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SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 


OF COLORADO, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, December 9, 1911. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado said: 

Mr. Speaker: At the meeting of the Trans-ississippl Com- 
mercial Congress, held in Kansas City, Mo., on the 11th of last 
month, Gov. Shafroth, of Colorado, delivered an address which 
so forcibly presented the rights of the West and so clearly ex- 
posed some of the evils of the leasing of the public domain 
that his remarks attracted wide attention and favorable com- 
ment throughout the country. He showed in a masterly manner 
the distinction between real conservation of our natural re- 
sources by the prevention of waste and monopolization, and the 
policy which makes of conservation a mere mask under which 
lies concealed the purpose of a perpetual Federal ownership 
and interference in the necessary use and development of the 
country. His address set forth so forcibly the evils of bureau- 
cratic rule and the infringements upon the rights of the West 
that are now being practiced by this administration, and pro- 
posed to be extended and enlarged upon, that I feel his address 
in full should be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the 
general information of the country. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp by incorporating the address of Gov. Shafroth de- 
livered at Kansas City. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Colorado 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, 
including an address by the governor of Colorado. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

SPEECH OF GOV. JOHN F. SHAFROTH, OF COLORADO, AT Tun TRANS- 
MISSISSIPPI COMMERCIAL CONGRESS, AT KANSAS CITY, MO., NOVEMBER 
15, 1911. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, DELEGATES TO THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI COMMERCIAL 
CONGRESS, AND LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: There has been a strong 
sentiment in the East in favor of conservation of the natural resources 
of the public domain. All rational pare are in favor of such con- 
servation, if by that term is meant prevention of waste. But the 
sentiment has gone further, and has assumed the meaning of making 
enormous forest reserves, and taxing the natural resources of the public 
domain by means of leases of grazing, oll, phosphate, asphaltum, coal. 
and mineral lands for the benefit of the Federal Treasury, and o 
making water-power plants pay a royalty to the National Government 
for each horsepower generated by falling water. The recent conserya- 
tion congress adopted resolutions indorsing such a poeg: 

Fifteen million acres of land in Colorado have been set aside as forest 
reserves and 9,425,239 acres of coal land have been withdrawn from 
entry until reclassified, and on reclassification there has been pisced 
such enormous values upon the same (in some Instances as h as 
$400 per acre), that it practically operates as an absolute withdrawal 
of all the coal lands from entry. his is an enormous area and is 

ual to that of Massachusetts, Connecticut, „ and 

Rhode Island combined. 

Most of these forest reserves are on the mountains, situate more than 
7,500 feet above sea level, where nature has decreed that large timber 
can not grow, and many millions of acres are above timber line, where 
no timber whatever can por 

It has been estimated that of the forest reserves in Colorado 30 per 
cent contain good merchantable timber, 30 per cent scrub timber, and 
40 per cent no timber at all. Thus 70 per cent of the forest reserves 
in Colorado have no connection whatever with forestry. It is ridiculous 
to contend that these reserves can be reforested in Colorado, because, 
according to a report of the Agricultural Department, it takes in my 


State 200 years to grow a pine tree 19,4 inches in diameter at an 
altitude of 7,500 feet above sea level. 


* 


New Hampshire 


This is not a iso question. 
25,686,320 acres of forest reserves 
his message to Con 


PUBLIC DOMAIN HELD IN TRUST FOR SETTLEMENT BY CITIZENS OF ALL THB 
STATES, 


Congress, time and In in its acts, has referred to all of that pro 
erty acquired by the National Government as the public domain,” and, 
in all references to the same, has never intimated that such lands 
should be retained in perpetuity by the Government. Until recently 
it has been held, as its name apte in trust by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the benefit of those citizens of all the States who will settle 
upon, develop, and improve the same. Not even residence in the State 


required order to locate a gold, silver, or mineral mine, a claim 
under the „timber, or stone acts. Certain improvements and pay- 
ments only are necessary, and the work can be done by hired men. he 


right to so locate claims constitutes the interest which every citizen 
5 we 3 States has in the public domain. It is truly à domain 
‘or the public. 

It has never been the policy of the United States to make money out 
of its lands. The sums rg Se are presumed to amount to very little 
more than sufficient to cover the expenses of properly regulating the dis- 
position of the same, 

It has been well recognized in all countries that they must have 
lands for colonization; for relieving the congested pulation of their 
cities, so as to make better and more prosperous citizens. 

The people of the original States obtained title to their lands at 
insignificant prices, the consideration named being a penny or a pepper- 
corn. 

At the formation of the Government the original States owned all the 
lands extending from the Atlantic to the Mississippi River. ‘The States 
recognized that all of this western territory should be inhabited and 
erected into prosperous States, so that wealth could be added to the 
country, and a force of brave and 3 citizens be reared therein, 
ready to respond to the call of the Nation in times of need. 

The original States granted to the National Government all of that 
territory lying between the Alleghany Mountains and the Mississippi 
River. This was done, not for the Nation to hold in perpetuity or out 
of which to make profit. but in order that the territory inſeht be speedily 
and 8 developed. They recognized that the lands were worth 
nothing without people could be induced to settle upon and develop 


them. 

All of the large acquisitions by the Government have been paid for in 

The Louisiana Purchase cost 3 „000; the Fiorida pur- 
$5,000,006; the Mexican acquisition, $15,000,000; the Gadsden 
purchase, $10,000,000; and the askan territory, EAR 000. They 
amounted to 1,849,720,587 acres of land, costing, neluding interest 
paid, $88,157,389.98, or an average of 4.7 cents per acre. 

The Government has constant y parsued the policy of disposition of 
the agricultural, grazing, and mineral lands to the best interest of those 
peor’ who would go from any ae of the Union and settle upon, 
ocate, and develop the same, and it was not until during the last 8 or 
10 years that we have heard people seriously contend that a revenue 
paua be derived for the National Treasury from the leasing of these 


lands. 

This Rocky Mountain region was the least inviting to the pioneer. 
It was Daniel Webster who used this language as to the western terri- 
tory which we acquired from Mexico: P 

“What do we want of that vast and worthless area, that region of 
savages and wild beasts, of deserts, of shifting sands and whirling wind, 
of dust, of cactus and prairie dogs? To what use could we ever hope 
to pet those great deserts and those endless mountain ranges, impene- 
trable and covered to their very base with eternal snow? What can we 
ever do with the western coast, a coast of 3,000 miles, rockbound, cheer- 
less, and uninviting?“ 

The Government recognized that it was the explorers, settlers, and 
developers who made the value of everything in a wild and uninhabited 
country; that if the lands were not exploited and improved they would 
remain as worthless as they had been for 6,000 years. 

Under this general policy of rewarding the pioneer citizens of the 
United States in the development of the natural resources of the public 
domain, thousands of peonio crossed the trackless desert for California, 
and there discovered the richest gold fields ever known in the history 
of the world. These gold mines were upon the public domain. There 
was no law providing for the location of mines. The miner locating 
gold fields in California could have been considered by the Government 
a tresspasser and liable to refund to the Government the value of all 
the gold extracted; but under the policy of the Government as to the 
settlement of lands in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri no one 
ever suggested that the miner was not entitled to the fruits of his 
discovery; and the miners themselves proceeded to frame rules and 
8 n the 5 ie aga and med 8 1 tbe minos 

ations a rwards were enac aws by on- 
poe Array 8 promt to the National Government, but for the produc- 
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2 — 5 the greatest wealth to the Nation and benefit to the citizens 
ereof, 

Under that policy there has been a development of the western coun- 
try unparalleled in the history of the world. Three billions of dollars 
in the precious metals, produced at a cost of 2 that amount of 
money, but turned into the channels of trade, have contributed largely 
toward making this country the most prosperous nation on earth. It 
is the increase of basic money that has always given a quickening im- 
pulse to business and commerce. An enormous development has been 
produced in all the other industries of that region. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES ADMITTED INTO THE UNION AFTER PUBLIC-LAND 
POLICY HAD BEEN FIXED. ? 

It was while this policy of the Government of holding the public 
domain in trust for the benefit of those citizens of all the States who 
would settle upon, locate, ade and improve the same was thoroughly 
recognized, having been pursued since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment, that the Mountain Territories each applied for admission 
to the Union. The act of Congress enabling the people of each Territo 
to form a State 8 provided t “the State, when form 
shall be admitted into the Union upon an equal footing with the original 
States in all respects whatsoever.’ 

At that time no power existed in the President or any other officer 
to permanently withdraw lands from entry or location either for agri- 
cultural, mining, timber, aig aa or coal pu The laws providing 
for disposition of the lands had been fixed for years, and no officer was 
yested with power to change those laws. The fact that ali the laws 
provided for the settlement, location, development, and improvement of 
all the public domain and did not provide for the Government retaini 
any part thereof, excepting for military panoe and purely governmen' 
uses, shows conclusively that the policy was intended to be fixed in 
favor of the disposition of the lands as against the perpetual ownership 
of the same by the Government. 

The enabling act of each State, as did similar acts of all the States 
of the Mississippi Valley, provided that the property held by the Nation 
until disposed of should be exempt from taxation. There haa no 
effort upon the part of the Government to hold in perpetuity lands in 
the Mississippi Valley, and the people of the Rocky Mountain region 
had a right to presume that the same policy would be pursued as to 
the new territory. Yea, more, this fixed policy would be pursued as to 
tion which the National Government had ape upon.all enabling acts, 
inducing settlement and development, and thereby had made it an im- 
eS agreement with the Western States admitted thereafter into the 

nion that lands should not be held in perpetuity by the Government. 

Now it is 8 by bills introduced in Con and advocated by 
the followers of Mr. Pinchot, to change this policy, to impose royalties 
opon powers generated by falling water and to lease the oil an bos- 
phate lands and the coal and metalliferous mines upon a rental basis 

able to the Treasury of the United States. No other States bave 

ad their natural resources taxed by the National Government, and 
we deem it is unfair that the people of the States which had all the 
8 of their natural resources for themselves should now require, 
nigh their Senators and Representatives, these less-favored States in 
the West to not only undertake the development of the natural resources 
of these States but to pay into the Federal ury a tax upon the 
very development thereof. 
LEASING OF NATURAL RESOURCES MEANS PERPETUAL OWNERSHIP IN THE 
GOVERNMENT—EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION FOREVER. 


What does the leasing of the natural resources of the mountain 
States mean? It means perpetual ownership in the National Govern- 
ment, and that means exemption from taxation forever. 

Perpetual exemption from taxation of vast territory in a State is 
almost destructive of the development of that State. It is an injustice 
which it seems to me every fair-minded person must recognize. The 
State must maintain government for State, county, and school 
poses over all the lands within its borders, whether reserved or no 

In the West the taxes upon land for a period of 30 years, includin 
reasonable interest upon each yearly payment, amount to the value o 
the land. Therefore, when the lands privately owned must yal of 
the taxes for State, county, and school purposes it is equivalent to 
them paying every 30 years, in addition to their just taxes, an amount 
equal to the value of the publie lands. Thus the people of these States 
must pay for these public lands every 30 years a yet never own a 
foot of the same. Is that right; is it just; is it the way a parent 
would treat a child? Is it a compliance with the enabling acts, which 

rovide that each State is “a tted into the Union upon an equal 
‘ooting with the original States in all respects whatsoever! 

The National Government was formed for national affairs and the 
State governments for local control. It was a dual form of govern- 
ment, a partnership in which the people of each were interested in and 
a part of the other; both were necessary, and both must be preter 
by taxes. It would not have been right for the States alone to have 
the power of taxation, nor that the Nation alone should possess that 
power, because, by this dual form Sp ya gers thers was imposed 
upon each certain duties, the performance of whic uired revenues. 
Now, would it haye been right for the States to cripple the National 
Government in the raising of revenue, or for the National Govern- 
ment to hamper the States in their exercise of such an indispensable 
power?. The power of taxation is the most important of all govern- 
mental prerogatives. It is the Or foundation upon which the admin- 
istration of law is builded, and without it the superstructure must fall. 
It is the very law of its peni 

At the formation of the Articles of Confederation there were no 
powers of taxation given to the confederation, and it relied for its 
existence upon contributions from the States which formed the Union. 
It was so difficult to Ret taxes from all of the States that it became 
necessary to dissolve it and to frame a constitution giving powers of 
taxation to the National Government, which the States did. 

The National Government, then and ever since, has exercised the 

wer of taxation upon imports and upon certain products made sub- 
Reet to internal-revenue duties, while the States have exercised that 
power almost entirely upon lands and personal property. 

In the distribution of the powers of taxation by this general consent 
the Federal Government has obtained great advantage; its revenues 
have been so enormous that it has been difficult to devise ways of 
spending the amounts thus collected. It was Senator Aldrich who 
stated not long ago that he could curtail the expenses of the Govern- 
ment to the extent of $300,000. per annum without detriment to the 
public service. The States being princi y limited to taxation upon 
real and personal property have alwa ad scant ounts with which 
to maintain their administrations. ery State in the Union is now 
anaa in its work by reason of the small revenue derived from direct 
axation. : : 

The Constitution of the United States has Imposed upon each State 
the duty of maintaining a government, republican in form, over all the 


territory within its boundaries, 
have full sets of State officers, of 
and full sets of school officers and employees. 

When we consider what is required of a State to comply with this 


In order to do this, it is necessary to 
county officers, of township officers, 


provision of the Constitution the burdens of the States, in the aggre- 
gate, are much larger than those of the Nation. ‘The National Govern- 
ment 8 but 1 Congress, consisting of 2 branches; the States 
su latures, 3 of 2 houses. The Nation supports 1 
Chief Executive, while the States wT Get 48. The Government has 1 
Supreme Court; the States have 48. The United States has but 1 
district judge in my State, but the State must maintain 19 district 
judges in order to enforce the law. And all this is done for the benefit 
of the Nation as well as the States. It takes administration of laws, 
both national and State, to make a Republic. In the States there are 
48 secretaries of state, 48 auditors, 48 treasurers, and 48 attorneys 
general, and each must have a large force of employees, 

In order to carry out this partnership of government it devolves upon 
the State and not the Nation to maintain a university, a normal school 
or schools, an agricultural college, and a school of mines. It is neces- 
sary for the State government to maintain a penitentiary, a reforma- 
tory, an insane asylum, an industrial school for boys, an Industrial 
school for girls, a home for mental defectives, a home for dependent 
children, an educational institution for the deaf and blind, a workshop 
for the blind, an immigration board, a public printer, a land board, a 
highway commission, a cattle inspection board, a metalliferous mining 
bureau, a coal mining department, a public accountancy bureau, a tax 
commission, an engineering department, a board of charities and cor- 
rections, the National Guard with their armories, a railroad commis- 
sion, a bureau of child and animal protection, a State historical and 
natural natoy department, a health board, medical board, agricultural 
board, horticultural board, labor department, oil inspectors, civil service 
commission, a State library, and supreme court library, all of which 
require many employees and an enormous expenditure upon the part 
of the State. Then it is necessary for the State to meet all of those 
extraordinary expenses arising from riots and insurrections, which In 
eee of the States amount to millions of dollars. My own State re- 
cently issued bonds for such a debt, which amounted to $960,000, 

The Nation expects the States to provide all of these means which 
are requisite to good government. But these are not all the expenses 
required; each county must have a sheriff, treasurer, recorder, asses- 
sor, and their deputies; a probate judge, county commissioners, con- 
stables, and justices. ‘ourthouses must be t, jails and -hospitals 
erected, highways and bridges constructed and maintained, and other 
enormous expenditures must be made by the counties, 

But that is not all. In order to maintain and have a State gov- 
ernment republican in form, in compliance with the constitutional pro- 
vision of the United States, it is necessary to have a public-school sys- 
tem. It is the intelligence of our voters that insures the safety of the 
8 The Nation is as much interested in the intelligence of its 
voters as are the States. It is true the Government has granted some 
lands for school bee rece to the Rocky Mountain States, but it also 
did to the States of the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. The income 
from them is insignificant com to the cost of maintaining the 
schools. In Colorado such income now Is A for each eligible pupil 
per annum. In my own State we have 5, teachers, instrucing 108. 
798 pupils. The public-land States of the Union have 72,072 teache 
instracting 2,079,818 pupils. Millions upon millions mu 
in the erection and maintenance of school buildin 
army of high-grade employees is it necessary for the States to pay, 
and what an enormous burden are all of these duties upon the State 

vernments. If State and Territorial lines were obliterated and the 

ational Goyernment unital, it would have to provide for all of these 
expenditures, as all of them are necessary to good government. 

s it right that all of these ses should be imposed upon the 
States, counties, and distriets of the Rocky Mountain region for the 
— of maintaining 8 over all the lands within their 

ers, whether reserved or not, and the Nation contribute nothin. 
by way of taxes upon the millions and millions of acres of land which 
this new policy proposes to nee d from taxation forever? Is it right 
that 9,425,239 acres of coal land in Colorado, valued by the National 
Government at about a billion of dollars, should not contribute one cent to 
these “oo of government so n to the Republic itself? You 
take my house when era do take the prop that doth sustain my house.” 

Is it any wonder t no one until wi the last few years has had 
the effrontery to propose the change of the poney of disposition of the 
ponas domain to that of perpetual ownership in the National Govern- 
men 


TAXING LHE NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE WEST PREVENTS DEVELOPMENT. 


This new policy would not only deprive the States of the means of 
raising the necessary revenues to establish and maintain good govern- 
ment, but in addition to that injustice the advocates thereof propose to 
make revenue for the Federal Treasury by taxing the natural resources 
of the West. By so doing they propose to make the Mountain States 
pay an undue proportion of the burdens of the National Government. 

t has been estimated by the Geological Survey at Washington that 
there are contained within the boundaries of the State of Colorado 
871,000,000,000 tons of coal. More than three-fourths of this coal is 
upon the public domain. If a rental of 10 cents a ton is to be imposed 
Sa that natural resource of the State of Colorado it would mean 

timately that the citizens of our State must contribute $27,000,000,000 
to the Federal Treasury. This tax is advocated on the ground that it 
will prevent waste. According to this geological report, Colorado alone 
has sufficient coal to supply the world, at the present rate of consump- 
tion (of about one and a quarter billion tons RS annum), for 300 years. 
Although my State is now mining 11,000,000 tons of coal a year, yet 
our production for 50 years has exhausted only one-half of 1 per cent of 
our coal deposits. 


and conducting that water on Government land until it attains a height 
It will mean, when this power is ful 


proposed, as is done in the Forestr 
one-fourth of the receipts will be 
to be used only for certain puree to be prescribed b, 
Government, ut is it equa 
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for the Government to impose any tax whatever upon our natural 
resources, which it has never imposed upon the older and richer 
States of the Union? It must-be remembered that the act of Parlia- 
ment of Great. Britain, im duties upon goods — to the 
13 colonies, against which our forefathers rebelled, provided that the 
revenues derived therefrom should be expended in America for its 
protection and defense. 

All taxes upon production must ultimately be paid by the consumer. 
Yea more, such policy means that the people will have to pay addi- 
tional prices for such. products far in excess of the royalties which 
will be obtained by the National Government. It will put our people 
at a disadvantage in the s le for industrial supremacy. 

Of the entire Union, the mountain State of Colorado is the best 
rotected territory from foreign invasion. Even without a navy or 
ortifications no hostile power could ever devastate our fair Common- 
wealth. Yet in the form of import duties and internal-revenue taxes 
we cheerfully contribute to the National Government our fair propor- 
tion, even if those revenues are largely spent in building Dreadnoughts, 
in constructing seashore fortifications, and in being prepared for war 
against a hostile nation. The last Congress approprigted over 
$200,000,000 for those purposes. We have no nav le streams, yet 
our Representatives in Congress cheerfully vote appropriations for 
Improving the rivers and harbors of the country for internal and 
foreign commerce. In the Sixty-first Congress alone these appropria- 
tions for rivers and harbors amounted to $88,902,830. 

The State of Colorado ays into the National Treasury more than 
5,000,000 a year, which is its fair proportion of the revenues 


of the Government collected from all the States of the Union. 
But the Western States object most strenuously to pa, addi- 
tional millions, the effect of which must be to retard the develo 


ment of their natural resources. It is bad enough to be compelled to 
exempt from taxation, until of, the 15,000, acres of 
forest reserves and 9,000,000 acres of coal lands of the public domain 
in Colorado, and thereby make us pay an equivalent for these lands 
every 30 years and t never own a foot of the same. But we can 
not, in addition to that, consent to a tax upon our natural resources, 
to be paid into the Federal Treasury. 


ROYALTIES UPON WATER POWERS. 


The excuse for imposing a tax and terms upon the water-power plants 
of our States is that Congress will prevent monopoly, whereas the State 
governments will not; that they at Wa: are better able to ad- 
minster local affairs than the people of the States in which the lands 
and the resources are situate. 

It has been a d good fortune to resent my State in Congress for 
nine years and 1 and all other Members of C know that it is 
more difficult to pass through the United States te and House of 
Representatives an act which will prevent monopoly than it is to get 
pee h = general assemblies of the various States the same character 

legislation. 

When we realize that the National Government has given away in 
43 different railroad grants lands aggregating 155,504,994 acres, it 
comes with poor ce from the Federal offices to say that they can 
conserve and administer the lands better than the people of the States 
wherein the lands are situate. These railroad grants an area 


equal to that of Maine, New Ly > rash Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
mbined. If the Western States had donated 


West Virginia, and Ohio co 
to railroads one-tenth of such grants, 

looked upon as the most horrible example of 
if not Plan ay that had ever ate in the history of 


The ea pg ourt of the Un States has determined time and 
again that the waters bel to the States and not to the National Gov- 
ernment. Co has only jurisdiction over na e streams, and 


ingress 
it can not interfere with the use of the waters of a State. In accord- 
ance with that belief, laws in every arid State in the Union have been 
enacted providing for the use of water for irrigation and for wer 
urposes. The Supreme Court of the United States has sanctioned such 
aws asa has held that they have always been in existence as laws of 
necessity. 

The man who first applies the water to beneficial uses, either for irri- 
giton or the generation of power, is entitled to priority of right to the 

ow of that water. We have a system of administering these waters. 
Water commissioners exist in 70 water districts of the State of Col- 
orado. The water commissioners the power of turning water 
into ditches, according to their priority of right, and, when there is a 
scarcity of water, of shutting down the headgates of the ditches in the 
inverse order of their priority of appropriation. 

The national officials now reco; the ownership of the water in 
the States, but in order to get some jurisdiction over the same they 
claim that Inasmuch as the Government owns the lands lying along our 
streams that they will not grant a permit or right of way to a power 
company to conduct the water along t land and by a steep descent 
send it back to the stream, thereby generating Pet unless the owner 
of such ponce plant agrees to pay a rora on water which he uses 
and until he makes certain other terms which may prescribe. This 
is simply doing indirectly what the Government can not do directly. 
It is annulling that inherent power of sovereignty in the States called 
eminent domain, by which rights of way can be condemned for great 
public enterprises. It was Secretary Garfield who two days before he 
retired from office revoked 40 permits for power plants to transmit 
their electricity across public lands. In several instances the electric 
plants had cost hundreds of tho of dollars and were being 
operated. He no doubt thought he was doing right, but we thought he 
was doing a most ous wrong to our States. 

The people living in these public-land States are more interested in 
the development of their water powers than Congress or the officials at 
Washington. It is they who ultimately must pay the penalty if monop- 
oly obtains possession of their water plants, and consequently they are 
sure to be more careful with respect to these water powers than the 
National Government. The fact that water-power plants can be op- 
erated ev 5 or 6 miles of a mountain stream, and that in the 
Mountain States there can be generated by falling water 33.000.000 of 
horsepower, makes it almost im ible to create a monopoly, even if 
there were no laws to prevent the same. But it is absurd, under the 
present State laws, to talk about a monopoly of the water powers. 

The owners of these water-power plants are simply public carriers, 
to transmit the sige ed generated to for commercia! pu 
They are expressly declared by statute in ny State to be common car- 
riers. They are identically in the same position as railroads. That the 
rates of railroads, or rates of power companies, can be made reasonable 
by the States has been settled too many times to need citation of 
authorities. It is absurd to say that the legislatures of the States will 
not curb and prevent excessive prices for the transmission of electrical 

wer, If they should fail to do so, it is the right of the people in my 

tate to Initiate statutes which will compel reasonable rates. These 


laws constitute the guaran ly 
could possibly become permanent in the State of Colorado. 


THIS POLICY WILL PRODUCE LANDLORDISM AND BUREAUCRATIC RULE. 
ae policy of the Nation holding in 8 great forest reserves 


ity that no monopoly in charges for electricity 
0 - 


coal, gas, oil, phosphate, and mineral lands, and rights of way for 
water-power plants, and controlling the same, is an interference with 
local affairs which, according 


to our theory of government, should 
belong to the States. 


It was the late Justice John M. Harlan, of the Supreme Court of the 
United Sta who said: 

“A National Government for national affairs and State governments 
for State affairs is the foundation rock upon which our institutions 
rest. Any serious departure from that principle would bring disaster 
upon the American system of free government.” 

The eer administration of public lands in a State, sovereign 
as to all functions except those which were delegated to the National 
Government, is an interference with local affairs never before attempted 
in the history of this country. Such administration by a bureau at 
Washington, with its thousands of guards imported from other States 

h tic areas, can never be satisfactory to the 


patrolling these gi ople 
of the States in ich such lands are situate. The bureau will always 
be controlled by officers who are not in sympathy with the ple of 
such States. affairs is bound to 


rpetbag ment of such loca 
follow, with its — — to everything that interferes with the 
National Government's control and use of t reserves, which control 
and use we think are so destructive of the development of our States. 

The Federal bureau can not want settlement of lands or location of 
mining claims opon these forest reserves, end its rules are and will 
be continuously rassing to those who desire to settle upon or locate 
mineral claims upon the same. I have no doubt the officers and em- 
pores of the Forestry Bureau are honest, but representing the National 

overnment, which has a pos. antagonistic to the public-land States, 
agg at poles will favor its side, especially when they earnestly believe 

When timber reserves were first established it was the advocates of 
this forestry policy who contended that it was impossible to maintain 
forest reserves an Te permit the ownership of private property within 
the reservations; that the right of access to private lands through 
forest reserves for the owners of horses, cattle, sheep, and other live 
stock would interfere with the Government’s use of the same. 

It was not until Congress, seeing the serious interference with the 
development of the Western States, enacted a law opening such forest 
reserves to homestead and mineral oa that the advocates of this 
forestry poly yielded upon that point. It 
during the di 
reserves was only 
longas, with adjacent land, during that same period was 3,227 


having the measure on February 25, 1907, and the House, on 
MATON ; 8 having concurred in the same, it was the advocates of 
ores 


policy who circumvented the effect of that law by induc- 
po Ae President, on March 1 and 2, 1907, before he ed the bill. to 
— by proclamation forest reserves to the extent of over 30,000,000 

The Fores Bureau knew full well the antagonism of the people of 
the Western tes to these large reserves, and yet, while that bill 
guarding the interests of the West was about to become a law, forest 
reserves, mapped out and described by this Federal bureau, were estab- 


time these foresters see a tract of land which has been cleared 
of tim they repeat the poem, “ Woodman, spare that tree,“ and 
expostulate over the t waste of that natural resource. They do not 
seem to realize that every stick of timber so cut was used in the mines, 
in the erection of houses, and in other improvements necessary to man, 
and that the use has beneficial in the development of our 
country. 

The timber cut upon the public domain in my State is infinitesimal 
compared to the losses by fire. It is not profitable to cut timber except 
near streams, where the logs can be floated to market, or where a rail- 
road exists, which is 1 y along the streams. The lands cleared of 
timber are mere through these gigantic reservations. The peo- 
ple of the Western States have endeavored in every w possible to 
prevent forest fires, but the most destructive fire we ever bed occurred 
since the Fi Bureau had full control of the reservations. Those 
catastrophies will happen, and it is not the fault of either the State or 


tone discouragement to the prospector of mi I lands, b 
e ment to the p r of mineral lands, reason of 
the rules adop by the Fo Bureau, has been so great in my 
State that there are now practically no prospectors left. And yet we 
know that the hills of our State have hardly been scratched in pros- 
for the minerals therein contained. e believe that there are 
npon e ponie domain in Colorado many other mines as rich as those 
of Leadville, cone Creek, Creede, Aspen, Telluride, Ouray, and Silver- 
ton, and t, if prospecting were encouraged instead of discouraged, 
Mey wona be found and developed. It is impossible for these reserves 
to managed to the best interest of our people by a bureau adminis- 
tered two to three thousand miles soni Pe 
I wish to read an Associated Press patch as to the supervisors of 


the Forestry Bureau: 
WASHINGTON, October 7, 1908. 
The district foresters who will be in charge of the six field districts 
of the Forest Service, inning January 1 next, have been selected by 
United States Forester Gifford Pinchot. 
They and their headquarters are as follows: 
District 1. Missoula, Mont., W. B. Greeley, of California. 
District 2. Denver, Colo., Smith Riley, of Maryland. 
District 3. Albuquerque, N. Mex., A. (on Ringland, of New York. 
District 4. Ogden, Utah, of Michigan, 
District 5. San Francisco, z ead, of Connecticut. 
Genie: 6. Portland, Oreg., E. T. Allen, formerly State forester of 
‘orn. 
wey is it that in the great State of Colorado, with its four-fifths of 
t usands of ci 


2,000 miles 
Mex., to contro! the admin- 


familiar as many of the 
should Mr. Clyde Leavitt, 
administration of forest affairs re are thousands with 
better knowledge as to the preservation and care of the same living 


12 that State? And why should Mr. F. 


iare s — 5 s that the kind of rule you would like to have imposed 
upon you 

The employees of the forest reservations of the West consist of 243 
forest rangers, 1,050 assistant forest rangers, 558 forest 8, 2 
game wardens, and 6 hunters and trappers. I haye no doubt that 
three-fourths of those employees are not citizens of the Commonwealth 
in which they do their work. I have heard it stated that the former 
chief of the Forestry Department said that when these reserves 
were scientifically manag it would require 100,000 employees. It 
must be remembered that in the Declaration of Independence our fore- 
fathers arraigned King George III in these words: “ He has erected a 
multitude of new offices, and sent thither swarms of officers, to harass 
our poopie and eat out their substance.” The people of the South 
have felt the effect of carpet-bag government in a reign of misrule 
and corruption unequaled in the history of the world. It was that 
expérience which brought the American people to a realization that 
home rule is to the best interest of a State. 

Why impose upon the Western States a rule which interferes with 
what they think are the rights belonging to the States: 

First. Which will make the people of those States, by taxation upon 
their own land for government over all the lands, pay for these reserves 
every 30 years without owning any of the same? 

Second. Which, in addition to the burdens imposed upon those States 
for the support of the National Government, will compel them to pay 
millions of dollars into the Federal Treasury as taxes upon their 
natural resources, which no other States have been oe Snag todo? And 

Third. Which must foist upon those States landlordism and a bureau- 
cratic control of these great reserves, which policy in the administra- 
tion of government has always proven a failure? 

Heed the advice of the great justice of the Supreme Court—let our 
Government be “a National Government for national affairs and State 
governments for State affairs,” and then there will follow a develop- 
ment of the resources of the Rocky Mountain region which will be the 
marvel and wonder of the world. 


Service Pension Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. COURTNEY W. HAMLIN, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 8, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 1) anting a service pension to certain defined 
veterans of the Civil War. 

Mr. HAMLIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I only want to say a few words in regard to 
this bill. I am especially proud that this bill is taken up this 
early in the first regular session of the first Congress in which 
Democrats have been in control of the House in 16 years. 

The Republican leaders, for political purposes, of course, have 
continually told the old soldiers that the Democratic Party was 
against them and that the only real friend they had was the 
Republican Party. 

Now, on the fifth day of the session the most liberal, equitable, 
and just bill ever introduced in Congress for the old soldiers is 
taken up as the first bill of general legislation by a Democratic 
House. Certainly that old campaign falsehood will not again 
deceive the old soldiers. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this 
bill. I voted for the Sulloway bill because it was the best bill 
we could get at that time. In fact, I have voted for all pension 
bills that have come up for action since I have been a Member 
of this House. I have always believed that if the Government 
pretended to take care of the old veterans it ought to take care 
of them decently and not starve them to death. 

I think that some people have a very wrong conception of 
pensions. There are those who seem to think that a pension is a 
charity extended to the old veterans. Not by any means is that 
true. This Government owes the old soldier more than it can 
ever pay. Mr. Speaker, if you were in the stream drowning and 
some friend would risk his life by jumping in and pulling you 
out, do you feel that you could ever compensate that friend in 
dollars and cents? And carrying the figure a little further, if 
this friend should afterwards become old, crippled, or helpless 
and you rich and you should give him an annuity, would you 
be unkind enough to call it charity, or would you not be man 
enough to say to this old friend, “Accept this as an acknowl- 
edgment upon my part that I not only owe you this but infinitely 
more than I can ever pay for saving my life.” 

This is just exactly what these old soldiers did. Our Goy- 
ernment was struggling for its life. It was drowning in the sea 
of insurrection, and these old veterans, then young men, plunged 
into that sea at the risk of their lives to save the life of the 
Nation. Now this Nation is rich and mighty; these noble defend- 
ers are old and many of them helpless, and whatever the Govern- 
ment pays them as a pension is not a charity, but the partial 
payment of an obligation which this Nation should never forget. 

I am for this bill aad am sure that it will pass. I would be 
glad to see it pass by a unanimous vote. 
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E. Olmstead, of Connecticut, 
be taken clear across the continent to San Francisco to control the 
reservations of that Commonwealth? Of the six district foresters not 

| a single one appointed was from the State in which the forest reserves 
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SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL W. GOULD, 
OF MAINE, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 8, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 1) panain to certain defined 
ar. 


anting a service 
veterans of the Civil 


Mr. GOULD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Some years ago there lived a man who was 
famed for his wisdom. He wrote a number of proverbs that 
have lived beyond the measure of his life, for I am quite sure 
he died before the war. This man’s name was Solomon, and he 
wrote one proverb that I read as a boy and have remembered 
ever since. He said: 

He that $ 
wide his lips shalt sate 8 r 

Since coming to this House I have endeavored to heed this 
advice and up to the present time have done so. I do not feel, 
however, that I could square my consclence with my action, if 
I did not at this time say at least a word in favor of the bill 
now under discussion, which proposes to grant to the Union 
soldiers an increase of pension for services rendered during the 
War of the Rebellion. 


There seem to be two classes of gentlemen who oppose this 
bill, one composed of those who do not believe in it at all and 
have the courage to oppose it openly and squarely, while the 
other, believing in the principle, do not want it passed by a 
Democratic House, and while ostensibly posing as its friends 
would so load it with amendments which, if adopted would ren- 
der its passage here impossible, or in any event cause its death 
at the other end of the Capitol. 

At this time, when more than half a century has passed since 
the close of that terrible conflict, when prejudice has died out, 
when God in his infinite goodness has dealt out that measure of 
wisdom to the people of this land that they have given back 
the control of this branch of Congress into the hands of the 
Democratic Party, where it belongs, what better response can 
we make to their confidence than to pass the first bill that has 
ever made it possible for the old soldier without means to 
spend his few remaining years at least in comfort if not in 
plenty. Gentlemen oppose the bill because they claim its 
benefits are sectional, This is not true. There is no section 
of this country that has been more benefited by the result of 
that conflict of arms than the South. New England thrift and 
industry has moved into your country, and Southern courtesy 
and generosity has come North to live with us. You have 
treated us gallantly when we have gone into your section, and 
we welcome you to ours. 

The result of that conflict made it possible for the same flag 
that waves over the rugged hills of New England as an inspira- 
tion to loyalty and patriotism to every boy in the North to be 
kissed by the milder breezes on the plains of the great State 
of Texas, in the breasts of whose sturdy people no more loyal 
or patriotic hearts beat anywhere, and I am sure there are 
none who would more willingly lay down their lives in its 
defense than the brave sons of the South, to’ whose valor the 
soldiers of the North can testify. The soldier of the South 
did not win the victory for which we all, both North and South, 
thank God to-day, but he won the respect of every northern 
soldier who met him on the field of battle. Let us then, now, 
when the country is looking to the Democratic Party for every 
forward movement in legislation, give to the soldiers who 
fought the Union battles through that long and deadly conflict 
the reward called for in this bill, so that when we look back 
to the result of the days of that awful struggle, now hallowed 
by all the memories of the years that have passed and chas- 
tened in the best blood of the Jand, no blush will come to the 
cheek of him who now lives to enjoy the blessings won by the 
soldier on the field for refusing to reward him for the service 
he rendered there. Those men left their homes and loved 
ones and offered to their country the best that mortal men 
could give, their health, their lives, that the union of States 
might be perpetuated. This they accomplished, and the people 
of one section are no more grateful for this result than those 
of any other. 

Why, not, then, when this country has grown so rich and 
powerful, show our gratitude to those who suffered on the field 
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or in the prison, or felt the sting of the rifle ball, for that flag 
we all love so well to-day, by granting to them this meager 
compensation for all they did and for all they gave and sacri- 
ficed in their country’s hour of peril? 

I am earnestly in favor of the bill as presented by that 
sterling old soldier from Ohio [Gen. SHERWwoop] and his com- 
mittee, who have given it their best consideration. I have 
abandoned my trip with my committee to Panama in order to 
vote for it, and I wish it might pass without a dissenting vote 
in this House. 


Service Pension Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES B. SMITH, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe Housse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, December 9, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 1) granting a service pension to certain defined 
veterans of the Civil War. 


Mr. SMITH of New York said: 

Mr. Speaker: It is the history of pension legislation that a 
bill uniformly satisfactory to all Members of this House has 
never been devised. The measure now under consideration is 
objected to on the ground that its provisions are too generous 
to the survivors of the Civil War, that they will receive more 
money than their services to the country warrant. 

In my opinion there is one provision of this measure which 
should be eliminated. I fail to see justification for section 3, 
which provides that a soldier who receives an annual net income 
of $1,000 or more shall not participate in the pension awards 
made under the act. This provision practically places a penalty 
on thrift. It contemplates a system of investigation and in- 
quiry to ascertain whether a survivor of the Civil War has been 
financially successful. And in addition it creates a distinction, 
a class division between the soldier who has been so fortunate 
as to provide for himself an income of $1,000 a year and a sol- 
dier who through lack of opportunity, physical disability, or for 
other reasons has been unable to earn $1,000 annually. 

And who is to have the inquisitorial power to investigate the 
private income of soldiers of the United States who served in 
the Civil War? What is to be the machinery which will probe 
into the affairs of pensioners? In my judgment this provision 
would not only result in humiliating and endless complications, 
but it would cost the Government more to enforce the provision 
than the Government would save as a result of inserting it. 

At this point I would like to incorporate in my remarks a 
statement from the memorial and exeeutive committee repre- 
senting all the Grand Army posts of the city of Buffalo: 

HEADQUARTERS OF THE MEMORIAL AND EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE OF THE CITY or BUFFALO, 
GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, DEPARTMENT OF NEW YORK, 
Buffalo, V. Y., December 9, 1911. 
Hon. CHARLES B. SMITH 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 


Dran Str: The memorial and executive committee of this city, 
which, as you probably know, is composed of delegates from every 
Grand Army post and allied peoe order in Buffalo, has, at a meet- 
ing held on the 9th day of ber, 1911, instructed me, its secre- 
s to inform you of its opimo of section 3 of the Sherwood bill. 

hat section provides “that no one shall be entitled to 1 un- 
der this act who is in receipt of an annual net income $1,000 or 
more, exclusive of any pension he may receive.” 

After discussing this section of the bill the memorial and executive 
committee unanimously resolved to declare itself opposed thereto. 

The committee opposes it, because it does not recogn or reward 
the service of all the soldiers equally. Those soldiers who since the 
war have been good citizens and by constant application and industry 
have placed themselves in a position where they can earn $1,000 a year 
are not ailowed to be recompensed for their service to ir country, 
waue 775 the same service those who may have been thriftless and 

ent are. 

The committee does not believe that the Republic would object to 
seeing the soldiers and their families enjoying some of the comforts 
of life which is beyond the reach of one whose yearly income is limited 
to $1,000, and you know what a meager existence such an income assures 
to n family whose members are old and perhaps so enfeebled as to need 


constant care, 

There are many members of the committee who would not be af- 
fected by this on, but to them the bill seems to give not a reward 
for services during the Rebellion so much as a premium to indolence 
since the war, and this is the opinion of the Grand 
vicinity, and the committee asks that you use your best efforts to have 
section 3 stricken from the bill. 

Very sincerely, yours, 


Z. L. TID HALL, Chairman. 
JOHN J. GRAVES, Secretary. 


I shall gladly support the measure in its main features, not 
alone because it is just but because the obligation and honor 


Army men in this 


of the country demand that adequate recognition be given the 
men who offered up their lives that the Republic might survive. 
When the Nation was tottering between union and disunion and 
when the countries of the Old World were joyfully pointing 
to the ephemeral quality of popular self-government, the test 
19815—10425 

of patriotism was applied to the men whom this bill seeks to 
honor and reward. 

We boast of ovr American institutions and the strength. 
prosperity, and permanency of our Nation; and our pride is 
justified. But what would this country be to-day if the bugle 
call had not been answered by the men who fought and bled 
in the Union Army during the Civil War? The Republic sur- 
vived the conflict. It triumphed only through the exercise of 
the loftiest patriotism and the most stupendous and glorious 
sacrifices in the history of the human race. 

Nearly half a century has elapsed since the close of the war. 
The men who wore the blue are walking on the border of the 
grave. More than 40,000 went to their final resting place in 
the year just past. The Silent Reaper will solve the pension 
problem of the rebellion only too soon. 

Let us pass this bill in gratitude to the men who protected 
and preserved the integrity of the Union, in recognition of the 
patriotism which prompted men to leave their homes and those 
dear to them to fight the battle for the maintenance of national 
unity and the continuation of American freedom, out of re- 
spect to the courage of those who dedicated their lives that 
future generations might enjoy peace and security, and, above 
all, for the credit and dignity of a Nation which is now pointing 
the way to world-wide arbitration, to the creation and perpetu- 
ation of a spirit of universal amity. 
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SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH R. KNOWLAND, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In TH House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, December 9, 1911, 


On the H. 1 n serv ion to certain defined vet- 
Ma GB D egg f he Givi War 

Mr. KNOWLAND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It had been my intention to accompany the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which leaves 
Sunday for the Isthmus of Panama. When it was determined, 
however, that the pending pension bills were to come to a vote 
Tuesday I felt it my duty to remain, postponing my departure 
until final action was had upon these very important measures. 

Last month there was held in my congressional district, at 
Oakland, Cal., a meeting attended by over 300 veterans of the 
Civil War, which meeting was called at my suggestion for the 
purpose of discussing the various pension bills pending before 
Congress and to obtain from those in attendance an expression 
as to the particular measure favored. After the Sulloway and 
Sherwood bills had been explained and there had been general 
discussion a motion prevailed that the entire matter be left to 
my judgment, confidence being expressed that I would act for 
the best interests of the old soldier. I am fully sensible of the 
responsibility. 

After listening to the debate I have concluded to cast my 
vote for the Sulloway bill, believing that it is favored by a 
majority of the old soldiers. Should this fail to pass, I shall 
then vote for the Sherwood bill, but with certain amendments. 

For instance, I shall vote to strike out of section 1, the pro- 
vision which would banish from all soldiers’ homes every old 
veteran who might take advantage of the act and draw a pen- 
sion of $25 per month. Just think of it! The Sherwood bill 
would throw out of every soldiers’ home, the only home many of 
the survivors of the Civil War have, any veteran who might 
draw, under the provisions of this bill, a paltry $25 per month. 

I shall also vote against section 3, which provides that no 
veteran shall receive a pension who has an annual income of 
$1,000. In my district there are very few old soldiers who 
have such an income. It would probably cost more to ad- 
minister this section than the Government would save by 
the exemption. It would also place in the category of paupers 
all soldiers who took advantage of the act, a humiliation to 
which the gallant defenders of our Union should not be sub- 
jected. It would establish a roll of dependents instead of a 
roll of honor. à 
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I shall support an amendment or vote for a separate bill to 
increase the pensions of soldiers’ widows. Those devoted wives 
who for years have cared for old soldiers, nursing them through 
sickness, suffering privations but ever remaining loyal, should 
receive more than $12 per month—an amount that will not 
furnish them with shelter and food. 

The ranks of the old soldiers are being rapidly decimated. 
Thirty-five thousand Civil War veterans responded to the last 
roll call during the past year. But 25 per cent of those who 
were originally in the military and naval service of the United 
States during the Civil War are now living. Before these pass 
away let us recognize the debt this country owes them. Many 
are unable to perform manual labor and are sorely in need of 
assistance. Let us act before it is too late. 
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OF 


HON. WILLIAM D. B. AINEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, December 11, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 1) ting a service nsion to certain defined 
veterans of the Civil War. 


Mr. AINEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: A distinguished statesman of the North, of 
whom it is said that he is not adverse to receiving the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the highest office within our country, with 
a fondness for analysis and logical deduction, has reached the 
conclusion that nearly all of the so-called political, financial, 
and sociological conditions which confront us are “a state of 
mind.” 

I am not at all sure but that in the exact language of the 

schools he may be right, but in the larger outlook on life, real 
life as it is lived in touch, companionship, and stress of every- 
day experiences, it will not do to dissect man and his activities 
and place mere brain upon a pinnacle and ignore all those other 
seemingly illogical, indefinable, and intangible, but nevertheless 
the most potent emotions of love, gratitude, and patriotism 
which find their seat in the human heart. 
It may not comport with our highly educated and perhaps 
too acute commercial sense to grant liberal pensions to the 
veterans of the Civil War, but surely it is the deep-toned har- 
mony with every patriotic impulse, based upon the notes of 
love and gratitude which a grateful people should feel toward 
the saviors of its country. 

He who gives grudgingly gives not at all, is an old adage, 
and he who gives from the mere unthinking hand of opulence, 
a to a suppliant, demeans himself and the gift he seeks to 

tow. 

This great Nation is not called upon to extend charity to its 
old soldiers. The gifts and assistance which the father bestows 
upon his child never passes under the name of charity; that 
word has met a modern transformation in Holy Writ as it has 
in the hearts of a grateful people, and its synonym is love. 

I am in favor of granting pensions to the blue-clothed vet- 
erans of the Civil War, comporting with the dignity of the 
greatest Nation on the face of the globe, and in keeping with 
the importance of the self-sacrificing and patriotic acts of those 
soldiers, without whose service that Nation would not to-day 
exist. It should be large enough so that grim want would never 
stalk at the door of a single man who wore the blue. 

I am in favor of such a bill as will recognize the sacrifices of 
the fair womanhood of the land, now grown feeble with the 
weight of years. Do we not forget when we speak of the 
“boys” who enlisted, that their wives and sweethearts were 
mere “girls”? Do we not forget that the sunny smile of life’s 
expectancy was dimmed in many a new home as widow’s weeds 
marked the closing out of life’s ambitions and home companion- 
ships in the dark days of our country’s history? 

By whatever name the bill may be called, or by whatever 
political party it may be offered, I am in favor of such a bill as 
is in harmony with this conception of high and patriotic duty. 

The bill under discussion, known as the Sherwood bill, while 
in some respects an advance in pension legislation, fails in my 
judgment to measure up to the true standard. There appears 
to my mind little reason why, from the national roll of honor 
which this bill is said to create, there should be excluded the 


names of hundreds and thousands of patriotic soldiers whose 
terms of enlistment, or whose length of service were less than 
three months. If the self-respect of this country is involved, as 
I believe it is, in placing its honored soldiery beyond the reach 
of the scornful fingers of want, I see no reason why the needy 
veteran of five months’ service should be discriminated against 
when compared with the yeteran of six months’ service; nor 
can I understand the thought of those having this bill in 
charge who would deprive the veterans in the soldiers’ homes 
from having a pensionable status under this bill, nor the senti- 
ment involved in section 3 excluding the soldier of modest 
income from the privilege of being enrolled with the others who 
are permitted to come within its provisions. It world appear 
that such discrimination is unjust and not in keeping with the 
high purposes which it is claimed actuate the formulation of this 
pension legislation. I would gladly see inserted within its 
provisions a clause favoring the widow of deceased soldiers. 

It appears to me that the Sherwood bill, as prepared by the 
committee, is insufficient in that it fails to provide for all old 
soldiers, and therefore discriminates unjustly; it fails to pro- 
vide for the widow, whose sacrifices were in many instances 
greater than the soldier himself, and it fails to provide for the 
veterans of the Mexican War; the bill is objectionable because 
it discriminates against the soldier occupants of the soldiers’ 
homes. The bill is reprehensible in its features wherein, by 
the plain language of section 2, its provisions are extended to 
the Confederate soldiers of the Civil War. 

The time has not yet arrived when this country is willing to 
place itself upon record as favoring pensions to the soldiers 
who were in rebellion against the Government. While we 
gladly admit that the division line between the North and South 
has been obliterated and the hand of brotherly affection is ex- 
tended between the boys in blue and the boys in gray, this 
country is unalterably opposed to the open door of this provi- 
sion of the bill. 

It is hardly to be believed that the language of the section 
was other than inadvertant or careless expression upon the 
part of the committee reporting the bill, and I trust wili be 
unanimously corrected by amendment. When amended in these 
respects, and when it more nearly conforms to the terms of the 
Sulloway bill, I shall be glad to give it my support. 


The Sherwood Pension Bill. 


I am sure that any fair-minded person will concede that the principle 
of pensioning the old soldiers is one in accord with the fundamental idea 
of our Government, one which should not be abused, but which should 
be carried out equitably and affording relief in each case commensurate 
with the service rendered. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, December 12, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 1) granting a service pension to certain defined vet- 


erans of the Civil War. 

Mr. CARY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is very gratifying to me that the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions has so early in the session reported à bill 
to the House which will afford the veterans of the Mexica: : 1 
Civil Wars additional relief. 

The Northwestern Branch of the National Soldiers’ Home is 
located within my congressional district, and with a member- 
ship of more than 2,000 soldiers, not to say anything about the 
great number outside the home, all pension legislation pending 
before Congress is of necessity very important to a large pro- 
pertion of my constituency. But there is also a loftier motive 
which should cause everyone to manifest a keen interest in 
legislation of this character—and that is citizenship. I have 
listened to the very able speeches of some of my colleagues, 
leaders in this fight for the old soldiers, who themselves par- 
ticipated in that gigantic struggle for the preservation of the 
Union. It has been a pleasure to me to learn many of the 
incidents of that -great Civil War from my friends at our 
soldiers’ home, who can show the effects of battle, either by 
wounds or injuries, and those whose health is so impaired as 
the result of sickness contracted in or subsequent, but due to 
the service, that they are absolutely helpless and require the 
continued attendance of an assistant. We are met by the 
opposition which cries that it is extravagance to make addi- 
tional provision for the old soldiers. This argument can be 
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easily met. Just think for one moment what great sacrifices 
these men made. It is an impossibility to conceive what might 
be the condition of this country to-day had the calls for troops 
from 1861 to 1865 not been responded to. It was through their 
loyalty to the Stars and Stripes, upholding the principles of the 
American Government and to let the Nation remain unimpaired 
in its rapid strides of growth, prosperity, and wealth that they 
unhesitatingly came to the country’s aid. I am sure that any 
fair-minded person will concede that the principle of pension- 
ing the old soldiers is one in accord with the fundamental idea 
of our Government, one which should not be abused, but which 
should be carried out equitably and affording relief in each case 
commensurate with the service rendered. 
I wish to insert here the measure about to be voted on: 


An act (II. R. 1) granting a service pension to certain defined veterans 
of the Civil War and the War with Mexico, 


Be it énacted, etc., That any person who served in the militry or 
naval service of the United States during the late Civil War or the 
War with Mexico, and who has been honorably discharged therefrom, 
and all members of State organizations that are now pensionable under 
existing law, shall, upon making proof of such facts according to such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interlor may provide, be 

laced on the pension roll and be entitled to receive a pension as fol- 
ows: For a service of 90 days or more in the Civil War, or po days 
or more in the War with Mexico, and less than 6 matan 15 per 
month; for a service of 6 months or more and less than months, 

20 per month; for a service of 9 months or more and less than 1 year, 

25 per month; for a service of 1 year or more, $30 per month: 

rovided, That any such person who served in the War with Mexico 
Aray rg paid the maximum pension under this act, to wit, $30 per 
month, 

Sec. 2. That any person who served in the military or naval service 
of the United States during the Civil War and recelyed an honorable 
discharge and who was wounded in battle or in line of duty, and is 
now unfit for manual labor, through causes not due to his own vicious 
habits, or who from disease or other causes incurred in line of duty 
resulting in his disability is now unable to perform manual labor, 
shall be paid the maximum msion under this act, to wit, $30 per 
month, without regard to his length of service. 

Sec. 3. That no person shall receive a pension under any other law 
at the same time or for the same period he is receiving a pension under 
the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. That rank in the service shall not be considered in applica- 
tions filed hereunder. 

Sec. 5. That pensions under this act shall commence from the date 
— filing the application in the Bureau of Pensions after this act takes 
effect. 

Sec. 6. That no pension attorney, claim agent, or other person shall 
be entitled to receive any compensation for services rendered in pre- 
senting any claim to the Bureau of Pensions, or securing any pension, 
under this act 


Let us ezamine its provisions briefly. It provides for the 
following ratings of the veterans of the Civil War: 


Per month, 
Service of 90 days or more and less than 6 months —— $15 
Service of 6 months or more and less than 9 months EB i) 
Service of 9 months or more and less than 1 year- — +) 
Coy be gt gee AS TA Reo. te ee Ca a Se Se eee ste 30 


Before looking at the merits of this bill from the point of 
view it affords relief, let us summarize briefly the provisions of 
existing laws. 

The general law provides for relief only for wounds, disabil- 
ities, or diseases incurred in the service and in line of duty, com- 
mensurate with the degree of the disability. Thus we have a 
measure granting pensions for the physical ailments actually 
incurred in active service. 

Then Congress passed the act of June 27, 1890, which af- 
forded relief with a maximum rating of $12 per month, based 
entirely upon the physical condition of the claimant, regard- 
less of whether the disabilities were incurred in the line of 
duty. This measure grants pensions based on the physical con- 
dition of claimants even if the disabilities did not originate in 
the service. 

athe act of February 6, 1907, known as the old-age law, 
granted a pension to those who served more than 90 days 
at the rate of $12 to those who have attained the age of 62, 
$15 to those who have reached the age of 70, and $20 to 
those who passed the seventy-fifth milestone. This law gives 
relief based solely on the age of claimant. 

So the three important existing laws enumerated above 
cover a wide range of qualifications, but none of them is based 
on the theory of-length of service. The bill we are about to 
vote upon, in my opinion, fills a long-felt want in this particular 
regard, and I sincerely trust that it will be passed. by this 
House and become a law. It is self-conclusive that those whose 
service is the longest endured the greatest hardships. There 
are, of course, exceptions to this rule, as to any other, but I 
am confident that, taken as a whole, justice will be done in 
its application to the survivors of the Mexican and Civil Wars. 

Section 2 is also a meritorious clause and needs no explana- 
tion. j 
I wish to dwell for a few moments upon section 6, which I 
shall repeat: 

That no pension attorney, claim agent, or other person shall be 
entitled to receive any compensation for services rendered in present- 
5 any claim to the Bureau of Pensions or securing any pension under 


It would be a boon to the old soldier if this section was en- 
forced. It is most aggravating the manner in which some of 
these pension agents—and many of them are not deserving of 
that name—carry out their practices of bleeding the old sol- 
diers for every cent they can get together, regardless of whether 
they have a meritorious claim or not. There are, no doubt, 
some good, honest, sincere, and conscientious pension agents, 
but I honestly believe, from my experience in Congress during 
the past five years, during which time I have personally ex- 
amined thousands of claims at the bureau, that if all pension 
agents were eliminated and the Government itself took a more 
liberal spirit in assisting the veterans. in securing the ad- 
judication of their claims that the soldiers would be benefited 
very much and the bureau would not be hampered and pestered 
with thousands of claims with absolutely no merit whatever, 
but whose applicants are goaded by these agents into believing 
that their claims will be allowed. I speak from personal 
knowledge, and, as I say, is not merely hearsay. I recall one 
case in particular in my district, where a soldier made a claim 
and had procured plenty of excellent evidence, which he gave 
to his pension agent to transmit to the Bureau of Pensions, 
The agent kept putting him off from month to month and from 
year to year, each week exacting a fee for postage and other 
incidentals, when, on the advice of some friends, this claimant 
came to me and explained his case and asked me whether I 
would look into the matter when I returned to Washington. 
I made a careful note of what affidavits were supposed to have 
been sent to the bureau and to ascertain the status of the case, 
when, on examining the papers on file, I discovered that these 
affidavits had never been filed by the agent, and the claim was 
subsequently rejected because we were unable to recover the 
affidavits. Here was an honest claim, meritorious in every re- 
spect, and yet the soldier was denied his just dues simply on 
account of this gross fraud which had been perpetrated. This 
is but one example. Similar ones reach my office and ears every 
day. I have tried to impress upon my veteran friends that it is 
needless for them to hire pension agents, particularly with re- 
gard to claims other than those under the general law. 

A 2-cent stamp or a 1-cent postal card to your Congressman 
is all the expense necessary to secure the proper application 
blank, which he will file promptly on its return to him. 

And with the hopeful anticipation that this bill will pass 
the House and soon be enacted into law, I want to reiterate this 
warning to those who make application under this act. The 
War Department has the records on file showing the length of 
service of each man. These records will decide the claims. I 
hope that the old soldiers will bear this in mind, and that they 
will not forfeit the pension they are now receiving by redeem- 
ing it to the malpractices of some of these attorneys as fees 
and retainers, for it is not within the letter nor the spirit of 
the law. : 


The Sherwood Pension Bill. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON UbU TE EE Ws MOTI; 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, December 12, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 1) granting a service pension to certain defined 
© veterans of the Civil War. 

Mr. MOTT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am very glad to be able to have an oppor- 
tunity to vote for the Sherwood pension bill, and I believe, in 
so doing, I am expressing the almost unanimous sentiment of 
the district I represent as well as the sentiment of the best 
citizens of our country, regardless of their places of residence, 
I should have been glad to have seen this House unite in passing 
the Sulloway bill, because I believe that that bill is the one 
which meets the greatest needs of the veterans of the Civil War. 
The Sherwood bill, however, will meet the demands of at least 
85 per cent of the worthy cases, and so, as a bill which goes 
85 per cent of the way, I favor it. 

I come from a district in northern New York—Jefferson, 
Lewis, and Oswego Counties—which had a splendid record in 
the Civil War. The men of those counties stepped forward in 
answer to the call for troops in greater numbers, considering 
their population, than from almost any other counties in the 
State of New York. The question which came to the men of 
northern New. York, as it did to the men of the entire Nation 
in 1860, was the question which worked the transformation of 
the peaceful farmer and laborer into the uniformed soldier of 
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the United States. Up there in the North country every citizen 
realized that it was his duty to be loyal to the Government, and 
volunteers were furnished from every little hamlet and cross- 
roads. There were men of great distinction included among the 
number. Going out as a private in Company A of the Thirty- 
fifth Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry, was a distin- 
guished predecessor of mine who served a term as Commander 
in Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic of the United 
States. I refer to Col. Albert D. Shaw, of Watertown, by whose 
death this House was deprived of a Member whose service would 
have been of the utmost value. There were other men who 
fought in the ranks, as well as men who commanded companies, 
regiments, and brigades, whose memories are ever carried in 
grateful recollection. Men from our country gave their blood 
to help preserve the Nation on hundreds of battle fields. Many 
of them gave their lives as sacrifices to the cause of liberty and 
freedom, but those who came back home, after their years of 
service, are no less deserving of credit than those who died th 
death of martyrs. - 

The hardships of those soldiers of the Civil War should never 
be forgotten, and the hardships of the mothers, wives, and 
sisters who stayed at home waiting for the return of their be- 
loved ones, were no less great. When we look back and try to 
think of the homes which were left desolate—some for a time, 
some for all time—it is hard to say who suffered the most, the 
soldier who risked his life on the field or the family waiting 
anxiously at home. 

The Pension Office tells us that the number of soldiers who 
will be alive on the Ist day of January, 1912, will be about 


509,000. The number of deaths last year was over 35,000, so 


that these old soldiers are dying at the rate of 100 men a day. 
As we discuss pension legislation here in this House 100 men 
who should receive the benefits of this bill die each day. It is 
fearful to think that we can not do justice to the whole army 
of old soldiers, but we should enact this legislation as soon as 
possible in order that we may benefit the greatest number in 
our power. 

Now, it may be urged that this bill will cost the Government 
$20,000,000 or more. We are spending more than this amount 
every year to build and equip new battleships. Our appropria- 
tion bills—many of them—run into figures which make $20,- 
000,000 seem a comparatively small sum. Our country has 
grown so that we are dealing every day with millions and bil- 
lions of dollars. Our cotton crop and our corn crop are valued 
not by the million but by the billion. Shall we say that $20,- 
000,000 is a large sum to give in pensions to these men whose 
services we can not value on any money basis? The old sol- 
diers are dying, and we should not stop short of doing them 
real justice. There are now before the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions 10,000 special bills. If all of these were passed the 
aggregate amount of money appropriated to make the legislation 
effective would run into a large sum. This sum we shall save 
almost entirely by the passage of this Sherwood bill. The 
special pension bills are evils in many cases. Oftentimes the 
bills which are absolutely just and proper receive less attention 
than should be given them while other bills to cover cases less 
deserving are passed. The old soldiers who depend on special 
bills—many of them—die before their bills are considered, and 
many of them receive no attention for reasons not under their 
control. The doing away with special pension legislation, which 
this bill will cause, is, I believe, a very strong point in its faver. 
The Sherwood bill is a bill which establishes an equal rating 
for all men who fought in the Civil War regardless of whether 
they received injuries or not. The man who came out of the 
war sound in body risked his life just the same ds the one who 
was unfortunate enough to be wounded on the field of battle or 
who contracted an incurable disease. This pension bill places 
the unknown man on the same footing with the man of influence 
and the soldier who has been fortunate enough to gain political 
strength and who can demand a special pension bill with a 
voice that must be heard. If this bill is passed the House of 
Representatives will take a stand for justice to all the members 
of the great Army which saved the Nation. It does away with 
the idea that a pension is a matter of charity. Pensions should 
be given through justice, not through charity. The idea of a 
pension, as carried out in the bill under consideration, is the 
payment by the Government of a debt which is long since over- 
due. We have no right to make an old soldier feel that he is 
getting his pension as a matter of charity and not as a matter 
of justice. 

It is 50 years since the Government of the United States con- 
tracted this debt with the men who made it possible for the 
Government to be preserved, and we, as Members of this House, 
ought to feel fortunate that we have the opportunity of paying 


in some small measure this debt to those who survive. This 
country is what it is to-day because of the sacrifices of life and 
strength which were made by the soldiers of the Civil War. 
This Government is a government which is respected and feared 
by all the nations of the earth just because of the way those 
men fought and showed the world that the United States was 
a power which must be respected and which would stand to the 
end of time regardless of attacks whether from within or with- 
out. Fifty years ago the United States was struggling for ex- 
istence. The entire world watched our Civil War and won- 
dered whether the great American Republic would survive or 
perish through the horror of a civil war the like of which the 
world had never known. These old soldiers now, most of them 
young men in the vigor of life and manhood then, saved the 
Nation. Since then we have grown to be a Nation of remark- 
able prosperity, our riches being the wonder and envy of every 
other nation in the civilized world. Shall we in the hour of our 
prosperity and strength forget the very causes which made it 
possible? Shall we not rather do whatever is in our power to 
help repay the enormous debt we owe to the soldiers of the 
Civil War? 

All over the country there are homes which will be made 
happy by the passage of this bill. It is not alone the home 
of the soldier that will be benefited by the bill, but the home 
of every patriotic American who is familiar with our history 
and who realizes what we owe to the old soldiers. I believe we 
shall not have in the history of this House an opportunity to 
vote for another bill which will as well strengthen the reputa- 
tion of the United States as a nation of justice and gratitude. 
Adopt this measure and the nations of the earth will realize 
that the United States has done what it could to pay the debt 
it owed the men who saved the country. 


The Eight Hour Law. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM D. B. AINEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, December 14, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 9061) limiting the hours of daily service of laborers 
and mechanics employed upon work done for the United States, or for 
any Territory, or for the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. AINEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: My remarks on this bill are not with the expec- 
tation of adding weight to the measure or to elucidate any of 
its features or to emphasize its importance. I am adding these 
remarks for no other reason than to express my position as 
favoring this legislation. 

The subject matter, to wit, an eight-hour law as applied to 
Government contracts where labor is employed, is in keeping 
with the best ideas of modern sociology, and it tends to lift 
man’s life beyond the realm of mere mechanism. 

The test which modern thought applies to man is not wholly 
his ability to perform certain work, but it demands of him to 
be a good citizen, a good father, and good husband, and, under 
our educational system, a man of some culture. The rights 
of the family and the demands of good citizenship are to be 
recognized as claiming a part in every man’s life, and there- 
fore the public and the family, as well as the employer, have 
the right to a portion of a man’s time. That employment which 
by its length of hours deprives the public and the family of a 
fair share of a man’s time is wrong. It errs against good citi- 
zenship; it invades the home by depriving the family of its 
fair share-of companionship. 

The old-time division of eight hours for usual avocation, 
eight hours for devotion—recreation, if you please—and eight 
hours for t and sleep appears to be based upon 


good physiological and, I believe, it is based on good moral 
grounds. 

This bill placés the Government of the United States where 
it recognizes that standard, and, while its phrases and terms 
seem a little peculiar and its language is in some places doubt 
ful, it has had the careful attention of a committee of rec- 
ognized ability, and I am content and shall vote for the 
bill. 


The Pension Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN A. MAGUIRE, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, December 12, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 1) granting a service pension to certain defined 
veterans of the Civil War. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. Speaker: I desire to state as briefly as possible my posi- 
tion upon the question of pension legislation. It occurs to me 
that no extended argument is necessary to secure the passage 
of a measure that will give more liberal treatment by this Gov- 
ernment in the way of pensions to the men who answered the 
call of duty when the Nation’s life was in peril. Although 
my service in this House has not been long, still I have urged 
and insisted, upon every proper occasion, that this great Gov- 
ernment should liberalize its present pension system. This 
should be our attitude not only as public servants but also as 
loyal citizens of this Republic. We are here as Representatives 
with power to act in behalf of the whole people of this country, 
and I say again, what I have stated before in this House, that 
it is our duty in justice and in honor to recognize in some 
suitable pension measure the gallant and patriotic services of 
the veteran soldiers who haye repeatedly appealed to Congress 
in the past only to be turned away with empty promises. I 
trust their appeal will not be ignored by this Congress, and I 
feel certain it will not be refused by this House. The sincerity 
of many in public life might well be questioned unless we 
prove in a substantial manner that we are honestly trying to 
repay, in a small degree, the great and incalculable services 
of the men who gave up-everything to save the Union. 

Mr. Speaker, on the 10th day of last January the House of 
Representatives as then constituted passed by a vote of 212 to 
62 the measure then pending and known as the Sulloway bill. I 

. voted for that bill because I was anxious to see some legislation 

enacted that would assuage to some degree at least the con- 
stantly increasing suffering of the old soldiers, who numbered 
then about 550,000, and who are rapidly passing from our 
midst. I say, Mr. Speaker, that I voted for that bill and 
urged its passage. After passing this House that bill was 
sent to the Senate, and after a long delay in that body it 
finally failed to come to a vote. I regretted that the only 
opportunity for granting relief to the old soldiers was not 
improved by the Senate. I desire to say also that long before 
the Sulloway bill came before this body in the last Congress I 
took occasion, when the naval appropriation bill was under 
consideration, to submit to the House some remarks upon the 
advisability and even the necessity of appropriating less money 
for battleships and, instead, adopt a more liberal pension system 
for the men who made it possible for us to live to-day as one 
united people under the same flag. I closed my remarks at that 
time with these words: 

I conceive it to be a most sacred oar for this Nation to properly care 
for these few survivors of our Nation's heroic men, and for their 
widows, minor children, and dependent relatives. This is a duty we 
can not postpone. It should discharged faithfully and liberally 
while 2 there is time for a grateful Nation to acknowledge our lasting 
obligation to those men and women the fruits of whose heroic sacrifices 
we of to-day are so bounteously enjoying. 

Mr. Speaker, my position on the question of liberal pensions 
as expressed in that speech has not been changed. I am even 
more concerned now that we do our full duty in pension legis- 
lation, because my own party is in control of this House and 
must be held responsible for what we fail to do here as well as 
for what we do. When I voted last January for the Sulloway 
bill I did so without regard to party alignment or party policy, 
I realized then that I was supporting a measure brought out by 
a Republican committee and bearing the name of one of the 
most esteemed Members of this House, Mr. Suttoway. It was 
not because the bill was fathered by Mr. Suttoway that I voted 
for it then, not because it represented the views of the Repub- 
lican majority of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, but I sup- 
ported that bill because it was the only bill that we could vote 
upon and hope to pass. The essential purpose of that bill was 
to liberalize the pension laws. To-day our purpose is identi- 
cally the same, and I am supporting the present bill which is 
before the House. I have every reason to believe that it has 
been carefully considered by the committee which has had it 
in charge. I know further that no man in this body could 
have more sincerely at heart the best interests of the men who 
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wore the blue and carried the Stars and Stripes to final victory 
than that grand old veteran, Gen. SHERWOOD, the chairman of 
the committee which reported this bill. I shall support the bill 
and vote for it with as much enthusiasm as I supported a simi- 
lar bill in the last Congress, because I believe this bill has the 
same essential purpose, namely, to give more liberal pensions 
to those veteran soldiers still living, most of whom are drawing 
only small pensions. I am convinced that this measure, when 
finally passed by this House—and I hope there is no doubt 
about its passage—will be such a bill as to receive the approval 
of practically all the Members of both parties. As I view this 
matter, it is not and should not become a political question. 

I am confident that every Member of this House will agree 
that as a matter of simple justice our present pension laws are 
inadequate. I do not question the honesty nor the patriotism 
of any man who is inclined to criticize the policy of increasing 
the pension rolls. This or any other just measure must neces- 
sarily call for larger appropriations each year. Some may hesi- 
tate to carry any further our policy of granting pensions to the 
old soldiers, but, Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who believe 
that we can better afford to appropriate money to pay our 
moral obligations to the men who fought our past wars than 
to vote armies and great navies for the purpose of inviting and 
carrying on new contests. We are a Nation of progress, and 
let us hope that our advance will continue in peace and pros- 
perity, not by war and conquest. In our efforts to build a 
greater Nation we should not forget the elements and the 
forces which contributed so much to the preservation of the 
Union itself. We all rejoice that the spirit of sectionalism and 
strife is rapidly passing away, and in its place there is grow- 
ing in the hearts of the rising generation a consciousness of a 
bright future in which there shall be, in the words of Webster, 
a Union “one and inseparable, now and forever.” In so far 
as we strive to forget the bitterness and the enmities of the 
past our efforts are indeed laudable. But let us hope that we 
shall not as a Nation forget the chivalry, the gallantry, and 
the patriotism of those who left their professions, their trades, 
their businesses, their farms, their homes, and their loved ones 
in order that they might offer themselves as a sacrifice, if need 
be, upon the altar of their country and in defense of the Union. 

It may be objected that this proposed pension legislation will 
take from the Treasury millions of dollars annually. I call 
your attention to the fact that not once have I heard it objected 
that this proposed increase in the pensions is not well deserved 
by those in whose behalf it is made. No one has yet ventured 
to say that these battle-scarred veterans have been overpaid for 
the great service they rendered in the dark days of our national 
life. They went forth without promise of reward. They asked 
for no contract from the Government to reimburse them for the 
loss of limb and life. No indemnity bond was given to the 
brave men who answered the call of their country. Thouglit- 
less of themselves and their families, they willingly gave their 
highest service to the cause in which they fought. It mattered 
not to them whether patriotism demanded a limb from some, 
sight from others, sickness and disease from stil! others, or 
even death itself of all who volunteered their service. Can such 
a service be estimated in dollars and cents? Does such service 
justify an attitude of indifference to-day on the part of this 
great and prosperous Nation? A pension law to grant more 
liberal pensions can not and does not operate to vompensate 
these noble soldiers who may come within the terms of its pro- 
visions. No compensation, as such, is called for even by the 
veterans themselves. For this Government to return to even 
the few survivors of that great struggle what they have given 
up in health, fortune, and life is impossible. All they are askiug 
of Congress and of us, who are here charged with the respon- 
sibility of the Government, is a reasonable pension law, one 
that will subserve the ends of practical justice. 

I am opposed to extravagance and unnecessary expenditure in 
the administration of the Government. My party is pledged to 
economy in the public service. But I am willing to leave it to 
the fair judgment of the American people whether I am follow- 
ing the best economy when I support a measure which may for 
a few years take from the Treasury a paltry few millions of 
dollars and give it to the few hundred thousand old soldiers 
who form the vanishing remnant of the great and victorious 
Army of the Union. Can we in conscience afford to delay longer 
this duty that now presses upon us as citizens and men? If the 
Congress of the United States has been indifferent and derelict 
in the past in this matter, it is then for us to act without fur- 
ther delay. Let those who reckon the cost in this proposed 
policy be persuaded, if by no other argument, at least by the 
mournful fact that the Angel of Death is already repealing day 
by day and hour by hour the pension laws passed in the years 
gone by for the benefit of heroic men and women who have 
passed beyond, where services are rewarded not by pensions, 
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they become insignificant. The greatest appropriation made for 
the payment of pensions was made in 1909, the total then ag- 
gregating about $165,000,000. In the two succeeding years, ow- 
ing .o the rapid death rate, it declined to about $160,000,000. 
There are no pensioners from the Revolutionary War and no 
survivors on the pension roll from the War of 1812. The 
widows on the pension roll of the War of 1812 are now less 
than 300. The survivors of the Mexican War now upon the 
pension roll are less than 1,600 and the widows about 6,000. 
The survivors on the pension roll from the Indian wars are 
less than 1,400 and the widows from that war about 2,500. 
It will thus be seen that those entitled to Government assistance 
from the wars prior to the Civil War have been reduced by 
lapse of time to almost the minimum. Those upon the pension 
roll. from the regular enlistment do not exceed 15.000 and from 
the War with Spain less than 28,000. From these statistics it 
follows that the great army of pensioners comes from the 
survivors of the Civil War, their widows, and their dependents, 
Most of these are pensioned under the acts of Congress of Febru- 
ary 6. 1907; June 27, 1890; and April 19, 1908. The act of 
April 19, 1908, pensions widows and Army nurses. The act of 
June 27, 1890, is strictly a service pension law, while the act 
of February 6, 1907, is the so-called age pension act. More 
than 857,000 are pensioned under the age pension act and 
more than 113,000 under the general law. From these figures 
it will be seen that the most of those upon the pension roll 
who served in the Civil War are receiving pensions by virtue 
of old age. The minimum pension allowed to any individual 
under the so-called age pension act is $12 per month. The 
limitation as to age was 62, 70, and 75 years. Under the pro- 
visions of this act many of the surviving veterans who enlisted 
in the Army at 20 or 30 years and whose services were of very 
short duration are receiving greater pensions than many who 
enlisted at an earlier age and served from two to four years. 
This inequality has given rise to considerable criticism of the 
provisions of the act. To the individual who served in the 
armies of his country for three or four years, perhaps par- 
ticipated in many of its most sanguinary conflicts, and who on 


but by the true standards of justice. Likewise this bill, if it. 
becomes a law, will within a few years be almost completely 
repealed, so far as its benefits are concerned, by the Great Law- 
giver, whose decrees are inevitable. Thousands and thousands 
of these infirm, wounded, and crippled veterans are hanging 
their hopes upon our action on this measure. Many of them 
will never receive its benefits, even if it could go through both 
branches of Congress and become effective at once. The thought 
that their surviving comrades will ultimately enjoy the benefits 
of more liberal pensions will comfort the hundreds that must in 
the course of nature answer the great summons without them- 
selves receiving any substantial benefits from our action here. 

Every year we appropriate large sums of money to erect 
monuments to our distinguished dead, and in doing so we do 
great credit to our Nation, but I ask you whether it would not 
be equally to the credit and national honor to make more 
liberal appropriations to alleviate the sufferings incident to age 
and disease of our distinguished soldiers who are still living. 
Shall we continue to decorate the graves of the deceased vet- 
erans and to erect monuments to their memory and yet refuse 
to make a liberal allowance in pensions to those true and tried 
ones who, at best, have but a few years until they, too, will be 
among the honored dead? 

I t, Mr. Chairman, that I believe it to be a sacred duty 
for us to pass a reasonable and liberal pension bill at once and 
let the good word of cheer -go out to all the soldiers’ posts and 
homes. Let them realize that this Government is not indiffer- 
ent to their demands nor ungrateful for their splendid services. 
To argue about the burden upon the Treasury is simply to 
postpone and delay the relief that should be given to them at 
once, if at all. If this bill as reported needs amending, I am 
in favor of getting the best bill we can and then pass it without 


further delay. 
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SPEECH account of his age would only receive a minimum pension while 

or many of his comrades who, under its provisions, are receiving 

the maximum amount allowed by the act its provisions would 

HON. JAMES D. POST, certainly appear inequitable and unjust. While it is conceded 
OF OHIO, that no one has yet been able to evolve legislation that will in 


equity and justice meet the contingencies that exist and may 
arise, yet it must be conceded that legislation based upon 
services is the most equitable and will most justly reward the 
veterans of the Civil War for their great sacrifices and heroic 
5 accomplished in that historical epoch from 1861 
to 1 

The bill before the committee is based strictly upon service. 
In every such bill length of service must of necessity be 
recognized. Only four periods are provided for in this bill— 
a service of from three to six months, from six to nine months, 
nine months to one year, and one year or more. Those serving 
the first period are given $15 per month; the second, $20; third, 
$25; and the fourth period, $30 per month. No distinction is 
made to those who served one, two, three, and four years. I 
apprehend that the great mass of the survivors will be satisfied 
with $1 a day provided for the fourth class, and for that 
reason a further division into periods may not be necessary. 
However, upon the principles of equity and justice which are 
involved in a service pension, it is palpable that the individual 
who served two years should be entitled to greater credit than 
the one who served only one year; likewise the one who served 
three or four years. The provision of the bill under considera- 
tion which provides that no one who has a net income of 
$1,000 shall be a recipient of its benefits is a provision which 
seems to me not in accordance with the principles of a service 
pension. Many of those who endured the hardships and sacri- 
fices of the war have never since its close been able to lay up 
a competency to support them in their declining years, while 
many who have been more frugal and fortunate are well to do. 
It is estimated that 85,000 would be affected by this clause. 

To penalize those who have been fortunate through their own 
thrift and frugality, or through opportunity, is wholly repug- 
nant to the principle upon which a service-pension bill is 
founded. To pension those who followed the flag is one of the 
institutions of our Government subsisting since its foundation. 
The first Congress we ever assembled promulgated the institu- 
tion of pensions, and every Congress ever since has followed in 
its tread. It has become as much a policy of our laws as 
the annual appropriations. Except for the act of February 6, 
1907, every scrap of pension legislation made by Congress in its 
history has been based upon service. Under the age bill many 
who never have been upon the firing line or scented the smoke 
of battle might be its recipients, while many participants in 
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Mr. POST said: 

Mr. Speaker: When we consider that there were more than 
2,213,000 American patriots in the military and naval service 
in the United States during the Civil War and perhaps at least 
that number in the service of the Confederate States during 
that period, we can readily realize that it was the greatest 
internecme war of all history. The many great battles that 
were fought and innumerable number of heroic deeds achieved 
during the conflict exemplify the patriotism of the times. The 
fruits of that great conflict are manifold and its results of un- 
told benefit. It was no little sacrifice to give up friends and 
relatives and vocations to enter the sanguinary conflict. Every 
individual who enlisted offered as a sacrifice upon the altar of 
his country his environments and his life. 

While our Government has been most generous to its sur- 
vivors, we have not yet reached the limit to which we should 
go in that direction. Nearly half a century has elapsed since 
the close of the Civil War, and the survivors are fast tottering 
to the grave. If we are to increase their pensions, it must be 
done and done quickly. More than 4,000 are now dropped from 
the pension roll each month, and it is estimated that 40,000 of 
the survivors of the Civil War are now dying annually. This 
death rate must in the very nature of things daily increase. 
The average age of the survivors is now about 70 years. At the 
close of the fiscal year June 30, 1911, the number of survivors 
of the Civil War on the pension roll was 529,844. It is rea- 
sonable to conclude that in the next 10 years this vast army 
must have nearly vanished. Of the 2,213,000 soldiers of the 
Civil War it is now estimated only 25 per cent survive. 

We annually appropriate more in the payment of pensions 
than any government in the world. and since the foundation of 
the Government have disbursed for pensions more than $4,230,- 
000,000. Of this amount nearly $4,000,000,000 has been distrib- 
uted to the veterans of the Civil War. These figures at first 
blush seem almost staggering, but when we take into consid- 
eration that each Congress in recent years has appropriated 
about a billion dollars to conduct the affairs of the Government 
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great battles might be barred from its provisions. Many who 
served in the Pennsylvania regiments-at the great Battle of 
Gettysburg, July 1, 2, and 3, 1863, and who had just enlisted 
prior to its commencement, and who by receipt of wounds 
or injuries could not serve in the Army afterwards, would be 
deprived of the benefit of an age pension act. More than 
12,000 of these men participated in that memorable: battle, the 
sixteenth decisive battle of the werld, many of whom still 
survive. 

Under the provisions of the Sherwood bill these survivors 
and those in like cases are amply provided for. I shall yote 
against the section of the bill prohibiting those who have a net 
income of $1,000 or more from receiving the benefits of the act. 
I shall vote against the provisions of the bill relating to sol- 
diers’ homes. It unjustly discriminates against the inmates of 
such homes. Many of the inmates of our soldiers’ homes are 
without families and know not the meaning of a home, Many 
of them have no other place to go, and to deprive them of this 
privilege in their declining days would be an extreme hardship. 
It is estimated that 20,000 would be affected by this provision. 
While it is asserted that this provision of the bill would save 
the Government some thousands of dollars, our magnanimity 
should forbid us from depriving the inmates of these homes 
of the privileges that they now regard as sacred. We can 
afford to be magnanimous toward those who went out during 
the trying days of the Civil War and by deeds of valor and 
heroism kept intact the Union; but for their privations and 
patriotism we might not to-day be known as one of the great 
powers of the world and our flag respected by all nations. 

The statement has been made by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Evans] that the bill under consideration is inartfully 
drawn and is patchwork and piecemeal legislation. This in- 
dictment is absolutely without foundation. He asserts that 
the second section is so inartfully drawn as to include the 
soldiers of the Southern Confederacy. I am at utter loss to 
understand how he can come to any such conclusion. It is a 
fundamental rule of construction wherever English jurispru- 
dence exists that any legislative act must be read from its four 
corners. A single sentence, a single paragraph, or a single sec- 
tion can not be segregated from the whole. The enacting clause 
of the bill is to grant service pensions to certain defined veter- 
ans of the Civil War. The first provision provides “that any 
person who served in the military or naval service of the United 
States during the Civil War,” and so forth. To give full force to 
the full context of the bill no department or tribunal would 
construe the first section to include any other than the veterans 
of the Civil War. 

The gentleman also criticizes the bill for the reason that it 
specifically states that it does not repeal any existing law, and 
says that the bill is so crudely drawn that it does not refer to 
other statutes. Had the gentleman been familiar with like 
legislation, he would have discovered that the author of the bill 
simply followed the usual practice in such matters. Not being 
satisfied with his onslaught against the provisions of the bill he 
saw proper to attack the report accompanying the bill. He 
characterizes the report “for a want of common sense.” In 
justice to that grand old veteran, the chairman of the Invalid 
Pensions Committee, who won his spurs in the line of duty on 
the field of battle, I must say that this charge made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman smacks of maliciousness and exhibits a 
want of common propriety. The report filed by the chairman 
specifies that there would be a great saving to the Government 
on account of the examining physicians; that under the pro- 
yisions of the bill the services of a pension examiner would be 
practically eliminated. The distinguished gentleman says that 
there is neither reason nor sense in the assertion. Had he given 
this question any consideration whatever he certainly would 
have discovered the fallacy of his position. Any applicant, 
under the pending bill, will not be required to secure a certificate 
from the board of pension physicians; proof of service will be 
the only proof exacted from him. Those who are now receiving 
pensions, under existing laws are required to make proof of dis- 
ability arising from wounds or injuries received while in the 
service, will become pensioners under this act, if vitalized into 
law, without such proof. Lessthan 3,000 pensioners were placed 
upon the roll for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, who had 
never been pensioned before under existing law. Most of the 
examinations now required are those for increase of pensious, 
and it is safe to say that the majority of such applicants were 
receiving far less than they would receive under the pending 
bill. It therefore follows that these examinations would be 
reduced to a very limited number, and the usefulness of the 
examining board will have vanished. 

We expended for medical examinations last fiscal year $206,- 
768, and I assert, without fear of contradiction, that the bulk of 
this will be saved to the Government by enactment of the pend- 


ing bill. In addition to that, we expended the last fiscal year 
$283,219 for special examinations. This sum was expended for 
salaries, per diem, and expenses, Enact this bill into law and we 
will have little use for the special examiner, thereby saying 
practically all of this sum to the Government, 

The gentleman also asserts that there was appropriated for 
the payment of pensions last year on account of the Civil War 
$157,200,000. In his extreme ardor to cast reflections upon the 
integrity of the bill under consideration he exemplifies a total 
disregard for truth. The figures he gave included the total 
appropriation for pensioners of all wars and the regular estab- 
lishment. The amount disbursed as pensions for the Civil War 
is estimated to be about $101,000,000—a little mistake of the 
gentleman of nearly $57,200,000. He characterizes the report of 
the committee as guesswork, but when analyzed his argument is 
punctured with inaccuracies. Finally, he proposes to submit the 
entire pension subject to a commission to codify the law, in face 
of the fact that no department has made such a demand and no 
complaint against the existing pension laws exists. 

It has been said upon the floor of the House, and by a Mem- 
ber on this side of the Chamber, that this measure is in de- 
fiance to the policy of Democratic economy. Every dollar ex- 
pended in pensions is paid in extinguishment of a debt due 
from the Government to the old veteran for services rendered. 
Such services as were performed by the soldiers of the Civil 
War can not be measured by dollars and cents. It is not only 
for the sufferings and hardships endured and the many sacri- 
fices made for which we are indebted while in actual war, but, 
in addition, accomplished results. Through their valor, their 
ennobling efforts, the greatest Republic in all history is an 
accomplished fact, and enduring. Suppose it will cost 
$75,000,000 more than the present laws provide for, it can not 
last but a few years. We can easily meet this increment by 
enforced retrenchment in a few of the great departments of 
the Government. This has been clearly demonstrated in the 
administration of the Post Office Department, and without im- 
pairment to the efficiency of that service. We can build fewer 
Dreadnoughts to deteriorate to worthlessness in less than a 
decade. The great Army and Navy appropriations, approxi- 
mating $300,000,000 annually, can easily be curtailed without 
impairment to the national defense. The millions we annually 
expend in the attempt to improve harbors and rivers can be 
more economically expended, the appropriations for such pur- 
pose cut down by the millions. We can reduce the 18 pension 
agencies now established to 1 office located at the great Capital 
of the Nation, pay the old soldiers by check, and thus simplify 
this arm of the service, thereby economizing to the extent of 
several millions. The prohibitory tariff of 1.90 cents per pound 
on sugar, one of the prime necessities of life that must be upon 
the table of the poor as well as the rich, can be reduced one- 
half, and add millions to the public revenues. We can compel 
the Sugar Trust, the recipient of the prohibitory tariff on that 
article, to give the Government honest weight upon importa- 
tions and realize some millions. The great departments of the 
Government, literally honeycombed with extra vagances, may be 
conducted more economically ; and if so, millions can be realized 
with which to reward the old soldier in the infirmities of his 
declining days. Let justice be done. 


The Sherwood Pension Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 12, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 1) granting a service pasion to certain defined 
veterans of the Civil W. 

Mr. LINTHICUM said: 

Mr. Speaker: I want only a few moments of the time of 
this House to place on record my views of this bill. No man 
ean read or recall the stirring history of our Civil War withont 
increasing admiration for the men who wore the blue and those 
who wore the gray, and without more reverent regard for the 
depth and purity of that patriotism which has ever filled our 
land and caused men to unselfishly lay their lives upon the 
altar of their country for what they believed to be the right. 

The lithe, active, full-blooded young boys and young men, 
drawn from the farm, the factory, and the shop, who made up 
the armies that were a part of the greatest military drama of 
modern history are now old men; their course of life is nearly 
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run, and in their declining days they ask only the support and 
care of the Government they so loyally served. As Maj. O'Hara 
has beautifully expressed it in his immortal poem, The Bivoune 
of the Dead: 
The neighing steed, the flashing blade, 
The trumpet's stirring blast, 
The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 
The din and shout are passed ; 
No war's wild note nor gions pul 
Shall thrill with fierce deligh 
Those breasts that never more shall feel 
The rapture of the fight. 

It is a significant fact that in this House we are to-day privi- 
leged to witness the spectacle of men who wore the gray urging 
this pension measure, that those who opposed them in that 
great strife may be protected and cared for in their old age by 
the country for which they fought. This is something which 
testifies more convincingly and eloquently than any words that 
may be uttered in this Chamber that we are a reunited people, 
and that the sectional feeling which once existed above and 
below Mason and Dixon's line is a thing of the past. 

We Democrats of Maryland claim that our State is a part of 
the “solid South.” But, notwithstanding that the sympathies 
of a great portion of our people during the Civil! War were 
with the Southland, we have never failed to recognize the 
valor and patriotism of the men who wore the blue and been 
ever ready to accord them that justice to which they ure enti- 
tled. Typifying this attitude of our State, there stands near 
the entrance to Druid Hill Park, in the city of Baltimore, a 
beautiful monument in memory of the Union soldiers of Mary- 
land. This monument was erected under the act of a Demo- 
cratic legislature, signed by a Democratic governor, and my 
work for this measure, when a member of the Maryland Senate, 
is one of the pleasantest recollections of my life. 

Our State also maintains a Confederate soldiers’ home, where 
are tenderly cared for in their declining days the men who 
once wore the gray and gave the best that was in them to the 
institution has always been appropriated the necessary funds 
lost cause.” And be it said to the credit of our Commonwealth, 
regardless of whether a Democratic or a Republican adminis- 
tration has been in control of the affairs of our State, this 
to provide for the wants of its venerable inmates. 

At the last congressional election hundreds of thousands of 
veterans all over this country, who have for years been assidu- 
ously schooled and instructed by Republican politicians in the 
belief that the Democratic Party was inimical to them and that 
they could never hope for fair treatment at its hands, went to 
the polls and cast their votes for Democratic candidates under 
the final conviction that from no other source could they obtain 
justice. It is amusing, Mr. Chairman, to hear some men de- 
claiming now that this is not a party question. Very properly 
it is not. But our friends on the other side of this House have 
in the past permitted no opportunity to escape wherein they 
could make political capital of favorable pension legislation. 

I fully recognize the justice and propriety of the objections 
which have been raised to this bill upon the ground that it 
gives to many undeserving persons pensions which they should 
not receive. However, these cases are in the great minority, 
and, notwithstanding the truth of such objections, I fail to see 
either the justice or equity of depriving thousands of deserving 
veterans of the help which they need and which this Govern- 
ment is in duty bound to give them, for the sole reason that a 
comparatively few undeserving may receive something to 
which they are not properly entitled. 

It is true that the American people expect of us an econom- 
ical administration of the affairs of this Government, but I 
do not believe they expect this economy at the expense of just 
treatment of our country’s defenders. It is also true that this 
bill provides for the expenditure of a large sum of money, but 
when we consider the benefits which this Government derived 
from the services of these men there is to their eredit a total 
in comparison to which all the moneys that will be expended 
under this bill will appear insignificant. 

The Democratic platform of 1908 contained a provision 
declaring for liberal pensions to the old soldiers, and upon that 
platform I was elected one of the presidential electors of 
my party. My party haying promulgated no other declara- 
tion upon that subject since that date, I take it that the one 
then announced should be regarded as defining the party’s 
attitude upon this question and should be borne in mind when 
we come to yote. 

I shall vote for and will be glad to see this pension measure 
passed by this House, and in connection with its passage I 
will have but one regret—the regret that it is not broad enough 
to include those thousands of loyal Americans who wore the 
gray, who did their duty, as they saw it, as loyally and truly 
as those who wore the blue. 


The Sherwood Pension Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. J. HENRY GOEKE, 


OF OHIO, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, December 12, 1911, 
On the bill (H. R. 1) granting a service 8 to certain defined 
veterans of the Civil War. 

Mr. GOEKE said: 

Mr. Speaker: I shall vote for the bill under consideration for 
two reasons: First, because I believe that it is right and, sec- 
ondly, because the platform upon which I was elected to this 
House contained a declaration, in plain and simple language, 
favoring the enactment into law of this bill. 

The bill provides for a service pension not based upon age, 
but recognizing the services rendered by the persons affected 
thereby during the Civil War on behalf of the Union. The so- 
called Sulloway bill which is being urged by the enemies of 
pension legislation in this House is what is commonly known 
as an age-pension bill. If any further pension legislation in 
the interest of the old Union soldier is at all possible in this 
Congress, it must come through the enactment of the bill under 
consideration. For 16 years the Republican Party has been 
in absolute control of the legislative and executive branches 
of the Government, and during all that time nothing has been 
done of any substantial nature in behalf of the surviving Union 
soldiers of the Civil War. During the Sixty-first Congress the 
House passed what is known as the Sulloway age-pension law, 
which will be offered as a substitute for the pending bill, but 
the other end of the Capitol failed to even give it consideration. 
The Invalid Pension Committee of this House, of which my 
colleague, the venerable Isaac R. SHeRrwoop, has the honor 
and distinction of being the chairman, after a careful canvass 
of the situation assure us that an age-pension bill has no 
chance of being enacted into law by reason of the opposition 
thereto at the other end of the Capitol and the White House, 
and that if any pension bill can prevail at all it must be along 
the line of a service pension measure. 

The Invalid Pension Committee has approved H. R. 1, the 
pending measure, the same being, on principle, in line with the 
dollar-a-day pension bill first introduced by the Hon. Isaac R. 
SHERWOOD in December, 1907. A bill of a similar nature was 
also reintroduced in December, 1909, by the same author, and 
was pending in the Invalid Pension Committee up to March 4, 
1911, the end of the Sixty-first Congress. The present bill does 
not repeal or modify a single existing pension law. If the sol- 
dier is so situated that other existing pension laws will afford 
him better relief than the pending measure if enacted into law, 
he is in no wise hampered nor is he required to invoke the pro- 
visions of this bill, 

A service pension proceeds upon the theory that a soldier who 
fought in behalf of the Union during the Civil War rendered 
services for which he has not been fully compensated by our 
Government, and the Government therefore tacitly acknowledges 
a bona fide existing indebtedness in behalf of such soldier, and 
that, by the enactment into law of this bill, the Government is 
only authorizing the payment of its lawfully existing indebted- 
ness. No one will claim that the men who fought the battles 
of the Republic for more than four long years were ever fairly 
compensated for the services they rendered, the hardships they 
endured, or the pleasures they forewent in behalf of their coun- 
try. It can in no wise be regarded as a gratuity or a charity, 
but it simply means that the Government will pay now what 
it ought to have paid during the war. It means that the Goy- 
ernment being now rich, with unlimited resources and ample 
means wherewith to pay, will discharge a debt due and owing 
to the men who saved the Republic, which it was not able to 
pay at the time of the rendition of the services. 

The age-pension bill, the principle of which is incorporated 
in the so-called Sulloway bill, proceeds upon the theory that a 
grateful Government, recognizing that men who fought for the 
Republic in the Civil War are now destitute on account of old 
age, will, as a matter of charity, make them a present of some 
amount to keep them from want. I can not help but feel that 
the great majority of the surviving Union soldiers prefer to be 
placed in a position of being creditors having a meritorious 
claim against the Government for services rendered and yet un- 
paid than to be placed in such a position. Of course, it is 
argued in favor of the age-pension bill, and the argument is 
plausible, that all Union comrades of the Civil War should 
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share alike 45 years after the war, and that the short-term 


soldier and the long-service veteran should be pensioned at the 


same rate. If this argument prevails, what will be the result? 
Take, for instance, a man who enlisted in 1862, when 16 years 
old, for 3 years, and served in 20 battles, being mustered out, 
say, in 1865, and then take a soldier who enlisted for 100 days, 
in 1864, at the age of 28 years, the former, being now 65 years 
old, would, under the so-called age-pension bill, draw a pension 
of $20 per month, while the latter, the 100-day man, who saw 
no service and was never at the front but is now 75 years old, 
would draw $36 per month. Or, in other words, a soldier hay- 
ing rendered 8 years’ service and fought in 20 battles for the 
Union would receive $20 per month, while the 100-day soldier, 
who fought in no battle, but was in his home camp, would get 
$36 per month. I am quite sure that this would be an unwar- 
ranted inequality and so glaringly unjust that no one could 
defend it. In passing, however, I want to say that if, by a 
majority of the votes of this House, the so-called Sulloway bill 
is substituted for the present bill, I shall, sooner than to see 
all pension legislation fail at this time, notwithstanding its 
gross inequalities, give it my support. 

House bill No. 1 (the Sherwood bill) provides four classes— 
$15 per month, $20 per month, $25 per month, and $30 per 
month, rated on the length of service, the average rate, as 
reported by the committee, being $22.50, or $270 per year. The 
average rate per man during the year ending July 1, 1911, was 
$191.41. The average increase under House bill No. 1 would be, 
therefore, $78.59. The four classes above referred to are regu- 
lated as follows: Soldiers who served 90 days and not more 
than 6 months, $15 per month; 6 months and not more than 9 
months, $20 per month; 9 months and Jess than a year, $25 per 
month; and the soldier who served 1 year or over, $30 per 
month. 

There are, however, two provisions in this bill that I feel are 
objectionable in a service pension bill. If a service pension is 
based upon the principle of an existing indebtedness for serv- 
ices rendered in behalf of the Union during the Civil War, then 
the payment for such services ought to be made to persons 
coming within the various classes hereinbefore enumerated, 
regardless of their present whereabouts in this country and 
also regardless of their present financial status. It would be 
against the very principle of a service pension bill to discrimi- 
nate against any part of the several classes affected thereby. 
To my mind the provision that no one who shall be in receipt 
of a pension of $25 or more per month under this act shall be 
entitled to admission or residence in the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; and no State or Territorial home 
for disabled soldiers and sailors shall receive any aid from the 
General Government on account of any person who shall be in 
receipt of a pension of $25 per month or more under this act” 
destroys the very basic principle of a service pension, and I 
shall support an amendment to strike this limitation or provi- 
sion from the bill. If the man who is able to live at home 
with his family or with his friends is entitled by reason of 
services rendered for his country to a pension of $25 or $30 
per month, I can see no good reason why the soldier who is less 
fortunate and less happily situated, and compelled to go to an 
unattractive public institution for want of any other place to 
stay, should be barred from receiving the same pension. In 
fact, the soldier now confined m the soldiers’ home would, if 
he could, prefer a thousand times over to live at home or with 
his friends and receive no pension than to be confined in one 
of these homes at the maximum pension provided for in this 
bill, and therefore I hope that this House will disregard the 
recommendation of the committee in respect to chis limitation 
and strike it out of the bill. 

Then, there is another limitation in the bill that is just as in- 
compatible with the principles of a service pension as the one 
that I have just referred to, and that is found in the following 
language: 

That no one shall be entitled to pension under this act who is in 
receipt of an annual net income of $1,000 or more, exclusive of any 
pension that he may receive. 

In addition to being against the principle of a service pension, 
it would probably cost more to carry into effect the limitation 
itself than to pay the soldiers who might be barred the amount 
of pension they would otherwise be entitled to. It would re- 
quire evidence and proof in every case that the applicant for 
pension did not have a net income of $1,000, and so forth. It 
would require special examiners tp prevent frauds, which would 
have a tendency to complicate the administration of the law. 
It would give the soldier who has a net income of $999 or less a 
year the full pension provided for under this bill, and the sol- 
dier who has a net income of $1000 or more per year would 
be barred from receiving the benefits of this bill. Why such 
a discrimination? Why not treat them all alike? Why pun- 


ish industry, economy, and frugality? Why penalize the own- 
ership of a little property? Why say to the soldier who, 
either by inheritance or his own economy and industry, has 
accumulated a little property, that your services rendered dur- 
ing the war are not worthy of being compensated because you 
have a net income of $1,000 per year, and yet the services of 
your neighbor, who has an income of $999 per year, are worthy 
of compensation at this time? I hope that the House will strike 
out, by way of amendment, this limitation in the bill. 

The provision in the bill that a maximum pension of $30 per 
month shall be paid to all who were wounded or disabled in the 
service, even if they did not serve 90 days, is, in my judgment, a 
fair and proper provision. Under existing legislation and laws 
it has been determined that a man who has served less than 90 
days in the war can not receive a pension, but by the provisions 
of this bill, if a person who served less than 90 days was either 
wounded or disabled in the service, he receives the maximum 
pension of $30 per month. I believe that this provision ought 
to remain in the bill. 

With the objectionable features referred to eliminated, I be- 
lieve that the bill would be better received by the surviving 
soldiers of the Civil War and by the people of the country as 
well, and that it would, in fact, be the best and most righteous 
pension measure that has ever been enacted into law by this or 
any other Government. While, of course, the bill would not be 
perfect, and, no doubt, would not satisfy everybody interested, 
yet it must not be forgotten that absolute perfection is rarely 
attainable in human affairs, and that no matter what the terms 
of the measure might be, it would always be open to criticism 
and objections. If by reason of such unavoidable imperfections 
in the bill some one or more of the old veterans are not amply 
provided for, the same can be corrected in each instance by a 
special act of Congress, as has been the custom heretofore. 

It is argued by some of the Members from the Eastern States, 
and especially the State of New York, that this bill ought to 
be defeated, because it involves the expenditure of too much 
money. Ifa service pension bill is a recognition of the existence 
of an indebtedness on behalf of the Government to the surviving 
Union soldiers of the Civil War, then, in view of the fact that 
the Government is amply able to pay whatever amount is neces- 
sary by the provisions of this bill, it is no argument against 
this bill to say that it would require large sums of money to 
meet the appropriations necessary thereunder. The battles of 
the Republic in the Civil War were not won by the wealth of 
the country, and yet the wealth of the country, the enormously 
rich people in this Republic—the millionaires and men with 
large incomes and swollen fortunes—have received as much 
benefit, if not more, from the results of the victories won by 
the soldiers of the Union in the Civil War than other citizens 
have received. The idle rich of this country, as well as the 
industrious rich and owners of immense fortunes and large 
incomes, have never paid their full share of the burden of taxa- 
tion, and yet they have been ever ready to enjoy all the bene- 
fits of the Government. I believe that within a very short 
time a sufficient number of States will ratify the amendment to 
the Constitution authorizing the enactment of a properly graded 
income-tax measure, so that the wealth of the country can be 
forced to pay its just proportion of the expenses of conducting 
the Government, and if there is no other way, wherewith to pay 
the sums required by the terms of this bill, I suggest that the 
income-tax provision, when it becomes a law, be employed to 
raise sufficient money to pay the same. By that method the 
burden would fall where it really belongs, and while the Goy- 
ernment would be paying an existing indebtedness, it would - 
likewise be collecting from people who are indebted to this 
Government the sums that should have been paid into the 
Treasury years and years ago. I have no sympathy whatever 
with the argument that the Government is not able to pay, 
or ought not to pay, the appropriations necessary under this 
measure, and the argument can only be put forth by the enemies 
of this bill, well knowing that the same is neither sound nor 
entitled to even respectful consideration. I do not believe in 
commencing the practice of economy by depriving the men who 
saved the Union of that to which they are justly entitled. 

If economy must be practiced in order to meet the appro- 
priations required by this bill, let us suspend the building of 
battleships; let us quit the practice of increasing salaries of 
public officials; let us cut down the extravagance existing in 
every department of the Government; let us cut down enormous 
attorney fees paid by the Department of ustice and require 
the officials of the Department of Justice to do the work of that 
department under the salaries fixed by law; let us practice 
economy in the hundreds of other ways that are open to us, 
without depriving the men who saved this Republic from a 
comfortable home and livelihood during their few declining years, 
Then, again, the appropriations that may be required by the 
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enactment into law of this bill will not continue a great many 
years. The old Union comrades of the Civil War are now 
dying at the rate of forty to fifty thousand per annum, and in 
the course of from 7 to 10 years very few will be among us. 
The time to do something for them and square our account 
with them is now and not next year. For every month that 
you wait 4,000 less are found upon the roll. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no hesitancy in voting for this bill. I 
hope that it will pass the House and become a law before long. 
I hope that when the hour of adjournment comes to-night the 
venerable author of this bill, Isaac R. SHerwoop, who entered 
the service of the Union in the Civil War as a private and by 
his industry, perseverance, heroism, and great patriotism rose 
to the eminence of a brigadier general and was on the firing 
line in more than 24 battles, carrying with him to-day the in- 
juries he received while fighting in defense of his country, may 
send to his comrades throughout the Union the glad tidings that 
a Democratic House of Representatives in the American Con- 
gress has this day passed the most liberal pension bill that has 
ever been passed by any legislative body in the world. Words 
can not express the debt of gratitude that surviving Union sol- 
diers of the Civil War owe to their champion in this Congress 
for fighting their battles here. He fought for four long years 
to save the Union and had the supreme satisfaction of seeing 
the Union prevail; he has fought for four long years to secure 
a just and meritorious pension measure for his old comrades, 
and he will to-day win the fight. May he live long to enjoy 
the victory and find compensation and satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that his old comrades richly deserve the benefits and good 
that may come to them by reason thereof. 


Termination of the Treaty with Russia. 


SPEECH 


HON. MICHAEL DONOHOE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In raeg House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, December 13, 1911. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
166) providing for the termination of the treaty of 1832 between the 
United States and Russia— 

Mr. DONOHOE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The pending joint resolution involves a matter 
of grave importance, affecting the rights of our citizens and the 
honor of our Nation. It seeks to abrogate a solemn treaty of 
80 years’ standing between the Government of the United States 
and that of Russia, and it gives as the reason for such abroga- 
tion that Russia, in refusing to recognize American passports, 
because of the religion professed by the holders thereof, vio- 
lated the essential provisions of that treaty. 

Article 1 of the treaty of 1832 says: 

There shall be between the territories of the high contracting parties 
a reciprocal liberty of commerce and navigation. The inhabitants of 
their respective sore shall mutually have liberty to enter the ports, 
places, and rivers of the territories of each party wherever foreign com 
merce is permitted. They shall be at liberty to sojourn and reside in 
all parts whatsoever of said territories, in order to attend to their 
affairs, and they shall enjoy, to that effect, the same security and pro- 
tection as natives of the country wherein they reside, on condition of 
thelr submitting to the laws and ordinances there prevailing and par- 
` ticularly to the regulations in force concerning commerce. 

This article clearly states that any citizen of the United 
States shall have the right to sojourn and reside, while attend- 
ing to his affairs, in any part of the Russian Empire, and that 
every subject of Russia shall have the same rights in the United 
States. This Government has faithfully lived up to the treaty 
agreement in letter and spirit, and, indeed, to all such treaties 
that it has made with the Governments of the world. With the 
exception of the coolie laborers of the Orient, the people of all 
lands are made welcome here. In the last decade more than 
8.000.000 immigrants landed on these shores. Many of these 
immigrants have come from Russia or from those unhappy 
countries that are unwillingly under her sway, and they, indeed, 
have found here a blessed asylum, free from the galling tyranny 
that forced them to quit forever their native land. 

And how has Russia kept her part of the pact? During the 
first 35 years of the existence of the treaty there was no diffi- 
culty and there was little trouble during the next 15 years, so 
that for almost 50 years no serious question arose between the 
two Governments as to the interpretation of the treaty. Dur- 
ing those 50 years few immigrants from Russia came here, but 
during the thirty-odd years that have followed, since 1880, there 
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has been a decided change in the domestic policy of Russia, 
especially as regards her Jewish subjects, with the result that 
vast numbers of those people have sought refuge here. And 
during this new exodus the treaty question has grown to be a 
serious one, as Russia has refused to recognize passports issued 
by the United State to citizens Whenever these citizens hap- 
pened to be Jews. 

Now, the resolution before the House makes this proper 
declaration, which is in true accord with the spirit of our 
Constitution: 

That the people of 
principle that the rights ot Eager eg ofr yr ab hee 
or abroad because of race or religion; that the Government of the 
United States concludes its treaties for the equal protection of all 
classes of its citizens, without regard to race or religion; that the 
Government of the United States will not be a party to any treaty 
which discriminates, or which by one of the parties thereto is so con- 
strued as to discriminate, between American citizens on the ground of 
race or religion. 

The treaty of 1832 was negotiated during the Presidency of 
that, perhaps, sturdiest of American statesmen, Andrew Jackson. 
From what we have learned of the life and character of “ Old 
Hickory,” his love of justice. his fearless advocacy of the 
people's rights, his broad and liberal democracy, we may safely 
say that were he here to-day he would be amazed at Russia's 
brazen disregard of the solemn treaty obligation contracted in 
his time, and his voice would be raised in advocacy of the 
immediate passage of this resolution. 

During the more than 30 years that the treaty rights of 
American citizens have been ignored by Russia and the Amer- 
ican passports of our citizens rejected for no other apparent 
reason than that those citizens were Jews, the diplomacy of 
such brilliant statesmen as Blaine and Bayard and Olney and 
others has not been able to prevail against the stolid indiffer- 
ence of the Muscovite. 

At this point I want to say that I do not believe that the 
people of Russia are to be blamed for the faults of the Russian 
Government. Their well-known bravery on the battle field and 
their characteristic coolness in the hour of danger stamp them 
as a great race, and my reading of their history not only makes 
me feel that there is a strong spirit of democracy in the Russian 
people, but gives me hope that that spirit will soon be able to so 
assert itself that there shall be an end to those disabilities, indig- 
nities, and cruelties that an autocratic government imposes upon 
the helpless victims of its inhuman hate. The murmurings of 
discontent, the rumblings of unrest among the masses, are the 
signs of a great awakening that is sure to result in the early 
triumph of the people’s cause. As in other lands, where but 
yesterday the iron heel of heartless despotism was felt and 
where to-day the light of liberty is breaking, so in darkest 
Russia I am hopeful that the day is near when a brutal 
aristocracy shall make way for a hopeful democracy that will 
establish the fundamental principle of human equality. 

This is not a Jewish question, although, naturally, Jews figure 
most prominently in it because they, more than any other ele- 
ment of our citizens, have family and other ties in Russia. It 
has been shown that Catholic priests and Protestant ministers, 
armed with American passports, have also been denied entry 
into Russia because of their religious beliefs, 

It is not a partisan question, for both great parties have 
emphatically pledged themselves to insist upon the integrity of 
the American passport and the just protection of all our citi- 
zens abroad 

The Republican national convention on June 19, 1908, adopted 
the following plank in its platform: 


We commend the vigorous efforts made by the administration to pro- 
tect American citizens in foreign lands, and pledge ourselves to insist 
upon the just and equal protection of all our citizens abroad. It is the 
. duty of the Government to procure for all our citizens, 
without distinction, the rights of travel and sojourn in friendly coun- 
ior Anpa es declare ourselves in favor of all proper efforts tending 
to that end. 


And on July & of that same year the Democratic national 
convention, in its platform, made the following declaration : 


We pledge ourselves to insist upon the just and lawful protection of 
our citizens at home and abroad, and to use all proper measures to 
secure for them, whether native born or naturalized, and without dis- 
tinction of race or creed, the equal protection of our laws and the en- 
joyment of all rights and privileges open to them under the covenants 
of our treaties of friendship and commerce: and if under existing 
treaties the right of travel and sojourn is denied to American citizens, 
or recognition is withheld from American passports by any countries 
on the ground of race or creed, we favor the beginning of negotiations 
with the Governments of such countries to secure by treaties the re- 
moval of these unjust discriminations. We demand that all over the 
world a duly authenticated rt issued by the Government of the 

shall be proof of the fact that he 
an American citizen, and shall entitle him to the treatment due him 
as such. 


This, therefore, is a question broader than that of race or 
creed. It is a question that is higher than any material consid- 
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erations of trade and commerce. It is one that affects most 
gravely our Americanism. With us it is a proud boast that we 
are American citizens, and wherever we may go in other lands 
we want to feel that as such citizens we have ample shield in 
the protecting aegis of the Stars and Stripes. Entertaining 
such thoughts, I will g'ay vote in favor of the pending reso- 
lution. 

Let the treaty be abrogated, so that justice may be done and 
equality be insured to all our citizens. Its abrogation may, 
and I hope will, bring Russia to a sense of her indefensible 
position in her treatment not only of American citizens of 
Jewish faith. but of her Jewish citizens of Russian birth as 
well. And if its abrogation tend to strengthen the spirit of 
liberty in downtrodden Poland and stimulate to greater efforts 
the sons of that gallant race to which Europe owes so much 
and to which America’s debt of gratitude is not small, I shall 
deem doubly glorious our work of this day. [Applause.] 


Treaty Between Russia and the United States. 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE R. MALBY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, December 13, 1911, 


On the resolution (H. J. Res. zee? providing for the termination of the 
treaty of 1832 between the United States and Russia. 

Mr. MALBY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: My reasons for opposing the passage of the 
resolution haying for its purpose the annulment of the treaty 
between this country and Russia are, briefly, as follows: That 
this treaty was signed between the two countries in 1832, and 
for more than three-quarters of a century it has served the 
purpose for which it was intended, and maintained our friendly 
and commercial relations, except that for several years last 
past certain citizens of this country, and in particular the Jews, 
have complained that Russia had discriminated against them 
in that their officials have refused to indorse their passports 
issued by the Government of the United States. It is for this 
refusal and none other that the passage of the resolution is 
urged. 

Of course, if there was reason to suppose that by the passage 
of this resolution we could remedy the evils complained of, then 
such action on our part would be justifiable; but if, on the 
contrary, we have no reason to expect that Russia will modify 
her policy with respect to such of our citizens as they do not 
desire to have enter their territory, then, in my judgment, it 
is not justifiable, because it does not create a situation which 
will benefit anyone. Under present conditions most all of the 
citizens of the United States can secure permission from the 
Russian Government to enter their territory for either business 
or pleasure. If the treaty is repealed none of our citizens, 
either Jew or gentile, will be able to visit Russia for business 
or for pleasure, either with the consent of the United States or 
of Russia. Certainly the situation which will then exist will 
not improve present conditions as to anyone, but will work 
great harm as to many others who now enjoy that privilege. 
So that, so far as I have been able to discover, the result of 
our action is to benefit no one in this country, and besides it 
will undoubtedly greatly interfere with the amicable and 
friendly relations which have so long existed between the two 
countries. 

Another reason is that any hostile action on our part can 
not be viewed otherwise by the Russian Government than as an 
act of hostility and unfriendliness which will not prove bene- 
ficial to the citizens of this country or to the Jews in Russia. 
On the contrary, it is reasonable to suppose that even their 
present depressed condition would be made much more burden- 
some than it now is and without the possibility of any friendly 
intervention on the part of the United States. 

I think that those who are responsible for the passage of the 
resolution have hardly given serious thought to the conditions 
which would exist after the treaty had been repealed, for had 
-they done so they very clearly would have seen that they 
had not improved the condition of our citizens of whatever 
nationality. Besides, it must be remembered that there are two 
sides to this case. While we hold that Russia is discriminating 
against our citizens contrary to the provisions of our treaty, 
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the Russians maintain that there is no such discrimination 
within the provisions of the treaty. On the contrary, they hold 
that as a matter of right and necessity they must retain the 
power to determine what citizens shall be privileged to enter 
Russia for any purpose. Neither is this construction on the 
part of Russia peculiar to the citizens of the United States, 
for exactly the same rule applies to the citizens of all other 
civilized countries of the world with which they have treaties 
exactly in the form of our own. Great Britain has directly 
conceded that Russia’s interpretation of the treaty with them 
upon the subject is correct. It must also be borne in mind 
that under the laws of Russia all Jewish people are confined 
to certain provinces and localities and are not permitted in 
other portions of Russia for any purpose. It will therefore be 
observed that the rules which they promulgated for the Jewish 
people of other countries are precisely those which they enforce 
as to their own people. 

It is perhaps unimportant that during the past year only 
three Jews were denied admission into Russia, while several 
others were actually admitted. It does demonstrate, however, 
that Russia, in her desire to be friendly with the United States, 
has not uniformly enforced the rule, but only in such cases as 
they saw fit. It is a very grave matter, indeed, for one country 
to break off friendly relations with another, and personally I 
have not believed that any such conditions existed as would 
justify the Congress of the United States, in passing a peremp- 
tory order directing the President of the United States to give 
notice that this treaty of such long standing between friendly 
nations should at the expiration of a given time come to an end. 

Neither do I believe—at least we have no information—that 
diplomacy has been exhausted in an effort to bring about more 
desirable results; and until all reasonable efforts have been 
exhausted we are not justified in taking such an important step. 

That Russia will change her policy there is no reasonable 
hope—at least“ when approached in this unfriendly manner. 
She will undoubtedly maintain the right, as we ourselves da, 
and have in many instances, to refuse entry to such citizens 
of foreign countries as we thought just and proper, and hence 
I rogard our whole procedure as ill-advised, unnecessary, and 
unwise. 


£. The Eight Hour Law. 


SPEECH 


HON. JESSE L. HARTMAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, December 14, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 9061) limiting the hours of daily service of laborers 
and mechanics employed upon work done for the United States, or for 
any Territory, or for the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 
Mr. HARTMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am heartily in favor of this bill and will vote 
for it with a great deal of pleasure. It has always been the 
proudest boast of Americans that in our great country the scale 
of living and opportunities for culture and improvement of the 
workingman were better than in any country in the world, and 
there is nothing so conducive to such self-improvement as a 
working day short enough to leave the workingman time for 
proper relaxation and intelligent application. 

In many branches of industry it has also been fully demon- 
strated that the eight-hour day is a profitable adjustment of 
time, as it increases the capacity of the workman by allowing 
him more time for rest and recuperation. 

It is above all important that in its treatment of labor the 
Government should set an example of generosity and humanity, 
and that as it is expected that all who work for the Government 
shall give the best service they can, so the Government in return 
should certainly give its employees in any and every capacity 
the very best treatment. i 

Finally, any legislation for the betterment of labor in any way 
is good sound Republicanism, as the history of labor legislation 
in both National and State legislative bodies will show; and it 
is therefore a pleasure as well as a duty to support this measure, 
both as a man with long and intimate association with labor 
ond deep sympathy with the workingman's struggle for better- 
ment and as a Republican who is in accord with his party’s past 
record on labor questions, 
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Eight Hour Workday. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. EDWIN E. ROBERTS, 


OF NEVADA, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, December 14, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 9061) limiting the hours of 
and mechanics employed upon work done for the United States, or for 
any Territory, or for the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 
Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada said: 

Mr. Speaker: In the discussion of this question let me say 
at the outset that the perpetuity of our institutions rests largely 
upon the character of our American homes. The real American 
home is one where love, knowledge, and patriotism prevails 
and around whose doors the children romp and play and where 
the head of that home is engaged in some sort of lawful em- 
ployment or labor. That home may be on Fifth Avenue in 
New York City or, perchance, in some rugged gulch of a west- 
ern mining camp; but it is home just the same. The char- 
acter of that home depends not only upon the head of the family, 
but upon the protection he is afforded by his employer or by 
the State or Nation in the line of his employment as regards 
hours of labor or the compensation he receives for the services 
he renders. His home may be a rented one, as is most often 
the case in our large cities, and his hours of labor may be so 
long and tedious that he is compelled to leave home at an early 
hour in the morning—long before his children are up—and labor 
until late in the evening, and if he has a great distance to go 
his children are asleep when he returns at night. Then he is 
kept away from his family, from their companionship and their 
association, and they grow up without a knowledge of each 
other. He has a small salary and most of that goes for rent, 
and he has no time for recreation or pleasure, for education or 
reading, and no time to devote to the ones he loves and for 
whose future welfare he is most responsible. The time was 
when it was different in this country. Our population was not 
so great and our cities were not so congested. Our mines, mills, 
and factories were operated upon a smaller scale and competi- 
tion for places to labor was not so keen. As time goes on com- 
petition will increase, our congested centers will continue to 
multiply, and the health and safety of our workers will needs 
be more carefully safeguarded. The struggle for an existence 
has become so keen that for the good of the whole people 
society at large—as well as for the individual himself it has 
become necessary for the individual States as well as the Fed- 
eral Government to come to the relief of those who labor for 
others. ‘Throughout the country the laboring people have by 
organized efforts improved their conditions materially the past 
few years, and what was once looked upon as unreasonable and 
ridiculous has become n reality. The hours of labor have been 
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shortened in many States and in some of the departments of | 


the Federal Government, and from now on a constant improve- 
ment will be made, not only in the hours of labor, but in the 
surroundings of the laborer, all of which will tend to improve 
the conditions and character of the American home. 

The tenement house and the hovel are sure to go. Many 
municipalities are taking steps in that direction now, and a 
general uplift of the conditions that exist in the mines, mills, 
and factories is as certain to come as the landlord is on rent 
day. Eight hours a day of earnest labor is enough for any man 
or woman, and entirely too much under the éonditions which 
exist in many of the places where labor is performed. As civil- 
ization progresses, more care and vigilance should be taken by 
the State and Nation in the care and protection of the laboring 
classes. By so doing the character of the work performed will 
be improved and the general standard of our citizenship raised. 
Every man, woman, and child who labors needs some time for 
recreation and some time for rest. Life must indeed be a dreary 
existence when the hours are such that there is no time for any- 
thing but labor and sleep. Eight hours for work, eight hours 
for recreation, and eight hours for sleep should be the proper 
division of the day’s 24 hours. 

I am in favor of this bill and hope to see it pass. I am in 
favor of extending the provisions of this bill whenever prac- 
ticable, and I venture to say that it will be extended materially 
during the next decade, Some people urge that it is unneces- 
sary for the State or Nation to interfere in matters of this kind, 
but I must say that it is not only right but it is the duty of 


both State and Nation, and the only trouble is they have not 
gone far enough along certain lines. 

When hundreds of men, women, and children are huddled to- 

gether in insanitary surroundings, toiling long, tedious hours in 
our mines, mills, and factories, it is a disgrace for any State to 
permit it. It simply means the grindigg out of the lives of 
those workers, when by proper restrictions they might not only 
have been saved, but the work which they perform have been 
of a better grade and without any loss to their employers. The 
employer does not gain by keeping his laborers working long 
and unreasonable hours. A man or woman can stand just so 
much. There is a limit to human endurance. The work of a 
man or woman who is tired and weary can not be classed 
with the work of the one who is fresh and alert. Especially is 
that true where skilled labor is required; but the unskilled 
laborer needs the protecting arm of the Government thrown 
around him just as much as the skilled laborer. 
There is nothing better to see than a crowd of laboring men 
with their dinner pails going to their homes after an eight-hour 
shift, when they receive adequate compensation and have proper 
surroundings in which to work; to see the little ones run out 
to receive their evening kiss; to see the mother of the home greet 
the husband after his day’s work, and all sit down to their din- 
ner table and partake of the home-prepared meal. After the 
dinner their time is for reading or for other recreation. The 
husband enjoyed the meal because he had the appetite. He 
came honestly by it. He worked for it. All are happy. 

That is the sort of home I would like to see every workiugman 
have. The State I represent is full of such homes. Our men 
work eight hours a day. They receive high wages. We have 
an eight-hour law, and it is there to stay. People who first 
thought that the State would go to the bow-wows” if an eight- 
hour law were passed are now realizing what it meaus. It 
means stronger, happier, healthier, and more contented men and 
better work. It means that our laboring people have the time 
to enjoy some of the good things of life and are nut compelled 
to “slave” their lives away. It means that the laborer has time 
to read and take an interest in the affairs of state. It means 
that he has ambition, and energy not all spent. It means that 
the home of which he the head is a real American home. which 
is the mainstay of our institutions. 

Nevada with its 109,700 square miles is an empire in itself. 
Do you know that we have room in our State for the entire 
population of the United States, and could give every man, 
woman, and child—amounting to over 90,000,000 of people — 
something more than three-fourths of an acre of soil? Yet with 
all our room, with all our wealth, with all our resources, we 
took the precaution to legislate for the welfare of our working- 


men. 

Congested cities and Commonwealths of the East, the North, 
and the South, with all your wealth, with all your culture, 
with all your population, with all your early sacred historical 
associations, you can well turn westward and lear» something 
concerning the treatment of your laboring men. Tear down 
your tenement houses, build playgrounds for your chiidren, 
shorten the hours of labor in your mines, mills, aud factories, 
prepare sanitary surroundings for the ones who labor, deni 
fairly with your employees, pay them a living wage, and assist 
in raising the standard of our citizenship. The Government is 
spending millions of dollars annually to raise the standurd of 
its crops and cereals, to reclaim arid lands, to improve ‘ts rivers 
and harbors, to educate its people up to an advanced stage of 
living, but what is it doing to improve the physical and mora! 
conditions of its people? Much can be done along these lines, 
and I believe that this bill is a step in the right direction. I 


shall cast my vote for it, and I trust that the vote will be unani- 
| mous. But you say, What is to be gained physically and morai'y 


by reducing the hours of employment to eight hours per day? 
Why, my friends, we have philanthropists who are spending 
millions of dollars in furnishing and equipping libraries, and 
in creating parks and other places for public amusement, aud 


_ endowing great universities and colleges, erecting churches, and 
| yet the poor laborer whose hours of labor are too long aud 


tedious can not enjoy or receive the benefits of any of them. 
What time has he for reading or other recreation? None. He 
is glad enough, after he eats his scanty meal, to crawl into 
bed and rest his weary bones. He has no time for church nor 
society. No time to improve himself either physically. mentally, 
or morally. He has no time to look out for and advance tlie 
interests of his family circle. He becomes simply a part of 
the machinery itself, and life holds little in store for him or 
those dependent upon him. 

The individuals make up the Nation, and every undesirable 
member of society makes the Nation just that much weaker. 
I think too often some of our employers seek out some par- 
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ticular downtrodden class of men who will work the longest 
hours, content with any kind of surroundings and any kind of 
wages. That sort of action is unpatriotic. It is un-American. 
That is one reason why we find so many of the lowest type of 
the various races in our country to-day. They have known 
oppression all their lives, are used to it, know nothing else, and 
are willing to continue it in this land of liberty. 

Our lowest scale of wages to them is much in advance of what 
they ever dreamed of at home. We invite foreigners, and we 
bid them come, but we do want that class which will assimilate 
with us and become a part of the body politic. We do not 
want the “scum and scourings” of creation nor that class of 
foreigners who come here merely for the purpose of making 
money to send home, where they themselves expect sooner or 
later to go and remain. We want that class of foreigners who 
come here believing in our institutions and who desire to become 
American citizens in the full sense of the word, and who will 
assist us in making our Government the best on earth. 

There are some employers who would work their employees 
24 hours a day if they could, but I am glad to say they are a 
small minority. 

Let us bear in mind that the better the workingman is paid, 
the more reasonable his hours of labor, and the more sanitary 
his surroundings the better is he prepared to meet the duties 
of citizenship and to assume the responsibilities of a real home. 


The Eight Hour Law. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES MATTHEWS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, December 14, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 9061) limiting the hours of daily service of laborers 
and mechanics employed upon work done for the United States, or for 
any Territory, or for the trict of Columbia, and for other purposes. 
Mr. MATTHEWS said: 

Mr. Speaker: Having formerly had many years’ experience 
as a worker in the iron mills of western Pennsylvania and later 
being to some extent interested in works employing a large 
number of men, I feel that it would not be detrimental to the 
Government should this bill be passed in its present form. 

In the district which I have the honor to represent are situ- 
ated two of the largest tin-plate mills in the world, together 
with many iron and steel mills and other manufacturing plants. 
In all of these plants the 8-hour-a-day plan has been adopted, 
It has been said at times that the reduction of hours of labor 
from 10 to 9 and finally from 9 to 8 has added greatly to 
the cost of production. In practice, however, it has proven 
the reverse, as a man who works under the S-hour-a-day law 
becomes less fatigued, his brain is more active, and he can 
accomplish as much in the 8 hours as he formerly could in 10. 

Referring to section 2 of the bill, regarding armor and armor 
plate, the objection may be raised that in times of urgent de- 
mand for such material it would prevent the firms which have 
contracted with the Government from supplying the material 
contracted for in sufficient quantities to meet the emergency. 
This objection can be met with the statement that the large 
corporations referred to have installed a system commonly 
known as the “S-hour shift,“ by which they are enabled 
to keep their plants in continuous operation during the 24 
hours, and by this plan the work can be completed much 
sooner and better material furnished than under the old system 
of à 10-hour day and overtime when rushed with orders. 

So far I have spoken from the manufacturers’ standpoint. 
Now, a word as to the benefits derived by the workingman from 
this system. He has more time to devote to his family, to much- 
needed rest, and to the study of the great problems of the day, 
and thus becomes a more contented and better satisfied man and 
a more useful and intelligent citizen. 

It is therefore only just and also a more businesslike propo- 
sition, since the larger corporations have almost universally 
adopted this system because of the mutual benefit employed, 
that firms contracting with the Government be required to install 
a like system and place its employees upon a par with other 
workingmen. I therefore wish to go on record as favoring 
the 8-hour workday, and I will vote for this bill because 
it will better the position of the workingman, 


Eight Hour Workday. 


SPEECH 


O 


HON. JOHN A. M. AD AIR, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, December 14, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 9061) limiting the hours of daily service of laborers 
and m es employed upon work done for the United States, or for 
any Territory, or for the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses, À 


Mr. ADAIR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The pending bill, which limits the hours of 
labor on all Government work, meets with my approyal, and I 
shall gladly give it my support. I have always favored an 
eight-hour workday. This bill provides that all contracts made, 
to which the United States, any Territory, or the District of 
Columbia is a party, shall contain a proviso or requirement of 
an eight-hour workday for laborers and mechanics. I am for 
this bill because it is in the interest of labor and because I 
believe it to be in the interest of the Government. ‘The labor- 
ing men of this country are deserving of our sincere and earnest 
consideration. I stand to-day where I have stood all the time 
during my six years’ service in this body, favorable to liberal 
legislation in the interest of those who earn their bread in the 
sweat of their faces. On February 17, 1910, in speaking to the 
House, I made use of the following language: 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, the men for whom I speak to-day are 
looking to Congress for relief and are worthy of the most pa- 
tient and careful consideration it is possible to give them. 
There are none who contribute more to society or to the great- 
ness and grandeur of our country than the millions of men who 
mold and fashion out of our natural resources the products of 
the mills and the factories. In fact, it is the wage earners, no 
matter how or where employed, who produce a large part of 
the country’s wealth and who at all times have been the Na- 
tion’s surest protection in time of peril. Go back through the 
pages of history as far as you will and you will find that in all 
ages and in all times the men who earn their bread in the 
sweat of their faces have been the bulwark of society and have 
contributed much that has benefited and blessed the human 
race. And these are the men, the humble tollers of our coun- 
try, whose lives at best are barren, compared with the upper 
classes, and devoid of anything but the hardest labor and the 
least expensive and simplest forms of pleasure, who appeal to us 
for relief. I contend, sir, that Congress has no greater duty to 
perform than to see that full and complete justice is done the 
millions of wage earners who constitute the greater part of our 
enormous population and who are to-day being ground down to 
a meager living by trusts and combinations which are building 
up colossal fortunes by controlling the output and fixing the 
price of many of the commodities of life. A careful investiga- 
tion discloses the fact that practically everything consumed by 
the common people is controlled by trusts and combinations and 
have advanced with leaps and bounds until many of the necessi- 
ties are now classed as luxuries. It is shown by statistics com- 
piled by the Bureau of Commerce and Labor that the average 
increase in what the wage earner must buy is far aboye the 
average increase in wages, and these facts show conclusively 
that the present time is not a time of prosperity for those who 
work for wages or on fixed salaries. 

“ Statistics also show that the average wage paid to labor is 
about $1.50 per day, and with such wages it is next to impos- 
sible for the average man to live and keep even. In view of 
these facts, no time should be lost by Congress in the enactment 
of such legislation as will protect the people from the extortion 
of trusts controlling the output and fixing the price of the 
necessities of life. 

“I know, Mr. Chairman, it frequently happens when a Mem- 
ber takes the floor and makes a plea for the common people 
he ‘is classed as a demagogue by some New York trust-owned 
newspaper or by those who seem to think that government 
was instituted for them, and them alone, but if he takes the 
floor and advocates a million-dollar subsidy for some Wall 
Street corporation in the opinion of these same people he is 
a great patriot. So far as I am concerned, it makes no differ- 
ence to me what I am called by this class of patriots. So long 
as I remain a Member of this House T shall use my voice and 
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vote in opposition to the commercial vampires who seek special 
privileges at our hands in order that they may build up stu- 
pendous fortunes wrongfully taken from the pockets of the 
people. I claim the right to speak for the plain citizenship of 
our country without my motives being questioned, for I was 
born and reared among them, in the atmosphere of poverty, 
and the interest I have in their welfare comes from my asso- 
ciation with them and my knowledge of their needs and 
condition.” 

Mr. Speaker, my position with reference to labor is the same 
to-day as it was when I uttered these statements, and I stand 
here ready to cast by vote for this bill and any other legisla- 
tion that will do full and complete justice to our great army of 
workingmen. In submitting his report on the bill the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on Labor [Mr. WILSON of 
Pennsylvania] has well said that the introduction of labor- 
Saving devices into the industrial and commercial life of the 
Nation has greatly enhanced the productivity of the worker in 
a given period of time. Naturally the workers have sought to 
secure some of the benefits of their increased productivity in 
the form of a shorter workday. In many industries in the 
* country a maximum eight-hour workday has been established 
by mutual agreement between employer and employee. These 
trade agreements have had the effect of shortening the hours 
of labor in other lines of industry where no trade agreement 
exists. The result has been beneficial to the country at large 
by raising the moral, intellectual, and physical standard of the 
workers to a higher plane and improving the general standard 
of living. 

It is conceded by many economists that the standard of liv- 
ing has as much to do with the rates of wages obtained as the 
rate of wages has to do with the standard of living. When, 
by virtue of a higher standard of living, people have become 
accustomed to the-use of good food, good clothing, good homes, 
good schooling facilities, and good conditions of employment, 
they will not readily accept wages and terms of employment 
that do not enable them to continue these conditions. Not- 
withstanding these facts, wages do and will no doubt continue 
to fluctuate with varying industrial and commercial conditions. 
That is not the case, as a rule, with the shortening of the hours 
of labor. When a shorter workday has been established, it 
Seldom occurs that there is a return to the longer workday, and 
therefore the lessening of the hours of labor almost invariably 
result in the permanent improvement of the conditions of the 
workers. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this bill will pass without a dissenting 
vote. The tendency of the times is toward the improvement 
and betterment of social conditions. For this tendency we are 
largely indebted to civic societies, philanthropic organizations, 
newspapers, and magazines, all of which are advocating legis- 
lation which will tend to improve the social, moral. and intel- 
lectual standing of our great army of working people. At a 
later date in the session I shall insist on the passage of other 
legislation that will reduce the cost of living and bring a much- 
needed relief to those who depend on their daily, weekly, or 
monthly wage for their support. 


The Eight Hour Law. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WALTER L. HENSLEY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, December 14, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 9061) limiting the hours of ang service of laborers 
and mechanics employed upen work done for the United States, or for 
any Territory, or for the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HENSLEY said: 

Mr. Speaker: I desire to take advantage of general leave 
granted Members in this connection. 

I am entirely in accord with the purpose of this legislation; 
it is a step in the right direction. Through the enactment of 
this measure which we are going to pass the Government 
will set the standard at eight hours per day for all laborers 
and mechanics. Private employers can therefore no longer 
say that the demands of their employees in this respect are 
unreasonable when the Government has said that such demands 
are reasonable and just, It has been the policy of the Govern- 
ment for a great many years in dealing with its employees to 


keep pace with the highest standard in private institutions, 
and justly so; the Government should be a model employer. 
If, therefore, union labor had done nothing more than to 
give us this bill and kindred measures, which have been and 
are now under consideration, looking to the health, safety, 
and general advancement of employees, it would be entitled to 
the lasting gratitude of the country. 

The bill provides— 

That every contract hereafter made to which the United States, any 
Territory, or the District of Columbia is a rty, and every such con- 
tract made for or on behalf of the United States, or any Territory, or 
said District which may require or involve the employment of laborers 
or mechanics shall contain a provision that no laborer or mechanic 
doing any part of the work contemplated by the contract In the emplo 
of the contractor or any subcontractor contracting for any part of Paid 
work contemplated shall be required or permitted to work more than 
eight hours in any one calendar day upon such work. 

With proper penalty for yiolation of the provisions attached 
thereto. 

It is not my purpose, Mr. Speaker, nor does it now seem 


necessary, to make an extended argument in behalf of this- 


measure, as every conscientious and justice-loying citizen should 
favor its passage. It is just; it is honest; it is humane. I 
wish this Congress, as well as the people generally, could be 
aroused to a just appreciation of the rights of that great body 
of men who not only comprise the very foundation of our Goy- 
ernment but who by their efforts produce the wealth and insure 
the stability of our Nation. If the true condition of these 
people were brought home to each and every one of this mem- 
bership, then there should not, and, I believe, would not, be a 
dissenting vote in this House on this bill. 

The Labor Committee of this House, of which I am a mem- 
ber, in reporting this bill back to the House and recommending 
its passage, submitted a report therewith from which I wish to 
quote. We say: $ 


These trade agreements have had the efect of shortening the hours 
in other lines of industry where no trade agreement exists. The result 
has been beneficial to the country at large by raising the moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical standard of the workers to a higher plane and 
improving the general standard of SMe, — 

t is conceded by many economists t the standard of living has 
as much to do with the rates of wages obtained as the rate of wages 
has to do with the standard of living. When, by virtue of a higher 
standard of living, people have become accustomed to the use of good 
food, good clothing, good homes, good schooling facilities, and good con- 
ditions of employment, they will not readily . wages and terms of 
employment that will not enable them to continue these conditions. 
Notwithstanding these —— ee} es do and will no doubt continue to 


there is a return to the longer workday, and therefore the lessening of 
the hours of labor almost invariably results in the permanent improve- 
ment of the condition of the workers. 


The introduction into our industrial and commercial life of 
labor-saving devices has greatly increased the productivity of 
the laborer in a given time. Naturally and properly labor has 
sought to secure a just portion of the benefits from such in- 
creased production in the form of shorter workdays. The gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BERGER] said the average wage in 
this country in the year 1910 was $476 per man; the average 
gross return-per man from such labor was $1,150, which, when 
you deduct the $476, the individual's portion, lea ves $674, the em- 
ployer’s portion—the capitalist class, as my friend Mr. BERGER 
designated them. If these figures be true, and I have no rea- 
son to dispute them, then I declare it is an outrage. I say to 
you that in all fairness the men who toil are entitled to a just 
portion of what they produce, and these figures show conclu- 
sively that they do not begin to receive a just portion. If it 
had not been for the united efforts of the laboring people of 
the country in creating sentiment and in urging legislation upon 
these questions, the people who earn their bread in the sweat 
of their faces would be 20 years behind where they are to-day, 
and heaven knows they are not very far advanced, financially, 


‘even now. 


Union labor is largely entitled to the credit for such reforms 
which mean so much to the laboring people. Therefore the in- 
erease of wages; the advance of intelligence; the decrease of 
ignorance, pauperism, and crime; the use of improved methods 
of production; and the consequent cheapening of production 
should result in shortening the hours of labor. I have a great 
body of wage earners fn my district, and whenever and wher- 
ever I can advance their interest by relieving the burden that 
bears so heavily upon their shoulders I propose to do so. I am 
sure such action as this on the part of the Congress of the 
United States will not only meet their hearty approval but will 
meet the approbation of every fair-minded citizen throughout 
the country. I hope to see the bill pass this House unani- 
mously. 
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Admission of New Mexico and Arizona. 


SPEECH 
HON. EEN BY = D LOO D:, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 19, 1911, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
156) to admit the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona as States into 
the Union upon an equal footing with the original States 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia said: 

Mr. CHarrmMAn: The resolution reported by the Committee 
on the Territories and just read is identical with House joint 
resolution 14, passed by this House on May 23 by a vote of 
214 to 58 and the Senate by a vote of 53 to 18, except the pro- 
vision which makes the elimination of the recall of the judiciary 
in the fonstitution of Arizona a condition precedent to the 
admission of that Territory in the Union as a State. So far 
as that one provision is concerned the pending resolution is 
framed to meet the views of the President of the United States 
as expressed in the message transmitted to this House on last 
Tuesday. y 

If this resolution becomes a law, which I believe it will, it 
means that there will be no effort to pass House joint resolu- 
tion 14 over the President's veto. The Committee on the Terri- 
tories did not give up their desire to pass that resolution over 
the Executive veto willingly, but we recognized that while 
we might succeed in that effort in this House we would prob- 
ably fail at the other end of the Capitol, and the result would 
be that this session of Congress would adjourn without the 
admission of these Territories to statehood. 

House joint resolution 14 was so fair in its provisions to 
both New Mexico and Arizona, to the reactionary and p 
sive elements in these Territories, that it was difficult for its 
advocates to believe that it would not meet with favorable 
action in both branches of Congress and by the President also. 
Indeed, Mr. Chairman, the provision incorporated in House 
joint resolution 14, in reference to the recall of the judiciary 
in the Arizona constitution, was in exact accord with what the 
Committee on the Territories understood to be the views and 
desire of the President upon this question, as a subcommittee 
from that committee gathered from an interview with the 
President. 

In bringing in the pending resolution the members of the com- 
mittee realize that it violates the principles of local self- 
government, a principle which we believe is of far greater im- 
portance than the administrative feature of the Arizona con- 
stitution by which they®proposed to remove unsatisfactory 
judges. When the President of the United States recognizes 
that the constitution of Arizona is republican in form, is not 
repugnant to the Constitution of the United States or the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence, and is in conformity 
with the enabling act, and still denies statehood to that Terri- 
tory, and puts his views of what is a proper fundamental law 
for its people above their will and judgment, I believe his 
action is not only arbitrary but is a tyranny that threatens the 
basic principles of our national fabric. 

Many of us do not believe in the recall of judges, but we do 
believe that under the principle of local self-government the 
people of Arizona have the right to determine whether they 
desire it in their constitution, and those of us on the Committee 
on the Territories here hesitated long before we could make up 
our minds to yield this principle. But we are confronted by a 
condition and not a theory; we must yield to the views of the 
President and permit the doctrine of self-government to be tem- 
porarily trampled under foot or the people of these Territories 
must be denied the right of statehood for the next two, or possi- 
bly, three years. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to continue for five minutes, because there are several 
matters that have been alluded to that I should like to refer to 
before I take my seat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS, I would like to ask the gentleman why the com- 
mittee did not undertake to pass the resolution over the Presi- 
dent's veto. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will say to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that we wanted to do it, but we were satisfied that 


such an effort would fail at the other end of the Capitol and 
statehood would be defeated. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. SIMS. Could not you have done it in the House? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. We could have done it here, but it 
would have given another body an opportunity to talk to the 
end of the session, and the result would have been that Con- 
gress would have adjourned and these Territories would not have 
been admitted as States. We felt, Mr. Chairman, that we were 
doing our duty more clearly by these people and the people of 
this country in surrendering our convictions temporarily on the 
question of local self-government in order to accomplish a great 
good to those people who had been under carpet-bag govern- 
ment for the last 50 years [applause on the Democratic side], 
and the people of Arizona take that view of it. I have a num- 
ber of telegrams that I will read here: 

PRESCOTT, ARIZ., August 16. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK and associates, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 

The Democratic Party of Arizona is eternally ARS for the states- 
manlike action of the Democrats of House and mate in passing the 
Flood resolution. The responsibility for nullifying it is now on the 
President alone. We now earnestly beg you, if the bill can not pass 
both Houses over his veto, to amend the Flood resolution in the single 
particular of making the elimination of the judiciary recall mandatory 
and pass it again before the special session ends. ‘The President's 
action, following the stand the Democrats took for Arizona, relieves the 
Democratic Party of any responsibility for the coercion, and Arizona 
will go overwhelmingly Democratic. e people of Arizona and the 
Democratic Party earnestly petition you thus to give us statehood, 


J. P. DILLON, 
Chairman Territorial Democratic Central Committee. 
Attest: 
J. H. ROBINSON, Secretary. 


— 
Prescott, ARIZ., August 16, 17, 1911. 
Hon. H. D. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
If Congress can not Flood resolution over President's veto the 
ple of Yavapai County ask you most earnestly to give us statehood 
But through the Flood resolution amended only in the agent recall 
feature and in no other. We pray you to take this action during this 
special session. The people of Arizona thank you heartily for standing 
by the Flood resolution, which was what they desired. 
YAVAPAI COUNTY STATEHOOD LEAGUE, 
By M. G. Cunnirr, Chairman. 
H. R. Woop, Secretary. F 


PRESCOTT, ARIZ., August, 1911, 
Hon. H. D. FLOOD AND FRIENDS, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Unless your resolution can be passed over veto by both Houses, wouid 
urge you to give us statehood with recall of judiciary left out of our 
constitution. For the coercion the President and his party will be re- 
sponsible, and Arizona should—and I believe will—go Democratic py a 
large majority. 

Morris GOLDWATER, 
Vice Fresident Constitutional Convention, 
Mayor of Prescott. 


PRESCOTT, ARIZ., August 18. 
Hon. Henny D. FLOOD AND ASSOCIATES, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


If veto can not be overridden in both Houses, you are urged to give us 
statehood under the F resolution, amended only by making the 
elimination of the judiciary recall mandatory. The President and the 
Republican Party must bear the whole responsibility for the coercion. 
Arizona will go solidly Democratic. 
JOHN LAWLER, 
Chairman of Yavapai County Democratic Central Committce. 

I do not wonder that a telegram like that makes Republicans 
wish to shut off this debate. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
This was signed by the chairman of the Democratic committee 
of the Territory of Arizona and the secretary of that committee, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Oh, I can not yield unless my time 
is extended. I say the Democratic Party did its duty by the 
people of these Territories. We tried to make the Republican 
Party keep the platform pledges that it made in reference to 
admitting these Territories, but they will keep them in letter, 
if they keep them at all, and not in spirit. We were met with 
this condition, that unless we yielded to the views of the Presi- 
dent these Territories would probably be kept out of this Union 
for three years. As long as the present occupant of the White 
House stays where he is we can only pass a resolution of this 
character. It will be November, 1912, before the people of 
this country elect a Democratic President. [Applause.] It 
will be March, 1913, before he assumes the duties of that great 
office [applause], and it may be December of that year before 
a Democratic Congress assembles under that administration. 
That would mean three years’ delay for the people of these 
Territories. We believe, Mr. Chairman, that justice to those 
people and the pledges in our platform and our promises to the 
people of this country make it incumbent upon us to sur- 
render any personal views that we have if by so doing we can 
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get those two States into this Union immediately, and I hope 
that every Democrat will vote to admit them under this resolu- 
ion. [Applause.] We have not been able to get the Republican 
Party to do its duty, but we have put them in a position where 
they are bound to admit these Territories at this session of 
Congress upon this resolution. 

Let us admit them, Mr. Chairman. Let us add two more stars 
to the American flag, and let these new States send their Repre- 
sentatives to this House and to the other end of the Capitol to 
express their aspirations and desires and to aid us in standing 
up for the fundamental principles of American liberty. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I want to state once more what I believe 
bt bic knows, that any amendment will kill this bill. [Ap- 
plause. 


The Metal Schedule. 


SPEECH 


HON. BURTON L. FRENCH, 


OF IDAHO, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 29, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 18642) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved August 5, 1909. 

Mr. FRENCH said: 

Mr. Speaker: I have already protested against the unrea- 
sonable manner in which this bill is being railroaded through 
this House, and I desire at this time to present a telegram that 
I received Saturday from one of my constituents. The tele- 
gram reads as follows: 

WÁLLACE, IDAHO, January 27, 1912. 

Hon. Burton L. FRENCH, Washington, D. C.: 


‘Telegrams to-day state “Underwood bill approved by Ways and 
Means Committee on third reading, House Calendar; puts zine ore on 
free list and reduces duty pig lead and lead in ore to 25 per cent ad 
valorem." Protest against such sweeping reductions without hearing. 
Large interests affected. Please send copy UNDERWOOD and any other 
information which you may deem pertinent. Answer, our a ea 
= HARRY Dar. 


This telegram is from one of the most responsible citizens of 
my State, a man who has risen from the ranks of the prospec- 
tor, until to-day he is part owner of a mine that is furnishing 
the livelihood for hundreds of our people. 

This telegram is from one who is not a member of the 
political party to which I belong, but who is a member of the 
majority party of the House of Representatives; yet, so far as 
I am concerned, his protest against the hasty action that is 
being taken should receive every consideration at my hands and 
from this body. 

I also present other telegrams from responsible persons, 
which were sent me to-day. They speak eloquently of the 
importance of the lead and zine industries to the West, and 
the unwisdom of legislation without proper consideration: 


WALLACE, IDAHO, January 29, 1912. 
Berton L. FRENCH, Washington, D. C. 

Underwood bill puts zinc on free list. If it becomes a law will kill 
the zine industry of Idaho, for there is very small margin now and 
without a protective duty not a single mine of Idaho can pay expenses. 
Kindly use your best efforts to defeat the bill. If I can be of any 
assistance let me know. Wire answer, collect. 

H. F. SAMUELS. 


WALLACE, IDAHO, January 29, 1912. 
Burros I. Frencn, Washington, D. C. 


roducer. Lead miners in Idaho, among the highest paid workmen 
E the country, and they would be brought into direct competition with 


but clean, high-grade ores could be produced. This would mean almost 
entire suspension of operations, as it is well known that this is not 
a high-grade camp. It would practically wipe out the pay roll which 
sustains this community. There is a growing zinc production in Idaho 
which is made on a very small margin of profit. This will cease en- 
tirely under lower prices. 


James F. McCarry, 


WALLACE, IDAHO, January 29, 1912. 
Hon. Burton L. Frencn, Washington, D. C. 

Underwood bill as passed by committee will so handicap production 
of lead and zinc In Idaho and Montana as to make our continued opera- 
tions a very doubtful matter, and many producers within my knowl- 
edge will have to discontinue under prevailing wage scales. Any en- 
deavyor you may make to relieve the situation will be greatly appreci- 
ated by our stockholders and employees. 

STEWART MINING Co. 
LAFRANCE COPPER Co. 
MONTANA ORE PURCHASING Co., 
By M. W. Basix, Manager, 


WALLACE, IDAHO, January 29, 1912. 
Hon. Burton L. FRENCH, Washington, D. C.. 


Reduction of lead duty and free zinc would be serious blow to Idaho's 
mining industry. We could not compere with lead produced by cheap 
Spanish and Mexican labor. We understand that reductions™of duties 
on raw products in the past have not lessened cost of ultimate con- 
sumers, Shoshone County development has been wholly due to the 

Ing industry, and the population of this county is almost entirely, 
directly and indirectly, dependent upon this industry. Coeur d'Alenes 
is not a high-grade camp, and a reduction in lead and zinc would work 

isastrously. Even under present conditions properties here could not 
operate at a geons without silyer by-product. There is also an impor- 
tant and rapidly growing zinc industry here, which a vory small uc- 
tion in prices would wipe out. The crippling of or destruction of 
Idaho's mining industry would be far-reaching in effect, as agricultural 
timber, and machinery and other industries would suffer indirectly, and 
prospecting and development of mineral resources would cease, with 
consequent great loss of inyestments. 

FEDERAL MINING & SMELTING Co. 


WALLACE, IDAHO, January 29, 1912. 
Hon. BURTON L. FRENCH, Washington, D. 0.: 


Thanks your wire 28th. Regret short time available. Briefly, oppo- 
sition to radical reduction in lead tariffs originally contained in Payne- 
Aldrich bill and now in Underwood bill is predicated on the conviction 
tion that such drastic changes as have are pro} would 
inevitably reduce the price paid for lead considerably. wering of 
this price is sure to be disastrous to ore producers and indirectly to 
those who find the mines their best markets for large quantities of food- 
stuffs, high-priced machinery, and manufactured goods. Consider that 
the western lead-ore miner takes from the depths 16 to 24 pounds of 
mine run to get 1 pound of lead; that he pays all cost of development, 
mina milling, freight, smelting, refining, and delivery in New York 
of this pound of lead; that he further sacrifices 10 per cent of lead 
values, 5 aig cent of silver values, and all gold under $1 and receives 
delivered in New York the munificent sum of 4.45 cents and gets his 
profit, if any, out of it. Only the best-paid skilled labor, the use of 
the tinest machinery obtainable, cheap power, and a plication of close 
business methods permit of success. rrors of 10 gment are fatal. 
Any change of established conditions which seem to disturb the finely 
poised equilibrium of a yast industry should be scrutinized with the 
utmost caution. 
Harry L. Dax. 


No copies of the pending bill, if miled to my constituents at 
the time it was introduced, could much more than have reached 
them. My people have had no time to consider the features of 
the bill and to offer any suggestions with relation thereto. 

This bill, as I have said, was reported without a hearing by 
the Ways and Means Committee and is being pushed through 
this House, following a course even more arbitrary than that 
which I have condemned with respect to the party to which I 
belong. 

I desire to cooperate with the Members of this House in 
bringing about any needed modification of the schedules of our 
present tariff law, but our constituents have a right to expect 
that this House shall act in good faith. This bill contains much 
that I am in favor of, but it also contains much to which I am 
opposed, and I think that statement embodies the thought of a 
large majority of the membership of this body, even though the 
controlling majority is bound by caucus action. 

I submit that it is fair to the membership of this House and 
to the country that at least a few days be given over to the 
consideration of the details of this comprehensive measure. 

For nearly two weeks we have been debating the merits of 
the bill pertaining to the District of Columbia. We have talked 
of all the minute details of city government here that would 
properly belong to the work of a town council, and yet when it 
comes to a bill that is of national scope and importance, the 
majority party asks us to rush it through without amendment 
that is not approved by the chairman, and the telegrams which 
I submit are in line with the protest that I make and that 
is made by citizens of my State and of other States against 
legislation without reasonable consideration of the subject 
involved. 
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A Square Deal in Tariff Reduetions, 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 
OF COLORADO, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 27, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and parme under consideration the bill (H. R. 18642) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and 7 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, section 51, page 16, by striking out the word “ twenty-five,” 
in lines 10 and 11, and g in lieu thereof the word “ forty.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, this is the first 
time during the three years that I have been a Member of this 
House that I have ever refused to be bound by our party caucus 
or opposed the concerted action of the Democratic membership 
of this body, and I am exceedingly reluctant to do so now. But 
this bill does not give Colorado a square deal. This schedule 
in its present form is an unfair and unjustifiable discrimination 
against the mining industry of the West. [Applause.] 

The Democracy of Colorado and her delegation in Congress 
stands squarely upon the national Democratic platform adopted 
in the city of Denver. We have, relatively speaking, as many 
important protected industries in our State as any State in the 
Union, and we are ready and perfectly willing to take our full 
share of all the tariff reductions our party has promised the 
country. But neither our national nor State platform nor any 
candidate ever promised to put all of Colorado’s products on 
the free list. There should be some common sense and reason- 
ableness in all things. No matter how high or unnecessary a 
duty may be, there is such a thing as fair treatment in legisla- 
tion affecting vast industries that have grown up under a pro- 
tective tariff. The country demands and expects us to sub- 
stantially reduce the tariff, but thoughtful people do not ask 
or expect us to recklessly wipe it all out at one fell swoop. 
Our national platform demanded and promised the people a 
gradual reduction of the tariff to a revenue basis. And our 
Colorado platform says, We favor and demand reductions of 
the tariff schedules in accordance with the national platform 
adopted at Denver.” But those provisions sounded no warning 
to the people who have honored me with a seat in this House 
that sugar, and wool, and lead, and zinc, and tungsten, and 
hides, and all other Colorado products were to be at once put 
upon the free list. I have been given no commission here to 
say that Colorado is a free-trade State. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.]! But I do have the authority to say that she is 
not a Payne-Aldrich, stand-pat, high-protection State. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Colorado is in favor of a fair and equitable revision of the 
tariff downward; and the Democracy of our State believe that 
the tariff can be equitably reduced to the necessary revenue 
basis to properly maintain this Government without discrimi- 
nation against or injury to any legitimate industry. We are 
compelled to raise three and one-half million dollars a day to 
run this Government. Most of that comes, and must come, 
Lom the tariff duties on imported articles; and no matter how 
rruch most people would like to, we can not very much reduce 
the aggregate amount of our tariff receipts. But we can choke 
Cff some of the grafts and infamous robberies of the people, 
snd readjust the tariff schedules so as to take some of the 
Wardens off of the common people of this country and put them 
onto those who can better afford to pay the taxes; and in that 
readjustment we believe every industry that may be at all en- 
titled to it can and will receive all the incidental protection it 
deserves. 

But there may be just as much politics, selfishness, and local 
favoritism in tariff readjustments or reductions as there were 
in the original increases. While neither increases nor reductions 
can be made exactly horizontally, nevertheless it is not equi- 
table to reduce the products of one portion of the country or 
State only about 10 or 20 per cent and in the same bill reduce 
the equally important products of another State from 70 to 100 
per cent. . 

I can not in the few minutes allowed me discuss this bill 
generally, or even go into a discussion as to whether or not the 


‘or other purposes "— 


present tariff rates on Colorado products are higher than neces- 
sary. I think probably they are, but a great many good people 
in Colorado think they are not. This is not a question of 
what they or I think. It is a question of fair treatment. Every 
reasonable person knows that if there is ever going to be any 
tariff reduction every State and portion of the country and 
nearly every industry must submit to its just share & reduc- 
tions on its products. And we must always remember that 
there are hundreds of consumers to every producer of all these 
various articles. But neither our platform nor any of our can- 
didates in my State ever advocated or promised free trade, or 
promised to cut all the duties off of our products. If we had 
some of us might not be here to-day. We promised a gradual 
and substantial reduction, and I am now offering an amendment 
to stand by the party platform and reduce the duties on all of 
Colorado’s products affected by this bill, even more than the 35 
per cent general average of the reductions in the bill. That is 
according to our platform, and it is fair and is enough; and it 
seems to me that no Democrat can reasonably ask more or Re- 
publican expect any less of me than that. 

If the Democrats of Colorado expected us to vote to put the 
products of our State on the free list our platform should have 
Clearly said so. We should have frankly gone before the people 
on that issue. But not haying done so I do not consider that I 
have any right or authority to advocate or support general free 
trade in Colorado products. I am certainly going the limit in 
offering the pending amendment, which would reduce the present 
duty on lead 50 per cent. And my colleagues will offer amend- 
ments to the sections on zinc and tungsten, making nearly as 
large cuts in the duty on them. But these amendments will, 
under the caucus rule, all be promptly rejected. There is no 
middle ground for us. We are given no chance to vote for a 
“gradual reduction” on our products. There is in this bill no 
“tariff for revenue only” on Colorado industries, 

So far as our delegation in this House is concerned, this bill 
puts squarely up to us a straight, cold-blooded proposition of 
voting for or against free trade in Colorado products, while 
at the same time and in the same bill the duty on the rela- 
tively similar products of some of the other States are only 
cut about 15 per cent to make the general average of this bill 
35 per cent. I can not appreciate the justice of striking an 
average that way. That is not my idea of fair dealing. 

We have had no opportunity to be heard on these matters, 
and I understand the committee has had no hearings. The 
West has no representation on the majority membership of the 
Ways and Means Committee, and it looks to me as though you 
have not properly considered the interests of our country. 
Upon what data or authority does this committee presume to 
strike all the duty off of zinc and tungsten? The Government 
gets no revenue from articles put on the free list. I do not 
believe that zine ore containing 25 per cent or more zinc needs 
a protective duty of $22.40 per ton, or that zine in coated sheets 
needs a duty of $35 per short ton; but there is no showing here 
as to what effect the wiping out of all of that duty at once 
would have on that industry in about 20 counties in my State. 

The present duty of $33.60 per ton on lead is so high that it 
is practically prohibitive, and the Government gets very little 
revenue from it. But who has any right to say that three- 
fourths of it should be at once cut off? There is not one word 
in all this 100-page written report of the committee on this 
bill to show why you reduced the tariff on lead from 93.38 
per cent to 25 per cent, and on lead ore from 63.12 per cent 
to 25 per cent, or why you made any of these reductions on 
Colorado products. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Colorado yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do. 

Mr. CULLOP. You are reading now the duty from the Payne 
Act, are you not? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CULLOP. What was the duty on this commodity at the 
time the Denver platform was adopted? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. My recollection is that the duty 
on lead ore in 1908 under the then existing Dingly tariff was 
higher than it is now under the present Payne tariff. 

Mr. CULLOP. Oh, no. It was largely increased in the 
Payne Act. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Will my colleague [Mr. TAYLOR] 
permit me? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. CuLtop] says it was largely increased in the Payne bill. 
What is the rate in the Payne bill, if I may ask the gentleman 
from Indiana? 


Sete eee atin 
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Mr. CULLOP. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] 
has just read it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The present rate on lead ore in 
the Payne bill is 63.12 per cent. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The gentleman from Indiana is 
volunteering information in a very general way, and I would 
like him to be more specific. Now, Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman from Indiana will permit me, I will tell him that the 
rate in the Payne bill was 14 cents a pound on the ore con- 
tent, and it was 12 cents a pound in the Dingley bill, and it 
was 12 cents a pound in the McKinley bill, and it was three- 
fourths of a cent a pound in the Wilson bill, which, by the way, 
was considerably more than it is in the proposed legislation. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. In answer to the gentleman’s 
inquiry, you have only to refer to the report on the Dingley 
bill, where it says it was 88.18 per cent. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I can not go into 
the history of tariff legislation in the few minutes I have. This 
bill cuts off nearly 70 per cent of the present duty, which I feel 
is wholly disproportionate and 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired 

Mr. KENDALL. I ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman from Colorado be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENDALL. I want to inquire of the gentleman from 
Colorado how many men are engaged in the lead industry who 
would be affected by this change in the lead tariff in the State 
of Colorado? ` 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I can not give the exact number, 
but there are several thousand men engaged in the mines pro- 
ducing lead and zine throughout about 20 mining counties of 
Colorado, 

Mr. KENDALL. What, in the gentleman's opinion, would be 
the effect of this horizontal reduction of duty proposed by the 
Committee on Ways and Means? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I have no definite information on 
that subject. But the reduction is not horizontal. That is one 
of the things that I am complaining of. My understanding is 
the committee has held no hearings or made any investigation 
as to the probable effect of this reduction upon the industry, and 
I insist that we are not being treated fairly when the duty is 
cut from 93.38 to 25 per cent without knowing what the result 
will be. I feel that we are getting the worst of it, because the 
West has had no representation and no hearing, and there is 
nothing in the report on the subject. 

The production of zine in Colorado is comparatively a new 
industry. The output has increased marvelously in the past 
two or three years. The output of zinc already exceeds the 
value of silver produced in Colorado by nearly $2,000,000 a 
year. The splendid mining city of Leadville alone produces 
nearly $4,000,000 a year of zinc. We should certainly have 
some oflicial data as to whether or not that important in- 
dustry needs that duty, and if so, who is getting the benefit 
of it. If, as manypeople believe, the Smelter Trust or some 
other trusts are getting all the benefit of this tariff on lead 
and zine and tungsten, then I feel that we should know it 
before we take it off. 

Mr. Chairman, if this was a general tariff bill instead of 
merely the metal schedule, or if this was the final action on this 
bill, I would hesitate more than I do before voting against it. 
because there are undoubtedly many beneficial provisions in the 
bill. But the bill will now go to the Senate where the Finance 
Committee of that body will undoubtedly conduct elaborate 
hearings and investigations upon these various items, and I 
trust it may be definitely shown as to who gets the benefit of 
the duties on these Colorado products. If the Democrats and 
insurgent Republicans in the Senate, after such hearings, agree 
upon proper amendments to this bill, and then pass it and return 
it to this body for our approval, I am perfectly confident that 
it will meet with my approval on the final vote. But without 
that information and in view of the glaring inequalities and 
disproportionate reductions in this bill, I feel it is my duty to 
protest at this preliminary stage and vote against it for three 
reasons: First, because it does not give Colorado a square deal; 
second, because, so far as my State is concerned, I look upon it 
as a direct violation of the Democratic platform; and, third, 
because in my judgment the position of the committee is inde- 
fensible. I do not believe that it is good legislation, or good 
business policy or politics, to cut all the duty off of any im- 
portant industry without a full and fair public hearing and a 
conclusive showing as to the effect on that industry. For these 
reasons I must decline to place my devotion to the party caucus 
above my loyalty to Colorado. [Applause,] 


The Metal Schedule—Printing Presses, 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE H. UTTER, 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 29, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 18642) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. UTTER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Rhode Island offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, on page 22, in line 9, by striking out the words “ printing 
presses. 
* 


* * J ° * » 

Mr. UTTER. I have proposed this amendment for five rea- 
sons: First. In the printing-press industry there is neither trust 
nor combination of any kind. Whoever buys a printing press, 
whatever may be its style or its capacity, can feel assured that 
he can buy that which he desires without even a gentleman’s 
88 having previously determined the price Which shall 

pa 

Second. A printing press is not an article of general consump- 
tion by that important gentleman now known as the ultimate 
consumer. It is only a means toward an end; and the ultimate 
consumer finds his share in the end in the cheapness of the 
product of the printing press and not in the printing press 
itself. When novels, even of the popular Indiana style, can be 
purchased for from 50 cents to $1.50, depending upon the quality 
of the paper and the binding; when magazines, the uplift kind 
included, can be purchased for from 5 cents to 25 cents; when a 
daily newspaper, bringing all the affairs of a world’s day to us 
at our breakfast table, can be bought for from 1 to 2 cents; 
and when the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp can be had for the asking, 


‘surely the ultimate consumer should have no complaint to make 


as to the cost of the product of the printing press. 

Third. The printing press is distinctively an American ma- 
chine. American inventive genius and American mechanical 
skill have perfected the printing press, and have perfected it 
in such a way that no country to-day equals our own in its 
supply of the periodicals or of literature of every kind. This 
ingenuity and skill have been imitated in foreign countries, 
A few years ago the American printing-press people were find- 
ing a foreign market for their standard presses, but as soon as 
that fact was learned the foreign manufacturer purchased in 
the open market the American machine, took it to his own fac- 
tory and dismantled it, and used the machine which he had 
purchased as a pattern from which to make others; and then, 
with his cheaper labor, he was enabled not only to drive the 
American manufacturer out of his own particular market, but 
out of the other foreign markets which the foreigner himself 
had not previously occupied. Such printing machines as are 
sold to-day abroad, and which show in the Treasury figures as 
of large value, are only those that are intended for special 
purposes and which have been developed for those purposes, 
because American ingenuity was ready to assume the expense 
and assume the labor of such development. 2 

Fourth. In this process of development the American manu- 
facturer has expended large sums of money in experimentation. 
He pays his employees more than twice the wages that are re- 
ceived for similar work abroad. The American machinist to- 
day receives as a minimum wage $3.25 for an eight-hour day. 
This makes something under $20 a week, while the better- paid 
English mechanic, the receiver of the maximum wage, receives 
about $10 for a week’s work. The pending bill, by putting 
printing presses on the free list, would open the American me- 
chanic to direct competition with the foreign mechanic at this 
depressed wage. ‘ 

Fifth. Only one result could follow from the enactment of 
this bill unamended. The capital now invested in this country, 
the wage now paid in this country, the enterprise shown by both 
inventor and manufacturer, the ambition of the American me- 
chanic to foster the purpose from which the printing press 
has been developed, would all be lessened because, if thrown 
into competition where the results of our own genlus and our 
own workmanship could be turned to the advantage of the 
foreigner as well as to that of ourselves, discouragement would 


follow. 


Therefore, for these five reasons I have presented this amend- 
ment. 
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SPEECH 
H ON. H. OLIN. YOUN G, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 29, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 18642) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
reverue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved August 5, 1909 
Mr. YOUNG of Michigan said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: In the debate on Saturday last the following 
controversy occurred between the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. PALMER] and myself: 

Mr. PALMER. * * We feel that, as far as iron ore is con- 
cerned, by placing it upon the free list we do an act of simple justice 
and fairness to the manufacturers in America and at the same time 
make it possible that the final consumer of the articles which are manu- 
factured. from that ore will benefit in the price of their product. 

Mr. Youne of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
question right there? 

Mr. PALMER. I want to take only five minutes on this, but L will 
yleld to the gentleman. 

Mr. Louxd of Michigan. I presume the gentleman is familiar with 
the testimony of Mr. Schwab, given before the Committee on Ways and 
Means when he appeared, to favor taking the duty off from iron ore, 
when he said that in his opinion it would not lower the cost of any 
manufactured product to the consumer if it were done? 

Mr. PALMER. I understand that is Mr. Schwab's opinion about the 
final cost to the consumer. But Mr. Schwab is not the only manu- 
facturer of steel and Iron in this country who is affected by this pro- 
. That might well be definitely and finally under- 
stood right now. The fact is that nearly all of the independent people 
in the iron and steel business are necessarily interested in this propo- 
sition. The big people, as for example, the steel corporation, have 
practically an absolute control of the American ore beds to-day, not 
only by ownership and leasing, but by a variety of devices with which 
my friend the gentleman from Michigan must be perfectly familiar. 

He says that no western ore has been sold along the Atlantic sea- 
board for years. That is true, and the reason for it is not so much 
in the control by ownership and leasing on the p of the corporation 
as in the indirect control by various devices of transportation across 
the Lakes. Why, there are upon the Lakes to-day men who would be 
anxious to cny in their vessels this ore at prices which would make 
it possible for it to be laid down in the eastern Pennsylvania market 
at such price that they would not have to being in Cuban ore. 

Mr. YounG of Mich . Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PALMER. But, Mr. Chairman, the steel corporation will not per- 
a 3 of transportation on the Lakes even by these independent 
ransports. 

Mr. Youno of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
statement right there? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PatMer. I do not want to hold up the debate, so I think I will 
not go on any further. 


Not having had an opportunity to reply to the statements of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania at that time, as the above 
quotation discloses, I seize this opportunity of doing so. 

When I learned that the Democratic caucus metal schedule 
tariff bill had been prepared by a subcommittee, of which the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania was the presiding genius, and 
then examined as best I could the astonishing provisions of that 
bill, I feared that the gentleman from Pennsylvania had acted 
on insufficient and untrustworthy information. But the state- 
ment made by the gentleman as to iron ore made that haunting 
fear a certainty. 

He said that there are upon the Great Lakes to-day men who 
would be glad to carry the ore in their vessels at prices which 
would make it possible for it to be laid down in eastern Penn- 
sylvania markets at such a price that the manufacturers would 
not have to bring in Cuban ore, but that the steel corporation would 
not permit them to do it. He did not explain how the steel cor- 
poration could compel the vessel owners to refrain from doing it. 
On this point he was discreetly silent. The statement was gro- 
tesquely absurd in its want of any connection with the truth. 
Why, sir, if there is any place on earth where competition is 
free it is on the Great Lakes. They are covered with tramp 
steamers having diverse ownership, getting cargoes where they 
can and at the prices they can bargain for; sometimes it is 
true getting a charter for the season, but more frequently not. 

I myself am so unfortunate as to be a very small part owner 
in a little fleet of 12 steel steam freighters on the Great Lakes. 
They are not obsolete; they are modern boats of large capacity, 
some of them capable of carrying a cargo of 10,000 gross tons 
of iron ore, and yet so far have their freight rates been from 
excessive that this year, for instance, they have paid no divi- 
dends to their owners because they have earned none. Their 
owners are free agents; they have never been dictated to as to 
what charges they should make the steel corporation or anyone 
else. Their principal business is carrying iron ore, but they 
also carry coal, flour, and, in short, any cargo they can obtain. 


In few lines of business has the decrease in the price charged 
for service been so extreme. In 1872, when I went to the Lake 
Superior region, the lake rate on iron ore from Marquette to 
Lake Erie ports was $3 per ton in the summer, rising to $6 per 
ton in the bad weather of the autumn. We are now glad to 
receive 70 cents a ton for carrying ore from Duluth to Lake 
Erie ports—it is a distance of about 1.000 miles. So far are 
lake rates from being excessive that their cheapness is one of 
the marvels of transportation. 

But this is an infinitesimal part of the mistake of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. If the Lake carriers would 


transport iron ore from Duluth and Ashland and Marquette 
to Lake Erie ports for nothing, still that ore could not compete 
with free Cuban ores at eastern points. 

To recur to Herbert Knox Smith's report, he states that the 
cost of Lake Superior iron ore at Lake Erie ports to the Steel 
Corporation is as follows: 


Mine est ae m enna —ʃ $1. 21 
— 40 

01 

18 

Making a- total, of...___._...__---...- === per ton.. 2.40 


Now Jet us deduct the Lake freight $0.61 and we have a 
remainder of $1.79 as what the cost of iron ore would be in 
Lake Erie ports if it was transported across the Lake for 
nothing. The rail freight from Lake Erie ports to Pittsburgh 
is $0.96; adding this we would have a cost of $2.75 at Pitts- 
burgh if no charge was made for transportation across the 
Lakes. But as the Steel Corporation owns its own railroad 
from Conneaut to Pittsburgh and makes a profit on its busi- 
ness, it would probably be fair to make a deduction of 36 
cents a ton from this cost, which would leave the actual cost 
at Pittsburgh $2.39 a ton if transported free across the Lakes. 

Now, what would Cuban ore cost at Pittsburgh? Recurring 
again to the statement which I made earlier in this debate 
and for which I gave my authority, we have the following 
statement: 


Mining and freight cost in Cuba $0. 25 
CCAR BOTT a ee . 50 
Railroad freight to Pittsburgh reduced as promised 1. 25 

B+ ene nde ae a Se a De NVR a Re, Ae SRN Barat) A 2. 00 


Or a total cost of $2 a ton, or 39 cents less than the cost of 
Lake Superior ore at the same point, if the latter had been 


transported free across the Lakes. But Pittsburgh is no- œ~ 


eastern Pennsylvania, and the gentteman fre- Tennsylvaula's 
statement referred to that section. Eastern Pennsylvania in 
the steel business means Bethlehem and Steelton. For these 
points add $1 to the cost of Lake Superior ore and subtract 
$1 from the cost of Cuban ore and we have the cost of Lake 
Superior ore at eastern Pennsylvania points $3.89 a ton; cost 
of Cuban ore at same points $1 a ton. Figures on transporta- 
tion east of Pittsburgh are not absolutely correct, but they are 
substantially so. If we restore the Lake freight on the Lake 
Superior ores, we have a cost at Bethlehem or Steelton of $4 
a ton for such ores as against a cost of $1, or at the outside 
$1.25, for Cuban ores, and at Philadelphia and Baltimore the 
conditions are still more unfayorable for the Lake Superior ores, 

This is sufficient to show the marvelous inaccuracy of the 
statement made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania that Lake 
Superior ores could be laid down in eastern Pennsylvania points 
in competition with Cuban ores but for the extottion of the 
Lake carriers under the dictation of the steel corporation. I 
have shown that the cost would be nearly three times the cost 
of Cuban ores, even with free transportation across the Lakes. 
To talk of competition under such conditions is absurd. Of 
course, no one asks for a duty on iron ore high enough to permit 
such competition. That would be unreasonable; but I do think 
that domestic producers are entitled to fair protection in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, in the Pittsburgh district, and that the miners 
in the Champlain district of New York and those in New Jersey 
are entitled to a fair chance in the eastern markets. 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania contends that free ore 
is in the interest of the smaller manufacturers, while the duty 
would be in the interest of the great manufacturers, and yet the 
gentleman, if he had given any study to the subject at all, 
would have learned that all of the great deposits of Cuban ore 
are owned by the Bethlehem Steel Co., whose works are in the 
district of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the steel corpora- 
tion, or the Spanish-American Co., which is a subsidiary of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Co., the control of whose stock is owned by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. None of these are small manu- 
facturers, and all of them will themselves use all of the ore 
they will import. It is not likely that they will be so generous, 
or so lacking in business acumen, as to sell those ores at a low 
price, in order to build up competition from the small manufac- 


turers in the very districts they now themselves control. This 
remark applies especially to the Bethlehem and Pennsylvania 
Steel Cos., as the steel corporation has other very large bodies 
of pre from which it will continue to draw its principal supply. 
Nor is it true, as intimated, that the steel corporation controls 
the buik of the Lake Superior ores. The recent report of the 
United States Bureau of Corporations estimates the amount of 
ore controlled by that corporation in the Lake Superior district 
at 1,200,000,000 tons, and Mr. C. W. Hayes, of the United States 
Geological Survey, estimates the entire ore supplies of the Lake 
Superior district at present available as 3,500,000,000 tons. 
Whether these two estimates are made upon the same basis I do 
not know, but it is certain that in the State of Michigan a very 
careful estimate of the total amount of iron ore developed has 
lately been made by Mr. Finlay, an expert of high standing, em- 
ployed by the tax commission of Michigan to make such esti- 
mate as a basis for taxation. His estimate shows that out of 
188,000,000 tons of ore developed in that State only 54,000,000 
tons are controlled by the steel corporation, and of the remain- 
ing portion a very large proportion is owned by merchant miners 
who are not connected with manufacturers and sell their ore in 
the open market. 

It seems to me entirely clear that the statement of Mr. Schwab 
is entirely justified by the facts and that the ultimate consumer 
of iron and steel products can not possibly reap any benefit from 
free iron ore. The only possible effect of that provision, should 
the bill be enacted into law, would be to deprive the United 
States Treasury of the duty and add it to the profits of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., in the district of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, and to those of the Pennsylvania Steel Co. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania frankly stated that the purpose of this 
bill was to extend the zone within which foreign products could 
be sold, thereby decreasing by a like amount the sales of Ameri- 
can products, decreasing the rewards of American laborers, and 
throwing a certain number of American workmen out of employ- 
ment, 


Omnibus Claims Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. CALEB POWERS, 


IR eas OF KENTUCKY, 


— 


N THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, February 2, 1912. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 19115) making 
appropriations for payment of certain claims in accordance with find- 
ings of the Court of Claims, reported under the provisions of the acts 
of March 3, 1883, and March 3, 1887, and commonly known as the 
Bowman and Tucker Acts— 

Mr. POWERS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: I want to say a word in 
regard to the merits of the claims here under discussion and 
incidentally make a few observations as to the conduct of the 
War Claims Committee in regard to them. 

A majority of the members of the Committee on War Claims 
are Democrats, The duty of this committee, as I understand it, 
is to investigate claims against the Government growing out 
of the injury to, or use of, property by the Federal Government 
or Federal troops in suppressing the rebellion. This does not 
apply to property destroyed in the course of the war, nor does 
it apply to property used or taken by the Confederate Army to 
sustain or uphold the Confederacy. 

The bill reported by the War Claims Committee, and which 
is now before this House for approval, or disapproval, carries 
an appropriation of about $1,600,000 for the purpose of repaying 
those whose property was used or taken by the Federal troops 
or Government in helping to put down the rebellion. These 
claims have been due and unpaid for the last half a century. 
Congresses have come and Congresses have gone and these just 
claims have remained unpaid. And it has remained for this 
Democratic House of Representatives to allow these claims. 
I congratulate the Democratic Committee on War Claims for 


— 


reporting favorably these claims, and I congratulate this Demo- 


cratic House for allowing them. 

There are a number of unpaid war claims in the district I 
have the honor to represent. During my short stay in Congress 
I bave introduced a number of bills for the relief of those whose 
property was taken or used by Federal troops in suppressing 
the rebellion. I realize that it is not the policy of Congress to 
pay for property destroyed in.the course of the war, but only 
do pay for property taken or used by Federal troops. 

Of the bills I have introduced I am glad to say that this 
committee has reported favorably and that this House will pass 
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one dozen just claims for people living in the district which has 


honored me by electing me a Member of this House. 
I introduced bills for the following claimants and for the fol- 
lowing amounts: 


Harriet N. Lair. Pi 


I am glad to say that these claims have been favorably con- 
sidered and that they will pass this House. 

I have other meritorious claims pending, and I hope in due 
time they will be favorably reported and allowed. 

During my campaign for Congress those opposing me claimed 
that I would have no influence in Congress in the event I was 
elected, and that this would especially be true if the House 
should happen to be Democratic. Before I was elected to Con- 
gress—and therefore I can not be charged with any part of it— 
the country seemed to be displeased with the record made by 
the Republican Party and elected an overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic House. This occurred in November, 1911. This House 
now has 67 more Democratic than Republican Members, and 
notwithstanding this fact and notwithstanding the claims of 
those who opposed my nomination and election, this House— 
this Democratic House—has allowed or will soon allow and 
authorize to be paid more claims from my district than any 
other district in Kentucky, although 9 out of the 11 districts 
are how represented by Democrats. 

The Committee on War Claims has in this bill reported favor- 
ably 102 claims from Kentucky. Divide that by 11, the num- 
ber of Congressmen from Kentucky, and that shows that if 
each Member had gotten an equal number of claims allowed 
from his district in this bill each would have gotten 9 and a 
fraction. I have from my district 12 claims favorably reported, 
although this House is Democratic and although mine is a Re- 
publican district. I want to thank you once again for this 
manifestation of fairness toward me and the district I have the 
honor to represent. I knew the claim made by those opposing 
me that I would be discriminated against and would have no 
influence in Congress was unfounded, and I am glad that this 
Democratic House has refuted the argument made against me 
and upheld the position taken by me. And I shall take pleas- 
ure in informing my constituents that their Representative in 
Congress, although a Republican and although looked upon with 
disfavor by a few Democratic partisans ih Kentucky, is receiv- 
ing and shall receive fair and decent treatment by this House, 
strongly Democratic though it is. I am glad to know that the 
Democratic Party of the Nation has produced men big enough 
and broad enough not to let any local hatred on the part of a 
few Democrats in Kentucky militate against me or interfere 
in a narrow way with my being of the best service of which I 
am capable to the constituency that has honored me with a seat 
upon the floor of this House. [Applause.] 


Muckraking. 
SPEECH 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe Howvse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 1, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 18642) to amend an act entitled An act to provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. Speaker: The Philadelphia Record, with whose editorial 
policy I do not always agree, is one of the best and cleanest 
newspapers in the United States. You can generally rely on 
the news you find in the Record, whether you subscribe to its 
editorial predilection for free trade or not. The great value of 
the paper is in the fairness with which it presents the news. So 
long as we get the news accurately and understand the edi- 


torial drift, it makes very little difference whether the editorial 


view is right or wrong. We are usually prepared for it and 
know how to meet it. We need newspapers like the Record be- 
cause, as in all other large cities, there has been much muck- 


raking in recent years, and perhaps more in Philadelphia than 
elsewhere. 

We are all, I think, slowly coming to realize that the reading 
public looks more intently to the lurid headlines and to the 
cartoons than it does to the text, and that if it is frequently 
fooled with regard to political questions, as we sometimes feel 
justified in thinking it is, the responsibility rests largely upon 
those who jump at hasty conclusions concerning men and 
measures, and who have neither the time nor patience to ex- 
amine the facts. 

Only a few days ago a startling announcement in all the 
Philadelphia newspapers indicated that the cost of living was 
deliberately increased because of the storing up in warehouses 
of food supplies withheld- from the public market. At this 
time, when the topic is uppermost in the public mind, such a 
statement finds ready credence with the unthinking. The day 
following the publication, when the facts were finally ascer- 
tained, the glaring headlines gave way to explanatory state- 
ments and ultimately to a retraction. Apparently, the original 
statement was not true. 

Again, yesterday, one of the Republican newspapers which 
had been conducting a bitter campaign against the Democratic 
city solicitor of Philadelphia acknowledged its error and to-day 
all the newspapers of the city announce that a full and complete 
retraction of the original charges has been made. 

I mention these incidents to show how easy it is with the 
sensational, right or wrong, to inflame the public mind. It is 
no more the fault of the newspapers, perhaps, than it is of the 
reader, who finds more satisfaction in the sporting page or the 
passage of the “ugly word” than he does in the religious col- 
umn or in the »roceedings of the legislative body. 

With this brief statement I again draw attention to the 
Philadelphia Record. Editorially it is opposed to protection. 
It is in favor of such measures as have been brought in here by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpberwoop], the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee. It does not, as we Repub- 
licans do, see any harm in these measures. On the contrary, it 
frequently contends that the reductions of duties which they 
impose, leading even to ultimate free trade, will do no harm 
to the business interests or to the wage earners of the country. 
Radically as we differ upon this point, it is a matter of con- 
gratulation that all regular Republicans can agree with the 
Philadelphia Record this morning in an editorial which it pub- 
lishes under the heading of Too much reckless talk.” Of such 
sound reasoning and common sense is this editorial and so near 
in statement of fact to the actual truth with regard to certain 
destructive policies now finding a foothold in this country, that 
I submit it in full as a part of my remarks. 

That there are demagogues who aimlessly and recklessly at- 
tack all business and irreyerently assail commendable enter- 
prise in the United States is clearly set forth in the statement 
of this high Democratic authority. In indorsing the action of 
President Taft in calling a halt upon the muckrakers the Rec- 
ord is generous and takes high ground. I commend its editorial 
to the House and to the country. Here it is: 

[Editorial from the ne (Democratic), February 1, 


TOO MUCH RECKLESS TALK. 


The Philadelphia Produce Exchange is to be commended for the 
romptness with which it acted in calling State Food Commissioner 
‘oust to accoun. for his misleading and exaggerated statement that 
there are now in cold storage hori, poultry, game, butter, and eggs to 
feed the entire country until next July. It is to the credit of the com- 
missioner that he made a handsome retraction as soon as the figures 
were submitted to him showing how inaccurate his remarks were; but 
even at that it is to be feared that his reckless statement bas added to 
the embarrassments of a difficult situation, as many who read what he 
first said will fail to see his correction, 

Much of the present unrest and hesitation in the business world is 
due to similar wild statements of the muckrakers and the so-called 
iat dep eh politicians of both parties, who vag Be such an unceasing 

enunciation of everything upon a very slender basis of facts. Not only 
are the very fundamentals of government attacked, but in all lines of 
trade and other activity there is such a constant criticism of all things 
that many unreflecting people are almost irresistibly led to believe that 
the whole fabric of the United States Is based upon graft and corrup- 
tion, and that every other man is a thief seeking to rob the unwary. 
Nothing, of course, could be further from the truth. The vast ma- 
jority of merchants and manufacturers are honorable and honest, as 
s shown by the great extension of credit in busines as conducted to- 
day. and our Government, Federal, State. and municipal, is on a 
higher plane than ever before. In national matters especially there is 
no more comparison between the present conduct of affairs and such 
a period of Rance dt Age corruption as the two terms of Grant than 
there is between daylight and darkness. 

President Taft is entirely right in callin 
Wefamers of everything, and in insisting that they shall prove their 
sweeping denounciations or be silent. In business it would be well if 
all careless statements, such as those of Commissioner Foust, which are 
calculated to give many persons the idea that the present high cost of 
living is the result of a deliberate conspiracy to rob them, should be 
promptly challenged and verification demanded. This country is not 
going to the bow wows, but it would be more prosperous and there 
would be more comfort in living if there were not so many blatant 
demagogues and self-constituted social reformers shouting their nos- 
trums ut us from the housetops. 


a halt upon these reckless 
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White Earth Indian Reservation. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. HALVOR STEENERSON, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 7, 1912, 
On certain legislation affecting the White Earth Indian Reservation. 


Mr. STEENERSON said: 

Mr. Speaker: To show the origin and history of and reason 
for the additional allotment legislation from its first appear- 
ance before Congress in March, 1897, to the final passage of 
the act of April 28, 1904, the so-called Steenerson Act, I have 
compiled and will insert in the Recorp the committee and de- 
partment reports on the various bills. 

The records show that this proposition for additional allot- 
ments, which is now assailed by the attorneys for the Interior 
Department as designed in the interest of lumber companies, ~ 
was first introduced in Congress and embodied in a Senate bill 
by Senator Nerson in 1897 (S. 412, Fifty-fifth Congress), and 
passed the Senate on his motion, (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Fifty- 
fifth Congress, p. 5694, S. Rept. No. 998.) It was twice intro- 
duced by Congressman Eddy and four times favorably recom- 
mended by the same department that now condemns it. When 
this bill for additional allotments, which had been pending 
in Congress for seven years, finally passed, which was dur- 
ing my first term, the Indians were so pleased that without 
my knowledge they convened a council on May 9, 1904, and 
unanimously elected me a member of the tribe, and, as I was 
told, caused the proceedings to be certified to the Secretary of 
the Interior by the United States Indian agent for approval or 
disapproval, and I was requested to be present at the annual 
festival in June when the ceremony of promulgation would 
take place. I went there to accept the honor, just as officials, 
Representatives, and even Presidents have accepted member- 
ship in social, fraternal, and labor organizations, such as the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the United Order of 
Redmen, and the Masons, and so forth. 

In response to the chief’s speech, presenting the pipe of peace, 
in which he declared that I was the first white man who had 
kept word with his people, and that they had unanimously made 
me a member and wished me to have the best allotment on the 
reservation, and I could even have his own, I replied that while 
I appreciated the honor I would decline not only to accept his 
land, but that I would decline to accept any land or benefits 
whatever. Later it was pointed out to me that the Indian cus- 
tom of gift making at festivals was held in great reverence 
and sanctity, and that custom required the gift, whatever it 
was, to be accepted, and that to refuse to accept it amounted 
to a serious discourtesy. It was further pointed out that under 
Indian usage and custom when such gift was accepted the 
giver or givers expected a gift in return of about equal yalue. 
“Gift making grows into an act of worship. Indians always 
carry with them presents to be given away according to their 
position; those visited respond by another gift.“ (Spencer's 
Sociology, sec. 367-8.) So here was a dilemma; if I refused, 
the Indians would be insulted, and if I accepted they would 
expect me to give them something of equivalent value in re- 
turn, on pain of forfeiting their friendship. As a way out of 
the difficulty the plan suggested itself of accepting the allot- 
ment—in the event of my enrollment—in trust and using the 
proceeds to establish for the tribe a free hospital or similar 
benevolence. In part execution of this plan the application for 
allotment was sent to me by the Secretary of the Indian coun- 
cil all filled out, and it was returned to him to be filed or used 
only in the event of my name being placed on the rolls, which 
it never was; and consequently the application amounts to. 
nothing, and I never knew or heard of its being filed until 
recently. 

That the people of White Earth did not understand that this 
proceeding indicated any evil design on my part against their 
property is sufficiently evidenced by the fact that I was not only 
unanimously reelected in 1904, but in the three campaigns since 
that time I have always received their united support. It was 
my only desire to establish and maintain friendship and mutual 
regard with these people who had confided in me and honored me, 

{First session Fifty-fifth Congress.] 


S. 412. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act for the relief and 
civilization of the cue wa Indians in the State of Minnesota,” ap- 
proved January 14, 1889; introduced by Mr. NELSON ; referred to Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs (RECORD, p. 42, Mar. 16, 1897) ; reported back 


with amendments (8. N No. 998, p. 4603), with new title, “ To 
provide for allotments to Indians on White Earth Reservation, in Min- 
nesota.” Amended and passed Senate (p. 5694); referred to House 


Committee on Indian Affairs (p. 5796). 
IS. Rept. No. 998, Fifty-fifth Congress, second session.] 
CHIPPEWA INDIANS, MINNESOTA, 
(May 5, 1898.—Ordered to be printed.) 

Mr. Mantle, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, submitted the 
following report, to accompany S. 412: 

The Committee on Ind Affairs, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 412) to amend “An act entitled ‘An act for the relief and civiliza- 
tion of the 9 ihe Indians in the State of Minnesota,’ approved 
2 14, 1889.“ have had the same under consideration and report 

ollows: 

This bill was referred by the Committee on Indian Affairs to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior for his opinion and advice in respect to the same, 
His response thereto is hereto attached and made a part of this report, 
including a letter from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The sub- 
stance of the Secretary's recommendation is that he recommends the 
adoption of the following substitute for the foregoing bill, to wit: 


“A bill to provide for allotments to Indians on White Earth Reserva- 
tion, in Minnesota. 


“Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to allot to each Chippewa Indian now legally 
residing upon the White Earth Reservation under treaty with or laws 
of the United States, in accordance with the express promises made to 
them by the commissioners sp inted under the act of Congress entitled 
‘An act for the relief and civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the 
State of Minnesota,’ Ch January 14, 1889, and to those Indians 
who may remove to said reservation who are entitled to take an 
allotment under article 7 of the treaty of April 18, 1867, between the 
United States and the Chippewa Indians of the Mississippi, 160 acres 
of land; and said allotments shall be made, and patents issued there- 
for, in the same manner, and having the same effect, as is provided in 
the E act entitled An act to amend and further extend 
the efits of the act approved February 8, 1867, entitled “An act to 
provide for the allotment of land in severalty to Indians on the various 
reservations, and to extend the protection of the commissioners of the 
United States over the Indlans, and for other pu ”* approved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1891: Provided, That 5 allotments of less than 160 acres 
heretofore made and not accepted by the Indians may be canceled b 
the Secretary of the Interior and new allotments of 160 acres to ea 
Indian entitled thereto aay be issued in lieu of those canceled.” 

Your committee concur in this recommendation of the Secretary, and 
accordingly recommend that all after the enacting clause be stricken 
out and that the foregoing bill 2 by the ta of the In- 
terior be substituted therefor, and that the title of sad bill be amended 


by striking out all of the same and inserting in place thereof the fol- 
lowing: “A bill to provide for allotments to Indians on the White 
Earth rvation, in Minnesota”; and that the bill when so amended 


do pass. 


— 


DEPARTMENT or THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 1, 1898. 


Sin: I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy of a communica- 
tion of the 30th ultimo from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in 
reply to your letter of the 11th ultimo addressed to him, relative to 
S. 412, “A bill to amend an act entitled ‘An act for the relief and 
civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,’ ap- 
proved January 14, 1889." 

This bill is identical with H. R. 1885, upon which report has this 
day been made to the chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, House of 
Representatives. 

In reporting on H. R. 1885, I have concurred in the views of the 
commissioner. 

Very respectfully, C. N. BLISS, Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

United States Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, March $0, 1898. 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, by department 
reference of the 15th instant, for report, of a communication from Hon. 
James S. SHERMAN, chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives, dated March 12, 1898, with which he incloses 
H. R. 1885, “A bill to amend an act entitled ‘An act for the relief and 
civilization of the Coppers Indians in the State of Minnesota,’ ap- 

roved January 14, 1 . Mr. SHERMAN requested a report thereon 
y this department. 

I am also in receipt of a communication from Hon. R. F. Pettigrew, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, dated the 11th 
instant, with which he incloses Senate bill 412, bearing the same title 
as said H. R. 1885. Mr. Pettigrew also requested a report upon the 
bill submitted. 

Comparison shows that the two bills are identical; a single report 
will therefore suffice fo, both cases. 

Section 1 of the bill provides that section 3 of the said act of Janu- 
ary 14, 1889. shall be so amended as to give allotments of 160 acres 
each to all the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, beneficiaries of said 
act; and in case there is an insufficient amount of land to fill said 
allotments on the White Earth Reservation, the deficiency shall be 
made up from the unceded lands on the Red Lake Reservation. 

And section 2 of the bill provides that section 7 of the act of Jansy 
14, 1889, shall be amended as regards the distribution of the annua 
interest for 50 years. The act of January 14, 1889, provides that one- 
half the annual interest for 50 years shall, except in the cases otherwise 
provided, be paid in equal parts to heads of families and guardians of 
minor orphans; one-fourth of said interest, in equal shares per capita: 
to all other classes of Indians; and the remaining one-fourth shall be 
devoted to the establishment and support of public schools. The bill 
provides that three-fourths of the interest during said period shall be 
paid 8 capita to all the Chippewa Indians, and the remaining 
3 be devoted to the establishment and tenance of 

e schools, 

In reporting upon the matter I have the honor to state that the views 
of this office concerning the allotment of 160 acres land to certain 
of the Chippewa In beneficiaries of said act of January 14, 1889, 
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are ae stated in office letter of April 20, 1892, to the department, 
In said letter the office recommended the allotment of 160 acres to all 
the pre rte Indians Ipay residing upon the White Earth Reserya- 
tion and to such other Indians as might remove to the White Earth 
Reservation who were entitled to allotments under the provisions of 
Article VII of the treaty of March 19, 1867 (16 Stats., 721). Said 


»| office letter, an opinion of the Assistant Attorney General for the In- 


terior Department conce: the matter, letters of the original Chip- 
pres commissioners, and a t of a bill to carry said recommenda- 

on into efect, are printed as Senate Executive Document No. 99, 
Fifty-second Congress, first sesston, to which your attention is re- 
spectfully invited. 

After giving all the facts in the case as they were then known, the 
number of Indians it was estimated would be entitled to allotments of 
160 acres each, and the area of the White Earth Reservation, it was 
stated that after making a reasonable allowance for swampy and un- 
available land it was thought there would still remain sufficient good 
land on the White Barth Reservation to make the increased allotments 
and leave a small surplus of good agricultural land. 

The conditions have not materially changed since the writing of said 
letter, except that there has probably a small increase in numbers 
in each of the bands; still, it is thought that this increase is not suffi- 
cient to exhaust all the available land on the White Earth Reservation 
if the allotments of 160 acres are confined to the classes named—those 
who are legally residing on the White Earth Reservation and those 
who were entitled to take advantage of the provisions of Article VII of 
the treaty of March 19, 1867. 

I see no reason why the recommendation of the office of April 20, 
1892, should be changed, and respectfully suggest that the bill be 
amended to conform thereto. I am not inclin to favorably consider 
the proposition to make up the Gordy in the allotments from the 
diminished Red Lake Reservation in case there should be an insufficient 
amount of land at White Earth Reservation. It was certainly never 
intended in the original act that the Indians of any of the other reser- 
vations should have allotments on the diminished Red Lake Reservation, 
In addition, the Red Lake Indians have contributed more than any 
other band of Chippewas to the general fund. I am also inclined to 
think that such a Hae Aes could not be made without at least the con- 
sent of the Red Lake Indians, and probably not without the consent of 
all the Chippewas of Minnesota. 

Neither am I inclined to favorably regard the pro d change in the 
method of distributing the annual interest for e first years. 
While the change is not a radical one, I doubt its expediency. I am 
also inclined to think that it would require the consent of the Indians. 
I do not believe that the consent of the Indians to the change could ba 
obtained, and I think it would be impracticable to try. It is accord- 
ingly recommended that this feature of the bill be stricken out. 

e bills and the letters of Senator Pettigrew and Representative 
SHERMAN are retu herewith; also duplicate copies of this report. 
It is ully recommended that one co y of the report be sent to 
Senator Pettigrew with his letter, and that the other copy be sent to 
Representative SHERMAN. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. A. Joses, Commissioner. 


The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. Š 


— 


[Third session Fifty-fifth Congress.] 

H. R. 1885. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act for the relief and 
civilization of the Chi a Indians in the State of Minnesota,” ap, 
roved January 14, 1889; introduced by Mr. Morris and referred to 
Ponmittee on ARA Afairs (p. 151); reported back with amendments 
(H. Rept. No. 1660). 

IH. Rept. No. 1660. Fifty-fifth Congress, third session.] 
CHIPPEWA INDIANS, MINNESOTA. 


(Dec. 6, 1898.—Referred to the House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed.) 


Mr. Eddy, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, submitted the fol- 
lowing report, to accompany H. R. 1885: 

The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 1885) to amend an act entitled “An act for the rellef and civ- 
ilization of the 8 Indians in the State of Minnesota,” approved 
January 14, 1889, have had the same under consideration and report 
as follows: 

This bill was referred by the Committee on Indian Affairs to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior for his opinion and advice in respect to the same. 
His response thereto is hereto attached and made a part of this report, 
including a letter from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The sub- 
stance of the Secretary’s recommendation is that he recommends the 
adoption of the following substitute for the foregoing bill, to wit: 

“A bill to provide for allotments to Indians on White Earth Reservation 
in Minnesota, 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to allot to each Chippewa Indian now legally 
residi upon the White Earth Reservation under treaty with or laws 
of the United States, in accordance with the express promises made to 
them by the commissioners pe erp under the act of Congress entitled 
An “tf for the relief and civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the 
State of Minnesota,’ approved January 14, 1889, and to those Indians 
who may remove to the said reservation who are entitled to take an 
allotment under article 7 of the treaty of April 18, 1867, between the 
United States and the Chippewa Indians of the Mississippi, 160 acres 
of land; and said allotments sball be made, and patents issued therefor, 
in the same manner and having the same effect as is provided in the 
general allotment act entitled An act to amend and further extend 
the benefits of the act approved February 8, 1867, entitled “An act to 
provide for the allotment of land in severalty to Indians on the various 
reservations, and to extend the protection of the commissioners of the 
United States over the Indians, and for other purposes,“ approved 
February 28, 1891: Provided, That Kay allotments of less than 160 
acres heretofore made and not accepted by the Indians may be canceled 
by the 3 of the Interior and new allotments of 160 acres to 
each Indian entitled thereto may be issued in lieu of those canceled.” 

Your committee concur in this recommendation of the Secretary, and 
accordingly recommend that all after the enacting clause be stricken 
out and that the foregoing bill proposed by the Secretary of the Interior 
be substituted therefor, and that the title of said bill be amended by 
striking out al! of the same and inserting in place thereof the follow- 
ing: A bill to provide for allotments to Indians on the White Earth 
Reservation in ta”; and that the bill when so amended do pass. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 1, 1898. 
the receipt of your letter of the 
. R.. 1885), “ A bill to amend an 
on of the Chippewa Indians in the State 
proved January 14, 1889. 
This bill provides that the act of 1889 shal! be so amended as to give 


Str: I have the honor to acknowl 
12th ultimo and accom — — bill ( 
act for the relief and civil cath 
of Minnesota,” a 


allotments of 160 acres each to all the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, 
beneficiaries of said act; and in case there is an insufficient amount of 
land to fill said allotments on the White Earth Reservation the defi- 
ciency shall be made up from the unceded lands of the Red Lake Res- 
ervatlon, and also that it be amended as regards the distribution of the 
annual interest for 50 years. 


In response thereto I transmit herewith a copy of a communication 


of the 30th: ultimo from the Commissioner of Ing an Affairs, wherein it. 


is shown that the matter of giving the Indians of White Earth, and to 
such as might remove thereto, 160 acres each was recommended by this 
office April 20, 1892. This recommendation, with the opinion of the 
Assistant Attorney General for this department concurring in the mat- 
ter, letters of the original Chippewa commissioners, and draft of bill to 
carry the same into effect, are contained in Senate Executive Document 
No. 99, Fifty-second Congress, first session. 

The commissioner sees no reason why the recommendation of his 
Office, above referred to, should be changed, and s that the bil 
be amended to conform thereto. He is not inclined to favorably con- 
sider the proposition to make up the deficiency in the allotments from 
the diminished Red Lake Reservation, nor is he inclined to the pro- 

: 1 in the methods of distributing the annual interest for the 

years. 

In the views of the commissioner I concur. 

Very respectfully, C. N. BLISS, Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

House of Representatives. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, March 30, 1898. 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, by department ref- 
erence of the 15th instant, for report, of a communication from Hon. 
James S. SHERMAN, chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, House 
of Represeatatives, dated March 12, 1898, with which he incloses H. R. 
1885, “A bill to amend an act entitled An act for the relief and civil- 
ization of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,’ approved 
3 14, 1889." Mr. SHERMAN requested a report thereon this 

epartmen 

am also in receipt of a communication from Hon. R. F. Pettigrew, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, dated the 11th 
instant, with which he incloses Senate bill 412, bearing the same title 
as said H. R 1885. Mr. Pettigrew also requested a report upon the 
bill submitted. 

Comparison shows that the two bills are identical; a single repart 
will therefore suffice for both cases. 

Section 1 of the bill provides that section 3 of the said act of Janu- 
ary 14, 1889, shall be so amended as to give allotments of 160 acres 
each to all the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, beneficiaries of said 
act; and in case there is an insufficient amount of land to fill said 
allotments on the White Earth Reservation the deficiency shall be made 
up from the unceded lands on the Red Lake Reservation. 

And section 2 of the . that section 7 of the act of January 
14, 1889, shall be amended as ‘ds the distribution of the annual 
interest for 50 2 The act of January 14, 1889, provides that one- 
half the annual interest for 50 years shall, . in the cases other- 


wise provided, be paid in equal parts to heads of ilies and rdians 
ot minor orphans; one-fourth of said interest, in equal ares per 
other classes of Indians, and the remaining one-fourth 


capita, to al 
shall be devoted to the establishment and support of public schools. 
The bill provides that three-fourths of the interest during said period 
shall be paid annually per capita to all the Chippewa In s, and the 
remaining one-fourth shall be devoted to the lishment and mainte- 
nance of free schools. 

In reporting upon the matter I have the honor to state that the 
views of this office concerning the allotment of 160 acres of land to 
certain of the Chippewa Indians, beneficiaries of said act of January 
14, 1889, are fully stated in office letter of April 20, 1892, to the de- 

t. In said letter the office recommen the allotment of 160 
acres to all the Chippewa Indians legally Foma upon the White 
Earth Reservation and to such other Indians as might remove to the 
White Earth Reservation who were entitled to allotments under the 

rovisions of Article VII of the treaty of March 19. 1867 (16 Stats., 
72109 Said office letter, an opinion of the Assistant Attorney General 
for the Interior Department concerning the matter, letters of the 
original Chippewa commissioners, and a draft of a bill to carry said 
recommendation into effect, are printed as Senate Executive nt 
No. 99, Fifty-second Congress, first session, to which your attention is 
respectfully invited. 


all the facts in the case as they were then known. 


t the 


vation. 


any other band of Chippewas to the general fund. I am also inclined 


hi 
; H. M. Rice, the sy of allotting lands to members of the 


to think that such a change could not be made without at least the 
consent of the Red Lake In „and probably not without the consent 
of all the Chippewas of Minnesota. 

Neither am inclined to favorably regard the proposed change in 
the method of distributing the annual interest for the first 50 years. 
While the change is not a radical one, I doubt its expediency. I am 
also inclined to think that it would require the consent of the Indians. 
I do not believe that the consent of the Indians to the change could be 
obtained, and I think it would be impracticable to try. It is accord- 
ingly recommended that this feature of the bil] be stricken out. 

e bilis and the letters of Senator Pettigrew and Representative 
Sherman are returned 
It is y recommended that one copy of the report be sent to 
Senator Pettigrew with his letter and that the other copy be sent to 
Representative Sherman. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. A. Jones, Commissioner. 


herewith; also duplicate copies of this report. 


The SECKETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


[First session Fifty-sixth Congress.] 

H. R. 997. A bill to provide allotments to Indians on White Earth 
Reservation in Minnesota; introduced by Mr. Eddy; referred to Com- 
mittee-on Indian Affairs (p. 56); reported back with amendments 
(H. Rept. 493; p. 2566). 


IH. Rept. No. 493, Fifty-sixth Congress, first session.] 


ALLOTMENTS TO INDIANS ON WHITE EARTH RESERVATION IN MINNESOTA. 
(Mar. 5, 1900.—Referred to the House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed.) 


Mr. Eddy, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, submitted the fol- 
lowing report to accom y H. R. 997: 
The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill 
ton R. 997) providing for allotments to Indians on the White Earth 
e in Minnesota, report the same back with the following 
amendments : 
Strike out all after the word “ provided” and substitute the fol- 


lowing : 

“That where any allotments of less than 160 acres have heretofore 
been made the allottee shall be allowed to take an additional allotmen 
which, together with the land already allotted, shall not exceed 1 
acres: And provided further, That if there is not sufficient land in said 
White Earth (diminished) Reservation subject to allotment, each Indian 
entitled to allotments under the provisions of this act shall receive a 
pro rata allotment.” 

And that so amended the bill do pass. 

On March 19, 1867, a treaty was made and concluded by and between 
the representatives of the United States and Hole in the Day and other 
chiefs, representing the “ Mississippi Chippewas,” whereby the said 
bands ceded large tracts of land held by them, and accepted payment 
for said- relinquishment a tract of land designated in article of the 
treaty above noted, and since known as the “ White Earth Reservation.” 
(See Exhibit a Provision was made in said treaty, above noted, 

roviding for allotments of land for each and eve member of the 
Bana known as the “Chippewas of the Mississippi.“ in quantity as 
specified in article 7 of said treaty (see Exhibit B), and which entitled 
every man, woman, and child of said band to 1 acres of land each. 
Many of the most enterprising members of said band have acquired 
certificates and title to land in quantity, as therein specified, viz, 160 


acres. 
In 1889 an agreement was entered into by and between the repre- 
sentatives of the United States, viz, the “ Chippewa Commission,” and 
the Chippewas of Minnesota, and in which agreement the Chippewas 
of the sissippi became coparticipants, and which agreement was 
known — „An dect for the relief and civilization of the Chippewas of 
Minnesota.” ~ 
The 3 provided, among other matte that after the a 
proval of said act by the President “all of said Chippewas of Minneso 
should be removed to and allotted lands on the White Earth Reserva- 
tion in conformity to the act of February s 1887. (See Exhibit C.) 
The provision was the occasion of a great deal of argument between 
the members of the commission and the representative men of the 
“ Chippewas of the 2 "; the Indians contending that their 
efits were not impai 


most solemn promise had been E —.— as a pledge by the members of the 
p would be allotted to every man, woman, 
and child of the Chippewas of the 5 in quantity (160 acres 
as heretofore (see enibit E) that the liefs ly counseled an 
advised the male adults, members of their bands, to sign the agreement. 

(Legislation of 1889.) 
Some time during the fall of 1890, under the chairmanship of Hon. 
‘hippewas 


ipp was begun and land was allotted on the lines and 
in quau (160 acres) as promised and interpreted uF said commission. 

See Exhibit E.) This —_ lacent course was conti 
art o 


di an 
in Exh it E. ine . The f the eri tur- 
ther contend that no other Chippewa bands in the State of Minnesota 


1 otherwise than the members of their said band have any right or claims 
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to land allotments in quantity as specified in said article 7 of the treaty 
of March 19, 1867, otherwise than the amount stipulated for in the 
general allotment act. 


EXHIBIT A. 
[Extract from treaty of Apr. 19, 1867.] 


Arr. 2. In order to provide a suitable farming region for the sald 
bands there is hereby set apart for their use a tract of land, to be 
located in square forms as nearly as possible, with lines correspondin 
to the Government surveys, which reservation shall include White Eart 

Lake and Rice Lake and contain 36 townships of land; and such por- 
tions of the tract herein provided for as shall be found, upon actual 
survey, to lic outside of the reservation set apart for the Ch ppewas of 
the Mississippi “fe the second article of the treaty of March 20, 1865, 
shall be received by them in part consideration for the cession of lands 
made by this agreement. 


Exursit B. 


[Extract from treaty of Apr. 19, 1867, between the United States and 
Hole in the Day and other chiefs representing the Chippewa Indians 
of the Mississippi.] 


ART. T. As soon as the location of the reservation set apart b 
second article hereof shall have been rags Pg mewn ascertain 
reported to the Office of Indian Affairs the Secretary of the Interior 
shall cause the same to be surveyed in conformity to the system of 
Government surveys, and whenever, after such survey, any Indians of 
the bands parties hereto, either male or female, shall have 10 acres of 
land under cultivation, such Indian shall be entitled to receive a cer- 
tificate showing him to be entitled to the 40 acres of land, according 
to legal subdivision containing the said 10 acres or the greater part 
thereof, and whenever such Indian shall have an additional 10 acres 
under cultivation, he or she shall be entitled to a certificate for addi- 
tional 40 acres, and so on until the full amount of 160 acres may have 
been certified to any one Indian, and the land so held by an ndian 
shall be exempt from taxation and sale for debt, and shali not be 
alienated except with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
and In no case to any person not a member of the Chippewa Tribe. 


Exuizir C. 
[Extract of legislation, 1889.] 


Sec. 3. That as soon as the census has been taken, and the cession 
and relinquishment has been 8 approved, and ratified, as speci- 
fied in section 1 of this act, all of d ippewa Indians in the State 
of Minnesota, except those on the Red Lake Reservation, shall, under 
the direction of sald commissioners, be removed to and take up their 
residence on the White Earth Reservation, and thereupon there shall, 
as soon as practicable, under the direction of said commissioners, be 
allotted lands in severalty to the Red Lake Indians on the Red Lake 
Reservation, and to all other Indians on the White Earth Reservation, 
in conformity with the act of 3 8, 1887, entitled “An act for 
the allotment of lands in severalty to ndians on the various reserva- 
tions,“ ete; © ©% > x 

< Exursit D. 
[Abstract of general allotment act, Feb. 8, 1887.] 

And provided further, That where the treaty or act of Congress set- 
ting apart such reservation provides for the allotment of lands in 
severalty in quantities in excess of those herein provided, the President 
in making allotments upon such reservation shall allot the lands to 
each individual Indian longing thereon in quantity as specified in 
such treaty or act, 


the 
and 


Exner E. 


[Extracts from report of N commission during negotiations with 
18851 of the Mississippi, of the White Earth Reservation, in 


At a council held July 17, 1889 ona report, p. 86), Hon. H. M. 
Rice informed the members of the nds of the Chippewas of the 
peg pes N and who occupied the White Earth Reservation, that 
“under the 8 act (act for the relief and civilization of the 
Chippewas of Minnesota) as soon as these negotiations shall have 
received the approval of the President (Président Harrison approved 
and sanctioned the report of gaid commission on March 4, A. D. 1889), 
we are authorized to give to every man, woman, and child 160 acres 
of land as an allotment, and in case of the death of any person who 
1— received such an allotment the land passes to his or her representa- 
ve.“ 
Again, on page 89 of said commissioners’ report, we note that in the 
council with said Chippewas, held on July 19, 1889, the members of 
the Chippewa commission referring to the limited land allotments 
provided ‘or by a certain proposed ex (Northwest Commission) said 
* you (the Chippewas of the Mississippi) would receive only 160 acres 
per head of family, and the balance of you 40 and 80 acres each, but 
under this act every man, woman, and child gets 160 acres. Would 
you take less when more is offered?” 

Also see page 91 of said commission's report, in answer to one of the 
concluding questions of the late venerable chieftain, White Cloud. 
The aged head chief, manifesting the deepest concern, asked the mem- 
bers of. the commission: “ How do you propose to allot lands? How 
much to each individual?" Hon. H. M. Rice, speaking for the commis- 
sion, answered with much earnestness: “ Our duty, under instructions, 
is to allot to each Individual—each man, woman, and child—160 acres 
of land with good title.“ etc, 

See page 104 of commission's report. In concluding the negotiations, 
and prior to signing the agreement, White Cloud, speaking for the 
members of his band, said: “ Everything in the act has been so well 
explained, it looks so fair and plausible, that we are favorably disposed 

rd it.” 
ne commission’s report, pa 108. And thus, by the representa- 
tions, interpretations, and promises of the representatives of the United 
“States of America (the Chippewa Commission) the majority of the 
male adults of the Chippewas of the Mississippi — e White 
Earth Reservation were persuaded to sign the agreement aforesaid. 
È ExHIBIT F. 

Sec. 2079. No Indian nation or tribe within the 9 of the 
United States shall be acknowl or recognized as an independent 
nation, tribe, or power, with whom the United States may contract b. 
treaty ; but no obligation of any treaty lawfully made and ratified wit 
any such Indian nation or tribe prior to March 3, 1871, shall be hereby 
invalidated or impaired. (U. 8. Rey. Stat., ch. 2, p. 364.) 

There is sufficient land to comply with the provisions of this law 
subject to allotment on the White Barth Reservation. 


These Indians were definitely pledged 160 acres of land each by the 


treaty of 1867. They received the most solemn assurances on the 
part of the commissioners who negotiated the treaty of 1889 that the 
provisions of this treaty of 1867 would be carried out, and it was in 
consideration of this promise they signed the treaty, and they never 
would have consented to it if the promise had not been made. 

The fact that it has not been kept is a source of much dissatisfaction 
and discontent. ‘They regard, and justly so, its violation-as a distinct 
breach of faith on the part of the Government. 

The true Indian policy is for the Government to scrupulously keen 
every pledge made by them and rigidly require, and if necessary compel, 
the Indians to observe every obligation entered into by them. 

The letters of the Indian Commissioner and Secretary of the Interior 


are hereto attached and made a part of this report. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 15, 1900. 


Sin: I have the honor to 5 receipt of your communication 
of the 10th ultimo and 9 ill H. 997, “A bill to provide 
allotments to Indians on White Earth Reservation, in Minnesota.” 

In nse thereto I transmit herewith a copy of a communication 
of the 12th instant from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to whom 
the matter was referred. 

In regard to H. R. 997, the commissioner says that it is thought that 
no | ation should be enacted that would disturb the allotments 
already made on the White Earth Reservation, and that the bill should 
be amended so as to provide simply for additional allotments of 80 
acres each, and not exceeding in the aggregate 1 acres to each 
allottee, and it should also provide for pro rata additional allotments 
at case there is not enough land on the reservation to give each Indian 

acres. : 

The views of the commissioner meet with my approval. 

Very respectfully, 
E. A. HITCHCOCK, Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

House of Representatives. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, February 12, 1900. 


Sır: The office acknowledges receipt 120 department reference of the 
15th ultimo, for report, of a communication from Hon. J. S. SHERMAN, 
House of Representatives, dated the 10th instant, inclosing H. R. 997, 
“A bill to provide allotments to Indians on the White Earth Reserva- 
tion, in Minnesota.” 

Mr. SHERMAN requests a report on said bill by this department. 

Early in 1892 the entire matter relative to granting allotments of 
160 acres each to the bands known as “ Mississippi 1 ” (the 
bands covered by the present bill) was conside by this office and 
the department, and recommendation was made for the increased allot- 
ments to the Mississippi Chippewas. The views of this office and the 
department at the time the subject was under discussion before, as 
well as an opinion of the Assistant Attorney General upon the matter, 
are printed in Senate Ex. Doc. No. 99, Fifty-third Congress, first ses- 
sion, to which your attention is respectfully invited for a full under- 
standing of the entire subject. 

A report on a bill having largely the same effect as the bill in ques- 
tion was made to the department under date of December 17, 1896, to 
which your attention is also respectfully invited. As this office, in the 
instances just referred to, offered no objection to the propos legisla- 
tion, it does not now feel like offering objections to the present bill, 
notwithstanding it will involve considerable delay and expense. 

. The bill, however, will need amendment in two important particulars 
before this office could advise its approval. As has been said, the bill 
rovides for the cancellation of the allotments of less than 160 acres 
eretofore made to the Indians and not accepted by them and the mak- 
ing of new allotments of 160 acres to each such Indian. The Chippewa 
Commission has made nearly 4,000 allotments on the White Earth 
Reservation. ‘This has largely engaged the time of the commission 
for the past four years and has involved considerable expense. 

The work of making allotments in the field on the White Earth 
Reservation under the provisions of said act of January 14, 1889, is 
practically completers and it is thought that no legislation should be 
enacted that would disturb the allotments already made. Something 
like 150 or 200 houses have been built on the lands assigned to re- 
moval Indians, and, in the case of the White Earth Indians, many of 
them have made yaluable improvements on their allotments. The bill 
should therefore be so amended as to provide simply for additional 
allotments of 80 acres each, and not exceeding in the aggregate 160 
acres to each allottee. 

in. some doubt is entertained about there being sufficient land on 
the White Earth Reservation to Rive each Indian embraced in the bill 
160 acres of land. The bill should therefore be so amended as to pro- 
vide for pro rata additional allotments in case there is not enough land 
on the reservation to give each Indian 160 acres. 

If the bill shall be amended in these particulars the office would 
interpose no objections to its passage. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. A. Jones, Commissioner. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 7 


S. 5255. A bill to provide allotments to Indians on White Earth 
Reservation, in Minnesota, by Mr. Ctarr; referred to Committee on In- 
dian Affairs (P 3660) ; reported back (S. Rept. No. 1925) and 
Senate (p. 4415); refer to House Committee on Indian Affairs (p. 
4544); reported back (II. Rept: No. 2460); passed House (p. 5546) ; 
approved by President (p. 5824). 

It was the Senate bill that actually passed and became the 


so-called Steenerson Act. 
IS. Rept. No. 1925, Fifty-elghth Congress, second session.] 
ALLOTMENTS TO INDIANS ON WHITE EARTH RESERVATION, IN MINNESOTA. 


April 7, 1904.—Ordered to be printed. 


Mr. CLAPP, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, submitted the 
following report, to accompany S. 5255: = 

The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the fóre- 
going bill, having examined the same, report sald bill without amend- 
ment and recommend its passage. 
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MEMORANDA. 


This bill is to carry out the promisoa of the commissioners appointed 
under an act of Congress entitled “An act for the relief and civil 
—.— of the Chippewa Indians of ta.“ approved January 24, 


A penis is a letter from the Department of the Interior in regard 
e matter: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 4, 1904. 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, by your referenca 
of the 26th ultimo, of S. 5255, “A ilk Te provide allotments to Indians 
on White Earth Reservation, In Minnesota.” 

In response thereto 1 transmit herewith dentical wi of Rae Office report 
of ist instant, stating that S. 5255 is ide R. 9666, upon 
which a favorable report was made March 2 1908 

There seems to be no objection to the A il legislation. 

Very respectfully, 
E. A. HITCHCOCK, Secretary. 


The CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
United States Senatc. 


LH. Rept. No. 2460, Fifty-eighth Congress, second session.] 
ALLOTMENTS TO INDIANS ON WHITE EARTH RESERVATION, MINN, 


(Apr, 14, 1904.—Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union and ordered to be printed.) 


Mr. Lacey, from the ane on Indian Affairs, submitted the fol- 
lowing report [to acco me ay 52551: 

82835 Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 

255) to provide allotments to Indians on White Earth Reservation, in 
3 beg leave to submit the following report and recommend that 
said bill do pass without amendment. 

This is a bill similar in terms with House bill 9666, which the com- 
mittee has had under full consideration. It provides for increased 
allotment of land to the Chi ippews Indians on the White Earth Reser- 
vation, in Minnesota, from 80 acres, already allotted, to 160 acres, and 
at the same time makes allotments to some Indians who have never 
before had them. In case there is not sufficient land to give each allot- 
tee 160 acres, the allottees will receive a pro rata allotment of this 
land, The Interior Department was called upon to report on H. R. 
9666, and reported thereon favorably with some amendments, which 
are incorporated in this bill (8. 3255), which is favorably reported, as 


follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 28, 190}. 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, by your reference, 
of H. R. 9666, “A bill to provide allotments to Indians on White Earth 
Reservation, in Minnesota.” 

The commissioner's report of 25th instant on this bill (copy here- 
9 shows that previous correspondence has been had in the matter 
of allotting these Indians additional lands, and that, as provision is 
made by H. R. 9666 for pro rata allotments in case there is not enough 
land on the reservation to give each Indian an allotment of 160 acres, 
there appears to be no objection to the passage of the bill. 

In the views of the commissioner I concur. 

Very respectfully, 


The CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
House of Representatives. 


E. A. 1 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE oF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
March 25, 1904. 

Sim: The office has the honor to acknowledge receipt, by department 
reference of the 16th instant, for report, of a communication from Hon. 
James S. SHERMAN, chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives, inclosing H. R. 96686, A bill to rovide allot- 
ments to Indians on White Earth Reservation, in Minneso 

The bill provides that the President of the United States shall be 
authorized to allot to each Chippewa Indian now legally residing opon 
the White Earth Reservation under treaty with or laws of the ted 
States, in accordance with express promises made to them by 17 — Chi 
pewa Commission, and to those Indians who may remove to th sald 
reservation who are entitled to take allotments under Article vil of 
the treaty of April 18. 1867, 160 acres of land, said allotments to be 
pois in accordance with the provisions of the act of Congress of Febru- 

1887 (24 Stat. L., 38 

S bill also pava es that where any allotment of less than 160 
acres has heretofore been made the allottee shall be allowed to take an 
additionai Se e which, together with the land already allotted, 
shall not ex acres; also that if there is not sufficient land 
within the diminished White Earth Reservation subject to allotment to 
give each Indian entitled thereto the amount of land provided by the 
bill, then the lands shall be pe rated among the allottees. 

Reporting upon the bill, the office has the honor to state that it has 
heretofore ma e several eo upon ERS pi having practically 
the same object in view. upon a ving 2 ically the 
same effect was made to = 8 5 — date of December 17, 
1896, to which attention is respectfully invited. The office also, on 
February 12, 00, submitted a report upon H. R. 997, the general 
scope and effect of which was identical 5 the 1 bill. Attention 
is also respectfully invited to said repo March 26, 1902, the 
office also submitted a report on Senate wir 4340, having practically the 
same effect as the present bill. In all of these reports the office has 

recommended the p of ane bills with such slight modifications as 
have been made from time to time. 

In office report of March 26, 1902, attention was invited to the fact 
that the office entertained some doubt of there being sufficient lands on 
the White Earth Reservation to give each Indian embraced in the bill 
an allotment of 160 mags and it was accord 
bill be so amended as to 
was a ag — o a 
The bil 
and 


acting Com er. 


The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


Protection of Fur Seals and Sea Otter. 


SPEECH 
OI Sart De E R 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tee House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 14, 1912. 


On the bill (H. R. 16571) to give effect to the convention between the 
Governments of the United tates, Great Britain, Japan, and R 
concluded at Washington, July 7, 1911, for the preservation and pro- 
tection of the fur seals and sea otter which frequent the waters of 
the North Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. DYER said: 

Mr. Srrakrn: I am heartily in favor of this bill as it was 
reported to the House by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SULZER], the able and splendid chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

When the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KENDALL] was address- 
ing the committee the following colloquy took place between him 


and myself: 

yi Dyer. There have been how many killed during the last two 
years 

Mr. eee We killed 12,000 last year and 13,000 the year before. 

Mr. DYER. And eq equal that number was killed on the high seas? 

Mr. KENDALL. That think, is not true. The gentleman is laboring 
under a delusion which has a 8 with some Ge apy er by 
different people around this Capitol. Pel e maui which I admit to 
be cruel and reprehensible, is not responsible for the disappearance of 
the seal life in the north Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. Dyer. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KENDALL. For a question, but not for an observation. 

Mr. Dyer. I will ask if the gentleman's statement is not controverted 
by 3 scientist and naturalist who testified before the committee? 

ENDALL. No; if the gentleman had read the hearings he would 
not have asked a question of that character. 

Mr. Dyer. I have read the hearings. 

Mr. KENDALU. I mean if the gentleman had read them with more 
understanding. 


At another portion of the address of the very able gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. KxNDALL] this additional colloquy took place 
between us: 

Mr, Dyer. Will the senteman y feld? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does th alen yield? 

ae KENDALL. For a 8 on. 

DYER. The gentleman refers to a monograph of Dr. Elliott. I 
would like to ask if the views which Dr. Elliott expressed before the 
committee in its recent hearings were similar to those exp in 
the monograph? 

Mr. KENDALL. I think the views expressed by Dr. Elliott before the 
committee and those in the monograph are identical. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a high regard for the gentleman from 
Iowa. He is a very splendid Member, and usually accurate in 
his statements during debates in this House; but the answers 
he gave me to the questions I asked him above are certainly, at 
least, not based upon the facts and information elicited on 
these matters before the Committee on Foreign Affairs. The 
very great preponderance of the testimony elicited there, as 
well as statistical facts, all point conclusively to the opposite 
of what the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KENDALL] stated. The 
gentleman should know that during the year 1911 the land 
eatch from the Pribilof Islands herd amounted to 12,006, while 
the pelagic catch for the same year amounted to 12,700, while 
the year before the land catch was 13,584 and the pelagic catch 
was 12,000. Also, Jet me give you the facts as regards the land 
catch and pelagic catch for the last 20 years, to wit: 


—ů — e 7,549 46,642 
7,425 30.812 

16,081 61,838 

15.000 56,291 

cae 30,000 43,917 

20,766 24,821 

18,082 28,552 

16,812 34,168 

22,470 85,191 

22,672 24,050 

— — 22,386 22,812 
19,292 27,000 

13,128 29,006 

14,368 25,320 

14,476 21,236 

14,964 16,036 

15,001 18,151 

14,995 14,142 


1910 and 1911 are stated above. mi 


Mr. Speaker, these figures are taken from official reports of 
the United States, the Paris Tribunal of Arbitration, and re- 


ports of sales of sealskins in London, and we are safe in say- 
ing that these figures are substantially correct. What are these 
figures for the last 20 years as enumerated above? It shows 
that the land catch from the Pribilof Islands herd was 330,957 
and that the pelagic catch from the Pribilof Islands herd was 
583,285. These figures conclusively show that the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KENDALL] was mistaken when he 
said that pelagic sealing was not responsible for the disappear- 
ance of the seal life in the North Pacific Ocean. 

The hearings held before the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
contain facts and figures that substantiate the fact that the 
thing necessary to be done for the protection of the seal herd 
is to stop pelagic sealing. That was the conclusion and the 
reason for the United States of America, Great Britain, Japan, 
and Russia entering into the treaty at Washington on the 7th 
of July last, and for the purpose of fully carrying out our 
portion of that treaty this bill is presented to the Congress of 
the United States. Among those who gave testimony before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs in regard to this matter was 
Mr. W. I. Lembkey, who is the United States agent in charge 
of the seal fisheries of Alaska under the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. On January 3, 1912, he testified before this 
committee. He had just returned from the Pribilof Islands, 
where he has spent six winters looking after the seal herd. 
With regard to pelagic sealing he testified in part as follows: 


I wish to say an explanatory word with regard to pelagic sealing. 
Pelagic sealing means the Killing of the fur seals in the water by 
means of small boats operating from a schooner as a base. The prac- 
tice was almost unknown until the year 1881, when some adventurous 
spirit fitted out a schooner on the Pacific coast and went into the 
ring Sea for the purpose of seeing how many seals he could capture 
in the water. His success was more even than he anticipated, and in 
the following year his vessel was 1 by a number of other 
schooners bent upon the same errand. The industry of pelagic 8 
increased from 1881 until 1894, when, if I remember correctly, 6 
schooners operated in taking seals from the Pribilof herd as well as 
the Commander or Russian herd on the opposite side of the Pacific 
Ocean. These schooners secured a catch of over 60.000 Pribilof Island 
skins, as contrasted with a land catch on the islands of only 16,000. 
This E killing was ig beng disastrous to the herd, for the reason 
t of m 6 


that was composed to 85 per cent of breeding females— 
females with milk. 

The killing of a female seal, which, by the way, when in the Bering 
Sea Islands P nt, involves the loss of the life not only of the 
mother seal, bu the unborn seal which she will deliver the following 


year and her nursing pup on shore—which dies of starvation—because a 
female seal will not nurse the pup of any other cow. The loss of a 
breeding female seal entails the loss of three lives, and it should require 
no further explanation from me to show the committee how destructive 
the practice of pelagic sealing is to the seal herd. 

The land catch, on the other hand, is ae et of youn 
males between the ages of 2 and 3 years at the present time, and 
and A zers during the periods of the two leases which I have already 
mentioned. ` 

It is not necessary to state to the committee that the fur seal is a 
highly polygamous animal. The sexes are demonstrated to be born in 
equal num „ and it has also been shown that not more than one male 
in every 30 is necessary for the purposes of propagation. The remain- 
ing 20 can therefore be killed, although our killing has never included 
twenty-nine thirtieths, by t means. Speaking, however, from the 
biological standpoint, the killing of twenty-nine thirtieths of all the 
surplus males would not result any depletion of the birth rate, for 
the reason that sufficient males would have survived from the killing to 
proper impregnate all females. 

e therefore contend, and it has been conclusively demonstrated, that 
such killing as has been carried on during the American occupation of 
the Pribilof Islands has never had any effect upon the birth rate, and 
therefore has never injured the future increase of the species. 

The practice of pelagic sealing was soon realized to be destructive to 
the herd and to its increase, and the officers of the Government took 
measures to abolish the practice which resulted in the Paris agreement 
of 1892, which afforded a measure of protection to the seal herd, but did 
not provide sufficient protection to prevent the females from being killed 
in such number as to cause a decrease in the herd. The Paris tribunal, 
by the way, bound, as you know, only the Governments of Great Britain 
and the United States. All other governments were not bound, and 
therefore did not need to observe any of the provisions of the Paris 
award. The Japanese Government, or rather the citizens of Japan, be- 

n to engage in the practice of pelagic sealing, coming very close to the 

lands for their seals. While the Canadians more or less relinquished 
the practice, the fleet of Japan began to increase, until last year there 
were no Canadian sealers in the sea, so far as I know, whereas there 
was a Japanese fleet of possibly 35. 


Mr. Speaker, in quoting from those who gave testimony before 
this committee I will say that everyone, with the exception of 
Prof. Henry W. Elliott, substantially agree with Mr. Lembkey. 
Among these officials, scientists, and naturalists besides Mr. 
Lembkey, were the following: Dr. Barton W. Evermann, Chief 
Division of Alaska Fisheries, Department of Commerce and 
Labor; Capt. Ellsworth P. Bertholf, commandant Revenue-Cut- 
ter Service, who has spent years in looking after the seals of 
the North Pacific Ocean; Hugh W. Smith, Deputy Commissioner 
Bureau of Fisheries; Dr. F. W. True, Assistant Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, formerly head curator of biology, 
United States National Museum, and special investigator on 
the seal islands in 1895; Prof. David Starr Jordan, assisted by 
Leonard Stejneger, Frederic Augustus Lucas, and George Archi- 
bald Clark, who made a report on Bering Sea fur-seal investiga- 
tions, and which was called to the attention of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs by Dr. Evermann in his testimony and which 
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is found in the hearings heretofore referred to. Other authori- 
ties similar to the above were called to the attention of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and among them were Joseph 
Stanley Brown, for many years resident of the seal islands as 
agent for the Treasury Department and later’ for the North 
American Commercial Co.; Gerald E. H. Barrett-Hamilton, of 
Dublin, Ireland, British member of the fur-seal commission of 
1896 to 1897; Dr. Charles H. Townsend, director of the New 
York Aquarium, for many years naturalist on the fisheries’ 
steamer Albatross, member of the fur-seal commission of 1896 
to 1897, and for nine seasons special investigator on the seal 
islands; Edwin W. Simms, formerly United States attorney at 
Chicago, III., and special investigator on the seal islands in 1906. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from lowa [Mr. KENDALL] in his 
address referred to Dr. Elliott and his monograph on the seal 
question as the principal authority for the position taken by 
him on this question, that the killing of seals should be stopped, 
not only on the water but also on the land, for a number of 
years at least, in order that the herd might be rehabilitated. 
The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KENDALL], in answer to a ques- 
tion from me, stated that the views expressed by Dr. Elliott 
before the Committee on Foreign Affairs last month were similar 
to his views expressed in his monograph, whereas, according to 
the statements of Dr. Elliott himself before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs last month, he himself testified, in part, as 
follows: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, Dr. Evermann has 
read to you an extract from testimony given to a House committee 
in 1888, which declares that I then had no objection to the land killing 
as it was then conducted and is to-day. 

That is a statement which I made in good faith, as I had stated it 
5 “=f report of 1874 and 14 years after I had surveyed che work 
officia 


But when T visited the islands, in 1890, my studies then opened 


my eyes to the fact that I had been mistaken in my opinion of 1874, 
and, as quoted by Dr. Evermann, I called attention to this fact in my 
report of 1890 to the Secretary of the Treasury—that I was wrong in 
my theory of 1874; that the work done during the 16 years which had 
elapsed between 1874 and 1890 had satisfied me of my error. So, Mr. 
Chairman, I myself called attention to my own error and corrected it 
in this report. (See Report on Present Condition of the Fur-Seal 
Rookeries of Alaska, H. Doc, No. 175, 54th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 5-15.) 

I was on the ne: side then, and I am one of those who do not 
believe it is more creditable to stay consistently wrong than to admit 
an error and publish the same. I sure am on both sides, but that only 
shows to you that J have left the wrong side in 1874 and taken the 
right positión in 1890, and since then, Mr. Chairman, I have remained 
there. 

The truth of the matter is that Prof. Elliott, according to the 
testimony of Dr. Evermann, has occupied all sides of all phases 
of the fur-seal question in the last 20 years. He has occupied 
at one time one side of the question and at other times opposite 
sides of this question. At a hearing, on September 17, 1888, 
this question was asked of Prof. Elliott: 


Under the system adopted by the Government and the company, do 
you think the full b ing capacity of the entire herd can be pre- 
served indefinitely? 


Mr. Elliott replied: 

Yes, sir. So far as we are concerned, I do not think we are able 
to cause an increase by anything that we can do on the islands, be- 
cause we can not cause a greater number of females to be impregnated 
than are there; and as long as that is done, as it has been done and 
is done now, everything is done that can possibly be done. When they 
leave the islands they are the prey of certain natural marine enemies 
which we can not shield them from. 

By this he means pelagic sealing, which this bill and the 
treaty heretofore promulgated will put an end to. 

Mr. Speaker, the result of a sensible and unprejudiced consid- 
eration of this question brings us to the following conclusions: 

First. The seal herd of the North Pacific Ocean, belonging to 
the United States, must be protected; otherwise the herd will 
be practically destroyed and become extinct. 

Second. The way to preserve the herd is to stop pelagic seal- 
ing entirely. 4 

Third. Land killing should be limited, as provided for in the 
amendment offered to this bill by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Froon]. The passage of this bill with this amendment will 
be the greatest possible protection that we can give to our seal 
herd, and it will result in it being greatly enlarged and in- 
creased in number. This amendment could have well been left 
out of the bill, because with pelagic sealing stopped and the 
land killing left to the United States, under the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, there would have resulted and been ac- 
complished everything that this amendment will accomplish for 
the bill. With the enactment of this bill into law, and the stop- 
ping of pelagic killing under the provisions of the treaty here- 
tofore entered into, it is to be hoped that the Government of the 
United States will have the seals sold at auction in an Ameri- 
can fur market, instead of the London fur market, on the 
theory of “America for Americans.” 

Mr. Philip B. Fouke, president of Funsten Bros. & Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., and a man who has given much thought and study 
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to, the fur-seal question from all angles and whose expert ad- 
vice the Committee on Foreign Affairs had advantage of in its 
hearings, touched incidentally on this question, which has not 
heretofore been discussed in this debate. This is with regard 
to having the seals sold at auction in an American fur market 
instead of a European—London—fur market, page 149 of the 
hearings, to wit: 

On this phase of the fur-seal question Mr. Fouke says in 
part: 


It ought to be the policy of the American Government to foster 
American industry and not deliberately ship an American product all 
the way across the United States to be exported to a foreign country, 
to be sold by a foreign house In a foreign market for account of the 
American Government, when the seals could be sold in an American 
market by an American house for account of the Government to just as 
good or better advantage. 

Secretary Nagel himself is a 
commerce, and it is known that 
having the sealskins sold in an American market by an American house 
in ee to consigning them to an English house in an English 
market. 

As soon as the Government announces its policy that it will have its 
sealskins sold in an American market by an American house for ac- 
‘count of the Government, it will bring to this country the best seal- 
dyeing houses that are now located in Europe. In fa the most suc- 
cessful sealskin dyer and dresser in the world has already announced 
his intention of coming to this country to locate should the Government 
decide to sell the seals in this 8 

The pelagic seals, known in the London market as the northwest- 
coast seals, but which come from Alaska, have always supplied the 
European markets, while 90 per cent of the Alaska sealskins taken by 
the Government are consumed in the United States; and when they 
are brought back to this country it is necessary for the American per 
ple to pay 20 per cent duty on the dressed and dyed sealskins, which is 
unfair to the American poopie: 

If the sealskins are sold in an American market, with the dressing 
and dyeing plant located in America, it will mean that sealskins can be 
had for less money by the consumer, and at as much net money to the 
Government. : 

The Government's policy of puing the sealskins in an American 
market means that on account of the Alaska seal herd being the largest 
herd of seals in the world, as well as the most valuable, it will transfer 
the sealskin market of the world from London, England, to the United 
States, besides bringing to this country the new Industry of sealskin 
arein and dyeing. 

Furthermore, the Government will be showing great wisdom and fore- 
sight in having the sealskins sold in an American market, because 
within 10 years’ time it will be selling upward of 50,000 seaiskins an- 
nually, instead of about 10,000 to 12,000, as it is now; within 15 years 
it will be selling 100.000 sealskins annually. This will mean that the 
American market will be the sealskin market of the world and will at- 
tract to it all of the other seals from different parts of the world, such 
a he Sour Island, the Cape Horn, the Lobos Island, and Shetland 
sland seals. 

It is simply an opportunity of changing the seal market of the world 
from England to America. This is a fact generally conceded in the fur 
trade of America and by experts who know. It is also conceded by 
those best posted in the American fur trade that the seals will sell at 
as high prices in an American market as in a foreign market—at less 
expense to the Government, and therefore with a better net result. It 
also will mean that the American people, who are the largest consumers 
of Alaska seals, will not have to pay a 20 per cent ad valorem duty on 
the dressed skin which is a product of their own country and which is 
signally unfair to them, 

It is to be hoped that the Government will see the wisdom and fore- 
sight of selling the Alaska seals in this country in the future continu- 
ously. Such an act would be co ng American commerce, which 
would undoubtedly redound to the credit of the Government, and an 
act which would be applauded by the whole American people. 


at believer in protecting American 
is views are favorable to a policy of 


The Army Bill and Army Posts. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, 


OF WYOMING, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, February 16, 1912, 
On the bill (H. R. 18956) 8 appropriation for the support of the 
rmy. 


Mr. MONDELL said: 

Mr. Speaker: I was unavoidably absent from the House 
during the consideration of a portion of this bill owing to the 
failure of the railway on which I was traveling to live up to 
its reputation for the safe and timely dispatch of trains. Had 
I been here I should have offered several amendments to sec- 
tions of the bill which have been read. I realize, however, 
that nothing would have been gained by so doing, as the Demo- 
cratic majority has voted down every amendment that the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay], the chairman of the com- 
mittee, does not fayor and has yoted in every amendment he 
offered or favored. For the first time during my service here the 
questions arising in connection with the consideration of the 
army bill have been decided on party lines and as party ques- 

ons, - 


XLVIII——3 


I have already expressed my opposition to the reduction of 
the Cavalry by five regiments as provided in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay], and when 
the bill was first under discussion I gave some of the reasons 


why, in my opinion, that should not be done. No one pretends 
that 15 regiments of Cavalry to 30 of Infantry is not excessive, 
viewed from the standpoint of a military establishment propor- 
tioned for war operations. We need a preponderance of Cavalry 
for various reasons: First, because in case of war and the sud- 
den expansion of our military establishment the additions which 
we would receive from the National Guard would be almost ex- 
clusively Infantry, which can be speedily brought to efficiency, 
while the assembling and training of Cavalry requires a con- 
siderable period of time; second, in the case of troubles near 
home Cavalry would be most effective for policing and patrol- 
ing; third, without a considerable Cavalry establishment the 
demand for Cavalry horses would be so small as to discourage 
the raising of horses for that purpose. I do not approve the 
policy of Government horse breeding, either through the Gov- 
ernment ownership of stallions or the establishment of Govern- 
ment breeding farms. That is a business which may well 
be left to the farmers and stock raisers of the country; but as 
long as we must have a military establishment we should have 
sufficient Cavalry to furnish a market for Cavalry horses large 
enough to encourage the raising of horses fit for such use. 

I am at a loss to understand how anyone can favor a five-year 
term of enlistment. I am not surprised that the great majority 
of Army officers oppose such a term. I am surprised that any 
favor it. 

Very few young men in our country voluntarily adopt the 
military life as a profession. If they did there would be no 
special objection to a five-year enlistment. The majority of 
young men who enlist do so with the idea that a term of Army 
service may furnish a good training and opportunity for im- 
provement, while some are more largely actuated by a spirit of 
adventure or lured by their youthful notion of the glory of the 
warrior’s life. To such the three-year term of enlistment does 
not seem a discouragingly long period. Few such would enlist 
for five years. On the other hand, to those who seek Army life 
because they consider it a soft snap, or enlist because they have 
not the energy or ambition to make their way in civil life, the 
five-year term would present no obstacle. Thus the extension of 
the term of enlistment would have the tendency to discourage 
the class of enlistments which the Army most needs and desires, 
while it would offer no discouragement to the class of enlist- 
ments which we could very well get along without. That the 
longer term of enlistment would largely increase desertions is 
not only proved by our experience, but without such proof 
would appear to be a reasonable and logical result. 

` ARMY POSTS. 


When the appropriation for barracks and quarters was 
reached, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] offered the 
following amendment: 

Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be ex- 
penaos at any of the following-named Army posts: Fort Apace, Ariz. ; 

oise Barra Idaho; Fort Brady, Mich.; Fort Clark, Tex.; Fort 
George Wright, Wash.; Fort Jay, N. Y. (mobile son only); Fort 
Lincoln, N. Dak.; Fort Logan H. Roots, Ark.; Fort McIntosh, Tex,; 
Fort Mackenzie, Wyo. ; Madison Barracks, N. X. „S. Dak. ; 
Fort Niagara, N. X.: Fort Ontario, N. Y.; Fort Wayne, Mich. ; Whipple 
Barracks, Ariz.; Fort Wiliam Henry Harrison, Mont.; Fort Yellow- 
stone, Wyo.; Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.; Plattsburg Barracks, N. X.; Fort 
Robinson, Nebr.; Fort Missoula. Mont. ; Fort Logan, Colo. ; Fort Doug- 
las, Utah; Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 

This amendment was, acccording to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, offered in the interest of economy and in order to save the 
expenditure of $173,000, which had been allotted to these posts, 
out of a total appropriation for barracks and quarters of 
$1,721,389. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] has a 
curious notion of what constitutes economy. He ought to know, 
if he does not, that but few if any of these posts can be aban- 
doned until other provisions have been made for the housing of 
the Army, and yet he considers it economy to allow good build- 
ings at these posts to deteriorate for lack ef ordinary repairs. 

Personally, I find it a little difficult to use parliamentary lau- 
guage in expressing my opinion of the views of gentlemen who 
propose to overturn our long-established policy of the distri- 
bution of troops throughout the country, and to substitute for it 
an apeish imitation of the military establishments of European 
monarchies. If the European plan of concentrating troops in or 
near large centers of population and allowing officers to dwell in 
large cities is a good one, why not carry the European plan out 
a little further and reduce the pay and allowances of officers 
from half to two-thirds below what it now is? If one part of 
the program is to be carried out, why not the other? The Dem- 
ocratic majority approve the European plan of massing troops 
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in centers of population. In some of these European armies 
which it is proposed to imitate, I am told, the enlisted men are 
not furnished underwear or socks. I suppose our Democratic 
friends do not intend to carry their imitation that far this year. 

Every once in a while certain classes of Army officers return 
from brief sojourns in the armed camps of Europe so saturated 
with the spirit of servile imitation of the rampant militarism 
which has impoverished the Old World that they hasten to 
pattern our military establishment after those of despotic 
monarchies in blind disregard of the difference in conditions 
and in the attitude of our people toward our military estab- 
lishment. They have proposed such frequent changes in Army 
uniforms in keeping with some military fad they have dis- 
covered in Europe as to lead the committee in framing this bill 
to prohibit further changes without sanction of Congress. If 
the committee does not consider the men in charge of the Army 
competent to judge of the propriety or necessity of changes 
in the amount or form of gold lace or the cut of the trousers 
to be worn by the Army, by what curious process of reasoning 
do they arrive at the conclusion that the same men are more 
competent to judge of the proper locality and manner of the 
housing of our troops than the Congress? On what theory does 
the committee reach the conclusion that men whom they do not 
consider competent to prescribe the proper kind of clothes to be 
worn are competent to judge whether or not we shall abandon 
twenty to thirty millions of dollars’ worth of first-class Army 
posts with a view of concentrating our armies in the slums of 
a few large cities? 

In response to a resolution of a Democratic committee of this 
House, the Secretary of War, on January 25, made a report, 
which I regret I have not the time to analyze as it deserves. I 
shall refer to only one portion of it which I find on page 5, 
which is as follows: 

If the mobile Army is to be efficient its distribution must meet the fol- 
lowing requirements : 

1. It must be favorable for the tactical training of the three arms 
combined (Infantry, Cavalry, and Field eee 

2. It must be favorable for the rapid concentratlon of the Army upon 
eee or southern frontier or upon our eastern or western sea- 

3. it must favor the best use of the Army as a model for the general 
military training of the National Guard. 

4. It must favor the use of the Regular Army as a nucleus for the 
war organization of the National Guard and such volunteer forces as 
Congress may authorize to meet any possible mili emergency. 


5. The distribution must favor economical administration with the 
view of developing the maximum return for the money appropriated for 


military pu i 

6. The Mistribation must permit a peace nization which will also 
be effective in war; that is, an organization which will permit a prompt 
expansion in time of war by means of a system of reserves. 

The present distribution of our Army is not an accident. It 
is in accordance with the needs of the country and in harmony 
with the objects and purposes of our military establishment, 
but I scarcely expected to find our present distribution of the 
Army practically indorsed by the very conclusions on which 
the recommendations for the abandonment of a large number of 
our best posts is based. 

I am perfectly willing to accept the above-quoted requirements 
as to the proper distribution of our mobile Army and believe 
I will have no difficulty in proving that the present distribution 
of the Army meets the conditions laid down much better chan 
the concentration proposed. Let us see what the above-quoted 
requirements of efficient distribution are: 

1. It must be favorable for the tactical training of the three arms 
combined (Infantry, Cavalry, and Field Artillery). 

It would be difficult to conceive a condition more favorable 
for the tactical training of the three arms of the service than 
those presented by a garrison like that of Fort D. A. Russell, 
where the three arms of the service are represented, and where 
additional organizations from the near-by posts in Utah, Colo- 
rado, and Nebraska can be readily assembled on an immense 
reservation comprising varied topographic features of plain, 
wooded hills, and rugged mountains, all in a climate whose 
bracing, tonic properties are unexcelled anywhere in the world. 

Under what possible conditions of concentration could so 
favorable conditions for tactical training be secured as ex- 
ist in the vicinity of Fort McKenzie, Wyo., which should be a 
cavalry post. On the reservation and in the adjacent mountain- 
forest reserves are the most ideal conditions imaginable for the 
maneuvering and training of troops stationed at this post, aug- 
mented by the other arms of the service within easy marching 
distance at the adjacent posts in South Dakota and Montana. 

The second requirement is as follows: 

2. It must be favorable for the rapid concentration of the Army upon 


our northern or southern fronticr or upon our eastern or western 
seaboard. 


The posts proposed to be abandoned are largely in the north- 
ern central portion of our country, and therefore in ideal posi- 
tion for concentration on either border or either seaboard. 
Unless we are to have an army large enough—which no one con- 
templates—so that in case of war none of our troops are to be 
used except those already concentrated near the point of attack, 
the best location for the bulk of our troops is a central one, on 
or near the main transcontinental lines, North and South and 
East and West; such is the location of the posts proposed to be 
abandoned. 

3. It must favor the best use of the Army as a model for the gen- 
eral military training of the National Guard. 

As the National Guard is scattered throughout the country, 
it follows that if the Army shall be of the best use as a model 
for the National Guard it must be widely distributed in order 
to be brought into contact with the National Guard. The con- 
centration proposed would deprive the National Guard to a 
very large extent of the benefit of the Army as a model for 
general military training. 

4. It must favor the use of the Regular Army as a nucleus for the 
war organization of the National Guard and such Volunteer forces as 
Congress may authorize to meet any possible military emergency. 

As the Volunteer forces would be drawn from the body of 
the people, and the best of such forces from rural and agri- 
cultural communities, the Regular Army can be best used as 
a nucleus for the war organization of the National Guard and 
Volunteer forces by keeping the Army distributed as at present. 
Concentration would largely minimize the usefulness of the 
Army in this regard. 

5. The distribution must favor economical administration with the 
view of developing the maximum return for the money appropriated for 
military purposes. 

It is yet to be demonstrated that any economy would result 
from the proposed concentration. The estimated saving of 
$5,500,000 per annum is based upon reasoning so manifestly 
faulty as not to entitle it to the serious consideration of any 
sane person. Take as an example the estimate of saving 
$2,240,000 annually in the matter of transportation. 

One does not need to be a military expert to realize how 
ridiculous such a proposition is. Perhaps it would be a more 
accurate statement to say that everybody except certain classes 
of military experts will realize its absurdity at a glance. Con- 
centration may be a desirable thing from a certain military 
point of view, but it will not shrink the map nor reduce the 
distance between any two given points. As against the alleged 
saving is the certainty that it would cost probably $50,000,000 
to secure the ground and provide the buildings necessary at 
proposed concentration points and involve a loss of at least 
$20,000,000 to $25,000,000 in the posts abandoned, without tak- 
ing into consideration the large reservations, aggregating many 
thousands of acres, connected with them. Anyone familiar 
with conditions knows that the Government would receive prac- 
tically nothing for these posts and reservations. 

6. The distribution must permit a peace organization which will 
also be effective in war; that is, an organization which will permit a 
prompt expansion in time of war by means of a system of reserves. 

The only possible way in which the Army can be promptly 
and efficiently expanded in time of war is to have it distributed 
through the country from which the men for that expansion are 
to come. Concentration near large centers of population would 
remove the Army from the localities in which the largest pro- 
portion of the best class of yolunteers could be secured. The 
present arrangement is ideal, as it would draw recruits from 
all parts of the country for the expansion of our peace organi- 
zation. 

I regret I have not the time to review even briefly the various 
alleged arguments in the document to which I have referred. 
One which stands out in picturesque prominence among its 
fellows as a gem of sophistry of the purest ray, is the following: 

As a business proposition it should be possible to refund the invest- 
ment and largely finance the relocation of the Army from the pri 
of the sale of the real estate which is no longer needed for military pur- 

oses. The project would be similar in many Saag tn to the Reclama- 
jon Service as now established by Congress. In that service a fund is 
formed from the proceeds of the sale of certain public lands, and from 
this fund certain — 7 projects are successively executed under gen- 
eral rules prescribed b; mgress. 

It is believed that the Army can in this way be scientifically distrib- 


uted at an expense little if any in excess of the proceeds of the sales of 
the properties to be abandoned. 


Because the Government hopes to be able to irrigate fertile 
lands at a price which farmers can afford to pay for them, 
therefore say our expert military financiers, the Government can 
sell isolated Army posts, consisting of buildings many of which 
would have but little value for any but Army purposes, even if 
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they were favorably situated for other uses, and lands the 
greater portion of which have no appreciable value except for 
military purposes for enough to erect modern buildings for the 
same number of men on high-priced lands near large centers of 
population. I understand that the lands on which some of the 
posts proposed to be abandoned are located were granted to the 
Government with a reversionary clause in case they were not 
used for military purposes. Such a clause would probably take 
the buildings with the land. A proposition is now before Con- 
gress to grant to the State of Texas a recently abandoned 
post. Like propositions would follow in every case where the 
post would not actually prove a white elephant to the State. 
The probability is that with two or three possible exceptions 
these fine posts, if abandoned, could not be sold for enough to 
pay for the paint on their porticoes. 

On the other hand, we have already witnessed the beginning 
of the scramble for the Federal plums and appropriations which 
some of the brethren expect to have come their way, with the 
anticipated abandonment of posts in the North and the North- 
west. Two resolutions have been put through the House in 
the last few days by the Democratic majority providing for 
boards to examine areas in Tennessee and Alabama with a 
view of their purchase for maneuver purposes. Skillfully drawn 
and innocent on their face, their sponsors are clearly looking 
forward to the transfer of the men from the northwestern posts 
to that region. 

I suppose, as long as we have an Army, we must expect to 
have an outbreak every so often of some weird plan, based 
purely on theory and speculation, to revolutionize our military 
establishment. The Staff Corps must have some relief from 
the monotony of planning campaigns that never materialize, and 
the only consolation the average citizen finds amid their con- 
stantly changing views is contained in the fact that the various 
plans of alleged reform eventually neutralize each other. I 
have heard a good deal one time and another in the way of 
criticisms of “ political” influence in the establishment of Army 

` posts and in planning Army organization. If no one but the 

gentlemen who would be responsible would suffer, I would like 
to see the sort of an organization we would have if the various 
schools of military experts, in military and civil life, from 
time to time connected with the War Department were given 
carte blanche, independent of Congress, to put into operation 
their different and sundry theories with regard to military 
affairs. The result would be a spectacle for gods and men 
in appearance, place, and organization; extravaganza, and 
comic opera would no longer be necessary for the amusement of 
the people. 

The fact is that the distribution of the Army of the United 
States is neither a matter of chance nor of politics, in the sense 
in which that word has been used in that connection. It is the 
natural, wise, and rational result of our conditions and of our 
theory as to the utilization of our military establishment in time 
of peace and in preparation for war; and the men who con- 
template revolutionizing that system are profoundly ignorant 
of the views of our people touching the Army and its use. The 
temporary presence of a Democratic majority in the House of 
Representatives affords an opportunity for exploiting certain 
theories of concentration utterly un-American, apish of the 
military-ridden States of Europe; but if the plan were to suc- 
ceed, which it will not, to the extent of the abandonment of a 
considerable number of posts, its sponsors would be disappointed 
in that the result would not be concentration, but merely the 
abandonment of one set of more or less scattered posts and the 
establishment of another set of widely scattered posts to take 
their place in other parts of the country. 

Several of the posts which have been mentioned in connection 
with the talk of abandonment are still important; if not to pre- 
vent Indian outbreaks, at least for their salutary influence in 
that direction. Fort McKenzie, in the vicinity of several large 
reservations, is one of these. Some of the posts, like Fort Yel- 
lowstone, were built for no other purpose than to house troops 
regularly engaged in policing the Yellowstone National Park, for 
which service the Cayalry is peculiarly adapted. Practically 
all of the posts in the Northwest are conyeniently located for 
the quick dispatch of troops to aid in fighting fires on the adja- 
cent Government forest reserves, at least until the Forest Serv- 
ice can in great emergencies organize a civilian force. Many 
lives and much property were saved by the use of troops in the 
Northwest fn the great fires of A year ago last fall. 

These considerations in themselves emphasize the folly of 
taking troops from these garrisons, but over and beyond and 
aboye these local considerations are the facts of our deliberate 
and consistent and wise policy of a wide distribution, within 
proper limitations, of our armed forces. 


The Chemical Schedule, 


—— 


SPEECH 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 20, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 20182) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, opiate duties, and encourage the industries 48 the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved August 5, 1909. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: As with the wool bill brought in and steam- 
rollered through this House without public hearings or recourse 
to the Tariff Board, and with the steel schedule catapulted over 
the efforts of the minority to reason and deliberate, so it is 
with this chemical schedule, with this exception, that despite 
the protestations of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] as to the credibility of the Tariff Board and the general 
indifference thereto of the Democratic Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Harrison] has 
broken over the traces and gone to this same unthinkable 
Tariff Board not for data, but “for a glossary.” He has bor- 
rowed the Tariff Board’s dictionary and has thus given a liter- 
ary flourish to the chemical schedule report which was not em- 
bodied in the product of the gentleman from Alabama—the wool 
schedule—or that of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PALMER] in the steel schedule. Indeed, the action of the gentle- 
man from New York is so contrary to the practice of the Demo- 
cratic Ways and Means Committee that it threatens the boasted 
consistency of the advocates of a revenue policy which assumes 
to run the Government by ignoring the principle of protection 
and undermining the tariff system. 

Protesting that the Democratic Party stands for a tariff for 
revenue only our friends upon the other side, after embarrass- 
ing the woolen industry of the country and distressing the iron 
and steel industries, now comes to the conclusion that duties 
ought to be imposed upon raw materials that enter into the 
manufacture of chemicals, and they proceed to take off the free 
list of the Payne bill noncompetitive raw materials and delib- 
erately tax them. Shades of Thurman! Whither is Democracy 
drifting ?. 

But this startling proposition is presented in the Harrison 
bill, and the principal excuse for it, as given by the gentleman 
from New York, is that such duties are necessary to force the 
American manufacturers to yield up unreasonable profits. 
Truly an anomalous and difficult position for- a consistent 
Democrat! And yet the gentleman from New York has justi- 
fied the tax upon raw materials which are the product of the 
soil substantially for the reason stated and to raise revenue. 
In addition to challenging Democratic policy and out-Payneing 
the Payne bill in this particular, the gentleman has done more. 
He has permitted the Democratic camel to poke its nose into 
the Tariff Board tent in a manner which indicates it will soon 
warm up to the Tariff Board data, if it does not eventually 
absorb it all. And if the facts that are essential to the framing 
of an equitable tariff bill are desired, perhaps the way of the 
Tariff Board will be found the best in the end. Thus the camel 
may eventually lead in the donkey. 

That up to this time neither facts nor equity have governed 
the secret proceedings of the Ways and Means Committee is 
fairly well demonstrated in the messages that have been com- 
ing in during the last few days from business men who have 
not been heard by the Ways and Means Committee, which sits 
in judgment upon their business affairs. 

I present herewith some of these telegrams and letters. They 
come from men who do know something about the chemical 
schedule and the effect of sudden and ill-considered changes 
affecting their business. They appeal from the caucus and the 
glossary to the actual hardships that would be imposed by this 
bill: 


Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. * 

Dear Sin: We note the duties in the Underwood bill revising the 
chemical tariff schedule on linseed oil from 15 cents to 13 cents; so 
bean oil, which is now free, raised to one-fourth of a cent per pound; 
and China wood oil, which is now free, raised to 5 cents per gallon. 

LINSEED OIL. 

Linseed oll is seldom, if ever, imported into this country, unless there 
is a failure in the seed crop; therefore any reduction is unnecessary. 
The Government might as well have the benefit of 15 cents as 13 cents. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 19, 1912. 
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SOYA BEAN OIL. 


This is now being admitted free, and one-fourth of a cent per pound 
means 23 cents to 5 cents per sation: and as we do not raise this stock 
in our country, or, if so, in very limited guan anes no protection is 
nece: f, on the other hand, we are going to encourage the farmer 
and are really able to make soya-bean oil from soya beans, we want to 


put a 5 duty on it, say, 10 cents to 15 cents, the same as on 


CHINA WOOD OIL, 

China wood oll or —— Se is imported free to-day and should be con- 
tinued so, as it is impossible to this nut or crush it in this climate, 
. it would be a — . — p to charge 5 cents galon, the pro- 
poog rate, as it would affect every varnish and oil manufacturer in 

is country. For your information, would say that the use of China 
wood oil has saved the varnish „ and it has largely replaced the 
= — Kauri and other gums, which have become almost prohibitive 

price. 
Very truly, yours, Pecora Part Co. 
NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL Co., 
Philadelphia, February 16, 1912. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Mi 


OORE, 
House of Representatives, eer D. 0. 

Dear Mr. Moore: Referring to 2, under the head of “Acids,” 
you will notice that they have taken a’ the free list benzoic acid and 
made it dutiable at 5 cents per pound. This is one of the products used 
by us in the 5 of aniline colors. 

Referrin; e 34, “Coal-tar products known as aniline oil and 
salts, tolu 12 2 ylidin, cumidin, binitrotolno: binitrobenzol, benzidin, 
werent dianisidin. na 1 diphenylamin, zaldehyde, benzyl chlo- 
ride, nitrobenzol and nſtrotoluol. jnaphtylaminsulfo ipit and their so- 
‘dium or potassium sal htolsulfo acids and the or potas- 
sium salts, Caper nee o acids and their ow hey or potassium salts, 

amidosali binitrochlorbenzol, Tes ee it acid, me- 
tanilie aci Yanan tranilin, dimethylanil 

These intermediate products are now —.— the free list. They have 
Ust and placed them on the dutiable J a the 
us for the 


‘oal-tar dy the trade as Aniline 3 (see p. 2). 
Under the Payne tarif bill the protective đuty is 30 per cent. They 
have reduced the duty to 25 per cent. 


If this bill becomes a law the aniline industry of the United States 
will receive a decided setback. 
Very truly, yours, M. W. Hanna. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., February N, . 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, 
House of Swe der gerate, Washington, D. C.: 
We protest against chan, in duties on paints, oils, and varnish 


es Be proposed in new e cal schedule. Why lower duties on manu- 

ctured paints and varnish and raise duties on raw materials that we 
eee rs must use? Don't this seem like knifing us both 
ways 


Ebdxxn E. NICE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 17, 1912. 
J. HAMPTON Moo 


RE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.. . 
We earnestly protest t ehan; in duty on paint and oils pro- 
Joea in new le le, china wood oil, which would 
uble cost of about 50 per cent o es consumed. 
LAWRENCE MCFADDEN Co. 


Hon. 


2 PHILADELPHIA, PA., February , 1912. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

In the best interest of oilcloth and linoleum manufacturers, large 
consumers of varnish, do all can to o duty on gums, para- 
graph 37; also, soya bean and Chinese nut o paragraph 50. 

BLABON Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., February I, 1912. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON M: 2 


OORE, 
Care House of ee eee oe Washington, D. C.: 


We Be gaged protest inst changes in duties on paints and oils 
po — new arent By ge schedule, especially duty on 5 = 
a A largely increase cost of about one-half varnishes co: 
YARNALL PAINT Co., Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., February N, 1912. 
Hon. J. Haurro z Due 


MOORE, 
Wash — D. C. (left peng 
Povo: coed In nen protest against ges in duties on paints and oils 
new chemical — — — duty on china wood oil, 
— ETA double cost of about 50 per cent of varnishes consumed. 
Jonx Lucas & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 17, 1912. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


We 9 priae against changes in duties on paints and oils 
pro ew chemical 3 especially duty — china wood oll. 
which eae "double — 55 of about 50 per cent of varnishes consumed. 
Tue A. M. Parks Co. 


PHILADELPH: PA., February 17, 1912. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, EN 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 

We earnestly protest against chingo in duties pane and oil, 
new chemical schedule—special duty China wood oil, which e add 
duty of 50 per cent te varnish consumers. 

C. T. WETHERILL. 


PHILADELPHIA, February 20, 1912, 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SIR: . write to 0 against the imposition of a duty, as 
provided by the Underw: bill revising the chemical tariff schedule, 


upon soya-bean ol free, and advanced to one-fourth cent pe 
pound duty, "and seen AO vale Wr wearer NIN D AA 

T — 2 and especially China wood oll, are of ount im- 
portance to t and varnish trades and are ra y coming into 


use in other oe 

China wood oil is Mah — at all in this ies et G The price is 
already 55 and imposition of 5 1 — further 
pe peo the price, Sii not bork any 
we Piper a! will put a tax, whi 

put a W. ona and impor- 

tant industry. x vee z 
8 trust these two items of tax will be withdrawn from 


Yours, very truly, 


trade, 


ATLANTIC DRIER & VARNISH Co. 
By W. H. Madorrix. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit these messages as protests against the 
passage of this bill. At most it is experimental, as in the case 
of the Underwood wool bill and the Palmer steel measure. 
Neither of these experiments have met with that unanimous 
public indorsement which the proponents of the bill were in- 
clined to think they would receive. They were disturbing fac- 
tors, drafted behind closed doors, and based upon no scientific 
principles. They can best be described as “feelers,” intended 
to test the public sentiment, with the hope, more earnest than 
apparent, that they would be vetoed by a Republican President. 
The chemical schedule is exceptional, as I have indicated, in 
trying out the scheme of taxing raw materials which the Payne 
bill left free. It is different in another respect, in that while it 
taxes raw material which American labor works up into a mar- 
ketable product; it reduces duties upon foreign-made products 
that come in competition with American manufactures. It 
adds to the American burden in both ways, taxing the man who 
undertakes to do business and cutting him down because he 
does it successfully. It encourages the foreigner to keep his 
raw material which we can not produce in this country, and 
then lowers the tariff barriers so that when the foreign manu- 
facturer is ready to enter our market he can do so on easier 
terms than he did before. In other words, this bill is designed 
to encourage foreign manufacturers and cheap laber to do their’ 
utmost to put American manufacturers out of business and to 
degrade American labor. 

It is a long reach from the American consumer to the Euro- 
pean market, and I am persuaded that there are many Demo- 
crats on this floor representing manufacturing districts who 
would be glad to eppose this measure if they could violate the 
Democratic caucus rule. I am still further persuaded that 
there are many Democrats representing farming districts where 
paint and varnish are largely used upon the frame houses in 
which live the tillers of the soil, who would also like to vote 
against the proposition if they, too, were not also bound hand 
and foot by “ King Caucus.” 

If legitimate manufacturing enterprises are to be taxed going 
and coming, and all incentive to engage in the manufacturing 
business is to be discouraged in the United States, we may wake 
up some day to find that tariff tinkering is as dangerous in 
its effects upon the food-producing centers of the country as it 
is upon those districts which depend largely upon manufacturing 
enterprises. The only encouragement American protectionists 
are able to gather from the bills that have thus far come from 
the Democratic Ways and Means Committee is that the Amer- 
ican producers and consumers alike are beginning to see throngh 
the political pretenses of those who now admit the wisdom and 
necessity of a protective policy, but rather than proclaim it, 
continue to experiment with legislation which thus far has 
operated only to encourage foreign competition and disturb the 
business conditions that have prevailed in the United States to 
the lasting credit and glory of the Republican policy ef pro- 
tection. Our Democratic brethren should accept the protective 
principle or let business alone. 


Investigation of the Wall Street Money Trust. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN A. M. ADAIR, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 24, 1912, ` 
On the House resolution (H. Res. 405) to investigate the Money Trust. 

Mr. ADAIR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I assert that the greatest menace to American 
liberty, American opportunity, and to popular government is the 
monopoly of money, and I further assert that such a monopoly, 
better known as the Money Trust, now exists in Wall Street, 
which trust is to-day controlling the credit of the American 
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business world and is using its power to stifle honest competi- 
tion, to rob honest investors, to reduce to a starvation basis 
the wages of labor, and to force down the value of the products 
of the American farmer. 

The resolution before the House authorizes a thorough and 
complete investigation of this vicious trust. I am heartily in 
favor of it and shall gladly give it my support. I want the in- 
vestigation made in order that the country may know the inside 
workings of the most powerful combination the world has ever 
known and as a basis for legislation which will forever put at 
an end the vicious villainy of the commercial vampires who 
inhabit Wall Street, and who are joined together for the pur- 
pose of levying tribute on the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, I know it requires some courage to give expres- 
sion to our views upon this question for the reason that the 
Money Trust owns and controls many of our great metropolitan 
newspapers, has unlimited power in the political world, and has 
many times in the past demonstrated that power by driving out 
of Congress Members who had the courage to denounce its 
methods and to vote against its nefarious schemes, What I am 
saying to-day may bring upon me their condemnation and their 
determination to drive me out of this body, but, Mr. Speaker, 
let that be as it may, I shall discharge my duty to the people 
as I see it, and if my action here and now results in my defeat 
for reelection I shall not complain. I would much rather go 
out of Congress now, knowing I have been faithful and loyal 
to the people I represent, than to remain here the balance of my 
life as the subservient tool of tlesse whose chief purpose in life 
is to rob and plunder the masses and whose milk of human 
kindness is more bitter than gall. 

Mr. Speaker, there are some who contend there is no Money 
Trust and that the passage of this resolution will injure busi- 
ness. It is the same old cry that always goes up when an hon- 
est effort is made to protect the rights of the people. If the 
manipulations of Wall Street are honest and the conduct of their 
business is within the law, they need have no fear of an investi- 

ation. If there is no Money Trust an investigation of Wall 

reet methods will hurt no one, but, on the other hand, will 
place those who control the big business of the country in a 
better light before the people. Publicity never has and never 
will hurt honest business, and any business than can not exist 
under the light of day does not deserve protection or deserve to 
succeed. 

There is no question but what the wealth of the country has 
been centralized in New York City, where it could be used for 
the big corporate movements which have astonished the world 
in the past few years. There is no doubt of a gigantic com- 
bination among the great financial institutions of New York 
City, consisting of trust companies, banks, life insurance com- 
panies, fire insurance companies, railroad companies, safe-deposit 
companies, steamboat companies, and express companies; the 
combined wealth of these amounts to billions of dollars, and 
the proceeds of all these institutions are used by the Morgan 
interests to control big business. The power of this Wall Street 
Money Trust reaches out in every direction and has its clutches 
fastened upon the throats of many financial institutions in vari- 
ous cities scattered throughout the States. If a railroad or a 
traction line is to be built in any section of the country the pro- 
moters must first see the Morgan interests in Wall Street and 
ascertain whether the money can be had with which to con- 
struct the road. In fact, no great enterprise can be launched 
and carried to a successful conclusion until Wall Street has had 
its rake-off. 

Mr. Speaker, during the past few years a large number of 
powerful trusts have been formed, and all of them have been 
organized by Morgan & Co., representing the Wall Street inter- 
ests. The recent investigation of the Steel Trust disclosed the 
fact that Morgan & Co. received $70,000,000 for organizing the 
steel manufactures into a trust, a very liberal fee for suggest- 
ing methods and perfecting the organization. This vast sum 
of money was collected off the people in the way of increased 
prices on steel products. It has also been shown that Mor- 
gan & Co. received $5,000,000 for organizing the International 
Harvester Co., and this vast sum was collected off the farmers 
in the way of increased prices on agricultural implements and 
farm machinery. This same Morgan & Co., representing the 
Wall Street interests, organized and put into operation over 
300 trusts, representing billions of dollars, and in each instance 
received an enormous rake-off for its service. These trusts 
have controlled both the output and the price of all the com- 
modities of life, and have extorted from the American people 
billions of dollars annually in excess of what would have been 
a fair profit on their investment. As a result the wealth of 
the country has been concentrated in the hands of a very few 
Wall Street gamblers, and it is now within their power to 
bring on a panic whenever they desire to do so. Their power 


in this direction was shown in 1907, when, at a time of universal 
prosperity, when God had permitted the sunshine and the rain 
to fall upon us and the earth had brought forth bountiful crops, 
when our great mills and manufacturing establishments were 
running day and night, when Jabor was universally employed 
at moderate wages, when banks were bursting with deposits 
and railroads were unable to handle the freight offered for 
shipment, when there was not a cloud in the sky to throw a 
shadow over our magnificent prospects, we were hurled into the 
chasm of one of the worst panics our country ever experienced, 
a panic that cost the American farmers millions of dollars and 
threw out of employment thousands of laborers in every State 
in the Union. And all this loss was due to the dishonest and 
disreputable manipulations of Wall Street. 

Mr. Speaker, is it not time the American people were awaken- 
ing to their interests and demanding investigation and legisla- 
tion which will protect their rights against the cruel and wicked 
practice of those who seem to be heartless and whose conduct in 
the business world is a disgrace to American citizenship? I 
regret that Congress to some extent has been a party to this 
unfortunate condition, by continuing a system of tariff protec- 
tion which has given shelter to these great trusts and has 
enabled them to prey upon the people, and by doing so have ex- 
tended a privilege which has aided Wall Street in its disreputa- 
ble methods. I am glad this Democratic House is bringing the 
day of special privilege to an end by revising downward the 
high-tariff duties levied on the necessities of life and giving to 
the American people the manufactured products they must have 
at a decreased price. 

Mr. Speaker, in what I have said I hope I am not misunder- 
stood. I have heretofore stated on the floor of the House, and 
I will state it again. that I am not an enemy of wealth. I want 
every man, no matter what his financial condition may be, to 
have the same rights, privileges, and opportunities and the same 
protection under the law, but I am opposed to legislation Which 
makes a few men rich at the expense of the many. Aggregated 
eapital in the hands of honest men with honest motives and 
purposes is a blessing to labor and a help to mankind. In fact, 
modern civilization demands the employment of a vast amount 
of capital in carrying out our stupendous industrial enterprises. 
It is not the existence, but the abuse, of the corporate powers 
and combined capital that meets condemnation and denuncia- 
tion and calls for remedial legislation. When combined capital 
in any hands abuses its legitimate powers, becomes oppressive, 
or assumes the form of gigantic monopolies, it becomes detri- 
mental and dangerous to the Nation. It then affects seriously 
every anpa unless it be the very few who fatten at the ex- 
pense of the many. 

Mr. Speaker, I insist that the welfare of our people and future 
of our country depends upon the enactment of legislation that 
will give equal rights to all men and special privileges to none. 
The resolution before us speaks for itself. It is the people 
against the Wall Street Money Trust. It is the interests of the 
laborer, the farmer, the merchant, and the mechanic against 
the selfish interests of the speculator. So far as lies within 
my power, I shall use my voice and vote in protecting the rights 
of the masses and in curtailing the power of those who are with- 
out conscience, and who seem to have no respect for the com- 
mandment Thou shalt not steal.” 


Lands of Creek Indians in Alabama, 


SPEECH 
HON. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 4, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 16661) to relinquish, release, remise, and quitclaim 
all right, title, and interest of the United States of America in and 
to all the lands held under claim or color of title by individuals or 
private ownership or municipal ownership situated in the State of 
Alabama which were reserved, retained, or set apart to or for the 
Creek Tribe or Nation of Indians under or by virtue of the treat 
entered into between the United States of America and the Cree 
Tribe or Nation of Indians on March 24, 1832, 

Mr. HEFLIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the leave granted me by the House 
to print in the Recorp remarks upon the Clayton bill, which 
quiets or settles forever the title to the Creek Indian lands in 
Alabama, I simply desire to print from the hearings a short 
speech made by me before the Committee on the Public Lands, 
the committee before which the bill was fully discussed and 
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finally acted favorably upon. The Clayton bill, which was 
drawn after a conference between those of us whose districts 
are interested, grants the relief that our people want. The 
report of the Committee on the Public Lands was written by 
Mr. Dent, my colleague, who is a member of that committee, 
and in that report he has set out forcibly the reasons why this 
bill should pass, and that report has done much toward remoy- 
ing opposition to its passage. Here I will insert my remarks 
before the committee, favoring the Clayton bill: 


TITLE TO CREEK INDIAN LANDS IN ALABAMA, 


“Mr. Herrin. I do not know that I can add anything to the 
statement made by my colleague, Mr. CLAYTON. I think he has 
thoroughly and ably presented our case. I think the committee 
should act favorably on this bill, and I believe that it will do so, 

“The people now in possession of these lands have paid for 
them. They have improved them, and have been paying taxes 
on them for years and years and exercising ownership, full and 
complete, and they are entitled to continue in the peaceful pos- 
session of them. If the Government should set aside the title, 
somebody else would enter the lands, and that would work a 
great injustice upon these people. I do not believe that the 
Government would be a party to anything like that. Such a 
course would work great injustice and hardship upon the people 
now in possession of these lands. I believe that Congress wil! 
act favorably upon this measure, and, so far as I am able to 
ascertain, I believe that those in authority in the Land Office 
are willing to have these titles quieted. Now, Mr. Chairman, I 
am heartily in favor of the bill under consideration by this com- 
mittee. This bill, if enacted into law, will grant relief to hun- 
dreds of people who are the rightful owners of lands the titles 
to which have never been disturbed or questioned by anyone 
prior to this time. 

The decisive battle was fought with the Creek Indians March 
27, 1814, at the Horseshoe Bend on the Tallapoosa River, in the 
district which I have the honor to represent. We are making 
preparations to celebrate in appropriate fashion the anniversary 
of that important occasion. So, Mr. Chairman, in two more 
years a hundred years will have passed since Jackson and his 
men practically annihilated the Creek army at the Battle of the 
Horseshoe, and our people who purchased the lands that be- 
longed to the surviving Creek Indians, and those to whom they 
have sold the same lands, have been in peaceful possession ever 
since. They have builded homes upon these lands, and there 
they have reared their offspring. Their children have grown 
to manhood and womanhood, and in some instances two genera- 
tions have been born and lived under the same roof tree on the 
lands that our fathers bought of the Creek Indians. 

“I appeal to the committee to take favorable action on this 
bill. It is a meritorious measure, and ought to, as I believe it 
will, become the Jaw.” 


The Delaware River. 


SPEECH 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 11, 1912. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Of all the mighty rivers of the country none is 
more historically interesting than the Delaware, nor is any 
quite so serviceable as a burden bearer to industry. 

As an aid to the soluticn of the transportation probiem the 
Delaware invites the closest attention, since it courses through 
the richest wealth-producing territory of the country. Con- 
sidered with the canalization contemplated by the Atlantic intra- 
coastal project, it becomes a factor in our future develop- 
ment, as it is now a valuable adjunct to distribution where 
the population is congested and capital and labor are busily 
employed. 

These phases of our progress with respect to internal im- 
provements were the topic of discussion by representatives from 
many of the coastal States who assembled in large number 
at a meeting in Philadelphia on Saturday night last. On 
that occasion I made some observations, the substance of 
saya with the indulgence of the House, I shall now present 
briefly. 


A NOBLE RIVER AND ITS APPROACHES. 


Canalization projects have been familiar to Europe for cen- 
turies. They were planned by our forefathers for transporta- 
tion purposes along the Atlantic coast, and were very effective, 
before the advent of railroads, in many States where condi- 
tions were favorable, as, for instance, between the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Bays and the Delaware and Raritan Rivers; 
but no coordinated, comprehensive plan for a continuous inland 
waterway to parallel the coast was ever successfully undertaken 
-until the organization of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Asso- 
ciation at Philadelphia in November, 1907. That association 
was the outcome of a tri-State conference held at Trenton, in 
October of the same year, to agitate for a union of forces in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, to urge the improve- 
ment of the Delaware River. To a certain extent the Trenton 
conference was a protest against the prevalent notion of certain 
Congressmen representing western districts that the Delaware 
River was to be gauged for commercial purposes by the size of 
the rowboats in which Washington pushed his way through the 
ice at his historic “crossing” above the New Jersey capital; 
and to remove other congressional cobwebs that menaced the 
navigation of the river for fully 40 miles below the “ crossing” 
from Trenton to Philadelphia, and for the remaining 100 miles 
from Philadelphia to the ocean. It was intended to restore to 
the people of the Delaware Valley the pride they once had in 
possessing at Philadelphia the greatest maritime port in the 
United States, and to renew their confidence in the river itself, 
which, handicapped as to depth in competition with Boston, 
New York, and Baltimore, and losing prestige on that account, 
was, as it still is, the greatest commercial inland stream of the 
United States, creating more of wealth for the people and pro- 
ducing more of revenue for the United States Treasury than any 
other river in the country. Neither the Hudson above New 
York, nor the great Mississippi, nor the Missouri, nor the 
Columbia in the extreme Northwest, nor the Ohio, can compare 
with the Delaware in the yalue or the tonnage of commerce 
carried. It stands supreme above them all. 


PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION STARTED THINGS, 


The Philadelphia convention, which adopted the coastal proj- 
ect, assembled the advocates of an improved Delaware; but it 
did more than that. It brought together the latent forces that 
had witnessed the gradual neglect and decadence of eastern 
streams from Maine to Florida, and it demanded recognition and 
relief. Thus, the Delaware River was no longer left to stand 
alone and fight for its piece of pork.” It became a part of a 
union of forces connecting up one great project from New Eng- 
land to Key West, and began immediately to derive the advan- 
tages of such an association. In great conventions subsequently 
held in Baltimore, Norfolk, Providence, and Richmond, the possi- 
bilities of this union of forces were emphasized and reported 
upon. Step by step the project has been drawn to public atten- 
tion, and year by year the Congress of the United States has 
been made aware of this new and powerful factor in commercial 
development in the East. It has been only five years since the 
new propaganda was enunciated, but in that brief time it has 
reached out from Philadelphia to every State along the coast. 
It has been carried into every large city, along the banks of 
every river of consequence, into the South and West, and even 
to foreign countries. Indeed, the coming to America for the 
first time of the International Navigation Congresses, soon to 
assemble in Philadelphia under the auspices of the United States 
Government, was a direct sequence of the work of the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association. 

So successful was the agitation that an act of Congress was 
approved March 3, 1909, appropriating $100,000 for an examina- 
tion and survey of the most feasible route or routes for the 
proposed waterway. Promptly thereafter the engineers entered 
upon their work; and in January last, after two and one-half 
years study of the conditions, a report generally favorable to 
the entire project was presented to Congress. Thus in less than 
five years from the Philadelphia convention in 1907 the Atlantic 
coastal project has obtained a definite legislative status, which 
if properly supported along the coast will mean the ultimate 
consummation of the entire scheme. To properly understand 
the importance of the proposed inland waterway it is only nec- 
essary to make known the startling losses that have occurred to 
coastwise traffic along the Atlantic seaboard during the 10 
years from 1900 to 1909, inclusive. In that decade 5,700 dis- 
asters were charged up to the open sea route, involving the 
loss of 2,200 lives and $40,500,000 in property. It is also inter- 


a 


esting, as it is important, to note that much of this business was 
crowded into the sea because of railroad congestion in the New 
England States and the lack of railroad facilities along the 
southern seaboard. We have only one-eighth of the area of the 
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entire country along the Atlantic coast east of the Appalachian 
chain, with a population exceeding one-third of the entire 92,- 
000,000, and yet our railroad mileage is limited to 23 per cent 
of the entire railroad mileage of the United States. Hence the 
interest of our sister seaboard States in the union of forces 
for improved facilities of transportation along the entire coast. 


DELAWARE EIVER A KEYSTONE. 


But to return to the Delaware River and its relation to the 
intracoastal waterway. What has the agitation of the past five 
years accomplished for the Delaware? It must be conceded 
that many of the other States north and south of Pennsylvania 
found the intracoastal project worthy or they would not have 
attached themselyes to it. We will not now attempt to enumer- 
ate these advantages, except to say that waterways improve- 
ments have been stimulated in every State along the line of the 
proposed intracoastal waterway and have been given impetus 
in every rivers and harbors bill since the plan was organized. 
The canal across Cape Cod is now being cut through after a 
delay of 200 years. At the lower end of the Boston-Beaufort 
section of the great waterway the sounds of North Carolina 
have been carried through solid land to the Atlantic Ocean be- 
low Cape Hatteras. The State of New Jersey has made an 
appropriation for the right of way across from the Delaware 
River to New York Bay, and a New Jersey State canal commis- 
sion will soon be setting up monuments marking the lines across 
the State. Similar movements have been in progress in Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts. And what is more significant, the 
rivers and harbors bill reported to Congress March 7 gives the 
first substantial recognition to the United States Army Engi- 
neers’ report by providing that the Chesapeake and Albemarle 
Canal, leading from the North Carolina sounds to Hampton 
Roads and the Chesapeake Bay, shall be taken over and made 
free. The next step will be the acquisition of the Delaware 
and Chesapeake or the opening of a free canal to take its 
place. 

Where does the Delaware come in? Well, first of all, as a 
result of the cooperation of our friends in other States during 
the last five years, the Delaware River has been given assurance 
of a 35-foot channel from Philadelphia to the sea and of a 12- 
foot channel from Philadelphia to Trenton. We had neither 
the assurance nor the money for either of these projects five 
years ago, and, be it remembered with regard to these im- 
portant channel improvements, that the Delaware in relation 
to the intracoastal project stands exactly as Pennsylvania did 
to the thirteen original States—it is the “keystone of the 
arch.” There can be no continuous Atlantic waterway inland 
without the Delaware River, and even as the project has now 
pro with inadequate canalization above and below the 
river itself, the Delaware actually empties its waters into the 
Chesapeake Bay and through the North Carolina sounds to the 
Atlantic Ocean below Cape Hatteras, as its waters are also car- 
ried northward through the canal across New Jersey via New 
York Bay, Long Island Sound, and Narragansett Bay to the 
new canal across Cape Cod. With the completion of the Cape 
Cod Canal the fiow of water from Boston may proceed inland 
continuously via Philadelphia to the Atlantic Ocean below Cape 
Hatteras, a distance of about 800 miles. 

THE 85-FOOT CHANNEL MUST BE FINISHED. 

1¹ this be the prospect generally, what has been: specifically 
realized for Philadelphia and the Delaware River? Whereas 
we had 28 feet and thereabouts in the channel, up to Philadel- 
phia, when the coastal project was introduced, we now have 30 
feet, with contracts under way and dredging being done upon a 
35-foot channel. When this new work commenced in 1910 the 
appropriation for deepening the main channel and widening 
bends in the river amounted to $800,000. In 1911 we secured an 
appropriation of $800,000 more, plus $700,000 for contracts, a 
total of $1,500,000, which carries the work on the 35-foot project 
forward to June 30 next. For the next ensuing year the 
rivers and harbors bill, reported March 7, appropriates 
$1,000,000, and with this, unless the allowance be raised in the 
Senate, we shall have to be content until another rivers and 
harbors bill is presented. And while it is pleasing to record 
the progress we are making, our intracoastal-waterway friends 
cooperating with us and we cooperating with them, it is due 
to the Delaware River that the agitation for the 35-foot channel, 
out of which was born the intracoastal project, shall receive the 
benefit of every possible influence that can be brought to bear 
to complete the work in strict accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Army engineers. It will be recalled that the 
estimated cost of the 35-foot channel approximated $11,000,000, 
or, to be exact, $10,920,000, and that, having regard to main- 
tenance and waste through delay, the work should be completed 
in six years. 


The report was presented to Congress in March, 1910, just 
two years ago, so that we have no time to lose if we are to keep 
up with the official program. Indeed, if we are to get the 35- 
foot channel through on time, the annual appropriations for 
the Delaware 35-foot project should be nearer $2,000,000 than 
$1,000,000, and all efforts should be directed hereafter to ob- 
tain that amount in each successive rivers and harbors bill. 
It is due to Philadelphia and our splendid navy yard capable 
of docking and repairing in fresh water the entire naval fleet; 
it is due to the Frankford Arsenal, where all the small-arms 
ammunition of the Government is made; and it is due to the 
great shipyards on the river, and to our manufacturing enter- 
prises, whose annual trade with the world approximates a 
billion dollars. It is also due to the United States Government, 
whose total investment of a little more than $10,000,000 on 
Delaware River improvements since way back in 1836, is now 
paying annually at the customhouse at Philadelphia import 
duties aggregating $20,000,000. 

Now, if we could be placed at once upon the basis fixed by 
the War Department in its recommendations, the 35-foot chan- 
nel in the Delaware would be a reality in five years, and the 
port of Philadelphia would increase its shipping facilities a 
hundred per cent. The receipts of the Federal Treasury would 
also be largely enhanced. But if we are to proceed upon the 
basis of appropriations not to exceed $1,000,000 per annum, then 
the completion of the 35-foot project will be postponed for a 
much longer period, and the advantages in depths of harbor 
which now attain at Boston, New York and Baltimore, and 
which are being approached at Norfolk and Savannah, will 
continue to hold us back. 


OUR GREATEST COMMERCE CARRIER. 


The future of the Delaware River, with its intracoastal con- 
nections north and south, is one of the brightest. But apart 
from the intracoastal advantages, the Delaware River, with its 
30-foot channel now being dredged to 35 feet, is an asset of in- 
conceivable import to the city and to the Nation. We are build- 
ing upon the banks of our river an immigration station, the loca- 
tion of which, together with the assurance of a deeper channel, 
have in three years induced four trans-Atlantic steamship lines 
to establish regular business connections with Philadelphia. 
The city itself has been awakening to a realization of the river's 
value and is constructing piers which are models for competing 
cities. The Schuylkill River has been dredged and improved at 
city expense, though clearly the Federal Government should do 
the work. The State of Pennsylvania, with its characteristic 
foresight, has, by liberal appropriations, aided the port develop- 
ment. We have been building the greatest battleships of the 
Navy on the Delaware River. We can accommodate them in 
the channel we now have, and in our navy yard we can dock 
and repair them; but we shall not be content while the inequal- 
ity between our sister cities and ourselves in the matter of 
harbor depth continues to exist. The reasonableness of this 
contention is apparent and invites continued vigilance and 
assertiveness. 

Reference is sometimes made to the splendid advantages the 
Government possesses in the Philadelphia Navy Yard. It is 
the only yard in the country, and perhaps in the world, where 
vessels can be docked and repaired in fresh water. It is the 
best protected of all our navy yards, and is surely excelled by 
none in its proximity to the labor market and the fuel supply. 
It has the merit of being upon an island, with a back channel 
but 1,700 feet at one point across from the Delaware River, 
making feasible the construction of a dry dock of unusual 
length and of exceptional capacity. If it shall be determined 
that but one great naval station shall suffice upon the Pacific 
and but one upon the Atlantic coast, the yard at League Island 
is by all odds the most suitable upon the Atlantic for naval 
strategy and for economy and convenience. It furnishes a 
vital governmental reason why the project of the lower Dela- 
ware should be pursued insistently and with a view to obtain- 
ing annual appropriations sufficient to bring the 35-foot channel 
work up to the standard set by the Government engineers. 

It is not necessary now to make comparisons with other sec- 
tions of the country or to attempt to demonstrate the relative 
commercial value of the streams upon which the Government is 
spending its money. We can rest our case upon the incontro- 
vertible fact that the Delaware carries more commerce and does 
a greater business for the Government and the people than 
any river of the United States. From every point of view, there- 
fore, we are justified in sounding its praises to Congress and in 
continuing aggressively the agitation which seeks but simple 
justice for the greatest producer and public servant of all the 
navigable waterways of the Nation—the historic, the noble, the 
commercially incomparable Delaware. 


AO 
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Agriculture Appropriation Bill—Ginseng Culture. 
SPEECH 


HON. ELMER A. MORSE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 11, 1912, 
On the bill (H. R. 18960) making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913. 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin said: 

Mr. Speaker: Ginseng was discovered on the North American 
Continent near Montreal, Canada, in the year 1716, by Father 
Lafitau, a Jesuit missionary to the Iroquois Indians. Very soon 
after this the French began collecting it, through the agency of 
tue Indians, for export to China. 

The plant attains a height of about 20 inches, and the root, 
which is the part of the plant that is valuable, is forked and 
branched and attains a size of an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter and 10 to 15 inches in length. In the autumn the stem 
dies and breaks off, leaving a scar at the upper end of the root 
at the side of which is found the bud. The plant commences to 
bear seed in two years. The latter part of June or early in July 
a number of small yellowish-green flowers appear. These are 
followed by the fruit, which develops rapidly and remains green 
until the middle of August, when it begins to turn red, becoming 
a beautiful bright scarlet in September. 

These berries are about the size and shape of small wax 
beans and grow in clusters of from 6 to 40 berries. Each berry 
generally contains-two seeds; occasionally only one seed, and 
sometimes three, are found in each berry. The seeds do not ger- 
minate the first year, but remain in the ground 18 months be- 
fore sprouting. The seed ripening in the fall of 1912 will not 
grow until the spring of 1913. 

It is customary among growers of ginseng to gather the ber- 
ries in the fall, remove the pulp from the seeds and then put 
them in a box, mix them with damp sand and bury the box in 
the ground. The box is dug up the following fall and the seeds 
which are seen to be cracked open are sifted out from the sand 
and planted in the ground. They grow the following year. 

It is customary to allow the plants to remain in the seed bed 
for one or two years when they are transplanted to their perma- 
nent location. Experts do not agree as to the proper distance 
to set these roots apart in the ground. I set mine 6 inches one 
way by 8 inches the other, and believe this is about the proper 
distance. In order that one may be able to remove the weeds 
from the bed and reach the plants with a spray, it is customary 
among people who cultivate ginseng to set the plants in beds 
about 44 feet wide, leaving a path about 18 inches wide between 
the beds. The sides of the beds are supported by boards 6 or 8 
inches wide, and these boards are held in place by strong stakes 
firmly driven into the ground. I use 6-inch boards and pine 
stakes 18 inches long. 

The root is not ready for market until it is about 5 years 
old, Some people dig it when it is 4 years old, but the major- 
ity of ginseng growers are of the opinion that it should remain 
in the ground until it is 5 or 6 years old. 

The plant grows naturally in the dense hardwood in the 
States of New York, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Kentucky, 
Pennsylyania, and some of the other Northeastern States. It 
will not grow if exposed to the direct rays of the sun, and it 
becomes necessary to plant the roots in the woods or to erect 
artificial shade. The latter method is the method generally 
followed. 

I use strips of lumber 4 inches wide and 13 feet long and 
nail then to a framework supported by cedar posts, which 
framework is made of lumber 2 by 4 and 2 by 6 inches. The 
strips are laid 14 inches apart and firmly nailed to the frame- 
work, There is great difference of opinion among ginseng 
growers as to the amount of shade required, some maintaining 
that one-half shade and one-half light is about the right pro- 
portion, but I am convinced that one should have at least 75 or 
80. per cent of shade. 

My own excuse for taking up the time of the House with a 
discussion of this question is for the purpose of emphasizing 
the value of this industry to the American people and trying to 
get a small appropriation to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, to be used by him in the study of 
this plant and of the diseases and insect pests that threaten it 
with destruction. 

I said in the beginning that we had been exporting to China 
a great deal of ginseng every year since it was discovered, in 


the early part of the eighteenth century. Our exports have 
steadily increased, and in the year 1900 they reached the amount 
of 160,901 pounds and brought $813,710. In 1910 we exported 
$1,439,484 worth of ginseng. 

Many Members of Congress and hundreds of interested people 
have written me, asking me something about the price and cul- 
ture of ginseng. The price has steadily increased. At first it 
brought only 40 cents a pound. In 1890 it sold for $2.75 a 
pound, and Jast fall a good grade of the root brought the raiser 
$6.50 a pound. 

A good average on an acre would be 5,000 pounds. These 
figures seem almost incredible to one who is not familiar with 
the plant and its value, and the question very naturally arises, 
“Tf the raising of this plant is so profitable, why do not more 
people engage in the business?” The answer is this: In the 
first place the seeds and the roots are quite expensive, and the 
cost of shading amounts to a considerable sum, and furthermore 
the plant is subject to many diseases, and the business is there- 
fore a very precarious one. My recollection is that it requires 
about 45,000 feet of lumber to properly shade 1 acre of land. 

From the best information that I am able to secure I would 
say that the Chinese market will readily take, at $6 a pound, 
several times as much ginseng as we are now able to furnish. 
It is used by the Chinese in medicine, and a very well educated 
Chinaman recently told me that there was no danger of flood- 
ing the market for many years to come. 

Several men in my home city of Antigo, Wis., have been rais- 
ing the plant successfully for many years. Mr. W. J. Zahl, Mr. 
James McHale, Mr. Peter Krier, and the Antigo Manufacturing 
Co. all have large gardens, consisting of more than 2 acres 
each under shade. Mr. Andre Norem and Dr. C. B. Baker, of 
Bryant, Langlade County, Wis., also have very large gardens, 
and all of these people have found the raising of ginseng and 
golden seal very profitable. There are several hundred smaller 
gardens in Langlade County and many in Marathon and Sha- 
wano Counties. 

There is in course of preparation in the Department of Agri- 
culture a bulletin on this subject, and it is hoped that this bul- 
letin will be ready for distribution in the early spring. 

I offered an amendment to this bill asking for an appropria- 
tion of $5,000 to be used by the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
I sincerely hope that the amendment will be adopted. I wish 
to thank the minority leader, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] for his courteous allusion to me. I am not an expert, 
but have derived a great deal of pleasure and hope to derive 
some little profit from the cultivation of ginseng. I believe that 
this is a proper subject for governmental consideration. We 
appropriate large sums out of the Treasury every year to help 
the cotton raisers and the corn raisers to fight the boll weevil 
and diseases affecting corn and to study the diseases of cattle 
and hogs, and it does seem to me that an industry of this magni- 
tude ought to receive some consideration at the hands of this 
Government. 

We are not asking for a protective tariff or a bounty, but we 
would like some assistance from the scientific men who are 
now in the employ of the Federal Government devising methods 
of making farming and gardening more profitable and doing 
such a magnificent work. 


The Referee Board. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. RBO DER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 11, 1912, 


8 mak roprlatlons for the Department of 
eee 

Mr. DYER said: 

Mr. Speaker: I congratulate the able chairman and the 
Committee on Agriculture of this House in providing in this 
bill for the retention of the Referee Board. I believe the re- 
tention of this board, sometimes referred to as the Remsen 
Referee Board, is essential to the proper administration of the 
food and drugs act. In making that statement I want to go on 
record as favoring the strict enforcement of the law providing 
for pure foods and drugs. It is most essential to the health 
of the people, and there is no more important duty for the Con- 
gress of the United States to perform than to do what it can 
for the proper conservation of the health of the people. The 
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greatest asset that our Nation can have is that its people the 
men, women, and children—shall be healthy and strong. This 
Referee Board is generally known as the Remsen Referee Board 
because its chairman is Dr. Ira Remsen, of the Johns Hopkins 
University. Dr. Remsen and the men who are associated with 
him on this board are as great scientific experts along the lines 
for which they are called upon to act in these matters as can 
be found in this or any other country. They are all men of un- 
doubted integrity and high culture. Those who would have 
this board abolished seem to believe that Dr. H. W. Wiley, 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, is infallible. I recognize 
that Dr. Wiley has been of great service to the people in assist- 
ing to enforce the pure food and drugs act of Congress, but I do 
not agree with some people who think that his decision should 
be accepted in all cases, by the 90,000,000 of American people, 
without an appeal to a referee board of scientific experts. If 
the only appeal to be had from Dr. Wiley’s decisions were to 
the courts, great injury and injustice would oftentimes be done 
to splendid industries beeause of the delay and of the publicity 
that would be had. A decision by a high official of the Govern- 
ment to the effect that a certain food or drug was impure and 
would work injury to the health of the people, whether said 
decision was right or wrong, would work untold injury to the 
company or individual that was engaged in its manufacture. 
It is to prevent such results that the Referee Board was estab- 
lished. Dr. Wiley is quoted as saying that he could not qualify 
as a physiologist, a chemist, a toxicologist, a physiological chem- 
ist, a pharmacologist, or a doctor of medicine to the satisfaction 
of either himself or the Government. See page 891 of the hear- 
ings before the Committee on Expenditures in the Department 
of Agriculture, August 21, 1911. 

Therefore in the determination of these great scientific ques- 
tions of what is pure food and pure drugs, while we must and 
do give due credit to the splendid work of Dr. Wiley, we can 
rendily see the need of expert chemists and scientists to deter- 
mine close and important questions bearing upon the pure food 
and drugs act. The functions and duty of the Remsen Referee 
Board has been much misunderstood by the public, and a plain 
statement of their functions may serve a useful purpose. 

The duty is imposed upon the Secretary of Agriculture by the 
food and drugs act of granting a hearing to any person who 
might feel aggrieved by the findings or conclusions of the 
Bureau of Chemistry to the effect that a certain article is adul- 
terated or misbranded under the provisions of the food and 
drugs act. 

If the finding of the Bureau of Chemistry should be that an 
article is adulterated because it contains an added poisonous or 
other added ingredients which may render the article injurious 
to health, and the correctness of this conclusion is denied by the 
party aggrieved, a physiological question or scientific issue is 
raised which the Secretary of Agriculture must first solve be- 
fore he can determine to his own satisfaction whether any of 
the provisions of the food and drugs act have been violated. To 
solve such a question the Secretary of Agriculture has the right 
to take the advice of physiological and other experts. In order 
to secure such expert advice and opinions at the least possible 
cost to the Government, the Secretary of Agriculture made an 
arrangement with five of the foremost scientists and specialists 
of this class, recommended to him by the leading universities of 
the United States. Under this arrangement they were to col- 
laborate to first secure through their combined efforts all the 
actual facts, so as to accurately advise the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture with respect to all such physiological questions as he might 
consider of such far-reaching importance as to require or justify 
such reference. 

The fact that these five experts have been designated as a 
board neither adds anything to nor subtracts anything from the 
right or duty of the Secretary of Agriculture to solicit expert 
opinions to assist him in reaching the conclusion which he is 
first required to reach after granting a hearing to the party 
aggrieved by any finding of the Bureau of Chemistry. No other 
or further legal authority is required for consulting with these 
five men than that now existing. 

It is absurd to suggest that the law should require the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to grant manufacturers or others a hearing 
without carrying with it the authority, expressed or implied, of 
making a decision after such hearing which would either con- 
firm or reverse the conclusions or recommendations of the 
Bureau of Chemistry. As the Bureau of Chemistry has no physi- 
ological chemists the Secretary of Agriculture must seek light 
whereyer the best special advice can be had on such questions, 
and he has chosen his advisers well. From the farmer and 
horticulturist, through the manufacturer, jobber, and retail 
dealer, these special and unusual physiological questions arise, 


sometimes over substances which have been in use for many 
years and about which no questions have heretofore been raised. 
It would be wrong to leave the determination of questions af- 
fecting all the people and great industries to any one man. No 
matter how competent he may be, a one-man opinion based upon 
error might lead to the destruction of millions of dollars’ worth 
of property before the questions raised could be passed upon by 
the courts. Such an error would have until rectified all the 
force of law. 

The Remsen Referee Board, acting as a body of consulting 
scientific experts, serves a most useful purpose in the due and 
impartial administration of justice in connection with the en- 
forcement of the provisions of the food and drugs act, for 
which reason no action should be taken by Congress which 
would interfere with the right of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to consult with them when in doubt on contested or involved 
physiological questions. Such consultations minimize the 
chances of mistakes. 

Mr, Speaker, there are many important industries in my dis- 
trict that have called my attention to the importance of the 
Referee Board. I have given the matter careful consideration, 
not especially for the interests of these industries, but in con- 
nection with the health of the people. I do not believe that the 


success of any industry or product that they manufacture should , 


be weighed against the health of the people. I believe, however, 
that a fair, impartial, and scientific hearing and adjudication 
should be had upon matters that involve the success and pres- 
ervation of a great industry. I will not burden this Recorp with 
the many letters and telegrams that have come to me from my 
constituents, urging the retaining of this board, as they are in 
a similar vein, all asking for a fair opportunity to have ques- 
tions affecting the industries and business in which they have 
invested much money and labor decided with all the scientific 
knowledge possessed by men upon these matters. The following 
telegram is a sample of hundreds of telegrams and letters that 
I have received, which I ask leave to insert in the RECORD, as 
to the position that they take in regard to the retention of the 
Referee Board: 
Sr. Louis, Mo., February 12, 1912. 

Hon. L. C. DYER, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Our State produces and uses a very large amount of baking powder, 
making it an important industry, and all of it containing salts of 
alumina. This business has been lawful for 30 years. Neither the 
United States Government nor any State cha that it is unwhole- 
some. All courts have declared that it is wholesome. These salts of 
alumina are under consideration by the Remsen Referee Board. Dr. 
Wiley demands that our business be stopped at once, even while the 
Referee Board is considering the matter and before they bring in their 
decision. See his goa sae pages 767 to 769, which pages it is im- 

ortant you should read. We demand protection from one-man power 
by askin, jos to insist upon the continuance of the Remsen Referee 
Board öt erwise, as Dr. Wiley has stated, we will be put out of busi- 
ness at once, should he succeed in getting the Referee Board out of the 
vy It will turn the whole baking-powder industry over to the cream- 
of-tartar combine, and this will cost the people of the country more 
than $40,000,000 additional yearly. We represent the independent bak- 
ing-powder manufacturers. 

Jack Frost BAKING POWDER Co. 
Eppy & Eppy Mrd. Co. 
SHEPARD BAKING POWDER Co, 


Linking North and South. 


SPEECH 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 11, 1912. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is a matter of very great congratulation to 
the advocates of improved inland waterways along the Atlantic 
seaboard that the United States Army Engineers should have 
been able to forward to this session of Congress their report 
on the intracoastal waterway from Boston, Mass., to Beaufort, 
N. C., survey for which was authorized by the river and har- 
bor act approved March 3, 1909. The section reported upon is 
the most important, so far as commerce and industry and vol- 
ume of tonnage are concerned, of any on our toasts; but it is 
only part of the whole project, which contemplates the ultimate 
opening up of one continuous inland waterway extending from 
the New England States to Key West, a distance of approxi- 
mately 1,800 miles. 
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I have spoken upon this subject on former occasions and do 
not now propose to do more than make a brief reference to the 
increasing commerce in the vicinity of the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Bays, which makes it desirable that the Chesapeake & 
Delaware Canal shall be taken over and made toll free in ac- 
cordance with the report of the United States Army Engineers, 
or that some new route shall be adopted to relieve the con- 
gestion of commerce and the heavy freight tolls charged in this 
vicinity. It will hardly be questioned that the Chesapeake & 
Delaware Canal connection was one of the wisest improve- 
ments made by our forefathers, and that if their canal, com- 
menced in 1825 and completed in 1829, were suited to the de- 
mands of modern transportation it would vastly increase the 
exchange of commodities between the North and the South and 
bring the raw material of the one section and the finished 
products of the other into larger markets. 

Since the formation of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Asso- 
ciation, in 1907, the improvement of the facilities for carrying 
heavy freight between the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays has 
been a live issue, and there has been an incessant demand for 
action on the part of the Government. The Agnus Commission 
recommended the taking over of the existing canal in 1907, and 
now, in the intracoastal waterway report, the Army Engineers 

support the report of 1907 and hold this section of the pro- 
posed waterway— 
sufficient to warrant the immediate purchase of the existing canal and 
the inception of work for its enlargement as soon as funds can be made 
available. 

It is estimated that the existing canal could be purchased for 
approximately $2,500,000, and the River and Harbor Committee 
was urged during its recent sitting to take over the property, 
but did not see its way clear at this session of Congress to un- 
dertake to provide the money. In the bill reported by the 
committee, however, provision is made for a $500,000 appropria- 
tion to take over the Chesapeake & Albemarle Canal, which 
leads south from Chesapeake Bay to the sounds of North 
Carolina, and this, taken with the canal completed last year 
from the North Carolina sounds via Beaufort to the Atlantic 
Ocean, assures a free open passageway from the lower end of 
the intracoastal waterway from below Cape Hatteras all the way 
up to Baltimore. The depth of the Beaufort Cut, however, is 
only 10 feet, and the extension from the sounds north to Chesa- 
peake Bay are to be limited for the present to 12 feet, so that 
further legislation may be necessitated by the requirements of 
commerce over this part of the intracoastal route. But what 
is most needed now is relief for the upper end of the route lead- 
ing on from Baltimore and Chesapeake Bay to Philadelphia and 
New York. 

Obviously, the first step after the taking of the Chesapeake & 
Albemarle Canal will be the acquisition of the Chesapeake & 
Delaware Canal or the construction of some other canal con- 
tiguous thereto. The depth of water in the existing Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal will not permit the passage of vessels 
drawing more than 9 feet, and the width of the locks is about 
24 feet only, so that the limitations upon heavy traffic are ap- 
parent. -At the present session of Congress an effort will be 
made to obtain early action with regard to the Chesapeake and 
Delaware proposition. If the money can not be provided until 
another river and harbor bill is reported, there ought, at least, 
to be an authorization to the Army engineers to negotiate for 
the existing property in accordance with the recommendations 
made to Congress. 

It is about 90 miles as a crow flies from Philadelphia to 
Baltimore. An improved canal about 18 miles long through 
the upper end of the Delaware and Maryland peninsula would 
unite these two cities and the entire north and south coast, al- 
most as effectively as they are now united by rail, and would 
aid materially in making new territory productive to agricul- 
ture and to manufactures; but in view of the tolls charged upon 
the existing canal, as well as its lack of depth, vessels of com- 
merce drawing more than 9 feet of water and Government ves- 
sels, such as torpedo boats, are obliged in making the run from 
Philadelphia to Baltimore to pass out into the ocean, down 
around the eastern shore of Maryland and Virginia, and up the 
Chesapeake Bay, a distance of 325 miles. 

With the sailing vessel rapidly passing out of existence and 
the barge, the motor boat, and steamer coming on to take its 
place, it will be seen how the changed conditions affecting trans- 
portation make it imperative, if transportation is to keep abreast 
of industry, thate such available and strategic resources as the 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, or any new canal that may re- 
spond to the same general geographical conditions, shall not be 
longer denied the great communities that are doing large busi- 
hess and that are capable of doing more. 
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Agriculture Appropriation Bill—Rooseyelt and Reci- 
procity. 


SPEECH 
HON. JULIUS KAHN, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tue: House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 12, 1912, À 
On the bill (H. R..18960) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913. 

Mr, KAHN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Those Republicans who propose to support Mr. 
Roosevelt for the nomination in preference to President Taft 
because they are not in sympathy with the President's efforts 
to bring about reciprocity with Canada should read carefully 
the views of Mr. Roosevelt expressed while the measure was 
pending in the Senate during the Sixty-first Congress. Only a 
week after the measure had passed the House Mr. Roosevelt 
made two speeches, one at the banquet of the Lincoln Club, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., February 11, 1911, at which I was per- 
sonally present, and one two days after, before the Republican 
Club of New York, at the Lincoln-day dinner. In both these 
speeches Mr. Roosevelt referred to the reciprocity measure in 
most emphatic language and gave it his unqualified approval. 
Reciprocity with Canada is dead. It was not a party measure, 
and had friends and opponents in both parties. It is no longer 
an issue of American politics, but if Mr. Roosevelt is to be 
preferred to Mr. Taft solely because of Mr. Taft’s activity in 
a measure which was not universally approved, then what Mr. 
Roosevelt thought about the matter should be considered. His 
opinions were expressed in the following language: 


STATEMENT OF COL, THEODORE ROOSEVELT AT GRAND RAPIDS. 


{Grand Rapids Herald, Feb. 12, 1911.1 
* * * * * * . 


Here, friends in Michigan, right on the northern frontier, I have the 
peculiar right to say a word of congratulation to you and to all of us 
upon the likelihood that we shall soon have closer reciprocal tariff and 
trade relations with the great nation to the north of us. [Applause.] 
And I feel so pleased, primarily because I wish to see the two peoples, 
the Canadian and the American peoples, drawn together by the closest 
ties on a footing of complete equality of interest and mutual respect. 
Applause. I feel that it should be one of the cardinal policies of 
this Republic to establish the very closest relations of good will and 
friendship with the Dominion of Canada. [Applause.] i; 

* * 


s — . 0 * 


EXTRACT PROM MR. ROOSEVELT’S SPEECH BFFORS run REPUBLICAN CLUB 
OF NEW YORK, DELIVERED AT Tun LINCOLN-DAY DINNER AT THE 
WALDORF HOTEL ON FEBRUARY 13, 1011. 

> * » — * . . 

I want to say ħow glad I am at the way in which the members of 
the club here to-night responded to the two appeals made to tbem to 
uphold the hands of President Taft, both in his effort to securo reci- 
pay with Canada and in his effort to secure the fortification of the 

anama Canal. 

And in addition to what has been said abont reciprocity with Can- 
ada,.1 would like to make this point: It should always be a cardinal 
point in our foreign policy to establish the closest and most friendly 
relations of equal respect and advantage with our great neighbor on 
the north. And I hall the reciprocity ebony eee because it repre- 
sents an effort to bring about a closer, a more intimate, a more friend! 
relationship of mutual advantage on equal terms between Canada an 
the United States. 

Under date of February 29, 1912, Col. Roosevelt wrote a letter 
to B. V. Collins, publisher of the Northwestern Agriculturist, a 
paper which circulates generally in the Northwest. In this let- 
ter Col. Roosevelt said, in part: 

The reciprocity treaty Is now dead. No useful purpose can be served 
by discussing it. ; 

Continuing, Col. Roosevelt referred Mr. Collins to a state- 
ment expressing his views on reciprocity in a speech made at 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., on September 3. 1910. In this connection 
Col. Roosevelt explained: r 

Before making that speech I went over it carefully with Senator Dol- 
liver ; it expresses the views I then held and which I now hold. 

In fact, Col. Roosevelt did, as he says, make a speech at Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., on September 3, 1910, the substance of which was 
published in the Outlook of September 17, 1910. That speech 
contains no reference to Canadian reciprocity whatever, but 
outlines Mr. Roosevelt's position on the general tariff. The 
speech was carried in full in the newspapers of the country, ex- 
cept one paragraph, which Mr. Roosevelt himself included in the 
article in the Outlook. That paragraph is important for the 
reason that in it Mr, Roosevelt said: 

I think that the present tariff (Payne law) is better than the last 

Dingley law) and considerably better than the one before the last 

{i ey law), but it has certainly failed to give general satisfaction. 
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culture with but a minimum of conservation and tillage. We 
have now arrived at a point in our development when we must 
halt and take an inventory of our national soil resources. We, 
of course, must realize that our public domain is growing lim- 
ited and particularly those areas which require but little sub- 
jection of the soil before production. With the survey of our 
soil wealth before us we are forced to the conclusion that the 
acre for the whole country must be made to produce, in the 
Iong run of years, double and triple what it is now producing. 
To be further convinced that the process has been uniformly 
one of tearing down and partial abandonment, it is only neces- 
sary to examine into the older and run-down farm regions of 
the Eastern States. The inevitable conclusion is that this 
process of tearing down must give way to the program of 
restoration and building up. The soll being the basis of 
our food supply and of all agriculture, its conservation in a 
high state of fertility reaches almost the dignity of a public 
question. 

The farmer has, in recent years, very much widened the scope 
of his activity and his influence. He is becoming more a con- 
tributing part of the whole program of social and industrial 
progress of the country. The time was when his activities were 
supposed to be confined through division of labor to sowing and 
reaping. He formerly led a life somewhat all his own, and to 
quite an extent his was a segregated calling. Farming, how- 
ever, has grown in complexity and intensity as agriculture ad- 
vanced. Earlier farming was somewhat an occupation of 
physical toil, but it now requires the application of system and 
methods of business. Information and knowledge of markets, 
transportation, home supply, foreign production, methods, and 
machinery of distribution are all falling readily within the com- 
mand of the business of farming. 

Associated with agricultural problems, not alone to life in 
the country, but to the cities and villages as well, is the sub- 
ject of improved public roads, and before passing I wish to 
touch on its immediate relation to agriculture. The subject 
has come more and more under my observation in recent years, 
and my judgment is that the good-roads movement will succeed, 
because it rests not only on a basis of a broader social and 
business economy, but also upon a policy of a wise statesman- 
ship. The commercial clubs and civic bodies are taking the 
right attitude in pushing forward this movement and offering 
to cooperate with the farming communities everywhere. 

There are over 2,000,000 miles of public roads in the United 
States, with almost one-fourth of this mileage that can be classed 
as main roads, About 75 per cent of the traffic passes over the 
main roads. From the utilization point of view alone it can be 
readily seen how important is the subject of public roads. 
Among the great problems of the present civilization is trans- 
portation, and this is not to be confined in' definition and service 
to railroads, but it includes all highways in the exchange and 
interchange of commodities between the millions of people in the 
homes and the great markets. 

The social and commercial life in the great agricultural sec- 
tions will be greatly improved by a system of good roads. The 
producers can market their products more easily and the com- 
mercial centers can distribute their goods in exchange to the 
greater advantage of all. The more than 41,000 rural mail 
carriers must travel daily 1,000,000 miles in delivering mail to 
the millions of people over these roads, and the millions of 
school children make their trips to school each day. 

The farmer and his family will make more frequent visits to 
the village centers; social intercourse among neighbors will be 
encouraged; the farm will have a greater earning power be- 
cause of shortened distances to markets, school, and social 
activities; population between country and city will become 
more equally distributed and thus help to relieve the congested 
centers. The Department of Agriculture in the past few years 
has Aaken notice of the need and is lending encouragement 
through investigations by road. engineers and making the re- 
sults available to the public through publications and lectures. 

The scientific investigations and research have very much 
widened the zone of productivity, and the Department of 
Agriculture with the colleges of agriculture have been largely 
instrumental in bringing about the results. The selection of 
seed, the experimentation with plant varieties, adaptation of 
varieties to the soil, altitude, and climatice conditions have 
much to do with obtaining the best results. The department is 
making progress in the adaptation of plant life brought from 
other parts of the world. Cross breeding with similar varieties 
in order to strengthen qualities is carried on with success, 
The time was when corn, as a successful and paying crop, was 
confined to a zone about one State wide through Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, and other States in that latitude, while now 
corn is a staple crop in the northern tier of States, and the 


Southern States, clear to the Gulf, are making decided improve- 
ment in both yield and quality in this truly American product. 
Our State agricultural colleges have taken the lead in en- 
couraging agricultural science and the training of the young 
men and women who attend them as to how to deal with agri- 
culture in its most practical phases. The whole scope and field 


of agriculture has received their attention. The soil, the cli- 
mate, the animal, the plant, and farm management are all re- 
ceiving due attention. The results of breeding and judging of 
stock have come under my observation. The study of domestic 
animals is made with a view of first determining upon a few 
types; for example, beef and dairy cattle, draft and road horses. 
The accepted qualities and marks of different varieties and 
breeds of farm animals are becoming so well known that stock 
judging, breeding, and selection become practical. The young 
men in these agricultural colleges come into possession of a 
desired amount of practical information, and thereby become 
proficient in the selection of farm animals for breeding and also 
for building up and culling out of unprofitable animals in both 
the dairy and beef breeds of cattle and in selection for different 
purposes all farm animals. I consider this an example not 
alone of the scientific but also of the very practical work now 
being carried on in our agricultural education. Such practical 
application as his brings profit out of a loss and turns failure 
into a success, 

Successful as is the training given the young men in these 
schools, still I believe that the training and practical knowledge 
given the young women is fully as serviceable as that fur- 
nished the men students. A large field of influence is opened 
up to these young women students, such as courses in cooking, 
sewing, gardening, horticulture, household sanitation, care of 
sick, poultry raising, bee culture, dairying, and a wide range 
of other subjects associated with the farm and the home. I 
am more than pleased to see these schools opening up success- 
fully this great field of useful training, and I predict that the 
time will come when the present scope of training will be won- 
derfully broadened and deepened so that it will encompass the 
still larger field of life’s activities for the average man and 
woman. 

The whole subject of farm literature is adding much of prac- 
tical information to farming. The Farmers’ Bulletins and other 
public documents that go out from the Government departments 
cover a wide range of subjects relative to the farm and home, 
and they are prepared as the results of actual investigations on 
farms and in the laboratories and from practical life. The 
agricultural newspapers regularly entering the homes are in- 
spiring and contributing their full share to our agricultural de- 
velopment and prosperity. 

In so far as we have legislated to go in research and investi- 
gation, results have fully surpassed expectations, but we are face 
to face with the still increasing complexity and larger applica- 
tion of our natural resources. The energy of the Department 
of Agriculture and the agricultural colleges is confined largely 
to investigation and research, but the next step is to effectually 
get this information to the farm. It was never intended that 
the information was gathered for the purpose of adding to the 
sum of knowledge for the sake of science alone or to remain as 
an asset of the investigator and the student. 

The individual and the public can not physically come to the 
centers of research or gather about the investigators in the 
Department of Agriculture or at college centers. Only a few 
can do this, and often not those who are most anxious or most 
in need of the information. What methods, then, must be pur- 
sued? Efforts are being made to get this information to the 
people through publications and literature. Does the full force 
of the information reach the farm in this way? True, great 
results have been accomplished in thus transferring the informa- 
tion, but results not commensurate with the amount of informa- 
tion available. It is still information largely of record and 
only partially applied to the fields, farms, and herds. The pro- 
gressive and wi@lesome spirit of the age demands that results 
be brought to the soil where it is tilled, to the herds where they 
develop, and to the plants at their place of growth. 

Many of the States have provided appropriations for the 
farmers’ institutes and demonstration work with a degree of suc- 
cess, and while splendid results have been gotten, the work is 
entirely too limited in area and application. The whole pro- 
gram of agricultural extension and educational work must be 
further directed, organized, and reenforced and become an 
actual going institution. The information must be taken from 


the laboratories and to the farm by the expert, and there be- 
come a codemonstrator with the farmer himself. 

In many States the amount of $80,000 from the Federal Gov- 
ernment serves only as a nucleus, while the State very much en- 
larges upon it. These colleges are making splendid efforts in 
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machinery of the several bureaus and subdivisions of the de- 
partment. We believe that we have provided liberally for the 
department, and at the same time have scrutinized carefully 
each item to see that public money was not extravagantly used 
or wasted. The bill is submitted with the belief that it will 
satisfy the House and the country. 

The bill carries in appropriation a total of $15,836,976, which 
is over a million dollars more than was expended in 1911, and 
which will, no doubt, be more than will be expended in the pres- 
ent fiscal year. The following is a tabular statement taken 
from the report of the committee, setting forth the amounts of 
estimates by the department and the amount allowed in the bill 
which the committee recommends: 


ther Burea 

Bureau of 7 Industry 
Bureau of Plant Industry Soci 
Forest Service 
Bureau of Chemistry 
Bureau of Soils....... 
Bureau of Entomology... P 
Bureau of Blology / 
Division of Accounts 
Division of Publication: 
poe of Statistics. 


Includes supplemental estimates carrying $6,810. 


Of course these are the consolidated amounts, so that the 
amount for each bureau will be clearly before the House. Upon 
examination of the bill you will find that the items of the 
various bureaus and divisions are set out in detail. The bill 
carries only the current annual appropriation, but there are 
permanent annual appropriations amounting to $5,555,000 which 
are provided for specifically by law, and therefore do not have 
to be appropriated for in ‘this bill, but which should be included 
in the total of appropriations for agriculture. The following 
items make up this amount: 


Meat epee Tipe (act June 80, 1906, vol. 34, pp. 674-679, 
secs. FTC 
Refund to de 3 excess its, national-forest 


$3, 000, 000 
f deposi 
1907. vol. 340 pp. 1256-1270, sec. 1; 


fund (acts 
Mar. 1911 pei "86, p. 1253, sec. 1)_ 50, 000 
Acquisition of lands for protection of watersheds of navi- 
gable streams (act Mar. 1, 1911, vol. 36, cS 961, sec. 3); 
this act to ex by limitation June 30; 2916. == — 2,000, 000 
National Fores 3 Commission tect Mar. 1, 
1911, vol. 36, A oe 25, 000 
Printing and binding (carried in sundry civil act) for the 
Department of Agricul TTT 480, 000 


In taking notice of the amount expended for agricultural 
purposes we must also include in the totals $50,000 paid direct 
from the Treasury of the United States to each State and Ter- 
ritory in aid of colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts under 
the acts of Congress approved August 30, 1890, and March 4, 
1907. This has now reached its maximum and this year 
amounts to $2,500,000. Under the Hatch Act of March 2, 1887, 
and the Adams Act of March 16, 1906, $15,000 each, or a total 
of $30,000 under both acts for United States experiment sta- 
tions, is allowed to each State and Territory, which will amount 
this year to a tota) for the fiscal year of $1,440,000. If the 
items in this bill are enacted, this makes in all a total of $25,- 
331.976 provided by the Government for the Department of 
Agriculture and for the States through — — and permanent 
appropriations and special acts. 

The Department of Agriculture is one of the latest in estab- 
lishment, but nevertheless one which is meeting the needs and 
requirements of the people and a rapidly developing country. 
In years gone by the popular impression prevailed that agri- 
culture was a calling followed by those who had no other busi- 
ness or occupation. The occupation was somewhat segregated 
or circumscribed and seemed not to have its full part in the 
social and economic make-up of the Nation’s whole life. It is 
only within the last three decades that much notice has been 
taken by the Government of agricultural development and its 
great need as a really national industry; and it is even within 
more recent years that the life of the whole people was recog- 
nized as intimately associated and dependent upon the farm and 
its products. To-day the problems of the farm become those of 
the whole people. 


Through the early history of the Government but little or- 
ganized encouragement was given to agriculture. In 1839 the 
first appropriation was made by Congress in the amount of $1,000 
for the purpose of promoting agricultural investigations. It will 
be interesting to note the history and progress through appro- 
priations from that time to the present, and I call attention to 
the following statement of appropriations taken from the report 
of the Chief of the Division of Accounts and Disbursements of 
the Department of Agriculture for 1911: 


400. 
1,000.00 1,000.00 : 
2000. 0% 27000. 00 ; 
2, 000. 00 2,000.00 456, 396. 11 438, 941.72 
3,000. 00 3,000. 00 416, 641. 13 413,618.09 
3,000.00 3.000. 00 655, 930. 25 558, 934. 
4, 500.00 4, 500.00 677,973. 22 519, 196. 11 
3, 600. 00 3, 500. 00 657,641.81 628, 287. 
5, 500. 00 5, 500.00 1,027, 219.06 | 1, 011, 282.62 
5, 500. 00 5, 500. 00 1,134, 480.60 | 1,033, 590. 22 
5,000. 00 5,000. 00 1,170, 139.11 971,823.62 
5,000. 00 5,000. 00 1,372,049.21 | 1,266,277. 36 
10, 000. 00 10,000. 00 2) 303,655.75 | 2, 253, 202.20 
50, 000.00 50,000.00 2.540, 000.72 2, 355, 430. 25 
30,000.00 20,000. 00 2, 603,856.58 | 1,977, 400. 28 
75,000. 00 75, 000. 00 2.500, 915.00 2,021,080. 38 
63, 500. 00 63, 157. 25 2, 584,013.22 | 2,094,916. 42 
00, 000. 00 60, 000. 00 2,448, 763.53 | 2, 348, 512. 98 
40,000. 00 40,000. 00 2,467.902.00 | 2,425,510, 44 
60, 000. 00 60, 000. 00 2, 829,702.00 | 2.827. 795. 65 
64, 000. 00 63, 704. 21 3,006,022.00 | 2,947,603. 42 
$0, 000. 00 80, 000. 00 3,304, 205.97 | 3, 239, 137. 39 
199,770.00 | 189, 270.00 3,922,780.51 | 3,902,675. 79 
112,304.05 | 112,100. 55 5,015,846.00 | 4, 734, 230. 84 
167,787.82 | 167,787.82 5,025,024.01 | 4,969,311. 64 
199,100.00 | 199,100.00 5,894, 540.00 | 5,820. 204. 00 
279,020.00 | 277,094.34 -| 6,225,690.00 | 6,020. 510.02 
172,593.00 | 172, 593. 00 9,505,484.74 | 9,025,318. 93 
156,440.00] 151, 596. 93 11,487,950.82 | 11,045, 412. 19 
188,180.00 188,878.81 15,885, 800.00 15,079,472. 29 
187,070.00 195,977.25 15,470. 634.16 | 13, 794,231. 97 
202, 440.00 201,821.22 1.278, 576. 10 14, 750. 292. 08 
257,690.00 | 283,785.78 
337,380.00 | 221,079.83 123, 782, 111. 19 
240, 120.00 | 198,843.64 


Di 


These figures do not include $16,900,016 appropriated for the 
fiscal year 1912, which, of course, is still being disbursed. 

Agriculture is essentially our national industry; it is the one 
upon which our people draw for almost their entire food supply. 
Nearly 100,000,000 people are now looking to this great industry 
for sustenance. The trend of population is away from the farm 
and toward the city. This movement has in recent years be- 
come marked and can not continue without seriously affecting 
the industrial equilibrium of this great people. In such trans- 
fer the individual ceases largely as a producer and becomes a 
consumer. It subtracts from the wealth of the Nation and 
draws more heavily upon the proportionately lessening supply. 
The last annual report of the Secretary of Agriculture, touch- 
ing upon the balance of trade, contains the following: 


In the fiscal year ——. 8 dee in favor of this country was 
3 000, 000 in AB ote cts ; a next year 1 was 8274, 
000,000; in 1910 —— ell to $198,000,000. 


The ine baten the amount of production and consumption 
is disappearing. Agriculture bas given the balance of trade in 
our favor thus far, but the shifting in the occupation of our 
people may cause that to disappear, The nations of the earth 
have looked to our storehouses in the past for some of this food 
surplus. When our food supply lessens, the life and vigor of 
the Nation weakens. We have the greatest potential produc- 
tion of any nation on earth, but may it not be possible that 
we are not realizing fully on our latent possibilities of preduc- 
tion? 

Our whole financial and industrial system feels the shock 
when any of our leading farm erpps meets with a failure; a 


drought, a wheat or corn failure almost drives many to the . 


bread line, and they are not necessarily those who have to do 
with production. Strike at production and you shock the whole 
machinery of distribution and consumption. Stop the plow and 
the failure in food supply will not only disturb the Nation's 
balance, but will paralyze the Nation’s growth. Cripple pro- 
duction and the millions of consumers in our great cities would 
not be long in feeling the effects, while village centers would be 
among the first to receive the disastrous effects, because they 
merely reflect the prosperity of the farm. 

We as a people have been sowing and reaping from virgin 
soil thus far, and when one region becomes depleted in fertility, 
rather than attempt to rehabilitate we go on to the unbroken 
lands just beyond. Ours has been rather an extensive agri- 
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science had here found a simple method of preserving catchups, 
fruits, and so forth, through the use of this mild salt, and whose 
mother was nature herself, as a substitute for the ancient meth- 
ods of preserving through the excessive use of vinegar (acetic 
acid), sugar, and the spices, and which latter method, let me 
say, is an inheritance from the Egyptian days, when their 
mummies were preserved with spices. Moreover, this modern, 
later day, twentieth century method invoked the very spirit of 
the law itself, since the presence of this new preservative, hav- 
ing neither odor, color, nor taste, presupposed cleanliness and 
the use of clean, wholesome materials, and could not be used, 
as in the case of the sugar, acetic acid, and the spices, to dis- 
guise uncleanliness and unwholesomeness in materials. The 
Secretary recognized also that while the analytical chemists in 
his department were capable of separating substances and defin- 
ing their various parts, yet there were none who knew the 
effects of any of the parts so found upon health; and he very 
properly conceded the justice of a scientific board of appeals 
to which this and similar disputes could be referred for final 
decision. 

It was this that impelled President Roosevelt to request the 
leading universities of the country each to nominate to him as 
a member of such a board some man who, by reason of probity 
of character and profound knowledge of those sciences neces- 
sarily involved in the question of the wholesomeness of a given 
substance upon the human system, was qualified to determine 
finally and indisputably the wholesomeness or unwholesomeness 
of an article of food. In this way five men were selected. Who 
were they? 

THE PERSONNEL OF THE REMSEN BOARD. 

Prof. Ira Remsen, president of Johns Hopkins University, of 
Baltimore, founder and editor of the American Chemical Jour- 
nal, author of note, and presumably the greatest chemist in 
this country to-day. 

Prof. Russell H. Chittenden, of Yale University, one of the 
world's greatest living pathologists, an author of fame, and a 
man of unquestioned accomplishments. 

Dr. Christian A. Herter, of Columbia University, a renowned 
pharmacologist, and also a distinguished author on the subject 
of nervous diseases. 

Dr. John H. Long, of the Northwestern University, Chicago, a 
pathological chemist and also an author of textbooks, and a well- 
known contributor to scientific publications. 

Dr. Alonzo B. Taylor, of the University of California, where 
he was a professor of pathology, and who is now professor of 
physiological chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Upon the death of Prof. Herter, in 1910, Dr. Theobold Smith, 
of Harvard University, was appointed to the vacancy. Dr. 
Smith's attainments are also well known and recognized 
wherever the language of science is spoken, and, since 1901, 
he has been a member of the board of directors of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, in New York. 

Such is the Remsen Referee Board. 

It was raised to determine the dispute over benzoate of soda, 
already alluded to, as also another dispute over the use of 
sulphur in drying fruits. 

Its judgment, after an exhaustive examination lasting six 
times as long as that of the Bureau of Chemistry, was unan- 
imous that benzoate of soda was a harmless ingredient—a 
judgment which was promulgated as the ruling of the Govern- 
ment and which stands to-day, as it will ever stand, as the 
final word on the subject. This decision is the first handed 
down by the Remsen Board. It reversed Dr. Wiley who, as 
pointed out by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann], 
was shown, in the testimony before the Moss committee, to be 
incompetent to qualify as an expert in chemistry, physiology, 
pathology, toxicology, pharmacology, or medicine. And here 
again we find justification for the appointment of great ex- 
perts in those very branches of science, because it is those, and 
those alone, which are involved in every question relating to 
the effects of any substance upon health. 

This decision of the Remsen Board readjusted and restored 
business situations; it gave confidence to vast enterprises; it 
enabled the farmer to continue producing his fruits for sale to 
preserving plants; it continued in employment thousands of 
laboring men, women, and children who were dependent upon 
the activities of those institutions; it has had untold influences 
upon whole communities which in turn were dependent upon those 
laboring people; and mark you, Mr. Speaker, just exactly the 
reverse of all this would have been true had the original-de- 
cision of the Bureau of Chemistry been allowed to stand. In 
the light of the discovery of the erroneous conclusion let us not 
forget the disastrous effects if that error had not been discoy- 
ered and corrected and those affected had had no redress or 
place to appeal. 


What I have said applies with equal force to those undeter- 
mined questions now before the Remsen Board awaiting final 
solution. One of these is the wholesomeness of alum. Alum 
enters largely into the arts. It is used extensively in baking 
powders—those kinds whose prices bring them within the reach 
of the poor man’s pocket. The Bureau of Chemistry has con- 
demned this substance and desires to prevent its use. As I 
understand it, there has been no physiological examination to 
definitely determine its harmfulness. No one knows to-day by 
what scientific and conclusive authority alum has been con- 
demned. Happily the matter has been held in abeyance, and a 
portion of the sum we are now asked to appropriate will go 
toward solving the problem, and in a way that will admit of no 
dispute among scientific men. 

When it is settled we shall know whether there is any justifi- ` 
cation for the condemnation of this article, or whether—like the 
salt composed of two elements, each harmful, but when com- 
bined become harmless—alum and its salts will not be found, 
when acted upon by heat and converted into gas, to have de- 
veloped an entirely different combination which renders it free 
from injurious effects, provided it ever had any in the first place. 

I might continue with other illustrations, but they are not 
necessary to convince me of the wisdom of the appointment and 
the sound reasons which exist for the continuance of the Rem- 
sen Board. We want to know. We want to be shown. We can 
not know too much. We can not go too high for the last word 
on these mooted questions. We can not go to a higher source 
of information than this Remsen Board. Let us continue it, 
and strengthen its hands, and increase its powers if need be; 
and furthermore, Mr. Speaker, let us help, by indorsing this 
useful adjunct to the pure-food law, to break down some of the 
insanity and hysteria which have characterized the criticisms 
of the board. Above all, let us by voting this appropriation 
voice our indorsement of the board and set the seal of our con- 
demnation upon the unspeakably base efforts to which some 
commercial houses have resorted in attempting to belittle its 
past decision, and in trying to foster public distrust in what it 
has done and is doing so accurately and well. 


Agriculture Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN A. MAGUIRE, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 12, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 18960) making appropriations for the De 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 191 

Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska said: 

Mr. Speaker: The House has under consideration the bill 
which provides for the annual appropriation of the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913. In the 
hearings, consideration, and preparation of this bill the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, of which I have the honor to be a mem- 
ber, acts in the capacity of an appropriation committee. While 
the preparation of the bill is only a part of the work of the 
committee, still it is nevertheless one of the most important 
and essential matters upon which the committee has to act. We, 
of course, in our present capacity are not preparing legislation 
or enacting substantive law, but providing funds for the oper- 
ating expenses of an executive department. We as a com- 
mittee did not consider that it was our duty to pass upon the 
wisdom of Congress in providing for the various bureaus and 
divisions of the department, but, rather to make appropriations 
under the law as we found it. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and all bureau and division 
heads and those who have to do with the needs and administra- 
tion of the department appeared before the committee to fur- 
nish information and answer inquiries. Not only these officers, 
but other parties who had information to present to the com- 
mittee, were heard. The itemized estimates of the department, 
along with the items of appropriations for past years, were be- 
fore us. Every item was examined, and after the hearings were 
had and the information and estimates examined the committee 
prepared the bill. 

The needs of the department were considered, keeping in 
mind the agricultural problems and development of the whole 
country. Every effort was put forth to learn not only of the 
progress of scientific investigations, but of the administration 
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The speech to which Col. Roosevelt evidently intended to di- 
rect the attention of Mr. Collins was one he delivered at Sioux 
City, Iowa, on the same day as his Sioux Falls speech. In this 
speech he referred directly to Canadian reciprocity, as follows: 


I was 1 pleased with what the President [Taft] said in 


his letter on the subject of the tariff! commission. A number of Sena- 
tors and Con; men have for some years advocated this as the proper 
method of dealing with the tariff, and I am glad that the country seems 
now to have de auey awakened to the idea that a tariff commission 
offers the only solution of the problem which is both rational and 
insures the absence of jobbery. he President [Taft] from the begin- 
ning advocated this commission. * * * 

There is another feature of the tariff law that points our course 
in the right direction—the maximum and minimum provision; and here 
again I wish to point out that the value of the provision has depended 
largely upon the excellent work done by the administration in the ne- 
gotiations with the Dominion of Canada, which were the most difficult 
of all, and yet in my eyes the most important, because I esteem it of 
yital consequence that we should always be on relations of the highest 
er, and good will with our great and growing neighbor in the 
north, 


The Remsen Referee Board. 


SPEECH 


HON. W. A. RODENBERG, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 12, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 18960) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913. 

Mr. RODENBERG said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There has been so much said in the course of 
the debate on the Agricultural appropriation bill and also in 
the public prints regarding the Remsen Board by those who 
favor its continued existence as well as by those who demand 
its immediate abolition that I feel under deep obligations to the 
Members of the House for their courtesy in giving me an oppor- 
tunity to make a detailed statement as to the personnel of the 
board, its functions and achievements, and its relation to the 
Bureau of Chemistry. 

Almost six years ago we passed a pure food and drug law. It 
was, without doubt, the most important and solemn duty per- 
formed by the Fifty-ninth Congress. Here was a measure de- 
signed to protect the health of all our people; but notwithstand- 
ing its beneficent purpose, there were grave doubts on the part 
of many as to the passage of that law because of misgivings, 
not as to its desirability but as to how a law of such far- 
reaching importance would be administered. 

Enormous power was given by that law to the Department of 
Agriculture; power to seize and libel goods; power to change 
the branding of foods and drugs; power to determine the whole- 
someness of their ingredients, and then, through these agencies, 
power to throw their manufacturers into the courts to fight 
no less an antagonist than the United States Government, and 
thus the power to suspend the operations of old-established en- 
terprises, and compel them not only to await the slow processes 
of the courts, but meanwhile to rest under the condemnation of 
the Government and the suspicion of the people. 

It is significant of the general effects which the law has devel- 
oped when, after these six years, we find so many who now claim 
the credit for its passage. Some of these claimants are asso- 
ciations who would like to profit by the prestige; some are those 
who set up the claim as a disguise for their continued nefarious 
practices in the manufacture of food products, but about the 
lowest and most despicable are the individual claimants who 
travel about the country on lecture tours and speech-making 
enterprises on pure-food campaigns, representing that their 
efforts alone saved the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I denounce one and all as impostors. The pure 
food and drugs act is the product of the combined wisdom of 
the Congress which enacted it. The law was framed by pains- 
taking, hard-working, patient legislators, notable among whom 
was that indefatigable worker, my distinguished colleague, Mr. 
Maxx, at that time a member of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and who deserves more credit for 
the enactment of this legislation than any other Member of 
Congress. These legislators had the cooperation and advice of 
the sturdy, honest, legitimate food manufacturers of this coun- 
try, who as earnestly desired the protection which that law 
gives against dishonesty and fraud, in order to conserve their 
own business and reputation, as consumers desired the law to 


conserve their health. We should not forget that human wel- 
fare depends quite as much upon commercial health as it does 
upon physical health. It is no less a sin to poison the mind of 
a community against a legitimate industry than for some one 
to sell deleterious substances to the people who inhabit the com- 
munity. While I am profoundly impressed with the manner in 
which the law has been enforced in general, and for which due 
credit should be given to all concerned, yet I do want to call 
attention to some of the conditions which the law has brought 
about, and which have led to misunderstandings which I would 
publicly correct. 

The law was intended, primarily, to prevent deceit, fraud, 
adulteration, and poisoning of our food and drug supply. 

It is a great pity, Mr. Speaker, that some law could not be 
devised to prevent fraud and deceit upon the mind in the 
use of the terms “adulteration” and “ poisoning.” Indeed, it 
is the confusion of the public mind in respect of the use of 
these terms upon which the unscrupulous rely to carry on a 
most reprehensible campaign, under the banner of purity, and 
to basely mislead the consuming public. Adulteration is not 
poisoning; and poisoning is not adulteration. Water is added 
to milk; the milk is thereby adulterated, but by no means 
poisoned. This word “poison” is a much overworked term. 
It imparts a shudder to the unthinking, but, as a matter of fact, 
we “live and move and have our being” through the use and 
in the very midst of substances which through legend and com- 
mon usage we have come to regard as poisons. The air we 
breathe contains oxygen, and oxygen in its concentrated form is 
a deadly poison. Common table salt is composed of sodium 
and chlorine. Both of these elements are active corrosive 
poisons in their free state; combined, they have neither caustic 
nor corrosive properties. 

Ordinary garden spinach contains arsenic; rhubarb contains 
oxalic acid; plums and apricots contain prussie acid; potatoes 
contain the deadly solanin; wines, plums, cherries, gooseberries, 
oranges, lemons, figs, pears, and apples each contain boracic 
acid; huckleberries and cranberries contain benzoic acid; straw- 
berries, raspberries, and grapes contain salicylic acid; all 
smoked meats contain formaldehyde; honey and the fat of milk 
each contain formic acid; molasses contains proteids, which in 
turn carry sulphur; vinegar is diluted acetic acid, and acetic 
acid is a corrosive poison; tea contains caffeine and tannin. 
In combination they are perfectly harmless; but these two 
alkaloids when free—that is, not in chemical combination— 
may be highly injurious. Tannin is a powerful astringent. I 
need not go further into the vegetable kingdom. 

In the animal kingdom we find in the most important func- 
tion of all in human beings—the digestion—that nature has 
placed in the digestive fluid no less a substance than hydro- 
chlorle acid, and which in its condensed form is a rank poison. 

I do not attempt to explain the purpose of the Creator in 
distributing these and so many other so-called poisons through- 
out the vegetable kingdom in God’s great out-of-doors. Mani- 
festly, there was a purpose which we may partially reveal. 

No food is necessarily deleterious because it contains a dele- 
terious ingredient. That food is rendered deleterious only in 
proportion as the ingredient is used. Too much salt is poison- 
ous as well as too much strychnine. When one puts salt on his 
potatoes he consumes sodium, chlorine, and solanin—three 
poisonous substances—but no one claims that suicide has been 
attempted. It is necessarily and inevitably a question of the 
dose. One of our prison convicts, according to a late newspaper, 
recently suicided by drinking pure water. He drank it in large 
quantities and was dead within two hours from overdosage. 
The danger lies in the abuse and not in the use, especially with 
those substances which nature uses so unreservedly for her and 
our purposes. 

Some years ago a scientific explorer observed that the cran- 
berry was of all fruits the best preserved; that it invariably 
retained its plumpness, its coloring, and its full native flavor. 
He analyzed this very popular berry and found it to contain 
benzoic acid. It was but a step to treat benzoic acid with soda, 
and the assets of commerce were thereby increased by a preserv- 
ative known as benzoate of soda. This preservative was quickly 
adopted by great preserving establishments, which desired to 
follow nature in the case of the cranberry and through its use 
both preserve and retain the full flavor of their fruit products. 

I am using this circumstance merely to emphasize the use- 
fulness of the Remsen Referee Board, for which we are asked 
to appropriate in the pending bill. 

The Bureau of Chemistry declared this benzoate of soda to 
be unwholesome and ruled against its use as a preservative. 
The manufacturers who used it protested to Secretary Wilson 
Happily, that official realized the vital issues at stake, Modern 
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ttempting to get agricultural education to the farmers and | to the benefit of the American people have been enacted by the 


a i | 
rural homes; but notwithstanding the energies directed toward | Republican Party. 
reaching the farms, they fall short of the demands for agricul- One of the cardinal principles of the Democratic Party seems 


tural development in each State. It is my good fortune to be a 
graduate of one of these agricultural colleges, and I therefore 
have some knowledge of their efforts and work. 

The large majority of boys and girls on the farms and even 
the more mature men and women can not and will not go to a 
central point in the State to attend an agricultural school or 
college. The time must come, however, in the process of growth 
in both population and development when the education of the 
agricultural college will reach the farm. The people, through 
natural and normal growth, will ultimately demand its appli- 
cation.. The energies of the agricultural school must go to the 
farm itself. I believe that the industrial and economic should 
be much further applied in our educational system. The phys- 
ical and applied sciences are coming more and more into the 
life of the average man, woman, and child. The purely cultural 
studies must give way more to the demands and needs of the 
economic and industrial. The heart, hand, and mind of the 
child must all receive training in a well-balanced system of edu- 
cation. The available instruments of our civilization must be 
placed in the hands of every citizen in order that the Nation 
itself may reap the fruits of our civilization. 

We hear much of the back-to-the- farm“ movement, and while 
as yet this is more of a hope than a realization, still the agri- 
cultural betterment will do more than all else to turn back the 
tide of those who have their faces turned away from the soil 
and toward the commercialism of the cities. The rush from the 
farms is due to the attractions of the cities. Before the resto- 
ration of the equilibrium is approached the attractions of the 
city must be made in a larger way the inducements of the coun- 
try. Means of communication and travel are doing much to 
improve and make more inviting the surroundings of rural life. 
The telephone, the rural delivery. better roads, improved farm 
machinery, better sanitation, and the installation of modern 
conveniences in the home and household, use of motor power, 
admission of country children to village schools are all elimi- 
nating many of the objections to country life and contributing 
to the “ back-to-the-farm ” movement. We also hear much these 
days about the high cost of living. This movement away from 
the farm has contributed no small amount to the cost of living, 
and it must remain relatively high till the relation between the 
producer and consumer is better established. 

I am in favor of liberal appropriations for agriculture and 
feel that this Congress is in full sympathy with its importance. 
An industry embracing, directly or indirectly, the welfare of 
every citizen of the Republic I know will receive liberal treat- 
ment at your hands. 


The Sugar Schedule. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. HENRY McoMORRAN, 


OF MICHIGAN, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 15, 1912, 


On the bill (I. 21213) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. McMORRAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: Seldom during my nine years’ career in this 
House have I felt it incumbent on me to consume the time of the 
House upon the various subjects presented, but at this time, 
when one of the great interests of the country is attacked, and 
in which my district is directly interested, having within its 
boundary four large sugar mills, I feel the necessity of enter- 
ing a vigorous protest against this so-called “ sugar tariff,” one 
of the most drastic measures that has ever been introduced in 
this House. 

I regard it as very unfortunate that of the two great parties 
in this country we should have only one built along constructive 
lines, while the other has been of a destructive character every 
time it has been in power, and it might be well to review some 
of the legislative action of the Democratic Party for the Ameri- 
ean people to determine whether they were wise in the fall of 
1910 in electing a Democratic House of Representatives. I 
have never been able to satisfy myself that they have ever en- 
acted any legislation except of the most destructive character, 
and all legislative acts that have been passed which have inured 


to be that they are never happy when the country is prosperous. 
122 is the one plank in the Democratic platform of principle 
which never changes. It would seem in their course of action 
that they never profit by results. It is fortunate for the Ameri- 
can people that they have only been in power for short periods 
during the last half century. 

They now have possession of the majority in this House of 
Representatives, and the legislation they have brought forward 
up to date is of a most destructive character. They propose 
to let down the bars of protection to every American factory 
and to the American farmer, and advocate the increase of im- 
portations from foreign countries of manufactured products 
which, while it may possibly increase the Treasury receipts, it 
must decrease the prosperity of every American manufacturer 
and every farmer throughout the country and every American 
workman, and as you decrease their prosperity you strike a blow 
at the general prosperity of the entire country. The Demo- 
cratic Party have changed their base so many times that it is 
hard to tell where they stand. At one time they have favored 
free raw material, and now they propose to tax raw material and 
cut down the duty on the finished product. They seem to be 
floundering around, trying to arrive at some plan by which 
they can fool the American people. 

It is very evident from the position taken by the leader of the 
majority, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], and 
he has frankly stated, that he does not believe in protection, 
and that no measure he has introduced in the House is intended 
to protect American industries—simply to raise revenue. He 
seems to be in line with our honored Speaker, who in 1897 
declared in a speech he made before this House that— 


I am a free trader, and I glory in the fact. I re oice in the record 
we free traders made in the eg in 1894, in the 
Nearly ~~ ry was good in the Wilson pill — 1 
traders. on that bill when it came in 


spite of the phe ority of the committee, and nearly the whole committee, 
in spite Abe. e 3 majority, we knocked out 9 — bounty feature 
of the Wilso ed in a modified form from the McKinley bill, 


and killed it 1 dead 5 5 We twice put sugar on the free 

We put steel rails on the free list. We put a ig ager imple- 
ments on the free list. We won many notable victo: so that when 
that bill left this House it was a tolerably decent sort ae a 4 bill. 

Showing conclusively my assertion that the Democratic Party 
have never favéred any kind of legislation but that which was 
destructive to every American industry, and they assert boldly 
that they glory in the fact that they are free traders and favor 
foreign trusts as well as manufacturers. 

From a political standpoint I am very much pleased to think 
they have brought in as drastic legislation as they have in this 
House, as it will demonstrate to the American people that when 
November next comes they will be only too glad to have an op- 
portunity to go to the polls and to bring about one of the 
greatest defeats the Democratic Party has ever suffered in the 
American Republic. The American people realize at the present 
time, from the methods adopted by this Sixty-second Congress, 
that they are unworthy of their further consideration. The 
Republicans also realize the result of their failure to go to the 
polls in 1910, in the election of a body of men who are so grossly 
incompetent to legislate for the interest of the American people. 

They have clamored many years for a prosecution of the 
trusts, yet in the report made by the majority of the Ways 
and Means Committee on the sugar tariff bill they state that the 
refining interest is the most important factor connected with the 
sugar manufacturing of the United States. Therefore, the in- 
dustrial position of refining requires primary consideration. The 
ability of refineries to compete with other countries without 
the aid of tariff protection can not be successfully denied. Per- 
haps this was why in their free list bill in the extra session of 
this Congress they excepted “sweetened biscuit,” continuing a 
duty of 50 per cent on these things, to the material benefit of the 
Biscuit and Sugar Trusts. 

From the above one might be pardoned if he believed that it 
was the intention of the Democratic Party to take care of the 
Sugar Trust, and it might be well to refer to the messages of 
President Cleveland on the question of trusts in this country, 
as the Democratic Party has always claimed that the Republi- 
can Party was responsible for their creation, and ascertain what 
they have ever done in the way of compelling the so-called 
trusts to live up to the laws of our country. 

Mr. Cleveland was first inaugurated President March 4, 1885. 
Neither in his inaugural address nor in any message does he 
mention the subject of trusts until immediately preceding the 
election of 1888. In his last message preceding that campaign 
he refers to the existence of combinations, frequently called 
trusts, and closes with this sage conclusion: 

The people can hardly hope for any consideration in the operation of 
these selfish schemes, 
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He recommends no relief and suggests no remedy. Neverthe- 
less the Congress to which this comprehensive statement of fact 
was submitted, a majority of the Members of which belonged 
to his school of political thonght, appointed a commission to 
investigate the subject. The purpose of the commission was to 
convince the people that their interests were not being neglected, 
at least during the campaign, and that if Mr. Cleveland was 
reelected some remedial legislation would follow. To that end 
this commission held meetings from time to time throughout 
the campaign. Mr. Cleyeland was not reelected, however, but 
when Congress reconvened, in a paragraph of five lines, he refers 
to the subject of trusts and closes with this sad and terrifying 
announcement : 

Corporations, which should be the carefully restrained creatures of 
the Atal and the servants of the people, are fast becoming the people's 
mas . x 

But he recommends no relief and suggests no possible way 
of escape, 8 

Two days before the inauguration of President Harrison the 
commission to which I have referred made its report, setting 
forth what evidently appeared to the commission as a most 
deplorable condition : 

Your committee respectfull 


report that the number of combinations 
and trusts formed and forming in this country is, as your committee 
has ascertained, very large and affects a large portion of the important 
manufacturing and industrial interests of the country. They do not 
report any list of these combinations, for the reason that new ones 
are constantly forming and old ones are constantly extending their 
relations so as to cover new branches of business and invade new 
territorles. 

Their encouraging statements which follow must be read in 
view of the fact that two days later a Republican Congress, 
elected some months before, was to convene. Let us review 
their report: 2 

Your committee further report that owing to the present differences 
of opinion between the members of your committee they limit this re- 
port to submitting to the careful consideration of subsequent Con- 
gresses the facts shown by the testimony taken before the committee. 

Both the President and the committee acknowledge the exist- 
ence of harmful trusts and combinations, but neither holds 
forth to the people any ray of hope except at the hands of those 
who were about to fill their seats. 

In marked contrast with this acknowledged lack of ability 
was the action of the Republican Congress following. The very 
first bill introduced in the Senate of the Fifty-first Congress 
was John Sherman’s antitrust bill—Senate file No. 1. It passed 
both Houses and received the signature of Benjamin Harrison. 
The passage of this act was followed by several suits for its 
enforcement and several decisions by the Supreme Court were 
secured, declaring it constitutional and applying it to various 
conditions. 

On March 4, 1893, President Cleveland was again inaugu- 
rated, and in his inaugural address he refers to trusts, saying: 

These aggregations and combinations frequently constitute conspira- 
cles against the interests of the people, and in all their phases they 
are unnatural and opposed to our American sense of fairness. To the 
extent that they can be reached and restrained by Federal power the 
General Government should relieve our citizens from their interference 
and exactions, 

He suggests no modification of the Sherman Act, and recom- 
mends nothing in its place, but in harmony with the teachings 
of State sovereignty statesmanship, of which he “always had 
been, and therefore always will be,” a diligent student, he sug- 
gests that it is very doubtful whether the Federal Government 
has any jurisdiction in the premises. > 

That was in his inaugural address. He does not again refer 
to the subject of trusts in message or proclamation until Decem- 
ber, 1895, after the election of William McKinley, when he can 
throw the responsibility upon another. In this, his last mes- 
sage, he denounces combinations of every description in lan- 
guage as intemperate and inflammatory as was ever employed 
by his party’s more recent candidate for the Presidency. He 
says: > 

Their tendency is to crush out individual independence and to hinder 
and prevent the free use of human faculties and the full development of 
human character. 

Showing that he and his Cabinet evidently could not devise 
any means by which these so-called trusts could be reached, and 
they never have been reached except under our Republican ad- 
ministration, and no stone has been left unturned by the present 
administration to prosecute every trust that they were satisfied 
was operating in violation of the Sherman Act. Thus showing 
their further incompetency to deal with prominent affairs affect- 
ing the interests of the American people. 

We have only to refer to the passage of the Wilson bill and 
its operation to demonstrate the fact that they were incompetent 
to devise a tariff which would protect the American industries, 
and at the same time furnish revenue sufficient to operate the 
the Government. 
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The Cleveland Administration from 1893 to 1897 proved a 
dismal failure. They were obliged to sell 262,000,000 bonds to 
run the Government, while the McKinley bill, passed in 1890, 
and one of its express purposes being to reduce the revenue re- 
ceipts, for the first year under that act we accumulated a 
surplus of $37,000,000, the next year we had a surplus of 
$10,000,000, and the next year $2,000,000, when for some un- 
known reason the American people became dissatisfied with the 
administration and reelected Cleveland, who had never been 
able to accomplish anything during his previous administration, 
and after his election business was demoralized, millions of 
men were thrown out of employment, the farmers’ market was 
destroyed, women and children went hungry because the hus- 
bands and fathers could not find work, men slept by night on 
the floors in the corridors of city halls or in haystacks or barns, 
and by day they walked the city streets or the country high- 
ways pleading for the privilege to work at any wage or no wage, 
except for something to eat. When the Republican Party came 
back into power in 1897 the Democratic tariff for revenue was 
wiped off the statute books, and when the beneficent policy of 
protection was put zn operation the condition of idleness and 
constant want and misery was quickly changed to industry and 
prosperity and happiness, which has since continued. - 

Now the Democrats are again asking the American people to 
try their old schemes. The crusade for free trade, and that is 
the ultimate meaning of the present agitation, must be met by 
a contrary crusade for protection for our industries, for our 
wages, for our homes. Otherwise the history of 1892 may re- 
peat itself in 1912, and it will begin with the opening of our 
gates to the foreign manufacturer and will end with the open- 
ing of the soup houses. 

Is it any wonder that when the tariff measures of tlie present 
Congress are submitted to the American people and they are 
given an opportunity to digest them and to reason out the re- 
sults of such free-trade measures that they will be called upon 
to rebuke this kind of impractical legislation at the fall election? 

Now, with reference to the beet-sugar industry. I have in my 
district four sugar mills, with a capital of approximately two 
and one-half millions and with a capacity of approximately 
250,000 tons yearly, paying to the farmers of the district upward 
of $1,250,000 annually, in addition to the freight to the rail- 
ways and the labor of manufacturing barrels and sugar. And 
as a result of the encouragement of this sugar industry in 
Michigan, and especially in my district, it has tended to increase 
the value of the land by the better methods adopted by the 
farmers in the past five years in their cultivation of beets to 
such an extent that they have nearly doubled their tonnage per 
acre, and by rotation of the crop have fertilized their fields and 
farms in such a manner as to increase their production of other 
crops, such as oats, rye. and wheat, to the extent of 50 per cent 
more than they have produced before. 

Some nine years ago when Secretary Wilson went through my 
district looking at the various sugar mills and discussing the 
methods of cultivation with the farmers, he gave them such 
directions as enabled the farmers to make the great advance 
that they have made in the growth of beets. At that time lands 
were selling in the vicinity of $50 per acre, and during the past 
year farmers have been coming from Ohio and from Iowa and 
other Western States, and buying some of this same land, 
paying $100 to $125 an acre; but our Democratie friends think 
that this industry should be transferred to foreign countries, 
so that the American sugar refinery and its interests, controlling 
perhaps 90 per cent of the refining industry in this country, may 
be enabled to dictate the prices to the American people for their 
sugar, doing away with competition entirely and forcing the 
sending of American money to foreign countries, instead of keep- 
ing it at home and encouraging the industry here, and thereby 
creating competition at home. 

We never had a greater object lesson on this question than 
we had during the last fall, when the report was given out 
early in the season that the world’s crop of sugar was short 
and the sugar refineries in the country advanced their prices 
something over 2 cents a pound and were able to make the 
American people pay this advance until the sugar-beet crop 
came upon the market in October, when they were obliged to 
reduce their prices 2 cents per pound; and yet our Democratic 
friends would destroy this competition and insist on our people 
going to foreign lands with American money. and encouraging 
foreign capital to seek this market and to dictate the prices 
which our people shall pay for their necessities. 

The claim is made hy our Democratic friends that the removal 
of the duty on sugar will make lower prices to the consumer. 
While I can see that possibly that may be true to a limited 
extent, but not to the amount of the duty for the reason that 
the refiners, as they have done in former years, will absorb a 
part of this duty in spite of the removal of the duty by the bill. 


Assuming that the present duty is a tax upon the consumer of, 
say, $1.60 per hundred, with an average family of 5 people 
and an average consumption of 250 pounds per year for each 
family, assuming that they get the entire benefit of the duty it 
would make a difference to each family of $3.75, and which 
upon the ordinary laborer having an income of $10 per week, 
or $520 per year, would be a trifie over three-fourths of 1 per 
cent. Now, when you take into consideration the difference in 
the wage earner’s income when compared with that of the Eng- 
lish workman, where it is shown to be 130 per cent greater 
than that of the English workman, and where his expenditures 
for food and rent are 52 per cent greater than that of the Eng- 
lish workman, which would the American workman prefer to 
do—to have his wage scale reduced to the level of that which 
prevails in England or to pay three-fourths of 1 per cent out 
of the 130 per cent which he is receiving in wages more than 
the English workman? 

It can not be said the taxation to that extent is burdensome 
in comparison with his income compared with the compensation 
of the foreign laborer. 


The Duty on Sugar. 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, 


OF WYOMING, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 15, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21213) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, 5 ee duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MONDELL said: 

Mr. Speaker: It finally becomes so clear that no man of in- 
telligence can fail to understand it, that the Democratic leaders 
in the House of Representatives, in their mad ambition for 
power, are ready to sacrifice industries and properties on which 
considerably more than a hundred thousand of our people de- 
pend for a livelihood and in which upward of $200,000,000 are 
invested. 

This proposed legislation, if enacted into law, would be as 
destructive of the two hundred and odd millions invested in the 
beet and cane sugar industries in the United States as would be 
the granting of letters of marque and reprisal authorizing the 
application of the torch to that amount of American property. 
It would prove as disastrous to the hundred thousand farmers 
and planters who now produce sugar cane and sugar beets as 
though it contemplated a forced levy of half the value of their 
lands. 

Not only does the proposed legislation jeopardize, not only 
would its enactment into law destroy, the values of cane and 
beet sugar properties and cane and beet sugar lands in our own 
country, but it involves a repudiation of our obligations to our 
Over-sea sugar-producing possessions—Hawaii, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines—and of our solemn treaty obligations with 
Cuba. All this the Democratic leadership in this House pro- 
Dose in the vain hope that the American people will, in anticipa- 
tion of the fulfillment of empty promises of insignificant benefits, 
put the seal of their approval on acts of confiscation and dis- 

onor. 

A gentleman on the Democratic side who does not approve 
of this program referred to it the other day as an act of 
political buncombe. I have my own doubts as to whether, if 
the legislation could be enacted into law, the Democratie major- 
ity in this House would dare pass it; but much as I realize the 
desperation of the majority in its efforts to make political 
capital in a presidential campaign, I am loath to charge them 
with the perfidy involved in a deliberate threat of industry 
destruction and treaty repudiation which they would not, if 
they had the opportunity, consummate. It is more charitable 
to view them as being so obsessed with free-trade theories as 
to feel justified in closing American mills and factories and de- 
preciating the values of American farms in putting their 
theories into effect. But whichever horn of the dilemma one 
takes, they stand convicted by their acts as a menace to the 
welfare. of the Nation and the prosperity of its people. 

This bill provides for the free importation of sugar as against 
the present duty of $1.68 per 100 pounds on 96 degree raw sugar 
anil of $1.90 per 100 pounds on refined sugar, thus completely 
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reversing the policy we have followed in regard, to sugar 
under all parties and from the foundation of the Government. 
Even at a time when we produced no sugar we had a sugar 
tariff, and in the early years of our history the duty was at 
one time as high as 12 cents a pound. Never in our history 
has the duty on sugar been as low as it is now, except under 
the Walker tariff just before the Civil War. It is true that 
raw sugar was free under the McKinley bill, but the domestic 
producer was protected by a bounty of 2 cents a pound. Every 
civilized country levies a duty on sugar. Even so-called free- 
trade England, which has no sugar industry to protect, collects 
a duty on sugar. 

It can be said without fear of successful contradiction that 
the American production of sugar, both cane and beet, has been 
made possible by the tariff. Cane-sugar production dates back 
to long before the war, but the beet-sugar industry is of com- 
paratively recent growth. When the Dingley Tariff Act passed 
in 1897 there were only six beet-sugar factories in our country. 
In the fall of 1911 there were 71 factories in active operation 
in the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, Ohio, Oregon, Utah, and Wisconsin. The following table 
gives the consumption of sugar in the United States in 1910, 
and the place where the same was produced: 


Consumption of sugar in United States and where produced. 


1910 1909 
Tons. 
Total 8 of sugar in United States 3, 8 
8 3 VVV 12.25 
ä . 
Consumption consisted of: 
Domestic cane (Louisiana and Texas)) 409,950 
Domestic . 3 „000 
— — E E A L E AS OA E E AT E 11,000 
ir S E R 9,138 
Total domestic. . 864.093 
Hawaii (cane)......... 483, 671 
. 235,117 
Philippine CCC 46, 
Cubs Pswalbwcwcsueuastoussiucard ee sdcsnetalscesscepoceet 1, 427, 531 
Total on which tariff concessions allowed. 2,193, 123 
Total foreign on which full duty assessed... 200, 441 
Of which foreign raw cane 199, 675 
r NT E TEA REE 
Of which foreign refined beet. 643 
Of which foreign refined cane 13 


1 Per cent. 


Under our laws the sugar of Hawaii and Porto Rico comes 
to our markets without payment of duty. Three hundred 
thousand tons may be imported free from the Philippines and 
the remainder can be imported upon payment of 75 per cent of 
our duty. Under our treaty with Cuba, Cuban sugar pays but 
80 per cent of the full duty, or $1°34 per hundred, and for this 
concession Cuba gives us a reduction in duty on many articles 
which our farms and ranches and factories produce, ali of 
which preference we lose if we place sugar on the free list. 


DEMOCRATIC REASONS, 


It is very difficult, from anything they say on the subject in 
their report on this bill, to judge as to just what motives actu- 
ated the Democratic majority of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee in reporting this bill, and so one must either accept the 
statement of the distinguished Democrat who said it was done 
for mere buncombe, or be forced to the conclusion that it is 
merely an illuminating illustration of the wanton disregard of 
the free trader as to the effect of his policies on American in- 
dustries. The committee in its report does, however, express a 
desire to reduce “the high cost of living.” If that is really 
their object, the mountain has certainly labored prodigiously 
to bring forth a mighty insignificant mouse. The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] has declared that this legis- 
lation would reduce the price of sugar to the consumer a cent 
and a half per pound. If the gentleman really believes that 
would be the effect of the legislation, he is the only person I 
know possessed of such childlike optimism. But assuming for 
the sake of argument that his dream might come true, we are 
confronted with the engaging spectacle of the Democratic 
Party, as represented in the House, having labored for months 
in an alleged effort to reduce the cost of living, and, according 
to their own exaggerated estimate, having succeeded only far 
enough to promise a reduction of 45 cents per person per 
year. That is the most they themselves promise through a 
measure of property confiscation and treaty repudiation. 


Accordiag to the testimony taken before the Hardwick com- 
mittee, 50 pounds of the 80 pounds of the annual per capita 
sugar consumption of the United States goes into manufactured 
articles, such as condensed milk, jelly, tobacco, whisky, chew- 
ing gum, candy, and soda water. Do the thirsty anticipate a 
larger jigger of whisky or glass of soda water by reason of this 
reduction in the price of sugar? Is there any probability of our 
obtaining more chewing gum for a nickel or any cheaper cara- 
mels because of a slightly lessened price for the sugar which 
is the principal ingredient of these articles? As to the 30 
pounds per capita of direct consumption of sugar, the Demo- 
cratic leaders evidently expect that the mere promise of a saving 
of 30 or 40 cents per person per annum will at once relieve us 
from our struggle to make both ends meet and establish us 
all in a secure position of independence and affluence. 

PRICE WOULD NOT BE REDUCED. 


The fact is, however, that even this insignificant promise of 
relief would not be realized by the consumer, though part of it 
might be temporarily added to the profits of the chewing-gum 
manufacturer, the purveyor of soda water, the jobber, and pos- 
sibly the retailer. 

Sugar is one of the few articles on which the jobber and the 
retailer have made a comparatively small profit. In this respect 
it has afforded a strking contrast to articles like tea, coffee, and 
rubber, which are duty free and for which the people pay high 
prices. There can be no doubt but what the importer and re- 
finer under free sugar would for a time furnish the jobber and 
the wholesaler with sugar at a somewhat lower price, but who 
believes that the intermediate handlers of this commodity would 
not take advantage of the opportunity thus offered to increase 
the very moderate profits they have heretofore obtained on 
sugar and thus absorb the temporary reduction in price long be- 
fore it reached the ultimate consumer? 

But this reductiog to the middleman and increase of his 
profits would be but temporary, and at the utmost only last 
long enough to dismantle the beet-sugar factories, to turn the 
cane farmer of the South and the beet farmer of the North to 
other and less profitable lines of production. This accomplished, 
the American people would be in the grip of the domestic re- 
finer and at the mercy of the foreign producer, with the inevi- 
table consequences of ultimately higher prices than those we 
now pay. 

Can anyone doubt that this would be the ultimate result in 
the face of our experience the last year? If so, he is beyond 
being convinced by the cold, hard facts of recent and practical 
experience, Early last summer the foreign sugar market began 
to feel the effect of a reported shortage of the European beet- 
sugar crop and the Cuban cane-sugar crop. Taking adyantage 
of this, American refiners proceeded to sell refined sugar, made 
from raw sugar which they had purchased at a low price, at 
constantly advancing figures. From a price of 54 cents per 
pound on July 6 they advanced their price steadily until it 
reached T4 cents about the ist of October. Our half million 
tons of beet sugar began to reach the market in October, and 
in that month last year, without any change in European con- 
ditions, the American refiners, forced to do so, as they them- 
selves admitted before the Hardwick committee, by the market- 
ing of great quantities of American beet sugar, reduced their 
prices nearly 2 cents a pound. Does anybody believe that this 
would have happened but for the necessity of meeting the beet- 
sugar competition? During that period our people complained 
of the high price of sugar. How much worse would have been 
their situation had there been no beet-sugar production to 
break the high prices fixed by the refiners of foreign sugar? 
As it was, while the 'refiners of foreign sugar sold their product 
for as much as 73 cents a pound, the bulk of the beet sugar was 
sold to the jobber at about 54 cents per pound or less. What 
better object lesson could we have than this of the condition of 
the American people had we no domestic sugar industry pro- 
ducing refined sugar to check the rapacity of combinations of 
producers abroad and refiners of foreign sugar at home? 

DESTRUCTION OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRY. 


I have said that free sugar would destroy the American cane 
and beet sugar industries. No one can successfully deny that 
proposition. Few will be rash enough to attempt it. It is true 
that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] has said in 
an interview that free sugar will not destroy the American 
sugar-growing industry. The report of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee accompanying this bill 
makes no such claim. With the characteristic indifference of 
the free trader to the welfare of American producers, their re- 
port is contemptuously silent on that subject. This is not sur- 
prising in view of the fact that indisputable evidence from the 
most reliable sources bears convincing testimony to the fact that 
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neither cane nor beet sugar can be produced in the United States 
in free competition with cane and beet sugar from abroad. Tak- 
ing what is confessedly the most hostile testimony obtainable— 
that of the report of the majority on this bill—and they admit 
a difference of nearly 1} cents a pound in favor of the German 
product in the cost of production of beet sugar there and here. 
Turning to less prejudiced sources, we find from the hearings 
before the Hardwick committee that the American farmer re- 
ceives on an average for his beets from $1.20 to $1.88 per ton 
more than the German farmer receives for beets of the same 
sugar content; that he obtains from $1.60 to $2.28 per ton more 
than the French farmer; that the average rate of wages paid 
to men in French beet-sugar factories is about 80 cents a day, 
as against an average of about $240 a day in American facto- 
ries. Furthermore, many women and children work in the 
French factories, at wages of from 33 to 43 cents a day. No 
women or children work in American beet-sugar factories. 

But the beet-sugar industry of Europe, while it is in posi- 
tion behind its tariff walls to put the American sugar industry 
out of business, is not at all times the greatest menace to the 
American industry, for the Tropics are the native home and 
habitat of the cheapest of all sugar-producing plants—the trop- 
ical-grown sugar cane. There nature's most prolific sugar pro- 
ducer grows in rank luxuriance, and labor, free from the neces- 
sity of large expenditure for clothing and housing, is cheaper, 
both by the day and per unit of production, than anywhere else 
in the world. Evidence is multiplied that raw sugar can be 
produced in many parts of the Tropics at from 1} to 1} cents 
per pound. The Hardwick committee places the cost in many 
parts of the Tropics at 14 cents per pound. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx], in his speech on this bill, attempted, 
in the face of his own committee report, to prove that our beet- 
sugar industry, or the most favorably located portion of it, 
might exist in competition with German beet sugar; but, as soon 
as the question of competition with tropical cane sugar was 
mentioned, he said, of course, the beet-sugar industry both here 
and in Europe must have protection from tropical cane sugar if 
it is to survive. Everybody knows who has given the matter 
any study whatever that free sugar means not only the check- 
ing of further development of the industry in the United States, 
but the wiping out of the industry already established, and that 
is what the Democratic leaders, with contemptuous indifference, 
calmly contemplate, in the hope, I presume, of securing the sup- 
port of those, if any such there be, who are willing to see 
American industries ruined on the promise of some slight tem- 
porary advantage to themselves, 

POSSIBILITIES OF AMERICAN SUGAR DEVELOPMENT. 


What is the industry that the Democratic leaders are so will- 
ing to sacrifice? What does it mean to the American people? 
The Secretary of Agriculture has told us there are at least 
274,000,000 acres of land in the United States suitable for beet 
culture. We are utilizing less than half a million acres at the 
present time for that purpose, but we are producing on them 
nearly one-sixth of all the sugar we consume. In addition to 
the States where beet sugar is now produced there are many 
other regions, from New England to the Pacific coast, having 
lands adapted to sugar-beet culture. 

Wyoming alone has at least a half million acres on which, 
with adequate protection, sugar beets could be profitably 
grown. We are now successfully growing sugar beets in several 
widely separated localities, and there is no reason why, if the 
present duty is maintained, we should not have as many beet- 
sugar factories, costing over a million dollars each and utilizing 
the production of thousands of acres, as California, which has 
10, or Michigan or Colorado, which have 17 each. . 

The beet-sugar industry not only makes us independent, in 
proportion to its volume, of the finctuations and combinations 
abroad, it not only keeps down prices, but it is of the greatest 
economic value to the regions where beets are produced. Speak- 
ing of the value of the industry, Secretary Wilson, of the 
Department of Agriculture, said: 


From the best information I have it may be stated: The beet-sugar 
industry has been one of the most potent factors developing agricultural 
conditions, not only in sugar production, but in all agricultural 
features, and the building of such a plant is the incentive for project- 
ing many other improvements such as the dairy, creamery, breeding of 
animals and preparing the same for market, also the fruit industry, 
cereal and alfalfa production, canneries, preserving fruit, and many 
other things. It is, and will continue to be, the most Important medium 
developing the benefits and promoting the success of our national 
reclamation act. 


Dr. Harvey Wiley, in the hearings before the Hardwick 
committee, called attention to the fact that the sugar which 
the farmer sells from a crop of beets comes almost entirely 
from the atmosphere and water, and takes but little plant 
nourishment from the ground. What little is taken from the 
soil is returned by feeding the tops to stock on the ground 
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or plowing them under. Dr. Wiley expressed the opinion that 
the industry is of vast value to the country, even if it were 
necessary to largely increase the price of sugar to promote it. 

Continental Europe has fully realized the economic value of 
the beet-sugar crop, and built it up at a cost in enhanced prices 
of sugar which our people have never been called upon to pay. 
Even now, with the industry fully established, with a popula- 
tion trained to beet-sugar culture, with yast factories of the 
most approyed pattern, with a low wage scale, Europe finds it 
necessary to protect her industry against the cane-sugar indus- 
try of the Tropics by a very considerable duty. Germany, on 
a little more than a million acres of land, produces a beet-sugar 
crop of 2,000,000 long tons, valued at over $200,000,000, equal 
to nearly two-thirds the amount of our entire consumption. 
Beginning with Napoleon, European economists have long real- 
ized that the industry is not only worthy of being built up and 
developed for the sugar production itself, but because of the in- 
crease in the production of other crops grown in rotation with 
the sugar beet—an increase estimated at 24 per cent for wheat 
and 102 per cent for potatoes. 

DOES FREE SUGAR MEAN CHEAPER SUGAR? 

If the Nation is to embark upon a policy of free sugar impor- 
tation, thereby depriving the Government of revenues now 
amounting to more than $52,000,000 annually, under which hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars invested in sugar properties will 
become largely valueless, under which nearly a million acres of 
farm land devoted to cane and beet sugar growing must be de- 
yoted to other crops, under which the hope of the farmers of 
many districts of the opportunity to grow sugar beets is to be 
disappointed, under which we are to be placed at the mercy of 
foreign sugar crop shortage and foreign sugar price manipula- 
tion, not to*mention being subjected to the tender mercies of 
American refiners, who have not only been convicted of robbing 
the Government, but have at all times advanced prices whenever 
possible; we should at least be certain that we are to secure 
cheaper sugar thereby. 

The important question then is, Does duty-free sugar mean 
-cheap sugar? Let us marshal the testimony. I think it will 
be admitted by all and denied by none that the foremost au- 
thority on sugar in the United States is Mr. Willett, of the 
firm of Willett & Gray, publishers of the Weekly Statistical 
Sugar Trade Journal. Mr. Willett was called as an expert by 
the Hardwick committee. In his testimony before the com- 
mittee he called attention to the increased price demanded and 
obtained by the refiners last summer, based on an alleged 
European shortage. In answer to Mr. SULZER he said, speaking 
of these advanced prices: 

The moment our American beet sugar became available the rise 
stopped, and owing to this American production refined sugars were a 
cent and a half lower. But for that American production we to-day 
would be buying sugar at the world's prices. 

He also said that had it not been for our domestic produc- 
tion the price instead of going down would have gone still 
higher. After emphasizing the importance of increasing our 
domestic supply for the purpose of keeping the price down, and 
stating that if we could increase our production largely “ it 
would give us sugar always cheaper than they would get in 
Europe,” he summed up as follows: 

In all these analyses I reach the same conclusion—that to decrease 
the price of sugar to the consumer increase the domestic production as 
rapidly as possible. 

The converse of that is that if you decrease the American 
production or entirely wipe it out as free sugar would do, the 
result would be to ultimately raise the price of sugar in the 
United States, 

It is not necessary to go into an elaborate argument on this 
point; every intelligent man who has studied the subject knows 
that free sugar, if it meant any reduction at any time to the 
ultimate consumer, which is doubtful, would only bring that 
result for a limited period, or until the American producer of 
beet and cane sugar, having been put out of business, we should 
be at the merey of the Sugar Refiners’ Trust. Surely no intel- 
ligent man will deny this in view of our experience of last 
summer to which I have referred, when in the interyal when no 
beet sugar was being marketed they raised the price 2 cents 
per pound. aT ee Me Pe 

WHO WANTS FREE SUGAR? 

In this connection it is pertinent to inquire who is asking for 
or demanding free sugar? I do not recall ever having received 
such a request from any of my constituents. It is true that 
some Members have received numbers of the now famous “ yel- 
low circular,” with the heading Committee of wholesale 
grocers.” The hearings before the Hardwick committee have 
shown up the genesis and authorship of that fraud. We have 
the testimony of the conspirators themselves that this mythical 


committee, which has been busy trying to create a demand for 
free sugar, originated with and was composed of Mr. Frank 
Lowry, sales agent of the Federal Sugar Refining Co., and was 
entirely financed by that company. But if we have no evidence 
that the people desire or demand the removal of the duty on 
sugar, we have abundant evidence that the refiners of foreign 
cane sugar desire free sugar, so that they may monopolize and 
manipulate the market. 

In addition to the active Mr. Lowry, Mr. Spreckels, president 
of the Federal; Mr. Post, president of the National; Mr. Atkins, 
acting president, and Mr. Heike, secretary of the American 
Sugar Refining Co.; and Messrs. Gilmore and Jamison, of the 
Arbuckle Refinery, as well as others connected with the refining 
interests, with more or less reluctance voiced their approval of 
and desire for low duties or free sugar. And why? Because, 
as Messrs. Atkins and Heike of the American Sugar Relining 
Co, (the Sugar Trust) claimed and admitted, the beet sugars 
are taking away the trade of the refiners year by year and re- 
ducing the markets and profits of the refiners, and free sugar 
would destroy the beet-sugar industry absolutely and thus give 
the refiners a free hand. 

Reduced to its final analysis, this is a bill in the interest of 
the refiners, and admittedly so, for in their report on the bill 
the Democratic majority say that the refining interest, as the 
paramount interest“ in the sugar business, requires primary 
consideration.” And thus the claim of legislation for the benefit 
of the consuming public is by the admission of its authors pri- 
marily in the interest of the sugar-refining trust which, accord- 
ing to the report of the Hardwick committee, controls 90 per 
cent of the refining business of the country. 

Evidently this “ primary consideration“ has been given, for 
I note by to-day's papers that stock of the American Sugar Co. 
(the trust) was quoted at $1.23}. On March 12, just three days 
ago, the stock was quoted at $1.184; this makes an increase in 
the value of the stocks of the Sugar Trust of nearly $5,000,000 
since this bill was reported to the House. This is. giving the 
refining interest“ primary consideration“ with a vengeance. 

And what a lovely outfit it is. Less than a year ago the news- 
papers and magazines were full of the story of its-contemptible 
robbing of the Government through the “17-hole” weighing 
swindle; of the millions it was required to disgorge, and of the 
conviction and imprisonment of its employees. To-day some of 
its former officers are facing trial on the charge of connection 
with frauds against the Government. This is the “ paramount 
interest“ which the Democratic leadership serves in this bill. 

The Democratie Party sometimes keeps its promises, but al- 
ways in a way that is an eye-opener. In 1892, when wheat was 
low, Democratic orators told the farmers: Give us control of 
the Government and there will be no more 65-cent wheat.” 
Some of the farmers helped them to gain control, and the prom- 
ise came true; there was no more 65-cent wheat: it went 
down to about 39 cents. In like manner the last Democratic 
platform promised that if they had the opportunity, “articles 
entering into competition with trust-controlled products shall be 
placed on the free list.“ The people supposed they meant that 
the trusts were to be put out of business by increasing their 
competition; evidently there was a joker in that promise. For- 


eign-grown sugar is, according to high Democratic authority, a a 


trust-controlled article in this country, controlled by the Sugar 
Refining Trust; its only dangerous competitor, according to the 
testimony of trust officials, is the American-grown sugar, and 
so Democracy is about. to give us a left-handed fulfillment of 
its promise by putting out of business through the medium of 


the free list the only effective competitor of a trust-controlled . 


product, 
WHY THE PEOPLE HAVE NOT DEMANDED FREE SUGAR. 


The reasons why there has been no general demand for free 
sugar are not far to seek. Sugar, while its importation brings 
a large return to the Government, is, in proportion to its food 
value, the cheapest of all food products. It has a nutritive 
value about equal, pound for pound, with lean beef. It costs 
about one-third as much; furthermore, sugar is cheaper in our 
country than in any civilized country on earth except England 
and some of its possessions. 

According to the report of Secretary of State Knox, con- 
tained in the President’s message of February 5 of this year, 
sugar sold in November last to the consumer in England at 
from 52 to 6} cents per pound; in Germany at from 63 to 72 
cents; in France at from 8 to 9 cents; in Italy at about 14 
cents; in Austria at from 84 to 94 cents; in Russia at from 74 
to 8} cents; in Sweden at 83 cents; and at about 10 cents a 
pound in Holland. Nowhere on the face of the globe will an 
hour's or a day’s labor buy as much sugar as in the United States. 
While the price of every other food product has advanced ma- 
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terially in the past few years and the general advance in the 
price of commodities has been almost startling, sugar has not 
advanced in price except for the period last fall when the price 
was boosted by the refiners. 


WORLD’S PRICE FIXED BY AGREEMENT. 


The fallacy of the Democratic argument that we can secure 
cheaper sugar in the long run by placing sugar on the free list, 
with its inevitable consequence of destroying the American in- 
dustry, is demonstrated by the fact that sugar prices abroad 
are controlled by international combinations which, within cer- 
tain limits. can and do fix prices with little reference to the 
world's supply. At the time of the alleged shortage in Europe 
last summer there were millions of tons of beet sugar locked 
up in Russia by international agreement as well as large sup- 
plies in Germany. Our domestic production is the only pro- 
tection we have against the price manipulations of these com- 
bines and agreements. 

An effort will no doubt be made to discredit the beet-sugar 
industry by the claim that the Sugar Trust has a considerable 
interest in some beet-sugar factories. It is true that several 
years ago the American Sugar Refining Co. purchased stock in 
a number of beet-sugar factories. Mr. Havemeyer evidently 
thought at one time he could control this growing and dangerous 
rival. Before the Hardwick committee Mr. Atkins, vice presi- 
dent of the American Sugar Refining Co., told how he warned 
Mr. Havemeyer that it could not be done and the effort was 
long since abandoned; and though the American Sugar Refining 
Co. still has some interest in a number of beet-sugar factories, 
in no case is that interest a controlling one except in a few 
small factories, and the testimony is that the trust does not 
control, but rather is continually fighting the beet-sugar people 
for the market. 


VALUE OF THE INDUSTRY. 


I have called attention to the fact that the majority report 
states: 

e most important connected with sugar 
Fer. e Rn e baited ‘States, e the industrial position 
of refining requires primary consideration. 

If it were true that the refining interest were the most im- 
portant connected with the sugar-manufacturing business in the 
United States, that fact would not justify the Democratic Party 
in putting the beet and cane raisers out of business in favor of 
the Sugar Trust; but it is not a fact. 

To be sure, four-fifths of the sugar consumption in this coun- 
try passes through the refiners’ hands, who, as a matter of fact, 
produce nothing. They simply clarify and cleanse a product 
the manufacture of which has been largely completed. for 
every ton of sugar refined there is expended for labor and mate- 
rial from 40 to 50 cents per hundred. The balance of the cost 
of production, leaving out of consideration the home cane prod- 
uct, goes to the cane grower and laborer in the Tropics, amount- 
ing from 14 to 2 cents a pound. For every 100 pounds of beet 
sugar the sum of $3.54—taking the figures presented by the 
majority report—goes to the American farmer, the American 
laborer, and the American producer of those articles which are 

necessary in the process of manufacture. 

Lo, taking as our basis the annual consumption of 3,350,000 
tons, and deducting from this our home sugar production of 
800,000 tons, we find that the refiners, in refining 2,500,000 tons 
of imported raw sugar, pay out for American labor and supplies 
$28,000,000, while in producing only 530,000 tons of beet sugar 
there is paid to American labor and American industry and 
American manufacturers $42,400,000. In other words, the eco- 
nomie yalue of the beet-sugar business is shown by the fact 
that the amount expended in the United States in labor and 
material in making a pound of domestic beet sugar is about 
seven times as great as the amount expended for the same 
items in refining a pound of sugar from imported raws. This. 
of course, does not represent the difference in cost, but goes 
to show that while the bulk of the money required to purchase 
a pound of imported cane sugar goes abroad, the whole of that 
expended in purchasing a pound of domestic beet sugar remains 
at home. 

If ever any industry was worthy of protection, incidental or 
otherwise, it is the beet-sugar industry; and if we can have an 
end of tariff agitation, if the industry is permitted to expand 
as it will expand if let alone, not only will the question of 
price to the ultimate consumer be solved through open and 
active competition, but we will have built up an industry which 
will render a benefit to our agriculture that can not be measured 
in dollars. Destroy this industry, close these factories, drive 
the farmers back to less profitable crops, and you will have 
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written upon our statute books one of the greatest legislative 
infamies of this generation. 

This is what the Democratic majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives proposes to do—destroy our present sugar industry, 
close the door of hope to those who have been looking for its 
expansion, leave us at the mercy of rapacious combinations 
abread and a criminal trust at home, ignore our duty to our 
island possessions, repudiate our treaty with Cuba, deprive the 
Treasury of fifty-odd milllons of revenue. And for what? To 
give us a lawsuit over an excise tax which, if we win it, will 
still leave us at least $30,000,000 short of needed revenue. 

Whom the gods would destroy they first make mad. 


Free Sugar and the Excise Tax. 


SPEECH 
r 


HON. DAN V. STEPHENS, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 16, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21218) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes.” í 
Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There are only a few facts needed. to convince 
the average citizen that a tariff on sugar is not justified. We 
produce in this country about 25 per cent of the total sugar con- 
sumed. The amount consumed in the United States, in round 
numbers, is nearly 8,000, 000, 000 pounds per year. 

The ayerage wholesale price for sugar for the last 10 years 
is about 5 cents per pound. Eight billion pounds at 5 cents per 
pound make a total of $400,000,000 which the people pay annu- 
ally for their sugar. The testimony of Spreckles and others is 
to the effect that the price of sugar is increased almost the exact 
amount of the tariff, or 1.9 cents per pound. Therefore we 
pay to the Sugar Trust and domestic producers the 1.9 cents 
per pound on the total consumption of 8,000,000,000 pounds of 
sugar, or a total of $152,000,000. 

The producers of beet and cane sugar in the United States 
supply just one-fourth of the sugar consumed, or $100,000,000 
worth. Therefore we are now guilty of the folly of paying a 
tax of approximately $152,000,000 a year for the purpose of pro- 
tecting an industry which produces less than $100,000,000 worth 
of sugar; or, in other words, in order to give the beet and cane 
sugar producers of this country an advantage over outside sugar 
of 1.9 cents per pound, or $38,000,000, tribute, we tax ourselves 
$152,000,000. . 

Such a policy is not in line with good business sense. It can 
not be defended, even if the cane-sugar industry can not survive 
the removal of the tariff. It can not be defended, even if the 
beet-sugar industry fail as a result of the removal of the tariff. 
There is no reason that can be offered why nearly 100,000,000 
people should pay $152,000,000 to the Sugar Trust and a few 
thousand people interested in the production of domestic sugar. 

WILL NOT DESTROY SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

But I do not believe the destruction of the industry is even a 
remote possibility. This is proven by a comparison of the aver- 
age cost of sugar in five of the largest sugar-consuming coun- 
tries during the year of 1911, as presented by the committee's 
report: 


Average quotations, net cash, in cents per pound, in 1910. 


The prices of refined sugar in bond, given in this table, when brought 
into comparison with the cost figures already shown for the United 
States, indicate clearly that domestic producers of sugar have nothing 
to fear from free trade in this article. 

The difference between the export price of sugar at Hamburg and the 
wholesale price at New York for several years is brought out by the 
figures of this table. 
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same at New York, 1900 to 1911. 
{Cents per pound.] 


Comparison of export price of sugar at Hamburg and wholesale price of 


Granulated sugar. 
Difference be- 
tween ex 
e price at 
ow 
who 
York. | price at New 
Y 

Neer 2.24 4.56 2.32 2. 64 5.32 2.68 
cower 1. 88 4.04 2.16 2.29 5.05 2.76 
1.43 3.54 2.11 1.79 4.45 2. 06 

2 1.81 3.72 1,91 2.11 4.63 2. 52 
2.14 3.97 1.83 2.55 4.77 2.22 

ie 5 2. 55 4.27 1.72 3.00 5.25 2.25 
1.87 3. 68 1. 81 2.31 4.51 2.20 

anita 2.05 3.75 1.70 2.40 4.65 2.25 
2.29 4.07 1.78 2. 63 4.95 2.32 

2.35 4.00 1.65 2.78 4.76 1.98 

2.74 4.18 1.44 3.22 4.97 1.75 

2. 82 4.45 1,63 3.20 5.34 2.14 


From this table of comparison it will be seen that the average 
cost of sugar in New York in 1911 was a trifle more than 2 
cents a pound higher than in Hamburg, or slightly greater than 
the tariff. 'Therefore, with the tariff off, Hamburg sugar can 
be laid down in New York at from about 33 cents to 34 cents 
per pound. 

It was shown by the evidence produced by the committee that 
domestic sugar can be produced here for from 2} to 3ł cents 
a pound. It will be seen, then, that European sugar, costing 
about 3 cents in Hamburg, must have added to its Hamburg 
price the freight to this country, both water and rail, before 
it can come into competition with our domestic crop of sugar, 
and this would bring the cost of Hamburg sugar above the cost 
of beet sugar under most favorable conditions. Then, when the 
railrond transportation across the country to the beet-sugar 
States is added, the domestic sugar has a natural protection of 
nearly 5,000 miles of transportation charges against sugar from 
Europe. What better conditions could an infant industry want 
than to have its competitors separated from it by seas and con- 
tinents, with heavy freight charges to be added to every pound 
of sugar that comes in competition with it? 

DOES NOT PROTECT AMERICAN LABOR. 

The excuse given by this industry for desiring the privilege 
of laying a tax of nearly $152.000,000 a year upon the people of 
this country is the same one offered by all the other industries 
that seek the same privilege, namely, that American labor must 
be protected. Just how they satisfy the producers of beets and 
cane that they are dividing their plunder of $152.000,000 a year 
with them in the face of the gigantic dividends made by the 
various companies engaged in the sugar industry is difficult to 
see at the present time. True it is that the producers have been 
fooled from time to time into supporting x high protective 
tariff in the belief that they were receiving their share of the 
protection, 

It was apparent that the manufacturer was not dividing the 
tariff with the producer when it was shown that beets brought 
a higher price in Germany than in this country. The further 
fact was developed also that the sugar content of the beets in 
this country is greater than the beets produced in Germany, thus 
making the production of beet sugar cheaper in that particular. 
In fact, it is contended that in view of the lower price paid 
our farmers for beets and the higher quality of the beets that 
we produce the American manufacturer has an advantage, and 
this advantage may be an offset for the cheaper cost of labor 
in Germany. Allowing these two incidents in the production 
of sugar to offset one another, then fhe American production of 
sugar is on an almost equal footing with the German producer. 
Certainly the advantage of the German producer. whatever it 
might be, must be overcome by the 5,000 miles of transporta- 
tion which he must pay before he comes into competition with 
our beef-sugar industry.“ 

It must be a shock to the producer of beets, who has loyally 
stood for a protective tariff on the beet industry, to find that 
he has been paid less for better beets than the German producer 
is paid by the German manufacturer. The price paid to the 
producer of sugar beets in this country has never been one 
cent more than the factories were forced to pay to get the 

A CONCRETE ILLUSTRATION. - 

As an illustration of this, in my own State and county, where 
a factory was erected in 1896, we began to raise beets for the 
encouragement of this industry. We anticipated that the devel- 
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opment of the sugar-beet industry would add enormously to our 
material wealth and prosperity. The farmer dreamed that his 
land would be enormously increased in value as a result of this 
new crop production. For the first few years beet production 
was entered into very enthusiastically by our people, with most 
unsatisfactory results. In fact, from the first the farmers lost 
money on their crops, which began to check the production of 
beets; not only did the unprofitableness of the business check 
production, but the nature of the crop called for most slavish 
labor. The idea of crawling on their hands and knees to thin 
and weed out the beets did not appeal to the high-minded Amer- 
ican farmer, but his desire to encourage the industry lead him 
to do the best he could to supply the factory with beets. 

A group of business men of our city, among them myself, 
formed a company for the patriotic purpose of growing beets, 
in order that the factory might be supplied with the necessary 
raw material. The factory was to pay us according to the per 
cent of sugar content of our beets, and some years the price ran 
as low as $2.50 a ton and seldom above 84. 

The factory kept down this price to these figures until 
it had driven practically all of our farmers out of the 
business, leaving only the company of business men in our 
neighborhood growing beets for the factory. Each year we lost 
money on our crop and the factory encouraged us by promising 
to raise the price of the next year's crop, which it did, so from 
year to year for 10 years we raised beets for the factory for 
the price ranging from $2.50 to $5.50 a ton, and each year, 
except one, we lost money, and that year, being a most favor- 
able year fer the production of beets, demonstrated to us that 
under favorable weather conditions the production of beets and 
the manufacturing of sugar was most profitable. 

That year our beets ran in sugar content from 12 per cent to 
18 per cent and the factory made a profit of $140,000. This 
profit was made on the investment of probably $500,000, showing 
how profitable the industry is in a climate where beets can be 
produced containing a high sugar content. 

In the 10 years we grew beets there was only 1 year when the 
weather conditions in eastern Nebraska were such as to pro- 
duce a high grade of beets. Finally our factory was compelled 
to quit business and abandon the field, because our farmers 
refused to raise the beets at the price the factory could afford 
to pay for the crop. This was due to the low sugar content of 
our beets owing to the humidity of our climate. 

This experiment demonstrated two things to us; one was that 
beets that would contain a sugar content sufficiently high to 
make the manufacturing of sugar profitable could not be 
successively grown in a humid climate like ours; and the other 
was that when the season was right for the beet production, 
sugar could be manufactured out of beets at $6 per ton at an 
enormous profit. We believe that there is no doubt about the 
profitableness of this industry in a climate like western Ne- 
braska, Colorado, and other beet-producing States of the West. 

If in a favorable year, in the unfavorable climate of eastern 
Nebraska, beets could be produced with the sugar content so 
high that a half-million dollar capital could make $140,000 profit 
in the production of sugar, there is absolutely no excuse for a 
protective tariff on this product. 

We also learned that a peaceful community of high-grade 
farmers who use modern machinery do not take kindly to the 
growing of sugar beets, because the production of beets requires 
an immense amount of labor of the hardest kind, making a crop 
of beets cost around in the neighborhood of $35 an acre, this 
drudgery being so great that it was found impossible to secure 
American labor that would do the work, with the natural result 
that the production of beets soon passed into the hands of 
Japanese and other classes equally as objectionable to the aver- 
age farming community. Thus instead of the country being set- 
tled up with the high class of substantial people that go to 
make up the backbone of our citizenship it was filled up with 
a class of Asiatics that can not be assimilated by our people. 

In fact, this cheap labor, living in tents and shacks in the 
beet fields during the crop season and moving to the slums of 
the cities in the winter, affords a good excuse and opportunity 
for the factory to pay the smallest possible price for the beets. 
Labor housed and fed much as is the live stock on the average 
farm is not in much of a position to demand a high price for its 
services. The beet industry is not calculated to uplift any com- 
munity where a factory is located. 

AN UNNATURAL BUSINESS CAN NOT BE MADE TO PROSPER BY ARTIFICIAL 
MEANS. 

On the whole our experience demonstrated in a way the folly 
of making an unnatural business prosper by artificial means, 
as exampled by the business men of our town trying to grow 
beets for other than a profit consideration as a basis. It is 
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equally as foolish at this period of our national development for 
the National Congress to attempt to foster the growth of an 
industry that can not itself succeed on its own merits. An in- 
dustry in this age of our splendid strength that can not prosper 
without taxing the people for its benefit is not worth protecting. 

The sugar industry has a place on our semiarid plains where 
beets can be grown with a high sugar content and where the 
manufacturing of sugar can be carried on in the most profitable 
manner without the aid or protection of the National Govern- 
ment. This, I think, has been proven beyond any question of 
doubt, and therefore I have not the least hesitancy in voting for 
free sugar, because I believe that in so doing I will not endanger 
the sugar industry of this country, but, on the other hand, will 
have voted to leave in the pockets of the American people ap- 
proximately $152,000,000 a year that they are now paying as 
tribute to the Sugar Trust and the sugar industry of this 
country. 

EXCISE TAX. 

In placing sugar on the free list the National Government will 
lose $52,000,000 in tax on sugar collected at our ports of entry. 
In order to make up this deficiency in revenue, which is taken 
from the backs of the masses of people, the Democratic Party 
proposes levying an excise tax on the incomes of the compara- 
tively rich. In other words, it is proposed to relieve the poor 
man’s table from this burdensome tax on sugar and put it on 
the incomes of those who are abundantly able to pay it, and 
should pay it for the protection the National Government gives 
their property. 

The incomes above $5,000 are to be taxed. That means that a 
person must have a capitalized sum of about $100,000 before he 
is called upon to pay 1 per cent tax on that portion in excess of 
$5,000. It is believed that this tax will produce a revenue of 
about $60,000,000, or enough to make up the loss on sugar. 

And what could be more just than a tax on incomes for the 
support of the National Government, and what could be more 
unjust than a tax on the necessaries of life for that purpose? 
It is claimed that less than 10 per cent of the people own 90 
per cent of the wealth of the country. Governments are used 
principally for the protection of property, and yet we have the 
remarkable situation here of property paying absolutely not one 
cent to the support of the National Government. 

PROPERTY NOT TAXED TO SUPPORT NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


Instead of taxing property for the support of the Government 
we have a clever scheme of levying a tariff on imports, which 
compels the great mass of people to pay the whole cost of the 
running expenses of the National Government. So we have this 
unfair situation of people owning 90 per cent of all of the 
wealth and paying but 10 per cent of the cost of government, 

9 and they pay that, of course, as the 90 per cent pays its share, 
through a tax on food and clothing, and so forth, while their 90 
per cent of all the property pays nothing. Could any system of 
taxation be more unjust than this? The masses of the people 
produce the wealth, and by legislative advantage a few get pos- 
session of it, and by this clever scheme of hidden taxation 
through tariffs levied at customhouses the whole burden of the 
support of the Government falls principally upon the neces- 
saries of life—upon the very lifeblood of the Nation—while the 
accumulated wealth in the hands of the few escape entirely. 

From the tax on these necessaries—the lifeblood of our peo- 
ple—the Nation builds great battleships and supports a large 
Army, maintains courts and officials high and low in countless 
numbers for administering the affairs of this great country; in 
fact, pays every cent of the more than a half billion dollars col- 
lected each year for the running expenses of the Government. 
All of this, too, for the purpose of maintaining order and pro- 
tecting property, while property pays nothing. 

Now, the Democratic Party proposes to shift $52,000,000 of 
this burden from sugar, the principal food of all the people, and 
place it upon the incomes derived mostly from the ownership of 
large wealth. The cry of those affected and their representa- 
tives in Congress is interesting, but not touching. The truth is, 
they ought to be shingled, like mother used to treat them when 
they wanted all the pie. 

The very idea that we should ask those who enjoy all the 
blessings of Government, even to owning most of the property 
which the Government protects, to pay part of the running ex- 
penses of the Government is perfectly outrageous, unconstitu- 
tional, and morally wrong; but we think the people of this 
country who have borne all the expense since the foundation of 
the Government will not be moved by their cry of distress. 
Some do not oppose the excise tax, they declare, because of its 
merits or demerits, but because it is unconstitutional; but these 
same people have been moving heaven and earth to prevent a 
constitutional amendment that would permit of an income tax 


that would reach everyone. This excise tax will not reach all 
the incomes, but it comes as near as the decisions of the 
Supreme Court seem to permit. 

When the Democrats passed the income tax in 1894, it came 
within a scratch of being constitutional, but a judge changed 
his mind over night, and now those who oppose the excise tax 
are no doubt bitterly complaining of the stupidity of the court 
in not foreseeing that some future Congress might scheme out 
some new way of getting at the moneybags. ‘The court could 
have easily fixed this excise-tax legislation in that decision had 
they been long headed. But the good Lord looks after His own 
in His own day and time, and the people profit by this over- 
sight. So the excise tax will have to be declared constitutional 
or the court will have to reverse itself and do a lot of explain- 
ing, which would hasten the day of the “ recall,” when judges 
will have to give an accounting to the people for their acts, the 
same as Presidents, Senators, and Representatives do. 

It is believed that this excise tax will reach the earning of 
the bulk of the great properties of the country, and that about 
$60,000,000 will be paid into the National Treasury. This is 
less than half the saving that will be made to the masses of 
people by placing sugar on the free list. This tax on sugar is 
the most unjust tax ever levied in the history of our Govern- 
ment. Sugar is the principal food of all the people. It is used 
on the table for breakfast, dinner, and supper, and is used one 
way and another in the preparation of all palatable foods. In 
order to show the injustice of this tax, suppose a tax of 2 cents 
was placed on every 5-cent loaf of bread sold in the United 
States, and you have a parallel to this outrageous tax on 
sugar. The only reason bread is not taxed is because we pro- 
duce all we use and do not import it. We tax everything we 
can possibly get at that goes into the mouths or on the backs of 
the masses of the people. : 

PAY TAX OR DIE, 

No method of raising revenues known is so unjust and wicked 
as that of taxing the necessaries of life. The people as a whole 
produce the surplus wealth of the Nation, and upon this surplus 
the burden of the support of the National Government should 
lie. The food and clothing necessary to life should bear no part 
of this tax any more than should the blood that circulates in 
the human body bear it. In fact, when we tax food and cloth- 
ing we tax the very life or right of a citizen to live. In other 
words, pay the tax or die is the only answer to be given to such 
a method. A man has an inalienable right to live first before 
he can be called upon to contribute to the support of the specie 
en mass. x 

Yet we go on leyying a tax on imports—on the necessaries of 
life—which simply means that every man who eats pays the 
tax, no matter whether he has one meal a day or three, no 
matter whether he is hungry and cold all the time or not, he 
pays. the tax just the same to the support of this great rich 
Nation. There are in this country countless thousands of little 
children who go to bed hungry every night, and who toil in the 
daytime half clad, who pay this hidden cruel tax on the meager 
food and clothing supplies that they are able to buy. There is 
no method of taxation so cunning and deceptive as an import 
tax. It comes on the people like a thief in the night and robs 
them of a little here and a little there, and millions never know 
they have paid the tax that gives this great Nation the power 
to stalk through the world like a giant. 

Buildings, banks, railroads, and steamship lines and other 
forms of great wealth do not come in at our ports and pay tax 
to the National Goyernment. The people have produced this 
wealth within our high-tariff walls, and the clever ones with 
favored legislation have transferred 90 per cent of it to only 10 
per cent of our people. This 10 per cent of our people who own 
90 per cent of our property favor a tariff on necessaries of life 
and oppose an income tax on property. They would tax the 
lifeblood of those who produced the property rather than to 
permit this property to pay for the support of the National Goy- 
ernment. A 

A TAX ON NECESSITIES IS A BLOOD TAX. 


A tax on food and clothing is a blood tax—a tax on life itself, 
Shylock was reasonable in demanding his pound of flesh com- 
pared to those who would tax food, because Shylock was dealing 
with a shrewd merchant like himself. But in this case the peo- 
ple who suffer most do not know the cause of their troubles. 
They do not understand they are being exploited for the benefit 
of the few; that part of their daily bread goes to support the 
great Nation, while the wealth of the Nation goes free of tax. 
But this excise tax will help some, and in time the income tax 
will help more, and the glad tidings will ultimately come when 
the necessaries of life of every form will bear no tax to the 
National Government, 
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Banking and Currency. 
SPEECH 


0 


HON. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 27, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 18960) 
pes phe ak aig for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1913— 

Mr. LINDBERGH said: ; 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: We are responsible for the 
banking and currency system. We make the statute laws and 
the bankers follow the inevitable law of human nature in con- 
ducting their business to meet the demands of commerce and 
trade. They follow the statute laws as far as they are required 
to and no further, when to follow the law wonld be an obstruc- 
tion to business. In all other fields of industry as well, every 
advantage of circumstances is made use of to strengthen the 
grasp of each special business. Those in business do that as a 
result of human nature, and I do not criticize the bankers for 
doing what others do. But we, as Representatives of all the 
people. should know human nature and enact laws that will re- 
lieve the special kinds of business of the opportunity and there- 
fore of the temptation to take advantage of the public. 

Considering the bad laws under which the banks are com- 
pelled to operate. they have done much better in facilitating ex- 
change and accommodating the demands of commerce than we 
might expect. If it were not that special interests had possessed 
themselves of the great city banks to control the finances for 
their own purposes we should have had less complaint. But 
there are fundamental defects in the system and it is up to the 
people, through Congress, to provide a remedy. 

We have gone far wrong and should not expect to correct the 
errors of the past in one swing of the pendulum. If we were 
to adopt a correct banking and currency system that would 
mnke things adjust to their natural order we would immediately 
have on our hands a violent panic. We would want to repeal it 
before we could get it into working order, because the most of 
us would think the law was the real cause of the panic, whereas, 
in truth, the cause would arise out of the confusion of adjusting, 
the same as there is confusion in moving from one house to an- 
other, On the other hand, we may modify our present defectiye 
system so as to be followed by a boom that will later fasten 
on us economic evils a thousand times worse than a panic. We 
are living under the influences of evils resulting from methods of 
patehwork of such systems now. We are going through what 
we may term dry-rot, brought on so gradually that few people 
realize why it is that things are wrong. 

If Congress would adopt a system of laws with a view to 
correcting the present economic evils, to take effect at a practical 
time in the future, and laws to arrange for the adjustment 
in the intervening time, so that we should have no confusion in 
readjustment, there would be such prosperity as the world has 
not dreamed of so far, because we now have all the instruments 
of production that, with proper application of our energy, would 
produce plenty for all. But the trouble is that the changes 
demanded are so abrupt in their application that the confusion 
of adjustment—in some cases the anticipation—brings chaos 
and not enough know the cause to be willing to endure it till 
order can be restored and real prosperity brought about. We 
shall have to take notice of actual conditions and be goy- 
erned in our action by what on all the circumstances seems 
likely of practical applitation, but in no way adopt any plan 
that will fasten on posterity greater evils. 

There has been proposed what is commonly termed the 
Aldrich plan, which it is sought to have adopted by Congress 
as the future monetary and banking system of the country. 
There is more of veiled design in that plan than in any 
measure that I have ever studied. When I examined the 
tentative plan, first proposed by ex-Senator Aldrich on behalf 
of the National Monetary Commission, my mind was forced 
back to the days of my child life to repeat the little verses 
that my mother taught me to think of when some evildoer 
sought to coax me into mischief: 


Come into my parlor said the 


ider to the fly, 
I've the prettiest little parlor 


t ever you did spy. 


Well, we all know what happens to the fly when he becomes 
entangled in the spider's net. In this case the Money Trust 
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is the spider seeking to enveigle the people, whom it treats as 
flies, into its webs contained in the bill proposed by the 
National Monetary Commission. In all that I have read and 
studied nothing, so cunningly cloaked, approaches this attempt 
to fasten on the American people the Aldrich plan. The under- 
ground methods adopted to fool the people and induce them 
to set a back fire to force Congress to adopt that plan, are not 
excelled by the Biblical narrative of the temptation of Adam 
and Eve in the Garden of Eden, nor by anything that has taken 
place since. 

The very adroitness of the Money Trust, hiding behind that 
scheme and seeking by the most ingenious means to get it 
enacted into law, leads me to indulge in a preliminary caricature 
fitted to the facts as they are now being enacted in our United 
States. 

A certain rich man called his servants unto him and said: 
“ Behold I am exceeding rich and powerful, and great substance 
is gathered unto me from the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Kings and princes appeal to me for tips on the market and 
unto whom I will, I give them. All borrowers bow themselves 
down before me; and to one that hath money to lend I say 
Lend, and he lendeth; to another, Withhold, and he with- 
holdeth. . 

“Go to now. It is not yet enough. This people seemeth to 
govern themselyes. The wealth is mine, and all power belong- 
cth to me. Go ye forth into all cities of the land, but say not 
that I have sent thee. Tell all who will hear thee of a plan 
that I have made, but say not that it is my plan. Form leagues 
among the people, but not in my name. Charge a dollar apiece 
for them to join, but the expense shall be mine, because I can 
collect from my aids and allies and also from those who de- 
pend on me to let their business run. I will select all the officers 
and pass all the resolutions, and ye shall speak to the people 
and publish them in the press. We will fool this stiff-necked 
and rebellious generation, and ye shall say unto them, Except 
ye bow down yourselves to us and come under our yoke and 
accept the bill which we have planned for you and for your 
good, a besom of destruction shall surely come upon you, and a 
great panic such as the world never saw, so that no man shall 
either borrow or lend, and there shall be neither buying nor 
selling among you. 

“So shall ye say unto them, and they shall bow themselves 
down before me, and my kingdom shall be established to the 
uttermost parts of the earth.” 

So they went and did as he had said. And it came to pass 
that— } 

But it has not yet come to pass. We have not got that far. 
It may be a wonderment to some, as it certainly has been to me, 
why the rich man should want more when he already has more 
than enough, but there seemeth a certain madness of riches, 
which causes him who hath to want more and him who hath 
more to want all; and so it behooyeth him who hath not, yet 
needeth wherewith to provide food and shelter and clothing, and 
even some of the luxuries of life, to guard well the means of 
protection which have been provided him through the long 
struggle of former generations, lest he awake from his sleeping 
and find that “ From him hath been taken way even that which 
he seemeth to have.” 

There is now pending in Congress this matter of grave im- 
portance. It is of far greater importance than the tariff. All 
the newspapers and many individuals have more or less to say 
abount the money question. It is something that interests all 
of us, because we need money to provide the means by which 
we live, and none of us enjoy paying more for it in products and 
labor than we can buy with it. Since a few are able, through 
special privilege, provided for them by law and recognized cns- 
tom, to buy much more with money than they pay for it, most 
men remain poor and continue to labor without receiving the 
just rewards of their labor. 

It is imperatively necessary that the common people be wide- 
awake and observant while the discussion of this question is 
going on. As the late Senator Dolliver remarked, in connection 
with another matter, the subject has been entirely surrounded 
by people who know exactly what they want. 

It is admitted on all sides that our banking and currency 
systems are not at all what they should be, and these people 
take advantage of that situation in presenting their plan. But 
mark this: The selfsame people who are presenting the new 
are mainly, if not wholly, responsible for the old. In other 
words, the money system is being revised by its friends. If we 
were dealing with men who had heretofore shown a desire to 
promote the general welfare, we might be justified in at least 
assuming that they would continue to do so, but the very parties 
we are now asked to trust are those who have heretofore robbed 


s 
us. I believe, in any event, to make the public safe, whether we 
deal with alleged friends or rogues. ' j 

They say that we should adopt their new proposition unless 
we can propose a better plan. But that does not necessarily 
follow. Having been for years responsible for the old, which 
they now assure us is bad, it is at least incumbent on them to 
show that their new one is better, and until they do opposition 
is not only justifiable, but necessary, to the end that we may 
avoid the possibility of going from bad to worse. : 

However, lest there be misunderstanding at the very begin- 
ning, it may be well to state here that, in my opinion, a better 
plan can be, and probably will be, presented. Not only that, 
but important modifications of the plan they are presenting will 
be proposed, so that after full discussion the outlook is favor- 
able for the adoption of legislation that will better present con- 
ditions, but if the people do not themselves demand what they 
need Congress will again get together with its bosses in caucus 
and adopt the millionaire’s plan. Their suggestion that their 
plan should be adopted unless a better one is proposed is a 
challenge to the American people. The challenge will be ac- 
cepted, and a better plan will be forthcoming. 

Practically the same people thought that the Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff Act could not possibly be improved. Evidently the rest 
of the people think it can. They, the owners of the wealth, 
too, believed that the Wickersham railway bill, one of the worst 
in the form it was introduced, should be passed without cross- 
ing a “t” or dotting an “i,” but certain progressive Members 
of Congress got their heads together and conceived the idea 
that it should be improved or defeated, and the whole world 
knows that it was improved. Indeed, most men believe that if 
the trust representatives back of that bill in the form of its 
introduction had been less stubborn it could have been im- 
proved more than it was. Whether or not we can arrive at the 
best solution of our financial problem will depend altogether 
upon how well we understand the facts and principles which 
underlie the situation and how well we apply our knowledge, 
Let us then seek the facts and strive to comprehend them. 

Primarily some knowledge of banks and banking methods is 
required. Most people who have money not in use, some of 
those who earn more than they spend, business men, firms, and 
corporations, who always have more or less surplus cash which 
must be readily accessible, and various governmental agencies 
are bank depositors. These seldom withdraw the actual cash 
but pay their obligations by check, which is usually redeposited, 
the operation constituting a transfer of credit rather than of 
actual cash. The business of the country is now done on ap- 
proximately 96 per cent credit and but 4 per cent of actual cash. 
The banks in the United States hold approximately $1,545,- 
000,000 cash and owe individual depositors approximately 
516.000.000.000, or more than 10 times as much as they could 
immediately pay in cash. Yet all that make their loans prop- 
erly are solvent. In addition to what is owed to individual 
depositors, banks owe large sums in the aggregate to each other. 
The greater portion of the deposits are loaned. The remainder 
is kept as a reserve. Under our present bad system these re- 
serves have become a tremendous factor in the financial situa- 
tion. and it happens in this way: 

All banks, except those in reserve cities, loan approximately 
85 per cent of their deposits direct to borrowers. The other 15 
per cent is required as legal reserve. But all except 6 per gent 
may be redeposited with banks in reserve cities. As a matter 
of fact, most banks keep somewhat in excess of the required 
reserve on deposit in the reserve cities, on which they ordi- 
narily draw 2 per cent on the amount of the daily balances. On 
these balances drafts are drawn for the ordinary exchanges. 
The 2 per cent makes it an object for the banks to keep such 
portion of their reserves in the large cities. Banks in reserve 
cities may loan 75 per cent of their deposits, including the re- 
serve coming from other banks, to individual borrowers, and 
half the remainer, 123 per cent, they in turn can redeposit with 
banks in central reserve cities. Banks in these cities may loan 
75 per cent of all their deposits and are required to keep 25 
per cent in their vaults. 

Savings banks, trust companies, insurance companies, and 
the big corporations are all immense factors in the general 
3 but it is not necessary here to go into details as to 

em. 

The only three central reserve cities—New York, Chicago, 
and St. Louis—hold approximately $1,000,000,000 in cash re- 
serves. Most of it is held in New York. As all the banks 
together hold only $1,545.000,000 of actual cash and the non- 
reserve banks hold 6 per cent of their deposits in cash, you 
begin to see where the money on which the business of the 
country is principally done is located. The actual money in 
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banks over and above the reserve requirements is very small— 
only a few millions. Reserves and cash in transit are at all 
times very large. The aggregate joint accounts of all the banks 
would at no time come anywhere near balancing, because of the 
constant transit of cash and credit by express and mail. A 
California bank, remitting by mail or express to a New York 
bank, charges the latter when the package is made up, but re- 
ceives no credit in the New York bank until the package is 
received, several days later. The aggregate of funds so in 
transit is constantly so large that if an order were made that 
they should not be charged up by the remitting bank at the 
time of shipment and only when received it would create 
serious business depression, because the bank’s books would 
not show the required reserve. 

Such is a very brief outline of the system which certain people 
are now telling us is all bad. But remember that the same 
people have had it in their power to change it for a better sys- 
tem at any time they pleased during the past 40 years. Have 
they not known how it was working all that time? Have they 
but just now discovered that it is bad? i 

Shortly before his death, after having had an opportunity to 
observe its working for a time, Salmon P. Chase, who was Mr. 
Lincoln’s Secretary of the Treasury at the time the national- 
bank-law was passed, said: 

My agency in securing the passage of the national-bank act was the 
greatest mistake of my life. It has built up a monopoly that affects 
every interest of the country. It should be repealed. 

Had Mr. Chase lived to see its present monopolistic effects, 
he would be amazed that it had not been repealed. With his 
rare prophetic vision, inspired by his intense love for his coun- 
try, Abraham Lincoln said: 

Yes, we may all congratulate ourselves that this cruel war is nearin; 
Its close. It has cost a vast amount of treasure and blood. The bes 
blood of the flower of American youth has been freely offered upon our 
country’s altar that the Nation might live. It bas been, indeed, a 
trying hour for the Republic; but I see in the future a crisis ap- 
proaching that unnerves me and causes me to tremble for the safety 
of my country. As a result of the war corporations have been en- 
throned and an era of corruption in high places will follow, and the 
money power of the country will endeavor to prolong its reign by work- 
ing upon 8 of the ple until wealth is aggregated in a 
few hands and the Republic is destroyed. feel at this moment more 
8 for the safety of my country than ever before, even in the midst 

Well, that is just about the way it has worked out, isn’t it? 
And do you suppose that what Lincoln could see 50 years ahead, 
these skilled financiers have failed to observe while the sub- 
stance of his vision was being worked out under their hands? 
They tell us it is bad now. It was bad in the beginning. It 
has been bad all the time—and they were in power. Why was 
it not repealed? They knew it was bad, but they were making 
use of it to their advantage. 

Let us see if we can not determine, They even praised and 
glorified the system while their colossal fortunes were being 
built up under it. The control of credit in this country affords 
a greater power than even our Government exercises at the 
present time. The great special interests cooperate to conserve 
the cash reserves of the banks and hold them inviolate as a 
basis on which to construct their credits. They can absolutely 
depend upon these reserves, because the banks for which they 
are held are not allowed to loan them or even to pay them 
out to depositors. Credit is as good as cash when properly 
used, und when so used, or when improperly used to inflate or 
depress values it is the power that controls business. Panics 
come and go as credits are withheld or extended. Industry 
thrives and commerce languishes in harmony with the opening 
and closing of the hand which controls the balance of credits, 
just as the fate of nations may depend upon who holds the 
balance of power in legislatures. r 

Now, then, with bank reseryes not subject to loan by most of 
the banks of original deposit, but subject to loan when held by 
the reserve banks, the money which makes up the reserves— 
which we have already seen is the greater part of all the real 
money there is in the banks—is forced into the cities where the 
reserve banks are located. As every dollar of real cash is on 
the average the basis for $24 of credit—and very much more 
when handled through the banks, and still more when sub- 
jected, as it is, to Wall Street manipulation—we can realize 
something of the power of Wall Street's control of business. I 
charge, and defy successful contradiction, that the one billion 
dollars or so of the bank reserves are the greatest cash fund 
under the control of the Wall Street specialized credit system 
and create for it more than the average credit, the average be- 
ing 824.000.000.000. The cash reserves have been the most effi- 
cient agency in giving the special interests control of the banks, 
transportation systems, and industrial corporations. By means 
of their control of the reserves, and the credit created by their 
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use, they have manipulated so as to obtain control of the great 
life insurance companies, thus augmenting their power. 

Most persons are now aware of the fact that approximately 
8,000 persons control more than 80 per cent of the entire wealth 
of the country. J. Pierpont Morgan, the king of finance, to- 
gether with his associates and affiliated firms and corporations, 
absolutely controls the working capital of more than $10,000,- 
000,000, in which he has an interest, based on an estimate made 
two years ago, and to it should be added the accretions of these 
two years of expansion. In addition to these are other corpo- 
rations, whose stocks and bonds have been underwritten by these 
men and parties allied with them, and whose combined capital 
is several times $10,000,000,000. Enormous as the power of such 
an aggregation of capital is, it does not tell the whole story. 
Each of the corporations controlled by these men exerts a power- 
ful influence indirectly on all portions of the country. The 
transportation systems can add to or detract from the impor- 
tance and the business prosperity of every locality through the 
manipulation of rates and the facilities afforded for the prompt 
shipment and delivery of goods. There is not a hamlet reached 
by railway some of whose citizens have not favors to ask and 
disfavor to dread from the management of these great corpora- 
tions, and whose business men, bankers, and newspapers do 
pot, in some degree, feel the necessity of bowing down before 
the mandates of big business. 

Not only are these persons in control of the greater portion 
of the wealth of the country, and through such control enabled 
to reach out and mold the sentiment of a large and influential 
body of the citizens, but some of them have been able to create 
wealth. In a hearing recently before a committee of the House 
James J. Hill testified that he and his associates purchased, 
in northern Minnesota, a railway and certain ore lands for 
$4,500,000, which are now, because of ore deposits, valued at 
$500,000,000. That value has been created by the act of God 
and the necessities of man. The $495,500,000—that is, the 
greater proportion of it—representing the profit in the transac- 
tion, is a charge upon humanity without consideration. Never- 
theless, when Mr. Hill and his successors proceed to collect the 
profits on the transaction and convert them into ready cash, 
there is a substance of value which they will deliver to the 
people from whom they make their collection. In the case of 
the Morgan-created Steel Trust and other similar aggregations, 
there is an assumption of value which does not exist and never 
can exist except as a potential agency for the basing of profits 
on fictitious value, to be paid by consumers. Except for these 
extortionate profits there is nothing represented by, perhaps, as 
much as $500,000,000 of Steel Trust watered stock, which Mor- 
gan and his associates ever did or ever can deliver. 

Such is the system and some of the benefits which those who 
now advocate a change in our monetary methods have derived 
from it. They pretend to have suddenly discovered that the 
financial system is all wrong. Why do they want a change of 
system which has been so profitable to them? Are their motives 
humane—to better conditions? Are they patriotic and now 
disposed to be fair? If so, there is abundance of other oppor- 
tunities for them to “bring forth fruits meet for repentance,” 
which seem to have been neglected. Does the Money Trust seek, 
through the provisions of the new plan, to control the finances 
of the world? Has big business expanded beyond the capacity 
of present financial methods and its individual fortunes grown 
so great that its activities can no longer be accommodated, and 
is it compelled to seek broader fields? If so, are we to gratify 
them, or are we now to think of the ninety-odd millions of the 
people who were defrauded by our old plan, and shall we really 
work out a plan for the people now? If so, we must beware of 
the spider’s web. 

Great is the money problem, and involved in its proper solu- 
tion are all these questions to which I have referred. I do not 
claim that the money power takes notice of persons generally, 
or ordinarily or directly interferes with their individual con- 
duct. If it did, its existence would soon be threatened. The 
power it exercises is not directed against individuals, but is 
aimed at systems. Those who are at its supreme head well 
know that its growth is limited only by the toll it exacts from 
the aggregate of individual production. For that reason its aim 
is to have everybody employed and producing, because under 
present arrangements the greater the average individual pro- 
duction the more it can expect as its toll. It takes the cream of 
production. 

That is why less than a dozen men have been able, directly 
and indirectly, to secure control of— 

Over 85 per cent of the railroads. 

Over 90 per cent of the express and Pullman companies. 

Over.75 per cent of the telephones. 


Over 60 per cent of the copper. 

Over 65 per cent of the petroleum. 

Over 87 per cent of the steel. 

The list of businesses in their control could be added to indefi- 
nitely, till it would include almost all the important business of 
the country, on which hundreds of thousands of smaller and 
dependent concerns rely for operation as things are now man- 
aged. When one realizes this he begins to understand the silent 
and occult, but no less effective, force which commands without 
word or act to which one can point specifically nnd say, “ This is 
the identified power.” No one who has giyen the subject proper 
study claims that there is an organized, or even an unorganized, 
association that can specifically be defined or circumscribed, 
pointed to, and named as the Money Trust. Formal organiza- 
tion is not necessary to its potential existence. In fact, its 
power is greater because it exists without organization. It 
can and does do by indirection more effectively than it could 
by direction. From the very fact that the business interests 
are aware of the existence of a money power which can make 
or unmake business for them at its will that power derives its 
greatest efficiency. Silently and grimiy that power is exerted, 
and its force.is realized by all the great industrial interests of 
to-day. . Because of its peculiar, yet potent, power it is pre- 
eminently important that legislation affecting the money and 
eredit system should and must be most carefully guarded lest 
greater troubles ensue. 

Just as soon as an individual or a collection of individuals 
enters or proposes to enter into competition with an industry or 
business operated under the protection of the Money Trust, then 
notice is taken of its existence. If the enterprise, whatever it 
is, bears promise of success, the influence of the Money Trust 
is exerted to block the sources from which if can secure 
credit. It can not sell its stock or bonds, nor borrow on its 
notes sufficient to keep its business going. Even though the 
enterprise may have the approval of bankers and business men, 
these know and understand that it has an unequal chanee in 
competition with the trust-protected industry, and not only 
that, but they also know and understand that diminished oppor- 
tunity will be afforded themselves to participate in trust-con- 
trolled business and thus the prospect of decreased profit in case 
they respond to the appeal for credit grimly resolves the doubt 
in favor of retaining the greater and more profitable clientage. 
There is no sentiment in the banking business. It is a matter 
of profits and dividends, and he who controls the sources of 
profit controls the bank, even though he may not have a dollar 
invested in it. 

A peculiar illustration of the power of the trust over the 
banks is given in the practice that has been developed by 
Morgan and his associates in the business of underwriting the 
securities of corporations that have been taken under trust pro- 
tection or control—none others need apply. The stocks and 
bonds to be floated are divided arbitrarily and allotted in vari- 
ous amounts to the different banks with which the great inter- 
ests do business. No bank is asked how much it desires to take, 
or whether any at all. No bank that works in with those in- 
terests dares refuse. No word or sign is needed. The bank is 
notified. It understands. There is the same silent force—the 
prospect of withdrawal of deposits by trust-controlled corpora- 
tions and individuals and the definite understanding that if it 
refuses once it will not again be allowed to participate. 

The banks of the country wish to be relieved of this merci- 
less condition, but the same silent power and influence which 
impels them to take the bonds and securities allotted to them 
by the Money Trust, and to refuse those offered from other 
sources makes most of them fear to protest lest it should en- 
danger the business they are now permitted to have. 

Mr. George M. Reynolds, president of the Continental & Com- 
mercial National Bank of Chicago, the second largest bank in 
America, was one of the principal advisors of the Monetary 
Commission in formulating the Aldrich plan. In a speech be- 
fore the National Business Congress, made in the gold room of 
Congress Hall Hotel, Chicago, December 13, 1911, he said: 

I think I can make it plain to you where the money power lies 
to-day; I believe you already know, if you will stop and consider care- 
fully, and I believe anyone within the sound of my voice realizes that 
at this.time the money power is in the hands of at least half a dozen 
men. We have reserve centers carrying the reserve to-day, and the 
banks all over the country are dependent upon those rescrve centers. 

I believe the money power now lies in the hands of a dozen men. I 
plead guilty to being one, in the last analysis, of those men. 

I believe that two or three in New York, two or three in Chicago, 
and two or three in St. Louis could control the question of whether or 
not loans should be made to correspondents throughout the country. 

We have now arrived at a point where we are capable of un- 
derstanding perfectly how it is that both bankers and business 
men in so many instances all over the country are prepared to 
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indorse the Aldrich plan in its entirety without study or reflec- 
tion as to the effects that are likely to follow a few years after 
its adoption. The edict has gone forth, “It is a good thing for 
business,” and that is sufficient for those of them who fear to 
protest to what the Wall Street interests demand. It has to be. 

Why is it that while the politicians have been running the 
Government its natural resources have been secured by a few 
who charge so much for them that they get the most of the 
people’s daily earnings? What shall the people do with those 
of their public servants who, without so much as a protest, 
permitted this condition to be brought about? They are even 
responsible for the legislation that brought it on. Notwith- 
standing their failure to preserve the public rights they are 
asking for reelection. Will the people keep them there because 
of long terms of bad and useless work? Due to their malfea- 
sance in office, we are rapidly approaching a crisis in the history 
of our country. Originally the purpose was to make this the 
people’s goyernment, but because of partisanship in its legis- 
lative bodies it has gone far astray. We have now a state of 
general unrest, and an uncertainty as to what will take place. 
Shall we face it with utter disregard for the common neces- 
sities? If we do, we shall reap the whirlwind. 

Now, again, comes a powerful special interest with a propo- 
sition that the Government shall give it power to issue aerated 
money. We have all heard of “watered stocks.” The notes 
which it is proposed the National Reserve Association shall 
issue are to be secured by from one-third to one-half of real 
money and the balance by more or less inflated credits. It is 
the attempt of special interests, by the use of aerated money, 
to make a final clean-up of what little the people have left. 
The people have found out what watered stock means, so now 
the new scheme is to make aerated money—money that will be 
secured largely by the watered bonds, stocks, and securities. 
That is one of the schemes of this plan. 

If the country does not arouse to the importance of defeat- 
ing this Aldrich scheme, it will later arise in wrath and at 
great expense and sacrifice to remove from themselves the 
added burdens of its iniquity. Never before were the money 
kings so bold as they are in this case, to openly ask the people 
to submit to binding themselves and their posterity to pay this 
additional toll. Heretofore schemes of that character have been 
fixed up with the politicians without appeal to the people. Now 
the politicians are scared, business is scared, much of the public 
press is scared, and seme are subsidized. While in this state 
of fear and uncertainty the shrewd money kings are lurking 
behind the scenes with veiled threats of panic unless we per- 
mit ourselves to be loaded with an additional burden and this 
new instrument of aerated money be given them to still further 
exploit their extravagances on us. Do we understand why it 
is that that influence is furnishing funds to print papers and 
pamphlets and send speakers abroad among the people and 
lobbies to Congress to advocate the scheme? Examine the bold- 
ness of their new banking and currency plan and we will then 
understand. s 

Most of those who hold the public offices are trying to keep 
the money problem from being the issue, so that they will not 
have to promise before election as to how they will vote on that 
plan. It should be made the paramount issue of the next 
election. 

If the Aldrich plan is adopted the Government is to retire 
permanently from the business of issuing notes to circulate as 
money. ‘Che plan does not provide that the association shall 
issue its notes as money, but it is given the power to do so if 
it sees fit. It may issue notes in unlimited amounts or refuse 
to issue any. There is no limit to the rate it may charge for 
discount. A panic may come and go without its taking any 
action to prevent or relieve it if it chooses to remain inactive, 
The only incentive to cause it to act or to remain inactive 
would be to make a profit or prevent losses to itself and the 
subscribing banks which would control it. It fixes a tax to be 
paid on the note issues, but adroitly provides a way to avoid 
the tax by covering its notes by an equal amount of lawful 
money, gold bullion, or foreign gold coin held by it. That does 
not mean that it shall own the money, but simply hold it. 
And since it is provided that the Government shall turn over 
to the reserve association all the Government's general funds 
usually amounting to hundreds of millions—it will also hold 
these. The subscribing banks and trust companies will keep 
their reserves with the association, and it will also hold them. 

As reserve agent, the association can use the interlocking sys- 
tem, whereby the same directors, or those in their control, serve 
on the different directorates, now practiced by the large banks, 
and can easily secure $1,500,000,000 of bank reserves to hold. 
From those three sources—its capital, Government deposits, and 


bank reserves—it could hold more than $2,000,000,000 of gold 
and lawful money, 50 per cent of which would be the reserves 
required by the plan to secure its notes, leaving the other 50 
per cent reserve for its demand liabilities, such as the subscrib- 
ing banks’ reserves, and the whole would be counted as lawful 
money to cover its notes to exempt it from the special tax. 

On the first $900,000,000 of the association’s notes it shall 
pay for the full period of its charter, 50 years, a franchise tax 
of 13 per cent per annum on an amount equal to the par value 
of the United States 2 per cent bonds transferred to it by sub- 
scribing banks. Unless the subscribing banks transfer the bonds 
to it, it will pay no tax whatever on that portion of this sum 
in excess of national-bank notes outstanding, now approxi- 
mately $680,000,000. 

Mr. JACKSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. In a few moments I will. The banks 
can keep the bonds or transfer them to individuals friendly to 
the Money Trust, retire the national-bank notes secured by 
them, and relieve the association of the tax. The Government 
has reserved the right to pay these bonds in 1930 and, to main- 
tain its credit as it should, will probably do so. Holders of the 
bonds will have no taxes to pay on them and will draw $244,- 
800,000 of interest in the 18 years they still have to run, and 
out of the whole affair on that section would save their private 
corporation $675,000,000 taxes in the 50 years of its charter. 
Does anyone wish to assume that they will not take advantage 
of this opportunity? But if all the bonds are transferred to the 
association, which are now held by banks to secure circulation, 
it will, according to the Treasury report, February 23, 1912, 
still be exempt from taxation for the 50 years on approximately 
$220,000,000. Is Congress likely to be attracted by this provi- 
sion of the Aldrich plan? 

Should the Money Trust take advantage of its opportunity, it 
will issue, in effect, billions of dollars of its notes, with which 
it may enter foreign markets for purposes of speculation and 
secure control of the markets of the world and thus create a 
world-wide monopoly. Big business will need no protective 
tariff when that is done. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Kansas for a question. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I notice the gentleman spoke 
about the tax being little or no tax on the circulation. I sim- 
ply want to ask if the tax should be greater if it would not in 
the end result in harm to the borrower or the bank which issue 
this currency? In other words, should not the tax be small? 
Is it not to the interest of the public that the tax should be 
small rather than large, and, in fact, why should there be any 
tax on the issue of this currency? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I will say to the gentleman that I shall 
cover that point in my discussion later. This is 4 private corpo- 
ration and, in my opinion, should be taxed. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is the gentleman quite correct in character- 
izing this as a private corporation? I am asking these ques- 
tions simply for information. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Certainly it would be a private corpora- 
tion. The banks forming this company are private corporations, 
and by the bill they would own it. To be sure, the banks serve 
business, and I am not opposed to them if they ask only what 
they are entitled to. I am opposed, as I believe you are, to 
giving them any special privileges. 

Mr. JACKSON. The banks being the stockholders of this 
central bank, whatever profit or benefit there would be in issu- 
ing the currency would in the end be distributed back to the 
banks again, and the issuance of currency is really one of the 
powers of the banking corporations, and they ought to have 
that right. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. The gentleman from Kansas and I 
usually agree on economic problems, but I differ with him if 
he says that banks ought to have that right. 

Mr. JACKSON. Does not the gentleman believe that if we 
could get an ideal system it would be that every bank of the 
country, State or National, should have a right to issue its 
bank notes upon its own credit? Would not that give us the 
most and best money that we could have if we could do that 
with safety? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. If we could do it with safety, and I will 
add if we could do it with justice, but I do not believe any 
private institution can do it with both. The issue of money is 
properly a function of government. 

Mr. JACKSON. The gentleman uses the word “ money.” He 
uses that term, of course, not accurately. It is understood that 
the notes are not legal tender. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. If the bill proposed is passed they will 
be legal tender by section 53. Everything is money that passes 
as money, when we speak in a practical sense. I agree with 
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you that a bank note does not come within the technical 
meaning of money. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
in the profits? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I will cover that point later in my argu- 
ment. 

Mr. NELSON. I may be obtuse in catching a point, but I did 
not quite understand whether this gift you spoke of comes from 
exemption from taxation or in what way would they get it? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. They get the benefit by being authorized 
upon their own responsibility to issue $900,000,000 of their 
notes, and if they take advantage of their opportunity are 
exempt from taxes upon that. Therefore, it is equivalent to a 
gift. Not only that, but by other sections in the bill they may 
increase the issue to billions. 

Mr. NELSON. The income, then, is where they would be 
gaining right along? z 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Yes; the same as if the Government 
would give you or me or anybody else that amount of money to 
use during that period of time. They are also giyen the use of 
the funds of the United States free of charge and may issue 
notes on them. 

Within a few years after its organization it could issue over 
$2,000,000,000 of its own notes to pass as money. These would 
constitute a first lien on both the deposits of the Government 
and the reserves deposited by the banks. The original depos- 
itors would have second security. I do not, however, by that 
mean to cause depositors to distrust its capacity to pay. This 
private monopoly would never be insolvent, because all of us 
would be its industrial slaves. We would be compelled to work 
for it, to pay its debts. It would raise the discount rate if it 
wished, for by the bill it has absolute discretion to charge any 
rate of discount. This discount would be included in the cost 
of what we buy. 

Tieretofore banks have bought Government bonds and depos- 
ited them with the Government to secure their circulating notes. 
This plan provides that a special monopoly be created and that 
the Government and private depositors and borrowers through 
the subscribing banks will supply the security for the money 
that the private monopoly will print and own. That is, indeed, 
a snap for the proposed association. It is a great scheme to give 
this private monopoly a wonderfully large gift. So far as I 
ha ve been able to learn, it is the first time in all history when a 
private concern has had the nerve to ask the Government to set 
it up in business without some kind of security in return. This 
is truly the boldest of all schemes that ever any people were 
asked to fasten on themselves. 

Another thing, those who have deposits in banks will learn to 
their surprise and sorrow, in case the plan is adopted, that 
when a bank does close its doors it will be after it has used all 
its yaluable notes to borrow from the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation, and that association will have all the good paper and 
the depositors, large and small, will get the old rags left in the 
bank. 

Now, answering the question of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Havcen]. On its face the plan purports to turn over to 
the Government all the profits in excess of 5 per cent per an- 
num and a 20 per cent surplus to be accumulated in the 50 
years. The association begins with 46 directors and a corps of 
officials; each of the 15 branches will have its separate board 
and corps of officials and clerks; and the still more numerous 
local associations likewise. The National Reserve Association 
alone, with its 15 branches, will have an official force prac- 
tically equal to that of Congress. These directors of the Na- 
tional Reserve Association will have power to fix their own 
and all other salaries, which will be paid out of profits, which 
the.United States will not receive, but all of which, together 
with the dividends, surplus, and tax to the Government, will 
have to be paid by some one—by the consumer in the ultimate 
analysis, let us not forget that. While there is no limit to the 
amount of salaries that may be paid, there is also no limit to 
the capitalization. 

In the last 10 years bank capital has doubled. If the bill be- 
comes a law, it is likely te more than double in the next 10. 
Most banks will consider a 50-year, gilt-edge 5 per cent invest- 
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ment exceedingly attractive; and that, taken in connection with 


the power that increased capitalization will give them in the 
erganization, will tend to induce banks to increase their individ- 
nal capital, and correspondingly increase the capitalization of the 
association. Such a monopoly would be too tempting for those 
whe could get it to neglect taking advantage of the opportunity 
to convert bank surplus in excess of 20 per cent into capital, 
for by so doing they would get the best stock in the world for 
their exclusive use. The surplus of the banks in New York 


City now exceeds their capital. How quickly the banks there 
and elsewhere could increase their capital to include all ex- 
cept 20 per cent of their surplus. In addition, there would be 
numerous new banks organized. This monopoly could have 
$1,000,000,000 capital in 10 years, and continue increasing in 
that proportion for the 50 years of its charter—or, at least, till 
it got whatever surplus the plain people may have. It is 
argued that they would pay in only 50 per cent of the capital; 
but the 5 per cent and 20 per cent surplus would be too tempt- 
ing to hold the capital down to 50 per cent, so it would all be 
paid in in a short time. This plan is the greatest endless-chain 
device ever invented by the imagination of man for creating 
capital in the control of a special monopoly. It would take the 
last pound of flesh from a crushed people. 

This is a spectacular period. The Government has been prose- 
euting several of the great trusts, with the public applauding. 
But, notwithstanding the prosecutions, the stocks of both the 
Standard Oil and Tobacco Trusts have gone higher, because the 
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The decisions were advertised as favorable to the public, but in 
truth they were favorable to the trusts. Now comes this Aldrich 
proposition for the Government to establish a greater money 
trust, with more power than they all have now, and to turn over 
to it even the most important powers of the Government itself. 
These adroit money changers suggest that their plan is framed 
after the form of our Government—counties, States, Nation. 
But let us consider for a moment. We, the people, all have a 
part in the Government of the county, State, Nation. We are 
all included; while in this Money Trust it is the local associa- 
tions, local bankers; branch associations, large bankers; National 
Reserve Association, banker kings and princes. Where do we, 
the people, come in? Bankers are not different nor less fair 
than other people; but why should we give any one interest such 
special privilege? The necessity to amend our banking laws is, 
indeed, urgent, but we should never further surrender control 
of our money and credit. We should recover control instead. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Yes; I do for another question. 

Mr. JACKSON. I dislike to interrupt the gentleman, but we 
all like to learn about these things, and I confess I have not 
made a careful study of this plan. Does the gentleman think 
any of these things which he has mentioned are really objec- 
eam if the control of the bank is lodged properly with the 
public? 5 

Mr. LINDBERGH. But it is not proposed by the plan to 
lodge the control of this association with the public. No, sir; 
the control will, in fact, be held by Wall Street influence. 

Mr. JACKSON. A certain number of directors are to be ap- 
pointed by the President and a certain number of the others 
are to be appointed by the smaller banks, 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. The only 
director the President appoints is one from a list of three fur- 
nished by the association directors, which is the same as if the 
association itself appointed. To be sure, three members of the 
President's Cabinet and one other Government official are to 
be ex officio directors, but you will readily see that 4 directors 
out of 46 will give the Government no control. The small 
banks will cut mighty little figure in that plan. 

Mr. JACKSON. Will the gentleman yield to me again just 
for a moment? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Just for a question. 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not mean to approve the plan, but I 
wanted to call the attention of the gentleman to the fact that, 
in my opinion, the control is the important thing. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. That is in fact only one of the important 
things. Yes; the control is an important thing, and to show 
you how little the members of the National Monetary Commis- 
sion studied their own report I call attention to their statement, 
on page 34 of their report, in which they state: 

In order to effect a combination to secure a majority of the directors 
the votes of eight districts would be necessary, and with New England 
having one, the Eastern States two, and the Middle West four, one other 
district would be necessary, showing that no combination of Eastern 
and Middle West with other interests could be made which did not in- 
clude more than 80 per cent of the banking power of the country. 

We think that this statement must of itself show conclusively that 
there can be no local domination—no domination of selfish interests in 
this organization, and that fear of possible Wall Street control can have 
no substantial foundation. 

Now, the truth about that is that there are 46 directors in all, 
but 3 of them are selected by the other 43 and 22, a majority 
of 43, will control their appointment. Since 9 are selected by 
the stock, Wall Street will control these and will require only 
13 more to secure control of the board. That will be secured 
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by combining the New England and the Eastern groups with 
any one of the other groups, which would give one more director 
to Wall Street than necessary to control, and in only seven of 
the branches. As a matter of fact, as I before described, the 
Wall Street influence extends into every district, so it will, 
if it chooses, control all of them. 

The term Wall Street in its financial aspect is not confined 
to the narrow strip lined up with two rows of skyscraper 
buildings in New York City. It means that influence which 
reaches out all over the world wherever there are producers 
from whose products it may scalp profits. Its headquarters 
are in Wall Street, N. Y., but it has its agents in every nook 
and corner of the globe. I do not know what you may 
think about the report of the commission, but I know that the 
report is full of other inconsistencies as glaring and patent 
as their statement that for Wall Street to control it will take 
8 out of the 15 districts to control the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation, but even if it did they would control it. 

The proponents of the Aldrich plan have gone to great lengths 
and have taken extreme pains to assure the people that Wall 
Street could not control the National Reserve Association. It 
has even been tried to make it appear that the National Mone- 
tary Commission discriminated against the banks of New York 
and other eastern cities. It is a sad admission for a national 
commission to make that it discriminates. It is because of 
discrimination in our national legislation and in the applica- 
tion of laws that most of us are now compelled to work two or 
more days for one day’s pay, while the major portion of the 
results of our productive energies are diverted to the pockets 
of money kings. Through such discrimination most of us 
pay more in service or products for money than we can buy 
with it. and the great majority of us, however industrious ang 
frugal we may be, remain poor so long as we do that. 

It is unfortunate that it should have been thought necessary 
to propose a plan and bolster it up by arguments based upon the 
assumption that Wall Street is hostile to it. But sinee such is 
the case, we are put upon our inquiry and must consider the 
plan itself with reference to what is known of Wall Street’s 
power and influence. The plan takes no notice of people. It 
is a dollar proposition exclusively. That also is the Wall Street 
point of view. It takes no notice of people except to scalp a 
profit off their earnings by every possible means and devious 
contrivance’ When its chief votaries tell us that they have de- 
vised a plan which will make it impossible for it to do the 
things which have made its name a fear and a reproach to all 
the world, we need to “beware of Greeks bearing gifts.” It 
is easily apparent to those who have studied the methods of 
the money kings that they would control. 

But on this point let Wall Street itself testify. A Wall 
Street paper, Financial America, in an editorial published Janu- 
ary 8, 1912, from which I quote, says: 

Superficially examined, ex-Senator Aldrich’s mathematical computa- 
tions would seem to lend color to the bellef that he has accomplished 


this object (meaning the — agg of control from Wall Street): None 
knows better than he, however, the utter impossibility and the absolute 
untruthfulness of such an inference He knows that no curtailment, 
no restriction of vores power in the pro reserve association can 
curb or check the domination—yes, “ domination“ is the word—of the 
banks of this city (New York) over the king Interests of this 
coun as they now exist or as they may be affected by the recom- 
mendations of the National Monetary Commission. That domination 
is fixed and permanent because of the solidarity. strength, and resources 
of the banks of this city; because this city is the reserve center In the 
final analysis of all the banks of this country; because of this cir- 
cumstance thousands and thousands of the banks throughout the coun- 
try look up to and are influenced by the banks of this city. 


The same editorial asserts that Wall Street should control, 

and adds: 

ugh, and when the inter 
BB W al pot p — n — we predict thet the 9 
eastern banks—New York and New England— in the reserve association 
will be in the maor; for they will be followed by the men in other 
sections who have to rely on New York's leadership for their very 
existence on former occasions of peril. 

It is by such means that the great special financial interests 
of New York, New England, Chicago, St. Louis, and of other 
great cities hope, through the passage of this bill, to control 
absolutely by law as well as by environment and manipulation 
the finances of this country and, eventually, I believe, the mar- 
kets of the world to form a world trust. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. I was very much interested in a private talk 
that former Secretary of the Treasury Shaw gave us on the 
train coming to Washington, in which he pointed out how this 
scheme would give Wall Street men an opportunity, by dis- 
counting securities, to give value to their bonds listed on Wall 


Street, and how they would refuse to accept securities that 
were not approved by them or that did not have fixed quotations 
in Wall Street. What does the gentleman from Minnesota say 
about that? 8 
Mr. LINDBERGH. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. NEL- 
SON] probably knows that the Wall Street schemers are trying 
to hide from the public their real motives in seeking to get their 
plan adopted. As the gentleman knows, that is one of the many 
woodchucks in the bill, and your question is equally important 
with the one asked by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. JACK- 
son], concerning the control of the proposed association. To 
get at the real meat of the thing we may as well go into the 
subject somewhat in detail and understand who really drew 
this plan on which the bill is based. George M. Reynolds, whom 
I before referred to as the president of the second largest bank 
in the country and one of the Morgan-Rockefeller group, tells 
the truth about that. I quote from his speech, the same 
speech to which I before referred, delivered last December, the 


following: 
I want to say that, so far as the author of the bill is concerned, it is 
not Mr. Aldrich’s bill, nor the bill of any one man. It is the creation 


of many men. Perhaps 100 men have had to do with its construction 
in one form or other. It represents the consensus of opinion of many 
of the t banking men and business men of country. Confer- 
ence after conference has been held on the subject. 

In the same speech Mr. Reynolds stated that he sat in almost 
every conference. Those 100 men, including Mr. Reynolds, were 
and are most of them connected with Wall Street. You will 
hardly get the full benefit of Mr. Reynolds's speech and the gen- 
eral scheme unless I quote from the same speech the following: 

At the very beginning of the study of this question the first and fore- 
most problem that confronted those who had the work in charge was its 

litical aspect; the ability, if you please, to have the bill passed was 
nfinitely greater than the ore problem. The bill was presented 
to the country in a tentative form for consideration some months ago. 
Since that time there has been much discussion and some criticism of 
it. Some amendments have been made to the bill with a view of cov- 
ering or meeting such criticism. 

I take a little pride myself in haying secured some of the 
amendments referred to by Mr. Reynolds by my criticism of the 
plan in a speech that I made before the Rules Committee on the 
Money Trust. No amendments were offered until after I made 
that speech. I produced the argument and the evidence to have 
a section added allowing national banks to loan on real estate, 
so if the bill becomes a law farmers may, if they choose, borrow 
on their farms. Several other important amendments that I 
suggested were made, but the most vicious provisions of the bill 
still remain. 

Now, directly answering the question asked by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON ], I will state that it is a matter 
of common knowledge that the Morgan-Rockefeller group, in- 
cluding their allies, in the boom that followed the panic of 1893 
and succeeding years, entered into the greatest stock, bonds, 
and securities schemes and speculations that have in all history 
taken place. They capitalized the earning capacity of the peo- 
ple, but not for the benefit of the people—on the contrary, for 
their own selfish purposes. For that purpose Morgan and his 
allies created numerous corporations and underwrote stocks 
and bonds of others by the hundreds. Later they discovered 
that a still better system for them would be to amalgamate ċor- 
porations into trusts to enable them to absorb competing inde- 
pendent operators or else drive them out of business. 

This has been the most successful business ever undertaken 
up to the present. Therefore they created all the great monop- 
olies and trusts. It has been necessary for them to put up the 
prices on things required to supply the people's daily necessities 
in order to collect from the people the dividends and interest to 
pay on the watered stocks and bonds. The high cost of living 
and low wages have caused a spirit of general unrest among 
the people that seriously threatens the trusts and monopolies. 
The latter know the cause and seek by this bill to render the 
people helpless to make any change that would defeat the pur- 
pose of the trusts to continue their rule. 

In 1907 the speculation and boom had developed to an extent 
that made the Morgan people, who were now mainly in control, 
desire to begin reenforcement of their own properties, There 
were independent concerns, however, that were waging com- 
petition with some of Morgan’s pet schemes. That difficulty 
the Morgan interests figured had to be overcome, and Morgan, 
commanding all his united forces, was equal to the emergency. 
Conditions in a financial way were ripe to bring on the 1907 
panic. To be sure It was a bold and cruel act and they did not 
like to have a panic, for these men do not like to see suffering. 
They are not naturally vicious, but will win their points, if they 
can, at any cost to the people. They knew it was necessary in 
order to enable them to accomplish their purpose to sacrifice 
the people and they did so. The panic was brought on, and 
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under its stress they were able, June, 1908, to scare Congress 
to pass the Aldrich-Vreeland emergency currency bill by which 
the National Monetary Commission was created. 

That coup was so smoothly and adroitly accomplished that 
none who had not previously studied our financial and economic 
problems*could suspect the end sought by these money kings, 
and many Members of Congress innocently voted for the meas- 
ure, not knowing that it was loaded to later fire at Congress 
this bill. To secure the passage of this bill was the principal 
scheme of that act. On the other hand, the leaders then hold- 
ing the power in the Senate and the House knew exactly what 
was wanted, and accommodated Wall Street interests by placing 
on the commission a man as leader who knew the game and 
would direct the proceedings. 

No doubt the members generally of the commission wished to 
do right, but there was their leader to direct the proceedings, 
and only one side of financial problems were allowed to be 
brought out—the side of the wealthy. Their side was kept to 
the lead. There was no systematic presentation of evidence and 
facts to the commission by the actual producers of wealth. They 
did not have the means nor the organization and possibly they 
did not generally even realize the necessity to present evidence. 
The collectors of wealth sat in with the commission, and were 
given the right of way. Congress must protect the producers— 
the farmers, wage earners, all labor, and the people generally. 
It can not do that if it follows the evidence of the money kings. 

Yes; the commission got its evidence from the collectors of 
wealth—* the one hundred men” referred to by Mr. Reynolds as 
having framed this bill, and from the parties they brought in 
to give testimony. They were eminently able to keep their plan 
before the commission and to keep the commission from seri- 
ously considering any other plan. It is their plan that the com- 
mission reported. Mr. Morgan and his allies overcapitalized 
their trusts and, necessarily, wanted to make the best of the 
condition for themselyes. The way to do it was to shut out 
competition. Then they can continue to charge enough for the 
products the trusts control to pay dividends and interest on 
their watered stocks and bonds. Thijs bill was framed up by 
“the one hundred men” with that in view. It was to fasten on 
posterity the so-called “ vested rights.” You will observe a part 
of the scheme in sections 26, 27, and 28. 

The sections 26 and 27 define the notes and bills of exchange 
that may be rediscounted by the National Reserve Association. 
These, you will note it is stated, shall arise out of agricultural. 
industrial, and commercial transactions, and these two sections 
negative the right of the association to rediscount paper grow- 
ing out of transactions from stocks, bonds, or other investment 
securities. Those are two of the sections that Morgan and his 
allies value most, because, as they control the larger banks, they 
can keep all who would organize any business that would com- 
pete with their trusts from issuing, with any reasonable pros- 
pect of selling them, stocks, bonds, or other securities, for they 
could not be used against the objections of those who control 
the association under the proposed new system in the banks. 

But when Morgan and his allies would wish to discount paper 
growing out of the prohibited list they would simply take plain 
negotiable notes that would not show upon their face what the 
consideration was, and these wowld be rediscounted by the 
association, notwithstanding that they grew out of stocks, bonds, 
or other securities. It will simply give these people the oppor- 
tunity to shut ont all competition, thereby making the trusts 
supreme. We should bear in mind that those who would be in 
control of the association are the same parties who now do, and 
for some time past have, controlled the large city banks, and 
that they are daily violating the laws and will probably con- 
tinue to do so as long as they profit by It. 

Now, then, as to section 28, that provides for the spectacular 
work of the Wall Street forces. It is for extraordinary emer- 
gencies, such as occurred in the panic of 1907. You will ob- 
serve by that section that securities growing out of stocks, 
bonds, and so forth, are not excluded. When Wall Street 
operators get ready for one of their spectacular panic reapings 
to fleece the lambs and even some quite big business, section 28 
will furnish the means. Financial panics could then be ex- 
actly staged to Wall Street interests. Every means is provided 
by this measure to produce booms and follow by tightening the 
money market and make wealth for the few. This bill would 
give the money changers absolute control. When Wall Street 
would want to get control of the smaller interests operating inde- 
pendent of the trusts it would proceed to bring about the condi- 
tion; that is, the great emergency provided for by section 28, 
and that would enable the Wall Street operators to use the 
stocks, bonds, and other securities of the trusts and monopolies 
as security to secure a print of the National Reserve Associa- 
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tion bills to buy up the depressed stocks, bonds, and securities 
of weaker independent concerns that would not, till Wall Street 
approved of them, be accepted by the association as collateral 
security. : 

I do not, of course, claim that commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural paper would be excluded. All paper growing out 
of that kind of business not in competition with monopoly 
would of course be meat for the trusts and monopolies, and 
would be provided for. That provision has been offered as bait. 
They would naturally want to let business and enterprise exist 
in order to collect their earnings. Those and the plain pro- 
ducers and consumers are necessary for the trusts, the same as 
farmers require their teams, stock, and so forth. 

One of the schemes of the principal advocates of the plan is to 
make it appear to the publie that it is proposed to prohibit 
further loaning of bank reserves upon stock-exchange collat- 
erals and to pretend that these reserves shall hereafter be used 
“for the support of purely commercial operations.” In con- 
nection with that claim I call attention to the fact that the 
association would be absolutely owned by the same banks that 
are now running the finances of the country; that these are the 
banks that would borrow its money and loan it to speculators 
and stock gamblers just the same. Neither you, nor I, nor any- 
one except the subscribing banks, can borrow from the associa- 
tion. The plan does not propose to change the law to regulate 
the banks. We must deal with the same banks that we now 
deal with. Under our present laws, if they are brave enough to 
dare it, and in some cases they are, the banks can in some meas- 
ure act without being bound by the central money power. If 
once the proposed monopoly is completed they will be irretriev- 
ably tied to it, and the individual banks with less than $1,000,000 
capital will cut little figure, and even $1,000,000 will look small. 

We know it is extremely dangerous to raise large vicious dogs 
and turn them loose on the community, even if they are muzzled, 
for they have been known to get the muzzle off even in dog days, 
The Federal court of the United States gives us the situation in 
a nutshell in its syHabus in the Standard Oil case (173 Fed. 
Rep., 177), in language as follows: 

The power to paver ete vested in a combination fs Indicative of the 
character of the combination, because it is to the interest of the parties 
that the power shall be exercised, and the presumption is that it will be. 

The Aldrich bill has every element in a combination that 
comes within the definition of the Federal court decision. It 
would be exclusive. There would be no competitors. It is an 
attempt to establish the most exaggerated monopoly that it is 
possible to conceive of. 

The subtle and underground influence of Wall Street in fur- 
thering and advocating that plan is illustrated in the formation 
of the National Citizens’ League, which started in Chicago and 
has formed branches in nearly every State. 

It would be interesting to inquire why no powerful citizens’ 
leagues are formed to advocate other important problems than 
this Aldrich plan. The transportation system is most unjust 
in its discrimination, but there are no national citizens’ leagnes 
to advocate its correction. If it were corrected, it would save 
the people hundreds of millions. The unjust tariff discrimina- 
tion is another important problem, but there are no citizens’ 
leagues attending to that. That, too, would, if properly ad- 
justed, save the people vast sums. We have the great labor 
problems which if properly adjusted would save the wage 
earners and the people in general billions of dollars, and yet we 
have no national citizens’ leagues formed to correct it. And so 
I might run through a long list of problems, vastly important to 
the people, and yet not one, except this Aldrich plan, has been 
dignified by the formation of national citizens’ leagues. Is it 
because the people are by the Aldrich plan to give billions of 
dollars to a private monopoly that there are such numerous 
leagues springing up? Draw your own inference. Certain in- 
terests got busy inspiring citizens’ leagues. I believe in citi- 
zeus’ leagues, but I would like to see them started voluntarily 
by the people themselves. I do not believe in a few men getting 
together and appointing themselves to the offices of a so-called 
citizens’ league and then solicit citizens to join simply to say 
“amen.” What we in Congress want are actual citizens’ 
leagues, inspired from among the citizens themselves. 

The officers of the so-called citizens’ league just had a con- 
vention and luncheon at the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, 
which was attended by the officials of the branch organizations. 
Its president, John V. Farwell, in opening the meeting, stated: 


The National Citizens’ League, with organizations in 44 States of the 
Union, with its members drawn from all our agricultural, manufactur- 
ing, and mercantile interests, is the strongest organization of its kind 
ever enlisted in a great public service. 


“We do not advocate any bill now before Congress,” stated 
Mr. Farwell. In the next breath, after making that statement, 
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Mr. Farwell disregarded his solemn statement that “ we do not 
advocate any bill now before Congress,“ and he advocated the 
Aldrich bill, which was then and is now before Congress, the 
same bill I am discussing, he using the following language: 

We do, however, recognize in the report that has been unanimously 
made by the National Monetary Commission the greatest step that has 

et been taken in this country to give us a sound banking system. 

e believe that this report embodies those fundamental principles for 
which we all stand. he report is a conscientious, painstaking effort 
to provide a working basis for legislation in Congress. We will con- 
tinue to advocate these principles, confident that Congress will give us 
the legislation the country demands. 

How could the National Citizens’ League indorse and adyocate 
the bill in stronger terms than the language which I quote from 
a speech of its president? Not only does the league at its meet- 
ings advocate the plan, but it employs speakers to travel over 
the country speaking for it; and the leagues distribute all kinds 
of literature in support of the Aldrich bill, and as far as prac- 
ticable for it to do so, it suppresses all literature that opposes 
that plan. 

So far as the general membership of the leagues are con- 
cerned, there is, of course, no purpose to foist upon the country 
bad legislation. In my own State, for instance, the president 
of the branch league there is reported to be a man of high 
character and standing, and Iam convinced would not knowingly 
advocate a bill that he did not think, on the whole, would be in 
the common interests. It is because of securing some men of 
splendid character as officers for the leagues to be formed that 
Wall Street has shown its finesse. But since these men in the 
first instance were indirectly selected by the Wall Street inter- 
ests, their proceedings are principally directed by those who are 
in charge of the league in Chicago. With the permission of the 
House, I will append to my speech a concrete illustration of how 
the managers of the leagues resort to misleading practices to 
prevent any literature from getting publicity that would dis- 
credit the Aldrich plan. This they have done in connection 
with my own speeches and letters, of which I have proof in my 
files. I have some evidence of that now, and will probably have 
more before this is published in the Recorp, and will insert it. 

Wall Street is underground supporting the league, seeking 
through them to force Congress to pass the bill before the gen- 
eral public shall have solved its mysteries; for if once the public 
knows its purpose, it will not permit its passage. Members of 
the leagues, with few exceptions, do not know that they are 
advocating the Wall Street plan. 

It is unnecessary to enter into great detail in a discussion of 
the bill with my colleagues, as they are able to spell the things 
between as well as those that are in the lines just as well as I 
am. I particularly call your attention to one phase of the Wall 
Street underground work. I have so far, on the phase of the 
subject to which I am about to refer, received letters from 
hearly 100 different banks in many different States, only 7 of 
which are from my own. The letters written by the New York 
banks to their correspondents are all practically the same. I 
shall quote one set only, as an example of what they all are, 
to wit: 


Tun CHasp NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, February 21, 1912. 


GENTLEMEN : We inclose a letter from the National Citizens“ League 
which we have been asked to forward to you. The campaign of educa- 
tion which the league is conducting in favor of currency and banking 
reform is nonpartisan in character and national in scope. We believe 
it of direct importance to the business interests of the country. The 
merchants interested in the work have felt that, while they regard 
themselves as responsible for the raising of funds for the prosecution 
of the work, the country at large should know that the banking inter- 
est is in sympathy with the work. Any correspondence should be 
taken up direct with Mr, Isidor Straus, treasurer, Broadway and 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York, and any contributions made direct 


to him. 
Yours, sincerely, A. H. Wicarx, President. 


You will notice that the letter does not give the name of the 
bank to which it was sent. Some of these letters are written to 
others than bankers. Inclosed in that letter was the following 
blank, intended for the banker to which it was sent to fill out 
and attach a check: 


To Istpor Srravs, Esq., 
Treasurer National Citizens’ League, 
100 Broad Street, New York City. 

Dran Sir: I inclose herewith my check for $—— as my subscription 
to the fund of the National Citizens’ League in its campaign of public 
oan for Ke promotion of a sound banking system. 

ours, truly, 


New Lonk, February —, 1912. 


Attached to the letter of the Chase National Bank was the fol- 
lowing letter: 
Drar Sin: You insure your property against fire, your business 


against risks, yourself against incapacity and death. ‘or this protec- 
tion you pay many annual premiums of considerable amount, 


We ask you to pay a single premium for the insurance of your busi- 
ness against money panics, against the business collapse that attends 
them, and the business depression that follows them. 

The same investment is also for the assurance of the stability of bor- 
iad facilities, of uniform interest rates, of wider and more stable 

rket. 

These are the benefits of banking and currency reform. And this re- 
form is assured if the business men will combine and lend it the same 
. they gave sound oner in the nineties. 

e issue is just as live and big. Sound currency needs a sound cur- 
rency system back of it. Business isn’t perm zed to-day as it was four 
years ago. Another panic is not anticipate But the fact rema 
and it must be faced squarely now, that under our present defective an 
dangerous banking system disastrcus panics can not be controlled. Re- 
vision is demanded—-now. 

This is a problem even more vital to the business men than to the 
banker. The final burden of panic is borne by the business and the in- 
dustry of the country. 

Business men all over the country, irrespective of rank and party 
lines, have organized the National Citizens’ League for the promotion of 
a sound banking system. 

The league does not advocate any particular plan, but is carrying on 
a nation-wide 33 of education, in an economical and legitimate 
way, to the end of arousing Congress to prompt and business-like ac- 
tion free from the prejudice of partisan politics. 

Any subscription from $1 upward will constitute a membership in the 


league. 

You will see from the inclosed list the national character of this 
movement, and the 8 and business standing of its leaders. 

As an instance of what other States are doing, in Minnesota 25,000 
business men have subscribed to a fund ample enough to organize and 
unify that State for banking reform. Other States are following suit, 
Your active interest and your contribution are greatly needed by the 
New York branch of the league. 8 

If you count this a business inyestment—with 1907 clearly re- 
membered—will you fill out and return the inclosed blank? 

Yours, very truly, É 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
President New York State Branch National Citizens’ League. 

I have similar letters sent by most, if not all, the Wall Street 
banks, Letters were sent by Wall Street banks to bankers in 
all the States. Every banker, except one, who wrote me, ex- 
pressly requested that I should not disclose his name, for to 
do so, they wrote, would bring upon them the disfavor of 
certain business interests. One of these letters, sent to me by 
a banker in my own State, I shall quote simply to show what 
L believe to be the feeling among the bankers in the small 
towns, though suppressed because of a fear of harming their 
business because of incufring the disfavor of the special in- 
terests. I omit, of course, all the facts that would identify the 
party for reasons appearing in the letter itself: 


» MINN., 1912. 
Hon. C. A. LINDBERGH, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: I have noticed with considerable interest your charge 
against the National Citizens’ League—that it is being financed by 
Wail Street influence. I am inclosing herewith a circular letter from 
a Wall Street bank, soliciting subscriptions for the league from the 
Minnesota banks. This letter comes from our New York correspondent. 
I assume that the plan is to reach ovr banks in this way through their 
New York depository. I take the liberty of sending this to you as it 
may be of some value to you in your campaign against the iniquitous 
Aldrich currency measure, 

This letter comes to you from a stranger, but from one who is in 
hearty sympathy with your congressional work. I would, of course, 
not want either my name or bank mentioned publicly in this con- 


nection. 
Respectfully, Vice President. 


It is to be regretted that the conditions in our beloved coun- 
try are such that bankers dare not come out and fight this 
“ iniquitous Aldrich currency measure,” as this man so aptly 
terms it. Parties from all sections of the country have offered 
their views on the economic and financial conditions, and among 
them ‘are many bankers. 

Mr. LAMB. Right here will the gentleman tell us what is 
the remedy? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Before we provide a real remedy we can 
make some amendments to our present system that will prevent 
panics. I shall not oppose such amendment even though they 
do not provide a satisfactory remedy. The plan offered by the 
National Monetary Commission is not a remedy at all, but is a 
proposition to still further centralize wealth and enslave the 
producers and consumers. 

Mr. LAMB. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Certainly. 

Mr. LAMB. I judge, from a part of the gentleman's reply, 
that he would like to go back to the old greenbacks, without the 
exception clauses, 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I have said nothing about that. 

Wall Street values very highly information on the business 
conditions of every section of the country and on the private 
affairs of those in business who do not cooperate with Wall 
Street operators. The Aldrich plan would accommodate its 
operators to the fullest extent. The governors of each of the 
15 branches would be the natural agents of Wall Street, and 
since the association, by the provisions of the bill, will have 
access to the books of all the subscribing banks, any person or 
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party doing business with these banks whose business is of 
interest to the Wall Street speculators will be open to them. 

We could go through section after section of the plan and 
point out the footprints of Wall Street—* the one hundred“ 
men who took part in their formation, but the time precludes 
such extended discussion in a single speech. Those sections to 
which I have already referred are sufficient to reject the plan. 

Take the plan as a whole, it is appalling to contemplate its 
many objectionable provisions, Its principal advocates know 
full well that its enactment must be achieved through ignor- 
ance and fraud—beth. The broadest distribution of literature 
and the staging of public addresses principally paid for by 
institutions subject to Wall Street influence is but a cunning 
device of the crafty to rivet public attention on our present 
imperfect and grossly wrong system. There is, however, en- 
couragement in the fact that any appeal at all is made to the 
public, for by this fact the people will be made to appreciate 
the importance of securing a proper monetary system. Less 
than 10 years since, these people who are now advocating this 
plan would have made no pretense or attempt to educate the 
public. The plan would have been fixed up with the politicians 
and passed by Congress without so much as thinking of the 
people. We have made some progress. 

Other devices for securing support for the proposed plan are 
more sinister in their aspect. A threatened panic hangs like 
the famous sword of Damocles over the heads of bankers and 
business men. Big business is probably even now speculating 
as to what the effect of a panic would be—whether the people 
will exercise their sovereign power and establish an impartial 
money and credit system, which Wall Street does not want, or 
whether they will cower under financial stringency and give it 
the Aldrich plan, which it very much wants. 

No foreign enemy, though confronting our shores in embattled 
array, with hostile fleets and huge armies, could frighten us 
into a surrender of the least of our rights or the smallest por- 
tion of our possessions. We would sacrifice our last cent, pour 
out our last drop of blood, and endure all the horrors of war 
rather than yield. Yet Wall Street thinks it can, by a threat 
of panic, bluff the American people into surrendering to it a 
right which Congress, through the Constitution, has inherited 
from the people. When Congress can no longer exercise the 
power which it has received from the people wisely and well, 
its plain duty is clear—to deliver it back to the people and not 
bestow it upon a private and oppressive trust. 

To whom is it proposed to give this unlimited power? Who 
is this that it is proposed to make the arbiter of our des- 
tinies, of the fortunes and misfortunes of our future? Upon 
its face it purports to be to all the banks. That is the most 
favorable construction that is claimed for it. But why to the 
banks more than to anyone else? Why not the farmers, the mer- 
chants, the labor unions, or the other industries? Are we will- 
ing to give to the banks unlimited control of all our finances 
and business, even with the promise that they will deal fairly 
with each other? The plan makes no provision to guarantee 
that the banks will deal fairly with the rest of us. Can we 
rely orf those who desire the highest rate of interest to give us 
a square deal? I make these inquiries with no disrespect to 
bankers. I am absolutely opposed to giving special privileges 
to anyone. 

The commission, in a way, has done a great, though incom- 
plete. work. With its conclusions I can not agree, and shall 
oppose this plan to establish a permanent money monopoly. 
If it is enacted into law we shall probably have a few years 
of boom prosperity, in which the wealthy will become more 
wealthy and the producers and consumers poorer. It will 
necessarily be followed by a period of the hardest times for the 
plain people, who will find themselves then in a situation from 
which they can not escape except by most radical procedure. 

While I do not agree with the adoption of such a plan nor 
of that system of finances, nevertheless the recommendations 
of the commission, with some material modifications, can be 
utilized as the foundation for a national monetary system that 
would be an improvement over our present banking laws. In 
adopting such a system we need entertain no prejudice nor 
practice discrimination against the people of New York City, 
or any other section of the country. All that anyone should 
ask is a square deal for all and special favors for none. Im- 
portant modifications have already been secured as a result of 
the agitation for an investigation of the Money Trust, and 
others may be confidently expected. If, however, no better 
plan can be secured, if Congress is prevailed upon to turn over 
the business of the country to a special interest, it is still its 
plain duty to amend the plan in several important particulars, 
only a few of which I shall now suggest. 


The nine directors at large, to be elected by voting representa- 
tives of the branch associations according to the holdings of 
Stock by the different banks, should be entirely eliminated. This 
provision is not necessary for the protection of the banks, as 
that is sufficiently provided for by the very nature of the busi- 
ness to be engaged in and by the two-fifths representation of 
capital in the various local and branch associations, and ita 
absence from the plan will materially lessen the danger of 
monopolistic control. 


A better plan for the selection of a governor and two deputy 
governors, all three of whom are to be ex officio directors, than 
that proposed would be to have these three officials selected by 
the President from lists furnished by the House of Representa- 
tives, each Representative filing with him a list of five names, 
and selection to be made from the five persons whose names 
appeared in the greatest number of lists. This would bring 
these important officials closer to the people and would also 
ussist in keeping control away from Wall Street. I do not say 
that that should be done, but it would be better than the method 
proposed by the commission. 

One of the most dangerous things in the plan is the informa- 
tion that will be obtained by a few private individuals of the 
affairs of all the people in business. No private agency should 
be allowed to have that advantage over the people of this coun- 
try. If we are to have a national reserve association, let it 
be one in fact; the Government itself can best serve that pur- 
pose; and if we are to have such a plan as the one suggested, 
it should be so amended that the Government would be the 
reserve association for all the others and in the interest of the 
people. 

The number of officials and the salaries to be paid to each 
and to the army of clerks and employees necessary to carry on 
the business should be fixed by law, and there should be some 
fixed limit to the capitalization. Otherwise, the profits which 
the Government is to derive in return for the use of its funds 
and as a franchise tax on the proposed monopoly will remain a 
dared indeterminate quantity. It may be much or it may be 
nothing, 


The rate of dividends to be paid on the capital stock should 
be much less than 5 percent. Most of the banks which will fur- 
nish the capital for the proposed National Reserve Association 
are now and have been for years content to receive from the 
banks in the central reserve cities, principally New York, 2 per 
cent per annum. While the Government will not have to pay 
the dividends—and it is claimed by the proponents that it will 
profit from the enterprise—the people will haye to pay them, 
and a high rate of interest generally prevailing is one of the 
prime causes of the high cost of living. 

The lower the prevailing rate of interest to the general public, 
the fewer the men who will be able to live off the sweat of 
other men’s brows, the fewer parasites on the body politic, and 
the greater the number who will be compelled to support them- 
selves. It would not be wise for Congress to follow the reason- 
ing of some of our courts and give its sanction to the doctrine 
that 7 per cent or even 5 per cent is a fair and reasonable 
return for the use of money, because it can be economically 
demonstrated that either 5 per cent or 7 per cent will require 
periodical liquidation. Nor is the usual wail for the protec- 
tion of widows and orphans and innocent purchasers applicable 
here. The latter has not yet made his appearance in this deal, 
and as for the widows and orphans, there are few, indeed, of 
them who are able to clear 5 per cent on the investment of 
funds left them by those who have passed beyond. Most of 
them, in fact, are lucky to find even 2 per cent remaining after 
necessary broker’s charges for finding safe investments and 
taxes are paid. But, by a recent court decision, the trusts 
were decreed 7 per cent in perpetuity on railway investments, 
and here we find them asking 5 per cent and 20 per cent surplus 
on a 50-year investment as safe as Government bonds, 

A maximum rate of discount should be established which 
should be as low as practicable, and bring the benefits to be 
derived, if any, at all times within the reach of the people. 
Speculators can, at times, afford to pay excessive rates for the 
use of money, but this should not be for them. 

I mention only a few of the amendments that should be made 
if the plan should be adopted at all. When it comes before 


Congress for consideration or action I shall make further sug- 
gestions that I have noted as being important. If the people 
generally should become familiar with the plan proposed they 
will back away from it as they would from fire. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN, 
gentleman, 


I yield a few minutes more time to the 
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Mr. LINDBERGH. Very well; I only wish a few minutes. 

This plan is monstrous. More so than any thing that was 
ever offered or proposed. It would practically put the people 
of this Government and the Government itself into a receiver- 
ship. It would place within the control of a few the means of 
commercial exchange by the use of which they would control 
the material merchantable substances of the earth and compel 
the rest of us. to eat out of their hands on such terms as they 
fixed. I must nevertheless speak of the plan in measured terms, 
for when I stop to consider how the people have permitted 
themselves to become slaves of false systems, I realize the pos- 
sibility of their submitting even to this additional burden. 

I appeal to all the people and to the business interests and 
to bankers who should seek independence to study with care 
the proposed plan. The subject is so important that it can not 
be fairly neglected. 

I do not wish to be personal except so far as it is necessary 
to fix the responsibility of persons who have to do with shaping. 
the great problems of the day. I regret that it is ever neces- 
sary to discuss the individual conduct and relations of Members 
of Congress with the business of the country, and the effect 
that their personal interests in a business has on their work 
here in Congress. I have high regard for the personal char- 
acteristics of all the Members with whom it has been my good 
fortune to become acquainted. But upon public problems it has 
seemed to me that a great many Members are guided by stand- 
ards false to the public. 

When I was first elected to Congress I disposed of all busi- 
ness that in the remotest way might, to the least or to the 
most suspecting person, seem a reason to influence my conduct 
on any bill or proceeding in Congress. I did so at a financial 
sacrifice. But when I arrived at the seat of Congress I found 
that committees in charge of legislation are largely made up 
from Members who have direct and personal interest in the 
legislation referred to them. When I discovered that I was well 
pleased that I had sacrificed, for if my constituents should 
think of me, if I had continued my business relations, as I 
think of the members of committees who have a personal inter- 
est in the legislation they deal with, I should be ill at ease in 
my work. I should rather take their testimony on vital ques- 
tions than to leave the decision with them where their personal 
interests conflict with the public interests. 

I make that statement on general principles. I make that 
statement to call attention to the fact that the leading mem- 
bers of the National Monetary Commission, and also of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, because of being associated 
with banks and owning bank stocks, are personally interested 
in the legislation that has been proposed and also in the in- 
vestigation of the Money Trust recently authorized.’ Some of 
the committee members belong to the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, which keeps a lobby to deal with legislation in its in- 
terests. I am not complaining of the fact of the Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, but I—and I am sure the public as well—would like to 
see impartial judges on the committees. I do not like to see 
men sit in judgment on themselves when they are to de- 
cide a matter inyolving their own interest in opposition to the 
public. 

The trouble with this country is that everything is adjusted 
to the dollar instead of to the natural order of things. And the 
trouble with Congress is that Members are looking after some 
special interest instead of serving the public. As long as that 
practice prevails we shall have the cost of living high and the 
pay of wage earners and other producers low. 

If Congress would do its duty, the people would be very pros- 
perous whenever and wherever the natural conditions were suit- 
able for prosperity. I can not see that there is anything to 
boast of in having prosperity for the rich alone. It does seem 
that a little consideration for the fitness of things would make 
people object to the Government serving special interests to 
obtain advantages over the people. It does seem that it would 
be unfair and beyond the conscience of those whom the public 
has entrusted to look after the general welfare that such per- 
sons should recommend or vote for the Aldrich bill, to incor- 
porate a private corporation and give to it the name of the 
National Reserve Association, as if it were to serve a national 
function, when it would be, in fact, a private monopoly, with 
practically unlimited powers to control the general finances. 
I can not understand the citizenship and civic mind of a party 
who would give such power to a private concern, but I do know 
that the selfish interests are using every subterfuge in an at- 
tempt to fool the people. 

The plain truth is that it is proposed to take out of their 
pockets billions of dollars for the use and to make them indus- 
trial slaves of the money kings. It is, of course, impossible to 
defend a bill which would accomplish that. Therefore the ad- 


vocates of the plan decline to enter into a full, detailed explana- 
tion of it. That is why in this controversy my questions di- 
rected to the advocates of the plan have not been specifically 
answered; but instead the answers have led off into a maze of 
words about matters on which there is no controversy. 

In order to explain that, I shall ask the House for leave to 
withhold this speech from the Recorp till I can illustrate this 
practice by inserting into the Recorp certain letters, circulars, 
and newspaper articles which are merely indicative of the way 
in which it is sought to fool the public. 

Hon. Robert W. Bonynge, who was a member of the National 
Monetary Commission, made a speech at St. Cloud, Minn., which 
is the district I have the honor to represent, after which the 
Journal-Press, a daily newspaper in that city, wishing to give 
as much information as it could to the public, invited a dis- 
cussion of the bill through its columns, and particularly di- 
rected my attention to the invitation. To the Journal-Press I 
sent the following letter: 


Noticing in your editorial an co phe comment upon the discussion 
held in St. Cloud on the Aldrich bill, and suggesting t the other side 
be presented, and practically inviting me to answer, which, of course, I 
will, I am peoa to answer now; but as it r ulres a close analysis 
to discuss it in its true meaning, it would take too much space for a 
newspaper article. I shall discuss this question soon in Congress, and 
will then bring the subject out in its details, including some suggestions 
within the plan that may be utilized to advantage by having the Gov- 
ernment serve as the reserve association and exercise the powers in 
favor of the public that this Aldrich plan 5 to give exclusivel 
to a private trust control. It would folly give control to a pri- 
vate monopoly which we should later have to take over with an incum- 
brance. ur present gin is enough of an incumbrance. We must do 
no injustice in a readjustment. The Aldrich plan is radically wrong, 
and it should not be adopted even if Wall Street would not control. 
But I shall show and those familiar with the conditions lying back of 
it know that Wall Street would control. Observe the following, which 
I quote from Financial America, a Wall Street publication, in its issue 
of January 8, 1912: 

“ With the leading popular features of this report we shall not deal 
in consequence, but with the attempt made by ex-Senator Aldrich and 
his colleagues to make it appear to the Nation at large that the pro- 

reserve association, if established, will be controlled by the 
banks of the country other than those in New York City, or, in other 
words, by interests other than those of the country’s most powerful 
financiers—the great majority of whom are to be found in the cit 
mentioned and interested heavily in its banking institutions—we inten 
in this editorial to express our views frankly, and we trust with the 
same open-mindedness which our readers have full cause to know has 
always characterized our opinions heretofore on the currency and 
banking question. 

“ Superficially examined, ex-Senator Aldrich’s mathematical computa- 
tions would seem to lend color to the belief that he has accomplished 
that object. None knows better than he, however, the utter impossi- 
bility and the absolute untruthfulness of such an inference. He knows 
that no curtailment or restriction of voting wer in the proposed 
reserve association can curb or check the domination—-yes, domination“ 
is the word—of the banks of this city over the banking interests of 
this country as they now exist or as 3 may be affected by the 
recommendations of the National Monetary Commission. That domina- 
tion is fixed and permanent because of the solidarity, strength, and 
resources of the banks in this city; because this city is the reserve 
center in the final analysis of all the banks in this country; because 
through this circumstance thousands and thousands of the banks 
2 hout the country look up to and are influenced by the banks in 

s city. 

“ What ex-Senator Aldrich, the commission’s chairman, hopes to gain 
by presenting a recommendation constructed artificially to appease a 
certain degree of public opinion and intended to create an impression 
that the control of the reserve association will be vested in men and 
banks from sections of the country not logically entitled to it, in view 
of what we have just stated, is difficult to ascer He knows that 
his restrictions on the banks in the East will not lessen their power 
or their control of the country’s banks and banking system just as 
truly as he knows that calling a sheep's tail a sheep does not make it 
a sheep. Then, wh Rico to a political subterfuge that can fool no 
thinking citizen and whi must return as a boomerang? Why not 
look facts squarely in the face, recognize them, and admit them can- 
didly and publicly? If the interests in control of the great banks in 
the East have reason to control the reserve association, it will be 
only a matter of brief duration until that will be accomplished, They 
are masters of the situation to-day. <A reserve association will not 
change that condition; and it is a condition and not a theory, as is the 
whole recommendation of the commission. Let the project go through, 
and when the interests of the Nation need financial guidance or direc- 
tion, we predict the votes of the eastern banks—New York and New 
England—in the reserve association will be the majority, for they will 
be followed by the men from the other sections, who have had to rely 
on New York's leadership for their very existence on former occasions 
of peril, and who know full well the saving power of the sanctuary 
afforded them in the ‘domination’ of which we have written. There 
was no occasion to try to cloak the power of the New York City banks. 
There is absolute sonyn giving it disproportionate recognition in the 
reserve association. e only ones deluded by that attempt finally will 
be the eee of the commission, particularly their political chair- 

ich.” 


man, Aldrich. 

When 1 discuss the plan I will show by conditions and facts that 
what Wall Street claims it can do it will do. The speakers and lit- 
erature that it pays for will deny that. The article from which I 
quote was not expected to get out among the people, and the editor was 
unguarded, but told the truth. When the plan comes onto the House 
floor for consideration I shall offer amendments that if adopted will 

ve the Government the power to do for the people what is proposed 

the Aldrich plan to for a private trust. They wil! then say 
that it is not a good plan. I will offer to relieve the banks of the 2 
per cent bonds in the same way. My amendment will protect the coun-. 
try banks in a support of the territory in which they do the business 
and will leave the city banks with the business that belongs to them. 
The city people and the country people will be equally benefited. 
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I have a different and, what I consider, a better 3 offer, but 
wish to test the advocates of the Aldrich plan as to whether they would 
be willing to trust the Government as much as they ask the Government 
to trust a private monopoly. 


The above letter was published. 

Some weeks later Hon. John H. Rich, president of the Minne- 
sota Citizens’ League, caused the following letter to be pub- 
lished : 


I have read with much interest Congressman LIxDnAnoH's letter, 
published in your paper. 

“This letter contains some views which if not properly met and an- 
swered will serve only to cloud the issues in the present movement of 
the business men of the country to bring about a reform of the banking 
system. The nub of Congressman LINDBERGH’s letter is found in his 
quotation from an eastern paper, in which the editor states that the 
control of Wall Street over the finances and business of the country is 
fixed and anent. 

No one can dispute the soundness of this contention. It is generally 
known and admitted among business men that Wall Street has control, 
has had it for many years, and will continue triumphantly in power for 
many years to come, unless something is done. 

It is much more to the point to determine how Wall Street control 
can be broken than by hearings and investigations to attempt to prove 
the admitted fact that its financiers have altogether too much to say 
_ about finances and about business. 

Wall Street control comes from its control of the money of many 
hundreds of banks—in the form of deposited reserves and idle funds— 
which, because of the nature of the present banking laws, gravitate to 
the central reserve banks in New York and are there loaned out to 
operators on the stock exchange as “call loans.” Wall Street has 
control because it has tremendous accumulations of these bank funds, 
and the 8 of this money is the source of its poen 

It is obvious to any business man that Wall Street control will not 
be broken by investigations or by criticisms. It will be broken if at all 
by taking the bank reserves out of Wall Street and putting them where 

85 can not be used in support of stock-exchange operations or manip 
lations. This is exactly what is pro in the banking legislation 
now before Congress, by the terms of the proposed law it will be 
impossible further to loan these reserves upon stock-exch: collateral, 
which is the only kind Wall Street can offer, or for any individual or 
corporation, to do business with the proposed reserve association which 
is to hold the reserves. 

Hereafter it is proposed that these reserves shall be used for the sup- 
port of purely commercial operations—loans to business men on rime 
commercial paper, instead of loans to operators in Wall Street. trin- 

ent provisions are included by which it will be impossible for Wall 
Street or for any other financial or any political group to gain control 
of the reserve association. 

It is proposed to institute a system that will prevent panics, that 
will enable every bank to pay its depositors on demand, and continue to 
loan to those having legitimate credit, irrespective of hard times, stress, 
or adverse business conditions. These are things banks can not always 
do under the present banking system, and things which are essential if 
we are to have a system as food as that of other first-class countries. 

I have no criticism of Congressman LINpDBERGH’s propogal for an 
investigation of the Money Trust; in fact, I think anyt he might 
discover by such action would be valuable information for the business 
men of this country to have, and would haye the effect of still further 
5 the position of the Citizens’ League as I have stated it. 
But Mr. LINDBERGH should not overlook the fact that the known and 
admitted contro! exercised by Wall Street is bad and should be termi- 
nated, or the fact that the business men of the country want a new 
and better banking system than the present. In furthering his proposed 
investigation he should not neglect to give proper attention to these 
more important things. slation is now proposed in Con Le 
us have a reform of the banking system and work for 
all the time, and if, without endangering this more important issue, we 
can have an investigation such as is proposed, let us have that, too. 

I believe Congressman LINDBERGH’S purposes are above criticism, but 
perhaps in his interest in the one thing he has given the other less 
attention than it should have. The bill now before Congress deserves 
the most careful study and examination by every business man. Those 
who have not seen it can get a copy by writing me. It also deserves the 

cial and very thorough study and attention of every Member of 
nesota's delegation. 
Josx H. Rien. 


To this letter my answer was as follows: 


Hon. Jonx H. Rien, 
President Minnesota Citizens’ League, Red Wing, Minn. 


Dear Str: My attention has been called to your communication pub- 
lished in the St. Cloud Journal-Press of February 21, It is very plain 
that you have not understood the main preps. of my resolution to 
investigate the Money Trust. It was not to show that the reserves and 
idle funds are deposited largely in New York and there loaned to specu- 
lators on call.“ That is im t information in the present dis- 
cussion, but pretty generally understood now, It was to show that 
the Wall Street influence extends into a much larger field, and, in fact, 
extends to nearly every section of the country, so that the persons who 
are in control re have the power of controlling credit everywhere. 
Through the occult influence which they exert on business they will 
have the power to control credit as fully after the passage of such a 

n as your various 1 propose as before. Through this power 

ey will control the central reserve association which is proposed as 
effectively as if every director were to be a resident of New York City. 
A curious illustration of the power and method of this influence is fur- 
nished by the National Citizens’ League, which started in Chicago—not 
New York—and has formed branches in nearly every State, your own 
organization being one of the branches. Can you — eny that 
these leagues have been organized through the influence and under the 
direction of Wall Street and that they are universally advocating the 
Aldrich plan of monetary reform and none otber; and, further, that the 
Aldrich plan has been formulated for, through, and by Wall Street in- 
fiuence and is being advertised at its expense? e dollar charged for 
— e does net pay one-tenth of the sums that are bein 
expended in exploiting the Aldrich plan through the various citize 
leagues. f course it is called the Monetary Commisson's plan, but, 
I -_ ar not that the same thing? 

E should make no difference with anyone, however, and it cer- 
tainly makes no difference with me. I have just mentioned the fa 
showing the origin of your organization, to illustrate the power an 
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gress. t 
it first, last, and 


subtle influence of the Money Trust. Those who join the league after 
the start, and Srequentiy those who start the l es, do not know from 
what source the first inspiration comes. Eve y wants to improve 
the money and banking system, and most of the persons who join the 
leagues do so in the faith that they will learn more about the system 
and be able to spread the truth. That is why it is unfortunate that a 
few well-paid agents are furnishing all of the literature through the 
Chicago organization. I entertain no prejudice against Wall Street or 
against the Aldrich plan. If it is a g plan, we should all wish it 
adopted into law. If it is bad and calculated to make more grievous 
the burdens of the people, we should seek to know that and either sup- 
gaat it by a better plan or make such modifications in this as will make 
t better. I deem it, therefore, a splendid opportunity to take up the 
discussion of the question through the league which you EEPE RORE 1 
am reliably informed that you are a worthy, sincere, and able citizen 

and also belleve that the league, as well as yourself, will be interested 
to know all the facts and not one side only—the mother league in Chi- 
cago is sending out only one side. But now that you have issued a 
sort of a challenge to me, I invite, not only your league but the one in 
Chicago, to join in a full discussion of the subject in such newspapers 
as desire to open their columns for that purpose. And I request that 
you use your influence to secure me an opportunity of presenting the 
other side in the columns of Banking Reform, published in Chicago 
under the auspices of the Citizens“ League. This paper has already de- 
voted considerable space in its first issue to me, and it can not fairly 
pin sufficient space to the discussion which I propose, if it desires the 
subject to be fully presented. I will send a copy of my articleg to you 
and the president of any other league who may request them, and also 
to the newspapers of Minnesota which desire to receive them and to 
other papers as well, so far as I can afford to do so. I would also 
request that copies of articles challenging me to discussion of an 

phase of the*plan be forwarded to me. I do not always get time to rea 

all that is in the newspapers, and my attention was called to your 
article by mere accident, 

You make a point in your article of the prevision which the Aldrich 

lan apparently makes, and which is cn lagen to prohibit the further 
oaning of bank reserves upon stock-exchange collateral, and you say 
that these reserves shall hereafter be used “for the support of purely 
commercial operations.” Would it not be possible for the great banks 
of New York and other citles—yes, far greater banks than there are 
now—to loan their money on such collateral and rediscount their loans 
on their own or the indorsement of their local associations, without 
transferring the collateral? How would the National Reserve Associa- 
ee Erow, that the deal did not represent a “ purely commercial trans- 
action" 

Will you also allow me to call your attention to section 56 of the 
Aldrich plan, which, among others, I would like to have pias ges Is 
it your opinion that the Representatives in Congress should give to a 
private corporation the use of $220,000,000 for 50 years, without taxes 
or interest, which all it will have to do is to print for the banks to 
loan to the people at any rate of interest they may wish to charge? 
When you or I or anyone else desires the use of money which we have 
not got, we give our note and pay interest and taxes. Here is a propo- 
sition whereby an association of banks can get lawful money thout 
elther, which they will turn around and loan to us at a rate of interest 
which they have the sole power to fix. Wouldn't that be a pretty good 
proposition for you or me, Mr. Rich, if we could get it? Yet what 
would the country—and Wall Street—think of a proposition to bestow 
such a privilege upon us? 

But t is not all. The report of the Treasurer of the United States, 
February 23, 1912, shows that at the close of business on that day the 
Government funds under his control amounted approximately to $290,- 
000.000, which it Is proposed shall be deposited with the National Re- 
serve Association, whereupon this perste corporation may proceed to 
issue against it lawful money provided for by sections 49. 51, and 52. 
Its notes are to be a first lien on the Government's deposits as well as 
against its other assets. Are these among the things which you wish 
to have done? 

To call attention to more of the pitfalls contained in the proposed 
legislation would extend this letter to an inordinate length, so will 
close here. When these questions have been satisfactorily answered, 
however, I have some more, which I should like to propound, of far 
greater importance than these. 

Very respectfully, C. A. LINDBERGH. 


My letter quoted above was answered by a circular. The 
statements attributed to me in the interview referred to in the 
circular are not correct. I did state that the one good thing 
about the plan is that it is bringing out a most important prob- 
lem for consideration, and much might be accomplished by the 
discussion. I do not claim that all the ideas presented by the 
plan are bad. I do claim that the fundamental principles on 
which the commission bases its plan are to boost special in- 
terests as against the general interests and consequently are 
opposed to the general welfare. That part of the circular which 
purports to be an answer to my letters is as follows: 

CHARGES TRUST RULES LEAGUE—IREPRESENTATIVE LINDBERGH ASSERTS 
MONEY POWER DOMINATES CITIZENS’ ORGANIZATIONS—HB REPLIES TO 
JOHN H, RICH—SIXTH DISTRICT CONGRESSMAN DECLARES BODIES WERE 
FORMED TO SUPPORT ALDRICH PLAN. 

(Dispatch Washington bureau.) 
WASHINGTON. 

Charging that the National Citizens’ e, with branches through- 
ont the conntry, is “organized under the direction of Wall Street to 
advocate the Aldrich monetary plan,” Representative LINDBERGH, of 
Minnesota, to-day in an open letter replied to John H. Rich, president 
of the Minnesota Citizens League, of Red Wing. Minn., who recently 
criticized Mr. LIXDBERGH’S attitude on the Money Trust question In a 
letter published in St. Cloud. Minn, Mr. LINDBERGH said: 

“Tt is very plain that you have not understood the main pur of 
my desire to investigate the Money Trust. It was not to show that the 
reserves and idle funds are deposited largely in New York and there 
loaned to speculators on call. That is Important Information in the 
present discussion, but pretty generally understood now. 

FIELD MUCH LARGER. 

“Tt was to show that the Wall Street influence extends into a much 
larger field and, in fact, extends to nearly every section of the coun- 
try, so that the persons who are in control there have the power of 
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controll credit everywhere. 


Through the occult influence which they 

usiness they will have the power to control credit as fully 

after the * of such a plan, as your various leagues T paa ac as 
erye 


before. T mons this power they will control the Central As- 
sociation, which is now Se as effectively as if every director were 
to be a resident of New York City. 


SAYS IT CONTROLS. 


“A curious illustration of the power and method of this influence is 
furnished by the National Citizens“ e, which started in Chicago 
and New York and has formed branches in nearly every State, y 
own organization being one of the branches. Can you truthfull eny 
that these leagues have been organized through the influence and under 
the direction of Wall Street, and that they are universally advocatin, 
the Aldrich plan of monetary reform and none other, and, further, tha 
the Aldrich plan has been formulated for, . and by Wall Street 
influences and is being advertised at its expense 

“The dollar charged for admissionship does not pay one-tenth part 
of the sums that are being expended in exploiting the Aldrich plan 
through the various citizens’ leagues. 

“Of course it is called the monetary commission's plan, but I ask 
you is not that the same thing? 

“This should make no difference with anyone, and it certainly makes 
ust mentioned the facts, showing the 
ustrate the power and subtle influence 


8 with — ie. 2 
origin of your organization to 
of the Money Trust.” 


It will be noted that Mr. Rich did not insert all of my letter 
in the circular. Then he proceeded to answer in the same cir- 
cular as follows: 


Hon. C. A. LINDBERGH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. LINDBERGH: I bave your kind favor of the 26th ultimo, 
and thank you for the frank explanation of your Sayre in regard to 
the monetary bill now before Congress. I should like to be equally 
estions, and should like to say that it seems 
e “occult influences” exerted by Wall Street 
Reserve Association seem to me to be largely 


frank in answering your 
to me that the fear that 


power. 
W. 
From Wall Street the reserve deposits and i 


DESTROY WALL STREET POWER— 

which is so tly feared. When these funds have been taken away 
from Wall 8 t and Wall Street no longer has the power to grant 
favors, or by fear of favors to be withheld, exercise a dominating in- 
fluence over the banks of the country, its power will only be the power 
that it has in proportion to the remaining money it bas under its 
control. I can iilustrate what I mean best by saying that the power 
of any man, financially s ing, is in proportion to wealth. en 
Wall Street has been shorn of mense accumulation of other 
people's money its . will be proportionately reduced. If you will 
carefully examine the publications of this 989 you will find 
that our position from first has been deci ray antagonistic to this 
control of Wall Street, and that we have repeatedly said it constituted 
& very grave danger which ought to be removed. 


WHERE THE POWER COMES FROM. 


I trust you have not understood my letter to Hon. Alvah Eastman to 
mean that the only thing to which this league is opposed is that the 
deposited reserves and idle funds in New York form the basis of stock 
exchange operations. We realize very well that, as you say, the in- 
fluences emanating from Wall Street have a very much wider and more 
important significance than the mere matter of whether speculation is 
encouraged or not. All of these influences, however, trace themselves 
back to the fact that Wall Street has altogether too much of the people's 
money, and has too little control as to the use it makes of such money. 
My hope is, eromen that this power and these influences can be 
broken by destroying their source, which is the present control of Wall 
Street over the money of the people. I have no faith to believe that 
the power which has been exerted so long, and which has grown so 
rapidly in recent years, and which constitutes such an evil at the 
present time, can ever be broken by any plan except one which will 
remove these deposits from the control of Wall Street and put them 
where they can not be used for loans on stock exchange collateral. 


EVERY DOLLAR RAISED IN MINNESOTA, 


I note what you say in regard to the formation of the National Citi- 
zens’ League, and re to state to you very emphatically that so far 
as the Citizens’ League of Minnesota is concerned, every single dollar 
it has spent has been raised here within the State from business men 
and others whom you know or whose names are at least familiar to 
you, and that not one cent has come directly or by any devious course 
from Wall Street. I wish to be equally emphatic in saying that the 
work of this organization, which has been prosecuted under my au- 
thority, has not at any time been informed, even in an indirect manner, 
by Wall Street, nor subject in any way, shape, or manner to any con- 
trol from Wall Street. A study of our literature, our statements to the 
newspaper press and to the business men, and the statements made by 
public speakers appearing under the auspices of this organization have 
all, without exception, called attention to the very dangers which in- 
terest you so much and have steadily hammered home the fact that the 
control of Wall Street must be broken in the interest of business in this 
and other States. I know of no way in which we could have made our 
antagonism to Wall Street contro] more apparent or more emphatic. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE INDEPENDENT. 


I have been very familiar with the organization and work of the 
National Citizens’ League since its formation. I have been as inter- 
ested as you in knowing whether there were any indirect connections 
with Wall Street or whether Wall Street was engineering the work of 
that organization, with which this organization in Minnesota, although 
independent and distinct from that, is affliated with it, and have been 
unable to find any connection with Wall Street or to develop any other 
situation than exists with regard to our own organization in this State. 

WORK STARTED IN WEST. 

think you have overrated the power of the so-called Money Trust 
in connection with the work of the National Citizens’ League.” All of 
this work started in the West and not in the East, and is being sup- 
ported, so far as m 
manner as the wor 


knowledge and information go, in exactly the same 
in Minnesota—that is to say, by the independent 


subscriptions of local men. In case these organizations are under the 
control and authority of Wall Street it would never have been necessary 
to go outside of New York for enough money to conduct their work. 
On the other hand, it has been necessary in Minnesota not alone to 
solicit the subscriptions of business interests, but to pursue a very 
active 7 for membership in order to provide funds through the 
use of which business men might be thoroughly informed on this very 
important question. 
UNJUST TO BECLOUD ISSUERS. 


I agree heartily with you in ur statements that if the bill now 
before Saray S is right we should all work to have it enacted into law. 
If it is a bad bill defects should be point will 
oe me to say so, I should like to express . that to criticize 

his o ization, and to charge that it is affillated with Wall Street 
under the control of the Mone Trust, when, as a matter of fact, it is 
a local institution, 1 Sea y Minnesota money and trying its best 
in all sincerity to get the facts out on this question before the business 
men of the State, serves only to cloud the issues Involved and make 
them more and more hazy in the minds of the people of the State at 
large. Such criticisms are unjust, and doubtless will have bad effects 
which will be impossible for you to remove because of the fact that it 
is very easy to arouse prejudice, but not so easy to get business men to 
ve the serious y to such a question as as its importance to 
hem deserves. 

CRITICISM WELCOMED, 


It is to the point to confine criticisms of the legislation now before 
Congress to specific things and to point out wherein any defects In this 
bill may lie. I shall be r ae to welcome your criticisms along 
this line, and to give, in so as I can, our views in regard to any 
objections you may raise. 


MONEY-TRUST INVESTIGATION. 


Now, in regard to the so-called Money Trust. I find that you and 1 
are in perfect accord in one thing—that is, that there is a Mon 
Trust of some kind which exerts a very powerful influence in th 
country. I doubt very much whether any investigation will show that 
it is in organized form. If, in your 3 It worth While to go 
ahead and prove, through an investi n which will cost a great deal 
of money, that such a does t, there is no objection whatever 
to your doing so, although it may. not be productive of results of great 
benefit to business men, but simply prove something which we all know 
exists. If you can go further and bring out facts that are not already 
known in regard to the extent and ramifications of these influences 
there is nothing thgt you uncover that will not directly help the work 
of this league by showing the business men with more and more force 
how important it is that the defects and pitfalls of the present bankin: 
system remedied. If a Money Trust exists, it is the direct . d 
of a banking m which has remained practically unchan since 
the Civil War, and the business men of this country have themselves 
to thank for not having made It impossible long ago for Wall Street to 
continually extend its power. 


ASKS LINDBERGH’S COOPERATION, 


It seems to me that this organization is working along the same lines 
you are, to eliminate the serious dangers under the present banking sys- 
tem and te substitute a better system which will limit the power of 
Wall Street and prevent any group of financiers from enriching them- 
selves or extending their operations through the use of money which 
does not belong to them, but to many thousands of de tors in banks. 
These facts to me that you ought to be a member of this organ- 
ization and take an interest In its work and keep in touch with what 
it is Some. I shall be glad to have your membership fee and put you 
on our lis 


Thanking you for your letter and the opportunity you give me of 
making a nk reply thereto, I am, 
cars. very truly, Jonn H. nien, President. 


In the same circular was a purported interview with me, 
which never occurred, but I have no doubt Mr. Rich thought it 
had or he would not have quoted it. My objection to Mr. 
Rich’s circulars are that he did not use my whole letter. ‘The 
public was entitled to it all, if any was used. 

Mr. Rich wrote me a personal letter, saying he would discuss 
the plan. To that I answered as follows: 


Hon. J. H. RICH, 
President Citizens’ Lesqse of Minnesota, 
Publishers of Banking Reform, Chicago: 

Replying to your letters, I acknowledge with pleasure the courtesies, 
and will gladly discuss the monetary plan. I note that you prefer to 
have me make no statement concerning Wall Street influences in favor 
of the plan. I am willing to leaye Wall Street out of the discussion 
if the advocates of the bill will discuss it on its merits and demerits 
and not pretend that Wall Street opposes it, and In that wey seek to 

t the public to support it; but if its advocates continue to claim that 
Wall Street 0 the measure I shall show some of the facts that 
relate to Wall Street. 

As I was challenged, I desire to direct the discussion along lines to 
secure the most information on the mee in the least time and space, 
confining my letters, so far as possible, oven roximately 1,000 words 

wi ints to In each letter and 
ms on the different sections. If 
uestions, I shall follow with an- 


e most burdensome Taber, most people can secure 
only the bare necessities of life. 

None of the advocates of the plan, so far as I have been able to 
learn, has discussed its details. I will do that in these letters. I 
ask that you answer all questions and objections section by section of, 
the plan until we have covered it. We can propose amendments. Do 
not Fail to answer each point to which I direct your attention. You 
did not answer two important questions in my letter No. 1, I will 


give their — 2 a a good plan, pros 
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explain one of them here, assuming that you may answer the other in 
the meantime. 

By section 56 it is provided that on the first $900,000,000 of the as- 
sociation's notes it shall pay, for the full period of its charter, 50 years, 


a franchise tax of 14 per cent per annum on an amount equal to the par 
value of the United States 2 per cent bonds transferred to it by sub- 
scribing banks. Unless the subscribing banks transfer the bonds to it, it 
+ will pay no tax whatever on that portion of this sum in excess of 
national bank notes outstanding, now Nee $680,000,000. But 
the banks can transfer these bonds to individuals friendly to the Money 
Trust, retire the natioral-bank notes secured 80 and relieve the 
association of the tax on the whole $900,000,000. That is what, in 
common parlance, is called a joker. The Government has reserved the 
pans to pay these bonds 1930 and, to maintain its credit as it should, 
will probably do so. Holders of the bonds will have no taxes to pay on 
them and will draw $244,800,000 of interest in the 18 years, and out of 
the whole affair, on that section, would save their private monopoly 
$675,000,000 taxes in addition, in the term of its charter. Does anyone 
wish to assume that they will not take advantage of this 5 
But if all the bonds are transferred to the association which (that im- 
puss that all the national banks would have to join it) are now held 
y banks to secure circulation, it will, computing from the Treasury re- 
port, February 23, 1912, still be exempt from taxation for 50 years on 
approximately $220,000,000, 
ction 56 would give the association the use of $220,000,000 for 50 
years without charge, and by it a private monopoly may, at its option, 
get $900.000,000 exempt. I ask you to answer if you favor the Govern- 
ment giving to a private mcnopoly the right to print what will pass as 
money $900,000,000, or even as much as $220,000, , Without paying for 
it when the plain people will have to pay for every dollar they get? 
When the Government has to raise money, it issues its bonds an s 
interest on tkem. This plan proposes to give to a private corporation, 
when it wishes to secure money, the porer to print bills to pass as 
money without paying anything for the privilege. you advocate 
that section? If not, what amendment would you suggest? I am op- 
posed to giving any such poner to a private corporation, That is not 
he worst section in the bill, however. When you state your position on 
that section I will take up another. 

I call your attention to the fact that the assoelation would be abso- 
lutely owned by the same banks that are now running the finances of 
the country. That these are the banks that would borrow its money. 
Neither you nor I nor anyone else can borrow from it. The plan does 
not propose to change the law to regulate them. We will have to deal 
with the same banks that we now do. Now, under our present laws, if 
they are bold enough to dare it, the banks can in some measure act 
without being bound by the central money power. If once the proposa 
monopoly is completed they will be 8 tied to it, and the banks 
witb less than $1,000,000 capital will cut little figure. My discussion 
will lead up to show that, after you haye answered some questions on 
specific sections in the plan. Rich, president of the Minnesota 
League, I believe to be an honest man. Since his first letter appeared 
challenging the discussion of the plan several of my friends who know 
him, state that he is very much in earnest, and that he Is fair. That 

ing so. I feel. confident that when we haye discussed section by sec- 
tion of the bill that we shall finally agree that most of them should be 
amended. That is why I wish that each of my questions be specifically 
answered, because I think we can, r the discussion, prepare an 
honest plan which, if enacted into law, will take business out of its 


present stagnation. 
Respectfully, C. A. LI NDR. 


To that letter I received a copy of Banking Reform containing 
an article in reply and also a letter from Mr. Rich. 

The answer of Banking Reform I quote, omitting their quo- 
tations from my letters, which show for themselyes. The 
answer was as follows: 7 


The National Citizens’ League, in its desire to promote a free, un- 
prejudiced, nonpartisan discussion of banki and currency reform, 
opens the columns of 3 Reform to all citizens who have construc- 
tive ideas for remedial legislation, or who have criticisms to make of 
the reform plan proposed by the National Monetary Commission. 

Hon. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, a member of the Minnesota delegation 
in Congress, and a foe of the Money Trust, has criticized the pro 
plan on the ground that the National Reserve Association would be 
controlled by Wall Street. We have therefore asked Mr. LINDBERGH to 
state specifically his reasons for this belief. In our letter to Mr. LIND- 
c ip — 5 that 11 ticl i 

We sugges at you confine any article you may care to write to 
the manner in which Wall Street, New York, or the Money Trust, 
would control the proposed reserve association, and what it would do 
with the control if it got it.” 

As we have yet to learn how the Money Trust could get hold of the 
National Reserve Association, and what it would do with it if it got it 
we are keenly anxious to have somebody answer the question. But Mr. 
LixDnnnan has disappointed us. He opens his discussion with a criti- 
cism of the Propos method of ridding our currency system of the 
bond-secured bank notes. We hope Mr. LINDBERGH will later avail him- 
self of the opportunity to use these columns to answer the question. 
He says: 

a 


CRITICISMS BOILED DOWN. 


Mr. LINDBERGH'S objections, as above stated, may be boiled down to 
these three propositions: 

“1. That the association could evade the payment of the proposed 
tax of 13 per cent a year on $680,000,000 of United States twos by 
arranging to have private investors buy the bonds from the national 


nks, 

“2. That if the banks, on the other hand, sold the bonds to the as- 
sociation, thus repens tee association to pay the franchise tax, the as- 
sociation would still exempt from the Pind boas of any tax on $220,- 
EAEAN of additional circulating notes that it could issue under the 
plan, 
“3. That the banks are now in some measure free from central con- 
trol; that under the plan they would be tied to a private monopoly; and 
that the small banks would be swallowed up.” 

It is to be regretted that Mr. LINDBERGH does not open his attack 
on the plan of the 1 | Commission by striking at the funda- 
mental principles on which the plan is based. The National Citizens’ 
League is interested in fundamental principles. The league believes 
that these principies are incorporated in the plan. 

The manner in which these principles are to be worked out in tech- 
nica! detail is a matter for the Congress of the United States to de- 
termine after a full discussion of the whole question. The particular 


detail which Mr. Linppercn discusses in the above criticism is one to 
which the commission has given a great deal of conscientious study. 

The fact that we haye an inelastic, unscientific bank-note currency Is 
not, we believe, a matter of debate. That the volume of our bank-note 
currency ought to be regulated by the needs of the business community 
and not by the market, for the bonded debt of the United States is like- 
wise, we believe, recognized by Mr. LINDBERGH and all other intelligent 
men. The problem before the commission and before Congress is how 
to substitute a scientific bank-note currency for our bond-secured cur- 
rency with the least disturbance to the country, and without loss to the 
Government, the banks, or the ple. The commission has proposed a 
tentative plan for this particular reform. Better plans may develop 
in the discussion in Congress, But Mr. LINDBERGH proposes no sub- 
stitute for the plan he criticizes. His criticism is destructive; what 
the country demands is constructive criticism. 


THE ANSWER TO MR. LINDBERGH. 


1. If Mr. LINDBERGH knows of any arge pursed philanthropic capi- 
talists who stand ready to inyest $680, „000 at er cent interest, 
he has access to sources of information closed to 91,972,265 of his fel- 
low countrymen, basing the computation on the official census of 1910. 

The Government twos of 1930 sell around par because they are used 
by the national banks as a basis of issuing bank notes. The banks 
make the market for them. Without the circulating privilege they 
would sell on a 3 per cent basis, as do the Panama threes. As an in- 
vestment bond, shorn of the circulating privilege, they would sell not 
at 100, but around 70. A gl owerful syndicate, such as Mr. LIND- 
BERGH has in mind, might be induced to take over this mass of bonds 
around 70. But this would mean a loss to the banks of $300 per bond, 
or $204,000,000 on the whole amount. That the 7,300 national banks 
of the country would give TA the privilege of issuing their circulating 
notes and pocket a loss of $204,000,000 in the bargain, is a proposition 
that Mr. LINDBERGH surely does not wish to discuss seriously. 

But how does Mr. LINDBERGH propose to get this $60,000,000 of 
bonds out of the Treasury into the hands of his great: syndicate? The 
charter bonds—to the amount of about $150,000,000—could be obtained 
from the Treasury only by closing up the banks—they are there to stay. 
The additional bonds deposited to secure circulation could be obtained 
only by the deposit by the banks with the Treasury of an equivalent 
amount of lawful money. The banks would then get their bonds, but 
the Would set their many back only as the bank notes came in grad- 
ually for emption. Under the law, furthermore, the Treasury will 
receive no more than $9,000, that it 
would take several years to get the bonds—no matter how willing might 
be Mr. LinDBERGH’S syndicate to pay spot cash. 

13 5 t proposition therefore reduces Itself to an 
absurdity. 

II. Mr. LINDBERGH’S second objection is that the association would 
have the privilege of issuing $220,000,000 of circulating notes without 
the payment of any tax. 8 underlying idea is that it is unjust that 
any institution should have the privilege of issuing demand notes to 
pass as money without Paying a tax for the privilege. 

In this connection, Mr. LINDBERGH may find in the report of the 
Indianapolis Monetary Convention—1898—a lucid discussion of the 
whole question of “ Taxation of banks,“ with especial reference to the 
matter of the taxation of note issues. 

A tax on note issues is a tax on the people—it increases the cost of 
borrowed money. It is always the consumer who pays the tax. The 
$220,000,000 of notes Mr. LinpBerGH would tax are the notes that the 
commission believes would be needed by the farmers at harvest time to 
move the crops of the West and South. on these notes would be 
a tax on the farmers—it would increase by just so much the cost of 
funds they need to market the products of their industry. 

In some countries note issues in excess of a certain amount are taxed; 
but this is not a tax on the privilege of issuing notes; it is a tax for 
the purpose of increasing the cost of loans, and so checking undue 
expansion of credit. Such a tax is proponga in the piss now under 
srr repo in this country. It is one of the proposed safeguards against 
nilation. 

Why, may we ask Mr. LINDBERGH, should notes be taxed and deposits 
not be taxed? If Mr. LINDBERGH discounts his paper at his bank in 
Little Falls, Minn., he maY use the funds he thus obtains either in the 
form of a deposit on which he can check or in the form of bank notes. 
He may pay for his winter's coal with a check or with bank notes; it 
makes no difference to the bank. If he thinks that bank notes should be 
taxed, why, then, should not his deposit be taxed? One form of bank 
credit is Test as good as the other for his use in the payment of his 
3 3 raoe i 1 goga as . he is known, and 

may om hand to hand In exactly the same manner as a bank 
note. Toes he think his check should be taxed? 

Does the friend of the people propose to tax the people? 

III. Mr. LINDBERGH’S third objection—that the proposed national re- 
serve association would strike at the independence of the small banks— 
is, we believe, founded on-insufficient study of the plan. The bulwark 
of our American banking system is the independent bank, owned and 
managed by the trusted men of affairs in the community it serves. Any 
proposal for banking reform which did not preserve this independence 
would be repugnant to our American banking traditions, 
banks are now, to a greater or less extent, the feudal dependents of the 
big city banks. The national reserve association would strike at the 
very root of this feudal system and would give the small banks of the 
country a real democratic independence in piaca of the pseudo independ- 
ence they now have in our banking oligarchy. 

Mr. LINDBERGH plainly views banking in this country as a monopoly: 
he assumes that the national reserve association would be a “ private 
monopoly“; and he makes the gba d error of assuming that the associ- 
ation would be a profit-making institution, and that its profits would go 
to its shareholders, 

These . are based on .a surprising lack of knowledge of 
American banking and of the plan of the Monetary Commission. We 
have in this country a free banking system—anybody with a little 
money can open a bank anywhere in the United States, receive deposits 
of the pees money, make loans to the business community,.and com- 
pete with every other banker in the country. The reserve association 
would not disturb this system of free banking. 
be free to go into the banking business and 
holder in the association. ut with the 
operation there would be even more fr 
banker. He would get from a public institution as a matter of right 
what he now gets from the big banks as a matter of favor. The idea 
that the assoclation would be a profit-making monopoly is a strange 
delusion. The association would pay, at the maximum, n rate of 
dividend to its shareholders so low that many banks are asking what 
would be the use of their joining it. All the profits of the Institution 
in excess of this low rate of income on the investment would go to the 
Government, and so to the people, who are the Government. 


„000 a month for this purpose, so 


The country 


Anybody would still 
besme a member and share- 
roposed cooperative plan in 
om of action for the small 


„... gee pe ee a Dee Te ae a ̃ꝗↄ ‚ . Sia Cpe om 
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My reply was the following letter: 


To Hon. Jonn H. Rien, 
President Citizens’ League, Minnesota, 
and to Publishers of Banking Reform, Chicago. 

GENTLEMEN: It was my aim to discuss with you, so far as I am able, 
Ways and means to secure the best currency banking bil le. 
Your answers show that you favor the Government granting special 
privileges. I am opposed to that. Therefore it is not likely that we 
shall be able to join on a plan. 

The principal statement in your answer that the public should take 

notice of and remember is the following: 
“A tax on note issues is a tax on the people—it increases the cost of 
borrowed money. It is always the consumer who pays the tax. The 
$220,000,000 of notes Mr. IMNDnnnon would tax are the notes that the 
commission believes would be needed by the farmers at harvest time to 
move the crops of the West and South. A tax on these notes would be 
a tax on the farmers—it would increase pa so much the cost of 
funds they need to market the products of r industry.” 

That statement admits, as I have alleged the bill would do, that it 
is proposed, by one section of the bill alone, to give to the money 
monopoly at least $220,000,000. You try to justify it because, as you 
state, it would be needed by the farmers at harvest time to move the 
crops of the West and South. In effect you state that you want the 
Government to give a monopoly power to print that $220,000,000 to 
speculate with the farmers’ products. If you are really anxious to 
help the farmers we can frame up a bill that will not place Wall 
Streeters between the farmer and consumer. Why would you delegate 
that power to a monopoly even if it were not to Wall Street? Do you 
want to create another special interest even greater than Wall Street? 
You say “it would be a tax on the farmers” if the ey a paya a 
tax on the $220,000,000 that the Government would give to it buy 
the farmers’ products. But there is no provision in the bill to prevent 
the meee a7 from charging the farmers wig f sum that it pleases. ons 
49 and 5 ve the monopoly at the least $220,000,000 free from the tax 
for 50 years, and $680,000, additional at 14 per cent, but for noth- 
ing if it chooses to juggle, with praca no restriction as to how it 
shall be used. By another section it would, within a few years after 
its organization, have power to issue billions, and by Jugglery even 

ythin, 


avoid paying taxes on that. You propose to trust ever. to a 
private monopoly. I call your attention to the decision of the Federal 
court in the Stan Oil case (173 Fed. Rep., 177), in which the 


court uses the following language: 

“he power to monopolize vested in a combination is indicative of 
the character of the combination; because it is to the Interest of the 
parties that the power shall be exercised and the presumption is that 
it will be.” 

To the same PIR who now have most of the money you propose 
to give power to print more money. Do you think that their characters 
have changed so that instead of fleecing the public as the 
cates is natural for a monopoly that has the power, and as they have 
done in the past, that now, if we give them the ge 000,000 and the 
other sums pro eg will be public angels an not charge all that 
they can get for its use 

‘We gave away our public domain, our timber, our mineral, our water 
powers, our ports, and our terminals, etc. That is what the stand- 

tters in Congress gave away. Do the railroads charge us less hs a 
because they get hundreds of millions of acres free land grant? 


court indi- 


nothing and much of it through political trickery? Do we get the 
products of the mines cheap use the owners got the ores for little 
or nothing? Does the owner of a lot, who few dollars, 


gets it for a 
sell it cheap when the demand for it has increased 
thousands? If the rich getting itaga for nothing makes things cheap, 
how do <a account for the high cost of living? ow will you account 
for the Rockefellers, the 3 the Hills, the Harrimans, if when 
they get thin for nothing they give the people the benefit of it— 
I mean the 3. rsons who own and control more wealth than all 
the other 93,000, together? Are they letting us have things cheap 
because what they have cost them so little? 

Now, again, you advocate that we should give away $220,000,000 
with no practical restriction as to its use. Are these money kin 
going to Keep it idle between crop-moving times, or will they be an is 
to the stock and bond and uce speculators and loan it to them 
between times? I mean will the big bankers, who will control this 
monopoly, do that if you give them the money without tax, and then, 
when it comes time to move the crops, will they notify the speculators 
to pay because the money will be wanted for the farmers? ask you, 
will they do all these things? Will the money kings make the specu- 
lators pay in crop-moving time and thereby raise the rates of interest 
and consequently reduce the price of crops when the farmers sell? 
Then, again, when the farmers want to buy the finished products will 
thelr prices be raised? I ask Hon to answer these questions. I 
readily see that upon the ad bility of giving to a monopoly 
$220,000,000 we are fundamentally separated. 

You say that the Government is going to get great profits out of this 
private monopoly. How do you reconcile that statement with your 
other statement that if there is any charge It will tax the farmers? I 
infer from your statement that you are willing, when the farmer bor- 
rows, to tax him so as to make him pay, first, 5 per cent annual divi- 
dends and 20 per cent surplus to the stockholders, and in addition the 
cost of an expensive administration by innumerable officers, who would 
fix their own salaries; and, lastly, enough more to make a great profit 
to the Government. But you justify the gift of $220,000,000 to the 
monopoly without paying any tax whatever, The two positions you 
take seem to me to be We opposed. Do you want to create a 
private monopoly at all to assess the Rg 5 to collect the taxes for the 
Government? n these questions I nk the public would be glad to 
have your answers. 

My speech, referred to later herein, sets forth the way in which Wall 
Street would control the National Reserve Association, and T hope that 
you will publish in Banking Reform all of what I said about that. 

It needs no jarge pursed philanthropic capitalists,” as you suggest, 
to be ready to buy the 2 per cent United States bonds to avoid the 
special tax of $680,000,000. These bonds are already owned by the 
same parties to whom you propose to give the power to form a monop- 
oly. o one else can turn them in, according to the bill, and these 
would have the option to do just as they choose. The bonds would be 
held by them in practically the same proportion to their stock holdings, 
They would not needed to base currency on, use their own asso- 
Hato could issue currency without bon Your statement that the 
Government pays only 14 per cent net to show that it would be 
profitable for the holders not to turn the bonds in, because when the 
owners retire the bond-secured bills they will get the 2 per cent interest 
the bonds bear, and in addition avoid a special tax 13 per cent on 


the value to 


an equal amount, which would be 3 
when backed by the Government. 
they probably will be, th 


per cent net—a pretty fine rate 
f the bonds are paid in 1930, as 
ey would get an exemption from tax for 32 
years additional, which would be equivalent to increasing the interest 
to upwards of 5 per cent. . 

Answering some of your less important questions in omnibus. you 
seem to think that private depositors are not subject to be taxed. If 
you will examine the law, you will find that they are. 

Neither my check nor your check should be taxed to us, because when 
we give checks it ers that much funds to the person who owns 
the checks. It is the owner of the funds that should be taxed, the same 
as owners of 8 are. 

1 Scopes e discussion of the Wall Street control from my letters 
because would present it in a speech. I knew very well that you 
would not admit Wall Street's control under any circumstances. I would 
not ask you to do it. The public will form its own opinion about that. 

As to section 56, I ask you to reread it, after first reading 49 and 51, 

eech for further lanation. 
o withdraw from the banks the circula- 
tion privilege, unless they choose to do so themselves. ‘Therefore I see 
no reason to discuss your statement about that. But I do not believe 
in crea’ a special privilege as an inducement for the banks to sur- 
render their circulation. We have too many special privileges now. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the inference of your statement that I 
do not understand. That is a matter for the reader to determine from 

. But I see that, so far as your circulars and Banking 
managed, I am at a disadvantage, because you publish only 
such parts of my argument as you wish a ublish all of your own. 
Pe I have 8 7 that Tarao, a erat devised 2 ing a 
ongress a or a apona privilege tha e proponents d at once 
become solicitous for the farmers and the wage earners and ask them 
to urge Congress to pass it. The proponents well know that the 
farmers and rake earners elect and also defeat legislators as they 
choose. But if the schemers secure what they want they then p 
to collect the extra char; from the farmers and wage earners and 
from the public in general. 

Now, gentlemen, it appears that we are fundamentally separated, 
traveling along different lines and aiming to different pu I 
would be easier for me to be on the same side that you are; but it is 
not my way to look for the easiest side. The coun has gone too 
far to one side—the side of wealth. I can see how those who have 
always been with or who for a long time have had the surroundings of 
wealth may, even in their sincerity, advocate giving additional wealth 
as a special favor; therefore I shall not charge the advocates of the 
Aldrich plan generally with insincerity. It has been my lot to become 
acquainted with all sides of life, from the | meh ose people to the most 
wealthy. I know what the struggles of life are. I know that the 
wealthy have their troubles and that it is not all gold that glitters. 
But I have been among the poor—hbave been poor myself, and am now— 
but, so far as I am concerned, I ask no sympathy. I do, however, sym- 
pathize with humanity in the miscarriage of government, because goy- 
ernment is the foundation of our social conditions, and I shall do 
the evils of the present system. 

Upon the > proner solution of the financial en we seem to be 


and then I refer you to my s. 
The bill does not propose 


far separat have recently made a Congress on this 
obier embodying some of my criticisms of the Aldrich plan, and I 
shall soon publish a little volume deali more fully with the details 


of finances. The speech will be in print in a few days. It answers 
the questions you ask that are not answered in this letter, and I will 
send you a copy. I will also send you a copy of the book when it is 
printed. When you read the speech and the book you will understand 
why we think erently. Therefore we may as well now revert to the 
adage, with the courtesy of no reference to its personal application, for 
it might apply to either or all of us, leaving the application for the 
reader to make. 

Convince a man against his will, 

He holds the same opinion still. 

I wish to remind * of something that possibly you are overlooking 
in this discussion. connection with that I quote from your letter 
the following: 

“Mr. LINDBERGH’s second objection is that the association would 
have the privilege of issuing $220,000,000 of circulating notes without 
the payment of any tax. is underlying idea is that it is unjust that 
any institution should have the privil of issuing demand notes to 
pass as money without paying a tax for the privilege.” 

Then you go on and attempt to show why they should have. I have 
not 3 the question of who should issue notes to pass as money, 
nor the conditions. I shall discuss that at another time. You are 
trying to teach the le to force Congress to pass the Aldrich bill. 
You Fell them to k for themselves, but at the same time you are 
telling them how you want them to think. You are showing them how 
the Government can authorize a money monopoly to print bills to be 
used as money; and you are advocating the bill that will do that. By 
its provisions the notes, bonds, and securities of private individuals, the 
reserves of banks kept with the association, and the Government de- 
posits will be security for the bills so printed. 

Has it not occurred to you that you are simultaneously showing the 

le, if they will stop to think about it—and they are likely to— 
Pha if a private monopoly can be given the power to issue notes to 
f the Government can 5 that great privilege 
ple. It has all the assets 


instead o Of course, Wall Streeters would 
tremble if they sus he people would get out of all this dis- 
eussion the idea that the Government might as well keep this great 
privilege for the benefit of all the ganie It the Government dld that 
our city banks could not control the reserves that belong to the coun- 
banks, and both the Sey | and city banks would be more independ- 
ent. All the people would be independent. 
Let us refer back and see what was done in the sixties that scared 
the money ess all over the world. Our Government Issued $433,000,000 
backs. If at that time the Government bad taken pains to keep 
fhem at par so that no one would have lost on them, the same as it Is 
pro that this perae monopoly shall 3 theirs at par, there 
would now be no publie debt and gy geen ittle private debt, and 
we would have been prosperous all these years and would now all be 
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rosperous. The Government, Instead of doing that, delegated the 
— to private rtles and the . while the 
private parties too 
anty. 


what are they getting? They know. Are they now . 
ndon 


arry 
recedent in the history of the civillzed 
he brains and wealth of all countries will 
o to North America. That Government must be destroyed or it will 
wr! every monarchy on this globe.“ 
If the Government had kept the greenbacks at par, as it is proposed 
by this private . to do with its bills, we would never have 
otten into this trouble, and everybody would now be prosperous, It 
Impossible to pay 5 per cent interest, saying nothi about keeping 
up an expensive corps of officials and collecting profit for the Govern- 
ment, without having periodical es for the purpose of liquidating. 
It is not within the mathematical calculation to do so on the basis of 
the present distribution of wealth. We sre bound to have periodical 
pon to liquidate Lm 8 Do 177055 advocate a law that by the very 
rms of it will 5 o continuous success of the people? Some of 
our laws are of this kind now, and you are proposing one that is worse 
than any heretofore. < 
If the ponie once begin to realize how outrageously they have been 
enslaved by the false money system and other false practices, it will 
not take long to get a new plan; but if they should turn to the Aldrich 
lan and accept that without amendment, they will the last straw. 
r backs will not only be further loaded but will be broken. Just 
— this money problem agitated until the ple get fully interested, 
as they did in the question of slavery. en they once realize how 
quicky this aeara can, by a proper money an 
anged from a field 


„ but I do of the waste that we now have. The wealthy 
ng by a proper change, except the opportunity to further 


one ~ ag ae 
speech will 


be most prosperous— 
prosperous as natural conditions will allow. We can not be that as 


as 
things are now, and we should change our ones and credit system so 
that it may not be a special-privilege affair. e can not make this 
change until the people are ready for it. 


as it it 


ple to te 
out of the ssion. our claim that it is tearin; 
oppose the Aldrich plan is based on the wrong assum 
is on the advocates of the plan to show that it is better than the pres- 
ent system. When the public has found out the defects of the plan you 
propose, some one will be Fonny- pongi yourselves—to suggest amend- 
ments or a new plan altogether. In meantime we d all be 


working on it. 
Sincerely, C. A. LINDBERGH. 


The Sugar Schedule. 


SPEECH 
HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN Inn House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 16, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21213) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. SABATH said: 
Mr. Speaker: On December 10, 1909, I introduced the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney Gen- 
eral are hereby severally directed and instruc’ to report to this House 
as ily as possible the names of the U ee controlled by the 
American Sugar Refining Co., incorporated January 10, 1891, in New 
Jersey, the names of the directors of each of the several corporations 
so controlled; secondly, the amounts actually received from of 
companies in settlement or compromise of any violations of the cus- 
toms laws, and the dates thereof and the approval for such settlement, 
compromise, payment of moneys due to the United States; thirdly 
a compilation of the amounts that should have been paid to the United 
States on merchandise either fraudulently imported or undervalued; 
and, fourthly, an abstract of the testimony in the various proceedings 
had and the names and rank of the persons 1 and, fifthly, 
the length of time that these frauds were carried on; and, sixthly, the 
reasons why criminal proceedings against the directors of the Basar 
Trust were not instituted. 


This was the first resolution of its kind and was the first real 
step taken against the Sugar Trust. As you will notice, it was 
my desire to secure information for the Members of this House 
and the people of the country concerning the great frauds that 
were being perpetrated by this gigantic trust against our Goy- 
ernment, and why. the Government officials of this administra- 


tion accepted from this sugar combine a fifteenth part of the 
amount that has been alleged the Sugar Trust defrauded the 
Government of at that time. 

When this situation became known to the country there was 
an insistent demand on the part of the people for an investiga- 
tion. The President, Mr. Taft, being greatly interested (and I 
wonder why), sent a special message warning us that an investi- 
gation on the part of Congress might interfere with the investi- 
gation proposed to be carried on by the Department of Justice. 

Not wishing to interfere, and to give him and his administra- 
tion every opportunity to carry on the investigation without 
delay and to eliminate all possible excuse for not proceeding 
immediately, I inserted the following provision in my resolution: 

Provided, however, That should the committee ascertain that any 
investigation on its part may interfere with or obstruct or retard any 
honest prosecution on the part of the Department of Justice of ali of 
the perpetrators of such frauds and all that are in any way connected 
with such frauds, then the committee shall postpone such investiga- 
tion until such time as it will in no way conflict with any criminal 
prosecution. 

This was done to preclude interference with any honest efforts 
on the part of the department and the administration against 
this Sugar Trust. This was, as I stated, on December 10, 1909. 
I patiently waited 16 months for the administration to proceed 
against the gentlemen higher up whe were responsible for these 
great frauds, but during all these months no steps had been 
taken to bring those criminals to justice, and, as I had deter- 
mined that these frauds should not go without proper punish- 
ment, I again, on April 20, 1911, introduced this resolution : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney Gen- 
eral are severally directed and instructed to report to this 
— 9 — as speedily as possible the names of the corporations controlled 


rican Sugar Refining Co., incorporated January 10, 1891, in 


b 
New Jersey, the names of directors of each of the several cor- 


porations so controlled; secondly, the amounts actually received from 
any of these companies in settlement or compromise of any violations 
of the customs laws, and the dates thereof and the approval for such 
settlement, compromise, and payment of moneys due to the United 
States; thirdly, a 5 of the amounts that should have been 
paid to the United States on merchandise either fraudulently imported 
or undervalued; and, fourthly, an abstract of the testimony in the 
various proceedings had and names and rank of the persons prose- 
cuted; and, fifthly, the length of time that these frauds were carried 
on; and, sixthly, the reasons why criminal proceedings against the 
directors of the Sugar Trust were not instituted. 

That was within five days after the Democratic Congress con- 
vened in special session. Just about that time and a little later 
other resolutions of like nature were introduced. 

On May 9, 1911, within 30 days after the Democratie Congress 
convened in special session, resolution was adopted by Con- 
gress to investigate the Sugar Trust. I wish to state that during 
this time I introduced three bills exempting certain articles of 
food from duty. in two of which sugars of all grades were in- 
cluded. One of these bills was during the final session of the 
Sixty-first Congress and the other two were introduced during 
the present session, and during all this time I have continuously 
advocated, insisted, and demanded the investigation of the Sugar 
Trust and placing sugar on the free list. 

Is there any wonder when I say that I now feel elated at 
seeing my labors rewarded by having the pleasure and satisfac- 
tion of knowing that this House is placing sugar on the free 
list, and that criminal proceedings have been finally commenced 
against the officials of the Sugar Trust, a gang of pirates. 

I feel satisfied with my efforts and my work, as I firmly be- 
lieve that my insistence and persistence and the new resolution 
that has been prepared forced the administration to proceed a 
few days ago to bring these malefactors to trial. 

Mr. Chairman, placing sugar, which is a necessity of life, on 
the free list is a step in the right direction. I have always be- 
lieved that it is unjust and unfair to tax the necessities of life, 
and I hope that at no late day my bill placing all other food 
articles on the free list will be favoraby reported. 

Exempting sugar from duty will relieve American consumers 
of the payment of $115,000,000 annually, thereby invoking an 
indirect saving of at least $7.50 for every family each year. 
And when such taxes are removed from the other necessities of 
life the high cost of living problem will have been solved. 

This action by the Democratic House conclusively demon- 
strates that we are legislating for and in the interests of the 
people, and that we do not believe in placing burdens upon 99 
per cent of the people for the benefit of the other 1 per cent. 
The same 1 per cent controls and regulates the prices which the 
consumer is compelled to pay for all of the necessities of life, 
and which prices they manipulate at will without regard to the 
law of supply and demand. 

I am also heartily in favor of and will with pleasure vote for 
the excise tax, which provides for a tax of 1 per cent on all 
incomes of $5,000 and over. 

This law will transfer to the people who are best able to bear 
it a portion of the burden that has long been borne upon the 
shoulders of those that can least afford to pay it. 
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The Sugar Schedule—Free Sugar. 
SPEECH 


HON. H. ROBERT FOWLER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 15, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 21213) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and 
encourage the industries of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses — 

Mr. FOWLER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: While it is one of the primary duties of or- 
ganized government to provide sufficient revenue to defray the 
necessary expenses thereof, yet it is equally binding upon such 
government to enact only such laws as will bring the greatest 
good to the greatest number. The taxing power should never 
lay heavy hands upon the necessaries of life except in times of 
emergency, and then it should be used discriminately, in favor 
of the masses, by placing the burdens of taxation upon the 
luxuries of life and upon those who are most able to bear them. 
Our greatest temporal wants are found in supplying ourselves 
with food, raiment, and shelter. These are necessaries of life 
and are common to all men alike. 

Our greatest comfort and happiness is not necessarily found 
in an expensive and wasteful supply of these articles, but a 
plain and wholesome supply in sufficient quantity to satisfy 
that law which gave birth to our existence and which numbers 
our days is not only necessary to our happiness but to life 
itself. That power which places this supply beyond our easy 
reach entails upon us not only unnecessary burdens but becomes 
our inveterate enemy. 

A heavy tax upon these articles is one of the ways of lessen- 
ing our chances for this supply. Were the wealth of this 
country equally distributed among the people with power to 
maintain this equality, then the burdens of taxation would fall 
upon all alike, regardless of the articles taxed and the rate of 
duty placed thereon. 

But this is not the case. The wealth is in the hands of the 
few, and the masses are poor and dependent upon their daily 
labor for support. A heayy tax upon the necessaries of life is 
keenly felt by them. It increases their hours of teil and length- 
ens their period of servitude. The owners of large capital 
and big interests are the strongest advocates of a high tariff, 
and they have invariably succeeded in getting laws passed 
which place the highest rates of duty on articles most commonly 
used by the toiling masses and the helpless poor. 

TAX ON SUGAR. 


Sugar is a necessary article of food. It ought to be on every 
table in the land three times a day, and yet it has been heavily 
taxed from the beginning of our Government with but few ex- 
ceptions. The tariff act of 1789 taxed brown sugar at 1 cent a 
pound, loaf sugar at 3 cents a pound, and all other sugars at 14 
cents a pound. 

The act of 1790 taxed brown sugar at 14 cents a pound and 
all other sugars 23 cents a pound. 

The act of 1790 taxed refined sugar at 4 cents a pound. The 
acts of 1795 and 1800 placed a tax of one-half cent a pound on 
brown sugar. The act of 1816 taxed brown sugar at 3 cents a 
pound, powdered sugar at 4 cents a pound, lump sugar at 10 
cents a pound, and loaf sugar at 12 cents a pound. The act of 
1832 taxed brown sugar at 24 cents a pound and white clayed 
sugar at 31 cents a pound. The act of 1842 taxed brown 
sugar at 2} cents a pound and refined sugar at 6 cents 
a pound. The act of 1846 taxed all kinds of sugar at 30 per 
cent ad valorem. The act of 1861 taxed brown sugar at three- 
fourths cent a pound; refined sugar at 24 cents a pound; refined 
sugar, after being colored and adulterated, at 4 cents a pound. 
The act of 1870 taxed raw sugar, not aboye 7 Dutch stand- 
ard in color, 11 cents a pound; raw sugar, above 7 Dutch stand- 
ard and all other sugars not above 10 Dutch standard, 2 cents a 
pound; above 10 Dutch standard and not above 13 Dutch stand- 
ard, 2} cents a pound; above 13 Dutch standard and not above 
16 Dutch standard, 2} cents a pound; above 16 Dutch standard 
and not above 20 Dutch standard, 3} cents a pound; and all 
sugar above 20 Dutch standard, and all refined, loaf, lump, 
crushed, powdered, and granulated sugar, at 4 cents a pound. 

The act of 1883 taxed all sugar not above No. 13 Dutch stand- 
ard and testing 75° at 1% cents a pound, and for each additional 


- 


degree four one-hundredths of a cent per pound. All sugar above 
No, 13 Dutch standard and not above No. 16 Dutch standard, 
21 cents a pound; above No. 16 Dutch standard and not above 
No. 20 Dutch standard, 3 cents a pound; all above No. 20 Dutch 
standard, 33 cents a pound. 

By the act of 1890 sugar was placed on the free list, but a 
bounty of 11 cents a pound to 2 cents a pound was given the 
American producer. 

The act of 1894 taxed brown and raw sugars at 40 per cent 
ad valorem, and all sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard and all 
sugar which had been discolored was taxed one-eighth of a cent 
a pound additional. ` 

The act of 1897 taxed all sugar not above No. 16 Dutch stand- 
ard and which tested 75° by the polariscope at ninety-five one- 
hundredths of a cent a pound, and for each additional degree by 
the polariscope test thirty-five one-thousandths of a cent a 
pound additional; all sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard and all 
refined sugar 1.90 cents a pound. 

The act of 1909 taxed all sugar not above 16 Dutch standard 
and all sugar not testing above 75° by the polariscope ninety- 
five one-hundredths cent a pound, and for each additional 
degree by the same test thirty-five one-thousandths cent a pound 
in addition; all sugar above 16 Dutch standard and all refined 
sugar 1.90 cents a pound. 

For more than a century the American table has been heayily 
and unduly taxed under the false and misleading plea that by 
imposing a heayy tariff duty America in the course of time 
would be able to produce enough sugar to supply our home 
demand. During the entire life of this Nation, Congress has 
thrown the strong arm of tariff protection around this infant 
industry and given it a most wonderful opportunity to grow, 
and yet at the age of more than 120 years we find it still ery- 
ing for help. It never has been a healthy child; always pale 
and sickly. It is one of those cases in which nature does not 
afford the proper nourishment. Neither the fostering hand of 
the mother nor the skill of the family physician can save the 
child. It has dwindled along under the influence of tariff 
stimulants, hovering between life and death, until to-day it is 
not more than half as large as it was 100 years ago, compara- 
tively speaking. 

The following table shows the difficulties under which the 
sugar producer has labored in the United States since 1830. A 
close inspection of these figures makes it evident that the 
American sugar producer never will be able to supply the de- 
mand of our people for sugar, regardless of the size of tariff 
tax placed upon it. Statistics prove that during the Inst five 
years the production of cane sugar has been decreasing. In 
1908 we produced 352,000 tons of cane sugar in Louisiana and 
Texas, which was our total production in this country. In 1911 
we produced about 311,000 tons, less than one-tenth of our con- 
sumption. The same table of figures, which I will print in the 
Ttecorp, shows that we produced in this country 456,000 tons of, 
beet sugar during the same year, a little over 13 per cent of our 
consumption, or, when combined, it makes a little over 23 per 
cent of our total consumption. 

The following table of approximate figures is submitted: 


Consumption and production of sugar in long tons in the United States, 


Per cent of 


Production 


Total con- in United 


Years. sumption. 


3, * 
3,351,099 
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SOURCE OF OUR SUGAR SUPPLY. 

The world is producing annually about 16,500,000 long tons of 
sugar. Of this amount we produced in 1911 a little more than 
800,000 long tons of cane and beet sugar combined. The produc- 
tion of cane sugar is confined almost exclusively to Louisiana, 
with a small quantity produced in Texas. During last year 
Louisiana produced 300000 long tons and Texas 11,000 long 
tons, making a total production of 311,000 long tons of cane 
sugar. 

The production of beet sugar in the United States is chiefly 
confined to Michigan, California, Colorado, Utah, Wisconsin, 
Idaho, Iowa, and a few other States in smaller quantities. Dur- 
ing the same period we produced, in round numbers, in the 
United States 500,000 long tons of beet sugar. We produced 
in the Territory of Hawaii last year 506,000 long tons of cane 
sugar and in the Territory of Porto Rico 291.900 long tons of 
cane sugar, making a total production of about 800,000 long 
tons of cane sugar from these two Territories. Put this with 
the 311,000 tons of cane sugar produced in continental United 
States, and we have a total production of cane sugar in the 
United States and her Territories aggregating a little more than 
1,000,000 long tons. Add to this amount the 500,000 tons of beet 
sugar, and we have a total production of 1,500,000 tons of cane 
and beet sugar in the United States and her Territories. 

It is estimated that we consume annually 3,500,000 tons, 
which is more than twice the production in the United States 
and her Territories combined. These figures show that the 
amount produced in the United States is less than one-fourth 
of our consumption. It is evident that we will be compelled to 
go upon the markets of the world to buy more than one-half of 
the sugar consumed by the American people. The table of fig- 
ures which I have cited and the table which I now cite relative 
to the production of sugar in the world indicate with much 
certainty that this condition will continue indefinitely and that 
we will always be compelled to go upon the markets of the 
world to buy the bulk of the sugar consumed by our people. 

I submit the following table, which shows the production of 
cane and beet sugar in the world for the last five years, by 
countries, which table is taken from the Crop Reporter for the 
month of March, 1912, published by the authority of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture: 

Production of sugar in countries named from 1906-7 to 1910-11. 
[All data are from official sources, except where otherwise stated. The 
figu refined sugar, 


res refer to raw or to according to the kind re- 
ported in the original returns.) 


1910-11 
Countries. 1906-7 | 1907-8 | 1908-9 | 1909-10 | (prelimi- 
nary). 
CANE SUGAR. 
North America. 


United States: 
Con 


cada: 888888 


4 42,200 
$37,400 
491,400 


1 Pretimi census return. 

— inary 

Fx 
Data 


for calendar year in which erop year ends. 
for 1909 and 1910, 


1910-11 


1907-8 | 1908-9 | 1909-10 | (prelimi- 


11, 800) 
148, 000 


132, 800 
14, 700 
68, 900 


150, 400 
66, 100 
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Total beet and cane sugar. 14, 241, 500/13, 665, 900114, 262, 00014, 524, 


1 Sugar on er internal revenue tax was paid. 
2 Unofficial 
. Mar. 31. 


ae June 30. 
„ 496,800 short tons of “granulated” and 4,900 of 
10 In addition to Ontario, Alberta produced 2,230 long tons in 1907-8; no data for 


later 
5 1 w for beot-sugar in 
m 
6 Total 8 terms of 
tet Si ease long tons; 27 646,452; 1908-9, 711,654; 1909-10, 


entering factories. 
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According to these tables of statistics the world produced 
last year 8,321,500 tons of cane sugar, with British India in the 
lead with 2,226,400 tons, producing more than one-fourth of the 
world’s crop of cane sugar, followed by Cuba with a produc- 
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tion of 1,500,000 tons, and Java with a production of 1,234,000 
tons. These three countries produce more than one-half of ali 
the cane sugar in the world. j 

The production of beet sugar in the world falls a little short 
of the cane sugar, being 8,097,000 tons for last year, making a 
total of cane and beet sugar of 16,418,500 tons for the entire 


crop of the world. Germany stands at the head of the list of 
beet-sugar production, 2,548,900 tons, being more than one- 
fourth of all the beet sugar produced in the world. 

It will be seen that in 1911 the United States and the West 
Indies produced 3,106,700 tons of cane sugar and 465,400 tons of 
beet sugar ; total, 3,572,100 tons. We consume about as much as 
is produced in all of these countries. The United States pro- 
duced less than 800,000 tons during the year. 

With our poor showing, as compared with the capacity of 
other countries to produce both beet and cane sugar, it is idle 
for us to talk about being able to compete with them, either in 
quantity or cost of production. If this be true, is the Ameri- 
can Congress justified in keeping up an unreasonable tax upon 
this most necessary article of food? The present rate of duty 
is more than 65 per cent. 

It is estimated that this tax forces the American consumer 
to pay into the coffers of the Sugar Trust $150,000,000 annually, 
a sum many times the value of the entire American crop of 
sugar, a sum three times as large as the entire revenue received 
by us at the customhouse on sugar. What do you think of 
it as a business proposition? If it does not look good to you 
from a business standpoint and if it appeals to you as a bad 
investment, do you think that we ought to fasten such a propo- 
sition upon the American people? 

FREE SUGAR. 


The bill under consideration proposes to place sugar on the 
free list. This step, if taken, would sacrifice between $50,- 
000,000 and $60,000,000 of our revenue, a very large sum to 
lose, but it is proposed to replace this sum by an excise tax of 
1 per cent on annual incomes from business above $5,000. A 
bill to that effect is now pending before this House, which will 
be passed as soon as the sugar bill is out of the way. The 
House will pass both of these bills, and if the Senate and the 
President will give their approval both of them will become 
Jaws before this session of Congress adjourns. Such legislation 
is in the interest of the people at large. Free sugar would 
undermine the American Sugar Trust and give the people of this 
country a chance to buy sugar at what it is actually worth. 

An excise tax on large incomes would place the burden of 
taxation where it justly belongs. The rich are much more able 
to pay taxes than the poor, and equity and good conscience de- 
mand a square deal among men in this life. To increase the 
burdens of the helpless by law is tyranny, whether done in a 
republic or an empire. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been waiting with much patience to 
learn some good reason why certain gentlemen on the floor of 
this House are opposing the passage of this bill. The oppo- 
sition comes mostly from Louisiana and the beet-sugar produc- 
ing States. Lengthy arguments have been delivered by some of 
these gentlemen, in which they have labored hard in trying to 
convince us that the enactment of this bill into law will de- 
stroy the sugar industry in America, All of their arguments 
thus far are purely local and selfish. Members from Louisiana 
declare with much emphasis that free sugar will destroy the 
cane-sugar industry in that State. Suppose it does. What 
would be the result? It could do no more than take away less 
than one-tenth of our consumption. Our area for cane sugar is 
very small, and there is no visible hope of increasing it. 

The loss to the sugar-cane growers of Louisiana would be 
comparatively small. Every acre of land which will produce 
sugar cane will produce cotton. The sugar factories could be 
converted into cotton mills. Such a change would be beneficial 
both to the land and the planter, and the world at large would 
lose nothing thereby. 

I presume that no one will contend that free sugar will de- 
stroy the cane-sugar industry in Hawaii and Porto Rico, be- 
cause these two Territories have been engaged in producing 
sugar for centuries without the aid of a protective tariff. They 
have built up their sugar industry upon a basis of world-wide 
competition. It would be worse than folly now to claim that 
they will not be just as able to meet their competitors in the 
markets of the world in the future as they have done in the 
past. Their soil and climate are well adapted to the production 
of sugar cane, and with the advantage of cheap labor they will 
be able to maintain their industry in the open markets of the 
world against all opposition. 

WILL FREE SUGAR DESTROY THE BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY IN AMERICA? 

But it is claimed by the representatives from the beet-sugar 
States that free sugar will destroy the beet-sugar industry in 


America. I deny that proposition, Mr. Chairman. First, let us see 
if this industry is a profitable business. The table of statistics 
which I hold in my hand, and which I will insert in the RECORD, 
shows that the average sugar-beet yield in 1910 in this country 
was 10.17 tons per acre. It also shows that the average yield 
for the last 10 years is a little less than 10 tons per acre. It 
shows that the average sugar extraction from the beet for 1910 
was 12.61 per cent and for the last 10 years was 11.36 per 
cent. It follows that an acre of beets will produce more than 
1} tons of sugar. 

The following statistics of acreage in sugar beets and the 
production of beet sugar for the season 1910 are based upon the 
actual returns to this department from 57 factories and esti- 
mates of 4 factories from which returns were not received : 


Sugar-beet acreage and audi ii Fo aa pe in the United States, 


1 


g| 88S 


Per cent. 


82. 
83. 
87. 
86. 
85. 
84. 

82. 


S888 
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1 By purity coefficient is meant the percentage of tal 
substance tested, whether it be beets, Juice, or sugar. this table it represents the 
average percentage of sugar in the total solids of the beets as determined by tests made 


at the-factories. 
2 Tons of 2,000 pounds each. 
3 Grouped together to avoid giving publicity to data relating to individual 


The a d of beets acre is found by dividing the total beets worked 

by the total aor Hg aes Bye average extract 

of purty, and by the total beets worked; the average content of sugar coofficient 
1 an ding 

fi and divi 

factories, as some of them failod 

the character 


a are not on 
to results of tests, but it is believed that they fairly represent 
of the total beet 

No data re 5 

7 Based on reports from 27 factories and careful estimate for 14 others. 

The acreage planted in 1910 was about 434,800 acres, and the 
amount abandoned about 9.5 per cent. T States, the planted area 
was: California, 97,000 acres; Colorado, 268; Idaho, 15,662; Mich- 
igan, 127,000; Utah, 28,220; Wisconsin, 18,639; other States, 58,000 
acres. 

I am reliably informed that the planter gets about $6 a ton 
for his beets, $10 an acre for his beet tops and beet pulp in the 
way of food for stock, making a total of $70 per acre. It costs 


about $40 per acre to produce and market this crop, which 
leaves the planter a net profit of $80 per acre. I am told that 
the yield often reaches 20 and 30 tons per acre, which would. 
give a net income of $60 to $90 per acre. 


Sugar beets are now grown in Iowa, and a beet-sugar plant up these crops to raise a new crop, about which he knows but 
has been constructed at Waverly, Iowa. I desire to call the little, unless it is more profitable. 
attention of the House to some statistics and figures which Cost of producing corn in 1909. 
have been collected by Mr. H. A. Wallace and reported in 
Wallace’s Farmer, of Des Moines, Iowa, relative to the produc- 
tion of sugar Deets around Waverly, Iowa. The average last 
year was 18 tons per acre. The planter received $5.40 per ton 
for the beets, which equals $70.20 per acre, the tops and beet 
pulp not included, which would add about $10, making, in round 
numbers, $80 per acre. 

Cost ductio . 
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Now, deduct the cost from the income, and it leaves a net 
profit of $37.20 per acre. It is estimated that the production 
of an acre of corn in the same locality costs about $13, that the 
income is $16, leaving a net profit of $3 per acre. If.these fig- 
ures are correct, it will take 12 acres of corn to bring in as 
much as 1 acre of beets, while the labor and cost of producing an 
acre of beets is more than three times what it takes to produce 
an acre of corn. 

I desire now, Mr. Chairman, to call the attention of the 
House, and especially the attention of the Congressmen who 
represent sugar-beet growing States, to the profits per acre 
realized by the farmer from four of the leading crops of the 
country—wheat, corn, oats, and barley. The Agricultural De- 
partment during the last year estimated the cost of the pro- 
duction of these crops and the income therefrom per acre in 
the United States. My figures are taken from these reports, 
which I desire to extend in the Record for further information. 

The net profit on wheat is $5.44 per acre; on corn, $7.82 per 
acre; on barley, $4.33 per acre; and on oats, $3.17 per acre. On of land value. 
close examination of these tables we find that the price per 
bushel fixed by the Agricultural Department on these articles 
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In July, 1910, the Bureau of Statistics, Department of Agriculture, 
is much in excess of the price actually received by the farmer | sent iago iriek to correspondents for catimates of the cost of producing 


for these crops. The price of corn is estimated at 62 cents and | crops in 1909. The foregoing summary shows the average of the reports 
wheat at 96 cents per bushel. It must be remembered that | upon the cost of producing corn. The schedule of inquiry called for the 


following information: Cost per acre of (1) commercial fertilizer, (2) 
wherever sugar beets can be raised wheat, corn, oats, rye, and ri a for seed, (8) 4) planting, (5) cultivation, (6 
potatoes can also be raised, and that the farmer will not give Fathering or harvesting, 070 8 * market. Sa oe ; 


Cost of producing wheat in 1909. 
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Cost of producing wheat in 1909—Continned. 
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Cost of producing oats in 1909—Continued. 
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COST OF PRODUCING BARLEY IN IMPORTANT BARLEY STATES. 


The following data concerning the cost of producing barley in 
1909 are similar to the data concerning the cost of producing 
corn, wheat, and oats, which were published in the Crop Re- 
porter of last April, May, and June, respectively. The figures 
given below are the averages of estimates of about 200 corre- 
spondents of the Bureau of Statistics: 


If these estimates are not misleading, the sugar-beet pro- 
ducer can cut his profits in two and then realize a much larger 
income from raising sugar beets than he can from any other 


crop raised on the farm. 
acre: 


Sugar beets, profit per acre - 
Corn, profit per acre S 
Wheat, profit per acre__ — 5. 44 
Oats, profit per acre — — 
Barley, profit per acre 8 
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With this showing, does anyone really believe that free sugar 
would destroy sugar-beet raising in this country? Men will 
continue to raise sugar beets as long as the income exceeds that 
of other crops. 

In the February issue of the Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
Prof. F. W. Taussig, Henry Lee professor of economics of 
Harvard University, in discussing the sugar-beet industry, said: 


If prst to young industries was needed, it has been given. The 
initial s of trial and unfamiliarity are certainly passed. The in- 
dustry of the far West has certainly passed the infant stage. 


Wiliam Bayard Cutting, one of the first men in this country 
to engage in the production of beet sugar, says: 


The beet-sugar industry is profitable under conditions of absolutely 
free trade, and the United States, being an agricultural country, the 
industry has nothing to fear, even from the annexation of Cuba. 


PROFITS OF THE SUGAR TRUST. 

Ten tons of beets will yield 1} tons of granulated sugar and 
about 300 pounds of molasses. If the sugar should be sold at 
5 cents a pound it would bring in $187.50. Add to this sum $10 
from the sale of the molasses and it amounts to $147.50. De- 
duct from this $60, the cost of the beets, and $25 for operating 
expenses, making a cost of $85. Deduct this from the in- 
come and we get $62.50, which is the net profits of the Sugar 
Trust. This is not quite 75 per cent of the whole cost of pro- 
duction. It was developed in the hearings of the Hardwick 
sugar investigating committee that sugar can be produced for 
less than 3 cents a pound. If this be true, then our estimate of 
thé cost of production is too high aud the profits of the Sugar 
Trust is too low. But, however that may be, the Michigan Reet 
Sugar Co. declared a dividend of 333 per cent, and the Union 
Sugar Co., of California, declared a dividend of 100 per cent last 
year. When we consider that sugar has been selling as high as 
62 cents a pound, at wholesale, we get some idea of the robbery 
which was perpetrated by this big criminal last year. For the 
last 12 years the average wholesale price of granulated sugar 
in New York was 4.89 cents a pound and the average export 
price for the same period was 2.32 cents a pound. 

Not satisfied with robbing the people on a gigantic scale, this 
big freebooter a few years ago slipped a secret spring in the 
scales at the customhouse and robbed the Government out of 
millions of dollars, and when caught, laid its crime on a servant 
working for a salary. It was permitted to expatriate its crime 
by paying back to the Government the cost price of a small part 
of the stolen property. Its hirelings are trying to defeat 
the passage of this bill, and declare in measured tones that 
the sugar industry in America will be destroyed if the duty on 
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sugar is removed. The tariff is the secret spring which unlocks 
the savings of the toiling masses and helpless poor and makes 
robbery easy, plentiful, and profitable. 

Havemeyer, the late sugar king, in his declining years was 
frank enough to admit that the protective tariff is the mother 
of all trusts, but presidents of other trusts are not ready and 
willing to accept this statement. They are not ready to give up 
the business of wholesale robbery of the people. They say 
trusts are the best friends the people have; that they sell 
cheaper than anybody else, and produce a better article. They 
preach peace and friendship, but they are always armed with 
daggers secreted in their treacherous belts. 

Mr. Chairman, I can see some reason why Representatives 
from sugar-produeing States are opposing the passage of this 
bill. Naturally, they want to make a showing for their States, 
but I can not see how anyone not interested in the production 
of sugar can oppose the bill. I was much amused at the in- 
genious argument of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. RUCKER], 
who declared that if this bill should become a law it would put 
his State out of business, likening it to an apothecary without 
medicine. I admit, Mr. Chairman, that it is a deplorable con- 
dition to have an apothecary without medicine, but it is much 
more deplorable to have babies crying for sugar, with none 
to give. Let us have free sugar. 
side.] 


The Duty on Sugar. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM D. B. AINEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 15, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21213) to amend an act entitled An act to provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, for other purposes.” 

Mr. AINEY said: 

Mr. Speaker: After careful consideration of this measure, 
which proposes to remove all tax upon the importation of sugar, 
I am convinced that it ought not to pass, 

The time allowed for general debate on this bill precludes 
an opportunity for discussion at length by all the Members who 
desire to be heard, and therefore I am taking advantage of the 
leave to extend my remarks in order that my position in oppos- 
ing it may be fully defined. 

I have the honor to represent a district whose hills and 
valleys are devoted to agriculture and whose young men are 
contributing to the productive energy of our country as farmers 
or wage earners in shops, mines, or on railroads. 

It has been my careful endeavor during my short member- 
ship in this House to examine all proposed legislation in the 
light of its probable effect upon the farmer and wage earner 
of my district and with a deep sense of obligation which every 
man owes to his country at large to deal fairly and unselfishly 
with all governmental problems. 

In my judgment the bill removing all duty from sugar is not 
. in the interest of the consumer, and therefore would not be 
for the benefit of the people of my district, but would enable 
the Sugar Trust to destroy its competitors and secure for it un- 
disputed control of the American sugar market. 

I desire to call attention to some startling facts in connec- 
tion with this measure, much of which was uncovered by the 


Hardwick committee of Congress, charged with the duty to in- 


yestigate the Sugar Trust. 
I, PRIMARY CONSIDERATION OF THE BILL IS THE SUGAR TRUST. 

The report presented by the Ways and Means Committee 
through the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] divides 
the industry into three main divisions—(1) beet sugar; (2) 
Louisiana cane sugar; (3) refining of sugar. 

On page 5 of this report this astonishing statement of policy 
is advanced: 


The refining interests is the most im 


rtant factor connected with 
sugar manufacturing in the United States. 


Therefore the industrial 


position of refining requires primary consideration. 

Let the American people pause and consider this declaration, 
advanced in advocacy of a law supposed to affect every home in 
the land, that the refining interests—the Sugar Trust—and not 
the consumer is entitled to primary consideration. 


[Applause on the Democratic” 


Il, SUGAR TRUST ADVOCATED REMOVING ALL TAX FROM SUGAR. 

If the abolishment of the tax was in the interest of the con- 
sumer and not of the Sugar Trust one would expect a protest 
from the refiners. Such was not the case. 

Representatives of the American Sugar Refining Co. (the 
Sugar Trust) and its allied interests appeared before the Hard- 
wick committee of Congress in open advocacy of either heavy 
reduction of sugar duty or absolute free trade. 

Among those so appearing were Mr. Spreckels, president Fed- 
eral Sugar Refining Co. (p. 2277); Charles H. Heike, former 
secretary American Sugar Refining Co. (p. 292); William G. 
Gilmore, partner Arbuckle Bros. (p. 1168); James H. Post, 
president National Sugar Refining Co. (p. 527). / 

III. THE ABOLISHMENT OF SUGAR DUTY WOULD AID THE TRUST. 

Before the Hardwick committee these same representatives of 
the Sugar Trust admitted that legislation such as is proposed 
by this bill would inure to their benefit—increuse their business, 
because it would destroy the competition which had already 
wrested some of their business from them. 

When it is borne in mind that the refiners (the trust) are 
not engaged in growing sugar, but their activities confined to 
refining imported raws, the reason is apparent. 

IV. IT WOULD DESTROY. BENT-SUGAR INTERESTS. 


With a frankness quite astonishing these same witnesses ad- 
mitted before the Hardwick committee that the abolition of the 
sugar duty would seriously cripple if not wholly destroy the 
beet-sugar industry of our country, which furnished a beet 
market in 1909 for the product of 416,000 acres of farm land in 
California, Colorado, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

The beet-sugar industry has become a great factor in our an- 
nual supply. Even to-day a shortage in crop of sugar beets 
affects the price of sugar, but the large annual output has made 
serious inroads upon the sales of the Sugar Trust—so their 
officers admitted at the Hardwick hearings. 

V. SOURCE OF THE YELLOW SLIPS. 


This is not all. The country has been flooded with little yel- 
low slips, which the people were asked to sign and send to their 
Representatives in Congress, the intimation being that heavy 
reduction of tariff or free trade in sugar would beneficially” 
affect the consumer by reducing the price of sugar. 

It is disclosed by his own statement that Frank C. Lowry, the 
self-appointed secretary-treasurer of the Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation, is the New York sales agent of the Federal Sugar Re- 
fining Co., and that these petitions which have been sent to Con- 
gress originate from his office, the entire expense for which— 
$12,000—was paid by Mr. Spreckels, of the Federal Refining Co, 

VI. WORLD'S SUPPLY CONTROLLED, 

With continental sugars now controlled by an international 
syndicate, whereby prices and shipments are arbitrarily deter- 
mined, we are asked by this bill to destroy the beet-sugar in- 
dustry, to deprive the cane-sugar grower of Louisiana of the 
only protection which permits his business to exist, and this for 
the benefit of the Sugar Trust, in the expectation that when the 
Sugar Trust has crushed all opposition and in the face of a 
short supply it would voluntarily sell sugar at a reduction 
equivalent to present tariff rate. 

VII. NEED OF TARIFF BOARD REPORT. 


When on the floor of this House the majority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] was asked as to 
whether the Louisiana industry, now producing about one-tenth 
of the sugar consumed in this country, could survive, his answer 
was, “I will say to the gentleman candidly that I do not know. 
I do not know whether it can or not; I hope it can.” 

No better illustration of the benefit of a tariff board need be 
given. The Republican Party has advocated the careful investi- 
gation of these matters by a nonpartisan board composed of 
men qualified to answer, and urged that the tariff laws of our 
land—the most complex and far-reaching laws we are called 
upon to enact—should be based upon their investigation and 
report. 

With such information it would not be necessary for a politi- 
cal leader to confess ignorance upon the floor of the House as 
to whether a measure proposed by him or his party would de- 
stroy a great and vital industry of several States of the Union. 

VIII, SUGAR EXPERT'S OPINION. 

The Hardwick investigating committee had the benefit of the 
advice and suggestions of Mr. Willett, whom all concerned 
agreed upon as the greatest sugar statistician and expert in 
America. I quote from his statement: 

{Extract from testimony of W. P. Willett, sugar expert.] 

Mr. SULZER. What, in your judgment as an expe: 


hr see Wa peis 
a permanent reduction of the cost of manufact 
sumers of the United States? 


about 
e con- 
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Mr. WII Tr. By increasing the amount of domestic production and 
in Porto Rico and Hawaij—that is, by increasing the quantity of — 


within the United States to the extent that we would be req 
purchase no sugar whatever at world prices. Last year we 1 
only 77,000 tons at the world price. We were as near as that to that 
condition in 1910. We did come within 77,000 tons of being entirely 
free and pag erences of the world’s prices, whereas a few years before 
we had been miporting 6,700,000 tons. (Misprint; should 670,000.) 

Mr. SULZER. In other words, you think it advisable for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to do everything within its legitimate scope 
to encourage the growth of cane and beet sugar in the United States? 

Mr. Wittetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SULZER. And in our insular possessions? 

Mr. WILLerT. Yes, sir; in our insular possessions. 


» * s s e * * 

Mr. HIN ps. Then, Mr. Willett, the world’s price for sugar is not a 
supply-and-demand price entirely, is it? 

r. Witterr. You mean it is not free to seek a proper level? 

Mr. HINDS. Yes. 

Mr. WILErrr. No; it is not free throughout the world to seek a 
proper level of price, 

r. HrNps. And the world’s price is an artificial price? 

Mr. WILLETT. To the extent that the trađe of the world is not free 
and open and clear and it is subject to bounties and restrictions and con- 
ditions. TaN we want to do is to get independent of all that, and 
we can do 

Mr. Hrxps. Suppose we increase considerably in the Philippines and 
Cuba increases considerably and the beet-sugar supply in this country 
doubles, will not that make a revolution in sugar? 

Mr. ILLETT. Most decidedly. That is what I say—inerease the 
Cuban, Porto Rican, Hawaiian, Philippine, and domestic cane and beet 
pan? industry to a point above our irements for consumption up to 

„000 tons, so that if Cuba should give out some year and not pro- 
duce much sugar we would still have enough for our consumption. 
Then we would be independent of the world, and we would make our 
own (world’s) price. 

Mr. Hinps. And what ought that price to be in the United States? 

Mr. WILLxrr. That price, after alizing the N to consump- 
tion, will depend upon the competition between the different interests 
between Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawall, and the domestic beet and cane in- 
dustry. They will all be working to get our market, and the consumer 
then will get the 5 

Mr. HINDS. And probably we would get the cheapest on earth? 

Mr. WILLETT. We would get the cheapest sugar on earth under those 
conditions, There is no doubt about that. 

> * 7. . . * * 

Mr. Witterr. * * * This promotion of our indus is a much 
more vital point HE Gore the consumers’ standpoint included) than is a 
reduction of tariff to a point that lets in foreign r and thereb 
diminishes the home protection. Whenever we reach the condition 
indicated, competition between our free and parany free oy 1 — 
ducers will begin and the consumers will benefit thereby and the United 
States will be entirely free from the speculative and other influences 
which control the world’s grits. and it is not unreasonable to expect 
mt under the conditions indicated, the United States will become a 
considerable exporter of its surplus production to the foreign countries 
which may be short of 2 as under present conditions abroad. 

As showing the ultimate effect of home production equal to or sur- 
passing home consumption, I call attention specially for earnest consid- 
eration to the fact that In 1910 we reached this desired consummation 
within 74,000 tons, and as a result we were almost independent of 
Europe; so much so, in fact, that we get our supplies from Cuba at ove 
one-half cent per pound under world’s prices, during which time one 
man (Santa Maria) was carrying on a big bull speculation in Europe in 
which we would certainly have been involv but for this limited 
amount we 1 8 that year. In 1911 the Cuban crop fell short of 
1910 by 320,898 tons, and we required 212,182 tons from abroad to com- 
Este our supplies; hence we were tnvolved in the world’s prices in 

911, and the result was a hue and ery against the high prices of — 
I am not making an argument, but am simply pointing to the facis that 
appear to me to make the consideration of the increase in our local sup- 
plies of greater importance in legislation than a reduction gf duties be. 
yond certain limits, those limits to be such as will positively exclude all 
sugars outside those of our States and dependencies. 

* * $ * * * * 

In all these analyses I reach the same conclusion—that to decrease 
the price of puar to the consumer, increase the domestic prođuction as 
rapidly as possible. 

I am in favor of tariff reduction, atid I therefore supported 
the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Provury] to reduce the sugar tariff to 14 cents per pound; but 
I am not in favor nor will my vote be cast for a measure which 
is so plainly in the interest of a trust whose record has not 
been such as to inspire the confidence of the American public 
or lead one to believe that when it had acquired the market 
dominance which this bill would give it, it would for one 
moment remember its duty and responsibility toward the Ameri- 
can people. 

IX. PRICE OF SUGAR. 

Notwithstanding the effort of the refining interests to make 
it appear that the tariff was responsible for the present price 
of sugar, it is apparent that that can not be so. Even the 
Payne-Aldrich bill slightly reduced the duty on refining sugars, 
and last year the wholesale price of sugar in France was ap- 
proximately 61 cents per pound; in Austria, T$ cents per pound; 
in Germany, a little over 5 cents per pound; in England, a 
little over 4 cents per pound, whereas in the United States it 
was 4.9 cents per pound. The price in the United States being 
less than in any of the countries mentioned except England, 
where sugar is more expensive when the difference in wages is 
considered, thus showing that the tariff did not control the cost. 

It appears to me te be conclusively demonstrated by the evi- 
dence before the committee and in debate upon the floor of 
this House that this bill is antagonistic to the consumer and 
therefore in opposition to the interests of the people of my 


district. If passed it would inure to the benefit of the Sugar 
Trust, destroy the home industry, and lose to us that competi- 
tion which would ultimately insure the consumer in this 
country the cheapest sugar on earth. 

X. MONEY NEEDED FOR PARCEL EXPRESS. 

It is proposed to do this at a time when it is admitted that 

the present revenue from raw sugar importations, amounting 
to about $53,000,000, is absolutely needed for the Government 
expenses. 
It is proposed to do this at a time when the people of the 
rural communities are demanding the establishment of an ade- 
quate parcel post or express system, which would necessarily 
require the expenditure of large sums of money. 

It is proposed to do this without making any adequate pro- 
vision for the revenue so lost, there being serions questions as 
to whether the proposed special excise-tax measure is constitu- 
tional, and, if constitutional, whether it would produce sufficient 
revenue. 


The Sugar Schedule. 


SPEECH ~ 
HON. H. GARLAND DUPRE, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 16, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21213) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, ur ered duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. DUPRÉ said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Supplementing my remarks heretofore made in 
opposition to free sugar, as proposed by H. R. 21213, I submit 
resolutions adopted at a meeting of the citizens of New Orleans 
and of the cane-producing section of Louisiana, held in the city 
of New Orleans on Tuesday, March 12, 1912; also report of a 
committee of the American Cane Growers’ Association read be- 
fore the meeting above mentioned. 

I request that these resolutions and report be inserted in the 
ReEcorp as part of my remarks: 


Be it resolved by the citizens of New Orleans and the cane-production 
section of Louisiana in mass meeting assembled, That 
Whereas a blow has been aimed at the very life of the sugar industry 
of the United States in the proposed legislation now pending before 
Cong in which an attempt is being made to take sugar from the 
dutiable list of articles imported Into the United States; and 
Whereas the destruction of this great agricultural industry means the 
loss of 1,000,000 tons of sugar to the world’s supply, worth $100,- 


“ and 

Whereas this million tons of sugar is necessary to supply the demands 
of the markets of the world, and its loss would, trough the laws of 
supply and demand, increase the price of sugar, whi would mean 
untold profits to the refiners, in whose hands would be placed its sole 

„ to 2 2 8 1 sna 
ereas s agricultural product has for years assisted in main- 
taining the Talance of trade in favor of the United States; and 

Whereas the destruction of the sugar industry would uire the im- 
portation of sugar into the United States to supply the deficit that is 
now raised within the borders of this Nation, of more than 1,000,000 
tons annually, worth more than $100,000.06 ; and 

Whereas this amount of more than $100,000,000 annually would greatly 
affect the commerce of the United pana as well as the interstate 
commerce between the States of this Nation, who furnish ever 
variety of farming implements, machinery, feeds, fertilizers—in fact, 
everyt eee tae 2 of equipping ee 5 a 
sugar plan on—and receive in exchange vast quantities of the sugar 
raleed in the sugar-producing States; and 9 bi 

Whereas there is invested in this great agricultural industry in Louisi- 
ana alone, to say nothing of the other 17 or more sugar- roducing 
States, in lands, with buildings and field improvements, 370.060.0004 
in factories, $35, { ; in mules, $10,000,000; in implements, 

000; in ay ra ras equipment, $2,000,000, making a 


Whereas this industry, out of its gross crop receipts, approximatin; 
$29,000,000, pays annually for 5 5 75 labor. 1 200.000 toe 


3 factory supplies, 8700.00; fuel, oil. and coal, $1,000,000 ; 
$ 


1,000,000 ; freight on factory products after manufacture, $1,500. s 

field lator, including $500, ffi 
$12,000,000 ; annual renewal of mules, $1,000,000; peas and commer- 
cial fert ; feed for teams, $1,600,000 ; land taxes and 
insurance on buildings, $750,000 ; lumber, building materials, hard- 
„000, making a total of $25,475,000 ex- 


purchase of boilers, mill 8 jumps, and other machin 
, Tennessee, Illinois, Missouri, Texas, and 


nd impl 8 Alaba. Tilinois, P. 1 
Wa en a implements; to Alabama, nois, Pennsylva 
Ohio, Missour 

equipment ; to 
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sylvania, and Illinois for the purchase of fuel. oil, and coal; to 

Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, 

and Tennessee for cottonseed meal as fertilizers, and to the stock- 

raising States of the West for other fertilizers; and 

Whereas this great agricultural product of the United States has at all 
times been the pride of the Nation, has been looked upon with favor 
by both of its great political parties, and has been regarded by one as 
not only a maximum revenue producer, but as a proper commodity to 
be protected along with the other protected articles of the United 

States, and by the other political party as being one of the ae 

revenue producers, and, therefore, entitled to remain upon the dutiable 

list for the purpose of raising revenue, and incidentally for protec- 
tion, and this policy has amounted to a tacit agreement, which bas 
existed for more than a hundred years between the Government of 
these United States and its various individual citizens, who, upon the 
faith of the existence of such tacit contract, have invested their sav- 
ings in 1 properties under the firm belief that this tacit agree- 
ment would be lived up to and the industry would be nurtured and 
rotected instead of being destroyed; and 
Whereas all tools, agricultural implements, and machinery which are 
purchased by the sugar producer for the maintenance and operation 
of his factory and farm remain on the high protective list; that such 

Hi et ey is inequitable, unjust, and discriminative: Therefore be 

urther 

Resolved by the above-named citizens, That they as Louisianlans and 
as American citizens do protest against the action of Congress in its 
proposed destruction of their industry; they protest in the name of the 
commerce of the United States, whose trade balance it will eat! 
impair, and in the name of the public fisc, whose revenues it will 
greatly deplete; they protest in the name of the cane planter, whose 

elds will go to waste and ruin; they protest in the name of the manu- 
facturer, whose magnificent factories will stand idle and become the 
prey of rust and canker; they protest in the name of 60,000 laborers 
employed in the cane fields of Louisiana, whose means of livelihood will 
be destroyed, and of the 250,000 women and children who are dependent 
upon these wage earners for their support and maintenance; they pro- 
test in the name of the artisan. the mechanic, the overseer, the engi- 
neer the sugar chemist, and the great horde of skilled laborers who 
have devoted their lives, thelr enere, and their means in qualifying and 
fitting themselves for the task of fill these responsible positions where 
just remuneration is the price of such skill; they protest in the name 
of the citizens of New Orleans; in the name of its bankers, its mer- 
chants, its traders, and its manufacturers against the destruction of 
this great industry, which for more than 100 years has formed the 
nucleus of the growing commerce of its port; they protest in the name 
of the bill farmer of north Louisiana and Georgia and_ Alabama and 
North and South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Missouri, who 
receive hundreds of thousands of dollars every year for their extra crop 
of peas purchased by these planters and sown to enrich their lands; 
they protest In the name of the mule raiser of Missouri and ‘Tennessee 
and Kentucky and Arkansas and Illinois and Kansas, who annually caer 
the golden harvest of 3 for the new supplies of mules eac 
year furnished to this industry; and at last they protest in the name 
of every American who is in favor of fair and just treatment of its 
eltizens at the hands of their Government. 

Not only do they protest, but, coupled with this protest they appeal 
to the citizens of New England and the East, whose agricultural imple- 
ments they buy; to the planters of the South, North, and West, whose 
foodstuffs, mules, peas, and fertilizers they buy; and to every other 
éitizen of these United States who is willing that no injustice be done, 
to call upon his Congressman and Senator individually and ask that 
this blow be not permitted to fall upon the sugar producers of Louisiana 
and the other 17 sugar-producin tates of this Union; they appeal to 
the Congress cf the United States for fair and just treatment at its 
hands, to not 9 disregard the fixed policy of the Nation with 
reference to this magnificent agricultural industry, and not to destroy 
but to assist it in order that it may in a few years be able to supply 
this great Nation with its 3 Gaan of sugar. If this appeal 
is heeded not, then they appeal to that grander and more august branch 
of the Congress of the United States, the Senate, which has. imme- 
morially been renowned for its considerate and conservative action on 
all questions coming before it, to inter this time-honored principle 
and rule of action as a shield to ward off the deathblow being dealt 
to this industry by its less considerate and more radical brother, the 
lower House of Congress; and, should all of these 2 fail, they 
then finally appeal to the Chief Executive of this t Nation to exercise 
his prerogative, the veto power, to write the word “ disapproved” upon 
this proposed law, and thereby forever put his seal of condemnation upon 
this effort to destroy one of America's greatest agricultural industries. 

Respectfully submitted, 

R. H. MILLI xd, Chairman. 
JULES GoDCHAUX. 

` JULES M. BURGUIERES. Lovis P. RICE. 
PEARL WIGHT. Joun T. GIBBONS. 

In addition to the resolutions a copy of the statistics compiled by the 
committee was read; 

THE INDUSTRY'S STATISTICS. 
NEw ORLEANS, March 9, 1912. 

Our subcommittee met this afternoon, and below iA will find figures 
which we have gotten up hurriedly and feel confident that they are very 
near correct, viz: 

Land, 1,000,000 acres, with buildings, field improvements $70, 000, 000 


JAMES C. MURPHY. 
HENRY N. PHARR. 


Factories—— 5 35, 000. 000 
He 2 ——ʃ 10, 000, 000 
Implements___-------------~~---------+------------. 2, 000, 000 
Plantation, railroad, and equlpß̃ment 2, 000, Q00 
Factory labor, including $200,000 for salaried officers and 
clerks... -.---~-.~-.~~.---------~-------------=---. 2, 500, 000 
Factory upkeep and repairs__._.__---------.------- 1, 250, 000 
Factory MPDE a en en ee ES 700, 000 
Fuel, oll and coal_--..-_-_-___... 1, 000, 000 
Factory taxes and insurance 525, 000 
Freight on cane to factory 1, 000, 000 
Freight on factory products after manufacture 1, 500, 000 
Field labor, including $500,000 for salaried officers and 
V SS Spee RE ea PO — es 12, 000, 000 
Annual renewal of 1, 000, 000 
Peas and commerc i, „000 
FTesd . ᷣͤ ß 1, 000, 000 
Land taxes and insurance on buildings. 750, 000 
Lumber, building materials, hardware, implements 
annually, ete 2 22-2 „„«„„½r!k 1, 000, 000 
oe ⁵ͥA-wDÄ1 ES 144, 475, 000 
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Laborers employed — day on plantations during year, 30,000. 

Extra laborers employed during 70 or 75 days. harvesting, 30,000. 

You can see from the above that we buy goods, supplies, machinery, 
and other things from the following States, viz: 

First. Factories built from the products of the New England Stat 
Middle Western, Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky, in the way o 
boilers, mills, evaporators, pumps, and other machinery, appurtenances. 

Sag aan Mules from Kentucky, Tennessee, IIIInols, Missouri, Texas, 
an ansas. 

Third. Implements from Ohio, Ilinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Pennsylvania. 

Fourth. Plantation railroad equipment from Alabama, Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, Obio, Missouri, and Michigan. 

Fifth. Fuel oil and coal from Alabama, Texas, Tennessee, Oklahoma, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and Illinois. 

Pha ooh nsurance is placed in all the large companies of the United 
es. 


Seventh. Factory products after manufacture are distributed through- 
out the United States by all trunk lines entering the South. 

eiea Factory supplies: (a) Lime, mostly from Alabama; (b) 
building materials from Alabama, Missouri, Illinois, and Maine; (c) 
Hardware from Alabama, Pennsylvania, Missouri, lilinois, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky. 

Ninth. Peas from Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and ee pa pt 

Tenth. Commercial fertilizers made from the animal products of 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, and all the States of the West, as well 


as Texas. 

Eleventh. Feed from the entire West and Texas. 
x Twelfth..Lubricating oils from Pennsylyania, Indiana, Ohio, and 

'exas. 

Thirteenth. Cooperage from Iliana, Ohio, Mississippi, and Arkansas. 

Wages amounting to $15,000,000 paid out of the pay rolls of the 
sugar industry is distributed throughout the whole of the United States, 
both directly and through the merchants of the city of New Orleans. 

All wage earners, with the exception of a few Italians, are natives 
of the United States. 

Br referring to the present tariff you will see that all purchases 
made by the sugar planters are articles protected by a high protective 
tariff, as foilows: 

Oats, 15 cents per bushel. 

Wheat, 28 cents per bushel. 

Flour, 28 per cent ad valorem. 

Beans, 45 cents per bushel. 

Machinery, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

5 other articles, which you can very readily find from your 
last tariff bill. 

You will see by the above thar all machinery used in the sugarhouse 
is subject to a tax of 45 per cent ad valorem. 

The balance of trade between sugar factories and the merchants of 
the United States, you will find by investigation, runs up into the mil- 
lions, which you can readily find by referring to hearings before pre- 
2 8 60 and Means Committees to which Louisiana planters have 
es 3 

You will also find that by destroying the sugar industry of the United 
States and by the passage of such a bill that over $100,000,000 of our 
money will have to go abroad to buy foreign sugars, seriously affecting 
the balance of trade with other countries. 


Economic Management of a Private or Cooperative Business. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES V. FORNES, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 15, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21213) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, eae duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. FORNES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: An effective and economic management of a 
private or cooperative business is the true agency to meet com- 
petition and to sell in the home and foreign markets. Success 
results from ability and perseverence; economy from the power 
to secure the article of trade or material to manufacture at the 
lowest cost. To accomplish this requires ample capital and 
established commercial credit, for lowest prices are, as a rule, 
fixed on the largest quantities purchased. This is the inevitable 
natural law, and no human law can change it unless in violation 
of man’s ordained right to exercise the power of ambition and 
to display the master mind. These natural rights being funda- 
mental principles of human efforts, it becomes the duty of gov- 
ernment to maintain them for each individual or cooperation 
alike, and that the revenue exacted for the proper support of 
the Government should be impartial and just concerning every 
industry and investment. This treatment will reward the honest, 
capable, and industrious and eliminate the dishonest, indifferent, 
and deficient in capital, credit, or ability. Upon this basis a tariff 
grants neither an advantage nor a disadvantage in the home 
market, although it may endanger or prevent the possibility of 
a low enough cost of production to sell in foreign markets, and 
to do which is all important for the steady employment, and 
therefore the economic employment, and production, insuring 
support and contentment to labor and profit to capital. These 
should be, and are, the aims of the Democratic Party in the 
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honest revision of the tariff. ‘The cost of living is relatively low 
when the income warrants the price. Grant fair and steady 
wages by fixing the world’s market prices for labor’s produc- 
tion, then foreign markets will largely contribute in the pay- 
ment of employment and dividend on capital. I have not the 
time to present in detail the facts and figures which commercial 
history records in finance, manufacture, and trade, because I 
desire to have printed in the Recorp, and ask unanimous con- 
sent to do so, the substance of an address delivered recently by 
one of New York City’s most prominent citizens. His success 
as a jurist, his conception of public duty and the administration 
thereof will form a brilliant chapter in its history of ceaseless 
devotion for the public welfare in behalf of our great Nation’s 
metropolis, and therefore for our country's prosperity. 

The Democrats do not propose free trade. The Democratic 
position is admirably stated in the speech which the Hon. 
William J. Gaynor, mayor of New York, made recently at a 
Democratic dinner in that city. Mayor Gaynor said: 


The question before the country is not one of free trade but of levy- 
ing our tariff om imports in a way which, while it raises a sufficient 
revi T and Go the matt Bvcd fo che peels 
of the country as nat idea took root among us when we 
FFF. A — 
ever since. u t has branched o now and 
and into favoritism wW ind 7770 

It is these abuses want to do away 


of all abuses in we 
with, and that is the issue. 

That this task of tariff adjustment could not be 
or without due regard to business conditions, the mayor was 
careful to state. On this subject he said: 


But may not dently entertain the notion of 
—.— i etrocture at ome stroke. In that way we would 


except in a way so well considered and gradual as to do no unrea 
able harm to individuals and to the communi 
2 


n, for system it is. It may serve a = 
so much talk to see how our tariff With all of its 


grown - It is 

tes of the country on the question. here are 
signs of a realizing sense throughout the country that we have gone to 
extremes ought to recede. 


After we had achieved independence as a Nation one of our first as- 
irations was not to remain on manu- 
2 The people of the colonies had been subjected to that 


their ence 
the tariff law of 1789, the first after the a on of the Con- 
stitution, was drawn for ection as well The 


free. The comm 

times which ensued made the tariff question still more acu It be- 
came more than ever a party But the extremes to which 
tariff taxation was to attain * 
„„q6—'f incor gr Rgneeent Hr (lf rat om eB Ne 
ee ee jon, ever foresaw the unscien extremes it was to 
grow 

Then, after reviewing the successive tariff laws down to the 
present law, Mayor Gaynor ably stated the principle which 
should guide us in the revision of the tariff. ‘This principle he 
stated as follows: 

This review suffices to remind us that the on which confronts 
us is not one of free trade, but of a judicious 
tarif. All of its extremes should be cut out. ä 


off. We must have sufficient revenve and, therefore, an import 
—.— But it should be so applied as to produce no injustice or favor- 


Let us then stand to the assertion of 
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the workingman. It makes eve e 88 a few. It is 
ric tax en 


e d yar meta aes 
coun > 
And we must stand to this further 


. If our lands are gener: of so a 
grade, for instance, that they are put to a more pro: 
sheep raising, and therefore we do not and In the nature 
not produce wool enough for our own use, then there s 


Let the m be submitted to the 
country. k well that public 
5 mere party opinion. I feel that I am not mistaken 


President McKinley saw plainly that the gathering sentiment of the 
Nation would not ps =e any longer with a protective tariff which goes 


tened judgment of the 
on on the subject has now grown 


beyond pro merican wages and was preparing to yield 
thereto. 


Public opinion is now ripe for the change. Let us not disappoint It 
th ft. I do not say let us lead it. Enligh public 

is such that the statesman does enough who 
it, and conforms to it. 


opinion in this coun 


it, keeps up 
The Excise Tax on Business Incomes, 
SPEECH 


HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 18, 1912, 


S hy cotpo . 
W. o doing ness ra and to 
vide revenue for the eee e a special excise tax with 
respect to doing business by indi ats copartnerships. 


Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Inasmuch as this bill is certain to pass by an 
overwhelming majority, it is useless for me to take up the time 
of the Honse by a long discussion. I therefore beg to file my 
views on it as follows: 

I can not give my vote for the excise-tax bill even though, 
perhaps, for campaign purposes some of its supporters call it 
an income-tax bill. 

WHAT THE BILL PROVIDES. 

This measure is unjust, and we all know that it is unjust. 
It places a tax on the income of men in busfness or in a pro- 
fession, but it places no tax on the income of men who are not 
in business and not in a profession. I realize, of course, what 
the difficulty is which forces this unfair discrimination. In- 
comes of men not in business can at present only be taxed by 
the State governments until a sufficient number of States hare 
ratified the constitutional amendment, which accords that right 
to the National Government. I suppose that within the next 
two years enough States will have ratified this constitutional 
amendment to permit the imposition of a mational income tax 
on all incomes. Meanwhile I protest that it is unjust to tax 
some incomes and not other incomes. 

Moreover, this bill exempts from taxation all incomes below 
$5,000 per annum. I totally disapprove of so high an exemption. 
Provisions for exemptions from income taxation in other coun- 
tries vary from the exemption of incomes below $120 per an- 
num in Switzerland to exemption of incomes below $1,000 in 


. 


Australia. One of the greatest dangers to this country is the - 


extravagance of our citizens and of our governments. Men who 
are exempt from taxation can not be expected to take the 
necessary interest in keeping down expenses. It is not right, 
for instance, that the man with an income of $2,500 should 
pay nothing at all, if it is determined that national revenue shall 
be raised by an income tax. ` 

Another feature of this bill is absolutely wrong and con- 
trary to the laws of other countries. A professional man’s or 
a workman’s income and capital both die with him. He can 
not transmit his brains and his practice to his heirs. A mer- 
chant’s or manufacturer’s income and capital do not die with 
him. Is it fair to charge the same rate of income tax against 
a physician who has an income from his practice of $6,000 that 
you charge against the manufacturer who has an income from his 
invested capital of $6,000? Yet that is precisely what you have 
done in this bill. The physician's capital is constantly being 
exhausted as he grows older. The manufacturer's capital suf- 
fers no such diminution. 

WHAT A JUST INCOME TAX WOULD BB. 


My idea of a fust income tax is as follows: 

(a) First, the tax on incomes derived from invested capital 
should be proportional to the incomes taxed. An income of 
$50,000, derived from invested capital, in my opinion, should be 
taxed just twice as much as a similar income of $25,000. I 
doubt the justice of a graduated income tax. In other words, I 
doubt whether it would be just to impose a tax of 3 par cent on 
the $50,000 income and a tax of 2 per cent on the $25,000 
income. 

(5) Second, the rate of taxation ought to be different on in- 
comes derived from invested capital and on incemes derived 

's own brains, skill, or labor. Obviously it should 
be greater for the first class of incomes, unless the difference 


is to be offset hy a property or inheritance tax. 
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(c) Third, the exemption allowed should be reasonable, but 
should not be high. I should exempt all incomes which are not 
large enough to afford a liberal margin over the annual cost of 
living reasonably enjoyed by American citizens. 

MY OWN POSITION ON THE INCOME-TAX QUESTION, 


In time of war I should probably be willing to vote for an 
income tax which might violate these provisions. 

In time of peace, unless the state of the national revenue ab- 
solutely demands it, I rather incline to the old doctrine that the 
right to impose inheritance taxes or property taxes or income 
taxes should be confined to the State governments, so that they 
may meet State, county, and town expenses, and that the ex- 
penses of the National Government should be met by protective 
import duties and by our present sources of internal revenue. 
In this matter, however, I reserve the right to change my mind. 

WHY THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE REFUSED TO RATIFY THB 

NATIONAL INCOME-TAX AMENDMENT. ' 

Undoubtedly gentlemen from the fertile Western States wouid 
call this the selfish view of Massachusetts. I can not agree to 
that. Of course everyone knows that under a national income 
tax almost the whole burden would fall on New York, Penn- 
Sylvania, New Jersey, and New England, whereas those States 
would receive but a small proportion of the expenditures. In 
spite of that fact you gentlemen from the West maintain that 
because Massachusetts is richer than the new States, therefore 
she is better able to bear the burden of taxation. Let us see 
whether that is the case. Massachusetts has no natural re- 
sources at all. It is an exceptional field in my part of the 
world which can grow 2 tons of timothy hay to the acre, even 
with heavy fertilizing. I heard one of you gentlemen who are 
supporting this bill declare that in your State many a field with- 
out fertilization yields 5 tons of timothy to the acre. Your 
banks loan money at 8 per cent on farm property. Our banks 
must content themselves with half that amount. 

You have forests, you have mines, you have immense fertile 
fields, you have public lands to pay your school expenses. We 
have none of these things. Can you wonder that the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature has hitherto refused to ratify the consti- 
tutional amendment for a national income tax? Can you won- 
der that she is unwilling to surrender a part of her own slender 
resources of taxation? Massachusetts only to a small extent 
taxes incomes, but she taxes the property from which incomes 
are derived. In her necessity to raise money in every way 
possible she goes much further than most States. If a Massa- 
chusetts man owns shares in a mill in New Hampshire, not only 
is his property taxed in New Hampshire where it is situated 
but his shares are taxed again in Massachusetts, although Mas- 
sachusetts is put to no expense in connection with the enter- 
prise. This, of course, looks like double taxation, but the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts has held this tax to be consti- 
tutional. I refer to this matter merely by way of explanation 
of the attitude of the Massachusetts Legislature in failing to 
ratify the national income tax constitutional amendment. 

I have little doubt, however, that enough States will ratify 
that amendment so that in the near future Congress will have 
the power to impose a national income tax. It is obviously as 
much to the interest of the Western and Southern States to 
vote in favor of such a tax as it is for the interest of Massa- 
chusetts to vote against such a tax. 

As I am not a lawyer, I forbear to express an opinion as to 
the constitutionality of this bill. I judge from the debate that 
there is grave doubt as to this question. 


The Exeise Tax on Business Incomes. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 18, 1912, 


On the bill (II. R. 21214) to extend the special excise tnx now levied 
with respect to doing business by corporations to persons, and to pro- 
vide revenue for the Governmen by evying a special excise tax with 
respect to doing business by individuals and copartnerships. 

Mr. REDFIELD said: 5 : l 

Mr. SPEAKER: I heartily approve this measure whereby a di- 
rect tax is laid upon.a.large amount of taxable wealth that now 
contributes nothing directly to the support of the Government. 

And I approve it the more that it permits the removal of tariff 

taxes which are no longer needed by the manufacturers whom 

they are supposed to protect. To illustrate this I read the re- 


port of Mr. Marcel Bloch, motive power inspector of the Paris- 


Orleans Railway, reprinted from the Revue Generale des 
ee de Fer in the Railroad Age-Gazette for June 11 and 18, 


COMPARISON OF LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING IN THE UNITED STATES, GERMANY, 
© AND eee (TRANSLATED FROM THE REVUE GENERALE DES CHEMINS 
DE FER). 


[By Marcel Bloch, motive-power inspector of the Paris-Orleans Raflway.] 


During the last few years French railways have purchased in Ger- 
many and in the United States a certain number of locomotives at more 
satisfactory prices and deliveries than those offered by French builders. 

It is the pu of this article to inves te the various causes that 

ustify this difference in price and delivery comparison of locomotive 
ullding methods and conditions in the United States, Germany, and 
France. We will consider the questions of earlier delivery and lower 
factors separately, although it is clear that both are en! gee factors. 
A company crowded with work will naturally demand higher prices 
than one lacking orders, and, of course, the delivery will be earlier for 
the latter than for the former. 

The requirements of each country have been responsible for the erec- 
tion of shops whose size is proportionate to the local demand. Con- 
sidering only standard-gauge locomotives, it would appear that the 
United States, with two large ee and a few of minor impor- 
tance, has an average yearly capacity of over 5,000 locomotives; the 
14 German locomotive works can deliver each year 2,000, while in 
France, with 6 builders, only 400 engines are built yearly. 

Consequently, although in the United States and Germany it is pos- 
sible for the locomotive industry to be specialized, this is not the case 
in France, where all builders of locomotives find it necessary to engage 
in other work at the same time. For example, the Société Alsacienne 
builds stationary engines, electric motors, turbines, and looms; the 
Fives-Lille Co. builds turbines, sugar-refining machinery, bridges; the 
French Mechanical Construction Co, builds bridges, freight and passen- 
Bat cars, sho) 3 etc., without mentioning the Creusot Co., the 

atignolle Works, and the French-Belgian Co.. which are all in the same 
condition. The locomotive ie a somewhat difficult machine to build, for 
prices are very closely discussed in France and inspection is very severe, 
and these requirements naturally cause French builders to devote them- 
selves preferably to other mechanical work. This peculiar situation 
appears to influence both price and delivery to a very great extent. 

aving thus briefly exposed the purpose of this article, the writer 
will now consider in detail the methods pursued in the three countries, 
with illustrations taken from actual observation in different shops. The 
comparison being based only upon the construction of a locomotive of 
the French type, the writer need not take into account the great ad- 
vantage pos y American and German builders when building 
locomotives of their own standard type, frequently duplicated. 

EARLY DELIVERY. 


Every locomotive building plant consists of the same number of de- 
partments, namely, main offices, drawing room, power house, ttern 
1 blacksmiths’ shop, boller shop, machine shop, and erect- 
ng shop. 

fhesa departments will be considered successively in the above orde! 
without going into details familiar to most readers, and the writer will 
note only the characteristic differences of execution obtaining in the 
different countries. 

Main office.—Americans, being men of action, always wish to accom- 
plish things rapidly; they think and act e and always seek the 
shortest way of reaching the desired result. t is always more im- 

rtant in the mind of an American to obtain results rapidly, even if 

some cases better results could be obtained by slower methods. This 
accounts for the rapidity of execution in all American offices, so sur- 
prising to a European. As an 5 take the handling of incoming 
mail at the Schenectady works of the American Locomotive Co. The 
letters arrive at 7.30 a. m., brought by one of the companys messengers 
from the post office. They are immediately opened in the mail room 
and distributed by boys 13 to 15 years old to the various departments, 
where such replies as can be decided immediately are dictated at once 
to stenographers. When a — — uires careful deliberation the clerks 
at once obtain the desired information, and as soon as received dictate 
the letters and send them up ready for signature. All the higher em- 
ployees are authorized to sign for the manager and write the latter's 
name with their initials after it. Outgoing mail is then carried to the 
mail room and ted. Extensive use is made in America of the tele- 

ph and telephone, which are much more readily accessible than in 
2 on account of the ter number of lines and competing com- 
anies. Americans appear to use them regardless of cost, which is much 
higher than in France. All large plants have their own . opera- 
tor, and generally lease a special wire, connecting them with Ne ork 
or Chicago, according to their location. With such an organization it is 
easy to understand how amg A replies can be receiv particularly 
when the use of the signature distributed among so many different 
employees. Replies are often made over the telephone or telegraph. 
Papers, letters, etc., are carried from and to the various departments 
by messenger boys 13 to 15 years old, one of whom is assigne 
foreman’s office. : 

Both in France and 9 the office system is much more com- 
plicated. Confidence in the abillty of subordinates is much more limited 
and individual iy Gomera is less general than in America. In the 
latter country each man is responsible for his own actions, while in 
Germany and France the chief of the department bears the full burden; 
this method necessitates a 1. amount of checking, inspecting,’ correc- 
tions, etc., which, while they ve their advantages, naturally greatly 
lengthen the time uired, 

5 om the point of view of rapid production the American system 
certainly presents very great advantages. 


DRAFTING DEPARTMENT. 


American drawing rooms are organized in a very remarkable manner 
and always greatly impress the European who has occasion to visit 
them. The work is gotten out in the following order when, as 8 
practiced in America the builders furnish their own working wings 
and des their locomotives themselves: 

The chief draftsman 1 the principal data of the engine to be de- 
signed to one of his leading draftsmen, and the latter, with one or more 
assistants, establishes the design and it on to one of the detail 
Araftsmen, each one of which completes the aasian: of that part which 
N specialty. Detail draftsmen are divid in departments, as 
‘ollows : 

1. Boller, ash pan, firebox. 

2. Frames and crossties. 


to every 


. Rods, pistons. 
5. Motion work. 
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6. Suspension, wheels. 

7. Tenders. 

8. Runboards, cabs, pilots, etc. 

For the delivery of these drawings to the different shops each one of 
the above departments follows a rigorously established order issued by 
the superintendent of the drawing room. his order, in tabnlated form, 

ives the maximum number of days which must elapse between the 
8 of drawings to the shop and the complete termination of the 
first engine of lot, The delivery of these drawings is therefore based 
upon the delivery of the first engine. Each draftsman makes his own 
tracings, which saves him from com or finishing his pencil draw- 
ings; Tene in possession of all details, it is easy for him to finish his 
tracing even from a mere rough sketch. In this way the position of 
tracer is suppressed, with corresponding saving of time and force. 
Lastly, a very complete system of classification by numbers of all draw- 
ings permits the draftsmen to refer with great facility to previous simi- 
lar drawings for guidance. A great number of fittin such as 
small shafts, etc., does not vary from one t to another, and for such 
there exists a collection of “standard drawings,” which greatly facili- 
tate the work. 

In Germany and France two or three draftsmen get up the rage = 
of a locomotive complete. Their drawings are not transmitted to the 
tracers until they are complete in every detail. The only difference 
existing between French and German drafting methods is the more ex- 
tensive use in Germany of the standard drawings. This is accounted 
for by the fact that the German locomotive is much simpler than the 
French, and that German builders, being allowed a much greater lati- 
tude in the matter of details, generally base new designs upon those of 
locomotives built, thus enabling an entire design to be gotten up in 

much less time. 
MATERIAL ORDERS. 

It is clear that the greater a country’s production of raw material 
the easier it is for builders to obtain their supplies. In this matter 
there is an enormous difference between the United States, having an 
annual production of 25,000,000 tons of cast iron, Germany, with 
10,000,000 tons per year, and France, with only 3,000,000. It is clear 
that French builders, all other conditions eee are greatly handi- 
r by long delays in the delivery of raw materials. 

Il all three countries as soon as the draftsmen have finished their 
work the chief draftsman receives from them a complete statement of 
raw material required, which is transmitted to the purchasing depart- 


ment. 

The rapidity in getting out drawings, as well as the small amount of 
checking and inspecting to which American work is submitted, permits 
them to get these material sheets out much sooner than their European 
colleagues. The purchasing department immediately gets in touch with 
makers of material, in Europe as in America, But the centralization of 
similar industries in the large New York and Chicago office buildings 
singularly facilitates and expedites the transaction between builders and 
supply houses. A single building in New York, for instance, such as 
the Hudson Terminal Building, contains the offices of the American 
Locomotive Co., the Carnegie Steel Co., the Worth Bros. Co. (steel 
plates), the Railway Steel Spring Co., ete. In a few minutes orders 
can be placed for plates, axles, tires, wheels, etc., after short: inter- 
views with the manufacturers and without exchanging letters or tele- 
grams. The rapidity with which these orders are placed is further 
enhanced by the extraordinary capacity of American shops, which can 
obtain from the manufacturers contracts for a certain 2 of time, 
enabling them when placing the order simply to state the amount and 
delivery required. The Pratt & Letchworth Co. and the Union Steel 
Casting Co. may be quoted as examples; these companies furnish the 
American Locomotive Co.'s steel castings almost exclusively. In Ger- 
many some of the locomotive buiiders, such as Henschel and Borsig, are 
manufacturers of their own raw material. Others obtain theirs from 
the menufacturers in Rubr and Schleswig and must bargain with the 
latter for prices and deliveries, 

In France, with the rial Aaya of the Creusot Co., no builders produce 
their own materials, and it appears that every order placed must be 
specially negotiated with the manufacturers. 

These different conditions naturally have a great influence on the 
dates of deliveries. As a general impression, I should say that in the 
United States the capacities of plants are designed not for supplyin 
the average demand of the country for such products, but for maxi- 
mum requirements, when the country is in full prosperity. It is there- 
fore clear that orders placed during a time of medium prosperity can 
be executed very rapidly by companies thus equipped. f course, the 
execution of the recent order placed by the Parts-Orleans Railway with 
the American Locomotive Co. for 30 Pacific type locomotives can not 
be taken as a conclusive demonstration of the early deliveries possible 
in America, for it was placed during a i tem of general depression, 
when orders were lacking everywhere. t is, however, interesting to 
note that the Worth Bros. Co. started rolling the steel boller and tank 
plates for this order on the same day that the telegram giving them 
the order was received, and that the entire order was executed in three 
weeks’ time. Mr. Garbe, general manager of the Prussian State Rail- 
ways, says in his reeent work, “ Die Lokomotive der Gegenwart,” that 
when rush orders are placed American locomotive builders can be in 
receipt of the boiler steel within five days and that four days later 
cast steel side frames can be ready for slotting. 

In Germany these deliveries are much less rapid. The large orders 
pace by the navy often crowd manufacturers to their full capacity. 

‘or such builders as Henschel and Borsig this difficulty is avoided as 
they can place their orders abead of others, being the owners of their 
own material supply — — The following example may be quoted: A 
number of plates having n ordered from the Borsigwerk (Schleswig) 
the latter was able to submit for inspection 30 boiler plates which had 
heen rolled during the night. This happened during a period of great 
activity and was only rendered possible by the issuing B yr special orders 
to the works to get these plates out ahead of any other orders they 
might have on their books. As a genera) rule, however, German manu- 
facturers are able to deliver their material in good time, and night 
work is always done during prosperous times. 

In France the mills are fess well equipped than in Germany. In 
normal times they are able to offer satisfactory deliveries, but as soon 
as orders increase they become congested with work and the shipments 
are delayed, often for several months. For boiler and frame pla the 
shipments vary from t weeks to four months, according to the 
amount of work in hand. 


SHOP PRACTICE. 


It is not the writer's object to go into intricate details of shòp con- 


struction; this varies ver: eatly and is entirely dependent upon local 
conditions, For instance. ¢ e American Locomotive Co, bas — 


to extend its works at Schenectady, having ample property at its dis- 
XLVIII——6 


been able | 


1, while the Baldwin Locomative Works, being cig oe in at Phila- 
Seiphia. has been obliged to seek additional shop space by superposition 
of several stories. owever, on account of their larger Sp aie ca 
American and German builders have been able to expand th shops 
much more than it was possible in France. 


POWER HOUSES, 


Power houses are very similar in all three countries, with the excep- 
tion that automatic stokers are used almost exclusively in America 
and Germany, while in France their number is limited; it is also notice- 
able that in the latter country the power house is not developed on the 
same scale as the shops themselves. Most French shops appear to be 
always short of compressed air for air hammers, etc. ; their compressors 
rarely yield more t 350 to 500 cubic feet per minute, while in 
America a production of 1,400 to 1,700 cubic feet is common. 


PATTERN SHOP. 


The differences in all three countries are trifling; the shops can 
deliver a pattern for a single cylinder in about three weeks and for a 
double cylinder in about one month, 


FOUNDRY. 


In addition to their size and the large number of cupolas as compared 
with the actual production, American foundries are exceptionally well 
8 with ices | ma es, crane facilities, and powerful ma- 

nery generally. while the force is trained to work systematically 
and as rapidly as possible. The foundry at Schenectady, for instance, 
650 feet long and 175 feet wide, is divided into three sections or floors ; 
the main floor has two 10-ton and two 25-ton nie eed overhead 
cranes. At the lower end of the foundry there are 30 Tabor molding 
machines with eight 5-ton cranes; numerous pneumatic hoists help the 
molders to set their cores. The output of this shop is 7 cylinders 
per day, corresponding to 50 to 60 tons. Two days are generally 
necessary to finish an American cylinder, one day for molding, one night 
for drying, one day for remolding and pouring. Four days are req 
for a double-compound locomotive cylinder. Floor iron is always cast 
in grem sand by means of white metal patterns and Tabor molding 
machines. 

The output of German foundries is necessarily lower; the Borsi 
foundry casts about two cylinders per day, with a total output of abou 
40 tons of cast iron. Melding machines are less extensively used than 
in America and are generally hydraulic, which makes them necessarily 
much slower than the American machines. The latest and most up-to- 
date German foundry, at Hannover, does not possess a single molding 
machine; it a pg about seven days to cast a cylinder in Germany. 

French foundries are generally much older and their equipment opt 
of date as compared with those of Germany and America. Molders and 
foundrymen are more experienced and careful; the castings produced 
have a much finer appearance; but the time required is a great deal 
longer, with the possible exception of one foundry, recently installed in 
the Nord district, which cay easily deliver one eylinder In a week. In 
another large French foundry, now somewhat out of date, the following 
1 required for the casting of a double- compound locomotive 
cylinder: 


Molding- 6 days. 
Drying 1 day and 2 nights 
Re molding 5 days. 

— —. — — 12 days. 


that is, practically two weeks. This foundr 
more than four cylinders per week; about 
per day, and no night work is done. 

The following table can now be established for making a double 


can not therefore deliver 
0 tons of iron are poured 


linder: 
ae Days. 
eS a :.. ee ee ee 4 
TTT ——. ————. SO EE SEE 7 
— — a ae Ee a Fn eae, TUS 


BLACKSMITH SHOP. 


Blacksmith and hammer shop practice is radically different in Ger- 
many, the United States, and France. In the two former countries, 
and particularly in the United States, parts are very roughly forged, 
and much more machine work is therefore necessary to bring them down 
to finished dimensions. 

In France the common practice is to give the ro forging a shape 
and size approximating as nearly as possible the finished part. All 
Americans who have visited French shops have noticed with what per- 
fection the French smith succeeds in forging parts. Yet it is incon- 
testable that with the modern machine-shop facilities and powerful 
machine tools the utility of leaving as little excess metal as possible on 
tong recon, apy almost completely and the careful French smith's 
wor mes to a certain degree useless. 


In German 


some of the most modern shops now use the oxhydric 
burner for 


e more complicated forgings, such as eccentric straps, 

rod straps, draft-gear hooks, ete., which are cut out at high 

— — — 2 racy per minute for 2-inch thickness). This practice saves 
es. 


g 

French shops are beginning to use the same methods; the Denian 

— — for instance, have recently welded mudrings with an acetylene 
urner, 
BOILER SHOP. 

French shops are incontestably superior to German and American 
as far as careful boiler work is concerned. The short life generally 
required of locomotives in the United States renders carefully finished 
work less necessary ; however, even when French i tion is imposed,. 
the work is gotten out much more rapidly in the United States than in 
France. This is due, in the first place, to the powerful machinery with 
which American shops are and also to their standard shop 
practice. Taking as an example the American Locomotive Co.'s voller 
shop in Schen . which is wonderfully well fitted, and measures 
650 feet long by 175 feet wide, the following table will show the order in 
which boilers are gotten out: 


South. < > North. 
Bending. Drilling. Punching. Shearing. Layingout. Material. (A) 
Sor ee toa <—_____ 
Riveting. Assembling. Erecting. Complete boilers. 
Machine tools, Flanging presses, Crown stays and stay bolts. Tubes. 


This order is always followed strictly: the plates are received from 
the mills through the door at (A) and follow the direction of the 
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arrow, bein eucreasively Jaa out, sheared, punched, drilled (in series 
of four or five), then t, welded, and arrive thus to th thern 
side of the shop, and start re a n along the middle aisle, where they 
are first adjusted and rive en assembled, and finally the complete 
boiler is put together. During this time the fire boxes have been pre- 
pared in the eastern part of the shop; plates are flanged and drilled, 
mudrings milled and bolts threaded. The 
assemb ng two 35-ton overhead 
hus boilers advance fr 


e performance and that the finished boiler was probably not 
of highest perfection. 


flan, or bent on a press without the least difficulty. In France the 
number of dies used was much smaller, and the fire-box plates were 
flan with small flanging presses. The same process was followed 


in Germany, but the boiler makers in this country being much 
skillful than in France caused a great deal of time to be lost. The 
fire boxes were placed in their shells only after many failures. 
Although it must be considered that 30 locomotives were ordered in 
America, while only 10 were placed in France and Germany, and that 
therefore the American builders found it more to their advantage to 
make dies for all flanged plates, yet it is unquestionable that the 
method followed by the latter saved them much time and gave more 
accurate results. 

Little difference exists between the German and French methods of 
boiler construction, and the only advantage in time which the former 
ponny results from the fact that they work both night and day, and 

at their work is less careful. This is proved by noting that a Ger- 
man boiler shop which delivers Yee ae 80 complete boilers per 
month, only su ed in getting out 5 French boilers in the same 
time, on account of more careful work being required by ors. 


MACHINE SHOP. 


In this shop, more than in any other, is noticeable the radical difer- 
ences between American and European practice. 

An American manufacturer who has paid $10,000 for a machine 
wishes to make it pay for itself in the- shortest pone time by 
obtaining the la t possible amount of work from it and by keepin 
down ny ng m account of the constant improvements introdu 
in machine design, he will find it to his advantage to scrap this ma- 
chine in a relatively short period of time, and purchase in its stead 
some new design invented or improved during that time which will be 
more powerful and yielding a better output. 

In Europe, on the other hand, machine tools are still considered as 
delicate pieces of mechanism, requiring scrupulous care, whose life 
should be lengthened as much as possible by careful handling and 
frequent pee They are generally run by much lower-power motors 
than used in America, and are not used except on carefully prepared 
forgings, in which the excess metal to be removed is uced to a 
minimum. This naturally carries with it a great difference in the 
time required for machin ng different parts. 

Here are some time studies taken the three countries—milling 


side rods, horizontal milling wheel: 


France. 
Number of rods worked. 1 1 
Diameter of milling Wheel inches.. 5.12 6 
Height of cut............... ---d0.... 4.7 4 
85 in Papel ot baa 3 12 °F 
8 Sees “inches. 3 18 

chips per hour..........- „pounds. 3 

— fequired (rods 7.3 feet long)... . . . minutes 00 88 a 


2 Delt. 
the American machine. 


t Electric motor 


This shows the time saved by 
milled on one side in 49 minutes, while one rod is milled on one side 


Two rods are 


88 and 71 minutes, e in Germany and France. The 
forging is placed on the machine in a much more finished condition in 
France, therefore the time gained in America in the blacksmith shop 
should be added to the time gained in machining. The French shop is, 
however, ahead of the German, but the time saved by the former is 
compensated fully by the quicker forging work in Germany, which 
saving is considerably greater than the 17 minutes gained by the French. 


Grooving side rods on horizontal milling machine: 


a 
= 
p 

— — 


le 
88882 


1 Bement. 
Plaaing for guides: 


Schenectady. 
—: ——. SEB TS Ee ~ 0.4 inch. 
Feed per minute inch. 
Weight af eras ba WR 208 pounds. 

— y oun 
Time e aa EE RSA AE A EEEE EAIRT hones. 


For boring wheels the Niles wheel lathes are extensively used 
America and. ve interesting results. The American Rnginesr’ gives — 
| followin ts ( tember, 1908) obtained by such a lathe, worked 
wa 25- rsepower electric motor, when boring 55-inch tires with two 

5 Schenectady. 

D — 21 feet 6 inches. 
1 — Inch. 
Depth of cut inch, 
Weight of chips per hour — | pounds. 


With one machine, a hoist, and one helper a 
bore 41 tires in a nine-hour day. He could have bored 54 with two 
hoists and two helpers in the Chicago shops of the Chicago & North 
Western Railway. In 1 ae with the air lathes generally used, the 
slowness of fixing, the lower cutting speed, only 6 tires can 


, etc., an 
be gotten out — a 8 ow beat 

ese examples show the con rable advantage gained by Americans 
in using more 1 machines and harder tool steel. But these are 
not the only factors to be considered, American engineers have also 
succeeded in reducing the time required for mounting parts on machines 
are finished the drawing room 
which these operations can be 


man has been able to 


to a minimum; as soon as the 8 
designs and studies the quickest way In 
done. The 8 and machine 8 make special jigs and supports, 
whose shape and size are such that after fixing them on a — 2 dA the 
workman has only to securely fasten all bolts holding the part to be 
machined. These jigs are numbered, and the same number appears on 
the drawing of the Dart, and the workman is thus advised what par- 
ticular jig should be for that part. The most remarkable ap hea- 
tion of this method is the manner in which the Schenectady works of 
the American Locomotive Co. bored the double low-pressure cylinder in 
the recent Paris-Orleans order executed by them. 8 soon as the sides 
of the cylinder saddle had been planed the cylinder was placed on the 
boring mill by means of a orge cast-iron support, made in such a way 
that the center line of the inders coincided exactly with the center 
of the movement of the too For milling the wale, piama ete. 
three more similar jigs were made, thus avoiding all ing out an 

pay reducing the possibility of errors. tron pas applied 

kes. 


ERECTING Snor. 


Much more allowance being pean builders in the United States in 
fitting, etc., the latter are able to erect their locomotives in a very 
short time, as there is little adjusting to be done. For French locomo- 
tives, which are put together much more carefully and peyami, these 
facilities do not exist. Nevertheless, some remarkable results have 
been obtained in quick work, due principally to the specialization of 
the different gangs and the personal initiative which their foremen are 
allowed to use. he 300 men working in the Schenectady erecting shop 
are divided into 20 specialized gangs, while in Europę these gangs do 
not number more than 10 or 12. In America the différent gangs work 
simultaneously on the en: which are on the floor; each gang fore- 
man is permit on responsibility, to begin operations on any 
engine he deems sufficiently assembled for the purpose. While the first 
Paris-Orleans locomotive required 38 days for assembling, the last but 
one only demanded 13 days, the workmen being thoroughly trained to 
the work in hand. 

n ny the assembling is not conducted on the same basis, as 
the frame is finished throughout, cylinders adjusted, ete., in a special 
shop, and is not placed over the pit until these operations are com- 
plete ; the engine is therefore in an advanced stage of erection before it 
reaches the floor, and the time for assembling proper is therefore 
prany shortened. But notwithstanding this, it takes from three weeks 

one month before a French type of compound locomotive is ready for 
test. The Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean suburban locomotives now 
building at Hanover uire as long as six weeks for erection. 

Although in France it has taken up to 80 days to assemble an engine, 
there are some erecting floors very well organized, in which the labor 
is as much specialized as ible. Assembling is done very quickly, 
considering how complicat French locomotives generally are, and 
often happens that an engine is only 15 days on the floor. 


YARD FACILITIES. 

The American practice of working as rapidly as possible has nat- 
urally brought with it a large increase of yard and general shop facili- 
ties, such as powerful ard engines, etc. uropean shops are 
now 2 equipped alrly good amount of yard tracks, loco- 
motivy: and cranes; but the latter, particularly, work much more 
slowly American machines of the same power. For an example, 
all the cranes at the Schenectady works having 20 tons capacity or less 
move at a speed varying between 300 and 500 feet per minute, which is 
rarely reached by French or German cranes even of very small capacity. 


LABOR. 


The character of workingmen in the three countries is also entirely 
different. The American, desirous of having all comforts around him 
wishes to earn the largest amount possible in the shortest time. All 
nized on this basis; the labor unions uphold it very strongly, 
and, keep a from lities altogether and only acting for the 
financial good of their members, second the workingman very effectively. 
Time labor, always to be preferred in work for which meet exactness 
is required, is replaced by 33 whenever possible. In this system 
the workmen receive in addition to their regular compensation a certain 
bonus upon the gain on s ard time for the part he is working 
upon. This bonus is generally calculated so as to divide equally be- 
tween the workman and his employer the amount gained on standard 


labor is or 
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time. This system, although greatly in v in the United States, has 
many disadvanta such as the continual discussions which arise, the 
intervention of the unions, etc, which render its application rather 
ificult, and in the locomotive business, in which standard time is 

easily determined, preference is shown for piecework, or “ contractors.” 
The latter are generally either foremen or other men in the confidence 
of the company to whom the works ipay fixed prices for the various 

rts. The contractor attends himself to enrolling the aired num- 

r of men and pays them as he deems best, either by plecework or 

r day. This os is very much in favor at the Baldwin Locomotive 

orks of Philadelphia, and is also used by the American Locomotive 
Co. at Schenectady. It is rather difficult to obtain much information 
about the contracts between employers and contractors, as the details 
of such are kept secret as much as possible. This system has the dis- 
advantage, no doubt, of producing an inferior grade of workmanship, 
and would require very careful inspection and supervision. The latter 
is generally rather scarce in American shops, where everything is sub- 
ordinate to the rapidly of execution. But the rapidity of contract labor 
is certainly very great. 

The workmen, as stated, specialize as much as possible in one kind 
of work, or even on a single machine. But it must be said that in 
America the increase in the efficiency of a workman does not to the 
same extent as in Europe cause an attempt on the employers’ part to 
diminish the bonus allowed to the workman. In the United States, 
where labor is high, it is particularly desirable to increase every man’s 
efficiency as much as possible and derive all the ble benefit from 
this increased output. This tendency has been noted by most Europeans 
visiting America, particularly the English ga? commission (1903). 
Mr. Barnes states! that in the Westinghouse Pittsburgh shops a man 
earning 26 cents per hour can easily increase his pay to 40 cents; from 
actual observation it appears that bonus work generally corresponds 
to a 33 per cent increase in salaries, while in many cases observed re- 
cently this increase has been as high as 50 per cent. 

In Germany the ordinary workman has a very different character 
from the American, The rlinese frequently change their occupation 
and are generally of wandering disposition. The large number of dif- 
ferent industries in Berlin make them much harder to please than their 
qualifications justify. The number of parts rejected on account of care- 
lessness of workmen is very high in the Borsig Locomotive Works at 
Tegel, near Berlin, and shows conclusively that the average German 
mechanic, although reputed, is greatly inferior to the nch and 
American. He is generally well paid, but the tendency is to decrease 
the standard price paid for parts as the output increases, and this is 
certainly no incentive for him to work ra E 

The French workman, much more skillful, is placed in the same con- 
ditions French companies generally limit to a certain sum the amount 
of bonus their men can earn, and this limitation has caused, in the 
north of France particularly, a tendency in the labor unions to compel 
their members not to work above a certain amount, in order that the 
companies may find no pretext to lower their rate schedules or obtain 
from their men more than a certain amount of bonus work, usually 
between 30 and 40 per cent. These conditions are responsible for the 
low output and tardy development of French shops. In some 
com les have entirely suppressed piecework on this account. 

There is another practice in American shops which greatly helps 
rapid production; with the possible exception of some automatic ma- 
chines the American shopman ont, runs one machine. 
gineers claim that they save considerable time thereby. It is not to 
be questioned that the French shop practice of having one man run 
two machines, or two men three machines, causes considerable loss of 
time. While it is true that these losses are not noticeable at once, and 
that it does not often happen that both machines are idle at the same 
time, there is no doubt that the men do not obtain the maximum re- 
sults the machines are capable of producing. It is impossible to follow 
and observe the tool progress. It often happens that a man finishes 
the work on two machines together, and the result is that one of them 
remains idle while he fixes a new part on the other. While there are 
some advantages in this practice, and at least one-quarter is saved on 
the pay roll when the men are paid by the day, the American system 
makes a larger and quicker output possible, and is therefore more 
economical in the long run. 


American en- 


RESULTS. 


The natural results of American shop practice, where the machines 
are worked to their utmost capacity and frequently renewed, and 
where labor is organized so as to place speed above everything else, are, 
of course, in the locomotive industry, a much more rapid execution 
than can possibly be obtained in Europe. 

On two different occasions the Paris-Orleans Railway ordered in 
America locomotives of French design 1 twenty 10-wheelers 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works in 1906 and thirty Pacific type 
from the American Locomotive Co. In 1908. The former were ordered 
in December, 1906, and delivered in June, 1907, while the latter were 
ordered in February, 1908, and delivered in Angost, same year. In 
both cases six months sufficed to build locomotives of entirely new 
type, with which the shopmen were totally unacquainted. 

n Germany a number of consolidated locomotives were ordered from 
the Borsig works. Orders for raw material for these engines were 
placed in July, 1907, yet the first engines were not delivered until 
April, 1908, five per month being shipped thereafter, and the last loco- 
motive was not completed -until October, 1908. It therefore took 14 
months to build these engines, which was a much longer time than had 
been stipulated in the contract. 

The results obtained in France when normal business conditions pre- 
vail are comparable to those obtained in Germany; but when the works 
are crowded it is impossible to obtain any but much longer deliveries. 
For instance, an order placed in France in January, 1907, was not de- 
livered until December, 1908, viz, 24 months after signing of contract. 
Another order for 20 locomotives, placed in March, 1 „ was not 
shipped until January, 1908, for the first locomotive, and June, same 
3 for the last, a total delay of 27 months for the execution of this 
order. 


COST AND PRICE. 


Analyzing the cost of locomotives is generally very difficult. It is 
rarely possible to obtain the elements on which a price is based, and 
manufacturers naturally do their best to keep this essential part of 
their business as secret as possible. For an outside party to establish 
a cost is generally guesswork for the greater part, and only approxi- 


See J. Barnes's report on Mechanical Shops. 
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mate results are obtained, chiefly by comparison and a careful study of 
the methods used in different countries. 
The chief factors of a cost list are labor, material, and general ex- 
Pere acing rice is obtained by adding th fit, rgin, to th 
0 addin e profit, or margin, to the 
tal estimated cost, 7 j r 


LABOR. 


The writer has shown in this paper the radically diferent condi- 
tions between American and European labor. As a result the rate of 
comparison in the two continents differs grenn. 

e following table shows the average pay of American, German, and 
French labor: 


To these salaries must be added a bonus, often exceeding 50 per cent 
in America, but between 30 and 40 per cent in Europe. The average 
ratio between European and American salaries is between one-third and 


one-half. The average German salary is slightly greater than the 
French. In the large cities a 25 per cent difference is at times ob- 
3 8 may be accounted for by the difference between the mark 
an e franc. 5 


MATERIAL AND GENERAL EXPENSE FACTOR. 


In France there is no metal market; hence no material price list as 
in Germany and America, and therefore any estimating based on the 
figures contained in these market reports would be impossible. It is 
true that these market prices are often ignored totally, private con- 
tracts being made between manufacturers and builders on bases often 
different from 5 market price. It is extremely difficult, unless 
the builders are ling to divulge the information themselves—which 
they are very reluctant to do—to give any reliable details on the aver- 
age cost of materials 

The writer has, however, been able to reach some satisfactory results 
127 comparing costs of locomotives built by the railway companies in 

eir own shops, both in America and in France, which are given below. 

These tables are based on two single expansion 2-8-0 consolidation 
type locomotives, weighing 87 and 93 tons, respectively, built in 
America, and on two French freight locomotives, namely, one consoli- 
dation and one 4-8-0 type, both be 


Cost of a consolidation single expansion locomotive of American design 
built in the United States in 1907. 


g four-cylinder compounds: 


[Weight in working order, 87 tons: weight empty, S2 tons. 


Cost of locomotive alone, $16,987. 
Cost per pound, $0.094. 


Cost of a consolidation single expansion locomotive of American design 
built in the United States in 1908. 


[Weight in working order, 93 tons; weight empty, 83 tons. 


Total. 


25 -B +B 
2 521 883258 


nN 
= 


Cost of engine alone, $19,407. 
Cost per pound, $0.107. 


Cost of a four-cylinder compound consolidation type French freight 
locomotive of French design. 


Material 
Patent: royalty. =. 
General expenses H 


Drawing- room ue Re ee 5 
... EELS eI a IEE Se ST A a a 3, 508 
Overhead charges on labor (100 per cent of labor) 3,5 
Totaka othe cbs eens eg ae Seen beso 19, 847 


Cost per pound, $0.126. 


esc BA a Rie A Mend Fae RiEe TIA 


Cost of a four-cylinder commenat £92 type locomotive of French design 


n France. 

B ð/ 0 bo Ra a 

Picti an — —— = 65. 
lat S ESERIES IR GSD Es SSI EEE N ae SY 
Overhead charges on labor (70 per cent approximately) 2, 064 
Sotelo — — 18,036 
Deduct value of serap - 807 
Os.) ——— Yin Pe SE) ee > | 


Cost per pound, $0.109. 


The following tabulated statement gives a résumé of the above tables, 
separating labor from material and adding to each item the general ex- 
penses, proportionately, for American locomotives : 


American locomotives. 


With the exception of the . percentage taken as overhead 
charges, which is only estimated, the ve statement is interesting and 
gives very clear comparisons between the costs of production in the 
different countries. 

Thus, notwithstanding the considerably higher prices paid for labor 
in America, the net price per pound falls much below the average cost 
in France. This is due partly to the fact that many parts used in the 
American locomotives are delivered finished and ready for application 
and that the labor prope on these parts is charged to material. The 
greater simplicity of design and lesser amount of finish must also be 
considered American locomotives, as the engines considered are of 
the single expansion type. But 6 these factors, the dif- 
ference in cost is worthy of consideration and without doubt due to 
eins American shop practice and general methods of construction. 

‘oncerning material, besides the extra cost accruing in America on 
certain parts delivered finished and ready for application, there is a 
difference of $0.245 per pound between the two costs, representing an 
excess in the French prices of about 30 per cent. 

We will now consider the American price per 
compound locomotive delivered in France, by a 
ing in the following table: 


Cost per pound in America for a single expansion locomotive... $0. 0975 
Overhead charges on capital (not considered in a railway com- 


und, as applied to a 
the factors appear- 


— but which must be added in the case of a manufac- 611 
—T—.. ͤ ES 5 
Extra for copper flre box an 

per „V . 007 
Extra for compounding feature . 008 
Duty when entering France -018 


insurance, reassembling at destina- 
oeomotive) ee 


. 1525 


Stripping, boxing, packing. 
tion (about $2,000 per - O11 


Otk: DON OWING eo eee: 


To this cost must be added the expenses incidental to more rigorous 
Inspection by French railways, better finish being required; radical 
changes in current shop practice rendered necessary in the construction 
of an entirely new and different type of locomotive; also the legitimate 
profit to which builders are entitled. It will therefore be seen that in ordi- 
nary times American builders can not successfully compete with French 
prices. American locomotives can only be sol@in France during periods 
of at activity, when French builders are unable, owing to full order 
books, to offer satisfactory deliveries, or else during times of depression 
in America when builders are willing to sacrifice all or a part of their 
usual profit in order to keep their shops going. 

German labor is generally higher than in France and less good. 
Material is expensive in France, particularly on account of the high 
duties imposed, the minimum rates of which are as high as 64 cents to 
$1 per 100 pounds on steel plates, 73 cents for rough tires and axles, 


and 54 cents on shapes. 

In a recent report made out by the Tariff Commission, Marc Reville 
writes that the duty im on rted material necessary for the 
construction of a compound locomotive weighing 63 tons amounts to a 
pan of $1,708, corresponding to 1.23 cents average per pound of fin- 

engine. 
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The duty on im; locomotives—1.4 cents . 
tects French builders. It is a cant fact that in the revision of 
the tariff now under discussion the large French metal ind has 
asked for no additional protection. It may therefore be assu 


that 
builders consider them tha 
There . that this duty of 1.4 ts d 
are no data pro at this duty of 1.4 cents per pound on 
from German is greater than the actual cost of 
two countries. e have seen in this paper that, as 
is concerned, the German builders have a distinct disad- 
vantage. It may therefore be correctly assumed that with the tariff 
now applied, in addition to the freight charges which German builders 
are ob to pay, there is no apparent reason for the German locomo- 
tives be © than the French. 
om the data given in this article that in normal 
vered in France, little 


ves sufficiently, even amply, covered by 


As confirming substantially the statements made in the pre- 
ceding report, let me cite also an extract from an article by 
Naval Constructor Louis Barberis, Royal Italian Navy, pub- 
lished in Rivista Marittima and printed in a translation by A. 
Conti, in Volume XXIV, No. 1, of the Journal of the American 
Society of Naval Engineers, February, 1912. He states that the 
following average cost prices per ton of displacement of the 
Dreadnought type of battleships have been derived from his 
studies: 


And he then proceeds as follows, speaking always of The 
cost of Dreadnoughts ”: 


In raa to cost of production, the nations may be grouped as fol- 
lows: England, Germany, and the United States, where ships are com- 
paratively cheap, and A and France, where ships cost much more. 

In the first group, England pays little for hull and machinery 
while armor and ordnance are comparatively expensive. In the United 
States armor is cheap; in Germany this is so with ordnance, although 
this is probably due rather to the small proportion of the displace- 
ment to the ba than to the low cost of German ord- 


nance. 

If the Teras had not been included in the average the mean cost for 
the United States would have been slightly less than for Germany. It 
ed that the low cost of the Nassau class is for ships with 
es and il-inch guns. 
ance is comparatively expensive. This is easily ex- 
plained for the Dantons, owing to the largo number of turrets, but is 
not so justified for the Jean Barts. For Austria armor is rather mod- 
erate. e to the fact that her ships have only four turrets and that 
the Skoda artillery is rather light, the cost of Austrian ordnance can 
not be considered moderate. Very high is the cost of machinery; and 
even the continuity of demand Wohlen is, of course, a factor in the 
cost) has not been able to overcome the monopoly of the Stabilimento 
Tecnico Triestino. ` 

With the exception of the United States, where the increased cost Is 
due to the eight-hour clause, the general tendency is toward a slight 
decrease of cost. In France, particularly for the last two ships, there 
has been a sensible reduction. Armor is now much cheaper 5 dda 
and within the last two or three years this is true for turbine ma- 
any On the other hand, tin and copper cost more, and even steel 
is slightly higher, but this has very little importance in the total cost 


of a large warship. 

In conclusion, a new ship of 25,000 tons complete, but without am- 
munition, could be obtained nowadays from ipbullders of various 
nations at the following prices: 
pT EARS T EP eo SU AD ae en LPR as 10, 100, 000 

mak — — ——— io pir: 000 
PE E Si ene EE AIEEE A ESN L 
Prince anA ee eS 38100, 008: 

For the ship complete and ready for service we should add to these 
figures about 3400, for general expenses (such as the Navy's design- 


ectors, crews aboard 


experimental tank, civil employees, i 
4 ,000 for ammunition 


ing s 

ship during completion, etc.), and at least $2,0 
(in France, where a larger allowance is carried, an allowance of at 
least $2,500,000 should be made) and $200,000 for torpedoes, nayigating 
instruments, etc., all of which. although taken from the Navy's stock, 
theless, be replaced by a new supply when a new ship is 


e 
Therefore the taxpayers of various nations for each new ship of 
25,000 tons need the following appropriations: 


fe tht REAP cat TAE Rae EO NCL PERE Rts EEE are BREA Te — $12, 600, 000 
pe c ͤ —— G—́géAÄ EE, 12. 8 000 
i —— ere i „ A 
Tn ee ee — 14, 800, 000 
Srance. — eS EI FANT e 


This shows at a glance how the Mediterranean nations are badly 
handicapped in comparison with other nations where the steel industry 
is more advanced and 
output, are in better condition 
invested. 


whose shipyards, owing to a larger and steadier 
o give a recurn on the large capital 
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Free Sugar and Excise Tax. 


SPEECH 


HON. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 19, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21214) to extend the special excise tax now levied 
with respect to doing business ~ corporations to persons, and to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government by levying a special excise tax with 
respect to doing business by individuals and copartnerships. 


Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL said: 

Mr. Speaker: The free-sugar bill and the excise-tax bill are 
companion pieces of legislation. The free-sugar bill was first 
reported and first to pass the House, and should have had the 
right of way in its legislative course, for if it does not become 
a law there will be no demand for the revenue which the excise- 
tax bill is designed to produce. : 

The removal of the duty on sugar will entail a loss to the 
Treasury of between fifty and sixty millions a year, and it is to 
meet that loss and to raise the funds to pay our current ex- 
penses that resort is had to an income tax on business. Able 
lawyers assert that it is unconstitutional, and that it will be 
set aside by the court. Even if held to be valid, no facts or 
well-considered arguments are submitted which warrant the 
conclusion that it will produce fifty millions or even twenty mil- 
lions of revenue. Therefore, as far as receipts for the Govern- 
ment and good business management are concerned, the propo- 
sition is to surrender a certainty for an uncertainty, a sure 
revenue for a guess and a lawsuit. 

There is an irreconcilable difference of opinion between the 
advocates and opponents of the sugar bill as to its effects on 
the price of sugar in this country. One says it will lower the 
price from a cent and a half to 2 cents a pound, and keep it 
down. Another says it will not reduce the price at all; that 
the forelgn producers and refiners will absorb the duty now 
paid to the Government, and that the consumers in our country 
will get little or no benefit. The probability is that neither 
statement is strictly correct, and that the truth lies somewhere 
between these two extremes; that the foreign producers will 
raise the price and appropriate as much as possible of the pres- 
ent tariff duty. The American consumers will get some, and the 
importers and refiners will absorb considerable and make tre- 
mendous profits. That is the way it seems to me after reading 
and hearing much debate on both sides of the question. Cer- 
tain it is that surprising and unexpected results often follow 
changes in the import duties on articles in common use in this 
country. The Payne tariff law reduced the duty on meats and 
immediately the prices rose. It reduced the duty on lumber, 
and the prices went up. It put raw hides on the free list, and 
they went up. It reduced the duties on boots, shoes, and leather 
goods, and they rose in the markets of this country. 

In the spring of 1898 a tax of 10 cents a pound was put on 
tea as a Spanish War tax, and tea in this country did not rise 
to exceed 1 cent a pound. In the spring of 1902 that duty was 
taken off, and it did not fall in the market to exceed 1 cent a 
pound. Just what will happen in this country if-the duty on 
sugar is removed only time and the logic of events will de- 
termine. If the price in this country is not materially reduced 
our American beet and cane sugar producers will continue in 
business, and, with active and healthy competition, tend to check 
unlimited extortion by the Sugar Trust. Whereas if the price 
should drop from a cent and a half to two cents a pound our 
home producers would be driven out of business in a short time. 
Then the refiners would have the people of this country at their 
mercy and would raise the price to the limit of their greed. Cer- 
tain it is that the refiners, and especially the Sugar Trust, want 
the duty removed, and they know what is for their interest. 

The Republican organization of the House, by a motion to 
recommit, offered to accept a sugar schedule with tariff rates 
equal to the difference in the cost of production between this and 
foreign countries, thereby waiving the clause in our last na- 
tional platform for reasonable profits, and the differential on 
refined sugar and Dutch standard color test, which none but 
experts fully understand. That is a straight protective duty to 


the home producer. That will mean, in my Judgment, the reduc- 
tion of the present duty by nearly one-half. It would maintain 
our cane and beet sugar business, and if our opponents are 
correct in their contention it would reduce the price of sugar 
to the people by from 75 cents to $1 a hundred pounds. 

If the people of our country have become tired of reasonable 
protection to home industries and are ready to adopt a system 


of duties for revenue only, or free trade as expressed in this 
bill, they will soon have the opportunity. But they should be 
willing to give as well as take. If they demand protection for 
what they produce and sell, they should be willing to concede 
protection to what they buy and consume. If they insist that 
all duty on sugar be removed they should be willing to grant a 
bounty on sugar measuring the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad, for the protection of domestic pro- 
ducers in order that their business may not be destroyed. 

Sugar is treated by all civilized, nations as a revenue pro- 
ducer. Since the creation of our fiscal system, over a hundred 
years ago, sugar has been on the dutiable list, sive under the 
McKinley law, when there was a surplus of revenue approxi- 
mating $100,000,000 a year. Then the protective principle was 
not abandoned, for a bounty of 2 cents a pound was paid on 
domestic sugar. The Wilson-Gorman law levied a duty of 40 
per cent on sugar. During several years back the average 
price of sugar has been lower in this than in any other civi- 
lized country save England. It would be very unfair to cut 
off all protection of our domestic sugar by one act and with- 
out any bounty which may sustain home producers until they 
can adjust themselves to the new conditions. If we are to 
adopt the policy of free trade, then we should reduce the 
duties gradually and proportionately, so that any business 
which is paying higher prices for what it buys may have some 
protection on what it sells, in order that it may be’ able to 
exist until the free-trade level of wages and commodities may 
be reached by all. 

Last fall, when the sugar reports from other countries indi- 
cated that the world’s crop was short about a million tons, the 
Sugar Trust took advantage of that scare and raised the price 
of sugar higher than for many years, and much higher than 
was necessary for reasonable profits, and kept the price up 
until American sugar came into the market in competition and 
bore down the price. 

If by the removal of the duty on imported sugar our home 
producers will be driven out of business, thereby reducing the 
world's supply by about 900,000 tons a year, the importers 
will be sure to take advantage of that shortage and raise the 
price to our people beyond what it has been in the past with 
import duties paid. 

It is contended by the Democrats on the Ways and Means 
Committee that the proposed excise law will be sustained by 
the court as valid, and by the Republicans on that committee 
that it will be declared by the Supreme Court to be uncon- 
stitutional and void. It is claimed by the Democrats that 
it will produce sixty millions of revenue, and by the Repub- 
licans, if all its provisions are sustained by the court, it will 
not produce to exceed twenty millions. These will remain dis- 
puted questions until they are settled, the one by the Supreme 
Court and the other, in case the law is sustained, by its actual 
administration. 

It is called an excise tdx to distinguish it from an income 
tax, which has been declared unconstitutional; and the ma- 
jority frankly admit that it is not the kind of a law they 
would propose had the Congress the constitutional power to 
enact such a law as they would like. 

The man who puts his capital into a manufacturing business, 
buying materials, hiring labor, putting money into circulation, 
and helping promote the general prosperity of his community, 
suffers the loss if his enterprise fails, while if he succeeds he is 
taxed on his profits. On the other hand, the man who invests 
his capital in gilt-edge stocks and bonds does nothing but cut 
off conpons and is an idle drone on society—escapes the tax. 
The Rockefellers, Carnegies, Astors, and Vanderbilts pay nothing, 
because their money-is not engaged in active business, while 
men who are engaged in active business are, in case of success, 
taxed on their investments and the fruits of their labor. The 
idle rich are exempt. The industrious men of ordinary means 
pay the tax. It is a premium on idleness and sloth and an 
imposition on industry and thrift. Officials of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are expressly included for taxation, while officials of 
State, county, and municipal governments are expressly ex- 
cepted. All in all it is crude in form and unfair in its provi- 
sions, and a bungling attempt to sidestep the constitutional pro- 
hibition against such an income tax as the majority would like 
to propose. It is strictly a political measure, framed up by the 
majority of the House in the hope that it will appeal to the 
great majority of those people who will not come within its 
provisions. 

As a resident and Representative of New York State I am 
opposed to this measure because it proposes to tap a source of 
revenue which should be reserved for the use of the State. So 
much has been said on the free-sugar and excise-tax bills with 
regard to their general effect on the business and prosperity of 
the country that I would not attempt to discuss them were it 
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not that I wish to point out to the people of my State how this 
5 measure, if enacted into law, will particularly injure 
em. 

Our State has been and is engaged in many public enterprises 
which other States are demanding at the expense of the Federal 
Treasury. In 1826 the old Erie Canal was opened to navigation 
from Albany to Buffalo through the center of our State from 


east to west. About the same time the magnificent Mississippi 
Valley was opened up to cultivation and its products shipped 
to New York and other eastern cities by that canal, to the great 
advantage of western farmers. 

In 1895 the State bonded itself for $9,000,000 for deepening 
and improving the Erie, Champlain, and Oswego Canals. 

In 1903 it bonded itself in the sum of $101,000,000 for the con- 
struction of what is known as the Barge Canal. 

In 1909 it bonded itself in the sum of $7,000,000 for the im- 
provement of the Seneca and Cayuga Canals and in 1911 it 
bonded itself for $19,800,000 for the terminals and facilities of 
the barge-canal traffic. 

Thus it is seen that since 1895 it has assumed a bonded 
indebtedness in the sum of $138,800,000 for canal enlargement 
and improvement, and there is no doubt the expense will exceed 
that sum by many millions of dollars before the canal is com- 
pleted and all riparian and other damages settled. 

From the year 1817 to September 30, 1910, it spent the enor- 

mous sum of $364,473,863.25 on canal construction, improve- 
ment, and maintenance, principally on the canal which parallels 
the New York Central line from Albany to Buffalo, which has 
been a tremendous benefit to western farmers and producers by 
keeping down freight rates, not only on the New York Central, 
but on all railroads from the West to the Atlantic seaboard. 
. While New York has been assuming those heavy obligations 
and constructing those magnificent public works, very largely 
for the benefit of other States as well as itself, what have the 
States whose Representatives on this floor are the most clamor- 
ous for this bill been doing for themselves in canal construc- 
tion? Nothing. This is not technically correct, for they have 
been yery busy and enterprising in creating national waterways 
associations, deep-water ways associations, public improvement 
commissions, and many other organizations, and they have been 
spending a little money for junkets, dinners, cigars, and wines, 
and other entertainments, to which Congressmen have been in- 
vited, to the end that they may get their canals dug by the 
Federal Government. 

In 1905 New York bonded itself for $50,000,000 for the im- 
provement of its highways. That sum is practically all spent 
and nearly as much more by counties and towns, which are 
required by law to contribute toward their road construction. 
And it is now proposed to authorize an additional debt of 
$50,000,000 for the continuance of this work. What have the 
other States whose Representatives are advocating this meas- 
ure as a stroke of genius in financeering been doing? Why, 
their Members haye been introducing bills in Congress—30 or 
40 of them—for the construction of their roads by the National 
Government. Those bills are interesting from their variety, 
originality, and recklessness, but all have a common purpose— 
to draw money from the Federal Treasury to do for them what 
they should do for themselves. 

Some of those gentlemen who are not quite ready to surren- 
der their State rights and antipaternalistic views would draw 
money from the Federal Treasury and deliver it to their State 
officials for road construction. Those who are willing to waive 
their theories when appropriations for their States or districts 
are concerned would have the Federal agents go into their 
States and build the roads. Some would have the Government 
build grand highways across the country in all directions radi- 
ating from Washington. Others yet would have the Nation 
construct a magnificent Lincoln memorial boulevard from the 
Capitol to Gettysburg in order to commit the Federal Govern- 
ment to the policy of country-road building. 

New York has acquired 1,643,244 acres of forest reserves, at 
a cost of about $4,000,000, and has planted 15,000,000 trees in 
those reserves. It has a conservation commission for the care, 
protection, and reforestization of those reserves and the care 
and protection of fish and game, for which service there was 
spent in the fiscal year ended September 30, 1911, the sum of 
$607,875.08, while the gentlemen from other States who are 
shouting for this bill forced an act through Congress a couple 
of years ago requiring the National Government to buy their 
denuded mountain tops at good prices. 

New York is spending approximately $1,000,000 a year for 
defense, which, while under the name of State defense, is in 
fact for national defense, the money being spent on the national 
guard, naval militia, arsenals, armories, and so forth. 

New York spent in the year ended September 30. 1911, $254,160 
through the health officer of the port of New York. That is 


the principal immigration port of the country, and money spent 
in the inspection of immigrants and in preventing the spread of 
disease inures to the benefit of the whole Nation. 

Other States, especially the smaller and poorer ones, are 
constantly and persistently appealing to Congress to do for 
them many things which our State voluntarily does for itself. 
The acquisition, protection, and reforestization of the Catskill 
and Adirondack Mountain regions in aid of navigation, as well 
as for public health, is a great adyantage to the country at large 
as well as to our State. It is a very large and expensive un- 
dertaking, and if in any other State the burden and responsi- 
bility would be shifted onto the Nation. The same is true of 
the barge-canal project. 

Now, in order to continue those great and necessary works 
and in order to pay the bonded indebtedness incurred for them, 
it needs the revenue proposed to be taken from it by this meas- 
ure. The bonded indebtedness of our counties and towns, cities 
and villages, is enormous, many times the national debt. 
Municipal taxes are very heavy to pay the interest on those 
bonds and the current expenses, which are constantly increasing, 
To relieve the burden of taxes from our farms and homes our 
State government undertook several years ago to raise the neces- 
sary funds to pay its current expenses by indirect taxes. It 
continued to do so for several years until last year, when resort 
was again had to direct property taxation. 

The revenue which it is proposed by this bill to take for 
Federal purposes properly belongs to the States for the expenses 
of their governments, and the more that is extracted from them 
by this and similar methods the heavier will be the direct tax 
on the real and personal property of the States. 

The corporation tax falls relatively very heavily on New 
York, and it is quite certain that it would have to bear the 
burden of an excise tax of this character in an equal, if not a 
much greater, proportion. 

According to the census of 1910, the total population of the 
country was 91,972,266, and the population of New York was 
9,118,614, less than one-tenth. In the same year the revenue 
derived from the corporation tax was $33,511,525, of which 
New York paid $7,947,707.75, nearly one-fourth. 

New York paid approximately as much as 37 other States, 
according to the following statement taken from the last report 
of the collector of internal revenue: 
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These figures are significant and foreshadow what will hap- 
pen if this bill be enacted into law and sustained by the court. 
The power and jurisdiction of the Federal Goyernment will in- 
crease by leaps and bounds, and a reign of extravagance and 
waste will follow. Especially will this be true if the income- 
tax amendment to the Federal Constitution be adopted. 

Why not build ordinary country roads out of the Federal 
Treasury, when New York can be made to pay as much as 37 
of the smaller States? 


Take the State of North Dakota. It has 70,183 square miles 


of area, while New York has only 47,654. Therefore North 
Dakota has many long roads to construct and maintain. 
pays of the corporation tax only $26,319.01. 

$7,947,707.75, or practically 302 times as much. 


It 
New York pays 
Why not build 
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and maintain North Dakota’s highways at the expense of the 
Federal Treasury and make New York pay $302 for North 
Dakota’s $1? 

A few weeks ago I received an engraved invitation to a 
national drainage congress, held by an association of gentlemen 
who propose to drain the swamps of the country at the expense 
of the National Treasury. Florida has about 19,000,000 acres 
of swamp lands; New York only about half a million. Florida 
contributes $109.009.39 of the corporation tax; New York, 
$7,947,707.75, nearly 79 times as much. Why not drain the 
Florida swamps and Everglades at the national expense, since 
New York contributes $79 to Florida’s $1? 

Why not irrigate all the lands in the arid and semiarid 
regions of the West? Then why not dig out the stumps, clear 
away the brush, build fences, and cultivate the land? 

In the House the great States by their large delegations may 
be able to protect themselves to some extent; but how about 
the Senate? Nevada, with only one one-hundred-and-eleventh 
of New York’s population has the same voting power, and the 
Senate does business largely by unanimous consent. It will be 
to the interest of the smaller States to combine against the 
larger ones, and if the present Senators from those States will 
be reluctant about it they will be promptly retired. 

Florida and North Dakota are extreme cases, but they illus- 
trate what will happen when the Federal Treasury is supplied 
with revenue from corporation, excise, income, and collateral- 
*inheritance taxes. When 37 of the smaller States pay, in the 
aggregate, only as much as New York, while they have 37 
times as much power in the Senate, a combination will be 
formed and an indiscriminate assault will be made on New 
York and the other large and rich States for the money to pay 
the expenses of internal affairs and domestic improvements. 

It may be claimed that these raids on one section of the 
country for the support of another will be stopped by the Fed- 
eral Constitution. I greatly fear that it will not restrain the 
raiders very long. Where there is a will there is usually a 
way, even with the Constitution. 

Many Members in this body who voted for the purchase of 
forest reserves candidly admitted that their only constitutional 
justification for so voting was contained in “the general- 
welfare” provision of that document. That provision will in 
the future be invoked to justify any and every appropriation 
which the Congress, in its wisdom, may deem to be for the 
general welfare of the country. 

The Democratic Party stands squarely on a tariff-for-revenue- 
only policy. It is proposed to remove the duty on sugar and 
raise the revenue by an excise tax on industry. Since tariff 
for protection is to be abandoned, then why not abolish other 
duties and raise the revenue by a larger excise tax or income 
or collateral inheritance tax? If 1 per cent is constitutional 
and justifiable, it may be raised to 5, 10, or 50 per cent; and 
that will be the tendency. 

The insurgency which has been developing in the Middle 
West and Northwest during the last few years is, according to 
my diagnosis, simply a manifestation of hostility toward the 
rich and concentrated East and near East. The farmers of 
the West were prosperous under the Dingley tariff law; but 
they were not entirely happy or contented, for they were jealous 
of the eastern manufacturers, who, they thought, were making 
too much profit at their expense. They have been lashing them- 
selves into fury against the industrial, financial, and commercial 
combinations and corporations of the East, and the nearer 
those concerns are to Wall street the more bitterly they are hated, 

The agricultural States of the West and South are drawing 
closer together than they have been for many years, as will be 
illustrated by the vote on this bill, because they believe they 
ha ven common grievance against the East and are looking for 
an. opportunity to get even. If this measure is passed and 
stands the test, and then if the income-tax amendment to the 
Constitution is adopted, their opportunity will be at hand. 
They will proceed to tax the wealth and business of the large 
cities and industrial centers and pour the money into the Fed- 
eral Treasury with one hand and with the other draw it out 
for the construction of country roads, drainage of swamps, irri- 
gation of arid lands, and a hundred other local and domestic 
projects which were not dreamed of as national functions until 
the advent of insurgency and progressive policies. 

The Empire State will be heavily in debt for canals, roads, 
forests, and many other internal improvements; and the rev- 
enues which should be reserved for the liquidation of that debt 
and current expenses will be appropriated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for like improvements in other States. Any Member 
from New York or the other large, populous, industrial, and 
conservative States, be he Democrat or Republican, who votes 
for this bill will help precipitate a reign of populism and na- 
tional socialism the results of which no man can foresee. 


Swamp and Overflowed Lands. 


SPEECH 


or 
PEON ii d DE EE 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN TEE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 19, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 21477) making 
appropriation for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes— 

Mr. DYER said: 

Mr. CuarmMan: I had hoped to see in this bill some provision 
providing for funds to actually begin the work of reclaiming the 
swamp and overflowed lands of this country. The work of re- 
claiming the swamp and overflowed lands is closely akin to the 
project of improving and making navigable the great waterways 
of our Nation. A national commission should be created for the 
purpose of making the necessary surveys, estimates of cost, and 
actually beginning the work. Sufficient funds ought also to be 
provided by this Congress for that purpose. The American peo- 
ple are anxious to know if these lands can be drained, if over- 
flows can be prevented, and, if so, what it will cost and how the 
work can best be done. There is no doubt but what this project 
can be successfully carried out. 

After considering what has been done to reclaim the marshes 
of Holland, two-fifths of which lie below the level of the sea, 
and the difficulties that have been overcome in draining the fers 
of England, it would be a reflection on the skill and intelligence 
of the American engineer to proclaim the drainage of our swamp 
lands impossible. On the contrary, the engineering problems are 
simple, as most of these lands are several feet above sea level 
and have natural creeks or bayous that need only to be improved 
by straightening, widening, and deepening to afford outlets for 
complete drainage. In case of some of the river bottoms and 
the salt marsh along the coast it is necessary to build levees to 
prevent overflow and to construct internal systems of drainage 
with sluice gates or pumps to discharge the water from within, 
and by the use of modern machinery this work is neither difi- 
cult nor expensive. Levees can be built and ditches excavated 
with suitable dredges at a cost ranging from 7 to 16 cents per 
cubic yard. Large works in swamps where the land is over- 
flowed are readily and cheaply constructed in this manner. 

As to the cost of draining these lands, and whether or not it 
will pay, we have but to refer to the numerous works of this 
kind that have been completed. In those States where large 
areas of swamp land have been thoroughly drained by open 
ditches and tile drains the cost ranges from $6 to $20 per acre, 
while in places where tile drainage was not required the aver- 
age cost has not exceeded $4 per acre. Judging from the prices 
which prevail in a large number of these districts where work 
of this kind is being carried on, it is safe to estimate that the 
77,000,000 acres of swamp can be thoroughly drained and made 
fit for cultivation at an average cost of $15 per acre. The mar- 
ket value of these lands in their present shape ranges from $2 
to $20 per acre, depending upon the location and prospect of 
immediate drainage, with an average of probably $8 per acre. 
Similar lands in different sections of the country that have 
been drained sell readily at $60 to $100 per aere at the comple- 
tion of the work, and in many instances, when situated near 
large cities, they have sold as high as $400 per acre. To de- 
termine whether or not it will pay to drain these lands we have 
but to consider the following figures: 

Cash value of 77,000,000 acres after thorough drain- 


age, at $60 per acre . $4, 620, 000, 000 
Present value of this land at 88 per 

pany MERE Ses DO Sak RISE ae ER ORE $616, 000, 000 
Cost of drainage at $15 per acre... 1, 155, 000, 000 


Value of land and cost of drainingz . 1. 771,000, 000 


Net increase in value 2, 849, 000, 000 
These figures, though large, are not fanciful, but are based on 
results obtained in actual practice in different sections of the 
country where work of this kind has been done. An extended 
investigation shows that in every case where a complete 
system of drainage has been planned and carried out the land 
has increased in yalue many fold. In some instances, however, 
much time and money have been wasted because the work was 
undertaken without any well-defined plan or it was not suffi- 
cient to afford adequate and complete drainage. 
In many cases conditions are such that drainage can not be 
secured in an economical manner without cooperation, and 
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where a project affects the lands of several owners cooperation 
can rarely be secured by mutual consent. To secure an ade- 
quate outlet for drainage, it is frequently necessary to improve 
natural streams by widening, straightening, and deepening, and 
to construct new channels where none exist, or to build levees 
or embankments on private property. Im order to carry out 
such works the States have come to view drainage, when it 
extends beyond the boundaries of the individual landowner, as 
a public function. The courts have frequently held that such 
works confer a benefit on the community at large by improving 
the public health, benefiting the public highways, and con- 
tributing to the general welfare of the community. 

Were this 77,000,000 acres of swamp and overflowed land 
drained and made healthful and fit for agriculture and divided 
into farms of 40 acres each it would provide homes for 1,925,000 
families. Swamp lands, when drained, are extremely fertile, 
requiring but little commercial fertilizer, and yield abundant 
crops. They are adapted to the growth of a wide range of 
products and in most instances are convenient to good markets. 
While an income of $15 to $20 per acre in the grain-producing 
States of the Middle West is considered profitable, much of the 
swamp lands in the East and South would, if cultivated in 
cabbage, onions, celery, tomatoes, and other vegetables, yield a 
net income of more than $100 per acre. 

In addition to the immediate benefits that accrue from the 
increased productiveness of these lands, a greater and more last- 
ing benefit would follow their reclamation. The taxable value 
of the Commonwealth would be permanently increased, the 
healthfulness of the community would be improved, mosquitoes 
and malaria would be banished, and the construction of good 
roads made possible. Factories, churches, and schools would 
open up, and instead of active young farmers from the Missis- 
sippi Valley emigrating to Canada to seek cheap lands, they 
could find better homes within our own borders. 

Holland, two-fifths of which lies below the level of the sea, 
has been reclaimed by diking and draining, and now supports 
a population of 450 per square mile. Her soil is no better than 


or are subject to such frequent overflows from streams as to 
be entirely unproductive, while a part are only periodically 
rendered unfit for cultivation by reason of their wet condition. 
The lands named in the foregoing list are properly those which 
may be wholly reclaimed from either a permanently or periodi- 
cally swamp or overflowed condition. 

With reference to their productive value as affected by their 
natural wet condition, they may be classified as follows: 

First. Lands which are permanently wet and are never fit for 
cultivation, even during the most favorable years, nor afford 
profitable grazing for live stock. 

Second. Lands which afford pasturage for live stock, though 
the forage they produce may be of indifferent quality. 

Third. Lands which in their natural condition are subject to 
periodical overflow by streams, but which at other times produce 
valuable crops. 

Fourth. Lands which during seasons of light or medium rain- 
fall will yield profitable crops, but which are wholly unpro- 
ductive during the seasons characterized by a greater than the 
normal rainfall. Í 

The following classification of the swamp and overflowed 
lands, with reference to these differences, represents approxi- 
mately their relative agricultural value as affected by water 
conditions. All of these classes of land require draining to fit 
them for profitable cultivation, though a revenue of greater or 
Jens amount is periodically derived from all except the first 
class: 8 . 


Classification of unreclaimed swamp and overflowed land. 


the marshes of this country, and her climate not so good as that 85 50,000 
of the Southern States, yet we have within our border an unde- a «| 18,000,000 }.........-.. 
veloped empire ten times her area. 5 ee eee 


There is no good reason why this condition should longer 
continue, and it is to be hoped that the Congress of the United 
States will soon take steps to abate this nuisance and make | Kansas... +350 | -300,000 . 3 
these lands contribute to the support and upbuilding of the 5,600, 00 . 4,196,605 |.......2.... 
Nation. ; — + 00, 000 |. ......2.2.. 92,000 i 

The following is an estimate of the number of acres of swamp 20,0% 35500 fs 
and overflowed lands in the several States which may be re- Michigan. — 947 e 
claimed for agriculture, exclusive of the coast lands which are --| 3,048,000 | 2,000,000 . ...... 
overflowed by tide water. The acreage given is that obtained > ten 000 PS eee * 
from the most recent information secured by correspondence | Nebraska. 5 . : 
with officials of the counties in the States represented: 000 |... -- +--+» of | 9800 Tees nse 
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Minnesota 5. 79, 005, 023 
n 5. 
Missouri 2; FS Aen a 
Nebraska S In addition to the above total area of 79,005,023 acres of wet 


New Hampshire land, it is estimated that there are 150,000.000 acres of what is 
now known and occupied as farm land, which is too wet for the 
most profitable cultivation, and whose production would be in- 
creased 20 per cent by proper drainage. 


Mr. B. F. Yoakum, in an address before the Business Men's 


— . ARS T E AA E 254, 000 | League of St. Louis on the 16th of January, 1912, speaking 
8 2 upon the relations of the river and agricultural development to 
South Carolina St. Louis, touched upon this great question, and in part said: 
South Dakota When that rich body of land between here and the Gulf is reclaimed 
Tennessee by drainage and is under cultivation, you may be sure that the river 
5 — — b —— itself will be improved to meet the new demands upon it. There now 
Vermont ---- exists enough waste land on both sides of this river to make a State 
Sannia sanea as large as Kentucky. This land, commencing right at your door and 
West Virginia 23, Boo | Sogod people. “ne average” per cultivated aere $a 

a mt A A * uc cre 
Wenn T.TT—̃ —F̃—ʃ 2, 300, 000 | the United States is about $12.50. Th 


is beer ge i Valley land. under 
scientific methods, will yield, conservatively estimated, $40 an acre, 


The lands above enumerated are not all permanently unfit for which would mean $1,000,000,000 of new wealth and new purchasing 


cultivation in their natural state, but part of them are swamp power annually. 
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Mr. Chairman, the time is now here when the Congress should 
give serious consideration to this question.. The high cost of 
living in this country to-day is due primarily to the inability of 
the producers to supply the consumers. More farms, more 
agricultural lands, are needed to solve the problem of high 
prices for foodstuffs. This is not a question for the States, but 
is a question for the Government of the United States to deal 
with, and I sincerely hope that this committee and the Members 
of this Congress will soon see their duty clear in the premises, 
and provide the ways and means for reclaiming this-vast area 
of swamp and overflowed land to the use and benefit of the 
American people. 


Free Sugar and the Excise Tax. 


SPEECH 
HON. EDWIN S. UNDERHILL, 


OF NEW TORK. 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 19, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21213) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes.” 


Mr, UNDERHILL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Payne-Aldrich tariff law and high prices 
are still with us and are just as much an issue in 1912 as they 
were in 1910. 

The time allowed for general debate on this bill precludes an 
opportunity for discussion at full length by all Members who 
desire to be heard, and therefore I have availed myself of the 
opportunity to extend my remarks in order that my position in 
favor of this measure may be fully defined. The district which 
I represent contains industries of diversified character, is largely 
devoted to agriculture, grape growing, and to manufacturing 
industries, many of them small, so that the productive energy 
of the district embraces farmers and grape growers as well as 
Wage earners in shops and on railroads. 

I was elected to the Sixty-second Congress as the candidate 
of the Democratic Party largely on a personal platform whereby 
I promised to represent the district to the best of my ability 
and to favor legislation which would be beneficial to the resi- 
dents of the entire district so far as possible. That platform 
contained a plank in which I pledged myself to favor an honest 
revision of the tariff downward, not on the luxuries imported 
from abroad but on the necessaries of life. 

I shall vote for this bill because I believe it will afford a con- 
siderable measure of relief to the American people who are 
Jaboring under a heavy burden of excessive Federal taxation, 
One of the cardinal principles of the Democratic Party is that 
the expense of maintaining government should be divided in 
proportion to the ability to pay of those who are taxed. The 
Democratic majority in this House was elected largely on a 
platform of this character. They also stood in opposition to 
“Cannonism” and in favor of selection of committees of Con- 
gress by the Members of Congress and not by an all-powerful 
Speaker: I am proud that I was one of the majority thus 
selected to assist in restoring our legislative machinery to the 
hands of the people of the Nation and thus destroy the per- 
nicious influence of the interests to the end that public affairs 
should be regulated for the public good. Greatly to the sur- 
prise and distress of the members of the Republican Party, they 
found in the first session of the Sixty-second Congress that the 
Democratic Party was keeping faith with the people by re- 
deeming its pledges. 

The national Democratic platform of 1908 declared for a 
gradual, not a radical, reduction of the tariff, It also declared 
that articles which came in competition with trust-made articles 
should be placed on the free list. Notwithstanding the prom- 
ises of the Republican national convention in 1908 that they 
would reduce the tariff, when President Taft convened the 
Sixty-first Congress in special session for the purpose of tarry- 
ing out this pledge they produced the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, 
which, instead of lowering the taxes levied upon the people for 
the support of the National Government, actually raised rates 
already in existence. This work was not accomplished without 
the earnest protest of the Democrats and many so-called pro- 
gressive but really patriotic Republicans, who insisted that the 
changes in the tariff were not reductions but rather increases. 
Patriotic members of the Republican Party in both Houses of 
Congress voted against the measure, as they deemed it a vio- 
lation of the platform pledges and that it was virtually a be- 


trayal of the American people. It was such a flagrant departure 


from the Republican platform that the Hon. James R. Mann, 


of Illinois, the distinguished minority leader of the present Con- 
gress, refused to give it his support on the final passage. And 
after it had passed both Houses a Republican President gave 
it his indorsement and later complimented it by calling it “ the 
best tariff law ever enacted.” Throughout the consideration of 
this bill in the House, under the leadership of our present able 
and distinguished Speaker, the Democracy were a solid and com- 
pact force against it, aided by the Progressive Republicans to 
whom reference has already been made. This repudiation of 
party faith was so outrageous that it contributed largely to the 
defeat of the Republican Party in 1910, whereby a Republican 
majority of 40 in this House became a Democratic majority of 
66; and yet, notwithstanding this very trying experience, the 
Republican Party has since uniformly opposed all legislation 
endeavoring to carry out the plain mandate of the people, and 
to-day is divided into two hostile camps—progressives and stand- 
patters, the latter being in favor of high tariff and constituting 
a majority of their party representatives. 

I favor the passage of the bill placing sugar upon the free 
list because I believe that it will relieve nearly 100,000,000 peo- 
ple of the burden of taxation which they should not be com- 
pelled to stand. 

I invite your attention to the table of sugar prices that is 
printed on page 6 of the report of the Ways and Means Com- 
miftee on this bill: 

Average quotations, net cash, in cents per pound, in 1910. 


Raw in | Tax re- Refined 

8 bond. | fined. ref in bond. 
Mngt oo E aster eek 2.848 0.400 4.101} 3,708 
Germany 2.656 | 1.510 8.10 3.640 
Austria 2.593 | 3.498 7.298 | 3.800 
oe) 3.134] 2.380 6.450 | 4.070 
United States.. 2.840 | 1.900 4.972 4.503 


These prices show clearly that domestic producers of sugar 
have nothing to fear from free trade in this article. 

I next invite your attention to the differences between the ex- 
port price of sugar at Hamburg and the wholesale price at New 
York for several years, as brought out by the following table: 


Comparison of export price of sugar at Hamburg and wholesale price 
of same at New York, 1900 to 1911. 


[Cents per pound.] 


Raw sugar. Granulated sugar. 

Difference be- Difference be- 

Years tween rt tween ex 
Export Wholesale price at Ham- Export Wholesale price at 
ice at ice at burg and at at burg and 
amburg.|New York.) Wholesale wholesale 
price at New price at New 
York. York. 

1900. 2.24 4.56 2.32 2.64 5.32 2.68 
1901. 1. 88 4.04 2.16 2.29 5. 05 2.76 
1802.. 1.43 3.54 2.11 1.79 4.45 2.66 
1903.. 1.81 3.72 1.91 2.11 4.63 2.52 
1904. 2.14 3.97 1.83 2.55 4.77 2,22 
1905.. 2.55 4.27 1.72 3.00 5.25 2.25 
1906.. 1.87 3. 68 1.81 2.81 4.51 2.20 
1907.. 2.05 3.75 1.70 2.40 4.65 2.25 
1908., 2.29 4.07 1.78 2.63 4.95 2.32 
1909.. 2.35 4.00 1.65 2.78 4.76 1.9 
1910. 2.74 4.18 1.44 3.22 4.97 1.75 
1911., 2.82 4.45 1.63 3.20 5. 34 2.14 


Please bear in mind that beet sugar leaves the first manu- 
facturing establishment in a refined condition, while all cane 
sugar, which constitutes about four-fifths of our consumption, 
has to be refined. It will thus be seen that the refining interest 
is the most important factor connected with sugar manufac- 
turing in the United States, The ability of our refineries to 
compete with other countries without the aid of tariff advantage 
ean not be successfully denied. This condition Mr. Claus 
Spreckels, one of the largest refiners of sugar, testified to in 
his statement before the Ways and Means Committee in 1909. 
Mr. Spreckels stated: 

I would be perfectly satisfied if you should finally decide to agree 
upon free trade in both raw and refined sugars. I would, of course, 
appreciate, and think we are entitled to, a moderate protection on refined 
sugars, but would prefer absolute free trade to the present schedule, 
under which the Sugar Trust is the principal beneficlary and enabled 
to exact special privileges and conditions on sugars produced in 
Louisiana and the Hawailan Islands. 

It is evident that the county: desires a revision of the tarif, and 

e: 


expects a reduction of duties whenever it can be shown to be reason- 


able, feasible, and advantageous. Personally, I take no stock in the 


old and threadbare theory that the duty on sugar can not be abolished 


on account of the Government requiring the revenue, and have full 
confidence that your committee and the te Finance Committee can, 
after your years of experience, raise the necessary revenue from other 


sources. 

As far as the production of the domestic sugar is concern I claim 
that beet-s: actories Jocated in * localities, such as Colorado, 
California, E Idaho and Oregon, uld and, I am informed, can 
peadace granulated sugar at 23 cents per pound. Of course, if it be 

of this Government to impose a tariff which will enable the 
FFC 
to be maintained. 

As far as Louisiana is concerned, I contend that the Sugar Trust 
is in a tion to seize at its discretion a large share, if not all, of 
the benefit of the protection granted. 

As far as our colonies are concerned, they to-day are able to produce 
sugars in competition with the rest of the world. 

nder the circumstances, I believe the sooner our Government reduces 
and gradually wipes out entirely the duty on s the better it will 
be for the country and all concerned, of course ring in mind that 
the differential afforded refiners should be reduced In proportion to the 
reduction in duties on raw sugar. (Tariff hearings, Committee on 
Ways and Means, 1909, p. 3389.) 

In considering the first table the sugar produced abroad is 
beet sugar, and in comparing that product with the product 
manufactured in this country it should be borne in mind that 
while the cost of manufacturing beet sugar is lowest in Ger- 
many, that beets have a higher sugar content in the United 
States, and that the freight charges from Germany to this 
country and the transportation from the seaboard to destination 
will fully offset any differences in labor. 

The amount of sugar consumed in the United States, in round 
numbers, is nearly 8,000,000,000 pounds per year, which, at the 
average price for the last 10 years, cost the people a total of 
$400,000,000. The testimony of Spreckels and others before the 
Hardwick committee is to the effect that the price of sugar is 
increased almost the amount of the tariff, or 1.9 cents per pound. 
We therefore contribute to the Sugar Trust and domestic pro- 
ducers annually a total of $152,000,000. 

This legislation is designed to cut down the high cost of liv- 
ing, and it is a great privilege as a Member of this Democratic 
House, following the wise statesmanship of the distinguished 
Speaker, CHAMP CLARK, and the commanding leadership of 
Oscar W. Unberwoop, to stand shoulder to shoulder with other 
Democratic Members of the Sixty-second Congress and vote to 
relieve the people of this country from the imposition of this 
tax. 


The Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act levies these taxes: 
Fresh beef, 13 cents ag pound. 

Fresh mutton, 14 cents per pound. 

Fresh pork, 13 cents per pound. 

Hams, 4 cents per pound. 

Bacons, 4 cents per pound. 

Lard and compounds, 13 cents per pound. 
Sausage (except bologna), 25 per cent. 
Flour, 25 per cent. 

Bread, biscuits, wafers, 20 per cent. 
Buckwheat flour, 25 per cent. 

Oatmeal, 1 cent per pound. 

Salt, 33 to 80 per cent. 

Shoes, 10 per cent. 

Sewing Ines. 30 per cent. 

Harness and saddle 20 to 35 per cent. 
Wagons and carts, per cent. 

Lumber (average on rough and dressed), $2 per thousand feet. 


In response to the demand of the American people for relief 
from excessive tariff taxation this Democratic House placed 
these articles upon the free list, and it can with safety appeal 
to the people for the defeat of that measure by the present Re- 
publican administration. The effort of the Democratic Party 
to further relieve the people of the payment of over fifty mil- 
lions annually in tariff taxes on cotton and woolen goods met 
with a like lamentable fate. The Democratic Party has en- 
deavored to redeem its pledges to the people, and can with 
safety appeal to them for their verdict upon the record in 
November, 1912. 


BXCISE TAX. 


When sugar was placed on the free list it was necessary for 
the Ways and Means Committee to originate a source of income 
for the Government, as the sugar tax yields a revenue to the 
General Government of about $52,000,000 annually. This tax, 
which has been levied for many years upon all classes, bears 
most heavily upon the masses of the people. It is the proposal 
of the Democratic Party to replace this loss in revenue by levy- 
ing an excise tax upon the incomes of the comparatively rich. 
In other words, it is proposed to relieve the table of the poor 
man from this burdensome tax on sugar and reimburse the 
Treasury by levying a tax upon the incomes of those who are 
able to pay it. and should pay it, as it is by the fostering care 
of this country that they have been able to amass their property 
and obtain their incomes. Only incomes above $5,000 are to 
be taxed, which means that a person must have a capitalized 
sum of, perhaps, $100,000 before he is called upon to pay 1 per 
cent tax on that portion of the income in excess of $5,000. 
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What tax could be more just than one imposed upon those 
best able to pay it? The claim is made that 10 per cent of the 
people own 90 per cent of the wealth of the country. The vast 
property of this 10 per cent receives the protection of the Gov- 
ernment, just the same as the small holdings of the other 90 
per cent who have been paying nearly uniformly per capita on 
the sugar tax. 

It is estimated that this excise tax will reach the earnings of 
the great properties of the country, and that about $60,000,000 
will be paid into the National Treasury, which is less than one- 
half the saving which will be made to the masses by placing 
sugar on the free list. 

The Democratic Party has always stood for the general prop- 
osition that the wealth of this country should bear its fair 
share of the taxes necessary to support our great Government, 
and I believe that these two measures, placing sugar upon the 
free list and levying this excise tax on earnings in excess of 
$5,000, will meet with the hearty approval and warm indorse- 
ment of the people. 


The Three-Year Homestead Bill. 


SPEECH 


r 


HON. LOUIS B. HANNA, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 20, 1912, 


On the bill (S. 8867) to amend section 2291 and section 2297 of the 
Revised Statutes relating to homesteads. 


Mr. HANNA said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: At the beginning of the present session of this 
Congress I introduced a bill in this House for the purpose of 
allowing homesteaders to prove up on their lands at the end of 
three years. A similar bill was introduced in the Senate and 
passed the Senate, came to the House, and was considered be- 
fore the House Committee on Public Lands, together with the 
bill of mine, and we have now for consideration before this 
House a three-year homestead bill, to which amendments have 
been made, and I believe we now have the best legislation ever 
proposed upon this subject, and I sincerely hope this proposed 
amended bill may pass this Congress. 

In the early days when the homestead law was first passed 
public lands were to be had under the homestead laws in many 
of the best agricultural States in the Union—lIowa, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Kansas, eastern Nebraska, South Dakota, North Da- 
kota, and other States—and at that time the homestead period 
of five years for a person to live upon his land was not a hard- 
ship, because the lands which the homesteader had to choose from 
were of high quality and also within the area of country where 
there is at all times and in all seasons a sufficient rainfall, and 
it was comparatively easy to make a living on a few acres of 
good land, and where the climatic conditions were all that could 
be desired. 

I have lived in North Dakota for 30 years, and it is one of 
the public-land States, was then and is now; but the lands 
where the homesteader now lives, and the lands still left in 
North Dakota open for homesteading, and the lands which are 
left throughout the United States and which are open for set- 
tlement under the homestead law, and those upon which settlers 
are now living as homesteaders, are generally lands of good 
character and good soil, but are in the drier sections of the 
country, and much is in the semiarid belt of the United States. 
The consequence has been that the settlers who have gone out 
upon these lands have not the same opportunities for making a 
home as quickly and as successfully as did the homesteaders 
of 10, 20. or 30 years ago, who had the advantages of lands 
where there was plenty of rainfall, and many of those lands 
were nearer to timber, and timber and lumber is a great asset 
and a great boon, where it can be had, to the new settler. 

Mahy of the settlers on Goyernment land to-day can not in 
the first years earn a livelihood for themselves and their fami- 
lies upon their land, but must spend at least a part of their 
time away from their lands in order to get work to tide them- 
selves over the first years, and also the years when perchance 
they may have bad bad crops by reason of drought or for some 
other reason of a similar nature. Three years to-day upon a 
homestead is a longer period than five years was in the old days. 

There is another reason why we should pass this bill, and 
that is that many of the new settlers upon Government land 
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need something in the way of tangible security upon which they 
can borrow money. Farming to-day is not what it was 25 or 
50 years ago; but the farmer of to-day must not only have 
stock, he must haye machinery to farm with. This costs 
money. If he has to go into the local banks in the new sections 
of the country to borrow, the rates of interest are naturally 
high, as the only security he has to give—if he has any security 
at all—is the security upon his horses, cattle, or machinery, and 
in many cases the real security and the only security which he 
has, from which money can be realized at some time, is his 
crop, which has not as yet, perhaps, been even put into the 
ground. Taking into consideration the hazard, the banks in the 
new sections of the country charge a high rate, and they can 
not be condemned for so doing, because the risk is great. Many 
of ihe settlers in order to get money upon their land, and they 
can get money upon their land at a great deal less rate of in- 
terest than they can upon personal property, commute at the 
end of 14 months. This is really an unfortunate thing for them 
to do. The reason is because when they do commute they have 
to pay the Government at the rate of $1.25 per acre, which would 
be $200 for a homestead of 160 acres. This money is absolutely 
gone; but if the settler, instead of commuting at the end of 14 
months, could and would wait for 36 months and then make 
proof—and many times he could do that, but can mot wait for 
the 60 months, as under the five-year proof—then instead of 
having to pay the Government the $200, he would get his title in 
full for the land without paying the Government anything; and 
every penny he had to borrow on the land, if he had to borrow 
at all, would go to him, and $200 to a new Settler who is making 
a start and a beginning is vital as to his future welfare and to 
his future prosperity, and he, the settler, needs that $200 much 
more than the Government does. 

If the land happens to be within the railroad limits, so 
called, as in the case of the Northern Pacific Railway, he would 
have to pay $2.50 per acre, or $400, to commute upon 160 acres 
of land. I have always considered that this charge of $2.50 per 
acre inside of the railroad limits was an outrage. When the 
Northern Pacific built their railroad from Lake Superior to 
Puget Sound they were given, clear across, a land grant extend- 
ing for 40 miles on either side of the main line of their railroad 
and consisting of every other section of land. Now, wherever 
a settler settled upon any of the even numbered Government 
sections, the railroad having the odd sections, and proved up 
by commuting on his land, as thousands of them did and are 
doing, he had to pay $2.50 per acre for commuting inside of 
the railroad limits, while the price was only $1.25 outside the 
railroad limits, or, in other words, the poor settler who com- 
muted had to pay for the railroad land that the Government 
gave to the railroad which lies directly alongside of his own 
land. I have always believed that this was absolutely unjust, 
and have had a bill before Congress for a long time, but so far 
without success in getting favorable action upon it, to stop this 
practice and to allow the settler who commutes within the 
railroad limits to do so at $1.25 per acre, the same as the 
settler who lives outside of the 40-mile territory. 

This matter of proving up on land and getting title to it so 
that the settler may have some basis of credit is vital, and it 
may also happen that perhaps by reason of sickness or from 
some other cause that the settler may not be aware of at the 
time he first filed and began to live upon his land it may become 
necessary for him to make some changes, and if he has to wait 
five years in order to get his patent for his land it works many 
times a great hardship upon his family and himself, and the 
three-year homestead proof will be a great boon to the settlers 
now living upon Government lands all over the great West and 
thousands who may yet file upon Government land. 

I baye referred briefly to the matter of commutation and 
wish to say a few, more words upon that subject. If the five- 
year proof stands, as now, then the settlers, regardless of 
where their lands are, whether they are within the so-called 
coal areas, where they only get surface title to the lands any- 
way, ought to be allowed to make commutation proofs, if ‘they 
wish to do so and wish to pay the $1.25 per acre to the Gov- 
ernment for that privilege. But under the law as it stands now, 
wherever there is coal—even lignite coal, which is a coal of not 
the best quality, as in my own State, although I firmly believe 
that some day the right way to use the lignite coals of North 
Dakota will be found—commutation proofs can not be made, 
even though the settler gets surface title only. 

Under the regulations adopted by the Interior Department 
under the so-called conservation law, where there is a vein of 
lignite coal of 30 inches or more at a depth not greater than 500 
feet down from the surface of the land it is called coal land. 
I have been working earnestly for two years, and shall continue 
to work, to try and get the regulations and the law changed, 


especially as it applies to North Dakota, for the reason that the 
North Dakota lignites have no rock roof over them. The lig- 
nite coals of Texas and of Alaska have a slate or rock roof of 
some kind, but in North Dakota the roof is either sand or clay, 
and the consequence is that a certain amount of the coal itself 
must be left to act as a roof. I have corresponded with some 
20 or 25 men or companies who are operating the larger mines 
in North Dakota, and they have, everyone of them, advised me 
that they are leaving from 1 to 2 feet of the coal to act as a 
roof. This being true—and I have presented these facts and 
figures to the Geological Survey—then the minimum vein of 
lignite coal, in North Dakota at least, should be changed by law 
and regulations from 30 inches to at least a minimum of 50 
or 60 inches. To work a vein of coal 30 inches thick and leaye 
12 inches of it for a roof is ridiculous. This change to 50 or 
60 inches would release at least 50 per cent of the coal lands in 
North Dakota, and possibly 75 per cent, which are now being 
held up and called coal lands, and the homesteader would get title 
in full for his Jand, with no reservations, as he should. Another 
thing is that in North Dakota we have no natural timber, and 
the timber used for the purpose of holding up the roof outside 
of where the coal pillars themselves are left has to be shipped 
in at large expense from à distance of several hundred miles, 
except for a very small amount of timber that is available from 
along the big Missouri River and a few of the smaller streams. 
For these two reasons—the lack of natural timber in North 
Dakota and from the fact that there is no natural roof over 
the lignite coal—there should be some strong exceptions and 
difference made in regard to the minimum thickness of coal in 
North Dakota from that made in other States, where conditions 
are more favorable. 

One other feature of this bill is the leave of absence. The bill 
provides that there shall be allowed the entryman or his family 
a leave of absence for five months in every calendar year. This 
is a splendid feature of the bill and should be adopted in the 
bill, for, as stated in the early part of these remarks, it is abso- 
lutely necessary many times for the entryman, by reason of lack 
of money and the necessity to earn some, and because he is just 
starting to establish himself and has but little capital with 
which to make a home, or perhaps by reason of failure of 
crops, to go where the conditions are more favorable and get a 
chance to work and earn some money to tide himself over the 
bad times and hard times. This leave of absence will take care 
of these necessary absences without subjecting him to the possi- 
bility of having his claim contested and putting him to the ex- 
pense of defending himself, an expense which he can not afford. 
The time for settlers to leave their lands to the best advantage 
differs in different parts of the country; in Oregon, for instance, 
the time would be better in the summer season; in North Da- 
kota the time would be best in the fall and winter; and so it 
goes, wherever the lands may be, conditions vary, and this bill 
provides latitude enough so that in every section of the country 
where there is Government land the settler will have the op- 
portunity to choose for himself the time when it will be most 
advantageous for him to be away from his land. Again, many 
of our settlers go upon land a long way back from the railroads. 
The school facilities are not all that might be wished for. The 
homesteader has boys and girls coming on that he wishes to 
give a chance in life, just as you and I do with our children, 
and perhaps to give them a little better chance than he and his 
wife had themselves, and so he wishes his boys and girls to get 
an education; and, under this leave of absence, it will be pos- 
sible, as in my own State—North Dakota—for the settler to 
go into town during the long, cold winter months, when it 
is impossible for him to-do anything upon his lands, and 
give his boys and girls a great deal better opportunity in 
the town schools than they could possibly have in the 
country. 

The man on the frontier, the pionerr, is deserving of every 
consideration that Congress can give him. He is the one who 
blazes the way, opens up the country, breaks the sod, builds his 
little house and barn; and when he does so looks into the future 
for the time to come when the Almighty shall smile upon the 
efforts which he and his good wife have put forth and shall give 
them the means to build the new and better house and barn 
and to make the other improvements that are as yet but dreams 
and dreams only. The pioneer builds the first schoolhouse and 
the first church, and the schoolhouse and church go hand in 
hand in making the community intellectually and morally what 
it should be. The hope of the Nation and the bulwark upon 
which it must lean in the future, as in the past, when trouble 
may come is not to be found in the congested cities, but will be, 
as it has been through all the years of the Nation’s life, with 
5 loyal, true, American men and women who live upon the 

‘arm. 


i 
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This bill is in the interests of everyone, not only those who 
are living upon the Government lands of the West to-day, but 
in the interests of the men and women of the older States, who 
perhaps, if the conditions for homesteading are made a little 
more favorable, as they will be if this bill becomes a law, will 
go out and try for themselves to make a home in the great West. 
I believe that this is a bill in the interests of all and of every 
section of this country; that the bill is right; that it has its 
humanitarian features, is practical, just, and should become a 
law; and I believe that this House will pass it. [Applause.] 


The Excise Tax Bill and the Sugar Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. FRANK B. WILLIS, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 19, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21214) to extend the special excise tax now levied 
with respect to doing business by corporations to persons, and to 
provide revenue for the Government by levying a special excise tax 
with respect to doing business by individuals and copartnerships. 
Mr. WILLIS said: 

Mr. Speaker: Section 1 of the bill now pending before the 
House provides— 

That every person, firm, or copartnership residing in the United 
States, any Territory thereof, or in Alaska or the District of Columbia, 
shall subject to pay annually a special excise tax with respect to 
the carrying on or dofng business by such person equivalent to 1 per 
cent upon the entire net income over and above $5,000 received by such 
person from all sourees during each year; or, if a nonresident, such 
nonresident person shall likewise be subject to pay annually a special 
excise tax with respect to the carrying on or doing business by such 
person equivalent to 1 per cent upon the amount of net income over 
and above $5,000 received by such person from business transacted and 
capital invested within the United States and its Territories, Alaska, 
and the District of Columbia during each year. 


When the roll is called I shall vote for this bill for several 
reasons: First, because it is in the nature of an income tax, 
and I have favored an income tax for many years and now 
favor it. This is an attempt, though rather an awkward one, 
te tax incomes under the existing interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion. The bill is rather loosely drawn, but perhaps it is as 
well done as we have a right to expect that our Democratic 
friends can do. Notwithstanding its incongruities I shall sup- 
port it, because it is an attempt to tax incomes. Theoretically, 
at least, an income tax is the most just kind of a tax. The 
Republican Congress proposed an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution to provide for the taxation of incomes. This 
amendment has already been ratified by 28 States, and un- 
doubtedly will soon be ratified by the additional number re- 
quired to make it valid and binding as a part of the Federal 
Constitution. 

When this action shall have taken place, if I am still a Mem- 
ber of this House, I shall gladly support a general income tax 
with proper limitations and exemptions. I look upon this meas- 
ure as simply a temporary expedient. It does not tax the idle 


wealth of the country.. A general income tax would. Under 


the provisions of the pending bill the Carnegies and Rockefel- 
lers will pay tax only in so far as they are engaged in busi- 
ness. This bill will not levy a tax upon the idle rich. A gen- 
eral income-tax law, such as can be passed when the Constitu- 
tion is properly amended, would levy a tax upon these people 
and would thus put the burden upon shoulders best able to bear 
it. But this bill is at least an attempt in the direction of levy- 
ing a tax upon incomes, and therefore I shall support it. I am 
further inclined to be favorable to this bill because it is a copy 
in part of the corporation-tax bill passed by a Republican 
Congress and signed by a Republican President, To be sure, 
the Republican measure levying a tax upon the income of cor- 
porations did not contain the absurdities and incongruities that 
are to be found in this bill, but this measure is avowedly an 
attempt to extend the provisions of the corporation-tax law to 
firms and copartnerships. This Federal corporation-tax law is, 
in turn, along the line of the corporation-tax laws which have 
been in force in the State of Ohio for a number of years and 
under the operation of which great revenues have flowed into 
the coffers of the State. Fifty-two per cent of the total reve- 
nues of Ohio is derived from the taxation of corporations. 
Only one other State in the Union collects so large a per cent 
of its taxes from corporations. So that, while this measure is 
by no means perfect, it is at least an attempt to copy after 
measures that were wise and the operations of which have been 
of great benefit to the people of this country. But while thus 


stating my intention to support this measure, I do not wish to 
be understood as being in sympathy with the Democratic pro- 
gram, of which this bill is a part. When the sugar bill was 
brought in here I voted against it, because I did not. believe in 
paralyzing and absolutely destroying a great industry at one 
blow without any permanent benefit to the people of the United 
States. The Democratic Party was pledged to the American 
people in favor of a gradual reduction of the tariff. 

It has violated its pledge by proposing here a measure which, 
according to the admission of its own leaders in this House, 
would destroy a great and flourishing industry that has been 
built up in this country. Thousands of farmers would be- 
deprived of a market for their product, thousands of workmen 
would be thrown out of employment, many mills would be idle, 
this growing business would be paralyzed, the rapidly develop- 
ing sugar industry of this country would be absolutely wiped 
out without the ultimate consumer of sugar being benefited 
in any way whatever. It was admitted in this debate by one 
of the distinguished leaders of the Democracy that he did not 
know what effect the passage of the bill would have upon one 
branch of the sugar industry, namely, the cane-sugar industry 
of Louisiana. Another leader stated that in his judgment this 
bill would destroy the cane-sugar industry. It is perfectly 
clear to those who have examined the facts and figures and who 
know what the farmer gets for his beets in this country and the 
wages that are paid to workmen that if the sugar bill were to 
become a law the beet-sugar industry in this country would be 
absolutely destroyed. If the tariff on sugar is higher than is 
necessary to equalize the difference between the cost of prodne- 
tion here and abroad I am willing to vote for a reduction, and, 
in fact, did vote for a reduction when I supported the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Proury] which 
reduced the duty on sugar to 14 cents a pound, and another 
amendment which reduced it to 14. I was willing to vote for 
these amendments because I was willing to stand by the pro- 
visions of the Republican platform of 1908, but I was not 
willing to vote for a measure which absolutely ignored the 
difference in cost of production here and abroad, and which, if 
enacted into a law, would put the American producer of sugar 
in competition with sugar producers in the Tropics, where labor 
costs practically nothing. I am opposed to putting American 
labor and American farmers on the level of the laboring men and 
farmers of Java. But it is urged by our Democratic friends 
that under the McKinley tariff of 1890 sugar was placed on the 
free list. So it was, but under what conditions? A bonnty of 
2 cents per pound was given to the American sugar producer so 
as to protect his industry against ruinous competition from 
abroad; this very important element of protection is lacking in 
the Democratic bill; Democratic free trade blights and destroys, 
William McKinley undertook to build. Democratic policies 
encourage foreign industries, McKinley policies develop our own. 

If the Republican policy is adhered to and a tariff is main- 
tained on sugar sufficiently high to equalize the difference in 
cost of production at home and abroad, it will be but a few 
years until we can produce in this country substantially all the 
sugar that we need. It has been proven by experiment that in 
a large number of the States we can raise the sugar beet suc- 
cessfully. We now have 71 beet-sugar factories, located in 16 
different States, with an annual output of 506,000 tons of sugar. 
That the industry is a growing industry is proven by the fol- 
lowing table, taken from page 706 of the hearings, showing the 
development of the beet-sugar industry from the fall of 1891 to 
the fall of 1910, both inclusive, giving the number of factories, 
the number of acres, and the pounds of sugar made each 
year: 


Pounds of 
sugar. 
6 7, 155 12, 004, 838 
6] 13,128 27,083, 283 
6] 19,645 45, 191, 296 
5 19,533 45,006, 900 
7] 22,048 65, 453,000 
7| 57,239 $4, 081, 000 
9| 41,272 90, #91, 670 
15| 37,400 72,735,000 
31] 135,305 | 163,458,075 
34| 132,000] 172,184,000 
39 | 194,725 | 365,402,000 
44| 259,513 | 437,837,000 
53 | 292,295 | 466,222, 000 
51 252,100 | 499. 777, 000 
52 307,364] 625,481,228 
63 | 376,074 | 967,224,000 
63 | 370,984 | 927,256,430 
62| 364,913 | 851,768,000 
65 | 461,055 | 1,009,332, 800 
64 | 429,044 | 1,019, 602, 800 
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Undoubtedly the gain would have been much greater had 
there not been repeated modifications of the sugar tariff which 
aroused feelings of uncertainty and insecurity. 

Since 1910 seven more factories haye been built, so that the 
total number is now 71. 

If it could be shown that there was no chance to develop the 
sugar industry in this country there might be some reason for 
voting to put sugar on the free list; but when it is shown that 
there is a splendid opportunity to develop the industry here, to 
furnish work for our own people and a market for the products 
of our own farmers, thus keeping at home hundreds of millions 
of dollars that we are sending abroad to pay for sugar, it seems 
to me that there is absolutely no defense for a policy which 
would destroy this industry and condemn our people to the 
tender mercies of the American Sugar Refining Co., familiarly 
known as the Sugar Trust. Everybody is in favor of cheaper 
sugar, because it is a great article of necessity, but no one 
except the Sugar Trust will gain from a policy which first de- 
stroys the industry in this country and thus curtails the world 
output of sugar and gives the Sugar Trust an excuse to boost 
prices. As was brought out in the hearings before the Hardwick 
committee, the only way to reduce permanently the price of 
sugar is to produce more sugar. In this connection I cite the 
testimony of Mr. Wallace P. Willett, one of the great experts of 
the world on the sugar question: 

Mr. SULZER. What, 1 t 1 
about a T hearers 5 DAS s — 
consumers of the United States? 

Mr. Wittert. By increasing the amount of domestic production and 
in Porto Rico and Hawaii; that is, by increasing the ieee ha 8 
within the United States to the extent that we would: be 

urchase no sugar whatever at world prices. Last year we vought o aay 
7,000 tons at tan world price, We were as near as that to t 
tion in 1910. We did come within 77,000 tons of 8 2 free 
and independent of 87380 world’s prices, whereas a few rs before we 
had been importing 6 tons. rint ; shonld be Te 670 000.1 

Mr. SULZER. In B hiss words, you think it advisable for the 88 
ment of the United States to do everything within its Se scope 
to encourage the growth of cane and beet sugar in nited 8888287 
r. WILLETT. Yes, sir. 

. SULZER. And in our insular possessions? 
3 Yes, sir; in our insular 


W. No. 5 
Mr. SoLzER. Would not the elimination of import duties on sugar 
materially reduce the cost to the manufacturers of sugar and the con- 
sumers in the United States? 

Mr. WILLETT. At times it would, but at other times it would not. 

Mr. Scuzer. At what times would it not reduce it? 

Mr. WILLETT. This year. 

Mr. Sur zen. Why not this year? 

Mr. WiLLETT. Well, because we had a very present example that the 
moment our American beet-sugar production r Available on the 
market the rise stopped, and, owing entirely and wen, to this Ameri- 
can production, refined sugars were a cent and a balf lower than they 
were at the highest point. But for that American production we to-day 
would be baying sugar at the world's prices. We can not get rid of it. 
There is no other source from which we * get 8 

0 * > . s 
E all these analyses I reach the same . to decrease 
ae prora of pom a to 652 Pape se the domestic production as 
rapidly as 8, p. 3978 of Hearings, the concluding para- 
graph of Willett 5 


But the question may come, Why can not we produce sugar 
just as cheaply in this country as it can be produced in Europe? 
There are two reasons: In the first place, the American farmer 
gets more for his beets; in the second place, the American 
workingmen get higher wages. In a nutshell this tells the 
whole story. If we are willing to bring our farmers and labor- 
ing men down to the level of prices and wages maintained in 
other countries, perhaps we could produce as cheaply here as 
elsewhere. But the fact is that if the American farmer is to be 
paid only the price that is paid to the European farmer he 
will decline absolutely to raise beets, and consequently the 
industry will be at a standstill. Furthermore, it is of course 
impossible to obtain workingmen in the factories at any such 
ridiculously low rates of wages as are paid in foreign countries. 
I desire to call attention here to two tables from the minority 
report, showing prices paid for beets and rates of wages in this 
country as compared with the sugar-producing countries of 
Europe: 

PRICE PAID FARMERS FOR BEETS IN EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES.- 


The testimony taken before the hearings of this committee con- 
clusively demonstrates that the beet-su N manufacturers in this 
country are paying the farmer considerably more for beets than port 
did a few years, ago. California the Telda of beets has 
been increased 75 cents a ton, which — the price ie ah the ee 
z0 be ber ton. ton 2 pee P: 


ot pent Arei ‘raised in that section 

In Utah Idaho the ruling price 
makes the beets cost, Ps blah ‘at the factory, over $5. dd to $ to 75. 63 per 
ton. (Hearings, 

In Colorado and Ne BAS the price averages from $5.50 per ton to 
$6.50 per ton. (Hearings, pp. 4 888.) 

In Michigan and Ohio the customary contract calls for a payment 
by the factory of $4.50 per ton for beets testing 12 per cent sugar 


Under such form of contract, couple othe the ge a ii am 
by the factory, the a price pasa by an of ro i 
companies in 1910 was 

As contrasted with the ye Ee gena 
r ton 
lows : 


facturer, we have the officially determined cost of beets 
2,000 pounds in the open market in France and Germany as 


The following table, 
French beet-sugar factories for the 
sive, is taken from the Bu —— de 
finance department and is furnished th 
Department of Commerce and Labor. 


ving the average dail 
4 ears ee 


74.) 
Average daily wages of employees in French beet-sugar factories. 
{From the official Bulletins de Statistique of the French finance de- 
partment.] 


N p. 


reer 
888888881 


On November 16, 1908, pages 33-36 of the hearings of the Ways and 
Means 8 committee took the statement of W. H. Baird 


who had t completed a personal inspection of the American an 
European t ries for the purpose of determining the rate of 
wages paid therein. His statement shows the following: 
American wages. Europeen wages. 
General foreman, $150 to $160 month..... Germany, $22 to $37.50 per apne 
Beet shed men, 22} cents per hour „ 
ts per hour 
Flume feeders, 17} cents per hour. „ ae Austria, 
g . 
At the beet washers, 17} cents per hour Germany, 5 cents per hour; Austria, 
5} cents per hour, 


per 
France, 8 to 10 cents per hour. 


At the beet cutters, 20 to 25 cents per hour... 
5 10 cents per hour. 


pez agn dete knives, 224 to 27} cents per hour.. 


diffesion battery, 25 cents hour.. ermany, 6 to 10 cents hour; 
sp A 4 to 5 cents — hour; 

* „ met 
helpers, 20 cents or ermany, 4 cen our; Austria, 
aes, = 4 to G cents per hour , 9 to 

10 cents per 

Carbonation men, 25 cents per hour Germany; 5 cents par agar 2 
8 cen! 


5 cen’ nol a hour; France, 
At the filter presses, 17} to 25 cents per hour... 


Germany, 4.4cents per hour; Austria, 
— ear per hour; France, 8 cents 


$18 to $22 per month; 
3 


been 7 cents per hour: Austria, 
7 cents per hour; France, 8 cents 
per hour, 


Vaccuum-pan boilers, $100 to $125 per month. 


Firemen, 25 cents per hour 
Boiler cleaners, 20 cents per hour it 
Blacksmiths, 40 cents per hour 


— — wb 

From these figures it is apparent that the American farmer 
receives from $1.50 to $2 more per ton for his beets than is 
received by the farmer in Europe, and at the same time the 
workingman in the American beet-sugar factory receives almost 
three times as much as does the workingman in the beet-sugar 
factory of Europe. So that if the sugar bill should become a 
law it is apparent either that the industry must absolutely cease 
in this country or else our farmers and workingmen must con- 
tinue to produce at rates that will come in competition with 
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the cheap labor of Europe and the still cheaper labor of tropical 
Java. Of course, our people will not and can not and ought not 
to work at such rates of wages, and consequently the inevitable 
conclusion is that if the sugar bill becomes a law this industry 
will be destroyed. Such action would cut off a large portion of 
the world’s sugar supply, and thus ultimately increase the 
price to the consumer, and by placing him where it would be 
possible for the Sugar Trust to levy a tribute upon every pound 
of sugar that he bought, it would make it possible for that 
gigantic corporation to add to its ill-gotten gains by marking 
up prices, as it did last summer. Our domestic beet-sugar crop 
is the only product that comes into competition with the output 
of the American Sugar Refining Co., and consequently is the 
only force that operates to keep prices down. There is no 
doubt at all of the hostility of the sugar refiners to the beet- 
sugar industry. It is a very significant fact that all the great 
sugar refiners who appeared before the Hardwick committee 
argued in favor of free sugar. Why did they do this? Upon 
what theory can we account for the newly found solicitude on 
the, part of these magnates for the interests of the ultimate con- 
sumer? Let the hearings before the Hardwick committee 
answer: 


CLAUS A. SPRECKELS, PRESIDENT FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 


Mr. Hips. In other words, perhaps, you would take it (the tariff) 
all off, would you not, and have free trade? 
Mr. SPRECKELS. I would’ have free trade. 
Mr. IIS. You would have free trade in sugar? 
Mr. SPRECKELS. Absolutely. (Part 27, p. 2277, of Hearings.) 
CHARLES R, HEIKE, SECRETARY AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. FROM 
1887 TO 1910. 


‘ou would approve of that? 
Mr. HEIKE. Yes. (Part 4, p. 292, of Hearings.) 
WILLIAM d. GILMORE, PARTNER ARBUCKLE EROS., SUGAR REFINERS. 


Mr. Mapison. In other words, you think the thing to do is to take off 
the duty, and that it would be to your advantage to take it off as a 
refiner of cane sugar? 

Mr. GILMORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mapison. And you would advocate the taking off of the duty? 

Mr. GILMORE. I would personally. I am only speaking now per- 
sonally. (Part 14, p. 1163, of Hearings.) 


EDWIN F. ATKINS, VICE PRESIDENT AND ACTING PRESIDENT AMERICAN 
SUGAR REFINING CO. 


The CramrMan. Is it really on account of the competition, Mr. 
Atkins? * * * r 
Mr. ATKINS. I think so. There is very much larger ca- 
pacity than is required, and the beet sugars are taking away the trade 
of the refiners year by year. (Part 1, p. 48, of Hearings.) 
* * + N s 


Mr. Mapısox. So you can hardly ascribe it to the fierce competition 
by the beet-sugar people? 

Mr. Atkins. Certainly. All that beet sugar comes on the market at 
a certain season of the year. It is all produced in about three months’ 
time. They all want to market it j as zapialy as possible, and in 
order to do that they come to the eastern points. alifornia sugar 
comes into Chicago and the Michigan sugar into Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh; and eastern refineries, not only the American Sugar Refining 
Co., but the others, have to reduce or close down until the beet sugars 
are out of the way. Any refining that is done between the ist of Octo- 
ber = the Ist of January is done without any profit and very often 
at a loss. 


These questions and answers tell the whole story. It is evi- 
dent that the refiners of cane sugar want free sugar not because 
they care anything about the welfare of the consumer, but be- 
cause they want to crush out the only industry that offers any 
competition against their product. With the beet-sugar industry 
gone and the cane-sugar industry of Louisiana seriously crip- 
pled, the refiners would be absolute masters of the situation. 
If no sugar were produced in this country, every pound imported 
would have to pass through the hands of the great sugar re- 

- finers. They could levy such tribute on the American people 
as they pleased. As long as the beet-sugar industry lives and 
thrives there is a vigorous competitor at home whose product 
serves to keep down the exorbitant monopoly prices fixed by the 
Sugar Trust. The operation of these forces is well illustrated 
by the conditions which obtained in the sugar market last sum- 
mer and fall. Between July and October the price of eastern 
granulated sugar advanced from $4 per hundred to $7.50 per 
hundred. It was maintained that this advance of price was 
owing to European stock shortage. Domestic beet sugar came 
on the market for actual delivery in the month of October. Late 
in September the eastern refiners began to lower their prices. 
There was no change in the European situation. It was the 
domestic beet sugar that brought down the prices; hence the 
hostility of the Sugar Trust. A 

The American Sugar Refining Co., otherwise known as the 


Sugar Trust, does not own nor control the American beet-sugar ! 
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industry. As is shown by the hearings of the Hardwick com- 
mittee it is now interested in only 33 of the 71 beet-sugar fac- 
tories in the country. In only one of these companies, namely, 
the Iowa Sugar Co., one of the smallest producers of beet sugar, 
does the American Sugar Refining Co. have a controlling inter- 
est. In one other small company it has a 50 per cent interest 


and in another 49 per cent. The maximum interest it now has 
in any other beet-sugar company is 35 per cent. The American 
Sugar Refining Co. has now no interest, financial or otherwise, 
in the American Beet Sugar Co. There is no testimony tending 
to show that the American Sugar Refining Co. seeks to control 
in any way any beet-sugar company in which it has stock. There 
is not the slightest evidence to prove that there is any com- 
bination whatever between the various beet-sugar companies 
relative to the purchase of beets or the price at which sugar 
shall be sold. In other words, the beet-sugar industry is an 
actual vigorous competitor of the sugar refiners. It has demon- 
strated its ability to break prices and give the American con- 
sumer cheaper sugar. This is a contest between the Sugar 
Trust on the one hand and the independent producers on the 
other. It is a battle between monopoly and competition. If 
the beet-sugar industry shall be destroyed the American people 
are helpless in the grasp of a great monopoly. It is therefore 
perfectly clear why the great magnates of the Sugar Trust are 
in favor of free sugar. I desire to present here a table showing 
the total consumption of sugar in the United States and the 
sources from which our supply comes: 


Total consumption of sugar in United States, 1911. 


Total W Ae of sugar in United States tons 3, 351, 391 
Compared with preceding year—increase___.________do____ 1, 036 
Compared with preceding year—increase__..____ per cent__ 0. 031 


Consumption consisted of: 
Domestic cane (Louisiana and Texas) 
Domestic 
C 
Molasses sugar 


Total domestic —__________ ere Dans Ott, BUS 
Hawail (cane). r e 
KOELO ICO: (CRUG) oo a ee ne) ee, One 
Philippine Islands (cane) 40 — 168, 4 

STNG CY et, CIR EG RECESS ey seas RERAN EFS WP Tt 


Total on which tariff concessions are allowed_.do.___ 2, 340, 520 


Foreign raw cane ey — 


Foreign raw beet 
Foreign refined beet — 
Foreign: réfiried een ——¼-! nee d 


199, 062 


From this it appears that the major portion of our sugar is 
already duty free. That which comes to us from Hawaii and 
Porto Rico comes in absolutely free of duty. The Cuban crop 
comes in under a 20 per cent concession; in other words, paying 
only 80 per cent of the duty provided by law. The total crop of 
the Philippines up to the amount of 300,000 tons per year comes 
in absolutely free; so that whereas a few years ago 75 per cent 
of our annual consumption consisted of full-duty-paid sugar, 
now it is only a little over 2 per cent. Another feature that re- 
quires consideration in this connection is our duty toward our 
insular possessions. Under the important concessions granted 
by this great Government to Porto Rico, Hawaii, Cuba, and the 
Philippines, sugar production has increased in those islands at a 
tremendous rate. As is shown by the report of the Department 
of Agriculture, we have in the mainland of the United States 
250 times the sugar area of Germany. In addition to this we 
have the fruitful and rapidly growing possessions that came to 
us as the result of the Spanish-American War. Do we not owe 
these people something? Is it not better to develop our own | 
country and our own possessions, and thus become the greatest 
producer of sugar in the world, bringing contentment and pros- 
perity to our own people, than to consign these industries to 
destruction, break our plighted faith as a Nation, and continue 
to pay untold millions to the sugar producers of the Tropics 
without any advantage to the ultimate consumer of sugar in the 
United States? In the majority report occurs the following 
language: © 

Beet sugar leaves the first manufacturing establishment in n refined 
condition, but all cane sugar, which constitutes about four-fifths of our 
consumption, must be refined; consequently the refining interest is the 


most important factor connected with sugar manufacturing in the 
United States. Therefore the industrial position of refining requires 


Total foreign on which full duty is assessed do- 


primary consideration. 


According to this the sugar-refining industry is the one that 
should receive primary consideration. With this proposition I 
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do not agree.’ The consumer and the producer of sugar are the 
ones that should receive primary consideration, and because the 
sugar bill proposed by the majority would destroy the sugar 
industry of this country, would not benefit the consumer, but, 
on the contrary, would operate to fill the already overflowing 
coffers of the Sugar Trust, it ought not to become a law. The 
only way that we can guarantee cheaper sugar to the consumer 
is to produce more sugar, and we can not do that by destroying 
the industry we have. But the sugar bill having passed the 
House and the $50,000,000 of revenue having been thrown away, 
I propose to vote for this excise-tax bill, because it will in some 
degree recoup the losses to our revenue occasioned by this Dem- 
ocratic free-trade program. I desire to add as a supplement to 
my remarks an article which recently appeared in the Ohio 
Farmer entitled“ Sugar and the tariff,“ by Mr. C. H. Allen, of 
Paulding, Ohio; 
SUGAR AND THE TARIFF. 


The editorial in 176 5 issue of December 30, 1911, entitled “ The sugar 
tarif,” has seemed to a large number of your farmer readers to be so 
inimical to their interest, that I have been requested to give their side 
of the question and request that you give it as great publicity as you 
did your editorial. 

There are always two sides to a question, and the farmers of north- 
western Ohio believe: 1. That their future welfare depends to a great 
extent upon the cultivation of the sugar beet. 2. That the information 
upon which you have written your editorial is not only erroneous but 

ven from e standpoint of selfish interests seeking to throw the 
entire supply of sugar into the hands of the sugar refiners on the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboard, and that the results of such a policy 
will bind us hand and foot and give us over to the tender mercies of the 
Sugar Trust. 

We have noticed from time to time articles advocating a bounty to be 
paid on sugar manufactured in this country. The Supreme Court of 
the United States long ago decided that this country could not pay a 
bounty to anyone on anything. 

There are three sources of supply from which we get our sugar— 
Louisiana cane, beets grown in the northern and western part of the 
United States, and from foreign countries. When I sagon 
an 


coun- 
tries I include Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaiian Islands e Philippines. 


uisiana furnishes a little over 300,000 tons, the beet sugar of the 
North 500,000 tons, and the remainder of our total consumption, some 
2,500,000 tons, is imported from foreign lands. 

The beet-sugar factories turn out the finished product—that is, granu- 
lated sugar ready for table use. All the remainder of our sugar must 
go 2 a sugar factory. The sugar refineries of the United States 
are stationed as follows: Three at New York, those owned by the 
American Sugar Refining Co. (the trust), Arbuckles, and the Federal 
Refining Co. at Yorkers, Y: e Federal is owned by Claus Augustus 
Spreckels, of San Francisco. 

At Philadelphia there is a sugar refinery owned by the trust; at New 
Orleans they control one, and at San Francisco the trust controls. one, 
while the other refinery, known as the California & Hawaiian Refining 
Co.. handles Soy sugar coming from the Sandwich Islands. 

You can readily see that the trust largely controls the handling of 
all sugar coming in from abroad, and furthermore that the trust, to- 
gether with Arbuckles and Claus Spreckels, could absolutely force the 
payment of any price they might ask for sugar if they could in some 
wey bag eron e destruction of all other sugar interests and compel us 
to bring in all of our rfrom abroad, There is one disturbing element 
however, to this beautiful arrangement, and that is the beet-sugar fac- 
tories of the North.and West. 

There are 71 beet-sugar factories in the United States, in 30 of which 
the trust owns some stock, in 1 they have a majority interest, in 1 they 
own 49 per cent, and in the other they have a eg enough control to 
have considerable to say in regard to the poli e factory shall fol- 
low. The other 41 factories are owned by absolutely independent com- 

anies, We can readily see that the American Sugar Refining Co. (the 

ust) is a large factor in the manufacture of t sugar and still 
larger in the refining end of the business. The policy of that institu- 
tion should go a long way toward telling us what to do. 

The president of that company tes before the Hardwick com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives investigating sugar that the 

resent control of that company had been opposed to the ideas of Mr. 
1 In seeking to gain control of the beet-sugar companies of 
this country, and it was not their policy to build any more sugar plants 
in the United States. 

People in business do not follow a certain policy unless they see 
some gain is to be made from it. And to one conversant with the facts 
it is very clear why the Sugar Trust does not intend to build any more 
factories in this country, ause they can buy their sugar cheaper 
some place else. 

The reduction of the tariff or the abolition of the tax on raw sugar 
will not do the trust any damage or any other refiner (see their testi- 
mony before the Hardwick committee), for their interests are so large 
outside their beet-sugar interests that they could soon make up any- 
thing lost by, the shutting down of those plants. The abolition of the tax 
now levied will . place in the hands of the sugar refiners the 
control of the sugar business of the United States, the exact opposite 
result from what your editorial says would happen. 

The thorn in the flesh, and it is not a very deep thorn at that, is the 
sugar furnished by the independent sugar factories of the North. 
Louisiana does not count, for all of her sugar has to go through re- 
fineries anyway, and they are controlled by the interests mentioned. 
To compel Congress to take the tariff off of sugar so that they can con- 
trol the situation, cay hp d the independent sugar interests, and produce 
incalculable damage to the farmers of this country is most audacious. 

The Wholesale Grocers’ Committee is leading this fight. There is no 

uestion but what this is a formidable a ‘ation, representing, as it 
number of wholesale grocers all over the United States. 


‘oes, a lari 
The title of the association, the objects of it, and the individual men 
interested in it and in its objects makes it very Impressive. 

Mr. F. C. Lowery, secretary-treasurer of this association, before the 
Hardwick committee, testified that he organized the Wholesale Grocers’ 
Committee himself; that they had never had a meeting, never elected 
officers, never had any dues, and not one of the members had 


ever con- 


tributed one dollar toward the furthering of the objects of the associa- 
ton; that the only thing they had dene was to solicit the aid of Mem- 
bers of Ponar by forwarding to their Representatives literature sent 
to them by . Lowery for that purpose; and, further, that the only 
contribution ever made to the association was one of $12,000 by the 
Federal Refining Co. We turn again to Mr. Lowery's testimony and 
find that he is the selling agent of the Federal Refining Co. or was 
before he became the secretary and treasurer of the Whole Grocers 
Committee. 

Not content with this, the Federal Refining Co. stamps on every 
barrel of sugar it sends out that the br nerd contained therein would cost 
the consumer 2 cents less per pound if there was no duty to be paid; 
and in every 25-pound bag they have said the same thing, intimating 
in this way that what they are after is to abolish the tariff on sugar, 
when the fact of the matter is that they are trying to abolish or uce 
the tarif on raw sugar, an entirely different thing. 

What is there about the 1 grt refining business that causes men to 
resort to such low tricks and chicanery? ‘The whole history of the 
business for years has been full of cunning and underhand work and 
stealing from the people. They do not go about it in the bold form of 
n forces a man to stand and deliver, but in the manner 

c a 

The o res sugar factory is one that will cut 700 tons of beets a 
Such a factory will cost from $800, to $1,000,000 to build. A 
like this will run 100 days in the fall, and, of course, will cut 
tons of beet. A ton of beets will make 240 pounds of nepar 
and at the end of the campaign such a factory would make 16,800, 100 
pounds of sugar; that is, if everything runs perfectly, which we will 
assume. This year a large number of the factories sold their sugar in 
August for 54 cents a pound, and the gross receipts therefor would 
amount to $924,000 under the most favorable conditions a person could 
imagine. Is it not almost criminal for a person to intimate that the 
beet-sugar factories are robbing the people on such a showing as that? 

Remember, this does not take into account the money paid the 
farmers for beets, the wages of 800 to 400 people sig in the 
factories, the freights pen the railroads, the expenses of a field crew 
the obtaining of labor from the cities, and a thousand and one things that 
take money in handfuls; nor does it take into account the losses in 
the rotting of the beets, which in years like this one has been appalling. 

The average amount of sugar used by each panion in the United 
States is 81 pounds a year; but this includes all the sugar used in the 
manufacture of hundreds of different things, like chewing gum, wines, 
etc, which amounts to a great deal. The evidence developed by the 
Hardwick committee shows that ordinary men, such as farmers, labor- 
ing men, clerks, doctors, editors, etc., use about 30 pounds a year. The 
tax on this now in effect would be 50 cents a year, but we get most of 
our amr from Cuba, which comes in under a reduction of 20 per cent, 
and this would make 40 cents a year. 

A little history of this tariff may be interesting. It was passed as a 
tariff for revenue only to obtain money to run this Government. Yet 
just as soon as the American farmer began to use its provisions to 

ulld up a valuable crop on his farm, and one I hope to show is more 
valuable than any he has now, there has been assault after assault 
made on it. While in 8 attending as a witness before the 
Hardwick committee I was told by a man who knows that since the 
panaga of the Dingiey bill in 1897 there had only been two sessions of 
ongress in which some attack had not been made in the beet-sugar 
interests of the North and West. This is the history of this tariff, and 
this is in view of the fact that every civilized agricultural nation of 
the gobs absolutely prohibits the introduction of sugar made in the 
Tropics from entering their borders except the United States. Germany, 
Austria, France, and Russia all protect their farmers and laboring men 
and their consumers by keeping out the sugar of the Tropics. 

It costs our farmers $18 to $20 an acre to do the hand labor on the 
beet fields ; the same work is done in Germany and continental Europe 
for $6.40. The ee men in our factories get from $2 to $3 a day, 
while in aor countries the wage is from 20 cents to 50 cents a day. 
Can we stand that kind of competition? The same kind and qualit 
of beets in Germany are furnished the factory at $4 a ton, for which 
the factories here pay $6 to $7 a ton. Can we stand that competition? 
If we can not do that, how can we stand the competition of the 
Tropics when Germany, Austria, and France, which pay these low 
wages, can not stand it? 

ugar cane in Cuba has to be planted once in five years. The cloth- 
Ing bill of a laboring man over there does not have to be over 50 cents 
a year for a pair of overhauls; he can a in a hammock under the 
leaves of a- tree, and when he awakens in the morning reach up and 
pick a banana for his breakfast. If these things are so, then wh 
would it not be better to. buy our sugar in the cheapest market; will 
this not benefit the largest number of people of the United States? 

There are just two reasons that I would bring ag t it: One of 
these is that you put absolutely in the hands of the four interests 
mentioned before, viz, the Sugar Trust, Arbuckle, the Spreckel family, 
and the C. & H. Refining Co., the sugar bill of the people of the Unit 
States, and I am afraid cheaper sugar would proye a will-o'-the-wisp. 
The other reason, and by far the ater one, is that of inaugurating 
a system of agriculture that will allow the people who come after us a 
pana years from now the certainty that they will not go hungry 

0 

I have no quarrel with the refiners. I have no interests in beet-sugar 
factories, but I do have an interest in the advancement of agriculture 
in this country, believing as I do that the greatest question before 
the American people to-day is not the tariff, the currency question, or 
even the trust question, but of that greater one of how to raise enough 
to eat to keep our people from starving. 

Yes, we have more land suitable for the raising of sugar beets than 
all Germany and France combined. All northwestern Ohio, all north- 
eastern Indiana, all northern Illinois, all northern Iowa, all southern 
Michigan, and a large part of Wisconsin are only a fraction of the land 
suitable in the Middle West. 

Ohio could support 30 factories, Indiana as many, Wisconsin ‘should 
have 40, and the whole United States should have at least 500 factories, 
and before they could be built and in operation a hundred more would 
be needed to fill the demand for sugar. 

Is the future of this T business that will do so much to benefit 
the agriculture of America, as it has that of France and Germany, to 
be killed because a few refiners on 


day, 
facto: 
70, 


the seaboard want to increase their 
already swollen fortunes at the expense of the American public; and 
are the farmers and the consumers who are most interested in its de- 
velopment going to be a party in the destruction of a business that is 
of vital interest to them in ers tm down the high cost of living? 
(C. H. Allen, Paulding County, Ohio.) 
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Revision of the Wool Schedule. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. GEORGE P. LAWRENCE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 1, 1912, 
On the bill (H. R. 22195) to reduce the duties on wool and manufac- 
tures of wool, 

Mr. LAWRENCE said: 

Mr. Speaker: I have been in favor of the creation of a per- 
manent nonpartisan Tariff Board, for I have been convinced 
that the investigations of such a board would result in more 
scientific, businesslike revision of the tariff and would prove 
a long step in removing that subject from the realm of guess- 
work and of politics. I advocated and voted for the passage 
of House bill 32010, to create a Tariff Board, in the Sixty-first 
Congress. The defeat of that measure during the closing hours 
of the Congress was a matter of deep regret to honest revi- 
sionists all over the country. 

The bill made it the duty of thé board created thereby to 
investigate the cost of production of all articles which by any 
act of Congress now in force or hereafter enacted are made 
the subject of tariff legislation. The board was directed to 
inquire particularly as to prices paid domestic and foreign 
labor, prices paid for raw materials entering into manufactured 
articles, the condition of domestic and foreign markets affect- 
ing the American products, and to include in its report detailed 
information with respect thereto, together with all other facts 
pertinent to the fixing of import duties. The bill also made 
it the duty of the board to make investigation of any such 
subjects whenever directed by either House of Congress. It 
is ridiculous to make the assertion, as was done in the House 
during the debate upon the bill, that the effect of such legisla- 
tion would be to nullify that wise provision of the Constitu- 
tion that revenue bills should originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, that the power to legislate is thus delegated to a 
commission appointed by the President, and that it is an at- 
tempt on the part of Congress to evade responsibility and 
abrogate its constitutional functions. The bill simply pro- 
vided a means by which exact and impartial information could 
be secured. Every Member of the House who has taken any 
part in the framing of tariff legislation has realized how diffi- 
cult that task is. All have known that it is practically im- 
possible for any congressional committee by spasmodic efforts 
every few years to get the needed information, and that some 
agency should be at work all the time. This the bill to create 
a tariff board provided for. When the facts are before Con- 
gress it will then be wholly for Congress to determine the legis- 
lation which is required. 

Although we failed to secure the permanent board which 
was desired, nevertheless the President has made the most of 
the authority given him by the Payne bill to employ such 
persons as may be required to assist him in the discharge of 
his duties under the act and to assist officers of the Govern- 
ment in the administration of the customs laws. Acting under 
that authority, the President appointed a Tariff Board consist- 
ing of five members, three Republicans and two Democrats, 
which has been conducting thorough and painstaking investiga- 
tions as to the cost of production here and abroad of articles 
which have been made the subject of tariff legislation. The 
reports already made justify in fullest measure the hopes and 
predictions of those who believed in the tariff-commission idea. 
The board has not been made permanent, as recommended by the 
President, and has been forced to get along with insufficient 
appropriations, but the facts which it has already secured are 
of inestimable value and it has put an end to much misrepre- 
sentation. It should be a matter of deep and sincere regret 
to all patriotic citizens that the Democratic majority now in 
control of this House should feel compelled to absolutely ignore 
the honest and able report of this bipartisan Tariff Board. It 
is indeed unfortunate for our country that those in control 
should seek to pass (with little opportunity for debate or 
amendment) bills which, if they became law, would be prac- 
tically certain to subject American workingmen to the disas- 
trous consequences of competition with the underpaid laborers 
of Europe, and particularly with those of the Orient. Little 
regard for the comfort, happiness, and prosperity of our people 
is shown when hearings are refused, when bills are made in 
secret, and when information gathered by the Tariff Board 


through months of thorough and patriotic effort receives no 
consideration whatever. : 

After thorough investigation the Tariff Board has presented 
its report on the wool schedule. The members of the board— 
three Republicans and two Democrats—are unanimous in their. 
findings. An enormous amount of work has been done, and the 
accuracy and fairness of the report has nowhere been success- 
fully challenged. Advocates of a tariff board are completely 
justified in the position they have taken by this report alone. 
The board has ascertained the facts. Never has Congress or 
the country been in possession of such detailed information with 
respect to this difficult schedule. For the first time in our his- 
tory we are able to deal scientifically and satisfactorily with a 
subject concerning which there has been endless dispute. And 
yet the Democratic members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means refused to give even the slightest consideration to the 
facts so conscientiously and carefully gathered. They treated 
with contempt the findings in which the Democratic members of 
the board concur, and reported again to the House the bill 
which was considered last year. 

I voted against it then. I shall do so again. It is based 
upon guesswork, and protection is withdrawn from a great in- 
dustry, and the welfare of tens of thousands who are dependent 
upon it is recklessly endangered. The bill which will be offered 
by the minority of the Committee on Ways and Means as a sub- 
stitute for this Democratic measure meets with my approval 
and will have my vote, because it is based in every detail upon 
the report of the Tariff Board and will maintain such protec- 
tion as is measured by the difference in the cost of production 
here and abroad. It is my sincere belief that only by the main- 
tenance of such a degree of protection can the American wage 
scale, the American standard of living, and American civiliza- 
tion itself be preserved. It is gratifying to know through the 
investigations of the Tariff Board that we can, without guess- 
work or experiment, reduce the duties in Schedule K by about 
40 per cent and yet be true to the policy of protection. 

As soon as that fact was shown beyond doubt a Republican 
President recommended prompt action, and if his recommenda- 
tions should be heeded by Congress, the result would be of un- 
doubted benefit to all the people. If our Democratic friends 
really believed that there was the remotest chance of their 
bill becoming a law, I am sure they would hesitate long before 
attempting to rush through this House legislation which might 
destroy our sheep industry and send abroad $12,000,000 now 
paid annually to our workingmen. I may be unduly optimistic 
in this utterance, and yet I know so many Democratic Repre- 
sentatives so well and respect them so highly that I feel justi- 
fied in making it. 

One can not study the Tariff Board's report without being 
convinced of the great difference in the cost of production here 
and abroad. Many comparisons of the cost were made, both 
from the standpoint of the weekly wage and of piecework. 
Then, too, a great number of tests were made of the cost of 
making goods in quantities of a thousand yards of the same 
quality in the United States, in Great Britain, and in France. 
And the minority of the Committee on Ways and Means, in 
presenting their views to the House, says: 

The tests reported prove aye pe teed that, erg A seeking. SAIN 

~ e: 8 eleme 
the inioe coat ber Jord in the United States is double that of the labor 
cost abroad. 

That had been the testimony of many careful students and 
investigators of the subject, but there have been many who 
would not accept the evidence formerly presented. The finding 
of the Tariff Board, however, must be accepted as conclusive, 
for it is founded upon facts which can not be disputed. The 
minority of the committee further says: 


The board used so many examples and reported upon them so clearly 
that it was not difficult to figure the duty necessary to compensate for 
the difference in cost at home and abroad of the conversion of wool 
into its varied forms of manufactures. Upon the manufactured articles 
we have therefore taken the clean content duty upon the wool used and 
upon no other material used. Then, we have added an ad valorem duty 
equal to the difference in conversion cost and the result has been a 
radical reduction in the rates, amounting on the average to 40 per cent. 


It is of the utmost importance to the State which I, in part, 
represent that there should be fair and rational revision of 
Schedule K. After the passage of the McKinley law the manu- 
factures of woolen goods in Massachusetts increased to more 
than $50,000,000 a year. Then came the Wilson law, and our 
production fell to about $38,000,000 a year. Some of our mills 
were shut down and many ran on part time uni the enact- 
ment of the Dingley law helped to bring back prosperity. 
Since then the woolen industry has been a growing one, and 
now the product of our mills amounts to more than $100,000,000 
in a single year. The substitute bill to be offered by the 


minority proposes very radical reductions in the duties upon 
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showed that the percentage of illiteracy among cotton-mill child- 
comparing the rates of the present law with those which would 
exist in case the substitute bill is adopted. I call especial at- 
tention to the changes proposed in paragraph 21: 


21. On cloths, knit fabrics, flannels, felts, and all fabrics of every 
description made wholly or in part of wool, not specially provided for 
In this section, valued at not more than 40 cents per pound, the dut 
shall be 25 cents per pound on the wool contained therein, and in ad- 
dition thereto 30 per cent ad valorem. 

(Nore.—Present law, 33 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valo- 
rem; this bill, 25 cents a pound and 30 per cent ad valorem.) 

Valued at more than 40 cents and not more than 60 cents per pound, 
26 cents per pound on the wool contained therein, and in addition 
thereto 35 per cent ad valorem. 

(Norn.—Iresent law, 44 cents per pound and gel in cent ad valo- 
rem; this bill, 26 cents per pound and 35 per cent ad valorem.) 

Valued at more than 60 cents and not more than 80 cents per pound, 
26 cents per pound on the wool contained therein and in addition 
thereto 40 per cent ad valorem. 

(Nore.— Present law, valued at more than 60 cents and not above 
70 cents, 44 cents a pound and 50 per cent ad yalorem; valued at 
more than 70 cents and not more than 80 cents, 44 cents per pound 


and 55 per cent ad valorem; this bill, 26 cents per pound and 40 per 
cent ad valorem.) 
Valued at more than 80 cents and not more than $1 per pound, 26 


cents per pound on the wool contained therein and in addition thereto 
45 per cent ad valorem. 3 

(Nore.—Present law, 44 cents a pound and 55 per cent ad valorem; 
this bill, 26 cents per pound and 45 per cent ad valorem.) 

Valued at more than $1 and not more than $1.50 per pound, 26 
cents per pound on the wool contained therein and in addition thereto 
50 per cent ad valorem. 

(Norn.— Present law, 44 cents por pound and 55 
this bill, 26 cents per pound and per cent ad valorem.) 

Valued at more than $1.50 per pound, 26 cents per pound on the 
wool contained therein and in addition thereto 55 per cent ad valorem. 

(Note.—Present law, 44 cents per pound and 55 per cent ad valorem ; 
this bill, 26 cents per pound and 55 per cent ad valorem.) 


These changes are indeed drastic, and yet I propose to vote 
for them, for they are made in accord with the principle of 
protection. If Massachusetts is to continue its splendid in- 
dustrial development, it is absolutely imperative that protec- 
tion be maintained. We do not, however, ask for excessive or 
unjust tariff rates. We ask simply for such protection as will 
continue to make possible the realization of American ideals, 


r cent ad valorem ; 


The Woolen Schedule. 


SPEECH 
HON. ODN GY He OGRAY | 


OF INDIANA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 1, 1912, 
On the bill (H. R. 22195) to Hee the duties on wool and manufactures 


of wool. 

Mr. GRAY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The tariff upon raw wool, which the manufac- 
turer promised to pay, but which the sheep raisers do not get, 
is a cunning device to enlist the aid of the many and the victims 
themselves in collecting a tribute of more than $200,000,000 
annually from all of the people for the benefit of a few men. 
The wool manufacturers could not maintain the extortionate 
rates of the Payne tariff upon woolen clothing for a single day 
without the aid and help of the sheep raisers. And realizing 
this, the first step of the manufacturers to secure a monopoly 
upon woolen clothing was to meet and bargain with the sheep 
raisers, pleading with them to make common cause of the tariff, 
each to support a duty for the other, and in return for the sheep 
raisers helping to give the manufacturers a tariff upon woolen 
clothing the sheep raisers were to have a tariff upon wool, and 
both were to share in the profits extorted from the people. 

John L. Hays, secretary of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, at a joint meeting in Washington, as reported 
in the Boston Journal of April, 1866, addressing the sheep 
raisers, stated the very solicitous interest of the wool manu- 
facturers in the welfare of the woolgrowers and the understand- 
ing which should exist between them, as follows: 

And we, gentlemen, we of the eastern tribes haye come up to-day 
to meet you gentlemen of the West, with no recollection of the old 
feud which has divided us so long. We washed off the war paint, if 
any yet remains. We have buri the hatchet; we have smoked the 

ipe of peace; and in this first council of once hostile interests we have 
ormed an alliance which, I trust, will inaugurate a new and auspicious 
era in all our industries. 

The object and purpose of the wool manufacturers in holding 
out a tariff on raw wool is plainly disclosed by Julius Forstman, 
president of Forstman & Huffman Co., a woolen concern of 
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Passaic, N. J., in a document circulated in defense of Schedule 
K, in which he says: 

The raw material of the woolen manufacturer, wool, is dearer by 
the amount of the specific duty per pound of grease wool imposed 
for the protection of the American woolgrower. In this the wool 
manufacturers cheerfully acquiesce, for they have sufficient economic 
foresight to realize that the encouragement of American 8 
is essential to the welfare and development of the industry in genera 
assuring the manufacturer of a retiable source of supply, within the 
boundaries of his own country, of his sole raw-material, and at the 
same time adding materially to the supply of meat products necessary 
for the Nation's sustenance. American woolen manufacturers demand 
no reduction in the duty on raw material; Ta only ask that they shall 
continue to be sufficiently compensated for the increased cost of raw 
material to protect them from the lower price at which foreign manu- 
facturers aro able te obtain their wool. The freight on foreign wool 
lays no very great part, but it is at all events relatively much higher 
fran the freight on the imported woolen fabrics. 

Edward Stanwood, writing in defense of the woolen schedule 
for the woolen manufacturers, in 1904, and quoted in the 
Republican campaign book of that year, states their position to 
the woolgrowers in the following favorable language: 

The growers of wool haye rightfully contended that they were as 
deserving of the fostering care of the Government as were the users 
of their product. The concession of their contention has resulted, 
naturally and inevitably, in the requirement of a duty on finished goods 
which seems excessive to those who are not aware of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case and which has made the wool and woolen 
schedule of the tariff the vulnerable point always chosen by the op- 
posents of protection as the best for an attack and the easlest to carry 
y assault, There have consequently been many Interruptions and 
variations in the policy of protection which haye prevented the full and 
healthy development of the industry. At one time, in 1846, a blow was 
given to the manufacturers by a tariff law which levied no higher duty 
on finished goods than on raw wool. 


But there is an old adage that there is no honor among 
evildoers, and the sheep raisers find themselves not only used 
as tools by the crafty to prey upon their fellow men, but they 
are denied to share in the spoils which they alone have made 
possible to take from the people and are the victims of the 
sheep raiser instead of their partners in profit. They find that 
after lending their aid to give the manufacturers a monopoly 
upon woolen clothing in return for the tariff which they were 
to have upon wool, they must themselves pay tribute to the 
Wool Trust upon eir woolen clothing along with all the 
people, and at the same time are compelled to sell their wool 
at substantially the same price they would have received with- 
out any tariff. 

The explanation of this most earnest advocacy and contention 
of the manufacturers to maintain a tariff on wool which the 
manufacturers would have to pay if the sheep raisers were 
benefited by it is that it enables the manufacturers to hold a 
monopoly on woolen goods under a claim for a tariff for the 
sheep raisers and to conceal their demands from the people 
under the pretense of a claim for others, and yet appropriate 
to themselves all the benefit of the support of a tariff on wool 
without the payment of the tariff inducing the support of sheep 
raisers, 

The claim of Julius Forstman, president of the Forstman & 
Huffman Woolen Co., of Passaic, N. J., just quoted, that— 
the raw material of the woolen manufacturer, wool, is dearer by the 
amount of the specific duty per pound of grease wool— 
is not true, but is a claim made to deceive the sheep raisers. 

That tariff upon raw wool is 11 cents per pound, as pro- 
vided in section 369 of the act of August 5, 1909, commonly 
known as the Payne Tariff Act. If the sheep raisers receive the 
benefit of this tariff, then they would get 11 cents per pound 
more than the foreign market price. But while the tariff 
remains uniformly the same at 11 cents per pound the price of 
wool, as shown by the market reports tabulated in the United 
States agricultural yearbooks, constantly fluctuates with the 
world's markets. 

The Manchester Guardian, an English trade journal, of date 
January 2, 1912, reviewing the British wool market for the year 
1911, shows the average price per pound of some of the English 
wools corresponding to our one-fourth blood merino strains 
here for each month of the year 1911, as follows: 

From the grade of wool from sheep known as North Hogs, the same 
being the average pore for each month of the year 1911, expressed in 
both English and American money: 

January, 13 . equivalent in United States money, 26 cents. 

parny 123 pence; equivalent in United States 8 253 cents. 

March, bz pence ; equivalent in United States money, 24% cents. 

April, 121 pence; equivalent in United States money, 254 cents. 

ay, 122 pence; equivalent in United States money, 254 cents. 

June, 124 pence; equivalent in United States money, 25 cents. 

July, 123 ce; equivalent in United States money, 25 cents. 

August, 123 pence; equivalent in United States money, 25 cents. 

September, 1235 pence ; equivalent in United States money, 25 cents. 

October, hig gee equivalent in United States money, 25 cents. 


November, pence; equivalent in United States money, 243 cents. 
December 121 pence; equivalent in United States money, 243 cents. 


From grade of wool from sheep known as Southdown Ewes, the same 
being the average price for each month of the year 1911, expressed in 
both English and American money: 

January, 14 pence; equivalent in United States money, 28 cents. 

4 peraan, 14 pence; equivalent in United States mong 28 cents. 
March, 14 pence; equivalent in United States money, 28 cents. 
April, 14 pence; equivalent in United States money, 28 

ay, 14 ce; equivalent in United States money, 28 cents. 


cents. 


June, 131 pence; equivalent in United States money, 27 cents. 
July, | 833 equivalent in United States money, 27) cents. 
Angus’ T$ cents. 


g pence; equivalent in United States money, 
September, 132 p2nce; equivalent in United States money, 274 cents, 

October, 135 pence; equivalent in United States money, 27 cents. 

November, 134 pence; equivalent in United States money, 27 cents. 

December, 131 pence; equivalent in United States money, 27 cents. 

For the year 1911 the average London price quoted for one- 
fourth blood wool similar to our wool, as shown by the statisti- 
cal abstract of 1911, was 25 cents per pound. With the tariff 
of 11 cents added, the sheep raisers here should have received 
86 cents per pound, but instead they only received 26 cents per 
pound, as shown by the Agricultural Yearbook, or an increase 
over the London price of 1 cent per pound, which can be largely 
if not wholly accounted for in freight and other charges incident 
to transportation. 

The wool manufacturers evade the tariff of 11 cents per 
pound on wool which they have so generously enacted for the 
sheep raisers and so adroitly held out to them, under what is 
known as the “skirting” clause, in paragraph 368 in Schedule 
K. Under this clause fleeces, with the stained and inferior parts 
which grow on the legs, belly, and neck of the sheep removed 
from the edges, are allowed to come in at the same duties as 
wool in ordinary condition. While “sorted wool” calls for a 
higher duty “skirted fleeces” are held under the peculiar word- 
ing of the law as “not sorted,” and the higher duty applying 
to sorted wools is thus evaded. In 1890 a few of the sheep 
raisers, becoming wise to the effect of the “ skirting clause” of 
Schedule K, made an effort to have “skirted wool” classed as 
“sorted wool,” so as to be made subject to the higher duty, and 
the sheep raisers plead they were so entitled under the “ alli- 
ance” between them and the wool manufacturers, but the manu- 
facturers, while professing loyalty to the “alliance,” objected 
to the “skirted wool” being classed as “sorted wool,” and 
were influential in keeping the law standing unchanged. This 
clause admitting the superior grade of wool at the same duty 
as wool in ordinary condition, with the arbitrary shrinkage basis 
of the tariff at 66% per cent, vastly in excess of the actual 
shrinkage, has the effect. to reduce the tariff from 11 cents per 
pound to about 4 cents per pound, 

But not content with this evasion and consequent reduction 
of the tariff on wool, in violation of their “alliance” with the 
sheep raisers, the manufacturers proceeded to organize and 
have combined for the purchase of wool as well as the sale of 
their product to act as one wool buyer, all offering one and the 
same price, and as the numerous sheep raisers are unable to co- 
operate among themselves and combine to hold their wool, and 
must sell at the price offered, the manufacturers are thus able 
to get their supply of wool at their own price independent of 
the tariff. 

The sheep raisers have not only failed to profit from the 
tariff they have bargained for, but they are compelled to pay 
tribute to the manufacturers on the clothing which they buy 
under the tariff and which they alone have made possible for 
the manufacturers to maintain, along with all other people. 
They have sold their birthright for a mess of pottage and then 
failed to get the pottage. The extent of the tribute which the 
sheep raisers have enabled the manufacturers to collect from 
the American people, including the sheep raisers themselves, is 
shown by a table printed on page 705 of the report of the Tariff 
Board in a labored argument made by this board in defense of 
the manufacturers to show that the manufacturers do not take 
full advantage of the tariff which they insist on maintaining, 
but only a “reasonable” profit. The table in part shows the 
following: 


Increased price or tribute collected off American people, including sheep 
8 who get little or no increased else tor wool. 


English Ammian Increased 
pr price 

el ai per yard.) 
A A E A A STA 31.28 $2.42 1.14 
sods 1.32 2.15 82 
1.18 1.80 62 
URON 1.2 2.05 73 
1.28 2.15 87 
agen 1.36 2.37 1.01 
1.36 2.12 -76 

1.42 2.37 +95 
eee i es 1.80 2.32 -82 
1.52 2.15 -63 
1. 68 3.00 1.32 
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Taking the value of the woolen goods manufactured in the 
United States with imports added and less exports for the year 
1909 at 8530, 862.522 as the amount consumed in the United 
States, and taking the average tariff rates of the Dingley and 
Payne laws at 90 per cent, as officially ascertained, it is found 
that the enhanced price of woolen goods which, by reason of 
the tariff, the consumers, including the favored sheep raisers, 
must pay was $251,461,247. And allowing for the reduction in 
price below the tariff at which the Tariff Board claims the 
manufacturers sell their goods, as a generous donation to the 
American people, the sum of $50,000,000, yet .$200,000,000 an- 
nually remains as the amount of tribute which the sheep raisers 
make possible for the manufacturers to take from the American 
people, including the sheep raisers themselves, without any 
substantial benefit to even the sheep raisers in return. 

The Tariff Board report, now being urged as a final solution 
of the wool question, is a most remarkable document, not only 
for the infinitesimal particulars and the minutiæ of detail into 
which the same goes and the broad and extended ramifications 
of inquiry made, but for what it evades, overlooks, and fails to 
report upon, This report shows that in the collection of data 
numerous sheep raisers from many different parts of the 
United States were quizzed and interrogated; that its agents 
in search of unbiased facts journeyed to South Africa, South 
America, Australia, New Zealand, and other foreign lands; that 
its clerks and statisticians, seeking new details, climbed the 
dizzy heights of mountains, traversed broad plains, sailed upon 
many seas, and completely circumnavigated the globe; that 
during these wanderings, in quest of new data, many bucks 
were photographed, numerous rams were sketched, and cross- 
breeds of various strains were pictured and all reproduced, with 
many tables and diagrams to further explain and illustrate the 
subject upon inquiry and made a part of the report. Many 
samples of wool were inspected; the odor of the different fleeces 
observed and noted; microscopic investigations were made to 
detect the exact strain or breed to avoid reliance upon un- 
certain pedigrees; samples in the grease were plucked from 
many fleeces and, with the history of the sheep from which the 
same was sheared, together with plans of the ranches upon 
which the animals were grazed and fed, were made to accom- 
pany the samples for the personal inspection and full advise- 
ment of the painstaking “ board.” 

Yet in all this voluminous report, so complete in detail aud 
extended in minuti of presentation; so far-reaching in its in- 
vestigation and scope of inquiry and added to and enlarged 
upon by invoking the aid of all the senses—the ear to detect 
the peculiar bleat of the sheep, the touch to ascertain the pre- 
cise nature of the wool fiber, the eye to disclose the color and 
tint to make known the precise nature of this product in its 
crude form, the olfactory nerve to discover otherwise unob- 
served qualities, and, lastly, the taste or qualities of the mutton 
as food, of course, to judge of the strain of the sheep and 
thereby to ascertain more accurately the character of the wool— 
it is to be regretted that sufficient data has not been dis- 
covered and reported upon to explain why the farmer fails to 
get 11 cents tariff on his wool, which he was promised in 
return for supporting @ tariff upon woolen clothing, which gives 
to the wool manufacturers a monopoly of the American market 
and enables the Wool Trust to collect a tribute off of all the 
people, including the sheep raisers themselves, of over $200,- 
000,000 annually. 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. CLARENCE B. MILLER, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 6, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 20728) making 
appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau 
of I Affa for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913— 


Mr. MILLER said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: I desire to be heard on the point of order, 
because it is a matter of importance and ought to be somewhat 
thoroughly discussed. There are two provisos here to which 
the point of order just made will apply, but they are a little bit 
different in character and therefore need separate treatment. 
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The first portion of the paragraph to which the point of order 
applies is the proviso which reads as follows: 

Provided, That $25,000, or so much as may be necessary of the above 
amount, is hereby appropriated and made immediately available for Pps 
ment of salaries of persons employed in connection with the work o - 
vertising and sale of surplus and unallotted lands and other tribal 
property belonging to any of the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Mr. Chairman, that part of the paragraph is subject to a point 
of order on either one of two grounds. In the first place, it is 
a deficiency appropriation and has no place in this bill. Making 
as it does $25,000 available at this time, it is an appropriation 
for the fiscal year ending June, 1912, is a deficiency appropria- 
tion, and comes under the jurisdiction of another committee of 
this House. But that is not the only objection to the proviso, 
It is a distinct change of existing law. 

While I am not able at this time to state all the laws changed 
by this provision, yet I can and do present to the committee one 
particular law, one in itself sufficiently important to be con- 
trolling, one of such character as to commend itself with great 
force to the membership of the House. In the Indian appro- 
priation bill of 1911, page 14 of the act, is found the following: 

The net receipts from the sales of surplus and unallotted lands and 
other tribal property belonging to any of the Five Civilized Tribes, after 
deducti the necessary expense of advertising and sale, may be de- 
posited TA National or State banks in the State of Oklahoma, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. 

In other words, it was provided that the expenses of the sur- 
vey and of the estimating and marketing of these lands, the 
conduct of the sale, and the handling of the financial transac- 
tions necessarily incident to and connected therewith were to 
be borne by the tribes. 

This pending proviso changes that law absolutely. It is new 
legislation. It now provides that these expenses shall not be 
borne by the tribes, shall not be paid out of the receipts from 
the sale of the land, but shall be paid out of the Treasury of 
the, United States. It certainly will not be proper to urge 
that this is in the way of retrenchment, in any sense in the in- 
terest of economy, because it is in the line of gross extrava- 
gunce; it is placing new burdens upon the Treasury of the United 
States. It appropriates $25,000 of the public moneys of the 
United States for a purpose that heretofore the Jaw has said 
shall be paid by other people, the ones who are directly bene- 
fited. e 

By reason of either of these two considerations, especially the 
last, the pending provision is subject to a point of order. 

I want to speak now particularly with reference to the point 
of order in its application to the last proviso, and this is by 
far the more important of the two. It reads: 

Provided further, That during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, 
no money shall be expended from the tribal funds belonging to the Five 
Civilized Tribes, except for schools, without specific appropriation by 
Congress. 

The argument which I desire to make in support of the point 
of order to this particular part of the paragraph will be to 
establish the fact, apparent upon its face and made more ap- 
parent by investigation, that the proviso is new legislation, 
changes existing law, and affords no retrenchment in the ex- 
penditures of the Government. 

Rule XXI, that upon which I have made this point of order, 
is one tolerably clear and one that has many times been inter- 
preted. By reason of it a point of order will lie to any provision 
in an appropriation bill, or to any amendment thereto, which is 
not authorized by law already existing or which is in the na- 
ture of new legislation, exception only being made by the recent 
adoption of the Holman rule, making in order a germane pro- 
vision or amendment designed to effect an economy in the ex- 
penditures of the Government. 

This portion of the paragraph is a matter of far-reaching and 
tremendous importance. I did not appreciate myself just how 
important it was until I got to considering some of the existing 
laws that this would change, some of the upheavals that will 
result, and some of the revolutions that will be wrought if this 
should be included in the bill. 

As all of us know, the Indian tribes now resident within the 
confines of the State of Oklahoma were placed there many 
years ago, and those great hosts known as the Five Civilized 
Tribes, who now occupy the eastern part of that State, were 
placed there almost a century ago. The Government gathered 
them into an assembled multitude, marched them beyond the 
western frontier, beyond the great Mississippi, showed them this 
land, and solemnly told them that it should be their land and 
that of their descendants forever. We guaranteed to them that 
that spot should be preserved to them “so long as grass grows 
and water runs.” There they should be free to live their own 
life, worship after the manner of their fathers, govern them- 
selves according to their tribal customs and laws, without 
hindrance or interference on the part of the white man or this 


Government. That was the guaranty we gave them. Years 
passed by. Population spread to the westward; the advancing 
white man in time came to the land of these Indians and cast 
covetous eyes upon those fertile prairies. I am one of those 
who believe—and I think most of those here believe—that it is 
always to the interest of the Indian to have him mingle side by 
side with the white man, provided the protecting arm of the 
Government is about him; and, I think, in the long run it has 
been to the interest of the Indian in Oklahoma to have been 
allowed, perhaps compelled in many instances, to mingle and 
associate with the white man. And yet every detail of this 
oe has been in contravention of our solemn treaty obliga- 
ons. 

In 1898 we had reached a period in this advance of the white 
man in the industrial progress of the Nation, such that we de- 
termined to disband these tribal governments then existing in 
that part of what is now Oklahoma, subject these Indians and 
their property exclusively to Federal control, wind up all tribal 
affairs, liquidate and distribute that property. 

I desire to call to the attention of the Chairman some of the 
legislation that took place at that time and subsequently in 
furtherance of this purpose. The first provision that I desire to 
mention in particular is that by the agreement of 1898 — which, 
mind you, was an agreement, a treaty, between the. Indian 
tribes and the Government—it was provided that during the 
process of the disintegration of these tribes and the disposition 
of their property their tribal governments should be continued 
and retained, the expense incident thereto to be paid by the 
Secretary of the Interior out of the funds of the tribes. That 
part of the agreement is as follows: 

That the tribal existence and present tribal governments of the Choe- 
taw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, Creek. and Seminole Tribes or Nations are 
hereby continued in full force and effect for all purposes authorized by 
law until otherwise provided by law. 

I desire to state that the first extension of these tribal govern- 
ments was to be until 1906, a period of eight years, because it 
was thought that the tribal affairs would then be wound up and 
that there would be no longer a necessity, when that time had 
been reached, for a further continuance of these tribal govern- 
ments. But in 1906 it was found that we had not progressed as 
far as we anticipated that we would; that the affairs of these 
tribes were not anywhere near wound up; so that we reenacted 
that provision and it stands upon the statute books to-day. 
That is, we have retained by a distinct law the tribal goyern- 
ments of these Five Civilized Tribes, agreed to pay for their 
upkeep, and this pending proviso violates that agreement, re- 
peals that law, and breaks the pledged word and honor of the 
United States. 

Now, for a moment, what are some of the tribal organizations 
that are retained as integral parts of these tribal governments? 
I mention this with some degree of particularity, Mr. Chairman, 
because it is important in connection with the question whether 
or not there is a retrenchment of expenditures involved in this 
proviso. In the first place, there is a tribal council in each 
nation. There is a principal chief, or, as he is designated in 
some instances, a governor. Then there is always a national 
secretary. There is an auditor and there has usually been a 
treasurer. All of these officials are extended in their term of 
office by this specific act of Congress of 1906 and are to-day 
the creatures of law. They would not be in their present offices 
if it were not for this piece of legislation, because others would 
undoubtedly have been elected to succeed them long before this. 
Their salaries are paid under the same provision of law. 

Mr. CARTER. Did I understand the gentleman from Minne- 
sota to say that all these officials were continued and were still 
in office? 

Mr. MILLER. I do not mean every individual without any 
exception. I mean in general that their tribal governments were 
continued and that most of the identical officials are still in 
office. 

Mr. CARTER. Does the gentleman mean to say that all the 
tribal officials were continued; that the same number of tribal 
officials are in office as were when this law was passed? 

Mr. MILLER. Not all of them, absolutely; but the changes 
have been minor ones. Most of them are in office. 

Mr. CARTER. Many of them have been eliminated? 

Mr. MILLER. It is not necessary to discuss whether all or 
part of them are in office. If any of them are in office, the rule 
applies. 

Mr. CARTER. I was discussing the gentleman's statement. 

Mr. MILLER. It may be that some exceptions may be made, 
but the general system remains intact. I think the gentleman 
will agree with me on that. 

Mr. CARTER. There have been some offices created by the 
tribe since. Others have been dispensed with by the Interior 
Department without coming to Congress, 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, let me reemphasize and briefly 


restate this first proposition. By the original act of 1898 we 
retained the tribal government and provided for the payment 
of the expenses connected therewith. That was reenacted eight 
years later, in 1906, and is to-day the law. Under that law 
the expenses of conducting the tribal affairs of these nations 
are paid. 

This provision wipes that out and leaves all of these tribal 
officials perhaps continued in office, but with no provision for 
paying them their salaries. It is as old as government itself 
that the power to control compensation is the power to control 
government. He who has that power can destroy government. 
When compensation is withdrawn government falls. So will it 
be with these tribal governments. The existing law authorizes 
that these salaries be paid, but if this proviso should be passed 
the payment of these salaries must stop and the whole fabric 
of tribal government fall to the ground. By indirection we thus 
strike a mortal blow to an institution we bound our sacred 
honor to safeguard and preserve. In the moral stupor of its 
provisions, in the tens of thousands it will affect, this act ex- 
ceeds in depravity and surpasses in importance any Indian leg- 
islation ever passed by Congress. 

Let us go a little bit further, Mr. Chairman, In the same act 
to which I have just called attention there is to be found the 
following paragraph, which I desire to read for the information 
of the chairman and the committee: 


3 thereof, be collected by an officer appointed by the 
0 o be Lear ge by him, 
and he sball cause to be paid all 1 claims agains 

may have been contracted after July 1, 1902, and for which warrants 
have been regularly issued, such 3 to be made from any funds 
in the United States Treasury belonging to sald tribes. 

Pause for a moment and contemplate what this proviso does 
to that law. Here we find it provided that the receipts belong- 
ing to the tribes shall be collected by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior or his agent; that the lawful claims against these tribes, 
lawful because in accordance with law, connected and associ- 
ated with administering the affairs of the tribe as provided by 
law, shall be paid by the Secretary of the Interior. 


This proviso removes that and leaves no provision whatever 
for the collection of the tribal revenues, no provision for the 
payment of the expenses connected with the tribal governments, 
no method for paying the proper and legal claims against the 
tribes. In times past governments have been overthrown by 
bloodshed and rebellion. Here one is to be overthrown by the 
stroke of a pen. Such conduct on the part of a strong nation 
toward a weak and dependent one finds no parallel save in the 
gloomy pages that record the history of man’s avarice and 
depravity. 

I wish to speak in particular of another feature that, I think, 
will appeal to the membership of this House as a reason why 
the point of order should be sustained. We have heard much 
about the great wealth of two of these tribes—the Choctaws 
and the Chickasaws. We have heard it said that they have 
vast coal fields and lands rich in asphalt. We know that these 
coal lands amount to about 445.000 acres. We have heard it 
said that they are possessed of fabulous wealth. We have 
heard it said that they are worth all the way from $15,000,000 
to $4,000,000,000, according to the degree of information and 
the expansiveness of the imagination of the person making the 
statement. 

I suppose, as a matter of fact, we may conservatively and 
fairly say they are worth $25,000,000. At all events, under the 
law passed many years ago, these coal lands have been leased 
to mining operators in large quantities. Actual mining leases 
in that region are possessed by a large number of coal opera- 
tors, and the tribes have received millions of dollars as royalties 
on coal taken from those lands, and they should receive many 
millions more. I think the membership of this House will agree 
that it is vital in the highest degree that the interests of the 
tribes shall be conserved and looked after in a matter of such 
importance and magnitude. It is essential in the operation of 
these mines under these leases that the mines be operated so as 
to produce the best results to the owners of the fee, who are the 
Choctaws and the Chickasaws; that the mines be operated in 
such a way that the largest possible royalties shall be paid and 
that every dollar of the royalties be honestly and promptly paid. 
Heretofore there have been coal trustees, one representing each 
of the tribes, and each paid a salary of $4,000, chosen and se- 
lected for a period of four years. These coal trustees are the 
most important officials of the tribes—the most important offi- 
cials connected in any way with the administration of the af- 
fairs of these Indians; they are authorized by existing law, and 


yet would be wiped out by this provision. In the presence of 
such measureless havoc that must follow the enactment of this 
law the tongue of man is palsied in any effort to paint the 
picture. 

One thing further, Mr. Chairman. The law also provided, 
both as originally passed and as subsequently reenacted, that 
expenditures for the tribal governments made by their proper 
officers must first be authorized by the councils of nations and 
egal by the President of the United States. That is wiped 
ou 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman let me ask a question? 

Mr. MILLER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CARTER. If that is so, let me ask the gentleman how 
the expenses of the Chickasaw officials have been paid? The 
Chickasaws have not had a meeting of the council for two years. 

Mr. MILLER. The gentleman knows that the expenses of 
the Chickasaw government have been paid out of the tribal 
fund by the Secretary of the Interior for many years. 

Mr. CARTER. But the gentleman says it is necessary to 
have an appropriation by the council. 

Mr. MILLER. The gentleman misunderstood me or I mis- 
stated myself. I did not intend to so state. Perhaps his mis- 
understanding arises from the fact that I had not completed my 
statement. The law provides that the agents appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior shall collect the funds belonging to 
the tribe and that they shall be paid out of the appropriation 
for lawful claims against the tribe. 

Mr. CARTER. I understand that; but the gentleman said, or 
I understood him to say, that it was necessary for the tribal 
council to make, an appropriation before this money could be 
paid, and the point I make is that, if his statement be true, the 
money has been paid without the authority of law. because the 
council of the Chickasaw Nation has not met for two years. 

Mr. MILLER. I did not intend to state that every appro- 
priation had first to be made by the tribal council. I intended 
to say that expenditures had been made and could be made in 
certain cases by tribal officers for tribal expenses, authority 
first having been granted by the national council, but such 
action of the national council had no validity until approved by 
the President. Mr. Chairman, in this connection I desire to 
state that in 1902 the Choctaw council passed an act, which 
was later approved by the President of the United States, as it 
should have been, providing that the tribal revenues should be 
collected by the Secretary of the Interior’s office. That is not 
only the law passed by Congress, but it is a law requested to be 
passed by the Choctaw Nation. Subsequently in 1903 a similar 
act was passed by the Chickasaw council, reaffirming, if it could 
be done better and stronger than theretofore had been done, 
that the Indians themselves desired this method of haying their 
revenues collected and their debts paid. 

Since then collections have been made in accordance with 
those provisions, and one feature connected therewith that can 
be mentioned will be of particular interest. While the sur- 
plus of unallotted lands is rapidly being sold, yet there are a 
large number of tracts, some allotted and some unallotted, that 
are not being occupied or used. Both tribal lands and allotted 
lands of this character are leased out by the Secretary of the 
Interior under proper rules and regulations for grazing pur- 
poses, for farming purposes, and in the case of town lots leased 
out to individuals who occupy them for business or dwelling 
purposes. Even the Country Club in one of the flourishing cities 
in the Choctaw Nation is located on tribal land and pays an 
annual rent therefor. 

Mr. Chairman, there was collected in 1910 by the Secretary 
of the Interior’s office, by his agents in Oklahoma, as rentals 
from these so-called unallotted and surplus lands $110,000. 
There was collected in 1911 from the same source $111.000, 
more than enough to pay all the expenses of running the tribal 
governments of the two nations. It is necessary in carrying 
that out that there be a number of official agents who act as 
collectors. This proviso wipes out those agents, wipes out the 
collection of those rentals, wipes out those revenues, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
all the money collected has been paid out in paying the fees of 
the men that did the collecting? 

Mr. MILLER. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is that the fact? 


Mr. MILLER. I was going to give the figures. Last year 
there was collected $111.000, and the total cost of collecting was 
between $6,000 and $7,000. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does the gentleman mean that the only 
expense was $7,000? 

Mr. MILLER. I mean the only expense. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. I want to know the total salaries of the 
men, the total amount collected? 

Mr. MILLER. I did not quite catch the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The purpose of my question is to know the 
total amount of collections and the total amount of the salaries 

id. 

Mr. MILLER. The gentleman does not want simply the col- 
lection from grazing land? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; because in the one case you might pay 
little and collect a great deal, and in the other case you might 
pay a great deal and collect very little. The way to arrive at 
it is to get the total. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield to me for the pur- 
pose of answering the gentleman from Kentucky? 

‘Mr. MILLER. I will yield. 

Mr. FERRIS. The Five Civilized Tribes, now under ton- 
sideration, from the very name the gentleman will understand, 
consists of five distinct tribes. I will give the gentleman the 
amount collected and expended in each. I take the amounts 
from the Secretary’s annual report for the last fiscal year. 
There was collected for the Choctaws $318,616.09, and expended 
$454,622. 

Mr. SHERLEY. In that case the actual expenditures were 
greater than the receipts. 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. In the Chickasaw Nation there was 
collected $106,249.44, and expended $175,111.08. The Cherokee 
Nation, there was collected $13,028, and expended $138,128.90. 
The Creek Nation, collected $42,643.89, and expended $117,002.11. 
The Seminole Nation, there was collected the magnificent sum 
of $292.95, and expended $28,240. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, that is a most unfair state- 
ment, and I can not repress my amazement that the gentleman 
makes it. Furthermore, it is wide of the mark contemplated by 
the question asked by the gentleman from Kentucky. All this 
we shall show later on. 

Mr. FERRIS. But is it? 

Mr. MILLER. We have not reached that yet. 

Mr. FERRIS. It is not wide of the mark of the qnestion 
put by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I think, as 
long as the question has been asked, perhaps it would be proper 
to answer it. The gentleman from Oklahoma did not give the 
total of moneys collected in 1911, and for the information of the 
House I will give the gentleman the figures. There was col- 
lected in the fiscal year 1911, $2,053,796.96. 

Mr. FERRIS. But the gentleman is ineluding the sale of 
land and the money received belonging to individual Indians. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Just a moment. In addition 
to that, there was sold $4,212,788, of which there was collected 
$1,572,966 in addition to the amounts I have given. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit me, I confess 
my ignorance, for I have had no occasion to know the facts. 
How much of these totals running into the millions were col- 
lected as a result of these special agents, and how much would 
have been collected if they had not existed? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman's question 
would indicate that he has in mind certain special agents. This 
has no reference to special agents. 

Mr. SHERLET. I am not using the term “agent” in any 
special sense. What I have heard here indicates that there are 
a great many men employed and ready to be employed who are 
said to be affected by the provision to which the gentleman has 
made 2 point of order. On the point of order what I am ask- 
ing is immaterial, but on the merits it is very material. Some 
of us would like to know how far there has been an abuse in 
the appointment of useless officers who draw salaries and do 
not do work commensurate with the salaries they get. And the 
way to get at it is to find out how much is received as a result 
of their endeavors that would not be received otherwise. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will say in response to the 
inquiry that the moneys received are received through these 
different agents. I can not state whether the amount of money 
was more than would have been received otherwise, but I know 
what the result is. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Has anybody any check on the number who 
shall be employed? 

Mr. FERRIS. I have their names. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Every dollar is audited. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do net mean that. I asked if there is a 
responsible check on the number of men who shall be appointed 
to these places. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. No check as to the specific 
number; no. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. Well, I should say on its face it is a bad 
system. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. We are not discussing that. 

Mr. MILLER. We are not discussing the merits to any great 
extent, but I am trying to point out the changes that this pro- 
poses and whether or not the proviso is subject to the point 
of order. Now, continuing a little further, Mr. Chairman, I 
have heard it said on several occasions, in speaking of the cost 
of the administration of the Tribal affairs of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, that the amount expended was so much, naming a large 
sum. It was a pretty big sum, but nothing was said as to 
what items were covered in those expenditures and I am coming 
to one of the largest of them. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I do; certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. This item that the gentleman is about to 
incorporate includes the sum mentioned in the report of the 
committee, namely, the $177,000 expended at Muskogee. 

Mr. MILLER. Certainly. 

Me. MURDOCK. Is that the one the gentleman was speak- 
ing of? 

Mr. MILLER. That is one of the items. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is the total of all the items, is it not? 

Mr. MILLER. The total is not correct according to the views 
entertained by some of us. This is one of the items and one 
that is of such a nature that it comes very properly in the con- 
sideration of this point of order. In this act of April 26, 1906, 
to which I have already called attention, there is found the 
following provision: 

If any citizen of the Cherokee Tribe shall fail to receive the full 

nantity of land to which he is entitled as an allotment, he shall be 


Haid out of the funds of such tribe a sum equal to twice the appraised 
value of the amount of land thus deficient. 


Now, I trust the full significance and scope of this is grasped 
by the reading of it. If any individual member of the Cherokee 
Nation—and there are about 40,000 of them—if any individual 
allottee, after he has received his allotment, finds he has a 
deficiency, not his proper quota of land, then the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to pay to that individual 
out of the tribal funds of the Cherokee Nation a sum of money 
equal to twice the appraised value of the deficiency in his 
allotment. 

Mr. CARTER. If the gentleman will permit, the gentleman 
does not mean to say there are 40,000 Cherokees in the State of 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. MILLER. I think there are about 40,000 members of 
the Cherokee Nation. 

Mr. CARTER. -Does the gentleman include in that those 
who have intermarried and about 7,000 freedmen, without a 
drop of Indian blood? 

Mr. MILLER. I am speaking of those on the rolls of the 
Cherokee Nation. : 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman said 40,000 Cherokee Indians. 

Mr. MILLER. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will qualify that re- 
mark in accordance with the desire of the gentleman. There 
are 40,000 individuals on the rolls of the Cherokees, each one 
of whom is entitled to the same relief, and it does not make any 
difference whether they are white, black, or Indians; they 
are entitled to the relief given by this law, now 6 years old 
and still on the statute books. The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized and directed to carry out the provisions of that 
law, and he has been doing so. He has been equalizing the 
allotments, because that is the technical term applied to that 
provision among the Cherokees during this period of time, and 
the work is still in progress. In this work he has paid out a 
large sum of ‘money to those individuals, and there remains a 
great deal more to be done. The Cherokee Nation, having a 
large sum to their credit in the Treasury of the United States, 
desired this equalization. There recently was passed in addi- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, authority for the allotment of what was 
known as “new borns” among the Cherokees. The Cherokee 
Nation has brought suit against the Government to recover for 
that, and the amount they claim is about $1,000,000. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 
I want to correct his statement. The nation has not brought 
suit, but individuals of the Cherokee Nation have brought suit 
to prevent there being placed upon the rolls what is known as 
the “new borns.” 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the gentleman for his statement. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. And the tribe, as a body, is advocating 
their enrollment up to March 4, 1906. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will admonish Members not 
to interrupt a speaker before addressing the Chair. ; 
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Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

Mr. MILLER. Les. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman has the acute interest of the 


committee at this time. I desire to ask if the gentleman has 
any objection to letting me give the figures I have so recently 
secured from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, which show 
the exact amount that actually went to the Indians out of this 
$177,000-—— r 

Mr. MILLER. I have no objection to the gentleman putting 
it in, but I would rather he wait until I complete what I have 
to say on this point. 

I will say to the gentleman it was not my intention to allude 
to that in any great particularity at this time, because that 
subject more properly comes up at a different time. I am omit- 
ting all consideration of many questions, and vital ones, that 
go to the merits of the measure, and confining myself to a con- 
sideration of such facts as bear upon the point of order. How- 
ever, if the gentleman wishes to bring it in at this time I pre- 
sume he can have an opportunity to be heard on the subject 
At all events it is claimed that these newborns have a right 
to enrollment, and if that is true, there remains another mil- 
lion dollars that has to be figured on, all of which is in ac- 
cordance with existing law, and which is referred to by this 
proviso. Now, there is still another provision along this line 
to which I desire to call the attention of the Chairman. The 
regular appropriation act passed by Congress March 3, 1909, 
contained the following: 

That allottees of the Cherokee, Choctaw, and Chickasaw Nations, 
haying remnant allotments due them not to exceed $50 in value, shall 
be paid twice the value thereof, in lieu of such allotment by check 
from the tribal funds of the respective tribes. 

What does that mean? Simply that in allotting the members 
of these three tribes, to some of them, that they might have 
their full quota, were given remnants of less than 50 acres in 
area. By this law, in lieu of those remnants, if the allottees 
so desire they can accept in tribal money twice their value, in 
which event the remnants will revert back to the tribe. The 
law requires the Secretary of the Interior to act, and by it 
he is directed to pay the Indians money in lieu of these rem- 
nants. Under this law the Secretary has been acting, and is 
acting to-day, and a large amount of work has been done. 

Rolls were prepared under this act, which contained the 
names of 72,000 persons, entitled in the aggregate to about 
$830,000. 

Mr. FOWLER. I raise the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state the point of 
order. 

Mr. FOWLER. The point of order is that the gentleman from 
Minnesota is not discussing a point of order to the paragraph 
in the bill or his portion of it. 

Mr. MILLER. I thought I was trying to point out to the 
Chair that this would change 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman from 
Minnesota is in order. The Chair sees no reason why the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER], although the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FowLER] raises the point to which the gentleman 
now refers, is not in order, why the gentleman from Illinois, 
haying made a point of order which covered the entire section 
of the bill, would not enable any speaker, as the Chair sees, 
who would wish to talk on the entire section of the bill to do so. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my point of order 
against the paragraph or any part of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FOWLER] 
withdraws his point of order against the paragraph. 

Mr. MILLER. The point of order raised by me is not out of 
the way now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Miter] yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FOWLER]? 

Mr. MILLER. The point of order is not out of the way 
now. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman was just discussing the point of 
order which he made. He is discussing the point of order 
against the last proviso, endeavoring to show to the Chair while 
the law now permits that there may be paid or shall be paid 
out of money in the tribal funds in certain cases, it i 

Mr. FOWLER. The gentleman from Illinois has made the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois has made a 
point of order against the paragraph. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, the point of order made by 
the gentleman from Minnesota was as to the first proviso only. 

Mr. MANN. O, Mr, Chairman, I beg the gentleman's pardon. 

Mr. FOWLER. I appeal to the Recorp as to whether I am 
correct or not, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. SHERLEY. While it is my own desire that the pro- 
vision may remain in, it is only fair to say I think that on this 
side of the House generally it is understood plainly that the point 
of order was made to the two provisos. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Fow ier] said that he desired to make a point of 
order to the entire paragraph, and that was the only difference. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] 
made a point of order, commencing at line 13, down to and in- 
cluding line 24. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota made a 
point of order from line 13 to line 24, and the gentleman from 
Illinois made a point of order against another section. 

Mr. FERRIS. Does the gentleman now desire to press the 
point of order as to both provisos? 

Mr. MILLER. I think so. I have one point of order to both 
provisos. = 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, after consulting with some 
members of the committee, I feel that there can be no doubt 
about the question of the point of order on the new proyiso 
where we seem to make $25,000 immediately available. The 
point of order is undoubtedly good. Of course, if the gentle- 
man would let those be voted on separately, it would avoid the 
proposition of reoffering the paragraph. I have no doubt about 
the gentleman’s point of order being good as to the first para- 
graph, but I assume the other is within the Holman rule, if the 
gentleman will let it be considered separately. 

Mr. MILLER. You can reoffer as an amendment any part of 
the paragraph that may go out on a point of order. 

Mr. FERRIS. I understand that, I think if the gentleman 
would make the point of order separately we could dispose of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. What situation does that leave the 
Chair in? 

Mr. MILLER. As it was before the interruption started. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. MILLER. I just stated when these interruptions started. 
Mr. Chairman, that under the direction contained in the act of 
March 3, 1909, only three years ago, the Secretary was directed 
to exchange money in lieu of fragmentary allotments possessed 
by the Indians of three tribes, and in accordance with that he 
had prepared a roll of 72,000 persons entitled to receive benefits 
under the law, and whose benefits of this nature aggregated 
$820,000. There remain now some 20,000 cases to be dis- 
posed of, the adjudication of which will require the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money. This work will stop, this law 
will be nullified, and this desire of the Indians thwarted by 
the adoption of the pending proviso. So it becomes very ap- 
parent, Mr. Chairman, how radical is this legislation, how it 
leaves an important law part executed and part unexecuted— 
and the law thus affected is one most salutary for the Indians. I 
submit the law should not be repealed, that the Secretary should 
be permitted to complete his work, and that human wisdom ex- 
pressed in such a law should not be wiped out by one fell swoop 
of the pen. Disguise it as they may, gentlemen must admit that 
the enactment of the pending proviso will shatter the delicate 
fabric of a whole code of laws and destroy the rights of many 
thousand people. There is one other item also, not of great 
importance but worthy of consideration, namely, that part of 
0 appropriation act approved March 3, 1905, which reads as 

‘ollows: 


That the said clerk or deputy clerk of such court shall receive as 
compensation as such ex officio recorder for his district all fees re- 
ceived by him for recording instruments provided for In this act, amount- 
ing to $1,800 per annum or less; and all fees so recelvad by bim as 
aforesaid amounting to more than the sum of $1,800 per anzum shall 
be accounted to the Department of Justice, to be applied to the per- 
manent school fund of the district in which said court is located. 


The sanfe act further provides as follows: 


For the maintenance, strengthening, and enlarging of the tribal 
schools of the Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Seminole 
Nations, and making provision for the attendance of children of non- 
citizens therein, and the establishment of new schools under the control 
of the tribal school boards and the Department of the Interior, the 
sum of $150,000, or so much thereof as may be 3 to be placed 
in the hands of the Secretary of the Interior and disbursed by him 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe: Provided, That 
the Attorney General of the United States is hereby authorized and 
directed to turn over to the Secretary of the Interior all money now 
in his hands paid over to him by the clerks and deputy clerks of the 
United States courts in the Indian Territory under the provisions of the 
act of February 19, 1903, which, under the terms of said act, is to be 
applied to the permanent school fund of the district, and all money 
which may hereafter come into his hands from the same source under 
said act; and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to use 
said money in maintaining, strengthening, and e the schools in 
the Indian Territory as provided for in this paragraph. 


I am well aware, Mr. Chairman, that this proyiso as drawn 
excepts schools, but it does not except the collector of these fees, 
namely, the recorder. It does not except the expenses connected 
with the collection of these fees, and therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
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it wipes out the process and the method by which these fees 
can be secured, fees that constitute an important part of the 
school revenues of these tribes. This proviso, then, will meas- 
urably cripple the school facilities afforded the children of 
these tribes, and the injury is especially vital in that it strikes 
the youth of the nations. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. MILLER. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I desire to say to the gentleman that 
my recollection is—and I think he will find on investigation 
that it is true—that since November 16, 1907, there failed to be 
any clerk of that character in any part of Oklahoma, by reason 
of statehood; the United States clerk named in that act having 
died by virtue of the legislation, the fees are not collected any 
more under that process, the clerk having ceased to exist. I 
had that question up with Mr. Glover, of the Department of 
Justice, in 1908, just after statehood, and he told me there was 
no power to get it out and no power to use it. s 

Mr. MILLER. That is the school fund. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. ‘That is fees of clerks. 

Mr. MILLER. I desire to call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the fact that in 1911 $66,875 was collected in these fees, 
and that that money went into the Treasury and went to pay 
the expense of running the schools in this Indian country, 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Does the gentleman say now that that 
money was paid to the United States clerk under the provision 
of the act that he has just read? 

Mr. MILLER. I do not know anything about the way it was 
paid. I know nothing about the details connected with it. But 
under the law that I read there was paid by this officer, and 
paid to the Department of Justice, and by it to the Department 
of the Interior, and used by it to pay the expenses of schools in 
the Indian country, the sum of $63,875 last year. And if this 
proviso becomes a law that source of revenue will be cut off 
unless subsequent legislation is had to provide for the collecting 
of these fees. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Now, Mr. Chairman, since the gentleman 
has made the explanation, will he please answer my question? 
Will he state to the House whether, under the law that he has 
read, one penny of it was paid to the clerk? 

Mr. MILLER. The salaries must have been paid to those 
clerks. E 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Is the gentleman’s statement borne out 
by the fact that the money was paid to the clerk under the law 
that the gentleman has read—paid last year? 

Mr. MILLER. I do not know whether it is a fact, as the 
gentleman assumes, or not. I am willing to grant it as he 
assumes, but that does not make any difference. 

Mr. CARTER. Oh, I think, Mr. Chairman, it makes a very 
material difference. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Is it material, because it may have been 
collected by an officer of the department who is drawing his 
Salary under another provision of law? 

Mr. MILLER. I wish to conclude this feature, Mr. Chairman, 
and proceed. The proposed proviso would charge the existing 
law, which provides for the collecting of these fees, and there- 
fore is not only out of order, but far from meritorious. 

So much for that. There is also, Mr. Chairman, a provision 
of law now on the statute books, one that has been there for 
several years, providing for selling town lots and making proper 
disposition of such lots and fractions of lots as have not been 
sold when first offered. There is an existing law of this char- 
acter that will be repealed by this proviso. Furthermore, the 
act of May 29, 1908, provides that in the segregated coal lands 
towns shall be surveyed, platted, and sold, and the expense 
thereof paid from the proceeds of the sale of the lots. This 
work under the law is uncompleted; it is still in progress. 
Pass the pending proviso, though, and you stop the work, dis- 
continue the sale, because no expenses connected therewith can 
be paid. From the sale of town lots the five tribes have received 
many, many millions, and further reyenues will be enjoyed if 
the work is not cut off. 

Mr. CARTER. O, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MILLER. The expense of surveying and of selling these 
lots must be paid by the proper officials. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. MILLER. Certainly. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman does not mean to say that 
they are still selling town lots in the Five Civilized Tribes, 
does he? 


Mr. MILLER. Most certainly I do. I recall distinctly that 


the Committee on Indian Affairs, when we were down in Okla- 


homa two years ago, found there were 3,600 lots still unsold 
in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations alone; lots on which they 
had received no bids up to the appraised value. The Govern- 
ment is still selling them, I understand. 

Mr. CARTER. When the gentleman speaks of selling town 
lots he includes the expense of surveying and appraising and 
all those things. Now, the last town site that was surveyed in 
Oklahoma was surveyed three years ago at the little town of 
Cottonwood, near Coalgate, that probably did not have more 
than 300 people, and was, I think, closed out at the first sale. 


Mr. MILLER. Was that surveyed and were town lots sold 
under it? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr, MILLER. Under law? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Has that law evez been repealed? 

Mr. CARTER. No. 

Mr. MILLER. Then that law is on the statute books. 

CARTER. Nobody denies that. 
Mr. MILLER. And this provision will wipe t out. 
Mr. CARTER. Nobody denies that the provision is on the 


statute books, but there is no surveying and no platting being 
done and no town sites are being sold, unless it be a few odds 
and ends of lots which can be sold very eas‘ly without any 
appropriation from the tribal funds. And let me call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman to the fact that the law and treaty plainly 
provide that the expenses for the sale of town sites must be 
paid ou: of the Treasury of the Federal Government. 

Mr. MILLER. That is very true as to some town sites and 
not true as to others. The law I have just cited, that providing 
for the survey, appraisement, and sale of lots in the segregated 
coal-land area, an area that contains the large and important 
city of McAlester, that law requires all expenditures to be made 
from the proceeds of the sale, and so from tribal funds. 

Mr. CARTER. Not the sale of town sites, 

Mr. MILLER. Town lots. 

Mr. CARTER. Town lots. 

Mr. MILLER. The gentleman has emphasized my argument, 
because he has called attention to the fact that under the law 
now on the statute books a town site has been put on the mar- 
ket within three years, and this provision seeks to nullify and 
effectually repeal that law. This act of May 29, 1908, is as 
follows: 

Src. T. That in addition to the towns heretofore segregated, surveyed, 


and scheduled in accordance with law, the Secretary of the Interior be; 
a 


and he is hereby, authorized to meee, wie and survey within that 


of the territory of the Choctaw an ickasaw Nations, State of Okla- 
homa, heretofcre segregated as coal and asphalt land, such other towns, 
arts of towns, or town lots, as are now in existence, or which he may 
it desirable to establish. He shall cause the surface of the lots 
in such towns or parts of towns to be appraised, scheduled, and sold at 
the rates, on the terms, and with the same character of estate as is 
728 eat in section 29 of the act of Congress approved June 28, 1898 
30 Stat. L., p. 495), under lations to be prescribed by him. That 
the provisions of section 13 of the act of Congress approved April 26, 
1 (34 Stat. L., — 137), shall not apply to town lots appraised and 
sold as provided herein. That all expenses incurred in surveying, 
platting. and selling the lots in any town or parts of towns shall be 
paid from the proceeds of the 
such town is te. 


Mr. CARTER. But the law provides, and the treaty provides, 
that these expenses must be paid out of the Federal Treasury ; 
and this amendment only goes to the payment of expenses from 
the tribal funds. 

Mr. MILLER. Continuing further, Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
call attention to another law which this in effect would repeal. 
I do not pretend that I have been able to ascertain all the laws 
which it repeals. They are almost as numerous as the sands 
of the sea. They can be found in almost all of the appropria- 
tion acts passed within the last five years, and in many special 
acts passed by Congress. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman certainly did not discuss a 
law that it repealed when he made his last reference. 

Mr. MILLER. Maybe I did not discuss it, but the gentleman 
certainly stated a feature of it, and must have understood what 
I meant. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman is speaking here about this 
amendment repealing certain laws. He now speaks of it re- 
pealing laws with regard to town sites. This amendment deals 
directly with tribal funds, and with tribal funds only, while the 
treaties and the laws provide that the expenses of the sale of 
town sites shall be paid from the funds in the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. MILLER. I do not accept that at all. In general it is 
true, but there are certain town sites the expenses connected 
with which have always been paid out of the tribal funds and 
some other expenses such as surveying have likewise been paid. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman is certainly mistaken about 
that. I will read him the Jaw about it. 


sale of town lots of the nation in which 
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Mr. MILLER. If the gentleman wants to quibble, I will yield 
to him the matter of surveying, but I will say that the expenses 
of the officials in making the sales, the cost of accounting for 
the funds, the ‘cost of keeping the books, the cost of putting 
funds in the bank, all have to be paid by the tribe. 

Mr. CARTER. The law of June 28, 1898, plainly states that 
all expenses connected with the sale of town sites must be paid 
from the Federal Treasury, and there is no subsequent act re- 
pealing that. 

Mr. MILLER. I can not quibble longer on this subject. The 
hour admonishes me that I must pass on to the next item. The 
act of April 26, 1906, authorizes the Secretary to take possession 
of all buildings for governmental, school, and other purposes, to- 
gether with the furniture and the land pertaining to the same, 
and sell the same under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, and deposit the same to the credit of the nation, 
deducting therefrom the expenses incident to the appraisement 
and the sale. The law is as follows: 

Ing. 15. The Secretary of the Interior shall take possesion of all 
buildings now or heretofore used for governmental, school, and other 
tribal purposes, together with the farnttare therein and the land apper- 
taining thereto, and appraise and sell the same at such time and under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, and deposit the pro- 
ceeds, less expenses incident to the appraisement and sale, in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of the respective tribes: Pro- 
vided, That in the event said lands are embraced within the geograph- 
len! limits of a State of Territory of the United States such State or 
Territory or any county or municipality therein shall be allowed one 
year from date of establishment of said State or Territory within 
which to (al age any such lands and improvements within their 
respective limits at not less than the appra value. Conveyances 
of lands disposed of under this section shall be executed, recorded, and 
delivered in like manner and with like effect as herein provided for 
other conveyances, 


That simply means that the carrying out of this law is to be 
nullified, is to be stopped, is to be absolutely prevented by the 
provision which is contained in the second proviso. 

Certain expenses connected with clerk hire and other as- 
sistance in carrying out that work, now provided for by the 
law, will be impossible to be taken care of if this provision is 
carried into effect. 

There are just one or two more things that I will take the 
time of the committee to call attention to, assuming that these 
are the salient points, and the ones I should think must be before 
the Chairman when he decides this question. 

The Indian appropriation bill of last year, March 3, 1911, 
provided that any receipts from sales of surplus and unallotted 
lands and other tribal property of the Five Civilized Tribes 
should be deposited .in banks, after deducting the various ex- 
penses of advertising and sale, which necessarily include clerical 
expenses in connection therewith. 

Mr. Chairman, think of the work that is being carried on in 
obedience to that law and earlier laws of like character. 

Within two years land running up to a million acres has 
been sold, in value aggregating many million dollars. Under 
the law this money is to be distributed to the banks throughout 
the State. It has been so distributed. The Secretary of the 
Interior can not put it in any bank that may be handy; he 
can not see the sign of a bank and run to it, depositing at the 
place thus labeled the Indians’ money, amounting to millions. 
He is required to select a proper and safe institution and so 
distribute the money among these institutions that it will be 
safely taken care of and distributed with some uniformity over 
that part of the State. He has to-day two and a half million 
dollars in 94 banks drawing interest at different rates running 
from 4 to 6 per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, it requires a clerical force to carry out a 
work of this kind. It requires bookkeepers; it requires men 
who are expert enough to know a good bank; it requires skilled 
financial accountants competent to ascertain the amount of 
funds in each bank and the character of securities issued to 
protect same by the bank. Interest is to be computed. This 
is a work of magnitude. The proviso put in here, and which 
we are now asked to keep in by our votes, would wipe out all 
organization now existing to care for this money. It would 
leave two and a half million dollars from this one source in 94 
banks high and dry, with no one to tell how much it was or 
where it was. The care of the Government thus relinquished 
from these trust funds must necessarily result in the loss of 
many deposits, because banks fail even in Oklahoma; bank 
officers are not all honest even in Oklahoma. Thus would be 
written another chapter in the Government's profligacy in han- 
dling Indian wealth. Thus would be created another claim to 
be enforced by the Indians against the Government in future 
years. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield; I know he does not 
want to misstate the proposition? 

Mr. MILLER. I do not. 


Mr. FERRIS. I know the gentleman will agree with me 
when I say that this bill provides $150,000 to look after these 
things. 

Mr. MILLER. Oh, the gentleman well knows that $150,000, 
which is cut down by $25,000 to a paltry $125,000, unless the 
point of order to the first proviso is sustained, is a reduction 
from $175,000, every dollar of which they need for handling the 
individual affairs of the Indian. It is a paring down to the 
quick, so that they can not run the ordinary expenses of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, those incident to handling the affairs of 
individuals, let alone the administration of special acts and 
caring for the tribal property and national affairs. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I will yield : 

Mr. MANN. Do I understand that the contention is made 
now that the necessary expenses in connection with the deposit 
of this money in the banks of Oklahoma are to be paid out of 
the National Treasury and not out of the tribal fund? 

Mr. MILLER. Not at all; that is what I want to get at. 

Mr. MANN. But is that the contention of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

Mr. MILLER, That is his contention. 

Mr. MANN. As a result of our kindness in permitting them to 
deposit the funds in the local banks. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman will grow enthusiastic over 
the fact that the Federal Government is bound to close up the 
affairs of this tribe and is bound by treaty to do so. 

Mr. MANN. But not bound to deposit money in local banks in 
order to get the larger rate of interest for the Indians and to 
keep the banks from bursting, and then pay the expenses out of 
the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman is not stating my position, and 
I prefer to state my own position. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman stated his position, I think, by 
his question. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; for a question, 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I do not want the statement of 
the gentleman from Illinois to go to the Recorp uncontradicted. 
The gentleman said that the money was deposited in these 
banks to keep them from bursting. The national banks are the 
same in Oklahoma as everywhere else in the United States. 
They have the same inspectors, the same control, the same Fed- 
eral supervision, and I do not think the gentleman meant ex- 
actly what he said. The policy of the Government is to take it 
out of the Treasury and put it where it will be used, and for 
that reason it goes to the banks, but not to keep them from 
bursting. 

Mr. MANN. I will withdraw that statement out of regard to 
the feelings of the gentleman from Oklahoma, although when 
the bill was passed gentlemen on the floor stated that there 
would be banks that would break if the money was not de- 
posited there. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Who made that statement? 

Mr. MANN. It was not stated in debate. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, the President’s signature to 
the last bill passed by Congress, which will be changed by this 
proviso, was one placed there on February 19, 1912. The ink is 
hardly dry upon the paper. It was passed, as it were, but yes- 
terday. The pertinent provision of that law is as follows: 

The net receipts from the sales of the surplus and unallotted lands 
or other tribal property belonging to any of the Five Civilized Tribes, 
after deducting the necessary expenses of advertising and sale, may be 
deposited in the national or State banks of the State of Oklahoma, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, such depositary to be 
designated by him under such rules and regulations governing the rate 
of interest thereon, time of deposit, withdrawal therefrom, the security 
therefor, as he may prescribe. ‘The interest accruing on such funds 
may be used to defray the per capita payment of such fund. ` 

This statute is in harmony with that law I have just been 
discussing. It is of most far-reaching and transcendent impor- 
tance. 

Mr. Chairman, there remains still to be sold of the surplus 
and unallotted lands of the Choctaws and Chickasaws alone 
833,000 acres, and this added to the timber aggregates 1,279,000 
acres, all ready to be disposed of by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior in accordance with these and other laws we have passed. 
By one fell swoop of the pen you wipe out every law controlling 
tremendous property rights, and take from the Secretary every 
penny that he can use to obey the specific mandates made by 
Congress. Such a colossal proposition I do not think has been 
made on the floor of this House in the history of a lifetime. 

Much has been said in recent years concerning the attorneys 
‘employed by Indians. Frankness compels me to say that there 


are attorneys and attorneys. I do not know that the attorneys 
who have been representing Indian claims throughout the Coun- 
try are entitled, as a class, to more opprobrium than might be 
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extended to other professions, but there have been many of them 
whom we might call reasonably rapacious. The Indians of the 
land have been compelled in times past to make almost any 
contract they could. Driven to enforce their rights against an 
all-powerful and granite-hearted Government, they have been 
obliged to engage such lawyers as were willing to undertake 
the conflict. In many cases the attorneys thus employed dragged 
from the United States a reluctant compliance with the Indians’ 
demands. I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, there has ever been 
proposed legislation that would result in giving such a big, 
complete, and overwhelming quantity of claims by the Indians 
against the Government as is contained in this provision. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

: Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I desire to know what is pending be- 
fore the House at this time. : 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Is the gentleman from Minnesota 
discussing the point of order? 

Mr. MILLER. I am calling attention to the various laws 
which this proviso repeals or renders nugatory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Before the gentleman passes from the sub- 
ject of attorneys for the Indians-I would like to ask him if he 
is still on it? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I want to ask the gentleman some questions 
about it before he leaves the subject. 

Mr. MILLER. I assure the gentleman from Kansas I have 
much more to say on this subject and will be pleased to answer 
any questions he may later care to ask. 

In the act of March 3. 1911—the appropriation bill of last 
year—there was a provision as follows: 


That tribal contracts which are necessary to the administration of 
the affairs of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of Indians may be 
made by the Secretary of the Interior, provided that contracts for 

rofessional legal services of attorneys may be made by the tribes for 

e stipulated amount and period, in no case exceeding one year in 
duration and $5,000 per annum in amount, with reasonable and neces- 
sary expenses, to be approved and paid under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. but such contracts for legal services shall not 
be of any validity until approved by the President. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

“Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it not a fact that one of the 
nations—the Choctaw Nuation—paid $57,000 last year? And 
is it not a further fact that another paid $750,000 to one firm? 

Mr. MILLER. That is going back to the dark ages; let us 
go to the present. That is all very true in its place. I have not 
anything to say controverting it, except as to the amount of 
$57,000 which one nation paid 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is, I mean the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes. F 

Mr. MILLER. That amount was paid last year by all the 
Five Nations for attorneys’ fees, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman define an attorney's fee 
of $750,000 as being reasonably rapacious. 

Mr. MILLER. Well, judging from my own experience as a 
practicing lawyer, I should say possibly it might be described 
by gentlemen skilled in the nicety of language as unreasonably 
rapacious. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think undoubtedly it is, and I would like 
to ask the gentleman in all seriousness if it is not a fact that 
from time immemorial attorneys have gone before the Indian 
tribes and gotten contingent fees? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I would like to have the gentleman explain 
to this committee what is the process. Do the attorneys usually 
go before the Indian council—a body supposedly elected—and 
make some sort of a contract? Is that contract afterwards 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior in every instance? 

Mr. MILLER. Always it has to be to have any validity. I 
have just read the law as we have recently framed it respect- 
ing two of the Five Civilized Tribes. Heretofore the custom 
generally has been that if the tribe desired to hire an attorney 
its national council, or if it had none, then a sort of informal 
council of all the adult male Indians, would convene and adopt 
a resolution asking that an attorney be appointed, perhaps 
make a contract with the attorney or send to the Secretary 
asking permission to make such a contract. Thereupon the 
contract would be submitted to the Interior Department and 
before it had any validity or effect it had to be approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior, except in case of the Five Civilized 


Tribes wherein it had to be approved by the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Well, now, the gentleman has served upon 
a special committee which investigated the affairs of the In- 
dian Territory of Oklahoma or since Oklahoma became a State. 
Did that committee or the gentleman personally eyer try to 
find out how much in the aggregate in the last 20 or 30 years 
the Five Civilized Tribes have paid out for fees? I suppose it 
runs into the millions. 

Mr. MILLER. We have this incorporated in the report, if 
the gentleman will read it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Did not it run into the millions? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Did not the gentleman find during the in- 
vestigation that some of the fees were so large that they 
amounted to a scandal, at least in the minds of the people of 
this country? 1 

Mr. MILLER. Some were exorbitantly large, most assuredly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I wanted the gentleman to elucidate this 
particular matter of charges of attorneys, and I thank the gen- 
tleman for his explanation as to how attorneys got these fees. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I am interested in the gentle- 
man's forceful presentation of the matter, but the Chair must 
recognize the fact, and the gentleman must recognize the fact, 
that there are quite a number of us who desire to be heard 
upon the matter, coming from a State entirely foreign to that 
of the gentleman, and the gentleman has now occupied more 
than an hour, and I wondered if he would not recognize that it 
would be a courtesy upon his part to get to a conclusion of his 
remarks. I am not finding fault with the genkleman 
` Mr. MILLER. In answer to the gentleman I want to say I 
think I have consumed more time than I ought to have con- 
sumed. 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not wish to criticize the gentleman at all. 

Mr. MILLER. I did not think that I would consume more 
than 30 minutes, but I will say to the gentleman that I am on 
my last point. 

Mr. FERRIS. I am not criticizing the gentleman at all. 

Mr. MILLER. I should have concluded long before had I 
not been interrupted so much, and if I can proceed without 
serious interruption I think I can conelude what I have to say 
in a very few minutes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does not the gentleman think 
these exorbitant attorneys’ fees referred to would have been 
less had they been compelled to come to Congress to have them 
approved? 

Mr. MILLER. I will state to the gentleman that the fee to 
which he has especially referred with criticism, and I do not 
say improperly, was made possible by an act of Congress. With 
the law as it then stood it was within the power of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to limit that fee, and he did limit it, to 
$250,000; but parties influential came to Congress, pressed their 
claims to a larger fee before Congress, and in an appropriation 
bill secured the enactment of a provision by which the amount 
of their fee was referred to a tribunal, friendly, I presume, and 
that fee was made $750,000. Congress alone is responsible for 
it. Here is a vivid and conspicuous illustration of leaving 
special items to Congress. Under the general law the attorneys 
would have received $250,000. Under a special law passed by 
Congress they received three times that amount. What a 
marvelous example of economy. What superb nicety in han- 
dling the wealth of our wards. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does not the gentleman know 
that Congress itself has never approved anything of that kind? 

Mr. MILLER. All I know is that Congress passed a Jaw in 
a certain case changing the law under which an attorney's 
contract could be approved, and provided other machinery 
whereby the fees could be and were made three times as great. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Was it not a fact that if carried out it 
would have to be about $3,000,000?- 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; if the Secretary approved as originally 
drawn. I feel very grateful to the chairman and the commit- 
tee. I thought this was an important matter, and I felt justi- 
fied in going into detail. I have called attention to the provi- 
sions of the last act passed by Congress governing attorney’s 
contracts. These tribes have the right to make certain con- 
tracts for legal services. They ought to have that right. I 
know as well as I know anything that their interests are not 
adequately looked after when intrusted exclusively to the de- 
partments of this Government. I think they have an absolute 
right to employ counsel to present their claims under treaties; 
to press against the Government claims for wasting their es- 
tates; to represent their interests before committees of Con- 
gress. They should have the services of men who are secured 
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by them, lawyers of good of unquestioned ability, men 
who will make a special effort in the Indians’ behalf and who 
will labor for the tribes and protect their property interests. 

Now, under this law, as it is proposed to be changed, no con- 
tract for attorney’s fees can be made for the Five Civilized 
Tribes and, carried out. All present attorneys would be wiped 
out by this. These nations would suddenly find themselves and 
their property bereft of legal services. For instance, at the 
present time the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations have large 
tribal properties. The other nations have national wealth, but 
these in particular have large property interests. At this min- 
ute there is a bill pending before this Congress—and it is not 
for me to say whether it should be passed or not—one that is 
being pressed by some of the best Members of the House, one 
that would place, if passed, a large number on the tribal rolls 
of the Chickasaw and Choctaws and carry a claim against these 
two nations that aggregates more than $40,000,000. Would any- 
one say those Thdian tribes have not the right to have some- 
body represent them in matters of such colossal magnitude? 
These tribes have eliminated many attorneys employéd in the 
past, and those they now have are all industrious, clean-minded 
men, good attorneys, working for the interest of the tribes 
they represent. 

The employment of all these must end June 30, next, because you 
will have taken away their compensation. You leave the tribes 
with these great matters pending, without an attorney to pro- 
tect them and no means of securing one. Besides these items 
to which I have specifically alluded, there are pending against 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations alone to-day claims that 
aggregate between ten million and fifteen’ million dollars. 

Mr. COOPER. What are those claims for? i 

Mr. MILLER. They are for every conceivable thing against 
the tribes. 

Mr. JACKSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I will. 

Mr. JACKSON. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
the enactment of these laws will cut off the payment of $5,000 
to the Choctaws atid Chickasaws for annual attorney? 

Mr. MILLER. Absolutely. It will cut off the pay of the 
principal chief of the Choctaws; it will cut off the pay of the 
principal recorder of the Choctaws. and the pay of every attor- 
ney they have got, of every tribal official, of every individual 
connected with the running of the affairs of those nations. 

Mr. JACKSON. Let me understand further. The gentleman 
means that on the face of the bill, unless Congress shall ap- 
propriate—— 

Mr. MILLER. But I apprehend that if somebody brings in 
here a bill that provides to give an attorney for that Indian 
tribe a specific sum of money such a bill will hang high and 
dry and never have a ghost of a chance for passage while many 
Congresses come and go. 

Mr. JACKSON. I was not asking that question of the gen- 
tleman. I was simply wanting to get his idea of the changes 
made necessary. 

Mr. MILLER. They will have to come in here with a sepa- 
rate bill to pay the expenses of these tribal governments under 
the law as now enforced. 

Mr. JACKSON. As the law is now, there is an annual ex- 
penditure of $5,000 for this attorney for this tribe? 

Mr. MILLER. The Chickasuws have one at $5,000. 

Mr. JACKSON. I was only inquiring about the one tribe. 
For the other four tribes, the gentleman says, the legal-counsel 
expense amounts to several thousand dollars more annually? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. They had great property interests. 

Mr. JACKSON. I want to ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion as to the point of order. Does the gentleman argue that 
the point of order will be well taken, and that we do not have 
the authority to reduce the expenditures that are to be made out 
of the tribal funds? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. I was going to speak about that right 
this minute. 

Mr. JACKSON. That is what I would like to hear the gen- 
tleman upon. 

Mr. MILLER. I call the attention of the chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee to two points that I urge with the utmost 
emphasis and which I think must be controlling in their bear- 
ing upon the Inst proviso. I cited these various laws that were 
changed by this proviso to show that the proviso changes exist- 
ing law. Nobody will controvert that. I apprehend that some 
of our friends across the aisle who believe in this provision will 
say that, while it changes existing law, it works in the nature 
of retrenchment. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to address myself to that part 
of it. In the first place, Mr. Chairman, the so-called Holman 
rule can not apply in this case. Why? The sole excuse for the 
Holman rule is to guard the Treasury of the United States. The 


sole basis of the Holman rule is to reduce, if possible, the ex- 
penditures from the Treasury of the United States in adminis- 
tering the affairs of the United States. The man who wrote 
that rule, and every man who has commented upon it since it 
— 5 p written, has had solely in mind the Treasury of the United 

a 

We are confronted now not with the Treasury of the United 
States, but with the treasury of a separate and distinct entity— 
the Five Civilized Tribes. We are not proposing to retrench 
by this or any other means any of the expenditures of our Gov- 
ernment, but we are simply trying, if you please to call it such, 
to regulate the expenditures of another government. So, Mr. 
Chairman, I maintain absolutely that the Holman rule, so 
called, can not apply in a matter of retrenchment here if it is 
a retrenchment in the expenditure of funds which do not be- 
long to the United States Government. This is the first time 
anyone has had the temerity to propose that such a provision 
comes within the Holman rule. A search of the precedents 
reveals not a single attempt of this character ever haying been 
made before. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield just at that point? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. MILLER. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it not a fact that these In- 
dians were made, in 1906, citizens of the United States? How, 
then, can the gentleman state that with respect to them, they 
being citizens of the United States, a different rule should apply 
than to the ordinary citizen of the United States? 

Mr. MILLER. We have got to treat them as an entity. Not 
as individuals, but as a nation. We are dealing with their 
nation’s treasury, not that of the United States. Citizenship 
or noncitizenship has nothing to do with it. We are consider- 
ing their tribal funds, and this provision does not affect one 
penny in the United States Treasury. It does not affect one 
penny that ever was in the United States Treasury, and it does 
not affect one penny that ever will be paid into the United States 
Treasury belonging to the United States. It affects only the 
property of a ward of the Government, over which we happen 
to have a legislative control. 

But there is one thing further, Mr. Chairman, about this 
that must be considered conclusive. The Holman rule can be 
applied, as I understand the precedents of this House, only in 
cases where there is a retrenchment or a reduction in the cost 
of administering the affairs of the Government. This so-called 
proviso, Mr. Chairman, does not even presume or suggest or 
intimate any retrenchment or any reduction in expenditures of 
the United States Government. The vivid imagination of the 
most imaginative man on this floor can not possibly conceive 
of a situation where this is a retrenchment. Let me read you 
what it says: 

That during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, no money shall be 
expended from the tribal funds belonging to the Five Civilized Tribes 
except for schools without specific appropriation by Congress. 

Where is there a word about retrenchment? Where is there 
anything that even suggests that the expenditures by Congress 
should be less than the expenditures now authorized by law? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. MILLER. Certainly. 

Mr. CARTER. I believe the gentleman said the next presi- 
dential election would come around before any attorney fees 
would be provided for? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. I believe that 

Mr. CARTER. But the gentleman made that statement. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; but I believe that Congress would turn 
around and extravagantly expend their money and multiply 
attorney’s fees a hundredfold on some other items. 

Mr. CARTER. Then, according to the gentleman's conten- 
tion, all funds should be turned over to the different depart- 
ments and Congress should have no supervision over them? 

Mr. MILLER. Absolutely not; absolutely not. I would not 
even suggest that. Now, with the utmost earnestness and sin- 
cerity, Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the attention of the Chair 
to the fact whether or not it is a retrenchment of the expendi- 
tures under the rules of this House. Retrenchment can not be 
left to hypothesis; can not be left to speculation; can not be 
left to imagination. It must be clear. It must be fairly cer- 


tain. This question is not new. It arose in this House a few 
weeks ago. The gentleman who then occupied the chair IMr. 
Saunpers, of Virginia], formerly a member of the Indian Com- 
mittee, a man who was formerly a judge of high standing in 
the State of Virginia, a man who has presided over several 
successive sessions of the legislature of his State, made an ex- 
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haustive study of this question when a point of order was 
raised on the Army appropriation bill, and gave a final, authori- 
tative word. I apprehend that final word was uttered by him 
only after the fullest consultation with the best parliamentarians 
of this House. 

On page 1999 of the Recorp, a point of order having been 
made to a provision in the military appropriation bill, or an 
amendment, to reduce the number of Cavalry regiments from 
15 to 10, after some discussion the then occupant of the chair, 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] made the follow- 
ing decision. I will omit some parts, in order that I may be 
fairly brief, because it is quite long: 


The point of order made against the amendment offered 8 20 the 
gentleman from Virginia is that it changes existing law. This ad- 
mitted. But it is urged in support of the amendment, which is ad- 
mitted to be germane, that it comes within the Holman rule and is 
in order on the ground that it retrenches expenditure. 

The Chair desires to place its ruling upon a foundation of authorita- 
tive precedent and to conform to the established and famillar canons 
of parliamentary construction. 

any rulings have been made under the Holman rule. The Chair 
has examined these rulings in detail * . 

In this connection it is proper to state that it has been express! 
held by G rag i Kerr, and concurred in by Chairman William WII- 
son, that in determining whether an amendment will operate to reduce 
expenditures, the Chair can look to the law of the land, so far as it 
is applicable. 

Continuing: 


In this connection the Chair will state that it is not necessary, for 
an amendment to be in order, that it should be ifically directed to 
a reduction in terms of an amount carried in a bill. Of course, if it is 
addressed to such an amount and reduces the same in terms, it will be 
in order. As, for instance, if the sum of $1,000,000 is appropriated 
for a designated purpose pursuant to the requirements of existing law 
and an amendment is submitted reducing this amount to $995,000, such 
un amendment will be in order. But the Holman rule a ts of other 
amendments in order. The language of the rule is to the effect that 
germane amendments changing existing law are in order provided the; 
retrench expenditures by the reduction of amounts of money cove 
by the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I beg to call the attention of the Chair par- 
ticularly to the fact that this proviso has nothing whatever to 
do with any appropriation carried or covered by the bill. It 
has to do with appropriations being expended under authority 
of law already passed and on the statute books and entirely 
independent of this bill. We are not by this proviso seeking 
to touch any feature of the bill or seeking to touch any feature 
of any other bill, and, indeed, the provision is entirely independ- 
ent of the appropriations in this measure. 

Continuing, particularly, further in this line the Chairman 
then goes on to say: 

The Chair will further say that it is not enough for the Chair to 
think that an amendment may reduce expenses, or that it is likely to 
reduce expenditures. 

The precedents say in this connection that the amendment, being in 
itself a complete piece of legisiation, must operate ex proprio vigore, to 
effect a reduction of expenditures. 

Now, who can say that by simply changing the appropriating 
power we are going to reduce expenditures? Sinee when has 
Congress shown itself so extremely wise that now it can say 

it was profligate and extravagant in the laws it passed years 
ago, but hereafter will be more economical; that heretofore it 
has been a sinner, but henceforth it will be a saint; that while 
up to this time it has been wasteful and incompetent, from now 
on it will be economical and all competent? The statement of 
the proposition condemns it. 

The reduction must appear as a necessary result. 


Who will suggest as a necessary result any retrenchment 
or reduction if we let Congress appropriate these sums rather 
than have them expended under authority of law heretofore 
passed by Congress? 

The reduction must appear as a necessary result; that fs, it must be 
apparent to the Chair that the amendment will operate of its own 
force to effect a reduction. 

This points out clearly that the retrenchment must be certain. 
It can not be the subject of conjecture, doubt, or experiment. 
So, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I would urge that this is a 
change of existing law in a hundred ways. It wipes out the 
capacity to administer the affairs of 100,000 people. It is in 
reckless disregard of the rights of this Indian multitude, and 
must result in immeasurable waste of their property. Itis notin 
the nature of a retrenchment of Government funds, because it 
does not deal with Government funds. It deals with the funds 
of a distinct entity, separate from the Government, namely, an 
Indian tribe. 

It is not a retrenchment. There is nothing in the provision 
of itself that reduces expenditures. There is nothing in it to 
suggest a reduction unless we resort to the sublimest spectacle 
of speculation. It seems to me that gentlemen can hardly urge 
that this provision could possibly come within the Holman rule. 

So, Mr. Chairman, on the principle of the propriety of the 
legislation and on the principle of its being within the rules of 
this House, the point of order should be sustained. [Applause.] 


$ Parcel Post and Good Roads. 


-SPEECH 
HONS OC DICKINSON, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 13, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 21279) making 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and for other purposes— 


Mr. DICKINSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I favored the rule brought in by the Com- 
mittee on Rules giving consideration to the parcel-post and pos- 
tal-express propositions, as well as the good-roads measure, as 
provisions on the pending Post Office appropriation bill, else 
they would have been excluded from consideration on a point 
of order as new legislation that could not be considered on this 
appropriation bill. The subjects are too important and of such 
widespread interest that the rule was more than justified. 

The parcel-post provision seeks to change and extend the 
existing limited parcel-post law, which now provides for sending 
through the mails parcels not exceeding 4 pounds in weight 
with a postage rate of 16 cents per pound. The bill now pend- 
ing provides for increasing the weight of fourth-class matter 
from 4 to 11 pounds and reducing the postage rate from 16 to 12 
cents per pound, and also provides for a rural parcel post; and 
an additional provision is made in the bill for the appointment 
of a committee of six persons, three from the Senate and three 
from the House, for a full inquiry and investigation looking 
to the establishment of a general parcel post or express post 
and to report fully to Congress on the first Monday of Decem- 
ber this year. I ask to submit herewith section 8 of the bill 
relating to parcel post as finally presented for passage: 


Sec. 8. That hereafter postage shall be paid on matter of the fourth 
class at the rate of 12 cents per pound, except as herein provided. 

That no article, package, or parcel shall be mailable as matter of the 
fourth class which exceeds 11 pounds in weight. 

That on each and all rural mail-delivery routes of the United States 


the tmaster at the starting point of such route shall, until June 30, 
1914, receive and deliver to the carrier or carriers of said routes all 
articles, parcels, or packages not prohibited to the mails by law and 


falling under the definition of fourth-class matter and not weighing in 
excess of 11 pounds, for transportation and delivery on said routes; 
and the carriers shall receive at intermediate points on all rural routes 
such mail matter of the fourth class for delivery on rural routes only. 

That postage shall be paid on all articles, parcels, or packages en- 
titled to transportation under the provisions of this act as matter of 
the fourth class on rural mall-dellvery routes only at the followin 
rates: Five cents per pound, and 1 cent por pound for each additiona 

ound or fraction thereof up to and including a total of 11 pounds. 
at the Postmaster General shall make all rules and regulations neces- 
nag and not inconsistent with law to the prepa execution of this act, 
and shall provide for the transportation of farm and factory products 
as fourth-class matter if not perishable in transportation. 

That for the purpose of a full and complete inquiry and investigation 
into the feasibility and propriety of the establishment of a genera r- 
cel p or 8 post a joint committee of six persons, three of whom 
shall be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
three by the President of the Senate, is constituted, with full power to 
e clerks, stenographers, and experts to assist them in this work. 

ey shall review the testimony already taken on the subject of parcel 
post and express post by Senate and House committees and take such 
other testimony as they deem desirable. That the Postmaster General 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission shall furnish such data and 
otherwise render such assistance to the said commission as may be 
desired or available. For the purpose of defraying the mses of this 
committee the sum of $25,000 is hereby appropria out of the 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ö The committee 
shall report fully to Congress on the first Monday in December, 1912. 


I do not believe that the provisions for a parcel post as con- 
tained in the bill will satisfy the demands of the country, and 
I feel that the bill ought to have been further amended, and I 
favored, among other amendments, the substituting of 8 cents 
for 12 cents in the second line of section 8. 

The just complaint against the express companies for their 
excessive charges for carrying small parcels is almost universal, 
and calls for radical and effective legislation. The provisions 
as now in the bill will fall far short of remedying the evil, and 
further legislation is necessary; and some comprehensive meas- 
ure ought to be enacted that is fair to both producers and con- 
sumers, to farmers and local merchants; and this can not be 
done, in my judgment, as long as the express companies trans- 
act this business—and the express evil will have to be gotten 
rid of by the Government performing this service through 
parcel post or postal express or by compelling the railroads of 
the country, which do most of the freight and passenger busi- 
ness and operate the trains that carry the express parcels, to 
also operate the express business of the country, and at reason- 
able rates, to be controlled by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and thus eliminate entirely the express companies, which 
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are termed mere parasites, feeding upon the very vitals of the 
transportation business and exacting illegal and excessive 
charges that continually challenge the attention and con- 
demnation of those who suffer and complain and find no relief. 

The Lewis proposition, which is embodied in the Goeke bill, 
and which provides for the condemnation and taking over of 
the express-company contracts and properties, has many advo- 
cates in the House, but I take it the majority of this body will 
be reluctant to condemn and buy the express properties with- 
out further information of their real value, and I fear that the 
Government will be compelled to pay more than they are 
worth. It looks like a leap in the dark, and besides it is asked 
what obligation is the Government under to purchase these 
properties of the express companies, when it can compel the 
railroads to do this service without the intervention of ex- 
press companies as now constituted, or it can extend parcel 
post and handle parcels as it does now the mail. But in han- 
dling parcels a serious controversy has arisen as to whether 
parcels should be handled on a flat-rate basis as provided in 
the Sulzer bill, or under the zone system as provided in the 
Anderson bill and other bills. 

The proposition is many sided, and the proper settlement of 
this question has met with many difficulties; and it matters 
not how settled, for the time being the agitation will continue 
until settled aright. ‘The proposition of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and that contained in the Post Office appropriation bill is 
largely experimental, and a more complete bill will probably 
have to be worked out by a joint committee and reported back 
to Congress in order to meet the demands of the public, unless 
fully worked out at this session of Congress, which action will 
be more responsive to public demand. All classes of people are 
interested in and should favor cheaper freight and express 
rates except those reaping the benefits of excessive charges; 
and merchants and farmers and all producers and consumers 
should alike desire cheaper rates. I must confess that I am 
yery friendly to the proposition to divorce the express com- 
panies from the railroads and annul those contracts between 
the railroads on the one hand and the express companies on the 
other, which are in part owned by the same people who own 
and operate the railroads, who charge the shippers two profits 
for largely the same service, thereby levying upon the producers 
and consumers a double burden, and adding thereby to the high 
cost of living and at the same time reducing the profits of those 
entitled thereto. 

The railroads do not desire to handle small parcels, except 
by aid of express companies, that contract with the railroads, 
paying for transportation of small parcels 47.50 per cent of the 
gross receipts of the express business, leaving to the express 
companies 52.50 per cent for its part. Out of every dollar col- 
lected from the shipper the railroads get 474 cents and the ex- 
press companies 523 cents; and the stockholders of the rail- 
ways being part owners of the express companies get their 
share of the 52} cents retained by the express companies, and 
are interested in every express shipment and in the excessive 
charges, and the shipper is at the mercy of the contracting 
parties. 

There is a community of interests between the railroad com- 
panies and the express companies. Directors in railroad com- 
panies are also directors in express companies. They work 
together for rates that yield excessive profits. The express 
company is not a public utility. It enjoys no franchise rights; 
it owns no transportation lines; its existence depends upon 
contracts with the railroads. If these contracts are taken over 
by the Government for the purpose of doing the express busi- 
ness of the country, that will end the express companies and 
their copartnership with the railways and end extortionate 
charges, and Government monopoly of this business with reason- 
able charges at actual cost will naturally result. 

Whether or to what extent these express contracts can be 
abrogated may involve litigation in the courts. The Goeke or 
Lewis proposition is for the Gevernment to take over these con- 
tracts, and thus get rid of the express companies; but these 
contracts cover weights exceeding 11 pounds, the maximum pro- 
posed in most bills, and if the Government goes into the gen- 
eral express business, what about the expediency of buying all 
the properties used by the express companies, and would it be 
wise and sane legislation to pass a law to take over these prop- 
erties without first knowing their reasonable cost? The diffi- 
culties involved in every proposition suggests the wisdom of a 
committee taking all bills and reporting back a proper measure. 
However, personally I would much prefer a settlement by 
this Congress of this much vexed question if it could be done. 
No more vexed question has come before Congress. Every Con- 
gressman has been flooded by petitions and letters urging him 
on the one hand to support parcel-post legislation and on the 
other hand to defeat all such proposed measures. For myself 


1 do not believe that cheaper transportation of small parcels 
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will hurt either the merchant or the farmer or other class of 
people interested in cheaper rates. 

The interest of the merchant in small towns and his patrons 
are largely the same, and the prosperity of the one inures to 
the benefit of the other, and there is no necessary conflict be- 
tween them. Both ought to be for cheaper rates. More reason- 
able rates must and will come, whether by reason of parcel post 
or by operation of postal express or by legislation enforcing 
cheaper rates or by compelling railroads to carry parcels under 
100 pounds weight at reasonable rates without the intervention 
of express companies, 

The right to condemn and take over all express-company con- 
tracts and properties involves some nice legal questions that 
might delay this proposition as well as enhance the price of 
these properties. I do not doubt but that they can be bought, 
if the Government should go into the express business, but can 
they be condemned? Are they common carriers like railroads? 
They have no franchise rights; own no transportation lines. 

However, if the Government should enter the express busi- 
ness it would soon drive the express companies out of business 
and would soon monopolize the business as against the express 
companies, as it does now the mail business. Such, apparently, 
would be the logical result. If not, competition would result 
and reduced rates naturally follow. 

Or if the express companies should be dealt with as intruders 
in transportation and Congress or the courts should abrogate 
the express railway contracts and the express companies be 
excluded from the field and further copartnership with the rail- 
roads be forbidden, they would then be eliminated and go out 
of business, and the railroads, which are common carriers and 
subject to regulation by the Government, can be required to 
perform this business. However, it is urged by the advocates 
of the Lewis or Goeke proposition that the more reasonable and 
safer proposition is for the Government to take over the express 
companies, paying a fair price therefor, and take the place of 
the express companies and contract directly with the railroads 
for transportation of parcels and end the controversy and secure 
reasonable rates and fix the charges so as to pay the cost of 
the service, charging possibly in the first instance sufficient 
profit to repay the Government for the purchase of the express 
properties. 

It has been stated in behalf of taking over the express com- 
panies’ contracts with the railroads— 


that nearly all of their contracts with the express companies give the 
latter a contractual monopoly of the service, and these contracts have 
been approved by the Supreme Court in express cases (117 U. S. Rep., 
he 45 lle the Government at force a breach of these monopolies 
n its own favor, yet it might hold that such a proceeding amounted to 
taking private property for public use, and that the Government would 


have to y the express companies haps as much as buying them 
out would cost. Hence the desirability of securing the express railway 
contracts by falr purchase, even though compulsory. oreover, the 


blic should not be called on to maintain two 3 transport 17 
ms. One is costly enough, and if either should give the economically 
desirable rates the existence of the other would be imperiled or de- 
stroyed. The present agency is an intrenched monopoly, There is no 
competition, even at common points. Monopoly by the Goveratnent and 
a real public-service motive are necessary to economical * 

In most foreign countries a general parcel-post law is in 
operation. In those countries it seems they are without mail- 
order Houses and express companies and have Government owu- 
ership of railroads and less extensive territory and a more con- 
densed population. As we have in this country no Government 
ownership of railroads, it is necessary to contract with the 
railroads for transportation of all mailable matter—letters or 
parcels, However, a general parcel-post law in this country 
seems inevitable. Congress is halting in this matter because 
of the diversity of opinions as to what is best to be done, based 
largely upon a want of sufficient data as to the probable effect 
of the adoption of one plan rather than another, 

A sharp controversy has arisen on the question as to whether 
a flat rate or a zone rate should be adopted. It is argued 
against the flat rate that it cheats the shipper on the short 
haul and cheats the Government on the long haul; and it is 
urged that the Government should not be required to carry 
packages 3,000 miles for the same rate that it carries packages 
50 or 100 miles. But flat rate or zone rate, the country will 
not stand much longer for the present system. 

It is stated that express charges in this country amount to 
$31.20 for the average ton of parcels, while the freight charge 
for the average ton is $1.90, making the express charge on 
the average about 16 times the freight, while in other coun- 
tries it is only 5 times the freight charge, or about 85 cents 
for freight and $4.25 for express. It is apparent that legisla- 
tion is needed to put an end to these excessive charges in the 
United States. Radical legislation is needed to bring relief. 
Shall it be a complete system of general parcel post or postal 
express as advocated in the Goeke bill—the Government taking 
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over the express companies, or by the railroads being compelled 
to do business without the aid of the express companies? 

On the 25th of April I caused to be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp a letter of Senator OBADIAH GARDNER on parcel- 
post and postal-express situation in Congress and addressed to 
the people of the United States, which letter urges that the ex- 
press companies be eliminated and the postal-express system 
substituted in their place. 

I desire at this point to quote from said letter and to insert 
as a part of my remarks the following quotation, contained in 
said letter, to wit: f 

In this connection I quote from an article written by Mr. George P. 
Hampton, secretary of the Farmers“ National Committee on Postal 
Reform. Hampton says: - 

“The farmer, the consumer, and the local merchant have a common 
interest In the cheapest possible service for the short haul. They have 
little or no interest In the long haul. The retail trade between con- 
sumer and merchant, consumer and producer, or producer and local 
merchant, Is essentially a short-distance proposition. The prosperity 
— nea wp be best served by making the lowest possible rates for 

e sho Aul. 

“The magnitude of the robbery of the 8 of the le for the 
benefit of the few, which is inevitable with a flat rate, will perhaps be 


more apparent to some—indifferent Members of Congress, for example 


if the cost and charges are shown in tons. He would indeed be a small 
merchant or farmer whose total parcel shipments for a year, under a 
favorable rate, would not exceed a ton. 


The robbery in the short haul. 


“Collect and delivery and general expense cost is computed at 6 
cents per package for an average weight of 6 pounds. 


The subsidy in the long haul. 


Average mail pay to the ratlroads per ton 
Collent and tielivery ant UNEEI expetns . 


Tota 
Rate per ton of the $-cent flat per pound rate. 
Subsidy to long- distance shipper.............. 


BS 7 — heb geisha Se that 3 8 in prania . 

eral par post shal pose no burdens upon nor grant specia 

privileges to any class. The people must not be taxed for the benefit of 
e fe 


W. 

»The flat rate, by the excessive rate of 500 per cent above cost on the 
short haul and rates of 50 to 100 per cent below cost on the long haul, 
tends to force producer and consumer apart, whereas lic welfare 
demands that they be brought as close together as possible. 

“The volume of business is powerfully influenced by the rate. It 
must be low enough to move the traffic. To make the short-haul rate 
over five times the cost is to prevent the growth of the short-haul 


business. 

“The evils of the flat rate to the short-distance shi 
the rate. The 
would be infinitely worse. 

“Tf the flat rate could be established without increasing the cost of 
any short haul beyond a fair, 9 charge, its unfairness 
might be open to question; but a flat rate which, in order to make the 
service as a whole 5 must be based on a mean-distance 
charge, of necessity must make the cha on the short hau! excessive 
and give the long haul a rate 2 ow It is undemocratic, 
violates every principle of square dealing, and is against public welfare.“ 

Further quoting from the letter of Hon. OBADIAH GARDNER, 
it says: 

Postal express can be demonstrated to be in the interest of all the 
people, the farmer, the consumer, and the retail merchant, for whom 
those op to any such systems have shown such solicitude. Let me 
Inquire of the retail merchant if he does not think that it will be of ad- 
vantage to him to cut in half the present extortionate rates of the 
express companies? Let me ask him if it would not be to his ad- 
vantage to see our rural delivery mail service so that he could 
send out his to the purchaser under what would be a mail-order 
service, redu much of the ex under which he is now bar- 
dened? A flat-rate service would give him no relief, but puts him at 
the mercy of the mail-order house, and I am opposed to any such system ; 
but a postal-express service, with the cost of transportation determined 
by the weight and distance as to article and shipment, would ly 
require him to pay for the privilege he enjoyed and everybody else 
according to the privilege they enjoyed. 

The foregoing quotations give, in part, the viewpoint of those 
advocating the postal-express system and the zone system as 
against the flat rate. I simply embody them herein for the con- 
sideration of the House and of the public without seeking to 
adopt them as my views. 


pper increase with 
8-cent rate is bad, but the 12-cent rate ($240 per ton) 


But I will not dwell longer on this intensely interesting sub- 
ject, that is attracting such general interest, and the proper 
settlement of which is of vital interest to the people of the 
United States. It is more important to settle it aright than 
to have a hasty settlement and settled wrong, but it ought not 
to be unduly delayed or set aside until settled in the interest 
of the American public. 

Permit me now to speak briefly upon another subject, en- 
grafted by special rule upon the Post Office appropriation bill, 
largely by the efforts of that tireless worker and public servant, 
Congressman SHACKLEFORD, of Missouri. I refer to the public- 
roads proposition. I desire to here insert the provisions of the 
bill relating to public roads: 

That for the purposes of this act certain highways of the several 
States, and the civil subdivisions thereof, are classified as follows: 

Class A shall embrace roai of not less than 1 mile in length, 
upon which no grade shall be sfeeper than is reasonably and practicall 
necessary in view of the natural topography of the locality, well 
drained, with a road track not less than 9 feet wide composed of 
shells, vitrified brick, or macadam, graded, crowned, compacted, and 
maintained in such manner that it shall have continuously a frm, 
smooth surface, and all other roads having a road track not less than 
9 feet wide of a construction equally smooth, firm, durable, and ex- 

ve, and continuously kept in proper repair. Class B shall embrace 
roads of not less than 1 mile in length, upon which no grade shall 
be steeper than is reasonably and practicably necessary in view of the 
natura topography of the locality, well drained, with a road track not 
less than eet wide com of burnt clay, gravel, or a proper com- 
bination of sand and clay, sand and gravel, or rock and gravel, con- 
stru and maintained in such manner as to have continuously a 
firm, smooth surface. Class C shall embrace roads of not less than 1 
mile in length upon which no grade shall be steeper than is reasonably 
and 5 necessary in view of the natural topography of the 
locality, with ample side ditches, so con a crowned as to 
shed water quickly into the side ditches, continuously t well com- 
pacted and with a firm, smooth surface by d ng or other adequate 
means, so that it shall be reasonably passable for wheeled vehicles at 
all times. That whenever the United States shall use any highway 
of any State, or civil subdivision thereof, which falls within classes 
A, B, or C, for the pu 


United States shall not pay any com 
such highways other than that provided for in this section, and shall 
pay no compensation whatever for the use of any highway not falling 
within classes A, B. or C: Provided, That in calenlating or otherwise 
ascertaining the distance that mail is transported over any highway, 
such distance shall be measured or calculated in only one direction, an 

only one use of or travel over any such highway, or any rt thereof, 
on any one trip a carrier using the same. shall be considered. That 
any q on ing as to the proper classification of pret i used 
for transporting rural or star route mail shall be determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. That the compensation herein provided for 
shall be pa at the end of each fiscal year the Treasurer of the 
United States upon warrants drawn upon him by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to the officers entitled to the custody of the funds of the re- 
spective highways entitled to com tion under this act under and in 
accordance with rules and regulations prescribed jointly by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General: Prorided, however, 
That no payment shall be made under the provisions of this paragraph 
for the use of any Paes. owned or toll road. 

The provisions of this paragraph shall go into effect on the Ist day 
of July, 1913. 

The last utferance of the Democratic Party in national con- 
vention at Denver in its platform declaration of principles used 
the following language: 

We favor Federal aid to State and local authorities in the construe- 
tion and maintenance of post roads. 

Congress heretofore has granted subsidies to railroads, appro- 
priated large sums in aid of the construction of canals and the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors. It is building the Panama Canal 
in the interest of commerce and cheaper transportation and for 
better nu tional defense at a cost of nearly $500,000,000. It is spend- 
ing immense sums of money in building dams for storing water 
and for irrigation; large sums for the reclamation of desert 
and swamp lands; has constructed public roads in our island 
possessions; and appropriated moneys for almost every con- 
celvable purpose; millions for standing armies in time of peace 
and for great navies for the protection of our foreign commerce, 
as well as for national defense; hundreds of millions for wars 
and preparation for wars that may never come, as well as for 
pensions for soldiers in wars past; millions of dollars for publie 
buildings, and now, while the greatest of all questions is that 
of transportation and cheaper and more reasonable rates, in 
which producers and consumers are alike deeply interested, why 
not Government aid to public reads, so that the products of the 
farm may more readily reach the markets? 

Why not give more attention to the internal development of 
our own country and less attention to exploiting other coun- 
tries, inviting trouble thereby and additional expenditures of 
millions from the Public Treasury by reason thereof? Let 
the pledges made in our national platform be kept and help 
to build up our own country by encouraging the building up 
of public roads that inure to the benefit of all the people. The 
greatest economic question before the American people is the 
question of cheaper and better transportation. I would at 
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least, in a large measure, halt the enormous appropriations for 
armies and navies maintained for war purposes and make 
reasonable appropriations to aid in building up our own 
country, giving national aid to our public highways, thereby 
enabling the products of the farm to reach the markets more 
readily and with less expense. Build up the internal affairs 
of our own country and exploit less foreign countries, cheapen 
transportation on public roads and railroads, and turn the 
people from the congested cities back to the farm to aid in 
production and in the more uniform development of the coun- 
try, and stop the crowding of the cities with extremes of wealth 
and poyerty. 5 


Postage Rates. 
SPEECH 
HON. SAMUEL W. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 18, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH said: 

Mr. Speaker: I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record a very able and interesting article on postage rates, by 
Mr. Stuart H. Perry, of the Daily Telegram, Adrian, Mich. 

Busy as I know Members are, I hope they will find time to 
read what Mr. Perry has to say, for it is of especial interest just 
at this time when we are considering the annual Post Office ap- 
propriation bill, involving the subject of parcel post and other 
subjects affecting postage rates. 

His address was of so much value that it is published entire, 
or nearly so, and was as follows: 


Two changes in postage rates are propossd which are of vital interest 
to publishers. One is the proposed doubling of second-class rates, recom- 
mended by the administration and now pending in Congress; the other 
is the proposed reduction of letter postage from 2 cents to 1 cent 
which is being promoted by a powerful lobby at Washington. The two 
are a part of the same general plan, they supplement each other, and 
are to be considered together. Both jointly and severally af con- 
stitute at first a burden, and ultimately a peril not only to publishers 
but to all small cities and the entire rural population of the country. 

Inasmuch as the genesis and the effects of this general movement 
against the second-class publications appear most clearly in the ra 

tage scheme, we will consider that first. The first salient fact in 
Pre nny-postage proposition is the fact that the Government is now 
making a nominal profit of $62,000,000 a year on the carriage of first- 
class mail. From this it necessarily follows that if this profit were 
wiped out by a reduction in letter postage, this $62,000,000 would have 
to be collected from other classes of mail matter—or-in other words 
from second-class matter. 

Now if all classes, all localities, and all business concerns used the 
various classes of mail in the same proportion, there would be less 
room for argument against a change in the relative rates; but the exact 
opposite is ‘the truth. The farmer is the great patron of the second- 
class mails, the big business enterprises of the first-class mails. Forty 
cents a year per capita would be a fair estimate of the amount spent in 
the average rural 5 for 2-cent stamps; but, as the 1 

age men declare, 850,0 a year is nothing unusual for a single 
3 concern in a large eity to pay out in a year for this one 
item. 

The average town of 10,000 ple will send out much more first-class 
mail than a like rural population, and the increase is due to a small 
number of large prap boyers. In a city of this size it will usually 
be found tbat 100 of the largest patrons of the post ofice will buy more 
stamps than all the rest of the population. In the great cities the con- 
trast is still more striking, for a single mail-order house or a great in- 
surance company will receive thousands of letters on a single delivery 
and dispatch a like number, purchasing more stamps than the total pur- 
chases of a whole county of farmers and village dwellers. 

The latest statement of the number of pieces of mail matter handled 
by the Post Office Department to which I have access, House Docu- 
ment No. 910, 1908, shows that for the pce. covered out of a total 
of 107,727,571 letters mailed from all post offices 68,710,413 letters, or 

per cent, were mailed from first-class post offices. Taking the six 
largest cities (New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 

St. ronu we find that these six alone mailed 30,575,592, or 28 per 
cènt, of ali letters mailed in the United States. If we add the six next 
largest cities, we get a total of 37,609,580, or 34 per cent. 

In other words, all the other first-class post offices outside of these 
12, and, in addition, all the second-class, third-class, and fourth-class 
post offices—62,000 in all, together with 40,000 rural routes—do not 
— obs uc meny 33 these 12 de cities. Is it any wonder 
that the cities stand for penny postage i 

How about the farmer? The report of the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General for 1909 gives 40,628 routes, which probably served 
about 20,000,000 people, or 22 per cent of the total population at that 

e The estimat number of letters mailed on the rural routes in 
1909 was 273,616,060, or 4.8 per cent, of the total number mailed in 
the United States. The figures for the 50,000 smaller post offices in 


the coun would probably show a ratio not materially her. To 
sum up, then, the big men in the big cities use most of the 2-cent 
stamps; the farmers and the small towsn use relatively little. Now, 


if we cut letter postage in two in unloading $62,000,000 


om the cities, 
where will the burden fall? 


-a decade.” 


For an answer let us look at the second-class mail, to which this 


burden would almost certainly be transferred. Where does the second- 
class matter go—to the cities or to the country??? 

To the country, by an overwhelming proportion. The total number 
first and second class mail handled in 1908 was 3,805,584,029, of whic’ 
the farmers on the rural routes received 1,226,515,964. With only 2 
paz cent of the 3 the farmers on these routes received nearly 
33 per cent of the newspapers and periodicals, though they mailed less 
than 5 per cent of the letters. Where the farmer mails one letter he 
received four and a half papers. Where the farmers mail one letter per 
capita big cities mail seven letters per capita. in I ask is it any 
wonder that the cities would like to unload this $62,000,000 from the 
first to the second class mails? 

If this were done the big users of stamps would gain a clean 50 per 
cent on their stamp bills and lose almost nothing. The mass of the 
pecols in the cities would gain little, but they would lose little because 
ew of their newspaper and magazines come to them by mail. The 
farmers, on the other hand, would share only 4.8 per cent of the gain 
and would shoulder 33 per cent of the loss. In short, for every dollar 
the farmer saved he would pay back $6 in higher subscription rates. 
The position of the small cities and villages would not be materially 
different from that of the farmer. 

But the damage and injustice of this proposed change would not be 
measured even by these figures. It is not merely a question of money 
payments, but it involves a question of public policy of profound im- 
portance. The N of the great cities at the expense of the small 
towns and rural sections already is regarded as a menace by many 
writers and observers. How could this tendency be a vated more 
quickly than by transferring a burden of $62,000, from the b 
interests in the large centers to the shoulders of their customers an 
competitors in the country? It would not only add to the profits of the 
one and to the loss of the other. but the ones who suffer would, to a 
large extent, be competitors of the ones benefited—a fact which more 
than doubles the weight of the burden. 

It is argued that the 2-cent rate is unjust to these large patrons, 
but where does the injustice come in? They pay the same rate that 
all others pay. I of discriminated against, the Govern- 
ment discriminates in their favor by Hoare i them to solicit business 
from a territory of unlimited extent by mail for the same price that 
a local business man pays to solicit his local trade. is gives the 
big city concerns so great an advantage that they find it profitable to 
use 1 quantities of 2-cent stam Then they cite their large 
purchases as an argument for cutting the rate in two at the expense 


of the rural pulation. Already. by reason of this commercial ad- 
vantage, the business of the Nation is largely concentrated in the 
cities, succeed, this advantage 


If the peony postage movement shoul 
would be greatly Increased and this concentration further promoted. 

The aim of this werful lobby is clear. Now. let us look at its 
personne! and see who are furnishing the sinews of war. Again the 
penny-postage lobby tells its own story. In a circular letter it says: 

“The association (penny postage) now consists of hundreds of mem- 
bers, located in nearly every State in the Union. For the most part 
they are prominent heads of big manufacturing and mercantile con- 
cerns.” \ 

Words could not be clearer. It is exactly the sort of backing that 
we should expect to find, for there Is no popular demand for penny 
postage, although there is a very lively demand from a small number 
of shrewd men, who know just what they want. 

What will their methods be? Once more they enlighten us: 

“From the association's headquarters in Cleveland these influential 
business men will be asked to swing their Representatives and Senators 
in line for the passage of the I-cent rate bill. Letters and telegrams 
will pour into Washington by the hundreds from men whom the legis- 
lators can not ignore. Delegations will back them up. In this thor- 
oughly businesslike manner the officials of the association expect to 
conduct their campaign.” 

This language is so plain that we need not ask the penny: ostage 
lobbyists for any furtber elucidation. We are all familiar w th those 
“businesslike methods in Washington; they have prevailed there for 
a hundred years or more and have been exceedingly effective. 

I am sorry to say that the methods of the penny-postage organization 
is in some r ts as unscrupulous as its object is selfish. For ex- 
ample, we find Mr. Harrison B. Burrows, president of the National One 
Cent Letter Postage Association, proclaimin a set of figures so mis- 
leading that his motives can not be regarded as ingenuous. He states 
that the attack of his organization will be centered upon the “ thou- 
sands of insignificant periodicals” and refers to the “deluge of new 
periodicals—carried so cheaply that there is a deficit of $62,000,000 in 
Pursuing this argument further, he states that since 1900 
there have been 46, new periodicals admitted to the mails, which 
“choke the mail bags at ruinously low rates.” 

No falsehood is so insidious and dangerous as a half truth. Whether 
46,500 new publications have been admitted, we do not know; but one 
thing we do know, viz, that the total number of all existing periodicals 
has increased only 6 per cent in the last 10 years—from 22,272 to 
22.603. In the last 5 years the total number of all publications in the 
United States has increased only 208. this mischievous piece 
of sophistry in the Fourth Estate many months ago, and the fact that 
the penny-postage bop grant continued to give currency to these mis- 
lea Apores can explained only on the ands of a deliberate 
intention to deceive. The attempt to fasten the huge postal deficits 
upon an imaginary flood of 46,500 new publications, of which 45,169 
do not exist, would be ridiculous if it were not such a serious piece of 
deception. 

Equally false, and deliberately misleading, is the statement issued by 
the same organization within the last few days, declaring that “no 
opposition has arisen to the movement for 1-cent postage.” The Na- 

onal Editorial Association last summer passed a strong resolution 

nst it after thorough discussion ; practically every newspaper In my 
State (Michigan) has argued against it; the 88 of Michigan 
in conyention adopted a resolution against it; hundreds of publications, 
including Lestie’s, the Dry Goods Economist, and others that I can not 
recall, and many agricultural publications, have op it; granges 
and farmers’ clubs without number have taken formal action against 
it, and Members of Congress have told me that they have received many 
protests from their constituents. 

The fact and the truth is that there is absolutely no popular demand 
for penny postage. The demand comes from the big business interests 
of e big cities, as the penny-postage organization frankly admits. 
The men whose interests run into billions are behind it, and they enjoy 
all the advantages of unlimited resources and a small compact organiza- 
tion, while the interests that will suffer are small, widely scattered, 
and mostly unorganized. Not only are they unorganized, but they are 
not even informed as to where their interests lie and from what direc- 
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tion danger is 55 The peril to small publications everywhere 
is self-evident. is peril, moreover, does not He in the increased 
ge bills—for that can be and must be shifted to the public—it 

es in the new burden to be laid on the rural part of the Nation, and 
the further aggrandizement of metropolitan business, and urban popu- 
lation, the growth of which already had become ominous if not dan- 


gerous. 

Though the penny-postage movement at first did not ostensibly seek an 
increase in second-class rates. yet that was obviously its main purpose, 
as I pointed out nearly a year ago in a series of articles that were 
3 extensively in the newspapers. That part of the plan soon 

me apparent through the statements of the peung porase lobis 
and the attitude of the administration. Now it has taken ble 
form in the administration's bill to double second-class rates. nas- 
much as I have pointed out the unjust effects of such an Increase, and 
the burden it will Impose on the country for the profit of the cities, I 
need not discuss that phase of the matter further. While I strongly 
commend the efforts of the department to weed out Illegitimate pub- 
lications, and to affect all possible economies in the transportation of 
magazines and periodicais, yet I protest most earnestly against the 
injustice of disturbing the postage rates, to which both publishers and 
public are now adjusted. — 
` Ultimately such a change can be of no possible benefit to the public. 
All the talk that is heard about the “ profits and the “losses” of 
the Vost Office 5 are based on a fallacy. The term is 
borrowed from the language of commerce, where there are two porun 
to every business transaction and where there are actual profits and 
actual losses. The Post Office Department is not a commercial enter- 
pe but a public service. There is only one party, the Nation being 
th buyer and seller, so the Nation is no richer or poorer no matter 
how great the apparent nominal profits or losses may be. 

The sole purpose of the department is to furnish a service to the 
people, like the courts, the Department of Agriculture, the Coast Survey, 
or the Weather Bureau. There is no logical ground for arguing that 
any particular branch of the service should be self-sustaining. ertain 
branches, like the marine postal service and the carriage of penalty 
matter, can not possibly be self-sustaining, and why should they? The 
sole test of a given form of service is whether it is intrinsically desir- 
able and whether it is just to the people as a whole. Manifestly it is 
in the highest degree desirable that the people should get their current 
reading matter as cheaply as possible, and any change in the present 
cost of delivery will surely be borne by the public. To make any — 9 
that would tend to curtail the output of newspapers and periodica 
would be a most unwise piece of public policy to make an unjust 
change in the form of class legislation to t the cities at the ex- 
pense of the country would be inexcusable. 

Stvuant H. PERRY 
The Daily Telegram, Adrian ‘Mich. 


Children's Bureau. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES M. COX, 


OF OHIO, 


IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tucsday, April 2, 1912. 

The House having under consideration the bil] (S. 252) to establish 
in the Department of Commerce and Labor a bureau to be known as the 
Children's Bureau 

Mr. COX of Ohio said: 

Mr. Speaker: Despite the statements made and the objections 
raised by the gentleman from New York, it should in fairness 
to this House be said that the provisions of this bill are not new 
to this Congress, and the purpose of the bill is not new to the 
people of the country. In the second session of the Sixtieth 
Congress it was favorably reported to the Senate from the 
Committee on Education and Labor, of which the late Senator 
Dolliver, of Iowa, was then chairman. It was favorably re- 
ported by the same committee in the second session of the 
Sixty-first Congress. In the third session of that Congress it 
passed the Senate, and there was not an opposing vote regis- 
tered. During that session the House committee made a favor- 
able report but the bill was never brought to a vote. We find 
that it has during this session of Congress received favorable 
action by the Senate. and that it comes now into this Chamber 
for the consideration of the membership of the House by the 
unanimous vote of the Committee on Labor. 

The authority given to the proposed bureau is clearly set 
forth so that there can be no possibility of this department of 
the Government trespassing upon the work of other bureaus. 
In reading the bill we find this provision: 


The said bureau shall investigate and report to the Department of 
Commerce and Labor upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of 
children and child life among all classes of our people, and shall es- 
pecially investigate the questions of infant mortality, the birth rate, 
orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous occupations, acciai 
and diseases of children, erases and legislation affecting chil 
in the several States and Territories. 

It is the simple process of conserving the human race. Its 
hold on the favor of the people indicates that public opinion not 
only indorses but demands some Federal participation in the 
great humanitarian work which is now being carried on by 
various organizations throughout the States. In fact, the no- 
tion is pretty well fixed in the minds of our countrymen that 
the time has come when the Federal Government, recognizing 
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the lack of uniform State action in some matters, sees the abso- 
lute necessity of grasping the torch of advanced civilization 
and carrying it on for the benefit and improvement of the race. 

We find that this measure comes to us with the unanimous 
indorsement of every juvenile court in America. There is not 
one humane uplift worker in the land but who extends his 
voice in hearty support. Physicians everywhere contribute their 
indorsements. Corrective institutions, that should know in- 
finitely more about the shades and shadows of American life 
than the members of any legislative body, regard the Children's 
Bureau as an absolute necessity. The women’s clubs, with a 
combined membership of 800,000 intelligent women, send to us 
their appeal. There might be those. who do not regard the work 
of the women's clubs as a serious or wholesome activity in our 
American life, but I am one who believes that this splendid body 
of women, aggregating almost a million souls, animated as they 
are by a mother’s love and a woman’s instinct, adds immeasur- 
ably to the sum total of human happiness and development. The 
gentleman from New York who has just preceded me indicates 
that this movement has been created by a certain class of people 
in the country whose professional existence is due to the making 
of sentiment for the child. In proof of my contention that he is 
mistaken I call his attention to the following well-known people 
and ‘what they say on this subject. 

Jane Addams, of Hull Honse, Chicago: 


We have recently been startled to find that four-fifths of all the 
arrests in the criminal courts of Chicago are of boys between the ages 
of 15 and 25, of whom the large majority are under 19. This is so 
menacing that we should like to know whether the same condition is 
met in other American cities or whether Chicago is unique in this ex- 
cess of criminality among its 3 At present there is no method by 
which this may be determin The proposed Children's Bureau could 
collect and distribute the very sort of information most valuable to 
those who are struggling with the problem of juvenile delinquency as 
bar as with other grave matters connected with the lives of city 

ren. 


Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, to Hon. William H. Taft: 

Executive council of American Federation of Labor respectfully urges. 
among other important matters affecting labor legislation, that you will 
recommend to Congress the establishment of a Children's Bureau. 

Samuel McCune Lindsay, Ph. D., director of New York School 
of Philanthropy: 

We want some po of men whose duty it will be to gather up all 
valuable information t Is being brought out now in the scientific 
investigations of the Government with regard to children, and correlate 
all of these child problems, so that the solution of one will help in the 
solution of another. 

Thomas F. Walsh, president Colorado Humane Society, Den- 
ver: : 

Corn, pigs, and other commodities of commerce are wisely watched 
over with parental care, but no time or money is given to the child 
crop ef our country. 

Charles R. Henderson, Ph. D., professor sociology, University 
of Chicago: 

We want objective tests and one centralized bureau to standardize 
those tests instead of the chaotic condition in which they are to-day. 

John Mitchell, vice president American Federation of Labor: 

I sincerely hope that Con will see its way clear to establish a 
children’s bureau, through which it will be le to collect and dis- 
seminate such information as will prove helpful in protecting the 
health, the morals, and the happiness of children. 

Mrs. Philip N. Moore, president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, St. Louis: 

The social and charitable 1 in view of the immense sums 
they are ESS for the amelioration of the conditions affecting chil- 
dren, feel t they have a right to ask the Government to invest the 
modest sum desired to secure and publish the facts, especially regarding 
the unfortunate children of the country. 

Bernard Flexner, chairman juvenile court board, Louisville, 
Ky.: 

While you are telling us how to open our mines and to pursue the 
best methods with reference to the development of zinc, let us be able 
to find out the best methods to care for the children. 

Ludwig B. Bernstein, Ph. D., superintendent Hebrew Shelter- 

ing Guardian Orphan Asylum, New York City: 
We welcome such a bureau, because for the first time in the histor§ 
of this coun it will be ible to get unb accurate information 
in regard to all the dependent children of this country. All the orphan 
asylums are heartily in favor of the bill. 


Dr. Livingston Farrand, executive secretary of the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis: 


In the crusade t tuberculosis it becomes more evident that 
one of the great p ems is that of tuberculosis in children. We are 
met at once by a lack of information regarding conditions and the co- 
operation of a children’s bureau would be a great service to our move- 
ment. 


Thomas Nelson Page, of Virginia: 
The 
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Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 3 

Mr. COX of Ohio. If the gentleman will pardon me, I have 
not the time. It is singular to state that every time you sug- 
gest humanitarian laws the constitutional question is raised. 
When we tried to frame a nine-hour workday in Ohio for chil- 
dren it was taken to the Supreme Court on the theory that it 
was unconstitutional. When this bill was up in the Senate 
it was insisted that it was unconstitutional, and this brings us 
to the consideration of a phase in our American life to-day of 
which we can well afford to take notice. There is the greatest 
unrest in all the history of this land. People are very much 
dissatisfied with things. Intelligent people, people who are 
patriotic, are saying things against our courts and against our 
_ institutions which were unknown not a great many years ago. 
Why? I will tell you. Spurred as they are by an advanced 
intelligence, stimulated as they are by a wider education, they 
see the changes in our laws and our customs which are nat- 
urally suggested by the evolution and processes of our great 
works of civilization. Laws are passed in harmony with public 
opinion. They go to the courts, and there, in too many instances, 
they are declared unconstitutional. 

The sense of right in the breast of man, the sense of justice 
and of equity, the plain common-sense view of the layman and 
knowledge of what is just as between man and man, tell us 
that these laws are humane and right, and yet they are held 
to be unconstitutional. Now, we are told by many people that 
what we propose doing here does not come within the right 
given to Congress by the Constitution. You can appropriate a 
million and a half dollars for the Bureau of Animal Industry 
and it is constitutional. You can spend two and a half million 
dollars for plant industry and it is constitutional. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Ohio has expired. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. 
man from Illinois? 

Mr. MANN. I yield the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. COX of Ohio. You can appropriate the money of the 
people for the purpose of investigating the mortality of swine, 
the mortality of cattle, the mortality of horses, but when it is 
proposed to appropriate money to investigate into and prevent, 
if possible, the high mortality of children, we are told again 
that it is unconstitutional. I insist that this law will do much 
to abate public discontent in this country. Money has been 
expended likewise for the purpose of investigating the opera- 
tions of insects and the cattle tick and the boll weevil—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman permit—— 

Mr. COX of Ohio. I wish I had time to yield to my colleague 
from Kentucky. I concede him to have an able grasp of con- 
stitutional and economic questions, and anything he might 
say would add light to the subject, but unfortunately my time 
is short. 

Now, let us see whether those who are advancing their con- 
stitutional objections find themselves supported even by deci- 
sions of the courts. The Constitution gives us the right to 
procure a census every 10 years for the purpose of apportioning 
representation and levying taxes, The Constitution does not 
specifically provide the Census Bureau, but Congress was acting 
clearly within its rights when it established it. In One hundred 
and sixth Federal Reporter, Judge Thomas, the district judge 
for the southern district of New York, now judge of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York, decided that the Cen- 
sus Bureau, under the Constitution, had a right to go far beyond 
the mere enumeration of the inhabitants. He says: 


Respecting the suggestion that the power of Congress is limited to a 
census of the population, it should be noticed that at stated periods 
Congress is directed to make an apportionment and to take a census to 
furnish the necessary information therefor and that certain repre- 
sentation and taxation shall be related to that census. This does not 

robibit the gathering of other statistics, if necessary and proper for 
he intelligent exercise of other powers enumerated in the Constitu- 
tion, and in such case there should be no objection to acquiring this 
information through the same machinery by which the population is 
enumerated, especially as such course would favor economy as well as 
the convenience of the Government and the citizens. * * * 

For the National Government to know something, if not everything, 
beyond the fact that the 13 of each State reaches a certain 
limit is apparent, when it is considered what is the dependence of this 

pulation upon the intelligent action of the General Government. 
Bahitation, immigration, naturalization, etc., for these and similar 
purposes the Government needs each item of Information demanded by 
the census act, and such information when obtained requires the most 
careful study, to the end that the fulfillment of the governmental func- 
tion may be and useful. 


May I have two minutes from the gentle- 


If the Census Bureau has the right to collect information and 
statistics beyond the mere enumeration of inhabitants, then 
there is certainly no constitutional objection to our creating an- 
other bureau to carry on the same character of work now being 
done by the Census Burean, aside from enumeration. -On this 
point it is proper to quote the testimony of former Director North, 


of the Census Bureau, who was before one of. the committees of 
the House which reported this bill favorably. He said: 

The Census Office is a puret statistical office. Its function is to 
collect the cold-blooded facts and analyze aud interpret them and leave 
to the public at large the duty of drawing the ethical or moral indus- 
trial conclusions which those facts convey. I feel zey strongly tbat if 
any legislation is enacted which in any way modifies the function of the 
Census Office in that regard it will be highly detrimental to the work 
of the cffice. Such statistics as the bureau finds it necessary to collect 
the Census Office would collect for it. We do now collect statistics 
for a number of the bureaus of the Government, and collect them in the 
way that they want them collected. That is the general position of the 
Census Office on that proposition, and I believe it is a position which is 
scientifically correct ; that it is a position which it is necessary for the 
office to maintain if It is not to lose its standing as a purely statistical 
bureau. We do not want to divert our energies into studies of physical 
degeneracy, of orphanage, of juvenile delinquency and juvenile courts, 
and all that class of questions, which are not statistical questions. 

If we have no authority to establish a children’s bureau for 
the purpose of gaining information about the welfare of children, 
then we should be consistent and discontinue appropriations for 
the Bureau of Education, the Bureau‘ of Mines, the Bureau of 
Labor, and should wipe out practically all of the Departinent 
of Agriculture. Any Member who opposes this bill ou the spe- 
cious theory that it is unconstitutional can not consistently 
support any appropriation for the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
the Bureau of Soils, the Bureau of Labor, the Bureau of En- 
tomology, of Biological Survey, the Bureau of Fisheries, and of 
American Ethnology. At least we should take from those bu- 
reaus every function not provided for under the interstate and 
foreign commerce clause. No one will deny that there have 
been more enlarged operations under the general-welfare clause 
than this would be. 

President Monroe, in his famous veto message of the act for 
“the preservation and repair of the Cumberland Road,” and I 
call attention to the fact that we have gone way beyond Presi- 
dent Monroe’s views on that subject, says: 

A power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, subjects 
to the call of Congres every branch of the public revenue, internal and 
external, and the addition to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare gives the right of applying the money 
raised. Hence it follows that it is the first part of the clause only 
which gives a power which affects in any manner the power remainin 
to the States, as the power to raise money from the poops whether tł 
be by taxes, duties, imposts. or excises, though concurrent in the States 
as to taxes and excises, must necessarily do. But the use or e 
tion of the money after it is raised is u power altogether of a diZerent 
character. It 9 no burden on the people, nor can it act on them 
in a sense to take power from the States or in any sense in which 

ower can be controyerted or become a question between the two 
overnments. 

But Monroe's predecessor, President Madison, in his veto mes- 
sage of a bill “for constructing roads and canals and improv- 
ing the navigation of watercourses, in order to facilitate, pro- 
mote, and give security to internal commerce among the several 
States,” is careful to say, in arguing for the strict construction 
of the general-welfare clause, that— 


A restriction of the power to provide for the common defense and 
general welfare to cases which are to be provided for by the expenditure 
of money would still leave within the lezislative power of Congress all 
the great and most important measures of government, money being the 
ordinary and necessary means of carrying them into execution. 


Story sums up the discussion by saying: 


In rd to the practice of the Government, it has been entirely in 
conformity to the principles here laid down. Appropriations have 
never been limited by Congress to cases falling within the specific powers 
enumerated in the Constitution. whether those powers be construed in 
their broad or their narrow sense. And in an especial manner appro- 
pao have been made to aid internal improvements of various sorts 
n our roads, our navigation, our streams, and other objects of a 
national character and importance. Í 

In the Legal Tender case the Supreme Court laid down the 
following principle which would appear to apply with consider- 
able force to the present contention. The court said: 

It is not indispensable to the existence of sa ower claimed for the 
Federal Government that it can be found epee in the words of the 
Constitution or clearly and directly traceable to some one of the speci- 

powers. Its existence may be deduced fairly from more than one 
of the substantive powers expressly defined or from them all combined. 
It is allowable to group together any number of them and infer from 
them all that the power claimed has been conferred. Congress has 
often exercised, without question, powers that are not expressly given 
nor ancillary to any single enumeration wer. Powers thus exercised 
are what are called by Judge Story, in his Commentaries on the Consti- 
tution, resulting powers, arising from the aggregate powers of the 
Government. 

One does not have to go very far into the general situation 
created by merely suggesting this bill before he is thoroughly 
convinced that there are many dark spots, industrial and other- 
wise, which will be brought to the notice of the American 
Nation, by a children’s bureau, and the large measure of pub- 
licity which will surely follow. Every person is familiar, no 
doubt, with the statement of good old Nathaniel Morton in his 
New England memorial, to the effect that the Pilgrim Fathers 
left the Old World because they were in large degree physically 
oppressed. Their spirits were free and willing, yet their bodies 
bowed under the weight of heavy labors became decrepit in 
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their early youth, and “the vigor of nature was consumed in 
the very bud.” : 

People in many parts of this country will be slow to believe 
that conditions in many industrial centers are now sapping up 


child life to the certain injury of our citizenship. We find 
that the Bureau of Labor has reported night work which ran 
from 6.45 p. m. to 6 a. m., with only 45 minutes for meals. 
Children were reported drowsy and sleepy. They haye been 
seen to fall asleep at their work. One man said he had to 
sprinkle water to awaken them. In many cotton mills children 
to-day are working from 6 p. m. to 6 a. m., and inspectors have 
given it as their positive opinion that children under 12 years 
of age are subjected to this brutal routine. The census of 1900 
showed that the percentage of illiteracy among cotton-mill chil- 
dren was three to four times as great as that of the children of the 
same ages in these States at large. The conditionsof night labor 
which have been reported in fragmentary way are intolerable, 
The situation at Lawrence, Mass., is a standing shame to America. 

There is nothing in our American life which justifies the in- 
tolerable conditions in many industrial lines. Corrective meas- 
ures will only come about when the eye of the Nation has been 
cast upon the dark spots. Public opinion is the dominant force 
in this country, and it is made by publicity. If intolerable labor 
conditions are discovered and exploited by governmental re- 
ports, public opinion will not be long in working out a remedy. 
Within two decades our institutions and our material resources 
will be in the hands of the children of to-day, because the child 
of to-day becomes the man of to-morrow. 

Aside from the purely humanitarian phase of this subject 
there is a very important economic side. A governmental au- 
thority on vital statistics and their relation to health has given 
it as his opinion that every child has a potential economic 
value to society of no less than seven or eight thousand dollars 
over and above the cost of maintenance. It is perfectly appar- 
ent therefore that every child who dies prematurely, every 
human unit lost to society before producing any part of his 
quota of wealth, is thus a dead loss financially. Now, when we 
consider the tremendous mortality among children, we can 
understand the economic importance of saving to the life of 
the Nation the hundreds of thousands of children who die need- 
lessly. By the census of 1900 there were nearly 2,000,000 chil- 
dren in America under 1 year of age. It is estimated that 
between three hundred or four hundred thousand infants under 
1 year of age die annually in the United States. Singularly, 
there is an imperfect system of birth registration in many parts 
of the country, so that this very important statistical informa- 
tion is incomplete. More than a million children are lost to 
their parents and the country in a decade that might have been 
saved to both. The infant death rate of Fall River, Mass., 
is higher than in any other city of 100,000 population in the 
United States, The belief is well settled in the minds of medi- 
eal authorities that it is due to the fact that women in the 
cotton mills continue their work almost until the time of child- 
birth and resume it too soon after childbirth, a situation no 
doubt compelled by their economic necessities. Congress can 
very easily remedy the economic situation, but if the Govern- 
ment, through the means of the Children’s Bureau, shows the need- 
less waste of human life, the State of Massachusetts will very 
soon change the laws which make such shop conditions possible. 

There is not sufficient information on the subject of afflicted 
children, and in this connection the little ones who are blind 
take strong hold of our sympathies. Chairman Sherman, of the 
New York Association for the Blind, says in detailing the need 
of the Children’s Bureau, that a large percentage of blind- 
ness is due to the lack of simple preventative treatment of the 
eyes of infants, a situation resulting almost entirely from 
ignorance. This association recently made the positive declara- 
tion that “ one-quarter of all the blind children of all the blind 
schools of this country are unnecessarily blind.” 

Some Members, whose objections, I fear, are more or less 
specious, contend that we should leave the children to parental 
authority. Where that care is sufficient there will be no neces- 
sity for any interference. But what are we to say of the great 
army of children who are without father, mother, or guardian? 
Unfortunately, we have no means of knowing how many depend- 
ent children there are in this country. It is estimated that out 
of every 100,000 people there are 112 dependent children. This, 
however, does not include the orphans supported by other rela- 
tives nor those for whom the State has appointed guardians. 
Not a great while ago a conference on dependent children was 
held, and 216 people notable for service rendered in behalf of 
the unfortunates attended. The conference was harmonious 
and its labors helpful. One of the questions discussed was: 

Should there be established in one of the Federal departments 
a national children’s bureau, one of whose objects shall be the 
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collection and dissemination of accurate information with re- 
gard to child-carrying work and with regard to the needs of 
children throughout the United States? 

The conference unanimously recommended the passage of the 
Children’s Bureau bill. If the highest authorities in the land 
on this purely humanitarian subject are of one mind, then it 
occurs to me that Congress would be lax in its duty to humanity 
if it failed to create this bureau and make the meager appro- 
priation which its maintenance calls for. 

The study of youthful delinquents is extremely interesting. 
Every one is familiar with the splendid achievements wrought 
by Miss Jane Addams, of Chicago, and yet, juvenile courts and 
other corrective institutions have no means at this time of 
knowing the results of successful experiments made by Miss 
Addams and the splendid body of workers in many parts of the 
country. Miss Addams has discovered, for instance, that there 
are certain occupations from which a large percentage of the 
juvenile delinquents come, and if it were reduced to an official 
bulletin or report, it is apparent to even a skeptical mind, that 
untold benefits would accrue to forewarned parents. 

The whole country should know of the work of Miss Alice 
Smith, who bears the picturesque title of “angel policeman.” 
She labors with the lost girls brought before the magistrate's 
court in New York City. She is in constant attendance at the 
Jefferson Market Court, which is one court in the world where 
only women offenders are considered and where the sessions are 
held at night. Every word spoken in connection with every 
case is heard by her. After the magistrates have predicted a 
hopeless end for many of these youthful offenders Miss Smith 
has taken them in charge, and 1,500 happy homes builded under 
her care show the influence of charity properly applied. It is 
her opinion that fifty out of every hundred can be saved. Miss 
pre Patterson, writing recently in The Continent, says of Miss 

mith : 

Miss Smith “doesn't sob with the fallen; she raises them to their 
feet.“ She doesn’t say, Poor thing,” but smiles and says, “Let us 
taik it over and find out what can be done.” Fifty out of every hun- 
dred she believes can be saves. With 1,500 women saved through her 
agency, Miss Smith has earned the right to the serenely confident 
spirit that shines in her eyes, soul weather that poms of strength and 
peace. She visits homes, whose mistresses greet her as a mother or as 
a most valued friend. No one save the mistress of the happy home, 
and often the master, to whom his wife has confided the secret, knows 
that the good wife and mother was once one of this distinguished- 
looking woman's char ; that the woman of so rare distinction, 
of so quiet manner and lovely face, is the “angel policeman,” who 
bears the torch of hope every night from 8 to 3 o'clock within Jefferson 
Market's cold, gray walls. 

Will anyone deny that a children’s bureau, which will bring 
to every corrective institution and every uplift laborer all 
over the land the fullest information with reference to the work 
of Jefferson Court, can help but be a yast potential agency for 
good? The American people, as a matter of fact, need little 
encouragement to successfully work out the problem of child 
life. They are intensely interested. A few years ago Prof. 
William A. McKeever, of a Kansas college, began to publish, 
from his own means, a few bulletins concerning the problems 
of child life, and within a short time he had sent out, on demand, 
over a million copies. 

Scientists are agreed that in the United States conditions 
naturally conduce to the highest form of human life. This has 
been demonstrated by practical experiments made by the Immi- 
gration Commission. A pamphlet recently published by this 
department of the Government shows that parents and children 
undergo marked physical changes after living in this country 
but a short time. The transplanting of human life from the 
squalid, restricted, and insanitary conditions of the Oid World 
into this land of ours brings about better specimens physically 
and a more improved order of mentality. The Immigration 
Commission conducted its work under the charge of Prof. Boas, 
of Columbia University. 

He shows that the European immigrant changes his type even 
in the first generation almost entirely. Children born not more 
than a few years after the arrival of the immigrant parents in 
America develop in such a way that they differ in type essen- 
tially from their foreign-born parents. These differences seem 
to develop during their earliest childhood and persist through- 
out life. It seems that every part of the body is influenced in 
this way, and even the form of the head, which has always been 
considered as one of the most permanent hereditary features, 
undergoes similar changes. 

We are compelled to assimilate the strong and virile red- 
blooded races of Europe and bring them here under our political 
and social conditions and make of them useful American citi- 
zens, and I say this afternoon that the Members of this House 
who, on constitutional or other grounds, oppose this bill will 
hear the murmurs of discontent from the people who have given 
them place in this Assembly. [Applause.] 
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SPEECH 


HON. JEFFERSON M. LEVY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Is rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 17, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 13987) to create a legislature in the Territory of 
Alaska, to confer legislative power thereon, and for other purposes. 
Mr. LEVY said: = 
Mr. SPEAKER: It is never pleasant for an American to admit 

or state that a country other than his own can, under any cir- 

cumstances, pursue a wiser policy in any direction than the 

United States. But there has never been in the memory of any 

man now living a situation more humiliating to the clear-seeing 

American, who loves his country, appreciates her principles, and 

realizes her immense and potential resourses for industrial de- 

velopment, than to compare the method of the Canadian Goy- 
ernment in developing the great section lying to the north of 
us with the policy of our own Government toward the bound- 

Jess treasure land of Alaska. : 

The argument most usually advanced in favor of this policy— 
a policy that is keeping this strong, young giant of ours of the 
Northwest shackled and helpless to move in the battle for prog- 
ress—is the argument that the great natural resources of 
Alaska belong to the people. Unfortunately, while considering 
it in every different way in which the proposition can be stated, 
that this great natural wealth belongs to the people, we are 
also stating empbatically—at least, that is what our policy 
e amounts to— It belongs to you, but you must not 
touch it.” 

It is difficult to understand, sometimes, the misconception 
which many people have of wealth and riches. A ton of coal 
burled, deep in the bowels of mother earth is simply a ton of 
inert and valueless matter. When the industry and ingenuity 
of man, by toil and labor, digs this ton of coal from its hiding 
place and by the wonderful and complex machinery of our own 
modern industrial life transports it to the place of its destiny, 
then, and not until then, does it become a source of wealth. 
Then, when the hidden potentials of this ton of inert and useless 
mass of carboniferons rock is touched by the magic wand of 
human science it yields its power and energy for the-benefit and 
enrichment of mankind. 

The marvelous development of this country, which in its short 
history of but a few centuries, has staggered the world with 
the rapidity in which a wilderness has been transformed into a 
civilized, populous, and wealthy country was achieved because 
the natural resources of this country were at all times open to 
the quest of the miner, the farmer, and worker in every indus- 
trial capacity, and I submit that a policy which has been pro- 
ductive of such wonderful results should not be lightly cast 
aside. I believe as firmly as anyone in the general principles 
of conservation. I believe that it is the part of a wise nation, 
the same as it is the part of a wise individual, to conserve the 
wealth of the present, so that future generations may not come 
into a barren inheritance. But I do not believe and I will even 
go further and state that I think the policy absolutely vicious 
and untennble that in our care for the future we utterly neglect 
the present. It is wise to care for generations yet unborn. but 
it is the rankest folly to neglect a generation of living men and 
women that walk the earth to-day, and we will better conserve 
the wealth and prosperity of the future by increasing the power 
of creating and sustaining production and wealth to-day. 

It is impossible for us even to more than faintly estimate the 
splendid future possibilities of the Alaskan wonderland. But 
this wonderland has been so crippled and hampered in its efforts 
for progress ond industrial development by the restrictions 
placed upon enterprises by a mistaken policy, that its develop- 
ment will not only be retarded, but absolutely stopped unless 
our policy is changed. In the meantime, in Canada there has 
been a progress so marvelous within recent years that a com- 
parison with the methods of our Canadian friends is both 
timely and valuable. Let us see, for instance, how Canada 
helps her railroads. Up to March 31, 1911, she had spent on— 


Railw: ae — $475, 489, 401 
A Sa ER SER UTES RTS OSES 130, 200, 470 
r e Oe 


The House of Commons of Canada during the past year ap- 
propriated $39,000,000 teward the building of railroads. 


To further understand what Canada is doing for her railroads, 
I append the act passed by the House of Commons of Canada 
on the 28th of March, 1912. 

It will be seen by at examination of this bill that the Cana- 
dian Government grants aid toward the construction of some 
railways either by a cash subsidy ranging from $3,200 to $6.400 
per mile or a guarantee of bonds with a contribution of 15 per 
cent of the cost of important bridges. How much this stimu- 
lates railroad building can be seen by noting the enormous in- 
crease in railways in the various Provinces of Canada. ‘The 
area of British Columbia is 395,000 square miles, the popula- 
tion is 390.229, and there are 1,841 miles of railroad, making a 
mile of railway for every 212 people. In Alberta, to an area of 
253,540 square miles and a population of 875.434, there is a 
railway mileage of 1,494 miles, making a mile of railway for 
every 251 people. In Saskatchewan. with an area of 250,650 
Square miles and a population of 492,344, the railway mileage is 
8,120, making a mile of railway for every 158 people. 

So ready is the Canadian Government to aid in the building 
of railroads that the same American railroad builder, whose 
railroad enterprises in Alaska have practically been ruined by 
the activities of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
extreme conservation policies of our Government, has already 
been given a grant for his line across Canadian territory and 
would probably add a general subsidy. In British Columbia, 
which, by the way, is increasing its population by leaps and 
bounds, they encourage men to do the very thing that we have 
made a criminal offense. Our Government took over $300,000 
from American citizens for coal-land grants and has refused the 
grants and never given the money back. When several men 
took adjoining claims with a property large enough to mine 
economically and practically they were indicted. A grant in 
British Columbia is 640 acres to 160 in Alaska, and instead of 
discouraging cooperation, which is assuredly the most obvious 
way of developing an industry, they encouraged groups to go in 
together and combine their holdings. 

And it is not in a jealous mood that we compare the wonder- 
fully effective methods of Canada, for I believe the citizens of 
the United States, living as they do on the same continent with 
Canada, are glad to see her prosperous and progressive, and 
the Democratic Party in urging the policy of reciprocity was 
governed simply by the old Democratic doctrine of freer trade 
relations and against the iniquitous tariff wall bnilt up by the 
Republican policy of protection. It was not a desire for po- 
litical associations, but simply a sincere desire for the com- 
mercial betterment of both Canada and the United States. We 
realize the great advantage of having a prosperous country to 
the north of us, people with a race holding the same ideals of 
liberty as ours, with the same energy and progressive spirit 
that we possess, for it is a protection to our Union on the north 
from the aggressions of any foreign power, and we uphold the 
principles of the Monroe doctrine, which was first recognized 
and established by the agreement with Great Britain under the 
administration of Prime Minister Canning, and which has kept 
and will keep any power from extending its dominions, pursu- 
ing a foreign policy, or interfering in the internal affairs of 
any country on the Western Hemisphere. 

But, once more to compare Canadian methods with ours, 
while the railroads of Alaska are at an absolute standstill, and 
even in this country, where every practical railroad man knows 
there is urgent necessity for the building of thousands of miles 
of railroads, none are being built. In the Dominion of Canada 
locomotives by the hundreds and cars by the thousands are 
being bought and paid for by a traffic a large part of which is 
diverted from railways of our own, which are hindered and 
hampered by our own Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Under ordinary circumstances I would not go so far as to 
advocate subsidies to the railroads, as the Canadian Govern- 
ment does, excepting in the case of Alaska, and in this case the 
Government simply must do something, for the activities of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the extreme conservation 
policies of our own Government have made it utterly impossi- 
ble for private enterprise to construct or operate the railroads 
without which Alaska’s further progress will be entirely stopped. 

And even in this country, while, as stated before. I do not go 
so far as to say that we ought to imitate the Canadian policy 
of subsidizing the railroads, as they are doing, but I know, and 
every business man knows, that the extreme to which we have 
gone in interfering with the legitimate business and profits of 
railway companies in our country is as vicious as it is inex- 
eusable. While Canadian railroads have been helped in every 
possible way, even to the extent. as I have said, of subsidizing, 
the men who put 830.000.000 into what seemed a desperate en- 
terprise in developing the railways of Alaska. who paid 5 cents 
a ton for the freighting of locomotives and a correspondingly high 
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expense for every mile of railroad that was constructed, with 
nothing but the future to look to for a return on the money 
invested, have been subjected to the tender mercies of our In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, which has succeeded in dimin- 
ishing wealth and hindering the development of even the power- 
ful and long-established railroads of our own country. How 
many miles of railroad does any man suppose would have been 
built had the Interstate Commerce Commission commenced its 
maladministration 50 or 60 years ago? How long would Thomas 
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Jefferson have stood for its maladministration? Anyone who 
has studied the principles of Democracy as taught and practiced 
by Jefferson can readily understand how short would have been 
the shrift, how brief the tenure of office, of a commission so ut- 
terly contradictory to the principles of self-government. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, to understand more fully the opportunities 
that we are neglecting, let us examine some of the resources of 
this wonderland of the north. Let us first see how Alaska’s 
account stands with the United States: 


heads during years ended June 99, 1889 to 1911, inclusive. 


Agricul- 
tural ex- | Miscellane- Total 
periment ous, 8 
station. 

mebicond ducoudseetlagnsenccusvateraasuarunelericAseusnsmues $316. 72 $18, 821. 02 
5 12,907. 82 17, 653. 04 
$101,080.00 1, 159. 27 106, 336. 74 
322, S63. 1,800. 74 325, 634. 06 
252, 181. 12 | $55,000.00 |. 671.53 307, 852. 65 
272,081. 55, 000.00 |. 37,915. 78 365,318.96 
262,494.75 | 55,000.00 |. 1,037.92 318,938. 56 
202, 584. 00 | 55,000.00 |. 366. 48 317, 950. 48 
236,155.50 | 55,000. 00 380.55 291,536.59 
198, 255.75 | 55,000. 00. ees seen 1, 264. 63 259, 336. 13 
262; 41. 80 85,000.00 |... e 403. 38 318, 238. 06 
262,400.25 | 55,000.00 |. 836, 31 320, 187. 06 
262,594.50 | 55,000.00 |. 514.78 320, 297. 91 
261,885.75 | 55,000.00 |. 741.89 318, 674. 30 
262,295.25 | 55,000.00 |. 1,587.03 321, 738. 80 
196,875.00 | 55, 000. 00 919.50 253, 439. 96 
202, 400. 25 556, 000. 0 S noes ee 400. 93 318, 168. 32 
<->} 282, 489.60 } 88, 000. 00 . ececcec|.ccesewcncce 32, 04374 320, 809. 66 
262,452.75 | 55,000. 00 1,556. 73 322, 647.04 
. 262,500.00} 55,000.00 1,727.50 321, 565.94 
262,500.00 | 65,000.00 2,701.29 327, 848. 65 
262, 500.00 0 5-...>..> 18, 862. 32 291, 000. 70 
214, 673.88 000. 00 2, 863. 77 302, 372. 15 
A ere fet 3, 950. 59 60, 526. 85 
00 Sl 7,301.22 41, 224. 68 
47 96, 159. 82 500.00 6, 435. 59 124.259. 38 
00 163,916.97 700.00 |.. 8, 647.06 189,517.71 
00 153,375.00 „100. 00 8, 948. 44 175,991. 60 
00 306, 750. 00 , 100. 00 9,745.52 336, 061. 00 
00 212, 332. 35 700. 00 19, 338. 20 284, 038. 35 
00. 184, 377. 20 GOD. OD foo K 44,546. 87 302, 295. 53 
32 224, 476. 47 1, 200. 000 . 4 -. 195, 658. 85 494,937. 22 
6 220, 755. 75 2, 900. 00. 182, 759. 20 523, 622. 78 
0 231,821. 200 <- 150, 720. 29 474,325.09 
56 286, 133. 40 100. 00 126, 956. 92 503,910. 12 
82 197, 260.70 200. 00 260, 539. 55 525,393. 45 
37 134, 233. 80 200. 00 122,308.32 459, 209. 12 
32| 146,912.80 00. 00 115/402. 25 533, 561. 85 
21 148,017. 10 100.00 91, 418. 580, 177. 23 
83 153,006. 90 116, 032. 52 579, 705. 95 
26 00 107, 185. 81 581, 380. 36 
05 00 112,374. 21 734, 601. 10 
91 W 114,581. 901, 166. 01 
8, 855, 658. 61 1,919,062. 10 | 14,792, 464. 17 
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This is the balance sheet of the United States in account with 
Alaska from 1867 to 1911: 


Balance sheet of United States in account with Alaska, 1867 to 1911, 
both inclusive. 


Production: Total cash disburse- 
Minerals— ments: 


Gold $195, 916, 520. 00 Original purchase 
1,500, 441. 00 ] Price $7, 200, 000. 0 
„158, 126. 00 
5, 458, 548. 19 
51, $35, 143. 00 
Aquatie ſurs, ex 
cept seals 12, 490, 003. 00 
Furs of land 
we an 8,350, 299. 00 
rod- 
eee sees 368,053. 00 
Whalebone. . Pr 1,707, 410.00 
FisWery prod- a 
ucts. 8 SPP 147, 953, 077. 00 35,816, 674.25 
Total cash receipts. ... 17, 117,354.79 || To balance due Alaska. 410,824,310. 54 


446, 640, 984. 79 


illion two hundred thousand dollars was the cash 
to Russia by the United States for Alaska—added 


Seven 
price pai 
to all the moneys expended by the Government of the United 
States from 1867 to 1911, makes the full amount that this coun- 

has paid for all items of governmental expense only 
„816,674.25; that leaves a difference between the productions 


of Alaska was attached to the District of Oregon Dec. 27, 1872, and 
n and made a separate 
seals unlawfully, included, $1,909. 


an Sens. 1, 1883, Washington and Oregon were consolidated; again on Sept. 1, 1902, 
Included under Tax on sealskins.”’ 


of Alaska and the amount the United States has expended 
thereon of $410,824,310.54. 

On tlre other side of the ocean a population of 10,000,000 is 
supported north of the sixtieth degree, where the agricultural 
area is no greater than that of Alaska and the value of min- 
era! deposits enormously less, while Alaska has but a popula- 
tion of 30,000. 5 

Nine out of ten people imagine that Alaska is nothing but a 
frozen gold mine. They do not realize that the gold-mining 
resources of Alaska, enormous as they are, constitute only a 
small part of its great wealth. It has 599,446 square miles of 
territory and is one-fifth the size of the entire United States, 
and, laboring under all of the disadvantages which have ham- 
pered her progress, is the greatest bargain in a land transac- 
tion that was ever made. Alaska was purchased from Russia 
for $7,200,000 and has produced in gold and silver alone nearly 
thirty times what she cost. The fisheries of Alaska, when 
they are properly developed, will probably for many years to 
come supply the people of the entire United States with sea 
food, unless by some process not yet evolved out of the inner 
minds of modern statesmen(?) another Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or some other body empowered to make rates on 
fish, be created to regulate the fishing industry.“ 

In the valleys of southwestern Alaska there are thousands of 
acres of land where cattle can graze throughout the entire year 
without any protection from the weather, and with proper en- 
couragement and protection for a return on investment it is 
easy to see that the development of the cattle industry in 
Alaska would go a long way toward helping the vexed and 
yexing question of the high cost of living. 
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In fact, Alaska is destined to become not only a mining and 
fishing country, but a country filled with homes of prosperous 
and happy American citizens. There is hardly a field of human 
endeavor—commercial, mining, and industrial—which will not 
be able in the future to find accommodation in Alaska, and a 
section of the country which has given such a bountiful return 
in the past and holds such golden promise for the future is 
entitled to the best treatment that an enlightened Government 
can give. Not alone the sturdy adventurers, who have planted 
American sentiment, American energy, and American progress 
on this imperial domain of the Northwest will thank us, but 
unborn generations of men in years that are still in the dim 
and distant future will, when they look back at the history of 
what will then be the State or States of Alaska and see her 
silver star in its place in the blue union, have the same cause 
to bless and cherish the memory of those of us who have 
helped to make Alaska great, as we in these older States of ours 
to-day bless and cherish the memories of the fathers of our 
country who have made these United States the greatest coun- 
try in the world. = 


APPENDIX. 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS OF CANADA. 


An act (bill 183, as passed by the House of Commons March 28, 1912) 
to authorize the granting of subsidies in aid of the construction of 
the railways and bridges therein mentioned. 


His Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate and 
House of Commons of Canada, enacts as follows: 

1. This act may be cited as the railway subsidies act, 1912. 

2. The governor in council may 95 1 — a subsidy of $3,200 per mile 
toward the construction of each of the uni entioned lines of rail- 
way (not exc@eding in any case the number of miles hereinafter re- 
spectively stated) which shall not cost more on the average than 
$15,000 per mile for the mileage subsidized, and toward the construc- 
tion of each of the said lines of railway, not exceeding the 3 
hereinafter stated, which shall cost more on the average than $15,000 
per mile for the mileage subsidized, a further subsidy beyond the sum 
of $3,200 yer mile of per cent on so much of the average cost of the 
mirage en idized as is in excess of $15,000 per mile, such subsidy not 

g in the whole the sum of $6,4 per mile ; 

1. For a line of railway from Liverpool, via Milton, to Caledonia, 
Nova Scotia, in lieu of the subsidy granted by chapter 40 of 1907, 
section 1, item 5, not exceeding 30 miles. 

2. For a line of railway from St. John to Grand Falls, New Bruns- 
wick, exclusive of a railway bridge across the Kennebecasis River, at 
or near Perry Point, and two railway bridges across the St. John 
River, one at or near Mistake and one at or near Andover, in lieu of 
the er ee by chapter 51 of 1910, section 1, item 12, not 
exceeding miles. 

3. To the L'Avenir & Melbourne Railway Co. for a line of railway 
from Melbourne to Drummondville, in lieu of the subsidy granted by 


chapter 51 of 1910, section 1, item 22, not ex 28 miles. 
4. To the Ha’ Ha’ Bay Rallway Co. for the ee ee of rail- 
way: (a) From a point on the Quebec & Lake St. Jobn ilway in the 


township of ray 
exceeding 20 miles; 
River, norther! 

c) from La 


at or near St. Mathias, to Ha’ Ha’ Bay, not 
Yo) from Labrosse Junction to tbe Saguenay 


throug 


be granted 
by chapter 61 of 1910, section 1, item 27; and the subsidy subitem (b) 
being granted in lieu of the subsidy granted by chapter 51 of 1910, 
section 1, item 19, subitem (g), not exceeding in all 40 miles. 

5. For a line of railway at or near Ste. 3 des Monts Station 
toward the township of Howard, in the county of Argenteuil, passin; 
near Lake St. Joseph and St. sony? in a southerly direction, lieu o 
the = granted by chapter of 1908, section 1, item 26, not 

ceed 5 miles. 


ex 

6. To the Interprovincial & James Bay . N Co. for a line of rail- 
way from a point on the Lake Temiscam e Colonization Railway at 
or near Timiskaming to or toward the De inze River, in lieu of the 
subsidy maang by chapter 43 of 1906, section 1, item 42, not exceed- 

50 miles. 

ban To the Canadian Northern Quebee Railway Co. for a line of rail- 
way from a point at or near Arundel to a point in the municipality of 
the united townships of Preston and Hartwell, in lieu of the subsi 
granted by chapter 51 of 1910, section 1, item 17, not exceeding 


miles. 

8. To the Quebec & Sague 5 Co. for the following lines of 
railway: ta) From St. Joach northeasterly, not excee 62.8 
miles; (b) from a int 62.8 miles northeasterly from St. Joachim 
toward Seven Islands, not exceeding 107.2 miles. The said subsidies 
being granted in lieu of the subsidy granted by chapter 51 of 1910, 
section 1, item 25, not exceeding in all 170 miles. 

9. For a line of railway from a polnt at cr near Montreal to a point 
at or near mile 887, west of Moncton, on the National Transcontinental 
Railway, in lieu of subsidy granted by chapter 51 of 1910, section 1, 
item 43. not exceeding 200 miles. 

10. To the Algoma Centra] & Hudson Bay Railway Co., for the fol- 
lowing lines of railway: (a) From Sault Ste. Marie to a point on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway between White River and Dalton Stations, 
in the district of Aigoma, not 3 200 miles; (b) from Michi- 

icoten Harbor, Lake Superior, toward the main line of the Canadian 
25 miles; (c) from a 
Canadian Paci erly, toward the National Transconti- 
nental Railway, The sald subsidies being 

anted in lieu of the subsidies 5 by chapter 51 ot 1910. section 1. 
tem 30, not exceeding, in all, 5 miles. 

11. To the Algoma Eastern Railway Co. 8 the Manitoulin 
& North Shore Railway Co.), for the following lines of railway: 
&) From a point on the said company’s line of railway between Little 

rrent and Sudbury, waten, toward the Algoma Central & Hudson 
Bay Railway, not exceeding 76 miles; (b) from a point at or near 


not exceedin 
Railway, no 
not ex ing 50 miles. 


‘acific 5 
E 


8 northerly, not exceeding 30 miles. The said subsidies being 
po in lieu of the subsidies granted by chapter 51 of 1910, section 1 
—.— 29, subitems (#) and (c), respectively, not exceeding, in all, 106 


es. 

12. To the Tilsonburg, Lake Erle & Pacifie Railway Co., for a line 
of railway from Ingersoll to Stratford, or to a point on the Grand 
Trunk Railway between Berlin and Stratford, in lieu of the subsidy 
. by chapter 40 of 1907, section 1, item 12, not exceeding 35 


13. To the Lac Seul, Rat Portage & Keewatin Railway Co., for a line 
of railway from a point at or near Kenora to the National Transconti- 
nental Railway, in lieu of the subsidy granted by chapter 51 of 1910, 
section 1, item 32, not exceeding 22 miles. 

14. To the Toronto, Lindsay Pembroke Railway Co., for a line of 
railway from Golden Lake to Bancroft, in lieu of the subsidy granted 
by chapter 51 of 1910, section 1, item 38, not exceeding 51 . 

15. To the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., for a line of 1 1 ag from 
a point at or near Teulon to a point on the Icelandic River, in lieu of 
the subsidy granted by chapter 43 of 1906, section 1, item 27, not ex- 
N & miles. 

16. To the Vancouver, Westminster & Yukon Railway Co., for a line 
of railway from Vancouver via Second Narrows of Burrard Inlet, 
northerly, in lieu of the subsidy granted by chapter 63 of 1908, section 
1, item 55, not exceeding 100 miles. 

17. To the Kootenay Central Railway Co., for the following lines of 
railway: (a) From Golden via Windermere and Fort Steele to a point 
on the British Columbia Southern Railway at or near Jukeson, not 
exceeding 175 miles; (b) from a point on the British Columbia Southern 
Railway at or near Caithness toward the International boundary, not 
— g be Trg ethos Noga g r bein: exented in ise of the 
su yoga chapter 0 „ section 1, item „ not ex- 
— „ In all 208 miles. 


8. the Kettle Valley Railway Co., for a line of railway.from a 
point at or near Grand Forks to a point 50 miles up the North Fork, 
and East or West Fork of North Fork, of Kettle River, in lieu of the 
oor xen by chapter 63 of 1908, section 1, item 1, not exceeding 

19. To the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Co,, for the following lines of rail- 
way: (a) From Wellington to Alberni, not exceeding miles; (b) 
from a t at or near McBride Junction to or toward the village of 
Sandwich, not exceeding 45 miles; (e) from the village of Sandwich to 
Campbell River, not exceeding zs miles, The sal subsidies being 

ed in lleu of the subsidies granted by rome. yg) 40 of 1907, section 
item 20, and chapter 63 of 1908, section 1, item 35, not exceed- 

. in all, 143 miles. 

. For a line of railway from a point on the Esquimalt & Nanaimo 

RIUTAN near, ete e e 1 3 — „ on ie 1 5 e the 

ran run cific way, In lieu o e su te apter 
63 of 1908, section 1, item 54, not exceeding 100 Tiles sf sd 

21. To ricton & Grand Lake Coal & Railway Co., for a line 
of railway from a int on the Intercolonial Railway at Gibson to a 

int at or near Minto, ther with a branch line from a point on 

above-mentioned line to Marysville, not exceeding 35 miles. 

22.'To the Great Northern —.— & Railway Co. {uta}. for a line of 
railway from Litttle River through Belle Marche Eastern Harbor, 
not exceeding 3 miles. f 

23. To the Southampton Railway Co., for a line of railway from a 
poe: at or near Millville to a point on the St. John River near the 

iok Bridge, not exceeding 13 miles. 

24. To the Northern New Brunswick & Seaboard Railway Co., for 
a line of . from the Drummond mines, at Austin Brook, a 
branch of the Nip t River above Great Falls, in the county of 
Gloucester, to a int on the Intercolonial Railway, and from such 
oat pe Alston int on the north side, or to Caron Point on the 
sow side of the entrance to Bathurst Harbor, in the said county, 
not exceeding 26 miles. 

25. To the North Shore Railway Co., for the following lines of 
railway: (a) From a point at or near Adamsville, in the county of 
Kent, to a point at or near Snowshoe Lake, in the said county, con- 
necting with the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, not exceeding 20 miles: 
(b) from Beersville, to the county of Kent, via Roxton, to a point 
at or near Richibucto Head, in the said county, not exceeding 20 
miles; not exceeding In all 40 miles. 

26. For a line railway from a point at or near Rosevale, in the 


county of Al to Stoney Creek, In the said county, and thence to 
the city of Moncton, not exceding 22 miles. 

27. To the ebec Central Railway Co., for the following lines of 
railway: (a) an m of its line of railway from a int 


(30 miles from St. George) in the parish of St. Justine, county of 
Dorchester, to a point In the parish of St. Sabine, in the county of 
Bellechasse, not exceeding 1.34 miles; (b) for an extension of its line 
of railway from a point (31.34 miles from St. George) in the parish 
of St. Sabine, county of Bellechasse, to a point in the township of 
Dionne, county of L'Islet, not exceeding 50 miles; not exceeding in 
all 51.84 miles. 

28. To the Canada & Gulf Terminal Railway Co., for a line of 
railway from Matane easterly to Gaspe Basin, not exceding 200 miles. 

29. To the Grand Lake & Rell River Railway Co., for a line of rail- 
way from a point on the National Transcontinental Railway, at or 
near Bell River, thence following the direction of Bell River to 
Twenty-one Mile Bay, an arm of Grand Lake, or to Rabbit Lake, on 
the Ottawa River. in the county of Pontiac. not exceeding 45 miles. 

30. To the St. Charles & Huron River Railway Co., for a line of rail- 
way from a point on the main line of the Quebec & Lake St. John Rall- 
way. at Indian Lorette station, thence up the valley of the St. Charles 
River in a northerly direction to Stoneham, not exceeding 7.5 miles. 

81. For a line of railway from a point on the National. Transcon- 
tinental Railway, at or near mile 837 west of Moncton, in a north- 
erly and northwesterly direction, to a point at or near the mouth of 
the Nottaway River, on James Bay, not exceeding 300 miles. 

32. To the Simcoe, Grey & Bruce Railway Co., in respect of 50 
miles of its proposed — | between the towns of Kincardine and 
Orillia, the said 50 miles to include that portion of the said line con- 
necting the towns of Owen Sound and Meaford. 

33. To the Algoma Central & Hudson Bay Railway Co., for a line 
of railway from a point 50 miles northerly from the junction of its 
Ine of railway with the Canadian Pacific Railway ‘northerly to a 
. with the National Transcontinental Railway, not exceeding 

miles. 


84. To the Rainy River Radial Railway Co., for a line of railway 
from a point on the rn boundary of the State of Minnesota, at 
or near town of Fort Frances, to a point on the Lake of the Woods, 
at or near the mouth of Little Grassy River, not exceeding 50 mites. 
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35. To the Lake Erle & Northern Railway Co., for the following 
lines of railway: (a) From the town of Galt to Port Dover, not ex- 
ceeding 58 miles; (b) from the town of Paris (on the line from the 
town of Galt to Port Dover) to the village of Ayr, not exceeding 
10 miles; not exceeding in all 68 miles. 

86. To the Bruce Mines & Algoma Railway Co., for a line of rail- 
way from a point on its line of railway, at or near Rock Lake e 
In a generally northerly and easter irection to or toward a poin 
on the main line of the Canadian cific Railway, near the crossing 
of the said railway of the Winneboga River, not exceeding 50 miles. 

37. To the Manitoba & North Western Railway Co., for a line of 
railway from a point at or near Hamiota to a point at or near Birtle, 
not exceeding 30 miles. 

38. To the Alberta Pacific Railway Co., for a line of railway from 
a point at or near the town of Cardston, in a northwesterly direction 
via Pincher Creek to a point on the Crow's Nest Pass branch of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co., at or near Lundbreck, thence northerly 
sa west of the Porcupine Hills toward Calgary, not exceeding 100 
miles, 
39. To the Burrard Inlet Tunnel & Bridge Co., for the following 
lines of railway: (a) From the town of Eburne on the Fraser River 
to a point at or near the month of Seymour Creek on 
shore of the Second Narrows, not exceeding 10 miles; (b) from a 

int at or near Seymour on the north shore of the Second 

arrows, to Deep Cove, on the north arm of Burrard Inlet, not ex- 
ceeding 5 miles; (c) from ee at or near Seymour Creek, on the 
north shore of the Second to 


po! 
couver, not exceeding 8 miles; not exceeding in all 82 miles, 

40. To the Cariboa, Barkerville & Willow River Railway Co., for a 
line of railway from a point on the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, at 
or near Eagle Lake, to a point on the Caribou Road at or near the 
town of Barkerville, not exceeding 107 miles. 

41. To the Naas & Skeena Rivers Railway Co., for a line of railway 
from the N. Gulf or some other point on the waters of the Port- 
land Inlet or Naas River to or toward the anthracite coal ts on 
the Skeena River near Ground Hog Mountain, not exceeding 100 miles. 

42. To the Kettle Valley Railway Co., for a line of railway from a 
point at or near Penticton on Okanagan Lake to a point on the inter- 
national boundary, not exceeding 50 miles. 

43. To the 5 & Fernie Uway Co., for a line of railway from 
a point at or near the city of Calgary in the Province of Alberta, in a 
southwesterly direction, via Kananaskis Pass and the headwaters of 
the Elk River to or toward the city of Fernie, in the Province of 
British Columbia, not bat agg wep. Wage miles. 

44. To the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Co., for a line of railway 
— Harte southwesterly into the city Brandon, not exceeding 25 
miles, ` 

8. The governor in council may t the subsidies hereinafter 
mentioned toward the construction and completion of the bridges also 
hereinafter mentioned, that is to say: 

1. To the Vancouver. Westminster & Yukon Railway Co,, toward 
the construction and completion of a railway bridge across Burrard 
Inlet, in lieu of the subsidy a by chapter 63 of 1908, section 2, 
item 6, not exceeding $550,000. 

2. To the Canadian cific Railway Co. (lessees of the Calgary & 
Edmonton Railway Co.), toward the construction and completion of a 
bridge over the Saskate! River connecting Strathcona and Edmon- 
ton, 15 per cent upon the amount expended thereon, in Heu of the 
side che granted by chapter 63 of 1908, section 2, item 2, not exe 

126,000. 

3. To the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., toward the construction and 
completion of a bridge over the tchewan River at Outlook, Sas- 
Sede 118.0 er cent upon the amount expended thereon, not ex- 
ceeding d » 

4. To the Kettle Valley Railway Co., toward the construction and 
completion of a railway bridge over the Fraser River near Hope, 
British Columbia, not exceeding $250,000. 

5. To the Caribou, Barkerville & Willow River Railway Co., toward 
the construction and completion of all its railway bridges (about 20 
in number) over the Willow River, 25 ne cent upon the total amount 
expended thereon, not exceeding $95,000. 

„ To the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Co., toward the construction 
and completion of a railway bridge over the Assiniboine River at the 
city of Brandon, 25 per cent upon the amount expended thereon; such 
bridge to be completed without unnecessary delay. 

In this act. unless the context otherwise requires, the expression 
“cost” means the actual, necessary, and reasonable cost, and shall 
include the amount expended upon any bridge up to and not exceeding 

25.000, forming part of the line of railway subsidized not otherwise 
receiving any bonus, but shall not include the cost of equipping the 
railway, nor the cost of terminals, nor the cost of right of way of 
the railway in any city or incorporated town; and such actual, neces- 
sary, and reasonable cost shall be determined by the governor in 
council, upon the recommendation of the minister of railways and 
canals, and upon the report of the chief engineer of the department of 
railways and canals, certifying that he has made or caused to be made 
an inspection of the line of railway for which payment of subsidy is 
asked, and careful inquiry, Into the cost thereof, and that in his opinion 
the amount upon which the subsidy is claimed is 5 and does 
not exceed the true, actual, and proper cost of the construction of such 
railway. 

5, The subsidies hereby authorized toward the construction of any 
railway or bridge shall be payable out of the consolidated revenue fund 
of Canada, and may, unless otherwise expressly provided in this act, 
at the option of the governor in council, on the report of the minister 
of railways and canals, be paid, as follows: (a) Upon the completion 
of the work subsidized; or (b) by installments, on the completion of 
each 10-mile section of the railway, in the proportion which the cost of 
such completed section bears to that of the whole work undertaken ; or, 
(c) Upon the progress estimates on the certificate of the chief en- 
gineer of the department of railways and canals that in his opinion, 
having regard to the whole work undertaken and the aid granted, the 
progress made justifies the payment of a sum not less than $30,000; or, 
(d) With respect to (b) and (e), part one way, part the other. 

6. The subsidies hereinbefore authorized to be uted to companies 
named shall, if granted by the governor in council, be granted to such 
companies. respectively; the other subsidies may be granted to such 
companies as establish to the satisfaction of the governor in council 
their ability to construct and complete the said railway and bridges 

tively ; all the lines and the for the construction of which 


subsidies are granted, unless they are already commenced, shall be 
commenced within two years from the ist day of August, 1912, and 


completed within a reasonable time, not to exceed four years from the 
said Ist day of August, to be fixed by the governor in council, and 
shall also be constructed according to descriptions, conditions, and 
specifications approved the rnor in council on the report of the 
minister of ways and canals, and ed in each case in a con- 
tract between the company and the said minister, which contract the 
minister, with the aprovat of the governor in council, is hereby em- 
powered to make. The location also of such subsidized lines and bridges 
shall be subject to the approval of the governor in council. 

7. The granting of such subsidies and the receipt thereof by the re- 
spective companies shall be subject to the condition that the board of 
railway commissioners for Canada may at all times provide and secure 
to other com es such cis powers, traffic arrangements, and other 
rights as afford to all ways connecting with the railway and 

so subsidized reasonable an de T facilities in exercising such 
running power, fair and reasonable trafic arra ents with connect- 
ing companies, and equal mileage rates between such connecting rail- 
ways; and the said board shall have absolute control, at all times, over 
the rates and tolls to be levied and taken by any of the companies, or 
= sanra the railways and onago hereby subsidized: Prorided 
always, at any decision of the said board made under this section 
may be at any time varied, changed, or rescinded by the governor in 
council, as he deems just and proper. 

8. Every com y receiving a subsidy under this act, its successors 
and assigns, any person or company controlling or operating the 
railway or of railway subsidized under this act, shall each year 
furnish to the Government of Canada transportation for men, supplies, 
materials, and mails over the portion of the lines in respect of which it 
has bsidy, and, whenever required, shall furnish mail 
ears properly ega for such mail service; and such transportation 
and service shall gt ge oa at such rates as are agreed upon be- 
tween the minister of the department of the Government for which 
such service is being performed and the company performing it, and, in 
case of disagreeme: then at such rates as are approved by the board 
of railway commissioners for Canada; and in or toward yment for 
such charges the Government of Canada shall be credited by the com- 
pany with a sum equal to 3 per cent per annum on the amount of the 
subsidy received by the company under this act. 

9. As N ge all railways and bridges for which subsidies are 

ited i Bare act, the company at any time owning or operating any 
of the rai ys or shall, when required, produce and exhibit to 
the minister of railways and canals, or any person appointed by him, 
all books, accounts, a: vonchers showing the cost of constructing the 
seg hoe Had bridge, the cost of operating it, and the earnings thereof. 

10. e governor in council may make it a condition of the grant of 
the subsidies herein provided that the company shall lay the railway 
with new steel rails and fastenings made in Canada, and shall purchase 
all materiais and supplies required for the construction of the railwa: 
and bridges, and the rolling stock for the first equipment of the rail- 
way, from Canadian producers, if such rails, fas ngs, materials, 
— and equipment are procurable in Canada of suitable quality 
and upon terms as favorable as elsewhere, of which the minister of 
5 canals shall be the ju 

11. never a contract has been duly entered into with a company 
for the construction of any line of railway hereby subsidized, the min- 
ister of railways and canals, at the request of the company, and upon 
the report of the chief engineer of the department of railways and 
canals and his certificate that he bas made careful examination of the 


and the means of heporen ea available for construction, naming 
the reasonable and probable ci of such construction, may, with the 
authorization of the governor in council, enter into a supplementary 
agreement, fixing definitely the maximum amount of the subsidy to be 
peia, based upon the sud certificate of the chief engineer and providing 

t the com y shall he entitled to be paid, as the minimum, the 
ordinary subsidy of $3,200 per mile, together with 60 = cent of the 
difference between the amount so fixed and the said $3, per mile, if 
any; and the balance, 40 per cent, shall be paid only on completion of 
the whole work subsidized, and in so far as the actual cost, as finally 
determined by the governor in council upon the recommendation of the 
minister of railways and canals, and upon the report and certificate of 
the said chief engineer, entities the co my thereto: Provided al- 
ways, (a) That the estimated cost, as certified. is not less on the aver- 
age than $18,000 per mile for the whole mileage subsidized; (b) That 
no payment shall be made except upon a certificate of the chief en- 
gineer that the work done is up to the standard specified in the com- 
pany's contract; (e) That in no case shall the subsidy exceed the sum 
of $6,400 per mile. 


The Late Representative Madison. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. GEORGE A. NEELEY, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, April 14, 1912, 


On the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
E RATNI may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. EDMOND 
. MADISON, late a Member of this House from the State of Kansas. 

Resolved, That as a 3 mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased and in pocorn on of his distin, hed public career, the House 
at the conclusion these exercises, shall s adjourned. 

k 3 That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
onate. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 


Mr. NEELEY said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: It was not my privilege to be well and per- 
sonally acquainted with the late Mr. Maprison, I having met 
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him only three or four times, although, from the very nature of 
things, I knew a great deal of his personal and political history. 

The first time I met him was at the old soldiers’ reunion at 
Dodge City, in August, 1910, where I went, upon his invitation, 
as chairman of the committee on speakers, as his political op- 
ponent, to deliver an address to the old soldiers gathered at 
their annual State reunion. He impressed me then as a good 
type of the country judge; a man of strong mentality, of deep 
conviction, and one who had a strong hold upon the affections 
of the people of his district. Mr. Maprson’s life was a some- 
what varied and a very active one. Some 25 years ago he 
homesteaded a piece of land near the town of Ford, in Ford 
County, Kans., which was then considered to be far out on the 
Great American Desert. I am told by men who lived on the 
plains at that time that one of the most beautiful scenes on 
the Western Continent in the spring of the year was that 
almost level, seemingly endless stretch of green sward running 
up the Arkansas River Valley, flanked on each side by an ele- 
vation of hills that marked the line where the earth and sky 
seemed to meet, and dotted here and there by great herds of 
cattle and buffalo commingling together. It may have been a 
scene like this that fascinated the young man from Illinois, 
causing him to cast his lot with these men who were laying the 
foundation for an empire. 

But in the summer the scene changes. The grasshoppers 
come, the hot winds blow, and the swarms of insects and the 
onslaught of nature caused the prospects of a bountiful harvest 
to rapidly disappear, and the young man forsakes the farm for 
awhile to take up the occupation of school teaching. It was 
during this time that he took up the study of law, and soon 
after his admission was elected prosecuting attorney of Ford 
County, and at the expiration of his term was reelected. From 
this time on his rise was rapid. He had taken his place among 
the lawyers of the district and had earned the reputation of 
being clear-headed, forceful in expression, and a prodigious 
worker, so that at the expiration of his second term as prose- 
cuting attorney he was elevated to the position of judge of the 
district court, later being reelected to this position and serving 
his people until the time of the division of what was the old 
seventh congressional district into the seventh and eighth dis- 
tricts, at which time he was nominated and elected to Congress. 

The excellent judgment and the power of clear analysis that 
had been such a strong asset of Mr. Maprison while serving as 
prosecuting attorney and district judge soon caused him to be 
recognized as one of his party’s leaders in Congress, while his 
disposition to recognize and endeavor to reconcile the conflicting 
opinions of his associates upon both sides of the Chamber gave 
him an independence of thought and action that made him a 
tower of strength to the cause he represented. 

Mr. Maprison’s services in the Ballinger investigation were of 
inestimable value to the country. His conclusions, being as they 
were practically the same as those reached by his Democratic 
colleagues in that investigation, were undoubtedly accepted by 
the country as being free from the taint of party prejudice, and 
as the findings of fact of a man capable and qualified and above 
suspicion of personal interest. 

So faithfully did he perform his services in this matter, that 
when it became necessary to investigate the Sugar Trust he 
was the unanimous choice of all the factions of his party for 
that important position, and had just completed his services 
when the summons came. 

It was my privilege to be Mr. Maprison’s opponent in the 
campaign of 1910, and, although it was perhaps the hardest 
fought campaign sinee the days of Jerry Simpson, it is a 
plensure to me now to know that it was a campaign of issues 
and not of personalities, and was conducted without the bitter- 
ness that usually attends such contests. And I now look back 
with a great deal of satisfaction upon the fact that while I 
often criticized some of his votes and doubted the wisdom of 
some of his actions, naught but the highest motives and loftiest 
patriotism could ever be imputed to him. 

After the returns had begun to come in, and indicated that 
Mr. Maptson had been reelected, I sent him a message of con- 
gratulation upon his success; and I remember very distinctly 
the reply he sent, which was characteristic of the man. It 
was— 

I was very glad indeed to receive your message and to know that you 
wish me well in the term that is soon to begin, because no one can 
doubt that it was a genuine battle between real men over live issues in 
the old, big seventh this year. 

Fearless and courageous in life, intensely loyal to those whose 
privilege it was to enjoy his friendship, battling for the right 
as he saw the right, his death has robbed his district of a sincere 
friend and the Nation of an able man. 


Regulation of Immigration. 


"SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM J. STONE, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE SENATE or THE Unrrep Srares, 


Friday, April 19, 1912. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (S. 3175) to late 
8 of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United 


Mr. STONE said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I have the honor of knowing Bishop 
Rhode, of Chicago, the only Polish-American bishop in this* 
country. Some time ago I saw him and had the pleasure of a 
canference with him. There is no better type of a high-class, 
patriotic American to be found than this Polish-American 
bishop. He is a high-class man in every way, naturally intelli- 
gent, a fine scholar, and intensely patriotic. He discussed the 
bill we are considering with me when I saw him. He was more 
familiar with it than I was. He had seen the original bill as 
introduced by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] 
and was thoroughly familiar with its terms. 

There was one feature, and only one feature, of the bill that 
he protested against, and that was this literacy test. I told him 
that the committee having this measure in charge had struck 
out that provision and that I did not believe that any American 
Congress, or the majority of any party in Congress, would 
ever consent to that provision; nor did I believe that any 
President of the United States would ever consent to it, no 
matter to what party he belonged. 

Mr. President, this reverend gentleman protested strongly 
against this particular feature of this bill in the name and on 
behalf of the people of his native land, as well as for people 
born in other lands. Poland has been struggling through 
darkness by a tortuous and difficult path toward the light of 
liberty for a long, long time. The blood of the Polish people 
has been poured out at home and abroad in the cause of liberty. 
They are a liberty-loving people, and long oppression has taught 
them the value of liberty. They have fought for it at home 
and fought for it in the armies of other peoples. They fought 
under Washington for American liberty and to establish our 
free republican institutions. Kosciuszko was one of the heroes 
of the American Revolution. We are all familiar with that 
line written in one of the English classics which reads, “And 
freedom shrieked when Kosciuszko fell.” 

And who does not recall the pathetic and heroic story of 
Casimir Pulaski? He served on the staff of Washington, and 
later, as general in command of the Continental Cavalry, saved 
the Army from surprise and wreck at Warren Tavern. He 
fought in numerous battles, North and South. At the siege 
of Savannah he commanded the American Army, and in the 
assault on the British was mortally wounded. From the battle 
field he was taken aboard an American war vessel, where he 
died, and was buried at sea. 

Costly monuments in bronze have been erected to both of 
these Polish heroes here at Washington by congressional author- 
ity and at the national expense, and they stand to-day in con- 
spicuous places as mute testimonials to the yalor and services of 
these great men. 

In Missouri there is to-day a lineal descendant of old King 
John Sobieski, one of the mighty men of Poland, whose arm 
was the strongest in driving back the Turkish horde from the 
gates of Christian Europe hundreds of years ago. The father 
of this Missourian led the revolt against Russian oppression 
about a century ago. His son, then but a youth, came to the 
United States more than 60 years ago, identified himself with 
our country and its institutions, entered the Union Army, and 
served 4 years during our Civil War. After that war he 
attached himself to the army of liberation in Mexico, and rose 
to the rank of colonel. He is to-day a highly esteemed and hon- 
orable citizen of Missouri. : 

Mr. President, I could tell you the names of other sons of 
Poland and the names of the sons of other European countries 
who devoted their lives and fortunes and who shed their blood 
to achieve American independence and to establish a new and 
better form of nationality here in the Western Hemisphere. It 
was for such men as these that Bishop Rhode spoke. I told 


him that I did not believe that any such provision of law as 
that embodied in this educational test would ever be enacted. 
But, sir, I am afraid now that I will have to revise that oftnion. 
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Judging by what I have heard said on the floor of the Senate 
and by what I have heard said in the cloakrooms and other 
places about the Senate, I am afraid I was mistaken in my esti- 
mate as to the temper of the membership of this body, and I am 
afraid I will have to offer the bishop my apology. It looks now 
as if this provision would be incorporated as a part of this bill 
and passed. I am profoundly astonished that this should be so, 
but I fear it is so. 

Mr. President, no man is more in favor than I of adopting 
such regulations in our immigration laws as will prevent the 
infiux into our country of the world’s derelicts, men who are 
without a good moral character, men who would uproot the 
foundations of social order and governmental structure, crimi- 
nals, anarchists, incompetents, and people of that stamp. That 
is one thing, and I favor that. I am for most of the provisions 
of this bill. The bill seems to cover the objectionable classes 
I have referred to as embracing those who should be excluded. 
Let me read the third section to show how comprehensive it is— 


Src. 3. That the following classes of aliens shall be excluded from 
admission into the United States: All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded 
persons, and persons who have been insane 
2 A e 3 ve had two or more attacks 
of insanity at any time p ously; paupers ; 
a public pe beggars; vagrants ; afflic with 
tuberculosis in any form or with a loathsome or dangerous Fern be 
a ded 
y the examining 


ve in or are opposed 
to organized government, or all forms of law, or who advocate assassi- 
of or affiliated with 


any other immoral! pu e; 
7 — OF solicited to migrate to this country by offers 


false, or in co uence of agreements, oral, written, or print 
— — manual labor in this country of ony kin 


reapplying for admission; perso: 


either directly or directly ; stowaw: except 

may be admitted in the 3 of the Sec. 
Labor ; all children under 16 of un- 
of their parents, at the discretion of the 


reser ide; Chinese 
descent, whether e of China or 8 6 
country foreign to the United States; persons who are not eligible to 
become citizens of the United States by naturalization, unless 
excluded by existing ments as to passports, or * treaties, conven- 
tions, or agreements t may hereafter be entered into. 

And so forth. ; 

Mr. President, it seems to me that these provisions are 
broad, far-reaching, and sufficiently drastic; but if there is any 
other qualification affecting the moral or physical fitness of 
a man or woman to come into the United States, let it be 
written into the law. I will make no protest against such a 
provision or requirement. Enlarge on this line if you will. 
My protest is only against saying that an honest man or a 
virtuous woman shall not be admitted to our citizenship if he 
or she can not stand a prescribed educational test—that is to 
Say, can not both read and write. Of course, education, en- 
lightenment is most desirable. Universal education is a part of 
our national policy. All the States are striving, at great public 
expense, to educate their children. Ignorance is to be regretted. 
But, Mr. President, I want to say that I do not believe that 
the people who are ignorant of book lore—the unlettered peo- 
ple—who come to us from Europe are the agitators who stir 
up and disturb the social and industrial life of America. Edu- 
cation, even rudimental education, is greatly to be desired. 
Education better fits a man or woman to fight the battle of life 
in this remarkably intelligent age in which we are living. But, 
Mr. President, there are in all countries, America among them, 
thousands of people—law-abiding, honest, industrious, patriotic 
people—who can neither read nor write, but who are anxious 
that their children should enjoy better advantages than have 
come to them. Such people—good, moral, honest, industrious 


people—come here from Europe, bringing their little ones with 
them, seeking to enjoy all the wider and better advantages of 
this great free Republic of ours. These are not bad people; 
they are good people. We know, if we know anything, that the 
evangels of the red flag and the disturbers of public order are 
composed of a class of men who are smart, who are educated, 
who speak with glib tongues, and who have the power of arous- 


ing the passions of their listeners. A man of this type I would 
exclude, even though he held a college degree; but I would not 
exclude an honest, law-abiding man merely because he could 
neither read nor write. This proposed policy is a reversal of 
our entire national policy up to this time. The Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] in his report accompanying this 
bill gave this as a reason why the committee struck the illiteracy 
test out of thé bill: 

The illiteracy test, which formed part of the bill as introduced, has 
been dropped by the committee because, in their opinion, it is a change 
of such importance that it ouga to be considered as a separate measure 
and not as part of this bill, the main purpose of which is the revision 
and codification of the immigration iaws, which 
needed at the present time. 

Will the Senator from Massachusetts and his committee 
stand by that action now? Judged by what I hear, I fear not. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to give a partisan aspect to this 
discussion, but I want to call the attention of my Democratic 
friends to one or two things which I think they, especially, 
ought to consider. ` 

In the Fifty-fourth Congress an immigration bill was passed 
containing an educational test similar to the one we are now 
considering. It was passed by a viva voce vote in the House 
and by a vote of 30 Republicans and 22 Democrats in the 
Senate, with 10 negative votes, all Democrats. In that Con- 
gress the House was composed of 244 Republicans, 104 Demo- 
crats, 7 Populists, and 1 vacancy, with a Republican majority 
of 147. In the Senate the Republicans were 36, the Demo- 
crats were 44, Independents 5, and 3 vacancies, making a 
Democratic majority of 3. That bill was passed, as I have 
said, and went to the President. Grover Cleveland, our last 
Democratic President and the first we had had for many years, 
vetoed it; and now hear what he said. He said: 


A radical departure from our national policy renting 
tion is here presented. Heretofore we have welcomed 

us from other lands, except these whose moral or physical condition 
or history threatened danger to our national welfare and safety. 
Relying upon the jealous watchfulness of our people to prevent injury 
to our political and social fabric, we have encouraged these coming 
from foreign countries to cast their lot with us and join in the devel- 
opment of our vast domain, securing in return a share in the blessings 
of American citizenship. 


And then this: 


are very greatly 


to immigra- 
who came to 


illiterate 
tator. 


bf our illiterate ence aoe is to be feared for other causes than illiteracy, 
8 causes should 


Mr. President, I wish to commend these wise words to all 
Senators, and especially to Senators on this side of the Cham- 
ber. I agree with Mr. Cleveland that our traditional national 
policy should not be changed in this particular. 

Now, Mr. President, much has been said about the illiteracy 
of immigrants, and some statistical data have been read by 
Senators to the prejudice of immigrants. I think this phase 
of this subject has been exaggerated by the advocates of this 
measure. I examined the censuses of 1850 and 1860 and I 
found that the total number of our native population in 1850 
was 20,912,612, and that the total number of illiterates among 
that native population, excluding negroes and Indians, was 
858,306. The number to the thousand at that time was 41, 
which represented a per cent of 4.1. Ten years later, in 1860, 
the total native population was 27,304,624. The total illiterates 
among these were 871,418. The number to the thousand, 31.8; 
the per cent, 3.1. 

Now, as to our foreign-born people. In 1850 the total foreign- 
born population was 2,244,602. The total number of illiterates 
among them was 195,114. The number to the thousand was 86, 
or about 8 per cent. 

In 1860 the total foreign population was 4,138,697. The 
total illiterates numbered 346,893. The number to the thousand 
was 86; the per cent was the same as before, about 8 per cent. 
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Mr. President, I pass over the intervening decades from the | than the States of the North. Yet with 50 years of this en- 


First Census containing this information to the Twelfth, taken | 


10 years ago. This census shows the total of native illiterates 
to be 4,859,250, or 10.2 per cent. This includes negroes and 
many Indians, since both negroes and many Indians had be- 
come citizens. The number of foreign-born illiterates wus 
1,320,819, or 13 per cent. Of white illiterates, native born, 
there were 1,913,611, or 4.6 per cent. The number of foreign- 
born illiterates was 1,287,135, or 12.9 per cent. 

But, Mr. President, the total population at that time, in 1900. 
was 75,994,575; of these the natives numbered 65,653,299, or 
86.4 per cent of the whole; and the foreign-born, 10,341,276, or 
13.6 per cent. 

It will be seen that while the native illiterates number 
nearly four times the foreign illiterates, the per cent of foreign 
illiterates is greater than the per cent of native illiterates. 
That is due to the difference in the total population of the two 
classes. The total native population in 1900 was 65,653,299, or 
86.4 per cent of the whole, whereas the total foreign-born popu- 
lation was only 10,341,276, or 13.6 per cent of the whole. 
Therefore, when we deal with per cents we can readily see that 
while the number of native illiterates was nearly four times as 
great as that of the foreign born, the total number of native 
population was nearly six and one-half times as great as the 
total foreign population; and so when you merely estimate 
per cents you make a misleading calculation of slight signifi- 
cance. For example, 1,000,000 illiterates represent a larger per 
cent of 10,000,000 of foreign-born people than four and one- 
half million of illiterates would represent as a per cent of 
65,000,000 of native-born people. So I say this talk about per 
cents is misleading. I want to give some samples that have 
been given here of large percentages of illiteracy among for- 
eigners. You heard what my distinguished friend from Ver- 
mont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] said about the large percentages of 
illiteracy among the foreigners coming in, and samples have 
been given. For instance, of the Bulgarians, Servians, and 
Montenegrins he gave the per cent of illiteracy as being 41.8 
between given periods; that is, during the decade from 1899 to 
1909. The Bulgarian, Servian, and Montenegrin immigrants, 
he said, represented an illiteracy of 41.8 per cent; but during 
those 10 years only 80,854 from all those countries were ad- 
mitted, or about 8,000 per year out of all the millions that 
came from abroad. Of the Dalmatians, Bosnians, and IIerze- 
govinians the rate of illiteracy was given at 41.3 per cent, bnt 
only 26.123 were admitted during the whole 10 years, or a little 
over 2,000 per year. Of Lithuanians the per cent of illiteracy 
was given at 48.8, but only 140,540 were admitted during the 10 
years, à mere drop in the bucket, an infinitesimally small per- 
centage of the total immigration. 

Of Portuguese the per cent of illiteracy was put at 68.2 per 
cent, and much was said about that, but only 49,799 of these 
people were admitted during the whole 10 years, or less than 
5,000 per year. So you see that the number of immigrants 
from these countries has been small. 

The south of Italy furnishes the one exception to this general 
rule, and presents the most difficult problem. During the 10 
years from 1899 to 1909 there were admitted from what is 
called southern Italy 1,517,768 people, or an average of about 
151,000 per year, and the per cent of illiteracy is stated in the 
official reports to be 54.2 per cent. But even here I insist that 
the illiteracy test will not exclude those who are most danger- 
ous to our peace and who constitute the real menace to our in- 
stitutions. Beware of the educated apostle of the red flag! 

The total admitted from all countries of the world during the 
decade cited was 7,199,061. The total number of illiterates was 
1,918,825, or a total per cent of illiteracy of 26.7 per cent. Of 
course the higher per cent of illiteracy found among the smaller 
number of immigrants who come from the nations indicated 
raises the general average per cent of illiteracy. This shows 
again that a mere percentage basis in matters of this kind is 
not a reliable basis upon which to predicate an opinion. 

One thing more. Take the entire population of the United 
States as shown in the census of 1900. The illiterates that 
year for every 1,000 of the entire population of the United 
States was 106.6; among the native whites it was 46.4 per 1,000. 
This is not a per cent, but the actual number of illiterates to 
every 1,000 people. They put down the foreign whites at 128.5 
and the native negroes at 444.7 per every 1,000 people. 

Mr. President I will stop here to make this observation. The 
negroes were manumitted nearly half a century ago. Most of 
them lived in the Southern States, but many have since emi- 
grated to the Northern States. They have had the benefit of 
public schools—North and South—for nearly two generations, 
and the Southern States that have had to deal especially with 
this difficult problem have done more to furnish the means of 
educating the freed slaves of the South and their descendants 


deavor in education and struggle what do you find? You find 
that out of every 1,000 of this negro population 444.7 are illit- 
erate, can neither read nor write. And yet these negroes have 
bad the benefit of our public schools for a generation and a half. 

Now, by way of contrast, let us inquire a little further about 
the people who have come here from foreign countries, and 
especially about the children of immigrants, and I wish to call 
attention to a most interesting fact. I do not know why it isa 
fact; I am not bragging about it; I am not proud of it; quite 
the contrary; I rather regret that it is a fact; but, if census sta- 
tistics are to be believed, it is a fact that of the children of 
foreign-born people who have come to this country and identi- 
fied themselves with our institutions and civilization, the per 
cent of illiterates among these children is much less than among 
children who are native born. That is worth thinking about. 
It is greatly to the credit of the foreign-born child, or the child 
of foreign-born parents, that he takes advantage of his oppor- 
tunity. Let me give you some comparative figures. According 
to the census of 1900 there was a fraction over 106 illiterates 
out of every 1,000 children 10 years old and over, or 10.6 per 
cent of the whole. Of these the lowest per cent of illiterates was 
among the children of foreign parents. The number of illiterates 
among children descended from foreign-born parents was only a 
fraction more than 16 to every 1,000, or 1.6 per cent. This is 
greatly to the credit of the children of our foreign-born citizens, 

Mr. President, if all this shows anything, it shows that when 
poor but aspiring people come from abroad and assimilate 
themselves with our institutions and civilization they send their 
children to school; they take quick advantage of the new life 
opened to them; and the per cent of their children who seek 
the advantages of our great educational system is even greater 
than the per cent of the native-born children who reap the 
benefits of their opportunities. 

Mr. President, speaking about children of foreigners, let me 
read a few lines from a report made by the minority of the 
House committee when this bill was pending there, signed by 
Mr. Gustav Kiistermann, Mr. ApoLPH J. Sasaru, and Mr. 
Henry M. Gorproctr, and presented by Mr. Bennet of New 
York. Here is what they said: 

In every large city—indeed, in every el 
town—men and women of forcign birth are to be found who, when they 
landed in this country could neither read nor write, have learned to do 
so in the schools (either the day or night schools) or obtained their 
knowledge through private instruction or, as is frequently the case, b 
being taught by their own children. Hundreds of thousands of suc 

rsons have become good farmers and mechanics, storekeepers, and 
radesmen. and successful and prosperous. business men in different 
lines of industry and have contributed to the general welfare of the 
communities in which they settled. Myriads of such persons have 
made desirable acquisitions and became, after they had availed them- 
selves of the opportunities this country affords, desirable citizens. 

The children of immigrant parents, whether born here or abroad, 
8 acquire an education in our schools. They exhibit eagerness to 
earn. Statistics demonstrate and experience proves that these chil- 
dren have great aptitude for study and make rapid and, in fact, re- 
markable educational progress. Very large numbers of them graduate 
from the schools with honor, many of them go to high schools and 
colleges. Yet their parents, if illiterate when knocking at the doors of 
our country for admission, would have been turned away under an 
educational test such as the bill reported proposes. 

Mr. President, I will conclude now with a few brief observa- 
tions. The educational provision in this bill, against which I 
am protesting, changes and revolutionizes the historic policy of 
our Government wth reference to immigration. In line with 
that thought I wish to read and incorporate into my remarks 
something I have copied from a great speech delivered July 4, 
1828, by Edward Everett, of Massachusetts. Remember this 
speech was made on the Fourth of July, the anniversary of 
American Independence. Mr. Everett said: 

The tie of consanguinity must connect the members of every family 
of Europe with some portion of our happy land, so that in all their 
trials and disasters they may look safely beyond the ocean for a refuge. 
The victims of power, of intolerance, of war, of disaster in every other 
part of the world mast feel that they may find a kindred home within 
our limits. Kings whom the ilous convulsions of the day have 
shaken from their thrones must find a safe retreat, and the needy immi- 

‘ant must at least not fail of his bread and water, were it only for 


he sake of the iscoverer, who himself was obliged to beg them, 
On this corner stone the temple of freedom was laid from the first— 
For here the exile met from ase clime, 
And oss in friendship every distant tongue; 
Men, from the blood of warring Europe sprung, 
Were here divided by the running brook. 

This peculiarity of our population, which some have thought a mis- 
fortune, is in reality one of the happiest circumstances attending the 
settlement of the country. It assures the exile from every rt of 
Europe a kind reception from men of bis tongue and race. ad we 
been the unmixed descendants of any one nation of Europe, we should 
have retained a moral and intellectual dependence on that nation, even 
after the dissolution of our political connection had taken place. It 
was sufficient for the great purpose in view that the earliest settlements 
were made by men who had fought the battles of liberty in England and 
who brought with them the rudiments of constitutional freedom to n 
region where no deep-rooted proscription would prevent their develop- 
ment. Instead of marri the symmetry of our social system, it is one 


ty and almost every large 


of the most attractive and beautiful peculiarities that with the promi- 
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nent qualities of the Anglo-Saxon character inherited from our English 
fathers we have an 2525 of almost e ing that is valuable in 
the character of most of the other States of Europe. 


Mr. President, I could reproduce a hundred extracts of like 
character from the utterances of our great men of the past. 
But somehow we seem to be getting away from the ports where 
we have been anchoring for over a hundred years. In the 
mad onrush of this age for new things we are falling more and 
more into the habit of forgetting the old things that have stood 
as safeguards in the past. 

Mr. President, before closing these observations I wish to say 
that this literacy test in this bill smacks too much of Know- 
nothingism and A. P. A.ism to command my support. All of 
you are familiar with the old Know-nothing propaganda, and 
you are also familiar with the more recent revival of that 
propaganda under the name of the American Protective Asso- 
ciation. Both of these movements were intended to lay drastic 
and most intolerant proscription upon foreign-born people and 
upon the membership of the Catholic Church. The era of know- 
nothingism was before my day, but I know as a matter of his- 
tory that the Democratie Party fought the movement tooth and 
nail and destroyed it. When A. P. A.ism was projected and 
raised a threatening hand against the equality of American 
citizenship because of the accident of birth and because of re- 
ligious conviction, I happened at that time to have the honor of 
being the governor of Missouri. Without a moment of hesita- 
tion I put myself in opposition to the movement. At the meet- 
ing of the Democratic State convention in 1894 I wrote a reso- 
jutlon denouncing A. P. A.ism and was successful in having it 
incorporated in the party platform then adopted. The Demo- 
cratic Party as an organization followed a similar course 
throughout the country, and A. P. A.ism, like Know-nothing- 
ism, disappeared as an active force in public affairs. Still 
there can be no doubt that the intolerant spirit of these move- 
ments remains. It lurks quiescent, but it is still in the minds 
and hearts of many men. I will not say, for I would be most 
unwilling to believe, that any Senator supporting this educa- 
tional test approves the intolerant spirit and un-American doc- 
trines of Know-nothingism or A. P. A.ism; nevertheless this 
educational test is but one form of giving new life and vigor to 
that spirit and those doctrines. I can not support a proposition 
so strongly marked with intolerance as this one. Why should 
we deny admission to an honest, manly man of good health and 
strength, and against whose character no word can be spoken, 
simply because, unfortunately, his environments and oppor- 
tunities have been such as to deny him the advantages of an 
education? Why, sir, if it had been the rule in many of our 
States that no man should exercise the right of suffrage who 
could not read and write, that rule would have disfranchised 
thousands of honest and patriotic men who believed in orderly 
government and who stood ever ready to defend American insti- 
tutions. It has been said with apparent good authority that 
the parents of more than one man who became President of the 
United States were illiterate. This we know; that the descend- 
ants of men who conld neither read nor write have made great 
names for themselves and added luster to our history. Mr. 
President, keep out immoral and wicked people; keep out those 
likely to become a public charge; keep out those who would 
foment disorder and make war upon our institutions and civi- 
lization; but I invoke you not to turn back honest men or vir- 
tuous women—men and women who want to work, improve 
their conditions in life, educate their children, build happy 
homes, and make themselyes good citizens capable of doing 
good service to the country, simply and only because they are 
uneducated. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 23, 1912. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 21279) making 
appropriations for t service of the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and fer other purposes— 

Mr. GILLETT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I suspect my position on these measures is 
much the same as that of the majority in this House. I am 
heartily in favor of giving to the people of the country the 


benefits that would come from a general parcel post, but my 
time, like that of most of the Members, is largely occupied by 
the work of my own committee; I have not leisure to investigate 
all the details of such a complicated and-important matter as 
this, and I have the right to expect that when a matter so 
momentous as this comes before the House we shall have the 
thorough investigation and the examination of experts by the 
committee which has charge of the subject to guide and direct 
us and give us the information which we need to vote intelli- 
gently and wisely on the subject. 

I think we have a right at the present juncture to criticize 
the committees of this House and the majority in this House 
for the way in which this measure comes before us. No com- 
mittee of the House has reported on these measures; as I un- 
derstand, no committee of the House has fairly and thoroughly 
investigated 

Mr. LEWIS. Win the gentleman submit to an interruption? 

Mr. GILLETT. I will if I can have more time. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. The other side has yielded the 
gentleman time. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes; but if your side wants to ask me a 
question I do not want it taken. out of our time. 

Mr. LEWIS. I could have said all I wanted before, this. 

Mr. GILLETT. How does this come before us? No commit- 
tee of the House has made any report on any of these bills. 

Mr. LEWIS. Now I ask the gentleman from Massachusetts 
if he will not yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. I will yield if the gentleman will give me 
more time. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. In order that the ‘gentleman may 
answer the question, I will yield him sufficient time. I will 
say in reply, first, that as far as the chairman and the com- 
mittee are concerned, we are taking no sides politically on this 
particular proposition. We propose to vote as we see fit. It is 
not a political question. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. I will yield to the gentleman from Maryland 
first. 

Mr. LEWIS. I want to correct a natural mistake which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has made with reference to his 
statement that no committee of the House had reported on any 
of these propositions. 

Mr. GILLETT. I was speaking particularly of the parcel 


post. 

Mr. LEWIS. But the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has reported in favor of a postal-express bill. 

Mr. GILLETT. When did it report it? 

Mr, LEWIS. The report is not yet filed, but that is due to 
the delay of one member of the committee. 

Mr. GILLETT. Now I will yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. As far as the gentleman’s statement relat- 


I ing to that portion of the rule providing for Government aid to 


roads 

Mr. GILLETT. I am well aware of that. I was not referring 
to the good-roads proposition. I was referring to parcel post. 
The gentleman from Maryland, who assumed to correct me, says 
that the committee has not reported and corroborates what I 
said. Moreover, if the committee is reporting now it bas not 
investigated the case with that thoroughness that it should. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. The gentleman did not mean to say 
parcel post? 

Mr. GILLETT. The postal express, which is the same subject. 
As to the report which the gentleman from the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads reported and which appears in 
the bill and which this rule allows, it seems to me that it is a 
thoroughly inadequate report and a thoroughly inadequate 
measure. It does not provide the test which they seem to think 
we ought to have before we go into the thorough adoption of 
the measure. It is inadequate even for that purpose. And yet 
what does the majority do? When there is no report from the 
committee, when there has been no investigation by the com- 
mittee, they suddenly throw into the House without any report 
or investigation all. these measures together under one rule. 
What can be the object of that; what ought to be the natural 
result of that? 

We know the natural and probable result of it will be con- 
fusion, out of which no legislation can come. If there is any 
principle of good legislation which is thoroughly grounded it is 
that on general appropriation bills we ought to avoid new legis- 
lation, and yet here on a general appropriation bill is thrust 
legislation of the most momentous importance to the country 
that we have had for a long time. Gentlemen may say—and I 
suppose they will pretend—that it is done to insure action by 
the Senate, but we know perfectly well that its result will be 
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just the other way. The Senate knows that they have a right 
to consider this legislation by itself and not be threatened that 
the appropriation bill will be held up if they do not agree to it. 
The Senate is not a meek and docile body that is going to take 
directions from the House. How would we feel if the Senate 
tried to compel us to adopt legislation by putting it upon an 
appropriation bill? I believe this legislation of parcel post is 
important enough to justify consideration by itself. 

The Democratic Party for so many years denounced the 
Committee on Rules and its leadership of the House that in 
order to be consistent I suppose it has refrained thus far from 
using the power of that committee to select what bills shall be 
taken up in the House. As a result, the only important bills 
which have been considered haye been those which were privi- 
leged under the rules, and we have wasted day after day in de- 
bate over trivial and comparatively insignificant matters, while 
subjects of real magnitude have been waiting and slumbering 
because the Committee on Rules would not give them precedence. 
Suddenly this rule is precipitated upon us and we find the 
majority party has rushed to the other extreme, and instead of 
refusing to adopt any rules has adopted one broader and more 
far-reaching and objectionable than there is any precedent for. 
It includes so much—it attempts to load down an appropriation 
bill with such a vast amount of new matters of the greatest 
importance and interest, but entirely unrelated to each other, and 
which, according to every maxim of good legislation, have no 
place in an appropriation bill, that we can not escape the sus- 
picion that the real purpose of this sudden reversal of conduct 
is quite different from the apparent and ostensible one, and 
that this sudden’ breaking down the doors by a rule and throw- 
ing everything into the House is expected to bring about such 
confusion and undigested legislation as to defeat the pretended 
object, and result in nothing at all. Certainly that would be 
the natural result. One of the fundamental principles here in 
which every one agrees is that general appropriation bills 
should not have attached to them legislative provisions of in- 
dependent importance. 

Both the President and the Senate have the right to consider 
each independently. Any vital departure from this principle is 
likely to imperil the bill. And yet here we have several matters 
of 8 Importance which have not been reported from 
any committee which ought to be considered by the House only 
after they have been reduced by committee action to the most 
feasible shape—offered as a part of a great appropriation bill. 
There was no need of bringing forward the subjects in this 
improper manner. It would have been just as easy to have had 
the rule make the different subjects in order independently 
and thus have taken away an honest argument against them. 


Take the question of a parcel post. Is not that of enough 
importance to be considered by itself and not tied up as an 
appendage to an appropriation bill? I am thoroughly in favor 
of a general parcel post. But I recognize that it is a ques- 
tion of momentous importance and complexity, of vast influence 
financially as well as socially and economically, and that no 
pains should be spared to have it settled right at first. Yet all 
the Committee on Post Offices, which has been studying the 
problem for years, would do was to report in the appropriation 
bill a petty rural carrier service which did not at all touch the 
vital problem and would be of little value as a test. Why does 
not the committee report some general bill upon the subject and 
not a trifling clause upon an appropriation bill which they knew 
was out of order and had no right there? Or, if they, with all 
their experience and study, were not prepared to recommend 
any bill, why did they not confess it and give the reasons and 
not throw up their hands in ignorance and despair and ask 
that the whole matter be thrown into the House without any 
recommendation of a committee as a guide? 

If you have a rule to take up an important measure and let 
it be considered on its merits, then you are legislating intelli- 
gently, but if you are going to adopt under one rule half a 
dozen important matters unconnected with each other and try 
to append them all to an appropriation bill, gentlemen in the 
Senate can justly say, if they are opposed to the measure, that 
it has no right on an appropriation bill, and that very argument 
will keep it out. I do not believe the question of parcel post 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Does the gentleman undertake to 
say that the Senate will dictate to the House the manner in 
which it shall proceed in legislation here, or that the House 
would submit to it for a minute? 

Mr. GILLETT. No; but the gentleman is trying to dictate 
to the Senate. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. We are not. 

Mr. GILLETT. That is the argument and the only argu- 
ment I have ever heard for attaching it to this bill. The only 
argument that can be given is that thereby the Senate will be 


compelled to adopt it or that you will hold up legislation. I do 
not believe that you mean to do anything of the kind. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. GILLETT. Then what is the reason, may I ask, for 
putting it in an appropriation bill? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. That it will be presented to the 


Senate for its consideration; otherwise it might not be. What 
action the Senate will take is not for us to say, but we surely 
have the right to present questions here in any way we see fit. 

Mr. GILLETT. We certainly have the right, but. as I sald, 
it has generally been admitted—and I suspect my friend from 
Tennessee admits and will admit—that the most improper 
method of legislation is to attach important independent mat- 
ters to a general appropriation bill, for the reason that the 
Senate and the President each has the right to consider the 
supply bills by themselves and to consider legislation by itself. 
Therefore this is entirely improper, I think. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee, If the gentleman wants my opinion 
about it I will say to him that I think when this House made the 
rule that prohibited the attaching of any legislation that is 
pertinent to the questions involved in an appropriation bill to 
that bill (as these questions are), it not only surrendered its 
dignity to a great extent, but its power as one branch of the 
legislative body. 

Mr. GILLETT. Does not the gentleman think that legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill is unwise? : 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I think it is the very place to 
put it, the best place to put it, if it pertains to the subject 
matter of the appropriation bill. 

Mr. GILLETT. Then the gentleman and I differ absolutely 
upon that question, and I venture to say the gentleman differs 
whee most Members of the House who have given it considera- 
tion. - 

I noticed the other day in the vote upon the previous question, 
which was the only vote on which the adoption of this rule de- 
pended, that every member of the Committee on Appropriations 
who had ever seryed on it, even on the Democratic side, broke 
away from his party and voted against the rule. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Oh, no, may I say to the gentleman: did 
not break away from his party, but broke away from members 
of his party. 

Mr, GILLETT. I accept the amendment of the gentleman, 
and that indicates how Members who have given thought and 
experience to appropriation bills feel about attaching to them 
legislative provisions. Now, there are other provisions in this 
bill which have no right here, and yet are here under this rule. 
Take the provision about the civil-service rules which the gen- 
tleman has brought in. I do not think that has any right in 
this appropriation bill. It does not amount to much. It siniply 
adopts the present presidential order and makes it apply to the 
postal service, but it is vicious to this extent, that as long as it 
is a presidential order it applies to all branches of the service 


‘and it can be modified by the President, but by making it a law 


for the postal service you are making that service distinct from 
all other services. Personally I do not approve of the present 
rule which the President promulgated on that subject giving 
persons discharged from the service right to a hearing. I do 
not approve of the provision which is in this bill, but it seems 
to me whether I approve it or not, I certainly should disap- 
prove making one law for the postal clerks and making a dif- 
ferent law for everybody in the service outside, and I do not 
see why when that matter is now pending before the proper 
committee which is dealing with all the branches of the services 
why the rule should not have been applied to the whole service 
and not simply been applied to the postal service. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. I will remind the gentleman that 
this provision in the postal bill was to repeal an arbitrary and, 
I insist, an unlawful and unconstitutional order of the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. GILLETT. But the gentleman is not referring to the 
same thing to which I am referring. I am referring to this 
clause in which you provide that no one shall be discharged 
from the service without a hearing and without papers being 
filed, and so forth. Now, that was promulgated by the President 
long before that. The gentleman refers, I suppose, to the 
clause as to members of the civil service appealing to Members 
of Congress. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Certainly that is what I had ref- 
erence to, and I thought the gentleman had reference to it. 

Mr. GILLETT. No; I had reference to the first part of that 
clause. 

Mr. POWERS. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. POWERS. Are not the two main features of this legis- 
lation the parcel post and good roads, and does not the gentle- 
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man think those two things are germane to a Post Office ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr. GILLETT. Oh, they are germane to the postal service, 
of course, but they are not germane to any appropriation bill. 
If they were, you would not need a rule to bring them before 
the House, 

Mr. POWERS. Does not the gentleman think that items to 
carry out and extend post-office facilities and the roads over 
which those things travel are germane to a bill of this char- 
acter? 

Mr. GILLETT. Why, the gentleman can not have listened to 
me or he would have understood me as saying that I do not 
think that any such legislation ought to go on an appropriation 
bill. It sometimes happens to be wise to have legislation on 
matters of administration connected with a department, but 
any such far-reaching legislation as this ought to be treated by 
itself and not on an appropriation bill. Appropriation bills 
were wisely prevented by the rules of the House from being 
made a proper subject for general legislation. Now, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee misunderstood me, because what I was 
speaking about was the clause which compelled certain papers 
to be filed and hearings, and so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Census Bureau Bulletin. 


SPEECH 


HON. ELMER A. MORSE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 24, 1912, 


On_the bill (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
Tost Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin said: 

Mr. Speaker: I desire to address the House very briefly for 
the purpose of correcting certain erroneous and misleading 
statements which appear in a recent bulletin issued by the Cen- 
sus Bureau and sent broadcast over the land, doing great in- 
juries to the part of the State that I have the honor to, in part, 
represent, 

In the 1910 census bulletin on Wisconsin agriculture I find 
these statements: 

Fro 
33GCGGGFG Bees 
tion and not so utilized. 

And, then, to my astonishment, a little further on I read: 

In the southern part of the State the land is nearly all suited for 
farming purposes, while in the northern portion it is rough and in lar; 
measure bas not thus far been found available for such {agricultural} 
use. 

I think that we have a right to expect that writers on such 
an important subject as this, writing for the United States cen- 
sus, will be reasonably careful to state the facts with some de- 
gree of accuracy. I believe that the people of a sovereign State 
ought to enter a most vigorous protest against the circulation 
at Government expense of such false statements as these, when 
they are certain to result in great injury to that State. 

It may be urged that few people read the census bulletins and 
for this reason very little harm will come from the circulation 
of these and similar falsehoods. But such is not the case. 
Many writers ef magazine and newspaper articles quote from 
them. In this way statements made in these bulletins gain 
wide publicity, and, bearing the stamp of the United States 
Government, they are given authority. A very good example 
of this came to hand only yesterday. Emerson Hough, in his 
article entitled “Stretching the soil,” which appears in the 
Saturday Evening Post of April 13, 1912, makes this statement 
to more than a million and a quarter of readers: 

The casterner who wants cheap lands must go West and must take 
what he can find. That means arid land, and arid land means dry 
farming, and dry farming means nothing easier than a continual fight 
with nature. 

Mr. Hough is a most entertaining and able writer and gen- 
erally very careful and accurate in his statement of fact; and if 
he were called to account for these misstatements he could say 
in reply, and probably would say in reply, “I said this on the 
authority of the United States Government.” And he could 
point to the census reports and prove his case. 

In the Tariff Board report on wool we find a similar mis- 
leading statement to the effect that upper Wisconsin is not 
adapted to the production of cheese. 


out 
ultiva- 


Now, as to the real facts in the case: In the two con- 
gressional districts comprising the upper part of the State, 
represented by my colleague, the Hon. IRVINE LENROOT, and 
by myself, there are 14,000,000 acres of undeveloped lands not 
included in farms. Ten million acres of this undeveloped land 
is suitable for agricultural purposes. This land is unsurpassed 
in fertility and adaptability to agricultural and horticultural 
purposes by any anywhere in the United States. The climate 
is pretty nearly perfect. The rainfall is abundant and crop 
failures are unknown. Commercial fertilizers are unheard of, 
because the land contains the accumulated fertility of the ages. 
Large bodies of hardwood timber have been growing there from 
time immemorial, and the falling leaves, twigs, and trees have 
added to the fertility of the soil. The timber has been largely 
removed, and the land lies there to-day ready to respond in 
rich harvests to the honest effort of the intelligent husbandman. 
It has a greater value to-day, from an agricultural standpoint, 
than it had from a timber standpoint. Not only is this true 
as to Wisconsin, but in the Middle West. The unoccupied lands 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan amount to nearly 40,- 
000,000 acres. This large body of undeveloped land is the 
nearest cheap land to be found to-day close to the great centers 
of population. 

Ten million acres of this rich soil is yet unoccupied and 
awaiting only the coming of man to blossom into 125,000 
eighty-acre farms, supporting 500,000 people. 

We in upper Wisconsin are making strenuous efforts to 
secure settlers, while the Government of the United States, 
through its various agents, is attempting to turn the stream of 
immigration away from our State to the arid lands of the West 
and to the reclamation projects, some of which, at least, are 
of doubtful success. i 

Forty acres of upper Wisconsin land will produce more than 
160 acres of land under dry farming. 

For many years Ex-Goy. Hoard, a nation-wide leader in the 
dairy field; former Dean Henry, of the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture, a man of international reputation on feeds and 
feeding; Dr. Russell, the present dean of the Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture; Prof. R. A. Moore, agronomist of the Wisconsin 
Agricultural College and a man of international fame as a seed 
breeder; and other authorities, prophesied that upper Wisconsin 
would become the richest dairy and agricultural section of the 
whole country. These prophecies are being fulfilled, and the 
northern part of our State is being transformed from a hard 
wood wilderness into happy homes, rich gardens, fruitful fields. 
and blossoming orchards more beautiful than the pictures 
which were painted in the prophecies of the most optimistic. 

I have traveled the northern half of Wisconsin from east to 
west, over splendid thoroughfares, through a beautiful undulat- 
ing country; looked into the countenances of the pioneer farmers 
and visited their homes, and there have seen evidences of com- 
fort and success, which have amply justified their faith in the 
future and my belief in the wonderful agricultural possibilities 
of upper Wisconsin. 

Many of the facts and figures which I shall give you were 
compiled by Mr. John P. Hume from official and reliable 
sources, and they can be depended upon. Mr. Hume is the able 
manager of the Wisconsin Advancement Association, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., which association numbers in its membership 
many of the most substantial and successful business men of 
the State of Wisconsin. 

The crops raised on this land compare most favorably with 
those raised on the richest prairies of Iowa, Indiana, and 
Illinois. 

Alfalfa: The census figures show that the value per acre of 
alfalfa raised in Wisconsin is $31.24; in Idaho, $21.43; in Colo- 
rado, $19.08. I have been unable to secure statistics for irri- 
gated land for any of the States excepting Idaho, and I find 
that the value of the alfalfa crop, even on the irrigated land of 
Idaho, is only $22.47 an acre. 

Butter and cheese: We have in Wisconsin, according to the 
census of 1909, 1,005 creameries, 1,928 cheese factories, 88 skim- 
ming stations, and 19 condenseries, and we produce in the State 
over 100,000,000 pounds of creamery butter, over 145,000,000 
pounds of cheese, and our condenseries use over 230,000,000 
pounds of milk a year. 

Flax: The value of flax per acre for Wisconsin in 1911 was 
$25.80; of Montana, $17.20; of Iowa, $17.20; of North Dakota, 
$16.98; and in no other State in the Union was the value as 
great as in the States mentioned. 

Peas: In Wisconsin the value of the pea crop, according to 
the Thirteenth Census, was $21.38 per acre; in Colorado, $16.41; 
and in no other State in the Union is the value as great as in 
Wisconsin. 

Grains: In upper Wisconsin the yield of corn to the acre is 
35.7 bushels; in central Illinois it is 44.6. The yield of oats is 
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35.6, and in central Illinois it is 37.8. In Wisconsin the yield 
of wheat is 20.9, while in central Illinois it is 20.5. The yield 
of barley is 28.7, while in central Illinois it is 23.3. The yield 
of potatoes in upper Wisconsin is 136 bushels to the acre, while 
in Illinois the yield is only 89 bushels to the acre. 

These, you understand, are the averages, and I have seen 
hundreds of acres of potatoes in northern Wisconsin which have 
produced 250 bushels to the acre. 

Fruit: The fruit business is in its infancy, but there are at 
the present time many large orchards in upper Wisconsin. I 
personally visited a few days ago a cherry orchard containing 
640 acres, and I was told of an orchard in Door County con- 
taining 1,000 acres of cherry trees. 

The average net yield per acre from these cherry orchards is 
from $350 to $400, and the yield from our apple orchards is 


nearly as great. Last year the fruit exchange of Door County, | 


Wis., marketed 46 carloads of strawberries and 21 carloads of 
cherries, all from one little corner of one county, and the fruit 
business Is only in its infancy. 

The census bulletin says that Wisconsin has passed out of the 
class of States having a large area of lands suitable for culti- 
yation and not so utilized. Once more I call your attention to 
the fact that we have 10,000,000 acres of unoccupied land in the 


very heart of the dairy district of the country, and this land | 


is all for sale to actual settlers on easy terms at prices ranging 
from $10 to $20 per acre. Upper Wisconsin is so well supplied 
with railroads that none of the land is at a greater distance 
than 15 miles from a railroad. The passenger rates are only 2 
cents a mile, and the freight rates are reasonable in proportion, 
and the service is excellent. 


Upper Wisconsin is very near to the great markets of Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Superior, and Duluth, and 
great trunk lines of railroad lead directly to these cities. 

The cost of clearing cut-over or stump land under the old 
method is from $15 to $40 per acre, and under new methods 
with up-to-date machinery the cost is only about one-half this 
amount. While the new settler is clearing his land he can make 
a living by selling the timber products on it as cordwood or in 
the form of bolts or logs or back to the paper mills, the shingle 
mills, the sawmills, the excelsior factories, the woodenware 
factories, the tanneries, or some of the many other factories 
which convert the rough timber products into finished articles 
for the market. These factories also furnish employment near 
at hand to the settler who is desirous of securing work off from 
his farm. 

Cheap building material is at hand, and the cost of building 
houses and barns is much less than it is on the prairies or in 
the cities. 4 

The Crop Reporter and Year Book of the United States Agri- 
cultural Department shows during the 10-year period, 1901 
1910, inclusive, the following crop conditions: 

Flax: =; 
ster Wines e ee flax during the 10-year period ending 

Barley: Among the nine States producing 1,000,000 bushels or more 
caren aaa 10-year period ending 1910, without irrigation, Wisconsin 
x ‘Outs: Among the 16 States crowing 10,000,000 bushels or more dur- 
pa ue 10-year period ending 1910, without irrigation, Wisconsin stands 


rst. 

Spring wheat: Among the seven States producing more than 1,000,000 
bushels of spring wheat, without irrigation, labor, and expense, during 
the 10-year period ending 1910, Wisconsin stands first. 

Potatoes: Among the eight States producing 10,000,000 bushels or 
more bag year during the 10-year period ending 1910, Wisconsin stands 
a led only by a State using an enormous amount of commercial 
ertilizer, 

Rye: Among the 13 States producing 500,000 or more bushels of rye 
in 1909, without irrigation, according to the latest 10-year tables, wis 
consin stands fourth. The three States leading Wisconsin do so by a 
v slight margin. 

“Corn: Among the 25 States producing 25,000,000 bushels or more 
during the 10-year period ending 1910, Wisconsin stands fifth. The 
leading State, Ohio, leads Wisconsin by only 2.4 bushels, Indiana by 
1.5. IHinois by 1.3, and Pennsylvania by 1.1 per acre. 

Hay: Of all the States not using irrigation, according to the latest 
tables for a 10-year period, Wisconsin stands fifth. 

Sugar beets: The statistical tubles indicate that Wisconsin leads all 
nonirrigated States and comes within a ton per acre of equaling the 
average of the irrigated States. 

From an industrial viewpoint our State has nothing to fear. 

Wisconsin bas the largest freight railway yards in the world. 

Wisconsin has the largest grain elevator in the world. 

Wisconsin has the second largest ore dock in the world. 

Wisconsin has the largest zine-oxide plant in the world. 

Wisconsin has on her borders one of the largest steel plants in the 
world. 

Wisconsin has more water powers near enough to the great market 
centers to be available than any other State in the Union. 

= has more butter and cheese factories than any other State 
in the Union. 

Wisconsin has the largest manufacturing creamery in the Union. 

Wisconsin has the greatest cultural col in the Union. 

Wisconsin has as much health, wealth, and happiness as any equal 
number of people anywhere on k 


Wisconsin's woods game; 
full of fish; her openings and marshes are filled with raspberries, black. 
‘berries, blueberries, dewberries, strawberries, and cranberries. 

's people are full of optimism and good cheer. 

The State of Wisconsin has established a forest reserve in 
upper Wisconsin which now contains about 500,000 acres. This 
is being increased in size each year and will soon become one of 
the most beautiful great parks of the Nation, Within the limits 
of this forest reservation are over 1,200 beautiful little lakes, 
‘and in many of the lakes are tiny islands large enough to ac- 
commodate cottages for summer residents. These islands are 
wooded, and to the vision of the tired traveler seeking relief 
from the heat which preyails in the States farther south, they 
have the appearance of glistening emeralds standing out of the 
pearly surface of the wood-embowered lakes. Nature has de- 
creed that this shall be the unparalleled summer playground of 
the Nation. 

There is but one upper Wisconsin. It is destined to be a 
region of fruitful farms, of loaded orchards, of happy play- 
grounds, and of a liberty-loving, hopeful, healthy; prosperous 
people. 
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“HON. WILLIAM -J= CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 23, 1912. 


On the bill sas R. 21279) 1 tor the service ot 
the Post Office Department for cal year ending June 30, 1913, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. CARY said: 

Mr. Srrakrn: The establishment and building of good roads 
is of paramount importance to all the people of the United 
States, and is a question which should receive the careful 
attention and consideration of every person interested in the 
economic issues of the day. 

Speaking broadly, I believe in good roads and am heartily 
in favor of any measure which will bring about better roads, 
either by State or Federal legislation. I am in hearty accord 
with every association or movement which has for its sincere and 
conscientious object the extension and betterment of road con- 
ditions in this country. 

The vast interest manifested by capital in building railroads 
during the past 50 years and the cooperation of the States in 
this work has possibly caused us to neglect the road problem, 
which now presents itself more strongly than ever before. 
While the railroads form a fine network the country over, yet 
good roads to subdivide these sections of communication trav- 
ersed by the railroads are absolutely essential to carry on 
consistently the general plan of making commerce and transpor- 
tation as perfect a thing as possible. 

Although it is a fact that the United States has probably 
poorer roads than the European countries, yet it must be borne 
in mind that its area is greater, it is younger in years, and con- 
sidering the fact that we have perhaps one and one-half millien 
miles of roads in this country, we need not feel discouraged at 
the situation. 

It is estimated that the average farmer lives about 12 miles 
from a railroad. The great difficulty which confronts the 
American farmer is getting his product to the railroad station 
or the point of distribution. I believe that the railroad problem 
will be soon solved by strict Government control, interstate by 
Congress and intrastate by the States themselves. 

It can not be disputed that, considering the amount of taxes 
the farmer pays the Federal Government each year, he receives 
less in proportion in return than any other class of citizens. It 
may seem difficult to imagine that financial aid by the Govern- 
ment toward road building will be successful, but when we look 
back upon the rural delivery project it will be recalled that 
until it was actually put into operation very few people had any 
confidence in the proposed plan. 

I had the pleasure of addressing the convention of the Rural 
Letter Carriers’ Association at Milwaukee on September 19, 
1911, and in the course of my remarks laid special stress upon 
fhe importance of good roads in connection with their prob- 
lems; that “Good roads and rural free delivery are twin 
brothers.” 
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The Government is trying to reduce the cost of maintaining 
the rural free-delivery system. I believe if the Federal Gov- 
ernment gives the States its cooperation in the work of good 
roads, we will soon realize that money spent in this direction 
would aid in solving the problem of the cost of the rural free- 
delivery system. 

The increasing tendency of the population of the United 
States is to concentrate in the big cities. This is one of the 
prime reasons for the high cost of living at the present time. 
The consumption In the sections concentrated with population 
as compared with the sparsely settled communities furnishing 
the product is so out of proportion that the demand exceeds the 
supply. and prices are consequently boosted. 

Good roads certainly would be an inducement for more people 
to go to the country and interest themselves in farming, because 
it would, 40 a considerable degree, solve the problem of hauling. 

Good reads will increase the values of land in rural sections. 
The large cities have the benefit of these increases of value 
through Government aid with the building of harbors and docks, 
post offices, and other Government public buildings. 

The farmer ean afford only to hanl his product a certain dis- 
tance. If by good roads this distance can be doubled or the 
load doubled, it is obvious that he will be eager to grasp these 
opportunities and increase the yield of his lands. 

When the United States takes hold of the situation and gives 
the States its cooperation, then we will soon lead in this im- 
portant enterprise in the same manner as this Government pre- 
dominates in other economic changes demanded by modern 
times. 


The Dissolution of Trusts. 
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or 


HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


oF ILLINOIS, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 25, 1912, 


On the ao (H. Res. 504) 8 for the investigation of 

king and currency conditions, of the United States. ` 

Mr. 3 said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under leave granted to me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include as a part of my remarks an ad- 
dress before the Staten Island Club by Hon. George W. Wicker- 
sham, Attorney General of the United States, as follows: 

THE DISSOLUTION OF TRUSTS—-AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE STATEN ISLAND 
CLUB BY HON. GRORGE W. WICKERSHAM, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, THURSDAY, APRIL 25, 1912. 

“In the general discussion over the Sherman antitrust law, 
until a very recent date, but little attention was paid to the 
precise method which should be adopted in dissolving the so- 
called ‘trusts, formed for the purpose of controlling industrial 
business, and great misapprehension even yet seems to exist as 
to the precise nature of the legislation which Congress has al- 
ready enacted, the ends sought to be obtained, and the methods 
by which they are to be reached. The Sherman law, in simple, 
comprehensive terms, condemns contracts, combinations, and 
conspiracies which restrain, and attempts to monopolize, inter- 
state trade and commerce. While criminal penalties are im- 
posed by the act upon individuals who violate its provisions, 
and property in the course of transportation from one State 
to another under or pursuant to an illegal combination or con- 
spiracy of the character denounced by the act is made liable 
to seizure, the only provision made to govern the disintegra- 
tion of unlawful combinations is that in section 4, which invests 
the circnit (now district) courts of the United States with 
power, upon petition in equity, ‘to prevent and restrain viola- 
tions of the act.’ 

“ Substantially all of the cases which were brought under the 
Sherman Act prior to the Northern Securities case were either 
proceedings by indictment against individuals or suits in equity 
against combinations formed by agreement between separate 
and independent individuals or corporations. in which a decree 
of injunction restraining the further continuance of the agree- 
ment was all that was necessary to secure the relief sought. 

“The only effort made prior to 1905 to apply the law to one 
of the great industrial combinations, whose existence was the 
principal evil which breught about the legislation, was the suit 
against the American Sugar Refining Co. to prevent it from 


holding four refineries in the city of Philadelphia, which, added 
to those already possessed, gave it 98 per cent of the refineries 


This is known as the Knight case. It 
was decided by the Supreme Court in January, 1895, and is re- 
ported in One hundred and fifty-sixth United States Reports. 
The petition in that case prayed that the contracts of sale and 
purchase of those four refineries be rescinded and that they be 
restored to their several vendors, and the American Co. en- 


in the United States. 


joined from acquiring, holding, or operating them. Most un- 
fortunately the majority of the Supreme Court took a narrow 
view in construing the act, holding that it was ineffectual to 
reach such purchases, because manufacture was not commerce, 
and the control of substantially all the manufactories of the 
United States was not necessarily a monopolization of commerce 
among the States in the products of their manufacture. As the 
petition was meager in its allegations and made no substantial 
charges of restraint on commerce, except those resulting from 
an interference, natural, to be sure, but not clearly asserted, 
that one who owned substantially all the manufactories of a 
given commodity must control the commerce in it; the un- 
doubted principle that national legislation can not control manu- 
facture as such, but only interstate and foreign commerce, was 
held conclusive on the issues involved; and the effectiveness 
of the Sherman law to accomplish the main purpose of its en- 
actment was set back 16 years, 

“The recognition of the vital possibilities of the law really 
dates from the decision of the Northern Securities case. The 
facts concerning that momentous contest are of recent knowl- 
edge, and yet it may not be without interest to restate them in 
connection with the subject we are now considering. 

“In the spring of 1901 a contest arose between Mr. Harriman 
and his associates on the one hand and Mr. Morgan, Mr. Hill, 
and their associates on the other for control of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. The Northern Pacific and the Great Northern 
had shortly before then acquired jointly the stock of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., which action Mr. Harri- 
man regarded as an invasion of the Union Pacific territory. He 
demanded and was refused an interest in the purchase. There- 
upon the Harriman party bought a majority of the stock of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Co., but in so doing they overlooked 
the fact that a majority of all the stock did not control the 
company, as the preferred stock was subject to retirement at 
the option of the common-stock holders and the Hill-Morgan in- 
terests held a majority of the common stock, which enabled them 
to compel the retirement of the preferred stock. This situation 
brought about an agreement between both parties to put the 
stocks of the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern Railway 
companies into a holding company formed for that purpose 
under the name of the Northern Securities Co., which company 
sheuld control the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, and 
the Burlington systems, in which control the Union Pacific, 
through its enormous holdings in the Northern Securities Co., 
would have exercised a very powerful, if not a dominating, in- 
fluence. This combination aroused great public opposition 
throughout the whole country, and in March, 1902, by direction 
of President Roosevelt, Attorney General Knox filed a petition 
under the Sherman law to break up this merger as being a com- 
bination in restraint of trade in violation of the Sherman law. 
The specific relief asked in this petition was that the combina- 
tion be declared void; that the Northern Securities Co. be en- 
joined from exercising the rights of ownership over the shares 
of stock of the Northern Pacific or the Great Northern Railway 
companies held by it; that it be compelled to surrender the cer- 
tificates of stock issued by it in exchange for the shares of those 
companies; and that the various individual and corporate de- 
fendants be enjoined from doing anything to continue the con- 
trel of the Northern Securities Co. over those two lines of rail- 
road. The decree of the circuit court substantially followed the 
prayer. It enjoined the securities company from voting the 
stocks in the railway companies held by it or from collecting 
dividends on them, but provided that nothing in the decree 
should be construed to prohibit the securities company from re- 
turning the stocks of the respective railway+companies to the 
holders and owners of its own stock originally issued in ex- 
change or payment for the stocks of the railway companies. 

“That decree was affirmed by the Supreme Court. The se- 
curities company, however, instead of attempting to return the 
stocks of the railway companies held by it to the individuals 
from whom it had received them in exchange for its own stock, 
reduced its capital from $400,000,000 to a trifle under $4.000,000 
and directed the distribution of the stocks of the railway com- 
panies held by it pro rata among all of its stockholders. Mr. 
Harriman and the Union Pacific objected to this distribution, 
contending that they should get back what they had put in, and 
brought suit to compe! the securities company to make this re- 
turn, But the courts denied them that relief, holding that the 
pro rata distribution was proper. 
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“Throughout the discussion in all the courts it was fully 
recognized that no principle of law could prevent the same 
group of individuals from acquiring and owning stocks in com- 
peting corporations in the same proportions; that what the law 
did condemn was the acquisition and perpetuation of the con- 
trol of competing corporations by means of vesting their stocks 
in corporate hands, thereby preventing the distribution and sepa- 
ration of ownership which always result from individual stock- 
holding. Back in 1895, when an earlier effort was made on 
behalf of the Great Northern Co. te secure control of the 
Northern Pacific Railway by putting the stock of the latter in 
the hands of trustees for the benefit of the stockholders of the 
Great Northern, the Supreme Court had, while condemning that 
arrangement, expressly recognized that individual stockholders 
could lawfully acquire by purchase a majority or even the 
whole of the stock of another and competing company; but it 
was pointed out that in such case the companies would still 
remain separate corporations with no interests as such in com- 
mon, and within a short time by sales of the stock so acquired 
the coutrol of those corporations might, and in all probability 
would, become fully dissevered. 

In the Northern Securities case Justice Holmes, in his dis- 
senting opinion, said: 

“I do not expect to hear it maintained that Mr. Morgan could be 
sent to prison for buying as many sbares as he liked of the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific, even if he bought them both at the 
2885 time and got more than half the stock of each road.“ (193 U. S., 

“And nothing in the opinions of the other judges, even those 
concurring in the decree granted, expressed any different view, 
while the later and unanimous decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Harriman case expressly approved 
the pro rata distribution among the stockholders of the Securi- 
ties Co. of the stocks of the two competitive railroad companies. 

“When, then, President Roosevelt's Attorney General, Mr. 
(afterwards Justice) Moody, prepared the petition in the Stand- 
ard Oil case, which constituted the second attempt to enforce 
the law against one of the great industrial combinations, he, 
after setting forth the history of the great monopolistic combi- 
nation, specifically prayed that the ownership and control over 
the thirty-odd subsidiary corporations whose stocks were held 
by the Standard Oil Co, of New Jersey, exercised by means of 
that stockholding, be adjudged unlawful; that the New Jersey 
company be enjoined from exercising control over those corpora- 
tions through that stockholding, and from exercising or enjoy- 
ing any of the rights incident to stock ownership in them, either 
by way of reception of dividends or voting, and that the de- 
fendants, including the New Jersey company, the subsidiary 
corporations, and the group of individuals alleged to control the 
New Jersey company, be perpetually enjoined from continuing 
the combination; and from entering into any other combinations 
in violation of the act, either by placing the control of the said 
corporations in the hands of any other corporation or person, 
or contracting together or with others with respect to the con- 
trol of such corporations, or in respect to the purchase, ship- 
ment, transportation, manufacture, sale, and distribution of 
petroleum and its products, or by agreements as to the price at 
which such products should be purchased or sold, or the per- 
sons or corporations to whom, or the territory in which they 
should be sold, or otherwise disposed of, or as to the amount 
or quantity which should be sold, purchased, shipped, manu- 
factured, or disposed of; or by agreeing with one another with 
a view to the imposition of any burden or condition upon the 
production, transportation, manufacture, or sale of such product. 
It is apparent that this prayer was somewhat of an advance 
upon that in the Northern Securities case, in that it asked not 
merely an injunction against the continued holding by the 
principal company of stocks in various subsidiary companies; 
but injunctions to prevent the formation of new combinations 
among the companies Whose stocks were so held, and against 
certain specified agreements which would restrict free compe- 
tition among the tompanies. It is also apparent that it asked 
the utmost that Attorney General Moody and his able assistants 
thought it possible for the courts to grant. 

“The decree of the circuit court substantially followed the 
prayer of the bill. It especially provided that the defendants 
were not to be prohibited by the decree from distributing 
ratably to the stockholders of the New Jersey company the 
shares to which they were equitably entitled in the stocks of 
the various subsidiary corporations parties to the combination. 
It specifically enjoined the carrying into futher effect of the 
combination adjudged to be illegal, or any like combination, 
either (1) by the use of liquidating certificates, etc., or the 
placing of the properties or stocks of the competitive corpora- 
tions in the hands of trustees, or (2) by making any express 
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or implied agreement or arrangement, together or with one an- 
other, like that adjudged illegal, relative to the control or man- 
agement of any of the corporations, or the price or terms of 
purchase, or of sale, or the rates of transportation of petroleum 
or its products in interstate or international commerce, or rela- 
tive to the quantities thereof purchased, sold, transported, or 
manufactured by any of the corporations which would have a 
like effect in restraint of commerce among the States, etc., to 
that of the combination the operation of which was enjoined. 

This decree was affirmed by the Supreme Court, the Chief 
Justice in his opinion pointing out that penalties not authorized 
by law may not be inflicted by judicial authority, and that in 
applying remedies to dissolve the unlawful combination and to 
forbid the doing in the future of acts like those which in the 
past had produced the unlawful results: 

“The fact must not be overlooked that injury to the puBlic by the 
prevention of an undue restraint on or the monopolization of trade or 
commerce is the foundation upon which the prohibitions of the statute 
rest, and, moreover, that one of the fundamental purposes of the statute 
is to protect, not to destroy, rights of property. 

“Thus, in this most important decree the Supreme Court ex- 
pressly authorized and directed the breaking up of this com- 
bination by in effect compelling the holding company to dis- 
tribute among its stockholders pro rata the stocks of the thirty- 
odd competitive corporations held by it, and sought to prevent 
a renewal of the unlawful combination by enjoining all of 
those corporations, as well as the individual defendants who 
held the dominant interest in them, from in the future doing 
acts of a character which, in the past, had restrained trade 
and made for monopoly. 

“About a year after the suit against the Standard Oil coni- 
bination was brought, President Roosevelt's Attorney General, 
Mr. Bonaparte, caused a suit to be commenced against the 
American Tobacco Co. and its subsidiary corporations and 
principal stockholders, in which, after charging them with 
constituting an unlawful combination and monopoly in tobacco 
and its products, in violation of the Sherman law, the petition 
prayed that certain specific agreements described in the petition 
be declared illegal, and their further performance enjoined; 
that the American Tobacco Co, and certain other specified corpo- 
rations be severally adjudged to be combinations in restraint of 
interstate trade; that the holding of stock by one of the de- 
fendant corporations in another, nder the circumstances de- 
ee in the petition, be declared illegal, and such further 
holding enjoined; and that each of the defendants be enjoined 
from carrying out the contracts and combinations described in 
the petition, and from attempting or continuing their attempts 
to monopolize. 

“The decree of the circuit court, which was rendered after 
the trial of that cause, was not regarded by the Government as 
granting the entire relief sought and an appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Court. That court held the combination to be unlawful, 
and then approached the question of remedy with acknowledged 
perplexity of mind. The Chief Justice pointed out wherein 
the decree of the court below was insufficient to grant the relief 
sought, and said: 

“We might at once resort to one or the other of two general reme- 
dies: (a) The allowance of a . injunction restraining the 
combination as a universality and all the individuals and corporations 
which form a part of or cooperate in it in any manner or form from 
continuing to engage in interstate commerce until the illegal situation 
be cured * * +; or (b) to direct the appointment of a receiver to 
take charge of the assets and property in this country of the combi- 
nation in all its ramifications for the purpose of preventing a continued 
violation of the law, and thus working out by a sale of the property of 
the combination, or otherwise, a condition of things which would not 
be repugnant to the prohibitions of the act. (221 U. S., 186-87.) 

“But having regard to the vast interests affected, the court 
concluded it should adjudge that the combination was in all 
respects a violation of the Jaw, and then refer it back to the 
circuit court, as it did— ° 


“to hear the parties, by evidence or otherwise, as it may be deemed 
proper. for the purpose of ascertaining and determining upon some plan 
or method of dissolving the combination and of re-creating out of the 
elements now composing it a new condition which shall be honestly in 
harmony with and not repugnant to the law. (221 U. S., 187.) 

“The court laid emphasis upon the necessity, while giving 
complete and efficacious effect to the prohibition of the statute, 
of accomplishing this result with as little injury as possible 
to the interests of the general public and with a proper regard 
for the vast interests of private property which might have 
become vested in many persons as a result of the acquisition, 
either by way of stock ownership or otherwise, of interests in 
the combination, without any guilty knowledge or intent in any 
way to become participants in the wrongs found to have existed 
in bringing about the result condemned; and the court finally 
provided that, in case within eight months such a dissolution 
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and reorganization should not have been brought about, it 
should be the duty of the circuit court— 

“either by way of an injunction restraining the movement of the 
products of the combination in the channels of interstate or forei 
commerce or by the appointment of a receiver, to give effect to 
requirements of the statute. (221 U. S., 188.) 

“ By this decree the Supreme Court remitted the problem to 
the circuit court to be solved by means of evidence taken or 
otherwise, as it should find expedient. It was indeed ‘a novel 
burden laid upon a cireuit court of the United Staes, and one 
which called for the exercise by it of great responsibility. The 
four judges of that court addressed themselves to the task with 
earnest thought and serious consideration. The combination 
which was submitted to them for dissolution possessed assets 
whose book value was more than $280,000,000. It had issued 
and outstanding in the hands of the public upwards of $104,- 
000,000 of bonds and $78,000,000 of preferred stock. It carried 
on business in every State of the Union and in foreign coun- 
tries. Its gross income for the year 1907 amounted to upward 
of $36,000,000. Only the holders of the common stock—$40,- 
000,000 in par value—had voting power, and the entire combi- 
nation in all its parts was, therefore, in the control of the hold- 
ers of a majority of that $40,000,000 of stock. After many 
months of study and negotiation a plan of disintegration was 
prepared and was approved by the court. By this plan the 
American Tobacco Co. and each and every one of the corpora- 
tions, which the court had held to be in and of itself a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade, were disintegrated, and the business 
of the combination was divided up among 14 separate and dis- 
tinct corporations in such manner that no one corporation was 
given a proportion of the business in any particular line in ex- 
cess of 40 per cent of the business of the country in that line, 
and, save in one or two instances, not in excess of one-third of 
the business in that line. The business of the tobacco company 
was largely a business in brands, and the various brands were 
so distributed among the respective companies that no one com- 
pany had the advantage in brands over any other; the business 
was also so distributed that no company was given a dominant 
position in the purchase of any particular type of leaf tobacco 
over any other company. The licorice business, tin-foil business, 
and the snuff business were separated from the tobacco business 
and transferred to separaté corporations, and the companies 
engaged in foreign business were divorced entirely from the 
domestic companies. This plan of distribution was submitted 
to and approved as economically sound by the experts of the 
Bureau of Corporations of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, who had, through a study of years, become thoroughly 
familiar with the tobacco industry. 

“ Of the $104,000,000 of bonds outstanding, provision was made 
to pay off one-half of them in cash and to exchange the re- 
mainder for bonds of the different distributee companies bear- 
ing an additional 1 per cent per annum of interest to the ex- 
isting bonds were given. The voting power, which, as I have 
mentioned, was entirely in the hands of the holders of the com- 
mon stock, was conferred upon the holders of the preferred 
stocks, so that in each of the distributee companies (among 
which the greater part of the tobacco business proper was dis- 
tributed) instead of the control being in the hands of a majority 
of 40 it was put in the hands of a majority of 118, and by that 
method the control was taken entirely out of the hands of the 
individual defendants who had controlled the combination in 
the past, and they were enjoined from increasing their holdings. 
All restrictive covenants, foreign and domestic, were termi- 
nated. All agreements between the respective companies were 
ended. The 14 companies among which the business was dis- 
tributed were specifically enjoined from conveying property 
from one to the other, from acquiring stock in one another, from 
lending financial assistance to each other. They were enjoined 
from making agreements with each other as to price, terms of 
purchase or sale of leaf tobacco or other products dealt in by 
them, or apportioning business among themselves with respect 
to localities. Every company was enjoined from employing the 
same business organization as that of any other company, from 
having the same purchasing or selling agents, and from occu- 
pying the same offices. They were enjoined from having com- 
mon directors or common officers. Every distributee company 
was enjoined, from doing business except in its own name or 
that of a subsidiary company, and where business was done in 
the name of a subsidiary it was required that the product must 
bear the name of the controlling company. They were enjoined 
from selling any brand of product upon condition that the pur- 
chaser should also buy of the vendor some other brand manu- 
factured or sold by it. 

“This decree marked a distinct advance over that in the 
Standard Oll case or, for the matter of that, any previous case, 


It is safe to say that no such drastic and comprehensive decree 
has ever been rendered by a court of justice in this or any other 
country, and, save on the assumption that business men of in- 
telligence are ready to violate the solemn mandate of the courts 
of the United States, no intelligent person who has- examined 
and understands the subject can honestly say that this decree 
fails to effectuate a complete and absolute disintegration of the 
unlawful combination found to exist and to make it impossible 
to continue or renew the practices which in the past have 
brought about the monopoly this decree has destroyed.” 

“The first superficial criticism of the decree which was made 
was that a distribution of stocks of a number of companies 
pro rata among the stockholders of one of them was merely 
perpetuating the same control in a different form. The argu- 
ment, if sound, would be properly addressed to the legislative 
branch of the Government as a basis for new legislation; for 
the perfect legality of the condition resulting from such dis- 
tribution, as I have shown, has been settled by the Supreme 
Court. But, economically considered, the criticism is equally 
unsound. The common experience of mankind is that indi- 
vidual owners of stocks in different corporations who are free 
to sell do not continue to hold the same interests indefinitely; 
and the whole effort to secure control of competing companies 
through stock owning has been based upon the theory that if 
the stockholders were left to themselves they could not be re- 
lied upon to perpetuate a common control. In the very short 
time that has elapsed since the entry of the decree in the 
Tobacco case the process of pulling apart has been progressively 
rapid. One of the principal ‘sources of irritation against this 
combination grew out of its distributing company—the United 
Cigar Stores Co.—a company which the courts refused to hold 
was of and by itself an unlawful combination. Its stock was 
distributed pro rata to and among the shareholders of the 
American Tobacco Co. Every share has since been sold and 
acquired by persons having no interests in the other distributee 
companies. Short of absolute confiscation of the properties and 
of the destruction of these property interests which the Su- 
preme Court pointed out as the objects of legitimate solicitude 
by the Government, no more complete or absolute dissolution 
Pe a trust could be accomplished than has been done by this 

ecree. 


The very high prices quoted on the curb market for many 
of the stocks distributed out of both the oil and the tobacco 
combinations have been taken as demonstrating that no real 
change of monopolistic control has been accomplished by 
these decrees. But these prices are based, first, upon the dis- 
covery of the actual amounts of properties which these com- 
panies possess, and which—especially in the case of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co., which had never made full statements of their 
assets and earnings to the public—are far in excess of what 
the public knew or believed them to be; and secondly, upon 
the mistaken belief that these companies in competition will 
continue to make the same profits which they enjoyed in 
monopolistic combination. 

“Only time will demonstrate the results of the separate 
activities of these companies; but it is idle to expect that they 
can earn in competition the same profits they did when held 
together under a single management. 


“The flippant charge made in some quarters that nothing 
has been accomplished by the Sherman Act, and that by these 
recent decrees the trusts affected have merely changed their 
coats, as it were, and renewed their existence in other forms, 
is based either upon ignorance or upon willful misrepresentation. 

“Indeed, the criticism, whether friendly or hostile, ignores 
the fact that the disintegration of every one of the great combi- 
nations presents a different problem. The legislative branch of 
the Government has left it entirely to the courts to deal with 
combinations found to exist in violation of law. What shall 
the courts do? Shall they in every case enjoin the combination 
from engaging in interstate commerce, thus destroying the 
industry, or shall they in every case appoint receivers to sell 
the property? The Supreme Court has answered this by re- 
fusing to do any such thing. The Supreme Court has com- 
munded the circuit courts to ascertain, either by taking evidence 
or otherwise, when a combination adjudged unlawful shall have 
been so separated that the parts are not separately or in their 
relation to each other unlawful combinations. The circuit 
court in the Tobacco case worked out a result the full beneficial 
results of which will become increasingly apparent, despite the 
efforts in some quarters to discredit and belittle its work. Con- 
gress might have enacted some other means of dealing with 
such problems, as, for instance, by providing that when a com- 
bination has been found by the courts to exist in violation of the 
law it should be given a certain time to dissolve in conformity 
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with plans approved by an administrative department, like the 
Bureau of Corporations in the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. But Congress has not seen fit to enact any such legis- 
lation. Yet in the most difficult problem yet submitted to the 
court the experts of that bureau have studied and approved the 
plan as completely destroying the tobacco monopoly and re- 
storing competitive conditions. 

“The courts and the law officers of the Government will con- 
tinue to work out these problems as best they may in the ab- 
sence of more direct constructive legislation, and it is to be 
hoped that any legislation which is enacted may be intelligently 
conceived with a view to facilitating the termination of evils 
which have been allowed to grow up, without injury to the 
legitimate concerns of the business world, without destruction 
to the vast property rights involved, and that such legislation 
shall not be merely molded by partisan resentment at the ad- 
ministrative branch of the Government, which, with the aid 
of the courts, has successfully solved, in the difficult instances 
which have thus far arisen, problems which the legislative 
branch has not even attempted to solve, and with respect to 
which it has not yet provided any assistance or furnished any 
guide. It is comparatively easy to determine when a combi- 
nation has grown up to monopolistic proportions in violation of 
law; it is much more difficult to determine to what extent and 
in what manner it shall be separated to harmonize with law, 
and what measures shall be taken to prevent a repetition of 
the same illegal efforts. 

“But much may be accomplished by compelling these newly 
constituted organizations to take a new start, Warned for the 
future by injunction against specific acts, and animated by an 
honest desire to obey the law, for, in business life, as in other 
walks of life— 


To live by law, acting the law we live by without fear, and because 
right is right to follow right, were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” 


The Postman, an Older Character than the Sphinx. 


SPEECH 
HON. STEVEN B. AYRES, 


OF NEW YORK. ’ 
In Inn House or Representatives, 


Friday, April 26, 1912, 

On the bill (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 
fer other purposes. 

Mr. AYRES said: 

Mr. Speaker: There is reason to believe that the postman is 
an older character than even the time-honored Sphinx. A post 
office for the service of the king probably came into being almost 
as soon as the first strong man had extended his rule beyond his 
immediate vision. The old-time post was eye and ear, hands 
and feet to the old-time ruler.» 

Doubtless at the beginning its chief business was correspond- 
ence that advertised the monarch of the plans and movements of 
his subjects and of the character of their substance. But the 
advertising letter was quickly followed by appropriate samples 
of the advertised goods, and a little later the same machinery 
served for the general transport of such of the sampled produce 
as was wanted for the satisfaction of the palate of the ruler or 
for the decoration of his person and that of his palaces and his 
villas. The old-time post also performed the further service of 
advertising to the subjects the decrees issued by the ruler for 
the public welfare. r- 

On occasion the old-time post was of some incidental advan- 

tage to the subject, as, for instance, when the tears of Queen 

Esther prevailed upon King Ahashuerus to hasten his postmen 

to the ends of his empire with the decree reversing Haman’s 

orders for the massacre of the Jews of his realm. Its primary 
purpose, however, was espionage and taxation service of the 
king. 

This kind of post office arrived at its ultimate perfection in 
the Cursus Publicus, the letter, freight, and passenger post of 
imperial Rome, in the end the publie curse of Rome, prototype 
of the modern express company, which the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York in 1898 styled an unrestrained monopoly that 
levies taxes upon business, arbitrary, excessive, exorbitant, pro- 
hibitory. Customers that can not escape them are eaten up by 
them.” 

The taxation of this modern Cursus Publicus, like that of 
old Rome, is taxation without representation in its most dan- 


gerous form. It is instinct with discrimination against the 
weak in favor of the strong. 

Saye in the case of the University Posts of Paris and Bologna, 
which for centuries transported not only the correspondence but 
the baggage and persons of the students as well between their 
homes and the great medieval schools, save in this single in- 
stance, I think, the principles of the Roman Cursus Publicus 
largely, dominated every postal service that came into being 
from the days of Cæsar Augustus down to the establishment of 
the English Uniform Penny Letter Post of Rowland Hill. 

The old-time post was essentially a private enterprise, run 
for the private profit, and carefully restricted to the private use 
of the governing power. The extent of its service is shown by 
this memoranda as to the curious articles sometimes franked by 
the old English post office: 

Fifteen hounds, going to the King of the Romans, with a free pass. 
O wire i going as laundresses to my Lord Ambassador 

Dr. Crichton, carrying with him a cow and divers other necessaries. 

Even the first order issued for the establishment of a post 
office in the American Colonies directed the postmasters to fur- 
nish horses for the transportation of travelers, at a rate of 
threepence a mile for a horse and fourpence a mile for a guide; 
parcels up to 80 pounds to be carried on the guide's horse free. 

But public convenience, public security, public prosperity re- 
ceived little regard in old-time legislation. In England up to 
1839 and in the United States up to 1845 postal rates were 
almost as bewildering as American express rates are to-day. It 
was next to impossible to secure accurate information as to the 
tax that might be exacted from the recipient of a postal packet. 
The rates were always determined by distance, always on the 
principle of “ what the subject would bear.” The high, uncer- 
tain charges forbade the use of the mails to the poor, hindered 
the development of trade and of commerce, checked the growth 
of postal revenues. The governing classes sent their mail mat- 
ter free. Franks were sometimes sold, sometimes given to sery- 
ants in lieu of wages. The American slave government closely 
followed its English ancestor. For this chaotic private service 
(stockholding enterprise) Rowland Hill substituted the public- 
service post office, based on the cost of the service principle, 
making the very lowest local postal rate the uniform standard 
rate for all distances, and lo, a new world was born! 

The aim of the post office is still the service of the king. To- 
day, however, it serves the citizen king, advertising to him the 
plans and movements of his public servants—Congressmen and 
Senators, advertising to them his orders, while also giving to 
him the essential news as to where best to satisfy his wants 
and dispose of his wares. That the machinery employed for 
this service is equally fitted for the transport of his advertis- 
ing samples is clearly evident. 

This work, indeed, is already well begun. The United States 
post office is handling publishers’ merchandise to-day in parcels, 
at 1 cent a pound, and this for all distances. It is also han- 
dling ordinary merchandise in 4-pound packets at 1 cent an 
ounce. The continued evolution of this wonderful service is 
inevitable. Nothing can long check its onward movement. 

The modern post office inaugurated in England by Rowland 
Hill, in 1839, and by Abraham Lincoln in the United States, in 
1863, is the citadel of liberty. It is the hope of industry. Its 
underlying principle is Cooperation.” Its motto is “One for 
all. All for one.” 

Its system of uniform rates tends to equalize both com- 
mercial and social conditions, at once elevating the most un- 
fortunately located backwoodsman to the condition of the most 
fortunate townsman, and, on the other hand, elevating the 
child of the slum to the condition of his most happy country 
brother. It brings to all equality of opportunity. 

That the friends of liberty in the United States quickly 
realized the possibilities of this wonderful service is proved by 
the following extract from the report of the postal committee 
of the National House of Representatives of 1844: 

To content the man dwelling more remote from town, with his lonely 
lot, by giving him regular and frequent means of intercommunication ; 
to assure the emigrant who plants his new home on the skirts of the 
distant wilderness or prairie that he is not forever severed from the 
kindred and society that still shares his interest and love; to prevent 
those whom the swelling tide of 8 is constantly pressing to the 
verge of the wilderness from sin into the hunter or savage state; 
to render the citizen, howsoever far from the seat of government, 
worthy by proper knowledge and intelligence of his ees privileges 
as a sovereign constitutent of the Government; to diffuse throughout 
all parts of the land enlightenment, social improvement, and national 
affinities, elevating our propis in the scale of civilization and binding 
them together in patriotic affection—this, said the House posta! com- 
mittee of 1844, is the end of the t office. 7 

Five years later Con man Palfrey, of Massachusetts, in. his great 


s h behalf of an American uniform 2-cent letter rate, made in the 
ouse of Representatives February 21, 1849, echoed the same senti- 


ments: “I think much of colleges; I dearly love common schools; but 
I shall not at present undertake to say that cheap postage will not turn 
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out to be an institution for education more efficient than any other. I 
can not tell how soon it might be a question whether the mariner's com- 
pass or the art of printing had changed the condition of man more than 


a good system of postage. Never was a simpler mechanism devised for 
working out good and great effects. 


The silver-tongued Elihu Burritt followed with the demand 
for a cheap ocean postage that would bind the nations together 
with “hooks stronger than steel.” In 1856 President Tileston, 
of the New York Postal League, declared that the adoption of 
the system of uniform postal rates in England had reduced the 
cost of the service to one-fourth of the old régime. 

On the 10th of June, 1870, the eloquent Sumner congratulated 
the Senate that slavery being dead one more step might well 
be taken in behalf of a wider liberty by the establishment of a 
1-cent letter rate. And this is his language: 


Not to make money, but to prac the welfare of the people and 
to increase the ny et of all. Such is the precious object 1 would 
propose, and here I ask no such question as “ Will it pay?“ It may 
not pay in revenue at once, but it will pay in what is above price. 
Unhappily the t office, whether at home or abroad, has been from 
the beginning little more than a taxing machine, a contrivance to 
make money. In England it was at times farmed out to the specu- 
lator, and then it was charged with the support of a royal mistress or 
favorite. For its profits only was it regarded and not for its agency 
in the concerns of life. In other respects it was not unlike the 
government, which was simply a usurpation for the benefit of a few. 
All this is much changed, at least among us, and government Is the 
creation of the people for their good. 

instead of a mere taxing machine, a contrivance for making money, 
the post office should be an omnipresent minister, reaching out its 
aa tudinous help and comfort into all the homes in our widespread 
and. 

It is because Senators see the post office only In its least elevated, 
not to say its most vulgar, character that there is this hesitation. 
Contemplate for one moment, if you please, its great and beautiful 


office. It is the universal messenger of the people, bearing tidings 
of all kinds, whether of business, hope, affection, 5 joy, or 
sorrow, and articulates them throughout the land. There is nothing 


that man can do, desire, or feel that is not contained in the various 
and abounding errands. The letters of a single day are the epitome 
of life, and this service is unceasing. Every day the poenger (Bins 
over the land from city to city, from town to town, from village to 
village, from house to house, leaving everywhere the welcome token. 
Such a messenger is more than a winged mercury, with sandaled feet 
and purse In hand, whose special care was commerce. It is an angel 
in reality as well as name. 

Of all existing departments, the post office is most entitled to con- 
sideration, for it is the most universal in its beneficence. That public 
welfare which is the declared object of all the departments appears 
here in its most attractive form, There is nothing which is not 
hel by the post office. is business in question? The post office is 
at band with invaluable aid, quickening and 8 ts activities, 
Is it charity?! The post office is the good Samaritan, omnipresent in 
all the highways of the land. Is it the precious intercourse of friends? 
The post office is carrier, interpreter, handmaid. Is it education? The 
post ofice is schoolmaster, with school for all and with scholars by 
the million. Is it the service of the Government? The post office lends 
itself so completely to this essential work that the national will is car- 
ried without noise or effort to the most remote post office, where would 
be that national unity with irresistible guaranty of equal rights to all 
-which is the glory of the Republic. 


In 1874 the German postmaster general, Dr. Stephan, estab- 
lished the World Letter Post Union, projected in 1862 by the 
American Postmaster General, Montgomery Blair. In 1878 the 
United States cast one of the 15 votes approving of Dr. Stephan’s 
proposal for an international parcel post. In 1880 the German 
suggestion became an established fact, but without the coopera- 
tion of the United States. In 1885 the convention of Lisbon 
enlarged the parcel limit of 1880 from 7 to 11 pounds ond ex- 
tended its services to a population of 262,000.000. : 

An international C. O. D. service, the issue of letters of 
identity, the transport of letters and boxes of declared value, 
and postal subscriptions for newspapers and magazines either ac- 
companied or quickly followed the international parcel post. 
Domestic parcel services were rapidly established in almost 
every civilized country and in many half-civilized countries, 
with ever-widening weight limits and ever-diminishing rates. 

Tn 1883 the blind Postmaster General Fawcett presided at the 
birth of the English parcel post, and in 1890 Sir George Findlay, 
manager of the London & Northwestern Railroad, said of it: 

The parcel post compared with its elder brother, “the letter post.“ 
is yet in its infancy, but it has almost at a bound become one of the 
great institutions of the country and has fully justified its inception. 

In recent years—since 1892—the English private transport 
tax on parcels under 300 pounds, technically called “smalls,” 
has been increared from 4 per cent on the larger parcels to 500 
per cent on the smaller, but not only has the post office pro- 
tected the 11-pound packet from this increased tax, on par- 
cels over 1 pound the rate has been decreased one-third. To-day 
the English postal leader, Henniker Heaton, is advocating a 112- 
pound C. O. D parcel post, with rates of 2 cents a pound, minimum 
4 cents, 50 cents on a 112-pound parcel—this to save the small 
farmers of England from the rapacity of the private transport 
companies, whose extortionate taxes and inadequate service, he 
claims, are devastating the country and causing a national loss 
of $300,000,000 a yenr. 
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Experience is proving the British and colonial parcel post, 
with its rates of 24 cents on a 3-pound parcel, 48 cents on 7 
pounds, 72 cents on larger parcels up to 11 pounds, to be a most 
effective mechanism for the enrichment of both England and 
her colonies. ; : . 

The year 1885 saw the United States provided with a uniform 
2 cents-an-ounce letter post, a cent-an-ounce 4-pound merchan- 
dise post, and, what has proved of inestimable value as the 
citadel of the liberty and independence of the American press 
as well as a means of public education, a cent-a-pound—public 
school, public advertising—post that has fully justified all the 
claims of Palfrey and of Sumner. ` 

During the 10 years following 1885, however, the expressman 
held well-nigh supreme sway at Washington. The splendid 
postal schemes projected by Postmasters General Vilas and 
Wanamaker were effectually sidetracked. 

Mr. Vilas would have solved the question of railway mail pay- 
by the government ownership of postal cars, saving thereby the 
full value of the cars every year. 

Mr, Wanamaker would have reorganized the whole service on 
a business basis, and would have secured to us a 1-cent letter 
rate, 10-cent telegrams, 3-cent telephones, house-to-house collec- 
tion and delivery, a steadily extending parcel post, foreign and 
domestic, but the four great express companies stood in his 
path and damned his every movement forward. They cut off 
the free reforwarding system from everything but first-class 
matter. In 1896 they reenacted the law restricting the weight 
limit of merchandise to 4 pounds. The same year Congressman 
Loud, chairman of the House postal committee, brought for- 
ward a most subtle proposition for the absorption of the post 
office by the railways, proposing as a first step the abolition of 
that great organ of publie intelligence—the cent-a-pound pub- 
lishers’ post. 

This purpose was clearly set forth in the following statement 
of Mr. Loud, thrice repeated in the reports on his various bills 
attacking the second-class service: ` 

There is much maudlin sentiment among many of our people about 
the Fost Office Department. Many compare it with the Wr ani 
Navy Departments, and say it should not be run for profit or even to 
pay the expense of operation, but should be supported by taxation and 
run in the interest of and for the people. To our mind, however, there 
is no comparison; the one is for the defense of the Nation as a whole; 
no one individual needs their protecting arm more than another, and 
all are taxed according to their Means for their support. The Post 
Office Department is an accommodation to the great mass of our le, 
but not an absolute necessity; private means could as well, or better, 
be adapted to the transmission of our mails, and in the opinion of the 
writer of this report—and that opinion is formed after many years of 
practical and theoretical experience in postal affairs—could be so done 
much more cheaply, with quicker dispatch, and better satisfaction to 
the people. 

Up to 1887 it was unlawful to exchange salable merchandise 
by mail between the United States and any foreign country. Our 
parcel-post convention of 1887 with Mexico first infringed upon 
this express commandment, but no other important parcel-post 
convention followed until 1899, when President McKinley estab- 
lished the first European parcel-post convention—that with 
Germany. The special characteristic of this convention was 
that it allowed each country to determine the tax paid on its 
export parcels. Previous to this convention our Government 
had made a few conventions with the West Indies and some 
South American Governments, but in each case had dictated 
the conditions of the service in both directions—12 cents a 
pound each way; $1.32 on 11-pound packets. Under the con- 
vention with Germany our Government still continued this tax 
on American export parcels, while Germany taxed her export 
parcels to the United States—11 pounds, 58 cents. The scheme 
was a triumphant success from the start; naturally enough, 
however, the American-bound packets largely exceeded those 
from America to Germany, both in weight and in number. 

In 1902, American bound, 44,952, average weight over 7} 
pounds; Germany bound, 24,694, weighing on an average only 
2% pounds. The total number of parcels thus interchanged be- 
tween Germany and the United States in 1902 reached the large 
amount of 69,646, while the total international service of the 
United States amounted to only 149,916 parcels, having a weight 
of 662,502 pounds, a little over 331 tons. 

The enormous German business and its bulky packets so 
frightened the American authorities that they forthwith notified 
the German Government that although Tunis and Egypt and 
Spain were able to handle 11-pound packets the United States 
found such a weight altogether beyond their ability. On the 
Ist of July, 1903, the weight limit of our parcel service with 
Germany was therefore cut down to 4 pounds 6 ounces. From 
that time forward our international parcel service stood prac- 
tically still until the spring of 1909, when President Taft re- 
vived the old 11-pound parcel-post convention with Germany 
and inaugurated a series of similar conyentions with other 
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European countries, which leave our parcel-post services, inter- 
national and national, as follows; 

Weight limit: Foreign, 11 pounds; domestic, 4 pounds. 

Rates: To the United States, about 8 cents per pound; from United 
States, 12 cents per pound; within United States, 16 cents ES ind. 
8 Norway (21 pounds), 16 cents; to Norway, 36 cents; domestic, 
8 eee 8 (43 pounds), 33 cents; to Germany, 60 cents; domes- 

c, 72 cents. 

From Italy g unds), 39 cents; to Italy, 84 cents; domestic, $1.12. 
83 ritain (7 pounds), 55 cents; to Great Britain, 84 cents; 

mes 12. 

From Italy (11 pounds), 79 cents; to Italy, $1.32; domestic, $1.76. 
= grom Se {11 pounds), 79 cents; to Great Britain, $1.32; 

omes .76. 
41.70 N (11 pounds), 81 cents; to Germany, $1.32; domestic, 

Under these new arrangements the international parcel-post 
services are growing with leaps and bounds. For the year end- 
ing June 30, 1911, the American parcels dispatched numbered 
615,260, the average weight being 2.96 pounds. The number 
of parcels received amounted to 359,219, the average weight 
being 4.68 pounds. The total weight of the parcels dispatched 
was 1,824,623 pounds; received, 1,680,724 pounds, 

The following figures will give some idea of the parcel ex- 
ports of the leading commercial countries: 


Eeports by post, 1909. 


576, 523 
itain.-...2+.-.--| 2,706,880 | 250,820 76.5% ee 
me e : 292; 525 167,962 | 1; 100, 000 


As compared with the nations of Europe our foreign parcel 
post is yet but an infant, but the fact that the weight of our 
export parcels increased in 1911 by more than 22 per cent over 
1910, and the number of the parcels increased by 18 per cent, 
indicates what might happen if President Taft and Postmaster 
General Hitchock should cut down our export parcel rate to 8 
cents a pound, and thus place us somewhat on a par with our 
European friends in their exports by post to the United States, 
and should at the same time arrange with our foreign friends 
Se the insurance of the merchandise exchanged to their full 
value. 

In his report of 1911 Second Assistant Postmaster General 
Stewart says of the increase of our business with the outside 
world: 


The increase in the number and weight of parcels sent to foreign 
countries is a clear indication of the advantages which it offers to 
American exporters, who have no other cheap and convenient means 
of conyeying commodities of small bulk fo foreign ports. 


The necessity of a cheap and efficient parcel or sample post 
as a supplement to the American advertisers’ cent-a-pound post 
was well expressed by Mr. Milton Jackson in his address on a 
parcel post before the International Commercial Congress of 
Philadelphia in 1899: 


However— 


Said Mr. Jackson— 


men differ in opinion upon subsidies and tariffs, there are some propo- 
sitions upon which we all agree. To whatever country we belong, we 
do not object to receiving free samples of products of any other nation 
on earth, accompanied by description and price quotation. We all 
prefer to purchase only of what our eyes ve beheld. Confidence 
must be telt before we can consent to e an inyestment. 

The merchant or producer who can not present a sample of the 

s offered is ata t disadvantage in competition with his com- 
petitor who has samples on exhibition and who carries them to his 
prospective market. 

Commerce is made up of trade in two important classes of products— 
staple goods and specialties. What may be staple in one market may 
be a rare specialty in another. 

While staples form the greater volume, specialties educate those who 
receive them. cialties are the product of the latest thought. 
Specialties sell at the greatest per cent profit. It is for the producer 
of specialties we speak, and not less for the producer than for the 
consumer. This is a reciprocal matter. 

And, again, we speak for the products of the small manufacturer. 
In the United States we have thousands of these, none of whom can 
individually afford to bear the expense of sending capable salesmen to 
the ends of the earth. 

All specialties must be advertised, must be sampled by the pur- 
chaser before he will buy, and the producer must bear the expense of 
introducing his specialty and of rendering it a staple in the market. 

We claim that the simplest and most effective foreign advertisement 
is by sample, and that by parcel post these may be most easily dis- 
tributed. y this means remote nations may discover mutual interests 
in the products of the other, and friendly and more intimate relations 
would saturally follow. f 

Send from Brazil to a hundred selected names taken from the Blue 


Book of Philadelphia 100 samples of some extra-delicious coffee, duly 


labeled, and a demand for that brand of coffee would instantly create 
orders for stocks from our leading grocers. 

The matter of import and export duty may be referred to the over- 
5 mai of the Consular ce, and can be easily adjusted in each indi- 
vidual case according to the law of the land interested. 


Let us join in a proposal. Let this Congress declare for a universal 

post—as universal as the World Letter Post Union. 

As for the people of the United States, now that they are about to 
develop a colonial policy, now that they have in part learned that we 
may not safely depend upon our home markets to keep the wheels of 
industry moving and our laborers well paid, shall we not accept the 
lessons set by gland and by Germany and copied (as to parcel post) 
within the limits of our own country? 

Let us adopt every facility, remove every unjust barrier, and cement 
our friendship by treaties—postal treaties—that shall bind o&r common 
interests and enable the people of the nation most remote from these 
United States to share with us and we with them in all gifts that can 
be transported that make for human comfort and the progress of the 
race, 7 

And the congress voted unanimously in favor of Mr. Jack- 
son’s proposition, praying the United States and all other coun- 
tries to join in the International Parcel Post Union. Public- 
spirited citizens of New York City have ably supported this en- 
lightened policy, Mr. James L. Cowles, of the Postal Progress 
League, giving much of his valuable time to spreading the 
gospel of advance. 

Under the differentiation of modern industry the world offers 
none too large a market for the satisfaction of our wants and 
the disposal of our wares, none too wide opportunities for our 
enjoyment and our employment. 

The demand of the times for the reduction of the cost of 
living and for the widening of the opportunities for getting a 
living can only be met, I believe, by the breaking down of the 
legal barriers that now hinder international intercourse and by 
a world-wide postal service, covering the whole business of 
public transportation and transmission—a service managed by 
a United States of the world, with low, uniform rates steadily 
diminishing with the improvement of our postal machinery and 
its more efficient management, until the time shall quickly come 
when the weakest hand, the most timid voice, shall reach to the 
ends of the earth and command its richest treasures, 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 
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HON. GEORGE WHITE, 


OF OHIO, 


IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 24, 1912, 

On the bill (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 
‘for other purposes. 

Mr. WHITE said: 

Mr. SrrakEkn: When the Post Office appropriation bill was 
under consideration in the House a few days ago it afforded me 
much pleasure to vote in favor of the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Mvrpockx] to increase the salaries of 
watchmen, messengers, and laborers $100 a year. 

I was also deeply interested in the discussion which took place 
regarding the appropriation to provide for promotion of 75 per 
cent, instead of 50 per cent as heretofore, of the clerks and 
carriers to the highest grades in their respective offices. Judg- 
ing from the remarks of my colleague from Ohio [Mr. ALLEN] 
there will be sufficient appropriation to provide for the promo- 
tion of every efficient clerk and carrier to the highest grades 
who will be eligible for promotion, as the normal changes in 
the service through death, resignations, and transfers will be 
more than sufficient to make up the remainder of the 25 per 
cent not provided for in this bill. I sincerely hope and trust 
that this is so, as these letter carriers and clerks in post offices 
are the men who perform the real work, and they should receive 
proper encouragement by way of promotions when deserved. 
I also favor Mr. ALLEN’s bill for automatic promotions to these 
highest grades. ; 

The Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads should 
ceive the congratulations of the Members of this House for the 
recommendations for new legislation which they have covered 
in the Post Office appropriation bill. That the different items 
submitted to the House for consideration are ones that the 
Members desired to vote upon is attested by the vote in support 
of the special rule that will permit this new legislation to be 
considered as regular business. I heartily favor section 5, 
which provides an eight-hour workday for letter carriers and 
post-office clerks, as I believe that these men are entitled to the 
benefits of an eight-hour law just as much as are other em- 
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ployees in the Government service. I was always under the 
belief that the postal employees worked but eight hours a day, 
and it was not until I became a Member of this body and have 
made inquiry in order that I could vote intelligently that I 
discovered the true conditions. When the general debate is 
finished and section 5 of the bill comes before the House for a 
vote it will afford me much pleasure to be recorded in favor of 
an eight-hour day for these clerks and carriers. 

I am also heartily in favor of the section in the bill which 
will grant the right of petition to the postal employees and per- 
mit them to present their grievances to their Member of Con- 
gress without fear of losing their positions. Much has been 
said about the famous “ gag rule” since the appropriation bill 
has been under consideration, much of which I heartily indorse. 
I believe that the constitutional rights of the civil-service em- 
ployees have been taken away from them through the Executive 
order promulgated by President Roosevelt and reissued by 
President Taft, but which, I am pleased to say, has been modi- 
fied by the President in an order issued a short time ago. 

The postal service is the one branch of the Government that 
is near and dear to the public. We should endeavor to make 
the service as perfect as possible and give to the public every 
benefit in the way of the prompt delivery of the mail. 

We should also give fair consideration to the employees in 
the postal service and accord them, at least, the same treatment 
as is enjoyed by employees in other branches of the Government 
service. It is my opinion that a contented and satisfied work- 
ing force makes a progressive and perfect service. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 
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HON. HORACE M. TOWNER, 
OF IOWA, 


In THE HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, April 26, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21279) making ↄppropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. TOWNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to congratulate the House and the 
people of the country on the spirit of fairness which has 
brought before us for consideration the provisions of this bill 
relating to highway improvement. Many bills have been intro- 
duced, and gentlemen who presented them were anxious that 
their particular proposition should be favorably considered. 
But the desire for the public good through the attainment 
speedily of legislation has overcome individual preference and 
pride, and I believe that all or nearly all the sponsors of those 
individual bills are now supporting this compromise measure. 

The bill reads as follows: 


That for the pur of this act certain highways of the several 
States, and the civil subdivisions thereof, are classified as follows: 

Class A shall embrace roads of not less than 1 mile in length, upon 
which no grade shall be steeper than is reasonably and practicabl 
necessary in view of the natural topography of the locality, well 
drained, with a road track not less than 9 feet wide composed of shell, 
vitrified brick, or macadam, graded, crowned, compacted, and main- 
tained in such manner that it shall have continuously a firm, smooth 
surface, and all other roads having a road track not less than 9 feet 
wide of a construction equally smooth, firm, durable, and expensive, 
and continuously kept in proper repair. Class B shall embrace roads 
of not less than 1 mile in length, upon which no grade shall be steeper 
than is reasonably and practicably necessary in view of the natural 
topography of the locality, well drained, with a road track not less than 
9 feet wide composed of burnt clay, gravel, or a proper combination of 
sand and clay, sand and gravel, or rock and gravel, constructed and 
maintained in such manner as to have continuously a firm, smooth sur- 
face. Class C shall embrace rosds of not less than 1 mile in length 
upon which no grade shall be steeper than is reasonably and practicably 
necessary in view of the natural topography of the locality, with ample 
side ditches, so constructed and crowned as to shed water Be eed into 
the side ditches, continuously kept well compacted and th a firm, 
smooth surface by dragging or other adequate means, so that it shall 
be reasonably AS or yong for wheeled vehicles at all times. That when- 
ever the United States shall use any highway of any State, or civil sub- 
division thereof, which falls within classes A, B, or C, for the purpose 
of transporting rural mail, compensation for such use shall be made at 
the rate of $25 per annum per mile for highways of class A, $20 per 
annum per mile for highways of class B, and $15 per annum per mile 
for er, ak of class C. The United States shall not pay any com- 
pensation or toll for such use of such highways other n that pro- 
vided for in this section, and shall pay no compensation whatever for 
the use of any highway not falling within classes A, B. or C. That any 
question arising as to the proper classification of any road used for 
icra ah rural mail shall be determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. That the com 
enil of each fiscal year 


nsation herein provided for shall be paid at the 
y the Treasurer of the United States upon war- 


rants drawn upon him by the Postmaster General to the officers entitled 
to the custody of the funds of the respective highways entitled to com- 
pensation under this act. 

The provisions of this paragraph shall go into effect on the Ist day 
of July, 1913. 

This legislation is not impliedly or remotely within the power 
of Congress, it is directly within the express terms of the grant 
of power in the Constitution. That instrument confers upon 
Congress the power “to establish post offices and post roads.” 
Congress has exercised the power thus granted directly by build- 
ing and maintaining post roads through appropriations from 
the National Treasury. But for the most part this has been 
unnecessary, for in the evolution of transportation our princi- 
pal post roads have become the railroads, which have been 
built and are maintained by private enterprise. We have exer- 
cised the power indirectly by making them our agents and pay- 
ing them by appropriations for the carriage of the mails. This 
has been to the advantage of both parties, for the Government 
has been saved from the immense cost of building and maintain- 
ing roads and the roads have certainly been well paid for the 
service rendered; besides, many of the great trunk lines have 
been richly subsidized by grants of land from the public domain. 

Lately we have taken a further step in the development of 
the service contemplated and provided for by the Constitution. 
The General Government has established the rural free-delivery 
system, by which the agents of the Government use directly 
for immediate governmental purposes the country highways. 
These highways were built by the people and have been main- 
tained by the people for the use of the people. 

It is not contemplated that the Government will build or im- 
prove them, or maintain them, or supervise them. These bur- 
dens will be borne by the States, the local municipalities, and 
the adjoining landowners. But since the Government has be- 
come directly interested in the character of the roads and in 
their maintenance, because its agents and representatives are in 
constant use of them, it is both wise as a policy and as an act 
of justice to those upon whom rest the principal burden of build- 
ing and maintaining them that it should make some contribution 
to their maintenance. 

To do so, as we have seen, is within the power of Congress 
without any straining of the constitutional warrant. It is ex- 
clusively a question of policy for this body to consider and 
determine. The provision is moderate in its terms, it is fair, 
it will be capable of easy application, and its benefits will be 
widely and equitably distributed. 

It is unnecessary in this presence to argue the great, the im- 
mense, benefit that has followed the establishment of the rural 
free-delivery system. From every standpoint it has proven a 
blessing, which is by no means limited to those immediately 
served. It has brought the city and the country into close 
commercial relations, and so has benefited them both mate- 
rially. But its benefits are not to be measured by its financial 
advantages. In the dissemination of intelligence, as an effective 
means of education, as an instrument in the moral enlighten- 
ment of the people, it has proved of immense value. Gentlemen 
on this floor during this debate have spoken of the system as 
not self-sustaining, as being a burden to the carrying of which 
the cities were generously contributing. But there is not one 
of them who will propose the abandonment of the system, nor 
will they contend that it has not justified its establishment, nor 
will they assert that there is any other appropriation that is 
more wisely expended. There is not one of them but will list 
it as one of the greatest of the achievements of our national 
administration and glory in it as a notable triumph of our mod- 
ern civilization. 

It is most fortunate, Mr. Speaker, when in the exercise of its 
appropriating power Congress can not only justify an expendi- 
ture to its immediate object, but can at the same time by such 
act stimulate and assist some great and worthy cause, the ac- 
complishment of which is generally desired and of admitted 
public benefit. Such is the case in the present instance. It is 
confidently believed that the cause of good roads in the United 
States will receive from our contemplated action an impulse 
and encouragement that will go far toward securing the perma- 
nent improvement of the principal highways of the country. 
For this reason it is not alone as payment for the immediate 
use of the public roads that the appropriations contemplated by 
this act can be justified. The amounts paid will be small, it is 
true, but they will serve as a premium for local interest and as 
a reward for enterprise. It will establish standards that will 
become recognized and to secure which effort will be directed. 
To be without the right to claim the Government's aid will 
imply lack of public spirit. For one community to receive it 
and another to fail of its recéipt will be in the nature of a re- 
proach. With already the great interest in the improvement of 
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highways which is nation-wide in extent, with the earnest effort 
of thousands of enthusiasts who are devoting time and money 
unselfishly to this work, with State and local activities in the 
sume direction, it is confidently believed that this encourage- 
ment on the part of the National Government will bring results 
many times greater than the amount of the mere expenditure 
would imply. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCatx], who holds 
the admiration and respect of every Member of this House, says 
that the passage of this act means that the Government is to 
take control in the end of the local roads in the country, to 
build them, to pay for them, and to exercise jurisdiction over 
them, and adds that “it is the wildest measure of centralization 
I have ever seen presented to the Congress.” With the utmost 
respect, I must differ from the view thus expressed. To pay 
for the use of the country roads is no more a measure of cen- 
tralization than to pay for the use of the railroads. To pay 
for the use of the country roads will no more lead to the build- 
ing of them than has the payment to the railroads led to the 
building or absorption of them. We must expect to see exten- 
sions of governmental activities in the future as we have in the 
past. But for the most part it has brought blessings and not 
disaster to our people. I am not disposed to go far in the ab- 
sorption of individual activities or State functions by the Gen- 
eral Government, but he must be a poor observer of the trend 
of government who does not see that as the several needs of 
men become more exacting and their relations more complex 
there will be a constantly increasing range of governmental 
activities. What proportion of individual rights will have to 
be sacrificed in this inevitable trend it is impossible accurately 
to determine, but it is doubtful if the real liberty of the citizen, 
which is not license but which is ordered restraint, is not in- 
creased rather than diminished by this process, at least in a 
reasonable degree. The unrestrained savage in his primeval 
wood is not the highest type of a freeman, but rather the citizen 
of a constitutional government who obeys the laws which re- 
strain his wrongful impulse and who obeys those conventions 
which find the highest exercise of individual powers not in self- 
indulgence, but in the respect and in the service of his fellow 
men. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Kent] objects to the bill 
because it would scatter the appropriations which he thinks 
should be concentrated in building a few great national high- 
ways. I can not agree with the wisdom of this view. To build 
a few great national highways may be objectionable on at least 
two grounds. For the Government to build and undertake the 
supervision and maintenance of a great highway through a 
State is an entirely unnecessary extension of the national 
authority into a State's jurisdiction. Under the proposed law 
the National Government does not undertake to build, maintain, 
or supervise the roads within a State. That is all left to local 
authority. It merely provides that if such local authorities 
bring their roads which are used by the National Government 
up to a certain standard the Government will assist in the main- 
tenance of that standard, primarily for the benefit of the service. 
Another objection is that to select a few favored localities for 
the benefits which will follow the particular improvement by 
the National Government of selected highways will be a species 
of fayoritism which will be intrinsically unjust and which will 
meet with the disapproval of the large majority of the people. 
The proposed law treats all alike. Whenever the specified 
standard is attained the benefit follows. It may be fairly ex- 
pected that the proposition will be regarded as reasonable and 
just by the people generally. 

Other gentlemen object to the bill on the ground that it em- 
barks the Government upon a broad scheme of national high- 
way improvement. I do not so understand it; but if it did it 
would do no more than has been done by every other civilized 
nation of the world. The countries that stand highest in the 
accomplishment of good roads are those which have gone 
farthest in the nationalization of their highway systems. But 
in truth the present bill does not in the slightest extent commit 
the Government to any such policy. It does not build the roads; 
it does not supervise them; it only agrees to pay a fair return 
for the use of the State’s highways by its own officers, in the 
performance of its own duties, upon certain conditions which it 
epecifies. 

It seems impossible for many to understand that it is not 
alone a question of importance to the farmer whether roads are 
good or bad. In fact, all are affected thereby. The food sup- 
plies for the cities and the deliveries from their merchants are 
directly influenced by the condition of the roads. If it costs as 
much, and it is shown that it does, to transport on bad roads 
the farmers’ product to the station as from the station to its 
final destination, that cost must in some way be paid by a les- 
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sened return to the farmer, or a greater cost to the consumer, or 
both. If the cost of the delivery of a manufactured article is as 
great from the station to the farm as from the factory to the 
station, then that enhanced cost must be paid either by a less 
price to the manufacturer, a greater price to the farmer, or both. 
All the commercial relations of the business world are affected 
by transportation, and all are alike interested in the elements 
that affect it. It has been said that 75 per cent of the world’s 
commerce starts for its destination on country roads. If that 
be true, the economic importance of this initial and material 
part of transportation may be understood and appreciated. 

In fact it has been entirely ignored in the past. It has been 
given no consideration as a part of the productive cost of food 
products. The high cost of living can not be determined unless 
this important portion of such cost be considered. The cost 
of the transportation and distribution of many food products 
exceeds the original cost of production. To materially reduce 
the transportation cost should bring a better price to the 
original producer and a lesser price to the ultimate consumer. 

But material interests are not alone involved. The moral, 
intellectual, and social interests of all our people are also more 
or less affected. It is these considerations which raise the 
question to one of primary importance. As ex-Goy. Bacheldor 
has said: 


The greatest drawback to farm life to-day is the condition of the 
average country road, and the improvement of our roads is of greater 
importance to the farmers than any other suggested legislative reform, 
Bad roads make farming both unprofitable and undesirable. There can 
be no question but that the deplorable condition of our roads is to a 
large extent responsible for the dissatisfaction with country life, which 
drives so many of our people into the towns and cities. 


Gloomy pictures are being drawn. The decay of country liv- 
ing, the abandonment of farms and farm life, poor schools, 
poor churches, homes stricken with social poverty, sordid views 
of life, selfish aims, lowered standards, the hopelessness of unen- 
lightened toil—all these, it is said, are the results of the isola- 
tion of farm life. These pictures are manifestly overdrawn, 
but enough remains of the undesirability of farm life segre- 
gated from the activities and interests of our national life to 
warrant our utmost endeavor to bring about better conditions, 

That our rural population is now stationary or diminishing 
is certainly an ominous fact. Our rural population ought to 
increase at least as rapidly as our national ratio. It is good 
to hear that the back-to-the-farm“ movement has been in- 
augurated. But it would be better to know that the stay-on- 
the-farm system has been established. The rural population will 
grow rapidly enough if the boys and girls will stay on the farm. 
There will be accessions if country life is made desirable, and 
race suicide has not yet become a country practice. At present 
we exchange about 99 strong country boys and sweet country 
girls who go to the cities for one broken-down and decrepit man 
or woman who moves to the country to recuperate a fagged- 
out life. The exchange is neither fair nor safe. When the 
country boy shall find his life work on the farm and prepare 
for it and rejoice in it, and when the country lass shall cease 
to sigh for the unreal and fated happiness of city life, then will 
the conditions of substantial prosperity—and may we not say 
of national perpetuity—be assured. 

For the reasons stated and because I believe that the passage 
of this bill will materially contribute to the benefit of the 
farmer and to the welfare and happiness of our rural com- 
munities I favor the adoption of the proposed act. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill—Good Roads. 
SPEECH 


HON. BUEUS: HARDY; 


OF TEXAS, 
In THE Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 23, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the 1 year ending June 30, 1913, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARDY said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under leave to print, briefly I wish to give 
my reasons for voting for what is known as the Shackleford 
good-roads amendment, as amended. I sympathize very 
strongly with some of the reasons urged by some of the gentle- 
men opposed to this measure, especially those urged by my 
colleague from Texas [Mr. Bratt]. But, Mr. Chairman, I do 
not agree that no public demand for this legislation or legisla- 
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tlon of this character exists. In fact, in my State there has 
been and was prior to the Denver convention a considerable 
agitation and advocacy in favor of some such legislation. 
There were many letters and publications urging it in the daily 
press, and, as I recall it, very little voice was given to any 
opposition to it. When the Denver convention met the people 
were, or seemed to be, almost unanimously in favor of this or 
some similar legislation, and so that convention dealt with this 
question in its platform and adopted this plank: 


We favor Federal aid to State and local authorities in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of post roads. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not and have never claimed that a 
Democratic national convention can never make a mistake, but 
I do claim that when our convention speaks plainly on a sub- 
ject we, as representatives here of our party, are bound by its 
declaration until that declaration is reversed or withdrawn by 
the next succeeding convention. When our convention meets at 
Baltimore doubtless the strong reasons urged by gentlemen 
here to-day will be considered. This measure may be faulty, 
but unless its opponents can propose some measure less objec- 
tionable, that will meet the pledge and promise of our platform, 
I feel bound in good faith to support it. Some gentlemen de- 
clare here that this measure does not comply with our platform, 
I ask them then why they do not offer a substitute for it that 
does so comply. The real fact is that they oppose this bill or 
measure because they have made up their minds that they 
prefer to violate the platform rather than obey it on this one 
subject. Otherwise I ask again, Why do not they propose some 
substitute that is a better measure and does comply with, does 
meet our pledge to the people? 

But, Mr. Chairman, independently of the Denver platform, I 
am not prepared to oppose all Federal aid to State and local 
authorities in the construction and maintenance of post roads. 
I feel sure that.a wider discussion and maturer study of the 
question will bring forth a better measure. There is no more 
important question for our people than that of good roads. 
The people are going to have and ought to have good roads. 
The only question that will be debated by the earnest advo- 
cate of good roads will be whether the Federal Govesnment 
should or shall have any part in building or maintaining them— 
whether the States and localities should alone bear the whole 
expense. The main use of public roads is State and local, but 
not all. I will not enlarge on this, but I must say that Federal 
money expended on roads will be of far more value dollar for 
dollar than money expended for many things that we now 
spend it for. Nor do I believe that this measure will ever 
prevent the lowering of the tariff, and, notwithstanding my 
vote for this measure, I shall also vote for every reduction of 
duty that shall be proposed on all common necessaries; and if 
it shall happen that tariff duties shall be insufficient to meet 
the legal expenditures of the Government, we will adopt other 
means of raising the needed revenue. I believe roads are worth 
more than the improvement of rivers, or the building of battle- 
ships, or the building of numberless public buildings for post 
offices in our small towns. 

Good roads will be worth millions and hundreds of millions 
of dollars to the people. Every dollar spent in wisely im- 
proving public roads is worth many dollars in convenience and 
saving to all who use them, but we only appreciate blessings 
when we achieve them or help to achieve them for ourselves. So 
that I believe that whatever aid we might receive from the Gen- 
eral Government or the State governments, the localities specially 
affected, ought to bear the chief burden and retain the chief con- 
trol of all our public roads. If the localities do this they will 
guard against extravagance and graft and make it sure all the 
money spent is honestly used. Some scheme can be devised 
whereby al] the interests concerned—State, local, and national— 
may contribute their equitable proportion of the moneys re- 
quired to construct an adequate system of public roads to meet 
the requirements of a splendid and growing development of our 
country. which now has the poorest system of roads perhaps 
among all the great and progressive nations of the world. Let 
me repeat, it has been strongly urged that the expenditures 
under this bill and under measures likely to follow will be very 
large and that if we embark on the policy of Federal aid to 
> public roads we will be compelled to raise still higher all tariff 
rates. 

These objections are serious, and if I believed the latter propo- 
sition true I would vote against this measure; but, Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not so believe. Ou the contrary, I believe that we 
have made our tariff generally so high and prohibitive of im- 
ports that we will be compelled to lower our tariffs if we would 
increase our revenue. And further, Mr. Chairman, I do not be- 
Uleve our tariff rates will ever be raised simply to increase 
revenue. Only the special pleadings of protected interest will 


in future be able to secure higher tariffs. So far as obtaining 
revenue is concerned, I believe that the masses of the people 
and the real representatives of the people have determined that 
if we need more revenue to pay the expenses of government we 
must and will find other ways and means to provide it than by 
increasing our tariff burdens. For one I will never vote to 
increase or make heavier the tariff burden for any purpose; 
but, on the contrary, I will vote for any and all constitutional 
measures to put the burdens of government upon the shoulders 
of those able to bear them. There is no possible question of 
the constitutional power of Congress to aid in construction and 
maintenance of post roads, because the Constitution as ex- 
pressly authorizes it as it does the building or maintenance of 
post offices. From all these considerations, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause the Constitution authorizes it: because our last national 
platform demands some measure of this kind; because no better 
or fairer measure has been proposed by those who oppose it; 
and because I know its benefits to the people at large will be 
incalculable, I shall yote for the pending measure. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill—Progressive Democracy. 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD E. CONNELL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 25, 1912, 

On the bill (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. CONNELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Speaking to some representatives of Columbia 
University in New York City the other day, William J. Bryan, 
thrice the Democratic candidate for President of the United 
States, said, in substance, that he was afraid to make a Demo- 
cratic speech these days, because as certain as he made such 
a speech some one promptly appropriated it as his own and 
proceeded to sweep Republican primary elections with it. 

Listening yesterday in this House to the terrific philippic 
of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], in which he 
applied to an ex-Republican President of this Nation denuncia- 
tions which sounded strangely like echoes from the stump of 
his own party hurled at a Democratic candidate for President 
in 1896, memory itself, that “only friend that grief can call 
its own,” sighed at the change which has come over the political 
horizon. 

And, as if to add to what an irreverent politician of my sec- 
tion used to call “hilarity on the back seats,” the distinguished 
Nebraskan added that he would not be surprised if the nomi- 
nation to be made at Chicago this summer, over which insurgent 
and standpatter, in grand combination, are opening a broad 
highway for the on-marching Democracy straight to the door of 
the White House, would come to him. 

When I asked for time in this debate, Mr. Chairman, it was 
not that I might undertake to add to the sum of knowledge, 
statistics. or theories in the discussion. I only hoped to point 
out a few evidences of what I call progressive Democracy, to 
which I believe the vast majority of the American people will 
turn for refuge from governmental! ills and the bold pretensions 
of ambition in the next election. 

I find these evidences in the pending bill. For instance, it is 
provided in this bill that steel cars shall be used on railroads 
for the Railway Mail Service, there being something like eleven 
hundred wooden cars now in use, each one of which is aimost 
sure to be wrecked beyond hope, should accident occur, and 
with them the lives of the faithful mail clerks almost certain 
to be lost. 

Not long since, Mr. Chairman, I listened to Andrew Carnegie, 
that eminent conservator of commercial resources and extreme 
radical for politically protected business, tell how long since 
he foresaw that the steel cars had to come. He saw that the 
time was at hand when steel cars for ore, iron, coal, machinery, 
marble, and other inanimate essentials to business would sup- 
plant the wooden cars. In an age of great business it was 
natural that the master of the steel industry should foresee the 
development which was to add so much to his fortunes. For 
years we have seen the steel car used for almost everything in 


railroad transportation, yet here we are to-day providing for 
ears of like safety, in which the brave public servants of the 


whole people face dangers almost as terrible as those which 
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lurk in the sea, and we are content to wait for them until 1917 
lest existing contracts might be interfered with. 

But the evidence of progressive Democracy shines in the fact 
that steel cars for the Railway Mail Service will surely come 
as a result of this legislation. This Congress, sir, will live up 
to the commands of the people, and the people will do the rest. 
I call this progressive Democracy because of the note of human- 
ity which rings true as it progresses. Through the long years 
of the domination of privilege in this country we have heard 
in the House debates aplenty about per cent, no end of fine 
speeches about profit, dividends, balances of trade, and calamity 
predictions in case of the success of popular reforms, but never 
a note of human sympathy, of demand for increased human 
comfort and human rights; always the dollar, never the man. 
Now, sir, this bill teems with provisions which provide for in- 
creased convenience for the public, additional safeguards for 
those who toil, and better conditions for men and women every- 
where so far as government can properly reach them. This, 
Mr. Speaker, is what I call progressive Democracy. 

This bill provides for better hours of work for postal employees, 
and while we all admire economy and retrenchment, which in the 
postal service are given credit for changing a deficit to a sur- 
plus, we regard as unfortunate to the statement the complaint 
of the employees, which even official gag rules can not sup- 
press, that it has, been largely brought about by increasing the 
tasks and making more hopeless the fate of the men and women 
who do the work in every corner of the Republic. We shall 
maintain the public service—yes, and extend it, and at the same 
time make better the lot of the employees. This, sir, is pro- 
gressive Democracy. 

Turn to the political platforms of both big parties and there find 
how the people have been promised Federal aid in the mainte- 
nance of post roads throughout the country to the end that the 
communities charged with the making and caring for roads 
over which the mails are carried should be aided after the idea 
of paying the railroads for carrying the mail. Other views 
appear now, but this time the promise, so far as this House is 
concerned, is going to be kept. Yesterday the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], in his brilliant plea for the farmers 
under this provision, spoke of the fact that in other times the 
Government had made large land and other grants to railroads, 
many of which were abused and used to purposes not com- 
mendable. But, Mr. Speaker, the fact remains that the spirit 
behind those grants, so far as honest public men and heroic 
business men were concerned, was to open the country, and as a 
result behold the developed Republic where æ few years ago 
were the wild wood, the savage, and the prairie. This time and 
this House will see to it that Federal aid be given where it 
belongs—to the advancement of human happiness—and at the 
same time shall we make impossible the wrongs of other days 
under other parties. This, sir, I call progressive Democracy. 

Public men and parties haye been promising the people the 
advantages of a genuine parcel post. This bill provides, in its 
original form at least, a long step in the direction of that great 
reform. It is too early in the debate to say for a certainty 
just what measure will result, but from the multiplying evi- 
dences of Democratic progressiveness which we see around us I 
make bold to predict that as a result of our work here the 
people will surely get an improvement in postal conditions 
which, while benefiting every citizen, will detract from the busi- 
ness or happiness of none. 

What, then, is a progressive Democrat? A progressive Demo- 
erat, Mr. Speaker, is an American citizen who, having hoped 
for reforms from other parties in the past, will this year turn 
to the Democracy in the knowledge that only with that party 
can the desired reforms—humanity’s hopes—be attained. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. THERON AKIN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 27, 1912, 

On the bill (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the sesvice of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. AKIN of New York said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Since my remarks of April 25, I find that in 
the matter of changing the name of Akin, N. Y., to Fort Johnson, 
that the railroad companies have followed in the footsteps of 
the Post Office Department, using the same means to bring 
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about results whereby the name of my deceased father could 
be further desecrated. You will note that this man Littauer 
is one of the directors of the Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville 
Railroad; he is a delegate to the Chicago convention for nom- 
ination of a candidate for President of the United States. On 
the other hand, he has a close friend, associate, and colleague, 
known as Ledlie J. Hees, president of the Fonda, Johnstown & 
Gloversville Railroad, and also a delegate to Chicago. These 
two desecrators have seen fit to carry on their nefarious work 
as shown by the following clipping from the Amsterdam Sentinel 
of April 30, 1912: 
[From the Amsterdam Sentinel, Apr. 30, 1912.] 

The cars between this city and the western suburb formerly known 
as Akin now bear the sign “ Fort Johnson.” 

The change in the name of the village of Akin to Fort Johnson has 
added greatly to the appearance of the signs on the trolley cars of 
that division—caused them to be newly painted. 

It is from the fact that this very identical case is such a fla- 
grant desecration of the dead by a man who owes all he has in 
the world to this dead man—for him to seek to humiliate the 
memory of his name—that I wish to expose this ingrate and 
show him up in his true light that all men may know what a 
disgusting creature he is. He probably does not remember the 
numerous times he visited New York, and one particular visit, 
when he, on his knees, implored this man, my father, to let him 
have $5,000 to make himself good in the bank of which he was 
then cashier and to make good the moneys which he had bor- 
rowed, if you may so call it, and for which, if it had been 
known, he would now be paying his just penalty for his acts. 
Does he further remember that he pledged his life insurance 
papers for the payment of the same, and does he not further 
remember that on the death of this same man, Ethan Akin, he 
paid to myself the balance of the amount which had been loaned 
to him on that account? I have held in reverence the confidences _ 
of my friends who have been loyal and some enemies who 
have tried to do better; but when I find a man who is so ab- 
solutely deficient in his make-up as this man Ledlie J. Hees, 
president of the Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville Railroad, is, 
and because of the fact that these two parties have been so 
virulent in their conduct toward me, patience has ceased to be 
a virtfe, and I shall not keep the secret any longer. 

Furthermore, I wish to say that, whereas there has been a 
great deal of talk on the floor of the House in regard to the 
appropriation bill carrying with it a small appropriation for 
the benefit of country roads, and whereas the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] has declaimed on the floor of the 
House as to the fact that people were astounded in Massachu- 
setts when he told them of the efforts of Members of the House 
of Representatives to appropriate moneys for good roads, I 
wonder whether he mentioned the fact of an appropriation of 
$75,000 for the Sundance post-office building, in the State of 
Wyoming, the said town of Sundance containing only 271 peo- 
ple? I fear not. Is it not the fact that all people who live in 
the city and who own automobiles, and the majority of them 
do, have the use of these roads which would be benefited by this 
appropriation and wear them out to a greater extent than any 
rural carrier of mail might ever live to do? Does he take info 
consideration—although I am not finding fault with the public 
buildings which have been put up in my district—for instance, 
the men who have gone back time and time again to their 
Washington honors and have seen the amount of appropriations 
for buildings made for the cities in their respective districts? 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN NON], one of the Mem- 
bers of the House, took home to his district half a million 
dollars’ worth of buildings in which to transact less than 
$100,000 worth of postal business. The gentleman from Illinois, 
Mr. RODENBERG, and Mr. Lowden, an ex-Member from the same 
State, who, though younger in service than Mr. Cannon, still 
rest their continuity in office upon much the same basis as the 
gentleman, Mr. CANNON, does, and have taken enough building 
money home to their respective districts to raise the total 
secured by this trio of gentlemen to nearly a million and a 
quarter of dollars, although the business to be done in the 
buildings amounts to only about $300,000. 

Referring to the State of New York, did not the gentleman, 
Mr. Payne, and also the Member of Congress, Mr. Dwicut, the 
whip of the House, and Durey, ex-Member of this House, who 
inherited the cumulative benefits of the Littauer service. and < 
J. Sloat Fassett, also an ex- Member, all gather in $900,000 
worth of appropriations within recent years with which to 
make buildings for only $385,000 worth of business? Although 
these Members have benefited by being near the Poland China 
or Duroc Jersey pork counter, as well as the Member from 
Illinois, Mr. MADDEN, they get up and yell themselves hoarse 
that the Members who are in favor of appropriating a little 
money for good roads are opening up their pork barrel and are 
trying to get their paws into the public moneys for that pur- 
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pose, and “ Where will we end?” is the cry of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. Mr. Moore. If we are to have a political 
pig, we do iiot want all the pork to go to the cities and the 
agricultural people get nothing but the rind with a few sharp 
bristles attached to it to scrape their epiglottis while going 
down. I do not think there is any farmer in my district who 
will ever get fat off a little money spent on good roads, and 
therefore I am in favor of giving them a little help. 

I wish to call your attention to the amount of money paid for 
sites in such towns as Casper, Douglas, and Rock Springs, 
Wyo., of whose existence probably many of us have no knowl- 
edge, and some of which do not even appear in the last census 
as having over 2.500 inhabitants; we have obtained $10,000 for 
sites alone in each instance. Still the old, well-established town 


of Alton, III., with 15,000 inhabitants, obtained the same price, 
and the architect’s list presented such other inequalities in 
prices as the following: 


OOORNR, UMS On ars catansecunnasd bindednd j A 5 is 
a LOK ic Senco are sreepanecsaunaeanroare EEE A $ 16, 
6% ũ An...... N S 

Ironton, Ohio ase 
Danville, K.. 
Bowling Green, Ky.... 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. O. BASCOM SLEMP, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 27, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (II. R. 8 making 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department for the 
scal year ending June 30, 1913, and for other purposes 

Mr, SLEMP said: 

Mr, CHarrmMan: I shall vote for the provision in the Post 
Office bill regarding good roads, not because I believe it is the best 
measure that can be adopted, but because it seems to have been 
agreed on by those who have introduced good-roads bills in the 
House as the one most likely at this time to pass Congress. I 
shall yote for it because I desire to see the Congress of the 
United States committed definitely and squarely to the propo- 
sition of Federal aid in the construction and maintenance of 
public highways. A great many bills—27, I believe—have been 
introduced in the present Congress relative to this subject, in- 
volving many different propositions, some making provisions 
for the appointment of a commission to inyestigate and report 
subsequently to Congress, others appropriating outright large 
sums of money for immediate road construction, and others 
providing for the extension of the work of the Office of Public 
Roads of the Agricultural Department. 

Every bill doubtless has its particular merit, and taken as a 
whole these measures indicate the widespread interest in the 
subject by Members of Congress and therefore on the part of 
the people of the country. 

I have, Mr. Chairman, introduced a resolution providing for the 
appointment of a committee on public highways, and it seems 
to me that this is the most practical and most direct way in 
which to deal with the subject. Let us have a committee on 
public highways that will have some such work to do for the 
highways of the country as the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
performs for our rivers and harbors, or the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds performs for public buildings to be 
erected. Such a committee could work in harmony with the 
Office of Public Roads of the Government in a manner similar 
to the cooperation between the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
and the War Department. 

The Office of Public Roads has already acquired extensive 
information relative to road construction, material therefor, and 
the best methods to be adopted in different sections of the 
country. Such a committee as I have suggested could bring in 
a bill each year authorizing the surveying and the construction 
of important highways throughout the country. No work need 
be begun until an accurate estimate can be had of the cost of 
construction and the service the construction of a particular 
piece of road would render in regard to traffic. This plan would 


have the advantage of having a committee of Congress, which 
has the control of the expenditure of the people's money, actively 
in charge of this work and charged only with this responsi- 
bility. As the situation now is, any road or highway legislation 
must be referred either to the Post Office Committee or to the 
Committee on Agriculture, both of which are now burdened with 


other and equally important demands upon their time. I favor 
the appointment of a committee with nothing to do but to attend 
to good-roads legislation. 

Before an appropriation is made for improvement of any 
water course or harbor the Government engineers make a sur- 
vey and estimate the cost, as well as the influence such improve- 
ment would bave on the transportation of commodities. In a 
similar way the committee on public highways Trould operate. 

I very much doubt if Congress would be justified in appro- 
priating $50,000,000 or other large sums without knowing in ad- 
vance where the money would be spent or by whom, and without 
exercising the largest kind of discretion in regard to every 
feature. This plan I believe would be better than the appoint- 
ment of a commission. Commissions doubtless serve good pur- 
poses, but their main function is delay. Members of any com- 
mission likely to be selected would be no better qualified to pass 
on the merits of the good-roads problems than the members of 
a carefully selected committee of this House. If such a com- 
mittee should feel justified in authorizing the expenditure of 
$50,000,000 or other amount each year for good roads, they 
could make such conditions relative to State and local coopera- 
tion as would seem equitable and proper; they could select such 
routes as in their judgment would serve the purposes of trade 
and commerce best; and at all times they could keep in mind a 
general system applicable in time to all portions of the Union. 

There would be competition, of course, between States and 
localities in regard to thoroughfares to be constructed, and such 
a committee must necessarily therefore be composed of strong 
men who would respond only to the demands of the public 
good. The demands by local interests everywhere to have a 
road constructed in their immediate locality would have to be 
met and solved as every other problem of conflicting demands 
is solved, by acting for the greatest good to the greatest number. 
At any rate, the appointment of a committee such as my resolu- 
tion calls for would be the beginning of a definite policy on the 
part of the Government to assist as a national matter in the 
construction of public highways in this country. However, at 
this time we are called upon to vote for or against the proposi- 
tion to appropriate a certain amount of money each year to the 
rural free-delivery routes, of which there are about 43.000 in 
the United States, and apparently we must have this measure 
or none. I shall vote for the provision, because I believe the 
Government should share in the maintenance and improvement 
of the roads on which the rural free-delivery carrier has to 
make his daily journey, and. as I have said before, because 
it will be definitely committing the Government to the policy 
of Government aid to good roads. This bill will cost the Goy- 
ernment about $16,000,000 the first year and increasing amounts 
thereafter, but further appropriation of the people’s money will 
doubtless be made so as to be consistent with a general scheme 
for road improvement and construction to be applied in the 
course of time, not only to rural free-delivery routes but to 
other important thoroughfares in the country. There are 139 
rural free-delivery routes in the district I have the honor to 
represent on the floor of this House having a total mileage of 
4,000. This bill would mean a small appropriation to a district 
that is now spending probably more than $2,500,000 in the con- 
struction of good roads. I want the Government to go further 
than the rural free-delivery routes in the country, and to assist 
in the actual construction of good roads. 

National aid along many lines is already an established 
policy. A recent writer tabulates in a very interesting way our 
national appropriations showing how much we have done for 
improvements of every kind except that of good roads im- 
provement. 

The Government has appropriated in land grants to railroads 
200,000,000 acres, worth, if now owned by the Government, about 
$30 per acre. 


Appropriations for rivers and harbors since 1878—— 


$592, 395, 160 
Appropriations for Mississippi River levees to June 
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This writer, in discussing this table, says: 


It is evident from the foregoing table that the National Government 
has extended generous aid by direct appropriations and land grants 
for the promotion of education, and that it has aided to the utmost 
degree in the development of transportation facilities, the public alone 
1 N and even in the matter of road improvement it has voted 
millions of dollars for the construction of roads in the Philippines, 
Porto Rico, Canal Zone, and Alaska. It has encouraged the reclama- 
tion of arid lands by providing legislation under which great irrigation 
projects are completed and their cost defrayed out of the proceeds from 

he sale of public lands thus reclaimed. Congress now stands ready 
to advance to the Reclamation Service $20,000,000 for the purpose of 
earrying on its work whenever it shall seem necessary. The National 
Government in its beneficent concern for the protection of the dwellers 
along the Mississippi River has voted many millions of dollars for the 
building and maintenance of levees. The Rural Delivery Service now 
carries its annual appropriation of over $40,000,000, and represents one 
of the few benefits which the farmer received out of the lavish dis- 
bursements of billion-dollar Congresses. The Rural Delivery Service 
is hampered and -curtailed by reason of bad roads which add millions 
of dollars to the cost of Its operation. It is evident from a study of the 
appropriation bills passed by Congress and the goneral trend of legis- 
lation, including the tarif measures and the patent laws, that our Govern- 
ment has been exceedingly active in fostering and developing manu- 
facturing, transportation, education, colonial development; in short, we 
find in all the records of governmental activities the one glaring evl- 
dence of neglect, and that is in the treatment of the public roads. In 
fact, agriculture has been given less real assistance by our national 
legislators than any other line of human endeavor. 

The time has come when conditions are so serious as to demand 
remedial action by Congress and it is hard to see how national aid to 
road improvement can longer be withheld. 

If Congress can justify its conscience, as every Congress in 
recent years has done, in appropriating millions of dollars for 
rivers and harbors, millions of dollars in constructing and main- 
taining levees on important watercourses—and do it year after 
year with the approval of eyeryone—why not etend the work 
to good roads? 

In the last 60 years Congress has not given a dollar toward 
the building of a public highway. It has turned a deaf ear to 
every appeal for any such purpose. Bill after bill has been 
introduced in this House and in the Senate with a view to a 
beginning of a consistent policy of public-road construction, but 
all have died aborning. About 19 years ago Congress author- 
ized the establishment in the Department of Agriculture of the 
Bureau of Public Road Inquiries, now known as the Office of 
Public Roads, and the sum total of appropriations for this 
bureau, including the current fiscal year, has been $867,000. 
The estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, call for 
$227,000. If this sum is granted, Congress will have given the 
bureau in the period of 20 years less than eleven hundred thou- 
sand dollars, though in the earlier part of our national life 
millions upon millions of acres of the public domain, millions 
upon millions of money, and the credit of the United States 
were freely granted. One great transcontinental railroad would 
not have been built as quickly had it not been for this gener- 
ous aid; and the marvelous awakening of that great region 
between the Rockies and the Pacific would have been deferred 
for a generation at least. It was money well invested, and 
every city, every town, every village of our country is bene- 
fited by it. But with singular shortsightedness the Govern- 
ment ceased its activity in the matter of public-road building 
from the moment it undertook to aid the building of railways. 

Mr. Chairman, Government aid to national-highways construc- 
tion will be Government aid to the farmer. The farmer is the 
most important, factor in our economic position. It is he who 
maintains our trade balance in the world of commerce. It is 
the product of the farm that constitutes the largest part of the 
national wealth. It is not only potential in the present, but, 
with proper support and encouragement in the development of 
its practically inexhaustible resources, increasingly so in the 
cycles of the coming years. 

The farmers of the country pay more into the National and 
State Treasuries in the way of taxes, direct and indirect, than 
the manufacturers or merchants of every kind. I am almost 
tempted to say more than all these together. They are a modest 
class withal. They do not knock at the doors of Congress and 
legislatures for special favors; they ask no special grants nor 
exemption from burdens which the State imposes. 

Of all the burdens the farmer bears none is heavier than 
that of bad roads. There is no country laying claim to civili- 
zation in which the country roads are as bad as in the United 
States. We are preeminent in many things, especially so in 
this matter of execrable public roads. We have more than 
2.000.000 miles of country roads, and only a little more than 8 
per cent of them are improved in the proper sense of the word. 
In consequence of this, it costs the American farmer from 40 
to 70 per cent more for hauling his produce to market than it 
costs the farmer of any country in Europe, Russia not excepted. 
For many years there has been a great deal of talk about the 
heavy freight rates on railroads, and extensive and expensive 
machinery has been set in motion by the Government with a 


view of keeping these rates within proper bounds. But railway- 
freight charges on commodities carried from the station to the 
market are extremely moderate when compared with the cost 
of hauling produce from the farm to the station. This first 
transportation charge is absurdly high. 

The Secretary of Agriculture estimates this charge at 23 cents 
per ton-mile, and the total annual cost of haulage of the 300, 
000,000 tons of farm products at $600,000,000. If our country 
roads were in fairly good condition, one-half of this enormous 
sum could, according to the same authority, be saved to the 
farmers of the United States; if they were in as good condition 
as those of France, probably $400,000,000. Think of saving to 
the farmers of this country such a princely sum, The farmers 
will sooner or later have legislation to accomplish this, and once 
begun, all parts of the Union will respond to the assistance of 
the National Government in the great work which, commencing 
now, will take from 50 to 100 years to complete, if it can ever 
be said to be completed. 

In France, which country leads the world in the improve- 
ment of public highways, the charge for hauling produce 
from the farm ranges from 7 to 8 cents per ton-mile; in other 
countries of Europe it runs up as high as 11 to 13 cents. Let 
us note the difference. It costs an American farmer 23 cents to 
haul 1 ton 1 mile, while it costs the French farmer only § cents 
to haul the same weight the same distance—a difference which 
when added up in dollars means a total saving to the American 
farmer of at least $400,000,000 every year—an amount eqnal to 
$5 for every man, woman, and child in the whole country. Is 
not this enough saving to our hard-working farmers to cause 
the most earnest effort to be put forth by our national legis- 
lators for their relief? What more progressive legislation could 
we have; what more beneficial; what more in keeping with the 
spirit of the times and of the age than this great work of road 
building? ' 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are over 2,000,000 miles of public 
highways in the United States now to be improved. It will cost 
about $12,000,000,000 to do this work thoroughly. We must begin 
it right. It will take us longer to complete and perfect our road 
system than it did France, and it took her 100 years. It would 
be worse than folly to undertake constructive work of such 
magnitude without being sure of the facts. No business man 
would dream of appropriating a large sum of money for the 
expansion of his business without having first ascertained the 
total cost and mapping out a plan for systematic procedure. 
The people pay for what they get. Out of their own pockets 
will come every dollar of money the Government appropriates 
for good roads, and they have a right to demand that before 
these expenditures are entered upon they shall be“ shown.” 
I do not know—nobody knows—how many millions of dollars 
have been literally wasted on unsystematic road building. 

I know that in my own district large bond issues have been 
authorized by the people of communities with the expectation 
that a certain number of miles of road could be built with the 
proceeds of these bonds, but they found too late that “some one 
had blundered“ and that instead of the mileage hoped for they 
would get only a modest portion of it. It is expenditure of 
this kind, without information, that I would guard against, 
and hence I urge upon this House to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a committee empowered to take up this whole question 
of public-highway construction and develop a plan for the work. 

In the splendidly progressive county of Wise in my congres- 
sional district the people authorized and then sold a bond issue 
of $750,000 for the construction of macadam roads in the 
county. There were 110 miles to be constructed, and it was 
supposed that $6,000 per mile would be sufficient to grade and 
build a good macadam road for the entire 110 miles. It turns 
out now after the contracts have been let for grading that the 
cost of this work will be so great that probably not more than 
40 miles will be macadamized. It may be that the contractors 
were paid too much for their work in grading. I do not know. 
Doubtless they were; but certain it is that the information on 
which the county officials acted—and they acted unselfishly and 
in absolute good faith—was inaccurate and misleading, so far 
as subsequent results were concerned. Instead of 110 miles of 
macadam road we get 40 miles, and it. will take, I am in- 
formed, something like $600,000 more to complete the work. 
With such a great effort put forth by the people of the county, 
who have so burdened themselves for many years to come, I 
think the National Government should aid in the completion of 
the great work. The results attending our efforts in this great 
county of Wise seem to impress me with the importance of 
having an accurate survey and estimate of cost before the ex- 
penditure of any large amount of money by either the State or 
the National Goyernment, x 
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In this manner, and in this manner only, shall we reach a 
sound basis for action which we shall not have occasion to 
look back upon with regrets and heartburnings. By methods 
such as I have outlined we shall secure results worth while. 
By such means for every dollar spent we shall get a dollar's 
worth. Going forward in such fashion we shall accomplish 
much within a generation, and a hundred years hence the people 
of the United States will be able to say that the road builders 
of the twentieth century did their work well. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 
The time has arrived for Congress to provide an enlarged parcel post. 


SPEECH 
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HON. JOHN H. SMALL, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 30, 1912, 


On the hill (H. R: 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 
for other purposes 
Mr. SMALL said: 

Mr. Speaker: It is obvious that some system of transport- 
ing parcels is required, and by some method quicker than by 
the ordinary means of moving bulky freight. The more dense 
the population, the greater diversification of industries; and 
the more general growth in civilization, the more insistent is 
the demand for the quick and reliable movement of parcels 
between communities and more distant sections. In our own 
country, for illustration, there was only a slight necessity in 
our early history for transportation of parcels. Individuals 
and communities were more nearly self-supporting and pro- 
duced within a limited area all those articles which were gen- 
erally in demand With the growth of the country individuals 
and communities began to specialize in production. Corpora- 
tions came into being and gradually enlarged the limit of pro- 
duction beyond local demands, and thus sought a market for 
their wares in other and distant communities. The necessity 
for interdependence broadened. Many of the articles of neces- 
sity to-day, and small in weight and value, are purchased by 
the people of one section from the producers of another section. 
This economic condition will not only continue, but will become 
more pronounced with our future growth. 

For the movement of more bulky commodities we have re- 
course to the highways, the water carriers, and the railway 
ears, which are not only comparatively slow, but do not afford 
the facilities for the transportation of smaller parcels, and par- 
ticularly such as are of large intrinsic value. 

That such a demand exists is shown by the gradual growth 
of the business of the express companies. Their business was 
ingrafted upon that of the railroads and might just as well 
have been performed by the railroads except for one condition. 
Just as the railroads in long-distance traffic which has to be 
carried over a series of roads enter into a prorating contract 
one with the other in the transportation of freight, likewise 
they might enter into such an arrangement one with the other 
for the transportation of parcels. But with the successful 
prosecution of an express business or the carrying of parcels 
are required a more complex and, to # cetain extent, an organi- 
zation different from that employed by the rajlroads in the 
carrying of freight. In the early days some of the more am- 
bitious railroads established their own express business, but 
in substantially every instance this was gradually surrendered to 
the several express companies. While the public have numer- 
ous complaints against the express companies arising out of 
unreasonable charges and discriminatory rates, yet their busi- 
ness will continue to grow and expand until some more effi- 
cient and satisfactory method shall be provided. 

An ideal system of transporting parcels should offer facilities 
as nearly as possible to every section of the country, both urban 
and rural. Just as the Post Office Department, in providing 
means of communication and the dissemination of intelligence, 
attempts to extend the mail service into the most remote and 
sparsely settled sections, to the same extent should opportunity 
be offered for the transportation of parcels. The railroads trans- 
port the great bulk of our mail, and yet many hundreds of 
thousands of our people reside and do business removed from 
the railroads. To the people thus remotely located the mails 
ure carried by steamboats, by star routes, and by rural routes, 


The present method of carrying parcels by express, even if it 
was reformed by « reduction and equalization of rates, would 
not meet the public demand, because the service is confined to 
the railroads. This is a vital and inherent defect in the present 
method of carrying parcels by express. 

Shall the business of transporting parcels for the people be 
performed by private agencies or is it a governmental function? 
My observation and reading still induce me to hold to the 
opinion that wherever the public can be efficiently served by 
private agencies that such method of service should not be 
undertaken either by the Federal, State, or local governments. 
Usually such service can be performed more economically by 
individuals or corporations, and where so performed the public 
can be protected through wise and sound supervision and regu- 
lation. However, the business of carrying parcels can not be 
satisfactorily conducted by private agencies. The mere fact 
that such service should extend into every section and, at least, 
reach all the people served in the distribution of mails would 
demand an organization so complex and vast and prove so diffi- 
cult of proper supervision that it can only be undertaken by 
the Federal Government. For these and obvious reasons I 
believe that the carrying of parcels is not only a proper function 
of the Government, but that, within redsonable limitations as 
to size, weight, and contents of parcels, it should be an exclu- 
sive function of the Government. 

If such a proposition be sound, it only remains to determine 
which department of the Federal Government should under- 
take this service. Unquestionably, I think it belongs to the 
Post Office Department. It could be coordinated with the 
transportation of letters and other material now distributed by 
that department and with greater economy and expedition than 
by any other branch of the Government. There is, in my opin- 
ion, no substantial constitutional objection to the addition of 
this further activity to the mail service. 

I will now discuss a few features which must be considered 
in any enlarged parcel post. Under existing law we have a 
general parcel post for mail matter of the fourth class, or mer- 
chandise, with a limit of 4 pounds in weight, and at a rate of 
1 cent an ounce, When the people refer to what many are 
pleased to call a real parcel post, they simply mean that the 
limit of weight shall be increased, that the pos age shall be 
reduced, and that the variety of articles which may be carried 
shall be enlarged. By the terms of the International Postal 
Convention the people of 23 separate countries, including the 
United States, may now transmit merchandise to any post 
office between the several countries at the rate of 12 cents 
per pound, up to a limit of 11 pounds. Under the terms of this 
agreement the people of 22 other countries really possess su- 
perior facilities under our mail service for the distribution of 
parcels within the United States than do our own people for 
the distribution of parcels through our domestic postal service. 
It is a curious anomaly that one may dispatch a parcel up to a 
limit of only 4 pounds to the nearest post office in his State 
at a cost of 64 cents, while the same parcel may be dispatched 
to London or Berlin at a cost of 48 cen‘s, aud that a parcel 
weighing as much as 11 pounds may also be dispatched to any 
office in these foreign countries. This means that we may in- 
crease the weight of parcels which may be carried in the mails 
from 4 pounds to 11 pounds, and decrease the rate of postage 
from 1 cent per ounce to 12 cents per pound. We have suffi- 
cient information to justify the assumption that an enlarge- 
ment of the parcel post by increasing the limit of weight of 
parcels to 11 pounds, and decreasing the postage from 16 cents 
to 12 cents per pound, will at least be self-supporting, and will 
not increase the deficit in the Post Office Department. There- 
fore there is no reason why this enlargement should not be at 
once provided for, and such a provision is carried in the pend- 
ing Post Office appropriation bill. 

In the consideration of this subject we are confronted pri- 
marily with the proposition that the Federal Government should 
not undertake such an enlarged service, except upon such lim- 
itations and at such a rate as would at least compensate for 
the actual cost of the service. In so far as the different classes 
of matter carried in the mails may be clearly differentiated, it 
is my opinion that neither of such classes of mail matter should 
be carried at a loss, but that each should pay its way. I do 
not mean to apply this proposition to the instrumentalities 
whereby the mails are transported. For instance, it is no argu- 
ment against a rural route that the amount of mail carried 
thereon does not meet the expense of the service, and the same 
condition applies to star routes or any other method of carrying 
the mails through sparsely settled sections. 

By way of illustration, I would say that newspapers and 
periodicals should be charged a rate sufficient to pay the actual 
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cost of carriage, and that this class should not impose as at 
present such a burden upon the department, which must be met 
by the increased revenues from first-class or letter postage. It 
is only by such a method of classification and rates that we can 
make each class of mail matter pay its own cost of service, 
and thereby make the entire postal service self-supporting. To 
repeat, it would seem to be perfectly clear that in enlarging 
the parcel post we should so fix the limit of weight and the 
contents of parcels and the rate of postage that sufficient rev- 
enue will be derived to meet the additional expense of the 
entire parcel-post system. The limitations and the rate should 
not be so burdensome as to discourage the use of the service or 
to create an unnecessary surplus. On the other hand it should 
not be fixed below the actual cost. It is very easy to reduce 
rates, but very difficult to increase the same. This is illustrated 
by the present rate of 1 cent per pound on second-class mail 
matter, which includes newspapers and periodicals. Everyone 
knows that this class of mail is carried at a very great annual 
loss, and it is generally conceded, except by the publishers, 
that there should be some increase in the rate, but every attempt 
to do so has met with violent opposition from the publishers, 
and by the general plea that an increased rate will impose an 
unnecessary burden upon the dissemination of intelligence. 

Individually I am in favor of an enlarged parcel post. I 
favor a system under which parcels of reasonably heavy weight 
and size should be carried and at the lowest rate which would 
meet the cost. I would also permit to be carried any articles 
which were not easily perishable or inherently dangerous. We 
are met at the threshold by three conditions: First, what 
should be the limit of weight; second, what rate should be 
adopted; and third, whether the rate should be flat rate, uni- 
form throughout the country, or whether a distance rate ap- 
plicable between certain zones should be adopted. 

As to the limit of weight, there should be some line of de- 
marcation between mere parcels and larger packages which 
should be carried by ordinary freight. Upon this question there 
are a diversity of opinions, and so far as I am aware no satis- 
factory conclusion has been reached. It is a problem which re- 
quires careful study. 

The question of an appropriate rate in order to meet the cost 
of service is of necessity somewhat complex. This must be 
considered in connection with weight and size of the parcels 
and requires a careful computation of the cost. I know of no 
available data which furnishes satisfactory information upon 
this phase of the problem. 

Shall the rate be uniform throughout the continental United 
States and our possessions, or should we adopt a zone rate? 
My first impression was in favor of a uniform rate, such as we 
have in the transportation of ordinary mail matter. This 
would tend to make a homogeneous population and extend 
equal facilities to every section, regardless of distance. But it 
must be remembered that the distribution of parcels differs 
from that of ordinary mail matter, and that it is only to be 
undertaken through the Post Office Department, because it is 
impracticable to have the service performed through private 
instrumentalities; and as distance must of necessity increase 
the rate in the movement of freight and parcels upon railroads 
and other public conveyances, so it would seem only right that 
this doctrine should have application to the distribution of 
parcels by the Government. Again, if we have a uniform rate, 
the cost of sending a parcel a short distance would probably 
be higher than the rate by express, and the express companies 
would attract all the business for short distances, while the 
Government would assume the burden of carrying parcels for 
long distances. In other words, the express companies will get 
the profitable business and the department the unprofitable 
part. It is said that a zone rate would be complex and would 
render it difficult for the postmasters to fix the proper rate, 
but I am advised that this difficulty could be overcome and 
that a table of rates could be so devised as to be intelligent 
and easily comprehended. In addition, the zone rate would 
obviate in large degree one of the objections to a parcel post. 
Its opponents insistently contend that one of the results of an 
enlarged parcel post would be the building up of the great 
department stores in the cities at the expense of retail mer- 
chants in the smaller villages and towns. By a graduated in- 
crease of the rates according to distance, this alleged evil 
would be eliminated. 

The bill under consideration contains a provision for a 
parcel post confined to rural routes, with a postage rate of 5 
cents per pound for the first pound and 1 cent for each addi- 
tional pound and fraction thereof up to a limit of 11 pounds, 
By this the rate on a package of 11 pounds would be 15 cents. 
Under this provision a parcel may be mailed at the post office 
from which the route originates, or from any box along the 


route or loop route, or from any post office served by the rural 
route, and dispatched to any points served by the rural route 
or to any point upon any other rural route originating from the 
same post office. It is believed that this provision will prove a 
great convenience and become quite popular. 

While I am impressed with the necessity of a commission to 
study the subject of parcel post, particularly with reference to 
the limit of weight and size of parcels and the appropriate rate, 
and the respective reasons for and against a uniform rate and 
a zone rate, as provided in the pending bill, still I would be 
willing even at this time to vote for a general parcel post upon 
a zone system if I have an opportunity to do so. This legis- 
lation has already been too long delayed, and it is gratifying 
to know that the people, particularly the farmers, have at last 
become aroused and are demanding legislation for an enlarged 
parcel post. In any event, if we do not adopt at this session 
any amendment to the law, except as provided in the pending 
bill, and also appoint a commission to study the problem who 
shall be required to report by December, 1912, I belleve that 
iter Ed legislation may be expected during the coming 
session. 

Just a brief statement in conclusion. I have no fear that an 
enlarged parcel post will injure the retail merchant or retard 
community growth and progress. I stand upon the broad propo- 
sition that increased facilities of transportation have always 
made and will always make for progress. These increased 
facilities will promote particularly the best interests of the 
men upon the farm. Isolation is said to be the mother of stag- 
nation, and there is no more effectual preventive of isolation 
than increased facilities of communication and transportation. 
The only safe criterion for legislation is the resulting benefits 
to all the people, with special privileges to none. An enlarged 
parcel post will meet this requirement and will stimulate prog- 
ress in all lines of industry and in all sections. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall insert at the end of my remarks an 
extract from the report of the committee, which I commend for 
its intelligent analysis of this question: 

PARCEL POST. 
[Extract from report of committee. ] 


Under existing law we bave a = reel t fixing the tal 
rate at 1 cent ee ounce with a Umit of N mail a of 
the fourth class (merchandise). This is an ounce and not a pound 


rate. 
By the terms of the International Postal Convention the . ot 
23 foreign countries may now transmit fourth-class matter (merchan- 
dise) through our mails at the rate of 12 cents a pound with a limit 
of 11 — This is not an ounce rate, but a pound rate. This bill 
prude for a similar pound rate and limit for the use of our people 
n our malis that is given by us to fore countries. The section does 
not provide for the rate on a fraction of a pound, but for a flat poroa 
rate to a limit of 11 pounds at 12 cents a pound, and each fraction of 
a pound over 1 pound carried under this section would cost 12 cents. 
The ounce rate law now in force is not repealed by this section and 
there is no inconsistency or conflict in the two acts that would operate 
as a repeal of the ounce postal section by implication. that one 
desiring to send a ckage of less weight than a und through the 
mails can do so at the rate of 1 cent an ounce. Thus far the parcel- 
post question seems sufficiently clear to assure us against a loss of 
revenue and detriment to any business conditions in its application. 
One of the most difficult questions connected with pro: pos 
pro arises with the su n to create a general unlimited parcel 
for the transportation of merchandise at a flat rate of 8 cents a 
pound or less, with a limit of 11 pounds or a greater number of pounds. 
The advocates of this proposition insist that the rate on fourth- 
class matter (merchandise) was at one time 8 cents a pound with no 
loss of revenue, but an increase of revenue; that the zone system of 
transportation charges used by the express companies Is unnecessa 
and cumbersome; that express yr ger pay wheelage to railroa 
companies and divide profits and still make annually colossal ponu 
at the expense of the people; that it is the right of the people use 
the mails for their own benefit and the right of the consumer to buy 
wherever he can secure the best bargain, whether it be at home or in 
another State or city, and that the complaint of this view is from 
selfish sources that a largely increased revenue will come to the Gov- 
ernment from the system and advantages and blessings to the whole 
people in its operation. 
he opponents of a general unlimited parcel post Insist that it will 
tend to concentrate business in the large cities and be injurious to 
rural communities and small towns and cities; that it is a step in the 
wrong direction—paterfalistic and dangerous in its tendencies; that 
it would create an enormous deficit in the Post Office Department; 
that it would revolutionize the commercial system in the United States; 
that it would seriously delay the delivery of legitimate mail; that it 
would deplete or 8 the ty of innumerable coun towns 
and vi „ and = ore must — 3 a 3 to the wel- 
ple; ation 


inst the try 

order houses; that it is in effect a subsidy to rder 
houses—wrong unfair in practice; and they further 
insist that a rural parcel post would be an entering wedge for a general 
Pa The most of people living in the country and in agriculture 
and other pursuits, so far as we can secure information, and the 
mercantile establishments in the t cities favor an unlimited 
la try and nearly all merchants of 
W. seems to be the 

of most of our actio: 
e do not think tha 


van Ushment of this post will be so great 
its ultrafriends claim, nor that the disadvantages would be nearly 


1 
to commanding in 
as 
so great as its enemies fear. 
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The 88 for conservative legislation in view of such a conten- 
o 


tion and division among the people is apparent. We should seek to 
secure all the advantages possible and avoid all the disadvantages 
that may arise from any proposed legislation in the interests of the 
masses of the whole people. Laws should bear as nearly as ible 
equally and justly on all classes under all conditions. e have 
heard much testimony, very interesting in its details, but for the most 
part from those who express an opinion from a general view of gen- 
eral conditions. We need specific facts and not merely opinions on 
which to pene intelligent and satisfactory legislation. t would seem 
essential that we know how this innovation in our postal system will 
affect our revenue; what additional burdens we must assume in in- 
creased numbers of employees, and the increased railway and car- 
ria a par: whether a flat rate can be established for the whole of the 
Unit tates or not and at what figure; whether it would be wise 
to adopt the zone system of transportation and pay for carriage or 
not; how far this extra service would interfere with the handling of 
first, second, and third class mail ‘matter; the probable losses and 
profits under different rates; the effect on the centralization of trade; 
whether the express companies could under one system or another 
secure the short hauls and leave the long and expensive hauls to the 
Government; whether it would first be t to condemn the express 
companies’ contracts with the railroads or not, and use them, or to 
force the railroad companies to equal rates for the Post Office Depart- 
ment that is granted the express companies, or to pursue either of 
these courses; to know the tendency of the system to create and sus- 
tain monopolies, and its effect on the commercial and farming inter- 
ests of the country. On these matters there should be some definite 
information (in e interest of the general public) for use in the 
enactment of a wise law on the subject, before any law general and 
unlimited in its character at a low rate of postage and increased 
number in pounds should be established. This information can best 
be obtained and applied for good results only after a full considera- 
tion by a commission of perrons especially equipped and experienced 
in such investigations and clothed with full power to ascertain the 
facts. ‘Therefore the embodiment in this bill of a section creating 
a commission and directing the examination and report, that the true 
facts and conditions may be known in advance of legislation. 

The same conditions åo not exist, and therefore the same reasoning 
does not apply to the strictly rural reel post confined to matter 
of the fourth class arising and for delivery on each ile rural free 
delivery route. These routes are already established. All of their 
a is in full operation. The additional burdens on the carrier 

, and a slight additional compensation is provided for in this 
The estimate of the department is that a change in equipment 
will be necessary as to only about 15 per cent of the routes. We 
have therefore poran for a limited rural route parcel post with 
postage rates at 5 cents per pound for the first pound and 1 cent 
pa pound over 1 pound and for fractions of pounds to 11 pounds 
imit as an experimental proposition. This experiment will last for 
two years on all of the routes in the United States. If it shall prove 
to be unwise it can be repealed or expire by limitation. We think 
that it will be a combined advantage to the farmer and to the country 
merchant and of no possible Injury to anyone. The estimated in- 
crease in revenue from this source is from seven to ten millions of 
dollars in its limited character. We feel that it is the duty of Con- 
gress, in response to the almost universal demand from t ple 
residing in the rural and agricultural districts of the United States, 
to inaugurate this system of limited rural perce post, experimentally 
at least. We do not believe that it would be wise to establish a 
fat or unlimited parce! post on the lines su ted until there has 
een information of such definite and certain character as to justify 
us in taking a position so i and necessarily affecting the 
revenues to the extent that it will. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. CLAUDE. VU. STONE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 13, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 21279) making 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office eee for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and for other purposes 


Mr. STONE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: There are several legislative provisions in the 
bill under consideration which have my hearty approval and for 
the favorable reporting of which I desire to commend and con- 
gratulate the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. All 
of these provisions exemplify the modern spirit in legislation 
which makes social justice the paramount consideration. 

The provision which directs that the Postmaster General shall 
not approve nor allow to be used nor pay for any railway post- 
office car not constructed of steal, steel underframe, or equally 
indestructible material signalizes the fact that with the pres- 
ent Congress the life and interests of the railway mail clerks 
are not subservient to the profits of unscrupulous railroad com- 
panies, who, in the absence of this regulation, with the consent 
of administrative officers, have permitted the use of wooden 
cars. : 

The Railway Mail Service has long been recognized as one of 
the most hazardous of employments. Almost every week some 


frightful accident has occurred in this service which has re- 
sulted in the telescoping and burning up of the wooden mail car 
and the death or serious injury of the mail clerks in the car. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909, 24 mail clerks and 
8 mail weighers were killed, 92 clerks seriously injured, and 
617 clerks slightly injured. During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1910, 12 clerks were killed, 78 seriously injured, and 439 
slightly injured. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, 
there were 313 railroad accidents in which postal clerks were 
either killed or injured. This appalling destruction of life has 
finally developed a sentiment that makes possible the passage 
of legislation to promote the safety and prevent the further in- 
jury and loss of life of those charged with this important sery- 
ice to the Government. 

It is sincerely to be regretted that it can not be required that 
all the new equipment shall be put into operation at once, but 
the requirement that not less than 20 per cent shall be put into 
operation annually after July, 1912, insures the complete elimi- 
nation of the wooden mail car by July, 1917; and with the pas- 
sage of the wooden mail car and the installation of all-steel rail- 
way post-office cars casualties among these most worthy and 
faithful public servants will be reduced to a minimum. This 
provision is just and humane, and it should be enacted into law 
without opposition. ; 

The provision which fixes for letter carriers in the City 
Delivery Service and clerks in first and second class post 
offices an 8-hour workday which shall not extend over a longer 
period than 10 consecutive hours, with extra compensation for 
overtime and compensatory time on one of the six days follow- 
ing for time spent by employees who are required and ordered 
to perform Sunday work, is in conformity with the accepted 
and established policy of this Government that not more than 
8 hours of labor in each day shall be demanded of its employees. 

By reason of discrimination, which it is impossible to justify, 
clerks in post offices of the first and second class have been 
excepted from the operation of this beneficent policy and 
have never been protected in any way by legislation to limit 
their hours of labor. As a consequence they have been com- 
pelled to work the number of hours that their superiors have 
seen fit to exact. Inasmuch as there are 2,351 first and second 
class post offices in the United States, with an equal number of 
postmasters in charge possessed of various and varying whims 
and caprices, there has been great irregularity and inequality 
in the hours required of employees in this branch of the postal 
service. In my home town of Peoria the conditions as to hours 
of labor are not the most burdensome to be found, and yet 
there the working hours average nine and a half a day. 

These clerks have repeatedly appealed to Congress to enact 
legislation for their relief, but heretofore their appeals have 
been in vain. The only proper and safe method to regulate the 
hours of labor of the more than 30,000 clerks in the United 
States is through legislation. If this power is delegated to the 
individual postmasters discrimination, favoritism, and general 
dissatisfaction are sure to result. 2 

It is no longer necessary to present arguments in favor of an 
eight-hour workday. Even private employers have come to 
agree that men who labor need this protection from the in- 
jurious consequences of prolonged physical and mental effort 
if they are to be able to render the most efficient service. Eight 
hours a day are aS many as a man of average strength and 
‘health can devote to employment that calls for the exertion of 
both his physical and mental forces without either sacrificing 
efficiency or shortening the period of activity. Observation and 
investigation have convinced me that no class of workers is 
more entitled to the protection of an eight-hour law than the 
clerks in first and second class post offices. Their work is pecul- 
iarly exacting and wearing upon both mind and body. Many 
times the work is at night under artificial light and in quarters 
that are crowded and poorly ventilated. 

Besides the mental and manual labor that he must perform 
while on duty, the post-office clerk must be a student. He must 
study constantly, in order to rapidly and correctly distribute 
and dispatch the mails. For instance, a dispatching clerk in 
the Peoria post office must be able to know instantly upon what 
railroads post offices in all parts of Illinois and the adjoining 
States are located. He must know the train schedules, to be 
able to dispatch letters, so as to make the fastest time. If a 
letter is sent wrong or loses time by reason of the manner in 
which it is dispatched, the error is checked against the clerk, 
The distributing clerks must know the streets embraced in the 
various routes of all the letter carriers of the city, and must 
know all of the people who get mail on these routes so well that 
they can throw a letter without street address to the proper 
carrier without a second’s hesitation. Also, they must know the 
names of the patrons of the lock boxes, so that a letter can be 
thrown quickly in the case to be distributed to the box. If a 
dozen or more employees of a particular firm get their mail in 
the box of that firm, they must know all of these people so well 
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that the letter will be sent to the proper box even if it does not 
contain the box number on the address. They must keep famil- 
jar with all of the changes of residence and the changes in the 
delivery of box mail, and for the extra hours of study required 
to do this they receive no compensation whatever. 

Other empleyees of the Government have the benefit of the 
eight-hour law, and when off duty they are free to devote their 
time to their own improvement in ways that they themselves 
elect. Surely the work of the post offices is sufficiently im- 
portant to justify the Government in employing enough men to 


do it properly, without working faithful, tired men hours and 


hours overtime and without paying them for it. No financial 
extremity of the Government makes such a course necessary, 
and no ambition to achieve a record for economy can make such 
a course anything but shameful. 

The proviso that the § hours shall be worked within 10 
consecutive hours is important and is based upon excellent rea- 
sons. If an 8-hour schedule were put in force without this 
limitation the 8 hours might be spread out over a day of 12 or 
more hours. At the present time clerks are often compelled to 
report for duty three or more times a day and to register off 
duty as many times and from 2 to 4 hours at a time. Unless 
the home of the clerk is in the immediate vicinity he generally 
remains in the post-office building, and his time off duty can be 
devoted to no practical purpose. 

This system of compelling the employees to register off duty 
at different times of the day is peculiar to the postal service. 
Such a system would not be proposed nor tolerated by any pri- 
vate employer. It can not be defended when resorted to by the 
Federal Government. The lack of this limitation would defeat 
the wholesome effect of the S-hour provision in this bill, just 
as the lack of a similar limitation has defeated the wholesome 
effect of the 48-hour law that is now applicable to carriers. 
The 48-hour law has proven unsatisfactory, even where it has 
been conscientiously enforced and is rightly to be superseded 
by the provision requiring 8 hours of work within 10 consecu- 
tive hours of time. 

The suggestion that additional compensation for overtime will 
be an inducement for loitering and wasting time does great, in- 
justice to the carriers. I have known intimately quite a number 
of them in my home town, and without exception they have been 
progressive and reliable men who were devoted to their work 
and. ambitious to excel in it. I am confident that no harmful 
neglect of duty will follow the enactment of this provision into 
law. The power of supervision still exists, and even though 
unnecessary it is likely to be exercised in the future as in the 
past. Inspectors with stop watches in hand will continue to 
spy upon carriers from behind boxes and wagons and from door- 
ways and gravely make note of the number of steps taken by a 
carrier and the number of minutes and seconds utilized in serv- 
ing each block of his route. This obnoxious practice will be 
continued until the administrative officers in authority come to 
realize that more can be accomplished by a system based on 
confidence than by a system founded on suspicion and distrust. 
However, if a coercive stimulus is needed to cause carriers to 
do eight hours’ work in eight hours’ time, surely the spy system 
is sufficient for the purpose. 8 

Another provision which it is gratifying to me to have in- 
cluded in this bill is the one to protect employees against op- 
pression and in the right of free speech and the right to consult 
their Representatives. The present President has seen fit to 
issue an Executive order, based on a similar order issued by his 
illustrious predecessor, which denies to Government employees 
certain fundamental rights guaranteed by the Federal Consti- 
tution to every citizen of this Republic. It attempts to stifle 
free speech and to nullify the right of petition. This order, 
which is commonly known as the gag rule,” is as follows: 

It is hereby ordered that no bureau, office, or division chief, or sub- 
ordinate in any department of the Government, and no officer of the 
Army or Navy or rine corps stationed in ae shall a 8 to 
either House of Congress or to any committee of either / House of Con- 
gress, or to any Member of Congress for legislation, or for appropria- 

lons, or for con jonal action of any kind, except with the consent 
and knowl of the head of the department; nor shall any such —.— 


son respond to any request for information from either House of 
9 7 of either House of or any Member of 
e head his depart- 


C 
D; except th or as authorized 
npes cep rough by 

This rule effectually suppresses all complaint even against 
the most outrageous treatment that could be heaped upon them. 
Grievances can be presented to Congress only through the head 
of the department under which an employee serves. Even this 
privilege has been denied in fact because, although employees 
of the Government have met in convention and adopted resolu- 
tions pertaining to improvement in sanitary and other conditions 
surrounding their employment and have submitted these resolu- 
tions to Cabinet officers, the Cabinet officers have ignored these 
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resolutions and have failed to transmit them to Congress for its - 
consideration. 

This legislation will permit associations of employees in the 
postal service to present their proper grievances to Congress 
direct without danger of the members losing their positions or 
being reduced in grade or compensation. It will allow their 
representatives to appear before committees of Congress where 
their proper appeals for a redress of grievances will receive the 
attention they deserve. It will insure to all the civil-service em- 
ployees in the postal service the right to be furnished with a 
written copy of charges preferred against them, and will give 
the employees a reasonable time to answer the charges in writ- 
ing and to submit affidavits in support of their defense. It also 
requires that a full and complete record of each case shall be 
filed in the proper department or office to be reported annually 
to Congress, and a copy of which is to be furnished to the ne- 
cused employee upon his request, and another copy to the Civil 
Service Commission on request of that body. This will give the 
employees assurance of just treatment, and will restore the con- 
fidence that is necessary to get the best results in work where 
cooperation is absolutely necessary. 

The fundamental rights restored to postal employees by this 
bill are rights which no conduct of theirs has forfeited and 
with which they can safely be intrusted. As a rule they are 
men of high character and high ideals, and will not abuse the 
rights which all other citizens have been free to exercise with 
impunity. Not only has this rule resulted in great injustice 
to the postal employees, but it has worked to the disadvantage 
of Members of who are charged with the important 
duty of legislating for them. Frequently since my election I 
have been desirous of learning the needs of the postal service, 
and yet the knowledge of this rule prevented my consulting 
with the men best able to advise me, because to make a sugges- 
tion to me they would have to violate this rule. How can a 
conscientious Member of Congress vote intelligently and for 
the best interests of the American people if the most reliable 
sources of information are closed to him? I am glad that this 
rule is to be abrogated, not only because of my sympathy for 
these men, who have been unreasonably restrained in their 
rights as citizens, but I am glad because hereafter I shall be 
free to seek and secure information that will enable me the 
better to discharge my duties as a Representative. 

If it had not been for the executive order which restrains 
railway postal clerks from responding to any request for in- 
formation from a Member of Congress, I shonld have sought 
their opinion of section 7 of this bill, which provides for a re- 
classification of railway mail clerks. Through other sources I 
have learned of the desire of the railway mail clerks for a re- 
classification, and I have aecepted as true the statement that 
the proposed reclassification is satisfactory to them. It is the 
intention of the plan to substantially improve the conditions 
of the railway mail clerks, and I believe that it accomplishes” 
this worthy purpose, and yet I would vote for it with more 
confidence in its merits and in its justness had I been able to 
consult with the railway mail clerks of my acquaintance and 
had received their assurance that it satisfies the needs of the 
service. The proposed promotions are well deserved. 

Section 9 of this bill is as follows: 

Sec. 9. That from and after the Ist day of July, 1912, the compensa- 
tion of rural letter carriers for carrying the 1 six days each week 
on standard routes of 24 miles in length shall be the sum of $1,074 
— annum, to be paid monthly; and on routes exceeding 24 miles in 

the sum of $44.75 per mile 1 annum for each mile in excess 
of 24 miles; and on routes under 24 miles in length a co nding 
reduction of compensation per mile per annum shall be id; on 
routes carrying the mail three day of each week of the same length as 
above the pay shall be one-half the compensation there provided. 

The language of this section would have been simplified if it 
had fixed the compensation of rural letter carriers for carrying 
mail six days each week at $44.75 per annum for each mile in 
the established route traveled, and for carrying mail three days 
of each week at one-half of such compensation. 

On April 26, 1911, I introduced a bill which fixed the salary 
of all rural mail carriers for carrying mail six days each week 
at $50 per annum for each mile in the established route traveled. 
J am still of the opinion that the salary provided in my bill 
is just and reasonable. Rural carriers have to perform their 
service in all kinds of weather, and often they are compelled to 
travel over roads that make their daily trip a toilsome one. 
They must face the snow and sleet and the blinding winds and 
endure the bitter cold of winter. They are exposed to the pro- 
longed rains of spring and impeded in their progress by the 
consequent slush and mud. In the summer they can not escape 
the midday sun nor the clouds of dust that constantly hang 
over and surround them as they travel. Throughout the year 
they must suffer every extreme of the weather and still dis- 
charge their duties regularly, They are required to maintain 
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their equipment and repairs. It is usually necessary to keep at 
least two horses. This, together with the wagon, represents a 
considerable investment. The cost of feed, of keeping the horses 
well shod, and the wagon in good condition, subtracts a con- 
siderable sum from their yearly earnings. All of, this service 
they must perform, and all of this expense they must assume 
for a yearly salary of $1,074 for a standard route of 24 miles 
and carry the mail six days a week. The slight increase in pay 
which this bill allows to rural carriers is well deserved, but it 
is still inadequate. No person in the Government service 
should be required to endure the hardships common to the life 
of the rural carrier for less than a net salary of $100 a month 
for a standard route of 24 miles. It is bad enough for a 
private employer to drive sharp bargains, but it should be be- 
neath the dignity of a great and good Government, such as the 
United States has proven itself to be wheneyer humanitarian 
interests have been at stake or whenever an appeal has been 
made to the conscience of its people. The almost universal 
sentiment of the Nation at the present time is to demand and 
to grant justice in all things. That enlightened sentiment has 
been manifested in many bills that have passed this House dur- 
ing this session and the preceding extra session, and it is dis- 
played in the wise and just provisions in this bill which I have 
enumerated and discussed and in none more worthily than in 
the last provision mentioned by me. It is my hope that more 
exact justice will be done these men by amending the bill as 
reported, so as to fix a salary of at least $50 per annum for 
rural carriers for each mile in the established route carried. 
The House will make more splendid its record of achieve- 
ment by the speedy passage of the provisions that I have dis- 
cussed. Whatever else is added or rejected the bill in its 
final form should contain these provisions. The struggle to 
secure these reforms has been long and sometimes discourag- 
ing, but the advocates of them have never faltered in their 
purpose. Now, their hopes are high, they are eager with an- 
ticipation, the day of attainment has come, and the Sixty-second 
Congress will crown their efforts with victory. 3 


Parcel Express. 


SPEECH 
HON. E. R. BATHRICK, 


OF OHIO, 
In tux House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 30, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. BATHRICK said: 

Mr. Sreaxer: In the short time allotted me I will touch 
briefly upon only one or two phases of this question. I was 
pleased to support the special rule brought into this House by 
the Rules Committee, temporarily suspending the Holman rule 
and permitting the consideration of the just demands of postal 
employees, ‘parcel post, and Federal aid to good roads; but it 
has almost made a mess of the parcel post. This question is too 
big to be handled as an amendment. 

I am not in favor of the proposal to delay until December, yet 
I am inclined to stand with the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon] and many of our most enthusiastic advocates of parcel 
post and approve the appointment of a committee to work out 
the details and report at an early period upon the various bills 
and amendments introduced. They should be required to re- 
port not later than June 1 of this session, and I believe that 
would be ample time for them to arrive at a solution of the 
question and have it passed upon. Instead of a joint commit- 
tee a separate resolution should be passed at once authorizing 
a House cammittee. Such a plan would expedite matters and 
give us a real parcel post this session instead of later. 

I would like to see as one member of this committee the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. Lewis], as I believe him the strong- 
est advocate and best student of the parcel-dellvery question 
in the House. Of course, we could decide now, but to select 
one of these bills without the good features of the others would 
be a hasty decision without the warrant of immediate necessity. 
We may want part of the Anderson, the Sulzer, the Moon, or 
the Goeke bill or others, but I do not believe we want all of 
any of them. The several bills here presented are a veritable 
pot pouri of parcel post and parcel express and open to ques- 
tion as to practicability. This presents a peculiar legislative 
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condition. As in all cases of popular demand, gentlemen have 
introduced many bills, hoping to win thereby the approval of 
their constituents by a solution of the question. There were over 
40 good-roads bills, and I do not know how many parcel-post 
bills. Members of the House will have their favorites, and 
while the first one to be voted upon may carry, to the exclu- 
sion of all the rest and in shite of handmade, briefly considered 
amendments, it may not be the best. I am satisfied that many 
Members of this House will not vote against any bill, fearing 
it may get a majority and they will be recorded against it. 
That is not the spirit by which we should deal with this ques- 
tlon. We should be more anxious to be right than to get a 
parcel post this blessed minute. 

I should like to take a thoroughbred package delivery home 
to my constituents before election, and I hope I will, but I do 
not believe they want me to bring them a mongrel. I know that 
with more deliberation we can give a package-carrying law to 
the people that will give them all they ask, and with no in- 
Justice to anyone. I shall vote for the Anderson bill or the 
Goeke bill if these are the best we can get, but if the authors 
of these parcel-post bills had gotten together, as did the authors 
of the good-roads bills, if there were no political jockeying to 
get favor for one or the other party, there would be no reason 
for delay now, and we would have a good and complete bill to 
vote for instead of uncertain fragments. 

Here we are with amendments, amendments to amendments, 


‘and various substitutes and amendments to them that have 


never been printed. Some of them have taken nearly 20 min- 
utes for the Clerk to read. No one but the author has had 
opportunity to study them, and most of them have never had 
the benefit of committee deliberation. Not one man on the floor 
of this House can remember all the provisions of these amend- 
ments. How do we know but some clever enemy of these meas- 
ures has not offered an amendment designed to defeat their 
purpose? How do we know what they will cost? 

We should not be afraid to take the bull by the horns on this 
occasion. No one who knows me will accuse me of intentionally 
delaying parcel express unnecessarily, and I hope no one will 
accuse me of hurrying it so fast and furiously that it will be 
a bad job. The people want a change in their system of parcel 
deliyery and they are sure to get it, but they will profit by the 
delay necessary to getting a good one. None but necessary 
delay will be tolerated, but our constituents have trusted us and 
we should be willing to believe they will trust our judgment in 
this matter. 

The provisions of all of these bills should be collated and 
considered by a special committee, and the best features and 
the reason incorporated in thé report of that committee, and 
they can do it in two weeks or, at most, a month, 

I believe this House is 10 to 1 in favor of some kind of 
parcel post, but they are divided on the different plans. Any 
measure that involves the doing of so much and the expendi- 
ture of so much money should not be considered in a careless 
way. Ninety per cent of the people of my district want parcel 
post, but I want to give them something worth while and not a 
makeshift whose chief merit is the label. 

For my part, I favor the parcel express that will relieve the 
ills of our transportation problems, to the benefit of laborers, 
farmers, and merchants alike, but I do not think we should 
buy the express companies’ junk at an enormous price. An 
equipment necessary to carry 11-pound packages will fall very 
little short of one equal to taking care of a full express service. 
This would permit the transportation at greatly reduced cost 
from farm to city and city to farm with equal facility to that 
now in operation from city to city, with special advantage and 
injustice to none, not even to the small merchant. 

Some of these parcel-post proposals would increase the cost 
over the present express rates. -Some of them exclude so 
many classes of parcels that they would fail of their purpose 
of relief. Every business has its unprofitable burdens. Some 
of these bills would give the Government all the loss and turn 
all the profit over to the express companies, who have monopo- 
lized and robbed for years. I do not wish to vote to give 
them any more advantage than they have now. Advantage of 
transportation rates has been given in private carrying, but 
it is inconceivable that Government carrying would permit 
unfair discrimination. 8 

I favor a parcel express performing for city and country all 
functions of present express, with rates governed by distance, 
weight, and size, giving no loss or profit to the Government. 

An 11-pound parcel post, while it may be better than we now 
have, is only a bluff at doing the thing that should be done. 
Because it is done that way in Europe is no reason it should 
be done so in the United States. We do big things in this coun- 
try, and we must settle this problem in a big way, and when it 
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is done see that it is done right. It is natural to pattern after 
the older countries, but is American to do things better. 

Parcel express gets to the core of the transportation problem, 
which is more intimately related to the high price of necessities 
than any other factor. It is a sad commentary upon any kind 
of government which permits food to rot in one locality when 
people in another locality are starving. Particularly is this an 
aggravated condition when between these are stretched the 
steel ribbons of the railroads and only the highwaymen of greed 
standing in the way. ‘The interposition of a fair cost would 
never prevent the carrying of the necessities of life from a point 
where there is a surplus to a point where there is not enough. 

Connect our parcel express with the rural delivery and we 
shall have an ideal system of transportation which will go 
further toward a solution of the question of the high cost of 
living and a fair return to the producer than any means yet 
proposed. In doing this, Federal aid to good roads becomes a 
correlated question. It will cost the Government more money to 
haul over bad roads than over good roads, just the same as it 
does the farmer or anyone else. 

The people of this country must know that every avenue of 
our commercial system leading from one branch of trade to 
another must be fostered and preserved or the whole will 
suffer. The natural necessities of the people have built up a 
system of exchange of products which can not be radically in- 
terfered with without danger. 

Everything the farmer needs in the way of transportation 
has its corresponding need in the business of the merchant and 
the manufacturer. The transportation needed by producers is 
needed also by consumers, and its benefits should flow im- 
partially to all branches of trade. 

Production, distribution, and consumption are the three graces 
of commerce, and what benefits one must inevitably benefit the 
other. They are business triplets bound together by indissoluble 
ties of necessity. Distribution, made up of transportation and 
wholesale and retail business, stands as a link connecting pro- 
duction with consumption. Every merchant, big or little, is a 
fiber of this connecting link which can not be weakened without 
injury to both consumption and production. 

The proposed parcel express would be a wise extension of 
Government-controlled delivery to the country. It is wider 
application of “ parcel post” to embrace adequate transporta- 
tion for production and consumption in the rural sections. In 
the full extent of its operation it will be a new convenience 
added to the country and thereby a new incentive to draw 
from the cities its thrifty citizens to populate the villages. It 
will relieve the merchant as well as the consumer from the 
extortion of a conscienceless express monopoly, and in its ap- 
plication will be good for all and harm to none. 


Good Roads. 


REMARKS 
HON. GORDON LEE, 


OF GEORGIA, 


IN THE HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 30, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of th 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, ana 
for other purposes. 


Mr. LEE of Georgia said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to direct my remarks to the amendment 
offered to the bill reported by the Post Office and Post Roads 
Committee, which reads as follows: 


That for the purposes of this act certain highways of the several 
States, and the civil subdivisions thereof, are classified as follows: 

Class A shall embrace roads of not less than 1 mile in length, upon 
which no grade shall be steeper than is reasonably and practicably 
necessary in view of the natural topography of the locality, weil 
drained, with a road track not less than 9 feet wide, composed of 
shells, vitrified brick, or macadam, graded, crowned, compacted, and 
maintained in such manner that it shall have continuously a firm, smooth 
surface, and all other roads having a road track not less than 9 feet 
wide, of a construction equally smooth, firm, durable, and expensive, 
and continuously kept in proper repair, Class B shall embrace roads 
of not less than 1 mile in length, upon which no grade shall be steeper 
than is reasonably and practicably necessa: view of the natural 
topography of the locality, well drained, with a road track not less 
than 9 feet wide, com of burnt clay, gravel, or a proper com- 
bination of sand and clay, sand and gravel, or rock and gravel, con- 
structed and maintained in such manner as to have continuously a 
firm. smooth surface. Class C shall embrace roads of not less an 
1 mile in length, upon which no grade shall be steeper than is reason- 
ably and practicably necessary in view of the natural topography of 
the locality, with ample side ditches, so constructed and crowned as to 


` 


shed water quickly into the side ditches, continuously kept well com- 
pacted, and with a firm, smooth surface by dragging or other adequate 
means, so that it sball be reasonably passable for wheeled vehicles at 
all times. That whenever the United States sball use any highway of 
any State or civil subdivision thereof which falls within classes A, B, 
or C for the Lang pe: of transporting rural mail, compensation for such 
use shall be made at the rate of $25 per annum per mile for highways 
of class A, $20 per annum per mile for 3 of class B, and Sis 
per annum per mile for highways of class C. he United States shall 
not pay any compensation or toll for such use of such highways other 
than that promona for in this section, and shall pay no compensation 
whatever for the use of any highway not falling within classes A, B, 
or C. That any question suang as to tbe proper classification of any 
road used for transporting rural mail shall be determined by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. That the compensation herein, provided for shall 
be paid at the end of each fiscal year by the Treasūrer of the United 
Sta upon warrants drawn upon him by tbe Postmaster General, to 
the officers entitled to the custody of the funds of the respective high- 
ways entitled to compensation under this act. 

The provisions of this paragraph shall go into effect on the Ist day 
of July, 1913. 

Nothing more strikingly illustrates the growing interest in 
the subject of good roads and the need of national aid to en- 
courage their construction and maintenance than the yearly 
increase in the number of bills introduced in the House and 
Senate looking to the encouragement of road building by the 
Federal Government. When I entered this body as a Member 
about eight years ago, the first bill I introduced was of this 
nature. It was very modest in its requirements, but it carried 
forcefully the main idea which I then held and still hold that it 
was time for the Federal Government to take a hand in pro- 
moting the building of good roads. It contemplated an appro- 
priation of only $25,000,000 for this purpose, just about the cost 
of two battleships. But modest as it was, it was practically 
laughed out of court.” 

At this session of Congress there have been introduced no less 
than 50 bills of the same purpose and intent. There appears 
to be some doubt in the minds of many Members as to whether 
or not our organic law authorized a direct appropriation for 
this purpose. I believe the Government has a right to make 
direct appropriation for the construction of roads. It was a 
fixed policy of this Government for more than 100 years, This 
policy had the indorsement of our first President, George Wash- 
ington. It met the approval of Thomas Jefferson, James Madi- 
son, John C. Calhoun, John Quincy Adams, and other great 
lawyers and statesmen. I do not think there should be any seri- 
ous doubt as to the legality of this question. 

The Democratic national convention at Denyer, in 1908, in- 
dorsed this proposition in the following language: 

We favor Federal aid to State and local authorities in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of post roads. 


A way has been sought and found by our committee by which 
constitutional objection is entirely eliminated. At the same time 
the provisions of the bill are such as will encourage in the high- 
est degree cooperative action on the part of the several States, 
For no part of the contemplated expenditure can be shared by 
any State until that State has complied with the conditions 
precedent by putting its roads in such condition as to entitle it 
to pay for their use under the terms of this bill. The Federal 
Government wisely refuses in this bill to pay rental for bad 
roads. 

The fact that all Members who have introduced bills here on 
this subject, although their views differ widely in some respects, 
have consented to merge their bills into this one and all sup- 
port it is in itself strong evidence of the soundness of the prin- 
ciple upon which the bill is based and of the earnest desire of 
this body to at least make a beginning at this session to en- 
courage by national aid the improvement of our country roads. 
And, indeed, it is high time we should. For years we have dis- 
cussed the subject. We know now as well as we shall ever 
know the great necessity that exists for these public improve- 
ments. We know now from authoritative sources the fearful 
cost to the country that bad roads impose upon it. Informa- 
tion gathered by our Department of Agriculture leads its 
honorable Secretary to the conclusion that the extra burden 
imposed upon this country by bad roads is not less than $2,000,- 
000 for every workday. These figures fairly stagger our credu- 
lity, but they probably express less than the whole truth. - 

If we are here to execute the will of the people, this bill 
should be passed without delay. All classes and conditions favor 
and have petitioned for such legislation. No considerable body 
of organized citizens has failed to express approval of Goyern- 
ment aid to road building when the subject was brought before 
it. If we were told by the heads of any of the other depart- 
ments of our Government, such as the Post Office or the Treas- 
ury, that we were losing $2,000,000 every day, at least half of 
which might in a few years be saved by the passage of this bill, 
it would be passed almost without discussion. But we have 
become so accustomed to these enormous losses by reason of 
bad roads that they do not shock or alarm us, and we continue 
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to defer any effort being made-by the General Government to 
lessen them, 

The United States is the only one of the great powers of the 
world that does not take a hand in promoting the building of 
good roads for the use of its people. We have encouraged the 
building of railroads by enormous grants of land. Not less 
than 250,000,000 acres of fertile lands have been given, and 
these lands are to-day worth $25 per acre. We have promoted 
river transportation by the expenditures of vast sums in keep- 
ing open the channels of our rivers. Public opinion has wisely 
approved these expenditures for keeping open these great 
arteries of trade, travel, and commerce. In my judgment, the 
same intelligent public opinion will indorse and approve even 
more heartily this proposed expenditure for improving ordi- 
nary wagon roads of the country, which must first be traveled 
by our vast tonnage of freight and passengers before they 
reach those higher and better forms of transportation. The 
bill before us is so modest, just, and equable in its provisions 
that it is difficult to conceive of any reasonable objection to 
it. It can cause no demand to be made upon our public funds 
for a year or more, nor can it make any then until it has been 
shown that useful service has already been rendered the Gov- 
ernment therefor. Its provisions carry hope and encourage- 
ment and inspiration to every town, village, and neighborhood 
in the United States. It will shorten the distance of every 
public highway in the country by lessening the time required 
to travel it. All farmhouses will be brought within easy reach 


of each other and of their markets, their schoolhouses, and 


their churches. All mail service will be more regularly and 
expeditiously performed. 

Under the terms of this bill every county in the State which 
I have the honor, in part, to represent could quickly put its 
roads in such condition as to enable it to receive from the 
Federal Treasury 85,000 or $6,000 per annum for their use 
by the carriers of mail. But no county could receive a cent 
unless its roads were of the standard required. This amounts 
to offering a prize of five or six thousand dollars a year to 
every county that will keep its roads in good, passable condi- 
tion. This prize offer will undoubtedly stimulate greatly the 
tendency to road improvement that has already begun. This 
money would pay the interest on a loan or bond issue of $150,000 
per county. This sum of $150,000, in addition to the regular 
tax leyied for road purposes, would put the roads of every 
county in the condition required by this act before they would 
be entitled to receive rental from the Government for their use. 

I am profoundly impressed with the conviction that it would 
be an administrative and economic error little short of criminal 
for this Congress to adjourn without passing this bill. Sev- 
enty per cent of our total revenues are now being expended for 
military purposes and less than 2 per cent in developing the 
agricultural wealth of our soil. We have 50,000,000 of people re- 
siding upon farms, and we are spending only 2 cents out of each 
$100 of our reyenue to encourage the building of good roads for 
their use. 

I can not better express my views on this subject than I have 
done on a previous occasion on this floor in discussing a bill 
to promote the building of good roads which I introduced in 
1906. The thoughts I then expressed are just as apt and appo- 
site now as they were then, six years ago. Some 10 years 
ago the public mind began to quicken on this subject in a few 
isolated and circumscribed spots over the country. Somebody 
stopped long enongh to glance around and remark that our 
country roads were not keeping step with this age of progress 
and improvement. At first these remarks attracted about as 
much attention as does the usual obseryation about the weather 
being unsatisfactory, just as if bad weather and bad roads 
were necessarily coexisting evils. But as the need for better 
roads increased at even pace with the increase of population 
-the yolume of complaint grew larger and louder, until at last 
the conclusion was reached that the road question had attained 
to the proportions of a problem. Then solutions were in order, 
and are yet, for bad roads, like the poor, we have always 
with us. Y 

At first there was a pretty general agreement among those 
engaged in road building to relegate the whole job to the 
farmer, and he was advised to “hump himself” and build 
better roads. But the farmer being already saddled with our 
tariff taxes and ridden by our “infant industries” has had 
little time and less money to devote to the theory and practice 
of road building. 
has had it to do. 

So here we are yet, right in the middle of the road, and the 
very sorriest kind of a road at that, “A condition confronts us, 
not a theory.” Are not a hundred years of observation long 


enough to conyince us that the roads will not reform them- 
selyes? 


Still, whatever has been done in that line he 


The great problem of the age—of this age and of all ages— 
has been and is to bring the producer and the consumer into 
the easiest and quickest possible communication with each 
other. To this end we built mighty navies; to this end we girdle 
the earth with railroads and tangle the air with telegraph 
wires; to this end we thrust tunnels under vast ranges of 
mountains and rend asunder continents with interoceanic canals. 
The millions and billions that are needed for these vast enter- 
prises are flung at them with prodigal hand. Forty millions of 
dollars were promptly handed out from the Public Treasury to 
pay for the privilege of spending four hundred millions more to 
dig a ditch in foreign lands more than a thousand miles from 
home. One-half the sum it wil! cost, if intelligently expended 
upon our public highways during the next 10 years, would give 
one hundred times as much comfort and pleasure to one thou- 
sand times as many of our people. The canals will be a great 
public utility, no doubt, and I do not wish to appear to disparage 
the value of this great work, but better roads are a crying need 
now, every day, and for everybody. 

As long as the farmer was the only sufferer from bad roads 
there was little likelihood of an appeal in their behalf ever 
reaching the Public Treasury. For armies and navies, for forts 
and arsenals, for armor and projectiles, and for all the wants 
and whims of those who fight we hand out unstinted millions; 
for those who plow and sow and reap we dole out grudging 
pennies. 

But other interests and forces are coming to the aid of the 
solitary, isolated, the unorganized, and almost unorganizable 
farmer. His friends in the cities, haying grown rich and 
equipped liberally with self-propelling vehicles, want better roads 
to roll them over, and they are interested in the problem of the 
roads, The manufacturer, learning from experience that bad 
roads interfere materially with his obtaining steady and con- 
tinuous supplies of raw material, wants the roads improved. 
The millions of operatives in mines, mills, and shops are learn- 
ing that bad roads increase the cost and disturb the regular 
supply of food products from the farms, which they must have, 
and they want better roads. The merchant has learned that 
bad roads retard and depress trade, and he wants them mended. 
Our Post Office Department is greatly hindered and hampered 
in its efforts to supply to the country regular, prompt, and 
reliable mail service for lack of better roads. In fact, it would 
be hard to name an interest, an industry, or an individual who 
would not be benefited by better roads. 

The question of railway rate legislation has commanded the 
attention of the country for years. It has aroused the deepest 
interest throughout the country, and I would by no means dis- 
parage the importance of this subject. But, sir, I call your 
attention to the fact that the average charge for railroad trans- 


portation of freight throughout the country is three-fourths of 


1 cent per mile for the haulifig of a ton of freight. Now, mark 
you, that the average cost of hauling freight over dirt roads is 
25 cents per ton, or thirty-three times as much; and, further, 
bear in mind that the freight that is hauled over the railroads 
in a large part must first travel the dirt road; in fact, 98 per 
cent of the freight that is shipped over the railroads must first 
pass over a dirt road to get to a railroad for transportation, 
Does not this impress the importance of the improvement of our 
roads throughout the land? 

A distinguished Senator, in the debate on the rate bill some 
years ago, stated that a reduction of one-eighth of 1 cent per 
ton per mile in the present rates on all freights would put more 
than half the railroads in the hands of receivers. If this be 
true, what must be the appalling cost to the country of a system 
of public roads that increases the cost of moving its vast agri- 
cultural products five to fifteen times as much per ton per mile? 
A simple calculation would give us the figures, but the mind can 
scarcely grasp their staggering import. 

Mr. Speaker, when we find we are on the wrong road, no mat- 
ter how long nor how far we have traveled it, it is the part of 
wisdom to stop and change our course. For a hundred years 
we have waited for this road problem to be worked out under 
the old methods, and we are only getting deeper in the mud. To 
the principle and practice of extending Federal aid to road 
building we have already been long committed. 

But if there were neither law nor precedent for the Federal 
Government to engage in road building, it is high time we were 
making both. Congress is wisely encouraging and sustaining 
the Post Office Department in its efforts to extend the wonder- 
fully vitalizing and edueating benefits of free rural-mail delive 
ery. Nothing that has been undertaken by the General Govern 
ment since the establishment of the Post Office Department hag 
proven so immediately and universally popular as these daily. 
rural mails. To send these mails daily over such roads as we 
have now must be done at an expenditure of money and labor 
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and energy and time that would be reduced in many instances 
by half if the roads were given proper attention. Nothing will 
contribute more to the rapid extension and improvement of this 
service than to improve the roads over which it must travel. 

If I had the privilege of writing upon our statute books a 
law that had more of the promise and potency for immediate 
and lasting good to all the people than any law that has been 
proposed or discussed in this Hall, it would be a law creating 
a department of public highways, to act through and in con- 
junction with State, county, and municipal authorities in re- 
deeming our country from the throes and thraldom of its 
miserable roads, and I would give the department not less 
than fifty millions a year until the work had reached a satis- 
factory stage of advancement. Surely if we can go on spend- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars every year in preparation 
for wars that may never come, we can spare a few millions to 
defend ourselves from the ravages of bad roads, which are 
always here. A certain and ever-present evil should certainly 
command as earnest attention and effort for its removal as the 
prevention of a possible one. 

I do not believe that Congress can make a more useful ex- 
penditure of public funds than in the direction I have indicated, 
nor one that would be more immediately and lastingly bene- 
ficial. Then shall every interest be guarded by national legis- 
lation and the welfare of that class which affords sustenance 
to all classes be not neglected. Let us legislate in the inter- 
est of the millions of farmers in the United States. These 
people are not organized; they maintain no lobbies in Wash- 
ington. They have trusted to our high sense of duty, to our 
loyalty, to the supreme interest of the Republic. I hope you 
will not longer disappoint them. 


Parcel Post and Postal Express. 


SPEECH - 


HON. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 30, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL said: 

Mr. CHairmMan: The consideration of the Post Office appro- 
priation bill is drawing to a close, and the result arrived at and 
embodied in the bill as it may pass the House will not be likely 
to meet the hopes and expectations of the masses of the people 
in the country who are demanding a general parcel post as a 
relief from what they consider extortionate charges by express 
companies. However, those who are disappointed should not be 
overhasty in passing judgment or in drawing conclusions. The 
difficulties in the question involved and the many divergent 
opinions as to what should be done and the lack of exact in- 
formation as to the effect of any comprehensive and radical 
parcel-post or postal-express measure are sufficient to justify 
rensonable men in opposing hasty action in this very important 
and complicated matter. 

Congressmen have been receiving for many months past let- 
ters and petitions for parcel post and postal express. Asa rule 
the letters have not stated definitely what the writers wished, 
but in a very general way stated that they wanted parcel post. 
Some of them wanted a general parcel post; others a real parcel 
post; and lately a few have stated that they favored the Lewis 
or Goeke bill. Some people think that because the Congress has 
not acted promptly and prepared and enacted a general parcel- 
post law that it is under the influence of the express companies 
of the country. Many of those letters would lead one to believe 
that the men who wrote them think that a parcel post is a 
definite thing; that Congress can enact a parcel-post law with 
as much ease and readiness as a merchant can furnish a certain 
brand of goods on the demand of a customer. 


The question is difficult, because of the great variety of views 
with reference to just what a parcel post should be, what provi- 
sions it should embrace, what rates should be fixed, and what 
system should be adopted, whether flat rates or zone rates, and 
many other questions on which business men of the country 
differ. 

Sometime ago a collection of parcel-post bills introduced in 
the House was made and printed, including about 21 different 


bills, no two alike in all respects. Since that time several ad- 
ditional bills have been prepared and introduced in the House, 
and all are pending. But the fact is that none of them meets 
with the approval of the majority of the House. The Congress 
is open to no criticism because of the fact that it is trying to 
move carefully, and therefore must move slowly with reference 
to this complex question, It should be borne in mind by every- 
one who is inclined to criticize because of delay in this very 
important matter that the Government is only an agency of all 
the people; that Congress is only a branch of that Government, 
and that the people pay the expenses of all laws which are en- 
acted by the Congress, and therefore the Congress has no 
motive or object in delaying or refusing what the country de- 
mands. 

The Goeke bill, which provides for the purchase of the prop- 
erties of the express companies and the establishment of postal 
express by the Government, is the most drastic and compre- 
hensive measure before the Congress. It was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of which I 
am a member, and was considered before that committee dur- 
ing several days. Mr. Lewis, of Maryland, who has given the 
subject more study than any other man in Congress, appeared 
before the committee and gave his views at considerable length. 
The representatives of express companies were from time to 
time invited to appear before that committee and give their 
views on the bill. We expected that they would appear in op- 
position to it, and several opportunities were given them and 
several dates fixed for hearings, to which they were invited. 
None of them appeared ; none of them filed a brief; none of them 
offered any objection to its enactment into law. They simply 
ignored the committee and the House. 

What conclusion can be drawn from this manifest indifference 
as to what action the committee or the House would take as 
to the appropriation of their plants and putting them out of 
business? It is not their habit to overlook matters of vital im- 
porance to them. Whatever one may think of them in other 
respects, no one can accuse them of being blind to their own 
interests or that they are not managed by men of ability and 
sagacity. This apparent indifference as to what action Congress 
may take in a matter of so much moment to them points directly 
to one of two conclusions: 

First, that they are advised by their counsel that this bill. if 
enacted into law, will not be worth the paper on which it is 
written because of its unconstitutionality; or ' 

Second, that they are not only willing but anxious to sell 
their old horses, vehicles, stores, furniture, trucks, and old junk 
of every kind to the Government at good prices, and either go 
out of business or reorganize and continue under new condi- 
tions, for no one claims but that these express companies may 
continue to do business if they find any business to do at a 
profit. I am personally inclined to the opinion that they would 
be glad to unload their properties on the Government for a lump 
sum, based on their earning power and net receipts during the 
last few years. 

About two years ago they were placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, who have been making 
a thorough investigation of them, their properties, plants, meth- 
ods of doing business, their investments, profits, rates, charges, 
and all details of their business, in order that it may be able 
to fix what are reasonable rates for their services in the trans- 
portation of express matter. Such an order by the commission 
is expected in the near future, and the express companies may 
consider it good business to unload on the Goyernment for prices 
predicated on their net profits rather than to have their rates 
regulated and cut down and their dividends reduced. Besides, 
their managers and directors are well aware that their harvest 
time is nearly over; that public opinion is so thoroughly aroused 
against them that they will soon be cut short in their prosperous 
careers. They know that every extension of the parcel post by ` 
the Post Office Department will cut into their business and re- 
duce their profits, and they also know that a parcel post of some 
kind will be established in the near future. They know that 
they are parasites and can be dispensed with and that the busi- 
ness can be done by the railroads and the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Therefore very likely they may have reached the conclu- 
sion that the time to sell out is now, before their rates are re- 
duced by the Interstate Commerce Commission and before the 
Post Office Department enters into competition with them in the 
transportation of parcels. i 

But why should the Government buy their properties, real and 
personal, much of which are not conveniently situated and much 
of which are old and antiquated. It can extend its parcel-post 
system, by and through the Post Office Department, without the 
aid of the express companies and without their properties. It 
is under no obligations to them. It did not start them in busi- 
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ness or encourage them to continue in it. They are closely as- 
sociated with the railroad companies and have been making very 
large profits on their capital invested. Now, if the future looks 
squally for them on account of the fact that the Government 
will soon create a parcel-post system, more or less extensive, 
which will cut into their business and profits, there is no good 
reason why it should favor them by buying them out. 

The Goeke bill is different in character from most of the 
others others which have been proposed and would involve the 
Government in new and very comprehensive and complicated 
functions and in new and extensive relations with the citizens, 
No man in the Government or out of it is able to give the Con- 
gress the full information and counsel which would justify it in” 
plunging the Government into this new, untried, and very ex- 
pensive service at this time. 

The bill is intended to put into form and legal enactment a 
theory—an attractive theory, I admit, and perhaps a beguiling 
one, but yet only a theory—which should be given thorough 
study and, if practicable, a fair trial in an experimental way 
before the department is committed to a new service which may 
prove disastrous financially and unfortunate in other respects. 

On account of the new and difficult questions involved in this 
bill and in the 25 or 30 others which are proposed and urged 
upon Congress for the solution of a parcel-post problem, the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads has embodied in 
its appropriation bill the following provision : 

That for the purpose of a full and complete inquiry and investigation 
into the feasibility and e of the establishment of a general par- 
cel post a commission of six persons, three of whom shall be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representatives and three by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, is constituted, with full power to N clerks, 
stenographers, and experts to assist them in this work. ey shall re- 
view the testimony already taken on the subject of parcel post by Senate 
and House committees and take such other testimony as they deem de- 
sirable. For the purpose of defraying the expenses of this commission 
the sum of 325,050 ie hereby appropriated out of the moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Would the successful and experienced business man or cor- 
poration engage in a new and yery important and yery expensive 
enterprise on the theory and recommendation of any man, be- 
cause that man bas confidence in it and believes it would prove 
a successful venture? When between 20 and 30 different propo- 
sitions and methods to accomplish practically the same result 
are submitted to a careful and prudent man, will he not ask for 
time to compare and examine them thoroughly before he makes 
a choice or adopts any one of them? ‘That is practically what 
the committee recommends. 

The Goeke bill is attractive to the farmer, for it holds out to 
him the prospect that the United States express agent will pass by 
his house every morning and take from his farm in small pack- 
ages his apples, pears, potatoes, and other fruits and vegetables 
and his poultry, pigs, and ealves, if they do not exceed 100 
pounds in weight, and have them sent directly to New York, 
Chicago, or New Orleans for a stamp of some denomination 
which he places_on the box or package, and return to him the 
price without further cost or trouble. He may also be pleased 
with the opportunity of buying from the great department and 
catalogue houses, or perhaps directly from the manufacturers 
and producers, his small agricultural implements, dry goods, 
fancy groceries, and beverages, and all other necessaries and 
comforts, and have them laid down at his front door by means 
of the express agent and the Government stamp. 

This mere statement of what the bill proposes to accomplish 
opens up to the person of ordinary imagination or experience 
numberless difficulties, chances, and hazards, which may and 
probably would attend this method of doing business. For in- 
stanee, before the farmer sends a small package of his farm 
products away he must find a customer; but let us say he 
finds one in Philadelphia. He must trust that customer or 
send the goods collect on delivery. Suppose he trusts the 
customer and he forgets to pay. He can not hire a lawyer or 
collecting agent for the price of a bushel of potatoes. After 
a little experience he will not sell on credit, but will send his 
goods collect on delivery. Then, suppose the customer has not 
the ready cash to pay the express agent on the other end of the 
route, or suppose he decides that the goods are not the variety 
or quality he desires, or that they are not in good condition, 
and refuses to take them if he must pay cash. What will the 
Government do with them? Leave them in a storehouse subject 
to his order or return them to the farmer? The Government 
through all its departments necessarily does its business on 
straight lines and under rigid rules and regulations and with 
much red tape. That always results in a loss of time and 
energy, and much would be accomplished if the employees of 
the Government had the discretion to cut the red tape some- 
times or take short cuts to accomplish results and save ex- 
pense; but that is not, and perhaps never will be, the rule. In 
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this case the express agent in Philadelphia would be required 
to act in a distinct and definite way, and would not be required 
or perhaps permitted to use his discretion for the collection of 
the bill in the same way that the ordinary collecting agent or 
attorney would, whose fee depended on his success. 

Again, suppose a farmer sends highly perishable fruit and 
tender vegetables and they are rejected by the customer because 
they are not fresh and in good condition. Suppose his eggs 
get broken in transit and his butter jar gets smashed; will that 
not be practically a dead loss to him unless he has his own 
agent who is looking after his interest? But before he can send 
anything away he must find a box or substantial package which 
will stand the pounding and wear and tear of the route, for 
agents in a hurry will not handle them with special care any 
more than the baggage or express man does our trunks, If those 
goods are damaged he has no redress, for the Post Office De- 
partment does not guarantee anything. ; 

It is obvious that the proposed methods of moving produce 
from the farm to the city kitchen by a postal-express system 
in as small quantities as the ordinary housewife buys, would be 
attended with great trouble and annoyance, and would cost 
either the Government or the patron as much or perhaps more 
than under the present system. The farmer could not afford 
to properly pack for transportation and caréless handling a 
peck of apples, a couple of quarts of berries, a dozen of eggs, a 
pound of butter, a pint of cream, a couple of heads of lettuce, a 
head of cabbage, and so on, which are about the amounts or- 
dinary families buy, for they live from hand to mouth. The 
expense and trouble of selling by correspondence, properly 
packing and delivering to the expressman, collecting, and ac- 
counting in such small quantities, might amount to more than 
the cost of growing the produce. Yet the desire and effort to 
reduce the cost of food to the poor people in large centers of 
population is the only excuse offered for this radical and untried 
experiment and departure from ordinary methods. 

If the city housewife would take the same pains and practice 
the same economy and foresight to provide her supplies under 
the present system, she could materially reduce her living ex- 
penses. If she would watch the market, pay cash, and do her 
own delivering, she could buy much more economically. <A 
grocer in Syracuse who would sell only for cash and deliver at 
the counter could afford to sell from 20 to 25 per cent cheaper 
than the one who sells on credit, delivers the goods, and takes 
his chances on bad accounts. 

A customer telephones her grocer for half a dozen eggs, to 
be delivered at once. The price may not pay for the delivery, 
and the loss in that transaction is charged to the business. 
The overhead expenses and cost of running the business are 
tremendous, which raises the price to all customers and adds to 
the cost of living. 

These are only a few of the embarrassments, annoyances, 
difficulties, and losses which would attend the postal-express 
system of delivering the necessaries of life directly from the 
farm in the country to the kitchen in the great city. 

Every man can think of other objections, and perhaps much 
greater ones, but no one can think of or imagine all the diffi- 
culties and losses which might attend this kind of merchandis- 
ing. Thefts from the United States mail are now rare. The 
amount is negligible, except in cases where money is abstracted 
from letters, largely because ordinary mail is of no use to 
anyone except the people to whom it is sent, and therefore offers 
no temptation to the employees of the department, or to out- 
siders, to appropriate it. In the case of delicious apples, 
peaches, berries, spring chickens, turkeys, and ‘other delicacies 
of the season the temptation would be greater and opportunity 
much better. If a box of berries was smashed, they might 
better be consumed than thrown out, and the destruction of the 
package would not be a difficult matter. No imagination can, 
in advance, suggest or prepare against all the ways and means 
by which losses might occur to the patrons in this kind of 
service. 

The Goeke bill does not provide, either in specific or general 
terms, what the rates should be, but leaves it to each person 
to presume that they will be very low and very favorable to 
his particular line of trade. Nor does it state whether or not 
the rates shall be the same on the same weight of goods for any 
distance, as obtains now with respect to all kinds of mail 
matter. That is all left to the determination of the Postmaster 
General. 

Suppose a flat rate for the same weight of merchandise for 
any distance in the country, as in the case of mail matter, 
should be adopted, how would that work out and how would it 
affect the farmer and farm in central New York? If the Gov- 
ernment should undertake to deliver farm products in small 
parcels at the same rates, whether the haul be long or short, 
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the Onondaga farmer would have no advantage over the North 
Dakota farmer in the New York or Syracuse market. If the 
marketing should be done at public expense or at very low rates, 
without regard to distance, then the New York farmer would 
surely get the worst of it, for his farm, which is now convenient 
to the best markets in this country, which raises the price of his 
land and the price of his commodities, would be placed on a 
par with the western farm. „ 

Aside from the Goeke express bill, two general classes of bills 
have been introduced and are now before the Congress. One 
class of those bills provides for flat rates—that is, the same 
rates for parcels of the same weight for any distance, long or 
short. The other class provides for rates according to what is 
called the zone system—that is, where the rates increase ac- 
cording to the distance. The latter plan appeals to me as the 
more just and equitable one. 

If the department engages in the transportation and delivery 
of merchandise for the public, that service should be made to 
pay expenses, and rates should be fixed to accomplish that end. 
The cost of this service must be paid one way or the other, 
either by charges on the business or by a tax on all the people 
to pay the deficit. In that case the people who patronize it 
and get its benefits should pay the necessary expenses or cost 
and not shift the burden on all the people to be paid in the form 
of a tax. 

Again, it would cost the Government more to send a 10-pound 
package from Syracuse to Seattle than from Syracuse to Utica, 
and therefore the express rate should be larger. Why not? 
Tf all the parcels are made to pay all the expenses of handling 
and transportation and the charge on the parcel from Syracuse 
to Utica is the same as on the one from Syracuse to Seattle, 
while the expense is only one-fifth as much, then the parcel sent 
to Utica is made to pay all of its own expense and a part of the 
expense of sending the parcel to Seattle. 

There is in Congress, and I believe out of Congress, a decided 
difference of opinion as to this important question, and it is 
hoped that the commission above referred to will work out a 
solution of it which will be just and practicable. 

The Goeke bill provides for the appropriation by the United 
States of the equipment and express railway contracts which 
are used in the actual express business, and that no property 
shall be condemned which is not necessary for the conduct of 
the express business by the Government. Now, if the Govern- 
ment proceeds to condemn and appropriate such parts of the 
express companies’ property as it needs and leaves on their 
hands odds and ends of properties which are of but little value 
to them when their express contracts and business are taken 
from them, will not the Government be required to settle for all 
damage to the properties left as well as for the value of all 
properties taken? We are moving pretty rapidly along so- 
called progressive and socialistic lines, but have not yet arrived 
at the point where we are ready to approve the confiscation of 
private property. 

It condemns and appropriates the contracts now existing be- 
tween the express companies and the railway and steamship 
companies. Assume that the Government can condemn and ap- 
propriate the rights of the express companies in those con- 
tracts, can it compel the railway and steamship companies to 
recognize the Government as to those contracts in the place and 
stead of the express companies? None of those contracts was 
produced before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, who reported this bill, and no information was sub- 
mitted to it as to the terms and conditions in them. The 
business relations between the express and railway companies 
are intimate and complex and have been developed by many 
years of experience and evolution. The stocks in both classes 
of companies are largely owned by the same people, and their 
managements naturally look for mutual advantage and profit 
by having the employees of each assist the others in certain 
kinds of work and in various ways. It is doubtful if the postal 
employees, on account of civil-service regulations and fixed and 
definite hours of work, could or would be permitted to work in 
with the railway employees to the same mutual advantage of 
both parties, 

The bill provides for the renewal of the express-railway con- 
tracts at the termination of those now in existence on terms to 
be agreed upon by the carrier and Postmaster General; and in 
case of their failure to agree it gives the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the power to declare the terms of such contracts. 
This extends the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
beyond what it is now as between shippers and railway com- 
panies. Shippers and railway companies stand equally—in 
theory, at all events—before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which has power to say what is a reasonable rate. But 
the members of the Interstate Commerce Commission are em- 


ployees of the Government, appointed by the President and 
maintained in existence by the Congress. Is it fair to give 
them power to make contracts with railway and steamship com- 
panies, depriving those companies of any right to say what 
kind of contracts they shall be bound by? In the same partisan 
and unfair manner the bill provides that the value of the ex- 
press companies’ properties taken by the Government shall be 
determined by the Interstate Commerce Commission. I do not 
say but what that commission would be fair as between the 
Government. and the companies. But in ordinary condemna- 
tion proceedings, even in the small way with which we are 
familiar, the party whose property is to be condemned under 
the right of eminent domain usually has the damiges assessed 
by men who are not directly or indirectly interested in or under 
the influence of either party to the proceedings. 

I have no interest in any express or railway company, but I 
believe in giving the devil his due, and I can not look with ap- 
proval on this one-sided and high-handed method of appropriat- 
ing property of one party and enforcing contracts upon another: 

The bill provides that the President shall, on July 1, 1913, 
take possession of all the express companies’ properties which 
are condemned and appropriated, and that the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall pay the awards allowed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the condemned properties. It does not 
give the express companies even the right of appeal from the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in case they 
feel aggrieved by the action of that body, and it does not suggest 
where the money is to come from to pay for those properties, 
It just says that the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay for 
them, as though money falls into the Treasury from the clonds. 
If the express companies should be granted awards according 
to their earning power the amounts coming to them from the 
Government might run into hundreds of millions, and it might 
be necessary to issue bonds to raise the money. But no pro- 
vision is made for that contingency, nor does it seem to be 
thought of by the gentleman who framed up this bill 

There are many other defects in this measure which the 
reader will discover for himself. The man who conceived and 
drafted it had one definite object in mind, viz, putting the 
Government into the express business at an early date. Ap- 
parently he had but very little comprehension as to how that 
might be done in an orderly, legal, and economical manner. 

There is another phase of this question to which I wish to 
refer. If this bill should be enacted into law, putting the Goy- 
ernment in charge of the express business of the country, then 
immediately the present employees of the express companies, 
or those who would take their places, would be put into the 
civil service, subject to the rules and regulations of the Post 
Office Department, with the same salaries, hours of labor, vaca- 
tions, and so forth. Then, if it would require as many hours’ 
labor of Government employees to manage, let us say, the 
present express business as it now requires of the express com- 
panies’ employees, and at the same express rates, the Govern- 
ment would suffer many millions of loss every year. It is a 
conservative statement that work done by the Federal Govern- 
ment costs at least one-half more than it costs private corpora- 
tions to do the same amount and quality of work. 

The express companies now make large dividends on their 
investments because they do large amounts of business on their 
invested capital. Last year they made about 7 per cent profit 
on the total of their business done. If a man paid $1 express- 
age on a parcel and complained of it as an outrage, and had 
it cut down to 93 cents, he would not probably have been much 
better pleased and would have sworn quite as vociferously. Yet, 
if the rates on all business done all along the line by the ex- 
press companies were cut down 7 per cent, the companies would 
have made no profits, and therefore would have earned no 
dividends on their express business. 

Suppose a man should invest $100,000 capital in a business 
and do $100,000 business in a year at 6 per cent profit on the 
business. He would realize $6,000 profit, which would be 6 per 
cent on his capital invested. Again, if he should invest only 
$6,000 capital and do $100,000 worth of business at 6 per cent 
profit, he would realize $6,000 profit for the year, which would 
be 100 per cent on his investment. Relatively that is the way 
the express companies make large dividends on their invest- 
ments by doing large amounts of business at not exorbitant 
profits on the business done, but which amount to big dividends 
on the capital actually invested. It is claimed that the meat 
packers of Chicago make only 2 per cent profit on the total 
business done, but they turn their money over several times 
a year and therefore make large dividends on their capital 
invested. If the Government should take over the express 
business along the lines on which it is now done, it would have 
to increase the rates or lose heayily on account of the expensive 
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manner in which it does business. If it should extend the busi- 
ness so as to accommodate the farmers and all classes of people 
as heretofore suggested, it would have to make the rates so 
high as to be prohibitive to ordinary business or create an 
enormous deficit every year to be liquidated by general tax. 

One more suggestion in conclusion. This bill provides that if 
the Government deem it advantageous it may own its own cars. 
If it should engage in general express business as contemplated 
by the gentleman who framed up this bill, it would require 
many cars. If the Government owns 1, why not 2; why not 10; 
why not the whole train? Then, why not own all the trains, 
engines, and all railroad properties? 

Mr. Bercer, the Socialist Member from Wisconsin, admitted 
on this floor that this is a long step toward national socialism. 
Further, that the ownership of all railroads is a very natural 
and logical consequence of the ownership of the express com- 
panies, and also the ownership of all ships and steamboats 
used in the transportation of commodities, the ownership of all 
telegraph and telephone lines; and, in fact, all properties used 
in the transportation of commodities and persons and in com- 
munication between different parts of the country. He further 
said that the ownership of not only coal mines but all mines of 
every kind would follow naturally and logically, and that the 
nationalization of all lands would follow as a natural and 
logical sequence. This is, therefore, admittedly a long step 
toward national socialism. 

Mr. Cowles, the representative of the Postal Express League, 
whe came before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, objected to this bill because it did not go far enough 
even for a starter. He insisted that the Government should at 
once buy up all the railroads and steamboats, and that it should 
make flat rates for the transportation of all commodities and 
all people, and said that the rate for the transportation of a 
carload of coal or a passenger from Boston to Worcester should 
be exactly the same as from Boston to San Francisco. 

In view of what this bill, if enacted into law would mean 
of itself, and what it would inevitably lead to, is not the Con- 
gress justified in appointing a commission to thoroughly ex- 
amine this and other propositions before it permits the Goy- 
ernment to plunge into national socialism at once? 


Reckless Postal Riders. 


SPEECH 
J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 30, 1912, 

On the bill (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 
for other purposes, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the riders“ attached to the Post Office 
and post roads appropriation bill were not intended to raid 
the Treasury, they certainly will not have the effect of produc- 
ing economy or of equalizing the burdens of taxation. They 
do, in fact, have a very decided tendency to relieve certain sec- 
tions of the country of a fair proportion of financial responsi- 
bilities and to impose increased charges upon other sections. 
As between the city and the country, the lines are distinctly 
drawn in the riders pertaining to dirt roads (the Shackleford 
amendment) and the parcel-post rates for fourth-class matter. 
J am as sincerely desirous of promoting the farming interests 
as any other Member, but the riders to this bill are so evi- 
dently intended to “catch the farmer” and are so manifestly 
unfair to the taxpayers in the city (apart from the Govern- 
ment ownership and other radical features of the measure) 
that I intend to discuss this phase of the question frankly. 

EXCHANGE OF PRODUCTS ESSENTIAL TO PROGRESS. 


The farmer knows that the man who earns his wage in the 
city is his best customer, just as the man who works in the 
mill knows that his products will find a market in the country. 
If it were not so farm produce would stay upon the farm and 
mill products would remain in the mill district. The farmer 
also knows that without transportation, which is made possible 
by capital and industry, modern exchange of commodities would 
be impossible. It is only little more than a hundred years since 
the grain of western Pennsylvania went to waste because it was 
impossible to transport it over the mountains to the market in 
the East. How much more would we be strangers to-day if we 


had not the modern storage and transportation facilities to 
bring the commerce of the widely scattered centers of produc- 
tion and consumption together? And how may we distinguish 
between the centers of production and consumption so that one 
shall have preference over the other in Government favor? 

The remarkable riders attached to this bill—a bill for the 
conduct of the post offices—attempt to meet this problem. As 
the general public understands it, a Post Office and post roads 
appropriation bill is a simple and necessary financial provision 
for the payment of the salaries of postal employees and to meet 
the expenses of conducting the postal service. 

SOME BIG PROBLEMS HASTILY INJECTED. 


How many people are aware that, notwithstanding the postal 
service is conducted at a loss because of special privileges al- 
ready granted to those who sell and distribute second and fourth 
class mail matter, there is to be yoted upon here, under a rule 
brought in hastily and which we can not escape, riders providing 
for these expensive and hazardous experiments? 

A. The condemnation and taking over by the Government of 
all the express companies of the United States. 

B. The payment of large sums for roads used by rural car- 
riers in States and counties. 

C. The reduction of rates on fourth-class or parcel and pack- 
age matter from 16 cents a pound in the cities to 5 cents a 
pound on rural routes. 

D. The exclusion of newspapers and publications from the 
mails unless the names of publishers and writers and of all 
stockholders are constantly revealed, 

Yet this simple and ordinarily formal appropriation bill pro- 
vides for these and other features, committing Congress to a 
policy of paternalism and Government ownership and involving 
the Government in an expense to both the farmer and the city 
dweller the end of which no man can tell. Is it to be presumed 
that the great taxpaying public knows that we are plunging into 
these vast problems of responsibility and expenditure through 
the medium of a-bill to pay clerks’ salaries? 


GOVEKNMENT INVESTING IN EXPRESS COMPANIES. 


Take the matter of express companies. At one fell swoop 
and with debate limited under a rule, we are to condcmn all 
existing express companies and tack them onto the Govern- 
ment establishment. We are to set the Government up in busi- 
ness, increase our pay roll, and stand all the profits and losses 
of these vast commercial enterprises. We are to do it in the 
name of the people in a bill to pay the rural free delivery car- 
riers and the postal employees of the country. Is this rider 
brought in with the expectation that it will pass or is it a 
mere sop for vote-getting purposes, in view of the near ap- 
preach of a presidential election? Indeed, it is difficult to 
believe the majority intends to go so far with so vast a prop- 
osition on such limited information as we now possess. Gen- 
tlemen have supposed that the condemnation of the express 
companies would cost the Government from $30,000,000 to 
$40,000,000, but this is supposition only. The gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Lewis], who seems to be the best informed 
champion of these condemnation proceedings, admits that the 
taking over of the express companies would mean the taking 
ever of probably 50,000 employees. You are going to add these 
to the pay roll of the Government. It will not stop there. 


Every man engaged in the carrying of parcels must be bonded. - 


Losses will occur, and the Court of Claims will doubtless take 
over the burden which now confronts the claims departments of 
the express companies. Government ownership is not all it 
has “been cracked up to be.” In Government employ opera- 
tives. become exacting, and the general tendency now is toward 
a system of pensions which will still further add to the problems 
which this bill presents. For one I am not prepared, in this 
hasty manner, without more definite information, to take over 
this great business with all its uncertainties and responsibilities, 

I believe the public should have the benefit of the lowest pos- 
sible transportation rates and understand the express company 
charges are now under investigation by the Interstate Com- 
berce Commission; but even so, I do not think the taxpayers 
of the country have authorized us, as Members of Congress, to 
buy up express companies, both good and bad, and to assume all 
the risk incident to their management. I take it that it is our 
business to regulate our public utilities and not to speculate in 
them. 


THE DIRT-ROADS SUBSIDY, 

And, now, Mr. Chairman, as to the dirt-roads subsidy. Let 
us call it subsidy, for that is exactly what the Shackleford 
amendment contemplates. 

It is true that the pretense upon which this amendment 
is based is the alleged use of, or damage to, country roads 
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by the wagons of the rural free-delivery carriers, but I am 
unable to see wherein the use of, or damage to, country roads 
because of the postal service can be any greater in the country 
than it is on the city streets, which are more expensive and 
more constantly in use by letter carriers and the drivers of mail 
wagons. When the House had an opportunity to vote on my 
amendment extending the proposed good-roads subsidies to the 
thoroughfares of the cities, it voted it down with a rush, indi- 
eating conclusively, as the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Post Roads expressed it in his open- 
ing address, that “the country fellow” was to be taken care 
of this time. Clearly it was and is the intention to jolly the 
farmer and leave “the city fellow” out of this subsidy scheme. 

But even if the country interests are to be taken care of this 
time, what do they get? From $15 to $25 per mile per annum 
out of a fund which belongs to all of the people of the United 
States and which is a tax upon all. Is it contended that an 
appropriation averaging $20 per mile per year will build good 
roads for the farmers if the States in which they live have not 
already made provision for them, or is it the intent that cer- 
tain State or county officials outside of the cities shall be put 
in position by recovering this “piece of pork” from the Fed- 
eral Treasury to show how earnestly they fought, bled, and 
died for the tiller of the soil? I would like to believe that the 
majority really intended to do something for the advancement 
of good roads in the United States, but apart from the “ hurrah” 
we have had on the Shackleford amendment there is nothing 
in sight but an average of $20 per mile for one section of the 
country and absolutely nothing for the other. 

THIS IS SPECIAL LEGISLATION. 


The legislation is specialized to the point of unconstitution- 
ality, and the farmer is given a bone over which to contend 
with his city brother, while a comprehensive and effectual plan 
of road improvement is totally ignored. That the rider is 
special legislation and subject to criticism on the ground that 
it is unfair and unequal is easily demonstrated. 

It makes no difference whether the mail wagons of the 
Federal Government tear holes in the asphalt streets or not, no 
consideration is given to improvements by the municipalities. 
Only the country districts are to be considered, and the excuse 
for this is that the rural delivery carrier makes use of the 
roads. You can not argue that the taxpayer of the city, who 
is denied consideration in this matter, does not participate in 
the expense. He does, and in proportion to population and 
with respect to area he does it in larger proportion than any 
other citizen, 

_ TAXING THE WORTHY TWICE. 

In defense of the good-roads subsidy it has been contended 
that States that have already constructed roads will partici- 
pate in the Federal tolls that are to be paid. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] has advanced this thought. Well, 
let us see! 

Mhode Island has paid for her roads, and they are all done. 
Texas, comparatively speaking, has only started. The area of 
Rhode Island is 1,250 square miles; the area of Texas is 
265,000 square miles. How will this subsidy business work 
out? Pennsylvania has just begun the expenditure of $50,- 
000,000 to make her road system an honor to the Common- 
wealth. The people of Pennsylvania will bear that expense 
themselves. Why should they be called upon to contribute 
through the Federal Treasury to the construction of roads in 
every other State? The population of Pennsylvania is one- 
eighth the population of the entire country, but when it comes 
to aren Pennsylvania has only 45,000 square miles of the 
5,000,000 square miles of the country. Any return to Pennsyl- 
vania from Federal tolls, therefore, would be the yeriest drop 
in the bucket compared with the outgo for the unimproved 
country area. 

There are now more than 1,000,000 miles of roads used by 
the Rural Delivery Service and the cost of these on the plan ad- 
vanced in the Shackleford amendment would start at $20,000,000 
per annum. What it would jump to after the first year can 
only be surmised, but this can be set down as reasonably cer- 
tain, that if the plan goes through, Pennsylvania will pay ac- 
cording to her wealth and station among the States in propor- 
tion far exceeding any possible benefit she may derive. So will 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Connecticut, and every other State 
of limited area. 

If we were considering great national highways, roads of 
interstate or transcontinental consequence, the situation might 
be different. We have no comprehensive, coordinated plan of 
good-roads improvement, but simply a hodgepodge that reduces 
road building to the level of the pork barrel. It is to be re- 
gretted, for the sake of the good-roads movement, that a prob- 


lem so vital to the interior development of our country should 
have been brought to Congress as a rider“ to a post-office 
clerks’ appropriation bill without a nod of approval from the 
Department of Agriculture or from the great associations that 
have been striving for better roads. ‘The subject was big 
enough and important enough to have been advanced upon 
its own merits, but this was not the pleasure nor the method 
of the majority. 
RECIPROCITY AND FAIR PLAY. 

We should be fair to all the people in national legislation, 
and since our Democratic brethren are fond of crying out 
that there shall “be special privileges to none,“ neither should 
we descend to special privilege in legislation. 
now has the advantages of a great Department of Agriculture 
and of a Department of the Interior, and of a Free Rural Deliv- 
ery Service; and in the matter of rivers and harbors appropria- 
tions, reclamation and irrigation projects, and Forestry Serv- 
ice he is far and away ahead of the dweller in the city. I 
do not know of any such special advantages that may be 
charged up wholly to the municipalities. Some one may cry 
out “the tariff.’ Well, the answer to that is that the tariff 
in its effects is as broad as the country itself and is applicable 
to all producers and consumers alike. When it was proposed to 
enter into a reciprocal arrangement with Canada by which 
certain tariff duties were to be lowered, I yoted “no,” not- 
withstanding the hue and cry in the cities that the high cost 
of living was attributable to the farmer, who was supposed to 
be receiving exorbitant prices for his products. 

I contended then, as I contend now, that inasmuch as my 
constituents in the city were the beneficiaries of a protective 
tariff system, the farmers and all other producers in this coun- 
try should be protected, and there has been no change in my 
views. We are equal in our rights before the law and entitled 
to an equality in the matter of taxation. How, then, can I be 
expected to look with favor upon a proposition to make my 
constituents, in addition to the taxes they already pay, suffer 
a further charge for the improvement of the highways of other 
constituencies, through the medium of the Federal Treasury, 
which is the common property of all the people? This is ex- 
actly what this Shackleford amendment proposes to do. It 
says to the man who owns a small property in a city, “ It makes 
no difference whether you have paid for your streets and high- 
ways or not, we expect you to contribute to the cost of ours.” 

COUNTRY RATE LOW, CITY RATE HIGH. 

But this is not the only instance in which this unusual bill 
proposes to make fish of the city and fowl of the country. We 
have the rider fixing rates for parcels and packages known as 
fourth-class matter. It is well known that an agitation has 
been stirring the country with regard to a parcel post. It is 
a battle between the mail-order house on the one hand and 
the country storekeeper on the other. The villain in the play 
is the exacting and overbearing express company, which we 
have proposed to condemn. How does the bill attack the mon- 
ster? Answer: By pacifying the country with a special rate 
for packages delivered on rural routes and holding the city up 
to the top notch. That is to say, inasmuch as the city business 
is profitable and the rural business is unprofitable, make np 
the losses in the country by appropriating the profits in the 
city. Bear in mind that the working man who lives in a munici- 
pality and who has a hard time keeping employed and making 
both ends meet is also a user of the matis and is presumed to 
have equal rights in their use with any other man. Why, then, 
is the rate for a common-carrier service conducted by the Govern- 
ment to be made 5 cents a pound in the country and left at 16 or 
even 12 cents a pound in the city? The city routes are shorter 
than those in the country, and the haul apparently is less expen- 
sive. Why, then, should the tax be greater upon the poor woman 
who mails a package to a neighbor in the mill district than it is 
to a farmer who mails a package from one section of the country 
to another? The proposition is not equal; it is not just; and, 
in my judgment, is contrary to the spirit of the laws and 
calculated to disturb the public confidence. I do not object to 
the rural route having a parcel-post rate of 5 cents a pound, but 
I do object to a 16-cent-a-pound rate for similar service in 
the cities. An amendment offered by me to make the rate uni- 
form for country and city alike was ruled out on a point of 
order, and even if voted upon, in view of the temper of the 
majority, would doubtless have been defeated. 

CITY POSTAL BUSINESS PAYS. 

During the discussion the other day I was asked by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mabpzx] to put in the Recoxp 
the statistics with regard to the Philadelphia post office, so 
that we might know whether the business there was conducted 
at a profit or a loss, I now have the figures as presented in 
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the last report of the Philadelphia postmaster, and in order that 
they may serve as an object lesson in contrast with figures 
affecting the profit and loss of the Rural Free Delivery Service, 
I submit them herewith: 


Comparative statement of business o 
years ending June 30, 


Philadelphia post o 
une 50, 1911. 


for fiscal 
10, and 


Year endi Year endin Increase 
June 30, 191 June 30, 1911. 
Gross recel pts . /.....0..545.5-50-- $6, 747,279.16 | $7,280,908.20 | $483,719. 04 
Total expenses $3,011, 854. $3, 059, 156. 09 $47,301. 69 
Number pieces handled, mailing 
Ce ee et Bu sete ele Ree RT 2 778, 967,830 10,371,030 
Number pieces handled, delivery 
division, in deliveries and collec- 
3 r 
sS very 
a o E E A R NA €22, 439 36, 353 
Pieces handled by registry division.. 3, 109, 827 66, 939 
Money-order transactions............ 725,135 126,570 
Amount money involved... $29, 906, 444. 80 | $32,087, 191.85 | $2, 180, 747.05 
W funds received on de- 
Fi $1, 108, 732. 31 


It will be seen from this statement that the receipts of the 
Philadelphia post office for the year ending June 30, 1911, ex- 
ceeded the expenses by more than 54.000.000, and this on a 
total business of $7,230,000. It is a creditable report. It shows 
what nearly every report shows, that the losses in the postal 
Service are not in the city. 


RURAL DELIVERY DEFICIT TREMENDOUS. 


Why, therefore, if the city business is profitable and the rural 
üclivery is conducted at a loss, is it fair to still further reduce the 
rates in the country without reducing them in the city? The 
figures with regard to second-class matter—newspapers, maga- 
zines, and so forth—are sufficiently aggravating, since they show, 
according to the report of the commission on second-class mail 
matter (p. 47), a net loss per annum of over $56,000,000. These 
magazines and newspapers cost the Government enormously, 
because they are carried on long hauls into the country. But 
when we come to the Free Rural Delivery Service it is really 
worth while quoting the figures. The man who gets the benefit 
of this service ought himself to fully understand the situation, 
especially in view of the fact that the Free Rural Delivery Serv- 
ice dates only from 1897, since when it has grown from 82 
routes, costing $14,240, to 41,656 routes in 1911, costing over 
$37,000.000. Since the cities, which have done a profitable busi- 
ness for the Government, have contributed to this Free Rural 
Delivery Service, there is certainly no reason why in the mat- 
ter of rates and taxes, which are presumed to be uniform, there 
should be any discrimination against the cities. I append a 
statement from the 1911 report of the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General, showing the growth—and I would call it a 
phenomenal growth—of the Free Rural Delivery Service. 

-THIS WAS DONE FOR THE COUNTRY. 

Of the 41,656 routes in operation on June 30, 1911, as shown 
in the following table, 60S routes were operated triweekly, being 
an increase of 108 over the previous year. 

Statement showing the growth 3 rural free delivery from 1897 


Routes. expen 

ture. 
82 $40,000} 814. 80 
153 50.250 $35, 401 
412 150, 032 99,771 
29 450,000 420, 270,421 
3,761 | 1,750,796 | 1,750,321 1,329, 888 
298 | 4,089,075.| 4,080,041 2,338,720 
15,119 | 8,580,364 | 8,051,599 | 3,962,558 
„500 | 12,926,905 | 12,645,275 4,593, 676 
32,055 | 21,116,600 | 20,864,885 | 28,219,610 
35,766 | 25,828,300 | 25,011,625 4,146,740 
37,723 | 28,200,000 | 26,661,555 1,649,930 
39,277 | 34,900,000 | 34,371,939 37, 710, 384 
40,628 | 35,673,000 | 25,661,034 1, 289, 005 
41,079 | 37,260,000 | 26,914,769] 1,253, 735 
41,656 | 38,860,000 | 37,126,812 212,043 


1 Apparent discrepancies between the figures in this column and * 
ing column headed “Carriers” 1 annual reports are due to figures having 


been taken for periods other than ears, 
VCCFCCCCGTCCCCCCCCC ts N80 pie EA 


3 Maximum salary of carriers increased from $720 to $900 per annum, 
AND THE DEFICIT WILL INCREASE, 


In view of the fact that we are to advance the salaries of the 
rural delivery carriers to $1,000 a year, and there are now about 
43,000 of them circulating throughout all the congressional dis- 


| 


tricts where rural routes exist, it is well to note the suggestions 
of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General with regard to the 
cost of the Rural Delivery Service and the future prospects. 
The Fourth Assistant Postmaster General says: 

It is estimated that the postage on the matter collected on rural 
routes amounts to nearly $7,570,000 a Te The expenditure for Rural 
Delivery Service for the fiscal year 1911 was 537.140.000. It thus ap- 
pears that last year the cost of the service exceeded the revenue on 
matter mailed on the routes by more than $29,500,000. 

For the current fiscal year the Saad (ere is $42,790,000, and as 
no reason exists for supposing that any appreciable increase In the 
receipts has occurred, it Gould, seem that the apparent loss this year 
on account of rural delivery, provided the appropriation be wholly ex- 
pended, will reach the enormous total of more than $25,000,000. 

As the expenditures are increasing far more rapidly than the re- 
ceipts from matter mailed on the routes, it is evident that with the 
growth of the service this loss will become greater year by year. In 
view of the magnitude of the discrepancy, the necessity for adopting 
measures to render the service productive of greater revenue becomes 
more p g than ever before. 

It is certainly not a great financial success, this free rural 
delivery service of ours, but if the cities are willing to make up 
the losses it does seem like “rubbing it in” a little to add to 
the burden of the municipalities the proportionate cost of coun- 
try-road construction and the difference in parcel-post rates of 
from 5 to 16 cents a pound. The discrimination in parcel rates 
is not disputed; it is too patent for controversy, and the only 
justification for it seems to be the determination of the majority 
of this House to have it that way. 


PROBLEMS FOR THE TAXPAYERS. 


I insist that the taxpayers who support this Government— 
who “pay the piper,” whether he plays for the rural delivery 
carrier or the hundred and one other political influences that 
have dictated this haste and these extraordinary riders—are 
not fully informed upon these matters and will not be satisfied 
when fully acquainted with the situation. To be sure, the 
owners and builders of automobiles and the mail-order houses 
are largely interested in this bill, and the rural-delivery letter 
carriers have grown to be a political power with which the 
Congressmen from country districts have to reckon; but, even 
so, I do not believe the people themselves are quite ready to 
accept all the responsibility which “the riders” to this bill 
impose upon them. It does not seem fair that the faithful 
and industrious postal employees, who usually stand well in the 
eyes of Congress, should be made the instrument, as they are in 
this bill, through which the experiments here proposed should 
be tried ont on the taxpayers of the land. It is not the way 
great measures are usually brought into the House and chal- 
lenges. the sincerity of those who resorted to this caucus-rule 
method of forcing the issue, 

"HAMMERING THE NEWSPAPERS. 


As I have indicated, one of the riders to this postal employees’ 
salary bill proposes to deny the use of the mails to the news- 
papers under certain conditions. It makes no effort to reduce 
the tremendous cost to the people of carrying second-class mat- 
ter, which means the circulation of newspapers and .magazines 
to the country districts, but it proposes to discipline the news- 
papers themselves. I discussed this subject at some length the 
other day and shall not pursue it further now, except to say 
that when they awaken to the significance of this rider, the 
newspapers will doubtless fight their own battle better than it 
can be fought upon this floor. I have no apologies to make for 
vicious or crooked newspapers. If a newspaper is criminally 
crooked, of course it ought not to be privileged to use the post 
office to deceive the people; but the Barnhart amendment (D) 
is general in its application and will prove a great annoyance to 
legitimate enterprises, while it may not check, and probably will 
not, the practices of cunning or designing persons whom the 
proponent of the amendment intends to reach. Moreover. there 
are remedies at law in the various States that are doubtless 
sufficient to check the criminal operations of those who develop 
such tendencies under the guise of the newspaper. 

I do not believe we should harass and punish the multitude 
of innocent, law-abiding publishers, in an effort to block the 
operations of the few blacklegs and scallawags who disgrace 
the journalistic profession. Why hold up every honest man 
until you catch the thief? It is one of the crying evils of our 
times, hurtful alike to business and morals, that because of a 
single crook, whom we can not detect or will not punish when 
detected, we criticize, suspect, and impugn an entire community. 
The Barnhart amendment penalizes every publisher who uses 
the mails. It compels every honest man to give up his time and 
space to proof of his own rectitude because, perchance, some 
“ speak-easy publisher, some libelous blackmailer, whose every 
act is a detriment to honest journalism, is not detected or pun- 
ished according to law. We do not hold the ordinary business 
enterprise or even the railroad corporation which uses the 
mails, to any such accounting. 
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Post Office Appropriation Bill, 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. H. D. STEPHENS, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 7 


In THE HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 30, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi said: 

Mr. Speaker: There has been so much said on the sub- 
ject of parcel post that there is really nothing new that can be 
said; but, as the question is one of such great interest, I feel 
that I ought to let my position be known. 

I favor a general parcel-post system. 

The present bill provides for two systems: First, a general 
system, under which 11 pounds may be carried in the mails at 
a charge of 12 cents per pound; second, a system limited to 
rural routes only, at the following rates: One cent for each 2 
ounces or less, two cents for more than 2 ounces but not more 
than 4 ounces, 3 cents for more than 4 ounces but not more than 
8 ounces, 4 cents for more than 8 ounces but not more than 12 
ounces, 5 cents for more than 12 ounces but not more than a 
pound, and 2 cents per pound for each additional pound or 
fraction thereof up to and including a total of 11 pounds. 

The bill further provides that for the purpose of a full and 
complete inquiry and inyestigation into the feasibility and 
propriety of the establishment of a general parcel post a com- 
mission of six persons, three of whom shall be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and three by the 
President of the Senate, is constituted, with full power to ap- 
point clerks, stenographers, and experts to assist them in their 
work. They shall review the testimony already taken on the 
subject of parcel post by Senate and House committees and take 
such other testimony as they deem desirable. 

I fayor a general system at as low a rate as can be fixed to pay 
the cost of transportation. No one can say now just what a 
proper charge would be. There is no way to tell exactly what 
rate would be fair and just; but a rate can be fixed, and by 
actual experience we can learn whether it is too high or too 
low, and later it can be changed as the occasion may require. 

The demand for parcel post has grown very largely out of 
the exorbitant charges of the express companies. This demand 
comes from every section of the country. It is growing more 
insistent with the flight of time; and the advocates of the sys- 
tem are unwilling to have the matter delayed. 

From the hearings on this bill it appears that the express 
charges amount to $31.20 for the ayerage ton of parcels, and 
that the freight charge for the average ton is $1.90. This 
makes the express charge on the average in this country more 
than 16 times the freight charge. That this is excessive and 
exorbitant is shown by the following table, which gives the 
ratio of express to freight rates in several other countries: 


Ratios of average express charges to average freight charges in 10 
countries, 


Ratios of 
Average 

x average ex- 

Countries. 5 Press and 

freight 

per ton. charges. 
$6.51 3.2to1 
3.77 5.0 tol 
4.92 9.3 tol 
5.49 6.3to1 
6.88 7.2tol 
3.80 5. 0 tol 
3. 68 3.9 tol 
2. 43 3.6 tol 
1.90 3.8 tol 
4.32 5.0 tol 
E T 5.23 tol 


Another fact that indicates that the express rates are too 
high is the large dividends that are declaréd by the express 
companies. In 1898 the Adams Express Co, declared a stock 
dividend of 100 per cent, and in 1907 they declared another one 
of 200 per cent. In 1910 Wells, Fargo & Co. paid an extra 
cash dividend of 30 per cent and a stock dividend of 300 per 
cent. No one who has paid express charges a few times is sur- 
prised at these large dividends. 


The opposition to parcel post has grown very largely out of 
the fact that it is feared that the inauguration of this system 
will destroy the small merchant, and will give the trade of the 
country to the mail-order houses. Nearly every country in the 
world has a system of parcel post at a very low rate, yet it is 
true that the United States is the only country that has mail- 
order houses to any extent. This indicates that the mail-order 
house is not the outgrowth of parcel post. 

Senator JONATHAN Bourne compiled a report of the diplomatic 
representatives of the United States in countries operating a 
parcel or package post, and it is interesting to note that in 
nearly every instance it was stated that the parcel post has not 
injured the local merchant. There were reports from more 
than 30 countries, The following is typical of most of the 
reports on this subject: 


The 8 service has never given cause for local merchants to 
complain or protest, but on the contrary they could not do well with- 
out it. They find it a quick and economical way to get their goods, 
— 1 loss by direct orders to stores in the larger cities is comparatively 
small, 


Mr. Robert Bacon, ambassador of the United States to France, 
Says: 

The institution of the parcel-post service has rapidly become popular, 
owing to its simplicity, and to the facilities it affords to commerce, 
industry, and agriculture to forward s in small quantities at re- 
duced rates. The administration has not yet received any complaint 
from shop people in small towns eee advantages which large 
departmental or city stores would reap m the parcel-post_ system, 
and the prejudice which it would cause them. It would seem that they 
Nowra ge Med find great facilities in this service for the needs of their 
reta ade. 


If parcel post is not an injury to the local merchant in other 
countries of the world, it would not seem that it would prove 
to be an injury in our country. 

I desire to call attention to a letter written by Hon. Joun L. 
Burnett, of Alabama, on this subject. He is one of the hardest 
workers in this House, and gives every important subject care- 
ful study, and he is an earnest advocate of parcel post, although 
largely engaged in the mercantile business. He said: 

I am for a general parcel rural reel t, and if I can get 
5 —— better, wil vate for e parcel-hoet rider on the Post 0 ce 

ropriation 2 * 

have an interest in a grocery store in my home city of Gadsden, 
Ala.; in a general merchandise store in Cedar Bluff, Ala.; and in a 
wholesale and retail hardware corporation in Gadsden, Ala. 

In my opinion it will force the express companies to reduce their 
exorbitant rates, and in that way benefit both the merchant and his 


customer. That is the real reason why the express companies are work- 
ae eron jir eneg possible to arouse the merc t against the passage 
0 s A 


As I have said, the history of the parcel post in other coun- 
tries is that it does not injure the local merchant. I should 
think that the reason for this is that people naturally prefer 
to trade with one whom they know and because they have the 
opportunity to examine the merchandise. 

I judge others by myself. If I want to purchase an article 
of merchandise, I prefer to examine it before purchasing it; or 
if I order, I want the opportunity to return it and either ex- 
change it or get my money back. Other people want to do the 
same thing. If the purchase is made from a mail-order house, 
these opportunities are not afforded. 

If a lady wants to buy a pair of shoes, she would prefer to 
try them on before paying for them; or if she needed a new 
dress, she would like to examine the goods, pass judgment as 
to whether it will fade, whether the cloth is good, see the color, 
and so forth. If she wants a hat, she would like to get before 
a mirror and try it on several times. So with shoes; she would 
prefer to see if they fit. There are a thousand and one articles 
that no one would like to purchase before seeing them. 

If a person could order something by mail from the home 
merchant, there would be the opportunity of returning it with- 
out much trouble if it was not exactly what was wanted. And 
if, after use, an article should prove not to be as guaranteed, 
then a refund of the money could be demanded of the- home 
merchant. x 

There are many other advantages to be had in dealing with 
the home merchant over dealing with the foreign merchant. 
The local merchant, being a friend and neighbor, will extend 
many courtesies that can not be expected of one at a distance. 
As I have said, he will readily exchange articles where one 
proves unsatisfactory; he will make good one that proves to 
be bad; he gives an opportunity to examine goods before the 
purchase is made, and this is an advantage not to be regarded 
lightly; he will extend credit where it is not convenient to 
pay cash. 

We ought not to turn against the home man. It is he and 
not the foreign merchant who credits us when money is scarce 
and times are hard. It is he and not the foreign merchant who 
buys the butter, eggs, fruit, meats, and other produce of the 
farm. It is he and not the foreign merchant who contributes 
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to our churches, schools, and charities of all kinds. It is he and 
not the foreign merchant who gives us a cheerful greeting and 
who rejoices with us in our success and sympathizes with us in 
our sorrows. And it is he and not the foreign merchant who 
helps to pay the taxes and lends his aid in advancing our local 
interests that tend to upbuild our community in every respect. 

This subject has been argued at such a great length that I 
shall not go further into it than to say that, in my judgment, a 
general parcel post will prove highly beneficial to the people 
of our country, because it enables a citizen to secure, without 
much trouble, articles that his local dealer does not carry; it 
gives the producer means of disposing of his produce in smaller 
quantities than he is now able to do, because of the expense in- 
volved in shipping by express; and it will also tend to reduce 
the express charges, thereby saving considerable money to the 
shipper as well as to the consumer. 

I shall vote for this bill, even if it is not amended, because 
I believe it is a start in the right direction; but I prefer to 
have it amended in several respects, particularly with reference 
to making it a general parcel post and also in regard to the 
reduction of the proposed rate, and I shall vote for amendments 
to that effect. 

Mr. Chairman, there is dnother matter that I desire to refer 
to in this connection, and that is with regard to the pay of 
rural-route carriers. If the parcel post is established, it will 
inevitably follow that the work of the rural carrier will be con- 
siderably increased. There is no more important work than 
that of the rural carrier, who is required six days in the week, 
regardless of weather conditions, to travel his route. Under 
the present conditions of the roads this work is sometimes very 
hard and tedious—hard on the man, on the horse, and on the 
vehicle. The carrier must furnish his own team, run the risk 
of the loss or injury of an animal, and must bear the expense 
of repairs on his vehicle. Taking all these things into con- 
sideration, I do not think that he receives enough pay for the 
work done, and it is my purpose to offer an amendment to in- 
crease his salary to $100 per month for a standard route of 24 
miles, unless some one offers the amendment first. I believe that 
the carrier is justly entitled to this compensation. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


or 


CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
Ix tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 30, 1912, 


On the bil! (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. LINDBERGH said: 

Mr. Speaker: I present the following statement: 

On looking over the Record and observing some of the remarks 
of Members in opposition, as well as also observing the opposi- 
tion of the Washington press and some of the press of larger 
cities, to the appropriation of any funds for good roads in the 
country, I am constrained to take advantage of the “ leave to 
print“ and make a statement on the subject. 

It is wonderful to observe what a number of persons there are 
who are able to see but one side of most propositions, and that 
the side that suits their own individual case. They favor all 
that is desired by themselves and their special friends and locali- 
ties. They demand public aid for such, but deny it to all 
others. Here is the urban press picturing as perfectly ridicu- 
lous a Federal appropriation for roads among the farms. Here 
are the city Members of Congress also opposing it and getting 
the compliments of the press, with suggestions that they are 
wise statesmen. 

“ Consistency, thou art a jewel.“ Oh, consistency! Who shall 
be the judge of thy possessor? Shall it be the Washington 
press which one week ridicules the building of good reads in 
the country at public expense and at another would have the 
public building marble palaces and statuary all over Washington? 
The roads are for all the people, rich and poor; the marble 
palaces and statuary are principally for those only who can 
afford to pay the cost of a trip to Washington and for Wash- 
ingtonians. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania who asks and gets appro- 
priations for the harbor and public buildings in Philadelphia— 


HON. 


yes, the same gentleman who spent days of the time of Con- 
gress to get it to take the statement of an explorer who claimed 
to have found the North Pole and get for him more gold braid 
and make him a public pensioner and parasite for life—this 
gentleman on the floor now opposes the good-roads appropria- 


tion. The roads are used by all the people, rich and poor. The 
Philadelphia Harbor is used principally by monopolists and 
the North Pole by no one. Then, too, there are Members who 
get their appropriations for public buildings in small towns 
and in the large, and get various other pork-barrel consider- 
ations that satisfy individuals and special localities principally, 
all at public expense, and still some of these are called states- 
men because they oppose the appropriation for farmers’ roads 
that rich and poor alike use. 

It would amaze the world, I suppose, if Congress should sud- 
denly become consistent. I am tempted, and I yield to the 
temptation, to add something about the clause in the bill re- 
quiring the press to publish in the newspapers a statement— 
that is, a list—of all stockholders owning over $500 stock in a 
newspaper. That is said to be to show the influence that is 
molding public opinion through the press. I voted for that, 
and I see no objection to it. But I am wondering why the 
Members of this House are so particular about that statement 
being required of the newspapers when so many of them scout 
the idea of passing resolution 484, which I introduced and which 
is as follows: 

Resolved, That within 10 days from of this resolution 


the 
each Member of the House shall file with the Clerk of the House a 
oe Weston be has & TOODET ĩͤ v TEESE Tet eed Ail carpe: 
usiness he S & pro y or an corpo- 
rate stocks that he and all members of his family residing with him 
own or are interested in of any and all corporations o for 
rofit, and shall also show if the Member or any corporation in which 
member of his family as aforesaid holds stock or is con- 
Seving fer Lis PDO os fur com UE ltr ASEA the protection Or. Urbs 
— — of any cular business in which its mem — are associated 
or connected. nd Members having no such business, stock interest, or 
other interest, and whose family, as aforesaid, are not interested in the 
manner aforesaid, shall file a statement showing such to be the fact. 

Resolved further, That the Clerk of the House, on or before 15 
after of this resolution. shall furnish to the printer of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a list of all Members who have failed to make 
and file with the Clerk said statement, and thereafter the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD shall, immediately preceding the record of the proceed- 
ings of the House, in larger than the regular print of the pro- 

print the following statement: 

“Statement of the Clerk of the House of Representatives the 
names and their home district addresses of all Members who ve 
failed to comply with the rule of the House requiring Members to file a 
statement of any and all kinds of businesses with which they are con- 
nected and of stocks that they and their families own.” 

And following said statement shall be printed a list of the names and 
district addresses of such Members, and the same shall continue to be 
published in every CONGRESSIONAL Recorp until such Members have 
complied with the rule and the Clerk of the House has certified to the 
printer, which he shall do as soon as practicable after any Member files 
such statement, when the name of such Member shall taken from 
said published list. 

Again, I would say to my brother colleagues, “Consistency, 
thou art a jewel.” Is it not more important that the public 
should know what, if any, influence is molding the action of the 
membership of the House in committees and on the floor and 
in all their public work than it is to know who owns the indi- 
vidual press on which a newspaper is printed? I am not over- 
awed with the consistency of the press, but I think the press 
has “one on the House“ if my resolution requiring Members to 
show what special interests Members have does not pass. For 
example, such a statement would show that the members of 
the Banking and Currency Committee are principally persons 
who are bankers and stockholders in banks, and their attorneys, 
and are members of bankers’ associations which have for one 
of their purposes the molding of legislation in fayor of their 
business. This same committee threatened to disintegrate by 
resignation of its members if my proposed Money Trust investi- 
gation should not referred to them; and the House babied them 
as a mother does a spoiled child. The Banking and Currency 
Committee members claimed that that was their subject and 
that they had jurisdiction and that it should not be taken from 
them. I denied that they had either the right or the jurisdic- 
tion, but the House was intimidated and submitted the question 
to that committee. A few weeks later the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee came back to the House and asked for the 
power which it claimed at first that it had. It had to beg for 
what it previously claimed it had. 

The Banking and Currency Committee is not the only com- 
mittee in the House mostly made up in favor of the interests 
that are especially concerned in the bills that are submitted to 
them for consideration, and these committees are permitted to 
monopolize the time on the floor of the House so as to prevent 
those not personally interested from preseuting the interests and 


rights of the publie generally. 
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Post Office Appropriation Bill— Postal Express. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. J. HENRY GOEKE, 


OF OHIO, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 30, 1912, 


On the bill (II. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. GOEKE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The legislation now under consideration to 
bring about the acquisition by the Federal Government of the 
property of the express companies of the United States and 
thereafter to carry on that important branch of the transpor- 
tation business exclusively under the direction of the Post 
Office Department, is perhaps the most important legislation 
that the House will have to deal with during this session. 

The provisions of House bill 23713, which bill was considered 
by the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, of which 
committee I have the honor to be a member, contemplates the 
accomplishment of this object, and that committee has recom- 
mended the enactment of the measure into law. The provisions 
of the bill will at the proper time be offered, with perhaps slight 
amendments, for disposition in the House. 

The agitation all over the country, that has brought about 
the seeking of the remedy and relief by way of parcel-pgst or 
postal-express legislation, has arisen mainly because of the 
methods of the express companies in the transaction of their 
business and because they have failed to properly discharge 
their functions and to render such service at proper rates as the 
people demand and are entitled to receive. 

The universal complaint against the parcel-express service 
now in vogue in this country is based upon the insufficiency of 
the service in that the express companies wholly fail to reach 
the country store and farm; that their rates are so high as to 
be prohibitive in most of the ordinary instances; and that a 
system of reckless overcharges and double collection of charges 
has grown up regardless of the fact that the express companies 
engaged in the transportation of parcels and packages now have 
accumulated immense surplus profits many times the capital 
originally devoted to and invested in the business; and that, 
lastly, the service as now conducted by the express companies 
fails to reach the farm, thus preventing the vital necessities to 
move at first cost directly from the producer to the consumer in 
the towns and cities, which fact has largely contributed to the 
substantial increase in the cost of living. 

Many other reasons might be enumerated, but these alone are 
sufficient to account for the widespread and constant complaints 
of the farming and commercial interests and deep-seated feeling 
of the general public against their methods of doing business, 
and in my opinion are of sufficient force and merit to de- 
serve proper attention by way of remedial legislation at our 
hands. 

It may be well to call the attention of the House to the fact 
that there are about 12 or 13 companies, both incorporated and 
unincorporated, engaged in the parcel-express business. A few 
months ago the Interstate Commerce Commission undertook to 
investigate the business affairs of these companies, and the 
record of that investigation discloses that the yarious express 
companies in this country began with a comparatively small 
original investment, and that nearly all they now own was con- 
tributed by the public, which has been pilfered and robbed by 
these invaders of the transportation business until there is a 
cry for relief coming from all directions of our land. 

The record of that investigation also discloses that the prop- 
erty and equipment with which these companies operate amount 
to about 12 per cent of their assets. Ten companies were in- 
volved in the investigation, and it was disclosed that they had 
in the aggregate disbursed in the way of dividends and assets 
since their creation the fabulous sum of $212,085,392, while 
their total working property and equipment was found to be 
less than $26,065,711. 

The record of that investigation disclosed that these 10 com- 
panies owned stocks In the amount of $50,575,881; that they 
owned a funded debt of $54,416,468; that they owned other per- 


manent investments of $15,611,311 and had current assets of. 


$36,574,253 and other minor assets of $2,324,842, making a grand 
total of dividends and assets disbursed to shareholders, prop- 
erty owned, stocks, bonds, and so forth, of $397,653,862. 
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I give here an abstract of the statistics as shown. by the 
record of the investigation concerning the finances of the five 
principal. companies investigated: 


Adams, 1866 to 1911.—Dividends and assets disbursed to share- 
holders, $75,210,352; property and equipment. $6,568,185; stocks 
owned, $23,693,338; funded debt owned, $33,382,961; other permanent 
investments, $1,605,100 ; cash and current assets. $4,713,668; other 
assets, $134,699; total of dividends and assets disbursed to share- 
holders and property owned, stocks, bonds, etc., $145.308.305. 

American, 1868 to 1911,—Dividends and assets disbursed to share- 
holders, $49,410,000; property and saup ent, $10,339,853; stocks 
owned, $21,660.513; funded debt owned, $5,225,972: other. permanent 
investments, $42,085,400; cash and current assets, $17,562,527; other 
assets, $166,255; total of dividends and assets ‘disbursed to share- 
holders and 8 owned, stocks, bonds, ete., 810.449.522. 

Southern, 1861 to 1911.—Dividends and assets disbursed to share- 
holders, $21,359,524: property and equipment, $568,790; stocks owned, 
$543,795; funded debt owned, $816,565; other permanent investments, 
29,400; cash and current assets, $4,015,567; other assets, $124,865; 
total of dividends and assets disbursed to shareholders and property 
owned, stocks, bonds, etc., 827.358.509. 

United States, 1854 to 1911,—Dividends and assets disbursed to 
shareholders, $9,160,000; property and equipment, $2,946,667; stocks 
owned, $387.001 ; funded debt owned, $4.545,076; other permament in- 
vestments, 83.239,801; cash and current assets, $2,623,692; other 
assets, $144,500; total of dividends and assets AL to share- 


holders. 547.930.110: property and equipment, 85.132.589; stocks 
owned, 84.098.005: funded debt owned, $9,079,044; other permanent 
investments. $8,251,608: cash and current assets, 84.973.159; other 
assets, 81.681.421; total of dividends and assets disbursed to share- 
holders and property owned, stocks, bonds, ete., $82,045,998. 

This shows conclusively that their business is very profitable, 
aud the Government would encounter no risk of financial loss. 

While the express service in this country may not be alto- 
gether in the same hands that the transportation service is, yet 
it is so closely related therewith that the question of express 
rates involves the question of transportation rates. The con- 
tracts existing between the express companies and the railroad 
companies usually provide that the express company shall have 
the exclusive right to operate on lines named in the contract, 
and for a definite term of years, and that all matter carried on 
passenger trains, with certain fixed exceptions, shall be turned 
over to the railroad company by the express company. Some 
contracts, it has been found, have provisions specifying that all 
matter carried on passenger trains is to be given to the express 
company for handling at its rates. These contracts usually 
contain provisions that the railroad shall transport express to 
and from all points on its lines, and that it shall provide special 
express trains when the express company’s business is heavy 
enough to warrant them. Some contracts provide that express 
companies agree not to operate over a competitive railroad, 
and in other instances contracts specify that the express com- 
pany shall not fix rates lower than are fixed between the same 
points by other express companies over competing lines on rail- 
roads, except in cases of emergency or disability. 

All contracts between express companies and railroad com- 
panies are based upon a percentage basis resulting in this— 
that the higher the express rate the greater the compensation to 
the railroad company, regardless of the value of the service 
rendered by either. 

The record of the investigation also disclosed that four com- 
panies owned 95 per cent of the total value of the real property 
owned in the operation of the express companies, as follows: 
The American Express Co., 40 per cent; Adams Express Co., 
25 per cent; United States Express Co., 9 per cent; Wells, Fargo 
& Co., 12 per cent. The remaining nine companies have small 
sums invested in the business and in real estate. The Glebe 
Express Co., the National Express Co., and the Northern Ex- 
press Co. have no such investments. 

That there is a community of interest between the railroad 
companies and express companies can not be doubted. They 
deal in each other’s securities and stocks, and have intercorpo- 
rate holdings among ‘the railroad companies and express com- 
panies amounting to millions of dollars. Many men who nre 
directors in railroad companies are in turn directors in ex- 
press companies, thus warranting the belief that there is u com- 
munity of interest between the railroad companies and the large 
express companies in this country that has stifled and pre- 
vented honest competition, which may perhaps have a great 
deal to do with the unsatisfactory methods employed in the 
transaction of that important function of the transportation 
business. 

The express company is not a public utility. It enjoys no 
franchise. Its life depends upon contracts of a private nature 
with the railroad companies, It goes not carry, a single pack- 
age from town to town or from city to city. Its entire function 
consists in gathering packages and parcels in the towns and 
cities in this country and transporting them, under. contracts 
with railroad companies, from town to town and city to city, 
and delivering them at their point of destination by either re- 
quiring the owner to call for the same or in such other manner 
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as it sees fit to employ. It is simply and clearly an unwar- 
ranted and unnecessary burden upon the transportation busi- 
ness of the country. That it ought to be reformed and cor- 
rected no one denies. But how to deal with this useless trans- 
portation agency, which has been permitted by the Government 
to grow up in this country as a legitimate business institution, 
is the question of the hour. 

Many men sincerely and earnestly believe that the establish- 
ment of n so-called parcel-post scheme will afford the relief 
required. The so-called parcel post and postal express are in 
truth and in fact but extensions of the present postal service 
in this country. The parcel post is an imperfect and incom- 
plete remedy. The postal express a simple, complete, and abso- 
lute solution of the problem. While we may be obliged, tempo- 
rarily at least, to accept the so-called limited parcel post, if 
nothing better can be obtained in order to satisfy the demands 
of the people, yet it will be found that at best such relief will 
be wholly inadequate and in a short time will be found to be 
unsatisfactory to all. Whether right or wrong, nearly every 
merchant in the country towns is opposed to it. Many people 
who favor it do not understand the scheme, nor have they ever 
considered the effect it will have upon the publie generally. 

Let me inquire of the men who are urging a limited parcel 
post, confined to say 11-pound packages, if the Government can 
successfully operate a parcel post limited to 11 pounds in weight 
for each package, why can it not more successfully take over 
the entire express business of the country, exclude the express 
companies from the business, obtain monopoly thereof, and give 
the benefits of it to the public generally in providing better 
service at actual cost? 

The postal-express proposition incorporated in the measure 
reported by the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
aims to guarantee the greatest good to the greatest number of 
the American people. Its opponents urge that there is no power 

in the National Government under existing laws to do that 
which the bill contemplates, namely, the acquisition of the ex- 
press companies or their property by the Federal Government, 
and further it is urged that the scheme is socialistic in its 
nature, and is purely and simply an attempt upon the part of 
the Federal Government to enter into private business. That 
there is ample authority under existing laws to enable the 
Federal Government to do all that the bill contemplates can not 
be doubted when one carefully examines the authorities bear- 
ing upon the legal questions involved. In this connection it 
might be of value to know that the courts of this country have 
held that contracts are property, and as such may be appro- 
priated under the law to the public use; that the United States 
possesses the power of eminent domain which it has a right 
to exercise at any time to promote any of its constitutional 
powers; that among the constitutional powers which the Federal 
Government may exercise are to regulate commerce and estab- 
lish post offices and post roads; that the power of appropriating 
property may be exercised by the legislative branch of the Goy- 
ernment; and that just compensation need not be provided for 
in advance of the taking of the property, and this upon the 
principle that in these cases the Government being the sovereign 
the compensation need not be tendered or ascertained in ad- 
vance of the taking, and that all that is required is that some 
adequate provision be made to compensate the owner of the 
property after the taking and for the purpose of fixing the 
amount of compensation due the owner from whom the Gov- 
ernment takes such property for the public good. A jury need 
not even be provided, but commissioners may be designated to 
fix the amount. All of these requisites are provided for in the 
measure under consideration. 

It is urged against the measure that when the Government 
appropriates the contracts existing between the express com- 
panies and the railroad companies the railroad companies will 
not be required to carry out the terms of such contracts. The 
true view is that the condemnation proceedings do not impair 
the contract, do not break its obligations, but appropriate it as 
they do tangible property of the company to the public uses,” in 
n case reported in volume 166 United States Reports, page 685. 
Speaking in relation to contracts of the character involved in 
the measure under consideration, the Supreme Court approved 
this doctrine: 


Into all contracts, whether made between States and individuals 
or between individuals only, there enter conditions which arise not 
out of the literal terms of the contract itself. They are superinduced 
by the preexisting and higher authority of the laws of nature or 
nations or of the community to which the parties belong. They are 
always presumed, and must be presumed, to be known and ized 
by all, are binding upon all, and need never therefore be carried into 
express stipulation, for this could add nothing to their force. Every 
contract is made in subordination to them and must yield to their 
control as conditions inherent and paramount wherever a n 
for their execution shall occur. Such a condition is the right of 
eminent domain. ‘This right does not operate to impair the contract 
effected by it, but aes preg Its obligation in the fullest extent, claiming 
only the fulfillment of an essential and inseparable condition. 


In addition to the above powers Congress can require rail- 
way companies to transport parcels and packages as is provided 
in the measure under consideration. It had been urged that 
the provisions of the bill are such that much litigation will 
ensue and that the Government will be met by injunction pro- 
ceedings when it undertakes to take over the express business. 
This question was settled by the Supreme Court as early as 
1866 in the case of the State of Mississippi v. Johnson, President, 
in which the court held that— 


The President of the United States can not be restrained by injunc- 
tion from carrying into effect an act of Congress alleged to be uncon- 
b ict nor will a bill having such a purpose be allowed to be 


The objections that the proposition is socialistic in its char- 
acter and is an attempt to embark the Federal Government into 
private business are mere assertions. It might as well be 
argued that the Government mail service is the ownership of 
private business and socialistic in its nature, and there is no 
one in this country to-day who would be willing to have the 
Government give up the conduct of the mail service and turn 
it into the hands of private persons. The friends of the meas- 
ure under consideration are not so much interested in the name 
that may be applied or given to the relief they seek as they are 
in the success of the plan suggested and the benefit thet will 
come to the American people therefrom. ‘They contend that the 
wiping out of the conditions complained of in relation to the 
transportation of parcels and packages by placing in the hands 
of the Federal Government the right to control the transporta- 
tion thereof will do more to reduce the high cost of living in 
this country than any legislation that has been enacted into 
law by this or any other Congress. 

Some Members urge that the express companies ought not to 
be paid anything for their property; that the Federal Govern- 
ment ought, without any ceremony, to enter into the express 
business and become a competitor of the now existing express 
companies and drive them out of business. Personally, I care 
nothing about the effect upon the express companies by reason 
of the legislation under consideration. I realize that they have 
robbed the American people for all these years and that they 
really deserve to be punished, and that perhaps the destruction 
of the yalue of their property and the driving of them out of 
the business by unfair competitive methods might be war- 
ranted, yet it is a fundamental principle in all governments, 
or at least ought to be, that a Government will not and can not 
afford to act violently in dealing with its own citizens, and, 
therefore, in view of the fact that our Government has per- 
mitted the express business to grow up, it not being unlawful 
and vicious in itself, the Government ought not to destroy the 
business and property of these companies without paying a 
reasonable value for the property it may take. However. this 
is not the only consideration that enters into this feature of the 
measure. Its friends contend that for the Government to take 
over the property of the express companies, their business ar- 
rangements, their established trade at what it is actually worth 
will be a benefit to the National Government and will be much 
cheaper in the end than to establish and build up this vast 
system of transportation anew, that by taking it over and pay- 
ing the express companies a reasonable sum therefor, limiting 
the taking of the property to- such as is actually necessary to 
the conduct of the express business, the Government can take 
up the business where they find it, bring about the reforms con- 
templated, allow the men who are now in the employ of the 
various companies to continue in their work, of which there 
are 50,000 in number, I believe, rearrange their positions, 
simplify their duties, and, in the end. give to the American 
people a perfect system of postal express of parcels and pack- 
ages at actual cost to the Government, and do it without inter- 
fering with the due and necessary transactions of the business 
of the country and without bringing about chaos, uncertainty, 
and apprehension in the business world. 

The proposed legislation is perhaps the most progressive 
legislation that has been earnestly considered by this House. 
It is a practical measure, intended to reform certain existing 
wrongs and better conditions in the transportation world. It 
is the kind of progressive legislation that Democrats love to 
champion, and, being here as a Democrat from the one district 
in Ohio that-has the proud distinction of never having sent a 
Republican to this House, I naturally delight to further any 
measure that has incorporated in its provisions sound Demo- 
cratic doctrine. The people in the district that I have the 
honor to represent compare favorably in industry, integrity, 
good citizenship, and progressiveness with the best in the land. 
They are busily engaged in their various pursuits, earnestly 
seeking to keep step with the march of events. Farming, 
manufacturing, and the production of petroleum oil and gas 
bring them in touch with the commerce of the world. Every 
section of this great district is dotted with churches and 
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schoolhouses. A network of steam and electric railroads, tele- 
graphs and telephones, connect a happy and contented people 
with each other and the country at large. While they differ 
on political questions, they are a unit in favor of sound prog- 
ress. They do not believe that our institutions have outlived 
their usefulness. They are bent on perfecting and strengthen- 
ing them, but oppose their injury or destruction. They believe 
that progressive legislation can be effectively worked out under 
them. They believe in our present form of government, and 
likewise, with equal sincerity, believe in good government 
honestly and economically administered; and to obtain that 
kind of government they contributed mightily in placing the 
Democratic Party in absolute control of the governmental 
affairs of Ohio, and it is a great pleasure to every good Demo- 
crat in our State to point with pride to the accomplishments of 
the Democracy of Ohio under the able and courageous leader- 
ship of our distinguished executive. I would be remiss in my 
duties as one of the Democratic Representatives from that great 
Commonwealth if I did not enumerate and call the attention of 
the country to the more important progressive legislation that 
has been written into the laws of Ohio under the guidance, 
direction, and in many instances at the request of Ohio’s 
champion of good government and constructive legislation, 
Judson Harmon, who, as governor, had the force, courage, and 
ability to compel the bosses and grafters in and out of the 
Democratic Party to keep their dirty hands out of the public 
treasury and prevented them from using the State’s govern- 
ment for private advantage or selfish purposes. 

The more important laws for which the people of Ohio are 
under obligation to Democratic rule are as follows: 

The Oregon plan of nominating and electing United States 
Senators by direct vote of the people. 

Placing the judiciary beyond the clutches of party bosses by 
electing all judges on nonpartisan ballots. 

An employers’ liability act making provisions for all injured 
workmen from a fund made up by contributions by employers 
and employees. 

A public-utility commission with authority to regulate issues 
of stock, rates, mergers, and service. 

A corrupt-practices act that will make vote buying in pri- 
maries and elections a dangerous undertaking. 

A limited initiative and referendum for Ohio cities. 

A central board of control for 19 State institutions to take 
the place of 19 separate boards of trustees with their corps of 
employees. This bill places subordinate employees in the insti- 
tutions under civil service. 

A shorter ballot by abolishing boards of infirmary directors 
of three members each in every county of the State and turn- 
ing their duties over to the county commissioners, making a 
large saving. 

A reform of Ohio election laws to prevent corruption and 
fraud, also a strict system of registration to prevent floaters 
voting. 

To have delegates to the 1912 Ohio constitutional convention 
nominated by petition only and elected on nonpartisan ballots. 

A back-to-the-farm movement by requiring agriculture to be 
taught in all Ohio village and county schools. 

Ratification of the proposed incometax amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. 5 

Memorializing Congress to call a convention to provide for 
the direct election of United States Senators. 

Providing for the construction of a women's reformatory 
and placing all girls in the State correctional institutions under 
the control of women. 

Insuring the honest handling of all State money by depositing 
in banks under the competitive bidding plan. 

A complete reformation of tax laws that will put tax dodgers 
out of business and will compel corporations and owners of 
intangible property that have been dodging taxes to place their 
holdings on the duplicate the same as small property owners. 
Included in this is a maximum 1 per cent tax-levy limit bill. 
As a result of this work the average tax rate in Ohio has been 
reduced from 3 per cent to about 9 mills; the appraisement of 
Ohio public-utility corporations for taxation has been increased 
$1,000,000.000—the railroads alone in 1911 paid nearly $2,000.000 
more taxes than they did in 1910 before the Harmon tax reform. 
The personal-property duplicate of the State was increased from 
$827,370,943.19 to $2.500,000,000 in 1911, and the most of this 
are increases to private-corporation properties, stocks, and 


bonds, so that the man of moderate means is benefited; and, 
finally, figures given by the State tax commission will show that 
the taxes of the farmer and home owner have been reduced over 
7.000.000 a year. 
I believe that I am within the facts when I say that no party 
in any State of the Union can point to such a record of accom- 
plishments in the short period of three years, 
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HON. EUGENE F. KINKEAD, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 30, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21279) making ap riations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the 8 ending June 30, 1913, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey said: 

Mr. Spraxer: I favor the passage of the present Post Office 
appropriation bill and am glad of this opportunity to state my 
views on the subject. There are three distinct features in the 
bill which meet with my hearty approval, and I propose to 
discuss.them in the order of their importance: 

First. The antigag rule. 

Second. The eight-hour law. 

Third. The promotion of clerks and letter carriers in first 
and second class post offices to the highest grade. 

While the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] has rightly 
mentioned that there is no politics in this bill, and while I 
desire to give the full measure of praise to the Republican mem- 
bers on the Post Office and Post Roads Committee for joining 
with the Democratic members and reporting the bill favorably 
to the House, still I am both pleased and gratified that it is a 
Democratic majority which has brought in the bill and has 
seen fit to include in it the three provisions stated by me, and 
this in spite of the fact that the clerks and carriers in our 
Post Office Department had asked in vain for these concessions 
when the Republican Party was in control of the affairs of 
this House. When it passes the House, as I hope and con- 
fidently believe it will, it will be known as a Democratic meas- 
ure, and since the Democratic Party is responsible to the 
country for its legislative acts, and must stand or fall by that 
record, I am heartily glad that the present beneficent measure 
will be credited to it. ` 8 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let me briefly discuss the three provisions 
named by me in their order. 

I say to you, sir, that the rule which prevented the men em- 
ployed in the Post Office Department from appealing to Congress 
to right any wrongs which might have been inflicted on them is 
un-American, undemocratic, despotic, and cruel. Let us return 
to these men, who so faithfully serve the country, the rights 
bestowed on them through the Constitution. The provisions of 
the bill which gives the post-office clerks the right to seek 
redress af the hands of Congress is unquestionably the most 
important feature of the bill, for while the other sections men- 
tioned improve their working conditions, this part of the bill 
restores to them constitutional rights of which they were de- 
prived through an Executive order issued by former President 
Theodore Roosevelt, which reads as follows: 

All officers and employees of the United States of every description, 
serving in or under any of the executive departments or independent 
Government establishments, and whether so serving in or out of Wash- 
ington, are hereby forbidden, either directly or indirectly, individually 
or through associations, to solicit an Increase of pay or to influence or 
otlami to Influence in their own interest any other legislation what- 
ever, either before Congress or its committees, or In any way save 
through the heads of the 8 or independent Government es- 
tablishments in or under which they serve, on penalty of dismissal 
from the Government service. (Executive order of Jan. 31, 1902, as 
amended Jan. 25, 1906.) 


And this order was supplemented by one even more stringent, 
issued by President William H. Taft, and states as follows: 


It is hereby ordered that no bureau, office, or division chief, or sub- 
ordinate in any department of the Government, and no officer of the 
Army or Navy or Marine Corps stationed in Washington, shall apply 
to either House of Congress, or to any committee of either House of 
Con, or to any Member of Congress, for legislation or for appro- 
priations or for congressional action of any kind, except with the 
consent and Knowledge of the head of the department; nor shall any 
such person respond to any request for information from either House 
of Congress or any committee of either House of Congress or any 
Member of Congress. except through or as authorized by the head of 
his department. (Executive order, Noy. 26, 1909.) 


Let us by all means strike the shackles from the hands of our 
post-office clerks and letter carriers; let us permit these men to 
present their just grievances to Members of Congress if they 
can not get redress from their wrongs through the head of the 
department in which they serve. 

Second in importance to the right of petition comes the pro- 
vision of the act which states that no letter carrier in the City 
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Delivery Service and clerks in the first and second class post 
offices shall be required to work more than 8 hours a day, and 
provides that the S hours of service shall not extend over a 


longer period than 10 consecutive hours. In recognizing the 
necessity for an eight-hour day this Congress only adopts that 
which was recognized as both fair and just as far back as 1868. 
On June 25 of that year Congress enacted the first eight-hour 
law when it declared that eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
labor for any laborer, workman, or mechanic employed by or on 
behalf of the Government. It is true that this law was not 
obeyed by some of the departments of the Government, for on 
May 19, 1869, President Grant found it necessary to issue a 
proclamation calling attention to the eight-hour law passed the 
year before, and directed that no deductions in pay should be 
made as a result of the reductions in the hours of labor. From 
1872 to 1877 the law was enforced by the Navy Department, but 
in no other branch of the Government service. From 1877 to 
1883 it was practically ignored in all the departments. It is 
particularly pleasing to me, as a Jerseyman, to state to this 
House that in 1888 Congressman McAdoo, who represented 
Hudson County, N. J., part of which district I now have the 
honor to represent, introduced the bill limiting the hours of 
labor of letter carriers to eight hours per day, and this bill 
was enacted into law on May 24, 1888, and was known as the 
letter carriers’ eight-hour law. I do not desire to follow the 
various changes in the law relating to the hours of labor in the 
Post Office Department. Suffice it for me to say that when a 
change of administration came, on March 4, 1889, and the Repub- 
lican Party assumed control of our national affairs, the Post 
Office Department, through its officers, in defiance of the ex- 
pressed will of Congress, deliberately set the act aside, and this 
misconstruction cost the Government more than $3,000,000 in 
overtime claims subsequently paid by the United States to let- 
ter carriers who were forced to work in excess of eight hours 
a day; and it is worthy of note that all of this overtime for 
. which. the Government was compelled to pay was made during 
the administration of President Harrison. During the admin- 
istration of Grover Cleveland the eight-hour law was faithfully 
carried out, and whenever Postmaster General Bissell found 
postmasters violating it he reprimanded them and stated that 
further violation of the law would be sufficient grounds for 
their remoyal from the service. This had the desired effect, and 
the letter carriers continued to enjoy the benefits of the eight- 
hour law until June 30, 1900, when, as a result of an amend- 
ment offered by Congressman Loud, then chairman of the Post 
Office and Post Roads Committee, on April 24, 1900, the old 
eight-hour law was changed to read as follows: 

Provided, That letter carriers may be required to work as nearly as 
practicable only 8 hours on each working day, but not in any event 
exceeding 48 hours during the 6 working days of each week and sych 
number of hours on Sunday, not exceeding 8, as may be required by 
the necds of the service; and if a legal holiday shall occur on any 
working day, the service performed on said day, if less than 8 hours, 
shall be counted as 8 hours without regard to the time actually 
employed. 

Under this law letter carriers were compelled to work in 
some cities from 12 to 16 hours per day, and as a result the 48- 
hour law was unsatisfactory alike to both the letter carriers 
and to the officials who honestly endeavored to enforce it. On 

July 1, 1901—the Loud provision having been in force but one 
year—the McAdoo eight-hour law was again put into operation 
by the Post Office Department. The beneficent provisions of 
the McAdoo bill were enforced by the Post Office Department 
until June 1, 1910, when a return was made to the 48-hour per 
week rule, owing to a decision by the Court of Claims that the 
48-hour law was still in force. The experience with this law 
for the past two years has been most unsatisfactory to the men. 
It puts them to many inconyeniences which will be avoided by 
the passage of the present bill. Under the law as it stands now 
a letter carrier leaving his home to attend to his duties can not 
tell when he will be able to return. Under this bill, assuming 
that he reports at the post office at 7 o'clock, he will know to a 
certainty that he can leave there at 5 o'clock, and thus a better 
opportunity for mental, physical, and social development will 
be afforded these men, who Jabor as hard and as faithfully as 
any other employees in the Government service. Let us show 
the country by our votes here to-day that we are in favor of 
real eight-hour legislation. 

I believe it my duty, Mr. Speaker, to compliment the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Rermrty] upon his consistent and 
intelligent efforts in behalf of the eight-hour feature of this bill. 
To him in no small degree is due the credit for that provision 
in its present form. 

Now, let me address myself to that feature of the bill which 
provides that at least 75 per cent of the postal clerks and letter 
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carriers in post offices of the first and second class shall be 
promoted each year from the fifth grade, which pays $1,100 per 
year, to the sixth and highest grade, paying $1,200 per year, 
and further provides for the same proportion of promotions in 
second-class post offices from the fourth grade, at a salary of 
$1,000 per year, to the fifth grade, paying $1,100 per year. I 
had hoped that we would be able to support a measure giving 
adyancement to the highest grade in both first and second class 
post offices to all clerks and carriers who were eligible for 
promotion. I do not, however, want to criticize the committee 
because my views have not been met with in full, as the present 
provision regarding promotion relieves the situation greatly, 
and, in my judgment, will eventually lead to legislation which 
will automatically promote all those who are eligible to the 
highest grades, 

Provisions were made in the first session of the Sixtieth 
Congress for the promotion of all the carriers {nd clerks to 
the highest grades in their respective offices whose records for 
efficiency and length of service would warrant such promotion. 
There was an attempt made at the time to prevent any appro- 
priation whatever for promotion of the employees to the highest 
grades, and it was freely stated during the debate that if 
Congress made the appropriation that it would destroy the 
effect of the law and that every clerk and carrier would be 
promoted regardless of his efficiency. The fears and conten- 
tions of those who took this view of the case were unfounded, 
as no promotions were made during the fiscal year, nor have 
any promotions been made during any year since the enactment 
of the law unless first recommended by the postmaster and 
later approved by the First Assistant Postmaster General. 
Congress has seen fit to curtail the appropriation, and have only 
appropriated for the promotion of 50 per cent of the clerks and 
carriers to the highest grades in the respective offices in which 
they were employed ever since the second session of the Sixtieth 
Congress. Since this policy has been in force much contention 
and dissatisfaction has’ existed, and the charge has been re- 
peatedly made that promotions of clerks and carriers to the 
highest grades have been made more on personal favor than on 
merit. It has also been stated that postmasters have often 
been placed in the embarrassing position of being forced to 
make a selection between two equally efficient employees and 
had no other alternative unless they refused to recommend 
either, in which event no promotion whatever would be made in 
that office. That this has had a tendency to create discord among 
employees as well as suspicion in their minds regarding the 
good faith of the postmaster, and has had a tendency to destroy 
discipline, can be judged by those who have had experience in 
dealing with large bodies of men. It was no doubt the inten- 
tion of Congress when the law was passed to have six grades 
of clerks and carriers, as it provided for these grades, and also 
proyided as to how promotions should be made to each grade. 
There is no mention in the law of the promotion of any per- 
centage of the men to the highest grades, and why Congress has 
pursued the policy of only making provisions for the promotion 
of 50 per cent of those who would be eligible is beyond my 
comprehension. 

The apprenticeship served by substitute letter carriers varies 
from two to six years, and the service is so exacting that it is 
only a self-sacrificing man who looks forward to making a life 
work of the postal service and is willing to put up with all 
sorts of hardship and inconvenience who will stay in the service 
unless he receives a regular appointment. How long does it 
take a man to reach the highest grades? If he serves three 
years as a substitute it will be eight years from the time that 
he entered the service before it would be possible for him to 
be eligible for promotion to the sixth grade. Under these con- 
ditions is it right to deprive him of that which the law says 
should be his simply through the shortsighted policy of not 
making sufficient appropriations to provide for his promo- 
tion? 

The recommendation of the committee in the present bill now 
pending, as I have said, will greatly relieve the present condi- 
tion, as specific authorization is made for the promotion of 75 
per cent of the clerks and carriers to the highest grades, which, 
ndded to the normal changes caused by deaths, resignations, 
and reductions, will, I believe, admit of the promotion of all 
the employees who earn their promotions and are recommended 
by their postmasters. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I desire to congratulate heartily 
the members of the Post Office and Post Roads Committee or 
the bill which they have reported to the House, and I appeal 
to the Members here to stand by them and pass this honest and 
fair measure, which does justice to the department, the post- 
office employees, and the Nation. 
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Pareel Post. 
SPEECH 


HON. IRVIN S. PEPPER, 


OF IOWA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 30, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. PEPPER said: 

Mr. Speaker: This is the first Congress in which there has 
been a free and full discussion of the subject of “ parcel post.” 

Heretofore it has been throttled in committee and no adequate 
consideration has ever been given the subject upon the floor of 
the House. I have read practically everything I could find on 
the subject—both for and against it—and there have been nu- 
merous articles written upon various phases of this great prob- 
lem of the transportation of small packages. 

I recognize in this question one of the real “ economic” prob- 
lems which in a large measure, in my judgment, affects the 
“high cost of living.” We find in the report of the census for 
last year that the products of the farm brought to the farm- 
ers of the United States the sum of $6,000.000,000, but that 
the consumer paid for these same products the sum of $13,000,- 
000,000, showing that somewhere between the producer and the 
consumer there has been an exorbitant charge for some of the 
service rendered. The cost of getting the year’s products from 

roducers to consumers amounted to the enormous sum of 

.000,000,000. The report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 
1910 gives the following as the percentages of the prices paid 
by the consumer which the farmer received for the foodstuffs 
na med: 


Per cent. 

. 1 

. 9 

20. 3 
50 

59. 3 

42 7 

y the: Den a oe E 48.1 

Apples, by c IE TE, LEO OE TIO DEA ean |. TE | 
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Gains, by the peck 27.8 
Green peas, 60 


Parsnips, by 
Turnips. by the bunch 

It will be seen by the foregoing that the farmer really receives 
a very inadequate per cent of the value of his crop or else the 
consumer is compelled to pay an exorbitant price for the 
same. ` 

The great problem before the country is how to get these and 
other vital necessaries direct from the producer to the consumer 
at a price somewhat near the price at which they are produced. 

For years we have been convinced by many forceful personal 
experiences that express charges were too high. Investigation 
shows that they amount to $31.20 per ton for the average ton of 
parcels, while the freight charge for the average ton is $1.90. 
It will be noted that the express charge on the average is about 
sixteen times the freight charge. All of which means that our 
express charges are entirely too high. If we are to have relief 
from this condition by means of a “ parcel post” or any other 
proposition, it must be by getting lower rates. In fact, the main 
question to be solved in this whole matter is one of securing 
“lower rates” for the transportation of small packages. If 
rates are not reduced, the whole thing is a faree and a fraud. 
There are a number of parcel-post bills pending before Congress. 
Their authors and others have discussed them here on the floor 
of the House, and I presume all has been said that need be said 
in their behalf, No two of these bills are exactly alike in their 
provisions, but it strikes me that the various bills fall naturally 
into two classes. 

First. Bills proposing to inaugurate a general parcel post with 
a flat rate of 8 cents per pound and with a weight limit of 11 
pounds, S 

A fair sample of these bills is one known as the Sulzer bill, 
which has been widely advertised over the country. 
Second. Bills which propose to take over or appropriate the 
express companies by the Government and provide for operating 
the business of parcel transportation by the Government at 
variable rates depending upon distance, weight, and so forth. 


The rates to be adjusted from time to time under the general 
supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Each of these propositions have their adherents and sup- 
porters. All, no doubt, sincere in their convictions. The object, 
of course, in each case, is to bring relief to the people from 
the exorbitant charges of the express companies. And, so far as 
objects are concerned, I can say that I am in hearty sympathy 
with them. 

Let us take up the first proposition and analyze it, because I 
believe that is our business as Representatives. We are here to 


give especial attention to matters of this kind, and the people 
are depending upon us to investigate carefully proposed laws 
and to see that their interests are properly protected. Let us 
compare the rates under the Sulzer bill with the present express 
charges for a distance of 196 miles, which is the average length 
of the journey of express packages, and presumably about the 
average journey which postal shipment would make. 


RENSERSEE: 


How ridiculous it would be to pass such a law. It would be 
rank deception and fraud upon the American people. The ex- 
press companies now make an average charge of $31.20 per ton: 
for carrying packages, and under the “ Sulzer general parcel-post 
bill,” the rate would be $160 per ton. In addition to this the 
rate is a “ flat rate,“ which means that the farmers and small 
merchants who use the short haul largely, would have to pay 
a high rate in order to maintain those in the larger cities who 
would use the long haul. Flat rate such as proposed would 
cheat the shipper on the short journey and to some extent the 
Government on the long journey, for the benefit of the distant 
merchant and no one else. 

Right here I want to quote from an article written by Mr. 
George T. Hampton. secretary of the Farmers’ National Com- 
mittee on Postal Reform. Mr. Hampton says: 

The farmer, the consumer, and the local merchant have a common 
interest in the cheapest possible service for the short haul. They have 
little or no interest in long haul. The retail trade between con- 
sumer and merchant, consumer and producer, or producer and local 
merchant, is essentially a “short-distance proposition.“ The p rity 
of all these will be best served by making the lowest possible rate for 
the short haul. The magnitude of the robbery of the majority of the 
sopia for the benefit of the few which is inevitable with a flat rate 
will perbaps be more apparent to some—indifferent Members of Con- 


gress, for example—if the cost and charges are shown in tons. He 
would indeed be a small merchant or farmer whose total parcels ship- 


ment for a year, under a favorable rate, would not exceed a ton. 
The robbery in the short haul. 


Average mail pay to therailroads per ton. $2.25 
Collect and dalvery nod geneeal expense. 24.00 


Collect and delivery and general-expense cost are computed at 6 cents 
per package for an ayerage weight of 6 pounds. 


The subsidy in long haul. 


A mail 


y to the railroads per ton 
and d 


very and general expense 
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Public welfare demands that the Government, in establishing a 


neral rcel 8 
37 ĩ Tue poeple’ mest ae be tered te he Leach 
of the few. ‘The flat rate by the excessive rates of 500 per cent above 
cost on the long haul tends to force producer and consumer apart, 
whereas public welfare demands that thay. be brought as closely to- 
se as possible. The volume of business is powerfully influenced 

y the rates. It must be low enough to move the traffic. o make the 
short-haul rates over five times the cost is to prevent ae teen of the 
short-haul business. If a flat rate could be establish without in- 
creasing the cost of the short-haul beyond a fair self-sustaining charge, 
its unfairness might be open to question, but a flat rate which, in order 
to make the service, as a whole, self-sustaining, must be based on a 
mean distance charge, and of necessity must make the charge on the 
short haul excessive and give the long haul a rate way below cost. It 
is undemocratic, violates every principle of fair dealing, and is against 
public welfare. 

It is plain to me, and I think it is likewise plain to everyone 
who has had their attention called to it, that such a law would 
be most unwise and pernicious. 

There is another phase to the proposition that may have es- 
enped the attention of some, and this may account for the fact 
that the railroad companies are apparently quite willing, if not 
anxious, to have such a bill enacted into law, and that is that 
the Government would pay the railroad companies under the 
Sulzer bill about twice as much for the transportation of par- 
cels as they now receive from the express companies. 

To illustrate: In 1908 the postal matter, excluding equipment, 
weighed 602,040 tons, which were carried, on the average, 620 
miles, or 373,277,675 ton-miles, for which the railroads were paid 
by the Government $49,404,763, or at the rate of 13.2 cents per 
ton-mile. In 1909 the express companies, under their contracts 
with the railroads, paid the railroads 564.032.126 for hauling 
4,556,296 tons an average of 200 miles, or 911,359,200 ton-miles, 
being at the rate of 7 cents per ton-mile, also excluding equip- 
ment. So that one can see that the Government pays now about 
double the amount to the railroads per ton-mile for the transpor- 
tation of mail and packages that the express companies do, and 
if the Government had transported the packages in 1909 which 
were transported by the express companies, the railroad com- 
panies would have received approximately $60,000,000 for their 
service more than they received from the express companies 
for the same service. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that there is a good deal 
more to this parcel-post question than merely passing a law 
providing for parce! post. I am in sympathy with the general 
proposition of securing relief from exorbitant express charges, 
and I propose to work and vote for measures which may reason- 
ably be expected to bring this relief, but I do not propose to 
work or vote for a so-called“ remedy ” simply because it has a 
“cure-all” label on the bottle. 

Now, as to the second proposition, that of taking over the 
express companies by the Government. I can say that it at 
least deserves consideration. The principal objection that I 
see to it is that I do not believe the express companies have very 

much to sell. An express company is not a real transportation 
company anyway. It is what might be termed an “ economic 
parasite.” It is founded upon a contract with the railroad com- 
panies, a contract which usually provides for a division between 
the express company and the railroad of the “ gross receipts,” 
the railroad company usually getting about 474 per cent for their 
service. 

There are now 13 express companies doing business in the 
United States. Last year they operated upon 270,668 miles of 
railroad. Their gross receipts were $152,555,521, of which they 
paid the railroad companies $73,820,450. and made a net profit 
of 810.326.352. The report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shows that their total assets used in operation of their 
business was $22,313,575.53. It may be that it would be advis- 
able for the Goyernment to take over the property of these 
companies at a fair valuation rather than to confiscate their 
property by Government competition. But the real problem is, 
in my judgment, for the Government to establish some prac- 
tical means of transporting parcels at variable rates, depending 
upon’ distance, weight, and so forth, so that everybody will 
equally share in the benefits therefrom. I do not care whether 
you call it “ parcel post” or “postal express,” or any other 
name. Results are what we want. 

Tt is evident here from the discussion in the House that there 
is a wide difference of opinion among the Members, and there 
is much misapprehension, both here in Congress and among the 
people. I agree with the chairman of the committee that the 


wise and sensibie thing to do is to refer this matter to a joint 
commission of both Houses of Congress, made up of men who 
have given this subject special study, with instructions to care- 
fully consider all of the various bills now before Congress and 
the hearings had upon them and to report back at the beginning 
of the next session of Congress a bill representing their con- 


clusions thereon. I am satisfied that this discussion has done a 
lot of good. It has got the Members to thinking and studying 
the subject; it has disclosed a great many fallacies heretofore 
widely exploited. This great problem of cheaper transportation 
has got to be met fairly face to face. Because it is difficult 
is no reason why we should evade it. Like every other great 
problem ever presented to the American people, it calls for the 
best thought and the most patriotic consideration we can give it. 
And like every great problem which has been presented to the 
American people, it will be solved honestly and fairly, and I 
believe in the interests of the whole people, because whatever 
is to the interest of the people as a whole is to the interest of 
every individual, ultimately. i 


Good Roads. 
SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 30, 1912, 

On the bill (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 
for other purposes, 

Mr. AUSTIN said: 

Mr. Speaker: I am fortunate in being criticized by one of the 
local papers for having joined and cooperated with 26 of my 
colleagues in being responsible for the good-roads section of this 
bill making appropriations for the services of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913. I plead 
guilty, and am proud of my connection with this proposed legis- 
lation, and my only regret is that we can not secure at this 
time a more liberal appropriation for national aid for public 
highways. However, this is the beginning, or the entering 
wedge—the inauguration of a great, just, and progressive policy 
which I trust will at no distant day result in giving our coun- 
try a much-needed system of national highways, such as is 
enjoyed by every progressive nation of the Old World. Had 
our lawmakers of the past continued the early policy advo- 
cated by those illustrious statesmen, Daniel Webster, Henry 
Clay, and John C. Calhoun, and voted annual appropriations for 
good roads in proportion to amounts voted for the Army, the 
Navy, rivers and harbors, and public buildings, our country— 
every State in the Union—would be blessed to-day with the 
best system of publie highways in the world. 

The more than 6,000,000 farmers would have cheap and easy 
access to the markets, farming lands more valuable, and every 
condition of life in the rural districts highly prosperous and 
improved. The people who reside in the interior—in the coun- 
try—will no longer submit to Congress annually voting millions 
of their taxes for every conceivable purpose and overlooking or 
neglecting to give favorable consideration to the claims of those 
who live and toil upon the farms. The Constitution gives Congress 
authority to aid in the improvement of post roads, and under this 
authority Congress in the past has yoted the railroads in the West 
200,000,000 acres of publie lands, worth to-day at least $25 per 
acre. We have spent on good roads in Porto Rico, the Philip- 
pines, and the Canal Zone six and a half million dollars, and 
yet there are Members of this House fighting the proposition to 
aid the States of the American Union in improving the post 
roads and giving the farmers what they need and are justly 
entitled to in the way of improved highways. Not since I have 
been a Member of this House have we been called upon to support 
a more meritorious proposition, The last platforms of the two 
great political parties, Republican and Democratic, favored na- 
tional legislation in the interest of good roads, and it is the duty 
of every Member of this House, now that an opportunity to 
make good presents itself, to aid in carrying out in good faith 
our party platforms. : 

This is not a political question. It is one that is above par- 
tisan issues or polities. It should appeal to the patriotism of 
all who love our glorious country and wish to see the rapid 
growth and development of all sections of the Republic. Ten- 
nessee, the State I have the honor to represent in part, in road 
improvement is ahead of every Southern State except one, and 
I challenge any southern district to show a better record in road 
improvement than the second disfrict of Tennessee. According 
to the last report of the Good Roads Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture there were 662 macadamized and 25 gravel 
roads in that district, and under contract 100 additional miles 
of macadam roads. Under the provisions of this proposed legis- 
lation there would be paid to the respective counties in that 


district on macadam and gravel roads, not counting clay or 
sand roads, the following annual rentals: 


Total 16, 816 


Number of macadamized and A inca roads in the second district of 
ennessce, 


County. 


Rural delivery routes and miles, second district of Tennessee. 
ratte 


Number | Number 
of routes. | of miles. 


County. 


181 4,203 


If all the rural free delivery roads in the district were im- 
proved under class A the annal rental would yield the district 
$107,325; under class B, $85,860; and under class C, $64,395. 


APPENDIX. 
POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL ADOPTED BY 
THE HOUSE. 


That for the 8 of this act certain highways of the several 
States, and the civil subdivisions thereof, are classified as follows: 
Class A sball embrace roads of not less than 1 mile in length, upon 
which no grade shall be steeper than is reasonably and practically nec- 
essary in view of the natural topography of the locality, well drained, 
with a road track not less than 9 feet wide composed of shells, vitrified 
brick, or macadam, races. crowned, compacted, and maintained in such 
manner that it shall have continuously a firm, smooth surface, and all 
other roads having a road track not less than 9 feet wide of a construc- 
tion equally smooth, ann corabie: and expensive, and continuous! Kone 
in proper repair.- Class shall embrace roads of not less than 1 mile 
in length upon which no de shall be steeper than is reasonably and 
practicably necessary in view of the natural . of the locality 
well drained, with a road track not less than 9 feet wide composed of 
burnt clay, gravel, or a proper combination of sand and clay, sand and 
gravel, or rock and gravel, constructed and maintained in such manner 
as to have continuously a firm, smooth surface. Class C shall embrace 
roads of not less than 1 mile In length upon which no grade shall be 
steeper than is reasonably and practicably necessary in view of the nat- 
ural topography of the locality, with ample side ditches, so constructed 
and crowned as to shed water quickly into the side ditches, continuously 
kept well compacted and with a firm, smooth surfece by dragging or 
other adequate means, so that it shall be reasonably passable for 
wheeled vehicles at all times. That whenever the United States shall 
use any highway of any State, or civil subdivision thereof, which falls 
within classes A, B, or C, for the purpose of transporting rural or star 
route mail, compensation for such use shall be made at the rate of $25 
er annum per mile for highways of class A, $20 per annum per mile 
or highways of class B. and 5 per annum per mile for highways ot 
class C. The United States shall not pay any compensation or toll for 
such use of such highways other than that provided for in this section, 
and shall pay no compensation whatever for the use of any highway 
not falling within classes A, B, or C: Provided, That in calculating or 
otherwise ascertaining the distance that mail is transported over any 
highway, such distance shall be measured or calculated in only one 
direction, and only one use of or travel over any such highway. or any 
part thereof, on any one trip by a carrier using the same, shall be con- 
sidered. That any question arising as to the proper classification of an 
road used for ais habe rural or star route mail shall be determin 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. That the compensation herein pro- 
vided for shal! be paid at the end of each fiscal year by the Treasurer of 
the United States upon warrants drawn upon him by the Postmaster 
General to the officers entitled to the custody of the funds of the re- 
spective highways entitled to compensation under this act under and in 
accordance with rules and regulations prescribed jointly by the Secre- 
b tary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General: Provided, however, 
That no payment shall be made under the provisions of this paragraph 
for the use of any 1 owned or tolle oad. 
The provisions of this paragraph shall go into effect on the Ist day 
əf July, 1913. 


GOOD-ROADS SECTION OF 


Railway Mail Clerks and Parcel Post. 


SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS L. REILLY, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 30, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office De 
Eos 8 a Sa te for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 
Mr. REILLY said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The other day I gave some views on some of 
the legislative features of the Post Office appropriation bill, 
particularly the eight-hour-day provision for letter carriers and 


clerks in first and second class offices and the proposed antigag 


law. 

I now desire to present briefly some facts in relation to other 
features of the bill, especially the part that deals with the 
reclassification of the clerks in the Railway Mail Service and 
the parcel post. 

I regret that the Post Office Committee has been unable to 
make the proposed reclassification effective after July 1 of this 
year instead of next year, but it is a long step in the direction 
of long-needed legislation for these hard-worked employees of 
the Government to make the new classification part of the law 
this year, even if there is not money appropriated to make it 
effective until 1913. 

I am informed that it will take considerable time to arrange 
the reclassification, and that it will be nearly a year before it 
can be thoroughly completed. I wish, as I say, it might be put 
ao effect before next year, but gladly welcome what has been 

one. 

No employees of the post-office service deserve better treat- 
ment than the railway mail clerks. The hazardous nature of 
their employment alone should demand and receive every fair 


consideration on the part of the Government, to say nothing of 


the high order of intelligence and efficiency demanded in their 
work. Upon their accuracy and knowledge of their duties de- 
pend, in great part, the usefulness of the entire postal service. 

I wish it were possible to place them on an eight-hour basis 
of work, but I realize the impossibility of so doing. As their 
work can not be measured by stated hours and they must re- 
main on the train until the end of their run is reached, no 
matter how late the train may be, they should be treated in 
other respects in a manner that will satisfy their just requests. 

The reclassification in this bill is, I understand, satisfactory, 
so far as it goes, to the clerks and mects the approval of the 
department. 

In connection with this legislation and as in part proving the 
necessity of it and also explaining the existing conditions in the 
Railway Mail Service, I quote the words of President P. J. 
Schardt, of the Railway Mail Association, as given to the Post 
Office Committee at its hearings by Second Assistant Postmas- 
ter General Joseph Stewart, in charge of that branch of the 
service for the Post Office Department: 


The present organization of the Railway Mall Service was made 
many years ago (R. S., 4024) when the number of clerks was small and 
the system a simple one. As the service was extended changes were 
made when the need of such changes had become imperative. As a 
result the present law is not adequate to care for the existing conditions 
nor to remove the inequalities of the service. It is contended that the 
difference in the work done by the clerks in the apartment-car lines 
and the work done by the clerks in the full-car lines one of quantity 
and not of quality. In the full and the apartment car lines running 
between the same points 5 the same States are worked by 
the same schemes of distribution. In the full-car lines this work is 
generally divided among several clerks and the work falls less heavily 
upon each. In the apartment-car lines such a division of the work is 
not poets because of the fewer number of men in the car and the 
distribution falls more heavily upon these clerks, or perhaps one clerk. 
Yet the clerk is not paid for this, but is paid according to the space in 
which the work happens to be performed. In the full-car lines, under 
the present organization, two clerks may be working side by side, per- 
forming identically the same work, and yet because of the uirements 
in connection with promotions there may exist a considerable difference 
in their salaries. In the organization of crews the helper who runs but 
part of the way over the route is not considered. There may be a 
number of them, but the crew is organized on the basis of the number 
of men carried through to the opposite terminal. So that under the 
present system a helper’s pay and perhaps the pay of other members of 
the crew depends upon the relative distance traveled by him. It would 
seem that when a clerk has reached a high degree of efficiency and is 
putting in the full amount of time required by the department for a 
day's work his pay should not depend upon the distance traveled, the 
size of the crew in which he runs, or the amount of space in which the 
work is performed, but should 8 upon the importance of the work 
and his value to his employer. e laborer is worthy of his hire. Give 
to the employees who have developed their usefulness to the maximum 
a salary that is commensurate with such service, rdless of car space, 
vacancy, or other irrelevant conditions over which they have no control. 
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This is the true basis upon which the railway mail clerks 
should be paid. When that basis is agreed upon, the rest is 
ecmparatively easy and will naturally follow. I sincerely trust 
this reclassification will be made and put into effect at the 
earliest possible moment as a matter of simple justice to the 
clerks and as proof that the Government desires to deal fairly 
with some of its best servants. 


THE PARCEL POST. 


There is a widespread demand for a genuine parcel post, not 
only on rural routes but on all routes, The claim may be ad- 
vanced that mail-order houses only are back of the demand 
and that it will ruin the small dealers, but that does not alter 
the fact of the generalness of the demand. I know no mail- 
order houses in this project. If they are benefited to some de- 
gree, I can not help it. I simply know of the demand by farm- 
ers, mechanics, manufacturers, large and small, in fact, by the 
great majority of all classes, for a real parcel post. 

If the present committee bill is the best we can get now, I 
am in favor of that; if the Sulzer bill is better, I am in fayor 
of that; if there are better bills, I will favor the best; and the 
better the bill is the better I will like it. 

I believe a real parcel post will, instead of being a detriment 
to the small storekeepers and retail dealers generally, be help- 
ful to them in stimulating trade. I believe business will be so 
increased that more instead of fewer commercial travelers will 
be employed to show their wares to dealers the country over. 

It is rather remarkable that in countries that have a parcel 
post the mail-order house does not exist or does not prosper. 
Its chief field has been this country, where there is no parcel 
post. 

It is a measure calculated to be for the greatest good to the 
greatest number, and I believe for the good of all. I believe, 
further, that the best parcel post will not be reached until the 
carrying of small parcels is made a Government monopoly and 
0 express company or any other company permitted to carry 

em. 

I am not prepared to vote to pay the express companies 
many millions for a lot of junk for the sake of taking them 
over. They have some property in the line of stables, horses, 
and wagons that should be paid for at a fair price for second- 
hand material. There is no franchise or good will that should 
be considered. 

I am in favor of the Government doing all the mail and 
parcel business at the earliest opportunity. Until that time 
comes let us have the best parcel post we can get, not confined 
to rural routes, but covering all routes, that all the people 
may have the benefit of this service, in which no one but the 
Government should be engaged. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN A. MAGUIRE, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 2, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska said: 

Mr. Srraker: While there has already been much debate on 
the several provisions of this Post Office appropriation bill, 
still there are a few features of the postal service upon which 
I would like to make a few observations. This, of course, is 
one of the most important of the annual supply bills, and it is 
particularly so because no department comes so intimately in 
daily touch with every man, woman, and child of our country; 
and because of its rapidly expanding service never has it been 
so closely associated with the welfare of the people as at the 
present time. 

In no other department of the Government is the public sery- 
ice so dependent upon the character of service rendered by the 
employee; it is primarily one of personal service. The opera- 
tions of this department never cease during the 24 hours in the 
day and every day in the year. Its machinery must be ever 
active instead of in reserve only, as in many other lines of 
governmental activity. 


One of the other departments of the Government might cease 
operations for a day and the public would not generally be dis- 
turbed, but if the Post Office Department should suspend opern- 
tions for a single day the whole social, commercial, and indus- 
trial welfare of the people would feel a temporary paralysis. 
The principal element in its continuous operation is this great 
force of employees. In no other department are there so many 
employees and nowhere is the personal equation felt more or 
the failure of individuality more quickly noticed. 

The department brings into possible communication every 
individual with every other individual of the country. Compre- 
hensive and inclusive as is this great system in its scope and 
practical operation, still we must all agree that when we ex- 
amine into its workings we must come to the conclusion that its 
employees make of it the going business institution it is. From 
the very moment that a piece of mail leaves the hands of the 
sender till it reaches the hands of the receiver it is essentially 
n question of manual service, 

I am a firm believer in efficiency of public service. The Gov- 
ernment service, above all, should be of the very highest char- 
acter and quality. That service which affects the welfare of 
the whole people ought to be of a much higher degree of effi- 
ciency and more unselfishly rendered than that of a purely 
private nature. The very best grade of service, of course, pre- 
supposes the selection and retention of the very highest and 
best class of employees. After such selection we naturally ex- 
pect from those employed self-sacrifice and devotion to work. 
Good public service is essentially and ultimately the resultant 
of high-grade employees, ample compensation, and good treat- 
ment of employees. 

I wish to touch now briefly upon the work of the railway mail 
clerks, city and rural carriers, and post-office clerks. I am in 
favor of protecting Government employees by throwing about 
re safety conyeniences and protection while they are in line 
of duty. 

In line with proper protection for the railway mail clerks steel 
mail cars ought to be installed and this ought to be done just 
as soon as it is possible for the railroads to install the cars. 
This can be done without any element of confiscation of prop- 
erty by providing that a certain portion must be changed each 
year till the change is complete. There are something like 
5,000 mail cars in use, and the gradual change of wood for steel 
cars could be accomplished without serious inconvenience to 
the transportation companies. 

The railway mail clerks, like the train crew, are in the most 
dangerous positions on trains and meet with more frequent and 
serious accidents than others who travel. The mail cars in 
which men must travel and do their work ought also to be 
furnished with sanitary conveniences. They have to become 
virtually living cars for eating, sleeping, and so forth, because 
of long runs and the very nature of the service. These men 
receive rather rough usage under the best possible treatment 
because of lack of meals, sleep, and rest, and the irregular 
habits of living. 

The service is of a strenuous nature, both physical and 
mental, and this, combined with standing on the feet while 
working upon moving trains, makes it nerve racking and one 
which naturally shortens the period of physical usefulness of 
the men employed. The tendency of the time is toward giving 
greater protection and assurance of fair treatment to those 
in private employment, and I know of no reason why the Goy- 
ernment should not be among the first to guarantee safety and 
wholesome surroundings to those in its employment. > 

Last year a slight increase was made in the allowance of ex- 
pense money for these clerks when compelled to be away from 
home in line of duty. This allowance thus far has been very 
meager, and it should be made sufficient to enable these men 
to secure wholesome food and clean surroundings while waiting 
for return at the far end of their run. 

No Government employees go through more climatic and 
weather hardships than the men who carry the daily mail to 
the rural communities. A couple of years ago I began to in- 
vestigate the question of the cost and upkeep of the necessary 
equipment of a rural carrier. 

The capital invested and the current expenses must be pro- 
vided for by the carrier and without any allowance for the 
Same. Horses, wagon, harness, stables are an initial expense 
and then comes the horse feed, which has more than doubled in 
cost in the past few years. Horseshoeing, repairs of harness 
and wagon, and depletion of the whole equipment through use 
make elements of fixed and current expenses all coming from 
the salary of the carrier, which, of course, very materially 
limits the net salary he receives. It can be very readily seen 
that the carrier would have a very limited amount from which 
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to support and educate his family. Since my examination into 
their necessary expenses I am of the belief that their compen- 
sation is not ample, and I trust that the increase provided for 
in this bill will pass. 

Perhaps no servants of the Government come more closely 
in touch with the people of the country than the city letter 
carriers. Wherever this service is in operation they come in 
contact with the people on their doorsteps and in their places of 
business each day. These men have to go over the streets in 
heat and cold and every kind of weather, always carrying 
considerable weight in mail. 

I have often observed these men going out with loads of mail, 
frequently with much over 100 pounds, going up steps and 
climbing stairs. If the service is not the best, the patrons have 
the advantage of readily locating the blame, and complaint can 
be made to the postmaster or those higher up in the depart- 
ment. 

I have observed for some time that these men do not really 
receive their full vacation or the advantages of regular vaca- 
tion. The cities are so subdivided that when a carrier receives 
his vacation in the summer the work is shifted to the carriers 
with adjoining routes, and when his vacation is over he will 
have to take on added work by carrying part of the adjoining 
route while that carrier takes his vacation. 

Another large class of Government employees is the post- 
office clerks. These men and women in many cases suffer 
through excess of hours of labor. In many of the post offices 
they are crowded together in small rooms, with poor light and 
not the best of, sanitary surroundings. Those who throw and 
route the mail are compelled to be thoroughly posted on train 
schedules and train connections and the best routes over which 
to classify and send the mail. 

The questions of accuracy, system, and details in handling 
the work of these offices naturally requires responsibility in 
these positions. Many of these clerks deal with the money and 
business parts of the office—not alone the clerical work, but 
of the business policy and management of the oflice. 

Another very important and essential element of the employ- 
ment of the many classes of post-office employees is the hours 
of labor. I am in favor of not to exceed eight hours of labor 
for each workday, and that time should be confined as nearly 
as possible to eight consecutive hours. Many of these em- 
ployees are now compelled to distribute the hours of a working- 
day over a period of 12 hours or even over the whole 24 hours. 
I realize that at some points and in some classes of the service 
regularity of hours can not be followed, but when this is not 
possible, compensation and equity should be given through 
lessened hours or combinations of hours at some later time. 

The consensus of opinion of the best students of physiological, 
social, and industrial conditions is that it is not for the welfare 
of the individual or of society or the race itself that excessive 
hours of labor should be imposed. Time for rest, recreation, 
social and intellectual improvement is absolutely necessary, 
not alone to good public service, but for the protection and 
welfare of society itself.. 


I think we are all more or less familiar with the Executive 
orders prohibiting Government employees from petitioning or 
making known their wants to Congress or to a Representative 
in Congress. For the past few years this gag rule has been 
enforced, practically disfranchising Government employees in 
their full rights as citizens. This is absolutely wrong in princi- 
ple and violates fair dealing in practice. A citizen, no matter 
in what line of activity or how employed, ought not to be pro- 
hibited from making his wants known to his Representative. 
These rights are guaranteed and recognized by every instru- 
ment and charter of our nationality and the right of petition 
is an inalienable right of every American citizen. To interfere 
with this right of a citizen, it seems to me, is to violate the 
te principles of the institutions under which we 

ve. 

Not alone the employee has his rights denied, but Congress in 
the interest of the service is entitled to receive the informa- 
tion from these employees without threats of Executive dis- 
missal. I believe that I can better perform my duties as a 
Representative and legislator if I have all the available in- 
formation, and these employees ought not to be embarrassed 
by 5 orders in giving it or in petitioning for their own 
relief, 

I have touched upon only a few of the many provisions of 
this appropriation bill. The committee which prepared it has 
offered substantial relief from some of the grievances com- 
plained of by those in the service. Upon examination the bill 
bears the appearance of having been well considered and 


departmental efficiency kept fully in mind, 
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The Late Representative Henry ©, Loudenslager, of 
New Jersey. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. ARTHUR DE. BATES, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In Inn House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, May 5, 1912, 


On the following resolution (II. Res. 1 BS 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. HENRY C. 
LOUDENSLAGER, late a Member of the House from the State of New 


ersey. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased and in recognition of his n career the House, 
at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these 


ate, à 

“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased." 

Mr. BATES said: 

Mr. Speaker: During the 11 years which I have had the 
honor of serving in the House of Representatives I have known 
no man who was more generally respected and held in higher 
esteem than Henry CLAY LOUDENSLAGER. Having served with 
him for 7 years on the Committee on Naval Affairs, I have had 
ample opportunity to judge thoroughly and well his true char- 
acter. No member of the committee possessed more accurate 
and minute knowledge of the needs of the Navy or of legisla- 
tion brought forth by the Naval Committee from time to time 
than he. In the long, tedious hearings of each winter leading 
up to the framing and introduction of the naval appropriation 
bill, carrying its large amounts, no member of the committee 
followed more closely the statements of those appearing before 
us from the department than our departed brother. He seemed 
to feel the responsibility resting upon him as one of the older 
Members in service of this House, 

In his earlier years he had been one of the officers of the 
courts of New Jersey and had become a student in accuracy 
and detail, which added to the value of his efforts as a national 
legislator. Although it was not generally known, I learned 
within the last few years that he was one of the most laborious, 
hard-working Members who have ever sat in this Chamber. 
Any man who attends faithfully to the arduous duties often 
imposed upon Mesibers of Congress and at the same time car- 
ries on with any degree of attention his own business affairs 
leads a strenuous life indeed. Is it any wonder that mortality 
in membership of the last few Congresses has been greater in 
proportion than that of our soldiers in the last war in which 
we were engaged? I count him one of the martyrs to that 
spirit of restless energy which has lately possessed the soul of 
so many Americans, and while splendid achievements have 
ensued, it has been at a great cost, even at the cost of life itself. 

With apparent health and strength, with prosperity and 
abundance in his pathway, with the highest honors his people 
could bestow showered upon him, with most happy and affec- 
tionate home relations, it seemed as though his honorable and 
useful career would have extended far beyond middle life; but 
„Men's ways are not God's ways and His purposes are past 
finding out.” 

New Jersey has become conspicuous of late among the States 
for her steadfastness for retaining tried and trained Representa- 
tives in her service, and Mr. LovupENSLAGER was an example of 
the carrying out of this policy. Had he lived out his present 
term he would have served his State and Nation in Congress 
20 years. Very few men, even from New Jersey or the East, 
have served longer than he, and the people at home who knew 
him best stood by their Representative, notwithstanding at- 
tempts were made from time to time to nominate and elect 
others in his place. It need hardly to be said that continuing 
a Representative in service for many years must mean that 
he has the quality of industry; that he devotes his attention to 
the personal wants of his constituents; that he must have those 
personal elements of kindness and courtesy which draw men to 
him and hold their friendship. j 

HENRY CLAY LoupENSEAGER in the daily walks of life was 
generous, kind, affable, affectionate to his friends, and consid- 
erate of all. He was endowed with a capacity to grasp and 
take an active part in the larger matters of legislation which 
affected the interests of his State as well as the country at large. 
He has been missed more than almost any man could have been 
who was a Member of this present Congress, and it is with a 
melancholy pleasure that I add my tribute to his memory. 
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The Election of United States Senators by the People. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM SULZER, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 13, 1912, 


On House joint vesolution (II. J. Res. 39) proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution providing that Senators shall elected by the 
people of the several States. 

Mr. SULZER said: 

Mr. Speaker: I am now and always have been in favor of 
the election of Senators in Congress by the people. I favor this 
change in the Federal Constitution, as I will every other change 
that will restore the Government to the people. I want the 
people, in fact as weli as in theory, to rule this great Republic 
and the Government at all times to be directly responsive to 
their just demands. 

In my opinion, the people can and ought to be trusted. They 
have demonstrated their ability for self-government. If the 
people can not be trusted, then our Government is a failure, and 

_the free institutions of the fathers doomed. We must rely on 

the wisdom and the judgment of the people, and we must legis- 

late in the interests of all the people and not for the benefit of 
the few. 

We witness to-day in the personnel of the United States Senate 
the supplanting of representative democracy by representative 
plutocracy. Here is the last bulwark of the predatory few. 
Here is the citadel of the unscrupulous monopolies. And more 
and more the special interests of the country, realizing the im- 
portance of the Senate, are combining their forces to control the 
election of Federal Senators through their sinister influence in 
State legislatures. 

To-day 48 United States Senators can prevent the enact- 
ment of a good law or the repeal of a bad law. The United 
States Senate is the most powerful legislative body in the world, 
and its Members should be elected by the people of the country 
just the same as the Representatives in Congress are elected. 

This is a Government of the people. The people seldom err. 
The people can be trusted. I am opposed to delegating away 
the rights of the people, and where they have been delegated 
away I would restore them to the people. I trust the people, 
and I believe in the people. I believe that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and hence 
I want to restore to the people the right now delegated to the 
legislatures by the framers of the Constitution, so that the 
Senate as well as the House will be directly responsible to the 
people and the Government become more and more a repre- 
sentative democracy, where brains, fitness, honesty, ability, ex- 
perience, and capacity, and not the influence of wealth, shall 
be the true qualifications for the upper branch of the Federal 
Legislature. 

The people all over this country favor this reform and 
this much-needed change in the Federal Constitution, 5 ua 
they can vote directly for Senators in Congress, and they ap- 
peal to us to enact this law to give them that right. It is not 
a partisan question; neither is it a sectional issue. The demand 
reaches us from all parts of the land and from men in all 
political parties with a degree of unanimity that is as surpris- 
ing as it is reassuring. It is our duty to respect the wishes of 
the people and to give them a uniform law allowing them to 
vote for Senators in Congress just the same as they now yote 
for Representatives in Congress. 

The right to elect United States Senators by a direct yote of 
the people is a step in advance and in the interest of the gen- 
eral welfare. It is the right kind of reform, and I hope it will 
be succeeded by others, until this Government becomes indeed 
the greatest and the best and the freest Government the world 
has ever seen, where the will of the people shall be, as it ought 
te be, the supreme law of the land. 

Mr. Speaker, ever since I have been a Member of this House— 
for nearly 18 years—I have advocated and worked faithfully 
to bring about the election of Senators in Congress by the direct 
vote of the people. I am the author of this legislation. In every 
Congress in which I have served I have introduced a joint reso- 
lution to amend the Constitution to enact into law this most 
desirable reform, and the record will show that I have done 
everything in my power, in Congress and out of Congress, to 
secure its accomplishment, 
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This joint resolution speaks for itself. It needs no apology 


and no explanation. I believe it is right. I know the people 
favor it. I want to see it a part of the fundamental law of 
the land. I want to make the Senate less aristocratic and more 
democratic; I want to make it more obedient to man and less 
responsive to mammon. I want to make it pay more heed to 
the appeals of the people and listen less to the demands of 
plutoeracy. I want the Senate to be the people's Senate, in 
the interest of the many and for the benefit of all the people, 
and its accomplishment will keep the Government nearer the 
masses and bearald the dawn of the better day in the onward 
march of the Republic. 

The adoption of this joint resolution providing for the election 
of Senators in Congress by the people will prevent corruption 
in State legislatures, stop scandal, and end to a great extent 
the temptation of political parties to gerrymander legislative 
districts for partisan purposes. Let me say to this House that 
this legislative gerrymandering has been carried further by 
the Republican Party in my own State of New York than per- 
haps in any other State in the Union. In the State of New 
York, under the present Republican apportionment, the people 
can not secure a Democratic legislature unless the Democratic 
Party carries the State by at least a majority of 100.000 votes. 
And hence I believe the change in our Federal Constitution 
sought to be made by this joint resolution will almost entirely 
prevent these. unfair apportionments and at the same time give 
the worthy man the opportunity under the law to submit his 
cause and his candidacy to the judgment and the decision of 
the people for the high and honorable office of a Senator in 
Congress. 5 


Commerce Court. 
‘SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM L. LA FOLLETTE, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, May 10, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 24023) making n for the legislative, ex- 
- ecutive, and 3 expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1913, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE said: 

Mr. Sreaxer: In the early days of the Sixty-second Congress 
I introduced a bill for the abolishment of the Commerce Court. 
I felt that the creation of that court was a mistake that should 
be corrected at the earliest date possible. I am glad that a 
provision for dispensing with this court has been incorporated 
in this bill. S 

I have listened with interest to the remarks of gentlemen here 
on both sides of this question, and I must say I have not heard 
any substantial reason given for its creation or any necessity 
for its continuance. On the contrary, the preponderance of 
arguments here are to the effect that it was a court created as 
a hindrance rather than one to hasten justice or benefit com- 
mercially the people at large. ° 

Mr. Speaker, the Interstate Commerce Commission was cre- 
ated in 1888 for a much-needed and useful purpose, but by court 
decisions was shorn of its power, and for 22 years was nothing 
but a board of statistics, and even its statistical findings were 
discredited and its recommendations ignored both by the com- 
mon carriers and by the Congress of the United States. After 
many years of agitation and effort on the part of citizens and 
certain Members of Congress, the laws governing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission were amended, their functions enlarged 
until they became a thing of power, capable of rendering service 
to the people of this country and afford relief from outrageous 
discriminations and exorbitant rates. 

What was the result? As soon as the great transportation 
companies saw their efforts were vain to make the commission 
further innocuous, they immediately put all the machinery at 
their command to work to annul, as far as possible, the findings 
and orders of the commission, and the result of their efforts was 
the Commerce Court. 

Mr. Speaker, the country was not lacking for court facilities. 
The Commerce Court was not needed. Gentlemen are making 
the plea here that it was created to supply a much-needed tri- 
bunal, and try to give out the imp ion that it had long been 
in demand. but the facts are it had never been demanded or 
needed. And it is a strange coincidence that its need was only 
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discovered when the Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
fitted with teeth that could bite. 

It is my opinion, fully warranted, we think, by facts and 
results, that it was only conceived and created to annul and 
revoke the findings of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and by the usual means of court chicanery nullify for years 
the beneficial results to the people of said findings. Gentle- 
men say here the court was created to expedite matters. I 
fail to see how. If these findings were final such argument 
might be tenable, but these findings will never be so accepted, 
but will be appealed to the higher court, and inevitably consume 
as much time as it would have taken to arrive at the results 
had it never been created. There is neither saying of time 
nor money to anybody through this court, but rather the 
reverse. 

The common carriers of this country, who employ eminent 
counsel by the year, are at no extra expense to fight these 
cases before the various courts, but the shippers are always 
at a great disadyantage, oftentimes being compelled to give up 
just causes for lack of means to prosecute their cases from 
court to court, and justice has been frustrated as often in this 
country by the inability of the people financially to carry 
their cases along, as from any other cause; and common car- 
riers are well aware of this, and the longer they can draw 
out litigation the better their chance to win. No doubt there 
will be hundreds of cases from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission sustained by the Commerce Court, but that is no 
argument in its favor. The six injunctions sustained could 
be and probably were of much greater importance to the peo- 
ple at large than all the hundreds they allowed to pass. 

Mr. Speaker, some of the best legal minds in this country 
have expressed themselves to the effect that jurisdiction should 
be conferred in case of appeal from the commission to the 
district court wherein the complainant or complainants, who 
instituted the proceedings, reside, and I concur fully in that 
idea. The Commerce Court is, in my judgment, a superfluous 
piece of judicial machinery, and I sincerely hope it will be 
be abolished. I congratulate the committee for having incor- 
porated the provision here, and I sincerely hope it may prevail. 


Election of United States Senators by the People—Confer- 
ence Report on the Amendment Known as the 
“ Bristow Amendment.” 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. S. F. PROUTY, 
5 OF IOWA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 13, 1912, 
On the amendment of the Senate to House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
39) to elect Senators by the people, Mr. ha offered a 


„ BARTLETT 

ee to concur in the Senate amendment with the following amend- 

ment: 

“ Provided, That Congress shall not have power or authority to pro- 
vide for, the qualifications of electors of United States Senators within 
the various States of the United States, nor to authorize the og ete 
ment of supervisors of election, B hae, pes of election, or returning boards 
to certify the results of any such election, nor to authorize the use of 
United States marshals or the military forces of the United States or 
troops of the United States at the polls during said election.” 

Mr. PROUTY said: 

_ Mr. SPEAKER: I profoundly regret that the discussion of this 
question has taken on a sectional aspect. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Barttetr] says that he stands here as the repre- 
sentative of the 13 Confederate States, and that they are op- 
posed to submitting an amendment of the Constitution to the 
legisiatures of the States for the election of United States Sen- 
ators by direct vote of the people, unless there is a further 
amendment to the Constitution removing all power of the 
Federal Government to in any manner exercise or maintain 
jurisdiction over these elections. 

I am wholly unable to understand why these States should 
be so sensitive in this matter. Every power now vested in the 
Federal Government by the Constitution applies to Iowa as 
well as to Georgia. Now, let us forget sectionalism for a few 
moments and discuss this question as lawyers. 

Section 4 of Article I of the Constitution provides: 


The times, places, and marher of boing elections for Senator and 
ao RT RS e S 
H on may a A su: 
regulation except-as S the place of choosing tors. 
This provision of our Constitution was put there by our fore- 
fathers for a wise purpose. They realized that no popular 
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government could preserve itself without having some power to 
control the election machinery: This power is vital to the 
Nation’s permanency. The very fact that it has been seldom 
used is no proof that it is not necessary. The presence of 
ample power is often the best guaranty against its use or abuse. 
This provision in the Constitution was not put in there as a 
menace to the South. It was put in there by the founders of 
this Government, in which representatives from the South par- 
ticipated, and there is no more reason for taking it out now 
than there was for leaving it out at the time the Government 
was organized. This inherent power is just as necessary to-day 
as it was 100 years ago. 

Of course, this discussion has clearly revealed the fact that 
the South fears in some way that this vested power could be 
used by the Federal Government in determining the franchise 
of its voters. To be perfectly frank, they seem to be afraid that 
the Federal “Government will force upon them the franchise- 
ment of their colored population. But this matter was thor- 
oughly safeguarded by our forefathers when they framed the 
Constitution. It is expressly provided in section 2, Article I: 

The electors in each State shall have the qnalifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislature. 

This ought to be ample to guarantee to the States the right 
to determine for themselves the qualifications of persons that 
would participate in the election of United States Senators. 

I am wholly unable to understand the attitude of the gentle- 
man from Georgia and those associated with him. They have 
been leaders in the popular movement for the election of United 
States Senators by direct vote of the people. They have on 
several occasions supported amendments offered by Republi- 
cans to so amend the Constitution, without any attempt on their 
part to couple with it a clause removing Federal jurisdiction 
over elections. Do they now believe that popular sentiment is 
demanding this reform so strongly that they can force this side 
of the House and their own colleagues from the North to sur- 
render this Federal power in order to get this reform? 

The gentleman from Georgia has frequently warned this 
House during his remarks that unless this power of Federal 
supervision was taken out of the Constitution that the 13 Con- 
federate States would not ratify it; and as it takes three- 
fourths of the States to adopt the amendment, they had enough 
votes in the South to prevent its ratification. Let me remind 
the gentieman of the fact that as much as we desire the elec- 
tion of United Sates Senators by direct vote we are not will- 
ing to secure that end by the surrender by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the power that is absolutely necessary for its self- 
preservation. 

I have been just a little bit at a loss to know when and 
where originated the thought that this supervision by the Fed- 
eral Government was a dangerous power. In the first place, it 
was put in there by-our fathers, and the very fact that it re- 
ceived the approval of their calm, cool judgment ought to be 
sufficient to protect it from the charge of sinister purpose or 
dangerous tendency. But the gentleman from Georgia may 
not have much respect for the sagacity, wisdom, or patriotism 
of the framers of the Federal Constitution. But I should think 
he would have some regard for the wisdom and sagacity of 
the founders of the Sonthern Confederacy, composed of that 
little group of States that he now claims to represent in this 
discnssion. When the representatives of those States met to 
form a government and promulgate a constitution, they in- 
cluded in it clearly the power of the central government to 
maintain jurisdiction over the manner of holding elections. It 
provides: 

Article 1, section 5, paragraph 1. 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for senators and 
representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof, subject to the provisions of this constitution, but the congress 


may at any time make or alter such regulations, except as to the time 
and place of choosing senators. 


Evidently the founders of the Confederacy did not consider 
it dangerous to vest the right to supervise elections in the cen- 
tral government. When, where, and how did the Representa- ` 
tives of these States get the idea that this was a dangerous 
power? It is sure they did not get it from the men that laid 
the framework of the Southern Confederacy. Something else 
has given rise to this alarm. To these gentlemen it is undouht- 
edly real, not fanciful. So determined have they been to strike 
out that power from the Federal Constitution that they have 
held this amendment up for 10 months, and on this floor used 
the covert threat that they will not only prevent its ratification, 
but will raise their hands against their Democratic brethren 
of the North if they unite with this side of the House in press- 
ing this chalice to their lips. I first thought they were joking, 
but this day’s discussion has convinced everyone that they are 
in earnest, that they have some reason not clearly disclosed for 
this terrific fight. 
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At the last session of Congress, through their domination of 
their party, they held a majority of their members in line, but 
now that many of the Democrats from the North and a few 
from the South are showing signs of desertion they raise the 
flag of party disunion. This clearly reveals a reason, a pur- 
pose, for this contention. It is a contention their forefathers 
never thought of. They tell us that since this power in the 
Federal Government has remained practically unused for more 
than a century, what is the use of leaving it there? I answer 
them that if this power has been there so long without seriously 
hurting anybody, what is the occasion now for striking it out? 
It is a power that is not often needed, but when it is needed it 
is needed badly, and it is worth preserving. 

I have hanging in my house an old rifle. I do not think it 
has been discharged in a quarter of a century. I keep it there 
to defend my house. I have not yet had odccasion to use it, and 
I trust I never will. But if some fellow would come to my 
house and say he wished I would remove that gun, that its 
presence offended him, and that he feared that some time I 
might use it to make an assault upon him, I would cock my 
eye on that fellow. I would at once become suspicious that 
he was planning a raid either on my house or my henroost 
and did not want inconvenient weapons around. I do not know 
how such suggestions would affect others, but they would have 
a tendency with me, at least, to make me load up the old gun 
rather than throw it away. I have not forgotten the time 
when the preliminary step to stealing horses was to get away 
with the watchdog. 

I think the power now vested in the Federal Government to 
revise State regulations in the matter of elections a vital power, 
and I shall yote against the amendment of the gentleman from 
Georgia. 


Levees of the Mississippi. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. BROUSSARD, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 15, 1912, 


Incorporating remarks made by Hon. ROBERT F. BROUSSARD before the 
Committee on Rules, Friday, May 10, 1912. 

Mr. BROUSSARD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I ask unanimous consent to print in the Con- 
GKESSIONAL RECORD some remarks made by myself before the 
Committee on Rules of the House on last Friday. The reason 
I ask for it is that I have numerous requests for these re- 
marks. The Board of Trade of the City of New Orleans have 
asked me for copies of them, and I am unable to furnish them 
unless they are printed in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brovussarp] asks unanimous consent to print in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record certain remarks which he made before the Com- 
mittee on Rules recently. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Bnoussanů said: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
Rules Committee, I wish to speak to my resolution, No. 111, of 
the present Congress, which reads as follows: 

“Resolved, etc., That the Mississippi River Commission be, and is 
hereby, empowered and instructed to investigate and to recommend 
and report thereon to Congress, the Mississippi River and the country 
adjacent thereto, with the view of obtaining such reliable and accurate 
information as to enable Songra to determine whether the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall take charge of the levee system of the 
Mississippi River, to aid and to improve the navigation of the same 
and to prevent the overflow of the Mississippi Valley. 

“This resolution was first introduced by me on February 2, 
1909, and was No. 250; and again on December 6, 1909, and 
was No. 62. 

“When the man on the northeastern frontier of the United 
States thinks of the Mississippi River Valley he is apt to pic- 
ture in his mind’s eye a riyer several hundred miles in length 
passing through several States and presenting certain problems 
to a number of counties adjacent to its banks. It is doubtful, 
indeed, if the greater part of the people of the country really 
have an idea of what the Mississippi River system and the Mis- 
sissippi River Valley mean. In putting forward, therefore, the 
proposition that the General Government shall take control of 
the levee system of the river, aid and improve the navigation 
of the river, and prevent the overflow of the Mississippi Valley, 
it is proper first to state what is conveyed by these terms. 


“The Mississippi River system means 16,000 miles of water- 
way, on which is carried an amount of commerce compared with 
which, in point of tonnage and value, our foreign commerce 
sinks to almost insignificant importance. Again, the overflow 
section of the Mississippi River, according to the measurements 
of the Mississippi River Commission, is 29,700 square miles, or a 
total acreage of 19,065,600. Another illustration: From Cairo 
down it is not a river in the ordinary sense of the word, but a 
series of lakes, winding for 1,100 miles through the alluvial 
region formed by it from Cairo to Port Eads, while the straight 
lines from point to point are only 500 miles. It presents a 
coast line of 2,200 miles, equal to the whole Atlantic seaboard 
from Quoddy Bay, Me., to Cape Sable, Fla. 

“The Delta of the Mississippi River subject to overflow ex- 
tends from Cape Girardeau, 45 miles above Cairo, to the Gulf of 
Mexico, nearly 600 miles in an air line, and varying in width 
from 200 to 300 miles. The river flowing through this delta 
carries the drainage from 1,240,050 square miles of land—41 
per cent of the total area of the United States. The area 
drained extends from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico and from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Alleghenies. It drains 10 entire 
States and part of 22 other States, besides a part of 2 Prov- 
inces in Canada—a country equal in area to that of Austria, 
Germany, France, Holland, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Great 
Britain combined. In brief, the river is national in extent, and 
its control should also be national. 

“Within the watershed of the Mississippi are comprised 21 
States, either in whole or in greater part. But besides these 
there are portions of other States, such as the western part 
of Pennsylvania, which are also tributary. The 21 States are 
Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

Having said this much in way of introduction, I shall now 
enter into a discussion of the purpose of my resolution. It is 
based upon what I conceive to be a national obligation; national 
from the legislative history of our country; national in its 
scope; national in its effect. 

“May I be pardoned if I quote at considerable length from 
the splendid address of our present able Secretary of State, 
Mr. Knox, delivered in New Orleans, April 30, 1912, on the oc- 
casion of the centenary celebration of Louisiana's admission 
into the Union: 


“When our forefathers in their wisdom formed ‘a more perfect 
Union,’ the domain of the United States was bounded on the west by 
a vast empire belonging to the sovereignty of Spain, which was trans- 
ferred by Spain to France in 1800. 

“Looking with farsighted vision into the future, and with a keen 
appreciation of the importance of having an outlet to the sea for the 
settlers and for the produce of the Mississippi Valley, Jefferson, not 
without a misgiving as to its constitutionalite, seized the opportunity 
presented by the exigencies of European politics to acquire this immense 
territory by the treaty of 1803 with France. Thus was consummated 
the cheapest real estate transaction recorded in history, and one 
which in its results bas fulfilled the prophecy of the French negotiator, 
that the cession of Louisiana ‘interests vast regions that will become 
by their civilization and power the rivals of Europe before another 
century passes.’ Well might Robert R. Livingston exclaim, after the 
signature of the treaty, We have lived 2717 but this is the noblest 
work of our whole lives.“ At the time of this cession the population 
of the United States numbered less than 6,000,000 souls. To-day more 
than 92,000,000 find their homes within its confines. Out of the wil- 
derness acquired from France have been formed 13 t States, having 
by our last census an estimated popusta of 18, ,000, against an 
estimated population of 50,000 at the time of the cession. Not the 
least of these States and the first to be admitted into the Union is the 
present State of Louisiana. 

“While giving to Jefferson all of the honor due him in the transac- 
tion, and it must be recognized that it required courage to take the 
patriotic action that he did, still we can hardly suppose that it taxed 
the wisdom of his statesmanship to foresee the necessity of acquiring 
the Louisiana Territory for the United States, and assuring to its 
citizens forever control of the Mississippi River, for events, aside from 
Europe, were shaping to make the final action inevitable. During 
more than 20 years the Americans had asserted as an incontestable 
rant the free navigation of the Mississippi River to the sea. It was 
indispensable to the large immigration that had pled the region west 
of the Alleghenies that the settlers there should have an outlet through 
the mouth of the Mississippi to the markets of the world. 

“By the treaty of San Lorenzo el Real of October 27, 1795, the 
boundary between the United States and the Spanish colony of Louisi- 
ana was fixed in the middle of the channel or bed of the Mississippi 
River, from our then northern grow? | to the thirty-first degree of 
north latitude. The navigation of the Mississippi in its whole breadth 
from its source to the ocean was made free to citizens of the United 
States. They were permitted for the space of three years to deposit 
their merchandise and effects in the port of New Orleans and to export 
them thence, and Spain promised either to continue this permission 
or to pe to American citizens an equivalent establishment at another 
place on the banks of the Mississippi. 

“The operation of this grant was not interrupted at the expiration 
of the three years, but continued in force as if by tacit agreement un- 
til, on October 16, 1802, the Spanish intendant by proclamation declared 
that the rizht of deposit no longer existed. 

“The inhabitants west of the Alleghenies and east of the Missis- 
sippi at that time were said to exceed 800,000. Excluded by natural 
barriers and lack of communication and transportation from the mar- 
kets of the East, and now, by the intendant's order, deprived of their 
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prospect their 
eral Gov- 
should come to their assistance. The President and the Con- 
Threats 
from the Government the people 


only means of exporting their produce, they saw in 
producis rotting and their own inevitable ruin unless the F. 
ernmen 
gress were beset with petitions and statements of grievances. 
were made that if no aid was received 
themselves would be obliged by necessity ‘to adopt th ves the 
measures that may appear to them calenlated to protect «their com- 
merce, even though these measures should produce consequences un- 
favorable to the harmony of the Confederacy.’ The Mississippi is 
ours,’ they said (I quote from bois, the French negotiator), * by 
the law of nature: it belongs to us by our numbers and by the labor 
which we have bestowed on those spots which, before our arrival, were 
desert and barren. Our innumerable rivers swell it and flow with it 
into the Gulf Sea. Tts mouth is the only issue which nature bas given 
to our waters, and we wish to use it for our vessels. No power in the 
world shall deprive us of this right. 
and the French from ascending the river into our towns and villages. 
We wish in our turn to descend it without any interruption to its 
mouth, to ascend it again, and to exercise our privilege of trading on 
it and navigating it at our pleasure. If our most entire liberty in this 
matter is disputed, nothing shall prevent our taking possession of the 
capitol; and when we are once masters of it, we shall know how to 
maintain ourselves there. If Congress refuses us effectual protection, 
if it forsakes ns, we will adopt the measures which our safety requires, 
even if they endanger the peace of the Union and our connection with 
the other States. No protection, no allegiance.’ * 
“The treaty with France was signed on April 30. 1803. and was 
approved by the Senate on October 28 of that year. On the following 
day the ratifications of the two Governments were exchanged and the 
treaty was publicly proclaimed by the President. Less than two 
months later the French flag was hauled down from the territory, 
never to be raised again, and in its place the glorious Stars and Stripes 
went up. never, let us hope, to be replaced. On March 26, 1804, was 
8 an act creating the Territory of Orleans. and by the act of 
‘ebrcary 20, 1811. the people of the Territory of Orleans were author- 
ized to form themselves a constitution and State government. 
“Meanwhile, in 1810, Capt. George Depasson and Capt. Thomas, 
with 120 men, captured the Spanish garrison at Baton Rouge, and a 
e government was established by the people, and on the 
th of September, 1810, an act declaring ‘the territory of West 
Florida to a free and ind t State was passed by a con- 
vention of the people. By direction of Congress, the President took 
possession of the province, and on mber 7 Gov. Claiborne raised 


the fag of the United States at Francisville. A little later the 
whole district was by proclamation annexed to the Territory of Orleans 
and divided into the six parishes of East Baton Rouge, liciana, St. 


Helena, St. Tammany, Pascagoula, and Biloxi. On April 14, 1812, 
an act of Congress was approved enlarging the limits of the State of 
Louisiana by the inclusion of the parishes of the district between the 
Mississippi and Pearl Rivers, thus giving to the State of Louisiana 
its present limits. 

“The people of the Territory having, on January 22, 1812, formed 
for themselves a constitution and a State government and given to 
the State the name of the State of Louisiana, Congress, by an act 
approved April 8. 1812, declared the State of Louisiana to be one of the 
States of the United States of America and admitted into the Union on 
an equal footing with the original States. It was not, however, until 
April 30, 1812, 100 years ago to-day, that by its final provision the 
act took force, and the State of Louisiana entered into that galaxy 
of States whose luster has grown with the years and will continue to 
shine undi so long as popular government shall rest on good, wise, 
and patriotic citizenship. 

“This recital of conditions which practically forced action by 
the Federal Government, resulting in the acquisition of the 
Territory of Louisiana, certainly marks this rever, then, as 
national in its scope. Surely, with the advance of civilization 
in the great valley, the question can scarcely have dwindled and 
become local. Unquestionably its scope also has enlarged and 
has kept pace with the development of the country. 

“Tet us look at this question from an historical standpoint. 
The conditions so aptly and ably described by Mr. Knox having 
arisen, our Government undertook the purchase of the mouth of 
the Mississippi River. Our commissioners found Napoleon will- 
ing to sell not only the mouth of the river, but the entire 
Territory of Louisiana. It was for a trifle that we acquired 
‘this splendid empire; and it may not be amiss to say, even 
though to our shame, that part of the beggarly price, after 
more than a century has elapsed, remains unpaid to this day. 
I refer to our retention out of the purchase price of American 
claims against France known as the French spoliation claims. 

Nut let us return to our task: When a portion of the acquired 
territory sought admission into the Union of Statehood, in the 
enabling act of Congress (U. S. Stats. L., vol. Z, p. 641, et seq.) 
we find two provisions. One in section 3: 

„ „ „ And the river Mississippi and the navigable rivers and 
waters leading into the same or into the Gulf of Mexico, be com- 
mon highways and forever free, as well to the inhabitants of the said 
State as to other citizens of the United States, without any tax, duty, 
impost, or toll therefor imposed by said State. 


“Again, in section 5: 


“us $+ è That 5 per cent of the net proceeds of the sales of the 
land of the United States, after the 1st day of January, shall be A 
plied to laying out and constructing public roads and levees in the 
said State, as the legislature thereof may direct. 

Louisiana was admitted 


“This was on February 20, 1811. 


into the Union by act of Congress of April 8, 1812 (U. S. Stats. 
L., vol. 2, p. 703). 
following language: 


“Provided, That it shall be taken as a condition upon which the said 
State is incorporated into the Union, that the river Mississi 


In the first section of said act I quote the 


er ppi, and 


We do not prevent the Spanish. 


the navigable rivers and waters leading into the same and into the 
Gulf of Mexico, shall be common highways, and forever free, as well 
as to the inhabitants of the said State as to the inhabitants of other 
States and Territories of the United States, without any tax, duty, 


impost, or toll therefor imposed by the said State; and that the above 


condition, and also all other the conditions and terms contained in the 
third section of the act, the title whereof is hereinbefore recited, shall 
be considered, deemed, and taken, fundamental conditions and terms, 
upon which the said State is incorporated into the Union. 

“Out of the balance of the purchased territory of Louisiana 
was carved the Territory of Missouri (act of Congress, June 
14, 1812, U. S. Stats. L., vol. 2, p. 743, et seq.). f 

“And from that act I quote the following: 

“The Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and the navigable waters 
flowing into them and the carrying places between the same, shall be 
common highways and forever to the ple of the said territory 
and to the citizens of the United States without any tax, duty, or im- 
post therefor. a 

“Thus it is seen that the idea resulting in the acquisition of 
Louisiana Territory, being predicated upon the desire of the 
people of the original colonies to control the mouth of the 
Mississippi River found ample, complete, and logical expression 
in congressional enactment, setting aside and conserving this 
great river for all the people, then and thereafter, members of 
our splendid Union. 

It is a Government reservation. It is the only Government 
reservation not entirely cared and provided for by the Federal 
Government, just as it is the only Government reservation 
whose accomplishments. at stated intervals, endanger life, prop- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness in contravention of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

In view of the foregoing, who contests the just obligation of 
this Government to assume its just obligation by assuming full 
charge of the maintenance of this great river? 

“Let me state the case concisely: 

“The United States acquired Lonisiana in order to control 
the great river for the use of commerce. It reserved the river 
to the country when it enabled a portion of the territory to form 
itself into a State. It reserved the river when it admitted this 
State into the Union of States. It reserved the river when, this 
State being admitted into the Union, it formed a Territory out 
of the remaining purchased territory. The Mississippi River is 
Federal territory. Who can gainsay this? Are there no obli- 
gations attached to this ownership? Shall the sovereign endan- 
ger the life, the property, and the pursuit of happiness of its 


own citizens and assume no obligation thereby? 


“T claim two obligations are incurred—one to maintain the 
navigability of the river. That is the reason for the acquisi- 
tion of the great river. Science teaches that that can only be 
done by keeping the river waters in the river channel. 

“This statement is sufficient to those who understand the 
river. 

“Breaks in the levees disturb the channel. The Mississippi 
is a silt-bearing stream. The silt goes only to the sea when 
the current of the river is continuous. A break in the levee 
diverts the current of the river, and the current, dying, causes 
the water below the break to stagnate. The sand carried in 
solution being heavier than the water which takes it onward, 
precipitation of the sand occurs and the deposit fills the river 
channel, thus jeopardizing the navigation of the river. In brief, 
you have the theory. 

Next, the river being the property of all of the people, 
Congress should not permit its use by all of the people for the 
dual purpose of transportation and drainage without shielding 
to security the lives and property of cocitizens. Who will con- 
trovert the justice and fairness of this statement? I warrant 
no fair-minded American will do so. 

“The general situation, as indicated by the foregoing state- 
ments, present what should be considered an adequate argu- 
ment in favor of the nationalization of Mississippi River im- 
provements. The river itself being national, the obligation of 
its maintenance should no less be national. What is national 
in scope should be national in obligation. For many, many 
years—in fact, long before the Government of the United States 
began to lend its aid in improving the river—the people in the 
country along its banks did what they could do to effect a bet- 
terment of natural conditions. To this end the different States, 
the counties, parishes, and municipalities lying along the banks 
of the river taxed themselves heavily, and this taxation has 
continued until the present time. 

“The taxation takes all manner of forms to bring as large a 
revenue as possible. All the levee districts have an ad valorem 
tax on the assessed value of the property within their boun- 
daries varying from 5 to 16 mills on the dollar. Additionally, 
they tax themselves from 24 to 5 cents on each acre of land in 
the district. They levy also a railroad tax varying from $5 to 
$100 per mile. Most of the districts tax every bale of cotton 
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raised within their confines from 25 cents to $1. Every 1,000 
pounds of sugar is taxed from 25 to 50 cents. Every sack of 
rice, barrel of potatoes, or of onions, or oranges is taxed from 
8 to 10 cents; in fact, all of the produce is taxed, and even 
the oysters do not escape it, as they are taxed a certain sum 
per barrel, on the ground that the exclusion of fresh Mississippi 
water from their beds is conducive to their health, and therefore 


to their quality. The exact amount annually levied by these 
taxes in the different States, levee districts, counties, and mu- 
nicipalities is not readily ascertainable, but the aggregate, it is 
safe to say, is very largely in excess of the amount contributed 
by the General Government. When one considers that the 
dangers for the combating of which the people of the Mississippi 
Valley, from Cairo to the mouth of the river, have to tax them- 
selves, result from the enormous body of water brought down 
from a territory comprising, as has been shown, an area nearly 
half as large as the whole Continental United States, there 
would seem to be no question that in all equity the people of 
the United States ought to assume the burden which is now 
carried by a comparatively small part of them. 

“This is no new idea. As far back as 1845 this question was 
a live question. A convention was held at Memphis that year, 
presided over by no less a distinguished American than John C. 
Calhoun. Six hundred delegates gathered at this convention, 
and the States of Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Ohio, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Missouri, Alabama, and Illinois were repre- 
sented. 

“Tt is interesting to read the declarations of that convention. 
Here they are: 


“That the safe communication between the Gulf of Mexico and the 
interior, afforded by the navigation of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers 
and their principal tributaries, is indispensable to the defense of the 
country in time of war and essential also to its commerce. 

“That the improvement and preservation of the navigation of those 

t rivers are objects as strictly national as any other preparation 
‘or the defense of the country, and that such improvements are d 
by this convention impracticable by the States or individual enterprise 
and cali for the appropriation of money for the same by the General 
Government. 

“That the deepening of the mouth of the 1 so as to pass 
ships of 1 la 4 cami cost 485 — may, a a bad bet of the 
Nation and wo romote neral pr 5 

“That the 8 9 the Mississippi River with the Lakes 
of the north a ship canal, and thus with the Atlantic Ocean, Is a 
measure worthy of the enlightened consideration of Congress. 

“That millions of acres of the public domain lying on the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries, now worthless for purposes of cultivation, 

ht be reclaimed by throwing up embavkments so as to prevent over- 
flow, and that this convention recommends such measures as ma 
deemed expedient to accomplish that object by a grant of said lan 
an appropriation of money. 

“Tt is interesting to note these views, reaching back to the 
one-half period of the history of our Government. 

“But let us go back only a little over a generation ago. 
Arthur was President, and I had better quote him at length: 

“ EXECUTIVE MANSION, April r, 1882. 
“To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

“I transmit herewith a letter dated the 29th ultimo from the Sec- 
retary of War, inclosing a copy of a communication from the Mississippi 
River Commission, in which the commission recommends that an appro- 

riation may be made of $1,010,000 for closing ‘ existing gaps in 
evees,’ In addition to the like sum for which an estimate has already 
been submitted. 

“The subject is one of such importance that I deem it proper to rec- 
ommend early and favorable consideration of the recommendations of 
the commission. Having possession of and jurisdiction over the river, 
Congress, with a view of improving its navigation and protecting the 
people of the valley from floods, has for many years caused surveys 
of the river to be made for the purpose of acquiring knowledge of the 
laws that control it and of its phenomena. By act approved June 28, 
1879, the Mississippi River Commission was created, composed of able 
engineers. Section 4 of the act provides that: 

It shall be the duty of said commission to take into consideration 
and mature such plan or plans and estimates as will co perma- 
nently locate, and deepen the channel and protect the banks of the 
Mississippi River; improve and give safety and ease to the navigation 
thereof ; f a biere destructive floods; promoté and facilltate commerce, 
trade, and the postal service.“ 

“The constitutionality of a law maki appropriations in aid of 
these objects can not be questioned. While the report of the commission 
submitted and the plans a for the river's improvement seem 
justified as well on scientific principles as by experience and the ap- 
proval of the people most interested, I desire to leave it to the judg- 
ment of Congress to decide upon the best 1 for the permanent and 
complete improvement of the navigation of the river and for the pro- 
tection of the valley. 

“The immense losses and widespread suffering of the people dwelling 
near the river induce me to urge upon Congress the propriety of not 
only making an . to close the gaps in the levees occasioned 
by the recent floods, as recommended by the commission, but that Con- 
gress should inaugurate measures for the permanent improvement of the 
8 5 the river aoe. fe oat the valley. It — be that such 
a sys of improvement would, as it pro; uire the appropria- 
tion of $20,000,000 or $30,000,000. Even such en expendi are ex- 
tending, as it must, over several years, can not be regarded as extrava- 
gant in view of the immense interest involved. The safe and convenient 
navigation of the Mississippi Is a matter of concern to all sections of 
the country, but to the Northwest, with its immense harvests, needing 


or 


cheap transportation to the sea, and to the inhabitants of the river 
valley, whose lives and property depend upon the proper construction 
of safeguards which protect them from the floods, it is of vital im- 
portance that a well-matured and a comprehensive plan of improvement 
should neat into operation with as little delay as possible. The cotton 
product of the region subject to the devastating s is a source of 
wealth to the Nation and of great importance to keeping the balances 
of trade in our favor. 

It may not be inopportune to mention that this Government has im- 


posed and collected some $70,000,000 by a tax on cotton, in the produc- 


tion of which the population of the lower Mississippi is largely en- 
gaged, and it does not seem inequitable to return a portion of this tax 
to those who contributed it, particularly as such an action will also 
result in an important gain to the country at large, and especially to 
the great and rich States of the Northwest and the Mississippi Valley. 
“CHPSTER A. ARTHUR. 

“The foregoing facts and figures would seem to furnish an 
all-sufficient argument in favor of the contention that the United 
States should undertake the complete charge of this great river, 
not only as regards the deepening of its channel, so as to in- 
crease its navigability, but also as regards the protection of its 
valley against overflow. At the time the bill creating the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission was pending before the House, Mr. 
Garfield, in the course of a speech, used the following language: 

“I believe that one of the grandest of our national interests—one 
that is national in the largest material sense of that word—is the Mis- 


sissippi River and its navigable tributaries, 
single natural feature of our continent, 


prehensive system that wi eat river to 
the material interests of Ameri so that not only all the people who 
live on its banks and the banks of its confluents, but all of the citizens 
of the Republic, whether dwellers in the central valley or on the slope 
of either ocean, will recognize the importance of preserving and perfect- 
ing this great natural bond of national union between the North and 
South—a bond to be strengthened by commerce and intercourse that it 
can never be severed. 


“In part the prophetic foresight of that lamented President 
has been justified by the legislation which created the commis- 
sion and by the work it has thus far accomplished. It remains 
but for the Congress of the United States to legislate along the 
lines proposed in this joint resolution to verify the prophecy 
in its entire fulfillment. 

“We have contended against this situation for more than a 
century. We are willing to continue the struggle; yet what is 
the use? We are now loaded ‘to the hub.’ The increase of 
population means the increase of cultivated area. As regards 
the immense empire to the north of us, both these conditions 
have come to pass, and of necessity must increase in the future. 
Increased population, resulting in increased cultivation and 
more intense culture, means more cleared lands, better drain- 
age, quicker thawing of the winter snows, and therefore in- 
creased drainage and higher river situation. The levee means 
deeper river, but the development of the north country means 
higher water. Shall we be made the scapegoat of civilization? 
Scarcely, unless the doctrine of equity and fair dealing has dis- 
appeared from humanity. We should consider that 20,000,000 
acres of cotton-producing lands can not be abandoned unless, 
however, we expect to abandon the one article that gives us 
the balance of trade as a Nation. 

“New England, you are interested more than you realize in 
this proposition; Great Republic, this is your fight, just as 
much as it is ours in the yalley. The million bales of cotton 
produced in the submerged valley can not disappear without 
damage to humanity everywhere. This is an international— 
nay, a world question. Lose sight, if you please, of the loss of 
life, the loss of property, the loss of opportunities, still there 
remains back of this proposition the overpowering question of 
humanity. Are you for it? 

It is a mighty truism that only through-great calamities do 
people halt to consider and take stock. For many years we 
have talked of protecting those who travel over the sea, yet 
it required a Titanic disaster to compel legislation in that direc- 
tion by the two greatest peoples on earth—the English and the 
Americans. 

“My resolution has lingered in committee, aye, these many 
months. There it may have rested, aye, many more months 
had it not been for the appalling calamity visited upon the 
people of Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana by this Government reservation. 

“Millions have been destroyed, lives have been lost, suffering 
by man and beast has followed; anguish, misery, destitution, 
all have come. Shall the Christian civilization be callous to it 
all? Obligations are these, and of the most exacting kind. 
Shall we shirk them? 

“And who will benefit? Alone, will it be those of us of the 
valley? No; emphatically no. The whole Nation will benefit.” 
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United Spanish War Veterans. 


SPEECH 


O 


HQN D. NBR, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 16, 1912, 


On the conference report on the bill (H. R. 18955) 1 J fons 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
ph ane certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war. 


Mr. DYER said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under leave granted to me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include as a part of my remarks an 
address delivered by Commander in Chief Maurice Simmons at 
the testimonial dinner tendered to him by the United Spanish 
War Veterans at Palm Garden, New York City, May 11, 1912. 

The address is as follows: 


IDEALS OF OUR ORDER. 


“My friends and comrades, this gathering is ample reward 
Tor the discharge of duty. It makes me the debtor of your 
kindness. Every chord of my heart is touched by this tribute, 
wherein mine own personality is intruded by the incident of 
office, and by which you attest your devotion to the organization 
which shelters us all in its loving embrace. 

“Never again while this brief candle of life flickers will we 
be vested with a heritage so priceless as membership in the 
United Spanish War Veterans. Inscribe your name, if you will, 
on the muster rolls of other societies, be they fraternal, re- 
ligious, political, or what not. Let their roots be embedded in 
remote antiquity or the privilege of their admission purpled by 
heredity. What message does their membership convey? Eligi- 
bility to all of them is based on some accident—the accident of 
birth, the accident of creed, the accident of wealth, or other 
gratuitous prerequisite. The bulk of the adult population of the 
land may pass through their portals. What does our button sym- 
bolize? Only those good men and true, the flower and the 
crown of the chivalry of our day and generation, who when the 
drumbeat of the Republic sounded in 1898, turning their backs 
on the Ture of life and closing their eyes to the roses of the 
future, stepped forth from the mass of our citizenship and 
offered themselves in the golden glory of youth on the altar 
of national need-—only these—are eligible to membership in 
the United Spanish War Veterans. Membership in these other 
associations is no measure of the man. It is the purchase of 
an accident. The price that we gave for our membership is the 
rarest that mortal man can pay—the offer of self for country. 

“Was the day’s work done when we stacked arms? My com- 
rades, who clung to the firing line or suffered on the fever 
line, this hour is richer with opportunity for service than when 
war's alarms shook the Antilles or the Orient. Not only to 
perpetuate the memories of service days on land or sea, to 
keep eternally fragrant ‘the deeds of the heroic dead and to 
give unstintedly of our substance for the relief of our shat- 
tered comrades and their destitute dependents, are we conse- 
erated as a brotherhood, but in a larger measure and with 
higher purpose to give to the Nation in time of peace the 
best treasure of our heart and the ripest fruit of our brain 
in the solution of the everyday problems of its civic life. 

“The organic law of our order bans religion and politics 
from our councils. Just as our republican government is 
founded on the rock of the divorcement of state and church, 
so, too, it is one of-our fundamentals that in our organization 
works of religion and works of patriotism shall not meet and 
mingle, but that each shall pursue its own royal highway to 
achievement. We enlisted not as black men or as white men, 
not as Catholics or as Protestants, not as Jews or as Gentiles, 
but we all found our inspiration for sacrificial service as 
Americans; and recreant is he to the principles of our organi- 
zation who seeks to engrave on our escutcheon the symbol, 
formula, or tenet of any religious creed. 

“At the very threshold of membership you took upon your- 
selves a solemn obligation ‘to encourage honor and purity in 
public affairs.’ What is the purport of that pledge? Does it 
merely mean that we shall enlist as citizens to echo party 
shibboleths? Does it permit partisan rancor to sink like a 
thorn in the side of our organization? No, my comrades; we 
are to give the best that is in us, each according to his lights, 
to make honor the touchstone of our politics and purity the 
fabric of our public affairs. As patriots, let us stand like a 
Spartan band against the pollution of the ballot, the defile- 


ment of the judiciary, and the corruption of the legislature. 
The destiny of the Republic is carried in the palm of each 
man’s hand. National administration, national institutions, 
and national well-being rest on the ballot. Our system of goy- 
ernment means nothing except that we each cast a ballot, and 
in that act is found the fruition of the ideals of triumphant 
democracy. 

Have our election methods so fossilized that the promise of 
popular Government has been kept to the ear but broken to the 
hope? Any electoral. system that trammels the people's selec- 
tion of public servants or limits them only to the making of a 
choice from the instruments nominated by party despots makes 
for aristocracy and not for democracy in our public life. It 
leads to the induction into high office of functionaries pliable 
by a patronizing boss but irresponsive to the people, makes for 
a judiciary the decisions of which may be colored by an 
ermine-vending oligarch and not for a bench rugged in resolu- 
tion to serve the people, places in the seats of legislation those 
who make the opportunity of office the open sesame to a fortui- 
tous prosperity and not the channel for constructive statesman- 
ship. I am not sounding a keynote of despondency. The times 
are big with progress, and America spells optimism. But only 
by fearless self-analysis can we hope to better civic conditions. 

“The talismanic virtue of our organization is the spirit of 
comradeship. No fraternity is sweeter than that nurtured by 
war service in camp, field, or on deck. Comradeship is the 
rarest flower in the garden of brotherhood. Misguided is he 
who would deny the beneficence of America’s brotherhood to 
any of God’s children. Wherever the spirit is bent by oppres- 
sion, in Whatever breast glows the hope of freedom, wherever 
the human mind strives for opportunity under the twin stars of 
law and order, there is America. America is not a bare piece of 
land. It is the shape of humanity’s dearest dream. Shall we 
who have prospered under her wgis bar her gates to our suffer- 
ing brethren from other climes? You and I, comrades, are 
either immigrants or the descendants of immigrants. Only a 
few centuries ago the first of our forbears landed on these 
shores. It was written by the fathers that the Republic should 
keep open sanctuary for the generations to come, It is a 
pseudo-statesmanship that would apply standards other than 
those of character and health to the solution of our problem of 
immigration. What is more inequitable than the test of lit- 
eracy? Had it been applied during the century preceding the 
adoption of the Articles of Confederation it would have ex- 
cluded many of the founders of the Nation. During the cen- 
turies prior to that illiteracy was the insignia of aristocracy 
and the pursuit of education was regarded as the occupation of 
the menial or the clerical. What was the factor of literacy in 
the equation of immigration during the earlier half of the last 
century? Had the educational test just adopted by the Senate 
been then applied it would have excluded the ancestors of some 
of our foremost latter-day leaders, and the Nation to-day would 
be deprived of the influence of much of this very innovating 
senatorial statesmanship. Because a foreign potentate, know- 
ing that education is the solvent of monarchy, denies the op- 
portunity of letters to the masses are we to vitalize the monar- 
chic purpose by shutting our doors to his persecuted subjects? 
The New World was given to mankind four centuries ago be- 
cause a superman scorned hoary tradition and shook dice with 
destiny as he embarked himself and his fortunes in a few 
fragile caravels amid the nameless terrors of the seas. Who 
would close to the countrymen of the Genoese navigator the 
gates of the continent that the immortal Italian opened to all 
humanity? 

“My comrades, we serve as high priests in the temple of the 
Republic, anointed as were our elders by the oils of sacrifice 
more than a generation ago. With dutiful hands, filially out- 
stretched we await the legacy of service about to be bequeathed 
to us by our revered sires of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
He is best suited for this sacerdotal office whose fiber has been 
tested in the crucible of the Nation's needs. In this generation 
ours is the chosen lot. While the enlarging circle of our citi- 
zenship moves in the all-absorbing atmosphere of a great com- 
mercial and industrial Nation, let us segregate ourselves in 
cloistral community in order to keep burning the vestal flame 
of patriotism. 

“A few weeks ago the remains of some 64 of our martyred 
shipmates were taken from the slime of Habana Harbor and 
tenderly committed to burial in Arlington's historic sod. For 
14 years, both ship and crew, unsung and unhonored, lie rotting 
in alien waters, and lovers of country stood anguished with 
shame at the proverbial ingratitude of republics. What influ- 
ence awakened the dormant soul of the Nation? To your eter- 


nal honor be it said that the United Spanish War Veterans took 
Congress by the hand and led it with firm and unfaltering steps 
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along the pathway of duty. The shattered hulk of the Maine 
was lifted from its watery tomb and reverently sepulchred like 
a viking of the seas. The bones of her hallowed dead were 
rescued from the shroud of oblivion and interred by a contrite 
people in the national God's acre. This yeoman labor of our 
organization was fittingly recognized when the Government of 
the United States intrusted to your national headquarters ex- 
clusive supervision of the ceremonies at Arlington. 

“ He is a craven who would seek to tarnish the purity of your 
service in 1898. When you rallied to the colors the echoes of 
the explosion in Habana Harbor were still reverberating 
throughout the land, and over the distant seas hung the red 
cloud of a whispered alliance between another European power 
and the cruel Castilian. You volunteered to serve for two 
years or until the war terminated. Hostilities began in April, 
1898, and continued until the close of the Philippine insurrec- 
tion in July, 1902. Four hundred thousand of your comrades 
served either in the fever-ridden camps of concentration, the 
islands of the tropical sea, or the oriental archipelago. Almost 
100,000 followed the colors in the Philippines.” The conflict 
was maxked by 826 skirmishes and battles. The mortality 
of all the campaigns was 12,000 lives. For the first time in 
the annals of our country the American soldier fought in the 
Tropics and the Orient. Never before was the moral and 
physical fiber of our citizenship subjected to such a terrible 
test among alien races and under strange skies. American 
arms triumphed as they had never triumphed before. ‘The 
celerity and completeness of your work was the marvel of the 
nations of the world.“ 

“The son of Johnny Reb and Yankee Doodle locked arms in 
comradeship, broke bread at the same mess, and grimly stood 
shoulder to shoulder in the same embattled trench. As if by a 
magical touch, the war succeeded in accomplishing what a 
postbellum generation of reconstructive policy had failed to 
effectuate, and amid the camp fires of Santiago Mason and 
Dixon’s line forever vanished from our national life. 

“As the result of your service the United States is no longer 
tolerated as a fifth-rate provincial power. The shells of 
Dewey's guns pierced the curtain of world politics and revealed 
America standing majestically in equity and good conscience 
at the council board of the nations. 

“ My comrades, let us hold high the standard of our organiza- 
tion. It typifies the spirit and bounds of our expanding 
nationality. The Grand Army of the Republic and the United 
Confederate Veterans, the glory of whose achievements will be 
honored while mortal lips move, represent, by reason of the 
very struggle which brought them into being, two sections of 
our country arrayed in belligerent antagonism. Our organiza- 
tion chants the glory of the Republic reunited. Our camps in 
New York extend their hands in fraternal greeting to our camps 
in Texas. Georgia sounds the accents of our ritual in unison 
with Massachusetts. From Alaska to Panama we march an 
unbroken legion. Maine speaks our message across the Southern 
seas, and Manila responds, ‘All is well.“ Our banners are 
planted in Cuba, Porto Rico, Panama, British Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the Philippines. A world fraternity, welded to- 
gether. by love of country, we carry the gospel of patriotism to 
the very frontiers of American civilization.” 


Direct Election of Senators. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM L. LA FOLLETTE, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 13, 1912, 

On the amendment of the Senate to House pa resolution (H. J. Res. 
39) to elect Senators by the people, Mr. having offered a 
motion to concur in the Senate amendment with the following 
amendment: 

“ Provided, That Congress shall not have power or authority to pro- 
vide for the qualifications of electors of United States Senators within 
the various States of the United States, nor to authorize the appoint- 
ment of supervisors of election, jud; of election, or returning 8 
to certify the results of any such election, nor to authorize the use of 
United States marshals or the military forces of the United States or 
troops of the United States at the polls during said election.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTD said: 

Mr. Speaker: The question of the election of United States 
Senators by the direct vote of the people is not a new thought 
but lately created nor a demand but recently made. I well 
remember in my boyhood days, almost four decades ago, of hear- 
ing men talk of the growing tendency of legislative bodies to 
elect men to the Senate of the United States who were influencing 


their elections by methods other than those originally intended 
by the fathers; and even then they were saying Senators should 
be elected in the same manner as Representatives were, by the 
direct vote of the people. 

That idea has been continuously growing since. Bill after bill 
has been introduced and passed by the House only to die in the 
Senate, and the people of the United States are to be congratu- 
lated—and it is a sure harbinger of better conditions in Govern- 
ment to know that the personnel of the Senate has changed in 
such a degree that it has been possible to get through that body 
an affirmative vote on a resolution submitting an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States to the various State legis- 
latures of the Union for the direct election of United States Sena- 
tors by the ballot of the entire electorate. 

I sincerely hope that no Member here will vote against this 
measure, which, I think, without exception all the States of the 
Union have insistently asked for. The issue is abundantly safe- 
guarded, three-fourths of all the States having to ratify the 
amendment, and in the face of such a majority as that it would 
not be very consistent for anyone to say the people did not un- 
derstand or had not weighed the question. It has to be a deci- 
sive affirmation, not a simple majority. It is not necessary to 
go into the various reasons and causes leading up to the demand 
for this legislation. It is so well understood and has been so 
thoroughly digested and promulgated for years that it would be 
an imposition to take time to go into the question in its various 
phases. It is a great satisfaction to me to have the opportunity 
to vote for a reform measure like this, and the people of the 
United States will say to us, Well done,” if we carry this 
through. 


The Late Representative Henry C. Loudenslager, of 
New Jersey. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


ON TRA WM WOOD, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, May 5, 1912, 


On the following resolution (H. Res. 525): 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Henry C. 
LOUDENSLAGER, late a Member of the House from the State of New 


“Resolved, That as a particular mark of res 
the deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career the 
House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 
. That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 

“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. WOOD of New Jersey said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I deem it a great privilege, Mr. Speaker, to add 
a few words to the many beautiful tributes that have to-day 
been paid to the memory of our deceased colleague, the late 
Henry C. LoUDENSLAGER. 

His high personal character, his valued public services, his 
sunny temperament, the positive character of his convictions, 
his fidelity to his official duties, his unflagging industry, his 
deep sense of loyalty to his friends have all been eloquently re- 
ferred to by those who have already spoken. 

For more than seven years I had the pleasure of serving 
with him as a member of the delegation from New Jersey. The 
one thing that impressed me most during all that period in con- 
nection with Mr.- LouDENsLAGER was the close and unremitting 
attention that he always gave to his official duties. Few con- 
stituencies, I venture to say, have ever been better served than 
the first congressional district of New Jersey. 

To have been elected to 10 successive Congresses from the 
same district is an honor that has been accorded to but few 
Members of this body. That is the tribute that the people of 
his district, those among whom his life was spent, those who 
knew him best, his neighbors and fellow citizens, who had the 
opportunity of studying him at close range in the ordinary 
transactions of everyday life, rendered to the personal worth 
and public services of the Hon. Henry C. LoUDENSLAGER. 

The first congressional district, that Mr. LoupENSLAGER rep- 
resented, is one rich in manufacturing, commercial, and agri- 
cultural industries. It has vast and far-reaching interests. It 
is a great, intelligent, and influential constituency; and to have 
met the expectations, to have measured up to the requirements 
of such a district for nearly a score of years is praise indeed. 


to the memory of 
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That Mr. LOUDENSLAGER did, as his successive elections to this 
House amply testify. < : 

His never-failing affability made him hosts of friends, and 
his signal devotion to the service of his constituents secured for 
him their loyalty—their hearty and enthusiastic support. 

Although he was a strong party man, intensely interested in 
his party's success, tireless in his efforts to achieve party vie- 
tories, and serving as secretary of the Republican congressional 
committee in three successive campaigns, he never allowed his 
political affiliations to limit his friendships to this side of the 
Chamber. To his Republican and Democratic colleagues alike 
he was the same genial, cheerful, helpful associate and friend, 
ever ready with a cordial greeting, willing and even anxious 
to render a kindly office. The high regard in which he was held 
by his political opponents has been forcefully evidenced here 
to-day by the touching tributes paid to his memory by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs, Mr. Pancerr; the chair- 
man of the Committee on Pensions, Judge RICHARDSON; and 
others, to which we have all listened with so much interest. 

In his untimely death, at the height of what seemed to be 
the period of his greatest usefulness, his district has lost av 
alert, vigilant, faithful Representative, whose zeal for his con- 
stituents never tired; the State a faithful public servant, jeal- 
ous at all times of her interests; and the Nation an abie, con- 
scientious, careful, and experienced legislator. 


Election of Senators by Direct Yote. 


SPEECH 
HON. HUBERT D. STEPHENS, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, : 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 13, 1912, 


On the amendment of the Senate to House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
89) to elect Senators by the people, Mr. BARTLETT having offered 
a see Ad concur in the Senate amendment with the following 
amendment : z 


“Provided, That Congress shall not have power or authority to pro- 
vide for the qualifications of electors of United States Senators within 
the various States of the United States, nor to authorize the appoint- 
ment of supervisors of election, jud of election, or returning rds 
to certify the results of any suc ection, nor to authorize the use of 
United States marshals or the military forces of the United States or 
troops of the United States at the polls during said election.“ 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under.the permission granted, I shall express 
myself briefly on the election of Senators by direct yote of the 
people. 

There is a great demand for a change in the method of the 
election of the Members of the United States Senate. This 
grows out of the fact, as it is charged, that many of the Sen- 
ators are not and have not been in sympathy with the interests 
and needs of the people, and that the remedy for this evil con- 
sists in having the electors of the States vote directly for 
Senators. 

I am anxious to have the Constitution amended so that the 
people shall elect Senators, but I am unwilling to give my 
support of this measure because of the so-called Bristow 
amendment. 

I am unwilling to have Federal interference or anything that 
would authorize Federal interference in the election of United 
States Senators. The original amendment—that is, the joint 
resolution—so far as it relates to this particular feature, is as 
follows: 

The time, pacen and manner of holding elections for Senators shall 
be as prescri in each State by the legislature thereof. 

_I yoted for the original resolution containing that language, 
but the Bristow amendment proposes that Congress may at 
any time by law make such regulations as may seem proper 
with regard to the election of Senators. 

No such power exists under the Constitution at present. It 
is true that the Constitution says that Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter the regulations made by the States, 
except as to the place of choosing Senators. While Congress 
now has the right to prescribe the time and manner of holding 
elections for Senators—and the language of the present amend- 
ment in that regard is the same—yet the effect is very different. 
As Senators are now elected by the legislatures, the time and 
manner of elections is not a matter of as much importance as 
it will be when they are elected by the people. In an election 


by the people, if the Federal Government shall control or regu- 
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late the election, there will be the power to authorize the ap- 
pointment of supervisors of election, judges of election, re- 
turning boards, and to authorize the use of United States mar- 
shals and soldiers at the polls. 

It was neyer the intention of the framers of the Constitution 
or of the States which adopted the Constitution that Congress 
should interfere in any way with the election of Senators, ex- 
cept where the State failed or refused to elect. In proof of 
this statement I will quote the utterances of some of the vari- 
ous State conventions on this subject. 

In its articles of adoption the State of South Carolina used 
this language: - 

Whereas it Is essential to the preservation of the rights reserved to 
the several States and the freedom of the people under the operation 
of a general government that the right of prescribing the manner, 
time, and places of holding the elections to the Federal Legislature 
should be forever inseparably annexed to the sovereignty of the sev- 
eral States, this convention doth declare that the same ought to re- 
main to all posterity a perpetual and fundamental right in the local, 
exclusive of the interference of the General Government, except in 
cases where the legislatures of the States shall refuse or neglect to 

errara and fulfill the same according to the tenor of said Consti- 
ution. 

The State of Pennsylvania, in its convention, said: 

That Congress shall not have the power to make or alter regulations 
concerning the time, place, and manner of electing Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, except in cases of neglect or refusal by the State to make 
regulations for the purpose, and then only for such time as such neglect 
or refusal may continue. 


The State of Massachusetts used this language: 


That Congress do not exercise the powers vested in them by the 
fourth section of the first article but in cases when a State shall 
neglect or refuse to make the regulations therein mentioned. 


The State of Virginia used this language: 

That Congress shall not alter, modify, or interfere in the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives, or either of them, Sor when the legislature of any State shall 
neglect, refuse, or be disabled by invasion or rebellion to prescribe the 
same. 

New York, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and North Caro- 
lina gave expression to similar utterances on this subject. 

Mr. Madison, in the Virginia convention, said: 

It was found ayers to leave the regulation of these [time, 

laces, and manner] in the first places to the State government, as 
being best acquainted with the situation of the people, subject to the 
control of the General Government. = 


In his writing he used this language in regard to this sub- 


ject: 
This was meant to give the National Legislature a power not only 


40 alter the provisions of the States, but to make regulations in case 


the States should fail or refuse altogether. 


These quotations indicate clearly that it was thought that 
Congress would have no right to interfere with or regulate 
elections, except where the State failed or refused to prescribe 
regulations for the election of Members of the National Legis- 
lature. 

When this joint resolution came to the Senate at the last 
session of Congress, after it had passed the House, Senator 
Bacon, of Georgia, proposed an amendment that embodies this 
very idea, but it was voted down, and the resolution was 
amended by what is now known as the Bistow amendment. 

It is argued by those favoring the Bristow amendment that 
there is no danger in it to my section of the country or to 
any State in the Union, and that this power will never be 
exercised by Congress. 

If the amendment amounts to nothing and there will never 
be an attempt to exercise the authority granted, then why is 
it that gentlemen are so insistent upon making that language a 
part of the Constitution? There may be no danger, there may 
never be any attempt to exercise Federal control over elections 
in the States, yet I am unwilling that any such power may 
exist. 


The possession of power is one of the most dangerous gifts which 
can fall to the lot of humanity. The tendency is always to its abuse. 
Power grows upon itself. In a ect state it is not enough that the 
rulers at any given time should perfect men. There must be checks 
so contrived as to resist the encroachment of authority, which are to 
be apprehended even from the purest and most patriotic rulers. 


It has been charged on the floor that we of the South are 
conjuring up ghosts; that we are unnecessarily exercised over 
this matter. In my judgment this is not a matter that affects 
the South alone, but every State in the Union. There may 
come a time during political excitement or agitation from ona 
source or another when the rights of any State may be invaded. ~ 
When all is quiet and serene this power will never be exercised, 
but we should provide against the time of stress aud storm, and 
now is the time to make such provisions. - 

It is not simply that I come from the South that I oppose 
this amendment, but because, as I have said, I belleve it vio- 
lates the thought and intention of those who drafted the Con- 
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stitution; but the fact that I do come from that section would 
be enough to cause me to oppose the Bristow amendment. 
The period through which we passed a few years ago, it seems 
to me, is enough to give any man who has recollection of 
the horrors of that time an utter dislike and absolute hatred 
for anything that authorizes Federal interference in State 
affairs.. The days of reconstruction, when the negro, the north- 
ern thief and carpetbagger, and the southern traitor dominated 
our section, when cur governments were debauched, our prop- 
erty taken and squandered, our people maltreated, when laws 
were passed that were so obnoxious and objectionable, when 
as good people as ever lived were subjected to negro domina- 
tion, when the very Constitution itself was lynched by making 
negroes citizens with equal political rights with the white peo- 
ple, when we had the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments of 
the Constitution inflicted upon us in direct violation of every 
law of right and decency, I say that the thought of those days 
and those things are enough to cause every one of us to oppose 
any encroachment, or anything that authorizes encroachment, 
in regard to our elections. 

If there is no desire to exercise power of this kind, why 
should anyone oppose the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Bartierr]? He proposes the following: 

That Congress shall not have power or authority to provide for the 

ualifications of electors of United States Senators within the various 
States of the United States, nor to authorize the appointment of super- 
visors of elections, judges of elections, or returning boards to certify 
the result of any such election. nor to authorize the use of United 
States marshals or the 1 forces of the United States or troops 
of the United States at the polls during such election. 

The sentiment in favor of election of Senators by direct vote 
of the people is practically unanimous in the South. I believe 
that every Member from that section would be glad to vote for 
the bill with the Bartlett amendment added—without it, many 
are opposed to the resolution. 

I regret that a sectional tinge has been given this subject. 
We are all citizens of the same great country. We of the South 
love the Union and the flag as much as the people of any other 
section. We are equally interested in the glorious history of 
our country's past and just as anxious that her future may be 
equally as glorious. 

To indicate the sentiment of our people, I will quote from 
Jefferson Davis, ex-president of the Confederacy, who in the 
last public address made by him said, referring to the Con- 
federate States: 


Fate has decreed that they should be unsuccessful in the effort 
to maintain their claim to resume the grants to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Our people have accepted the decree; it therefore behooves 
them, as they in to promote the general welfare of the Union, to 
show to the world that hereafter, as heretofore, the triotism of 
our people is not measured by the lines of latitude and longitude, but 
is as broad as the obligations they have assumed and embraces the 
whole of our ocean-bound domain, Let them leave to their children 
and children’s children the grand example of never swerving from the 
path of duty and preferring to return good for evil rather than to 
cherish the humanly feellng of revenge. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that not only the Southern States 
but that many other States, no matter how anxious they may 
be to have this great reform inaugurated—that is, the elec- 
tion of Senators by a direct yote of the people—will refuse to 
adopt this amendment, granting, as it does, an enlargement of 
power of the Federal Government with the possibility of such 
power being used to the detriment of the States. 


The Late Representative Henry C. Loudenslager. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. WILLIAM E. TUTTLE, JR., 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, May 5, 1912, 


On the following resolution (H. Res. 525): 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tribute to the memory of Hon. HENRY C. 
„ late a Member of the House from the State of New 

ersey. 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of a to the memory of 
the deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career the 
House. at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 
cus That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 

nate, `~ 

“Resolred, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 


Mr. TUTTLE said: 

Mr. Speaker: I can only bring to you the expression of sor- 
row all Jerseymen feel in the death of a distinguished citizen, 
an honored and able Representative of our State. To me, asa 
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new Member of this House, the fact that the American Con- 
gress has paused to pay its tribute of respect to an associate 
who has dropped out of its life and association is an inspira- 
tion. I knew Henry C. LOUDENSLAGER only as he had made 
himself known to the people of New Jersey by his public serv- 
ice, and you who have known him in the intimate association 
of this Chamber, where men stand upon their own merits, 
where integrity, loyalty, rectitude of character and p 

alone count in your estimate of men, have paid him a tribute 
that will echo in the hearts of those who knew him in the 
closer and more intimate associations of his home and the 
district he so long represented. I came into these new rela- 
tions and responsibilities after he had answered the last roll 
call, and I had not the pleasure of serving with him and know- 
ing the man. I have never heard him spoken of as a brilliant 
man, but rather as an efficient Representative. Brilliancy is 
not always essential to the best kind of public service, and 
the best in our friendships is generally the best in our states- 
manship. It is the life that rings true that lingers longest 
with us. The pollen of that life touches ours and blossoms into 
the fragrant flowers of memory. It is the memory of Henry 
C. LOUDENSLAGER that we have in this eminently proper and 
sincere way enshrined in our hearts and records to-day. 


The Sherwood Pension Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 


OF COLORDO, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, May 10, 1912, 


On the report of the conference committee on the bill (H. R. 1) entitled 
“An act to grant ponon to certain enlisted men, soldiers and 
sailors, who served the Civil War and War with Mexico.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: At the time this bill was originally considered, 
I addressed the House briefly in support of the measure and 
was granted leave to extend my remarks in the Recozp. I held 
out my speech to secure some additional data for insertion, 
but did not succeed in obtaining the information desired until 
after the five days expired; and, consequently, I never put the 
speech in at all. 

This bill has been so exhaustively considered that I know of 
nothing that I could now say that would add to the general 
information of the House or the country upon the subject. 
But I do feel that in justice to the great State of Colorado that 
I have the honor to represent, and to her nearly 9,000 soldier 
citizens, as well as to myself, I should place on record, at 
least briefly, a few of the thoughts that I have concerning the 
passage of this legislation, which the people of this country— 
more especially the old soldiers—have been promised from year 
to year. Every national convention of the two great political 
parties for years has promised to give the old soldiers liberal 

nsions. 

PeThe last Democratic platform contained the provision that— 
We favor a generous persion pones: —.— oa 3 Ot ance to 

rans an e. n Ause ends 
te eee Sound of the — of maintaining a large atanalog 

Army. 

I believe in that plank of our platform. And I believe when 
we passed this Sherwood bill on the Sth of last December that 
we were carrying out that plank in good faith. That bill was 
practically a dollar a day bill. This bill in the form it now 
returns from the Senate is nearer a 50 cents a day bill. I do 
not look upon this bill as a full compliance with either the 
last Democratic or Republican national platforms. But as 
everyone knows, with the attitude of the Senate and its present 
membership, this is the best bill that can possibly be passed by 
this Congress. As it is the best we can get, I am heartily in 
fa vor of accepting it. I know that many old soldiers will be 
sorely disappointed, and I am myself; but as this bill will to a 
small extent alleviate the urgent needs of tens of thousands of 
the old veterans, I am exceedingly glad to see it enacted into 
law. ö 

One reason why I am especially in favor of this bill is that, 
while we are every day passing private bills extending special 
relief to a few old soldiers, there are thousands of others who 
are just as worthy, and perhaps in many instances even more 
deserving, who do not have the good fortune of having a 
friend here, or a pull at home to enable them to get relief 
through private bills. The passage of this general bill will 
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afford the same general relief and fair treatment to those who 
are without influential friends as it does to those who are 
more fortunate. 

Had the Senate agreed to the bill as we passed it through the 
House, it would have afforded a world of benefit and comfort 
and very largely relieved from want during their remaining 
years hundreds of thousands of the old boys in blue whose 
heroism and patriotism made possible this united Nation. The 
bill would have wiped out much unjust favoritism and been in 
the line of fair treatment and equality. Fifteen thousand vet- 
erans have died while this bill has been pending in the Senate. 
But there is no use of complaining about what we can not 
obtain at this time. This bill is a long step in the right direc- 
tion. We have during the past few days in considering the 
general appropriation bills voted many hundreds of millions of 
dollars out of the Treasury to maintain this Government. But 
I feel that no money which we have ever voted will do as much 
good as the money carried in this bill. [ am aware that there 
has been much unjust criticism against this pension legislation. 
I think, however, there is much force in the statement that the 
large newspapers that are opposing this pension legislation are 
doing so, not on the patriotic ground of economy, but that they 
are more desirous of protecting their rich constituents from the 
possibility of an income and an inheritance tax law. I am in 
favor of economizing some other way during the next 8 or 10 
years rather than by denying appropriate relief to the veterans 
of the Mexican and Civil Wars. 

It has been eloquently stated that in time of peace money 
may typify power; but in time of war patriotism is much more 
potent than money. Money without patriotism will never safe- 
guard a republic. I feel that we owe it first to the old soldiers, 
but also to ourselves and to our country, to see that no man 
who carried a musket and helped defend the flag and preserve 
this Union will ever be compelled to spend his declining days 
in a poorhouse. It was their struggles that made it possible 
for the same flag to wave over the hills of New England and 
the rugged peaks of the Rocky Mountains and throughout the 
North and the sunny Southland as a perpetual inspiration of 
loyalty and patriotism in the minds of the youth of this 
Republic. 

The veterans of the Civil War have passed the age when men 
are supposed to be able to make a living for themselyes. They 
are an average age of 70 years. They are passing over the Great 
Divide at the rate of 40,000 a year, and those remaining in the 
ranks—only about 400,000—have passed over the crest of the 
mountain of life and are now well down the western slope, with 
their faces turned toward the setting sun. In seven years 
from this time they will be nearly all gone. 3 

The $12 a month allowed under the existing law amount 
to more when it was enacted in 1890 than $20 a month does 
to-day. And their ability to support themselyes 20 years ago 
was more than twice as much as it is to-day. The real cri- 
terion of a dollar is what it will buy, and the pension dollar of 
to-day is only equivalent in purchasing price to about 50 cents 
of what it was a few years ago. 

I believe the patriotic instinct of this country would to-day 
warrant us in passing a much better bill than this. In my 
judgment, it is practically the universal desire of the rising 
generation that an appreciative Republic should never desert 
its defenders in the hour of their greatest need. I believe that 
liberal pensions are not only a just recognition of the old 
soldiers, but that it encourages and makes a solid foundation 
of patriotism, which is worth more than all of our battleships 
now afloat upon the ocean. Where the rising generation sees 
that an appreciative Government will protect its defenders, 
that action itself inculcates patriotism. 

I feel that we ought to amend the law so as to afford a 
reasonable additional allowance to the widows. I can not 
resist the feeling that we are not treating them fairly in this 
bil. If I am a Member of the next Congress, I shall do 
my utmost to bring about the passage of a general bill for 
their relief. 

I fully appreciate that in the matter of pension legislation 
our Government has been more liberal than any other gov- 
ernment known in history. But our population is now three 
times as much and our national wealth is ten times as much 
as it was during the war. We are the richest nation on earth, 
and we can well afford to not only be just but be generous 
with the few that are left, and my only regret about this bill 
is that the Senate has not been. actuated by a more patriotic 
sense of justice and been willing to meet the House at least 
half way in the enactment of this legislation. Our general pen- 
sion bill this year carries an appropriation of $152,579,000, and 
this bill will add possibly $25,000,000 more to that sum, But 
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we should remember that the soldiers of this united corntry 
performed a service which in heroism, sacrifice, and achieve- 
ment has no parallel in the world’s history. j 

The criticism upon this Democratic House of Representatives 
for extravagant pension legislation does not at all appeal to 
me. I am confident that when we ourselves come to cross the 
Great Divide we will have no pangs of conscience for having 
enacted this or any other pension bill that extends a little more 
comfort, together with a feeling of just recognition, to the oid 
soldiers during their now very few declining days. 

My father enlisted in the Fifty-first Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry in 1861, and was not mustered out until October, 
1865. His regiment was in the thickest of the fight at Stone River, 
where three brigade commanders of the division were killed; 
and also at Chickamauga, where on the first day of the battie 
nearly one-third of the entire membership of his regiment were 
killed in less than 30 minutes. In the Atlanta campaign my 
father’s regiment took part in the battles of Rock Face Ridge, 
Resaca, Dallas, Kenesaw Mountain, Peachtree Creek, Atlanta, 
and Jonesboro, and afterwards in the battles of Franklin and 
Nashville. In his eulogy on our late colleague, Gen. Gordon, 
Gen. SHERwoop says the battle of Franklin was the fiercest and 
most terrific in the Civil War. My father, like tens of thou- 
sands of others, received wounds which sent him to a prema- 
ture grave, where he has slept, with the G. A. R. star upon his 
breast, for a quarter of a century. I am proud to say that I 
helped organize, at Aspen, in 1886, and was the captain of, the 
first Sons of Veterans Camp in western Colorado. Blood is 
thicker than water; and I, like many other Members on the floor 
of this House to-day, take a special interest and a personal pride 
in the passage of this bill. 

The mountainous regions of the earth have always been the 
birthplace of liberty and the home of freedom. The inhabi- 
tants of the mountains everywhere have always been the most 
patriotic, liberty-loving, and broad-minded people on the globe, 
and I am pleased to say that the State of Colerado was broad- 
gauged and public spirited enough to be the first State in this 
Union to enact a law permitting the Confederate soldiers to 
enter our State Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home. 

On behalf of the grand old soldiers of the Centennial State, 
I also wish to join in extending to Gen. Suerwoop their grate- 
ful thanks and appreciation for his long and persistent, loyal, 
and splendid efforts in their behalf. 

While the number of veterans in the State of Colorado are 
small compared with many of the other States, yet the part 
the Territory of Colorado played during the Civil War in the 
preservation of the Union is eloquently set forth in a letter 
which was sent to the Senators and to me some time ago by 
the president and secretary of the Colorado Veterans’ Associa- 
tion, which I ask leave to insert in the Record as a part of my 
remarks. 


THE CQALORADO VETERAN ASSOCIATION, 
Denver, Colo., December 27, 1911. 
Hon. EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 


Congressman at Large, Colorado, Washington, D. C. 3 
Dear Sin: Our association respectfully claims a right to your at- 
tention for a few minutes while it briefly 2 the sentiments of its 
members re: ng the pending ——o b which has recentl ssed 
the House of Representatives. e make this claim for the folowing 


reasons: 

During the Civil War the Territory of Colorado supplied to the 
Federal Army a larger Lo capita of troops than any other Territory, 
in fact, a larger per capita than any State in the Union. It gave prac- 
tically 20 per cent of its entire population, and at the same time one- 
third of that population sympathized with the Southern cause. Every 
one of these was a volunteer. History records the pertinent fact that 
these troops were the means of preserving to the eral Union the 
entire Pacific seaboard, from Vancouver to Diego. 

That important service was rendered at a time (March and April, 
1862), when the loss of that vast territory might very easily have 
meant the tion of the Southern Confederacy by the principal 
nations of Europe. Aside from that consideration, the necessary re- 
covery of that territory (the value of which is to-day beyond compu- 
tation) would have cost the Federal cause many thousands of lives 
and many millions of treasure. In addition to that item, it is re- 
corded that these troops performed efficient service 9 Price and 
Shelby in Missouri and Arkansas, besides giving material assistance in 
the protection of the pioneer settlers against hordes of hostile Indians 
on the frontier. Our association is composed of the surviving indi- 
vidual members of the various mili organizations which Colorado 
furnished, and who faithfully perfo the services above referred to. 
Such, then, are our reasons for claiming a hearing in a matter con- 
cerning all Civil War veterans. 

In the current number of the Literary Digest, bearing date of 
December 23, 1911, under the heading “ Topics of the day,” is a lead- 
ing article entitled “Pensions and politics.” Oh, the shame of it! 
Think of it! Do 1 know, sir, what those words signify to a veteran 
of the Civil War 


Since the close of that unhappy strife nearly half a cent has 
passed. During that time the palpable fact has been universally ac- 
cepted that to the Civil War veteran and his dead comrades our 
Nation owes its very life. Yet the article referred to—presu to 

general of public sentiment, as reflected in the lead- 
of the land—contains not a single word of reference to 
that great debt. The action of the House of Representatives in pass- 
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characterized as “a spectacular move in the 

tical game.” Prominent journalists of both the eat political 
parties are represented as sneering at the chief features of „that 
measure; it is spoken of as “a largess,” “a bribe,” “a gratuity,” “a 
mere *hand-out’ of unexampled dimensions.” The last quotation, from 
the New York Tribune, reminds us that Horace Greeley is no longer 
connected with Its management. In the whole discussion of the mat- 
ter, as there given, one may look in vain for the words “ justice” or 
“patriotism.” Are they obsolete? In the time of Abraham Lincoln 
they were considered good English 

Wor the sake of securing a more thorough comprehension of the 
matter, let us suppose that 2 sir, at the outbreak of the Civil War 
had been a young man of 20—for the Federal Army was composed of 
boys—let us assume that you had been taught at the “district school“ 
and at your father’s fireside that, while your first duty was to your 
Creator, your next duty, above all others, was to your country. 

Let us suppose, sir, that, in the light of that teaching, you had heard 
the call of “Father Abraham” for “three hundred thousand more. 
Take it for granted, then, that with that one high impulse surging in 
your breast you had taken leave of your dear ones, the memory of 
which leave-taking makes your heart throb quicker even now—you went 
straight to the recruiting office and said, “Here I am; I want to 
enlist.” 

Do you realize, sir, what that action would have meant to you? Do 
you realize that it would have meant everything? Stan there on 
the threshold of life, with uncovered head and uplifted hand, your dear 
home, your loved friends, your bright propc; 
your precious life—all, all of these would have 
ef your country.- 

Your sacrifice would have been gladly accepted, subject, of course, 
to the fortunes of war—and “ war is hell.“ At the close of the strug- 
gle such portions of your offering as your loved country could not use 
would have been returned to you. You would have parted forever with 
three or four years of the choicest pers of your life. There would have 
been very little of the core left In the melon. Probably you would have 
retained some, perpens all, of your limbs. You might have retained 
an impaired constitution and a part of your natural health. You would 
have brought home a memory of cruel hardships endured, of fearful 
risks incurred, and of intense mental and physical pain suffered. Such 
would have been your actual contributions to the cause of your coun- 
try. Could you place a money valuation upon them to-day? Realizing 
these things, would you, sir, under like conditions, stand ready to make 
the same sacrifices today that the veterans of the Civil War made who 
enlisted In the ranks of the Federal Army 50 years ago? Remember, 
too. that the Boy Scouts of America are now learning what they may 
expect under similar conditions, 

Finally, the cold fact is this: A large majority of the men now liv- 
ing to whom our Nation owes its existence are at this moment in actual 
need of that dollar a day to provide the most common necessaries of 
life. ‘They utterly refuse to believe that their country, which so arro- 
gantly boasts of Its boundless wealth; their country, which can afford 
to send its magnificent Navy on a spectacular parade around the globe; 
their country, which can afford to expend hundreds upon hundreds o 
millions in the construction of a great canal, is too poor to pay the pit: 
tance they ask in compensation for services rendered, in order that they 
may secure the meager comforts of life in thelr declining years. If, as 
charged, there exists a pension machine, which is exploit their needs 
for its own benefit, then it is the creature of politicians. The veteran. 
soldier is not to blame; he is. rather, its victim. Crush the machine 
if you will and the veteran will applaud. If the Sherwood bill is faulty 
in detail, alter it or provide n better: but pay to the Civil War veteran 
the lean indemnity so faithfully earned, so long deferred. We are, sir, 

Sincerely yours (by order of the executive committee), 
MILO Ti. SLATER, Chairman. 
WILLIAM R. BEATTY, Secretary. 


ing, the bill is editoriall 
po 


your fond Bope and 
been laid on the altar 


Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to further extend my remarks in the 
Recorp by inserting a comparative table showing the increases 
under this bill and the approximate number of soldiers benefited 
thereby. 


Number 


Age. Length of seryice. of pen- ent | posed per 
í sioners. | rate. rate. men 
€2 | 90 days 9,573 | $12.00 | $13.00 812.00 $114,876 
(2) 6 23,135 | 12.00 18.00 
€2 15,043 12.00 24.00 
6 12,764 | 12. 00 30. 00 
62 7,20 | 12.00 36.00 
62 17,892 | 12.00 42.00 
62 27,921 | 12.00 48.00 
00 10,819 | 12. 00 30.00 
00 26, 140 12.00 42. 00 
00 17,002 | 12.00 48. 00 
cê 14.420 12.00 54.00 
66 8,243 | 12.00 60.00 
66 20,222 | 12.00 72. 00 
0 31,556 | 12.00 84.00 
70 9,271 15.00 36.00 
70 22,405 15.00 19.00 48.00 
70 14, &6 15.00 | 20.00 60. 00 
70 12,361 | 15.00 | 21.50 78. 00 
70 2 Fears. 7.064 15.00 23.00 96. 00 
70 21 years 17,328 | 15.00} 24.00}. 108.00 
70 | 3 years and over 27,041 | 15.00 25.00 120.00 
75 20.00 | 21.00 12.00 
75 20.00 | 22.50 30. 00 
75 20.00 | 24.00 48.00 
75 20.00 | 27.00 84.00 
75 20.00 | 30.00 120. 00 
75 20.00 | 30.00 120. 00- 
75 20.00 | 30.00 120. 00 


Section 1 of the act provides: 

That any person who served in the military or naval service of the 
United States during the Civil War and received an honorable dis- 
charge, and who was wounded in battle or in line of duty and is now 
unfit for manual labor by reason thereof, or who from disease or other 
causes incurred in line of duty resulting in his disability is now unable 
to perform manual labor, shall be paid the maximum pension under this 
act, to wit, $30 per month, without regard to length of service or age. 

Under that provision of the law it is believed that a large 
number of soldiers who rendered short service will receive $30 
a month. 

Mr. Speaker, it will only be a little while until taps will be 
sounded aboye a mound in some little churchyard, wherein shall 
lie the dust of the last man who wore the blue in the most stu- 
pendous war of all history. God bless them. The human race 
as long as time lasts will be proud of the sublime heroism of 
both the boys who wore the blue and the gray. [Applause.] 


Injunctions. 


SPEECH 
HON. WALTER L. HENSLEY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 14, 1912, 


On the following resolution (H. Res. 520): 

„Resolved, That immediately 1 675 the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall proceed to consider H. R. 23635, a bill to amend an act en- 
titled ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,’ approved March 8, 1911,“ etc. 

Mr. HENSLEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Because of the short time given to this debate 
many Members were not permitted to speak, and in view of a 
probable early adjournment of Congress I was prompted not 
to insist upon an extension of time for debate, but preferred 
to have the bill pass the House as speedily as possible, so as 
to hurry it on to the Senate and final enactment. Therefore I 
desire to avail myself of general leave to print. 

I have been insistent for some time upon something being 
done by Congress in this direction. The Democratic Party as 
far back as 1896, in convention at Chicago, declared upon this 
subject in the following language: 

We denounce arbitrary interference by Federal authorities in local 
affairs as a violation of the Constitution of the United States and a 
crime against free Institutions, and we especially object to government 
by injunction as a new and highly dangerous form of oppression by 
which Federal judges, in contempt of the laws of the States and rights 
of citizens, become at once legislators, judges, and executioners; and 
we approve the bill passed at the last session of the United States 
Senate, and now pending in the House of Representatives, relative to 


contempts in Federal courts, and providing for trials by jury in certain 
cases of contempt. 


And in every platform since that time the Democratic na- 
tional conventions haye clearly and explicitly declared in favor 
of this legislation; and answering those who say that the 
Democratic majority is going too far and that this legislation 
is not needed, I would respectfully call their attention to the 
fact that in 1908 the Republican convention, after seeing the 
great need of this legislation, and, as is usual, they, following 
the initiative of the Democrats in blazing the way for remedial 
legislation, declared in their platform for this relief. And 
further answering this opposition, it should be stated that in 
several messages the attention of Congress has been directed 
by your President to the need of this law. On the 5th of 
December, 1905, on the 3d of December, 1906, on the 3d of 
December, 1907, on the 31st of January, 1908, on the 25th of 
March, 1908, and on the 18th of December, 1908, Congress had 
its attention called to the need of this law; and the next suc- 
ceeding President, who was selected by his predecessor to serve 
one term only, following the lead of his predecessor and carry- 
ing out “my policies” literally, on the 27th of December, 1909, 
and on the 6th of December, 1910, called the attention of Con- 
gress to this important subject and the need of legislation upon 
it, but Congress was not responsive to these recommendations; 
not a move has been made by Republican Congresses in all 
these years. In fact, no bill of this character was ever re- 
ported out of committee. This should forever silence these 
critics who contend that the Federal judiciary of the country 
has not at any time usurped authority and invaded the domain 
of juries in passing upon propositions of this character. I 
therefore wish to congratulate the Committee on the Judiciary 
for bringing forth this piece of legislation, and I desire further 
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to congratulate the Democratic majority for being true to its 
platform pledges. 

"No party should make platform declarations or promises 
merely to get votes, and then, upon being placed in position 
to carry out such promises, be recreant to the trust by failing 
to live up to such obligations. I hope, and I might go further, 
I believe that by the time this Congress adjourns it will have 
redeemed every platform pledge made to the American people; 
and if it were in control of the other branches of Government, 
so as to enable it to enact legislation that passed the House, 
great service would thereby be rendered the American people. 

One had but to listen to the masterful legal argument made 
by Mr. Davis of West Virginia to be convinced as to the need 
of some law, such as is here proposed, to positively restrain the 
courts which have issued blanket injunctions from time to time 
without due and proper consideration. It has certainly been 
made clear by the debate upon this floor that the law itself 
is not so objectionable, but rather it has been the interpretation 
and administration of this law. As I understand it, it was not 
intended that the law should be construed so as to enable a 
Federal judge to issue an injunction without notice and with- 
out bond and without naming the parties, yet there is not a 
lawyer upon the floor of this House who does not know that 
petitions have been filed and injunctions issued thereon with 
such a dragnet clause attached thereto that apparently it was 
intended to cover and control everything from the center of 
the earth to the dome of heaven as well as every act within 
that sphere during the life of the writ. 

I can not, therefore, see how anyone who has studied the 
situation carefully could in good faith utter a sentence against 
this proposed law; the only trouble is, as was said by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Judge Witson, that perhaps it does 
not go quite far enough. I am glad, however, to see the bill 
pass the House and trust it will finally become a law. 


Elect Senators by Direct Vote. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 


OF INDIANA, 
In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 13, 1912, 


int resolution (H. J. Res. 39) 3 dhali pe cect an amendment to the 
on taei tution da rovidi fg 3 ted by the people of 
the several States, th Senate 

Mr. CULLOP said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The people of this country are demanding, and 
in my judgment very properly so, the right to elect United 
States Senators by a direct vote of the people. This subject 
has had a long and patient hearing at the bar of public opinion 
and the people are restless over the delay. They are ready to 
act, and plead for the opportunity. Recent developmeuts con- 
cerning the election of Senators have made the people more 
determined than ever on this subject and have given to them 
ample reason to believe the present method too frequently de- 
feats their will, deprives them of their choice, and enables 
selfish interests to dictate the selection of the man who shall 
represent them in that great lawmaking body. They now see 
as they never saw before the necessity for the adoption of this 
measure in order that their choice for this high office shall not 
be defeated; they now realize as they never realized before 
that in order to preserve their representation in that great law- 
making body the method of selecting its Members must be 
changed; they understand now as they never understood before 
that in order to defeat the machinations of political bosses 
and the domination of special privilege it is essential that the 
several States should select their Senators by a direct vote of 
the people at the ballot box instead of the way they are now 
chosen. The proceedings which have been employed in some 
instances in the selection of Senators have shown the people 
that if the method of selecting them is not changed the result 
will soon be the overthrow of the rule of the people, the establish- 
ment of the rule of the special interests, and the destruction of the 
influence and usefulness of this great lawmaking body. Such 
proceedings as have been employed in some cases, as shown by 
investigations, strike a dangerous blow at our form of govern- 
ment and if permitted to continue would soon cause it to degen- 
erate into a scramble for office, which would be captured by the 
highest bidder. These examples unjustly reflect on the integ- 
rity of the people and our form of government. 


For 25 years the people of this country have been appealing 
to Congress to propose an amendment to the Constitution to 
elect our Senators by a direct vote at the ballot box and to 


refer it to the several States for ratification and give them an l 


opportunity to pass on the question. It has been deferred, but 
now the issue is so universally advocated and so earnestly 
urged that it can not be longer delayed. Why should it be de- 
layed longer? What reason exists for denying the people the 
right to determine this question for themselves? If they fail to 
ratify it, the responsibility is with them; if they ratify it, then 
they become responsible for the change. If it does not cure the 
existing evils, then the people can select some other remedy. 

It is an indisputable fact that the closer the Government is 
kept to the people, the more responsive it will be to them; and 
the converse of the propostion is equally true—the more remote 
the Government is from the people, the less responsive to them 
it will be. Evidences of the truth of these propositions are 
abundant, and the consequences alike are equally as favorable 
or disastrous as the case may be. 

The less complicated the machinery of government is, the 
more satisfactory to the governed is its operation and the less 
complaints are made about its administration. The election of 
Senators by a direct vote enables every citizen who is a qualified 
voter to express his choice in the selection of the person who is 
to fill this high office. He has a responsibility in the matter 
which he personally discharges, and not through another com- 
missioned for that purpose. It makes the official more respon- 
sive to his constituents and places him in direct touch with 
those whom he represents and enables both to feel the respon- 
sibility devolving on them. They are placed in touch with each 
other, and ready to consult for the conservation of the public 
good and the promotion of the public welfare. 

I am free to say, Mr. Speaker, that I preferred the plan as 
incorporated in the original resolution as it passed this House 
about a year ago, but the Senate amended that resolution and 
presented this plan. Since they will not recede, there is no 
alternative but we must take this or the measure goes down in 
defeat once more. I shall prefer this in order to avert such a 
calamity as that. I do not have the fear that some Members 
have expressed here if this plan is adopted. Its administra- 
tion would not and could not at this time bring about in any 
section of the Union a recurrence of the times and abuses of 
40 and 50 years ago. That day jis past, and we hope for- 
ever. The American people would not tolerate it;.they are a 
Justice loving people, patriotic, and believe in fair play. It 
is their love of justice, of fairness, of honesty, that has made 
the adoption of this measure necessary to-day. It is their de- 
termination to exterminate the conduct which has disgraced 
our institutions in some States in the election of United States 
Senators and destroy the evil which is threatening, if per- 
mitted te continue, to undermine our republican form of gov- 
ernment. One or the other must be eliminated; both can not 
remain and preserve the integrity of the Republic and the 
glory of the people. 

There is no danger now of military-controlled elections or 
returning-board selections. Against these methods the wisdom 
and patriotism of the American people are pledged, and they 
will rise in their power and proclaim the rule of the people. 
The will of the sovereign people expressed through that great 
bulwark of liberty, the ballot box, is supreme, and it must 
prevail. There is a stronger determination of the people in 
this country to rule to-day than was ever known in its entire 
history. They will not tolerate any attempt to divert their 
wishes, ignore their requests, or defeat their expressed pur- 


poses. 

Public officials, whether in legislative bodies or administrative 
capacities, must keep faith with those who commission them 
for public duty and select them for public services. The people 
are masters and the public officials are their accredited serv- 
ants. Any betrayal of public confidence merits rebuke and 
deserves punishment, and public sentiment is in no condition 
now upon this great question to be ignored. The people know 
what they want; their demand is just and reasonable and for 
the best interests of the country; and this House should grant 
their petition and comply with their request. It is directed 
at the purification of our institutions, the improvement of our 
system of government, the enlargement of individual rights, 
the elevation of the public morals, and the preservation of pub- 
lic integrity. It extends the responsibility of the people and 
brings them in closer touch with the Government under which 
they live, which duty requires them to support and patriotism 
inspires them to defend. The closer the relationship between 
the government and the governed the deeper the interest of 
both in each other; the oftener the people are consulted about 
the administration of public affairs the closer they will scru- 
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tinize publie questions and the more readily respond to public 
requirements; as their responsibilities increase the more affec- 
tionate will be their regard for our institutions and their ideals 
of government will be higher. 

In this country the people are the rulers, and the public 
official is their servant selected to administer their will and 
carry out their instructions, and the public official who fails 
to recognize this great principle misunderstands the purport 
of his commission and the function of his office. The adoption 
of this measure will emphasize the potency of this great prin- 
ciple and produce a closer relationship between the people and 
their Government. 

I shall most cheerfully support the resolution as amended 
by the Senate, and hope to see it adopted in order that this 
great reform may be submitted to the people for ratification. 


Injunctions. 


SPEECH 
HON. ANDREW J. PETERS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 14, 1912, 


On the following resolution: (H. Res. 520) : 

“Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall proceed to consider H. R. 23635, a bill to amend an act 
entitled An act’ to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,’ approved March 3, 1911.“ ete. 

Mr. PETERS said: 

Mr. Speaker: The subject of the limitation of the use of in- 
junctions in times of strikes, which we are now considering, has 
been a matter of public discussion for at least 20 years. The 
platforms of the Democratic Party have repeatedly made decla- 
rations.on the subject, and frequently it has been taken up in 
presidential messages. The Democratic Party is to be congrat- 
ulated that now that it is in the majority it is taking a step to 
present genuine and constructive legislation on this difficult sub- 
ject, and that is this, as with the tariff and other reforms, it 
Uns the spirit and faithfulness to carry out its party pledges. 

The report of the majority of the Judiciary Committee and 
the learned arguments of the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
CLayton, and of my friend from West Virginia, Mr. Davis, 
present most completely the views in support of the bill. With- 
in the short time at my disposal I can not hope to cover the 
subject, but I desire to say a few words to aid the members of 
the committee on this side of the House in their vigorous sup- 
port of this measure. 

In its platforms of 1896, 1900, 1904, and 1908 the Democratic 
Party promised relief by such a measure as we now have before 
us, and in 1908 the Republican Party finally followed its lead. 
The proposal to limit injunctions was called to the attention of 
a Republican Congress by the President on December 5, 1905, 
as well as on December 3, 1906, and in 1907 and 1908, yet no 
afirmative action was taken. It is claimed by those in oppo- 
sition to this measure that no exigency for such legislation 
exists, and that in the procedure of the courts at present there 


are no abuses. This would seem to be answered by. the decla- |’ 


rations in both party platforms and by messages from two 
Presidents. - 

The words “government by injunction” bring a feeling of 
resentment to every American citizen. The words bring to us 
the general feeling that the writ of injunction has in the past 
been carelessly and in some cases wrongfully used, and that its 
purpose has been extended beyond its proper scope, and that 
there exists an evil which demands legislation. 


THE RIGHT TO STRIKE. 


It must be universally admitted that workingmen may law- 
fully combine to further their material interests without limit 
or constraint, and may for that purpose adopt any means or 
method that is lawful. It is the enjoyment and exercise of 
that right, and none other, that this bill forbids the courts: to 
interfere with. In my own State of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, there was delivered an opinion on this subjeet from 
Justice Holmes, now of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in 167 Massachusetts, 92, in the case of Vegelahn v. Gunter, a 
quotation from which I wish to read to the House, as I believe 
it particularly appropriate: 


It is plain from: the slightest consideration of practical affairs, or the 
most superficial reading of industrial history, that free competition 
means combination, and that the organization of the world, now going 
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on so fast, means an ever-increasing might and scope of combination. 
It seems to me futile to set our faces against this tendency. Whether 
beneficial on the whole, as 1 think it is, or detrimental, it is Inevitable, 
unless the fundamental axioms of society and even the fundamental 
conditions of life are to be changed. One of the eternal conflicts out 
of which life is made up is that between the effort of every man to get 
the. most be can for his services and that of society, disguised under 
the name of capital. to get his services for the least ible return, 
Combination on the one side is potent and ‘powerful. ‘ombination on 
the other is a fair and equal way. * * I it be true that the 
workingmen may combine with a view, among other things, to gettin 

as much as they can for their labor, pest as capital may combine wit 

a view to gett ng the greatest possible return, it must be true that 
when combined they have the same liberty that combined capital has, 
to support their interest by argument, persuasion, and the bestowal or 
refu: of those advantages which they otherwise lawfully control 


Originally the right to strike was a criminal conspiracy, and 
an act of Parliament was necessary to remove this doctrine 
from the English law. Many of the States of this country spe- 
cifically forbid the use of force or intimidation in trade dis- 
putes, but the right to strike or to persuade others by peaceful 
means to join in so doing is now firmly established. This bill 
in recognizing this right goes no further than the present law. 


THE RIGHT TO PICKET. 


The English trades-disputes acts of 1906 legalize the right to 
picket, and the words of this act against which an injunction is 
prohibited are taken directly from the English act. Martin's 
Modern Law of Labor Unions, in commenting on the English: 
law, says: 


This statute might well be termed a codification of the law relating 
to peaceful picketing laid down by a majority of the American courts, 


Martin’s Modern Law of Labor Unions says, further, page 
107: 


It is lawful for members of a union acting by agreement among 
themselves to cease to patronize a person against whom the concert 
of action is directed, when they regard it for their interest to do so. 
This is the so-called primary boycott,” and in furtherance thereof it 
is lawful to circulate notices among the members of the union to cease 
patronizing one with whom they have a trade dispute, and to announce 
their intention to carry their agreement into effect. For instance, if 
an employer of labor refuses to employ union men, the union has a 
right to say that its members will not patronize him. 
ing chapter it has been shown that in aid of a lawful 
whal to use peaceable persuasion and argument to Induce 

the 3 my’ of the person against whom the strike 
„ and not bound by contract for a definite term, to 


and g is not unlawful for members of a 
union or thizers to use, in ald of a justifiable strike, peace- 
able argument and persuasion to induce customers of the person 
against whom the strike is in operation to withhold their patronage 
from him, although their purpose in so “rises a is to injure the business: 
of their former employer and constrain him to yield to their demands; 
and the same rule applies where the employer has locked out his em- 
ployees: These acts may be consummated by direct communication or 
through the medium of the press, and it is only when the combination 
becomes a conspiracy to injure by threats and coercion the prope: 
3 of another that the power of the courts can be invoked. e 


vital distinction. between combinations of this character and cotts 
is that here no coercion is present, while, as was heretofore wn, 
coercion is a necessary element of a boycott. 


CONSERVATIVE REQUIREMENTS OF THE BILL. 


There is nothing in the bill which should alarm the most 
timid, and no construction of it could justify force or violence. 
Through each section of the bill there run requirements of 
peacefulness. Whether used in trade disputes or elsewhere, 
there is no approval of violence, intimidation, or coercion: 


LABORING MEN LAW-ABIDING, 


The laboring men of America do not desire lawlessness or 
force. They are entitled to and should receive the full use of 
every legal weapon of offense and defense in trade wars, and 
should be preserved in all their constitutional rights: To fail 
to do this and to discriminate against them is unjust in itself 
and unwise as a policy, and serves only to justify the dema- 
gogue or agitator in attacks on our social structure. 

If this is class legislation, it is so in no objectionable sense. 
It seeks only to give to the workingmen legitimate and proper 
protection. Our children’s bureau, our factory laws, our 
eight-hour day all seek to protect our citizens from various 
wrongs. There can be no objection as class legislation. to any 
law which is intended to right the wrongs of a class; race; or 
section of society, where such law gives only equal justice. 


JUDICIARY. 


We hear to-day from some quarters criticism and complaint 
of our judiciary.. I firmly believe that the best method to meet 
our present conditions is to study them and to remodel the laws 
wherever the development of the times shows that such changes 
are needed, rather than to seek by some upheaval to change 
our whole judicial structure. This measure has had careful 


consideration of its terms, and I urge the House to support its 


Judiciary Committee on the passage of this bill. 
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Panama Canal. 


SPEECH 
HON. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 21, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21969) to provide for the openin 
tection, and operation of the Panama Conil an 
government of the Canal Zone. 

Mr. GILLETT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the members of the committee—the men who 
have given most study to the subject—were united in their 
opinion upon the questions here at issue I should be diffident 
about expressing my views, and might defer to the results of 
their greater investigation, but inasmuch as they are divided 
each of us is left to form his judgment for himself. 

The first question is the meaning of the clause in the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination inst any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, or 
otherwise. Such conditions and changes of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 

Does this apply to the United States itself, so that our vessels 
must be on an equality and pay the same tolls as other nations, 
or does it only mean that we shall treat all outside nations 
alike? Of course we should all prefer to construe it so that we 
could do as we please. That would be the popular side; that 
would be the side to which our instinct and inclination would 
lead us all. But in view of the circumstances under which the 
treaty was made, the motives which prompted Great Britain and 
the United States to abrogate the old treaty and substitute this, 
and the precedents, I have concluded that the language binds 
the United States as well as all other nations, and that we have 
not the right to impose on our own vessels lower rates of toll 
than on foreign vessels. And it seems to me that the majority 
of the committee who have come to the same conclusion ought 
not in strictness to have exempted our ships of war from paying 
tolls. It would be a mere formality. The United States rep- 
resented by a captain of a man-of-war would be paying the 
United States represented by the toll collector. It would be 
transferring from one pocket to another, a mere matter of book- 
keeping; but the very fact that it would be so simple ought to 
be an argument for doing it and strictly complying with the 
treaty, and not an argument for omitting it. The argument 
presented by the committee that the United States has the 
management and defense of the canal and that the war vessels 
which use it are a part of that expense does not seem to me con- 


„ Maintenance, pro- 
the sanitation and 


clusive. However, Great Britain would have probably no ob- |. 


jection to this arrangement, so it is not important. 

But while in my opinion we can not under the treaty allow 
American vessels to pass through without paying the same 
tolls charged to the vessels of other nations, it is clear that 
we can pay back the tolls thus collected. It is argued some- 
what half-heartedly that this would be accomplishing the same 
result of inequality, and that if we can not do it directly we 
enn not indirectly, but a little consideration overthrows this 
claim. Everyone would admit that another nation—Russia, 
for instance—had the right to subsidize her own vessels at her 
own pleasure, and that she could return to her own vessels the 
tolls they paid at the canal. That produces, to be sure, an 
inequality, but could it be claimed that we have not as much 
right to subsidize our own commerce as Russia has? Suppose 
every nation except our own paid to its vessels the amount 
they paid in tolls, then the only way we could attain equality 
vould be by doing the same. Under the Suez Canal rules, 
which these avowedly adopt, Russia does now pay to its ves- 
sels whatever tolls are exacted of them. So that if we paid 
back to our vessels whatever they paid in tolls it would be an 
act of commercial policy which every nation has the sovereign 
right to adopt and which is not inconsistent with a strict ob- 
scrvance of the treaty. 

I suppose the reason this method of accomplishing the de- 
sired result is so strenuously combated is because it is obviously 
a form of ship subsidy, and many Members who are eager to 
accomplish the same end by charging our vessels no tolls are 
frightened at the idea of an obvious subsidy. I do not share 
that fear. Whether we charge no tolls or collect them and 


then pay them back, the effect on the United States Treasury 
and on the treasury of the ships is exactly the same. It would 


be simpler to charge no tolls, and if it could be done legally I 
should prefer that method; but since it can not under the treaty 
I am not afraid to compass the same end by repaying the 
money collected, and I shall not let the unpopular word “ sub- 
sidy drive me from supporting it. 

Most stress has been Jaid upon vessels engaged in coastwise 
trade, but to me the appeal of our foreign trade is stronger, and 
I think those vessels are the ones which have the best claim to 
a rebate of their tolls. Coastwise vessels have a monopoly. No 
foreign vessel is allowed by law to compete with them. They 
will necessarily get all the business there is, and in returning 
them their tolls we are only helping them to compete with our 
own people. The tolls we return to them would either increase 
the profits of the ship at the expense of an American competitor 
or would reduce the freight rate to the favored community 
which it served. 

But an American vessel engaged in foreign trade is on a very 
different footing. We know by sad experience that they can 
not and do not compete with the cheaper built.and cheaper run 
vessels of other nations. Yet it would be of great national ad- 
vantage if we could have our own ships to convey and foster 
our own freight, particularly to South America. Whether that 
end would be accomplished by returning to American ships en- 
gaged in foreign commerce their canal tolls I do not know. It 
might not be a sufficient advantage to enable them to compete 
with foreigners. If it were not, it would cost us nothing, for 
American ships would not undertake it at a loss. But if it was 
enough to establish an American line between us and the west 
coast countries of South America, it would, in my opinion, be 
of incalculable advantage to the United States—would increase 
both our commerce and our friendly relations with the South 
American States we greatly desire to cultivate, and would let 
our flag be seen once more in foreign trade. So I shall vote 
gladly for the proposed measure to return the tolls to American 
vessels engaged in foreign trade. I recognize that it is a sub- 
sidy, and I will not allow an unpopular word to deter me frem 
favoring a useful law. 

The proposition to charge no tolls on coastwise trade is in 
essence just as much a subsidy. Indeed, the operation of the 
canal will be a subsidy for all vessels using it unless we charge 
tolls high enough to reimburse us for the operating expenses 
and the interest on the plant, and no one expects to do that for 
many years. We have made a contribution to the trade of the 
whole world, and we do not begrudge it. But I hope we shall 
turn it to some especial benefit to the United States. There is 
an inviting opportunity to do so by rebating the tolls on all 
American vessels engaged in foreign trade and thus benefit both 
our shipping and our trade relations with South America, and 
I trust we shall not allow this favorable opportunity to accom- 
plish that result pass unimproved. 


Tolls on the Panama Canal and Our Treaty Obligations. 
SPEECH 


r 


HON. LYNDEN EVANS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 21, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21969) to provide for the opening, maintaining, 
tection, and operation of the Panama Canal, and the sanitation 
government of the Canal Zone. 

Mr. EVANS said: 

Mr. Speaker: The objections made to the report of the com- 
mittee comes under two heads: First, that the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty does not prevent our allowing our ships engaged in coast- 
wise trade to pass through the canal free; and secondly, that 
freedom from tolls will be an aid to the shipping interest of the 
country. 

In SRNA to the first question, it may be sufficient to say that 
the close legal argument of the distinguished gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. STEVENS] would seem to be a complete demon- 
stration of the proposition; that under the treaty in question 
we have no right to favor our own ships. The language of the 
treaty is— 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality. 

If, therefore, we are to charge tolls we should charge tolls 
on the vessels of all nations on terms of entire equality. But 
if my distinguished colleagues from Illinois [Messrs. CANNON 
and MANN] are right, and their position, as I understand it, 


pro- 
and 


— 
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substantially is that, despite the positive words of the treaty. 
neither England nor any other country is damaged by our 
favoring our own coastwise vessels, and if, as my colleagues 
suggest, the matter should ever be brought before any tribunal 
for adjudication we would win, we, as a Nation, would never- 


theless be held morally to have evaded the obligations of a 


solemn treaty upon a technicality, upon a plea of what is 
known in law as “damnum absque injuria” The effect of 
this upon our export trade would be unfortunate. We are fast 
becoming one of the greatest exporting nations in the world, 
and our credit and reputation for keeping our contracts is of 
the utmost importance for our trade with foreign nations. The 
effect of any trial at The Hague or elsewhere, or of any sub- 
mission of the question of our right to break this treaty by 
congressional action would inform the commercial world of an 
overreaching characteristic which would not help us in our for- 
eign trade. The act of the Nation would be carried over and 
laid at the feet of the merchants in this country engaged in 
selling our goods abroad, and our credit would thereby be seri- 
ously impaired. So that, even if we should win our case, we 
would have damaged our reputation irreparably. 

In the second place, this canal, when finished, will have cost 
us $400,000,000. At 3 per cent, the interest on this sum is 
$12,000,000 a year, and it will cost $20,000,000 a year, we are 
told, to run the canal, keep it in repair, and governing the Canal 
Zone. This money has got to come out of revenues of the 
United States, and the revenues of the United States come 
eventually out of the pockets of the people. We will therefore 
be paying annually $32,000,000 for the benefit of the shipping 
industry using the canal. We would be taxing the entire people 
of the United States for the benefit of a comparatively small 
interest. I can not distinguish such an act as this would be 
from our taxing the people of the entire United States who wear 
wool for the benefit of the woolen manufacturers under the 
gnise of protecting the woolen industry. In my humble judg- 
ment the principle is exactly the same in both cases. The 
proposition therefore to give this canal practically to the ship- 
ping interests and not even make it pay the cost of its upkeep, 
which is all that this bill proposes, is a strictly Republican 
measure, and is strictly undemocratic. It must be borne in 
mind that the tolls proposed by this bill are believed to be sim- 
ply enough to pay the running expenses of the canal, and I 
submit to business men anywhere and everywhere if that is 
not the rational basis upon which to settle the question of 
tolls? 


Abuse of Injunctions. 


SPEECH ` 


HON. WILLIAM L. LA FOLLETTE, 


OF WASHINGTON, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 14, 1912, 
On the following resolution (H. Res. 520) : 

“Resolved, That immediately upon the oo of this resolution the 
House ‘shall proceed to consider H. R. 23635, a bill to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,’ approved March 3, 1911,” etc. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE said: 

Mr. Speaker: I do not allow any man to claim any larger 
meed of respect for law and order than myself, or greater 
respect for the courts of our land which we ourselves, the sov- 
ereign people, have created to carry out and dispense the pro- 
visions of the laws we make. I believe, Mr. Speaker, in a 
government of the people by law and not a government of the 
people by injunction. And, Mr. Speaker, I feel deeply the duty 
of each and every Member of this Congress to weigh well the 
measure we are here discussing. 

Injunetion is theoretically the last resort to maintain order 
and preserve the rights of our citizens only after all lawful 
methods have been exhausted. The power of injunction should 
not be conferred by any ambiguous statute, but should be so 
plain and comprehensive that no court, high or low, can have 
any excuse to err therein. 

Mr. Speaker, the right of imjunction has oftentimes been 
abused in this country. Gentlemen need not deny it, such cases 
have been so flagrant at times as to call down the indignation 
of the people and create a contempt for our courts that is more 
far reaching, for either good or evil, than the ill effects of any 
of the evils sought to be controlled by such injunctions. After 
eareful consideration of the pending bill I feel that it is a long 
step in the right direction, and I shall heartily support it. 


j Three-Year Homestead. 
SPEECH 


F 


HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


Is THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 20, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill 5 3367) to amend sec- 
tion 2291 and section 2297 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
relating to homesteads— 


Mr. RAKER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: The gen- 
eral homestead law was enacted on June 21, 1866, and amended 
March 3, 1877; and again amended on the 3d of March, 1881. 
That is, section 2291, United States Revised Statutes, was 
amended on March 3, 1881, and that amendment simply gave 
an extension—a right of absence—upon applying to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for leave of absence. 

The main object and purpose of the measure now pending 
before the House is to reduce the time from five years’ resi- 
dence to three years’ residence. The two years thereafter after 
the time of making final proof, or in which to make final proof 
after the three years’ residence, is the same under the pro- 
posed bill as it is under the present Jaw, and the same applies 
to section 2297 of the Revised Statutes as it relates to the 
amendment. s 

The purpose of the present proposed amendment is to give 
the homesteader an opportunity to leave his home for four 
months, as provided by the bill, or five months, as was dis- 
eussed by the committee. It was cut down one month, mak- 
ing it five instead of six, as was provided by the original bill: 
The members of the committee, feeling and knowing that the 
sentiment of the East has not appreciated the real conditions 
p> the West npon this matter, it was cut down for that reason 
alone. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Oregon? 

5 RAKER. I yield to my distinguished colleague from 
regon. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I desire to ask if it was the belief of 
the committee that it should be left at six months? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; that is the idea of the committee. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. What excuse has the committee got for 
proposing to us a bill that makes a greater hardship on the 
Settlers than the present law? 

Mr. RAKER. We thought one month’s difference would help 
us in passing the bill. 

A Mr. LAFF ERTY. You propose, then, to put it back to what 
was? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, the present situation in the West is vastly 
different from what it was 15 or 20 years ago. All the valuable 
tracts of land that are well watered have been taken up. Lands 
with springs and streams where water could be had and were 
part meadow lands which were then obtainable are no more. 
We find that a great deal of this was taken by scrip, by original 
homestead and preemption and other land entries and claims, 
and by timber and lieu-land scrip. The land to-day remain- 
ing in the possession of the Government is land that requires 
irrigation, land that requires a great deal of work and a great 
deal of labor. It costs the homesteader to get water for his land 
and the necessary material for its improvement. I do not agree 
with my distinguished friend from Ohio in his statement about 
sending to these lands and settling them with the crippled and 
weak people from the East, giving them an opportunity to go on 
these lands and use them. I want to say to you that it takes 
the strongest physical manhood and womanhood to go and 
locate and then stay upon and improve these lands so as to 
make a home. These hardy people are what the country wants. 
They make good citizens, good neighbors, and splendid builders 
of the Republic. I have seen a number of newly married 
couples coming from the Hast and coming from the central and 
southern parts of the United States into-some of this new 
country to take these lands upon which to make their future 
homes. I have seen them when they first went out, and then 
I have seen them again in a year, and then I have seen them 
again in two years and three years, and I want to tell you that 
a change had come over them, and they realized what it meant 

to live upon, and to improve and cultivate 160 
acres of land in the West. [Applause.] 
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We want to build up the public domain. It should be occu- 
pied by our own citizens for homes. More homes in the 
country is what this Nation needs. The sooner the public 
domain is held in private ownership by American citizens as 
homes the better. It will build up each section of the public- 
land States, make more. schoolhouses, give us better roads, 
and: relieve many poor aching hearts that are new hungry for 
their own home. It will improve the health and morals of our 
citizenship. There will be added many millions of dollars of 
taxable property to the tax roll, more taxes collected, and 
consequently more and better public improvements and better 
conditions generally. All the Government should ask is that 
the homesteader show his good faith by residence and improve- 
ment. The more advantages you can give our homestead citi- 
zens without injury to the Government should be done. This 
bill will be a relief to him. It will not injure the Government; 
and these two propositions settled in the affirmative, it leaves 
the question undisputed that this bill will give relief in the 
right direction, and should therefore receive the approval of 
this House. I can not too strongly urge upon this House, Mr. 
Chairman, the wisdom and necessity of this proposed legis- 
lation. [Applause.] 


Equal Suffrage in Colorado. 


A woman's vote is always a patriotic vote. 

The men of the West have added justice to chivalry. 

Eastward the woman's star of empire takes its way. 

Woman suffrage is an utter failure with some kinds of people. 

The laws of a State are a true index of its degree of civilization. 

The greatest problem before humanity to-day is the conservation of 
the human race. . 

The continued disfranchisement of women is a relic of antiquity that 
belongs to other days. 

Women never have maintained, and never will maintain, either their 
moral, natural, or tegal rights save by the possession of political ts. 

An ounce of fact is worth a ton of theory, and one actual result- of 
equal suffrage is worth more than all e theoretical antisuffrage 
speeches since the dawn of history. 

Within from 10 to 15 years the women of this country, from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, will be given the just and equal rights of 
American citizenship. 

The seven million working women of this country are that many 
reasons for the enfranchisement of women. 


SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 


OF COLORADO, 


In TR Housse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 24, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and nevine under consideration the bill (H. R. 38) to create a 
legislative assem Iy in the Territory of Alaska, to confer legislative 
power thereon, and for other purposes— 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I would not be performing my full duty to 
the State of Colorado, or to her 135,000 women voters whom 1 
am supremely proud to represent, if I permitted this occasion 
to pass without expressing their sentiments upon the pending 
amendment to this bill. This amendment simply grants to the 
people of Alaska the authority to extend to the women of that 
Territory the right of equal suffrage. While I would prefer 
to have a provision in this bill expressly granting the elective 
franchise to the women and thereby making the grant come 
directly from Congress itself instead of waiting upon the legis- 
lature of Alaska to determine the question, nevertheless, I 
believe in local self-government, and there is not the slightest 
doubt in my mind but that the hardy pioneers of the North- 
west—the splendid American citizens who are reclaiming that 
wilderness and making it one of the richest portions of the 
globe—will be fair enough and broad-minded and chivalrous 
enough to pass a law at the first session of their legislature 
granting to the women of that Territory the rights of American 
citizenship. 

This amendment will give the Alaskans the opportunity, of 
which Congress is now failing to take advantage, of directly 
extending this act of enlightened twentieth-century square deal- 
ing to the women who are enduring the hardships and priva- 
tions incident to pioneer life in that country. I regret exceed- 
ingly that I am not the author of this amendment. I intended 
to and would have been delighted to offer this amendment 
myself as a greeting to the good women of Alaska; but my. 
attention was diverted for only a moment, and my exceptionally 


efficient and ever alert friend from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr) 
got ahead of me. However, I am proud of the fact that this 
amendment is presented by the Representative of the original 
equal-suffrage State, and I congratulate this House and the 
people of Alaska upon the passage of this bill granting to them 


‘a Territorial form of Government, and specifically authorizing 


them to permit the women to join with the men in electing the 
officials and making the laws that will shape the destiny of that 
rich and splendid Territory. [Applause.] 

EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO, 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to avall myself of this opportunity 
to do an act of simple justice to the women of my State and at 
the same time extend a favor to the millions of good women of 
this country and render a service to this Nation. 

I want to recite in a plain conyersational way some of my 
personal experiences and individual observations extending over 
a period of 30 years of public life in Colorado, during nearly 
19 years of which time we have had equal suffrage in our State. 
I may say at the outset that I am not going to enter into a joint 
debate, for three reasons: First, because I have not the time; 
secondly, because every man who lives in an equal-suffrage 
State will agree with substantially everything I say—there is 
only one side to it, and nothing to argue with any man who per- 
sonally knows the practical operations of woman suffrage; and, 
thirdly, because men who have never lived in a woman-suffrage 
State and have no personal experience or actual knowledge on 
the subject necessarily form their opinions largely upon preju- 
dice and the rest upon hearsay, and there is little use of arguing 
the question or disputing with a man who does not individually 
know what he is talking about. 

I am always glad, indeed, to tell people who want to learn or 
discuss the subject with anyone who is willing to form an 
opinion from existing facts. But it is an utter waste of time 
and energy to argue with people who resolutely shut their eyes 
to present-day conditions and whose opinions are based wholly 
upon the ideas of former generations. 

The mountain regions of the earth haye ever been the birth- 

place of liberty and the home of freedom. I have from my boy- 
hood days lived in the Centennial State, where we recognize our 
mothers and wives and our sisters and daughters as American 
citizens and treat them as our equals, where the men of our 
mountain homes have added justice to chivalry and have long 
since learned and have the candor and manhood to acknowledge 
that our women's influence in the civic housekeeping of our 
cities, our counties, and the State itself is as beneficial and nec- 
essary as it is in every well-regulated home. 
When I came to Congress I never realized, and I have not 
yet been able to fully understand, the deep-seated prejudice, 
bias, and even vindictiveness against, and the astounding 
amount of misinformation there is everywhere back here in the 
East concerning, the practical operation of equal suffrage. I 
have been equally amazed and indignant at the many brazen 
assertions that I have seen in the papers and heard, that are 
perfectly absurd and without the slightest foundation in fact; 
and I have had many heated discussions on the subject dur- 
ing the past three years. But when I hear men and women 
who have never spent a week, and most them not an hour, in 
an equal-suffrage State, attempt to discuss the subject from 
the standpoint of their own preconceived prejudices and idle 
impressions, I feel like saying, May the Lord forgive them, 
for they know not what they say.“ Let me say to them and 
to my colleagues in the House that it will not be more than 10 
years before the women of this country, from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, will be given the just and equal rights of American 
citizenship. 

It is an old and true saying that an ounce of fact is worth a 
ton of theory, and it is equally true that the simple statement 
of one actual result of woman suffrage is worth more than all 
the dilettante, theoretical, antisuffrage speeches since the dawn 
of history. 

Since coming to Congress I have been frequently asked by 
friends what we think of woman suffrage in Colorado and if 
the women actually vote and if we are satisfied with it and 
how it works. And when I tell them that it is an unqualified 
success and that I doubt if even 5 per cent of the people of 
the State would to-day vote to repeal it they ask me what it 
has accomplished, what the specific benefits are and what dif- 
ference it makes, and many other questions concerning the 
practical operation and resnits of equal suffrage in our State. 

I will first take up one of the most beneficial results that 
could ever come to any State and at the same time one that 
is so conclusive that it is indisputable. I believe that it is 
generally conceded by enlightened people that the laws of a 
State are a true index of its degree of civilization. I will, 


therefore, commence by giving a brief catalogue of some of the 
legislative measures that haye been either introduced by the 
women or at the request of the various women’s organizations 
and enacted into law as a direct result of the work of Colo- 
rado's most representative women citizens during the past 18 
years since their enfranchisement. 

The first general election after the adoption of equal suffrage 
in November, 1893, was in the fall of 1894, and the legislature 
elected at that time convened in January, 1895. I will take 
up seriatim each session of our legislature since, and very 
briefly mention only what appears to me the more important 
of the 150 laws enacted primarily through the influence of 
women in Colorado from 1895 to 1912, inclusive: 

SESSION LAWS OF 1895. 


The first women’s bill introduced, senate bill 1, was an act 
establishing a State home for dependent and neglected chil- 
dren. 

Nearly the first bill in the house was Mrs. Holly’s bill raising 
the age of consent to 18 years, the best law in the United States 
to-day for the protection of girls. 

The next was an act making married women the joint guard- 
ians of their own children, with equal powers and duties. 

Then followed acts— 

Providing for placing of children out in good homes. 

Protection of the property of infants and insane persons. 

Prohibiting importation or sale of adulterated liquors. 

Important amendments to school law for the deaf and blind. 

Important amendments regulating practice of pharmacy and 
sale of harmful drugs and medicines. 

Requiring record to be kept of all county poor. 

Regulating examinations and grades of certificates of school- 
teachers, 

Regulating the handling of the funds belonging to the State 
university. 

Regulating the issuance of liquor licenses. 

Providing for the “Keeley cure” at county expense for 
habitual drunkards. 

Preventing the display of anarchistic flags. 

Providing penalty for officers violating their oath of office 
or neglecting their official duties. 

There were three women members elected to this house. 
They were the first, and‘ they, as well as all their successors, 
have served with credit to themselves and to the women of the 

ate. s 8 
Re SESSION LAWS OF 1897. 

An act establishing a State industrial school for girls. (Mrs. 
Klock.) 

Important amendments to school laws. 

Liberal appropriations for industrial school for boys. 

Regulating the practice of dentistry. 

Prohibiting the sale of cocaine. 

Abolishing capital punishment. (Capital punishment was 
four years afterwards restored, but only allowed in a very few 
extreme cases.) 

There were three women members of the house during that 
eleventh sessioneof the general assembly. There has never yet 
been a woman elected to the State senate. 

SESSION LAWS OF 1899. 

A splendid indeterminate-sentence and parole law. 

Compulsory-education law for all children between 8 and 14 
years. 

Kindergartens are provided for in the schools. 

Creation of county high schools. - 

Creation of library commission. 

Board of lunacy commissioners established to supervise asy- 
lums and inmates. 

Making the white and lavender columbine the official State 
flower. 

An exemption law, exempting sewing machines, bicycles, and 
other articles of poor people from attachments or execution. 

A good mechanic's lien law, protecting rights of laborers. 
There were three women in the house during that session. 
SESSION LAWS OF 1901. 

A law for the care of the feeble-minded. 

Colorado Humane Society constituted a State bureau of child 
and animal protection, to prevent wrongs to children and ani- 
mals. (This law has been followed in many States.) 

School-teachers are required once a week to give a lesson in 
the humane treatment of animals. 

Prohibiting desecration of the flag in the way of advertise- 
ments or otherwise. 

Mrs. Heartz was the only woman member in the house that 
session. k 
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SESSION LAWS OF 1903. 

An act making father and mother the joint and equal heirs of 
their children. The best and nearly the first law of that kind 
in the United States. 

An act protecting the household goods and the homestead and 
requiring the signatures of both husband and wife to either 
mortgage or sale. < 

Providing severe penalty for parents or anyone else for caus- 
ing or contributing to the delinquency of children. 

Making Lincoln’s birthday a legal holiday—one of the first 
States to do so. 

Making wages a preferred claim in case of suspension of busi- 
ness or receivership. 

Regulating the sale of convict-made goods. 

Exempting from garnishment or attachment 60 per cent of 
the wages due at any time to the head of a family. 

Prohibiting the employment of any child 16 years of age or 
less in any unhealthy or dangerous occupation. 

Prohibiting furnishing to a child under 16 any tobacco or 
cigarettes. a 

Act prescribing and regulating hours of employment of women 
and children and preventing any girl or woman over 15 years of 
age from working more than eight hours a day in any position 
requiring her to stand or be on her feet. Every employer of 
females is compelled by law to provide suitable seats and permit 
employees to use them whenever they are not necessarily en- 
gaged in active duties. 

Family maintenance act, compelling a man to support his 
wife and children; also compelling children, if able to do so, to 
support their destitute and infirm parents. 

Authorizing the joining of school districts and the creation of 
union high schools. 

An elaborate codification of the law of wills and estates, mak- 
ing an up-to-date, complete, and exemplary probate law. A 
married woman can make a will and handle her property the 
same as her husband. Her property rights are fully protected. 

Providing for free traveling libraries—160 of them. (Mrs. 
A. M. Welles.) 

Mrs. Ruble was the only woman member of the house that 
session. 

SESSION LAWS OF 1905. 

An act amending laws and providing punishment for persons 
responsible for dependent neglected children. 

Prohibiting the fighting of dumb animals or the injury of 
them in any kind of ‘sports. 

Preventing sale or use of dangerous explosives and regulating 
use of fireworks. 

An eight-hour law for miners in underground mines and 
smelters. 

Creation of State Board of Nurse Examiners for registering 
and regulating the practice of nursing. ; 

Law against blacklisting and boycotting. 

Providing for the State Historical and Natural History So- 
ciety to secure collections, especially of the cliff dwellers. 

There was no woman elected to that fifteenth session of our 
general assembly. 

SESSION LAWS OF 1907. 

A splendid pure food and drug law. A former member of the 
legislature, and a noble woman, Mrs. Martha A. B. Conine, 
now deceased, is primarily entitled to the credit for the enact- 
ment of that law. 

Requiring State board of charities and corrections to care 
for indigent aliens. 

Creation of State commission on prison labor. 

Severe law against all kinds of cheats, swindlers, deceptions, 


-frauds, and bunkoing of the public. 


Providing for the registration of births and deaths and vital 
statistics. 

Prohibiting the insurance of children under 15 years of age, 
under penalty of fine, imprisonment, and forfeiture of license 
to do business, 

There is no other place in the world that has that law. 

A splendid civil-service law. (Very complete.) 

An exceptionally good divorce law, containing many provi- 
sions for the protection of women and children in their personal 
and property rights, and authorizing poor women to prosecute 
without cost, and compelling the husband to provide for care 
of children and pay alimony and counsel fees for wife during 
pendency of suit. 

Establishment of free employment’ offices in cities. 

Common carriers’ liability act. 

Coal-mine inspection law. 

Providing for suitable burial places in every city and town 
for all veterans of the Civil and Spanish Wars. 
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_ Establishment of a State banner. 
Providing for care and protection of abandoned animals. 
Prohibiting the wearing of unauthorized emblems, badges, or 
medals, 
Establishment of juvenile courts. (A very elaborate law, 


that has been copied in other States and commended 
by the President of the United States atid followed in foreign 
countries.) 

A revision and reenactment of a complete law upon the sub- 
ject of rape and indecent relations. 

3 for care and education of dependent and neglected 

Idren. 

Establishing detention houses and parental or truant schools 
for juvenile delinquents and providing for their care and edu- 
cation. 

Preventing hazing. 

Making August 1 Colorado Day, in commemoration of the 

admission of the State into the Union. 
“A local-option law providing for the creation of “antisaloon 
territory,” under which some 50 cities and towns and 12 coun- 
ties and the principal residence portions of large cities have 
abolished saloons. 

Act providing for employment of prisoners 8 hours a day 
and payment to wives or minor children of from 50 cents to $1 
a day, if wife or children would otherwise become a public 
charge. 

Providing for the construction of public highways by convict 
labor, with 8 hours a day work and “ good time” allowance. 

Act defining who is the head of the family. 

A modern inheritance-tax law. 

Important amendments of county high-school law. 

Amendments of State board nurse examiners law, providing 
for registration and qualifications of the occupation of nursing. 

Amendments to State industrial school for giris. 

Prohibiting quack doctors from advertising. 

Requiring signature of wife to make valid assignment of 
wages, either due or future unearned wages. 

Regulating wage brokers and loan sharks and prohibiting 
loans to minors. 

Important amendment to laws of wills and estates, providing 
for economical administration of small estate and fixing widows 
and orphans’ allowances. 

Establishment of industrial workshops for the blind. 

There were no women members of that sixteenth general 
assmbly, but the legislative committees of the women's clubs 
throughout the State were there early and often, and with the 
votes of the women of the State behind them they largely got 
what they asked for. 

SESSION LAWS OF 1909. 


An act creating a bureau of labor statistics. 

Establishing a State home and training school for mental de- 
fectives. 

Establishing a State board of immigration. 

Creating the Colorado State Museum and appropriating 
$100,000 therefor. 

Further protecting delinquent children and punishment for 
persons responsible, and defining duties of courts. (Mrs. Laf- 
ferty.) 

A school-teachers’ pension bill. 

Authorizing State board of examiners to act in conjunction 
with State board of education to examine applicants for State 
diplomas. 

Creation of department of factory inspection, requiring three 
inspectors, one of whom must be a woman, with full authority 
to compel instalation of safety appliances, and for proper venti- 
lation and fire escapes, and sanitary appliances generally. 

Validating the wills of married women. 

Licensing and regulating hospitals and dispensaries of all 
kinds. 

Preventing oppression of persons held in custody and making 
it felony to resort to “third-degree” or “ sweat-box methods. 

Providing “ good-time” allowance for trusty prisoners. 

Making it a felony to live on the earnings of a lewd woman. 

Providing for physical examination at public expense of all 
school children as to eyes, ears, teeth, nose, throat, breathing 
capacity, and general health condition. (Mrs. Alma V. Lafferty, 
the only woman member of this legislature, and a woman physi- 
cian, Dr. Mary E. Bates, the president of the Humane Educa- 
tion Society, are principally entitled to the credit of this splendid 
law.) 

Appropriation of $5,000 for purchase and free distribution of 
antitoxin, 

Authorizing consolidation of school districts for better schools, 
requiring school boards to furnish free transportation to pupils. 


Additional stringent regulation of wage brokers and loans to 
laborers. 


Giving a paroled convict money and clothing the same as a 

man. 

Making additional provisions for road building by convicts. 

Donating some State lands for certain charitable and phil- 
anthropic institutions. 

Peed “taxpayer” and preventing frauds in franchise elec- 
ns. 
SESSION LAWS OF 1910 (EXTRA SESSION). 

Adoption of constitution] amendment providing for the initi- 
ative and referendum. 

Adoption of the direct primary election law. The passage of 
these two bills was the consummation of a persistent fight that 
has been carried on in the State for this reform for 20 years. 

The constitutional amendment was adopted by overwhelming 
vote at general election in fall of 1910, and is now in active 
operation, 

SESSION LAWS OF 1911. 

A codification of and complete law for the adoption of children. 

Authorizing the placing of poor orphan children in charitable 
educational institutions and binding them out under proper 
supervision, x 

Child-labor law. The most wise and complete law in this 
country, fully regulating employment of and protection of chil- 
dren and prescribing hours and character of work they may do. 
Mrs. Louise U. Jones, a member of the house, introduced this 
bill, and she and Mrs. Harriet G. R. Wright, a former member, 
are entitled to great credit for securing its passage. 

Creating truancy and probation officers and defining duties. 

Act providing that all laws concerning delinquency shall, for 
the protection of girls, be held to include all girls under 18 years. 

Anticoercion act, making it a misdemeanor for any employer 
to try to compel employees to resign or refrain from joining any 
organization or society. 

Creating the department of factory inspection, greatly ex- 
tending powers and benefits for protection of all workmen, male 
and female. 

Amendment to“ head-of-family ” law, designating the wife as 
head of family if she “ provided chief support for family.” 

Authorizing the wife, without knowledge or consent of hus- 
band, to go and make entry on record homesteading the prop- 
erty where they live, so it can not be sold or encumbered with- 
out her consent. 

Additional employers’ liability law. 

Miners’ eight-hour law providing hours of labor and defining 
various kinds of occupations as injurious to health. 

Providing that in labor disputes it shall be unlawful to issue 
false advertising to engage workmen under false statements to 
come in to take place of workmen on strikes. 

Providing for supervision of lying-in hospitals and maternity 
homes and to prevent improper disposition of children. 

Providing for teaching the adult blind. ‘ 

Further regulations compelling a man to support his wife and 
children; making nonsupport an extraditable offense. 

Drastic antiwhite-slave law, one to five years in penitentiary. 
; 5 for “ good-time” allowance for prisoners in county 
ails. 

Creating the office of State forester. 

Authorizing all cities to acquire and maintain public parks 
outside of city limits. (Mrs. Lafferty.) 

A law exempting growing timber from taxes, unless of com- 
mercial value. 

Act establishing teachers’ summer normal schools throughout 
the State. 

Further regulating manner of holding school elections and 
preventing frauds. (Mrs. Kerwin.) 

We think our schools are the best in the world, considering 
our State’s resources and income; our appropriations to the 
schools are lavish compared with older and richer States. 

Act raising the qualifications of school-teachers. 

The first State law in the United States admitting to the 
State soldiers and sailors’ homes Confederate soldiers and 
sailors who are residents of Colorado. 

Act creating and designing a State flag. 

In this session, which was our last. and is the present eight- 
eenth general assembly, there are four women—Mrs. Alma V. 
Lafferty, Mrs. Louise U. Jones, Mrs. Louise M. Kerwin, and Mrs. 
Agnes L. Riddle; the first is the chairman of the committee on 
edneation. 

In addition to the above laws, there are many others not 
specifically mentioned, and there are a great many beneficial 
provisions in those laws that I can not take the time or space 
to give in detail. In reality, it would require fully one-third of 
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the last 10 volumes of our Colorado session laws to fully de- 
scribe the laws that have been enacted as a direct result of the 
influence and energy of the women of the State generally and 
the splendid and indefatigable efforts of the various women’s 
organizations, especially the legislative committee of the Colo- 
rado Federation of Women’s Clubs and the same committee of 
the Women’s Club of Denver. Anyone can check up or verify 
my reference to these laws by examining the Colorado statutes 
or session laws in any large library. 

I might mention many other general provisions like the 
establishment of a county visiting board in each county, com- 
posed of three men and three women, to examine all county in- 
stitutions and supervise their sanitary and other conditions; 
requiring a woman physician in the insane asylum; requiring 
inspection of private eleemosynary institutions by a State board. 

The women’s influence makes it much easier to secure liberal 
appropriations for educational and humanitarian purposes. 

Most of the visiting boards of the yarious institutions where 
people are inyoluntarily confined are composed partially of 
women, and they make those boards very efficient and prevent 
them from becoming political boards. 

Women have been largely instrumental in bringing about the 
adoption of the commission form of government in Colorado 
Springs, Grand Junction, and other cities, and in requiring hun- 
dreds of splendid ordinances to be adopted by the various cities 
and towns and especially in compelling the enforcement of 
humane laws, sanitation, and general decency. 

Women always take an active interest in the enactment and 
strict enforcement of good public health laws, and Jaws for the 
moral welfare of society. Whenever they have a chance to ex- 
press their sentiments there is never any doubt as to the result. 
Every politician knows in advance what it will be, and that is 
the reason some of them loudly proclaim that woman suffrage 
is a failure. Equal suffrage is a failure with some kinds of 
people. A married woman’s heart is always in her children and 
her home—the foundation of the Republic—and any measure 
affecting either is not a political question with her for a 
minute. There is only one side to it and that is the right side. 
A woman's vote is always a patriotic vote. 

In fact, the most wise, scientific, and progressive laws of any 
State in the Union for the care and protection of children and 
women in their personal and property rights, for the humane 
treatment of the delinquent, dependent, and unfortunate classes, 
and for the enforcement of the Jaws and betterment of society 
are on the statute books of Colorado to-day. 

I do not claim that the women are entitled to all of the credit 
for the enactment of all of these 150 laws. ‘The newspapers, our 
governors, Judge Lindsey, and other patriotic sons have de- 
yoted many years of their lives to the enactment of these laws 
and the betterment of our beloved Commonwealth. Mr. E. K. 
Whitehead, the secretary of the State bureau of child and ani- 
mal protection, is entitled, I think, to more credit for the prepa- 
ration, passage, and enforcement of our humane laws than any 
other one individual in the State. But the mothers and 
daughters of Colorado have, in my judgment, been the con- 
trolling influence that has brought about the enactment of most 
and have greatly assisted toward all of them. In fact, they 
have indirectly assisted in the passage of a great many other 
good laws, and those 150 are 150 good reasons for the women 
having had a voice in their enactment. I have simply men- 
tioned those as I recollect it, that the women took the most 
active interest in and for the passage of which I think they 
are entitled to the main credit. The women are also entitled 
to the credit of bringing forward, through their various clubs 
and organizations, many other beneficial measures at every ses- 
sion of the legislature, but many of which have thus far failed 
to pass. They will, however, not stop until they pass them. It 
should be remembered that we in Colorado have all of the 
powerful influences that always work against all reform legis- 
lation that they have in all other States, and no reasonable 
person expects the women to be able to overcome all of those 
influences and accomplish everything in 18 years. 

There may be some minor inaccuracies in reference to these 
laws, as I have been compelled to prepare this list rather 
hastily. I have relied upon my own judgment and personal 
recollection in making these selections. Possibly no two per- 
sons would select the same list, and the titles used are partially 
abbreviations of my own. But I was a member of the Colorado 
State Senate during 6 of those 10 sessions of our legislature, 
besides 3 extra sessions, and was president pro tempore of the 
senate one term; I was a member of the judiciary committee 
for 12 years and chairman of the committee for 4 years, and 
personally helped to pass two-thirds of those laws. and besides 
twice as many more, so that I ought to be as well qualified as 
any man in the State to speak on the subject of the women’s 


moral, intellectual, and political influence in causing good leg- 
islation; and I candidly believe that I am not putting it too 
strong or giving them more than their just due when I say that 
they are fairly entitled to much more commendation than the 
men for placing on our statute books the greatest number of 
the most humane and advanced laws that have been enacted by 
any State in this Union during the past 20 years. 

I have made some examination of the laws of other States, 
and I challenge the entire array of antisuffragists in this 
country to compare the lawmaking record of Colorado with any 
male-suffrage State; and I defiantly assert, without the slightest 
fear of successful contradiction, that unless it be an equal- 
suffrage State, there is not another State in this Union that has 
during the past 10 sessions of her general assembly enacted one- 
half as much beneficial legislation for the protection and moral 
uplift of the human race. 

The splendid record that the women of Colorado have made 
during the past 18 years is a credit to themselves, an honor to 
womanhood, and an inspiration to the cause of good government 
throughout the civilized world. 

It is the feminine interest, in motherhood, in the child and in 
the welfare of the home that has compelled the passage of these 
laws. Any 1 of 50 of those laws would be a vindication of 
equal suffrage. Moreover, the Colorado women are entitled to 
very great credit which does not appear anywhere, for the 
vigilant exertion of their influence toward the prevention of 
bad legislation. A very large number of bad or unnecessary 
bills have been killed by the votes and suffrage influence of 
women, and the introduction of many more have been pre- 
vented by reason of the fear of that same influence. 

The women members have all been exceptionally conscientjous, 
industrious, and capable legislators. They devote their energies 
mostly to moral questions and matters affecting the home and 
the children, and the betterment of health and social conditions, 
including humane measures for the unfortunate of all classes. 

The delegates of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, who some 
time ago visited the different parts of the United States for 
the purpose of studying American institutions, declared con- 
cerning our group of laws relating to child life in its yarious 
aspects of education, home, and labor, that “ they are the sanest, 
most humane, most progressive, most scientific laws relating to 
the child to be found on any statute books in the world.” 

Woman suffrage in Colorado is and has been an unqualified 
benefit and universally recognized success. There is no thought 
or suggestion of its abandonment, the only possible difference of 
opinion among our citizens on the subject being as to the extent 
to which it has influenced legislation and the general administra- 
tion of our public affairs. In the protection of the home and 
the family relations, of childhood and womanhood, in the guar- 
dianship of individual rights, in the protection of labor, in the 
matter of education, in the safeguarding of public health and 
morals, in the prevention of fraud, in the equal distribution of 
the burdens of government, in the discouragement and punish- 
ment of crime, and in the enforcement of humane laws, Colorado 
stands abreast with the most enlightened and progressive States 
of the Union. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the best traits of human nature is the 
desire to advise others of the benefits we enjoy in this world 
and urge them to acquire the same valuable possessions. Scores 
of patriotic Coloradans, both men and women, have at various 
times for years traveled over this country from ocean to ocean 
and from the Lakes to the Gulf, at their own expense, without 
the slightest hope of reward, telling the people the value of 
political equality. Colorado being the most prominent and rep- 
resentative equal-suffrage State, has for 19 years been called 
the principal experimental station for woman suffrage, and the 
storm center of attack on the part of advocates and opponents. 
All the shafts of the antisuffragists on earth have been con- 
stantly hurled with fiendish desperation at our State. Hun- 
dreds of our public-spirited men and women have spent an in- 
calculable amount of time, thought, energy, and money in an- 
swering the inquiries from all over the world and in disproving 
the many vicious libels of the muck-raking magazines, yellow 
journals, and wanton slanders of mercenary sensational critics. 

While all the old stereotyped stock of objections and obsolete 
arguments that have been doing valiant service for three gen- 
erations have long since been exploded and ridiculed out of ex- 
istence by the women themselves and by the actual experiences 
of every one of our six equal-suffrage States and by every coun- 
try in the world where it has been tried—and while I do not at 
all assume that I can add anything new to what everyone who 
has studied the question already knows—nevertheless the sub- 
ject at this time is being more generally discussed throughout 
the United’ States than ever before in our history; and as active 
campaigns for the adoption of equal-rights constitutional amend- 
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ments are now in progress in the States of Oregon, Kansas, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, and Michigan, and as I am receiving hundreds 
of letters and inquiries from those States and some of the others, 
I will, even at the risk of merely reiterating some of the con- 
clusive answers that have been more eloquently given many a 
time before, give some of my personal observations and judg- 
ment upon a number of phases of the question. One of the 
first questions most often asked of me is: 
DO THR WOMEN OF COLORADO voTE? 

Anyone can answer that question by simply looking at the 
election records and the census. Any claim that good women do 
not vote is squarely and conclusively contradicted by the elec- 
tion returns from all the equal-suffrage States of the Union. 
If you will compare the total population by this last census, or 
any census of the States that have eqnal suffrage, and then take 
the total vote of those States for President or governor, and 
compare that vote with the total vote of other States, you will 
see that the increased vote in the suffrage States is exactly in 
proportion to the total female population in those States, show- 
ing clearly that the women do vote in practically as large pro- 
portion according to their numbers as the men. 

In Colorado there are from 35,000 to 40,000 more men than 
women. At the general fall election once every two years about 
85 per cent of all the men and women vote. But owing to there 
being so many more men than women in the State, by actual 
count, the vote of the women in the State is on an average about 
45 per cent of the entire vote. In some precincts it runs over 
50 per cent. For the office which I hold, of Congressman at 
Large, at the presidential election in 1908 I received 127,000 
votes and my principal opponent received 121,000, while the 
Socialist had 8,000 and the Prohibitionist 6,000 votes, and there 
weré some scattering votes, making a total of about 265,000 
votes. There is no State in the Union with the same popula- 
tion as Colorado that had within 125,000 as many votes as Colo- 
rado had, showing that there were at least that many women 
voted in our State, and we had relatively the same proportionate 
number in the last general State election in 1910 and will have 
more than that at the election this fall. 

Every election, everywhere, there are some men who fail to 
vote because they have not registered, or have not time, or do 
not care, or are sick, or the weather is bad, or have not in- 
formed themselves about the issues or candidates. The same 
reasons apply to a few women every election. By the last 
census there are 800.000 people in Colorado, There will be 
300.000 votes polled in the State this fall. That is twice as 
many proportionately as will be cast in any male-suffrage State 
in the Union this fall, and we now have a good registration law 
and there is no illegal voting. 

The Colorado Legislature, during the time I was a member, 
declar by a memorial to Congress, by a practically unani- 
mous vote of both the Senate and the House, that from the time 
their right to vote was recognized the women of Colorado have 
exercised the privilege of voting as generally as men. It is an 
undisputed fact that in every State in the country where the 
franchise has been extended to women the vote of the men has 
steadily risen. The vote of the men is much larger proportion- 
ately in all the equal-suffrage States of the Union than in those 
in which women are unenfranchised. ; 

I am often asked if the best women in Colorado vote. As a 
matter of fact, it is the good women who vote in the largest 
numbers, proportionately; that is, in the better residence sec- 
tions of every city and tewn and throughout the country the 
women vote is much larger, in proportion to the female popula- 
tion, than it is in the less prosperous and less desirable local- 
ities. There is no class of women in Colorado, no matter what 
their station in life may be, who do not vote. In the little city 
of Glenwood Springs, where I live, I do not know of there being 
a woman in the city or surrounding country who does not vote. 
The records of nearly every voting precinct in the State will 
substantiate what I say, and any person who makes the as- 
sertion that any appreciable per cent of the good women do not 
vote is unqualifiedly misrepresenting the facts. There are 
125,000 as good and intelligent women as ever lived on this 
planet who vote at every general election in Colorado, and I 
am supremely proud to say that more than one-half of them 
have voted for me twice, and I am almost equally as proud in 
the belief that I retain the respect of all of those who voted 
against me. I represent in the House nearly five times as many 
voters as the other Members do, and I ought to be, and am, the 
proudest man in Congress of my constituency, especially the 
bec DO THE BAD WOMEN OF COLORADO vorn? 

It has been repeatedly stated by numerous governors of our 
State and many other public officials and prominent’ politicians 
that there was only from one-third to one-half of 1 per cent of 


the women of the State who are immoral or disreputable. 
From my observations of public affairs and experiences in 
politics in our State, extending over 30 years, and from my 
knowledge as district attorney, extending over the northwestern 
quarter of the State, and services as county attorney and city 
attorney for many years, and my experience in the State senate 
and official consideration of all classes of our people, I am con- 
fident that less than one-half of 1 per cent of the women of the 
State are bad. In other words, there is not more than 1 im- 
moral woman to every 200 good women. So that if all the 
immoral women voted, which they do not, and if only one-half 
of the good women voted, the preponderance of the good-women 
votes would be at least 100 to every immoral vote. Therefore 
the utterly thoughtless, and in some cases willful, assertion 
about disreputable women outweighing the number of good 
women is not only a ridiculous bugaboo, but is a slander upon 
the women of the country. Not only in Colorado, but in nearly 
every other State the good women outnumber the bad women 
fully 200 to 1. Moreover, the women of the half-world do not 
willingly vote at all. They are constantly changing their 
names and residences. They are a migratory class. 

They do not register unless they are compelled to. They do 
not like to give any data concerning themselves or as to their 
real name or address. They shrink from publicity and prefer 
to remain unidentified. The policemen in charge of those parts 
of every city know substantially the number of them all the 
time. They are very largely under the power of the police and 
sheriff's office, and unless they compel them to vote they gen- 
erally stay away. And even where they are forced to vote, 
not over one-fifth of them are qualified voters. So that their 
influence is negligible; in fact, it is actually infinitesimal. They 
are no menace whatever. In fact, if it was known that they 
were voting for any particular ticket or candidate it would do 
that ticket or candidate ten times more harm than good. Of all 
classes of women, prostitutes are the ones who least wish to 
be registered and vote. ; P 

Some people seem to have the queer impression that every- 
body in a city or town votes in the same place, and that the 
men and women have a general scramble to vote, and all kinds 
of unseemly conduct on election day. We of the West can not 
comprehend how any sensible people can get such ideas. No 
large crowds of people vote in one place. Every eity and town 
and the country is divided into small election precincts, usually 
not over 300 voters in a precinct. Everyone must vote in his 
or her own precinct. There are no lewd women in the country 
or in the smali towns, and in the large towns and all cities they 
are strictly confined to certain districts, They are not allowed in 
the residence portions of the city. In the city of Denver, with 
its population of 225,000, there are 221 election precincts, and 
all the scarlet women are confined to 3 or 4 precincts. So that 
99 per cent of the women of the city never come in contact with 
or ever see them. The same applies generally over the State. 
In fully 19 out of every 20 precincts in the State there are no 
immoral women whatever. Unless she lives in one of those pre- 
cincts, including the “ red-light” district, no respectable woman 
ever sees an immoral woman at an election in Colorado. 

The assertion is made by some antisuffragists that by grant- 
ing the right to vote to women there will be added to the vote 
of every criminal man the vote of a criminal woman is utterly 
without foundation. The vicious and criminal class among 
women is comparatively very small indeed. In the prisons of 
the United States, including all kinds of offenders, only 5 per 
cent of the prisoners are women. In other words, there are 20 
eriminal men to every criminal woman. In the Colorado State 
Penitentiary and Reformatory there are to-day nearly 900 men, 
and only about 20 women. Equal suffrage would increase the 
moral and law-abiding vote at least 200 to every immoral or 
criminal vote. This is a matter not of conjecture but of sta- 
tistics. 

In the State of Idaho prostitutes are disfranchised entirely, 
and if they at any time should become a disturbing element or 
in the slightest affect the result of elections, that action would 
undoubtedly be promptly taken in the other States. One reason 
it has not, I apprehend, is because a great many bad men vote, 
and many so-called good men do not. Moreover, there is a 
kind of a humane sentiment that so long as they never take any 
part in elections and so few of them vote no one should 
wish to deny this most unfortunate class of human beings what- 
ever protection a vote can give them; at least, so long as men 
of the same class are voters. 

DO HUSBANDS AND WIVES VOTE ALIKE? 

Among the various far-fetched and so-called grounds of oppo- 
sition to woman suffrage that I have heard, and which is ut- 
terly without foundation, is the assertion that women would 
become as partisan or more so than men, and thereby merely 
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double the party vote and accomplish no real good. Nothing 
could be further from the actual facts. Women, when they are 
enfranchised, in every State are, practically speaking, nonpar- 


tisan. They have not, like the men, inherited their politics 
from their fathers; and in States where the people are nearly 
evenly divided between the parties, practically half of the girls 
marry men of different politics from that of their fathers. So 
that in reality they start in very independent, and the great 
majority of them remain comparatively so: While possibly 
from 75 to 90 per cent of the married women vote mainly the 
general party ticket the same way that their husbands do 
because their interests are the same, nevertheless a small per 
cent of them always vote independently; and all of them are 
perfectly free to scratch their ticket, and a very, very large per 
cent of them do so. It is very seldom that either party elects 
a straight ticket. We nearly always have a mixture of office- 
holders. In other words, the women are nothing like as parti- 
san as the men. They are very intelligent voters. They know 
the art of scratching thoroughly; they are exceedingly profi- 
cient in picking out fellows who are no good. 

While they vote the head of the ticket quite largely as their 
husbands or brothers do, nevertheless they always feel perfectly 
at liberty, and they exercise the freedom of selecting good men 
on the opposite ticket and almost invariably vote against bad 
men on what may be calle” their own party ticket. And that 
freedom of action never causes any friction whatever in the 
home. I have never in my life heard of a Colorado man hav- 
ing a quarrel or even assuming to complain or criticize his wife 
for exercising her choice and best judgment. In fact, some 
strong party men who feel that for party regularity they should 
not vote against anyone on their own ticket, at the same time 
they have not the slightest objections to their wives exercising 
an intelligent independence which they know is for the general 
good and which they feel it is not policy for them to exercise. 
In fact, every politician in the State has occasion to know that 
women can and will scratch their tickets. And when women 
have mastered, as they quickly do, the art of scratching, they 
have learned the most difficult feature of voting. 

Women are not natural-born politicians like men are. They 
are not as crafty or ambitious politically as the men are. The 
natural result is that the men practically control politics, i. e., 
the party machinery of the State. At the same time the women 
read the papers. They talk among themselyes. They learn 
quite fully about all the candidates and what they stand for. 
They discuss political issues and the candidates with the male 
members of the family, and they are thoroughly advised as to 
who’s who. Women’s interests can not, generally speaking, be 
roused very much by mere partisan strife. Women never be- 
come hysterical and very seldom show much enthusiasm over 
a mere party nominee. Their interests center around questions 
affecting education, public cleanliness, public morals, civic 
beauty, charity and corrections, and public health, public 
libraries, the care of the children and the home, and the enforce- 
ment of humane laws, and such subjects and matters as affect 
the welfare of the home and family. Men look after the busi- 
ness interests and financial questions, while the moral and 
humane questions appeal more to the women. In other words, 
men and women are different in their character and thoughts, 
and the influence and judgment of both is beneficial in civic 
and governmental affairs just the same as they are in well- 
regulated and orderly family relations. The husband is hustling 
for the almighty dollar and thinking about business matters, 
while the wife and mother is more directly concerned about the 
welfare of the children and the preservation of the home, the 
moral surroundings of the family, and his and her public actions 
are largely a reflection of the same man and woman sentiments 
that appear in an orderly conducted home, 

A just man ought to, and every loyal son of Colorado does, 
accord to every other human being, even to his own wife, the 
same political rights which he demands for himself. 

ARE WOMEN OFFICE SEEKERS? 


No one need have any fear of the women monopolizing all the 
offices. There has never been any rush of women for offices. 
Giving a woman the right to vote does not change her feminine 
characteristics or her womanly nature in the slightest. The 
women as a class are never chronic or inveterate office seekers. 
In fact, there is not one out of five hundred who ever thinks of 
being a candidate for office. They are not ambitious for office. 
They are never avaricious for power and influence like men 
are. Men are shrewder politicians and much more unscrupulous 
than women. In nine cases out of ten when a woman does seek 


the nomination for an office she is earnestly solicited to do so 
by many of her friends and acquaintances who recognize her 
exceptional qualifications for the position. Moreover, women 
scarcely ever strive for or want the more important positions 


that the men want. The men want the positions that pay the 
large salaries and require executive ability and other respon- 
sibilities, and that involve control of party machinery, patron- 
age, and large affairs. As a rule women are never candidates 
for positions of that kind. They do not care to be political 
bosses, and nine hundred and ninety-nine out of one thousand 
instinctively shrink from allowing themselves to be made candi- 
dates for the highest or best positions. 

There is no reason why a fair share of important offices 
should not be given to women, and they undoubtedly will be as 
time goes on and women become more qualified to fill them. 
But in the meantime the women are contented with the educa- 
tional and clerical positions and minor offices that require en- 
ergy and much painstaking diligence and conscientious work, 
and which are compensated by smaller salaries. Furthermore, 
it should be remembered that all of the offices in any State or 
county or city is only an infinitesimal amount in number as 
compared with the entire population, and there is not one-tenth 
as much reason for the claim that if women vote all of them 
would want to hold office as there is regarding the men. 
Neither of them can be elected without receiving the majority 
of all the votes, both male and female, and that vote will not 
be given to either unless the candidate is well fitted for the 
position. 

There are many public-spirited and well-to-do women who 
have more leisure than their husbands, and who take an active 
interest in charitable work and the welfare of the unfortunate; 
and they often serve on those official boards and do a world of 
good without any compensation whatever. But they are clothed 
with the authority that compels the officials in charge to carry 
out their recommendations, which they would not do if the 
women were not backed up by the ballot. 

The voting age of women is 21 years, the same as men, and 
in Colorado there are only a comparatively small per cent of the 
women over 21 years of age who are not married, and most of 
those who are not married are school-teachers, or stenographers, 
or deputies in offices, or occupying some clerical position, or 
clerking in stores. All of the women of Colorado are excep- 
tionally intelligent and well informed on public affairs. The 
great majority of the married women have their family affairs 
to look after, and they do not care to hold offices. But all of 
them are interested in who are elected to offices and the way 
the public officials administer their offices. 


OFFICES NOW HELD BY WOMEN IN COLORADO. 


doer superintendent of public instruction: Mrs. Helen M. 
xon. 

Regent of State university: Miss Anna L. Wolcott, a sister 
of former United States Senator Edward O. Wolcott. 

State penitentiary commissioner: Mrs. Helen L. Grenfel (for- 
merly for six years State superintendent of public instruction). 
President elections commission in city and county of Denver: 
Miss Ellis Meredith, an authoress of national reputation. 

Four members of the legislature: Mrs. Alma V. Lafterty, Mrs, 
Agnes L. Riddle, Mrs. Louise U. Jones, and Mrs. Louise M. 
Kerwin (the first named being chairman of the committee on 
education). 

Judge of the county court of Eagle County: Mrs. Lydia B. 
Tague (probably the first instance in the history of the world 
fossa: woman has been the judge of an important court of 
record). 

Recorder of the city of Denyer: Mrs. Lucy I. Harrington. 

Mrs. Honora R. MacPherson is the superintendent of schools 
of the city and county of Denver. 

Dr. Rose Kidd Beere is superintendent of the Denver city and 
county hospital. 

Auditor of city of Pueblo: Mrs. Carrie E. Truman. 

Two members of the State board of charities and corrections: 
Mrs. Ella S. Williams and Dr. Elizabeth Cassidy. 

Vice president State civil-service commission: Mrs. Sarah 
Platt Decker (formerly president of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs). 

Trustee State normal school: Mrs. Thalia A. Rhoads. 

Trustee of State school for deaf and blind: Mrs. M. S. 
McDonald. : 

Factory inspector: Mrs. Katherine Williamson. 

Four of the five members of both the boards of trustees of 
the State home for dependent and neglected children and in- 
dustrial school for girls. 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, the former superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction in the city and county of Denver, was a delegate 
to the last national Democratic convention. 

Mrs. Anna H. Pitzer, of Colorado Springs, the sister-in-law of 
Speaker Champ Clark, has just been elected a delegate to the 
National Democratie Convention that meets in Baltimore in 
June, 1912. 
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County superintendents of public instruction in 45 out of the 
62 counties in the State. 

In 5 or 6 counties the offices of either a county commissioner 
or the county clerk or county treasurer is held by a woman, 

There are oyer 600 women members of school boards through- 
out the State. 

The positions of postmaster are held by women in, I think, 
about 40 towns in the State. 

The positions of clerk or treasurer in some 50 or 60 cities 
and towns are held by women, and a great many deputyships 
are held by women. 

Mrs. Ida Gregory has been the clerk of the juvenile court of 
Denver ever since the court was organized, and seyeral other 
courts ih the State have women clerks. 

The official stenographers of the supreme court and several 
other courts are women. 

There are quite a number of exceptionally capable women law- 
yers and physicians in Colorado. They naturally gravitate into 
the specialties for which they are best qualified. 

Miss Mary Lathrop is one of the most noted probate lawyers 
in the State, and Miss Ellen Witter is one of the most prominent 
Jand-oftice lawyers in the West. 

Women stenographers are generally notaries public. 

Women have held office more extensively in Colorado than 
in any of the other suffrage States so far. Most of them have 
been married women or widows with grown or half-grown 
children, , 

The right of suffrage has quite largely increased the number 
of women chosen to such offices as were already open to them 
before. In Colorado women were eligible to the position of 
county superintendent of schools before their enfranchisement, 
but when they obtained the ballot the number of women elected 
to these positions showed an immediate and very large increase. 

The duties of the offices which the women hold are performed 
in an efficient manner and aboye all things they are absolutely 
ponent DOES EQUAL SUFFRAGE CAUSB DIVORCES ? 

There is not a single instance on record anywhere in any 
court in the State, and there never in 20 years has been a case 
in Colorado, where a divorce has been granted on account of 
political difference, or where the trouble between husband and 
wife arose from politics, or where either one ever even claimed 
that politics had anything to do withit. So that the charge made 
against our State as to divorces being in any manner connected 
with equal suffrage is as false as anything can be. Ditferences 
in religion between husbands and wives produce a thousand 
times more quarrels than differences in politics do, and yet no 
one would nowadays ever think of trying to compel a woman 
to choose her religion to suit her husband. s 
DO WOMEN LOSE ANY OF THEIR INFLUENCE OR CEASE TO BE AS MUCH 

RESPECTED ? 

The brazen claim that women will become unsexed or lose 
any of the respect of men is not only entirely without founda- 
tion, but utterly absurd. In the olden times men had the right 
to chastise their wives. They could take them out in the 
smokehouse and whip them. Have the men nowadays got any 
less respect for their wives because they can not lick them any 
more? Respect for woman is based upon her moral character, 
her intelligence, and her own self-respect. Women are not be- 
coming less respected because they have been admitted to col- 
leges and universities. Women are just as feminine in Colorado 
as any place on earth, and they are better wives because they 
are better informed and more companionable to their husbands. 
The enfranchisement of the wife has given another common 
interest to the household. It has had no tendency to create 
discord in the home. On the contrary, it has brought a com- 
radeship in politics, something similar to that of religion, that 
used to be found in many families in the East. 

There is nothing whatever degrading to a woman to quietly 
go down to the polls on election day once or twice a year and 
cast her vote along with her husband or brother or with women 
friends. There is not the slightest tendency whatever in Col- 


orado among the men to omit the ordinary politeness due the. 


women. In fact, I believe our women by their superior general 
intelligence and companionable charms command and receive 
more courteous attention than in any other State. Under equal 
suffrage there is a much more chivalrous devotion and respect 
on the part of the men, who look upon their sisters not as play- 
things nor as property, but as equal and full citizens. We are 
proud of our Colorado women. Nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of a thousand of them conduct themselves in a ladylike and 
exemplary manner and we know that the highest consideration 
of justice and good government justifies and demands equal 
suffrage for women. I have little regard for a son who swells 
up and says that he is better than his mother. To-day a boy in 


his teens in a country or a State where women are given the 
right to yote does not look upon his mother or his sister as 
belonging to the sex that must be kept within a prescribed 
sphere, but as a human being, clothed with the dignity of all 
those rights and powers which he hopes to enjoy within a few 
years. 

The differences between men and women are natural; they 
are not the result of disfranchisement. The fact that all men 
have equal rights before the law does not wipe out the natural 
differences of character and temperament between man and 
man. Why should it wipe out the natural differences between 
men and women? Both men and women of the various different 
countries where woman suffrage is granted are much different 
in their looks and manners from each other; and yet it has had 
no perceptible effect toward unsexing or making women less 
womanly than they have always been. 

To us people of the West it is utterly stupid for anyone to 
assume that the vote will lessen the present influence of 
women. The influence of any class of men, or any individual 
man, has neyer in the world been lessened because he had the 
power to vote. Such absurd and ancient falsehoods should no 
longer be tolerated or listened to as serious arguments. 


DO WOMEN BECOME PARTISAN? 


Women will vote for the right as they see it. They vote for 
men rather than party principles. That is one of the reasons 
that they are feared by certain politicians. I have heard it said 
great reformers never vote straight tickets, and women very 
seldom do. They are conservative reformers. Woman's ad- 
herence to party does not generally prevail as against her judg- 
ment on policies or candidates. They take the motto as a 
slogan, Within the party if we can, without it if we must.” 

There has never been a purely party measure that has been 
espoused by women in the Colorado Legislature. The women of 
all parties want the same things and have always worked for 
them together in perfect harmony. Men thoroughly understand 
that, in legislative matters, when they oppose the women they 
are opposing practically all of the women and the great inde- 
pendent yote of the State. 

Men are stronger politically than women, and men dominate 
the politics of the State and cities. But man’s domination is 
always influenced and often controlled by woman's natural and 
instinctive desire for honesty and better moral conditions in 
politics as in everything else. There is no such thing as a dis- 
tinct woman’s vote in the sense that there is in most cities an 
Italian vote or a Swede vote or a German vote. 

Men lose sight of these important considerations in the 
scramble for partisan warfare for oflice, but women will not per- 
mit them to be obscured by anything. 

HAVE COLORADO WOMEN LOST THEIR WOMANLINESS OR DETERIORATED 
MORALLY? 

The objection that “it is unwomanly” has been made to 
every change in the status of woman from the time she ceased 
to be a beast of burden and we men decided to give her a soul 
and a seat at our dinner table to the present time. The days 
when ridicule and contempt were the reception accorded any 
attempt of the woman to enlarge her activities or broaden and 
enrich her life belong to another century. We have to-day 
urgent need for better fathers and wiser mothers. The femi- 
nist leaders of Europe and the United States are changing the 
attitude of the race toward one-half of its members. 

To-day girls form 56 per cent of the pupils enrolled in our 
secondary schools and a large majority of those in all our high 
schools. The old days when women were compelled to keep 
silent are past. To-day in every field of human endéavor her 
voice is heard. By the legal establishment and recognizing of 
women citizenship, the intellect and character and reciprocal 
estimation of both sexes has been raised. The possession of 
the ballot has given women an interest in general as well as 
political affairs, and this has naturally stimulated the men. 

There is no real ground of fear for American marriages and 
the home. Nothing can break the bond between the sexes. Our 
own higher development will bring better conditions. We will 
have higher and happier marriages than ever before. 

It is an absolute fallacy—the assertion that the activity of 
women in politics is in any sense whatever a movement of the 
sexes against each other; in reality it is the making of the sexes 
more companionable to each other and nearer on an equality. 

Ex-Gov. Alva Adams, of Colorado, said before the House Ju- 
diciary Committee: 


I have known personally at least 10,000 women voters of Colorado, 
and I have never known one to be less a woman, or less a mother, or 
less a housekeeper, or less a heart keeper from the fact that she yoted— 
I have studied this question for 30 years. I did not go out 
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There is no place on this planet where women are more 
womanly, more modest, more charming, or more attentive to 
their home duties or better wives or mothers than they are in 
Colorado. In fact, we know that the broadened influence which 
the ballot has given them has very largely tended to enhance 
the very virtues and charms which distinguish true woman- 


hood. 
DO WOMEN NEGLECT THEIR HOMES AND CHILDREN? 


We have from childhood constantly heard the solemn asser- 
tion that the place for women is the home. I have never heard 
of anyone denying that platitude, and certainly the women of 
Colorado do not deny it. If there is anything in this world 
that a woman naturally wants itis a home. That is her natural 
place, and her main task in this world is home making. In fact, 
every married woman in this country is a self-appointed and ex 
officio member of the Mothers’ Home Protective League. But 
nowadays home is not contained within the four walls of an 
individual house. Home is merely the center of her sphere 
from which her influence should radiate. The home is largely 
the community, and the city or town full of people is the larger 
family of womankind. A woman can not merely stay in the 
home. Even to have a clean house it is necessary to have clean 
streets. To have clean streets it is necessary to elect a clean 
mayor. The same may be applied to all municipal officers and 
to school boards and health boards. In fact, all government 
to-day is in a certain sense merely housekeeping on a large scale. 
For some parts of this housekeeping the men may always re- 
main better qualified than women. In other parts of it women 
will always be better qualified than men. But it takes both 
men and women to make a home. Mothers need the ballot to 
regulate the moral conditions under which their children must 
be brought up. The men’s time is consumed in looking after 
industrial and commercial interests, but they need the coopera- 
tion and help of women in things governing home life. The 
community and the welfare of men themselves need the increased 
influence of women more than even the women need the ballot. 
Woman is largely responsible, not only for the cleanliness of her 
house and the wholesomeness of the food, but for the health and 
morals of the children and the conditions under which her chil- 
dren live; and if she is primarily held responsible for those con- 
ditions she should have something to say in the election of the 
officials and the making of the laws and ordinances by which 
those conditions are governed. 

Equal suffrage in Colorado has made a new and powerful 
community of interests in the home, and it is a good thing 
for all members of the home and for the home itself. The 
responsibility of voting does not for a moment divert feminine 
attention from home duties.. In fact, it accentuates woman’s 
place in the home by giving her an important place in its 
protection. 

But there is another serious and important consideration. 
There are upward of 7,000,000 women in the United States 
to-day who in reality have no home. Economic conditions have 
driyen them into the factory, the mill, the shop, and the store. 
They have not left their homes of their own volition; they are 
not earning a livelihood in competition with the men of their 
own election. No one will ever assert that women voluntarily 
leave their homes to become wage earners. If some of them 
think the ballot would help them to better their conditions and 
enable them to have homes, are they to be blamed and ridiculed 
for entertaining that hope? y 

Ninety-nine per cent of the women of Colorado take no more 
time in politics than to attend probably two or three political 
meetings every two years and go to the polls on election day to 
cast their vote. The women of Colorado, generally speaking, 
do not spend 1 per cent of their time in political matters that 
they spend in social duties. It only takes a Colorado woman 
10 or 15 minutes away from her home to cast a yote. But 
during those few minutes she is wielding the most tremendous 
power any woman eyer had on this earth for the protection of 
her home and the homes of all others. 

DOES IT INCREASE OR DIMINISH CORRUPTION IN POLITICS? 

There is no man worthy of the name who will deny the state- 
ment that the influence of his mother and his wife and his 
sister and his daughter is good. Her influence is beneficial 
from her childhood to her grave. Is there a man who would 
have the hardihood to say that he feels his mother, his wife, 
his sister, or daughter would be more corrupt than he is or 
less honest than he is in exercising the elective franchise? 
When you grant equal suffrage to women, it is our mothers 
and wives and sisters and daughters who are going to vote. 
And if you assume that the influence of the ignorant or dis- 
reputable women is going to outweigh that of the good and 
the moral women of the country, you are either assuming that 
a majority of the women are ignorant or disreputable or that 
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the good women will not vote, I most emphatically deny both 
of those assumptions. The records conclusively show that 
good women do vote, and every decent citizen knows that 
the overwhelming majority of women are moral, are intell igent, 
and are thoughtful and reputable; and they are as solicitous 
about the moral welfare of the community and society as the 
men are; and, in fact, more so. I have never heard of a 
woman being prosecuted or even seriously charged with the 
commission of a crime in regard to an election. I have heard 
it repeatedly stated—and I believe it is true—that the men 
are guilty of 99 per cent of all political corruption in Colorado. 

There may possibly be a few very rare cases where a woman 
has been implicated in some political crookedness, but if there 
are any such cases that I have never heard of you will find 
that she was put up to it by some men who were trying to 
shield themselves behind her, and there will be 99 men more 
guilty than she. And when it comes to the exercising of the 
elective franchise, I am absolutely certain that for every 
woman who may have been justly chargeable with any wrong- 
doing there will be 99 men who are more guilty. We have sent 
a good many men to jail and some to the penitentiary; and, of 
course, some of them may sometimes attempt to hide behind 
the skirt of some woman of whom they have tried to make a 
stool pigeon. But it is not true that women in any appreciable 
number whatever voluntarily enter into any kind of political 
fraud. They are intensely in favor of clean politics and honest 
elections. In fact, the good moral influence of women is 
splendidly demonstrated in politics. Generally Speaking, 
throughout the entire State there has been a wonderful change 
in the places and manner of holding elections in Colorado. 'The 
meetings for the caucuses and the polling places are all in 
respectable places, and there is no rowdyism or disturbances 
whatever about the polls; and our political conventions, while 
they are intensely exciting and the interest runs high, because 
Coloradoans are wide awake and ambitious people, at the same 
time all public meetings are conducted in an orderly manner 
and no woman need hesitate to attend them either as a delegate 
or as a spectator. 

No one claims that all women are honorable, and political 
power may occasionally uncover some moral weakness. But 
women are by far the most virtuous, most moral, and equally 
intelligent half of out population. A people will have a gov- 
ernment just as good as, and no better than, they are. 

One sure way of answering the question as to whether or not 
equal suffrage increases corruption in politics is to inquire who 
are the opponents of equal suffrage. Some of our opponents 
seem to get great satisfaction over the assertion that a ma- 
jority of the socialists in Los Angeles voted for equal suffrage. 
They do not mention that Emma Goldman, the most notorious 
anarchist in this country, is going about the country lecturing 
on “ Why I am not a woman suffragist.” ; 

Everyone who knows anything about woman suffrage or 
about human nature, or who has had anything to do with public 
affairs or politics, knows that the vicious and criminal vote is 
always cast solidly against equal rights for women. All those 
who thrive upon the violation of the law in any way or upon 
corruption in politics are the bitterest enemies of woman 
suffrage. Every gambler, every ballot-box stuffer, every political 
thug, every dive keeper, every depraved denizen of the red-light 
districts and all of their associates, everyone who is opposed 
to public decency, every professional debaucher of the public 
morals, and every conceivable variety of crook in the world is 
viciously and desperately opposed to women being enfranchised, 
and they never cease exhausting their vocabulary cursing 
woman suffrage. 


DOES IT DOUBLE THE IGNORANT OR FOREIGN OR CRIMINAL VOTE? 


As there are one-third more girls than boys attending the 
high schools of this country, the women are very rapidly becom- 
ing the more educated class. According to the last census, the 
illiterate men of this country very greatly outnumber the illiter- 
ate women. Therefore, extending the franchise to women will 
actually increase the proportion of intelligent voters. More- 
over, extending the franchise to women will very largely in- 
erease the number of native-born voters, because there are in 
the United States over 12 times as many native-born women as 
foreign born. It is also a matter of record that a less proportion 
of the foreign born than the native born vote, and as there are 
much fewer women than men immigrants the enfranchisement 
of women will therefore doubly tend to minimize the influence 
of the foreign vote. 

Another important feature is that the foreign women are 
usually much better in morals and intelligence than the foreign 
men, to whom the ballot is already given. 

According to the census of 1910, there are in the United 
States 7,500,000 foreign males and 5,800,000 foreign females— 
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that is, 129 foreign males to every 100 females of the same 
class. A foreign vote is objectionable only so far as it is an 
ignorant vote. Intelligent foreigners, both men and women, are 
usually very acceptable citizens. We also notice another inter- 
esting feature in this connection in Colorado, and that is that, 
owing to their Old World ideas which the foreigners bring with 
them, the foreign women vote but very little indeed until they 
become quite thoroughly Americanized. 

While on ordinary questions the foreign-woman vote would 
be very much like the native-woman yote, and would, to quite 
a large degree, duplicate the men’s yote, that would not be true 
of special questions affecting women and children or the home 
or matters of morality or questions of decency. This is one of 
the main points of the equal-suffrage question. And if women 
take the moral and humane side on questions affecting the wel- 
fare of the home and the good of society, it is of comparatively 
little importance whether or not on other questions their votes 
are duplicates. The taxes paid by women will very much more 
than meet the cost of printing and counting the extra ballots. 
Moreover, in a democracy like ours it is of the greatest im- 
portance and benefit to the whole people, both men and women, 
that all of the population interest themselves in all public 
questions. It has been repeatedly stated that a republic is 
sound at heart only when all of its adult members take an 
ardent interest in its affairs. Too many yotes can not possibly 
be cast in a right cause in a democracy which lives and breathes 
by the public opinion of the men and women who compose it. 

There is in this country no lack in our politics of business 
ability, executive talent, or shrewdness of any kind. But there 
is much danger of lack of conscience, character, and humanity. 
The business interests, which appeal more specially to men, 
are well looked after; but the moral and humanitarian inter- 
ests, which appeal more specially to women, are too apt to be 
neglected. 

DO WOMEN READILY UNDERSTAND POLITICS? 


The ludicrous assertion that women should not be allowed to 
vote because they do not know enough is only equaled in an- 
tiquity and absurdity by the little, old, familiar verse: 

Mother, dear, may I go swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter 

Go han 
But 


The women of Seattle knew enough to fire a crooked mayor 
in about 15 minutes after they were given the ballot; and they 
knew enough again, a few days ago, to defeat him for reelection. 

Women learn how to vote mighty quickly. They do not have 
to serve any apprenticeship to know the difference between de- 
cency and corruption or between an honest man and a crook. 
She always knows the difference between good and bad govern- 
ment and everything pertaining to educational matters or mat- 
ters affecting the home, and all politicians will very soon learn 
that she is exceedingly alert and well informed upon all moral 
questions and questions affecting society and good government 
and clean candidates. She comprehends intuitively and in- 
stinctively. In fact, on questions of that kind she is much more 
interested than men, and the advice of every married woman is 
of great assistance to her husband. In reality, on all questions 
of that kind, instead of a husband voting his wife there is a 
great deal more likelihood of the wife voting the husband. 

It is utterly absurd and idiotic to assert that women are not 
sufficiently intelligent to vote. And even if they had no more 
intelligence than the ignorant portions of the male population 
that vote, they have a great deal more honesty than the men 
have, and honesty is needed in politics of the present day even 
more than intelligence. They certainly have sufficient intelli- 
gence to decide whether they are properly governed and who 
they will be governed by. 


THE DEVELOPING POWER OF RESPONSIBILITY. 


Responsibility is one of the greatest instruments of education, 
both morally and intellectually, and woman never will become 
thoroughly versed in matters of politics until she is given the 
opportunity of studying them under the stimulus and check of 
responsibility. 

When we consider her handicaps—not merely her natural 
handicaps but the unnatural hardships imposed upon her by 
civilization and sentiment—when we consider that for ages she 
has been discouraged from trying to do anything outside of 
the home, it is no wonder that she can not do all things as 
well as men. Lack of ambition always limits efficiency. The 
wonder is that she does so many things as well as she does, 
Politically speaking, women are somewhat like uneducated 
children. They need to be given the aid and stimulus of suffi- 
cient imagination to know what the lack of education or of 
responsible citizenship means. 


your clothes on a hickory limb, 
on't go near the water. 
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The great economic questions of to-day affect the women just 
as much as they do the men. Their interests are mutual and 
equal, and her enfranchisement has conclusively proven in the 
six Western States that the result is a more enlightened and 
better balanced citizenship and a truer democracy. It has been 
said that the more civilization advances the more the interests 
of men and women coincide and the more the suppression of 
their proper sphere has decreased. 

One-fifth of all the women of this country have been com- 
pelled to go into the field of business and take positions formerly 
held by men and are actively earning their own support. The 
ballot is just as imperatively necessary to them as it is to the 
men. It is not only contrary to the principles of fair dealing to 
deny the women the right to vote, but this country needs the 
influence of her ballot, as will be conclusively shown by the 
result of her vote wherever it has been given to her. It seems 
to me infamous that women should be longer classed as political 
nonentities, the same as lunatics, Chinamen, criminals, and chil- 
dren. While there is a good reason for excluding all of those 
political nonentities excepting women, there is no good reason 
under heaven for excluding an intelligent woman from trying 
to better the conditions which affect her by the use of the ballot. 

There is no argument or objection ever made against woman 
suffrage that has not been conclusively disproved by the facts in 
the States where it has been tried. She has improved and 
adorned the offices she has held and the laws she has helped to 
make and made better the politics of our State, as she does 
everything else she touches. 

A woman who is self-centered and satisfied with the gratifica- 
tion of her appetite and vanities is not the highest ideal of our 
race and is not performing her highest duty to society or to 
humanity. f 

Back here in the East at the present time and in the discus- 
sion of the subject before the committee we hear some of the 
same old arguments that we heard in Colorado 20 years ago, 
when the campaign was on for woman suffrage in our State, 
and it is in the light of all these subsequent years that we look 
back at the absurd and ridiculous claims that were made at 
that time. Those objections have been demonstrated beyond 
question to have all been based upon prejudice, bias, and fic- 
titious assumption. : 

There were in our State a number of women who, before they 
were enfranchised, did not want to vote. Since then nearly all 
of them have been faithfully performing their duty. 

In all of the States in the,Union where men have been com- 
pelled to yield up some of their so-called inalienable rights and 
divide some of their assumed natural sphere with women it has 
been discovered that women can really cast an intelligent ballot; 
that equality in a material sphere works out to the betterment 
of both and to the welfare of society; and that equal political 
UERN those States is not any more listed as one of the ab- 
8 es. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE IS EDUCATING AND BROADENING. 


I have heard it said that the greatest school of life is the 
ballot box. The present world movement for the enfranchise- 
ment of women shows that under the influence of advanced 
civilization the nations of the earth are becoming ready for 
universal suffrage and the conception of society which it im- 
plies. Feminism is a world movement. It is a part of the 
eternal forward march of the human race toward a genuine 
democracy. The whole history of the development of civiliza- 
tion is merely the story of broadening the channel of human 
liberty and opportunity. All over the world woman is doing 
and thinking more effectively than ever before. 

An eminent author has stated that the most impressive and 
portentous development of our twentieth century social order 
is the woman problem. What is the race going to do with the 
woman? And what is the woman going to do with the race? 

When you consider that women started at the zero point in 
this country a hundred years ago, with customs and her own 
sentiment against her, and that her admission to the colleges 
designed for men was contested more stubbornly than her origi- 
nal admission to the primary school had been, we must admit 
that her rise in the educational world is a brilliant feat. It 
certainly has forever disposed of the argument that she is 
unable. 

Women’s clubs are a wonderfully educational movement. It 
is within the memory of most of us when the American women 
first began to form themselves into clubs. At first they were 
merely little local literary organizations. Afterwards the mat- 
ters affecting the welfare of the community were taken up for 
consideration; and then the women commenced forming State 
federations and afterwards national federations; and to-day 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, working in conjunc- 
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tion with the International Council of Women, are doing a 
wonderfully beneficial and humane work for the amelioration 
of the conditions of women all over the world. 

The women's organizations thoroughly realize that their 
cause for the betterment of humanity can be best advanced by 
giving the women the ballot. It is rapidly coming to a condi- 
tion where the intelligent women of the world are making this 
appeal for equal rights on the ground of natural justice, on the 
ground of the highest expediency, and on the ground of the 
abstract right of all women to all possible means of education, 
and all civil rights and privileges which the men enjoy. 

The change in the status of women has been so enormous 
during the past 50 years that to-day the opinion of educated 
women can no longer be ignored by educated men. Some one 
has said that the demands of woman suffrage is only one of 
the outward symbols of the stupendous evolution which has 
taken place during the last 50 years. 

The women of Colorado are quite largely members of various 
clubs, and they wield an influence that is hardly conceivable by 
people who do not live in the State. They do not only have all 
the clubs there are in other States, but they also have political 
clubs; and there is a great deal of family discussion of public 
questions, which all has an unquestionable tendency to educate 
and broaden not only the mind of the wife, byt the members of 
the family. Increased responsibility causes increased develop- 
ment and improvement, and increased development means intel- 
ligent action and patriotism, 

I have often heard it said that one of the largest book stores 
in Denver sold more books on political economy, sociology, and 
kindred subjects within six months after women were enfran- 
chised than during the entire previous 20 years. ‘There is no 
question but what the possession of the right to vote creates 
an incentive to broader thoughts and greater interest in man- 
kind and womankind for their mutual development. 

THD SCHOOLS OF COLORADO, 

In proportion to our American, white, female population the 
birth rate and the increase in our school population in Colorado 
is larger than in any male-suffrage State in the Union; and the 
women county superintendents and the nearly 700 women mem- 
bers of our school boards are a perpetual guaranty that, in pro- 
portion to our financial resources, our schools are certainly as 
good, and I believe they are by far the best of any State in 
the Union. 

I was the principal of the Leadville High School in 1881-82, 
and in 1884-1886 was the county superintendent of that county, 
and I have ever since taken an active interest in the schools and 
colleges of our State. 

The life of a nation depends on the welfare of its children. 
Colorado spends more money per capita on her schools than 
any other State in the Union. There is no difference made in 
the salaries of teachers on account of sex. The children have 
a right to legal protection, and their mothers, who are their 
natural and best guardians, have a right to be given every means 
necessary for their protection. 

There is not a child in Colorado but what has a seat in a 
school and is guarded by law compelling its parents to allow it 
to go to school. Does anyone believe for a moment that if the 
women had the power to make themselves felt in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs that there would be to-day 100,000 chil- 
dren on half-time in the schools of New York City and 25,000 
without seats in schools in the city of Philadelphia and an equal 
proportion in Chicago and many other large cities in this coun- 
try? Joes any sane person believe that if the women of this 
country had a vote it would have taken 50 years to have 
passed the bill that just passed Congress creating a Federal bu- 
reau for the protection of children? The statistics will show that, 
practically speaking, there are no illiterate voters in the State 
of Colorado. A very large part of our population is American 
born. The foreign-born voters must be fully naturalized citi- 
zens and must have resided at least one year in our State; 
therefore neither men nor women are allowed to vote until they 
are fully identified and acquainted with our affairs and con- 
ditions. 

Women have equal suffrage in school elections, I believe, in 30 
States of the Union. Has anyone ever had the effrontery to 
assert that their influence has contaminated or had any evil 
effect upon school elections or made less effective the teaching 
or moral instruction in those States? There never was a moral 
law started anywhere in any State in this Republic but what 
it has had the approval of a great majority of the women and 
most of them would support it if they were given the power to 
do so. Everyone knows that there is a much stronger propen- 
sity in women than in men toward the discharge of duties relat- 
ing to child life. Their moral, educational, and health con- 
ditions depend largely upon woman for development, and she 


can not efficiently discharge these obligations without concern- 
ing herself as to the laws regulating such affairs. If she is 
given the ballot she then has the power to safeguard the chil- 
dren by giving to them the protection of important laws. It 
is said that in many States where women have a right to vote 
upon school elections that the women pay comparatively little 
attention to them. That may be true where there is no special 
interest or moral question involved and where the candidates 
are equally worthy. But where one candidate represents the 
moral and another the immoral side of questions affecting the 
welfare of children the women invariably take an active in- 
terest, and it is needless to say that they are always on the side 
of decency. 

In the State of Colorado women have always had the right to 
vote in school elections; and it is true that they formerly paid 
comparatively little attention to it, excepting, as I have stated, 
when some moral issue was at stake. But since they have been 
given the full right and responsibility of voting, tens of thou- 
sands of women vote at every election who neyer in former days 
thought of voting at a school election. 

Another helpful and healthful feature is that prominent 
women—wives of men in well-to-do circumstances—who have 
no children, or whose children have grown up, are beginning 
more and more to recognize the obligations which they owe to 
others not so fortunate in personal protection; and large num- 
bers of them spend a great deal of time and money in their 
efforts and successful determination of bettering the laws and 
conditions surrounding the children of the poor and helpless. 
A glance at the laws, which I have given, will convince anyone 
that the enfranchisement of women has exercised a beneficent 
influence upon the public schools, and toward bettering all 
school conditions, and for the general protection and welfare of 
the youth of our Commonwealth. 

It has been stated that “ Women the world over are reform- 
ers.“ That is unquestionably true, and it is equally true that 
women are progressive. But they are sanely and conservatively 
progressive. They are never fanatical or revolutionary. They 
are wisely discriminating and shrewd in their public actions. 
They interest themselves primarily in things of the home, things 
that make for purity, decency, and humanity; movements that 
are more social than political; matters that pertain to educa- 
tion, morals, civic beauty, charities and corrections, sanitation 
of schoolhouses, charitable and reformatory institutions, and 
specially and above all, everything relating to children. 


ELECTION-DAY CUSTOMS IN COLORADO. 


One of the greatest outrages that has ever been perpetrated 
upon any class of public-spirited and splendid citizens is the in- 
famous misrepresentations sent out by tourists, critics, and 
anonymous liars about election-day customs in Colorado; and 
to us the amazing part of it is, why the eastern press will swal- 
low and publish such stuff without ever making the slightest 
effort to verify it, and, in fact, positively refuse to publish the 
truth about the actual facts in the suffrage States. The result 
is the general public have imbibed a large per cent of the lurid, 
slanderous, and mercenary libels concerning woman suffrage. 
An election day in Colorado is in no way different from elec- 
tion day in States where only male suffrage obtains, excepting 
that there is an entire lack of drunkenness and disorder of every 
kind. Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, in a public address, recently said 
that in 17 years of her actual experience she had never yet seen 
an intoxicated man or heard an oath or seen a discourteous ac- 
tion toward any woman at the polling places. 

My wife goes to the polls with me, and she, like all other 
women, always votes absolutely as she wills, and she never wills 
to vote for a bad man, even if he is on my ticket. The slanders 
which we hear about woman suffrage not only debase the peo- 
ple who utter them, but they are an impeachment of the decency 
and honesty of womanhood everywhere. 

In residence sections the polling place is usually at a private 
house. There is never the least disorder at the polls, no dis- 
courtesy or offense of any kind. It is not as trying and does 
not require as long as it does to go to a dry-goods or grocery 
store. Women often sit beside the men as judges of elections, 
and nearly always two women act as clerks of election. Women 
attend political meetings quite generally, and their presence 
always insures order and decorous procedure. 

I have never seen any serious disturbance at any political 
meeting in my State nor witnessed the slightest disorder at any 
polling place during the past 18 years. The women often take 
their babies to the polls in a gocart. 

A man must give his exact age, while a woman only swears 
she is over 21 years old. 

Husband and wife, father and daughter, brothers and sis- 
ters, or women in pairs or little groups go to the polls to- 
gether as to any other meeting. No political party nor the 
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officials of any party would think of locating a polling place 
anywhere where a woman would hesitate to go. The polls are 
as much protected as the post office or any other respectable 
place. Every man shows the utmost respect to every woman 
at the polls. There is no electioneering within 100 feet of the 
polls. Everything about the polling booth is courteous and 
orderly. Immoral wemen do net disturb or trouble good 
women any more at the polls than they do at a store or at a 
theater. Generally speaking, there are no saloons in the resi- 
dence portions of any city or town, and I would say ninety-five 
precincts out of every hundred in the State have no saloons in 
them, and in ninety-nine out ef every hundred precincts in ithe 
State there are no immoral women. Women are nothing like 
as venal as men naturally, and, in fact, there is never any 
attempt made to corrupt them. In fact, women give an atmos- 
phere of decency and respectability to the voting places. In 
the elections they are treated with all due respect and make 
election day one of pleasure instead of one of riot and drunk- 
enness. 

Polling places are not only in proper and convenient buid- 
ings, but they are always orderly and clean. There is no 
smoking or swearing or unseemly conduct of any kind. The 
individual dignity of women is strengthened by the ballot. I 
never knew of a woman being even embarrassed at the polls 
or at any public meeting. While the women take as much 
interest in voting as do the men, they do not neglect their 
home duties by standing on the streets talking politics. 

The difference between “influence” and “power” can 
readily be seen by comparing the results in Colorado and in 
other States where women do not vote. The women of our 
State have lost none of their influence, but they have in addi- 
tion the power of the constituency, and the men of our moun- 
tain republic who are chivalrous enough to do the women 
justice are chivalrous enough still to keep them enthrened by 
their sides. 

RESULT OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 

I have lived in Colorado for 31 years and have taken an 
active part in public affairs during practically all of that 
time. I personally know the condition of politics before and 
since woman suffrage was granted; and while my judgment 
may not coincide with some others, I certainly have no reason 
for making any erroneous ‘statements or expressing other than 
my candid judgment, and I can honestly and conscientiously 
say that I do not know of any bad effects whatever that 
woman suffrage has had in fhe State of Colorado, and I do 
know of enough good that they have accomplished to fill many 
volumes. 

At the time it was adopted in Colorado people both feared 
and expected too much as a result of woman suffrage. In fact, 
the enthusiasts for every reform hope for more than they 
realize, while the opponents always fear the worst possible 
results. Woman suffrage has not brought about the millennium. 
It has not entirely changed human nature nor abolished dis- 
honesty or crime. But, in the language ef Colorado's grand old 
man, Senator Henry M. Teller— 

Woman suffrage has resulted in nothing that is objectionable and in 
much that is advantageous. ye 

I believe I could prepare a list of at least a thousand bene- 
ficial results of equal suffrage in Colorado and an equal number 
of reasons why women should vote. I will not at all attempt 
to enumerate them, but in addition to these I have already men- 
tioned will merely give in a very general and possibly somewhat 
disconnected way some of the results as I see them. 

Equal suffrage has unquestionably compelled a very great 
improvement in the standing and moral characier of the candi- 
dates nominated for office by all political parties. 

It has equally improved the political conventions, assemblies, 
and public meetings and the management of all the different 
political campaigns previous to elections. 

It has made much more orderly and better polling places and 
election-day customs have wonderfully improved. 

It has greatly improved the interest of both men and women 
in the public affairs of the State and the municipalities. 

It educates and broadens a woman's sphere of information, 
and makes her take a more intelligent interest in public affairs. 
It makes her more companionable, and consequently increases 
her intellectual standing, dignity, and influence. 

It is a family bond and tie that binds the husband and wife 

ther. 
in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred the best and often 
the only political adviser a Colorado politician has is his wife. 
Any reasonable fair-minded person who has ever lived in Colo- 
rado six months knows that our women count for a great deal 
more, there is more attention paid to their wishes, and much 
greater weight given to their opinions and judgment than there 


is or ever was in any State where they are denied the power 
that equal suffrage gives them. 

Some one has said that in our political conventions a few 
women are as ‘good as.a whole squad of police. Our women are 
well advised; their judgment is good. Their opinions are en- 
titled to and nearly always receive due respect. It is true that 
more or Jess political chicanery always has, and probably 
always will, exist among some politicians in the State, not 
because of, but in spite of woman suffrage. Just the same as 
crime exists, not because of criminal laws, but in spite of them. 

At this fall's election there will be nearly a million women 
who will vote for the next President of the United States, and 
their influence will determine which way will be cast the 37 
‘electoral yotes in the ‘States of Colorado, California, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Utah, and Wyoming. 

IT BAS TAKEN OUR SCHOOLS OUT OF POLITICS. 

Equal suffrage has almost entirely taken our schools out of 
politics. One of our prominent educators recently said that 
there is more politics in school matters in any one block of any 
large city in this country than there is in the entire 104,000 
square miles of Colorado ‘soil. 

‘The ballot is the woman's peaceable, orderly, and dignified 
assertion and effective execution of her judgment and will. All 
the old shopworn arguments against woman suffrage that I 
used to hear from my grandparents when I was a boy seem 80 
ridiculous nowadays that they are a ludicrous curiosity to us 
people in Colorado. But those relics of feudalism seem to be 
still current back here in the East, in keeping up the ancient 
\bugabeo against the best, the most intelligent, and most patriotic 
‘women on this planet asserting the God-given right of every 
human being of self-protection. And when the undisputable 
facts of many years of actual ‘practical tests conclusively and 
overwhelmingly demonstrates the unqualified falsity of all those 
antiquated absurdities—demonstrate that they have become de- 
liberate slanders on the women of this country—our opponents 
are now in desperation resorting to all kinds of misrepresenta- 
tion as to the facts in our Western States. And what provokes 
us is thet these slanderers very often, to use a slang expression, 
“ get away” with their outrageous assertions because, at a dis- 
tance of from two to three thousand miles away, with no one to 
contradict them, their positive statements are partially accepted. 

While the 150 good laws enacted throngh the efforts of our 
women speak many volumes of publie records in their behalf, 
yet it is in ithe local city, town, and county politics that women 
exert the most direct influence. The nearer the home the 
greater the good; such is apparently the philosophy of her in- 
terest. Municipal government and school government at home 
are her special fort, and it would take many more volumes to 
‘enumerate the beneficial results of her moral and humane in- 
aires in municipal and educational affairs throughout the 

e. 

The composite judgment of all the governors of the six equal- 
-suffrage States is that women are more conscientious about the 
right of suffrage than men are. Women are much more careful 
about advising themselves concerning the personnel of the ticket 
than the men are; and she is fully capable of so marking her 
ticket as to express her individual choice, and that choice is 
always for the uplift of politics, No one need ever fear to 
trust to the women the welfare and good of the community, 
because their influence invariably tends toward the betterment 
of our moral, political, and civic environments. Equal suffrage 
has accomplished all that anyone could reasonably expect, and 
much more. 

Women everywhere being confessedly the most mitral, the 
most sober portion of the American people, it is inconceivable 
to us how anyone can dread their influence in public life 

I believe the securing of universal franchise for the women of 
this country would be the greatest step in advancement that 
‘civilization has made in centuries. There never has been a 
good law enacted in the State of Colorado in the past 19 years 
that the women have not actively worked for. 

The women of Colorado are more in favor of law and order 
and social morality than the men. The women on the various 
boards have brought about many beneficial reforms in our State 
institutions. No honest man need ever have any fear of the 
results of woman suffrage. Every crook may well fear it, be- 
cause self-preseryation is the first law of nature. With us, 
woman suffrage has long since ceased to be an experiment in 
any sense. It is well tried, thoroughly approved, and a perma- 
nent principle of our Government. The woman vote is a great 
and never-failing foundation or background of moral support. 
Some one has said it is in their dynamic vital force for good 
that woman suffrage has made its greatest contribution to the 
public welfare. The good effect of the infranchisement and 
the intelligent and public spirit of the women of Colorado is 
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one of the greatest gains to the State and to themselves. Citi- 
zens, both men and women, with intelligence, public spirit, and 
morality that can withstand public temptations are what are 
most needed for the welfare of a community. Women are much 
more interested in public affairs than they used to be before 
they obtained the franchise, and our politicians now deal more 
earnestly with home and social questions. There is no place 
in the world where the women vote where they have suffered 
the slightest loss, either of dignity or domesticity. 

Equal suffrage safeguards the home by scientific laws. But 
woman's influence has not only been felt in passing good laws, 
but very forcibly in the prevention of the passage of bad laws 
and in preventing the repeal or injurious amendment of many 
good laws. All women do not join in this work; in fact, a ma- 
jority do not; but a large number do, and no large number of 
men, either organized or not, do join in such work. Individu- 
ally, many men help. - 

Woman suffrage simply applies to the political sphere that 
principle of government that secures the best results in the 
domestic sphere, the mutual cooperation of men and women for 
the individual and general welfare. It is in the line of the gen- 
eral elevation of the race; it represents a higher civilization; it 
increases the power of those things that make for righteousness. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. Women by the 
hundreds of thousands are voting in Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho, Washington, California, New Zealand, Australia, Fin- 
land, and Norway. Women have municipal suffrage throughout 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and many of the English colonies, 
and I believe she now has practically full equal rights in Swe- 
den, Iceland, and Denmark. In some of these countries the 
women have been voting for generations; and in all of those 
countries and States put together the opponents of woman suf- 
frage have never thus far been able to find anything detrimen- 
tal to the cause of woman suffrage, or even find a corporal's 
guard of reputable men who would publicly say that it had 
produced any bad results. On the other hand, thousands of 
the most prominent and best men in all of those States and 

countries have repeatedly testified unqualifiedly to the good re- 
sults of woman suffrage. 

I will attempt, without giving the literal quotations, to give 
a synopsis of what hundreds of men and women have said in 
public speeches or put on record in addresses or articles in vari- 
ous magazines, They assert, in substance, that as a result of 
equal suffrage fewer politicians and more good citizens are 
elected to office; that women are the best citizens and can not 
be corrupted; that there is no bribery, and no corruption of 
women's votes at any election; that no campaign orator in a 
stump speech ever dares to tell a story that is not clean; that 
no candidate dares cater to the immoral-woman vote; that no 
party dares nominate a candidate of known bad morals; and 
that every party in determining and selecting its candidates is 
compelled to, and does, select men against the character of whom 
the women can say nothing, They unite in saying that woman 
suffrage purifies the body politic; that the moral, educational, 
and humane legislation desired by women can be secured more 
easily if the women vote; that the ballot leads to fair treat- 
ment of women in public service; that it is the quickest, easiest, 
and most dignified and least conspicuous way of influencing 
public affairs; that the ballot is a great educator, and that the 
women become more practical and more wise by using it; that 
instead of women’s influence being lessened by the ballot, it is 
greatly increased; that in States where women vote there is far 
better enforcement of the laws which protect working girls; 
that they haye neyer known an instance where the use of the 
ballot has caused a woman to lose her womanliness or neglect 
her home or her family; that there is no just cause or basis for 
political inequality between men and women; and that, tested 
by actual experience, equal suffrage means better laws, better 
candidates, better government, and consequently a better society. 

Gov. John F. Shafroth, of Colorado, says: 

Women's presence in politics has introduced an independent element 
1 compels better nominations. It has been a great success in 

‘olorado. Women will always be found upon the moral side of every 
question. It can not be that our mothers, sisters, and wives would 
have anything but an elevating Influence on government. 

Gov. Joseph M. Carey, of Wyoming, has issued a public state- 
ment within the last 30 days, in which he says: 

Woman [in Wyoming] exercises her right to vote and hold office as 
a matter of course. I am satisfied that women’s influence in political 
matters has been good. I know it has been a great advantage to women. 
as girls in schools and in young womanhood make preparations to hold 
positions. of responsibility In civil as well as in official life. Not 2 per 
cent of the yoters would . woman of her rights in this State. 


Within the last few years I have been more strongly impressed that it 


is right that women should vote and hold office use of the fact 


that many women have come into very important and responsible 
positions. - 


Ex-Goy. Hunt, of Idaho, says: 


The woman vote has compelled not only State conventions, but, more 
particularly, county conventions of both parties to select the cleanest 
and best material for public office. 


Judge Ben Lindsey, of Denyer, says: 

One of the greatest advantages of woman suffrage Is the fear on the 
ere of the machine politician to name men of immoral character. 

hile many bad men have been elected in spite of woman suffrage, 
they have not been elected because of woman suffrage. If the women 
alone had a vote, it would result in a class of men in public office 
whose character for morality, honesty, and courage would be of a 
much higher order. 

He further says: 

We have in Colorado the most advanced laws of any State in the 
Union for the care and protection of the home and the children. These 
laws, in my opinion, would not exist at this time if it were not for the 
powerful influence of woman suffrage. 

He also stutes that the juvenile court in the city of Denver 
would not be in existence, and that even if it was, he would not 
be its judge if it had not been for the woman vote. Both party 
organizations have been against him for years and he has been 
nominated upon independent or citizens’ tickets and elected by 
the women by overwhelming majorities. 

It is universally conceded among all those who are in position 
to know that equal suffrage has raised new standards of public 
service, of political morality, and of official honesty. 

Before the franchise was granted, women’s property rights 
in Colorado had all been fairly well secured, and since that time 
the last discrimination has heen removed; so that with respect 
to property women are on a basis of perfect equality with men. 

The splendid record of equal suffrage in Colorado for nearly 
20 years is not only utterly ignored by the antisuffragists, but 
is brazenly denied. Deflantly disregarding all facts and figures, 
prejudiced seribblers have rushed roughshod over honor, hon- 
esty, and decency in a desperate effort to secure something for 
their muckraking magazines that could be distorted into a 
showing or pretense that equal suffrage has proven a failure 
in Colorado. Only the people of the State can fully appreciate 
the infamous extremes to which irresponsible falsity and scur- 
rility have been carried by venal writers and speakers. The 
facts from which the true value of equal suffrage can be argued 
with mathematical certainty are easily obtainable. The ordi- 
nary honest man is not vicious in his opposition to equal suf- 
frage. Some writer has said that with him it is more a matter 
of sex antagonism, or a survival of the feudal instinct. While 
there are undoubtedly many reputable men in Colorado and also 
quite a number of good women who are still opposed to woman 
suffrage, certainly no man or woman would ever dare advance 
the so-called arguments that are in vogue in the East. Every- 
one in our State knows that the Colorado women have grown 
in strength and efficiency without the loss of the essential 
womanliness or sacrifice of any valuable traits, 


SAMPLE ‘ ARGUMENTS "’ AGAINST EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


An opponent quotes a newspaper interview with a former 
United States district judge in Colorado, published a good many 
years ago, in which he is reported as saying, “If it were to be 
done over again, the people of Colorado would defeat woman 
suffrage by an overwhelming majority.” Woman suffrage was 
originally granted in Colorado merely by an act of the legisla- 
ture, and ratified by a referendum vote, in the fall of 1893. 
This was done under a peculiar clause of the State constitution, 
which allowed the ballot to be extended to women in that way. 
For eight years woman suffrage existed only as a statute, not 
as a part of the constitution. Since that judge expressed the 
opinion that the people of Colorado would repeal it if they 
could, Colorado has, in 1901, amended the part of her constitu- 
tion relating to the qualifications of electors, and formally 
struck out the word “male” and incorporated, woman suffrage 
into the constitution itself by a majority three times as large as 
it received when first submitted and adopted in 1893. There 
have been a few ladies in the State who on certain occasions 
have expressed their disapproval of woman suffrage. Everyone 
has a perfect right to express his or her opinions, and I am not 
going to criticize them. . 

I make no reference to them, but will call attention to a 
trait of human nature. We have all noticed small children, 
especially some of them who are raised with a silver spoon, 
humored too much, and are badly spoiled and headstrong, who, 
if they can not always have things all their own way, will not 
play. Everybody can not be elected or even nominated to 
office, and everybody can not dictate who shall be nominated 
or what officials shall do after they are elected. e 

Women, especially during the past few years, since they. 
have become thoroughly well qualified, use their judgment very 
discriminately and wisely in the selection of candidates. The 
result is that the women’s vote has been the means of defeating 
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a great many men and some women who had political aspira- 
tions in our State; and while many defeated candidates and 
thwarted politicians have been good losers, some of them have 
not. And after every convention and every campaign there are 
a few people who are thoroughly convinced that woman suf- 
frage is an ignominious failure, and the way they conclusively 
prove it is by admitting it in the eastern papers. f course, 
that may be convincing to some people, but it hardly is to 
thinking people. And yet any disgruntled politician or disap- 
pointed candidate or woman whose pride has been piqued can 
give out a statement and it will be eagerly seized upon by the op- 
position press of the whole United States and heralded from one 
end of the country to the other. The only surprising thing to 
me about it is that in 19 years the antisuffragists never seem 
to have but twice been able to get any statements of that kind, 
which was done a few years ago and published in a rabid anti- 
suffragist periodical and are being repeated ever since and 
put in the hearings again, here, now. 

Some thoughtless or malicious individuals have asserted that 
the ballot has had a bad moral effect on women. If this were 
true, the ministers would certainly be likely to have found it 
out. In 1910 Mrs. Julia Ward Howe addressed a circular let- 
ter of inquiry to all the Episcopal clergymen and to all the 
Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, and Presbyterian ministers 
in Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and Idaho; also to Sunday school 
superintendents and to editors. She asked whether the effects 
of equal suffrage were good or bad. The results of her investi- 
gation were tabulated and published in the Woman’s Journal 
of October 15, 1910. The replies of the Episcopal clergymen 
were in favor more than 2 to 1; of Baptist ministers, 7 to 1; 
of the Congregational ministers, about 8 to 1; of the Methodist 
ministers, more than 10 to 1; and of the Presbyterian minis- 
ters, more than 11 to 1. The answers from the editors were 
in favor 8 to 1. In all, 624 replies were received, of which 62 
were opposed, 46 in doubt, and-516 in favor. These figures 
speak for themselves. 

It is a maxim in war and politics, and we sometimes follow 
it in the House of Representatives, namely, learn what your 
adversary wants and then do the other thing. Every vicious 
interest in the country would a thousand times rather continue 
to contend with women’s “indirect influence” than try to cope 
with women’s votes. 

A fellow that is no good can usually inveigle some good girl 
into marrying him, but he can not fool the entire female popu- 
lation, and when he runs for office they will quickly size him 
up and, in the language of the street, hand him what is coming 
to him. 

PRODUCES BETTER NOMINATIONS. 


Women always inquire about the character of candidates. 
Everyone knows that neither party loyalty nor any other in- 
fluence can prevent the great majority of women from scratch- 
ing their tickets for good nominees as against bad ones. The 
result is, there is not a State in the Union where the moral 
character of all the nominees of all leading parties and their 
standing as good citizens in the community is any higher, if 
it is as high, as it is in Colorado. It makes no difference how 
much electioneering there may be done in behalf of the party 
nominees, when a woman goes into the booth and pulls the 
curtain behind her and is left alone with the ballot containing 
50 to 75 names, she remembers having gone over a sample of 
that ballot before she went in there, and she knows the men 
she is going to scratch and those she is going to vote for. And 
while she usually begins by writing the party name at the top 
of the ballot, the same as her husband would do, she does not 
stop there. She goes down the line with her pen, and when 
she stops she has yoted what she believes is a good, clean ticket. 
I think one of the greatest benefits that has come to Colorado, 
and will unquestionably come to any State, as the result of 
woman suffrage is the fact that is universally recognized, and 
which no honest man who knows what he is talking about wiil 
deny, that woman suffrage has brought about a better class of 
nominations for all offices. They are always specially con- 
cerned about local offices. They always know, or know of, the 
candidates and vote with the greatest discrimination on county 
and city offices. The two parties being so nearly evenly di- 
vided in Colorado, it makes it imperatively necessary for both 
parties to nominate the best men they can possibly select in 
order to secure their election. 

During a campaign in Colorado the women always quietly 
try to learn the character of the nominees on each ticket. The 
questions uppermost in their minds about a candidate are, Is he 
a good man? Is he good to his family? What are the in- 
fluences behind him, and what are his business associates and 
moral surroundings? What kind of an official will he make? 


Political meetings in Colorado are nearly as largely attended 
by women as by men. Considering their opportunity to go to 
meetings, the attendance of women is larger in proportion than 
the men. My wife is not only the best but in fact the only 
political adviser I ever had; and every successful public official 
5 Colorado, if he told the truth, would make this same con- 

ession. 

Ex-Mayor Robert W. Speer, of Denver, says: 

Woman suff: 

PER asn S a ray gag important factor for morality and bet- 

One hundred mayors of the cities and towns of Colorado and 
the governor and nearly all the State officials issued a public 
statement some time ago in which they officially asserted most 
positively that woman suffrage has placed better men in office 
than under the old masculine rule; that a man must now pos- 
sess a good moral character to gain a position within the gift 
of the people; that anyone who wants good government ought 
to be in favor of woman suffrage; and that our women take as 
much interest in elections as the men and exercise their right of 
citizenship with equal if not better intelligence than the men. 
As a good mother purifies the home, so her influence purifies 
society and politics. ‘ 

Women are instinctively and invariably opposed to all evils 
that threaten the home or the Nation. Women’s public life is 
under a microscope. The occasional faults or foibles of some of 
them are eagerly seized upon and exaggerated by adverse critics 
as fair examples of the character and conduct of the entire sex. 
A few feather-headed and erratic individuals may be found 
everywhere and in both sexes. But common sense will ulti- 
mately prevail and these biased and wanton criticisms will pass 
and the place thereof will know them no more forever. 

COLORADO IS SATISFIED WITH EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


Light usually comes from the east, but in this case it is com- 
ing from the west. The logic of a progressive civilization leads 
inevitably to equal suffrage. Any assertion that equal suffrage 
does not work well where it has been tried is either based upon 
inexcusable ignorance or actual dishonesty. A proposition to 
revoke the right of equal suffrage in our State would be over- 
whelmingly defeated by the men themselves. I believe at least 
85 or 90 per cent of the men and fully 95 per cent of the women 
would vote against it. In fact, there is no talk of repealing it. 
There is no discussion about the matter in that way, except 
from other States. We accept universal suffrage in Colorado 
as final. We think no more about women voting than we do 
about bald-headed men voting. They are both intelligent human 
beings and good citizens. We would no more think of attempt- 
ing to deprive the women of the right to vote than we would of 
surrendering our State charter and reverting to Territorial 
days. The principle of the equal rights of women is irrev- 
ocably determined. Woman suffrage will not make a human 
paradise of society in a day, or in 20 years. But it will and 
has helped marvelously to make human society more human and 
make of this country a true democracy, which is neither a class 
government nor a sex government, but a government of all the 
people, for all the people, and by all the people. 

EQUAL SUFFRAGE IS SOON COMING IN EVERY CIVILIZED NATION. 

It is the great question of the age. The world is loath to 
accept new ideas. Custom has always been a tyrant on the 
minds of men. Reforms have always been viewed with sus- 
picion. A stubborn attitude of resistance to change may be 
classed almost with the instincts of the race, Some one has 
said that there has never been a new doctrine promulgated in 
all history that has not met with bitter resistance, and that 
it is a safe general proposition that any conduct widely at 
variance with an established custom will first be regarded as 
immoral, immodest, or at least unbecoming. These character- 
istics of the race constitute one of the basic réasons for the 
hostile attitude of society on the question of woman suffrage. 
It is custom and not reason that women have always had to 
face in their fight for the balot. Sneers and misrepresentation 
will temporarily even overcome the command, Do unto others 
as you would have others do unto you.” But the greatest 
intellects of the human race have from the beginning of civili- 
zation to the present time acknowledged that naturally women 
are intellectually our equal and morally our superior, and that 
they are entitled to all the rights that men enjoy. It has been 
the partisan, the prejudice, the bias, and smaller minds that 
have always desperately opposed any advance of womanhocd. 
I sometimes wonder if some of these individuals do not harbor 
a shrinking consciousness of not being equal to compete with or 
willing to face the result of fair treatment to women. I can 


not resist having a lingering suspicion that the actions of 
some men are a tacit confession of fear of the risk to which 
it would subject their imagined superiority. Practically every 
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broad-gauged statesman of the world has denied that any por- 
tion of the human species has a right to prescribe to any other 
portion its sphere, its education, or its rights. The sphere of 
every man and woman is that sphese which he or she can prop- 
erly fill. The enfranchisement of women is a constructive meas- 
ure. It is the next logical step in the political evolution of 
this country. No opportunity should ever in our country be 
closed to any human being who has the capacity to work 
therein. It is a disgrace to this country and to this enlightened 
century to longer disfranchise the patriotic and intelligent 
womanhood of this Republic. There never was a time in the 
history of the world when the mass of women was so intelligent, 
so right living and publie spirited. Jane Addams and Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton and thousands of other noble women, who 
have for nearly a lifetime been working in this splendid fight 
for womanhood and humanity, are entitled to the encourage- 
ment of our commendation and active support. I glory in the 
fact that they have enough zeal and patriotism to trample under 
foot the sneers of some of the members of both sexes and to 
carry on their magnificent work to victory. The world has 
never enfranchised as patriotic a class of people as the Ameri- 
can women are to-day. Patriotism is not confined to the male 
sex. Let us be big enough, broad-minded enough, humane 
enough, and honest enough to treat the women of our country 
as fairly as they are being treated in China. Let us be men 
enough to give the women a square deal. Let us show to the 
world that we believe in the Declaration of Independence. Let 
us evolye our male oligarchy into a twentieth-century de- 
mocracy. 
ANTIQUATED OBJECTIONS. 

In referring to the arguments of the opposition to equal rights 

in this country, an eloquent Senator once said: 

fe fi tpr! same things that sa 
fea pesto 8 . never did satisfy as 
woman that we know of. 

Wendell Phillips, in October, 1851, in his eloquent and cele- 
brated lecture, answered all of the arguments against woman 
suffrage that I have ever heard of, and time has conclusively 
corroborated the correctness of what he said. 

All the old objections have been swept into oblivion by modern 
experiences, and people who repeat them are mostly inexcusably 
ignorant or merely obstinate. Specious objections, slurs, and 
coarse laughter are no longer arguments. But unfortunately 
in no society has life ever been completely controlled by reason, 
but mainly by instinct, habits, and customs growing out of it. 
The race has suffered much through the tyranny of prejudice. 
The human family bas been burdened during all the ages by 
common prejudice and much ignorance. Many people do not 
keep pace with the movement of the world about them. 

St. Paul's command that women be in subjection, keep silent, 
and learn wisdom from their husbands has long since lost its 
authority. The old assertion that women should not vote be- 
eause they have not as much brains as the men was accepted 
as a eonclusive argument for some time after the stone age, 
but people do not waste much time considering it now. In fact, 
the Human race has developed too much at the present time to 
countenance dilettante speculation and nice theories about 
women's sphere and the female intellect and the duties of wife 
and mother. which are contrary to everyday common sense. 

It is probably a waste of time to argue against prejudices 
that are unreasonable and can not be reasoned down. Some 
people will harbor their biased and prejudiced notions until 
they cross the great divide. The woman’s success in all the 
fields In which she has been allowed to enter constitute a solid 
phalanx of thousands of indisputable facts, which demonstrate 
her capacity and merit, and we must appeal to the reasoning 
and thinking people to determine this question. 

Some one has said in substance that theories are thin and 
unsubstantial air against the solid facts of women mingling 
with honor and profit in the various professions and industrial 
pursuits of life. 

When T think of the 7.000,000 wage-earning women and girls 
in this country, I often wish I had the time to write a volume 
on equal suffrage. I would entitle it “Seven million reasons 
for the enfranchisement of women.“ In view of my actual 
experience and personal knowledge of the effect of woman 
suffrage, I have never yet seen or heard an argument against 
woman suffrage that had in it what seemed to me any justice 
or common sense. To us men of Colorado, people's prejndice 
against the woman’s vote is incomprehensible. But when we 
think of it, we realize that it is due partially to lack of infor- 
mation: of the evolution, the actual scheme of civilized life, and 
to the changed conditions of the present day, and also to a 
more or less inherited masculine repugnance to women haying 


any public capacity or recognition whatever. While in one 
sense that sentiment of men may be called chivalrous, yet, in 


another sense it is extremely selfish. It is not chivalrous nor 
even honest to be willing to permit a woman forever to do 
exactly the same labor as a man and only receive from one- 
third to one-half of the pay for it. 

Did you ever stop to think that none of the antisuffragists 
have ever come out to the States where we have equal suf- 
frage and endeavored to show our women and men the error 
of their way? There is a very good reason why they never do. 
The archæan objections and medieval arguments that they are 
still using in other parts of the country have been so conclu- 
sively discredited and shown by our actual @xperience to be 
ridiculous, that no one in our country would listen to them for 
a moment. We do not mean to be discourteous to anyone. 

Everyone has a right to his or her own opinion, but when 
objections are diametrically opposed to what we know are the 
facts and are everyday common experiences we can not resist 
looking upon people who shut their eyes to these conditions 
as either lacking candor or as being mental relics of former 
generations. In future years we will look back and marvel 
at the supreme effrontery of the male population arrogating to 
themselves all the wisdom, honesty, and patriotism for so many 
generations after generations. Posterity will be amazed when 
it reads tho history of the many centuries that women were 


disfranchised. 
THE POWER OF THE BALLOT. 


Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, says: . 

I am for unqualified woman suffrage as a matter of human justice. 

Jane Addams says that her strongest reason for wishing 
women to vote is because she has seen and deplored the unfor- 
tunate effect upon the character of women of the indirect 
method of persuasion and cajolery which their present yoteless 
condition compels them to use in their rarely successful en- 
deavor to secure the legislation of which they and their children 
are so sorely in need. For their own sake women must vote. 

Ex-United States Senator Thomas M. Patterson, proprietor of 
the Rocky Mountain News, has for over 40 years been a cham- 
pion of human rights and a defender of equal suffrage. 

Ex-Gov. Charles S. Thomas, of Colorado, says: 

To the breali-winning portion of the female sex the ballot is a boon. 
She is a factor whose power must be respected. Like her brother, she 
must be reckoned with at the polls. Hence it is her buckler 
industrial wrongs, her protection against the constant tendency to re- 
duce her wages because of helplessness. If no other reason existed for 
cont g this right upon womankind, this, to the man of justice, 
should be all sufficient. Whoever accepts the doctrine of the Declara- 
tion of Independence must believe in the right of woman to vote. 

Without quoting further extracts I will give a brief sympo- 
sium of a collection of articles by various writers and a synop- 
sis of many speeches that accord with my judgment and experi- 
ence upon this subject. 

Our Government is controlled by politicians and politicians 
are controlled by the ballot. While indirect influence has ac- 
complished a great deal, nevertheless we know that it is a 
wholly inadequate substitute for the actual power of the ballot. 
Legislators and public officials everywhere give very little heed 
to any demands that are not backed by the ballot. When the 
women are enfranchised they not only have a voice in the 
making of the laws, but they are in a position to enforce them. 
They can make or unmake the officials who refuse to perform 
their duty. We in Colorado know that it is simply absurd to assert 
that women who vote can not get what they wish much more 
easily and in a far more dignified way than the women who do 
not vote. We know that “virtual representation” is a detu- 
sion—it does not exist. We know that the ballot is the right 
protective of all rights. a 

We all remember that about a year ago an Italian woman, 
Angelino Napoletino, was sentenced to be hung in Canada for 
having killed her husband after much brutal treatment from 
him, including an attempt to compel her to become a white 
slave. Owing to the aroused public sentiment throughout the 
United States and Canada her sentence was finally commuted 
to imprisonment for life. 

In Leadville, Colo., within the past year, a woman was ar- 
rested for identically the same crime and under almost exactly 
the same circumstances. She was poor, ignorant, and friend- 
less. In her cell she wondered to herself whether the authori- 
ties would hang her then or wait until her babe was born. 
When her case was called in court the district attorney arose 
and said: “ The public sentiment of Colerado will not condone 
me in prosecuting a woman under such circumstances”; and 
she went free. We have capital punishment in Colorado, only 
applicable, however, to the most heinous cases. But the con- 
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science of the State would not permit the hanging or even the 
imprisonment of a woman for killing her husband in defending 
her own life and honor. > 

The first right the first woman on this earth started to secure 
was the right to know, and she has been working for thousands 
of years for the right to learn and work, and she is now seek- 
ing the right to control her own property, her own mind, and 
her own welfare. Her long years of struggle for equal rights 
is now culminating in a world-wide demand for equal suffrage 
for women, because there are no rights, either natural, social, 
or individual, that can be permanently maintained either politi- 
cally or in the courts at law save by the possession of political 
rights. è 

The good women of Massachusetts, in 1902, after earnestly 
working for 55 years, succeeded in getting a law making mothers 
equally with the fathers the guardians of their minor children. 
The women of Colorado passed that bill in less than 55 days 
after the convening of the first legislature after they were given 
the right of franchise. After a half century of earnest effort 
by “indirect influence,” only 15 out of the 48 States have 
granted that right to the mothers. In 33 States a father is 
the sole legal guardian and can to-day give away his children— 
in some States even an unborn babe—and the mother is helpless. 

The good women of Illinois appealed to their legislature for 
nine successive years before they succeeded in securing a State 
industrial school for girls. Senate bill No. 1 in the first legis- 
Jature that met in Colorado after the enfranchisement of women 
provided for the establishment of a home for dependent chil- 
dren. The women shot that bill through the legislature, the 
home was built, and in less than six months the State was 
mothering her motherless children. 

Women are not only learning what their natural legal rights 
are, but they are learning that the only way to secure them is 
by the proper, frank, and direct way, not by trying to influence 
somebody else. 

They are learning that citizenship is a pearl of great price, 
and, like other pearls, it must be worn and come in contact with 
human lives if it retains its luster. 

COLORADO IS THE TOP OF THE WORLD. 


Colorado is the bright jewel set in the crest of this continent, 
where she shines as the Kohinoor of all the gems of this Union. 

The Centennial State is a beacon light to all her Sisters. We 
are supremely proud of the advancement that we have made, 
and we are frank in according to our women their just and full 
share in its accomplishment. 

The voting women of the Mountain States have with splendid 
patriotism to the country and with a loyalty to their sex that is 
worthy of the highest commendation throughout this land 
pledged themselves to never cease working for the adoption of 
woman suffrage until every woman from sea to sea and from 
the Gulf to Canada enjoys the blessings of political equality in 
the same degree that they do. ‘They refuse to be content with 
their own freedom so long as their sisters are in bondage. They 
look forward confidently to the day when all women “shall be 
enthroned upon justice and equal opportunity and shall taste 
the fruits of that genuine fraternity which gives to all hu- 
manity the power of self-expression.” 

There is no foundation, in fact, whatever for the assertion 
that women can not compel the enforcement of the laws. No 
trouble of this kind has resulted from equal suffrage in practice. 
The laws are fully as well enforced in the enfranchised States 
as in adjoining States where women have no vote. Where 
women have the full ballot, they have often defeated bad candi- 
dates for higher offices, but no riotous uprising has ever fol- 
lowed. In fact, the suggestion that a law which was supported 
by a majority of the women and duly enacted would not be en- 
forced is a libel on American manhood. 

The International Congress on Child Welfare and the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers meet here every year. Those noble 
women are doing a splendid philanthropic and humanitarian 
work for the proper care and civic uplift of our youth. But just 
think what a power for good to our race ali those good ladies 
would be if they had the right of citizenship. Their work would 
be 100 times as efficient. If they and their sisters could vote, 
you can stake your life on the proposition that the politicians 
from Maine to California would sit up and take notice. We 
would have at least one woman juvenile court judge in every 
large city. They would have a mothers’ compensation law, and 
thousands of other reforms that would be for the betterment of 
the race. They would get their laws enacted! by Congress and 
by every State in this Union, and they would get them now, not 
after most of these noble women haye gone with a discouraged 
heart to their final reward. 


In spite of politicians and political machines, organized bodies 
of women are constantly securing measures for the alleviation 
of wrongs and for the bettering of social conditions. Women 
have just as much at stake ia the Government as men have, and 
they share equally in the benefits of a good and suffer equally 
the evil consequence of bad government. They feel as neyer be- 
fore their responsibility concerning sanitation of cities, condi- 
tions of streets, schools, labor, wages, charities, reforms, and 
every question which relates to the welfare of the people; and 
ay 8 as never before how powerless they are without the 

0 

The right to vote commands recognition from all political 
parties and representatives, which nonvoters never receive. 

We will never obtain our highest ideals of citizenship until 
free men and free women work together for the establishment 
of the highest human justice. 

EQUAL SUFFRAGE PROTECTS LABORING WOMEN. 


The status of women in this country has been and is now 
passing through a marvelous transformation. It is only a few 
years since it would have been looked upon as almost dis- 
reputable for a woman to work in a store or as a clerk in an 
office. That situation has entirely changed. If our social con- 
ditions could be perfectly ideal; if every girl when she reaches 
the age of discretion could be happily married to some man 
who would support her as he should and properly care for the 
family, the question of woman suffrage would be of much less 
concern. But to-day one-fifth of all the women of this country 
are compelled to earn their own living by their daily labor. 
Nearly 7,000,000 women are wage earners to-day, and the num- 
ber is constantly increasing. Woman suffrage is not respon- 
sible for bringing about that condition. It is the economic 
change that is going on in the life of this Republic. If the 
right to vote was taken away from the laboring men of this 
country to-morrow, they would within one year, and in many 
places within one week, be reduced to a condition of practical 
slavery: and it is little less than inhuman to compel the 
7,000,000 women to work in this country under conditions that 
would be absolutely intolerable for men. I look upon this as a 
matter of common humanity. No class of human beings can 
compel or will ever secure fair treatment either in the courts 
or any other place unless that class is given the power of the 
ballot. If the right of franchise is as important almost as life 
and death to men, why is it not equally important to women? 
If the laboring man’s vote can enforce fair treatment, labor 
legislation, and decent rules, at least comparatively so, why 
would not it produce the same effect in the hands of women? 
It certainly appears to me that every fair-minded man in this 
country, every man who is in favor of a square deal and of 
fair treatment to his fellow man, and especially to the woman- 
hood of the country, ought to heartily join in giving the women 
this right. If any of them do not want to exercise it, they 
need not do so. They are like children who do not want to go 
to school. They usually grow up to appreciate the importance 
of it, and these good ladies will reach that stage some day. 
There will be enough of them who do need the ballot and will 
honestly exercise it to creditably represent all of them. + 

Every adult who is not an idiot or a criminal is entitled to 
representation in his own government affairs. 

Woman suffrage is a necessity, both from a political and 
economical standpoint. A nation can not long exist that toler- 
ates conditions that discourage marriage and prevent the possi- 
bility of motherhood. 

The low pay and hard conditions of working women are 
largely due to their disfranchisement. With the ballot the 
women who do exactly the same work as the men will enforce 
the same pay. She can not possibly protect her interests as a 
wage earner without the ballot. I appeal for the 7,000,000 
working women of this country. I can not resist feeling that 
it is a crime against humanity to deprive them of the right 
to protect themselves, which they can only do by the ballot. 
She is forced to compete in the labor market with those who 
have full political rights, while she herself is a political non- 
entity. Extend the horizon of her life and the protection of 
her purity and the conservation of her virtue and her mother- 
hood. All that the ballot is to man it is and will be that and 
even more to women. Work should be paid for not accord- 
ing to the sex of the worker, but on the merits of the work. 
Where a woman is equally well equipped to do a certain kind 
of work, and does do it equally as well, she is entitled to the 
same rate of pay as a man. But she does not get it, because she 
can not compel it. 

Women claim the ballot as their inherent right, and they 
use it in the line of their duty as good citizens for the enforce- 
ment of the laws and the protection of society. Frances Wil- 
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lard once said that the best thing in the nineteenth century 
was woman's discovery of herself. One of the best things thus 
far in the twentieth century is woman's discovery of her duty 
to help others. i 

It is not a logical or any reason to refuse the franchise to 
all women because some women do not recognize the duty of 
voting. The women who so much need the right to vote do 
not desire to compel their sisters to vote. If the good ladies 
who oppose woman suffrage do not desire to perform the 
duty they owe to society of expressing their opinion by mark- 
ing a ballot, they need not do so. But I deny that they have 
any right to try to prevent their sisters from securing the 
right to protect themselves and perform their obligations to 
humanity. 

The most important subject, in fact, the greatest problem, 
before humanity to-day is— 


THE CONSERVATION OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


The conservation of motherhood and childhood. Where mar- 
ried women are forced to work in factories the birth rate de- 
creases and the death rate of children increases alarmingly. 
Many kinds of work as now performed by women is injurious, 
and the demand for more protective legislation for women 
workers is constantly increasing. The handicap against 
woman is too great for her to bear. Woman is now compelled 
to work under conditions that ruin her nervous system, under- 
mine her strength, and unfit her for the duties of marriage 
and motherhood. The result is it discourages marriage, which 
is unquestionably an alarming evil. Women are compelled to 
undercut wages. 

No man is free unless he has the fullest rights of citizenship, 
independent of all limitations. The right to vote is the high- 
est test of liberty. 

If men were superhuman, the interests of women might be 
sufficiently represented by men, and the horrors of the sweat- 
shops would be largely if not entirely removed. 

The late Hon. Carroll D. Wright, while still National Com- 
missioner of Labor, said: 

The lack of direct political influence constitutes a powerful reason why 
women’s wages have been kept at a minimum. 

Thousands of women are to-day working at starvation wages, 
and the conditions of women’s work are getting steadily 
worse instead of better as the number of women workers in- 
creases. Anyone who will study the recent investigations of 
women’s work and wages will painfully realize that working 
women, even in the United States, where there are fewer women 
and more favorable conditions for women workers than any- 
where else in the world, except Australia, need all the help the 
ballot will give them. In fact, women, even more than men, 
need the ballot to protect their special interests and right to 
earn a living. 

The experience of all history goes to prove that a disfran- 
chised class can not protect its liberty. It is not a theory, but 
a condition that confronts us. These millions of women must 
be permitted to earn their living in an honorable way. To my 
mind one of the strongest reasons for granting women the right 
of suffrage is the imperative necessity of her having that power 
to protect herself in the conditions under which she must work. 
The need of work is so great and the number of women that 
must be self-supporting is so large that the employers have been 
at liberty to dictate their own terms to the workers without 
regard to whether the wage offered is a living wage. If it is 
right that we should regulate child labor, it is equally right 
that we should regulate the conditions surrounding women in 
industry. ‘ 

While I have never given the subject any extended study, yet 
my impression is that there ought to be established in this 
country a minimum wage commission to consider this subject. 
They bave provisions of that kind in other countries, and they 
have apparently worked with great success. It would seem as 
though the soul of any fair-minded person would be moved to 
see the virtue of unhappy women exposed to the terrible kind 
of modern commercial life and subjected by hopeless poverty 
to the heartless demands of vice. With the ballot the economic 
condition of women will adyance and the chance to live clean 

and happy lives will be greatly improved. The granting of the 
ballot to women is along the line of higher development of our 
humanity. To-day women are engaged in 300 different kinds of 
industries. To me that is— 


800 GOOD REASONS FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 
I am not willing to longer sacrifice the virtue and health of 
the girlhood of this country upon the altar of a groundless 


prejudice. Women are ground down by the competition of their 
sisters to the very point of starvation. To my mind, the politi- 


cal enfranchisement of women is absolutely essential to the 
economic independence of the working classes, and it has become 
the world-wide issue of immediate and yital importance to the 
very existence of democracy. 

The wage-earning woman or girl to-day has absolutely no 
chance beside her brother, simply because she is not a recog- 
nized citizen by virtue of the ballot. I coincide with the humane 
belief that it is brutal and inhuman to force a woman to com- 
pete with those who have full political rights while she herself 
is a political nonentity. All workingmen and all men of every 
class regard the ballot as their greatest protection against the 
oppression and injustice of other men. It is only necessary to 
ask ourselves what would be the fate of any political party 
whose platform contained a plank depriving laboring men of 
the right to vote. No woman on this earth can be engaged in a 
higher or nobler or more humane work than in making an 
earnest and persistent fight for the right of her weaker and less 
fortunate sisters, who, through poverty and oppression and in- 
cessant toil, have no power to fight for themselves. It has 
always seemed to me to be a strgnge trait of human nature 
that anyone should strive so hard to prevent others from ac- 
quiring rights which they so much need, because, forsooth, he 
does not need them. Because I am well fed and well clothed is 
no reason why I should try to prevent others from enjoying the 
same. 

ADDITIONAL “ ARGUMENTS " AGAINST EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

I observe that one of the ladies who acts as the official repre- 
sentative of an organization opposed to woman suffrage has 
just presented an argument to the Judiciary Committee against 
my pending constitutional amendment for equal suffrage. T 
will only refer as a sample to one of the grounds of objections 
which she presents, viz: 

Because the suffrage is not a question of a right or of justice, but of 
policy and expediency; and if there is no question of right or justice, 
there is no cause for woman suffrage. 

I had supposed that people had ceased to dispute— 

THE ABSTRACT RIGHT OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


Natural justice is all on the side of women. If all people 
should take part in government; if women are people; if man- 
kind are and of right ought to be free and equal, in the sense 
that they are equally “entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness”; if all human beings are equally entitled to pro- 
tection before the law; if, as Lincoln said, “No man is good 
enough to govern another without that other man’s consent”: 
if “taxation without representation is tyranny”; if our Gov- 
ernment is founded upon the doctrine of “equal rights to all 
and special privileges to none”; in other words, if we believe 
in the principles enunciated in the Declaration of Independence, 
surely we can not admit that any class of human beings has a 
right to the exclusive usurpation of these powers and rights, 
or that these universal principles of eternal right can be justly 
denied to any intelligent human being merely on account of sex. 

President Lincoln also said that This Nation can not exist 
half slave and half free.” In a republic the ballot is the citi- 
zen’s right, and in the United States women are arbitrarily de- 
prived of this right. I look upon the recognition of women as 
citizens as being an act of simple justice; and I can not ap- 
preciate either the logic, common sense, or honesty of refusing 
to grant an act of simple justice to women merely because they 
are women. The present civilization will not much longer per- 
mit the physically stronger half of the human race to ignore 
the plain rights of the physically weaker half. The reasons 
why women should vote are the same as why meh should vote, 
the same as the reasons for having a republic ratber than a 
monarchy. A noted speaker has eloquently said that we enn 
not play fast and loose with the eternal principles of justice 
without being sooner or later caught in the net of our own weav- 
ing. Women are one-half of the human race. Why should they 
be born, educated, married, divorced, and buried under laws 
made exclusively by men? Why should laws regulating 
women’s labor, women’s taxation, women's guardianship of 
their own children, women’s power of will, be enacted without 
the consultation of women? Why should women and their 
children eat impure food, drink poisoned water, catch diseases, 
and live under immoral and degrading conditions over which 
they have no control? 

The natural right of a woman to vote is just as clear as that 
of a man and rests upon exactly the same ground. The 
woman’s-rights movement is a feminist evolution. Women 
should vote because they are women. To have a voice in choos- 
ing those by whom one is governed is a means of self-protection 
due to everyone. Democracy is not a matter of sex any more 
than it is a matter of race. The disfranchisement of women is 
a brutal usurpation of power, a relic of primitive barbarity 


or 
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when might made right, which has become unworthy of a nation or nationality having an undisputed majority of all the 


chivalrous modern manhood. 
Another assertion made by the opponents is a denial that— 
WOMEN WANT EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

At the time we submitted the question of equal suffrage in 
Colorado there were a great many. women—in fact, a large per 
cent of the women—who were indifferent. The large number 
of newspapers and men and women who have been engaged for 
a half century in ridiculing, cartooning, and slurring the ad- 
vocates of woman suffrage has necessarily had an important 
effect upon opinions of many women. But, notwithstanding the 
terrific power of ridicule and the effect of a great many so- 
called arguments and objections that we in Colorado know are 
absolutely ridiculous, the cause of woman suffrage is making 
the most marvelous progress of any reform movement in this 
Nation. It has made more progress throughout this country 
during the past 5 years than it made in the 50 years preceding 
that, in the general awakening of the country to the justice, 
and in fact, the necessity of giving the women of this country 
the right to participate in making and enforcing of our laws, 
and in determining who their public officials shall be. As in- 
telligent and thinking human beings, as an equal half of this 
human race, with the same patriotic desires for good govern- 
ment, with really more at stake and a greater interest in the 
welfare of society than the male half of humanity has, it is 
inconceivable to me and utterly illogical and contrary to nature 
to assume that the women are unwilling to be granted the per- 
mission, if they desire to exercise it, of having a voice in the 
civic affairs of our common country. 

The best and most conclusive answer is that in every State 
where women have been given the ballot they actually do vote 
at every general election in as large a proportion to their num- 
bers as the men. ‘That ought to be sufficient answer, no matter 
what they may have thought before the right was acknowl- 
edged. Equal suffrage can no more be prevented from extend- 
ing to every State in this Union than you can stop the progress 
of humanity or prevent the ultimate survival of the principles 
of right and justice. 

Ordinarily light comes from the East, but in the matter 
of the enfranchisement of the best half of humanity, I am 
proud to say, the light is coming from the West. Eastward the 
woman’s star of empire takes its way! 

There is no more possibility of the right of equal suffrage 
being taken from the women of Colorado or any other State 
that has tried it than there is of returning to Negro slavery in 
this country. One is just exactly as likely as the other. The 
human race is not going backward. No member of our legisla- 
ture could ever even get a bill printed, much less considered, 
that would attempt to take this right away from women, and 
any assertions to the contrary are utterly and totally without 


foundation. 
MORMON INFLUENCE IN COLORADO, 


About the most infamous misrepresentation that I have scen 
in the press and heard, and which is being heralded brceadcast 
and reiterated all over three-fourths of the Cnited States as an 
argument against equal suffrage, is the statement that the 
Mormons hold the balance of power and control the politics of 
Colorado. 

I venture the assertion that there is not one individual out of 
the 800,000 population of Colorado who is old enough to know 
anything but what will brand that statement as a malicious 
falsehood. 

I have understood that there is one small settlement in 
southwestern Colorado that is composed principaliy of Mor- 
mons. They are good citizens and do not take any interest 
whatever that I ever heard of in the politics of the State, or 
even in that county. Of course there may be a few Mormons 
scattered over the State, but actually I am not aware that I 
am personally acquainted with a Mormon in the State, and my 
home county joins the State of Utah, and I have known the 
people of western Colorado for 30 years, and as well probably 
as any other man. I have never in my life heard, until I came 
east, that there was any such thing as a Mornion vote in Colo- 
rado, or that they cut any figure whatever in politics. I cnly 
mention it to show the absurdity and utteriy unwarranted 
viciousness of this attack against woman suffrage by appealing 
to the public resentment and hostility against polygamy. In 
the State of Utah the Mormons are and always have been in 
an overwhelming majority. They control the politics, not by 
reason of equal suffrage—that has nothing to do with it—but 
because they are in the majority. The chances are that if un 
overwhelming majority of the people of any State were Metho- 
dists, or Christian Scientists, or Catholic, or Baptist, or any 
other particular denomination or nationality that that denomi- 


yotes would naturally control the politics and the offices. i 


But it is outrageous to try to invoke the public enmity against 
polygamy as an argument against equal suffrage. If there is 
anything under heaven that would prevent polygamy from 
spreading, it would be the granting of equal suffrage. No de- 
nomination or nationality or individual class ever has or ever 
will dominate the politics of Colorado. an 


WOMEN AND PROHIBITION. 


It seems to me that the opponents of equal suffrage are any- 
thing but fair in their statements concerning the relation of 
women voting to the liquor question. In the cities where there 
are large liquor interests our opponents warn the moderate 
drinkers, and incidentally the people interested in the liquor 
business, that woman suffrage means prohibition. On the other 
hand, wherever the prohibition sentiment is strong, they loudly 
proclaim that none of the equal-suffrage States have adopted 
prohibition or abolished the saloons, and that the liquor inter- 
ests flourish in those States the same as before the adoption of 
woman suffrage. Half truths are always the worst kind of 
deceptions. 

In considering the condition of any people or State or city, 
one must look to their surrounding circumstances and local 
conditions. Colorado is popularly known as “the summer play- 
ground of the Nation.” It is one of the greatest resort places 
in the world and is becoming more and more of a tourist-resort 
State every year. Owing to the cool nights and delightful sum- 
mer climate, hundreds of thousands of people from all over the 
world come there every year, and especially in the summer 
time. A very large per cent of them are people who are in the 
habit of using liquor in moderate quantities, and while the 
liquor trade is only a comparatively small item, yet the revenue 
derived from the tourists’ business every year is an enormous 
sum. In fact, Colorado’s scenery and climate is one of our chief 
assets and will be worth billions of dollars to her in the fu- 
ture. Those tourists expect to be able to use liquor in a mod- 
erate way, the same as they do in every resort place through- 
out the world. I think that is one reason why the public senti- 
ment of the State does not favor absolute prohibition in Col- 
orado, and possibly it may not do so for many years to come. 
But when we consider the conditions in Colorado now and 
what they were before equal suffrage was adopted we have an 
opportunity of seeing the very great beneficial effect of the bal- 
lot in the hands of the women. At the time woman suffrage 
was adopted, as I recall it, there were only three towns in the 
State that prohibited the sale of liquor, and there was practi- 
cally no other dry territory in the State. Saloons generally 
were open all night and Sundays, and gambling of every kind 
was wide open, not in every place, but quite generally through- 
out the State, and there was comparatively little restriction 
upon the sporting fraternity. 

Colorado’s population has always been liberal in their views, 
and the result was that the public sentiment and the conditions 
that the women had to cope with were a great deal different 
from what they are in the older States. But they have secured 
the passage of a good local option law, and the public sentiment 
of the State to-day approves of it. Under the operation of that 
law 75 per cent of the agricultural districts is now dry; over 100 
of the cities and towns are dry, and practically all the residence 
portions of all the cities and towns throughout the State are 
dry. There is no open and very little private gambling. The 
saloons are closed on Sunday and at 12 o’clock at night. We 
have high license and strict legislation, and the conduct and 
management of the saloons are orderly. In fact, the great 
majority of the saloon people themselves are earnest in their 
efforts to comply with the law. 

Of course there is more or less contention between the saloon 
and antisaloon sentiments. But no one can justly criticize 
woman suffrage because it has not made Colorado a prohibition 
State. The women are entitled to most of the credit for bring- 
ing about this moral and businesslike regulation and reduction 
of the liquor traffic in our State. They have been greatly as- 
sisted by a large number of good men and also by the Anti- 
Saloon League of Colorado. 

While I have no definite statistics on the subject, I believe 
the saloon-license records will show that in proportion to the 
population there are not one-fourth as many saloons in the State 
to-day as there were 20 years ago. 

So that whether they have satisfied the antisuffragists and 
eastern prohibitionists or not, the women of Colorado have, under 
the conditions existing in our State, made a magnificent record 
in the cause of temperance and orderly conduct during the time 
they have had the ballot. 
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Women will not tolerate disorderly dives or disreputable 
joints that debauch minors or women; nevertheless, they mean 
to be just and are disposed to heed the general public sentiment 
and treat all law-abiding citizens fairly. 

The antisuffrage people criticize Colorado for not passing laws 
to cover conditions that never obtained in our State. 

There are some other reckless statements made and published 
broadcast concerning Colorado that I would like to answer, if 
time and space permitted. There are also some wanton slan- 
ders that are unworthy of consideration. While I would like 
to characterize them as they deserve, the fact is that the people 
who make these derogatory statements about Colorado, or about 
the effect of equal suffrage, are nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of a thousand people who never spent a week in the State 
and know nothing about it. And I simply ask everyone to 
inquire of people who make statements contrary to what I have 
said as to their length of residence in our State and their 
occupation, and I am willing to submit to all fair-minded people 
whether the statements of 95 per cent of the inhabitants of 
our State and an equally large per cent of all those who have 
ever spent any time in Colorado are to be brushed aside by 
the assertions of a- few slanderers whose opinions are based 
upon hearsay and prejudice. ; 

THE WOMAN’S MOTTO IS “ ONWARD.” 

The women of Colorado will continue to vote. The women 
of the world will continue to advance. The man or woman who 
tries to stop them will be justly relegated to oblivion. You 
politicians had better remember those three statements, because 
you will have occasion to reflect upon them. This is an age of indi- 
vidual liberty, and the male sex is not humanity, but only half of it. 
There will be no backward movement in the fight for equal 
rights. Not one foot of ground that has been gained will ever 
be surrendered. And the people who try to make a little tem- 
porary notoriety by an attack on the sex are doomed in the end 
to disappointment, defeat, and ignominious humiliation. The 
continued disfranchisement of women is a relic of antiquity 
that belongs to other days. Purblind politicians and people who 
cling to prejudice in spite of facts as plain as the noonday sun 
may keep on fighting and misrepresenting the good women of 
the suffrage States, but they are coming to be as absurd as 
old Canute when he placed his throne on the beach and com- 
manded the waves to recede. 

The women of this Nation have little by little been taking 
more interest in public affairs, been reading more and becoming 
more intelligent and better posted, and each day is assisting a 
littie more than the day before in solving the great problems 
that are to-day affecting the world. To say that she is going to 
take a backward step is to brand one's self as an imbecile. The 
150 good laws that have been placed upon the statute books of 
Colorado during the past 18 years are a living proof which no 
one can question that some mighty moral force has held the 
pen that has written those laws into the history of our State, 
and that hand is the woman’s hand. To attempt to deny that 
would be the same as denying that Colorado has progressed 
since her admission into the Union. 

In every civilized country on the globe the women are fighting 
for their rights. They are gradually winning everywhere. The 
day is soon coming when they will take the place belonging to 
them—squarely beside the men in the settlement of all public 
matters. It is a great moral reform. 

There will never be any surrender of any of the rights she 
has secufed. There will be no retreat sounded. Their slogan 
is “Forward, march,” And the whole world will rejoice and 
be benefited when they achieve their ultimate victory. 

Just as sure as the night follows the day, this enlightened 
Republic will extend the right of franchise to women in the very 
near future, for three basic reasons, namely: First, because it is 
absolutely right; second, because wherever tried it has proved 
an unqualified success; and, third, because it is not only ex- 
pedient, but the industrial, political, and social conditions of 
this country are rapidly making it imperatively necessary for 
the preservaton of humanity. 

It will be adopted first throughout the West within 5 years; 
in the North within 10 years; in the East within 15 years; and 
lastly in the South within 20 years. 

There will be a few progressive States that will get ahead of 
my schedule and a few reactionary ones that will fall behind. 
But, generally speaking, that is the order in which equal suffrage 
is inevitably coming thronghout this country. 

For the purpose of accurately showing the progress that the 
principles of equal rights is making all over the civilized world 
I will extend my remarks by inserting a statement which has 
been carefully prepared by that indefatigable defender of equal 
rights, Alice Stone Blackwell: 
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Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. EZEKIEL S. CANDLER, IR., 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 30, 1912. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 21279) making 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1913, and for other purposes 


Mr. CANDLER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am glad to vote for this measure, which 
provides for aid and encouragement in the construction of 
good roads. [Loud applause.] I always appreciate these great 
outbursts of applause when I take the floor to speak. I appre- 
ciate it because my friends always know when I do talk I 
advocate those things which are on the side of the people when 

addressing the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is certainly true. 

Mr. CANDLER, This bill, Mr. Chairman, while it seems to 
have been misunderstood by some, is very plain and very simple. 
As it is short I beg the indulgence of the House while I read 
it. It is as follows: 


A bill providing that the United States in certain cases shall make com- 
pensation for the use of highways for carrying rural mall. 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes of this act certain highways 
of 56 several States, and the ci subdivisions thereof, are classified 
as follows: 

Class A shall embrace roads of not less than 1 mile in length, upon 
which no grade shall be 1 5 than is reasonably and practicabl 
necessary in view of the natural 2 of the locality, well 
drained, with a road track not less than 9 feet wide composed of shell: 
vitrified brick, or macadam ere crowned, compacted, and maintaine: 
in such manner that it shall have continuously a firm, smooth surface, 
and all other roads having a road track not less than 9 feet wide of a 
construction Pe smooth, firm, durable, and expensive, and con- 
tinuously * n proper repair. 

€lass B shall embrace roads of not less than 1 mile in length, upon 
which no grade shall be s than is gee TE and practicably nec- 
essary in view of the natural to phy of the locality, well drained, 
with a road track not less than 9 feet wide com of burnt clay, 
gravel, or a proper combination of sand and clay, sand and gravel, or 
rock and gravel, constructed and maintained in such manner as to have 
continuously a smooth surface. 

Class C shall embrace roads of not less than 1 mile in length upon 
which no grade shall be steeper than is reasonably and practicably 
necessary in view of the natural topography of the locality, with ample 
side ditches, so constructed and crowned as to shed water 8 into 
the side ditches, continuously kept well compacted and with a firm, 
smooth surface by dragging or other adequate means, so that it shall be 
reasonably puos for wheeled vehicles at all times. 

Sec. 2. That whenever the United States shall use any highway of 
any State, or civil subdivision thereof, which falls within classes A, B, 
or C, for the purpose of 5 rural mail, compensation for such 
use shall be made at the rate of $ r annum per mile for highways 
of class A, $20 per annum per mile for vy shale Y of class B, and Sis 
per annum per mile for highways of class C. he United States shall 
not pay any compensation or toll for such use of such highways other 
than that provided for in this section, and shall pay ho compensation 
whatever for the use of any highway not falling within classes A, B, 


or C. 

Sec. 3. That any question arising as to the paper classification of 
any road used for transporting rural mail shall be determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Src. 4. That the compensation herein provided for shall be paid at 
the end of each fiscal yer by the Treasurer of the United States upon 
warrarts drawn upon him by the Postmaster General to the officers en- 
titled to the cust of the funds of the respective highways entitled 
to compensation un this act. 

Sec. 5. That this act shall go into effect on the Ist day of July, 1913. 


As is stated in the report: 


The basic principle of this bill is compensation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the use of the roads traveled by the mail carriers in the 
star route and Rural Delivery Service. The constitutional power of 
the Federal Government to construct or promote works of internal 
improvement has been debated from the foundation of the Republic. 

t The chief obstacle thus far in the path of N in aid of 
road making or of road maintenance within the several States has 
been the indisposition, at least, on the part of some of the States to 
agree to any measure of Federal control or authority over their roads. 


The danger of Federal interference with State or local affairs 
has been eliminated in this bill by the form in which compensa- 
tion will be made, and therefore that proposition can no longer 
deter anybody from voting for this bill. 

The charge has been made that the bill has not received 
sufficient consideration. This is absolutely unfounded in fact. 
I assert that no bill has ever been ted to this House 
which has received more thorough and full consideration than 
the present measure. In the first place, a conference was called 
of all the Members practically who had introduced bills of any 
and every kind on the subject of good roads. Having intro- 
duced a bill myself, I had the pleasure of participating in that 
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conference. After an examination of all the bills, and full 
and free discussion, this bill was framed, and met the in- 
dorsement and approval of all those participating in that con- 
ference. The people had long demanded some legislation of this 
kind, and our object and purpose was to all get together and see 
if we could not agree on some measure which would meet the 
unanimous approval of all those who had shown an interest 
in the subject by the introduction of bills. We were very 
happy in being able to reach a conclusion which removed the 
objections of all interested, and secured united action in order 
to accomplish results, After this bill was framed, Mr. SHACKLE- 
FORD was requested by this conference to introduce it in the 
House, and the various Members interested signed the follow- 
ing communication, addressed to the Committee on Agriculture: 
To the Committce on Agriculture: 

The undersigned Members, who have introduced bills on the subject 


of good roads, desiring to secure, as far as e, harmony and 
unity of action among the friends of such legislation, have conferred 
with a view to agreeing upon a After al consi tion we 


Mr. 
have further 
lly be 


caret 

have prepared agreed upon the subjoined bill and es 
SHACKLEFORD to ineroduce tt on if of us all. We ome 
requested Mr. SHA 

speak for the bill early and favorable consideration. 


Very 8 

Ezekiel S. Candler, jr., . J. Thomas Heflin, Ala- 
bama; Thos. L. Rube ssouri ; 
1 Joseph T. 
ames F. Byrns, 
Ten r Virginia ; 

ustin, Tennessee; Scott 


Cox, Ohio; 8 Neeley, Kansas 
Missouri; J. H. ke, Ohio; H. D. 

7 T. T. Ansberry, 

mpbell, Kansas; 8. F. uty, 
7 ore McGuire, Okla- 


James 


homa ; 
Mr. SHACKLEFORD introduced the bill and then presented it to 


the Committee on Agriculture, together with this communication, 
The bill was then referred to a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Agriculture, who gave it thorough consideration, and reported 
it back to the full committee, and the full committee then re- 


ported it to the House. After it was reported to the House it 
received the consideration of the Rules Committee, who re- 
ported a rule to the House authorizing its consideration as an 
amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill now pending. 
In view of these facts, nobody can truthfully assert that this 
bill has not received the greatest measure of consideration. 

It has been further asserted on this floor that there is no 
demand for legislation on this subject in the country. This is 
equally unfounded, for every well-informed man knows that the 
truth is that from one end of the country to the other there has 
been a demand for legislation in the interest of good roads for 
many years. We who have served in the House for years have 
seen time and again demands come here, session after session 
and term after term, asking for legislation for the improve- 
ment of the roads of this country. The Republican Party 
turned a deaf ear to this demand, and now that the Democratic 
Party, the party of the people, is in control of the House, it is 
high time that we should respond to this demand and give to 
the people this legislation. 

The people interested largely in good roads are not financially 
able and have not the time to come to Washington to press 
their demands. The great business interests of this country 
possess the money and have the time, and they do come here, 
and oftentimes, yea, I fear sometimes too often, get what they 
want. The great mass of the American people is interested in 
this subject, and as they are not able to come here themselves 
they must depend upon their Representatives here on the floor 
of this House to speak for them and voice their sentiments, and 
vote for thir interest. The question to-day is, Will you do it? 
[Applause.] 

It has been said further that this bill is wrong in principle. 
When did it become wrong in principle? It is desired by the 
people of the country, who are the source of all power, and it 
is to them we, as their representatives, must look for guidance, 
for wisdom, and for commendation. [Applause.] If it is wrong 
in principle, why did the two great parties of this country, rep- 
resenting all the people—because I think the people belong to 
one or the other—why did they in solemn convention each one 
declare for good roads? Did these two great parties intend by 
these declarations to deceive the people, or were they really in 
earnest? I do not believe that they intended to practice a de- 
ception upon the American people, because if they did they 
would be unworthy of the confidence of the people. I believe 
they were in earnest in their declarations, and that we who 
represent the people and these two great parties upon this floor 
must carry out these party pledges and thus be honest with the 
people and faithful to their interest. [Applause.] 
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But it has been said that the party platforms do not declare in 

favor of this proposition. Well, let us see. In the Democratic 
platform of 1908 we find the following: 

We favor- Federal aid to State and local authorities in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of post roads. 

This bill provides for payment for the use of the roads over 
which rural routes and star routes are operated. These are cer- 
tainly post roads, because over them is carried the mail of the 
United States, 

The Republican platform of 1908 declares: 

We recognize the social and economic advantages of good roads 
maintained more and more largely at public expense and less and less 
at the expense of the abutting deans! owner. In this work we com- 
mend the growing practice of State aid, and we approve the efforts of 
the National Agricultural . by experiment and otherwise to 
make clear to the people the best methods of road construction. 

In view of this declaration in the Republican platform and 
the declaration above mentioned in the Democratic platform, I 
feel absolutely safe in asserting, without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, that the platforms of the two great parties do de- 
clare in favor of Government aid for good roads, and I can not 
see how anybody can deny for a moment, after reading these 
two declarations, that the two great parties have declared in 
favor of this proposition. To deny it is to deny the plain 
meaning of simple English words, for in these two platforms 
the approval of these two great parties is written as plainly as 
the English language can express it. [Applause.] 

Therefore I come, and I appeal to gentlemen upon the floor 
of this House on the Republican side to stand by your plat- 
form and vote for this measure, and I appeal to my colleagues 
on this, the Democratic side of this House, to do as they have 
always done in the past, stand by the people; redeem the pledges 
of the platform; be honest and faithful to every trust; and 
give to this measure a unanimous Democratic vote. [Applause.] 

I introduced one of the first bills introduced at this session of 
Congress on the subject of good roads, and I made the first 
speech that was made during this session in the advocacy of 
the proposition, and I feel honored upon this occasion that I 
have had the pleasure of closing the debate in favor of this 
bill. I am greatly and sincerely interested in its success, and 
I hope to see it become a law. 

While I have the floor in this connection, permit me to refer 
for a few moments to some other propositions in which I think 
the people are vitally interested. In this Post Office appropria- 
tion bill which is now under consideration there is a provision 
in reference to the parcel post. I do not believe that the pro- 
vision in the bill would be satisfactory to any of the parties 
interested in that great question. Therefore I hope that an 
opportunity will be given for amendment of that proposition 
so as to meet what to me seems to be a demand by at least 
a great majority of the American people. I am a Democrat, 
and therefore I believe in majority rule, and I believe above 
everything else in this great Government of ours, in the sover- 
eign power as well as the right of the people themselves to rule. 
We are their servants and as their Representatives should obey 
their will. I do not want to see the people of this country 
longer dominated and oppressed by the express companies which 
have a practical monopoly of the carrying of packages through- 
out this great Republic, and it looks to me like the only way 
to take away from this great corporation the power which they 
have so long exercised to fleece the American people in the 
carrying of packages is the establishment of a parcel post by 
the Government; and therefore when it comes to that issue, as 
between the welfare of the great American people and the 
benefit of a soulless corporation, I do not hesitate or falter to 
decide where I shall and where it is my duty as a Representa- 
tive to take my stand. I shall stand upon this question, as I 
have with reference to every other question where a similar 
proposition was presented shall stand for the rights and the 
best interest of the American people, and the interest of the 
eines masses of the people I have the honor to represent. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Another question is the restriction of foreign immigration. 
For a number of years there has been pouring into this country 
a horde of foreigners who have no conception of our form of 
Government or any idea of the sacredness of our institutions. I 
shall not at this time, because it is not contained in the bill 
under consideration, take the time of the House to go into any 
full or detailed discussion of this subject. I just desire to say 
that I believe that the time has come when proper and efficient 
legislation should be enacted that will correct this great evil 
and save our beloved country from the blight of being overrun, 
at least to some extent, with an undesirable foreign element. 

There is another vital matter which we ought to consider. 
There is a bill which was reported by a subcommittee of the 
Agricultural Committee, of which I was a member, and which 
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has been reported to the House by the full Agricultural Com- 
mittee, which I believe should be considered and passed before 
this session of Congress adjourns. It is the bill preventing 
gambling in farm products. The farmers throughout the coun- 
try are demanding this legislation. They are the bone and 
sinew of the land, and the producers of the wealth which has 
made this country the wealthiest country in all the world, and 
has added glory and honor to the flag which floats above the 
citizenship of this great Republic. They have come to the Con- 
gress of the United States and are asking their Representatives 
to give them legislation which they believe is in their interest, 
and it seems to me that their voice should be heard and that 
this legislation, which I dare say is approved by a very large 
majority, if not all, of the farmers throughout this beautiful 
land of ours, should be enacted into law. 

I sincerely hope that the bill under consideration in refer- 
ence to good roads will be passed, and that these other sub- 
jects to which I have referred will receive the very best con- 
sideration at the hands of this Congress and become law before 
adjournment is taken; and I sincerely hope the legislation which 
will be for the benefit of the great mass of the American people 
shall be enacted into law. If this is done the Democratic 
Party, which is now for the first time in 16 years in control of 
this House, will prove itself to be the party of the people and 
will receive from them that welcome plaudit: “ Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.” [Great applause.] 


Memorial to Dr. Crawford W. Long. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL J. TRIBBLUE, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 23, 1912. 


Mr. TRIBBLE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I will print the article in relation to the 
unveiling of the tablet as a memorial to Dr. Crawford W. Long, 
the discoverer of ether, at the University of Pennsylvania. 

The article is as follows: 

THE CEREMONIES AT THE UNVEILING OF THE TABLET. 


“Dr. Crawford Williamson Long, who first made use of ether 
as an anesthetic for surgical purposes, on March 30, 1842, was 
memorialized on Saturday afternoon, March 30, 1912, when a 
handsome gilt bronze medallion was unveiled in his honor. 
The exercises were held in the Medical Building of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Addresses were made by Dr. J. Wil- 
liam White, of the university, and Dr. J. Chalmers Da Costa, 
of Jefferson Medical College. The medallion was modeled by 
Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, of the university, and represents Dr. 
Long as a young man administering ether for the first time 
to a patient about to be operated upon. 

“Provost Edgar F. Smith presided and introduced the speak- 
ers, after a brief invocation of Deity offered by Rev. Robert 
Johnston, of the Church of the Saviour, of this city. The tablet 
was unveiled by Mrs. Florence L. Bartow, a daughter of Dr. 
Long, after the address of Dr. J. William White. Dr. J. Chal- 
mers Da Costa followed and the ceremonies closed with a brief 
reply by Hon. SAMUEL J. TRIBBLE, who thanked the university 
on behalf of the family and the State of Georgia, for the honor 
the university had conferred upon its illustrious graduate. The 
presence of three distinguished Southern ladies, Mrs. Frances 
Long Taylor, Mrs. Alexander O. Harper, and Mrs, Florence L. 
Bartow, the daughters of Dr. Long, added great interest and 
dignity to the occasion. They came from Athens, Ga., for the 
express purpose of attending the ceremonies, and during their 
stay in Philadelphia were the guests of the university. 

“The addresses follow: 

THE RELATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA TO THE EMPLOY- 
MENT OF ANESTHESIA IN SURGERY. 
(By J. William White, M. D., LL. D.) 

“We have come here to-day to do honor to the memory of a 
son of Pennsylvania who was the pioneer—who actually led the 
world—in what was, perhaps, the most momentous attack upon 
pain and suffering—and, indirectly, upon disease itself—ever 
made in the history of mankind. That specific subject I shall 
not undertake to deal with in detail. But, as a preface to it, I 
should like to call attention to the way in which the labors of 
others, and especially of other sons of Pennsylvania, helped first 
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to prepare the field for the introduction of anesthesia, and later 
to profit by it and by the discoveries that followed and largely 
resulted from it. The interdependence of the sciences has long 
been recognized, as has the often surprising way in which what 
is called pure” science has led to practical results as benefi- 
cent as they were unexpected. It seems a far cry from the ex- 
periments of our founder, Benjamin Franklin, with his cele- 
brated kite, to the time, nearly 100 years later, when mankind— 
“Mid deepeni stillness watched one eager brain, 
With Godlike will, decree the death of pain. 

“And yet these two occurrences, of such tremendous impor- 
tance to humanity, are connected—and not remotely—by a chain 
of scientific events; and some of the most important links of 
that chain were forged by our teachers and alumni. 

“If we study the history of the great scientific achievements 
of the past we shall be struck with the fact that their true 
origin is almost always to be found in efforts usually distant in 
time and place, and often made in some other field of human 
endeayor. 2 

“The only addition of the nineteenth century to medical 
science that can be compared with anesthesia as a boon to hu- 
manity is the recognition of asepsis as a surgical principle. It 
is easy to show that Lister’s grand conception of the relation of 
bacteria to the diseases of wounds can be traced directly to the 
attempts of a provincial French chemist (Pasteur by name) to 
determine why a certain fungus affected the two varieties of 
tartaric acid differently. In fact, to that piece of chemical work 
and the further researches to which it gave rise may also be 
traced not only the magnificent development of aseptic surgery, 
but likewise our present positive knowledge of the microbic 
character of infections and our modern treatment of those dis- 
eases by vaccines, serums, and antitoxins, 

“Examples might be multiplied. The X rays, now absolutely 
essential to both surgeon and physician, were found by Roentgen 
while investigating the effect of electricity upon gases, with not 
the slightest idea of discovering anything of use in the diagnosis 
or treatment of disease. Bacteriology, itself the foundation of 
medicine and surgery, is largely based on the reaction of bac- 
teria to certain aniline dyes which were originally isolated 
merely to establish their chemical properties and commercial 
uses. The compound miscroscope, without which medicine 
would be where it was in the middle ages, came from experi- 
ments by physicists on the refraction of light, with no ade- 
quate thought of the new world it has revealed to us. Some 
entomologists who, for purposes of classification, were studying 
the wings and the skin covering and appendages of mosquitoes, 
accumulated facts that, applied by others, brought the death 
rate from yellow fever in Habana from 36,000 in a single epi- 
demic (1878) to zero in the years 1902, 1903, and 1904. M. and 
Mme. Curie, in searching for radium, had no thought that it, 
like the X rays, might cure superficial cancers. Metchnikoff, a 
biologist, when he studied the swallowing and destruction of 
microbes by the living cells of a small crab, did not foresee the 
manifold applications of the principle of phagocytosis to the 
eure of disease, and never dreamed of the opsonin treatment 
and tests of to-day. When (in 1846) Joseph Leidy, afterwards 
for many years our professor of anatomy, and until his death 
the greatest American naturalist, found in a slice of boiled 
ham, from which he had partly made his dinner, the little im- 
mature worm, the trichina spiralis, he did not for a moment 
suspect the significance of the discovery, or that it would ulti- 
mately involve hundreds of millions of money and even the 
peace of nations. 

“And so it might be illustrated, almost indefinitely, that the 
piling up of facts by those born with the impulse to delve into 
the unknown, or by those with the instinct to bring order out of 
confusion, and to group, arrange, and classify physical truths 
and living beings, has always gone on, as it is going on now, 
and that the great ‘discoveries’ that constitute the milestones 
of medical and scientific progress are always the result of the 
gradual accumulation of material usually made with no refer- 
ence to its beneficent employment. 

“But there is something else than ‘facts’ needed before the 
discovery comes. Ether may stand—as it did stand—for 300 
years on the chemists’ shelves while the tortures and agonies of 
injury, of disease, even of physiological processes like parturi- 
tion, go on unalleviated. Men there may be during those cen- 
turies with minds as keen and abilities as great as those of any 
who follow them, but the two—the physical substance and the 
minds cognizant of its existence—remain as relatively alien and 
unproductive as flint and steel in the absence of contact, or as 

the two poles of a battery without a uniting medium. That 
medium is difficult of precise definition. For want of a better 
term, it may, for my present purpose, be spoken of as a favoring 
intelleectual—in this case a scientific—atmosphere. This is 


always of slow formation. The facts are there; the men are 
there. But the currents of thought, the connecting medium, 
are absent. By the time the ‘atmosphere’ has formed, when 
the world is, as it were, ready for a discovery, there have been 
almost invariably (perhaps under unconscious telepathic influ- 
ences of which we as yet know nothing), several minds turning 
or groping in the same direction. 

One single example must suffice. The crowning intellec- 
tual achievement of the nineteenth century was the enuncia- 
tion—with convincing proofs—of the doctrine of evolution by 
Charles Darwin. The way had been blazed for him by Goethe 
and Erasmus Darwin and Lamarck, but their somewhat vague 
ideas had been allowed to fade into forgetfulness. When, how- 
ever (in 185S), after spending 14 years in collecting evidence, 
he was almost ready for publication, he received from a friend, 
Alfred Wallace, living af the antipodes, who had no knowledge 
of Darwin's work, a manuscript that contained observations, 
reasonings, and conclusions that precisely paralleled his own. 
In November, 1859, he gave his immortal work on The Origin 
of Species’ to the world. On October 11 of the same year, a 
month previous, Prof. Joseph Leidy, in his introductory lectures 
to the medical class of this university, said: ‘We are accumn- 
lating faets from which our successors may, perhaps, derive 
positive opinions in relation to the earliest history of organized 
beings, whether their species or various forms had a unique or 
plural origin, and whether or not the race of one age is the de- 
scendant of that which preceded it.’ 

“As we look back, with these ideas in mind, we find that our 
predecessors at Pennsylvania certainly had their share in the 
accumulation of the facts and in the formation of the atmos- 
phere that jointly led to the use of ether in surgery. 


In justifying this statement, I must begin (as we always 
begin here) with Benjamin Franklin, the greatest American of 
all time. That he founded the university (1740), advanced in 
every way the cause of general education, built and started the 
first American hospital (1755), and did all the work asa states- 
man, a scientist, and an experimentalist with which the world 
is now so familiar, may not seem to have much direct relation 
to our subject, except that it was all undoubtedly effective in 
fostering every sort of intellectual advancement. His most val- 
uable work, however, in preparing the field for the introduction 
of anesthesia, was in the vigorous and successful fight he waged 
against the bigotry, fanaticism, and ignorance which then, as 
how, were opposed to inoculation for smallpox, the greatest 
scourge of that and of many preceding centuries. Although 
inoculation had been introduced into this country in 1721, it 
was still bitterly inveighed against, partly, to our shame be it 
said, by the reactionaries, the * standpatters,’ in our own profes- 
sion, and largely by the clergy, who preached against it—as 
they did a century and more afterwards against the abolition of 
pain—as ‘subverting the decrees of Providence and resisting 
the punishments of God.’ 

“In 1732 a Rey. Mr. Massey preached from the text of Job 
li, T: So went Satan forth from the presence of the Lord and 
smote Job with sore boils from the sole of his foot unto his 
crown, concluding that the cutaneous disease of Job was pro- 
duced by inoculation from the hands of the devil, and the whole 
art was of infernal invention.’ 

One hundred and more years later a clergyman wrote to 
Sir James Simpson, who was employing anesthesia in child- 
birth, and characterized it as ‘a decoy of Satan, apparently 
offering itself to bless women, but in the end destined to 
harden society and rob Ged of the deep, earnest cries which 
arise in time of trouble for help. 

In breaking down by precept, example, and widespread proc- 
lamation of his views this biased and besotted antagonism to 
a great public benefaction, Franklin was as surely aiding in the 
discovery of anesthesia and its use as if he had foreseen it. 

“ The most notable American medical assay of the eighteenth 
century,’ according to an unprejudiced Bostonian, was the dis- 
course at the commencement of this university in 1765, given 
by Dr. John Morgan, which led to the immediate establishment 
of this medical school, the first in America. The same historian 
ealls Morgan the ‘ grandfather,’ as Benjamin Rush was the 
‘father’ of American medicine. 

“No single agency contributed more to the preparation for 
anesthesia than Morgan’s teachings as to medical education 
with its fundamental relation to the natural sciences, chemistry, 
anatomy, and physiology. It was begun on that basis in this 
country and in this school in the same year (1765) and has been 
earried on through all the intervening years on the same broad 
prineiples, through the period of Dr. Long’s attendance here 
and down to the present day. Its influence has been Nation 
wide—often world-wide—and as a factor in bringing about the 
condition of medica) science to-day it can never be ignored. 
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“In 1768 Benjamin Rush was elected a professor in this uni- 
versity. He was not only, as Mumford has called him, the 
‘father of medicine’ in this country; he was the father of ex- 
perimental medicine, the founder of scientific medicine, almost 
the first distinguished practitioner to evince, in the midst of the 
fog which then enshrouded our profession, the desire to dis- 
cover the underlying principles of disease and treatment. He 
was the most brilliant teacher of the day, and it can be readily 
understood that the man who, during the great epidemic of 
yellow fever in 1793, when thousands were fleeing from this 


stricken city. could write to a friend: ‘I have resolved to stick | 


to my principles, my practice, and my patients to the last ex- 
tremity, was not without influence on those who surrounded 
and on those who followed him. He wrote in 1812 that he had 
reached the conclusion that ‘pain does not accompany child- 
bearing by an immutable decree of Heaven,’ and that he hoped 
‘that a medicine would be discovered that should suspend sen- 
sibility and leave irritability or the power of motion unimpaired, 
and thereby destroy iabor pains altogether.’ 

It may well be that the echoes of such teaching reached and 
directly inspired Crawford Long, who began the study of medi- 
cine only 25 years.after the expression of this prophetic hope. 
Contemporaneous with or following Rush came Woodhouse 
(1792), who helped to break down the old phlogistie theory 
which stood in the way of all chemical advance, and who demon- 
strated that oxygen was given off by living plants—a fact of 
immense importance in the later studies of animal heat and 
respiration, and therefore in all our present views of the proc- 
esses of both health and disease. We can not claim Joseph 
Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen, as a ‘son of Pennsylvania,’ 
but as he was offered the chair of chemistry in 1794, and de- 
clined only on account of advancing years, and as he was in 
frequent correspondence with the professors and alumni of that 
period, he may, perhaps, with propriety be associated with the 
men I have described. Robert Hare (1818) added the voltaic 
pile and the oxyhydrogen blowpipe to the equipment, first of the 
physicists and then of the manufacturers of the world. Young, 
in his graduation thesis, in 1803, determined the presence of a 
digestive acid and the ferment action of the gastric juice 30 
years before the classical experiments of Beaumont upon St. 
Martin. John Redman Coxe (1809), though a medical man, 
was the first of all Americans after Franklin to propose a plan 
for electrical telegraphic communication; while Philip Syng 
Physick (1805) was the first surgeon in the world to use 
absorbable animal ligatures. George B. Wood (1835) built a 
still existing monument to his memory by putting forth the 
dispensatory of the United States; Chapman (1816), Gibson 
(1819), Barton (1789), and others made the school still more 
famous by thelr work and their teachings. In 1838, when Dr. 
Long came to us, the reputation of the school had so extended 
that our alumni—the pupils of the men I have named—were 
filling the most important chairs in the chief medical colleges 
of the country—two at Harvard, two in New York, two in Win- 
chester, Va., two in Lexington, Ky., four in Baltimore, six in 
Charleston, and, as has always been the case, some of our very 
best with our younger sister, the Jefferson Medical College. 
There were then 18 medical journals in America, and 10 of them 
were originated and edited by our graduates. Wit. almost no 
exception the systematic treatises then in use in medicine, 
surgery, obstetrics, materia medica, and therapeutics, had been 
written by our professors. In 1838 there had been put forth 
from this school textbooks on anatomy, 11 (the last, published 
that very year, having been ‘Practical Lessons in Anatomy,’ 
by D. Hayes Agnew); on surgery, 11; on medicine, 15; on mid- 
wifery, 12; on materia medica and therapeutics, 18, including 


the dispensatory. In addition may be named one of the first | 


American medical dictionaries, one of the first compendiums, 
and 81 important American editions of European authors, with 
notes and comments intended to make them more useful to 
American students. 

“Tt may certainly fairly be said that when Crawford Long 
came here at the age of 23 he found, as he could have found 
nowhere else in America, the scientific traditions, the intel- 
lectnal stimulus to original thoughts and deeds, the atmos- 
phere,’ in other words, that was favorable, probably essential, to 
his later achievement. 

“It is tempting to continue and to try to show by our records 
that, while Crawford Long's name, and therefore the name of 
this school, are identified with the greatest contribution to 
medical science yet made by America, there has been done 
here during the 70 years that have elasped since that memorable 


March 30 of 1842 much work that has already notably increased | 


the sum of useful knowledge, and much more that will doubt- 
less prove to be the foundation of some now unforeseen and 
unimagined addition to medical science. 


“ Gerhard, who first clearly differentiated typhus and typhoid 
fevers; Pepper, with his fundamental examination of the 
pathology of pernicious anemia; H. C. Wood, who first led the 
profession of the country to the intelligent study of the physio- 
logical action of drugs; Wormley, with his classical work on 
the microchemistry of poisons; Mills, with his researches into 
cerebral localization; Flexner, with his fruitful investigation of 
the cause of bacillary dysentery; Osler, with his study of the 
hematozoon of malarial fever; Guiteras, with his description of 
filariasis; AHen Smith, with his discovery of the hookworm 
disease; Leo Loeb, with his experiments in tumor transplanta- 
tion; these are but a few—not one in twenty—of the names and 
achievements that jostle one another for recognition, some of 
them belonging to the generation just reaching scientific ma- 
turity. The list would, however, be inexcusably incomplete 
without mention of that great contribution to general science 
made by Reichert and Brown, and recently published by the 
Carnegie Institution—a work which extends the doctrine of 
evolution to the physical construction of the protoplasmic mole- 
cules of animals and plants and opens an endless field of 
application to the difficult problems of specific growth, cellular 
and sex ‘differentiation, and to the explanation of metabolism, 
immunity, tumor growth, and the most intrieate phases of 
physiology and pathology. The great teachers, the distinguished 
practitioners, the writers of textbooks that have been the guides 
and consultants of thousands of medical men extend in an un- 
broken ‘line from Rush, Wistar, Horner, Barton, Chapman, 
through Stille, Carson, Agnew, Pepper, Leidy, Penrose, Wood, 
Goodell, to the present day. 

It is a gratification te think that we are participating in 
exercises destined to add beyond cavil or future question the 
name of Crawford Long to that list of distinguished Pennsyl- 
vanians who have well and faithfully served their profession 
and their country. There it rightfully belongs, and we may 
feel that his 1 ,er-to-be-forgotten act will be more than ever 
an example and a source of pride to successive generations of 
our students and alumni. So great a feat may never be dupli- 
cated. It is not given to many to take the first step in wiping 
out immeasurable agony and suffering. And yet, who knows? 
Lord Lister told me that in his very earliest days in Edinburgh, 
when he was still uncertain whether to remain there or begin 
his work elsewhere, he consulted Mr. Syme, who was then the 
leading surgeon of Great Britain. The latter told him that he 
would probably do well to stay there, but remarked that it 
really seemed as though there were not much left to do in the 
way of advancing surgical science, little thinking at the time 
that the young man he was talking to, his future son-in-law, 
would almost, alone and unaided, effect the greatest revolution 
in surgery and bring about the greatest step in advance which 
pas bom made since Harvey discovered the circulation of the 
b sl 

“It would be presumptuous fólly to assert that we are as 
yet beyond the threshold of our science. With each addition 
to human knowledge comes the possibility of some new, per- 
haps some overwhelming revelation of usefulness to humanity. 
The keenest foresight, the most daring imagination can not 
penetrate the first and nearest of the endless vistas that stretch 
before us. Some day anesthesia and asepsis—immeasurably 
the greatest advances of this age—may have only historic in- 
terest. But it is well to think that in looking back the names 
of Crawford Long and of the University of Pennsylvania will 
always be associated with the first of these, and that if we look 
forward there is every reason to hope and believe that those 
names will be an inspiration to the thinkers, the investigators, 
and the discoverers of the future.” 


CRAWFORD W. LONG, 


(By John Chalmers Da Costa, M. D., LL. D., Gross Professor of Sur- 
gery in Jefferson Medical College.) 
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Now and then a real leader. an original force, a truly great 
man comes into the world and moves us as one inspired. He 
dares to lift the veil which hangs before the mysteries, the 
veil which lesser men are too ignerant to observe, too indiffer- 
ent to regard, or too cowardly or incapable to displace. Such 
a man seeks truih and scorns wealth, courts labor and forgets 


ease, fights dragons and slays giants; is the slave to duty, is 
contemptuous of popularity, and finally wrings 
“The secret of deliverance forth 
Whether it lurk in hells or hide in heayens. 

“He originates. ‘Every institution, says Emerson, was 
once the act of a single man.’ 

“All such men have earned the reverent love and the eternal 
gratitude of humanity. Love and gratitude are the debts men 
owe to the memories of the heroes of progress because of their 
labors, pains, perils, and sacrifices. What would have become 
of the world without such men? 1 

“u en 


Perished in winter winds till one smote fire 

From flint stones coldly hiding what they held, 

The red spark treasured from the kindling sun. 

They gorged on flesh like wolves, till one sowed corn, 
Which grew a weed, yet makes the life of man : 

They mowed and babbled till some tongue struck speech, 
And patient fingers framed the lettered sound. 

What good gift have my brothers, but it came 

From search and strife and loving sacrifice? 


“The world is often ignorant of its greatest men. Men, to 
us nameless, made some of the grandest discoveries and per- 
fected some of the most remarkable inventions. i 

“ Who found the seeds of fire and made them shoot, 
Fed by his breath, in buds and flowers of fame? 
Who forged in roaring fames the ponderous stone, 
And shaped the molded metal to his need? 

Who gave the dragging car its rolling wheel, 
And tamed the steed that whirls its circling round? 
All these have left their work and not their names, 

“When a man has found a radiant truth, has done some 
gleaming deed, but has received no tribute of praise or glory, 
it is a peculiarly grateful thing to see the conscience of the 
world awaken and to find men place the name of their long- 
neglected benefactor 


“On Fame's eternal beadroll. 


“Seventy years ago to-day, on the 30th of March, 1842, and 
in the little village of Jefferson, Jackson County, Ga., anesthesia 
was first intentionally produced to permit of the painless per- 
formance of a surgical operation. This discovery was one of 
the greatest in the history of science and ranks in importance 
with the discovery by Harvey of the circulation of the blood, 
by Franklin of phenomena of electricity, by Jenner of vaccina- 
tion, by Pasteur of bacteriology, and by Lister of antiseptic 
surgery. The giving of ether as a surgical anesthetic was not 
a haphazard accident, but was reasoned out from observations, 

“The man who first gave ether for surgical purposes was 
Crawford W. Long, a native and resident of the State of Georgia 
and a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania in the class of 
1839. There seems a peculiar adjustment to the eternal fitness 
of things in the fact that a son of the university founded by the 
great practical philosopher, Benjamia Franklin, should have 
made one of the greatest practical discoveries of all time. 

“ Long’s great discovery was not made in a splendidly equipped 
institution of world-wide fame, nor by a professor whose lecture 
room wus packed with eager students, but by a modest unas- 
suming country doctor dwelling in an isolated village. Truly, 
greater things for mankind have come from the hut than from 
the palace, from the peaceful country than from the roaring 
own. 

; “We meet today in commemoration and celebration. In 
commemoration of the seyentieth anniversary of the discovery 
of ether anesthesia, and in celebration of the noble achievement 
of a great son of this grand old school. 

“We will strive to— 

“Part the mists which almost hide 
A man of former days, 


And spin upon the wheel of truth 
Some goiden threads of praise. 


“No one disputes that Long gave ether for surgical purposes 
over four years before Morton did, and at least two years before 
Horace Wells pulled the tooth of a patient who was under the 
influence of nitrous oxide gas. There is no claim that Morton 
knew anything of Long's observations. It is freely admitted by 
all that Warren, in the operating room of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, gave to Morton the opportunity to dramati- 
cally impress the world with his views. Morton and Warren 
made the world hear; Long made the discovery, and would also 
have made the world hear had he had a great city hospital as 
a forum from which to speak and a celebrated surgeon as a 
spokesman and advocate. Long has been criticized for not pub- 
lishing his discovery at once. Jenner waited 20 years to pub- 
lish his and after 20 years had only made 23 observations. Sup- 
pose some one had published about vaccination after Jenner had 
worked 19 years, would Jenner any the less have been the 


discoverer? 
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Long made no official claim to the discovery until 1849, when 
he told his story to the Medical Society of Georgia. He did so 
then only because his friends thought he would be doing himself 
injustice to keep silent. His intention had been to collect 
enough cases to thoroughly test the method. This was slow 
work in a country district in which surgical operations were few 
and far between. He used ether seven or eight times in four 
years. In December, 1846, he read of Morton's success. Soon 
after Morton, Jackson, and Wells became involved in a bitter 
controversy, and Long shrunk from such things and abhorred 
the patenting of ether. 

“In the statement to the Georgia Medical Society, Long pre- 
sented an affidavit of James M. Venable, then living, stating 
that ether had been given to him by Long on two occasions in 
the spring of 1842; an affidavit of Andrew J. Thrumond, stating 
that he saw Long do one of the operations on Venable; affidavits 
of E. S. Rawls and William H. Thrumond, declaring that they 
witnessed one or both operations; and other conclusive evidence. 
The original affidavits still exist. 


“Morton patented ether in 1846 under the name of letheon.“ 
Wells opposed Morton’s patent, went insane, and committed 
suicide in 1848. The Government never enforced the patent right, 
and Army surgeons used ether freely in the Mexican War, 
Morton getting no return for it. In 1849 Morton applied to 
Congress for a grant of $100,000 as compensation for his losses 
and reward for his alleged discovery. Jackson opposed Mor- 
ton’s claim. Jackson claimed that he had suggested ether to 
Morton. 

“The controversy was acrimonious and protracted. In 1852 
the French Academy of Sciences granted a prize to Jackson as 
the discoverer of ether, and a like amount to Morton as the 
first to apply it, 

In 1854 Dr. Long was persuaded to write a letter to Senator 
Dawson, of Georgia, telling the story of the discovery in 1842. 
Jackson had a conference with Long and finally withdrew his 
own claim in Long’s favor. In the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, April 11, 1861, will be found a letter from Jackson 
giving Long the credit. No money was ever granted by the 
Government. 

Jackson, like Wells, went insane, and died in 1880. Morton 
died in 1868, getting an apoplexy while enraged at learning of 
attempts to deprive him of the glory of the discovery. Long, 
free from such heartburnings, pursued the calm ways of a 
country doctor, and made no further attempt to establish his 
claim. He led a useful and happy life, and died in 1878. Mor- 
ton, probably because men thought that the Government had 
treated him shabbily, came to be regarded as the real discoverer, 
and until 1877 there was no one to say nay. In that year Dr. 
J. Marion Simms published an article in the May number of the 
Virginia Medical Monthly, claiming that Long had made the 
discovery. There is one serious mistake in the article of Dr. 
Simms. He stated that S. C. Wilhite, a student of Long, sug- 
gested to his preceptor the use of eiher. 

“ Wilhite was not with Long in 1842; in fact, did not go to 
him until 1844. Wilhite corrected this error in a letter to Dr. 
Long, dated June 27, 1877. Prof. Gross, in commenting on 
Simms's paper—System of Surgery—says: Although he (Long) 
may have been, and probably was, the first to use this 
drug as a means of preventing pain, he failed to interest the pro- 
fession in it, and has thus lost all just claim to the honor of one 
of the greatest discoveries ever achieved by human genius.’ 
Prof. Agnew must have felt as Gross did, for in his book— 
Principles and Practice of Surgery—he gives Morton the credit 
for the discovery, and does not even mention the name of 
Crawford Long. The claims of Long have since found able 
champions in Sir James Paget; Dr. George Foy, of Dublin; 
Dr. Hugh H. Young, of Baltimore; Dr. Isham H. Goss, of 
Athens, Ga.; Dr. Luther Grandy; and Rose Pendleton Chiles. 
Dr. Frances R. Packard tells the story very impartially in his 
admirable History of Medicine in the United States, which 
was published in 1901. 

“Frederick W. Hewitt, in his work on ‘Anesthetics’ (1901), 
says: ‘There seems to be no reasonable doubt that in 1842 Dr. 
Crawford W. Long, a country practitioner of Jefferson, Jack- 
son County, Ga., United States of America, administered ether 
vapor with the distinct object and fortunate result of producing 
insensibility to pain during a surgical operation which he per- 
formed, and that he subsequently employed the same means 
with equal success.’ H M. Lyman, in Ashhurst's Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia of Surgery (1889), says that Long gave 
ether in 1842, but as he ‘ resided in a remote and isolated por- 
tion of the country, and as he published no statement of his 
experience, his discoyery remained unknown.’ 

“Of late years Long’s claims have been more and more re- 
garded until justice at length prevails. 
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. 
“The Medical Society of Georgia has erected a monument to 
Long in Jefferson, where ether was first used as an anesthetic, 
The Legislature of Georgia has resolved to place his statue, 
with that of Alexander H. Stephens, in the Statuary Hall of 
the National Capitol. 

“On December 1, 1911, Dr. Dudley W. Buxton, the dis- 
tinguished English anesthetist, presented to the Section of Anes- 
thetics of the Royal Society of Medicine an article which seems 
final and conclusive. It is written with that literary grace and 
painstaking accuracy which characterize all of Dr. Buxton's 
productions. In this article will be found a résumé of Long's 
life—the story of the discovery and reproductions of various 
convincing documents; among them are: A letter from Dr. Long 
to R. H. Goodman (dated February 1, 1842) ordering the ether 
for the first operation, and a covering letter from Goodman—afii- 
davits of James M. Venable and others, previously referred to— 
Long’s bill to Venable charging 25 cents for the ether used, and 
$2 for the operation—extract from Long's record book of the 
operation done on Venable, and charge for the operation and 
ether used. It is dated March 30, 1842. Certificate of Mary 
Vincent and her husband, declaring that Long gave Mrs. Vin- 
cent ether in 1843. There are also copies of other important 
and interesting papers. Buxton's complete and masterly study 
may be read in the published Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Medicine, January, 1912. It gains greater emphasis by com- 
ing to us across the sea from a gentleman free of any possible 
prejudice or partiality. It is the unvarnished truth, and the 
world now regards Long as the real discoverer. Hence I do 
not stand here courting controversy. I am not obliged to search 
dusty records in order to clear up controverted points. I do not 
need to delve deep in obscure mines after the nugget of truth. 
Simms, Young, Buxton, and others have found that nugget, 
and the gleaming metal may be seen and can be tested by all 
men. 

“Crawford Williamson Long was born in Daniellsville, Madi- 
son County, Ga., November 1, 1815. His family was prominent 
socially and in public affairs, 

“Crawford's grandfather was Capt. Samuel Long, an Irish- 
man by birth, and an adopted son of Pennsylvania, who resided 
in Carlisle. He married Miss Williamson, of Ulster, Ireland; 
served in the Army of Washington and at the Yorktown sur- 
render, was a captain in the command of the Marquis de La- 
fayette. At the termination of the war with the Mother Coun- 
try he became a citizen of Georgia. His son James Long was 
a planter, and was for years clerk of the supreme court. He 
sat in the State senate for two terms, and was the intimate 
and trusted friend of the celebrated statesman, William H. 
Crawford, a man who was successively United States Senator, 
President pro tempore of the Senate, minister to France, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and candidate for President of the United 
States in 1824 against John Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson, 
and Henry Clay. The subject of this address was named 
Crawford after the great statesman, and Williamson after 
Capt. Long’s wife. Dr. Long’s mother, Eliza Ware, was a Vir- 
ginlan and an energetic, warm-hearted, ambitious, sympathetic 
woman of refined taste and much literary ability. 

“As a boy Crawford was educated in the academy of his na- 
tive town. He was bright, interesting, studious, and lovable. 
He was an entirely norma! boy and loved dogs, horses, fishing, 
shooting, and outdoor sports. He entered Franklin College 
(now the department of liberal arts of the University of 
Georgia) and graduated when only 19 years of age, taking the 
second honor. At college he formed a friendship which was to 
last a lifetime with Alexander H. Stepbens, a man destined to 
become vice president of the Southern Confederacy. 

“After graduation he studied for a time under a preceptor 
and then took a course of medical lectures in Transylvania 
University. This school was in Lexington, Ky. Long rode on 
horseback from Georgia to Kentucky, crossing rugged moun- 
tains and passing through regions not yet free from treacher- 
ous Indians. In the fall of 1837 he went to Philadelphia and 
entered as a medical student in the University of Pennsylvania, 
from which institution he graduated in 1839. Agnew graduated in 
1838. The two boys must have known each other and have often 
ridden out together from the university to Blockley Hospital. 
While Long was in Philadelphia he resided in a Quaker house- 
hold at the corner of Nineteenth and Market Streets. When 
Long went up to college 75 years ago the United States was a 
small country compared with the mighty Nation which now 
reaches into the very portals of the distant sunset. There were 
26 States and 2 Territories (Florida and Wisconsin). Most of 
the vast region beyond the Mississippi, out of which 20 imperial 
Commonwealths have been made, was a wilderness haunted by 
wild Indians and infested by savage beasts. Much of it be- 
lenged to Mexico. Texas was a republic, and Samuel Houston 


was its president. The population of the country numbered 
about 15,000,000 people, and approximately one-sixth of them 
were slaves. Martin Van Buren was President of the United 
States, and Richard M. Johnson was Vice President. The Navy 
list still held the names of those old heroes, Rogers, Barron, 
Stewart, and Hull. Winfield Scott was a brigadier general in 
charge of the Department of the East. 

“Roger B. Taney was Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
and Joseph Story sat by his side. There was no national debt, 
and the Government was preparing to distribute a surplus of 
$37,000,000 among the States. There were 1,600 miles of rail- 
road in operation in the country and 120 miles in Pennsylvania. 

In the United States Senate sat Franklin Pierce, Daniel Web- 
ster, Silas Wright, James Buchanan, Thomas Clayton, William 
C. Rives, John C. Calhoun, William R. King, Robert J. Walker, 
John J. Crittenden, Henry Clay, and Thomas H. Benton. 

“In the House of Representatives were John Quincy Adams, 
Caleb Cushing, Millard Fillmore, John Sergant, Henry A. Wise, 
John Bell, James K. Polk, and Thomas Corwin. 

“To send a one-sheet letter for over 400 miles cost 25 cents— 
from Philadelphia to New York 10 cents—not over 30 miles 6 
cents. ` ' 

“ Truly, it is a far cry from the United States of the time of 
Van Buren to the United States of the time of Taft. 

“The University of Pennsylvania was first in renown among 
the 28 medical schools of the country and possessed the ablest 
faculty in the United States. The buildings were at Ninth and 
Chestnut Streets, where the post office now stands. On the rolls 
of the university were 400 medical students, over one-seventh 
of the entire number in the land. 

“Philip Syng Physick, the pupil of John Hunter and the 
father of American surgery, died during Long’s first course. 
At the time of his death he was emeritus professor of surgery 
and anatomy. He was the first to use catgut as a ligature ma- 
terial, devised the stomach tube and many useful instruments, 
and advised the treatment of ununited fracture by the seton. 
A specimen of a fractured humerus successfully treated by 
Physick is to be seen to-day in the museum. For months after 
his death and by his direction his grave was guarded to keep 
away resurrection men, as he had a great horror of being 
dissected. ; 

“William Gibson, the pupil of Sir Charles Bell, was the 
professor of surgery. He had served under Wellington in 
Belgium and was wounded at Waterloo, He was the friend and 
correspondent of Lord Byron. In 1819 he was called from the 
University of Maryland to succeed Physick in Pennsylvania. 
He was the first man to tie the common iliac artery (1812). 
He twice did a successful Caesarean section on the same patient, 
and saved the mother and both children. Nathaniel Chapman, 
the wit, critic, booklover, social light, jovial companion, and 
scientist, was professor of practice of physic and clinical medi- 
cine. He stood without a peer as a practitioner, and in spite of 
a congenital speech defect was one of the greatest teachers in 
America. 

“Chapman’s book on therapeutics was widely celebrated. 

“George B. Wood, the profound scholar, the keen observer, 
the original thinker, taught materia medica. With Franklin 
Bache he edited the United States Dispensatory. For many 
years he practically determined the views of the whole profes- 
sion on ethics and practice. His lectures were the pride and 
glory of the ‘university and had immense influence in molding 
the minds of the students. No man who has held a chair in 
the university brought to it greater reputation than did George 
B. Wood, His condemnation of the premature reporting of 
cases and drug actions may well have decided Long a few 
years later to delay in publishing a report of the actions of 
ether. Wood spoke of immature views and premature judg- 
ments as ignes fatui. He insisted that observers must never 
be content with a single experiment. (See introductory lec- 
ture, 1840.) 

“William E. Horner, he of the feeble frame, melancholy 
temperament, scholarly faculty, and original bent, was pro- 
fessor of anatomy. He is particularly remembered as the 
founder of St. Joseph’s Hospital and the discoverer of the 
tensor, tarsi, which is still ealled Horner’s muscle. Samuel 
Jackson, who did so much to introduce the principles of Laen- 
nec and Louis to the American profession, was professor of 
institutes of medicine. à 

“Hugh L. Hodge, who had been forced to abandon a surgical 
career because of impaired sight, was professor of midwifery, 
having defeated Charles D. Meigs for the chair. Hodge's fer- 
ceps and pessaries were known all over the world. 

“Robert Hare was the celebrated professor of chemistry. 
He had been a fellow student of Silliman, and when only 20 
years of age had invented the oxyhydrogen blowpipe. He was 
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called to the university from William and Mary College. He 
was one of the ablest chemists and electricians then living, 
was a most impressive lecturer and a highly successful ex- 
perimenter. j 

“Such were the men of the faculty of 1838 and 1839, the 
men to whom the young Georgia student listened, the men who 
helped to guide and direct his mind. The session began Novem- 
ber 1, according to the catalogue; it ended ‘about the ist 
day of March ensuing.’ Commencement was evidently a mov- 
able feast, for the catalogue states that it is ‘held generally 
about the Ist of April.“ No text books were recommended in 
the catalogue, but we know that students used the Syllabus 
of Wood's Lectures, Chapman's Therapeutics, Gibson’s Surgery, 
Horner's Anatomy, and Hare's Chemistry. 

Blockley stood where it does now, and some of the buildings 
are very little changed externally. Agnew says that at this 
period Blockley was ‘the great clinical school of the country.’ 
Every Saturday morning many buses gathered at Ninth and 
Chestnut and crowds of students rode out to clinical lessons 
within those grim walls. Lectures were given by Samuel Jack- 
son, Robley Dunglison, Joseph Pancoast, and William Gerhard. 
J. M. Da Costa speaks of Gerhard as ‘ the greatest observer and 
clinician America has produced.’ 

“In those days William Norris, George B. Wood, John Rhea 
Barton, and John K. Mitchell were at the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital. 

“Samuel D. Gross had not yet gone to Louisville from Cin- 
cinnati, and George McClellan was serving his last year as 
professor of surgery in Jefferson. Students of those days were 
far more turbulent than now, and fierce combats were common 
between the students of the rival schools. 

“During Long’s student days Dickens’s Pickwick Papers, 
Oliver Twist, and Nicholas Nickleby were published. Thack- 
eray, whose very name was unknown, was a contributor to 
Frazer's Magazine. Oliver Wendell. Homes, who later sug- 
gested the term ‘ anesthesia,’ was trying for practice in Boston. 
Washington Irving was engaged in active literary work at his 
home, Sunnyside, in Tarrytown. Nathaniel Hawthorne was in 
Salem writing Twice Told Tales. Motley was writing his 
first book—Morton’s Hope. The weird tales of the somber 
genius, Edgar Allan Poe, were taking hold of the public imagi- 
nation. 

“ Longfellow was teaching modern languages in Harvard and 
writing Hyperion. James Russell Lowell was a student at 
Harvard. Andrew Jackson was at the Hermitage, in serene 
retirement after stressful and turbulent years. 

“The world, now recovered from the great conservative re- 
action which followed the French Revolution, was full of fer- 
ment, investigation, speculation, and novel ideas. 

“Railroads were reaching out their tentacles on all sides, 
and the whistle of the locomotive had become the-proclamation 
of civilization. 

“The steamboat Great Western had crossed the ocean from 
Bristol to New York in 13 days and 8 hours. Itinerant lec- 
turers were showing to amused audiences the curious antics of 
persons who inhaled nitrous oxide gas, or, as it came to be 
called, laughing gas. Such exhibitions were called nitrous- 
oxide frolics. Men were on the tiptoe of expectation as to the 
supposed beneficent powers of hypnotism. It was learned with 
amazement that a hypnotized subject could feel no pain and 
that Ward, in London, and Cloquet and Lysel, in France, had 
performed painless operations upon people sleeping the mag- 
netic sleep.’ Everybody felt that we were on the threshold of 
great events and that the first few hesitating words of truth 
had as yet but scarce been lisped by the baby lips of science. 

“Medical students must, of course, have heard of these 
things, discussed them with each other, asked questions of their 
professors, and speculated as to the possibility of painless sur- 
gery. Every visit to the surgical clinic must have impressed on 
their minds the tortures inflicted by operations, and what a 
beneficent change it would be could a victim sleep under the 
knife. Neither Gibson, Wood, or Chapman had a word to say 
in favor of ‘animal magnetism,’ or Braidism, as it came to be 
called. Gibson’s book says nothing at all about preventing pain 
in surgical operations. He certainly followed the usual cus- 
tom—drugged the patient heavily with opium, and had him 
forcibly held or firmly strapped during the dread tragedy of the 
operation. 

“Nitrous oxide was a well-known drug and was lectured on 
by teachers of chemistry and therapeutics. Sir Humphrey 
Davy, in the year 1799, found out that, if inhaled, nitrous oxide 
would subdue pain, and suggested its use in surgical operations. 
In 1800 he published his experience and suggestion. Davy's 


recommendation was never acted on until Horace Wells used 
the gas as an anesthetic in 1844. Hare taught that when 
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nitrous oxide is inhaled it produces ‘a transient, peculiar, vari- 
ous, and generally vivacious ebriety.“ 

“Pareira, in his Materia Medica (1839), states that he had 
given nitrous oxide to about 100 persons, that it produces tem- 
porary and usually pleasing delirium, which subsides in three 
or four minutes—that the delirium takes different forms, caus- 
ing some to dance and some to fight. In some few cases stupor 
is produced. He recommended it for spasmodic asthma. 

Ether had been known for several centuries. Hare, in his 
chemistry, speaks of the internal administration of ether, but 
Says nothing of the effects of inhalations. Wood does speak of 
ether inhalations, I find a reference to it in the syllabus of his 
lectures. He says it may be inhaled, tells what inhalations are 
advised for, and explains how they are given. It was used in 
very small doses for spasmodic conditions. Dr. Wood states in 
his Therapeutics, written at a much later date than this, that— 

“Ether has been long used b 
Dr, P. S. Physick was much in the babit ot 8 gy 8 
3 and invented a small, extemporaneous inhaler for the pur- 

Dr. Physick died in 1838. (Over 40 years before Long came 
up to college Beddols used inhalations of small quantities of 
ether to relieve pain. Soon after Beddols’s practice began, 
Pierson used ether inhalations for consumption, and so did War- 
ren, of Boston. Several years before 1837, Dr. J. D. Mitchell, of 
Philadelphia, wrote (quoted from Anesthetics: Ancient and 
Modern, by George Foy): ‘Some years ago a practice obtained 
among the lads of Philadelphia of inhaling the vapor of sul- 
phuric ether by way of sport. * * * In some instances the 
experiment excited mere playfulness and sprightly movement, 
but in several cases delirium and even phrenitis was induced, 
which ended fatally.’) 

“Pareira discusses the stomach administration of ether, and 
says that large doses cause intoxication and excessive doses 
stupefaction. He also speaks of ether drinkers, and refers to a 
chemist suffering from cancer of the colon, who drank a pint of 
ether a day to relieve his pain. Pareira speaks of inhalations 
as follows: 

“When the va 0 A 
ig Inhaled, it causes fectation Ot the stent 5 92 — 
in the head, and a su on of effects analogous to those caused by the 
protoxide of nitrogen, If the air be too strongly impregnated 
with ether, stupefaction ensues. In one case this state continued, with 
occasional periods of intermission, for more than 30 hours; for many 
days the pulse was so much lowered that considerable fears were en- 
tertained for the safety of the patient. In another case an apoplectic 
condition, which continued for 9 hours, was produced. 

“The case of lethargy for 30 hours, spoken of by Pareira, 
was originally referred to in an article published in 1818 in the 
English Quarterly Journal of Science and Arts, and supposed 
to have been written by Faraday. (Foy states that Faraday 
‘acknowledged the authorship of the article’ (Anmsthetics: 
Ancient and Modern).) Pareira was evidently fearful of the 
effects of ether by inhalation. (Foy quotes the Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal as saying that, beyond question, 
‘the inhalation of air much loaded “with ether” will prove 
highly dangerous’ (Angestheties: Ancient and Modern).) He 
used it by dropping some of the drug on a lump of sugar and 
holding the sugar in the mouth, or by dropping ether in hot 
water and inhaling the yapor mixed with steam. It was recom- 
mended for chronic catarrh and dyspnea, whooping cough, 
spasmodic asthma, and to relieve the effects produced by the 
accidental inhalation of chlorine. 

“We may conclude that when Long left this school he under- 
stood the agony caused by surgery, and realized what a great 
thing it would be to be able to operate without causing pain; 
that he had no belief in the value of ‘animal magnetism’ as a 
surgical anesthetic; that he knew that nitrous oxide when in- 
haled would produce delirium; that he knew that ether inhala- 
tions were given therapeutically and sometimes taken for sport, 
and that large doses would produce unconsciousness. He had 
been taught, and probably at that time believed, that only small 
doses were admissible, and that dosés large enough to produce 
unconsciousness would bring deadly peril to the patient. He 
likewise took with him the counsel of Wood regarding the neces- 
sity of being ever cautious in reputing results. 

“After graduation he went to New York City and ‘walked the 
hospitals.’ In that city he had the opportunity to hear Valen- 
tine Mott, J. Kearny Rogers, and Willard Parker. He wished 
to enter the Medical Corps of the United States Navy, but his 
father vetoed the plan, so he returned to Georgia in 1841, and 
began general practice in Jefferson, a village in Jackson County, 

“The year 1841 was the very year that Esdaile, in India, 
performed so many operations upon hypnotized subjects that 
Braid, of Manchester, began to set forth his views on induced 
trance, and that Elliotson began to warmly advocate hypnotism 
as a surgical anesthetic. 
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Here is the story of Long’s discovery, and in his own words 
(quoted from Buxton's article on Long in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society of Medicine, January, 1912) : 


“In the month of December, 1841, or in Jan , 1842, the subject 
of inhalation of nitrous oxide gas was introdu: in a company of 
young men in this village; several persons present desired me to pro- 
duce some for thelr use. informed them that I had no apparatus for 
preparing or preserving the gas, but that I had a medicine (sulphuric 
ether) which would produce equally exhilarating effects; that had 
inhaled it myself, and considered it as safe as the nitrous oxide gas. 
One of the company stated that he had inhaled ether while at school, 
and was then willing to inhale it. The aio g. were all anxious to 
witness its effects. e ether was introduced. gave it first to the 
gentleman who had previously inhaled it, then inhaled it myself, and 
afterwards gave it to all persons present. They were so much pleased 
with the exhilarating effects of ether that they afterwards inhaled it 
frequently and induced others to do so, and its inhalation now became 
fashionable in this country, and, in fact, extended from this place 
through several counties in this part of Georgia. 
“We may note that R. H. Goodman, one of the persons who 
participated in an ether frolic in Jefferson, made an affidavit in 
1853, stating this fact, and also that he removed to Athens, 
January 20, 1842, and introduced ether frolics in that commu- 
nity. It is interesting to observe that Long had inhaled ether 
before the first ether frolic, and that, repudiating the teaching 
he had received as a student, he regarded it as being as safe as 
nitrous oxide. To continue Dr. Long's narrative: 
“On numerous occasions I have inhaled ether for its exhilarating 
roperties, and would frequently, at some short time subsequent to its 
nhalation, discover bruises or painful spots on my person which I had 
received while under the influence of ether. I noticed my friends, while 
etherized, received falls and bangs, which I believed were sufficient to 

roduce pain on a rome not in a state of anesthesia, and on question- 
oe them they uniformly assured me that they did not feel least 
pain from these accidents. These facts are mentioned that the reasons 
may be apparent why I was induced to an experiment in etheri- 


ae first patient to whom I administered ether in a rag, ayy oper- 
ation was Mr. James M. Venable, who then resided within 2 miles of 
Jefferson and at present (1849) lives in Cobb County, Ga. Mr. Ven- 
able consulted me on several occasions in regard to the propriety of 
removing two small tumors situated on the back of his neck, but would 
postpone, from time to time, having the operations performed from 
dread of pain. At length I mentioned to him the fact of my receiving 
bruises while under the influence of the vapor of ether without suffering, 
and as I knew him to be fond of and accustomed to inhale ether, I 
suggested to him the probability that the operations might be per- 
formed without pain, and proposed operating on him while under its 
influence. He consented to have one or removed, and the o tion 
was performed the same evening. The ether was given to Mr. Venable 
on a towel, and when fully under its influence I extirpated the tumor. 
It was encysted and about one-balf inch in diameter. The patient con- 
tinued to inhale ether during the time of operation, and when informed 
it was over seemed incredulous until the tumor was shown him, He 
gave no evidence of suffering during the operation, and assured me 
after it was over that he did not experience the slightest degree of 
oe a its performance. This operation was performed on March 
0, 5 

“ When Long finished that operation he must have felt a sense 
of combined wonder, exultation, and responsibility. It was a 
brave thing to operate under the full influence of a drug when 
all professional teaching was that it required large amounts of 
the yapor to produce unconsciousness, and that large amounts 
were dangerous. Had the patient died, the doctor would have 
had a lifelong self-reproach and would possibly have been sued 
or prosecuted for manslaughter. (Many of Long's friends begged 
him not to administer ether again, telling him that if anything 
happened to a person under ether the doctor responsible would 
be mobbed. But Long did give it again.) It was brave of 
Venable to take the chance. Wonder would naturally arise in 
Long’s mind as he thought of the agonies inflicted by the 
surgery he had seen in Philadelphia and New Lork, as com- 
pared with the perfect tranquillity of the patient just operated 
upon. Exultation would be inseparable from the accomplish- 
ment of what the masters of surgery regarded as impossible. 
A sense of grave responsibility would be in a man who believed 


he had done a mighty thing, but felt the necessity of proving it. 


thoroughly in order that he might not mislead others and do 
harm. 

“ He saw the beneficent light break into the dark dungeons of 
pain. He must have felt as did Sinbad the Sailor when, from 
the living tomb in which he was immured, he saw the glad rays 
of the sun. He and his companions might well have exclaimed 
with the Ancient Mariner: 

“We were the first that ever burst into that silent sea. 


“That is the story of the first use of ether inhalation to still 
the pains of surgery. 

“What of the personality, the character, of the man who 
discovered anesthesia? In August, 1842, he married Mary C. 
Swain. It was a peculiarly happy union. His wife was an 
intellectual woman and a thoroughly congenial helpmate. She 
was the inspiration of his life. She fitted herself to understand 
and sympathize with ali his wants and needs. They were real 
lovers when they married and remained lovers until death 
parted them. He remained a resident of Jefferson until 1851, 
when he remoyed to Athens, Ga. He lived in Athens until his 


death, in 1878, and practiced there continuously except during 
his service in the Confederate Army. 

For nearly 30 years he was in very active practice, was in 
the habit of riding miles through the country, and endured all 
the hardships of a busy country practitioner. No man was ever 
loved more. All his patients were his devoted admirers. His 
personality impressed itself upon them. He was counselor and 
friend as well as physician. He always placed the welfare of his 
fellows before his own. 

“He was more than a great man—he was a good man. He 
was one of those rare individuals who really practice their re- 
ligion. The words of his faith were not mere empty formulas, 
as with so many, but were mandates to fine deeds. He carried 
with him through life no ignoble rancor. Disappointment there 
must have been, but there was never hatred of his fellows. He 
had been excluded from honors that were justly his, but he 
never kept the thought of it as “something bitter to chew on 
when feeling Byronic.” He in no sense became that desolating 
human calamity, an embodied grievance. A grievance wearies 
out sympathies and tires out our appreciation. There was noth- 
ing morbid in his temperament. He never scoffed at Destiny or 
denounced Fate. He never claimed to be an unappreciated 
spirit or a misunderstood soul. He calmly went his useful way, 
tending the sick, aiding the needy, caring for his own, sure of 
himself, confident of the future, never boasting, never brood- 
ing, kindly and fair to all, generous ever to opponents, courteous 
even to critics, and making no struggle for stained wreaths or 
for tarnished rewards. He was a complete man, a rounded 
character, a true physician, and when we honor him we find no 
apologies necessary. He never tried to patent and thus coin 
into dollars a discovery which has brought and will bring com- 
fort unspeakable to countless thousands of the race. He thor- 
oughly loved his profession. He said: 

“TI am as much called to practice medicine as a minister is to preach 
the gospel. 

“He accepted all medical tasks as commands which he was 
glad to be thought worthy to receive and fit to execute. 

“He had that splendid combination, strength and tender- 
ness. He inspired trust. Surely he must have done so, else 
Venable would never have taken ether to unconsciousness. He 
was wise and self-confident, else he would never have given 
Venable ether to unconsciousness when all the leaders of medi- 
cine taught that such doses were highly dangerous, 

“He was full of sympathy for suffering and cared for the 
lowliest as for the richest. He was gentle, forbearing, faithful 
to every duty and every instinct. He was always dignified and 
usually reserved, relaxing at times into gaiety in his family 
circle among those who knew him well. He had a vein of 
humor, was given to jests when by his own fireside, and now 
and then sent humorous sketches to the local newspapers. He 
was simple of heart and pure in word and act. 

“He was a close observer; a hard worker; was honest in 
thought, word, and deed—hated all lies and anything that even 
savored of deception. His life was lived in the light of day, 
without any stratagems or pretenses. He was straightforward 
and unsuspicious, hated to hold ill opinions of anyone, and only 
a native ability to judge character saved him from frequent 
impositions. His family adored him. He liked to read aloud 
to his children and brought them up on the works of Scott, 
Dickens, Shakespeare, and other master minds. He was par- 
ticularly fond of Hamlet. At bedtime he followed the old-time 
custom of reading the Bible to the assembled family. He was 
fond of whist, and was one of the best of players. He was de- 
voted to farming, was a good business man, and an excellent 
executive. 

“In slavery days he was, as were most Southern gentlemen, a 
kind master to his slaves. He believed that slavery was a plan 
of Providence to civilize the negroes. He thought that to own 
slaves was a great and terrible personal responsibility, a re- 
sponsibility which he ranked close after the one owed to his 
wife and children. In an old journal he writes: 

25 no grant that I may be a tenderer husband and father and a better 
master. 

“When his slaves had become free he still watched over their 
welfare, cared for them when sick, relieved their necessities, 
and gave them useful counsel. The blacks loved and trusted 
him as much as did the whites. 

“He had a great reverence for womanhood. He would carry 
a basket for the lowliest woman with the courtly air others 
might show to a princess. A veritable termagant used to haul 
wood into town to sell. Again and again when he met her he 
bought the load and took it to his own house. On one oceasion 
Mrs. Long said to him: ‘ We have plenty of wood. Why do you 
always buy that woman’s?’ and he said, because I hate people 
to see a woman doing man’s work.’ He would go any distance 
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and attend the poorest negress in labor because of his sympathy 
8 in the pains of childbirth and his reverence for ma- 

“At the unveiling of the monument in Jefferson Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson said that Long was in many respects in advance of 
his day; that he treated and cured consumption by food, fresh 
air, and tonics; that he treated typhoid fever practically as we 
do now; that he treated that very dangerous disease, bilious 
fever, by quinine when few did so; and that he operated many 
times very successfully for cancer of the breast, always clearing 
1 725 eins and removing the axillary glands. (Munsey, August. 

It is interesting to note that he never charged more than 
$100 for a ‘breast operation,’ even if the patient was very 
well off. 

“He was a Whig in politics and strongly opposed to seces- 
sion. When Georgia resolved to go out of the Union, Long 
said, This is the saddest day of my life.’ 

Naturally he stood with his own people and went with his 
State. He entered the Confederate Army and served through 
the war. Like all his friends, he lost everything by the war, 
and he suffered along with them the horrors of reconstruction 
and the infamous tyrannies of carpetbag rule. Soon after the 
war Long was offered the position of United States contract 
surgeon to help care for the many sick and wounded soldiers in 
Georgia. He was not even asked to take the oath of allegiance. 
The $50 a month paid him for his work came as a blessing in 
those dark days of poverty. After some years he again became 
prosperous. 

“Once when his health was impaired by overwork his friends 
and family urged him to take a holiday, but he said, ‘My sick 
need me.’ 

In his sixty-third year he was stricken with apoplexy when at 
a sick woman’s bedside. The moment he recovered consciousness 
he asked how she was. Before he passed into the unconscious- 
ness which was to end in the long sleep and the silent house 
he gave directions for the sick woman's care. He was faithful 
to duty to the last. He died June 16, 1878. 

“Such was Crawford W. Long. The University of Pennsyl- 
vania this day hangs his likeness in the Hall of Fame with her 
noblest sons. He was an honor to his alma mater, an orna- 
ment to his profession, a glory to his country, and a.benefactor 
of the human race.” 


REPLY BY HON, SAMUEL J. TRIBBLE. 


At the conclusion of the ceremonies, Hon. SAMUEL J. TRIB- 
BLE, Congressman from Georgia, spoke as follows: 

“In behalf of the family of Dr. Long and the State of 
Georgia, I thank you, Mr. Provost, for the honor conferred by 
the University of Pennsylvania on the distinguished son of my 
State. This tribute to a great man with no military or politi- 
cal renown is a high testimonial of the progressive thought of 
this university. History loves to honor the hero. The boy, the 
man, yea, the woman, all are hero worshipers. Alexander the 
Great led his armies into all known countries, and humanity 
will never tire of reading of his achievements as the conqueror 
of the world. Napoleon scaled the Alps and laid waste the 
plains of Italy, and we read with charm yolume after volume 


in history and in fiction of the greatest military genius the 


world has ever known. These and other military heroes left 
devastated fields, desolation and want, widows and orphans, 
pain, sorrow, and death written on the pages of history. To- 
day you erect a Long medallion and commemorate the memory 
of a man who carried no military trophies to his grave, made 
no widows and devastated no fields, but, sir, he alleviated the 
pains of humanity throughout the earth. The Great Teacher— 
our Master—taught that the greatness of men should be meas- 
ured by the good they do. Applying this mold to Dr. Long, he 
becomes one of the greatest men of modern or ancient times. 
In his native village in Georgia there has been erected a 
marble shaft to his memory; to the foot of that shaft our 
children for generations will go and point to the name of this 
great Georgia humanitarian; to the University of Pennsylvania 
your children’s children will come and point to the name on 
this tablet erected by you as one of the greatest men of the 
Nation; to the Capitol of the country at Washington, where 
his statue will be placed in the Hall of Fame, citizens of for- 
eign countries will come and point to his name on the statue in 
that hall as one of the greatest men the world ever knew. 
Georgia, his home, and Pennsylvania, his alma mater State, 
strike hands to-day to do him honor, and when his statue is 
erected at the National Capitol the whole Nation will join us 
in the memorial, and his greatness will be glory enough for all. 
“Dr. Long comes from a section of statesmen. In the radius 


of a few miles, if time permitted, I could point you to Wil- 
liam H. Crawford, who ranked with Calhoun, Clay, and Web- 
ster, and needed only one more vote to give Georgia a President; 
I could point you Alexander H. Stephens, the greatest states- 
man the South ever produced; I could point you Robert Toombs, 
one of the greatest minds and orators of the Union; I could 
point you to the Cobbs, statesmen of the Webster and Clay 
type; I could point you to Benjamin H. Hill, who stood, in 
the breach of reconstruction days, on the floor of Congress, 
eyes flaming with defiance, and yet rising above his sectional 
animosity, and uttering such speeches as ‘We felt your heavy 
arms in the carnage of battle, and above the roar of the can- 
non we heard your voice calling, “ Brothers, come back”’; I 
could point you to Henry W. Grady, bearing an olive branch 
and with his matchless eloquence wiping. out sectional ani- 
mosity in every section of the country. These and many 
others; but, Mr. Provost, last but not least of this array of 
greatness, I point you to Crawford W. Long, not a statesman, 
not a war hero, but the alleviator of human pain the world 
over. 


The Late Representative Henry C. Loudenslager. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


CHAMP CLARK, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, May 5, 1912, 


On the following resolutions (H. Res. 525): 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tribute to the memory of Hon. Henry C. 
LOUDENSLAGER, late a Member of the House from the State of New 


ersey. 
“Resoleed, That as a particular mark of r t to the memory of 
the deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career the 
House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 
“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Se 


— That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” z 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri said: 

Mr, Speaker: It is interesting to observe how Members of 
Congress come to be good personal friends, warm personal 
friends, especially those belonging to different political parties. 
It is largely a matter of propinquity and association. Of 
course, similarity of tastes has a great deal to do with it. 

I shall always be proud of the fact that I have as many 
friends among the Republican Members as among the Demo- 
cratic Members of the House. There were two things which 
brought me very early in my service into close relation with 
Henry CLAY LOUDENSLAGER. In the first place, my father was 
born in New Jersey, close to where Atlantic City now stands. 
Naturally I felt an inclination to cultivate an acquaintance 
with the New Jersey Members on my father’s account. In the 
second place, in the first Congress in which Mr. LOUDENSLAGER 
and I served we were both assigned to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, on which he remained and of which he finally became 
chairman. 

Service on the same committee naturally and inevitably 
brings men into close communication with each other, and 
they come to know each other more intimately, perhaps. in 
that relation than in any other congressional relation. Our 
work on that committee was pleasant and our relations became 
very close and remained so until the day of his death, although 
T left that committee after my first Congress. 

Mr. LovupENSLAGER was neither a frequent nor a prolix 
speaker on the floor of the House. When he had anything to 
say, he stated it tersely, clearly, and with force. When he 
was through, he guit. One of the great secrets of speech mak- 
ing is to know when to quit. He did not bore the House, and 
he usually secured what he wanted. : 

He was a man of great common sense, of great industry, 
and was one of the most genial men in his manner of all those 
with whom I have served. He was on good terms, I believe, 
with every Member of the House, certainly with every Mem- 
ber with whom he had served long enough to become well 
acquainted. He was wise in counsel and was one of those 
upon whom Speaker Cannon leaned for support. 

He was an exceedingly useful Member of the House, and he 
grew in the estimation of his congressional fellows every day 
of his service. His death was a loss, not only to his own 
State, New Jersey, but to the country at large. 
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The Late Gen. George W. Gordon. 


— — 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. KENNETH D. MoKELLAR, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, May 12, 1912, 


On the following resolutions (H. Res. 535) : 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. GEORGE 

'ASHINGTON GORDON, late a Member of this House from the State of 
Tennessee. 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career the House, 
at the conclusion of these exerc „ Shall stand adjourned. 
8 5 That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
ate. 
er Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. McKELLAR said: 

Mr. Speaker: On May 12 the House held memorial exercises 
in honor of my predecessor from Memphis, the late Gen. GEORGE 
W. Gorpon. Only a few days before, Judge L. B. McFarland, a 
distinguished and eloquent lawyer of Memphis and ex-Confed- 
erate soldier, and a lifelong friend of Gen. Gorpon, delivered an 
able and beautiful address upon the life and character of Gen. 
Gorpon before the annual reunion of ex-Confederate veterans 
at Macon, Ga., and it is so beautiful and fitting a tribute that I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks and included as one of the memorial 
addresses of this House upon the life and character of my dis- 
tinguished predecessor. It is especially fitting that this address 
should have a place in the record, because it contains an un- 
finished and hitherto unpublished farewell address of Gen. 
Gonbo to his old comrades in arms. 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF L. B. M’FARLAND, OF MEMPHIS, AT REUNION OF UNITED CON- 
FEDERATS VETERANS, MACON, GA., MAY 8, 1012. 
“Beloved Commander and Comrades: 


“When delegated by our commander in chief to deliver on 


this occasion a memorial of the life and character of your late’ 


commander in chief, Gen. Grorce W. Gorpon, I hesitated to 
attempt compliance, fearing that my great admiration for the 
subject, born from years of intimate association, would tempt 
to adulation, and, on the other hand, my incapacity to speak 
fittingly of a character so noble, and a life so full of usefulness, 
self-sacrifice, and noble deeds, gave me pause. I felt the deeds 
of such a man should not be feebly uttered, but I took the dele- 
gation to be a command and an honor; and the opportunity to 
perpetuate in the records of this association a tribute to a 
dead friend and brother could not be disregarded. 

„Gronan W. Gorpon was born on the 5th day of October, 
1836, in Giles County, Tenn. He was the son of Andrew Gor- 
don, a native of Tennessee, and Eliza K. Gordon, Virginian 
born. This county—one of the blue-grass region of Tennessee— 
was one of the most fertile and fairest of the land, its people 
educated, refined, and prosperous to a high degree. He was 
reared there and in Mississippi and also Texas, he having spent 
part of his youth in each. He graduated at the Western Mili- 
tary Institute at Nashville, then the West Point of the South, 
nnd was thus fitted for the performance of arms. He first 
made civil engineering his occupation, and served in that field 
from 1859 to 1861, and until Tennessee seceded from the Union 
and called her sons to arms. He enlisted at once and was 
made drillmaster of the afterwards famous Eleventh Tennessee 
Infantry, whose first colonel was Col. J. E. Raines, afterwards 
Gen. Raines, who fell in a desperate conflict at Murfreesboro. 
Gordon was soon made captain of his company, and then lieu- 
tenant colonel and then colonel of his regiment, and in 1864 
was made brigadier general. 

“At the close of the war he studied law and was early elected 
attorney general of one of the criminal courts of Shelby 
County, Tenn., and served the State ably and well. He was 
then appointed a railroad commissioner for the State, and 
served until 1885, when, upon the election of Mr. Cleveland, he 
received an appointment in the Department of the Interior, and 
was assigned to duty in charge of an Indian agency amid the 
mountains of Arizona and Nevada. He was eminently fitted 
for this particular post, feeding, educating, and controlling these 
children of nature and wards of the Government, and these 
duties and opportunities were congenial to the habits of his 
then lonely life and his intense love of nature. 


“Tt required that he take, alone and unattended, long trips 
amid the solitudes and vastnesses of the mountains, now wan- 
dering through beautiful meadows where the dun deer fed and 
the grizzly roamed, and then high above the clouds, threading 
the narrow path that wound around seemingly bottomless 
precipices; often overtaken by storm, he reveled in the grandeur 
of nature’s supremest effort—saw the lightning flash and heard 
the thunders roll, when— Š A 

“Far alon 


the rattlin 
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“And then at night, his horse tethered near, he made his 
lonely bivouac under the clear heavens and near the clear stars, 
and felt himself as did Moses, communing with the God of all 
these wondrous works. To him this was not solitude— 

“Twas but to hold converse with nature's charms and view her 
stores unrolled. 

“ His term of office expired, he returned to Memphis and was 
soon elected superintendent of the Memphis city schools, which 
he held until March, 1907, when he was elected to Congress. 
The growth and efficiency of the public-school system of Mem- 
phis during these years became a monument to his zeal, intelli- 
gence, and deyotion to his work, and the spread of general edu- 
cation and intelligence signaled his beneficent influence upon 
the youthful thousands under his superintendence, while the 
gratitude and devotion of teachers and scholars was afterwards 
demonstrated by their activity and influence in his several can- 
didacies for Congress, He had raised an army of constituents 
for any office in the gift of his people. He was twice elected 
to Congress—in 1908 and reelected in 1910—by overwhelming 
majorities given by an appreciative constituency, where he 
served with the same zeal, fidelity, and devotion he gave any 
duty of life. 

“Gen. Gonbox was married twice: While Attorney General 
of Shelby County, in 1876, he married Miss Ora Paine. Their 
bridal trip was to Niagara Falls. I met them there. She a 
lovely young woman in all the bloom and beauty of youth. He 
noble in manly bearing—his brow bound with the oak of his 
inany battles; and with them love was dear and life was sweet; 
and their future horizon seemed spanned with the golden bow 
of promise. They went to New York. In a few weeks she was 
dead. Bridal carols turned to funeral dolors; the orange 
wreath decked her bier, and instead of the joyous wedding 
march was heard the sad words of the ritual, ‘He cometh up 
and is cut down like a flower. Earth to earth—dust to dust.’ 
He was alone and desolate. 

In 1899 he was fortunate in finding a companion of con- 
genial culture and taste in Miss Minnie Hannah, of Memphis, 
with whom he was married, who thence shared the honors 
showered upon him by a grateful constituency, and graced his 
every station. She survives him to remember with pride that 
she was the wife of a soldier, a gentleman, and your com- 
mander in chief. 

“The limits of this occasion will permit only a suggestion of 
his services as a soldier, his adventures, and his distinguished 
gallantry on every field. Captured early in 1862, he was 
a prisoner for 10 days and then exchanged. Desperately 
wounded at Murfreesboro in one of the bloodiest struggles of 
that field, he was left on the retreat and again became a pris- 
oner, and on recovery, after long suffering, was held in prison 
at Camp Chase and then Fort Delaware, suffering the horrors 
of those hells until May, 1863, when he was again exchanged 
and returned to the command of bis regiment, then in Pres 
Smith’s brigade, Cheatham’s division. Then followed Chicka- 
mauga, Missionary Ridge; then the campaign from Dalton to 
Jonesboro, 121 days under fire, including the conflicts of Resaca, 
Calhoun, New Hope Church, and Kennesaw Mountain. With 
his regiment he held part of the celebrated Dead Angle. He 
was made brigadier general at that time, and then the youngest 
of brigadier generals he first led his brigade at Peach Tree 
Creek, then, on the 22d day of July, at Jonesboro. After 
came the disastrous campaign into Tennessee, and, perhaps, 
the most useless battle and bloodiest slaughter of the war— 
Franklin. 

“Gen. Gorpon led his brigade in the desperate charge up 
to and over the breastworks ‘into the very jaws of hell’ when 
he was captured. 

“There is an interesting incident connected with this charge 
and capture of Gorpon. Earlier in the war Gorpon had per- 
mitted his hair to grow longer than military rules sanctioned, 
and Gen, Cheatham, in sending him an order one day, added 
jocularly to his adjutant: Ingram, tell Gorpon to cut off that 
hair.’ Ingram delivered his orders, adding, as directed, the 
supplement. Gorpon replied: Tell Gen. Cheatham I will carry 
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out his military order, but tell him it is none of his business 
how I wear my hair.’ 

It became somewhat a matter of jest with Cheatham, who 
was devoted to Gorpon, and of pride with Gonbox, who was 
equally devoted to Cheatham, to wear his hair long. When 
Cheatham ordered the charge at Franklin, he sent word to 
Gorpon to go over the works if he had to be pulled over by his 
hair. After his capture, when leaving with his captors, he left 
word with a citizen to tell Gen. Cheatham ‘Gorpon had gone 
over the works, and was not pulled over by his hair, either.’ 

“During the terrible epidemic of yellow fever in Memphis 
in 1878 he was one of a heroic band that remained, and for 
many dark days of suffering and death preserved order, minis- 
tered to the sick, and buried the dead, displaying self-sacrifice 
and heroism greater than all the boasted mastery of arms. 

“ He was, after the war, a Confederate in heart and soul and 
purse. No appeal for help coming from the aged or crippled 
Confederates, though often pretended nobility was made a plea 
of pity, was ever disregarded. Gen. Gorpon was closely affili- 
ated with Confederate organizations, and successively made 
commander of his camp and bivouac at Memphis, president of 
the Confederate Historical Association, Memphis (oldest of 
the Confederate organs), and of which Mr. Davis himself was 
a member; president of the State Association of Confederate 
Bivouacs; major general commander Tennessee Division, United 
Confederate Veterans; commander of the Department of the 
Army of Tennessee, United Confederate Veterans; and, crown- 
ing all, commander in chief of United Confederate Veterans. 

“His devotion to his comrades in arms and his duties in 
this high office at your last reunion at Little Rock hastened 
his death, and at Memphis, Tenn., he died on the 9th of August, 
1911. 

“ His funeral cortege was a weeping city; his dirge the fare- 
well shot by his beloved comrades, Company A, United Confed- 
erate Veterans, over the grave of the hero we buried—and our 
commander in chief departed to return nevermore. 

“These are in brief the prominent facts of his life, but they 
naturally suggest inquiry from whence sprung such nobleness 
of character, such high ideals of duty, and such ability of 
performance. 

“The power of heredity, and the influence of climate, food, 
and soils upon the character of men is an essential thesis of 
science. These, with the impress of an age’s morality, the ad- 
vantages of education and fortune, the civilization of a par- 
ticular era, shape and mold men to physical and intellectual 
worth and greatness. It is also equally well established that 
the tendency is to harmony of human types along east and 
west isothermal lines. That, unless marked topographical and 
race differentiation intervene, the same characteristics will 
mark the men of Carolina that appear in the men of Texas. 
These elements, then, of heredity, climate, soil, and social econ- 
omy had united in the growth of a race of young men in the 
South, from Maryland to Florida, and westward to the Rio 
Grande, immediately preceding the Civil War. whose superior, 
physically, intellectually, and morally, the world had never seen. 
I know that some foreign and northern writers, political econ- 
omists, and psendophilosophers assert that religious freedom 
was the motive of the northern settlement, while greed of gold 
Was that which populated Virginia and the Carolinas, and from 
this argue a nobler race of men for the North. 

“Mr. Draper says: 

z “The settlement of the South was inspired material interests; 
poor bey 5 . ä eee it sought material — 
— pint ree land speculation. ja p 

“It is not appropriate here and now to attempt comparison 
of sections, nor depreciate the worth and greatness of any por- 
tion of our people. We only assert that the early settlers of the 
South, the ancestors of our southern youth, brought with them 
the physical, mental, and moral characteristies of a high order 
of humanity and civilization. They brought with them lofty 
ideas of the rights of man and man’s relation to God. In the face 
of obstacles that would have deterred a less hardy race, they 
subdued a wilderness, conquered the warlike inhabitants, and as- 
sisted in the establishment of an empire. They rebelled against 
the parental tyranny of England, and the sons of Hampden and 
Sydney successfully fought the first revolution. Their sons and 
daughters then addressed themselves to the extension of this 
territory, the perfection of constitutional government, and the 
upbuilding of their private and family fortunes. The South 
‘blossomed one day and bore fruit the next.’ That they had 
succeeded beyond the dreams of Raleigh or the ambition of 
Baltimore, the population, the wealth, and the culture of the 
South in 1861 attest. 

“ I wish the time and the oceasion would permit me to sketch 
the condition of the South at this period; its material wealth, 


its political economy, its social organization, the influence of 
slavery upon this people, and particularly the habits of its 
young men. Whatever may have been the influence of slavery 
upon the material growth of the South, and whatever may have 
been its evils, there was certainly a compensating effect in the 
production of a society the highest and most delightful. 

“Mr. Burke in his celebrated oration on Conciliation with 
America, one of the English classics, in speaking of the love of 
liberty in America, says: 

„In Virginia aud the Carolinas they had a vast multitude of slaves, 
Where this is the case in any part of the world, those who are free 
are by far the most proud and jealous of their freedom. Freedom 18 
to them not only an enjoyment but a kind of rank and privilege. 

“The well-to-do, including slave-owning, society of the South 
had no superior. It was an aristocracy that fostered and culti- 
vated the noblest sentiments of humanity—culture, independ- 
ence, courage, and knightly courtesy among men; grace, beauty, 
and virtue among its women. Its hospitality was unbounded. 
The stately homes of the James, the homes and the plantations 
of the whole South, were scenes of elegant hospitality. Roman 
riches and the Roman villas and gardens of the days of Cicero, 
Atticus, and Lucullus were not more famed for elegant hospi- 
tality. The lives of the young men were but a training in all 
manly arts, all noble endeavor. All outdoor sports and manly 
exercise were theirs. They delighted in horses and rode like 
centaurs. The ear and eye, accustomed to hunt and chase, 
could detect the rustle of a leaf and spy ptarmigan in snow. 
They fished with skill, and swam like Leander. These manty 
exercises, with generous food and genial but hardy climate, 
resulted in fine physical perfection. They were, as a class, a 
handsome race of men. They were graduates of the best schools, 
and many of them foreign alumni. The first American to grad- 
uate in a foreign university was a Virginian. While born und 
trained as masters, the parental authority of the race taught 
them obedience and restraint. Their belief in the rights of man 
did not teach them socialism, nor independence of thought and 
worship in religion, nor skepticism of the great truths of Chris- 
tianity. They were taught that ‘valor was the chiefest virtue, 
and most dignified the haver.’ They were near enough to the 
frontier life of their fathers and to the Revolution to catch, at 
the fireside, stories of the endurance, the skill, and the bravery 
of those who fought Indians—of how Washington commanded 
and Marion rode. King's Mountain and Yorktown were to them 
places of pilgrimage—the graves of the heroes of the Revolution 
were around them. They had themselves declaimed in every 
schoolhouse from Richmond to Austin the fiery and patriotic 
words of Patrick Henry. 

“It was not wonderful, then, that when the South was to be 
invaded—by whom they did not care, for what they did not 
stop to ask—her youth poured out from every schoolhouse, 
college, and university at the first call. 

“The log schoolhouses and colleges of the Sonth—Lebanon, 
La Grange, Chapel Hill, Lexington, Nashville, and hundreds of 
others—each gave their all of youth. It was a goodly sight to 
see these handsome boys and young men, full of courage, ardor, 
and ainbition, come and offer themselves, their lives, and their 
fortunes to their beloved land. 

“How well they redeemed the offer can not be told. Their 
endurance in the cold and weary marches with Jackson in the 
valley, with Bragg in Kentucky; their courage at Manassas, 
Richmond, and Chickamauga, all attest that this heredity, 
climate, and other influences had made a race of heroes, The 
story of Mars Chan is a true epic of these days. 

“In this outline we have but suggested the genius and 
pictured the character, the prowess and the performances of 
Gen. GORDON. 

“But it is of him as a man that I would fain dwell longest 
and most lovingly. 

“In his early Hanhood he was a picture of manly grace and 
bearing. Some 5 feet 8} inches in height, weighing some 140 
pounds, erect and lithe—a face symmetrical in features, but 
without a trace of effeminacy, with firmness and deéision 
written in every line. His eyes were dark, quickly melting to 
tenderness at another's woes, but on occasions flashing with the 
suppressed lightning of passion. His brown hair, while a 
soldier, unwittingly neglected, would sometimes hang in golden 
brown to his shoulders, suggesting the cavalier of the Charles 
the First age. 

“A gallant and distinguished officer writes of him as he then 
appeared at the head of his brigade as— 

“The long, curly-haired, young brigadier from Tennessee, dash- 
ing Zela qualities, and 1 appearance. 5 


“He was a splendid horseman, witching the world with 
noble horsemanship. Mounted and leading his men to battle he 
was a picture for troubadour song. It was thus he rode in 
many a conflict. The romance and the history and song of 
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Southern literature are justly full of the pictures of Stuart 
and Ashby and Forrest, as they rode in battle, but had Gorpow 
been a cavalryman, with their opportunities for single combat 
and individual display, his name would have linked with theirs. 

“He was an earnest man. To whatever he was called he 
devoted himself earnestly and seriously. To him life was 
earnest—life was real. He knew little of society—was too 
much of a monologist, with hobbies, to be entertaining in a 
drawing-room, talked only occasionally and always with force. 
He was fond of books and loved the beautiful in everything; 
devoted to music, and in his early years, like our Bob, played 
the violin well. 

“One of the chief characteristics of his life was his sense of 
and devotion to duty. Whatever he thought it was his duty 
to do he did, like Luther ‘though devils blocked his way.“ 

“Another characteristic was his high sense of honor, or 
rather his sensitiveness to honor. Other men might do things 
and feel no wrong, but from the same acts he would instine- 
tively and intuitively shrink. 

“His was a soul— 


“To whom dishonor’s shadow is a substance 
More terrible than death here and hereafter, 
And who though proof against all blandishments 
Of pleasure and all pangs of pain, are feeble, 
When the proud name on which they pinnacled, 
Their fame is breathed on. 

“And woe to the man or men who breathed upon the bright 
escutcheon of his honor. 

“His attainments were scholarly, and as a public speaker he 
was animated, forceful, and classic. He was much in demand, 
and was ready on all Confederate occasions and delighted at 
every opportunity for commemorating the virtues and gallantry 
of Confederates. His eulogy on the life and services of the 
great commander, Joseph E. Johnston, delivered to an immense 
. audience in Memphis, was a masterpiece of power and pathes, 
and a classic oration. 

“Another of his chiefest virtues was his earnest and con- 
stant devotion to his friends, whose adoption he had tried. To 
those virtues of valor and gentleness, of sense of duty and prac- 
tice of virtue, add truth and honesty, and we have said it all. 
No wonder that living he was loved by all, and dying his ob- 
sequies were an affectionate outpouring of a whole people. 
All felt that this earth that bears him dead bears not alive so 
true a gentleman. 

“With him, as is often the case, death brought a retrospect 
of the dearest aims and strongest emotions of his life, and as 
the fluttering pulse presaged the coming end he was upon the 
battle field among his men again. The serried rank, the charg- 
ing squadron, the waving banners, the rattle of musketry, the 
roar of cannon, and all the pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
the big war were his again, and his last words were: ‘Send 
other couriers; those may be killed.’ 

“But, comrades, I wish to add in conclusion that his chiefest 
aim in life was to vindicate the justness of the Confederate 
cause and to assist in the perpetuation of the honor and glory 
of the Confederate soldier. His chiefest ambition was to be 
your commander, and his love and devotion to you his in- 
tensest emotion. The chief purpose of my coming before you 
to-day was to bring you a message from him. His last thoughts 
were of you. 

“While gradually sinking to the Great Beyond his thoughts 
were with you, and he wrote you a last farewell, and that I 
will read to you from his own pencil: 

“To the Federation of United Confederate Veterans, comrades and 
countrymen: 

“About to die I salute you, and in bidding you a final farewell 
I desire once more to make my profoundest acknowledgments and to 
express my heartfelt gratitude to you for the many manifestations of 
poo partiality and devotion, evidenced by the many honors that 

ave conferred upon me, and more especially for the last profound 
and exalted distinction with which you have crowned me—that of 
making me your commander in chief. I esteem this last exp: 

of your regard and consideration a der and more glorious dis- 
tinction than all of the combined public plaudits, achievements, deco- 
rations, and honors of my entire e, and for which I would express 
my thanks and eppreciation from the 2 What patriotie glory 
can equal that of being the commander chief of the surviving and 
venerable fragments of those brave and heroie Confederate armies 
who for four trying and perilous years maintained their cause against 
odds of more than four to one, and who fought battles and won victo- 
ries when barefooted, ragged, and hungry, and who at last were over- 
powered more by the preponderance of numbers and resources than by 
courage and prowess—more by famine than by fighting . 

“This last farewell to you was never finished. 

“Here, my comrades, the pulse of life throbbed low; his 
feeble hand could write no more, and in a few days his noble 
spirit winged its flight to join again, we hope, his comrades 
gone before, all to await our speedy coming in the great reunion 
hereafter.” 
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OF KENTUCKY, 


Is roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 14, 1912. 
Ge tee Boost having under consideration the following resolution 

“ Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall proceed to consider H. R. 23635, a bill to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,’ approved March 3, 1911," ete.— 

Mr. THOMAS said: 

Mr. Srrakrn: The pending bill to regulate the power of the 
Federal courts to issue the writ of injunction is the culmination 
of a demand made by the people of this country, and especially 
the laboring people, for some sort of legislation to correct the 
injunctive abuse. 

This demand has, in a way, been recognized by both the 
great political parties of this country. The Democratic Party 
in its last national platform promised the country remedial 
legislation along this line, and in December, 1909, Mr. Taft, 
recognizing the, justice of such legislation, sent a message to 

recommending the passage of some sort of law to 
correct the abuses that have grown up under the present un- 
limited power of the Federal courts in the issuance of the writ. 
of injunction. 

But, Mr. Speaker, President Taft sent this message to a 
Republican Congress, and for even a Republican President to 
send a message to a Republican Congress recommending reme- 
dial legislation in the interest of labor was like casting pearls 
before swine. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
IMr. Moon] is an able lawyer and elegant gentleman. I serve 


on the Judiciary Committee with him and I consider him one 


of the greatest lawyers in this House. He stated on the floor 
of this House in the course of an argument against this bill 
that it is unconstitutional. He did not advance a single idea, 


give a single reason, or quote a single authority in support of 
that contention. Most people who believe in a square deal be- 
fore the courts are for this bill. Every trust, every crooked cor- 
| poration, and every oppressor of labor is against this bill, and 


whenever these forces are hard pressed for reasons for the 
faith that is in them they resort to the old time-worn argument 


of unconstitutionality. Alleged unconstitutionality is the last 
| bulwark and fortification behind which the forces of plutocracy 


entrench themselyes in desperate effort to resist the encroach- 
ments of just and salutary legislation enacted for the benefit 
of the entire people. [Applause.] ~ i 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon] 
speaks of the inherent power of the courts. In my opinion there 
is not any court in this country that possesses any inherent 
power in the manner meant to be conveyed by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon]. His idea seems to be that when 
ereated the courts are invested at once with certain so-called 
inherent power that no statute can alter and no constitutional 
amendment abolish. Such inherent power if ever invested in 
any court at all is possessed only by courts of prescription and 
courts that exist under the common law. In this country we 
have neither courts of prescription nor under the common law, and 
therefore our courts do not possess any so-called inherent powers 


that can not be controlled, regulated, and even abrogated by 


legislative enactment and constitutional amendment. All our 


you | Federal courts, including the Supreme Court of the United 


States, are created either by constitutional provision or legis- 
lative enactment. They derive all their powers either from the 
Constitution or by act of Congress, the supreme legislative 
power. All our courts are the creatures of law specifically en- 
acted by the people through constitutional or legislative pro- 
cedure, and as courts of such procedure the same power that 
called them into existence can alter or abolish them. 

The Supreme Court of the United States is a court of limited 
jurisdiction that derives its existence from the Constitution. 
All other Federal courts as provided in the Constitution are es- 
tablished by Congress. They derive their jurisdiction, their 
powers, and their very existence by act of Congress. 

The third article of the Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides that 


The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
In such inferior courts as the Congress may from 
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The Constitution further provides that the judicial power 
shall extend to all cases of law or equity arising under the Con- 
stitution, the laws. of the United States, or treaties made or 
which shall be made under their authority; to all cases affecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls; to all cases 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to 
which the United States shall be a party; to controversies be- 
tween two or more States, between a State and a citizen of an- 
other State, between citizens of different States, between citi- 
zens of the same State claiming lands under grants of different 
States, and between a State or citizens thereof and foreign 
States, citizens, or subjects. 

The second section of Article III of the Constitution provides 
that— 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and con- 
suls, and those in which a State shall be a party the Supreme Court 
shall have original jurisdiction. 

In all other cases before mentioned the Supreme Court shall have ap- 
pellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, with such exceptions and 
under such regulations as the Congress shall make. 

It is plain to be seen that the constitutional provision creating 
the Supreme Court goes only to the jurisdiction and not to the 
procedure of the court, as the Constitution specifically provides 
that in all matters in which the Supreme Court is given jurisdic- 
tion except those affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, and those in which a State shall be a party, that 
jurisdiction shall be appellate only, and under such rules and 
regulations as the Congress shall make. I call the attention of 
this House to the specific language of the Constitution. It pro- 
vides that the Supreme Court shall exercise its appellate juris- 
diction under such rules and regulations as the Congress shall 
make. 

This language of the Constitution is mandatory. It is not 
even optional with the Congress as to whether it shall enact 
proper rules and regulations for the procedure of the Supreme 
Court. It is a plain duty imposed by the Constitution. Con- 
gress, under the Constitution, has the right and the power to 
regulate the procedure of all the courts. 

If the issuance of a writ of injunction is an inherent power 
of courts of equity that can not be altered, as the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon], if I understand him correctly, 
seems to contend, then it is a power that no law can regulate 
and no statute abolish. If a thing is inherent, it is a part of 
another thing. It belongs to it and can not be taken from it. 
Our courts under the Constitution possess no such power. Who 
will contend that the people of the United States have not the 
power by. constitutional amendment to abolish the Supreme 
Court, of the United States? Who will contend that the Con- 
gress has not the power by legislative enactment to abolish all 
the courts except the Supreme Court? 

Congress, under the Constitution, has the power to make all 
needful regulations concerning the procedure of the courts. As 
to when and in what manner and for what purpose the writ of 
injunction may be issued by courts of equity is clearly within 
the power of Congress to determine. There is nothing in the 
Constitution that forbids such regulation, but, on the other hand, 
the Congress is given the specific power to make such regula- 
tions as it sees fit to control the procedure in all our courts. 

In the case of Sharon v. Terry, appealed from California, the 
Supreme Court of the United States held that the statute tak- 
ing away the power to issue an injunction in a certain case 
wherein the jurisdiction was previously held and exercised was 
recognized as of binding force. This case can be found in 36 
Federal Reporter, page 265. In this case the Supreme Court 
positively recognizes the right of Congress to take away by 
legislative enactment from a court that previously had that 
power the right to issue an injunction. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has definitely decided in case of all courts, 
except the Supreme Court, that the power to punish for con- 
tempt has been limited and defined by Congress. It expresses 
doubt as to whether Congress has the right to so limit the 
Supreme Court, but is clear as to that right so far as any 
inferior courts are concerned. In the case of Cary v. Curtis 
(44 U. S. Repts., 236) the Supreme Court says: 

The courts of the United States are all limited in their nature and 
Constitution and have not the power inherent in courts existing by 
prescription or by the common law. 

And the court further says: 


The moment the courts of the United States were called into ex- 
istence and vested with jurisdiction over any subject they became pos- 
sessed with this power—that is, to punish for contempt—but the power 
has been limited and defined by act of Congress and that act by terms 
applies to all courts. 

Whether it can be held to limit the ier of the Supreme Court, 
which derives its existence from the Constitution, may perhaps be a 
matter of doubt, but that it applies to the circuit and district courts 
there can be no question. These courts were created by act of Con- 


gress. Their powers and duties depend upon the act calling them into 
existence or subsequent acts 3 or limiting their jurisdiction. 
(BDassette v. Conkey Co., 194 U. S., 326.) 


As decided in the above cases by the Supreme Court, Con- 
gress has the right and power to limit by legislative enactment 
the power and jurisdiction of all inferior courts. Therefore 
Congress has the right and power to make such rules and regu- 
lations as it sees fit for the guidance of all courts inferior to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 

The Supreme Court does not decide in terms that Congress 
has not also the right to limit the authority of the Supreme 
Court. It only expresses doubt on that subject because, it 
declares, the Supreme Court derives its existence and powers 
from the Constitution. 

But the Supreme Court, while it derives its existence from 
the Constitution, does not of necessity derive all its powers 
from the Constitution. It is a court of limited jurisdiction in 
most matters that come before it, its chief jurisdiction being 
appellate only. There is nothing in the Constitution to pre- 
vent Congress from regulating the procedure of the Supreme 
Court, and that power is expressly given to Congress by the 
Constitution, as I have heretofore shown. 

The manner and form of and the purposes for which a writ 
of injunction may be issued is nothing but court procedure and 
may be regulated as to all the courts by act of Congress. The 
writ of injunction is nothing but a provisional remedy and a 
judicial process operating against the person and requiring him 
to whom directed to do or to refrain from doing some particu- 
lar act, and is a court procedure that can always be regulated 
by legislative enactment. 

The constitutional objections sought to be raised against this 
bill by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon] are with- 
out foundation in law or reason and, I believe, will not be 
seriously considered by any Member of this House. There is 
not a word or line in the pending bill that is not just and fair 
and constitutional, and it ought to be enacted into law, and 
ought to have been long years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact is, as everyone conversant with the 
subject knows, many Federal courts have been issuing what are 
known as blanket injunctions, especially against the laboring 
classes, and these blanket injunctions have in many cases been 
limited only by the middle of the earth below and the blue sky 
above. It is against this sort of thing that this bill seeks to 
provide, It seeks to provide that no injunction shall be issued 
unless good cause first be shown. This bill provides that no in- 
junction shall be issued without notice, unless the parties seek- 
ing the injunction shall first show to the court that irreparable 
injury would result from delay. Who can contend that there is 
any wrong about that provision? No one. 

No one can give any reason why an injunction should be is- 
sued without notice unless it first be shown by the party apply- 
ing that irreparable injury would result from delay. This bill 
further provides that the date and hour upon which an injunc- 
tion is issued shall be made a matter of record. Is there any 
wrong about that? Why seek to suppress the true date of court 
records? 

In a State court, where an execution is issued and put into 
the hands of a sheriff, that officer must indorse on the execu- 
tion the time it came into his hands and the time and manner 
of its service. That is the law, and some similar law should be 
required in the matter of injunctions. 

This bill further provides that every order of injunction or 
restraining order shall set forth the reasons for the issunuee in 
specific terms. Why should it not do so? Should that matter 
be left to the judgment or caprice of a Federal judge? If so, 
why not leave all our laws to the discretion of the Federal 
bench? If Federal judges are to be the sole and supreme law 
in the matter of injunctions, why should they not be the sole 
and supreme law in all matters? Why not at once abolish Con- 
gress and the legislatures and turn over the making and con- 
struction of all laws to the Federal courts? 

A writ of injunction is nothing more than a cause of action 
against the party sought to be restrained. If a petition is filed 
in court against a party that petition must on its face show a 
cause of action or else go out on demurrer. [Applause.] And 
the party sued must be duly served with process. Why, then, 
in the issual of an injunction, should parties be restrained from 
exercising what are perhaps their constitutional rights, without 
notice, unless irreparable injury be shown by reason of delay? 
And why should not the order of court show why such tajury 
would result? 

There are other features of this bill I would like to discuss 
if I had the time. The bill is a great improvement on existing 
law as practiced by the Federal courts. It does not go as far 
as I wanted it, but, in my opinion, is a great advance in the 
right direction. > x 

Labor has, in my opinion, been a great sufferer, because of 
the unjust and unwarranted issuance of injunctions in many 
cases by Federal courts, and the time has come, I believe, when 
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the legislative power should assert itself and correct this abuse. 
This injunctive process is the result of an encroachment on the 
Jurisdiction of common-law courts by courts of equity, long ago 
denounced by Lord Coke as courts of criminal equity. The di- 
vine right of kings and the doctrine that kings can do no 
wrong is the foundation pillar of monarchy, and this doctrine 
has been transplanted in some measure to this country in the 
belief prevalent among some classes that the Federal courts can 
do no wrong. 

Jefferson warned us against the insidious encroachment of 
the Federal judiciary and declared, in effect, that if ever the 
star of our liberties went down in the black night of despotism 
the Federal judiciary would be the most potential cause. I 
hope and believe that this bill will pass, as it is just and fair, 
I think, at least in a measure, to both capital and labor. 

Capital should have its proper safeguards and the laborer 
is worthy of his hire and should be given at least an equal 
chance before the courts of this land. 

There is nothing unfair, at least, to capital in this bill, though 
it does not go as far as it should in the interest of labor. 
Alleged unconstitutionality, so far as this bill is concerned, is a 
sophistry born of the desire, a chimera without foundation in 
law or in fact, and the shadowy nothingness of a hoped for 
but absent substance; and the bill ought to pass without a dis- 
senting voice. [Applause.] 


The Schuylkill River. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Is tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 29, 1912. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Because a community is prosperous it ought 
not to be unduly taxed; neither should a river be denied Federal 
aid simply because it produces commerce. The Rivers and 
Harbors Committee some years ago adopted a policy which was 
intended to prevent appropriations by the Government for the 
improvement of rivers bisecting municipalities. The Cuyahoga 
River, at Cleveland, is usually pointed out as an object lesson 
to those who ask for appropriations for streams bordered on 
either side by prosperous cities, and the information is vouch- 
safed that Cleveland pays for the improvement of the Cuyahoga. 
The port of Cleveland receives liberal consideration at the hands 
of the Government, and very properly so, because the port is a 
revenue producer. It is generous of the city to make provision 
for the Cuyahoga River; but this is yoluntary and ought not to 
be counted against other navigable streams over which the Goy- 
ernment exercises authority. Running through ag portion of 
Philadelphia we have Frankford Creek, a stream which does a 
coastwise trade and along which is located a Federal arsenal, 
in addition to factories and lumber yards which take and dis- 
charge the products of other States than Pennsylvania. This 
stream is one of those which has been negatively reported by 
the Board of Engineers, because it is contended, notwithstanding 
Government control and the interstate character of the business 
done upon the creek, that its improvement and maintenance 
should be charged solely against the city of Philadelphia. 


SCHUYLEILL IMPROVEMENT NEEDED. 


I do not intend now to discuss Frankford Creek, except to 
say that it does more business than dozens of “rivers” which are 
provided for by annual appropriations in the rivers and harbors 
bill, which rivers are wholly within the borders of States and 
some of them within the borders of cities, which States and 
cities make no appropriation or provision whatever for their 
upkeep. I do intend, however, to call attention to the Schuyl- 
kill River, which rises in the interior of Pennsylvania, tray- 
erses the richest anthracite coal fields and agricultural terri- 
tory, and empties into the Delaware River at Philadelphia. It 
is a stream which, if duly improved, would carry coal to the 
consumer at perhaps a dollar a ton less than is now paid for 
it, and would otherwise serve a productive country that has 
added vastly to the wealth of the Nation. 

Beginning in July, 1870, the Federal Government made pro- 
vision for the improvement of this stream from below Phila- 


delphia for its length of several miles up to the city. Provision 
was regularly made for its dredging and maintenance until 
June, 1896, when a total of $525,000 had been expended. Ap- 
propriations ceased, partly because of the rule above referred 
to and partly because, in his anxiety to obtain provision for 
the more important stream, the Delaware, a former mayor of 
the city undertook to agree to relieve the Government from 
further aid to the Schuylkill. Of course, any such arrangement 
could not hold beyond the term of the mayor referred to, and 
certainly could not be binding upon the vast commercial in- 
terests that have since come to be concerned in the improve- 
ment of the Schuylkill. As a representative of the present 
generation, I certainly do not subscribe to any such unfair 
agreement, nor do I believe the rule of the committee, which 
influences the action of the engineers, should be effective, ex- 
cept where a community is willing to penalize itself to obtain 
Government favor. 

The Schuylkill River, because of its importance to the Nation 
and because the Federal Government exercises jurisdiction and 
control over its navigability, should be treated just as fairfy 
and as liberally as any other river of the country is treated, 
and should not be penalized by the Federal Government because 
it produces business. 


A BIG BUSINESS RIVER, 


What are the facts with regard to the Schuylkill? First of 
all it affords a channel to the back entrance to the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard, in which at this moment are stored a large 
number of the battleships of the Navy.’ The Government uses 
this stream and requires of it a’ depth of water which the city 
of Philadelphia has been providing since 1896. The Govern- 
ment uses this stream for other purposes, and it ought not to 
shirk its responsibility with respect’ to maintenance. The 
built-up portion of the city does not extend to the mouth of the 
Schuylkill. Several miles of the stream course through open 
land before the city’s wharves and piers are attained. The 
business which is attracted to this river is not solely business 
of Philadelphia or of Pennsylvania; it originates in the Gulf 
of Mexico, along the ports of the Atlantic, and in Europe and 
other foreign countries. I have asked that the Schuylkill River 
be surveyed for a depth to correspond with that of the Dela- 
ware for a distance of approximately 3 miles; that request has 
been refused both in the House and the Senate bills. The only 
reason, so far as I am able to learn, is that the Schuylkill River 
is “a Philadelphia river,” and that Philadelphia should take 
cure of it. Just here it should be understood that there are 
numerous other rivers throughout the country which are State 
rivers” and “city rivers,” whose proponents have no com- 
punctions of conscience about seeking Government aid and 
getting it. I do not now care to name any of them, because I 
am presenting the cause of the Schuylkill River and do not 
wish to be invidious; but there are plenty of precedents, if it 
be necessary to cite them. 


LACK OF DEPTH A DRAWBACK, 


The agitation for an improved Schuylkill is urgent, and it is 
likely to continue until that busy river is put upon a basis of 
equality with streams of equal or even less importance to the 
Nation. We have great oil refineries and extensive manufac- 
turing plants on the Schuylkill River, and some of the largest 
establishments export from that point. It is a matter of very 
great humiliation that lately we have been losing business be- 
cause of a lack of depth of water in the river. Both the Texas 
Oil Co. and the J. M. Guffey Co. have been obliged to lighter 
their largest steamers and barges in the Delaware River be- 
yond the mouth of the Schuylkill. The Standard Oil Co. has 
five large steamers which can not go into the Schuylkill River 
at all. We ought to have there now a mean low depth of 30 
feet to correspond with the existing depth of the Delaware, 
both for naval purposes and for the purposes of the merchant 
marine. Ultimately we should have a depth of 35 feet. At 
present a vessel going up the Schuylkill to Point Breeze can 
not be loaded to a depth of more than 27 feet 6 inches. I do 
not desire to burden the Recorp with statistics, but in order 
that the international nature of the business of the Schuylkill 
River, which now has no Government aid, and can not even 
obtain a survey, may be understood, I submit the following 
figures, prepared by the board of commissioners of naviga- 
tion, showing the volume of business on the Schuylkill River 
for the year 1911. The vessels enumerated in this list come 
from various nations and from all Atlantic and Gulf ports. 
The cargoes vary and include the products of nearly all the 
States of the Union. I trust a perusal of this interesting 
group of Schuylkill River statistics will be of service when 
the next effort is made to obtain some consideration for this 
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important river, which has been denied consideration by the | Statistics as to volume of business on Schuylkill River, 1911—Continued. 
' POINT BREEZE—CLEARANCES—continued. 


Government since 1896: 
Statistics as to volume of business on Schuylkill River, 1911. 
[Prepared by Board of Commissioners of Navigation.] 
POINT BREEZE—ARRIVALS.® 


Draft. 


OIL. 


Ft. in. 

-| Lackawanna . gallons. . 185,000 is 0 

S. O. Co. No. 76. .do... 650,000 797 15 6 

-| 8. O. Co. No. 94. do.. . . 2,100,000 3,934 25 0 

Shine barrels. 25, 387 1,583 22 0 

Toledo do. 21,000 1,868 21 0 

6 J. O. Co. No.94.gallons..| 2, 100, 000 3,934 25 0 

24 City of Everett. do.. 1,000,000 1,939 21 0 

25 S. OG. Co. No. 94. do 2,000, 000 3,934 25 0 

28 . 1,000, 000 1,939 21 0 

2 S. O. Co. No. 94. do 2,000, 000 3,934 25 0 

2 City of Everett. do... 1,000,000 1,939 | 21 0 

5 P: y... - barrels.. 1,583 | 20 0 
7 City of Everett gal- 

TTT 1,939 22 0 

11 S. O. Co. No.94. gallons. . 3,934 25 0 

Aug. 28 |...do......|.-... A 3,934 25 0 
Sept. 5 Steamer... City of Everett, gal- 

B 8.0.05, No Si gallons. Saat 20 0 

5 | Bargo O. Co. No. 94. ns.. 5 

16 | Steamer... S 1,939 0 

21 Barge....- S. Ò. Co. No. 94. . do. 3,934 0 

25 Steamer. . . City of Everett. do 1,939 0 

90 12.40; EA 8 RAE SSeS 1,939 0 

Barge...-- S. O. Co. No.94. gallons... 3,934 0 

Oct 16 Steamer. . City of Everett. do 1,939 0 

41 .. do 4 ree 1,939 0 

Nog. 65 |...do...... City of Everett, bar- NaS 4 

. 
Barge....- 8.0.Co. No.94. barrels.. 3,934 0 
Potomac. gallons.. 2,472 0 


POINT BREEZE—CLEARANCES. 


om. 
Jan. 5 Steamer. .. Deutschland..gallons..| 1,638,470 | 3,710 | 2,333 21 10 
T Fae Ottawa......... do. 1, 216,997 2,742 | 2,074 24 8 
11 . do.. . Caucasian... do. . 1,982,928 4,653 2,985 25 0 
11. do0 S City of Delhi....do....| 1,417,737 | 4,443 | 2,826 2% 3 
13 e Geestemunde...do....| 1,306,573 | 2,773 | 1,958 26 0 
18 Tonawanda. .... do....| 1,350,711 | 3,416 | 2,183 20 0 
2 ka wanna. . do. 1,491,824 | 4,215 | 2,412 26 3 
23 }. La Hesbaye..... do....| 1,149,919 | 2,556 | 1,976 A 0 
26 Knight of the Thistle, 
galloos 2,255,857 | 6,675 | 4,286 27 6 
2. Energie -gall 1,233,116 |. 2,762 | 1,728 2 4 
2 1,496,380 | 3,818 | 2,450 23 6 
1,446,102 | 3,477 2,211] 27 6 
1,223,159 | 2,691 1,715 25 6 
2,431,050 | 5,200 | 3,201 2 6 
1,860,540 | 4,005] 2,504 2% 0 
1,500,000 | 3,248 | 3,044 24 0 
946,000 2, 784 1,705 21 7 
0 1,195,646 | 2,830 | 1,833 25 6 
9| Bark......| France Marie. . . do. 863,353 1,994 1,673 20 4 
10 Steamer...| Conrad Mohr. . do.. . 1,983,479 | 4,008 | 2,055 2 4 
0 do | Indiani...... «.-0....| 1,681,647 | 4,994 3,226 27 4 
Pepe sy o.. . 2,082,203 5, 316 3,354 20 6 
La Campine. . . . d. 1,067,454 | 2,557 | 1,982 2 3 
e 1.287,82 | 2,750 | 1,735 2 2 
8. O. Co. No. 92.do....| 1,400,000 | 3,248} 3,044 22 0 
La Flandre......do.... 862,878 | 2,018 | 1,278 2 8 
Burgemeister Peter- 
1,274,145 2,788 1, 7 25 6 
1,741,410 | 4,448 2,811 24 5 
2,245,766 | 4,987 3,015 26 6 
1,470,151 3,189 2,011 20 0 
1,273,521 | 3,281 2,133 2 0 
1,840,110 | 4,662 | 2,992 24 0 
1,358,000 | 3,679 | 2,376 25 2 
1,182,122 | 2,560] 1,636 25 10 
1,487,301 | 4,125 | 2,412 26 8 
1,454,640 | 3,908 | 2,535 24 6 
1,396,375 | 3,477 2,211 26 10 
1,577,178 | 3,578 | 2,287 26 11 
1,583,899 3,855 2,469 27 0 
1,274,937 | 2,601 1,715 25 6 
1,605,190 | 4,327 | 2,809 22 11 
2,022,997 | 4,656] 2,965 2 9 
1,824,056 | 3,765 | 2,424 26 0 
1,667,305 3, 210 2,361 27 0 
PERS 1,710,887 | 3,763 | 2,423 2 0 
DIA 1,752,150 | 4,454 | 2,829 25 3 
1,064,729 | 2,557 | 1,982 2 0 
ink e's 1,553, 1581 3,767 2,426 26 6 


Date. Rig. Vessel. 
ne on. continued. 
Apr. 3 Steamer Tonawanda . gallons 1,349, 411 
4|...do.. Tuscarora .-. „46, 
4 Burgermeister Peter- 
PONE — $ 
Fk Willkommen....do....| 1,360,914 
8 Falls of Moness..do. 1, 880, 000 
ll Axminster. do. 1, 500,000. 
15 1,950, 546 
lo 1618703 
, 7 
22 1,322, 444 
24 Goodwin do... 1,570,450 
25 en . 1, , 02 
25 end o.. 1,239,816 
29 |. Capt. A. F. Lucas. do... 1,300,000 
May 1 Energie do....| 1,270,845 
2 Brilliant do.. 1,727,886 
3 Hainaut do 838, 515 
5 -| Brantford....... do. . 1,606, 660 
6 |. La Hesbaye.....do....| 1,147,609 
8}. Gut Hell.. do. . 1,278,992 
9 |. Mannhelm...... do....| 1,545, 864 
11 eS La Campine.....do....| 1,092,432 
12 Mabel I. Meyers. do 667, 200 
13 724,450 
13 1,521,849 
19 |.. 1, 432, 196 
2 |. 2, 100, 000 
29 |. 1,309, 200 
29 |. 1, 176, 448 
29 |. 1,922, 083 
29 1, 538, 562 
31 848, 648 
June 1 1, 640, 002 
5 1, 414,840 
5. 1,522,775 
7. 1, 594, 573 
9 2, 000, 000 
12 1,000,000 
. „ 
13 |. 1, 270, 679 
13 |. 1,831, 790 
15 |. 1, 431,986 
16 |. 1, 560, 789 
17. 869, 896 
19 |.. 1, 559, 356 
20 |... 1,345, 285 
21 1, 280, 975 
1, 563, 480 
1, 062, 306 
881, 880 
1,491, 540 
1, 444, 283 
750, 000 
July 1,340, 432 
2,340, 541 
1,334, 324 
1,559, 045 
1, 657, 470 
1,225, 473 
2,379, 707 
1,215,036 
1, 165, 265 
1,000,000 
1, 178, 382 
1, 653, 020 
1,503,770 
oe ee ee -+--| 1,090,089 
Capt. A. F. Lucas. do. 1, 400, 000 
Conrad Mohr. . do.. 1,946,093 
à 7 chon oe 1,491,372 
WORE M 459, 028 


Aug. 
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Statistics as to volume of business on Schuylkill River, 1911—Continued. 


BELOW POINT BREEZE—ARRIVALS—continued. 


Statistic: as to volume of business on Schuylkill River, 1911—Continued. 
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Statistics as to volume of business on Schuylkill River, 1911—Continued. 
ABOVE POINT BREEZE—ARRIVALS—continued. 


= 


Qo S S cocoa? 


= 


Bessie C. Beach., tons. 
Frank Brainerd. 


EN 88888 


82 
2 
o 


r 3 300 
Sept. 10 J. Howell Leeds.do.... 600 
14 |. Frank Brainerd .do.... 325 
18 |. Jeremiah Smith. do 600 

Oct. 3 8 Thomas H. Lawrence, ° 
tons 500 
9 500 
16 |. 325 
17 600 
750 


SS BEBES SESSESS SRESSEN 


a8 


B |$8 822882 SkSeees SERY 


15 485 16 0 
28 420 8 6 
29 587 15 6 
12 399 16 6 
22 
138 8 6 
27 |. 93 6 0 
1 361 8 6 
20 56 8 0 
24. 47 7 0 
2 78 8 0 
0 393 8 6 
8 
458 16 6 
9 181 11 0 
17}. 452 15 0 
21 
434 8 6 
22 88 9 0 
25 47 8 0 
27 
571 16 0 
29 |. 66 8 6 
3 182 11 0 
4 93 5 6 
il 587 15 6 
20 |. 56 8 6 
23 
327 12 0 
29 88 8 6 
NE 316 15 0 
11 625 8 6 
357 8 6 
51 8 0 
104 9 0 
27 8 6 
93 8 6 
06 8 6 
42 7 6 
27 8 0 
93 6 6 
104 90 
85, 000 63 8 6 
25, 600 27 8 0 
60, 000 52 8 0 
58, 000 58 8 6 
550, 000 90 
75,700 8 0 
Oct. 1 124, 000 9 0 
7 450,000 9 0 
8 400, 000 16 0 
9 91,000 90 
20 96, 000 8 0 
23 103,000 90 
Noy. 1 410,000 9 0 
10 132,000 9 0 
2 . Sawyer neu 75,000 8 0 
Dec. 1. d Thomas B. Cator, 
e BO He 
13 ice H . ſeet. 
24 Joseph W. Janne 
. 000 9 0 
26 Triton... Se 000 8 6 
29 Laura Haldt....do.... 000 16 6 
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5,853 | 3,795 17 0 
29 5,853 | 3,795 17 0 
3 |. 2,551 | 1,520 18 10 
24 2,250 | 1,583 19 0 
„ 2,365 1,824 13 8 
8 5,853 | 3,795 18 
H|. 2,250 | 1,593 18 0 
26 2,365 | 1,824 13 0 
. 5 2,250 | 1,593 18 0 
27 |. 2,250 | 1,593 20 0 
— 9 5,853 | 3,795 2 0 
* 1 2,551 | 1,520 17 0 
2 2,365 | 1,824 13 0 
13 2,250 | 1,593 17 0 
5 3,737 | 2,396 16 0 
21 5,853 | 3,795 18 0 
449 | 37,848 |........ 
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Children's Bureau. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RAK E R, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 2, 1912. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S. 252) to establish 
in the Department of Commerce and Labor a bureau to be known as the 
children’s bureau— 

Mr. RAKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill has for its purpose the conservation of 
human life—the boys and the girls of this Nation. To my mind 
there is no more important legislation pending before this 
House to-day than the present bill. It simply gives the Gov- 
ernment power to obtain statistics as to the present conditions 
and past conditions in relation to children and the relation of 
the juvenile courts; and no more power has been given in this 
bill than should be given, as the power in regard to juvenile 
courts is already lodged in the States. The States desire to 
obtain information in regard to this important matter. 

The total population of the United States in the 1900 census 
was 75,994,575 people, and of these 43.3 per cent, or 33,681,074, 
were under 20 years of age, and their care should be aided by 
the researches of the bureau provided for by this bill. Seven 
million two hundred and fifty-three thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-six were from 1 tọ 4 years of age; 8,874,123 were from 3 


to 9 years of age; 8,080,234 were from 10 to 14 years of age; 


and 7,553,089 were from 15 to 19 years of age. 

The most precious thing which a nation has is its children. 
After our years of struggle we founded a Government which is 
based on universal suffrage, and if we are going ta preserve the 
benefits of universal suffrage we must have the ¥ildren well 
brought up, healthy, strong, and able to understand the duties 
of citizenship. Care for the children is one thing which always 
meets with public approval. No class of expenditure in the 
country is so generally accepted by the public as the appropria- 
tions for schools and for the health and welfare of children. 
There has been a tremendous difficulty, however, in finding out 
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the best way of meeting the children’s problems. One com- 
munity may meet them one way, such as by carrying on experi- 
ments with the purpose of caring for delinquent children, or 
taking up some other phase of the child problem. Some other 
community in the country will be trying the same problems, yet 
each will be unable to benefit by the experience of the other. 
The purpose of this bill is that the Government shall collect 
and have in shape for ready reference all the information 
which bears on the subject of the welfare of children. From 
numerous petitions from all kinds of civic organizations, and 
by thousands of others who are interested in this work, it is 
plainly apparent that the interest in the creation of this bu- 
reau is very widespread and the demand for it earnest and 
sincere. There are many bureaus of the Government now se- 
curing information upon varied subjects, namely, Bureau of 
Manufactures, Bureau of Mines, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Bureau of Chemistry, Bureau of 
Soils, the Bureau of Education, and many others, none of which 
are more important, or even so important, as the one provided 
by the present contemplated legislation. Many and varied 
charitable and humane organizations are interested in the wel- 
fare of children, and are spending many thousands upon thou- 
sands of dollars annually for the care and protection of the 
child, and why should not the Government collect the facts and 
standardize the information concerning these children in order 
that the work may be more wisely and effectively carried on? 
There is practically no objection. In fact, no one has had the 
hardiliood to raise his voice against creating a bureau for such 
a salutary and humane and important subject. It will be made 
the duty of the bureau to investigate and report upon questions 
of infant mortality, orphanages, juvenile courts, diseases of 
children, and the employment of children, together with the 
questions of legislation affecting children in the several States 
and in the District of Columbia. 

The problems of childhood, which are many and which are 
to be mainly considered by this bureau are: The problem of 
afflicted children, of dependent children, of delinquent children, 
and of children at work. It would be the duty of the bureau 
to investigate the problem of infant mortality. It has been 
conservatively estimated that more than 300,000 children die 
every year in the United States, and at least one-half of these 
deaths could be prevented, if those in charge of the children 
could be made acquainted with the proper preventative meas- 
ures. While it is not to be claimed that all of these children 
would have been saved to their parents and to the country 
by the establishment of such a bureau, it is nevertheless claimed 
that the ascertainment of the facts concerning the high-rate 
of mortality throughout the country, and the communication 
of these vital facts to the authorities as well as to parents and 
to doctors, would tend materially to the preservation of the 
lives of innumerable thousands in the years to come. Much 
relief would be at hand to prevent blindness, deafness, and 
many other permanent afflictions. There can be no doubt, from 
the experience of past years, that a large percentage of blind- 
ness and deafness, as well as all forms of deformity, are due 
to the lack of simple preventative medical treatment during 
the tender years of infancy. Much of this neglect is due to 
ignorance. What this bill seeks to do is to collect the proper 
data and information and to have it thoroughly and systemati- 
cally distributed by some known authority to the people gen- 
erally. By the gathering of the statistics and condition of de- 
pendent children, their surroundings and conditions, as well as 
the information and data as to those who are responsible 
therefor, much good will be accomplished. 

The cost of maintaining and supporting dependent children 
in institutions in the United States is something over $20,000,000 
annually, and there are over 160,000 dependent children in 
institutions and under other care. This of itself, shows the 
magnitude of the work in hand and the necessity for the Govern- 
ment to make every effort it can within its power, within the 
provisions provided by the proposed legislation, to assist in 


this most vital and important question—our children’s welfare 


and their betterment. 

The information concerning the best method for their care 
and training for life is most important and one that this Goy- 
ernment can not consistently overlook. While we are talking 
in platitude#of the conservation of our natural resources, what 
more important, what more vital question of conservation is 
before the American people to-day than that of conserving the 
lives, health, and condition of our children, so that they may 
grow up to be sturdy men and women and able to meet suc- 
cessfully the battles of life. There is no greater question that 
demands wiser statesmanship than that of its citizenship, at 
the present as well as the future. 3 

The questions of when the child should and should not be 
required to labor, its conditions, its enyironment, are likewise 


important. The various corporations in which the children 
are employed and how such corporations should be regulated, 
if not altogether prohibited, requires much important care and 
consideration, This bureau will assist in collecting information 
and help in its solution. The question of dangerous occupations 
for children, how the occupations of children subject them to 
different diseases, and the best laws for the regulation of chil- 
dren, not only in this country but in other nations, is vitally 
important. This bureau will be in a position to collect these 
important facts and to materially assist in molding the proper 
legislation for our various States. 

As I understand the provisions of this bill, the bureau will be 
an authoritative source of information concerning all of these 
questions to the end that human life and health may be pre- 
served and human misery be decreased. 

It certainly can not be more consistent with the principles 
of this Government that we should be able to discover informa- 
tion concerning the problems of childhood than that we should 
distribute bulletins concerning the care of our domestic animals 
or the preservation of our forests or the best methods of tilling 
our soils, 

The work done in the various States by the juvenile courts 
and probation officers within the last few years has been most 
marvelous, and the good accomplished incalculable. This bureau 
will be able to gather together and systematize the method of 
procedure, the best way to treat delinquent and dependent 
children, and child mortality and the child’s employment. When 
thus gathered, we will have an authoritative source that may 
distribute this valuable information broadcast over the land 
to the end that the proper parties obtain it, and thereby much 
good will be accomplished. 

And without a voice of protest, but with a practical unanimity 
of sentiment in its favor by the people, this bill should receive 
the unanimous approval of the House. It is much better that 
we spend a reasonable amount in upbuilding and improving 
conditions for our children, than to spend it after evil results 
have been accomplished, for, in most instances, the evil is per- 
manent. I am therefore from every conceivable standpoint and 
reason, in favor of the enactment of this bill into law. 


Regulation of Injunctions, 


SPEECH 


HON. ELMER A. MORSE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 14, 1912, 
On the following resolution (H. Res. 520): 

“ Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall proceed to consider H. R. 23035, a bill to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,’ approved March 3, 1911,” ete. 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I believe that the time is most auspicious for 
the consideration of this legislation vitally affecting the rela- 
tions of labor and capital. It is timely because of the fact that 
there are at this time no great strikes or labor disputes, the 
public mind is not inflamed, prejudices are not aroused, and 
men can give this great question calm and deliberate con- 
sideration. 

When it comes to the question of changing the jurisdiction 
of our equity courts and taking away from them some of the 
powers that they have exercised for hundreds of years, and 
curtailing the activities of these courts, which have in cen- 
turies gone by stood as the very bulwark of our liberties, 
you come to the consideration of grave problems. 

There has been a great deal of agitation for this legislation. 
I feel that this agitation has come largely from the fact that 
some State and Federal judges have abused their powers. This 
law prescribes what has been the procedure in the courts pre- 
sided over by many of our best judges, but it also goes very 
much further. 

It seems to me that in these mighty conflicts that have arisen 
between organized labor on the one hand and organized capital 
on the other, that many Federal judges have approached the 
subject from a prejudiced viewpoint. I believe that the facts 
will bear out the conclusion that property and property rights 
have been held more sacred than personal rights. The laborer 
when he gives his labor gives his all. He gives himself—his 
very life—to society. The welfare, happiness, education, the 
very life of his wife and children, are dependent on his labor. 
Everything that he holds near and dear are dependent ofttimes 
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on the result of a great labor dispute. He has a right to feel 
that the strong arm of the equity courts shall be extended in his 
direction to help him in the unequal struggle for existence. 

Of course, I shall vote for the bill. 

I believe in the right of labor to organize, I believe that the 
wonderful strides that have been made in the last 25 years 
toward the amelioration of the condition of laboring men and 
women, the legislative accomplishments, the social betterment, 
the shortening of the hours of labor, the increase of the wage, 
safety-appliance laws, factory-inspection laws, and the whole 
movement in these directions, could not have come had it not 
been for labor unions. ` 

I am personally acquainted with the officers and members of 
the various railway orders in my own district. They are asking 
for this legislation. They are as fine a body of men as you can 
find in any community in the world. They are educated, indus- 
trious, patriotic American citizens. They bear their share of 
the burdens of taxation and assume their share of the duties 
of citizenship. P 

The work requires men of courage or steady nerve or iron 
muscle, of bulldog tenacity and clear brain. There are no 
cowards, drones, or sluggards in these organizations. They are 
loyal to themselves and loyal to their employers. They are not 
asking special favors at the hands of this Congress or at the 
hands of anyone. Give them a square deal and equality of 
opportunity and they will do the rest. 

Let us see what this bill does. In the first place, it does away 
with what is popularly known as “ Government by injunction.” 

It does away with at least five glaring abuses which have 
gradually crept into our administration of this remedy. These 
abuses are as follows: 

The issuance of injunctions without notice. 

The issuance of injunctions without bond. 

The issuance of injunctions without detail. 

The issuance of injunctions without parties. 

The issuance of injunctions against certain well-established 
and indisputable rights. 

An injunction should not be issued without notice. The mere 
issuance of an injunction often achieves the purpose of the 
suit. 

ane sichen 1 8 — N — pos from a — hag 
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feels himself the victim of a rank injustice and that his sense of 
weet Se blazes into fierce criticism of the courts and deep 
resen t against all forms of law. 

It is that sort of thing that is breeding disrespect for the 
courts, disrespect for the law, and undermining the very foun- 
dations of our liberties. i 

The bill further provides that no restraining order shall issue 
unless the party demanding the order shall give security con- 
ditioned upon the payment of such costs and damages as may be 
suffered by any party wrongfully enjoined. Can any man object 
to this provision? Ought not the man who seeks to enjoin an- 
other from doing an act pay to the man enjoined all damages 
which may accrue if it is shown that the injunction ought not 
to haye been issued? 

The next section of the bill seeks to remedy the abuse which 
has grown up in our system, namely, of issuing injunctive orders 
to persons not properly before the court and against acts which 
are not sufficiently described in detail. Certainly no man can 
object to such a provision of law. Certainly no omnibus or 
basket clause should be attached to any injunctive order which 
may be construed to prohibit all kinds of things not specifically 
described. 

Another clause of the bill provides that in trade disputes no 
injunction shall issue unless necessary to prevent irreparable 
injury to the property or property rights of the party making 
the application, for which there is no adequate remedy at law. 
President Roosevelt has again and again insisted on the enact- 
ment of this legislation. The platforms of both political parties 
have declared for it. The Congress of the United States should 
enact it into law. 

The right to strike is now recognized by evéryone. In the 
earliest reported cases it was held that a combination to raise 
wages by quitting work simultaneously was a criminal con- 
spiracy and indictable accordingly. In every civilized nation of 
the world at the present time the right to strike and to persuade 
others by peaceful means to join in doing so is now recognized 
as one of the inalienable rights of the man who labors with his 
hands. 

The right to picket is also now well established, and this bill 
prohibits the courts from issuing injunctions against— 
attending at or near a house or place where any person resides or works 
or carries on business or Sapone to be, for the purpose of peaceably ob- 


taining or communicating information, or of peaceably g any 
from wor > 


person to work or 


Is there any danger in this? The Federal courts have recog- 
nized this right in many notable cases. Let us enact it into law 
in order that it may be a guide to judges who might through 
prejudice or error do otherwise. 

In the case of Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. v. 
Gee (139 Fed., 584) the judge said: 

There is and can be no such thing as peaceful picketing any more 
than there can be chaste vulgarity or peaceful mebbing or lawful 
lynching. 

Such an intemperate judge as this certainly requires watch- 
ing, and the enactment of this law may be necessary to prop- 
erly guide this class of judges. 

I do not believe that this bill legalizes what is known as 
secondary boycott. The secondary boycott is to be defined as 
coercion in some form directed against a person who is not a 
party to the trades dispute in order to force him to join in 
injuring one of the parties of the dispute. This bill does not 
legalize force, violence, intimidation, fraud, or coercion in 
labor disputes, and no patriotic laboring man desires to see 
any of these things legalized. 

The great body of workingmen organized and unorganized 
are not lawless or criminally inclined. They are no less patri- 
otic or less devoted to our free institutions or less unfriendly to 
established order or more ready to violate the law than are 
the Members of this House. Organized labor should be ac- 
corded in statute and in practice every legitimate weapon of 
offense and defense that organized capital enjoys. Organized 
labor is not asking for class legislation; it is not asking for 
special privileges before the law; but it does ask and has a 
right to demand a square deal and equality of opportunity. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that in my opinion this kind 
of legislation will tend to inspire respect for the courts, re- 
spect for the law, and strengthen rather than weaken our 
judicial system. 


Social and Economic Progress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THETUS W. SIMS, 


OF TENNESSEBR, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, May 24, 1912. 

Mr. SIMS said: 

Mr. CHAN AN: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I will print an address by Mayor Gay- 
nor, of New York City. 

The address referred to is as follows: 

[From the Commoner. ] ` 
DO OUR COURTS STAND IN THE WAY OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS? 

William J. Gaynor, mayor of the city of New York, and 
frequently mentioned by Progressive Democrats in connection 
with the Democratic nomination for President, recently wrote 
for Bench and Bar an instructive address on the subject, 
“Do our courts stand in the way of social and economic prog- 
ress?” Commoner readers who are not acquainted with Mayor 
Gaynor’s good record will get an insight into his fine character 
by reading this address which the Commoner prints in full. 
Mayor Gaynor wrote as follows: 

“Do the courts in this country stand in the way of social 
and economic progress? You ask me to give my views on this, 
I have only time to try to condense what I frequently said 
publicly thereon while I was a justice of the supreme court 
and since. 

“Yes, they do, and have done so for a long time. But this 
is nothing new. In all ages, and pretty much everywhere, the 
courts haye tried to apply their legal rules of thumb to social, 
commercial, and economic matters, always with signal failure, 
and generally with injury to industry, commerce, and the 
social 


“Nothing is more distressing than to see a bench of judges, 
old men as a rule, set themselves against the manifest and 
enlightened will of the community in matters of social, eco- 
nomic, or commercial progress. The same is true in matters 
of morals and religious growth also. Jesus, Socrates, and 
many who came after them, age after age, fell victims to 
judicial narrowmindedness. But the adverse decisions of 
courts have not been able to stop human progress. Sometimes 
they baffle it for the time being. Sometimes, by creating exas- 
peration in the intelligent mind, they accelerate it. Not to 
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quote other instances, the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court remanding the negro boy, Dred Scott, back into human 
slavery only hastened the coming liberation of the slave. 

“But let me come close to what you ask of me. Let me 
cite some of the recent judicial decisions which were planted 
right in the path of economic and social progress. 

“The tenement-house tobacco case was decided by the court 
of appeals of this State in 1885 (Matter of Jacobs, 98 N. X. Repts., 
p. 98). Good men and women who went around alleviating 
suffering and distress in poor tenements of the overcrowded dis- 
tricts of this city found tobacco being manufactured into its 
various products in these tenements. They found little children 
born and brought up there in the unwholesome fumes and smells 
of tobacco. They applied to the legislature, and had a law 
passed forbidding the manufacture of tobacco in such tenements 
for the future. The court held that it was unconstitutional ’— 
that is to say, that the constitution of this State permitted the 
manufacture of tobacco in poor tenements, and that therefore 
the legislature could not forbid it. They professed to find this 
constitutional permission latent in the general provision in our 
State constitution that no one shall ‘be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property without due process of law.’ The court waxed 
eloquent on the subject. It said that the tenant had the right 
under this provision of the constitution to do what he liked in 
the way of lawful business in his tenement. It said that the 
statute ‘arbitrarily deprives him of his property and some por- 
tion of his personal liberty,’ by preventing him from using his 
property, i. e., his tenement leasehold, as he saw fit. The claim 
that the manufacture of tobacco in such places was detrimental 
to health, especially to the health of children, and might there- 
fore be prohibited by the legislature, received short shrift from 
the venerable and learned judges. They set themselves up as 
better judges of the question of health than the legislature. 
They gave to this constitutional guaranty a meaning never 
dreamed of in England from which we took it. The founda- 
tion of it is in Magna Charta. But no one in England, up to 
this hour has ever imagined that it had reference to anything 
but the direct taking of a man's property—i. e., of his chair, 
of his cow, of his lot—or the direct restraining of his physical 
liberty. Nor did it occur to our forefathers when they took it 
from England and incorporated it into those fundamental in- 
struments of government in this country, State and national, 
which we call constitutions, that any meaning would ever be 
given to it except that which it then had. It had then only 
a direct meaning in respect of the taking of a man's property 
of the depriving him of his liberty. Moreover, it was a check 
on the executive branch of government only, in England, and 
not on the legislative, and it was put into our constitutions in 
that sense. No one anticipated that it would ever be inter- 
preted as a check on legislative power also, although that in- 
terpretation has naturally followed from our system of govern- 
ment; but the carrying of it to extremes by casuistry is another 
thing. . This tobacco case, in which the court showed so much 
sensitiveness for the rights of property and liberty and so little 
for physical, mental, and moral health, was the final and full 
outcome of a course of constitutional exegesis which had set 
in in this country not many years before, and had for its object 
to embrace in the said constitutional guaranty every legisla- 
tive enactment which by its operation might indirectly or 
remotely restrict the use of property or liberty in its widest 
sense, Its development was rapid, and finally reached that 
point which has enabled the courts to stand in the way of 
measures for the public happiness, welfare, morals, and progress, 
which are grown common all over the world, and finally become 
expressed in statute law here. 

“Some years later similar good and intelligent influences 
brought about the enactment of a statute in the legislature of 
this State for the sanitary regulation of underground bakeries, 
for the sake of the health of those employed in them and of the 
community generally. The statute recognized the hot and un- 
comfortable conditions of these bakeries and how easy it was 
for them to become insanitary and result in insanitary bread. 
It therefore prescribed a list of sanitary safeguards, such as 
drainage, plumbing, furniture, utensils, washrooms, closets, and 
the like, and also that employees therein should not work more 
than 10 hours a day, the work being principally done in the 
nighttime. The Supreme Court of the United States declared 
this 10-hour requirement to be unconstitutional, as depriving 
workmen, without due process of law, of the“ liberty“ to work 
as long hours as they saw fit in underground bakeries. (Lochner 
v. New York, 198 U. S. Repts., p. 45.) The learned court stood 
5 to 4. That division certainly showed that the matter was one 
of great doubt. And yet, notwithstanding a rule which is often 
repeated by the courts, that they will declare a statute uncon- 
- gstitutional only in a case free from doubt, they declared this 


statute unconstitutional. The same court has often done the 
like by a vote of 5 to 4. What is 5 to 4 but a state of doubt in 
the court? The reasoning in this decision is substantially the 
same as that in the Tenement-house tobacco case. 

“In 1893 the legislature of this State passed a statute that 
women should not work in factories between the hours of 9 at 
night and 6 in the morning. This statute was intended to pro- 
tect the health of women, and hence of their offspring. Surely, 
said the great majority of intelligent people, it is enough that 
women work in factories between the hours of 6 in the morning 
and 9 at night. They therefore had the statute passed that 
they should not work in factories between 9 at night and 6 in 
the morning. It is almost inconceivable that the gentlemen then 
composing the court of appeals of this State found in this 
humane and benevolent statute an infringement of the “ liberty ” 
of women, guaranteed, as they said, by the Constitution to 
work in factories all night and as many hours as they saw fit. 
But they waxed eloquent over the iniquity of the statute in its 
attempt to interfere with the property and liberty of women 
without due process of law—their property in their work and 
wages, and their liberty to work all night if they saw fit. 

It is not at all to be wondered at that such decisions should 
provoke a widespread dissatisfaction with the courts. The just 
feeling pervading the community is that a bench of judges is no 
more competent than the legislature to decide as to the wisdom 
or necessity of such laws for the health, safety, and progress 
and the material and moral welfare of the community. That 
is a matter of enlightened opinion which the courts have no 
right to arrogate unto themselves. The courts of England do 
not do it, nor do the courts of any other country except ours. 
And ours base the right to do so on fundamental or constitu- 
tional provisions for the safety of liberty and property, which 
are not peculiar to this country at all, but are to be found in 
all systems of government and jurisprudence. No such mean- 
ing was ever given to these safeguards of property and liberty 
until by the judges in this country. It is judge-made law, pure 
and simple. 

“T have given instances enough to express my meaning. I 
might also refer to the decisions of our court of appeals declar- 
ing statutes void which provided that employees on State or 
municipal works under contracts should not be paid less than 
the prevailing rate of wages, nor required to work more than 
a certain number of hours a day. These decisions went to such 
lengths that finally that court itself was unable to reconcile or 
even explain them, and the learned judges fell to ridiculing and 
bantering one another for the extremes their utterances had 
reached. (See People ex rel. Cossey v. Grout, 179 N. Y. Repts., 
at p. 417.) I do not need to go into these decisions further, 
for they so exasperated the people of this State that they 
swept them all out of existence— recalled’ them, if you will— 
by a constitutional amendment in 1905. (See sec. 1 of art. 12 
of our State constitution.) Some aspirants for the office of 
President are just now talking about the ‘recall’ of judicial 
decisions as though it were a new idea. It is not new at all. 
We have been doing it for a long time, and we shall have to 
do a good deal more of it before we get through. We do it 
very easy in this State, because our constitution itself requires 
that we have a new constitutional convention every 20 years, 
and meantime we frequently pass constitutional amendments. 
It were well if the Constitution of the United States were 
amended by the addition of a provision requiring it to be re- 
considered by a constitutional convention every 20 years the 
same as in this State and in many, if not most, of our States. 
A constitution must grow and change like everything else, but 
the more gradual the better. As Macaulay says of the British 
constitution, ‘Although the changes have been great, there 
never was an instant of time in which the major part of it was 
not old.’ That is the way to amend constitutions and laws— 
gradually and prudently. But the class of dacisions which I 
have mentioned never had any justification under the consti- 
tution, and it is annoying to have to keep on amending the con- 
stitution to nullify them. 8 

“And now let me mention the decision of the court of ap- 
peals of this State last year, which overthrew the employers’ 
liability statute passed by our legislature the year before. The 
rule of the common law is that the law casts upon all employees 
the necessary or inherent risks of the work or business in 
which they are employed. Some opinions of judges clumsily 
say that the employee ‘assumes’ these risks. He does no such 
thing. He is not consulted about it at all. The common law 
casts such risks upon him. This statute changed the common- 
law rule in eight enumerated ‘especially dangerous’ employ- 
ments, to use the words of the statute, namely, it enacted that 
the said risks should be taken off the employee and put upon 
the employer. The legislature thought it had a perfect right 
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to do this, and was so advised by the ablest advisers. Indeed, 
did we not all think that the legislature had the right to do 
away with or change any common-law rule as it might see fit? 
The courts, including the highest court in the land, have often 
decided that no one has any property right in any rule of the 
common law, and that such rule may be taken or changed at 
the will of the legislature. But our court of appeals declared 


this statute ‘unconstitutional "—the same old word. (Ives v. 
South Buffalo Railway Co., 201 N. X. Repts., p. 271.) Again 
it planted itself on the constitutional prohibition against taking 
the property or liberty of the individual without due process of 
law. The statute required that employers should pay for 
deaths or injuries received from such necessary or inherent 
risks, unless such injuries should be received through the 
‘serious and willful misconduct of the workman.’ The learned 
judges, with great professions of reluctance, said that to thus 
shift the necessary and inherent risks from the workman to 
the employer and make the employer pay the damages caused 
thereby, unless the employee was guilty of ‘serious and willful 
misconduct,’ was clearly within the constitutional prohibition 
against the taking of a man’s property without due process of 
law. Nevertheless, many, if not most, of us did not see then, 
nor are we able to see yet, after due reflection, that there was 
any taking by the statute of the employer’s property at all, even 
indirectly. Did not the legislature have the power to shift the 
necessary and inherent risks from workman to employer? And 
did it not have the power to modify or do away with the com- 
mon-law rule of contributory negligence, and also the like rule 
of negligence of a fellow servant? Such a statute does no more 
than add the expense of such accidents to the employer's cost 
of production, and it is elementary that the cost of production 
is included in the value or sale price of the finished article, and 
that therefore the expense of such accidents would fall on the 
community or those who buy the product. The employer would 
meet with no loss in the end. And yet they said his ‘ property’ 
was being taken by the addition of this new expense of pro- 
duction. : 

“We are soon to have a new constitutional convention in this 
State, and I trust that it will make short work of this decision— 
that it will ‘recall’ it without scruple or hesitation. It is piti- 
ful to see such decisions in this country. Thirty-two different 
governments of tle world, in fact every civilized government 
in the world outside of this country, has an employers’ liability 
act, also embracing provisions for the taxation of business in 
which workmen are employed, to raise a fund for the payment of 
such damages for deaths and injuries by accidents. Russia has 
a model employers’ liability and compensation statute. Three 
or four years ago England amended its meager employers’ lia- 
bility statute by following the Russian and other European 
statutes. Prussia had such a statute as early as 1847. We are 
only beginning to think of passing such statutes in this country. 
In this, as in other modern social and economie progress, we 
lag behind the world. And the first attempt we make at it is 

met by these court decisions. If the courts persist in such 
decisions, it will be necessary to amend every constitution we 
have in this country, although the people in enacting them never 
meant that they should stand in the way of such legislation. 

“ But some of the decisions, like those I have enumerated, are 
already becoming obsolete. Everyone is beginning to see that 
they are far-fetched and unsound, not to say, in more plain 
speech, a usurpation of legislative power. If we do not pass 
any constitutional amendments to do away with them, it is 
inevitable that we shall shed them as a snake sheds its skin; 
we will in the course of time just shuffle them off and go along 
without them. 

“Anyone who wants to realize how futile decisions of the 
courts, and even statutes, are to frustrate economic and com- 
mercial progress in the long run, has only to read the former 
statutes and court decisions of England against forestallers,“ 
‘regraters,’ and ‘engrossers. A ‘forestaller’ was one who 
bought goods while they were on their way to market. He 
forestalled the market. It was made a criminal offense. The 
‘regrater’ was one who sold goods in the same market in 
which he had bought them. That was a criminal offense. An 
‘ engrosser’ was one who purchased food products and stored 
them up in gross—‘engrossed’ them, as it was called—and 
held them to sell at his own time at a higher price if he could. 
He was the arch monopolist and severely punished by statute 
also. If such laws had existed in the time of Joseph in Egypt, 
he could not have laid up during the years of plenty for the 
coming period of famine. But they knew no such folly in those 
days. 

“Instead of doing good, these and like laws worked nothing 
but mischief and injury in England and in the other countries 
of Europe in which they were enacted. They could not change 


the natural course of trade. By hampering it, however, and 
subjecting merchants to constant penal danger and extraordi- 
nary expense, they did the exact opposite of what was intended— 
they lessened production, caused an imperfect distribution, 
made prices unstable, and even brought on famine. The legis- 
lature might as well try to regulate the seasons. In the words 
of Macaulay, ‘In spite of the legislature the snow would fall 
when the sun was in Capricorn and the flowers would bloom 
when it was in Cancer. And the same may be just as well said 
of judicial decisions. These laws were finally repealed in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, a few years before Adam 
Smith published his great economic work, ‘The Wealth of 
Nations.’ I never read a chapter of this incomparable man 
without mentally saying of him what our Emerson has so finely 
said of Shakespeare: ‘He was.a wonder; he struck 12 every 
time.’ But when Parliament repealed these laws the courts of 
law forthwith placed themselves obstinately in the way of the re- 
form. The judges said that the common law had from the 
beginning been the same as the repealed statutes and that the 
repeal revived the common law. This left the law unchanged, 
and they continued to try and convict offenders the same as 
under the statutes. You have only to read the trial of poor 
Rusby before Lord Kenyon, in the last year of the eighteenth 
century, for ‘regrating’ 30 quarters of oats, as it is given in 
Peake’s Reports. ‘Though in an evil hour all the statutes 
which had been existing for a century were at one blow. re- 
pealed, I thank God the provisions of the common law were not 
destroyed,’ exclaimed Lord Kenyon in charging the jury. Adam 
Smith. who had recently died, was denounced by the judge. 
He had written that fear of the things made criminal offenses 
by these statutes regulating trade was ridiculous; that they 
were no more to be feared than witchcraft. Lord Kenyon ex- 
claimed, ‘I wish Dr. Adam Smith had lived to hear the eyi- 
dence in this court to-day, and then he would have seen whether 
such an offense exists and whether it is to be feared.’ Poor 
Adam Smith. How little he appeared that day in that court 
compared with the ‘great’ Judge Kenyon, who spoke out so 
dogmatically and self-confidently. But how is it now? And 
‘Tet me ask, will the decisions of our courts interfering with and 
regulating the course of business, trade, and commerce at the 
present time appear any less absurd in the next generation than 
the like decisions of Lord Kenyon and his associates appeared 
to the generation which followed them? 

“The courts themselves came to see after awhile that the 
indirect and extreme construction they were putting on this 
‘liberty’ and ‘property’ provision of the Constitution in- 
stead of keeping to the plain and ordinary sense in which these 
words had always been used and understood in England and 
here in constitutional provisions and statutes was untenable 
and mischievous. It stood in the way of legislation necessary 
for the general welfare, and that would not be tolerated by 
enlightened public sentiment in this country any more than it 
is or ever has been anywhere else in the world. It was op- 
posed to the long-settled maxim in human as well as in natural 
law, that the use of private property was subordinate to the 
general welfare and could be restricted to conform thereto, 
although made less valuable thereby. They therefore began 
to slide by or climb over their decisions by declaring that not- 
withstanding this constitutional provision, i. e., the indirect 
and far-fetched construction they had put upon it, legislation 
tending to the health, comfort, safety, and general welfare of 
Society would be excepted and upheld. This they assumed to 
do under what they called the general police power of govern- 
ment—an elastic, undefinable, and even misleading phrase, as 
they freely admit in their decisions. But who was to be the 
judge of such legislation, i. e., as to whether it tended to the 
general health, comfort, safety, and welfare? The legislature 


representing the community? No; the judges took that unto 


themselves. They judge thereof over the head of the legislature, 
and declare legislation unconstitutional which exceeds their 
opinion of what is economically or socially wise or beneficial. 
No such power was ever given to the courts. They have sim- 
ply taken it away from the legislative department of govern- 
ment. They have set themselvés up as the ‘protectors’ of 
society against the law-making power, safecuarded, as it is, by 
the consent of two Houses and the Executive veto. They do 
not seem to consider who is to protect us against them in their 
judicial legislation. In the cases of the underground bakeries, 
the manufacture of tobacco in tenements, the working of 
women in factories at night, and so on, was not the legislature, 
representing the community, as fit, at least, as any judge. or a 
bench of a few judges, mere mortals like the rest of us, to 
judge of the wisdom or advisability of the laws passed, from 
the standpoint of the moral, economic, and social welfare and 


progress of society?” 
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River and Harbor Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS, 


OF NEVADA, 
IN THE Senate OF THE Unirep STATES, 


Thursday, May 9, 1912. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 21477) making eee for the construction, 55 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes— 

Mr. NEWLANDS said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I unite with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Heysurn] in the view that we ought to consider upon this bill 
a general system of development, such as that to which he 
refers, a system of development that was considered both by 
the National Waterways Commission, to which the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton] has referred, and also by the Inland 
Waterways Commission four or flve years ago. I offered to this 
bill an amendment covering that entire question, which the 
Senator will find upon his desk, but, yielding to the solicitation 
of my associates upon the committee, I concluded not to press 
that amendment, upon the assurance that a general bill which 
I have introduced, covering that entire subject and entitled, 
“A bill for the regulation of river flow,” would receive early 
consideration by the Committee on Commerce. I am as dis- 
satisfied as the Senator from Idaho must be with the methods 
that have prevailed in the past and which, somewhat improved, 
continue with reference to river and harbor appropriations. 

The Senator from Ohio has been in a critical vein this after- 
noon, and I attempted to draw him away from his attitude of 
criticism to one of construction, for I know the Senator from 
Ohio has positive ideas as to the constructive policy which 
should prevail. The Senator from Ohio served with me upon 
the Inland Waterways Commission, which was appointed some 
years ago by President Roosevelt, and we made a report which 
covers everything that I have been contending for both in this 
discussion and in the bill which I have presented. That report 
is unanimously signed by the Senator from Ohio as the chair- 
man of the commission and by the other members. I will ask 
to insert other parts of the report in my remarks, but I will con- 
tent myself with reading a few paragraphs: 

G. We recommend that hereafter any plans for the use of inland 
waterways in connection with interstate commerce shall regard the 
streams of the country as an asset of the people, shall take full ac- 
count of the conservation of all resources connected with running 
waters, and shall look to the protection of these resources from mo- 
nopoly and to their administration in the interests of the people. 

iL We recommend that the Congress be asked to make suitable pro- 
vision for improving the inland waterways of the United States at a 
rate commensurate with the needs of the people as determined by com- 
petent authority; and we suggest that such provision meet these 
requisites, viz, expert framing of a definite policy; certainty of con- 
tinuity and coordination of plan and work; expert initiative in the 
choice of projects and the succession of works; freedom in selection 
of projects in accordance with terms of cooperation; and the widest 
opportunity for applying modern business methods. 

Po We recommend that the Congress be asked to authorize the co- 
ordination and proper development of existing public services con- 
nected with waterways; and we N 1 that such enactment might 
provide that the President of the United States be authorized, th 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint and organize a 
National Waterways Commission to bring into coordination the corpa 
of Engineers of the Army, the Bureau of Soils, the Forest Service, the 
Bureau of Corporations, the Reclamation Service, and other branches 
of the public service in so far as their work relates to inland water- 
ways, and that he be authorized to make such details and uire such 
duties from these branches of the public service in connection with 
navigable and source streams as are not inconsistent with law; the 
sald commission to continue the investigation of all questions relatin 
to the development and improvement and utilization of the inlan 
waterways of the country and the conservation of its natural re- 
sources related thereto, and to consider and coordinate therewith all 
matters of irrigation, swamp and overflow land reclamation, clarifica- 
tion and purification of streams, prevention of soil waste, utilization 
of water power, preservation and extension of forests, regulation of 
flow and control of floods, transfer facilities and sites and the regula- 
tion and control thereof, and the relations between waterways and rail- 
ways; and that the commission be empowered to frame and recommend 
plans for developing the waterways and utilizing the waters, and as 
authorized by Congress to carry out the same, through established 
agencies when such are available, in cooperation with States, munici- 

alities, communities, corporations, and individuals, in such manner as 
to secure an equitable distribution of costs and benefits. 


Later on, whilst the work of that commission was pending, I 
introduced a bill for the development of the inland waterways 
substantially upon these lines. 

The Inland Waterways Commission made a report to the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, recommending that that bill 
be passed substantially as framed, but making no recommenda- 
tion upon the amount of the appropriation.’ That bill called 


for $50,000,000 annually for 10 years, as does my present bill. 
That bill also received the favorable report of the then Secre- 
tary of War, Mr. Taft, and I had hoped for favorable action 
then. This matter has been pending for three or four years, 
but it has been very difficult to get the attention of Congress 
to the subject, and it has only recently become a live subject 
because of this extraordinary flood upon the Mississippi River. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. ; 

Mr. HEYBURN. Unless the Senator objects to interruption— 
and I shall not interrupt him if he does 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not object. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I make the suggestion that the most effective 
remedy that has been found has been in the use of the surplus 
waters by individuals, and not by the Government. On our 
slope of the Rocky Mountains we take the surplus water and 
spread it over the country and thus relieve the congested con- 
dition of the streams. Reservoirs will not accomplish it; a fnil 
reservoir will not afford any remedy whatever. If we had a 
large number of empty reservoirs that would divide a certain 
amount of water, we perhaps would be up to the standard of 
the old lady who was going to control the sea with a broom or 
a tin cup; but the only practical solution for the distribution of 
surplus water on the western slope is that of spreading it over 
the land. Long ago, in Egypt, the powers that controlled those 
things spread the water over the Valley of the Nile. That ne- 
complished two purposes: First, it relieved the flow of the 
stream, and, in the second place, it fertilized the land. There 
would have been no prairies or Mississippi Valley of fertile 
land except for those surplus waters that have been coming 
down for centuries from our portion of the country. The rich- 
ness of the soil is augmented by the overflows, Would it not be 
well for the people to accommodate themselves and their resi- 
dence and their occupation of the land to fixed conditions 
over which they can exercise but slight control? Is there not 
some remedy to be found in a readjustment of the population 
that is to use these lands in regard to their place of residence? 
You do not want to stop the overflow of the Mississippi Valley. 
If you do, you do it at the expense of its fertility. The erosion 
of the banks is a small item; it represents to the great system 
of the distribution of waters about what the plaster spattered 
about the foot of the scaffold represents to that which is put into 
the wall by the builder. The slight erosion of the banks of any 
river is of small consequence compared with the fertilization 
that goes to the land over which the water spreads, without 
doing any other damage than in discommoding, perhaps. a 
population that has injudiciously settled where the water came 
and where they knew it would come. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to state to the Sena- 
tor that the report of the Inland Waterways Commission has 
in view the joint efforts of individuals, communities, the States, 
and the Nation in this great work of river development. It 
does not look at all to a Government monopolization of all 
these works, but is simply so planned and so arranged that the 
Government can do its part, the States can do their part, com- 
munities can do their part, and individuals can do their part 
in so dovetailing their plans as to result in making the rivers 
useful for every purpose, including the promotion of commerce, 
which is the national ground upon which our power of inter- 
vention is claimed. The Senator from Minnesota, I know. is 
impatient to go on with the bill, and I wish simply to say. 
another word regarding the speech of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, Mr. President, I have due considera- 
tion for any Senator who desires to speak, but if we are to 
benefit from an interchange of ideas we had better do it when 


the ideas are being produced, rather than wait until they are 


I would not say forgotten, but at least somewhat dimmed in 
memory. 

The Senator well remembers, as do many of us, when the 
great Snake River—which is as great a river as any in the 
United States, which is comparable in volume and general useful 
purposes with any of the rivers which we see along this coast— 
used to flow in silence from its source to its mouth without 
performing a good act on the way; but that river has been 
taken possession of by settlers, where they have been allowed 
to settle, and the evil of overflow has been entirely overcome. 
The river now flows on in conjunction with the building up of 
the industries of the country, and it has resulted in creating a 
vast, thickly settled, and largely productive country out of a 
wilderness. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I should like to make the 
Snake River an example for the rest of the country, for I agree 
with the Senator from Idaho that it is a complete illustration 
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of the manner in which a river can be diverted from destructive 
purposes to beneficial purposes by control from its source to its 
mouth; and the limit of beneficence which that river is to ac- 
complish has not yet been reached. The Senator recognizes, 
as I do, the fact that that river will be used in irrigating 
largely increased areas of Jand and that its water power will 
be developed to an extraordinary extent—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, the water power—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS (continuing), And that in accomplishing 
those two things we will better saye the region from the de- 
structive floods which have hitherto prevailed. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That which has been accomplished on the 
Snake River has largely been accomplished by individual enter- 
prise under the laws of the State, vastly outweighing the puny 
efforts of the Government throngh its elaborate arrangements 
to make use of it, and where the Government has made it avail- 
able it has been at a greater expense than where the individual 
has made it available. We haye about 700 miles of that river 
in our State, and I should like to see every foot of it contribute 
to the development, the growth, and the maintenance of the 
country; and it will if you will keep the Government's bands 
off of it and allow the individuals to take advantage of the 
natural rights that are a part of the right to oceupy the soil. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Well, Mr. President, I have no doubt if 
the State of Idaho absolutely controlled the entire Snake River, 
and it was entirely within its boundaries, that it would handle 
it with great judgment and enterprise; but, as a matter of fact, 
that river flows through three or four States, and, so far as the 
Nation is concerned, it can act upon it only as a navigable river 
or as the source of a navigable river; and my understanding ts 
that the States are always desirous that the Nation should do 
something for developing the rivers under its power relating to 
navigation. Take the great Sacramento Basin, composed of the 
Sacramento, the San Joaquin, and the Feather Rivers. In the 
first place, the Government very injudicionsly granted to the 
State of California the swamp lands there upon the expectation 
that the State itself would enter upon the work of reclamation. 
The State was not strong enough to do so. The result is that 
large tracts of these swamp lands drifted into private owner- 
ship and very little that is substantial has been done toward 
their reclamation. The people of those great valleys are now 
moving for a cooperative effort between the Nation and the 
State. To show how far they are willing to go in that coopera- 
tive work, they have already framed a plan, in cooperation 
with the Corps of Engineers of the Army, under which 833.000.000 
is to be expended on those rivers in a combined improvement 
of navigation and the reclamation of the swamp lands, which are 
as rich as any of those in the Mississippi River Basin. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield further to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Let me conclude this matter, and then I 
will yield. 

Mr. HEYBURN. | Very well. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That plan involves the expenditure of 
$33,000,000. How is it to be apportioned? They have all agreed, 
after fully considering the matter, that the National Govern- 
ment shall contribute $11,000,000 and the State $22,000,000. Of 
that $22,000,000 one-half is to be contributed by the State itself 
and one-half by the property owners. Then, by this cooperative 
effort upon the part of the State, the individuals, and the Nation 
an enterprise will be conducted there in the near future that 
will be of incalculable benefit to that entire coast. The Missis- 
sippi River is in the same situation. Its system is not half 
perfected. It has gone along under this lame and halting 
. system, not always receiving the proportion of assistance that 
it ought to have had. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Will the Senator yield for just one inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. ‘The Senator would not interrupt this 
flow, would he? 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator in passing rapidly spoke of 
the development of the water power on the Snake River. Does 
the Senator know whether or not the Government has made 
available to any single person one particle of water power on 
the Snake River? Does the Senator know whether it has ever 
done anything in connection with the water power except to 
withdraw it from those who would otherwise have developed 
and used it? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I hope that a system of cooperation will 
be developed that will 

Mr. HEYBURN. We do not need any cooperation. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That will enable private individuals to 
develop the water power of that State under conditions that will 
protect the people of that State and the adjoining States from 
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monopoly. I trust that that will be accomplished, and that it 
will be accomplished, I hope, under the bill which I have been 
urging. This bill does not intend at all to diminish individual 
initiative, individual enterprise, or individual effort; but it does 
seek to clear the way for individual enterprise and effort upon 
these great rivers and in the regions tributary to them. 

Mr. HET BURN. The way was clear 

Mr. NEWLANDS. And inasmuch as the National Govern- 
ment now has the control over these rivers, in a measure, 
through its power over navigation, nothing can be done in the 
way of an obstruction of any kind without the consent of the 
National Government. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The way was clear 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Now, if the consent of the National Gov- 
ernment is necessary, it seems to me that that consent ought 
to be an intelligent consent and united with an wet co- 
operation. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield further? 

Mr. NEWLANDS, Certainly. 

Mr. HEYBURN.. I only want to say the way was clear, 
but ‘obstaeles were interposed between the American citizen 
who would do, and was ready to do, this development, by with- 
drawing the land from the opportunity. 

Mr. NEWLANDS, Well, Mr. President, if there are any ob- 
stacles—and I am sure there are, arising from the deadlock—it 
is the expectation of those who support this bill that those ob- 
stacles will be cleared away. 

Now, with reference to the Senator from Ohio, I wish to say 
that I was desirous of arousing the constructive qualities of 
his mind, instead of the critical qualities of his mind. I do not 
object at all, of course, to the Senator’s criticism of this bill; 
in fact, in many respects I share with him in that criticism; 
but I did hope that when he got through the critical part of 
his speech he would give us something constructive in quality, 
something that would give us hope with reference to national 
development. Therefore I am supplementing the Senator's 
speech by referring to the Senator’s utterances upon other occa- 
sions. It is an utterance contained in the report of the Inland 
Waterways Commission, of which he was chairman, in which 
he unqualifiedly supports the policy I am now urging, and also 
referring to the report upon the bill which I offered years ago, 
and which was pending in the Commerce Committee of the 
Senate, the report of the Inland Waterways Commission indors- 
ing that bill in all its coordinating and cooperating features. 

Mr, President, the Senator from Ohio says that we must halt 
this work—he practically says that—until we can shape the 
laws of the country in such a way as to compel cooperation be- 
tween the railways and the waterways. 

Mr. President, I propose as a part of this legislation to com- 
pel that cooperation. One of the very purposes of this bill and 
of the amendment which I offered to the river and harbor bill 
is to compel that cooperation. It does seem to me that the two 
can go hand in hand, and that we should not stand idle with 
reference to that constructive work that the country needs. 
We should not simply wait until this legislation securing coop- 
eration between the railways and the waterways can be 
adopted. 

The Senator refers to the system which prevails in Germany, 
and he speaks of the difference between the conditions there 
and here. He admits that they have a great system there of 
transportation under which the natural rivers, the artificial 
canals, the railways, and the great ocean transportation lines 
are brought into substantial harmony, dovetalling in with each 
other, so as to make a complete system of transportation for 
the purpose of promoting her domestic and foreign commerce. 
Why can not that be accomplished here? We have the most 
magnificent system of waterways in the Mississippi Basin that 
exists anywhere in the world, and can anyone insist that the 
American people, with their great constructive qualities, can 
not accomplish what Germany has accomplished with much 
inferior instrumentalities? 

It is true that the commerce on the waterways has declined. 
But why has it declined? It is because we have permitted one 
public servant to sandbag another public servant. 

Now, let us address ourselves to all this legislation corrective 
of existing conditions and constructive in quality, so that we 
can take hold of this great Mississippi Basin, take hold of every 
one of the watersheds of the country, and treat them in a com- 
prehensive and scientific manner, one that will involve the de- 
velopment of these waterways for every useful purpose, includ- 
ing navigation. 

‘I will ask leave, Mr. President, to insert in my remarks quo- 
tations from the platforms of the two chief political parties, 
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indorsements of my bill by various organizations, and certain 
clippings from the press regarding the bill which I have offered 
for the creation of a river regulation board. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
to do so is granted. 

The quotations referred to are as follows: i 


Extracts from the letter of the Inland Waterways Commission, signed by 
tor Burton, e relative to Senate bill No. 500, intro- 
duced by Mr. NewLanps in the Sixtieth Congress. : 

1. Several of the leading provisions of the bill are in accord with the 
recommendations of the commission in a report submitted on February 
3-last and transmitted to the e e by the President on February 
26. Among these are (a) the provision for coordination of navigation 
with related uses of the waters: (b) the provision for cooperation be- 
tween the Federal Government, States, municipalities, communities, cor- 
porations, and individuals; (e) the provision for correlating 
agencies in the Departments of War, Interior, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce and Labor in such manner as to secure effective administration: 
and (d) the provisions looking toward the control of running waters 
in such manner as to protect and Birmot navigation. In so far as 


these provisions are concerned, the unqualified approbation 
of the commission. 
* * * * = * 


. 

3. The general purpose of the bill is in harmony with the compre- 
hensive plan for improving and developing the waterways of the coun- 
try framed by the commission and approved by the President In bis 
message of February 26 last. 
Extracts from the letter of Secre 

Senate Committee on Commerce, 

subject. 8 

(e) The bill provides for correlating the existing agencies in the 
Departments of War, 
through certain 
such plan is su 
better endowed ha 
used for navigation and other public purposes tba 


of War William H. Taft to the 
ted April 17, 1908, on the same 


experts, These provisions affect the work of the War Department and 
have had careful consideration. Suitable provisions for expert initia- 
tion and roper development of 


prompt execution are essential to the 
an item of, r improvement. ‘The chief 
hitherto pursued [es in the absence of executive authority for originat- 


Congress 
* with the gen) of originating and developing a satisfactory plan. 
retar s: 

. In its present form the bill might be construed to curtail indi- 
rectly certain functions of the War ene which is now ch: 
with la! on in waterway afa Possible ambiguity on this 
point should be removed.” 

Mr. Taft goes on and gives the history of the Engineer Corps of the 
Army and shows how it drifted into the control of our waterways. 

“Under the same long-standing arrangement,“ Mr. 
the policy of the War rtment to maintain a tral 
military engineers with a view to the national defense, and to eep 
these engineers in training in time of peace by detail to civil duty 
allied to their professional duty in time of war or military preparation: 
and it was carrying out this policy that the functions of the War 
Department pertaining to waterways have been more and more largely 
intrusted to the engineers of the 2 faring the 110 years since the 
Army and Navy were separated in distinct departments. This policy 
has foug been sustained by the Congress, although the military engineers 
have been prohibited from initiating projects or originating plans for 
meeting the growing needs of commerce. It is desirable to continue the 

licy of keeping the military engineers in training and at the same 

Ime rendering their skilled service available in work on waterways, 
although it is not necessary to vest them with the power of initiative, 
which they have not exerc in the past and which is, perbaps. in- 
consistent with their prim duty in connection with the itary 
establishment, of which they form a part. A provision that the Chief 
of Engineers of the Army shall be a member of the commission ae 
to be created, and a further provision cally covering the detail 
of military engineers to the service of the com whenever such 
detail shall be consistent with their military duties, would remove any 
possible ambiguity and would be in accord with the custom and policy 
of the War Department.” 


DECLARATIONS OF THN PLATFORMS OF THE REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC 
PARTIES IN 1908 RELATIVR TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF THH WATER- 
WAYS. 

The Republican platform contains the following words: 
We indorse the movement Inaugurated by the a 
conservation of the natural resources . 


ust to all portions of the country of the wa 
reat Lakes, whose natural 5 to the increasing traffic of 
the land is one of the greatest gifts of benign Providence. 
The Democratie Party platform declared : 
“We repeat the demand for internal development and for the con- 


servation of our natural resources contained in previous platforms, the 


enforcement of which Mr. Roosevelt has vainly sought from a reluctant 
party, and to that end we insist upon the preserva’ 


m, protection, and 


replacement of needed forests, the preservation of the public domain of 
home the protection of the national resources in timber, coal, 
— and ¢ against 5 monopolistic control the — — one 
terways for gation every other useful purpose, includin e 
irrigation of arid lands, the reclamation of — lands, the clarifeas 
tion of streams, the development of water powers and the preservation 
of electric power generat by this natural force from the control of 
monopoly ; and to such end we — oe exercise of all powers, national, 
State, and municipal, both amare y and in cooperation.” 
Then, with reference to wa ays, the Democratic platform says: 
furn per means of transportation, and the Na- 
tional Government, having the control of navigable waters, should im- 
th capacity. We earnestly favor the immediate 
liberal and far pig merri pun for improving every 
watercourse in the Union which justified the needs of commerce; 
and to secure that end we favor, when practicable, the connection o 
the Great Lakes with the navigable rivers and with 
the ppi River and the na ble rivers with each other by 
artificial canals, with a view o je ecting a system of inland water- 
ways to be navigated by vessels drart. 
ment connected ‘wit Water agg the various services of the pone of 
waterwa. one ce, for the pu 00 
sme a the com uation of pho K 2 =. inland — ge 
vo e creation a fund ample for continuous work, which’ shall 
e con 8 the direction o i 
0 y law.” 


LIST OF SOME OF THE ORGANIZATIONS WHICH HAVE INDORSED THR 
NEWLANDS RIVER REGULATION BILL, SPECIFICALLY OR IN PRINCIPLE, 
WITH COPIES OF A FEW OF THE RESOLUTIONS. 

The bill has been indorsed, amo: others, by the Pittsburgh Chamber 
ef Commerce, the Nineteenth National Trrigation 1 the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress (in prince ple), the National Drain- 
age Con 5, Progressive Union, the Louisiana 
Reelamation Bankers’ Association, the Illinois 
Levee Districts, and by the following 


ifornia section of the National Irrigation Association; boards of 

counties of 3 Merced, and J 

of San 

Fresno, and of Stanislaus County; the 

Roden Rotse — — 
esto; the Women's Im- 

rovement Clubs of Madera, Merced, Modesto, Livin Escalon, 
ane Raymond; and the River tion — 0 


Resolutions indorsing and 8 
Ncis G. 


the enactment the Con 
Senate bill Bot introduced 
“A bill 

fund for 


first Director of the 
M. Chittenden, of the 
Department, United 


use of navigation and irrigation where required; also the necessity 
of the drainage of the swamp and overflowed lands; and 

“Whereas a condition which now 
ma 


the Atlantic 
embodies the provisions 
beneficial 


a enriching 
to the Pacific; an 
“Whereas the Newlands river regulation bill 
uisite for the carrying into effective operation of tho 
atinets desired to be accomplished: Now, therefore, be it 
“ Resolved, That the Los Angeles pasting House Association hereby 
indorses said Newlands river regulation bill and requests the Senators 
and Congressmen from this State to urge its passage by the Congress.” 
I certify that the foregoing is a true and correct cop of a resolu- 
tion passed at a special meeting of the Los Angeles Clearing House 
ation held yesterday afternoon. 
James B. Gist, Secretary. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF PITTSRURGH. 
(Resolution adopted Apr. 13, 1911.) 

Whereas a bill was introduced in the Senate of the United States by 
Senator NeEWLANDS on March 1, 1911, entitled “A bill to create a 
board of river regulation and to pron ide a fund for the regulation 
and control of the flow of navigable rivers in aid of interstate com- 
merce, and as a means to that end to provide for flood prevention 
and protection and for the beneficial use of flood waters and for 
water storage, and for the protection: of watersheds from denuda- 
tion and erosion and from forest fires, and for the cooperation of 
Government services and bureaus with each other and with States, 
eee Bejat other local agencies”; and 

Whereas the p 8 of said bill is to bring into conference 
and cooperation the National Government with the States, munici- 
palities, counties, and local districts for the construction of the works 
necessary for the regulation of the flow of rivers and for flood pre- 
vention and protection, and provides a fund of $50,000,000 annually 
for 10 years for said purpose; and 

Whereas the pa of said bill by Congress would result in the relief 
not only of Pittsburgh but of all cities and communities on the Ohio, 
Missouri, and 3 Rivers from destructive floods and increase 
the flow of the rivers the low-water season for navigation: Now 
therefore be it~ N 

olved, That the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh hereby in- 

5 said Newlands rixer- regulation bill and requests the Senators 

and Congressmen from this State to urge its passage by Congress; and 
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Resolved further, ‘That the secretary be instructed to send a copy of 
this resolution to all boards of trade and chambers of commerce in 
cities on the Ohio, Missouri, and Mississippi Rivers, and urge their 
active support for this measure. 


The Nineteenth National Irrigation Co on December 9, 1911, 
at Chicago, adopted the following as one of its resolutions : 
a we 8 aa yearn the 8 ae (5: 122) = pacha 
ard of river regulation, and urge every delegate to this congress to 
cooperate in all possible ways to aid in securing its enactment by the 
Federal Congress during the present session.” 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress at Washington, D. C., 
on December 8, 1911, adopted the following as its first declaration : 

“We urge the adoption by the Government of a broad, liberal, com- 
prehensive, systematic, and continuous policy of waterway develop- 
ment, a policy which has heretofore been unanimously 3 by the 
great political parties of the country in convention assembled, which 
pledges have not as yet been redeemed.” 


National Drain Congress, Chicago, III., December 9, 1911: 

“ Resoleed, That. * * we do ly recommend the crea- 
tion of a national commission to make the necessary surveys and esti- 
mates of cost and to work out a comprehensive plan of national rec- 
lamation in connection with the several States, designed to coordi- 
nate the mutual interests of the various States in a practical State 
and Federal system of consistent and progressive moe. reclama- 
tion, and development; and that sufficient funds be approp ted by the 
National Government to carry on the work of the commission.” 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

(Resolution adopted at meeting of board of directors, Jan. 5, 1912.) 

Whereas a bill was introduced in the Senate of the United States by 
Senator NEWLANDS on March 1, 1911, entitled “A bill to create a 
board of river regulation and to provide a fund for the regulation 
and control of the flow of navigable rivers in aid of interstate com- 
merece, and, as a means to that end, to provide for flood prevention 
and protection, and for the beneficial use of fiood waters, and for 
water storage, and for the protection of watersheds from denuda- 
tion and erosion, and from forest fires, and for the cooperation of 
Government services and bureaus with each other and with States, 
municipalities, and other local agencies“; and : 

Whereas the 8 purpose of said bill is to bring into conference 
and cooperation the National Government with the States, munici- 
palities, counties, and local districts for the construction of the 
works necessary for the lation of the flow of rivers and for 
flood Seat and protection, and provides a fund of $50,000,000 
annually for 10 years for said purposes ; and 

Whereas the passage of said bill by Congress would result in the relief, 
not only of Pittsburgh, but of all cities and communities on the 
Ohio, Missouri, and Mississippi Rivers from destructive floods, and 
increase the flow of the rivers in the low-water season for naviga- 
tion: Now therefore be it 
Resolved, That the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce hereby in- 

dorses said Newlands river regulation bill and requests the Senators 

and Congressmen from this State to urge its passage by Congress, 
San Francisco CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
M. H. ROBBINS, Jr., Preside: 


nt. 
A. B. C. DOHRMANN, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 15 
Hon. Josy E. RANSDELL x e 


President National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: At a meeting of the directors of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress immediately following the last annual meeting of the 
congress it was su ed that this o ization should advocate a 
olicy not only having for its purpose the improvement of waterways 
or navigation but for all the beneficial uses to which the water could 
be put. The s. stion was advanced : 
rst. Because the proponents believed that in no other way could an 
8 and continuous development of waterway improvements be 
possible. 
Second. Improvement and development of other beneficial uses would 
WÈ in aid of and not in conflict with improvement for navigation. 
Thi direct and 


. An enormous saving in public funds and lasting 
benefits to the public would ensue. 

Fourth, It would unite in a common cause a large number of people 

and organizations interested in various phases of water use and control 


who are now advocating and exploiting the particular use only in which 
they are more directly concerned. 

Firth, The result would be that an Irresistible public sentiment would 
be created to which Congress would be compelled to respond and which 
would be in harmony with the declarations of the platforms of the great 
political parties demanding the carrying out of a policy having for its 

urpose the conservation and utilization of the waterway for all bene- 
Reial purposes from its source to its mouth. 

No direct action was taken, but a committee was appointed charged 
with the duty of re ing to the directors upon the question, with the 
object of giving ful ouor gk and time for its consideration before 
the next annual meeting of the organization. The undersigned were 
3 as such committee and beg leave to report as follows: 

. There are a number of governmental scientific agencies having in 
charge and under their control various national public resources. Ren 
erally speaking, these agencies are pag Me yn to carry on their work 
and are in charge of competent men. e Engineer Corps of the Army, 
the Reclamation Service, the Geological 3 the Forest Service, an 
other branches of the Agricultural and Interior Departments are illus- 
trative. These agencies in the public interest should be in the closest 
cooperation and coordination, but such is not the case. 

Me The various departments are frequently dealing with the same 
agency or public resource in its application to some particular service, 
giving but little, if any, consideration to coordination with other avail- 
able services or uses to which such agency or public resource might be 
put. This is not the fault of the 5 but the failure of Con- 
gress to make provisions therefor. It is the opinion of the co ttee 
that the best results can only be secured and the public interest pro- 
moted through cooperation and unity of purpose and action. 

III. There is scarcely a river worthy of provement for navigation 
but what has other beneficial uses to which it could be put and other 


conditions which require treatment and consideration, all of which bear 
directly upon the navigability of such river or add to the productiveness 
of adjacent territory or further 8 of such territory. We 
refer to forest protection, prevention of ge from flood, soll erosion, 
drainage, irrigation, and water-power development. It would therefore 
seem in the public interest that the improvement of a waterway fer 
navigation could well contemplate the conservation and utilization of 
such manifestly beneficial uses at the same time. 

IV. It is generally conceded that the improyement of rivers for navi- 
gation is d necessity and that this improvement should be based on a 
8 scheme under some general plan 5 related projects, the 


work to be carried on continuously until complet 
V. At the present time there are a large number of organizations 
vast numbers of le interested in various phases of water use 


an 

e development which, it would seem, could be united in common pur. 
pose for a common use. Transportation is a tax that touches all, and 
producer and consumer alike are interested in securing cheap and efi- 
cient means of transportation. Therefore those who create tonnage are 
directly interested in its reaching the markets at the lowest possible 
cost, and those who groe to engage in water transportation are cer- 
tainly interested in the development of tonnage tributary to the water- 


ways, 

The foregoing facts are well known. The committee do not feel it 
incumbent upon them to enter into an extended ar, ent to show that 
coordination of service and cooperation of effort between the various 
governmental agencies and the sovereignties, national and State, are not 
5 t necessary, if real efficiency and the best results are 
to secured. On the contrary, we feel that those who opposa such a 
seemingly natural, logical, and businesslike policy should show wherein 
the cause of the improvement of rivers for navigation would be detri- 
mentally affected by its adoption. 

In time both organizations and individuals are likely to become too 
conservative. In other words, the tendency is to follow rather than to 
ieee 7777 we believe this organization should lead public opinion, not 
ollow it. 

We would hesitate to suggest for adoption anything of a novel char- 
acter, but we are convinced that this organization must take advanced 
ground upon all questions respecting the improvement of our waterways 
and should cooperate with every individual and organization willing to 
work to this end. z 

We therefore recommend that this organization should advocate a 
U e scheme of waterway development of related projects ; 

at this scheme should involve and consider all the beneficial uses 
which the waterway may serve or to which it may be put; 

That the work of the various scientific services of the Government 
should be coordinated ; : 

That the several States and the Nation should cooperate and act in 
harmony in all matters of common interest; and 

That funds should be provided so that work on all approved projects 
can be carried continuously to completion. 

99 — committee submits the foregoing suggestions for your consid- 
eration. 


JOSEPH N. TEAL, 
JAMES E. SMITH, 
‘cis G. NEWLANDS, 


Committee, 
River lation, in the words of George H. Maxwell, must become 
the campa ery of the ple of the Mississippi Valley. no matter 


what their party politics, if their fertile fields are to be made safe from 
overflow and their country is to be freed from the adverse opinion of 
the remainder of the world. 

“The flood waters of the Mississippi River and its tributaries can 
be regulated, and such regulation, in conjunction with a good levee 


will back up the demand of the le 
i, the Ohio, an sel ve 
legislation of this character.” 
proof of his assertion he exhibited the following telegram from 
the far West: 


STOCKTON, CAL., April 8-9, 1912. 


Mr. GEORGE H. MAXWELL, 
Executive Chairman Board of Control, 2 
National Drainage Congress, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans. 


Dear Sin: We extend our heartfelt 8 to the sufferers from 
the present floods in the East and the South. Our sympathy is tinc- 
tured with shame, as we know that the aposilies oss of life and 
property could and ongar to have been prevented. As a people we have 
the intelligence and the money to do the required work that will con- 
trol forever the area of our country, whether in the East, the 
South, or the West. We know how to change the awful destructive 
flood forces into constructive and beneficial powers. With these forces 
we can improve and make permanently navigable our inland water- 
ways, generate enormous quantities of electrie power, make safe the 
investments and increase the improvements in our great valleys, and 
while doing so shall remove the danger of drought or fear of it. The 
time is opportune for an immediate start on this great work. The 
Panama Canal is now nearly finished. Even now the services of a part 
of the splendid rong army is being dispensed with and part of the 
equipment is being sold. These trained men should be kept together, 
and the equipment that can be used in the South and East or in the 
West should be at once put in order for the work that must be done 
to save the lives and property of our people by properly conserving 
the natural forces and resources of our country. ere can be no 
excuse for another hour's delay. The sinking of the Maine with so 
large a part of her gallant crew in Habana aroused our people to war. 
What can we say to a watching world if we refuse to act as promptly 
and as energetically when the lives of our people are being taken by 
floods that we can control or droughts that we can prevent? To the 
loss of life we must add the destruction of pro so vast that its 
value, if wisely used, would prevent forever such losses. Under such 
conditions can we still say that we have a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, to enable us, a people, to claim 
without shame that we so govern ourselves. We pray that you will 
take such action at New Orleans and immediately thereafter at Wash- 
ington that the Newlands bill may be enacted into law and the good 
work of conservation and control be started without further delay. 
Yours, truly, 
THE RIVER REGULATION COMMISSION OF STOCKTON, CAL., 
By J. L. CRAIG, Chairman. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., April 9, 1922. 


pledged themselves, but which pledges have not been redeemed. 

We favor the ado m of a law by granting the use of the 
Panama Canal to American ships en; in coa commerce free 
of tolls, and the prevention of the use of the canal by any steamship 
line owned or controlled by a railroad or any monopolistic interest. 

We favor such legislation as is necessary to induce the cons 
of a merehant marine for the United States and the earrying of Ameri- 
can ecommerce in American ships made under the American flag. 


EXTENSION OF POWERS. 


We recommend that the powers ef the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion be extended over shipment by water, so as to oblige proper division 
of rates by railroads and connections, and fix um as well as 
maximum rates for water-borne traffic. 

terminals being as essential as channels to the 


or control, so that they may be open to all 

and reasonable terms. 
We favor ral annual ig oe y for the improvement of rivers 
and harbors, and disapprove policy of delay and interruption in work 
cticing economy at the expense of the construction work 


We urge upon Congress the adoption of such laws as will compel co- 
ordination and ration between railways and waterways the 
interchange of traffic, and that will remove destructive competition of 
railways against waterways. 


[From the Fresno Republican, Apr. 10, 1912.] 
CHAMBER INDORSRS NEWLANDS BILL FOR RIVERS. 


The board of directors of the Fresno Chamber of Commerce yesterday 
passed a resolution, presented by John Fairweather, vice president of 
the National Irrigation Congress, fn į indorsed the Newlands 


California 
The resolution is as follows : 


“Whereas a bill was introduced in the Senate of the United States by 
Senator NEWLANDS on March 1, 1911, entitled, ‘A bill to create a 
board of river regulation and to p a fund for regulation and 
eontrol of the flow of navigable rivers, in aid of interstate com- 
merce, and as a means to t end to provide for flood prevention 
and protection and for the beneficial use of flood waters, protection 
of water sheds from denudation and erosion, and from forest fires, 
and for the cooperation of Government services and bureaus with 
S other and with States, municipalities, and other local agencies ; 


an 
“ Whereas the primary 

and cooperation the 
palities, counties, and local districts for the construction of the 
works for the regulation of the flow of rivers and for flood 
prevention protection, and provides a fund of $50,000,000 an- 
nually for 10 years for said urposes ; and 


of said bill is to bring into conference 


* reas the passage of said Ly would result in the re- 
lief, not only of Pittsburgh, but of alt cities and communities on the 
Ohio, Missouri, pi, Sacramento, San Joaquin, and 
Rivers from and increase the flow of the rivers in 

low-water n irrigation : Therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That the Fresno County Chamber of Commerce hereby 

indorses said Newlands river regulation bill and requests the Senators 
from this State to urge its passage by Congress.” 


and Se 

The rvisors followed yesterday the example of the directors of 
the cham of commerce, on the made by John Fatr- 
weather, vice president of the Nationa! Irrigation Congress, indorsed 
the Newlands river regulation bill in Congress as a measure of relief 
a floods, while also one for Increasing the flow of 
rivers in low-water season for navigation and irrigation. 


[From the Madera (Cal.) Tribune, Apr. 15, 1912.] 
RESOLUTIONS PAVORING FLOOD-WATER CANAL. 


The following resolutions were adopted at the District Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in Fresno at their recent session: 

Resolutions indorsing the Newlands bill and the resolutions of the 
California Legislature the Federal Government to construct 
E 3 canal and reservoir from the San Joaquin River, near 

Be it resolved, That the California Federation of Women’s Clubs for 
the San agg > district, in convention assembled in the city of Fresno, 
indorse the Newlands bill in Congress (S. 122) and the resolutions of 
the California Legislature ng the Federal Government to con- 
struct a flood-water canal and reservoir from the San Joaquin River; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That our Senators, Hon. Grongn C. Perkins and Hon. 
Joux D. Works, and our Representatives, Hon. J. C. NEEDHAM, Hon. 
Joux E. RAK RR. Hon. WILLIAM D. gg ER, Hon. 8. C. 

Hon. E. A. Hayes, Hon. Junrus Kany, Hon. JOSEPH R. 

and Hon. WILLIAM Kent, be, and are, 

able means at the present session of to secure the legislation 
uested in said resolutions; and be it 

Resolved, That the secretary of this convention be, and she is hereby, 
directed to mail forthwith to each of our said Senators and Repre- 
sentatives a copy of these resolutions. 


—— 


Surra, 


LOUISIANA BANKERS” ASSOCIATION. 


on and 


commerce, 
to provide m and pro- 

tection and for the beneficial use of flood waters and for water stor- 
age, and for the protection of watersheds. from denudation and 
erosion and from forest fires, and for the N of Government 
States, municipalities, 


ational Government with the States, munjei- 


Whereas the pri 


rpose of said bill is to bring into conference 
and cooperation 


pu 
e National Government with the States, munici- 
palitles, counti and local districts for the construction of the 
works necessary for the regulation of the flow of rivers and for flood 
revention and protection, and provide a fund of $50,000,000 annually 
or 10 years for said perpen; and 
Whereas the ema of said bill by Congress would result in the relief 
not only of Pittsburgh but ef all cities and communities on the Ohio, 
issouri, and Mississippi Rivers from destructive floods and Increase 
2 — 3 A = rivers the low-water season for navigation: Now 
erefore 


Resolved, That the Louisiana Bankers’ Association hereby indorses 
said Newlands river- tion bill and requests the Senators and 
Congressmen from this State to 3 passage by Con 

UISIANA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


STOCKTON, CAL., April —, 1912. 
Mr. Gro. H. MAXWE j + 


LL. 
Executive Chairman Board of Controt 
National Drainage 22 
St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


Dear Sin: We extend our heartfelt sympathy to the sufferers from 
the present floods in the East and the South. Our sympathy is tinctured 
with shame, as we know that the appalling loss of life and property 
could and ought to have been prevented. As a people we have the 
intelligence and the money to do the required work t will control 
forever the food area of our 5 whether in the East, the South, 
or the West. We know how to the awful destructive flood 
forces into constructive and beneficial powers. With these forces we 
can improve and e permanently navigable our inland waterways, 
generate enormous quantities of ele power, e safe the invest- 
ments, and Increase the improvements in our great valleys, and while 
doing so we shall remove the da of drought, or fear of it. The 
time is opportune for an immediate start on this great work. The 
Pan is finished. Even now the services of a part of 
is Laren, borg arge with and part of the 

ed men should be kept together, 
h and East or in tho 


to save the lives and property of our people by properly conserving the 
There can be no excuse for 


e 
we control or droughts that we can preven To the loss of life 
we must add the destruction of p so vast that its value if wisely 
used would t forever such Under such conditions can 
we still say t we have a ernment of the people, by the people, 
and for the ? To enab „„ ithont shame 
that we so ves we pray that you will take such action 
at New Orleans and immediately at W: on that the 
Newlands bill may be enacted into law and the good w of conserya- 
tion and control be started without further x 


yY truly, 
a a Een REGULATION COMMISSION OF STOCKTON, CAL., 
By J. L. CRAIG, E 


NEW ORLEANS PROGRESSIVE UNION. 
(Resolution adopted at meeting of board of directors May 2, 1912.) 


Whereas. a bill was introduced in the Senate of the United States by 
Senator Newranps on March 1, 1911, entitled “A bill to create a 
board of river regulations and to l etm a fund for the regulation 
and control of the flow of navigable rivers in aid of interstate com- 


storage, and for the prot 
erosion and from forest fires, and for the c tion of Government 
services and bureaus with each other and with States, municipalities, 
and other local agencies”; and 

Whereas the prim: purpose of said bill is to bring into conference 
and cooperation National Government with the States, muniei- 
palities, counties, and local districts for the construction of the 
works n for the regulation of the flow of rivers and for 
flood on, and provides a fund of $50,000,00@ 
annually for 10 years for said gy! ance and 

Whereas the passere of said pp ongress would result in the relief 
not only of Pittsburgh, but of cities and communities on the Ohio, 
Missouri, and 8 Rivers from ive floods and increase 
the flow of the rivers in the low-water season for navigation: Now 
therefore be it 
Resolved, That the New Orleans Progressive Union hereby indorses 

said Newlands 33 — = N oe Senators and Con- 

gressmen from te to urge passage by Congress. 

New Onzraxs gig wars BER 


LOUISIANA RECLAMATION CLUB. 
(Resolution adopted at meeting held Tuesday, May 14, 1912.) 


Whereas throughout a wide extent of country that is comprised within 
the trade territory of New Orleans the great flood of 1912 in the 


Mississippi Vall has made thousands homeless, ruined noe 
drow Hive sti destroyed buildings and improvements, and wi 
seriously retard the advancement and development of that territory; 


and 

Whereas every business man and property owner in New Orleans will 
feel the loss from this great disaster in a decreased volume of busi- 

erred collections, reduced property values, stagnation of 
trade, and lessened demand for real estate; and 

Whereas the danger of a recurrence of such disasters is a menace to 


can only be 
the Co of the 
Federal 


nature, —— as it now maintains military and naval forces and builds 
fortifica 
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Whereas the construction of the pase 8 works and 
that would store the floods of the 0 River and Leet 3 
8 from overflow in the lower nage ag} Oe 
warranted by the benefits therefrom to the Ohio Valley 
flood 1 on, incidental power 5 and navigation, and 
a similar policy is likewise justified in the M i Valley for the 

because the water there may be used for the 
irrigation of millions of acres of arid lands; and 

Whereas in no possible way can the construction of such works for 
headwater control of the floods in the territory of their origin do 
otherwise than benefit the lower Mississippi Valley by regulating the 
flow of the river, and thereby improving A for navigation and giving 
additional ped and protection against floods; and 

Whereas the steadily increasing volume and rising flood plane of the 
flood in the lower Mississippi Valley have been largely caused by the 
changed conditions of the watershed in the States comprising the 
drainage basin of the Ohio, upper M pi, and Missouri 3 
and those conditions and causes are beyond the control of the States 
bordering the Mississippi River from Cairo to the Gulf, and can only 
. be controlled by the Federal Government: Now therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Federal Government should immediately extend 

such tempo rellef as may be m to repair the broken levees 

and to maintain them in future, and to control the river in {ts channel 
revetments and bank —.—.—— works which will safeguard against 
the destruction of levees by — 2 banks and shifting channels; and 
Resolved further, That in working out plans for flood prevention and 
the procectias of the lowlands of the Mississippi Valley from overflow 
the Mississippi River and all its tributaries source streams should 
be treated as a unit. and a comprehensive and adequate levee system 
to be permanently maintained by the National Government should be 
supplemented by a system of reservoirs on the headwaters of the Ohio 
and its tributaries, and also on the upper Mississippi. and by a system 
of flood-water canals and storage reservoirs in the Missouri River Val- 
ley, by means of which the flood plane at Cairo would be at ali times 

50 uced that no combination of high water in the three upper rivers 

would ever create a great flood in the lower Mississippi V. and at 

the same time prevent overflow and damage by floods In the valleys of 
the Ohio, the upper 5 and the Missouri Rivers: and 

Resolved her, ‘That the Nation can not longer afford to permit its 
resources of soil, of power, of water, and of na tion to be carried 
as a wasteful and destructive flood to the sea, and that since the States 
themselves can not, in the general interest, prevent this waste, the 

Federal Government should conserve such floods at their sources and 

subject the now wasted waters to beneficial use; and 

esolved further, That the Louisiana Reclamation Club hereby in- 

Chamber of Com- 

ri regula 


same reasons, and also 


a national campaign, 
accomplish the ensiy 
Congress, 


NEWSPAPER COMMENTS ON WATERWAYS AND SENATOR N. IVER 
REGULATION BILL. a 


[From the Philadelphia Evening Item.] 
RIVER NAVIGATION AND FLOODS. 
8 = PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 13, 1911. 
nator Francts G. NEWLANDS, of Nevada, is one of th — 
men on the subjeet of river navigation in the United States te ne 
recent speech in the Senate on this subject he gave the Nation an 
amount of poene information, which, so far as we „is un- 
matehed in the same space to be found anywhere. We can touch on a 
7 71 gy — . oa alize that the country needs 
e said we m re that the 
tion from Congress that will include regulati 
development of all the waterways 
comprehensive plans. 
Regarding irrigation works, with 
retin 23 projects, some completed, 
lon. 


rt to 
Club m its work for the organization of 


the United States under broad and 


‘and aif well along ‘toward com: 


So far these newly irrigated lands have become the most valuable, or t 


as valuable, per acre of any producing lands in the United State 
whicty a decade ago could not even be giv 
their desert aspects did they a r to the farmer. 

Methods can and will be ised for the Nation to cooperate with the 
States to provide a proper apportionment of costs and benefits, so 
instead of wasting time on question of jurisdiction we could unite all 
powers and create a common benefit for all the people. 

The development of our waterways as effieient machines for trans- 
1 requires primarily the regulation of river flow. For if the 

of the rivers be regulated in such a way as to avoid the extreme 


lands: 
en awry, so worthless in 


of fleeds and the oppaan extreme of low water, we will always have | 


in the rivers a navigable stage of water to transport boats for pas- 
sengers and freight. d * 

We must first prevent floods. We can make use of the natural reser- 
voirs which nature has provided for the absorption of the rains, and 
we can create artificial reservoirs for the storage of flood waters, as we 
are now doing on the Panama Canal. 


to everywhere jmerease the porosity and absorbent es of the 
soll and thus prevent the run-offs which swell our to great 
floods. which now aggregate a damage upon prope: 0 stupendous. 


rest growth 
waters on the soil. 

The reports of the Geological Survey show clearly that wherever 
there bas been a destruction of forest growth there follows immediate 
a hardening of the surface, the erosion of the soil, and the rapid hie 4 
which carries the soil and stit and the material from the mountains and 
hillsides down into the channels of the rivers, choking navigation. 
Therefore the preservation of the forests upen these great watersheds, 
which are the sources of water supply, is an essential element in the 
control of floods which affect the channels of navigable rivers. 

The next thing te consider is the increase of the absorbent properties 
of the soil itself wherever it Is farmed or cultivated. Plowing and 
cultivation, and of terraced irrigated fields systematically prac- 
ticed, facilitate the absorption of By such and like seientifle 


ion of falling 


of | 
the Louisiana Reclama- | 


and demands ! - | 
5 — — cok i 


of living. 


means the soll is prevented from washed into the creeks and 
streams and finally into the navigable rivers ; nas hag this constant 
flow of vast areas of alluvial soll down into the Ohio, the Missouri, and 
the Mississippi Rivers, and also from the Appalachian Mountains, and 
the White Mountains, and the Allegheny Mountains down: the rivers 
that flow into all the channels emptying into the bays and sounds 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

In that manner, adds Mr. NewLanps, we will not 2 perform the 
work of facilitating the storage of water in the soll by intelligent 
methods of cultivation and thereby aid in regulating the river fow, but 
we will also prevent the enormous waste of soil of the country, which 
is robbing the cultivated areas of vast amounts of fertile, cultivable 
soil and depositing it in rivers, bays, sounds, and gulfs, where it is not 


wanted. 

The next thing to be considered is artificial reservoirs. The people 
of Pittsburgh have recently caused to be made a wears? of the water- 
sheds of the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers, and they have found 
there many large sites that can be utilized for storage purposes. anr 
are seriously studying the question of constructing these reservoirs wit 
a view to avoiding the destructive floods which at present inflict am 
annual injury upon Pittsburgh, and the year of the great flood of 1907 
$10,000 ane in that city alone amounting to from $5,000,000 to 

So it is everywhere. Localities are considering the question of flood 
destruction and are working at the problem, not only in its local 
aspects but in its national aspects. The States at the lower ends of 
rivers are calling upon the Nation to see to it that they are not dam- 
aged by the run-offs from States above them. 

[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post, Mar. 16, 1911.] 
FOR FLOOD PROTECTION, 

The declaration by George H. Maxwell that the enactment of the 
Newlands bill by Congress will add fifty to a hundred millions to the 
value of 3 in the Pittsburgh industrial district has aroused an 
Increased interest on the subject of protection. The Newlands bitt 
was introduced in the United States Senate by Senator Nawtanps, of 
Nevada, and it provides for an annual appropriation of 550.000.600 for 
10 years to regulate and control the flow of navigable rivers in aid of 
interstate commerce and as a means to provide for flood protection. 

This act, Mr. Maxwell declares, will afford Pittsburgh the protectiom 
desired, and by proving a guarantee of safety would result im a 
tremendous enhancement of values. Mr. Maxwell. as the executive di- 
rector of the flood commission, has made a thorough study of conditions, 
and his statement must be accepted as wholly devoid of exstravacance. 
It serves to show what the flood menace inflicts in the way of business 
losses and depreciation in the value of affected real estate. 

The flood commission has made commendable progress in the prepara- 
tion of plans, but it is stated both State and national aid will be re- 


dan 
dition that would be of such incalculable benefit to the city and all its 
business interests. 
[From the Lockport (N. X.) Sun, Dec. 12, 1911.1 
on MILLION ACRES IN NEW YORK. 

The immediate drain of the 80.000.000 acres of and over- 
ffow land in the United States, the immediate regulation and control of 
the flood waters of every river in the country, the immediate develop- 
ment of a national pol for the control of the entire drainage water 
i as a unit, are aims of the National Drainage Reclamation 

ssociation, just formed in Chicago of men from the South, Southeast, 


In the Senate by Senator Newtanps providing for the regulation and 

control of all riers and streams, storing their flood waters, and dis- 

tributing them in times of low water. : 
James erd. former Seeretary of the Interior, and Gifford 


Garfi 
| Pinchot. former Chief Forester and at present the president of the 


National Conservation Association, were present at the organizatfor 
meeting. Each spoke at length upon the magnitude of the work the 
association was about to undertake, and each spoke of the necessity for 


a strong organization built upon the policy of national patriotism. 


As the name of the associntion indicates, its primary work will be to 
eompel the Federal Government to take immediate steps to rechaim the 


80.000.000 acres of swamp and overflow lands that are scattered all over 


the country. At the same time it will give its aid and support to every 
other conservative movement—to forestry, irrigation, river rerulntion. 
The word “reclamation ™ in the name indicates the comprehensiveness of 
the aims of the association. * 

“We want to reclaim these 80.000.000 acres of swamp lands.“ said 
Edmund T. Perkins, of Chicago, who called the meetin: “We want to 
add to the permanent wealth of the country five or eight billion dollars 
worth of land and hundreds of millions of dollars to the value of the 
annual crops from our lands. We want Uncle Sam to do this for the 
sake of all this people—te provide more homes for his nephews and 
mieces, to increase the prosperity of the land, to decrease the high cost 


Because section of the land has swamp acres this is not and 
can not be a ional movement. There are nearly 14.000.000 swamp 
acres in the States immediately surrounding Chicago—in Illinois, Towa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Mich x are more than a million 
such acres in New York and New Jersey: there are nearly 3.000.000 
such acres in California and Oregon: there are 25.000.000. approxi- 
mately, along the Atlantic coast: and there are more than 30,000,000 in 
the Mississippi and Ohio and Missouri Valleys." 


[From the Lineoln (Nebr.) Journal, Jan. 19, 1912.] 


all of the h 
monious plan. e 
the upper reaches of the rivers for naton to 
the rivers near the sen large enough carry 
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easy to figure a return on this investment running up into the billions 


of dollars. In general, the plan is workable. Of the financial benefits 
to be derived from it there can be but little question. The main point 
to guard against is the enhancement of the value of private lands, at 


the expense of all the people. The national irrigation act provided 
for the return of the money expended to the Treasury as a result 
of the enhancement in the value of the lands servéd by the Government 
ditches. It would be only just to arrange for the same policy with 
reference to vagt areas of property directly benefited by the Newlands 


program. . 
[From the Pueblo (Colo.) Journal, Jan. 19, 1911.] 
WATERWAY IMPROVEMENT. 


The proposal of Senator NewLanps to make a thorough investigation 
of the inland waterways of the country has merit which ought to in- 
sure its passage by Congress. Under his plan every use to which water 
can be pe will be considered; the rivers will be examined as to their 
possibilities for freight carrying and power purposes; practical plans 
will be formed for provements and estimates of the ire as It is 
a big undertaking. which will require the expenditure of tonsiderable 
money for the preliminary work, but the expense will be small in com- 
parison to the good to be accomplished. Accurate facts will be secured 
and the Government enabled to go about the work of waterway im- 
provement in a systematic manner, and not in the haphazard way 
which is of so frequent occurrence. Under the “ pork-barrel” methods 
which have exist immense sums have’ been voted in the past for 
“improvements which were of no account, the only good thing about 
them being that employment was furnished. 

A feature about the Newlands measure which can be objected to is 
that for the appointment of a special board to consider the matter 
of improvements. A salary is provided for the members, and as their 
task will take a number of years, the expenditure on this item alone 
would be considerable. There must be some supervising board to direct 
the work. but one could be secured without any additional salary ex- 
pense. The Government has plenty of engineers and experts in its 
employ, and these could be detail to make the investigation. The 
Army engineers and the experts connected with the Interior Depart- 
ment are well fitted for the task, and with substituting a board com- 
posed of such the Newlands bill would be the ideal method for getting 
at a business-like handling of the waterway problem. 


[From the Woman's National Daily, St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 27, 1911.] 
ESCHEWING PORK. 


Senator NewLaNnps has offered an amendment to the river and har- 
bor bill Merged for the 5 of a board to consider all ques- 
tions of Inland waterways, irrigation, swamp-land drainage, and forest 
preservation in its relation to the streams. This is not a general 
conservation commission, but one charged with the consideration of all 
the phases of inland navigation. It would be the province of this board 
to study all the projeta, harmonize, and coo ate them and make 
recommendations to Congress for specific action. This is something 
the friends of waterways have long demanded. It is the r way 
to cut the “pork barrel” from appropriation bills, and therefore 
should receive the approval of the President. 
monize the various projects and get all their friends to pulling to- 
gether for such of them as the board considers desirable and practicable. 

Having expended half a billion on the Panama Canal, as we shall 
have done by the time it is put into operation, particularly if we erect 
elaborate fortifications, and then add largely to the Na to protect 
the fortifications, as we should be compelled to do, we could well afford 


to expend a like sum upon a properly devised system of waterways 
for t 5 of internal transportation. We have expended 
hund of millions in the past with comparatively little to show for 


it. We shall continue to waste money in the same way, pork or no 

rk, unless we systematize the work as Senator NEWLANDS provides 
or in this bill, or in some other way involving the same general prin- 
ciple. This amendment will probably not carry in the brief time Con- 
gress has yet to consider it, Indeed, it may be the means, by delay 
caused by its discussion, of preventing the bill itself from passing, 
and thus adding one more to the calls for a special session. But, 
soon or later, it will be passed, because it appeals to the business sense 
of the people. 

[From the Gulf States Farmer, New Orleans, March, 1912.] 


COOPERATION IS THE WATCHWORD OF THE NATIONAL DRAINAGE CONGRESS. 


The object of the Second National Drainage Congress, to be held in 
New Orleans on April 10-13, 1912, will be to work out a national pol- 
icy for river regulation and control, for protection from overflow, for 
flood prevention, and for land reclamation by the irrigation of arid 
lands and the drainage of swamp and overflow rear that will har- 
monize and unite every section of the United States in a great cam- 
paign for its adoption by the National Government. 

This national policy must be one that will bring into complete co- 
operation and harmony the National Government, the States, and all 
local districts and municipalities in actual constructive work. 

It must be a policy that will clearly recognize the constitutional 
limitations of the National Government, and require of the National 
Government that it shall do only such things as are clearly within 
those constitutional limitations and for which precedents already exist 
in legislation heretofore enacted. 

It must be a policy which will unite in its support the Ohio River 
Valley, which requires flood prevention; as well as navigation; the 
appre Mississippi River Valley, which requires a sufficient enlargement 
of the reservoir system on the headwaters of the Mississippi River to 
regulate the river flow for navigation and for water-power develop- 
ment; and the Missouri River Valley, which reguires storage reservoirs 
and flood-water canals for irrigation, navigation, protection from over- 
flow, flood prevention, and water-power development, 

The 3 already exist for the doing of all these things by 
the National Government, but its work through the different bureaus, 
services, and departments lacks cooperation, and is for that reason 
inadequate and wasteful. 

In the lower Mississippi Valley, if the National Government will 
protect the banks, prevent caving and the destruction in that way of 
existing levees, preserve and maintain the navigable channels, con- 
struct adequate outlets and controlling works, and build the large 
canals necessary for navigation and as part of a comprehensive drain- 
age system, the rest of the work of the reclamation oF the swamp and 
3 lands will be accomplished through State, district, and local 
action. 

In the State of Louisiana the recent decision of the 
court sustaining the constitutionality and validity of 3 
issued under State statutes provides the way for securing the capital 
necessary for the local drainage work, and it is neither desirable nor 


It is the way to har-- 


necessary that this work should be undertaken by the National Govern- 
ment, even though it were within its constitutional power. . 
It will thus be seen that the object of the National tite s Con- 
will not be to strike out any new and radical national policy, but 
ts slogan will be “Cooperation and harmony.” It will aim to bring 
into cooperation, coordination, and harmonious and united constructive 
work all the agencies which are now at work in an inadequate and dis- 
connected 1472 

It is in this work of bringing order out of chaos, eliminating contro- 
versy, and perfi a broad wor plan which will unite terri- 
torially the entire 3 Valley from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico, with the Ohio River Valley on the east and the Missouri River 
Valley on the west—a vast region embracing more than one-third of 
the entire area of the United States—that the National Drainage Con- 
gress so much n the cooperation by attendance as a delegate at its 
meeting in New Orleans on April 10-13 of every one who would be 
benefited by the development of the Mississippi Vailey. 

Those who contribute to the success of this great movement for unit- 
ing so many heretofore divergent ideas and plans in one great workable 
whole that will solve the problem of navigation, drainage, Sy ogy 
from overflow, and prevention in the lower Antssissippi alley, and 
at the same time apply to similar conditions anywhere in the United 
States, will help to do the country a service as great as any which can 
be rende to it in any way in this generation. The problem is so 
vast and far-reaching in its importance and m de that it over- 
shadows every other public question. It dwarfs into comparative un- 
ak ghee even the Panama Canal. 

n the State of Louisiana alone there are 10,000,000 acres of land 
that can be reclaimed for agriculture by drainage, protection from over- 
flow, and flood prevention, Louisiana is larger by 10,000 square miles 
than the combined area of Belgium, Holland, and Denmark, has greater 
latent agricultural resources, and will sustain a larger 474 than 
those countries. Their combined 8 Is now 140 „000, While 
that of Louisiana is only 1,600,000. The annual agricultural produc- 
tion of Louisiana to-day is $85,000,000. If its 10,000,000 acres of 
reclaimable land were drained and cultivated, it would increase the agri- 
cultural production of the State over a billion dollars—more than twice 
the entire gold production of the world. And these stupendous figures 
show the possibility of development by river regulation and land recla- 
mation in only one State. 

If thg, western boundary line of 3 were extended south to the 

Mexico, that part of Louisiana lying to the east of that line 
would embrace an area as large as Belgium. If the unreclaimed lands 
in that territory which are now an uninhabited waste, were drained 


and intensively cultivated, as are the lands of Belgi Lae densely 
settled rural people. ae would be within a radius of 100 miles of 
lation as large as that of Belgium. The population 


New Orleans a 7250 
of Belgium is 7,200,000. What would that mean to New Orleans? It 
would mean that it would rival Antwerp, the third Eo seaport of 
the world, in its commercial 88 and world trade; while Baton 
Rouge would grow to be as great and beautiful a city as Brussels. 
Every smaller city, town, village, and hamlet in the whole Missis- 
sippi Valley and Gulf States would grow and develop proportionately in 
population. Every merchant, wholesale or retail—every manufac- 
turer—every professional man, engineer, lawyer, doctor, or dentist— 
wo real estate owner —everx planter, farmer, fruit grower, or truck 
gardener, would be correspondingly benefited. All would share in the 
enormous prosperity that would be created by this stupendous develop- 
ment of wealth from natural resources. 


[From the Gulf States Farmer, April, 1912.] 


THE NATION-WIDE NEWLANDS PLAN—SENATOR NEWLANDS’S BILE BEFORE 
CONGRESS TO AID “DRAINAGE—ITS WIDE SCOPE. 


[From our Washington correspondent.] 


Four billion dollars more in farm products each year; this sum added 
annually to the wealth in the United States for the prosperity of its 
farmers, merchants, manufacturers, railroads, and bankers and their 
employees; this is the result of a national business investment under 
consideration in this Congress. It is pro in the bill for river regu- 
lation drawn by Senator NEWTAN DS and known as the Newlands bill. 

Four billion dollars per annum in perpera from the investment by 
Uncle Sam of §50,000,000 a year for 10 years—$500,000,000. k 

The Newlands bill has a sco; big enough to perform as a bar- 
monious whole the big tasks to which the Government has set its hand. 

The bill is considered one of the broadest and most comprehensive 
conservation measures ever drafted. By a md all the work pro- 
posed by it with the idea of promoting interstate commerce by means 
of navigable rivers it brings within the constitutional limitations of 
the Federal Government such tasks as the drainage and reclamation of 
swamp lands, the irrigation of srid and semiarid lands, the protection 
of forests, the elimination of dangers from ds, ete. 

The Newlands bill has received the enthusiastic indorsement of many 
public men and associations. It was indorsed unqualifiedly at the 
nineteenth meeting of the National Irrigation Congress held recent} 
in Chicago. It is being earnestly supported by the Pittsburgh fi 
commission. It has just been indo: by Edmund Perkins, president, 
and Isham Randolph, vice president, of the American Reclamation Fed- 
eration, at the annual meeting in Chicago. It has the support of most 
of the members of the National Drainage Congress, or ized in Chi- 
cago last month, and probably will be officially indorsed by that organil- 
zation at its second meeting in New Orleans, April 10 to 13. 

* * * . * Ld 


DECLARED CONSTITUTIONAL. 


Many expert constitutional lawyers have pronounced the bill con- 
stitutional. They say this is about the only way in which the National 
Government can undertake such work as drainage and reclamation of 
swamp lands, irrigation works, forest preservation. 

* * = * 


* 


e * 

Edmund T. Perkins, of Chicago, vice president and acting president 
of the National Drainage Congress, who was the engineer of the 
Reclamation Service for several years, is an ardent supporter of the 
Newlands bill. “It is such a splendid constructive measure, and with 
such far-reaching beneficial effects to the entire country, that.it ought 
to be passed immediately,” he said. It is all that the irrigation advo- 
cates could want, all that the drainage enthusiasts could wish for, all 
that the forest men could desire; it provides for the conservation of 
the water, forest, and soll resources of the whole country.” 

George H. Maxwell, director of the Pittsburgh flood commission, is 
more enthusiastic even than Mr. Perkins. Mr. Maxwell is a member of 
the executive committee from Tennsylvania of the National Drainage 
Congress. The Newlands Dill,” says Mr. Maxwell, * unites every 
aspect of conservation in a comprehensive plan that can be carried out 
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by the Federal Government, for the benefit of the whole Nation; and 
does it in what I consider only constitutional way such a work can 
be done—under the policy of aiding interstate navigation and con- 
trolling, regulating, and standardizing the flow of navigable rivers.” ` 

* * * * 


[From the Spectator, Pittsburgh, Friday, Apr. T, 1911.1] 
FLOOD COMMISSION’S GREAT WORK. 


Mr. George H. Maxwell, executive director of the flood commission of 
Pittsburgh, writes as follows to the Spectator: 

“Is not $100,000,000 added to the value of property in the Pitts- 
burgh industrial district a Proposition large enough to merit the active 
and vigorous cooperation of every business man in the district? The 
figure I give is the conservative estimate of the benefits that would 
immediately result if the Pittsburgh industrial district were safe- 
guarded against floods. That would be done beyond all question or 

radventure of doubt if the Newlands river-regulation bill were enacted 
nto a law by Congress.“ 

The bill which Senator Newtanxps has before the Senate at Wash- 
ington has attracted a great deal of favorable attention, and provides 
for the construction by the Federal Government of storage reservoirs 
and irrigation works wherever necessary to furnish water, not only for 
irrigation purposes but for the prevention of devastating floods. | 

It is this latter 2 — that is specially applicable to the Pittsburgh 
district, for with the Newlands. bill made a ſaw the work of construct- 
ing great reservoirs at the headwaters of the Allegheny and Mononga- 
hela Rivers could be carried on, with the splendid and profitable result 
of ending the costly ravages to Pittsburgh and suburbs by great floods. 

Such a 3 should receive the prompt, hearty, and erous 
yah of business men and all other citizens of Pittsburg. Cer- 
tainly the adding of $100,000,000 to the value of 2 in our 
industrial district is a grand thing, and yet to attain t nothing is 
really needed but the 5 of the people. 

In this great work the Pittsbu Chamber of Commerce is taking an 
active, aggressive, and splendidly efficient part. Let its work be 
backed up by the influence and the financial support of business men 
and all people of the Pittsburgh district. The chamber of commerce 
flood commission was originally or; with 34 business and pro- 
fessional men, and is now being enlarged to include resentation of 
the various industrial, commercial, and manufacturing interests. 


[From the Fresno Morning Republican, Sunday, Apr. T, 1912. 
CONTROL OF FLOOD WATERS. 


made n gy oy preparing, 
if in the event they can not get the Government to aid them this 
work. to go on and do it alone, As Pittsburgh in the past has been 
one of the most favored cities in the . to receive benefits through 
the Government's protective policy, the ave good grounds to con- 
tinue to plead for aid from their point of view on this matter. One of 
their Congressmen has a bill now before Congress for a large dy a 
tion to help in this work. Of course, if it became a law it would a 
local matter, yet of great benefit to a large section of country. But if 
Congress would pass Senator New Lanp's river- tion bill, known as 
S. 122, which appropriates $50,000,000 a year for 10 years, it would 
become a national affair, and as this bill provides for cooperation with 
States, counties, and even small districts, for the benefit of the people 
all over, wherever they take enough interest in such work to do some- 
thing to help themselves. is great constructive measure should be- 
come a law at the earliest possible moment. 

Some people say it fs well enough to appropriate the money, but 
where is it to come from without more taxation of the people We 
answer, let the Government stop buil battleshi costing t 
$15,000,000 each before they are ready to leave our res on a peace- 
ful mission. for we have no wars on our lands and not the slightest 
prospect of one; yet some of the “chair warmers” at Washington 
want to-day to spend $20,000,000 on a single battleship, and they want 
one or two of this kind every year. These “chair warmers” are men 
on duty keeping their seats warm and imagining all kinds of disasters 
are going to come upon us as a nation if we do not keep building these 
engines of destruction. Co now being in session we hear from 
these infant industrial “chair warmers ™ that we are in danger again 
of the Japanese invading us, which is all “bosh and rot“ to many of 
our great and notable men. It is time the perpe waked up to the 
enormous expenditure that our Government is spending eer year 
preparing to kill people and only giving a paltry few dollars in helping 
the “ mainstay of the Government, to wit, agriculture. It is well to 
remember that 70 cents out of every dollar collected by the Govern- 
ment every year is spent in baring ri past wars and preparing for 
future ones that will never come. is leaves 30 cents for all the rest 
of the work. We constantly hear of the high cost of living, and if the 
same policy is carried on as in the past we will hear more of it. 

We need more land under cultivation, and we have it here at home if 


the Government only turns its attention to it. We have 80,000,000 

acres of swamp and overflow land made so by these eve 

joods, and nearly every acre of these lands could be TRA — en 
mu. re- 


fi 

t for our people to live on in peace and plenty. 
claimed and it will be as soon as our people watt 

and its great possibilities. 

The great national anes congress that will be held in New Or- 
leans the coming week will one of the la congresses ever held 
in this country, and we have no doubt it- speak in no uncertain 
words a demand that our Government does take notice that in 
tial start shall be made and that at once in 


globe. In a short space of time our Government will have an 
ance of BASEN and machinery on hand when the Panama 


this could be brought home and to good 
CFC 


use in 
it must be 


-voir system, would consi 


that drainage con- 
is we know that our 
communication holds 
inage co but it takes 
more than credentials to go so far to attend, no matter what the — 

e 


We are 1 that Mr. Frank Short is going to 
y the Panama fair s Flags 


7 


county 
trade 


eeds. 
JOHN FAIRWEATHER. 
[From the Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky., Apr. 7, 1912.] 


CONTROL OF FLOODS. 


It is evident that the levee system along the Mississi 
a great protection in the case of ordinary hi; water, 
no small danger in times of extraordinary floods. 

Many years ago, when an engineer of some note su ted a system 
of storage reservoirs for controlling floods and also for increasing river 
stages at seasons of low water, he was almost laughed out of court. 
His plan was re; as visionary and impractical, and react i ane 
it very serious attention. The engineer long ago passed ‘to ast 
account, but the idea has survived, and there is ing in the United 
States Senate a bill, offered by Senator NRWIAN Ds, which bears the 
8 title: 


{ River, while 
a source of 


nm and erosion and from fo fires, and for the cooperation of Gov- 
ernment services and bureaus with each other and with States, muni- 
cipalities, and other local agencies.” 


A few years ago the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh organized 
a flood commission to investigate the question of flood control and 
make a report thereon. The commission delved deeply into the subject, 
and finally recommended storage reservoirs as a means of flood pre- 
As reasons for indorsing the reservoir plan it cited the 


iz > 

“The flood relief would be extended over hundreds of miles of tribu- 
ee and of the main rivers, including the Ohio for many miles below 

ur 

“The poende flood water, with proper manipulation of the reser- 

derably increase the low-water flow of the 
tributaries and of the main rivers. 

“This increased low-water flow would greatly ald navigation and 
interstate commerce. 

“The increased low-water flow would notably improve the quality of 
the water for domestic and industrial purposes. 

“The sewerage problem of Pittsburgh and of many other commu- 
nities aio Se rivers would be simplified. 

“The public health would be protected against the dangers arising 
non the insanitary conditions caused by overflow and by extreme low 
water. 

“A considerable amount of water power would be incidentally de- 


vel ” 

The commission found that there were many available sites for reser- 
voirs in the vicinity of Pittsburgh. In fact, it selected 43 such sites, 
and had most of them surveyed. The opinion was e that ade- 
quate flood reduction at Pittsburgh could be obtained with 17 reservoirs, 
and the estimate was made that these reservoirs could be constructed 
at a cost of $20,000,000. In 10 years the flood damage at Pittsburgh 
has aggregated more than half this amount. The area affected by 
floods in the city includes real estate of the assessed valuation of 
$160,000,000. If relieved from the flood menace. it is believed this 
ar be | would be increased in value at least $50,000,000. or more than 
twice the cost of a system of reservoirs. The commission believes it 
would be the part of wisdom for the city to build the reservoirs. 

The National Drainage Congress is to meet in New Orleans April 10 
to 13. Considering present conditions along the Mississippi River, the 
Congrega is likely to devote considerable attention to the question of 

prevention. A discussion of the reservoir plan which seems to be 
so strongly favored by Senator Nuwtaxps and the Pittsburgh flood 
commission would add much to the interest of the convention. 
[From the Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburgh, Pa., Apr. 8, 1912.] 
FLOOD PREVENTION. 

Senator NAWLANDS, of Nevada, in taking up the cudgels in behalf 
of the Pittsburgh Flood Commission’s plan of flood eee direets 
attention to the in: ey of unrelated improvement projects, such as 
channel dredging and levee protection. If we are to prevent disastrous 
floods and make the rivers serve their proper fun n of waterway 
navi; he contends, each river must be treated as a unit from 
source to mouth and treated in a scientific and orderly manner. This 
is the view enunciated by President Taft in his speeches and recom- 
mendations relative to river ay per and it is in accordance with 
this view that the President has advised the takin 


in any 
to Interest Congress in operations sar Cireng so large an expenditure as 


means of meeting it, In so 
[From the Terre Haute (Ind.) Tribune, Apr. 8, 1912.] 
ANNUAL WASTE. 


Annual and semiannual Ly ee of floods such as are devastating 


the Mississippi, Ohio, and Missouri Valleys, causing the loss of many 
Lives an am. to prope’ that will probably total more than 
850.000.000 revented by the passage of ator NEWLANDS’sS 


be 
river regulation ” bif now pen in Congress. This is the state- 
ment of k B. ht, member for Illinois of the executive com- 
of the Nations! Decinage Congress, in 
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The Newlands bill would place the task of regulating the navigable 


waters—treating them all as parts of a unified, comprehensive em 
im the hands of a commission. It provides for the storage of the flood 
waters in natural and artificial reservoirs, to hold them back until 
times of drought, When they can be let loose and maintain the neviga- 
ble rivers at a proper depth. The reforestation of the watersheds is 
only one of the methods contemplated oY the bill for checking the 
floods. Others are the construction of artificial reservoirs where these 
are possible and practicable, and the full utilization of natural reser- 
voirs. It provides for carrying the surplus waters out over the arid 
and semiarid districts, in irrigating operations, to let it seep back 
gradually through the soil. It provides for the digging of drainage 
channels to carry off the surplus waters from the lower reaches of the 

ble c els at a standard depth and pre- 
vent them from being shift ; also to utilize these drainage channels 
as additional waterways. 


It provides also for the construction of dikes and levees. The levee 
system is a good thing and has accomplished a great deal to protect 
poopie and property and to reclaim overflowed lands. But this work 

as been done by piecemeal; the various sections are unrelated. In 

times of unusunl conditions, as at present, the entire levee system is 
endangered because the work of controlli the rivers has not been 
started at the headwaters and among the tributaries. 


[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post, Apr. 9, 1912.] 
THE MISSISSIPPI FLOOD. 


The flood in the gee a River must be regarded as a national 
calamity. More than 30,0 persons have been driven from their 
homes, a number not yet fully calculated drowned, while the monetary 
loss will exceed $10,000,000. Inasmuch as the end is not yet, these 
figures will probably be pony exceeded, as many communities here- 
tofore prosperous are in dapger of cae wiped out of existence. 

These floods, with their attendant disasters, will continue just as 
long as scientific means are not adopted for keeping them under control. 
The present disaster proves the inadequacy of the levee system. 

Senator NEWLANDS, who is to address the Pittsburgh Hood commis- 
sion next week, favors a system of river government that will not be 
piecemeal, He believes that each river must be treated as a unit from 
source to mouth in order to guarantee the perfection of the precautions 
taken for the safety of the people. It is evident, however, that if the 
Mississippi Valley is to be spared repetitions of these disasters a form 
of levee must be developed that will not break. This would involve a 
tremendous cost, but it would be warranted when we take into con- 
sideration the millions that are swept away by the floods, the loss to 
business, and the suffering imposed on the people. It is a problem 
that calls for the most careful scientific research. 


[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, Apr. 9, 1912.1 
DEEP WATERWAYS. 


Senator NEWLANDs, one of the distinguished men the Commercial 
Congress has brought to Nashville, is interested in the improvement 
of waterways and points out that the present floods emphasize the 
necessity for that great work. He was quoted in the Banner’s news 
columns yesterday as syg: > 

In order to accomplish anything in this direction, we must under- 
take the work in a big way—just as we did the Panama Canal and 
the irrigation works. e must appropriate at least $50,000,000 an- 
nually ‘or 10 years and tell our engineers and constructors to ‘ plan 


river, to help keep the nav 


Senator Newianps, though now representing one of the States in 
the far West, is a native of Mississippi He therefore knows some- 
thing of the pear river, whose . are now devastating 
in Pett ni ands, and of the possibilities that would come of its 
control. 

Senator NEWLANDS is right in placing waterway improvement on a 
parity of importance with such great public works undertaken by the 
yovernment as the Panama Canal and the irrigation of arid lands, 
The work should be undertaken on a big scale with a view to great 
accomplishment. 

The improvement of the Mississippi River and its tributaries will be 
made the more pressing by the completion of the Panama Canal. All 
the vast valley will need the deep waterway to send its exports to the 
nearest port of shipment. 

Deep waterway a matter in which the South—that portion west 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains at least—has a vital interest. Senator 
NeEWLANDS should have the strong support of this region in what he 
proposes. And it is not a matter for the South alone, but for the 
whole Mississippi Valley, and that is a very considerable portion of the 


coun 
ig [From the Lynchburg (Va.) News, Apr. 10, 1912.] 
THE RIVER PROBLEM, 


The great flood in the Mississippi and its afluents is attracting public 
attention to one of the greatest problems confronting the American 
people. The Mississippi drains the central part of the United States, 
a region of wonderful fertility, already densely inhabited and destined 
rt a much larger population in the near future. The recurring 
ring danger to life and destruction to property throughout the 
great Mississippi Valley. It is estimated that the present overflow has 
cost the lives of 30 persons and destroyed property to the value of 
$10,000,000. How can such disasters be averted? How can the 
mighty river be controlled? That is the problem that the people of 
this country must endeavor to solve. It is a problem of greater magni- 
tude than the construction of the Panama Canal, and its solution may 
involve a greater outlay. The people of Holland have protected their 
country against the North Sea by the construction of dikes. The orig- 
inal cost was enormous and many thousands of dollars are expended 
er year in protecting and repairing the dikes on which the salvation 
of the country depends. The s of the Mississippi are even more 
un eable than the waves of the North Sea. The best engineering 
skill of the age will be taxed to the utmost to devise means for restrain- 
ing the angry waters. The sediment brought down by the floods has 
already raised the bed of the river above the level of the adjacent land. 
Whenever a break occurs in the leyee the waters rush through and cover 
an immense area of fertile land. The Egyptians thousands of years ago 
attempted to control the uae ie constructing great reservoirs or lakes 
to hold back a part of the flood. The British are doing something of 
the same kind now by building the Aswan These examples may 
pre a hint to our engineers. This stb came under discussion on 

onday in the Southern Commercial Congress. Senator NEWLANDS 
made some very wise suggestions, which were published in this paper 
on yesterday, but their importance justifies their reproduction here. 


Senator Nxwraxps advocated the appropriation of at least $50,000,000 
a year for 10 years by the General Government to dam the great rivers 
and store their flood waters in such a manner as to prevent freshets and 
afford a constant flow of water throughout the year. 

The Mississippi flood,” he said. “ accentuates the pret gp for big 
action regarding our waterways. The full regulation of our rivers can 
never be secured 9 channel dredging and levee protection. The 
whole river must treated from source to mouth, including all its 
tributaries, by preventing swift run-off of the storm waters through 
stora e and diversion of flood waters, both natural and artificial. 

e must undertake the work in a big way—just as we did the 
Panama Canal and the irrigation works.” 

Senator NEWLANDS is on the right road. Of course, his plan means 
the outlay of an enormous amount of money, but the object to be at- 
tained justifies the outlay. No nation was ever before called on to 
undertake a work of such magnitude. But this Republic is to-day the 
richest country in the world and it can afford the outlay. Then, too, 
it must be remembered that the benefits f the work. if properly done, 
will not be confined to the present generation, but will continue to bless 
those who come after us indefinitely. and it must not be forgotten that 
the saving of the loss of $10,000,000 a year, to say nothing of the loss 
of life as a human sacrifice, will furnish a motive for Government 
liberality in this matter, which must command the general approval of 
the American people. 


[From the Evening Star, Newark, N. J., Apr. 11, 1912.] 
A NATIONAL PLAN OF FLOOD PREVENTION, 


There is an object lesson for the National Drainage Congress at New 
Orleans on the need of an intelligent national waterways policy in this 
week's tremendous flood in the n Valley. cal devices to 
confine the mighty torrents have proven their feebleness. Senator NEW- 
LANDS, of Nevada, shows that each river, with its sources and tribu- 
taries, must be treated as a unit, so that the surplus water can be held 
back in storage and used to irrigate arid lands and furnish power. Thus 
we shall harness one of the mighty forces of nature and make it man's 
profitable servant instead of his destructive foe. Senator NEWLANDS 
goes so far as to place this problem above the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal, and he argues that if it costs the Nation $50.000,000 a year 
for the next decade the money will be wisely and profitably spent. He 
urges that the scientific skill of the Nation and the States be enlisted 
in comprehensive plans of storage, irrigation, drainage, and flood pre- 
vention, embracing the 15 arid and the 15 swamp-land States. 


{From the Trenton (N. J.) True American, Apr. 11, 1912.] 


TO PREVENT FLOODS. 


Flood devastation along the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio Valleys 
has been greater in some localities than ever before, but when it is 
known that the damage annually from floods throughout the country 
totals $100.000,000 the news of the present rampages will not create 
surprise. While Senator Newianps’s river-regulation bill, now pending 
in Congress, aims to prevent this great damage 3 the cost of the 
reform would reach sums that would appear almost prohibitive. Senator 
NEWLANDS would put a commission in charge of the rivers, construct 
reservoirs for the storing of the water, establish a system of reforesta- 
tion, build levees, dig drainage canals, and in other ways endeavor to 
prevent the great overflows that bring distress and death. Expense 
should not be a deterrent when it provides a remedy for an evil as great 
as this. Taking into consideration the loss of life, the damage to prop- 
erty, the deprivations of those who inhabit the valleys, and the soll 
erosion, the proposition of Senator NewLanps might in the end prove 
an economy. 

{From the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, Apr. 11, 1912.] 
TO CONTROL THE FLOODS. 


Senator NewLanps believes in checking the floods of spring, and, 
besides having a practical plan, has the courage to advocate for this 
urpose the expenditure of $500.000,000—$50,000,000 bonds a year 
for a decade. It has been anipiy demonstrated, he declares, that chat- 
nel improvement alone is a failure, that dikes can not be built high 
enough or strong enough to confine the waters to their natural channel. 
It is time to turn to something else, and that is, he believes, the con- 
struction of reservoirs into which the surplus water may be turned 
and from which it may be taken for the purpose of irrigating the dry 
lands and for making power, a universal need in the industry of the 


country. 

‘Anticipating the objection that there is not money for this enter- 
prise, the Senator holds up to ridicule the nation that has not money 
enough for its necessary constructive work, and suggests the taxation 
of wealth by inheritance, corporation, Seapine men: and other similar 
taxes. Whatever the result of this propaganda, it is timely, for there 
is even now before the country the spectacle of the destruction of 
property and life by the floods in the great rivers. That it is not only 
a tremendous loss of 9 and business activity, but also an enor- 
mous waste of energy, needs no demonstration. The only possible 
argument is as to the course to be adopted to prevent the loss and to 
conserve and employ the energy. The Senator's estimate that the con- 
trol of the floods overshadows in importance the construction of the 
Panama Canal invites credence. 


[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, Apr. 12, 1912.] 
RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


Senator NEWLANDS's idea that appropriations for river improvement 
should be a lump sum and the work directed-in systematic manner in 
lieu of the present “ pork-barrel” process, with local specifications, is 
one that deserves attention. 

A great deal of money has been spent in river improvements that is 
of only partial benefit, use other parts of the river are left unim- 
proved. According to the Newlands idea the Government should com- 

lete the improvement of all rivers throughout their navigable length. 
That is a commendable idea and suggests a plan that would be a great 
improvement on the piecemeal, patchwork plan of river improvement 
that has been so long ineffectively pursued. 

The waterways of the count are of great value to internal com- 
merce, and ought to be improved to the highest possible point, making 
unobstructed navigation possible. Under the present system of river 
improvement everything is left to the enterprise of interested localities 
in securing special appropriations. The work is done in spots and 
without any connected system. Years are spent before anything sub- 
stantial is accomplished, and then the lack of continuous improvement 
thronghout the whole length of the stream renders local improvements 
of little avail. Some sort of reform in the method of river improve- 
good one, 


ment is sorely needed, and the Newlands idea seems to be a 
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[From the Shreveport (La.) Times, Apr. 12, 1912.] 
PLEDGES NOT FULFILLED. 


Senator Newianps hails from the arid West and therefore is not im- 
mediately concerned about the floods in the Mississippi Valley or about 
waterways and how they should be treated in order to make them serve 
the country’s welfare. Nevertheless Senator NEWLANDS has ideas on the 
subject, and he has not been slow to express them. He makes the 
charge that both political parties have failed to keep their pledges with 
respect to waterway improvement. i 

Senator NEWLANDS left Washington last Sunday on a speech-making 
trip to agitate the be of a constructive policy for the develop- 
ment of waterways. e spoke before the Southern Commercial Con- 
ogy at Nashville Monday and was scheduled to address the National 

rainage Congress yesterday in New Orleans. From New Orleans he 


will go to Pittsburgh to speak at a dinner given by the Pittsburgh’ 


Flood Commission s 
* The present floods demonstrate forcibly the substantial foundation 
for the agitation for large action as to our waterways,” said Senator 
NEWLANDS before leaving Washington. “ Our rivers can never be - 
lated properly by unrelated projects for their improvement, such as by 
channel dredging and levee protection. If we are ever to prevent these 
disastrous floods and make the rivers serve their proper function of water- 
way navigation, each river must be treated as a unit from source to 
mouth and developed in a scientific manner. I shall urge the different 
associations which I address to appear immediately at Washington and 
demand from both political parties the performance of their platform 
pledges with respect to waterways. These platforms called for the co- 
operation of the scientific services of the Government. for cooperation 
between the Nation and the States, and for big continuing appropria- 
tions for the development of our waterways under comprehensive plans.“ 
his idea has been indorsed in its essential principles by President 
Taft, when Secretary of War, and it is under legislation of this char- 
acter that the Panama Canal and the national irrigation works have 
So successfully prosecuted. 


[From the Goldfield (Nev.) Tribune, Apr. 12, 1912.] 


NEWLAND’S PLAN APPROVED. 


Out in this arid country reports from the flooded districts of the 
South have scarcely more than passing interest. Nevertheless a Ne- 


annually recurring floods. 

Senator Francis NEWLANDS has a Dill pending in Congress which 
has been approved by the National Drainage Congress now in session 
at New Orleans. It is estimated that the damage from these floods 
during normal seasons amounts to at least $100,000,000 spoori: 
This year the loss will be infinitely greater and the destruction of life 
and property will mark an E i in national history. The Newlands 
propo l lation bill provides for an outlay of $50,000,000 a year 
‘or a period of 10 years. This would be employed in the construction 
of levees, retaining walls, and reservoirs to impound surplus flood 
waters for use later in the year when the waterways are almost useless 
for want of a supply to keep their slu h channels clear of obstruc- 
tions. The Chicago Post, in treating the subject, outlines the plan as 
follows: It is pro to treat the navigable streams as units from 
their sources to their mouths. Under the constitutional clause giving 
the United States Government exclusive jurisdiction over navigable 
waters Con has the right to control, regulate, and standardize the 
streams, Under the public-health clause the Government is compelled 
to protect its citizens from floods and disease resulting from floods. 
The Newlands bill provides for ca the surplus waters out over 
the arid and semiarid districts, In Irrigation projects, to let it seep 
back gradually through the soil. It provides also for a uniform sys- 
tem of leyees which has heretofore been done piecemeal without any 
corelation of effort or design. At present the entire levee system is 
endangered, because the work of controlling the rivers has not been 
started at the headwaters and among the tributaries. The Newlands 
bill has been indorsed all over the country, including the Irrigation 
Congress, the Pittsburgh Flood Commission, and numerous boards of 
trade and chambers of commerce. 


[From the Providence Tribune, Apr. 13, 1912.] 


THE RIVER FLOOD PROBLEM. 


At the meeting of the National Drainage Congress in New Orleans the 
other day Senator NEWLANDS very truly said that the most vital func- 
tion of that body is to bring order out of chaos, reconcile differences, 
eliminate controversies, and rfect a working plan broad enough to 
unite the entire Mississippi Valley. It has been demonstrated that the 
attempt to regulate rivers by channel improvement alone is a mistake ; 
the proper way is to decrease the fi and raise the ebb and thus 
secure a stable flow of water. To do this it is necessary to treat each 
river as a unit, including its source and tributaries, with a view to 
storing and gat back the floods and utilizing the flood waters in the 
irrigation of arid lands and the development of water power, coupled 
with the construction of canals for drainage. 

This work is not incomparable in importance with the construction 
of the Panama Canal. It would be tremendously expensive, but if it 
were done under comprehensive plans and with cooperation between the 
Federal and the State Governments the development of each use for 
the surface water would lessen the cost of maintaining a channel for 
navigation and would help to make practicable improvements the cost 
of which would otherwise be prohibito In the State of Louisiana 
alone it is said that there are 10,000, acres of rich agricultural 
land that can be reclaimed by drainage, protection from overflow, and 
flood prevention. 

Every section of the Mississippi Valley is interested in some feature 
of the preven. and the object desired is to combine all elements into 
harmonious, concerted effort for the common good. To that end the 
ekill of the various scientific services of the Nation and States should 
be united. Comprehensive plans should be prepared under their direc- 
tion, embracing the 15 arid States and the 15 swamp-land States. The 
work might be organized under the supervision of the Engineer Corps 
of the Army in much the same way as the Panama Canal service. 

“Let us candidly admit.“ said Senator NBWLANDS, that during the 
next 10 years the work will cost $500,000,000, and 3 a continuous 
appropriation of $50,000,000 annually in the firm faith that the money 
wilt be well invested. Once we unite in the support of such a policy 
the Ohio River n with its need of flood 5 the upper 
Mississippi Valley, which requires the construction of reservoirs. for 
the storage of water for navigation and for the control of floods; the 
Missouri Skiver Valley, with similar needs; and the lower Mississippi 
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Valley, with its need of drainage and flood protection; then it will be 
found that the National Congress will respond to the demand as it 
never has and never will respond to the demand for fitful and ineffec- 
tive work by pro; — 5 
The pledges of both parties in 1908 as to waterway development have 
not been fulfilled, and the disastrous occurrences of the last two weeks 
should induce the people to express to Congress their emphatic opinion 
that it is time for both parties to redeem these pledges. instead of 
merely renewing them two months hence for campaign pu 2 
excuse that the revenues do not warrant the expenditure can no longer 
be accepted. If the Government has not enog money to provide for 
t construction work, then there must be created more revenue 
by additional taxes levied on the wealth of the country in the form of 
eritance taxes, corporation taxes, or occupation taxes, based on 
income. It would be an outra: of course, to increase the taxes on 
consumption, from which nearly the entire revenue of the Federal 
Government is now derived; but there is no reason haber the wealth of 
the country should not respond in some form to the obligation of the 
Government to exercise fully the power conferred upon it in the interest 
of the whole people. 


[From the Reno (Nev.) Journal, Apr. 15, 1912.1 
PROGRESSING. 


It is one of the inexplicable things of nature that while one section 
of the country is flooded and damaged in the millions by too much 
water another is suffering to the same extent for lack of water. Possi- 
bly it is not entirely a natural phenomenon so far as floods are con- 


cerned, for these seem to have a pretty close relation to the cuttin off 


of the timber resources of this country; but whether it is natural or 
artificial it is e that the conditions may be greatly mitigated 
and ameliorated by both public and private action. 4 
tor NEWLANDs’s address in Nashville is peculiarly timely in 
the present flood emergency. His remarks appear to have a value 
and application not before so clearly seen. His theories are not mere 
academic ones, but have a practical import that can be readily brought 
down to that great measure of dollars and cents 
The Nevada Senator has persisted in the ideas of irrigation and 
reclamation for many years. He has had little encouragement from 
parties engaged in the perpetual bickerin; and puttering of partisan 
polities, but it is some comfort to know that the time is approaching 
when the country may expect to realize the practical results of 


work, 
[From the Santa Ana (Cal.) Blade, Apr. 16, 1912.) Be sg 
TO PREVENT FLOODS. 


Annual and semiannual repetitions of floods such as are devastating 
the Mississippi, Ohio, and Missouri Vailey®: causing the loss of many 
lives and damage to property that will probably total more than 
$50,000,000, would be prevented by the passage of Senator Francis 
NewLanps’s river regulation bill, now pending in Congress. ‘This is 
the statement of Frank B. Knight, consulting engineer, of Chicago, 
member for Illinois of the executive committee of the National Drain- 
age Congress. Before leaving for New Orleans to attend the second 
meeting of that organization, April 10 to 15, Mr. Knight declared that 
the United States Government will be in the position of neglecting a 
plain duty until it protects its citizens from such destructive internal 
‘oes as floods and the disease that results from them. 

The damage to property from floods amounts to at least $100,000.000 
a year,” he said, “The Newlands river regulation bill provides a 
method of preventing floods at a cost of but $50,000,000 a year for 10 
ears. An editorial in the Chicago Post on the present situation says: 
‘Aside from the old question of saving the trees on the watershed 80 
that the spring floods will be slower 8 Sted the only thing to 
be done is to Kee on in the present course. ore levees and higher 
levees will have ko be built until the Mississippi is thoroughly har- 


nessed. 5 

“The Newlands bill provides for an additional method. It proposes 
to treat the navigable streams of the country as units from their 
sources to their mouths. Under the constitutional clause giving the 
United States Government exclusive 3 over navigable waters. 
Congress has the right to control, reguiate, and standardize the 
streams. Under the public-health clause of the Constitution it Is the 
duty of the Government to protect its citizens from these internal 
foes. floods, and resulting from floods. 

„The Newlands bill would place the task of regulating the navigable 
waters—treating them all as parts of a unified, comprehensive system— 
in the hands of a commission. It provides for the storage of the flood 
waters in natural and artificial reservoirs, to hold them back until 
times of drought, when they can be let loose and maintain the navigable 
rivers at a proper depth. The reforestation of the watersheds is only 
one of the methods contemplated by the bill for checking the floods. 
Others are the construction of artificial reservoirs where these are 

ible and practicable, and the full utilization of natural reservoirs. 
t provides for carrying the surplus waters out over the arid and semi- 
arid districts, in irrigation operation, to let it peep back gradually 
through the soll. It provides for the digging of drainage channels to 
carry off the surplus waters from the lower reaches of the river, to help 
keep the navigable channels at a standard depth and prevent them from 
being shifting, also to utilize these drainage channels as additional 
waterways. 

“It provides, also, for the construction of dikes and levees. The 
levee system is a good thing and has accomplished a great deal to pro- 
tect people and property and to reclaim overflowed lands. But this 
work has been done by piecemeal; the various sections are unrelated. 
In time of unusual conditions, as at present, the entire levee system is 
endangered, because the work of controlling the rivers has not been 
started at the headwaters and among the tributaries. 

“These floods occur and recur year after year. We can expect them 
to continue. We have the means, the ability, and the power to stop 
them. And it would be economy to do so. It would be economy even 
without considering the enormous waste of soil fertility caused by 


ch flood. 
on The people of Illinois, as well as those of the other Central States, 
are awake to the necessity of controlling the rivers. The existence of 
some 600 drainage and. levee districts in Illinois shows that. But all 
flood prevention and drainage work needs to be brought under one com- 
prehensive system. 

The Newlands bill has been indorsed by a number of organizations all 
over the country, including the National Irrigation Congress, the Tli- 
nois Association of Drainage and Levee Districts, the Pittsburgh Flood 

‘ommission, and many of trade and chambers of commerce. 

It will probably be indorsed by the National Drainage Congress at 
New Orleans. 
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[From the Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal, Apr. 16, 1912.] 


CHECK THE FLOODS. 

Day after day the public has been reading of the destructive floods 
in the Mississippi V. ae until to nearly ‘or one 
question whether something could not be done to prevent their recur- 
rence year after year as has the experience in the past. 

Reforestation, of course, is the first suggestion for checking the enor- 
mous damage that is done by the high water. There is no denying that 

lanting trees in the headwaters of the Mississippi would do a great 
Beal to hold back the water. 

838 the channel of the river is another suggestion that would 
help some, but the relief that it affords is only temporary as the stream 
gradually carries back as much as is taken out. g if kept up, 
of course, will materially help to improve the situation. But neither 
of these methods would sufficient. 2 

What is needed is a series of dams in connection with an improved 
system of levees together with the two foregoi s tions. That 
pena ype eo problem and put an end to the frigh annual loss of 

e and property. 2 

Storage dams would not only hold back the water in times of flood, 
but they could be used in connection with a system of Irrigation that 
would make them a profitable investment. In the rivers that flow into 
the pee no doubt they could be made to develop light and power. 

Senator NBRWLAN DS, in an address before the National ainage Con- 
gress at New Orleans last week, declared that the problem of preventing 
the floods in the Mississippi Valley overshadowed in importance the 
5533 E the Panama Canal; 

W 


[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Chronicle Telegraph, Apr. 17, 1912.] 
“WATERWAY LEGISLATION. 


Speaking at the banquet of the chamber of commerce and the flood 
commission last night ator NEWLANDS, of Nevada, extended assur- 
ances of ultimate ration by Congress in the work of flood pre- 
vention which are full of en ent. Mr. NewLanps admits that 
as it is Congress 1 behind in 
to the need of a logical 


valling. Should a measure of 
with due earnestness, Congress 
would be certain to respo 

given, and it is to be commended accordingly to the notice of the various 
river and harbor associations, waterway tions, and flood-preven- 
tion associations that are working, each on its own lines, in the various 
regions affected. 


[From the Christian Science 2 paun; Mass., Thursday, Apr. 


LEVEES AND THE FLOODS, 


As one of the Representatives in Congress of the State of Louisiana 
Josern E. RANSDELL has for years been among the foremost and ablest 
advocates of waterway Improvements in the Mississippi Valley. As 
United States Senator elect from the same State it may reasonably be 
expected that after March 4 next his deyotion to the cause for which 
he bas so long and so faithfully contended will be continued and his 
usefulness to it increased. The other day in the National Draina, 
Congress at New Orleans he made an eloquent plea in behalf of the 
levee system of the lower Mississippi. According to one of the local 
newspapers he directed attention to the vast benefit the levee system 
had been to the protection of fertile lands from overflow, and urged 
that the congress should Insist upon stronger and higher levees and the 
pronor possible energy in improving and protecting those embank- 
ments, 

Nobody even in the most superficial way acquainted with conditions 
along the lower 3 and its immediate tributaries will under- 
take to controvert Mr. NSDELL’s testimonial to the service rendered 
by the levees in the past, but in the light of conditions that are even 
now present throughout a large section of the low country and in the 
Delta is it not opportune to question the value of these barriers? Have 
they not failed repeatedly in times of emergency? Are they not failing 
now as safeguards of the plantation and reclaimed areas? 

Owing to the topography of the country through which they flow 
the lower Mississippi and its immediate tributaries must always be held 
within levees or artificial banks. This goes without saying. But 
would it not be a much wiser plan for the States subject to river floods 
and inundations to give hereafter less attention to effect and more to 
cause: 

The levees would not need to be so strong or so high; they would not 
need to be constructed with regard to so much power of resistance if 
the strain upon them were diminished. Under ordinary pressure the 
levees should and would stand for years with little repair. Subject, as 
they are now, to the full force of the flood tide crevasses are common 
and the losses resulting from levee destruction alone, to say nothing of 
consequential damages, are enormous. 

It fs to be sincerely hoped that Senator-elect RANspDELL and his south- 
ern colleagues will unite with the middle western and northwestern 
delegations in Congress in a comprehensive movement for the storage 
ot waters and the prevention of floods. Floods can be prevented 
at the headwaters and along the courses of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries by diversion of the surplus flow of the spring freshets into 
reservoirs much more effectually than by attempting to confine the vast 
cumulative volume after it has entered the main artery. How futile 
are the levee em kments has beer all too apparent during the last 
two weeks. - Has not the time come when men like Senator-elect 
RaxspëeLL shonld look to remedying the trouble at the root rather than 
in the branch? 

[From the Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky., Apr. 19, 1912.] 
THE FLOW OF THE OHTO. 

Senator NEwLanps’s bill to create a board of river regulation, with a 
view to flood prevention, has as one of its objects the ing of stor: 
reservoirs. e Newlands bill is a measure which roe ties for the 
cooperation of the National Government with States, municipalities, 
counties, and districts in flood protection, drainage, reclamation, forest 


oceurred the. 


reservation, and a multitude of other things. t would appropriate 
550.000.000 a year for 10 years for these purposes. As it ip receivin: 
some indorsements from uential sources the opinion of the Geologica 
ey as to the feasibility of reservoirs along the Ohio is worthy of 


[From the Ogden (Utah) Examiner, Apr. 19, 1912.] 
PEACE AND THE TREASURY. 

In a recent address delivered by Senator NEWLANDS before the Na- 
tional Drainage Congress at New Orleans the frank statement was made 
that the one solution of the problem of big rivers was to aupront sete 
8 — ee and then a continuing provision of fifty millions 

n A 

Tt looks like a tremendous amount of money. Possibly the Nation 
would gasp at such a mighty appropriation. 

But the United States is less startled at a like expenditure for war. 
Of course, it is wise to be prepared against the possible attack of a 
visas, a power. But out of the resources provided by the people there 
ce! y should be an expenditure sufficient to prevent a recurrence of 
such fiood horrors as this aar has known. 

The Treasury ought to regarded as available for the uses of peace 

uite as much as for the demands of war. It is a bad commentary on 

the wisdom of the lawmakers if a preventable flood can waste millions 
of dollars in property and scores of lives. It is an equally bad com- 
mentary when the desert waits to bloom because there is no money left 
after providing for the Army and Navy—and that for a cultivated 
nation and in a time of peace. 


{From the Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune, Apr. 22, 1912.] 
TO CURB THE FLOODS. 


In view of the destructive floods in the Mississippi River and its 
pa tributaries, the present is considered by Senator NEWLANDS, ot 

evada, as an opportune time to inquire into the feasibility of con- 
trolling the surplus waters of the Mississippi Valley by way of storing 
them at their height, and releasing them later on when the water is 
low, order to help navigation. Accordingly he has introduced a 
bill to provide a board and a fund “ for the regulation and control of 
the flow of navigable rivers in aid of interstate commerce, and as a 
means to that end to provide for flood k ip sitar and protection, and 
for the beneficial use of flood waters. and for water storage and for the 
protection of watersheds from denudation and erosion and from forest 
fires, and for the Led elegy: of Government services and bureaus with 
each other and with States, municipal 


Mississippi and its tributaries. 

Referring. to the matter of controlling the flood waters of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, tbe task is generally referred to in the eastern pers 
as one not im ble, but impracticable hy reason of its assumed great 


cost. And yet the losses every year by the floods amount to millions of 
dollars. How many years would it take to have these losses aggregate 
as much as the cost of the work of flood prevention? We do not be- 
lieve that it would be necessary to take very many years in order to 
make the accounts balance. 

Taking the Ohio River to begin with, the floods are heavy and de- 
structive every r. Occasionally, the destruction amounts to very 
large figures, and the computation of those who have studied this ques- 
tion is t the losses of one 8 would fully provide means for 
protecting all coming generations from destruction by floods in that 
river. The valleys of the tributary streams of the Ohio are long. 
usually quite narrow, but in all of them are good sites for dams and 
space for large reservoirs. It would cost a good deal of money to do 

e work, nor should the task of controlling all of the river floods of 
the Mississipp! Valley be begun at once, for so little would be done 

Res that it would hardly count for anything. But if the 


be n on the headwaters of the Ohio River. and ex- 


peaasi that would not be extraordinary when compared with the annual 
osses 


[From the Cincinnati (Ohio) Enguirer, Apr. 26, 1912.] 
CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION. 


When a broad, well-considered, far-reaching, constructiye measure is 
brought forward it is entitled to careful notice and consideration, It 
is well known that the methods of dealing with the great Mississippi 
floods have been spasmodic without sufficient general plan of con- 
tinuity and wholly inadequate to control the constantly recurring dis- 
asters which they cause. 

In order to meet the problem and at the same time to provide 
economically and scientifically for universal control and utilization 
of flood waters, Senator NEWLANDs Introduced a bill for river regula- 
tion which has as yet received no consideration, but the principles of 
which have been approved in the platforms of both parties. Speaking 
to an amendment to the river and harbor bill. Senator NEWLANDS said: 

“This question has been taken up in great detail by the Irrigation 
Congress, whose problems relate to the mountain regions above, 
tributary to the 1 River, and the Drainage Congress, 
whose problems relate to the reclamation of swamp lands in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley below: and they, in connection with the other water- 
way associations of the country interested in waterway development 
as a matter of navigation, have substantially agreed that the best way, 
the full and comprehensive way. of taking hold of the question of river 
development for purposes of navigation. to which the Federal jurisdic- 
tion attaches, is by regarding the river with all its tributaries as a 
unit: regarding the eel River, with its tributaries of the Ohio, 
the Tennessee. and the Cumberland on the east, and with its tribu- 
taries of the Missouri. the Platte, and the Arkansas on 
unit; requiring cooperative treatment upon the part of both the 
Nation and the State. the Nation being interested in developing these 
rivers for transportation, the States and the Nation both being inter- 
ested in the e e of the waste land of the country, whether it 
be the arid land above or the swamp land below, and also in the de- 
velopment of that great natural resource, the water power of the coun- 
try, for the Lal ipod of hydroelectric expansion. 

Suggestion made that through a system of cooperation of the 
great scientific services of the country full and comprehensive lans 
also 


the west, as a 


can be made covering all these various forms of development, an 
covering such an apportionment of costs and of benefits as 
to the different sov es 

they receive certain proportions of the 


will assign 
proportions of the cost, just as 
benefit.” 
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That would be genuinely constructive legislation, with no politics 
in it, and of very great benefit to the whole country, and Con; 
even though it be a campaign year, ought to spare the time to take i 
up and pass it. The country would appreciate attention to the real 
wants and interests of the people along such lines. 


[From the Salt Lake City Tribune, May 3, 1912.] 


Senator NEWLANDS of Nevada has taken a comprehensive view of 
the destructive floods in the Mississippi River which have impelled the 
Government to send Jarge measures of relief and to spend great sums 
of money in feeding the homeless and distressed. He has „brought 
forward in the Senate a 88 to provide what is called “a river 
regulation fund” of $50. „000 anually for a perlod of 10 years after 
the competion of the Panama Canal, and an annual expenditure of 
$5,000, in the intermediate years. This he proposes as an amend- 
ment to the river and harbor bill offered by himself. The plan 
contemplates the control at the headwaters as well as at the lower 
branches of the troubled rivers of the Mississippi Valley system. The 
Senator claims that his measure not only would prevent destructive 
floods in all of the great watersheds of the country, but would pro- 
vide for the use of flood waters on arid lands, for swamp-land recla- 
mation, and for the development of water power. One-fifth of the 
money 8 is to be spent on the lower Mississippi and one- 
tenth each on Atlantic coast rivers, Gulf rivers, exclusive of the 
Mississippi, the upper Mississippi, the Ohio, the Missouri, the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin, and the Columbia and Snake Rivers, and the 
remaining tenth in connecting the Great Lakes with the Ohio and 
Mississippi. The cooperation of the great hydraulic engineers of the 
country with the Engineer Corps of the Army is invoked, they to work 
under the supervision of the river r lation board, which is pro- 
vided by the measure, and the cooperation of this board with States 
and municipalities is provided for. 

The scheme is as broad as the country, and its great merit is that 
it will bring to bear upon the mighty question of magpie the sur- 
piss waters of the United States the best sclentific and practical 

nowledge in the country, as well as the unlimited resources of the 
National Treasury in the solution of the question. It is a vast prope: 
anan pen gpa be as to all the river systems, and as beneficial as it 
s inclusive. 

There is no question about the practicability of the operations pro- 
posed by Senator NuWIAxbs. The great deterrent is the vastness of 
the labor required; but since the engineering skill of the country is 
equal to the task, and since the resources of the National Treasury, 
applied as they would be erally throughout the country, are sufficient 
to meet the cost of solving the problem, there seems to be no reason 
to doubt the practicability of the Newlands program. The idea has 
been su ted by many heretofore, but there has been no concrete 

roposal in Congress to move for the solution of the great question 
tn a practical way until now. Mr. NEWLANDS now comes forward with 
this practical proposition, involving a cost altogether of $500,000,000. 
We believe that this cost would go very far to settling the whole 
question ; perhaps it would be ampe for all the work. 

The problem is to control the flood waters, store them at favorable 
locations in the valleys of the tributaries of the great streams, and 
release these stored waters later on when they would be beneficial 
to navigation. On the lower Mississippi River the 8 is 
to strengthen the banks and to prevent their being w. ed away. 
This can be done by proper piling and riprapping work which the 
hydraulic engineers mig understand, and work which they have already 
sald will be 1 78 55 for the purpose. 

The proposition of Senator NEwIAN ps is both statesmaniike and 
Senti practical. It is, 1 too much to expect that the aver - 
age Member of Con s will rise to the full comprehension and ne- 
cessity of meeting the difficulties as Senator NEWLANDS proposes to 
meet them, but we can not doubt that eventually this matter will be 
taken up substantially on the lines marked out by him, and that the 
country will show that it is able to handle its river s ms as well as 
the ancients in Egypt, Chaldea, and Assyria were able to handle the 
great rivers of their countries. To allow such vast destruction by 

oods and such impediments to navigation as annually intervene is 
a reproach to the skill and practical ability of the American people 
and it can not be supposed that this reproach will be allowed to lie 
upon us forever. 
[From the New Orleans (La.) Item, May 3, 1912.] 
SOUTHERN VOTES WILL Do IT. 


The Newlands bill provides the only radical and permanent remedy 
for such floods as now threaten so great an area of the Mississippi 
Valley and its tributaries or have already wreaked loss upon thousan 
of helpless people. 

We are told, upon what we believe to be reliable authority, that the 
suecess of the Newlands bill in Congress now depends upon the south- 
ern vote. The West will sapport it. The Pittsburgh flood commission, 
representing important and influential interests near the headwaters 
of the Ohio, has indorsed it, and has already outlined for its own 
section a comprehensive plan for checking flood at its source. Th 
southern vote is needed, and the southern vote, so we are told, will put 
this great measure through Congress. 

New Orleans approves the Newlands bill. The Progressive Union 
indorsed it on Thursday: It is of vital importance, not only to Louisi- 
ana, not only to the Mississippi Valley, but to every State whose rivers 
flow into the Mississippi, and to every State which has any la area 
in need of drainage or any large area in need of irrigation; for the 
bill provides for a general plan of Federal river protection, conserva- 
tion, drainage, and irrigation, which should serve to check floods at 
their source, to hold the surplus water in great reservoirs to relieve the 
rivers and always offer a supply of water for dry lands, to deepen 
rivers for navigation, and to drain millions of acres of wet lands. 

The present flood has demonstrated two things conclusively: First, 
that the river problem is a national problem; second, that the building 
of levees alone is not enough for real protection. 

The l Valley is the drain vent of half the United States, 
and lower Louisiana is the outlet for the rest of the Mississippi Valley 
as well. 

Other parts of the country, however, also suffer from flood, and the 
selfish interest of other States dictates a policy of cooperation with us 
in parenting floods. 

ut a higher duty calls them. They owe to us, who bear the brunt 
of the burden, their vigorous help in our demand that the Federal Goy- 
ernment tackle the problem at its source, stop the deforestation which 
yearly permits greater floods to gather in mass, and hold back the 
swollen spring freshets until the lower rivers have worked off their 
own surplus and offer a safe channel to the sea, 


To a great extent, however, our relief from the danger which an- 
nually threatens us lies in our own hands. 

The Newlands bill offers the best plan thus far suggested, and south- 
ern votes can pass it. a. 

Now is the time for the South to unite in solid support of it. The 
whole country is awake to the importance of the work, and the sym- 
pathy of all the people is with us. à 

Now is the time to mold a new national policy of river protection 
while public sentiment is softened to receive the impression. 


[From the Taunton Wan News and Bay City (Mich.) Tribune, 
ay 8, 1912.) 
REGULATION OF THE BIG RIVER. 


The needs of 200,000 persons, made homeless and destitute by floods, 
will be urged as ample reason for the preventive measure of Senator 
Nuxwiaxbs in his recent amendment to the rivers and harbors bill, 
appropriating $5,000,000 a year for the control and regulation of the 

5 iver and its tributaries, and $50,000,000 a year after the 
completion of the Panama Canal. It is the contention of the advocates 
of this measure that if it is passed and put into effect the 3 
and tributaries can be controlled, and the Government may not again 
be called upon to feed and care for thousands of victims of the action 
of the rivers as in the present case. This ame ent is substantially 
the resolution adopted by the National Drainage Congress at New 
Orleans, April 12. irst Vice President Edmund T. Perkins, of Chi a 
is cooperating with President David R. Francis, of St. Louis, of the 
congress; Vice President E. J. Watson, of Columbia, S. C.; Vice Presi- 
dent Barnard Baker, of Maryland; and Vice President Edward Wisner, 
of New Orleans, in the work of getting a large and strong delegation 
from all parts of the Crome | to urge the passage of this or similar 
legislation in the interests of humanity and to prevent the repetition of 
the 7 flood destruction of life and property of the last two 
months. 


[From the New York Press, May 12, 1912.] 


URGES RIVER REGULATION—-LOUISIANA MAN SAYS FLOOD WATERS FROM 
OTHER STATES CAUSE TROUBLE. 


That it is “the duty of the National Government, by a broad and 
sane system of conservation at the headwaters, such as is contemplated 
in the Newlands river-regulation bill,“ to protect Louisiana from the 
flood waters of 30 other States is contended in a telegram sent yester- 
day to the New York Chamber of Commerce by M. B. evant, secre- 
tary of the New Orleans Flood Relief Committee and the New Orleans 
Pro ive Union. 

e message points out that the floods at present sweepin arts of 
Louisiana come from almost two-thirds of the States of the Un on. and 
asks why Louisiana should spena millions of dollars annually to guard 
herself from such trouble. peaking for the citizens of New Orleans, 
the message prs 

“ We earnestly urge the citizens of the United States, and 3 
the newspapers, to give us the only outside aid we ask—that is, dis- 
credence of false and alarming stories and support of the Newlands 
river-regulation bill, which will harness the floods and force them to 
serve instead of to destroy.” 

Louisiana, Trezevant says, has spent $50,000,000 out of the public 
treasury, and private individuals and railroads millions more, for levee 
protection since the Civil War. The city of New Orleans has been un- 
affected by the 8 Valley floods, and resentment is shown by 
the residents at reports t the city has been In danger. No levees in 
100 miles of the city have broken, and engineers of the city, State and 
national, agree New Orleans is not menaced by the torrents. 


From the New York Sun, May 12, 1912.) 


NO FEAR FOR NEW ORLEANS—BUT THE CITY WOULD LIKE AID IN PASSING 
THE NEWLANDS BILL, 
The followin 


dispatch from M. B. Trezeyant, secretary of the New 
Orleans flood-relief committee and the New Orleans Progressive Union, 
was received yesterday by the chamber of commerce: 

The city of New Orleans is absolutely unaffected by the floods in 
the Mississippi Valley, though a number of parishes of the State of 
Louisiana haye been inundated and the floods have therefore wrought 


eat dama outside of the city. New Orleans is herself alleviating 
istress with contributions of 3 clothing, and bedding, and the 
Government with rations, and the State militia aiding in rescue work. 


No levees within a hundred miles of New Orleans have been broken, 
and all stories that the city is under water are the wildest sort of 
irresponsible canards. 

“The United States, the State, and city engineers agree that New 
Orleans will safely — through the crisis and that the worst is now 
over, The greatest damage is the farmers’ loss of opportunity to make 
crops, and we are now working out a plan to * he reconstruction 
of our agricultural districts affected as soon as the waters recede. 

New Orleans, because of its peculiar defensive strength, is the safest 
city in the r Ohio, or Missouri Valleys, despite the fact that 
Louisiana must protect herself from the flood waters of some 20 other 
States. This should be the duty of the National Government by a broad 
and sane system of conservation at the headwaters, such as is con- 
templated in the Newlands river-regulation bill. 

“Why should Louisiana spend millions of dollars annually to protect 
herself from the waters which come from nearly two-thirds of the 
Union? Louisiana has spent $50,000,000 out of the public treasury 
and private individuals and railroads millions more for levee protection 
since the Civil War. We earnestly urge the citizens of the United 
States, and particularly the newspapers, to give us the only outside aid 
we ask; that is, discredence of false and alarmist stories and support 
of the Newlands river-regulation bill, which will harness the floods and 
force them to serve instead of to destroy.” 


[From the New Orleans (La.) Picayune, May 17, 1912.] 


CYPRESS MEN FAVOR GOVERNMENT LEVEE BUILDING, INDORSING NEW- 
LANDS BILL. 


The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

“ Resolved, That the Federal Government should immediately extend 
such temporary relief as may be necessary to repair the broken levees; 
and, further, should absolutely take over the work of constructing 
future levees, including revetments, and otherwise protecting the lower 
Mississippi Valley from overflow. 

“Resolved further, That the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation hereby indorses and approves the resolution of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, adopted April 13, 1911, indorsing Senator Nuw- 
LANDs’s river regulation bill, and urges its passage by Congress.“ 
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[From the News-Scimitar, Memphis, May 18, 1912.] 
URGES SUPPORT OF NEWLANDS BILL. 

George H. Maxwell, reang national authority on drainage and regu- 
lation work, addressed the City Ciub Satur He urged the club to 
support the Newlands bill, now pending in Congress, providing for a 
board of river regulation to control the flow of navigable rivers and to 

rovide flood Mr. Maxwell declared that he 
ad no fight to make on the levee system, but insisted that the levees 
must be 5 by headwater control of the Ohio, Missouri, and 
Mississippi Rivers by storage reservoir. He said no amount of levee 
building in itself will affofd a guarantee against floods should the 
8 of the three great streams descend at once from Cairo to the 
wf, 

The club, by resolution, went on record as favoring the Newlands 
bill. and a committee of five will be named to give publicity to the 
measure. a 

[From the Racine (Wis.) Times, May 18, 1912.] 
MAKING WATERWAYS VALUABLE. 

Senator Fraxcis G. NewLanps is earnestly advocating the organiza- 
tion of a national board of river regulation, in which shall be coor- 
dinated the Engineer Corps, Reclamation Service, Weather Bureau, and 
Fo Service. for the purpose of formulating a sensible policy in 
reer te o domestic commerce and the conservation of the national water 
supply. 

The recent Mississippi floods have demonstrated the idiocy of per- 
mittine billions of gallons of water to run riot over the fertile lands of 
the Central West. ruining property and taking lives, and then dumping 
into the ocean. Three months later these same lands will need water to 


‘vention and protection. 


save the crops, and river steamboats will be lying on sand use 
of the shallowness of the channels. 

If the Army engineers could take hold of this problem as they have 
taken hold of the Panama Canal construction it would not take them 
long to evolve a plan for utilizing the tremendous water supply which 
goes to waste every spring in the United States. The river problem 
wonld seem to be open to solution. The rainfall for the year, if dis- 
tributed 8 would result in a standard flow of the river and its 
tributaries which would be safe for navigation and attended with no 
destructive results. But the melting of snows in the Rocky, Allegheny, 
and Appalachlan Mountain systems, together with spring rains, 1 
coming about the same time, create an enormous run-off from an area 
comprising nearly two-thirds of the United States, and this run-off is 
emptied into the Gulf through a narrow space. 

The Government must not only increase the annual appropriations 
for bank revetment and levee projection below, but must the 
run-off by storage for frrigation and water power. 

[From the Houston Chronicle, May 19, 1912.] 
A SANE RIVER PLAN AT LAST. 


Elsewhere in this day's Chronicle we publish portions of a debate 
that took place in the United States Senate on May 9, the subject being 
the need for a larger, more compre and more intelligent treat- 
ment of river control in this 1 

Senator NBWIANDS, of Nevada, outlined the problem and urged action 
on his bill to create a river-control board, enlisting the cooperative 
efforts of all the national services which are directly or indirectly en- 
gaged in this or collateral work, but are not working together and to a 
common end, as they should be. 

It is proposed in Senator NuwAxps's bill to appropriate $500,000,000, 
to be expended at the rate of $50,000,000 a year for 10 years, in build- 
ing a system of rs. dams, porer plants, channe} improvemen 
etc., which will put an end forever to this country’s $250,000,000 annua 
loss by flood and will transform the cause of this vast loss into a per- 
manent source of great 


rofit. 
His bill embodies a pias which has received the indorsement of the | 


National Waterways Congress and of both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties in nati convention. It is a sane plan. It is the 
first plan ever offered big enough to cover the needs of the situation. 

As Senator Wriuttams declared, the doing of this work at a cost of 
8500.00 0 would be worth tem times as much to the people ef the 
United States as the construction of the Panama Canal at a cost of 


as Senator Newtanps stated very paniy is the — and subtle oppo- 
sition of the railroads, which drea 


provided by the annual rivers and barbors bill. 

The s system and the opposition. of the 
steam railroads of the country prevent action by mgress on sane lines 
and condemn the country to the continuance of a policy which wastes 
millions every year by spending relatively small sums piecemeal, instead 
of doing the whole job and doing it right in the shortest time re- 
quired for the completion of the work. 

The Chronicle assures the Texas Members of Congress that the peo- 
te of this State will support them loyally, enthusiastically, in every 

it of support that they may give to this great plan. Our sister States. 
Louisiana and Mississippi, are the chief losers through inaction. It is 
the Nation's problem and the South’s sorrow. Surely it is the of 
every southern representative in either branch of Congress to line up 
in support of this measure. ” 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I asked the Senator from Ohio how much 
he thought we ought to expend upon our rivers during the next 
10 years, assuming that we would shape the legislation right 
and assuming that we would shape legislation that would bring 
about the cooperation of the Nation with the States and com- 
munities. 

The Senator indicated as much should be spent as was re- 
quired; but how can we find out what is required unless we 
bring these great scientific services into one great cooperative 
body and get their plans and estimates of cost? And how can 
we tell them the lines of planning that we expect of them unless 
we inform them as to the amount we are willing to expend dur- 
ing the next 10 years for work of this kind? If we tell them 
we are willing to expend during the next 10 years only 
$10,000,000 a year, they will plan with reference to it. If we 
tell them we are willing to expend $500,000,000 during that 
period, $50,000,000 annually, they will plan accordingly; and I 


— owners of the 
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assume that this Nation wishes to expend in a big way in that 
direction. 

That seems to be the public opinion. You can not read a 
newspaper in this country which does not indorse the waterway 
movement. You have the sentiment of the country in the reso- 
lutions of chambers of commerce, boards of trade, waterway 
associations throughout the country; and you have the highest 
possible expression of public opinion on this question in the 
platforms of both parties, both of which are absolutely com- 
mitted to a full and comprehensive plan, to large funds, and to 
cooperative work; the Republican platform dealing in general 
terms, the Democratic platform covering every detail of the 
development of these rivers for every useful purpose; and as 
yet we have not responded to the public opinion by our action, 
though that opinion was asserted by the platforms of both 
parties nearly four years ago. 

Now, Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio indicates a gen- 
eral sympathy with the views I have expressed. He is the 
chairman of a subcommittee of the Committee on Commerce, 
and to that subcommittee was intrusted three months ago the 
river regulation bill, of which I have spoken, and we have 
been able to have but one meeting of that subcommittee during 
that period. If the Senator harmonizes with the views I have 
expressed, I would suggest to him that one method of express- 
ing it would be to report that bill immediately to the Committee 
on Commerce, for that bill substantially complies with the 
recommendation which he himself signed in the report of the 
Inland Waterways Commission; and I would urge upon the 
Committee on Commerce to respond to the expression of the 
other day, when they urged me not to present this amendment 
upon this bill, because I was anxious to get the opinion of the 
Senate itself, that if I did not press it they would take up 
seriously the immediate consideration of the river regulation 
bill. There is time yet to put this measure upon the statute 
books before Congress adjourns. 


Panama Canal. 
Free tolls to vesselsengaged in the coastwise trade of the United States. 
The relations between ere and water carriers. There must be 
cooperation ff we expect to lish water transportation on a per- 
manent ba: There must be physical n between railways 
and water terminals, Rail carriers and water carriers prorate one 
with the other in Jong-distance traffic. 
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HON. JOHN H. SMALL, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 21, 1912. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
consideration bill (H. 


Mr. SMALL said: 

Mr. CHamuAN: I wish to discuss two phases of the pending 
bill, and first the question of tolls to be charged upon the canal. 
I shall vote for an amendment to this bill providing for free 
tolls to vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of the United 
States. It is well understood that coastwise trade embraces 

rtation by water between any two points in the United 
States, even if the vessel in sailing from one domestic port to 
the other goes upon the high seas or through any other water. 
At the present time, when vessels engaged in water transpor- 
tation between Atlantic and Pacific ports must sail around 
South America and threugh the Straits of Magellan, it is still 
coastwise trade. It is very well known that only vessels of 
American construction and registry may engage in coastwise 
trade. 

Now, I admit that the question of revenue from the operation 
of the Panama Canal is an important one. When this great 
work shall have been completed the United States will have 
spent about $400,000,000, to which must be added annually the 
cost of operation, and there are sound, economic reasons for 
charging tolls and securing some revenue from this very large 
investment. Such revenue, however, should not be derived by 
placing a burden upon vessels engaged in trade between the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. There are many reasons support- 
ing this contention, of which I will only mention a few. 
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The States upon the two coasts are separated by the distance 
across a continent. Between the two are high mountain ranges, 
vast plains, and gigantic rivers: Not only is there a wide range 
of topography; but the physical and climatic conditions are vary- 
ing. These differences affect the economic and industrial de- 
velopment and the physical characteristics of our people. In 
so far as it may be accomplished, the people of the different see- 
tions. of our country should be made homogeneous, No con- 
dition: tends: more strongly to draw together people widely sepa- 
rated than an exchange of commodities and the establishment of 
commerce. There is scarcely any tie stronger than the bond of 
mutual trade. Reasonable traffic rates will constitute the 
strongest factor in promoting this commerce. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that one of the strong- 
est inducements operating for the construction of a canal across. 
the Isthmus was the demand for cheaper traffic rates across the 
continent. It is: useless at this time to discuss-the question of 
whether the rates by our transcontinental railroads are too 
high. They may or may not be reasonable. In any event, how- 
ever, the railroads.can not duplicate with profit the water rates 
between the Atlantic and Pacific ports, and it is a serious propo- 
sition to contemplate putting any burden: upon the water trans- 
portation between the two coasts. Let them be free, through 
competition among themselves, to establish. and maintain the 
very lowest rates practicable. Any tolls charged vessels in our 
coastwise trade would simply be added to the freight rate, and 
to that extent defeat a: primary purpose in the construction of 
this: canal. 

Again, the people of the United States have constructed the 
canal through the money and: credit of the Federal Govern- 
ment. While we would not discriminate as between foreign. 
countries, and while we propose to maintain perfect equality 
between them, yet they can not be heard to complain if we oper- 
ate our own canal in such a way. as to promote in the most lib-. 
eral manner our domestic trade. It is our canal and it is our 
commerce, to do with as we please and in such a way as will 
promote our own prosperity. In extending free tolls to. ves- 
sels in the coastwise trade we do not, in my opinion, violate any 
treaty obligation, and if there is.any, doubt upon this. point the 
sooner we resolve it in our own favor and assert our sovereignty 
ibe our own property the sooner will the controversy: be ad- 

usted, 

Another phase of the bill which I wish to discuss are the propo- 
sitions contained in section 11. T regard this section as of very 
great importance, and I shall append a copy of fhe same to my. 
remarks, Permit me first to submit a brief analysis of the pro- 
visions of section 11. 

First, it is made unlawful for any railroad company after 
the ist day of July, 1914, to own any common carrier by water 
with which said railroad may or does compete for traffic, and 
jurisdiction is conferred upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to investigate any violations thereof and enforce the law. 

Second, when property is transported between any two points 
in the United States by rail and water jointly, through the 
Panama Canal or otherwise, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall have jurisdiction of such transportation and of both 
the carriers by rail and water in the following particulars. 

(a) To establish physical connection between the lines of the 
railroad and the dock or terminal of the water carrier by di- 
recting the railroad and the water carrier to construct a track 
or tracks to connect the lines of the railroad with the water 
terminal. Authority is given to the commission to determine 
when the same shall be constructed, the terms and conditions of 
same, and the amounts to be paid by each carrier. 

(b) To establish through routes and maximum joint rates be- 
tween and over such railroad and water carriers, and to deter- 
mine the terms and conditions of such joint operation. 

(e) To establfsh maximum proportional rates by rail to and 
from the ports to which traffie is brought, or from which it is 
taken by the water carrier, and to determine what traffic and 
upon what terms and conditions such rates shall apply, the 
purpose being to afford to interior points which can only be 
reached by rail a proportionate benefit of the cheap water rates 
enjoyed by the ports: 

(d) This provides that if any interstate railroad enters into 
any arrangements with any water carrier operating from a port 
in the United States to a foreign country, for the handling of 
through business between interior points of the United States 
and such foreign country, then the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission may require such interstate railroad or railroads to 
enter into similar arrangements with all other lines of steam- 
ships operating from the same port to the same foreign country. 

Having now analyzed the provisions: of this section, any stu- 
dent of transportation will appreciate. not only the necessity 
but the far-reaching importance of this proposed Jegislation. 


Let us examine for a; moment the status of transportation in 
the United States: We have unquestionably built up.a mag- 
nificent system of railway transportation. In its stable tracks, 
rolling stock, fine equipment; and service this system may well 
arouse: the pride and evoke the gratification. of every American. 
It is.trne there have been complaints in the past about discrimi- 
natory, acts by the railroads: both as between sections and indi- 
viduals, and that dissatisfaction has arisen from time to time 
regarding the unjustness of rates; yet through the enactment of 
the interstate-commerce law and the creation: of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by Congress, and the creation of public- 
service commissions in the several States much improvement 
has been effected in the relation between the public and the 
railroads; I am one of those who believe that not only sufti- 
cient power exists, but that through’regulation we may remove 
all just causes for complaint, to the end that the railroads shall’ 
render equal and satisfactory service to all the people, and that 
this may be wrought without impairing or destroying any 
legitimate property rights of those who own the railroads and 
without: unnecessarily affecting their earning capacity. 

But to return to the proposition, IL may ask, How has this: 
magnificent system of transportation by rail been established? 
I recall that it has been made possible in large degree by com- 
bining short lines of road into trunk lines and by a cooperation 
of the different railroads between each other. They have made 
possible long-distance traffic by a prorating arrangement with 
each other, under which products may be shipped from the 
most remote railroad point to any other point in the United 
States. located upon a railroad; under a through bill of lading 
and at a rate much: lower than the sum of the several local 
rates, There has been in the United States during the past two 
decades a distinct renaissance in the improvement of our har- 
bors: and interior waterways with the purpose of building up a 
system of water transportation. Up to this time we have pro- 
ceeded upon the theory that water carriers would be established 
as. a, matter of course upon improved waterways. Until recent 
years we regarded, water carriers simply as the competitors of 
the railroads, affording a cheaper traffic rate and the establish- 
ment of lower rates by rail between water-competitive points. 
I would not minimize. the importance of either one or both of 
these factors in transportation, and yet together they will not 
justify the large expenditures. for the improvement of our 
interior waterways, 

We haye now reached a point where we realize that there 
must be cooperation between the railroads and the water car- 
riers. ` Without this cooperation we can net build up a system of 
water transportation, nor can we expect to. utilize our water- 
ways to their natural capacity in the development of our 
commerce: 

May I interject just a thought here in connection with our 
waterways? Up to this time they have been simply segregated) 
lines of communication. Too frequently there is; no feasible 
connection between, these different lines of waterways nor are 
they equipped for efficient service. We are learning that a 
mere channel does not insure water transportation, One of the 
most conspicuous defects of our waterways is the lack of 
efficient terminals: Transportation can not even be developed 
on a waterway itself without modern terminals equipped. for 
the economical and expeditious transfer of freight between the 
water carrier and the warehouse, nor can water carriers profit- 
ably engage in. joint traffic with the railroads without such 
terminals. í k 

Returning: to. the provisions of this section, it provides for a 
physical connection by rail between the water terminal and the 
lines of the railroad and confers upon the commission power to 
enforce the same. This connection is absolutely necessary for 
interchange of traffic. 

Again, provision is made for the establishment of through 
routes and joint rates between and over rail lines and water 
earriers, While railroads at the present time in long-distance 
traffic prorate with each other, yet as a rule they decline to 
enter into prorating arrangements with independent water car- 
riers. Much of the most important traffic, in order to take ad- 
vantage of cheap water rates, must be carried partly by rail 
in order to reach its destination. Unless the shipper can obtain 
a through bill of lading he is deprived of the advantages of the 
cheap water rate and is compelled to utilize the all-rail route. 
This provision would remove this discrimination and place water 
carriers upon a parity in long-distance traffic with the railroads 
in their arrangements with each other. 

One of the criticisms offered by interior sections against 
expenditures for the improvement of waterways, and one ground 
for skepticism regarding the benefits to follow the completion 
of the canal, have been based upon the suggestion that ports and 
other points upon navigable waterways would derive benefit, 
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but that the railroads would recoup by advanced rates to inte- 
rior points, so that the latter would not share in the decreased 
rates enjoyed by the cities and sections lying upon navigable 
waters. Unfortunately, there has been some substantial basis 
for this criticism, and until some remedy for this condition 
shall be afforded we need not expect the cordial support of 
interior sections in the development of our waterways, nor will 
they be the sharers in the benefits arising from the completion 
of this great interoceanie canal. The provision in paragraph 
(c) is intended to remove this inequality and extend to interior 
sections their proportional benefits. To illustrate, if a shipment 
is made by vessel from New York through the canal to Seattle 
which is destined to Spokane and the local rate by rail is 
charged from Seattle to Spokane, the consignee in the latter city 
will have a just ground of complaint. Under this paragraph the 
Commerce Commission are authorized to fix a proportional rate 
by rail from Seattle to Spokane upon traffic which has been 
brought by water to Seattle. 

We have heard much during these latter years of a combina- 
tion existing between the transcontinental railroads and other 
trunk linés and certain favored steamship lines operating from 
our Atlantic ports to foreign countries. Through bills of lad- 
ing. have been issued from interior points to foreign countries 
to be carried by these favored steamship lines, while similar 
through-carriage contracts were denied to other steamship lines. 
The purpose of paragraph (d) is to compel such transconti- 
nental railroads or other railroad lines to enter into similar 
arrangements with all other steamship lines operating from 
the same port to the same foreign country. It is the equitable 
policy of equality applied to our foreign trade. 

I submit that these provisions are not radical but are based 
upon well recognized principles of traffic. 2 

There is one other provision of section 11 which I will dis- 
cuss. It is contained in the first paragraph, which makes it 
unlawful for any railroad company to own or control, directly 
or indirectly, any common carrier by water with which said 
railroad does or may compete for traffic. I concede that this is 
a fundamental change in existing law. Gradually the rail- 
roads have been acquiring ownership or control of water lines, 
either as an extension of their own traffic lines or for the purpose 
of controlling water carriers between competitive points. Ap- 
parently there would be little objection to such ownership of 
a water carrier from a railroad terminus to a point farther 
extended and which does not compete with any railroad, pro- 
vided the water rates were fixed upon a natural basis, and 
provided further that the railroad entered into a prorating ar- 
rangement with any independent water lines operating from 
its terminus. Perhaps, however, it would be too much to expect 
that the rail lines would voluntarily comply with these condi- 
tions. However, ownership of water lines which compete with 
the railroad presents an entirely different proposition. 

The essential features of transportation by water and rail 
are so different that joint ownership of competitive lines is 
anomalous and inconsistent, and this is made the more acute 
by reason of the discrimination against independent water lines, 
It is generally understood that transportation in New England, 
not only by rail but by water, is monopolized by one railroad 
company. The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
has not only purchased all the railroad lines and many of the 
electric trolley lines, but has also attempted to monopolize the 
water traffic by purchasing substantially all of the established 
steamboat lines. 

Either one of two policies must be enacted into law. Either 
authority must be conferred upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the several State commissions to regulate rates 
and joint traffic between the railroads and the water carriers, 
or else joint ownership must be divorced and the water car- 
riers be restored to independent ownership. It seems to me 
from such study as I have given the subject that rail lines and 
water lines should be held under different ownership, and that 
the interstate traffic of the water lines and also the joint trafic 
between the water lines and the rail lines should be placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I favor the revision of 
section 11, which has been offered by the committee as a sub- 
stitute for section 11 in the pending bill: 


SECTION 11 (H. R. 21969). 


That section 5 of the act to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 
1887, as heretofore amended, is hereby amended by adding thereto a 
new paragraph at the end thereof, as follows: 

“From and after the Ist day of July, 1914, it shall be unlawful for 
any railroad company or-other common carrier subject to the act to 
regulate commerce to own, lease, operate, control, or have any interest 
whatsoever (by stock ownership or otherwise, either directly, indirectly, 
through any holding company, or by stockholders or directors in com- 


mon, or In anr other manner) in any common carrier by water with 
r 


which said rai 
traffic; and in case of the violation of this provision each day 
such violatſon continues shall be deemed a separate offense.’ 

Jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to determine questions of fact as to the competition or possi- 
SLi of competition, after full hearing, on the application of any rail- 
road company or other carrier. Such — lication may be filed for the 

urpose of determining whether any existing service is in violation of 

is section and pray for an order permitting the continuance of any 
vessel or vessels already in operation, or for the purpose of asking an 
order to install new service not in conflict with the provisions of this 
paragraph. The commission may on its own motion or the application 
of any shipper institute proc ngs to inquire into the operation of 
any vessel in use by any railroad or other carrier which has not ap- 
plied to the commission and had the question of competition or the pos- 
sibility of competition determined as herein provided. In all such cases 
the order of said commission shall be final. 

That section 6 of said act to regulate commerce, as heretofore 
amended, is hereby amended by adding a new paragraph at the end 
thereof, as follows: 

“When pro may be or is t rted from int to int in 
the United States by rail and water through the Panama nal or 
otherwise, the transportation being by a common carrier or carriers, 
and not entirely within the limits of a single State, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall have jurisdiction of such t rtation and 
of the carriers, both by rail and by water, which may or do engage in 
the same, in the howe particulars, in addition to the jurisdiction 
given by the act to e commerce, as amended June 18, 1910: 

(a) To establish physical connection between the lines of the rall 
carrier and the dock of the water carrier by directing the rail carrier 
to make suitable connection between its line and a track or tracks 
which have been constructed from the dock to the limits of its right of 
way, or by directing either or both the rail and water carrier, indi- 
vidually or in connection with one another, to construct and connect 
with the lines of the rail carrier a spur track or tracks to the dock. 
This provision shall only apply where such connection is reasonably 
practicable, can be made with safety to the public, and where the 
amount of business to be handled is sufficient to justify the outlay. 

“The commission shall have full authority to determine the terms 
and conditions upon which these connecting tracks, when constructed, 
shall be operated, and it may, either in the construction or the opera- 
tion of such tracks, determine what sum shall be paid to or by either 
carrier. The provisions of this 3 shall extend to cases where 
the dock is owned by other parties than the carrier involved. 

“(b) To establish through routes and um joint rates between 
and over such rail and water lines, and to determine all the terms and 
conditions under which such lines shall be operated in the handling of 
the traffic embraced. 

„(e) To establish maximum proportional rates by rail to and from 
the ports to which the traffic is brought, or from which it is taken by 
the water carrier, and to determine to what traffic and in connection 
with what vessels and upon what terms and conditions such rates shall 
apply. By proportional rates are meant those which differ from the 
correspon: local rates to and from the port and which apply only to 
traffic which has been brought to the port or is carried from the port 
by a common carrier by water. 

“(d) If any rail carrier subject to the act to r ate commerce 
enters into arrangements with any water carrier opera „ com a port 
in the United States to a foreign country, through the nama Canal 
or otherwise, for the handling of through business between interior 

ints of the United States and such forei country, the Interstate 

ommerce Commission may require such railway to enter into similar 
arrangements with any or all other lines of steamships operating from 
said port to the same forelgn country.” 

The orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission relating to this 
section shall only be made upon formal 8 or in proceedings in- 
stituted by the commission of its own motion and after full hearing. 
The orders provided for in the two amendments to the act to regula 
commerce enacted in this section shall be served in the same manner 
and enforced by the same penalties and proceedings as are the orders of 
the commission made under the provisions of section 15 of the act to 
regulate commerce, as amended June 18, 1910, and they may be con- 
ditioned for the payment of any sum or the giving of security for the 
payment of any sum or the discharge of any obligation which may be 
required by the terms of said order. 


‘oad or other carrier aforesaid does or may compete for 
which 


Panama Canal Tolls and Our Treaty. 


SPEECH 
HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 


; OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 21, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21969) to provide for the opening, maintenance, pro- 
tection, and operation of the Panama Canal, and the sanitation and 
government of the Canal Zone. 

Mr. SABATH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Those who are not acquainted with the bene- 
fits that the coast States and the steamship companies will 
derive from the canal route might easily be misled by the elo- 
quence and the pleadings of the gentlemen from California, 
Washington, Louisiana, and New York; that the reduction of 
nearly 70 per cent from present freight rates, as well as ma- 
terially reduced passenger rates will work hardships upon the 
traffic going by the canal route. Every effort is being made to 
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mislead people into believing that it is necessary for the main- 
tenance of our coastwise shipping trade to grant free tolls. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to any subsidy, and I am there- 
fore obliged to be opposed to free tolls, which means, and is, 
notwithstanding the denial on the part of the gentlemen on the 
other side of the isle, a subsidy. 7 

Before the completion of the Panama Canal our Government 
will have expended $400,000,000 in building this great project. 
It will cost nearly $20,000,000 annually for operation and main- 
tenance and military protection. And this is without taking 
into consideration the great sums of money that will be required 
from year to year for repairs, excavating, strengthening of 
dams, and removal of slides. Personally, I have always doubted, 
and doubt now, whether or not our country at large will be 
benefited or rewarded by this stupendous expenditure of money. 
But I do admit, and must confess, that the coast States, espe- 
cially California, Washington, and New York, and the steamship 
companies will derive great benefit from this project, as it will 
shorten the distance between our Atlantic and Pacific ports by 
about 8,000 miles, thereby reducing the time and cost of trans- 
portation at least two-thirds. 

At present, the average rate of freight transportation between 
San Francisco and New York is about $20 per ton. It has been 
testified by experts that this cost will be reduced about 65 per 
cent, which means to about $7 per ton, a net saving on each and 
every ton of nearly $13, and notwithstanding this great reduc- 
tion there are those who are opposed to a tofl of 50 cents per 
ton, out of which toll the Government could partially pay the 
operating expenses of the canal. 

The only argument they advance in entertaining free tolls is 
that we must build up our merchant marine. If they are honest 
and really desire to build up our merchant marine, why did they 
vote against the Sims and other amendments, which “provided 
that all vessels flying the American flag and engaged in foreign 
trade should be granted free tolls? Their refusal to entertain 
these amendments satisfies me that they are not as anxious to 
see the American flag upon the seas as they would make us 
believe, and they must have other reasons for their insistence 
upon giving the steamship combine free aceess to the Panama 
Canal route. ~ 

This steamship combination is to-day, and has been for years, 
enjoying an absolute monopoly of all coastwise trade, and it is 
for this steamship-railroad-owned combination that these gentle- 
men from California, Washington, and New York are pleading 
when they urge free tolls. 

I am of the opinion that it should be our solemn duty to legis- 
late in the interests of the entire people of this country, and not 
for any certain district, section, or special interest, This is 
something that the gentlemen from the States I have mentioned 
seem to have forgotten. Invariably the majority of those who 
advocate free tolls are heard upon this floor pleading for special 
legislation, for special districts, special sections of the country, 
and frequently for special interests; therefore, I am not at all 
surprised at their present attitude. Personally, I do not believe 
in taxing the people of the entire country for the interests of a 
small section, and especially when even that small section will 
derive only one-third of the benefit from the desired legislation, 
as the greater portion will surely remain with the steamship 
combination. 

Some of these gentlemen desire to know who demands that 
tolls be charged, proclaiming loudly that they have not heard 
from a single city, a single organization, or a single person, ask- 
ing that tolls be charged. That may be true, but they did not 
inform us of the names of the gentlemen, companies, and cor- 
porations that have made demands for free tolls, nor have they 
given the names of the large number of lobbyists who have been 
working night and day for free tolls. 

The people of the United States, who elected us, have a right 
to believe that without any special requests, appeals, or de- 
mands, that we will do our duty toward them, and it should, 
therefore, be unnecessary for them to hold special meetings, 
appoint special committees, and delegate special lobbyists to 
show us how to vote on questions of justice and righteousness. 

Mr. Speaker, section 11 of this bill provides that no rail- 
road-owned vessels shall be permitted the use of the canal, and, 
inasmuch as nearly all of the vessels engaged in our coastwise 
trade are owned or controlled by the railroads, it will therefore 
be necessary for the railroads to part with this ownership and 
control in order that the canal may be opened to such vessels. 
We can easily perceive the reason for the anxiety from certain 
quarters to give free tolls. With this special privilege the rail- 
roads can easily demonstrate greater earning power for all 
such vessels, and they accordingly can demand, and will receive, 


a much more advantageous price for these vessels from pur- 
chasers than they would if the bill provided for tolls. 

No one on this floor has been beld enough to claim that vessels 
engaged in our coastwise trade need any additional governmental 
aid. I feel confident that there can be no one so bold as to 
maintain that all these coastwise vessels are not operating at 
the present time at a fair profit, because the contrary is true. 

Evidence produced before our committee on this subject 
showed clearly that all of the companies in coastwise trade are 
prosperous and have been paying fair dividends and have in- 
creased and built more ships annually. They have been buying 
out new companies and new vessels as soon as they started to 
operate. But even if this were not so, should our other indus- 
tries be called on to maintain and aid an industry that can not 
maintain itself? I say, and every honest American will say, 
“No.” We have had our sad and costly experience in aiding and 
assisting our so-called infant industries, that are in reality 
leviathans, now grasping the greater part of the wealth of our 
country, like the tentacles of an octopus. If I thought that our 
country was in danger, or even in need, I would not hesitate a 
moment to vote for any measure to build up or purchase an 
auxiliary to our Navy that the united powers of the world 
could not successfully combat. But, Mr. Chairman, we have 
to-day, notwithstanding the views and cries of certain gentle- 
men and the fears expressed by others, enough vessels flying 
the American flag that can be converted into auxiliaries to our 
Navy to transport all the men, all the coal, and all the provi- 
sions necessary if our Army were enlarged fourfold over its 
present strength. 

The evidence of one gentleman, who represented two com- 
panies, showed that they alone owned more than 75 vessels, 
each one over 3,000 tons capacity, flying our flag, that could be 
turned into colliers and Army transports in no time. Person- 
ally I hope and trust that it will never be necessary for this 
Nation to have need for an enlarged Army or an auxiliary 
thereto. 

I maintain and am of the firm opinion that our country has 
done enough for navigation and commerce when we have ex- 
pended the stupendous sum of $400,000,000, more than $1,000,000 
for each and every congressional district in the United States, 
in building this great canal. It comes with might poor grace 
for the gentlemen who represent those that- will receive the 
greatest benefit from this great project to insist that the people 
of each congressional district shall be taxed over $90,000 an- 
nually to maintain and operate the canal for the benefit of a 
few, who will be the actual beneficiaries. I have been and am 
now and I shall continue to be against that proposition, believ- 
ing that the least the beneficiaries of this project can do is 
pay the small toll of 50 cents per ton, which will not be enough 
to pay even the actual operating expense in taking vessels 
through the canal, to say nothing of the cost of maintenance 
and the interest on the vast sum that we will expend in com- 
pleting this great undertaking. 

Up to now I have said nothing about the treaty under which 
the canal is being constructed, and I will not at this time say 
whether or not this country has the right under this treaty 
to discriminate against foreign vessels. I believe that every 
Member of this House is capable of construing the treaty with- 
out any aid and assistance from me, but I do desire to refresh 
the minds of some of the Members, and I will, therefore, read 
article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such sation: or 
its citizens or subjects, in et of the conditions or charges of 
traffic, or otherwise. Such conditions and such charges of traffic shall 
be just and equitable. 

I direct your attention to this provision of the treaty for the 
reason that I believe that it is the duty of each and every 
nation to honestly and fairly live up to any agreement entered 
into by it, and that we are not in a position to create still 
further resentment against this nation than already exists 
within our neighboring countries. I deem it the duty of this 
Democratic Congress to bring about better and friendlier feel- 
ings with other nations that at present exists, and demonstrate 
to the foreign nations that we believe in keeping our faith and 
at all times to deal honorably and fairly with them. 

Only through the following out of ‘such a course can we ever 
expect to again attain the reputation that was ours for more 
than 100 years, which reputation, however, has suffered a great 
deal at the hands of the last two Republican administrations. 
Our country is great enough to be magnanimous, and give the 
benefit of the doubt, if any exists, to those whose commerce, 
trade, and friendship,*I am sure, we desire. 
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HON. CHARLES L. BARTLETT, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 26, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 18642) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes "— 


Mr. BARTLETT said: » 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I can not hope to add anything to the eluci- 
dation of this question or the details of this bill, which have 
been so ably presented by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. PALMER]. I have not the time, if I should undertake to 
do so, but I desire here and now, even though I do not have the 
opportunity to complete the argument that I propose to make, 
to say something in reply to what has been suggested by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL]. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will feel at liberty to take 
all of the time that he needs. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have only 20 minutes given to me. 

Mr. MANN. Well, we will get the gentleman more time. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Very well. Mr. Chairman, I do not agree 
that the manufacturers of this country have any vested right 
in the protective tariff. I do not agree with the proposition 
that the Congress of the United States, if it has the constitu- 
tional power, has the moral right or the privilege to invest 
manufacturers or people engaged in business with the right to 
have that business succeed by taxing the consumers of the 
country. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] 
said that no man on this side will be permitted to vote his 
honest conviction upon any paragraph in this bill. I do not 
know where he gets authority to make such a suggestion as 
that. I am not authorized to speak for anyone but myself, but 
in the long years which I have served in Congress as a member 
of his party I have never before seen such unanimity, such 
concord between the members of the Democratic Party in this 
House, as that shown when this bill was presented to the caucus 
of that party the other evening. 

We have here a schedule known as the metal schedule—the 
steel and irén schedule—on the basis of which rests in a great 
measure the prosperity of the country, and we are dealing with 
a subject the product and sale of which have made those en- 
gaged in it the most prosperous people in the country. They 
are the people of all others who do not need, who are not en- 
titled by reason of such need, to one particle of protection. I 
do not say this at mere random. I do not say that we have 
gone beyond the principle of enacting a tariff which will pro- 
vide for the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad. 

I do not, as a Democrat, concede the right of the American 
manufacturer to have any such thing in his favor. I stand here 
as a Democrat in favor of a tariff in preference to direct taxa- 
tion, but when that tariff is levied, I want to see it levied for 
the purposes of revenue, and I never shall vote for a tariff 
that is levied for the protection of an industry beyond the 
point where it will raise the necessary revenue of this Govern- 
ment when economically administered. That has been the faith 
in which I was born, the faith in which I was reared, the faith 
in which I have lived in public life, and it is the faith in which 
I propose to conduct myself as a Member of Congress. 

It is said we are to bring into competition with Amec-ican 
labor the cheap product of European labor in this particular 
branch of industry. The United States Steel Corporation is 
the most gigantic industrial giant on the face of the globe 
to-day. The evidence before the Ways and Means Committee, 
the publications in the magazines, and the evidence before a 
committee authorized by this House to investigate its affairs 
show that it claims to have a capital of nearly $2,000,000,000. 
The very first president of that corporation, in giving evidence 
before that committee, stated to that committee that at the 
present time that corporation did not need the tariff to pro- 
tect it from European manufacturers. He stated that even 
taking into consideration the lower scale of wages paid in 
Germany and England and other countries, that corporation, 
nevertheless, could manufacture iron and steel and their prod- 
ucts more cheaply than could any country on the face of the 
globe. I shall put into my remarks the evidence of Mr. Schwab, 
the first president of this corporation, for whose capacity and 
knowledge of the business in every detail the present president 


of this corporation, Mr. Farrell, on last Wednesday vouched. 
Mr, Schwab appeared before that committee on August 4, 1911, 
and I will quote a statement which is to be found on page 1303 
of the hearings before that committee to investigate the steel 
corporation. Mr. Schwab had previously stated that they 
could manufacture iron and steel products more cheaply than 
any country in the world, a statement that rather startled the 
1 members of that committee. Mr. Danrortu asked 

m: 

Even with the added load of labor? 

He replied: 

Yes; I think the reason for that is because we manufacture in such 
large quantities; we manufacture under the economic conditions that 
I speak of, and our tonnage is so great. 

Though pressed and pressed again by the Republican mem- 
bers of that committee to retract that statement, he insisted 
that what he said was true, but that they needed a tariff not for 
the purpose of presently protecting either their labor or them- 
selves in the manufacture of the products of this great indus- 
try, but for the future. If, perchance, the manufacturers in 
Germany and England and other foreign countries should be- 
come so efficient in producing the products of iron and steel as 
we are now, he stated that corporation would then need the 
protective tariff, but for the present time, in order to produce 
the products more cheaply than they are produced abroad, it 
was not necessary to have the tariff. So that we have here an 
industry represented by this great industrial giant, and this 
officer telling the country and the Congress that it does not 
need a protective tariff in order to manufacture more cheaply 
at home than they can abroad. 

What, then, becomes of that great proposition that the Demo- 
cratic Party by this bill have brought in a bill which is to carry 
ruin to the American laborer and to destroy industries? Ah, 
says my friend from Indiana, we by this bill give to the steel 
corporation, which has grown to be the great giant of which I 
have spoken, advantage over the independents. Well, inde- 
pendent manufacturers sounds yery sweet, but the other day, in 
the inquiry before the same committee to which I have referred 
to investigate the steel corporation, Mr. Farrell, president, said 
the only difference between the steel corporation and the inde- 
pendents was that the independents were not stockholders in 
the steel corporation, but they pursued the same policy and the - 
same methods. That is, they had an understanding, written at 
times, pools, independents and the steel corporation alike, by 
which they fixed the price of the products manufactured by 
both, and when it became a little dangerous to have those in 
evidence they burned up the books and they carried them along 
under gentlemen’s agreements, and when the gentlemen's agree- 
ments became dangerous they then resorted to the famous Gary 
dinners by which to have an understanding. Those are the men 
engaged in this business so vital to the welfare and interest of 
our people, who charge that we, the party in power in this 
House, who have been endeavoring to bring some relief to the 
people in regard to this most important schedule, which: affects 
the smallest implement of agriculture and household affairs up 
to the greatest, they charge that we are to bring ruin and de- 
struction upon the labor of the country, these men who by rea- 
son of an unnecessary, unwholesome, and vicious protective 
system have been able to enlarge their business until its pro- 
portions startle not only the American people, but attract the 
attention of the world. For myself, I think that these men 
who have grown rich and powerful and strong in the commercial 
world, who thus declare publicly that they do not need the pro- 
tective tariff to enable them to pay the present prices for labor 
and to compete in the markets at home and in the markets of 
the world should at least have a fair proportion of these taxes 
and burdens which have hitherto been borne by the people taken 
away and that the people should for once be considered by the 
House of Representatives. 

But it is said, Mr. Chairman, that we are hasty, that we are 
proceeding without information, that we have not waited for 
the fulminations of the Tariff Board. There is always some 
reason presented why the burden of taxes upon the backs of 
the people should not be removed, especially by those who are 
benefited by them. I do not mean any reflection upon any of 
them; not at all; but they were appointed, and not until they be- 
gan to serve, neither in business nor in professional life did they 
ever attain the position of being experts upon the tariff. But we 
are to wait; we, the constitutional body of Congress, upon whom, 
by our oaths and obligations, are imposed the duty of revising 
the tariff; we are to transfer it to a tariff board most of whose 
members are unknown, at least to fame or tariff fame, until 
recently. For myself I do not believe that these men have been 
or will be able to give any better reasons than have been given 
by Members of Congress heretofore or by our own Members of 
Congress why the tariff schedules should not be revised. I am 
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unwilling to surrender my obligation and my duty as a Member 
of this House and as a representative of my constituents who 
are so vitally interested in the reduction of this schedule to 
the views, convictions, or the suggestions of five men composing 
this Tariff Board, nor am I willing to say I will wait supinely 
on my back when I can hear from all over the country, from 
the mountains to the seaboard, everywhere, the people clamor- 
ing for the reduction of the tariff rates in the existing law. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, one other thing: The proofs before the 
Ways and Means Committee, the proof accumulated everywhere, 
the proof before the committee to investigate the steel cor- 
poration, shows thut with this protection now existing under 
the law, with these special privileges and taxes given to them 
by Congress, that the foreigner receives more benefit in the 
shape of prices than does the home consumer. 

In the matter of steel rails, the evidence of last Wednesday 
was that at the mills of the steel corporation the price of stand- 
ard steel rails to be shipped abroad was $24.72, while the men 
who buy them to be used in the United States had to pay $28, 
and that has been the price for nearly 15 years. So, that we 
have by this system of taxation, by what you call the “ pro- 
tective system,” built up these great trusts and combinations 
and giyen them the power to exact from the American consumer 
a price that does not simply represent the difference in the 
cost of labor abroad and here, but which enables them to so 
reduce the price of production, even with the high-paid labor, 
as they claim, to less than the cost of producing it abroad. 
And when they have done all these things, when they have 
throttled competition, when they have contracted the production 
of the article, when they have had agreements both between 
the independents and the trusts—if I may call it so, not wish- 
ing to designate it in that way in any criminal sense—when 
they have done all that, when they have exploited the American 
market and kept out the foreign dealers, this protective tariff, 
alleged to protect the American workingman and American 
manufacturer, is used to sell to the hated foreigner our products 
ata price far below that at which they are sold to the American 
consumer, If that be the protective policy of the Republican 
Party of the United States, it does not meet my approval. 

Every tariff is a tax, and should be so called whenever it is 
referred to by citizens of our Republic. Were it always called 
by its right name, the people would the more quickly respond 
to the iniquitous favoritisms of the tariff and the more quickly 
determine upon more effective and more righteous methods of 
equalizing the taxes levied by Government. Congress was 
granted the power to tax by the Constitution, and under the 
guise of the word tariff“ the power has been most seriously 
abused. Congress was given the right to levy and collect taxes 
under certain limitations, and the tariff is one of the forms of 
taxation reserved to Congress and is levied upon imports. 

Chief Justice Marshall has truly said that the power to tax 
involves the power to destroy, and this dictum was afterwards 
approved by Chief Justice Fuller. 

Congress has the constitutional right to tax imports to raise 
revenue for the support of government, but it has no constitu- 

*tional warrant to tax in order to protect certain industries or 
to guarantee profits to any industry. The power to tax is lim- 
ited to the revenne demands of a government economically 
administered, and excludes every tariff for protection and every 
tariff to equalize profits. What is a tariff for protection? The 
title to the Dingley tariff law read: “An act to provide revenue 
for the Government and to encourage the industries of the 
United States.” The title to the Payne law read: “An act to 
provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries 
of the United States, and for other purposes.” What do these 
words mean? The tax is levied (1) for revenue, and (2) to 
encourage or protect industries. How are industries to be 
encouraged or protected? The Republican Party answers by 
imposing higher rates upon foreign goods than a pure revenue 
demands, with the avowed purpose of keeping all foreign goods 
out that come in competition with domestic goods. The effect 
of such Jaws is. and always has been, to enable domestic manu- 
facturers to raise prices upon home consumers. At first this 
advantage was given them on the plea that they were weak 
infants in the industrial world—then when they grew stronger 
and needed no help whatever they would not be weaned, but 
demanded a rate high enough to equalize the difference between 
home and foreign production, and, later, the monstrous demand 
of a guaranty of profits. In other words, Congress has for 50 
years exercised the right to tax on the ground of helping private 
individuals to a competence, a right denied by every court of 
the land and obnoxious to every right-thinking individual. It 
is wrong to tax the whole people to help a few individuals to 
a foothold in the commerce of the world. It is absolutely 
wicked to tax all the people in order to give a class of people 


profits not earned, and which the recipients would not have 
but for the operation of law. 

Congress has no right to tax all the people to help a few—to 
encourage a few or to protect a few; neither has it a right to 
tax all to guarantee the profits of a favored set of men. Who 
guarantees the profits of the farmer? God and the farmer’s 
mind and brawn. Who guarantees the merchant’s profits, the 
laborer’s, the doctor’s, the clerk’s, the teacher’s, and so on to 
the end? These must all attend to their own affairs, secure 
what they can by their own efforts, and stand or fall as the 
current moves. No tariff law is written for them, and no tariff 
law should be written to aid, encourage, or protect any indus- 
try. I am in favor of a tariff for revenue and a tariff for 
revenue alone, but am unalterably opposed to the Republican 
scheme of taxation which takes private property, daily and 
hourly, not for public uses, but for private uses, without any 
compensation of any kind. I am opposed to the plan of plunder- 
ing the people to enrich the manufacturing class. A tariff for 
anything else than revenue is outside the traditions and prin- 
ciples of the Democratic Party and at war with its pledges and 
history. It is foreign to our platform. We have pledged our- 
selves to the people who elected us to revise the tariff to a strict 
revenue basis, and I for one shall vote to redeem the pledge. 

UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF PROTECTIVE TAXATION. 

I do not believe that either openly or in disguise we have any 
power whatever under the taxing and revenue clauses of the 
Constitution to place a prohibitive duty upon importations to 
protect the industries and manufactories of this country. This 
is the faith that I was born in and this is the faith that I hope 
to die in if the Constitution shall still survive at the period of 
my demise, and in order to show that this is the genuine creed 
of our institutions, I now read a few lines from authorities as 
great as any that exist upon the subject. These are the words, 
<a read first from Tucker on the Constitution : s 

The power granted as a means of revenue can not be diverted from 
this legitimate purpose by the indirect use of it to do what Congress 
has no power to do by direct taxation. The end is not legitimate, and 
therefore the law is not constitutional. It is true that where the law 
merely imposes the tax without disclosing the indirect. purpose of its 
imposition the courts may have no right to declare the law unconstitu- 
tional, though if the purpose were disclosed on the face of the act the 
courts would do so. 

And now, again quoting from Judge Cooley, I read the fol- 
lowing extract: 

„ a tax can have no other basis than the raising of 
revenue for public purposes, and whatever governmental exaction has 
not this basis is tyrannical and unlawful. A tax on imports, therefore, 
the purpose of which is not to raise revenue but to discourage and 
indirectly to prohibit some 8 import for the benefit of some 
home manufacture may well be questioned as being merely colorable 
and therefore not warranted by constitutional principles. As it is a 
duty from which revenue may be derived, the judicial power, where the 
motive of laying does not appear on the face of the act, can not con- 
demn it as being unconstitutional; but it is none the less a violation 
of the Constitution by the legislator who knows its object and levies the 
duty from a motive not justified by the Constitution. 


WHAT HAVE WE DONE? 

At the last session we passed a free-list bill, to place on the 
free list agricultural implements, cotton bagging, cotton ties, 
leather, boots and shoes, fence wire, meats, cereals, flour, bread, 
timber, lumber, sewing machines, salt, and other articles. I 
spoke and voted for the bill. We as Democrats passed it, but 
the President of the United States, planting himself squarely in 
the camp of intrenched interests, vetoed the bill. We passed a 
bill reducing the tariff on wool and woolen goods. I spoke for 
it and voted for it. 

We passed a bill lowering the rates of the cotton schedule, 
which, in turn, was vetoed by the President. We gave the peo- 
ple relief, as we had promised to do, but the President denied 
the people the relief they demanded and is accountable solely 
and alone for the failure of the legislation. 

OUR PRESENT PURPOSE. 

We are here to-day to carry out our pledges to the people, 
and we will be here until every bill we have offered shall be 
enacted into law. The people have demanded these laws, and 
if the present President can not sign the bills we offer him the 
people will elect another man more in accord with themselves 
and whose heart and soul will respond to the popular will rather 
than to the demands of trusts and the tariff-fed barons of the 
country. The bill before the House at the present time is one 
to revise downward certainly and unequivocally the iron and 
steel schedule, For a moment let us look at the growth of the 


industry. 
EVOLUTION OF THE LAST DECADE. 

The Statistical Abstract for 1910 gives the pig-iron production 
of the United States for the 10 years 1901 to 1910 at more than 
211,314,000 long tons, or an output for this decade greater than 
the output of iron ore for the previous 100 years, or, in other 
words, since iron making was first started in America. The 
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same rate of growth is given for the semifinished and the fin- 


5. The wonderful advance in processes open as well to us 


ished products of iron and steel; the same condition of affairs | as others. 


exists in copper and spelter and in almost every other metal. 
This is a tremendous evolution, or revolution, in the iron and 
steel business, the stimulus being almost exclusively due to 
causes either outside the tariff, so far as the needs of business 
demands protection, or largely due to the tariff, if enormous and 
exorbitant profits to trusts be considered as the logical out- 
growth of the protective wall. 

Had there been no tariff, or, better still, a tariff for revenue 
only, the different and better processes of mining and manu- 
facturing would have gone on just the same; new fields of 
deposit would have been exploited and mined just the same; 
new methods of handling and marketing would have come into 
play just as they have done, and the tremendous evolution 
would have been the same, or nearly se. 

PROFITS. 


Profits to trusts would have been less, but still great enough 
to employ the same capital and labor as is now employed, with 
a larger prosperity for the consumer and the country at large. 
The United States Steel Corporation, according to its own 
reports, has earned from 1901 to 1910, both inclusive, the enor- 
mous sum of $1,206,159,765, or more than the estimated true 
yalue of all the real property and improvements in the State 
of Georgia in 1900, plus the value of all its live stock, farm 
implements and machinery, manufacturing machinery, tools 
and implements, all its gold and silver bullion, all its railroads 
and equipments, all its street railways, shipping, waterworks, and 
so forth, and all its other property of all and every kind what- 
soever. In 10 years one trust, backed by the favoritism of an 
unjust law, has earned more than all the people of Georgia, 
2,600,000 strong, have been able to amass as property in 179 
years. ‘This of itself is a valid indictment against the tariff 
tax and of the gigantic monopoly created by that tax; but when 
we consider the enormous profits of this concern—the un- 
righteous, illicit, and damnable distribution of its gains—the 
indictment becomes blacker and the system that produces it all 
the more wicked and wrong. 

The total assets of the Steel Trust are in the neighborhood of 
$1,800,000,000. The undivided surplus on December 31, 1908, accu- 
mulated in seven years, was $133,415,214, or enough to pay 33 per 
cent dividend on the preferred stock. The surplus has accrued 
after a regular dividend payment of 7 per cent each year on the 
preferred stock, a smaller dividend on the common, the pay- 
ment of a salary to one man of about 10 times the salary of 
the President of the United States, other salaries beyond the 
merits of any man, the payments of betterments of a royal 
kind, and the purchase of other plants that stand in the way of 
this greatest of all trusts in its march to a complete stifling of 
competition and the absorption of all iron and coal properties in 
the land. Its capital stock is largely watered, and its divi- 
dends, though nominally small, are really excessive. Its net 
income in 1906 was $160,080,000; in 1907, $170,000,000; and in 
1908, $95,000,000. Judge Gary, when before the committee to 
investigate the Steel Trust, June 8, 1911, gave the capital of 
the trust, as follows: 

On December 31, 1910, the total amount of outstanding stock was 


Senn ps errr aa | DOR, SOF, SOO 
| EE SS i Ss a ee EAS 360, 281, 100 
Bonds of corporation 465, 189, 500 
Bonds of subsidiary companies___.________ — 131. 130, 000 

ys | eS et ee ee 1, 464, 903, 100 


This was issued in exchange for $894,968,000 shares of stocks 
and bonds of the constituent companies, or more than 70 per 
cent water. Moody, in his Truth About Trusts, gave the orig- 
inal capital of the trust at its formation at $1,297,184,170 in 
exchange for $894,968,800 stocks and bonds of the constitu- 
ent companies. Thus the new capital exceeded the old by 
$102,195,370, an increase of 45 per cent, due to water alone. 

Judge Gary stated that the dividends at the end of 1910 for 
0} sonra had been as follows: 

On preferred stock, wee = 628. or 684 per cent; on common stock, 
$129,512,257, or 244 ber 

Besides these divided N the undivided 3 were —for better- 
ments, 5400, 000,000; undivided surplus. $ $18 416, 214; a total 
profit of $031,415,214 on a property that ty $894,968.00. 

Truly, the Steel Trust has 15151 8 patios eae tariff laws, 
and is certainly able to take care of itself. 

REASONS WHY WE CAN PRODUCE IRON AND STEEL AS CHEAPLY AS, IF 
NOT CHEAPER THAN, ANY COUNTRY UPON THE GLOBE. 

1. The abundance and variety of our ore. 

5 ae abundance of our coal and its proximity to our iron 
e 
8. Our superior transportation system. 
4. The activity of the American brain in inventions. 


6. The indomitable enterprise of our business men, 
7. The superior intelligence of our labor. 
S. Our vast resources in agriculture and all other fields. 
8 ate present splendid condition of our iron and steel in- 
u 
Let us look at this item a little more closely. In Metal Statis- 
ties, a volume printed by the American Metal Market Co., we 
are shown what we produce in the metal field and its relativity 
to the world’s production. 


Appro: 

mate 

ratio. 
51,750,000 | 765,000,000 | 1 to 15 
25,795,000 | 390,000,000 1 to 16 
14,493,000 | 95,000,000 (1 to 7 
9,330,000 | 160,000,000 1 to 18 
24,000,000 | 260,000,000 1 to 11 
1,800,000 | 57,000,000 1 to 28 
1,256,000 2,750,000 1 to 2 
38,024,000 | 60,000,000 1 to 20 
2,275,000 | 22,000, 000 1 to 10 
1,207,000 200. 000. 000 
14,000,000 | 172,000,000 1 to 12 
Wants. tone 613,000 6,100,000 1 to 10 


A tenth reason for our ability to manufacture cheaply is our 
export trade. It is submitted that, if our iron and steel mills 
supply to the fullest extent the enormous demands of our home 
market and then push out into the world and secure a fair por- 
tion of that trade, they are able to compete; and if in that 
struggle they secure not only a fair portion, but an extremely 
large trade, that they are fully able to take care of themselves. 

WHAT THE ENGLISH PRESS SAY. 


Before going inte this export business, however, it may be 
well to see how our English neighbors look upon our business 
activities. 

The Manchester Guardian of January 2, 1912, in commenting 
on the iron and steel imports into England for the year 1911, 


Says: 

The import business in semisteel has increased very seriously during 
the year. In 1910 the differences between the prices at which foreign 
and "English billets were sold declined, and as a consequence ce there was 
no expansion in the beac a brought from abroad into this A 

1911 Eng makers endeavored to maintain their — 
in America and on the Continent, and the result has been 
a very considerable increase ro the imports. At times there has been a 
difference of as much as 7s. ($1.68) per ton between English and forei 
billets. and as we write the rence is fully 5s. ($1.40) per ton. 
year 1911 will show an increase of about 7. r cent in all classes of 
semisteel imports, mainly as a „ — the inability or unwill- 
ingness of British steel manufacturers to e steps for the protection 
of their business in the half-finished wk One excuse may s 
be made for them, that their finished-steel business was m more 
profitable and they could afford to neglect the half-finished 


This proves that our mills in 1911 sold to England the half- 
finished products—billets, tees, joists, channels, bars, hoops, and 
plates—at a price less than the English price. In other words, 5 
our iron and steel mills were able to compete with the iron and 
steel industries of England, and therefore need no protection. 

STEEL REBATES IN ENGLAND. 


The Manchester Guardian of January 2, 1912, says: 

One of the most prominent Kena of the year’s trade has been the 
attempt to 5 the 8 deferred rebates into rae — trade 
of the country and of hostility on the part of the merchant 

It is not yet 3 whether the merchants will be able to force 
1 makers rop abandon the project. If they fail, one would scarcely 
be rash ing that within five years the imports of foreign 
steel into * Britain will be doubled, if not trebled. 

Proving clearly the ability of our steel makers to compete 
with all the world. Proving also that the methods of our 
Steel Trust have aroused the greed of English steel makers, 
leading them to a form of rebates. 

STEEL RAILS. 


English steel makers are losing their over-sea trade in rail- 
read rails and American makers are getting it. Hear the Man- 
chester Guardian of January 2, 1912 

Last year the tendency to decline in the export trade in steel rails 


was commented upon, and it was su; ed that there was an associa- 
with certain restri 


ctive international agreements. During 

1 the total exports of steel rails will fall short of the moager 

tad of 1910 by another 100,000 tons. This foreign trade has indeed 

shrunk to such one e nace aa that it really does not seem worth 
taking into considera 


2 


PIG TRON. 


The Yorkshire Observer of December 28, 3 said: 


export res for iron form in 
once Cleveland's best * is 


Germany, 
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Of what use is it, then, to say that we can not compete with 
great industries abroad, and that our infant industries must be 
protected in the face of the facts stated by these’ reputable 
Journals? The Manchester Guardian of January 2, 1912, has 
this to say of the American trade: 

It is probable that the American iron trade has never 
a year with less variation In values than during 1911. 
year the prices came down about $3.25 to $4 a ton. (The paper else- 
where attributes this to the Government's going after the trusts.) In 
1911 the loss was trifling, and in forge iron there was no loss at all, 
The prices of nore iron in America may perhaps be used to confirm the 
theory that finished iron is coming more into use again as compared 
with finished steel. 

During the year 1911 a better business was done in the importation 
of semisteel from America. More than once the market for billets 
was broken down by cheap offers from the States, and even now, when 
every one is more confident, there are fears that America may meg in 
and upset all calculations. American semisteel was quoted at $25.40 
at the beginning of the year, while the price at the end of the year is 
only $21.40, so that the fall in this material has very much 

reater in proportion than in foundry iron. The Welsh midland and 

fancashire steel districts have all benefited from the use of American 
billets this year, and the importations have enabled steel makers to 
maintain a margin of profit upon finished steel which has been emi- 
nently satisfactory. 

In the face of these facts the Payne tariff tax on sheet steel 
and plates in 1911 averaged 23.54 per cent; ingots, 21.77 per cent; 
hoop band or scroll iron or steel, 38.60 per cent; cogged blooms 
for railway wheels or tires, 46.79 per cent; bars and billets, 
23.66 per cent. Of slabs, blooms, loops, or other forms of iron 
or steel bars or billets we imported about 98 tons, worth $3.356, 
and collected duties thereon of $793, while we exported, in 1910, 
17.961 tons, worth $648,000, which was increased in 1911 to 
20,226 tons, worth $691,770. 

Our export trade of iron and steel and manufactures in 1910 
and 1911, as taken from the monthly reports of commerce and 
finance and imported merchandise entered for consumption in 
the United States, issued by the Department of Commerce and 


Labor: 


through 
n the previous 


SPOR O0Ws iz icp oes T E A EN I EA EA $1,637,000 | $2,496,291 

PE NE nn E ap waar A AA ET 1,353,589 2,475,000 

Scrap and old iron. 281,825 794,686 

A 648,965 691,770 

Nhe 798,198 629,204 

All other bars of steel 8,468,473 4,486,705 
Billets, Ingots, and blooms of steel to o 

STTS GEDE a D A A eE De ag e EEA E A AE 836,631 2,983,876 

r E ET PER L AEA 308,288 1,113,957 

Other na 2 49,666 1,739 

Steel rails for railways to— 

66 919,315 1,168,000 

Central America 600. 000 460,000 

ENO RA T 1,916,640 1,84, 484 

WERE AN O vas icicees A AE AI comes pe ah Sep cre: 1,150,046 962,000 

South America. 3,758,334 2,699, 699 

Dae oa 263,724 1,467, 337 

1,761,174 | 2,341,650 

76,816 424,139 

11,377,444 


In 1910 we imported $144,235 worth of steel rails and ex- 
ported $10,546,000; in 1911 the import was $107,567, as against 
an export value of $11,377,444. The duty on imports was $3.92 
a ton, which, as admitted by Judge Gary, was of no advantage 
to the Steel Trust so far as protecting them from foreign compe- 
tition was concerned. It enabled the trust, however, to stand 
pat on the rate $28 a ton to consumers in America—a rate that 
has remained unchanged for so long that steel makers look 
upon it as sacred—and which enables them to collect about 
$4 a ton as unearned tariff profit from the consumers in the 
home market and which, in the end, the people must pay, 
According to the Statistical Abstract of the United States we 
produced of steel rails from 1900 to the end of 1909, 10 years, 
28,647,000 tons of steel rails for railways. A rake-off of $4 a ton 
under the guise of a tariff tax of $3.92 a ton shows a very hand- 
some profit for the Steel Trust on this item alone. The tariff 
tax, however, was only made $3.92 in 1909, so that the true rake- 
off was $7.84 for all this 10 years. This is a fair instance of the 
injustice done the people whenever the Government attempts to 
guarantee profits under the guise of a tax and shows also how 
multi-millionaires are made. Fully $20,000,000 a year have been 
wrung from the people and given to the steel kings on the single 
item of railroad rails. 


Sheets and plates. 


In 1910 we imported less than $500,000 worth of sheets and 
plates of iron and steel and exported $11,980,000. Our tariff 
tax ran from 19 to 54 per cent on the imports, and this rate 
should be reduced to a flat rate of about 10 per cent. The mills 
need no governmental aid and are abundantly able to make 
sheets and plates as cheap as any mills on earth, Of tin plate 
we imported $4,358,777 in 1910, collecting a duty of $1,882,891, 
a large part of which was given to the Oil Trust and the Beef 
Trust in the form of drawbacks. 


Structural iron and steel. 


1910 1911 
To Canada. --| $2,849,175 | $3,003,083 
To Mexico.. 817,291 1,653,223 
To Cuba 125 814,607 
To South America. 564,626 684,645 
2 “““ é ênᷣ — ees 158. 988 476,727 
To British Oceania... 147,184 288,774 
To Philippine Islands. 87,751 185,746 

To other countries... 677,511 1,104, 
ys SS ee HE SRE ee ee A el ieee a ee 5,900,551 8,683,851 


In 1910 we imported less than $300,000 worth of structural 
iron and steel at from 30 to 32 per cent tax. How much came 
in under the basket clause at 45 per cent can not be given with 
exactitude. Enough is shown, however, to convince any candid 
mind that a very small rate of duty on building forms should 
be laid and that our iron makers can manufacture and are 
are this article as cheaply as any manufacturers in 
the world, 


Wire. 

1910 1911 
%%% dademsesvacsdrouduccovasyeschubusevcres! $4,322,311 | $4,643,391 
4,074,655 6,556,577 
8,396,966 | 10,199,968 

1910 1911 
$605 $t 
871,568 1,166,277 
872,173 1,166,281 


The tax on barbed wire was 7.77 per cent—a low rate, but 


none of it is imported. I favor putting barbed wire and all 
fencing wire on the free list, and so yoted at the last session of 
Congress for a bill which President Taft vetoed. I favor a 
reduction of all taxes on articles of general use among the 
people, while the President opposed such a reduction until such 
time as some extraneous board should recommend the reduction 
or until the interests—seeing the handwriting on the wall— 
should agree to give up a part of their unrighteous gains. The 
tax on other wire runs from 35 to 42 per cent and entails a 
heavy expense on the home market, the one specially given over 
by protectionists to the Wire Trust to pillage at pleasure. 

We exported wire to Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Argentina, Brazil, 
other South American countries, British Oceania, British Africa, 
and nearly every other country on the globe. The fact that we 
sold nearly $2,327,000 worth of wire in 1911 in British colonies 
outside of British North America shows that our wire makers 
are equal to any in the world and need no artificial tariff tax to 
help them on to trade. 


Builders’ hardware and tools. 


1910 | 1911 
— $6,561,153 | $7,759,509 
= 919,483 1.137.787 
6,679,803 8,167,517 


14,160,439 | 17,064,813 


In 1910 we imported $1,691 worth of hammers, sledges, track 
tools, wedges, and crowbars of iron and steel at 17.57 per cent 
tariff tax; $77,406 worth of nippers and pliers at 60.63 per cent; 
$57,660 worth of saws at 24.73 per cent; all told, less than 
$150,000 import against a $14,160,439 export, These high taxes 
on these articles can not be justified, 
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Our imports of car wheels were so small as not to be sepa- 
rately considered by our Treasury accountants in their reports. 
We imported in 1910 $306,048 worth of castings, at 12.11 per 
cent tax. In cutlery we imported in the same year $1,817,120, 
or about twice our exports. The tariff tax on cutlery averaged 
64.95 per cent, which enabled our home manufacturers to 
advance the price on every set of knives and forks used in the 
land and on every jackknife in every boy’s pocket. Penknives 
that cost abroad $1.25 to 83 a dozen are taxed 89.55 per cent, 
so that a knife that costs an English boy 15 cents will cost the 
American lad 30 cents, and possibly not be as good a knife. 
Scissors are taxed 52.10 per cent, which enables our scissors 
factories to get 75 cents for an article legitimately worth 
but 50 cents; ivory-handled carving knives are taxed 95 per 
cent, while common bone-handled knives must pay 45 per cent, 
and they may pay 76 per cent; razors costing abroad from $3 
a dozen up are taxed 75.81 per cent. Of firearms we imported 
in 1910 $245,223 worth, at an average tax of 37.30 per cent. 

Machinery, machines, and parts. - 


£ 


Adding machines... 


828885 
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See Sense 
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In 1910 our imports of machinery were: 


Crah registers, 80 per cent — — $r 776 
Embroidery and lace machines, at 45 per eent 9, 467 
Jute machinery, at 30 per cent — T, 
Machine tools, at 30 (eS R ĩðͤ .. IN o if Fe 
Printing presses, at C———T—T—TVTTCTCTCT—T—T—T—T—— 30. 001 
Sewing machines, at 30 per cent ĩ1äN! 76. 964 
Steam engines, at 30 per cent 2 ĩĩ„„45452 —.— 90, 476 
Tar mach sÀ PROB OR OUT Ya E E 4,339 
Linotype machines, at 30 per cent 494 
pewriters, at 30 per een —.— 838 
All other machinery, at 45 per cent — 8. 466, 208 
Lace-making machines, free of duty 1, 297, T85 
Total, free of duty, 1910— 1. 309, 972 
n 8; 974, 473 


Average, 44.29 per cent. nn ne 

Every Southern man is interested in a reduction of duty on 
machinery, as is every man in the country. We of the South 
raise the cotton of the world and are interested in manufac- 
turing it into finished products near the farms upon which it 
grew. Our factories are handicapped severely in the item of 
first cost by this basket clause of 45 per cent on machinery. In 
a cotton or woolen factory the machinery forms a very large 
element of initial cost, and the Tariff Board informs us that 80 
per cent of this machinery is imported; its value runs all the 
way from $50,000 to more than a million, Take a mill calling 
for machinery worth $100,000 in England, and which but for 
the tariff tax would cost but little more than $100,000 in 
America, yet through the 45 per cent clause of the law this 
machinery bought in England for $100,000 costs the buyer, 
without freight, after settling with Uncle Sam, $145,000; and 
the American manufacturer can not make the goods; but if he 
can his price will be from $140,000 to $150,000. The tariff adds 
to the price of everything. The Tariff Board finds the difference 
between the cost of mills here and abroad in figures as follows: 

Woolen mill, cost in United States, $506,941; same in England, 


$342,259. 
Combing plant, cost in United States, $200,158; same in England, 


163,003. 
$ Worsted plant (5.400 spindles), cost in United States, $203,996; 


same in England, $125,569. 
Worsted-weaving pian me looms), cost in United States, $333,678 ; 


same in England, $233,3 


Our export table shows that wherever machinery is used the 


American brand is offered, our manufacturers not only holding 


their market, but increasing it against the combined energies 
and talents of the shrewdest competitors of the world. The tax 
on machinery should be cut deep, not only in the interest of 
revenue, but especially in the tnterest of our growing industries 
throughout the land. 

HIGH COST OF MACHINERY. 


On July 31, 1911, I had a letter from Mr. G. G. Jordan, a 
prominent manufacturer of my State, inserted in the RECORD. 
This letter dealt with the burdens unnecessarily inflicted on 
the cotton manufacturers of the South. I can not insert all 
of this letter at this place, but will make an extract from it 
Reise that the tariff inflicts a great burden upon our fac- 

es: 


These burdens, particularly in the matter of high cost of machinery, 
are probably the most serious which American mills must contend wi 
Practically the direct effect of the high cost of machinery makes it 
necessary to employ almost double the capital needed in èstablisi 

reign mills, and American mills must earn from 60 to 80 per cen 
more per spindle in order to secure a fair return on the investment over 
European mills, 


COST OF MACHINERY. 


As you will see in the forego! the cost of cotton-mill machine 
is about 50 PE cent of the cost of the puan: The duty on this is 4 


po! 
upon the product to be manufactured. The textile acam proper 
for a 10,0 indle shee mill in this territory will vary from $10 
to $15 sp „ depending upon the weight of the and the 
kind of looms used. ht cost is quite an important item, and box- 
ing song aud erection re to a certain extent, The total cost o 
a 10, spindle sheeting mill complete will vary from $25 to §3: 
per spindle, dependent upon the items referred to previously, as well 
as the character of a machinery and equipment. A yarn mill 
usually costs more than a plain-cloth mill, owing to the expensive ma- 
chinery necessarily to put the yarn into marketable form, if one is to 
get the best resul it is precion impossible to build any kind 
or size of a mill for less than about $20 per spindle, and the average 
— rana in the South in recent years has cost from $25 to $30 per 
spindle. 

Mills to make colored goods cost from $32 to $40 per spindle, while 
mills re — cordage, and other heavy goods cost from $35 to $50 
per spindle, 

An examination into the testimony of some of the experts of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, who have been abroad examining 


into the cotton-goods situation, discloses— 

And, primarily, let it be remembered that 95 per cent of the Ameri- 
CAD en = mills are built by what is known as “slow-burning mill 
construction 


Willam Whittam, jr., speci: says: “Lancashire mills are 
built from a combination of Stott, fone brick, and concrete, known as 
2521 5 50s carded, which f o $5.20 
* “A mule mill on, say, en which formerly co: $ 
r indle, now costs $7.30 7 — spindle. The capital stock of a 
00,000-sp dle mill was fixed at $500,000.” 


indle 

ow, Sate i 

one would attem 

for less than 82 r spindle, and an American mill having 10 


but they are not so complete as to 8 3 for instance, 
land, tenement houses, and such are not included 

a mill. So, comparing them more accurately, English mills ap- 
r to cost complete, about $14 per spindle, as against, say, $25 to 


27 in America. 

W. A. Graham Clark, ial agent, in writing as to the cost of 
mills in Garmant, and erring to a mill of 30, spindles on 33s 
warp and 84s filling, states that the cost of construction, without the 
ground itself, will range from $11.90 to $14.28 per indile, complete. 

— the average of, say, $13.09 per spindle, this amount would 

0 


ordinar: be made up as ws: 
Bpinning MARIDAT n KT iaip aaa: e. D. 
eTR Coa rr a ey eel ei eae Ne BS 1 
Steam engines, lighting and heating equipment 2. 142 
Buildings and sheds._-__.___-__._.--_ f a CUE 
Miscellaneous 8 ——— | Lua! ORD 
ee Be 1a ny et aS Sas ES Rs ee TES Byes Ta 13. 09 
$2500 a mill In this country certainly could not be built for less than 
25 pe 


r spindle. 

Clark tives the cost of building a mill in India at $15.38 per spindle. 
He gives schedule of English cotton-mill machinery prices; for Instance, 
revolving top flat cards (probably 45 inches), $414 c. I. f. Bombay. 10 

r cent off for cash. The American price at the same time was 8735 
. O. b. New England points. 

Clark, in writing in regard to cotton-mfll machinery in Japan, states: 
“Of the $818,586 worth for 1905, there was Snippen from the United 
Nr only $14,613 of cotton-spinning and $22,512 of cotton- weaving 
machinery. 

“There is a 8 among 2 oy mill managers against Ameri- 
can textile mac . 9 They assert that it is higher in price, lighter in 
construction, and takes more repairs.” 

Clark, in writing in Mexico about the price of 45-inch revolving flat 
cards, gives: “ Five cards at Liverpool, $2,635 ; cking, $330; freight, 
duty, 5 etc., $1,167; total, $4,132, or $526 per card ready to 
start in mill.“ 

The cost of a 45-inch revolving flat card f. o. b. New England points 
in 1910 would be $685; practically no a required; freight to 
common southern points, $40; erecting in mill, common and expert 
labor, $15; total, 8740. 

You will note that the price of the card delivered in Liverpool was 

527. American prices on these cards vary from about 8085 to 8735 
om normal to inflated conditions. 

The American machine builders deliver machinery f. o, b. New Eng- 
land mills and make no eharge for erecting machinery in such mills. 
Mills in the South, on the contrary, pay the freight and $4 per day per 
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. which amounts to about 75 cents per 
Renin 5 of ep — for 
var 

i made 


man while erecting the machine: 
spindle in the cost of building 

fancy good, e trimmings, ane apeciel decries’, walch ip on 

g ces, trimmings, a „ wW 

— manufactured abroad almost solely. So far American tex- 
tile-machine builders will not manufacture such machinery, being eon- 
tent with the kinds that they are building. At the same time the oem A 
applies to all textile machinery, and the party with small capital an 

desiring to manufacture the above-named specialties can not afford to 
pay the duty on imported machinery. Euro manufacture machines 


peans 
that Americans do not, and such machinery was needed here to mare 
if 


ber of people? 
Chea mac’ ity with 
Peoi them in the 
struggle for foreign trade. 
England makes more out of it than we do. Is there a 
from England that we make more out of than England? 


8 the liberty of attaching to this 
concerning mill depression. 
„ 


Res 
COTTON MACHINERY. 


The Treasury reports do not differentiate cotton machinery 
and woolen machinery from the other machinery brought in un- 
der the.45 per cent basket clause of the tariff. It is all lumped 
together as all other machinery.” (A letter addressed by a 
Congressman to the Secretary of the Treasury might obtain the 
“cotton machinery” imported during 1910 and 1911, but a letter 
from any other source might be disregarded.) 

TARIFF BOARD ESTIMATES. 


The Tariff Board says (vol. 3, p. 706) : 


G. GUNBY JORDAN. 


The amount of foreign machin in use in this 5 be 
udged by the fact that in the wo mills covered by the investiga- 
on 87 per cent of all the machinery was imported. 


We suppose this is true of cotton machinery, although Mr. 
Jordan does not give the exact ratio. 

In sets of cards the Tariff Board shows the following differ- 
ences: 


Cost of machinery „per set $8,734 
Oort of budme etsaia do..-- 9,010 
. Oost of complete plant_............--.-..-----.-------- do. 24,347 


In spindles the difference is: 


— — ooo 


Oost of machinery „ per spindle $7.55 
orden 2222 do 7.46 
Oost of complete plant———-- do — 23.25 


In looms the difference is: 


Oost of machinery per loom 
Cost of bulldings—- =... do 
Cost of complete plant 


„ — —. .. —.. , —. ——' 
Our imports were, for all of these, but $78,745 in 1910, and 
they could well be admitted free of duty. 


Pipes AE NON Gens — — ——% $9,574,748 | $10,735,167 

PRC aS asc E SAS AE SEAR OS EAA PEA E EOS EE 268,654 
S T —V—ö— —ñ— 496,437 
Scales and balances 1,081,388 
Stoves and ranges — 1.582, 887 


Total exports of iron and steel and manufactures: 


—— $179, 133, 186 
230, 725, 351 


Total imports of iron and steel and manufactures: 


A ⁰ w . Be OE DAE 
1910, at 32.95 per cent (average) 7, 553, 398 
1911 (free of duty) 225 — 2.333, 593 
1911, at 31.63 per cent (average) ==- 32, 119, 753 


These export figures do not include agricultural macirinery, 
which was exported as follows: 
c leg aa OT gt ee a at $28, 124, 033 
C CCC ae SA San ae SOR 
Adding these to the foregoing export totals we have 
Grand total of exports, 19107 $207, 257, 219 
Grand total of exports, 1911222 —7—ꝰ—ů ̃— 266, 608, 749 
Our total export of all commodities was as follows: 
Grand: total,” e. ee $1, 710, 083, 998 
Grand total IOs" ese 20 oe od ee eee 2, 013, 549, 025 
In other words, the iron and steel industry furnished 12 per 
cent of all our exports in 1910 and 13 per cent in 1911. An in- 
dustry of this magnitude needs no extraneous aid even on pro- 
tection grounds, and the Democratic Party is justified in cut- 
ting the tariff rates from their former excessively high rates 
to the revenue rates of this bill. 


THE PRINCELINESS OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY. 


What shall we say of an industry that, after supplying the 
needs of 90,000,000 of the most extravagant people on earth, 
turns its batteries on the world and wrenches from the world 
in competitive sales the enormous trade of $266,000,000 in a 
single year? Shall we call such an enterprise “an infant in- 
dustry” ? Our common sense revolts at the idea. 

The Manchester Guardian, of England, has rightly measured 
our iron and steel magnitude and sums up its conclusions with 
the following most pregnant sentence: 

The United States as the dominant partner in the fron and steel 
trades of the world can scarcely be left out of the reckoning. 

The dominant partner in the trades of the world! What 
princely words! Dominant means having dominion; exercising 
sovereign power; ruling; prevailing. Such terms are incom- 
patible with weakness, with need for help, with a tariff to 
make up differences of any kind; the industry is strong; it 
can and does stand alone and can and does make all sorts of 
profits without Government intervention. 

It needs not the crutch of protection, and every patriotic 
Ameriean will gladly shout when the giant loses his crutch and 
is forced to rely solely and alone on his own powers for success. 
Then will they be true and great Americans; then will the words 
of Thucydides, with reference to the Athenians, be applicable 
to them and of them the world will be proud: 

hor conquerors, they 


I back the least. 


rp eceeds they gained a mere 
installment of what is to come; but if they fail, they at once conceive 
new hopes and so fill up the . 
England, after centuries of experience, exports to-day $400,- 
000,000 worth of iron and steel and their manufactures; we, 
with but a little more than a eentury, export $266,000,000, or 
more than five-eighths as much as Great Britain. The growth 
of the industry is the marvel of the age, and but for the pro- 
tective tariff which created trusts to grind out and destroy the 
smaller industries would have equaled England and gone first 
in conquest of the world for exported goods. 
And Andrew Carnegie before the Stanley committee last week 
pressed home a truth that all Americans should know when he 
said in ringing voice: 


Was I not before you in Congress two years „and did I not tell 
ou that you need not have — duty on steel? 2 — I wish to confirm 
it now. is no more use of keeping a $4 a ton on in the tariff than 
that you should protect your grain. 


SELLING ABROAD CHEAPER THAN AT HOME. 


For years this was charged against our manufacturers, but 
vehemently denied by the Republican Party. Judge Gary, the 
president of the steel company, in answer to a question put by 
myself, said: 

As I have stated here, sometimes export rallis have sold considerably 
lower than the domestic price. 

He also admitted that while steel rails were selling for $28 
a ton at home, that American rail makers sold the same rails 
abroad in 1899, 1900, and 1901 at from $18 to $21.80 a ton. 
Mr. Schwab, when before the Ways and Means Committee in 
1909, stated that American rails were sold to the Russian Goy- 
ernment to build the Siberian Railway at from $18 to 80 a 
ton, while all rails sold to build American railways wefe sold 
at $28 a ton. This has been proven to be true of many other 
industries, and should be stopped. If any advantage is to be 
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had, let the home prices be lowered, and the most direct way 
to lower these prices is to put steel rails on the free list. 
Schwab stated that all surplus manufactures were sold abroad 
for what they would bring. R. C. Felton, representing the Steel 
Rail Manufacturers’ Association, before the Ways and Means 
Committee in 1909, told that in 1900 rails sold abroad $3.70 per 
ton less than at home; in 1901, $3.40; in 1902, $5.55; in 1903, 
no exports; in 1904, $9; in 1905, $6.80; in 1906, $4.50; in 1907, 
$1 less; and made a profit each year. Schwab stated about the 
same figures. N f 

George J. Seabury, in a pamphlet, “ Our commercial and in- 
dustrial problems,” justifies the policy of selling abroad cheaper 
than at home in these words: 

We will select the steel industry because it is one of the strongest 
single interests in the United States, and, like scores of other industries, 
it disposes of its surplus for export at less than American prices when- 
ever judicious. 

No matter what the wrong may be, we always find somebody 
to justify it. Is it right for the Steel Trust to charge $32 a 
ton to Americans and to deliver 100,000 tons of steel plate at 
Belfast for $24 a ton, as James C. Wallace, of the American 
Shipbuilding Co., charged in 1904? 

Is it right to sell American bars in England for $20 a ton 
while all Americans pay $32? 

American shovels cost us 90 cents apiece, while they are sold 
abroad for 37 cents. This same George J. Seabury, in 1905, 
charged that all agricultural machinery was sold abroad from 
25 to 40 per cent cheaper than at home, and the testimony be- 
fore the Rules Committee last week was that the foreign price 
was from 40 to 100 per cent less than the domestic. 

Poultney Bigelow wrote, in 1906, from Berlin: 

I can buy these identical American tools cheaper here than you can 
buy them in New York. 

Sewing machines made here are sold abroad for less than 
Americans can buy them. 

ž HIGHER PRICES OF LIVING. 


Bradstreet figures the increase in wholesale prices from July 
1, 1898, to March 1, 1907—a period of 10 years—at 56 per cent. 
Since then the raise has gone steadily forward until it reached 
64 per cent. It is reasonably certain that the price lexel is 
now between 55 and 60 per cent higher than it was in 1897. 

Sauerbeck’s Index shows that prices abroad advanced 20.8 
per cent from 1897 to 1907. In England alone the Economist 
places the adyance at 35 per cent. 

Foreign prices have advanced from 20 to 35 per cent; our 
prices have advanced from 55 to 60 per cent. In other words, 
our prices have advanced over foreign prices from 25 to 35 per 
cent. That is, the increase in price of from one-fourth to 
seven-twentieths of every man’s living is fairly chargeable to 
the high tariff which has prevailed since 1897. The following 
carefully prepared table shows the rates of taxation on the liv- 
ing expenses of every family and fully accounts for the high 
prices of living. 

Taxes to the right of us, 


Taxes to the left of us, 
Bellow and thunder. 


Prices go skyward, 22 


Even more highward. 
Little the wonder! 


Tur REMEDY FOR THIS TAFT VETOED. 
THE HOUSE THAT TAXATION BUILT. 
Tages on the parlor. 


Carpets if made of druggets 
Carpets of flax or cotton 

Wooden furniture 

0 eee CAE, 
Leoking-glass (common) 


Carpets of tapestry__ 64 
Ingrain carpets __---~- 64 
Plush furniture 96 
Window curtains (common) 50 
1 in a a ae ee raed 35 
Common wooden bed 3 
Commonest blankets 93 
Feather 60 
Wooden chairs 85 


Cast-Iron bed 35 
Sheets 42 
Mattresses 20 
Common chinaware 55 


Ready-made clothing 65 
Hats of Wool == 85 
Knltteg goods 95 
Cotton underwear 60 
Corduroy suits_—...-_.--_-.-~.-.-----.~—--—---—_-+---_-- Mi 66 
NWaterproof col ti aan a ers 49 


Cotton LY CaaS SEE EE (ESOS BST EEN EET — 
Tazes on the kitchen. 

riven yolon SS a AE SNCS SUE 25 

zheapest glassware 

Bone-han 50 


Common wood ware 
Brass ware 


Common yellow ware 
Common elock 


es 
Hem 
Spec 


i en i a eee sien aa see ee 35 
Cast-iron pipe — 25 
Razors - 89 
Shotguns_ 


ng caps 
Linen fabrics P ð ee ee 


ue —ð— 


Structural iron S 
e eS Sa 

We now set out in full the Dingley rates, the Payne rates, 
and the rates of the present bill on nearly every item of the 
iron and steel schedule. A glance will show every reader that 
the Democratic Party is trying to be true to its pledges to 
revise the tariff downward. We intend to pass this bill and 
we hope and expect the Senate to do the same. It will then 
rest upon the President whether to approve it or to veto it, as 
he did the free-list bill, the woolen bill, and the cotton- 
schedule bill, and should he veto this bill it will be pathetic, 
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yes, it will be tragic, this faith that tne President exhibits in | Comparison of the r —— —— oe ee the Underwood bill on 


the so-called Tariff Board. 


Comparison of the Dingley and Payne 
i á = iron and steel. 


laws with the Underwood bill on 


Dingley.| Payne. jhe 
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hammered. - 57.58 
Tin and terne plate 


Grit, shot, and sand.. — 
Iron and steel wire rods. 
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Castings of iron 
Castings of malleable iron 
Cast hollow ware 


7 het ary 
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The following shows what corporations the United States 
Steel Corporation is composed of and has absorbed: 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, 


Apen 1, 1901. The corporation acquired practically ail of 
of capital stock of the several companies, receiving in exchange for each 
$100 par value thereof the following amounts of preferred and common 
stock of the steel corporation : 


Amount of Uni 
States Steel stocx 
received in par 
value. - 


In addition to the stocks named above the corporation acquired a 


one-sixth interest in the stocks of the Pittsburg Steamship Co. (oper- 
ating 72 steamers and 29 barges) and the Oliver Iron Mining Co., the 
balance of the stock of these two companies being owned by the Car- 
negle Co. Also acquired $159,957,000 of the collateral trust bonds of 
the Carnegie Co., for which a like amount of United States Steel col- 
lateral bonds were Issued. 

In December, 1902, acquired the entire stock oe bu of the 
Union Stee! Co., which company had absorbed the Sharon Steel Co. 
and had 88 the entire stocks of the Donora Mining Co., the 
Republic Coke Co., the River Coal Co., the Sharon Coke Co., 
Sharon Ore Co., the Sharon Sheet Steel Co., and a controlling interest in 
the stocks of the Sharon Coal & Limestone Co. and the Sharon Tin Plate 
Co. The steel corporation guarantees the cipal and interest of the 
Union Steel Co.'s $45,000,000 authorized issue (835.329.000 now out- 
standing) of the first mortgage and collateral trust 5 per cent bends, 

The American Steel Hoop Co., the Carnegie Co., and the National 
Steel Co. were consolidated on April 1, 1903, under the title of the last- 
named company, which was su uently changed to Carnegie Steel 
Co. A merger was effected on the same date of the Amertcan Coke 
Co., the Continental Coke Co., the H. C. Frick Coke Co., the McClure 
Coke Co., the Southwest Connellsville Coke Co., and the United Coal 
& Coke Co., the name of the consolidated company being H. C. Frick 

On December 31, 1903. the American Sheet Steel Co. pur- 
chased the pro of the American Tin Plate Co. 
In May, 1904, acquired the entire stock of the Clairton Steel Co., 
the steel corporation paying to the vendors in consideration of the 


240 
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transfer $1,000,000 of the United States Steel 10-60 year 5 „per cent 
bonds, an aranteeing the principal and- interest on $5,000,000 
Clairton Steel Co. 5 per cent bonds, $2,980,000 St. Clair Furnace Co. 
bonds, and $2,250, St. Clair Co. bonds. The steel corpora- 
tion -also assumed mortgages aggregating $1,666,715 on real estate, 
coal lands, and mining properties. The Clairton Steel Co. owned in 
addition to its own properties the entire stocks of the Champion Iron 
Co., the Clairton Land Co., the St. Clair Terminal Railroad Co., and 
51 per cent of the stock of the St. Clair Limestone Co. In April, 1905, 
the Hecla Coke Co. was acquired. 

On April 15, 1907, the shareholders, ratified the lease on a royalty 
basis of the so-called Great Northern way ore properties: compris- 
ing the properties owned in fee by or under lease to the Great North- 
ern Railway Co., the Northern Pacific Rallway Co., and others. The 
lease is taken by the Great Western Mining Co.. a subsidiary company 
of the United States Steel Corporation, and the performance of the 
obligations assumed by that lessee is guaranteed by the Steel Corpora- 
tion. Under the lease the royalty to be paid for the ore is $1. per 
gross ton for ore containing 59 per cent of metallic iron, delivered in 
docks at head of Lake Superior. If ore grades higher or lower than 59 
per cent in metallic fron, the royalty will be increased or d 
according to a fixed scale. The above Lr aged of $1.65 per ton was 
for ore to be shipped in 1907, the base ce increasing at the rate of 
3.4 cents per ton each su ear. The minimum to be mined and 
shipped was 750,000 tons in 1 the amount increasing by 750,000 
per year until it reaches 8,250,000 tons, and thereafter the annual 
minimum continues on that basis. The lease will continue until the 
ore is exhausted unless on January 1, 1915, the lease is terminated 
aoe ne option reserved to the said lessee. The ore is to be mined 

y the lessee. 

In 1908 the steel corporation purchased, through the medium of Its 
subsidiary, the Carnegie Steel Co., the plant of the Schoen Steel Wheel 
Co., located at McKees Rocks, Pa. In payment the Carnegie Steel Co. 
guaranteed the payment of the principal and interest of the Schoen 
company’s first mortgage 5 per cent bonds, and in addition gave a cash 
sum the amount of which was not made public. 

During 1909 an enlargement of the present cement plant of the 
Universal Portland Cement Co. was authorized, increasing the capacity 
of output 2,000,000 barrels annually. With the completion of this ex- 
tension, the annual capacity of the cement plants of the company will 
be 10,000,000 barrels annually of Universal Portland cement. 

Acquisition of Tennessee 1, Iron & Railroad Co. properties.—In 
November, 1907, the corporation acquired a controlling interest in the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. For terms of exchange, see 
Manual for 1909, page 2848. 


RAILEOAD PROPERTIES. 


The United Stcel Corporation, through its subsidiary companies, con- 
trols the * railroad companies, statements for most of which 
will be found in the steam railroad section of the manual: 


Benwood & Wheel Connecting Railway; Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Railroad; Chi Lake Shore & Eastern Railway ; 1 & 
ron Range 


o,. 
Monongahela R Tr Donoro Soutbern Railway; Duluth & 
Railroad ; Duluth, Missabe & Northern nawar man Joliet & East- 


ern Railway; Elwood, Anderson & Lapelle R d; Etna & Montrose 
Railroad : Interstate Transfer Railway; Johnstown & 1 Creek Rall- 
rt Connecting Railroad; Birm- 


yay; Lake Terminal Railroad; McK 
Ingham Southern Railroad; McK rt Terminal Railroad; Meadville, 
Conneaut Lake & Linesville Railroad; Mercer Valley. Railroad; Monon- 
hela Southern Railroad; Mount Pleasant & Latrobe Railroad; New- 
rg & South Shore Railway; Northern Liberties Railway ; Aina fo & 
Philadelphia Railroad; Pittsburg & Ohio Valley Railway; Pittsburg, 
mer & Lake Erie Railroad; St. Clair Terminal Railroad; Slack- 
water Connecting Railway; Spirit Lake Transfer Railway; Union Rail- 
pone Waukegan & Mississippi Valley Railroad; Youghiogheny Northern 

way. 

CAPITAL STOCK AND DIVIDENDS. 


Authorized, $550,000,000 common and $400,000,000 7 at cent cumu- 
lative preferred: outstanding, $508,302,500 common and $360,281,100 
preferred, par $100. In 1903, $150,000,000 of preferred steck was ex- 
chan dollar for dollar for second mortgage mds. Preferred stock 
also has priority as to assets. Stock transferred at 71 Broadway, New 
York, and 51 Newark Street, Hoboken, N. J. Registrars, New York 
Trust Co., New York, for preferred stock, and Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York, for common stock. isted on New York Stock Exchange. 

Dividends peia: On preferred, 11 per cent quarterly for August, 1901, 
to May 28, 1910, inclusive. On common, 1 per cent 3 from 8. 
tember, 1901, to September, 1903, inclusive; December, 1903, one-half 
per cent; 1904 and 1905, none; on October 1, 1906, 1 per cent was paid, 
this being one-half per cent for the quarter ended March 81, and one- 
half per cent for the quarter ended June 20; December 31, 1906, to June 
30, 1009, inclusive, 2 per cent per annum; September 30, 1909, three- 
fourths per cent; December 30, 1909, 1 p cent; March 30, 1910, 1 per 
cent 3 and three-fourths per cent extra; June 29, 1910, 13 per 
cent. ayments on common, quarterly, March 30, and preferred, quar- 
terly, February 28, at company’s office. 

As I have already stated, the United States Steel Corporation 
is the greatest industrial giant in the world, and its vast owner- 
ship of mines, railroads, steamship companies, and manufactur- 
ing corporations make it the chief beneficiary of the tariff on 
iron and steel products. As an evidence of the vastness of its 
possessions, I call attention to the following article published 
in the Munsey Magazine of September, 1908, the material for 
which was furnished by the officers of the steel corporation: 


[By Frank A. Munsey, in Munsey's Magazine for June, 1908.] 


THE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION. 

AN INVENTORY OF THE PROPERTIES OF THE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPO- 
RATION, JUST COMPLETED FOR MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, REACHES THE 
AMAZING FIGURES OF $1,782,000,000—A STATEMENT SHOWING OVER 
THREE HUNDRED MILLIONS IN EXCESS OF THE TOTAL CAPITALIZATION 
OF THE STEEL CORPORATION IN STOCKS AND EONDS AT PAR VALUE— 
AND FIGURED AT THE PRICE AT WHICH THE SECURITIES OF THE CORPO- 
RATION ARE NOW SELLING, THIS INVENTORY SHOWS OVER SIX HUNDRED 
MILLIONS IN EXCESS OF THE TOTAL CAPITALIZATION. 


There are Ser well-nigh 100,000 individual investors in the securi- 
ties of the United States Steel Corporation, and it is safe to say that 


few, if any, of this t army, scattered all over the civilized world 
have any well-defined notion of its rties and their vas te 
value at the present time. is 8 

A stockholder in any concern ought to know pretty accurately about 
the assets of the concern—know what they consist ve and what they 
are worth—what they are worth prospectively, strategically, and 
AoT: 1 Ñ; is 9 poe the steel corporation for 

2 ‘or these hun usan: 
wanted it for Munsey's Magazine. £ . 

But there was no such information obtainable. No inventory of the 
kind had ever been published, and none was in existence, Bren the 
steel corporation itself had no compilation showing present values— 
no tabulated and itemized record that would give me the facts for an 
8 properties. ie og as De 2 that would give 

e facts e o o have at his fingers’ tips befo 
purchasing the securities of the corporation. 5 — 

The American investor has been false to his own interests. He has 
not made a wise and comprehensive study of the properties into which 
he has pee his money. e has not known them as he would know 
about his own farm. And he should know them as he would know 
about a piece of real estate that he owns, or small manufacturing busi- 
ness in which he is engaged. The q tly, semiannual, and annual 
reports of a corporation are not comprehensive enough. They do 
not tell all that an investor should know. They are not inventories, 
me ee no well-defined idea of the physical condition of its prop- 

It has not been the policy of corporations and railroads to make 

ublic the facts and figures that purchasers of securities should have. 
hese periodical reports of earnings and of business transacted fur- 
nish the information on which the buying and selling of securities are 
done, on which the price of securities is made. I repeat that this is not 
enough. It does not get down to the bottom of the matter. It serves 
for our American slap-dash, take-a-chance way of doing things, but 
to invest wisely in securities one must know what he is doiug—must 
know, and not depend on the rumors of the minute, on tips on the 
pong =~ the a of’ 5 one 1 rokers, or 

r irrespons represen ves, talkin nowingly about finan 

of which they understand nothing. k = ay 

The followers of such insane methods are certain to lose their 
money. The man who is successful in investing in securities is the 
type of man who is successful anywhere—the man who puts brains 
into his work and knows what he is doing—knows by mastering the 
problem from top to bottom. 

Of course the steel corporation knows what properties it owns, 
but the facts had not been tabulated, and had nor. paan assembled in 
one comprehensive record with up-to-date valuations placed on the 
various classifications. And values have been changing so fast in the 
last half-dozen years that the estimates placed on the yarlous prop- 
erties at the time the corporation was formed mean little to-day. An 
enormous amount of money has been put into new mills, new trans- 
portation facilities, ore lands, and into the general reconstruction and 
upbuilding of the concern. 

What I wanted to know was how many tons of ore the corporation 
owns, and what it is worth a ton. I wanted to know about its coal 
and coke 1 its natural- and limestone properties, about 
its railroads, its ships, and its docks, about its mills, and its coke 
ovens. And so I scheduled an article on these lines, and we began 
work on it at that time. That was three or four months ago. With- 
out realizing how big a job we had on our hands, I announced the 
article for the forthcoming issue of this magazine. We have had to 
postpone it several times, but at last we have the facts and figures, 
which make a showing worth waiting for. 

It has been a very difficult task to cover the many classes of these 
immense possessions, and to get a fair estimate of their value. The 
work could not be hurried; hurried work of this kind would be worth- 
less. And we should not have the article ready even now but for the 
courtesy and nee of the steel corporation. ~ Indeed, without 
this 8 would not have been possible to get the facts and 

res in compilation—to get facts and res worth while—a 
compilation which shows $1,752,000,000 worth of property. The 
following is the inventory: 0 


Ore and mining timber properties : 
Unmined ores located in the Lake 
Superior districts on the Mar- 
quette, Menominee, Gogebic, Ver- 
million, and Mesabi Iron ranges, 
and in the Baraboo district, Wis- 
consin, in all an estimated ton- 
nage of 1,182,815,200 tons of all 
gece. exclusive of the Great 
orthern ores, at 


60 cents per 

denn — 8709, 689, 120 
Mining plants, improvements, and 
development work at active mines, 
inclu mine and stripping 


uipment, tracks, etc., and cost 

of removing overburden from ore 
not yet mined, mine dwellings, etc- 
Timber F feet of 
standing ing and saw-log 
stock, 1,461,000 cords of Ia ne 
pulp wood, and cord wood ; 191,837 
acres of land— all located on 
above-named iron ranges 


23, 432, 886 


5, 744, 011 
$738, 866, 017 


Coal and coke properties: 

umined coking coal in the Con- 
nellsville region, Pennsylvania 
60,003 acres owned (coal only, 
not including surface), 1,515 acres 
leased on royalty basis ; also, 21.100 
acres of surface land (of which 
750 acres are river front) owned 
in connection with foregoing... 

Unmined coking coal in the Pocahon- 
tas on, West V. fa—65.497 
acres leased—valua in equi 
above royalties — 


93, 656, 200 


8, 274, 880 
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Coal and coke properties—Continued. 
Unmined steam and gas coal in the 
Pittsburgh district in Pi 


‘ennsyly¥a- 
Indiana; and Illi- 


nia, in Oblo, 

nois — 30,252 acres owned (coal 
only, not including surface), 3,548 
acres leased on royalty basis; also, 


998 acres of surface land owned in 
connection with foregoing__._____ 
Coking lants, et atm | 20,225 
ovens in the Connellsville region 
and 2,151 ovens in the Pocahontas 
region, including mine openin 
shafts, slopes, tipples, power plants, 
mine and over cks, and all ma- 
chinery and oanipmen In connec- 
tion with the mining and coking of 
coal at the above plants; also, 
complement of tenement houses 
for employees — 
Conl- mining and 8 plants at 
mines in the Connellsville and 
Pittsburgh districts, not con- 
structed in connection with cok- 
1 on a ee ee esas 
Miscellaneous, including standard- 
gauge railroad equipment (6 loco- 
motives, 700 steel cars, and 1,964 
wooden cars) operated in connec- 
tion with the foregoing properties: 
Water-pumping stations, pipe lines, 
and reservoirs; shops, office build- 
ings, stores, telephone lines, live 


BLOCK ClO ee T, 4, 393, 339 


$8, 898, 828 


29,875,150 


2, 741, 412 


$142, 839, 779 
Limestone and natural gas: 

Unguarried limestone located at va- 
rious places in l’ennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Ilinois, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, at an estimated 
valuation of about 3 cents 5 
ton, including quarry ipment__ 

Gas territory in Pennsylvania and 
West. Virginia (leased), in all 
208,985 acres, on which there are 
376 gas wells and 5 oil wells, 
with about 600 miles of pipe lines, 
12 pumping stations, telephone 


lines, field equipment, ete 10, 360, 940 


2, 619, 529 


12, 980, 469 
Transportation properties: 
Standard uge railroad lin in- 
cluding the Bessemer & Lake Erie, 
233 miles; Chicago, Lake Shore 
& Eastern, 282 miles; Duluth & 
lron a 9 miles; Duluth, 
Missabe Northern, 274 miles; 
Elgin, Joliet & Fastern, 230 miles; 
and other lines, 107 miles; in 
all, 1,855 miles of main lines and 
branch lines, with 298 miles of 
second tracks and 659 miles of sid- 
ings and yard tracks, but exclu- 
sive of docks and equ 
Railroad equipment 2 locomo- 
tives and 37,902 cars of various 
classes „„ 
8 forwarding ore.docks on Lake 
Superior and 2 receiving ore docks 
on Lake Erie, including equipment 
76 ore and freight carrying steam- 
ers and 29 plying on the 
Great Lakes, with a total carrying 


capacity of 635.250 tons of iron ore. 21, 440, 700 


91, 517, 750 
42, 348, 825 


7, 396, 700 * 


i ties (exclusive of Gary, Ind ph he 
nufacturin roperties (exclusive o a NN 
** ae mile and factories, numbering in all 145 

separate plants, including the sites (a total area 

of 8,089 acres), and all equipment and appurte- 

nances other jhan manufacturing supplies and 

product on hand 382, 248, sof 


Notre.—tThe following table shows the principal items in the manu- 
facturing plants of the various subsidiary companies: 


Plate mills. 


American Bridge Co 
eee Sheet & Tin Plate 


Illinois Steel Co.. 
in: Steel Co. 
National Tube Co..........-- 
(And other tube com- 


‘ les.) 
Tennessee Coal, Iron &. Rail- 
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Gary, Ind., plant, actual expenditure to 
Jan. 1, Toos, -for the real estate, 
about 9,000 acres; for construction 8 
work on the new steel plant, for de- d 
velopment and construction. work- in 
tbe city of Gary, and for connecting 
A E a, SAOR a eo ee AES 


principally dwell- 
gs for gr Se pet EB oe unimproved 
tracts of land owned, available for 
manufacturing sites and for terminal 
railroad and dock facilities, etc. : 
Value of real estate exclusive of im- 
$4, 975, 900 
1, 719, 073 


- 6, 694, 973 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., includin í 
ore, coal, manufacturing plants, an 
general equipments of a complete and 
independent steel manufacturing con- 
50, 000, 000 


accounts, and receivables, in- 2 = 
ventories, and investments, in excess of 
261, 789, 885 


r ee ee E E 
e n a — 1, 782, 178, 383 


The Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. is entered as a separate item in this 
inventory. Its ore and coal and mills and furnaces and other pro 
erties are not included in the otber classifications. This company E- 
put in at an estimated value of $50,000,000, which is somewhat more 
than the steel corporation paid for it, but probably a much smaller 
sum than it is worth to the steel corporation. Its chief value lies in 
its coal and ore properties. Its ore estimated at 700,000,000 tons. 
It is not as high grade as the northern ores, but assuming that it is 
worth 15 cents per ton, it alone would amount to $10,000,000. Its 
coal is estimated at about a billion tons, which, at 10 cents a ton, 
would be $100,000,000. 

From the fact that the known supply of ore in the country is limited, 
it msy well be worth two or three times this price. There is no way 
of telling just what it is worth. But as a guide to the value of ores, 
we may take the price fixed upon for the Great Northern ores between 
James J. Hill and the steel corporation. The Great Northern Railroad 
and the Northern Pacific had vast holdings of iron ore in the Messabe 
Range, and after many months of negotiation the steel corporation 
entered into a contract a year ago to fake all this ore at a certain 
price per ton, the price to be advanced each year over the preceding 
year 3.4 cents. 

The first year's price, which covered the year 1907, was 85 cents a 
ton. This year it is 88.4 cents a ton. On this basis the price will soon 
be over $1 a ton, and the average cost for the entire supply will be 
considerably in excess of that figure. 

And this ore is supposed to be of a lower grade, as a whole, than the 
ore owned by mie United States Steel Corporation, which in this in- 
ventory has n conservatively, ultraconservatively, figured at 60 cents 
a ton. If the Hill ore is worth over $1 a ton, the ore of the steel 
corporation is worth quite as much, and even more, as it is of better 
grade. And these prices of this .Northern Pacific ore have an im- 
portant bearing on the ore properties of the Tennessee Coal & Iren Co. 

I should think that Mr. Charles M. Schwab is as good an authority 
as there is in the world on the value of iron ore. He said to me two or 
three days ago that the ore holdings of the steel corporation were 
easily worth 81 a ton, and, in fact, might safely and conservatively be 
regarded as worth still more, for the reason that they can not be 
duplicated. 

You will observe that the contract for the Great Northern ores has 
not been listed as an asset in this inventory. No account has been 
taken of it, though it is of immense value to the steel corporation. It 
is not only an insurance against competition, but it makes certain a 
longer period of easily obtained ore. ne of the directors of the steel 
corporation, who is a very big man in the financial world, said to me 
yesterday that he thought this contract worth $500,000,000 to the steel 
corporation, and that if an offer of that kind were made for it he 
should vote against the sale. Whether this estimate of its value is 
excessive, is problematical. His judgment, however, is usually very 
sound. 

If there are items in this inventory that have been overvalued, there 
are other items that have been undervalued, greatly undervalued. Our 
purpose has been to keep under actual values, rather than to exceed 
them, and in the case of the ore lands and coal lands our figures are 
probably very much under actual values to-day. Indeed, if a less 
conservative policy had been pursued in this compilation the total 

ro) 5 of the steel corporation could easily figured up to 
52000. Joo. C00. 


In the preparation of an article of this kind I have, as a matter 
of course, had to rely mainly upon others—men who possess technical 
knowledge—for facts, res, and valuations. The whole thing is so 
enormous, so overwhelmingly enormous, that it looks like fiction, but 
there is no fiction in it. 

The publication of this article is not for the purpose of telling what 
a wonderful concern the United States Steel Corporation is. It is to 
give the readers of Munsey’s Magazine a rationally correct inventory 
of its properties, based on present valuations. 

If other big corporations and n railroads will show us a 
similar courtesy, and give us a similar amount of help in working 3 
an inventory of their properties, we shall follow this article wit 
other articles of a like nature. Notatie can be of greater service to 
the investor in securities than accurate information of this kind about 
the great railroads and great corporations whose stocks and bonds 
occupy so big a place in the financial interests of America, and in fact, 
the financial interests of the whole world. 

Assuming that this inventory of the steel corporation is reason- 
ably accurate, it makes a wonderful showing for the company—a 
snowing of more than $300,000,000 in assets in excess of the total 
capitalization of the concern in both stocks and bonds at par value. 
And figured at the price at which. these stocks and bonds are now 
selling, the assets exceed the total capitalization by over $600,000,000, 
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Total ts of the United States Steel Corpora y nstra 
E Ir LOOK: ab Lor toe ß Aot 8 but e fact ~ ven: conn * e ce 
Outstanding securities of the corpora- qu on e great corporation no y owns vast 
tion at the same date: amount of property, but that its control extends to every ether 
r UNS TEAK TU 21. Saa branch of industry—banking, railroad, and innumerable other 
1 1 aE te GER 803. 302. 8 kinds of “big” business. This is demonstrated by the follow- 
O erer tC 1.470, 904, 111 | ing table, prepared for the committee to investigate the steel 
corporation, and which is based upon the evidence obtained 
r OES GOT ce casi ere et $11, 283, 272 | from the corporation’s own books: 
CONCERNS IN WHICH THE DIRECTORS OF THE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION ARE OFFICERS OR DIRECTORS. 
The ſollo table shows the industrial h, a 
the United States of which the president and ges omg NY os telegrap . steamship companies; the banks, insurance, and trust companies of 
Where the en —— abel „ zie Fan Dona Ate Hord HY she PUDIA cae BODIE Cary ore SAVM wneee Dock sige siden: 
and bonds of the 45 compan. 


b — the su 9 or considerable proportion of the capita! stock 
of one company is N. by another company in in this 5 of that fact Sill be. baa nd i note 83 the tables 5 tain BY aa 
gation and bonded TTC mM = — 


In subsequent tables, however, ths capitalization and bonded indebtedness of these subsidiaries are included in the general total and not given individually. 


United States Steel Corporation directors. A 
GEORGE F. BAKER. 


Name of company. 


Adams E 8 


& Telegraph Co. 
ae 5 


Cincinnati, Ben 
Colorado & Southern R 


stor Trust eee PE AERA ER J ENIE ORE ANE 7 $14, 579, 160 
— R. R. of New 1 KFC v A T E 
Chase Saige es Bank n r —— E ERTE AL E EN E 000 080 104,318, 180 
. Hemna S & Darin R 
— & Southern R 
tinental Insurance 


3 3 116,368, 590 
3 000, 116,947,740 

118, 003, 110 
Guarani Teast Gs. of New Torx ; 5.000.000 21, 52,5%ꝶ ũ 144,728,100 
1. Trust Oo.. Providence z 42,910,210 


E 
8 
85 
7577 
2 


RB 
885 


80, 575, 974 


g 
8 
* 
Fa 
29 
23 
E 
83 


8 


z 

4 

4 

a 
BASE nro 
88888888 


ä——335vĩ%.ĩ trees 
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United States Steel Corporation directors—Continued, 
GEORGE r. BAKER—continued. 


Name of company. 


Co 
R. R. Co. 
cc AAT A do 


Name of company. 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore (une. 
Mohican Oil & Gas Co 


4, 
730,000 4,000, 00 
566,351, 857 1. 404, 985407 


Industrial corporations. and 9 — p Ear iSe akae 


Name of company. 
Preferred. Common. eee Total. ñ Common. 
„ 8360, 281, 100 38508, 302, 500 3596, 351, 867 $1,464,935, 6777 4 ett 


Official position, 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co 
€ Å North Western Ry. Co.. 
Cit t Bank, Pitts! h, Pa. 
Mellon National Bank, Pitts argh, 
National Union Fire Insurance Co. 


Pennsylvania o 2 00 293,382,709 | 705,579,773 
PANNE D TEE ERA ERTE VREE: 109,001 001 

8 Pittsburgh, PA. . 40 J E e 42 3 
Union Pacific R. R. Co 185,896, 650 512,045, 650 


„ ccc REEE 
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United States Steel Corporation directors—Continued, 
ELBERT H. GARY. 


Name of company. 


8 $16, 050,000 
Director „ 475 25 184, 000 6, 406, 23, 590, 300 


err ee ES = r 


United States Steel 


Chathan & Phoenix National Bank, New York. EAS LNA 
Erie R. R. Co do 


3, 000,000 

Haden & Maan K- K F. | SESE — 69, 379, 114,616,041 . S 

Merchants’ Loan & Trust Co., 5 z 3 peas 3,000,000] 5 

Nee Directorand execu tiv.. eannan 3,000, 000 
committee, 


Name of company. ; “Offcial position. 


International Mercantile Marine Co . . . Chairman of board di- — — —— Me i ey $49,931,735 
i * * * * 
Pennsylvania Tunnel & Terminal Coo FF be A POR We AEA De ese ATTN, Fy Spe SS re Op AERA 25, 000, 000 


do PY DER Saar SSS Ed RSS OY Cae ey te mane] senna ——ůů nas, 412, 610, 700 
8 8 (c ( 


508,208,500 5506, 351,567 1, 64,985,———— 


International Mercantile Marine Co 5 . $71, 462,000 „ire. A a teppe pins 


rec’ 
Pennsylvania Tunnel 4 & Terminal Co . Director = 
P ooo ooo ooo S S, do 

New York, 1 
Bank 5 Js 


Co. 8 , 
Western Sa EEE TT VVV SEA E EANTA 2,674, 400 27,393,920 
Insurance ew 114,888,602 „ e., 


eee, 
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United States Steel Corporation directors—Continued, 
WILLIAM H. MOORE—continued. 


Banks, insurance and trust companies. 
Name of company. Official position. 


Surplus. Deposits. 


First 
Keokuk & Des Moines Railway.. 
Peoria & Bureau Valley Railroad 
Rock Island Company.......-. 


Lehigh Valley Railroad ie 8 [ee aR BER S| see ees 
Western Union C <= 5-055 A PORS TS Nears (agreed fp hak nd Lae ER eee ae all Raia tee, [De Se AT 


Name of company. 


Carthage, Watertown & Sackets Harbor R. R..] Director be e EE AE A G A S A 
Central New England 7555 Ce Er oo tee do Ai . - 890, 
Caiman „ R 20 
us Hope reens 8 

Dunkirk, A y Valley A Pitts 250 
Fulton Cnain Ry. . — 
General Electric Co 

Hart io 


LS 
— 


Name of company. Official position. 


Etna Insurance Co., Hartford 
Carthage 7 A dack Ry 
ed ng 
Cen New England Ry. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, C 
Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley A Pictsburgh É Riss; 
A y a E se 
First National Bank E RE i EPRE D SOATI A E A A E a E 
63, 000 
3,667,000 
34, 555, 000 
S 3, 589, 400 
60, 608, 578 
§, 400, 000 
22, 000, 000 
24, 249, 000 
1,700,000 
159, 524,190 | 200, 524, 190 
1, 456,000 1,456, 000 
5,225,000 5,225,000 
268, 592, 427 491,321,727 
29,081,000 59, 031,000 
232,052, 500 376,069, 925 
26,323,000 $4, 441, 980 
20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 
4,000, 000 25, 000, 000 
250,000 500, 000 
10,750,000 20, 007, 000 
12,000 12,000 
2,500,000 3, 489, 000 
4, 100. 000 11, 425. 000 
1. 000. 000 1,000. 000 
580,000 910,000 
50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 
40, 572,000 140, 358, 968 
42,073,000 74, 064, 490 
18, 892, 192 492 
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United States Steel Corporation directors—Continued, 
J. PIERPONT MORGAN, JR. 


Name of company. 


United States Steel Corporation.. 


International Mercantile Marine Co 
Nationa! Bank of Commerce. 
National City Bank a New York 
—— Vork & 1 R. Co. 


3 118 167650 ie 13% ai6; 4005060 
34, 733, 800 202, 064, 530 


Name of company. 


Total. 
Bank of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio | ze . and „ j ~ $14, 613,000 $18, 279,000 
43,903,380 50,759,310 
o 20 177% 41,255 55 


American Agricultural Chemical Co $19,013, 400 
Broadway Realty Co . r JJ — y sees 
Harris Bros. & Co. (Inc.), 3 do. 


Louisville & Nashville R. R. Go — 111111: Tf 7—N,.r.r... ˙²—XÄÄ 
Pennsylvania Water & Power Co — 40 5 16, 075, 000 

Puget Sound Electric Ry. Co 
Seattle Electric Co te z 427, 25,265, 000 
United States Steel Corporation > 302, 500 1, 464, 935, 467 


I terborou ugh a Tait 
n 2 
Louisville Nesp 

Boston 
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United States Steel Corporation directors Continued. 
JAMES A. FARRELL, 


Name of company 


United States Steel Corporation wales 


888 


Northern Partie Rail 
Pere Marquette Maine cd Co 


United States Steel Corporation „281, 8 „351. Fb cecvnceweccuelsscepenersceser 


888 


#73, 739, 273 
: 1,553, 000 
—— 225,907 747 


e Marine Co 
Marquette 3 Dock & Navigation Co do.. 
National Cit a of New York > 


United States Steel Corporation 


Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa 
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United States Steel Corporation directors—Continued. 
NORMAN B. REAM—continued. 


Banks, insurance and trust companies. 
Name of company, 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co.. Direętor .. 
Erie R. ass do 


C * 11,184, 100 47,716, 180 
— tor 


PERCIVAL ROBERTS, JR. 


Industrial corporations. ahh p com — 


Name oſ company. Official position. 


Philadelphia National Bank 
Land Title & e ., Philadelphia.. 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co 4 do 


Name of company. 


20955 

Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co 

New Jersey & New Vork R. R. Co 

New York, Susquehanna & Western R. R. Co.. 
Northa then Pacific Ry. Co 


and s p com Banks, insurance and trust companies. 
Name of company. Official position. 


ERER 
eae: Great W. 
Indianapolis & Bouni Ry. Gb . 40. 


Erie . Jersey R. C do 


International Mercan 
e . 
Mobile & Ohio R. R. (Oo. 
F R. Co. 
ew Yor! re pen Western 
Northern Pacific Ry 
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United States Steel Corporation directors Continued. 
DANIEL d. REID. - 


Name of company, Ofcial position. 
American Can Co r : „„ Director „ 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. . EA 6G — $74,877, 200 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co.. a 30,147,000 
Keokuk & Des Moines TA e AT AE 


aas Valley R. R. Co. puseo 
et e Valley R. R. Co 


Bankers Trust Co. b r 2 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. Co. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co 


uaranty Trust Co., N 
Leokuk & Des Moines Ry. Co. 
Lehigh Valley R. R. Co... 
P ureau Valley R 


Bose ie oe a as 

ai / . vee cee 431,310 1,611,170 2,202,430 
Union National Bank, 134,320 905, 130 1, 180, 450 
Liberty National Bank . JJ Eo LEON APEE EEA 2,331,350 18, 841, 850 22.178, 200 


Atlanta & West Point R. R. Co 
Atlantic Coast Line Co 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co 


Lackawanna Steel Co. 
Louisville & Nashville K ee eee 


United States Steel tion 
Virginia-Carolina Freer Co. 


Western 8 of Alabama. 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 


Banks, insurance and trust companies. 
Name of company. Official position. 


Ananta A West PNE R, R. Co. 
Atlantic Coast Line Co 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 


Belt Line Railway Co., 1 Ala 
Charleston & Western Carolina Ry. Ge... 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville R 925 
Laurens R 


Columbia, Newberry & do 1, 323, 054 

Louisville & Nashville Ry. Coo STAREA 2 155, 374, 557 
directors, 

Nasi PFC T A EA ke 


orthern Central R. R. C ooo . 
8 R. R. of — Carolina. 
Richmond: Washington Ss 2 71905050 

ſchmond- Washington Co £ 
Bale Deposit. & Trost Co bain „ en |i 
way o = 543, 4,543,000 |... 

Western Union rare E 40, 572,000 1 968 
Wilmington Savings 2 Trust Go; Wilmington, Vice cs pi resident and di hides ay FE e 
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United States Steel Corporation directors—Continued. 
PETER A. n. WIDENER. 


Railroad, “ 
and steams! span bo hae 


Electric 
Philadelphia 
Phftadelphia Traction Co............ 


rnational fe 
Intern Mercantile Marine Co. SAS 
United States Steel Corporation do 


$109, 001,950 
97 


5, 000, 000 
338,000 


JAMES H. REED: 


Name of company. Official position. 


Funded 
Common. | indebtedness. 


$11,316,009 $7,021, 000 sis, 337,000 PTSD 
20,400,000 | 21,879,009 DEREDEN RETEA ee 


= 000 000 
“$300, 281, 000° 508, 302, 500 596, 351, 867 | 1, 464, 935, 4oẽ7̃/ naje cece ec eee e eee 


Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. Co. President and director. 
Gulf Oil tion Director. 


Name of company. i Official position. 
BER er aro | 
Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. Co... President snd director: n c! T ee rey pes 
Co $23, 228, 000 


a 


CO icc c ccterescows- 


Boston Consolidated Gas 
Boston Elevated Ry. Coo 
Watch Case Co. 


ire Co 
estern Telephone & 
Western Union Telegraph 
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United States Steel Corporation directors Continued. 
ROBERT WINSOR—continued. 


Name of company. 


Boston Elevated Ry. Co..... 
Commonwealth Trust Co 


Union Trust Co., Springfield, Mass....... 

oe Telephone & = ph Coo 
estern Union Telegra x 

Worcester Trust Co 


NOTES, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.—This compan . „000 outstanding capital stock of the Western Union Telegra 
Atlantic Coast Line Co., A ‘Atlantic Coast Line Co. owns $50,000 of the sitio capital pe tg Northwestern Carolina ity of Sots Pumbaa, The Atlantic 
Coast Line R. R. Co. owns jointly with the Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. $1,500,000 of the r Ala, cot of the $1200 * 
Atlantic Coast Line R. FFC stock of the tie Belt felt Line Ry. of o cap Ala., and of the $12, tal stock of the Charleston & 
th stočit ofthe Lonisvillo & ashville R. R. Co. 


Western Carolina R. R. Co. is owned by this pa eeoa: y owns $30,600,000 of the $60, 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co.—The is Cos. own own 18,10 
Chicago. wy epee & guse 5 g Co.—The Northern Pacific R. Co. and the Great Northern . R. R. Co own own ottly $107 63.59 of the $110,839,100 outstan 


ital stock of road. urlington & Quincy R. R. Gs. owns $26,067,500 of the common, $1,130,000 of the first p and $6,078,700 of the second p 
a otal of $33,780 200 a Uie $4.00 00 8 the Colorado & Southern R. R. Co. 
Colorado & Southern K. R. Co.—The Chicago, Burlington 5 R. R. Co. owns $33,786,200 of the 5 capital stock of this railroad. 
Consolidated Gas Co., Tine This company owns $1,885,200 of $3,500 capital stock a the Now K. York Light Co. 
Erie & Jersey R. R. ’ Co—This road is leased to Erie Terminal R. hich company grants trackage is to the Erie R R. Co. 
Erie R. R. H. This company owns the se e stock of the 88 & Erie R. R. Co.; it semen of the $25,000,000 capital stock of the New York, 
8 eoan = En . Co.; it owns a majorit of the $2,228,600 outstanding capital stock of the New 8 R. R. Co. 


tone Watch Case Cb. This company o owns an tes the E. Howard Watch 8 of which Nobert W Wine is a director. 
Lal e Shore & Michigan Southern E. R. This e eee C a total of $11,870,000 capital stock of the . 
outstanding capital stock of the Lake Erie 45 Western R. R.; it gg e 3 second and $6,240,000 common, a total of $15 the Pittsourge the 
$30,000, ,000 * capital stock of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. A. 65 Co. This een ae 3S $7,200,150 of the $21,000,000 outstanding capital stock of 


* 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co.—The Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. owns eee, of the Bron outstanding capital stock of thiscompany. This company owns 
. 600 of the 7 OOOD 1 capital stock of the Nashville, 9 & St. Louis R 
Louisville & Nashville ee eee eee e R. Co. gen zend eee eee ee e ol Alabama. 
3 . e 3 8 & Navigation Co.—The $50,000 capital stock of this company is o in equal proportions by Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. Co. and 
‘ere Marque 


Pere Marquette R. R. Co—This company owns half of the $50,000 capital stock of the uette & Bessemer Dock & Navigation Co. 
Massachusetts Cos.—The — — Gas Cos. own 13 of the $15,124,600 capi vested of the Boston Consolidated Gas Co. 
Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co—The Southern Ry. Co. owns i the $6,070,600 capital stock of Fog ary 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. aon Louisville & Nestle ville R. R. Co., vows e af the 10, the New York Ken 3 eas of this company. 
New England Navigation Co., The—All of the outstanding capital stock of this company is is owned by the New Yı ew Haven & Hartford R. R. 
sora He e Junction R. R. Co—All of the $100, 1000 ou —— capital stock of the New Jersey Junction Railroad Co et by the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
New York Central & Hudson River R. R. Co.—This 8 per cent of the 5 capital stock of the Lake Shore & Michigan Sout 
R. R. Co.; „FFF & dip dae y. Co., the entire capital stock of the Mohawk & Malone Ry. Co., the entire capital stock of the 


New Jersey Junction R. R. Co the capital stock of the New York & Putnam R. R. Co., which in turn owns the New York & Northern Ry. Co.; it owns entire ital 
stock of the St. Lawrence & Adirondack R . the entire capital stock of the West Shore R. R. Co., and the entire capital stock of the New York & Ottawa Ry. Co. 
6 5 of Buffalo is owned in equal proportions by the New York Central & Hudson River R. R. Co. and the Lak 

ee. York Mutual Gas Light Cp. -The Consolidated Gas Co. of New York owns 1 of the $3,500,000 capital stock of this co: 8 

New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. (h. — This company owns $1,640,000 of the $2,967,000 ou capital stock of the & Connecticut Western Rail- 
road, which road is leased to the Central New England Company, a subsi of the New York, 1 5 Haven & Hartford R. R. Co. This company owns $3,212 of the $4,000 
preferred and $13,105,185 of the $58, — 9 common stock of the New Vork, Ontario & Western Railway Co. This company controls the Millbrook Company, which in 
turn owns the New York, W Westchester & Boston Railwa y Co. 
ae a PLA , Ontario & Western Ry. Co.—The New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co. owns $3,212 of the $4,000 preferred and $13,105,185 of the $58,113,982 common 

of this company. 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk R. R. Co.—Practically all of the $2,500,000 capital stock of this company, is owned by the Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 
New a & Putnam R. R. Co.—All of the $6,500,000 capital Oe or RAE ra SOy. is owned by the New York Central & Hudson River R. R. Co. The New York & 


ey 
uehanna & Western R. R. Co.—The Erle R. R. Co. owns $25,594,844 of the $26,000,000 outstanding capital stock of this road. This com owns 
110 J 2000 of the 8 capital stock ol the Northern Central Railway Co. 8 vga 
New York, Westchester & pee G. All of the $5,000, ,000 outstanding capital stock of this company is owned by the Millbrook Co., which is controlled by the 
pane ae ad 1 E. K. e ries 8 55 750 of the 8110, 89,100 outstanding ital stock of the Chi Burli & Quincy R. R. Co. 
orthern Paci, —This com owns „750 of the ou cay s 0 o, Bur 
Northern Central Ry. Co.—The is company on R. R. Co. owns $10,577,200 of the $19 capital stock of this 9 . i 
Northwestern Ry. of South Carolina, —The Atlantic Coast Line Co. owns 850,000 of 2 $100, ital stock of this Soman. 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co.—This company owns 8 all of the he $2,500,00) ea ae stock of the he New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk R. R. Co.; it owns $15,000,000 of the 
$25,000,000 outstanding capital stock of the Pennsylvania Tunnel & T. R. R 
The Reading Co. owns the entire capital stocks of the Philadelphia & Reading R. R. Co. and the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., and eee of the 
r $27,436,800 capital stock of the Central R. R. of New Jersey. It also owns the $20,000,000 purchase money bonds of the Philadelphia & * 
yivania Tunnel & Terminal R. R. Co—The Pennsylvania R. R. Co. owns $15,000 000 of the $25,000,000 outstanding capital stock 7 this co: 
Pat elphia Co., The.—The United Rys. Investment Co. owns $24,200,000 of the $38,628 626,600 outstanding capital stock of this company. he Philadelphia Co. owns all 
of the $5,000,000 outstanding capital stock of the Pittsburgh Rys. Co. 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co.—This compan pany leases the Union Traction Co. of 3 which in turn leases the Philadelphia Traction 


Co. 
3 & Lake Erie R. E. ch. — The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern R. R. Co. $7,500,150 of the $21,000,000 outstanding pe ee stock of this company. 
Philadelphia Traction Co., The.—This 5 company is leased by, the Union Traction Co. “of U Philadetphia, which in turn is leased by the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. 
Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R —The Carnegie Co., a subsidiary of the unite States Steel eee owns $5,500,000 common and $5,100,000 preferred of 
the $10,009,000 common and . — 000,000 PEES capital tao, of this company. 
Pittsbu: rgh By a; Te. All of 983 capital stock of this company is owned by me 9 Co. 
Southern Ry. Co. Inis com y owns $5,670,200 of the $6,070,600 capital stock of the Mobile & Ohio R. R 


Terminal R. R. 0 Buffalo, The.—The $1 000,600 capital stock of this company is owned in equal 8 by the New York Central & Hudson River R. R. Co. and 
the Lake Shore & higan Southern R. R. Co. 
Union Traction Co.—This company 5 the Philadel; Traction Co. and is leased by the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. 
United Rys. Investment Co.—This Leg ge owns $24,200,000 of the $38,626,000 outstanding capital stock of the Philad Co, 
Western Ry. of 1 —The $3,000,000 ca — stock of this company is owned jointly by the Louisville & Nashville . Co. and the Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. 
West Shore R. R. Cv. — The entire $10, 000,000 capital stock of this company is owned by the New York Central & Hudson River R. R. Co. 
Western Union Telegraph Co.—The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. owns a majority of the $32,000,000 outstanding capital stock of this company. 


With all these facts known, why should we hesitate to reduce These things which I have mentioned, and others which I 
the tariff on the articles contained in the schedule, when those | could mention if I had the time, are the results of the so-called 
who are chiefly engaged in their manufacture are not only not | protective policy, under what I call a vicious system of taxa- 
infant industries, but combined with one great industrial organi- | tion. The time will come, and the mutterings now indicate 
zation whose magnitude and wealth is so great that it is hardly | that it will come soon, when a tariff for protection must go, 
capable of being reckoned, and which dominates not only the and I for one will welcome the hour and the time when, 
business of manufacturing steel, bet controls so many and vast | with bag and baggage, it does go. [Applause on the Demo- 
other business interests of this country, cratic side.] 


á 
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Three-Year Homestead. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES N. PRAY, 


OF MONTANA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 20, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (S. 3367) to amend sec- 
tion 2291 and section 2297 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
relating to homesteads— 

Mr. PRAY said: 

Mr. CrarrMan: Conditions surrounding the settlement of the 
public-land States are constantly changing, requiring from time 
to time a modification of the laws and regulations relating 
thereto. These changes, as we all know, are due to a variety of 
causes—the unparalleled growth and development of the coun- 
try, new inventions and discoveries, and the application of ad- 
vanced ideas in mining, agriculture, and other fields of en- 
deavor. There is no lack of industry and conscientious effort 
at any time on the part of Members of Congress in regard to 
these matters. During the present session, because of the in- 
sistent demands for relief by our western constituents, unusual 
interest is being manifested in an effort to ascertain the most 
advantageous means of disposing of the remaining public lands 
of the United States suituble for homestead settlement so as to 
insure the highest good to the greatest number of people. Ques- 
tions relating to the public domain have confronted the Govern- 
ment from the beginning and have added greatly to the responsi- 
bilities of the Executive and Judicial Departments, as well as 
of the legislative branch. As this important subject has had 
the benefit of the wisdom and experience of some of the ablest 
statesmen and publicists this country has produced, I do not 
presume that I shall be able to contribute any new or profound 
thought to the sum of human knowledge already acquired. But 
it so happened that I was selected to represent in this dis- 
tinguished body one of the great public-land States, conse- 
quently and because of that fact I have come in contact with 
many questions of vital interest to the people of my district 
and the Western States generally, and some of them, in my 
judgment, are exceedingly urgent and are pressing for imme- 
diate attention. I think we fully realize in passing upon a mat- 
ter of legislation like the pending bill that we shall have to 
take into consideration conditions as they actually exist in all 
sections of the West and be careful to avoid being lead into the 
error of legislating in a general way to cover conditions peculiar 
to one locality only, and likewise avoid, as far as possible, the 
adoption of irrelevant or inappropriate amendments that may 
result in a wrong interpretation of the act, or else render it am- 
biguous and, perhaps, unworkable, and which might properly 
form the basis of separate and independent legislation. 

I believe the chief desire of the people, West as well as East, 
is to bring about the most equitable distribution of these great 
resources among the permanent settlers and home builders of 
the public-land States. We want to see permanent settlers oc- 
cupy the remaining public lands in this country, not in Canada, 
but I am afraid we shall not hasten the accomplishment of that 
very desirable end if we load down this homestead measure 
with innumerable amendments, some of which are clearly not 
germane to the subject matter, and which, if adopted, would 
greatly increase the difficulties of administration. 

Through this bill we propose to liberalize the homestead laws 
and simplify the administration thereof, and while we are desir- 
ous of having every necessary safeguard adopted to prevent 
fraud and speculation, nevertheless in framing this law we 
must insist that the settlers upon the public domain shall be ac- 
corded the usual presumption as to honest intent. We want the 
law so framed that the departr@nt officials can, without com- 
plicated investigations, determine whether the settler has com- 
plied with its requirements. The tedious and expensive pro- 
ceedings and the vexatious delays to which the homesteader has 
been subjected in some instances in the past have not increased 
that wholesome regard for the laws which every citizen ought 
to have and would have under more favorable conditions. What 
we propose to do at this time is to enact a safe and sane home- 
stead law that will hasten the development of this country and 
retard emigation to the Dominion of Canada. I have heard 
gentlemen say that there is little danger of losing many citizens 
by removal to Canada on account of the homestead laws. To 
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that I will reply that no later than last week I was informed 
that at one time recently there were standing in the railroad 
yards at St. Paul 93 carloads of furniture and other belongings 
of citizens of this country from Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, and 
other States who were on their way to the Canadian northwest 
territories. Many of them were going there because they be- 
lieved the Canadian land laws were more liberal than our own. 
And to some extent they are justified in so believing, although 
an effort has been made to show that such is not the case. I 
will later on again refer to this phase of the subject. 

The bill as amended by the Public Lands Committee seeks to 
change the homestead laws so as to allow final proof and patent 
on three years’ residence, with a leave of absence each year, 
It is intended to apply to pending entries. I know from per- 
sonal contact with homesteaders that a leave of absence for 
five months in each year would be a great help to many who 
can not afford to remain on their claims continuously after 
residence has been established. The Secretary, in his report, 
said that he preferred to have the time limit remain at five 
years and allow two years in which to establish residence after 
entry. And in order to prevent fraud or speculation he pro- 
posed that the entryman be required to expend at least $1 per 
acre in improvements during the first year. In my opinion, 
this is wholly impracticable. It would amount to saying that a 
homesteader must have $160 or $320, according to the size of 
his entry, before he can take a homestead. No unnecessary ex- 
pense should be required of him. The proposed requirement in 
the bill that he shall erect upon his land a habitable house and 
reside therein is sufficient. He may not be able to expend very 
much money in building a house, but the amount of money he 
is able to pay out in improvements should not of itself be the 
sole test of his bona fides during the first year of his entry, I 
am satisfied that a more liberal view will be entertained after 
the matter has been considered in connection with conditions 
which so frequently surround the entryman. 

In his letter of the 15th of February to the chairman of the 
Public Lands Committee, the Secretary of the Interior takes 
the position that in the pending measure we have adopted only 
the more liberal provisions of the Canadian land laws, and he 
has therefore submitted the draft of a bill embodying provi- 
sions and restrictions which he thinks necessary to insure good 
faith on the part of the entryman. The provisions of the Cana- 
dian law referred to in the Secretary's letter are as follows: 
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Referring to the first paragraph, it may be said that the 
homestead entryman in this country must make proof of the 


nonmineral character of the land entered, the exception being 
in that class of entries perfected under the surface-title act. 
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And even in these cases, if the entryman contests the coal char- 
acter of the land embraced in his entry, he must substantiate 
his claim by competent proof. My recollection is that we now 
have about 50,000,000 acres under coal-land withdrawals await- 
ing classification and appraisement. The only way that lands 
thus withdrawn can be acquired is under the homestead law and 
through limited entry under the desert-land laws, subject to 
the original provisions and restrictions contained in the surface- 
title act. We have passed a bill in the House at this session 
which, if it should become a law, will allow the States to make 
selections on these withdrawn lands for grants by the Federal 
Government. Isolated tracts may also be disposed of under 
that bill, I have a measure now pending which would do away 
with some of the unfair restrictions now imposed upon the 
settler by allowing him to perfect an entry under the home- 
stead Jaws generally. It would also allow desert entries to be 
made as under the general law, reserving in both cases what- 
ever coal may be found to the Government. 

The balance of the first paragraph reserves to the Canadian 
Government exclusive rights or privileges to lakes, rivers, 
streams, or other bodies of water which may border on or 
pass through the land covered by the homestead entry. We 
have no need whatever of such a provision in our homestead 
law. It would seem that this feature requires no argument. 
Riparian rights. where that doctrine prevails, the laws of ap- 
propriation and the authority of the Government to withdraw 
power and reservoir sites, and so forth, are well known, and 
any amendments of this bill for such purposes are wholly un- 
necessary and would only encumber the law and render it more 
difficult of enforcement. 

Paragraph 2, making it discretionary with the minister of 
the interior to require the entryman to make proof each year, 
by declaration or otherwise, showing that he is performing his 
homestead duties, is much like our requirement under the desert- 
land law. It is said that no right of private contest exists 
under the Canadian law; if such is the case then I presume 
that will account for the requirement of yearly proof. In this 
country the right of contest does exist, and the entryman may 
be put upon his defense at any time during the period of his 
occupancy of the land up to the issuance of patent, and even 
after that if fraud is discovered. It seems to me that the 
adoption of this provision would only add another burden and 
expense to the entryman, and I am therefore opposed to it. I 
ean find no good reason for incorporating paragraph 3 in our 
bill. The homestead laws now authorize cancellation for fail- 
ure to comply with the terms and provisions. An examination 
of the records at the Interior Department will disclose no lack 
of authority to cancel entries for noncompliance with law. 
The other features of this paragraph may be considered in con- 
nection with paragraph 9. It is probable that these provisions 
are necessary to insure reimbursement for loans made to the 
homesteader under the Canadian law. 

If the bill before us is enacted, we will then have in the stat- 
utes all the laws necessary to cover the matters set out in 
paragraphs 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. In fact, we now have such laws, 
with the possible exception of the requirement in paragraph 7 
as to the erection of a habitable house, which is provided for 
in this bill. 

In the ease of an entry of 160 acres it is left for the Secretary 
to determine what amount of land shall be cultivated. Where 
entries are made under the enlarged homestead act or under 
the reclamation act the area of cultivation is definitely pre- 
scribed in the law. I have not taken the time to go into details 
in comparing the Canadian statutes on this subject with our 
own, but believe enough has been shown to convince one that 
we have practically all the stringent requirements in the home- 
stend laws of our neighbors across the line and few of the 
liberal provisions. For instance, our Gorernment makes no 
Joans on homesteads; this is one of the unique features of the 
Canadian law. 

The age qualification in Canada is 18; here it is 21. Over 
there an entry may be reserved for a person of 17. In Canada 
one is not disqualified as an entryman because he is the owner 
of other lands. The residence requirement in Canada is only 
six months in each year, and if the entryman or his family 
live on a farm within 9 miles of the homestead, that is consid- 
ered equivalent to actual residence upon the homestead. And, 
furthermore, under the Canadian statute the homesteader is 
allowed to take an additional 160 acres by preemption or pur- 
chase, and it is said that straight sales of agricultural lands are 
also made. After a perusal of the homestead laws of both 
countries and due consideration of conditions existing on both 
sides of the line, I do not believe that anybody knowing the 
facts can justly claim that it is unwise at this time to favor 


more liberal homestead laws than we now have. It must be 
remembered that nearly all of the desirable lands, except such 
as may be susceptible of irrigation, have long ago passed into 
the hands of private owners. I think the fact has been well 
established that any person who takes a homestead on lands 
segregated and set apart for entry under the enlarged home- 
stead act must cultivate his claim according to certain methods 
which have been thoroughly demonstrated or else his labor 
will not receive adequate reward. 

Now, as to the position taken by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, no one can take issue with him when he states that the 
prime object of any homestead law ought to be the making of 
homes. He wants to be assured of the permanent settlement 
and substantial development: of the country by home builders, 
and not the easy acquisition of public lands by persons whose 
sole object is, to use them for speculative purposes. This is 
surely a commendable proposition and one to which we can all 
heartily subscribe. But where the settler is demonstrating 
that he is acting in good faith and endeavoring to the best of 
his ability to comply with the law, the Government, through 
its officials and agents,.ought to aid in every possible manner 
to lighten his burdens. Protesting final proofs and withhold- 
ing patents upon insufficient evidence have been a source of 
expense and annoyance to homesteaders that in some instances 
have resulted in great financial loss. 

I can remember a practice in vogue about five years ago under 
which the entryman was obliged to go with his witnesses to the 
land office In order to disprove charges brought against him by 
agents of the Government. In one land district I have in mind, 
consisting of 16,000 square miles, the entrymen were sometimes 
obliged to travel with their witnesses 100 and even 200 miles to 
face charges pending against them at the land office. As soon 
as I presented the protests of my constituents to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office against a continuance of this 
practice he immediately saw the injustice to the homesteader 
and issued an order allowing testimony in such cases to be 
taken before the United States commissioner nearest the land 
involved in the contest. It is only fair to state in this connec- 
tion that I could cite many instances that have come under 
my personal observation wherein the officials at the depart- 
ment—the Secretary, the commissioner, and others—have shown 
a spirit of fairness in modifying rules and regulations and in 
favoring new legislation in the interest of the entrymen that is 
entitled to go to their credit. Although much more could be 
said, I shall not take the time to dwell longer upon this phase 
of the subject. 

The subcommittee, of which I was a member, having this 
bill in charge devoted a great deal of time to consideration of 
the various changes proposed in existing law and took into 
account conditions surrounding the homesteader in all sections 
of the public-land States. We also considered the objections 
raised to the bill as it passed the Senate and the opposition that 
would very likely be encountered in certain quarters when the 
bill should be finally reached for discussion and amendment in 
Committee of the Whole. We had not forgotten our experience 
with the enlarged-homestead and the surface-title bills. 

It did not seem probable to us, in view of the past history of 
legislation of this kind, that we would succeed in passing this 
bfl without considerable opposition unless we were willing to 
make concessions that would practically render the homestead 
laws, after its passage, as stringent as they were before the 
attempt was made to liberalize them. I think the members of 
the Public Lands Committee, and other gentlemen from western 
districts, were somewhat surprised and gratified when the an- 
nouncement was made thät there would be no opposition to the 
principles involved in this bill. But later on it must have be- 
come apparent to the friends of the measure by the number and 
character of the amendments proposed that while there might 
be no objection to the principles involved there would be oppo- 
sition to the practical application of those principles as, agreed 
upon by the committee to which the bill was referred. The 
proposition suggested was that after the bill had been discussed 
under the five-minute rule and amended that the motion should 
then be made to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
substitute in lieu thereof the bill as amended in committee and 
report the same favorably to the House for passage, and there- 
after pass the bill and send it back to the Senate for a confer- 
ence. Such a course would enable the conferees to consider 
the entire bill in conference. This arrangement may be all 
right and may work out satisfactorily, but in view of the nature 
of some of the changes already suggested and the source of 
these suggestions it does not call for any special demonstration 
of approval at this time. Hundreds of letters and telegrams 
are coming in to Members anxiously inquiring about the proyi- 
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sions of the bill and the time when it will become a law. Many 
homesteaders need the relief provided in the bill as we reported 
it from the committee, including two or three amendments 
adopted during the debate, which have, in my judgment, im- 
proved the measure. 

The enlarged homestead, surface title, and other public-land 
laws passed during the last five years have greatly aided in the 
settlement and development of the public-land States. They 
were not wholly adequate, and we knew they were not at the 
time they were being considered, but we believed that they 
were the best that could possibly be enacted under prevailing 
conditions, The pending bill is expected to prove a great boon 
to settlers upon the public domain. I sincerely hope that this 
expectation may be fully realized in the immediate future. 


Good Roads—Prison Labor—Parcel Post. 
SPEECH 
HON. JAMES M. 00X, 


OF OHIO, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 30, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21279) makin ri 
— Office N ae es 

Mr. COX of Ohio said: 

Mr. Speaker: There is considerable satisfaction in observing 
that the proposition to bring about Federal participation in 
the good-roads movement does not have lodged against it a 
constitutional objection. It is significant that two lawyers 
as able as the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] and 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BEALL] concede to Congress the 
right to build and maintain post roads; but they question the 
propriety of such action, The authority given by the Constitu- 
tion is stated in such simple terms that it is beyond dispute. 
If our fathers carried this provision in our charter of govern- 
ment, then this plan was not only in harmony with the spirit 
of our Government, and in accord with the relations which 
were to exist between the Federal unit and the States, but it is 
perfectly fair to assume that it was suggested by the even bal- 
anced equities of the day. We find that Congress as early as 
1806 began road building. By resolution adopted in 1818, 
meney was appropriated for this specific purpose. In the days 
of Calhoun, Webster, and Clay we find this mighty triumvirate 
agreed upon the proposition. Certainly there was no stronger 
advocate of the rights of the States than Calhoun, and yet, 
in 1817, he introduced a resolution creating a permanent fund 
for the purpose of building and maintaining post roads, There 
is no lack of authorities on this question. The wisest man 
of his day, Thomas Jefferson, during his eight years incumbency 
as President, signed many bills for the improvement of high- 
ways, and we find this quotation from one of his messages: 

The people's patriotism would certainly prefer its [the then present 
revenues of the Government] continuance and application to the great 
purposes of public education, roads, rivers, canals, and such other 
objects of public improvement as may be thought proper to add to the 
constitutional enumerations of Federal powers. y these operations 
new channels of communication will be opened between the States, the 
lines of separation will disappear, their interests will be identified, and 
their union cemented by new and indissolable ties. 

President Monroe signed the Cumberland Pike Act. In fact, 
one would search in vain to find any of the statesmen of our 
early days who opposed the building of post roads by the Fed- 
eral Government. The amendment introduced by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MapprEn] is, I fear, merely an invidious slap 
at the bill. His proposition that the National Government 
should not only pay for the use of the country roads, but city 
streets and sidewalks as well, in so far as they come within 
the traffic of the mails, can hardly be looked upon as serious. 
It is true that the streets of some cities will be used by rural 
mail carriers in the transportation of mails, and it is further 
true that this bill provides that the Federal Government shall 
compensate the local government for the use only of country 
roads, The gentleman from Illinois should be reminded that 
in the great Middle West we pay millions of dollars as our pro- 
portion in the maintenance of the Navy, and yet we have 
neither coast lines nor coast cities to protect against foreign 
invasion. There are many States of the Union that pay their 
share of the rivers and harbors appropriations and yet not a 


dollar of it is spent within these specific States. Six hundred 
million dollars have been spent for this purpose. Four hundred 
million dollars have been expended for Federal buildings in the 
cities and the country districts have not profited directly by 
this outlay. The truth is that the great works of civilization, 
and particularly those that are created by the activities of Gov- 
ernment, shed their favors and advantages more largely upon 
the cities than upon the rural communities. The farmer feeds 
and clothes the Nation, and he is entitled to consideration 
greater than he is now receiving. 

Up to the Civil War the Federal Government was more or 
less active in the construction of post roads. The great develop- 
ment of railroads came with that period, and the activities of 
the Government were cast in that direction. Two hundred 
million acres of the public demain were given away as govern- 
mental subsidy to railroad projects and many million dollars 
were expended without ever being returned to the Treasury. 

* The public highways transport many times as many tons of 
products as are carried by the railroads. They are the arteries 
which touch the fields of supplies, and without them the whole 
arterial circulation of commerce would cease. Regarded as we 
are as a progressive people, we are far behind older countries 
in public-highway transportation facilities. In the United 
States a team in bad season can haul but 800 pounds. In 
France during any time of the year one good draft horse can 
carry 3,300 pounds 18 miles a day. The French farmer carries 
his products to market at a cost of 10 cents per ton. In fact, 
some statistics show that it is as low as 7 cents per ton. In. 
the United States the cost to our farmers is 23 cents per ton. 
It costs more to haul a ton 8 miles over our country roads than 
to transport it by water from New York to Liverpool. France 
is the richest country in the world per capita, and one of the 
chief reasons is the prosperity of her farmers, the satisfactory 
state of community life in that Republic, the charm of living 
in the country, and the absence of the movement of humanity 
toward the cities. Recently the French Government placed for 
subscription $60,000,000 worth of bonds for road purposes. 
Within a few days over $400,000,000 were asked for. She has 
expended in her highways over 3,000,000,000 francs. We have 
spent $3,000,000 for roads in the Philippines and two millions 
for the same purpose in Porto Rico, and yet there is objection 
on this floor to having the Federal power stimulate this great 
work within the States. Too little attention has been given to 
our internal improvements. We spend one hundred and twenty- 
five millions a year on the Navy, one hundred millions on the 
Army, twenty-six millions on waterways, and forty-seven mil- 
lions in carrying the mails on the railroads. If railroad com- 
panies are to be compensated for the carrying of mails, then why 
should not the Federal Government pay to the local govern- 
ments which keep up the public roads something for the use of 
these highways in the transporting of mails? 

The passage of this bill instead of discouraging good-roads 
movements within the States would have just the reverse effect. 
The Federal Government has progressed further in the ascer- 
tainment of modern methods in road building than the States. 
In fact, one of the great difficulties encountered by the States 
and counties is the lack of scientific information on the subject 
of drainage and construction. It is difficult to approximate the 
stupendous benefits which would result from a great good-roads 
movement. In this country the thing most lacking is the build- 
ing up of a community life. In many parts of the country the 
attendance at schools is restricted both in numbers and regu- 
larity by the condition of the roads. The least inclement 
weather keeps the children from the schools, the people from 
the churches, and emphasizes the one baneful effect of country 
life in many sections—isolation. There is no question but what 
the cost of living will be solved in considerable degree if better 
transportation facilities are created in the country. The more 
direct communication we haye between the producer and con- 
sumer the better for both. The natural instinct of our race is 
toward outdoor life. This tendency is one of the most hopeful 
signs of the day, and nothing will stimulate it half so much as 
the building of good roads. 

Highways within the States will be put to greater use by 
the Government within the next few years. The parce! post 
will be a fixed and permanent institution of our civilization. 
It is progress, and can not be much longer delayed. The pro- 
vision in this bill is a mere makeshift, and will satisfy no one 
who is seriously in favor of this great development. It is 


neither a parcel post nor a test of the parcel post. A parcel 
post is the agency in the bringing together of town and town 
and country neighborhood and country neighborhood in the 
transportation of parcels. This measure will do none of these 
things. 
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The consumers of the country are in the cities and large 
towns. The manufacturer of commodities consumed on the 
farm and the retail dealers with whom farmers and country 
dealers have such bitter need to be brought into contact also 
are located in the cities and large towns. This proposition 
does not contemplate any communication by parcel post be- 
tween cities and large towns and the rural districts, or at least 
any such communication which is worth taking into considera- 
tion. Farmers, for the most part, receive their mail from the 
villages, but their supplies are purchased in large degree from 
the cities. The real parcel post is intended to place the farmer 
in contact with those with whom he has his business relations, 
and the rider in this bill does not work out that condition. 
The farmers are determined to have reliéf, and it is as useless 
to attempt to delay the establishment of a general parcel post 
as it is to try to keep back the movement of the sun. It is 
more than a coincidence that every other civilized power on 
the globe has a parcel post, and the farmer knows that a mail 
package can be consigned now from London to Chicago at less 
cost than is assessed in transporting a package of like size frofa 
New York to Chicago. Not long ago I had a letter from a 
farmer who recited a homely circumstance of his everyday 
life, and I know of nothing which so clearly indexes the neces- 
sities of a parcel post. A small part had been broken on his 
corn planter. The cost of the accessory was about 25 cents, 
and yet it cost 50 cents to get it by express from the place of 
manufacture to the express point most accessible to him. 
Then he was compelled to drive 8 or 10 miles to the express 
office to procure it. Agricultural activities are too important 
in our present scheme of civilization to carry such burdens as 
this. In the making up of a parcel-post bill, however, I believe 
that the zone system of assessment should be followed. It is 
neither fair nor equitable to permit a merchant in Chicago to 
transport a 5-pound package 300 miles for the same cost that 
would be assessed against a merchant in a small community 
who sends it only 10 miles to a farmer living on a rural route. 
There is obvious justice in the proposition to make the cost 
commensurate with the service rendered. That will amply 
protect the merchant in the small places. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] 
will have my support. The plan which has been suggested by 
Senator Bourne, chairman of the Senate Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, deserves to be adopted if the Anderson 
proposal should be voted down in this body. 

The friends of the rider in the Post Office bill assume to 
believe that this will be a real test of a parcel post. Let the 
experiment be made on a scale which will involve all the fac- 
tors of a general parcel post in the territory covered. Let us 
put country and city in some part of the United States in actual 
contact. A test of parcel post covering the State of Ohio or 
Indiana or Iowa would be a satisfactory one. No test made on 
any scale much smaller than this can be satisfactory or ade- 
quate. For myself I do not favor any kind of a test, because 
the day of doubt with reference to a parcel post is past. Civili- 
zation all over the world has accepted it as one of its greatest 
helps. Within a short time it will be in general operation all 
over the country. The traffic over the highways will be so heavy 
that the Federal Government should pay something to the local 
authorities, who are now compelled to keep up the roads. The 
subject of good roads is having a great deal of attention now in 
the States, and the Federal power should encourage it. In 
Ohio we are about to embark on the plan of putting the pris- 
oners of our penal institutions on the highways. There is 
hardly a penitentiary in the country that is not a disgrace to 
civilization. Nine-tenths of the persons confined are in their 
unhappy state because of early environment. They are not 
inherently criminal. They drift on in their course of life and 
in time get into trouble. Their first contact with our institu- 
tions of government is when the law lays its hand upon the 
shoulder of the offender and in due process casts him into the 
prison cell of a penitentiary which is unfit for a dog to live in. 
Damp, ill ventilated, and dark, it destroys every good impulse 
left within the prisoner. ‘The law presumes that inearceration 
will have a helpful influence. The prisoner can gain but one 
impression, and that is that our institutions of government show 
him no kindness nor consideration, no offer of cooperation nor 
help in any resolve he might make to reform. These prisoners 
in large part must return and take their places in communities, 
and they can not but go back more beastly and criminal than 
when they were received into the institution. If a merit sys- 
tem is created by which prisoners through good behavior can 
gain the privilege of working out in the fresh air and in the 
sunlight on the highways, they will be benefited and the good- 
roads movement will be stimulated. 


Regulation of Injunctions. 


SPEECH 


or 


‘HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Is Inn Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 14, 1912. 


G tes Sne baring under consideration the following resolution 

“Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall proceed to consider II. R. 23635, a bill to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,’ approved March 8, 1911,” etc.— 

Mr. BUCHANAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: This rule that is being considered at this time 
would not be necessary if the Members of this House were 
really representatives of the great masses of the people.. Ques- 
sr of this kind could then be taken up by unanimous con- 
sen 

In bringing in this rule it is the purpose to get before the 
House for consideration a bill which, in effect, gives to the 
people of this country the right of trial by jury. It has been 
said here by some of those who are not merely opposing the 
rule, but who are opposed to the bill that is to be considered 
after the rule is adopted, that this measure is desired by the 
laboring people of the country so that they may violate the 
law; but the contrary is true in regard to this question. The 
law-abiding trades-union people of this country desire to be 
protected in their legal and constitutional rights, and they 
desire a measure passed which ought never to have been neces- 
sary; because if the judges of this country had not usurped 
power and issued injunctions that take away from the working 
people of this country their constitutional and fundamental 
rights, this law never would have been required, and the people 
of this country never would have desired it. The fact is that 
the judges, by usurping power, by issuing injunctions in con- 
flict with the constitutional and fundamental rights of the 
working people of this country, have created a class feeling. 
They have been used by the big business interests of the coun- 
try for the purpose of denying the rights of the organized work- 
ers of the country to exercise their influence to protect their 
interests. 

The Democratic platform of 1908, regarding the issuance of 
injunctions, reads as follows: 

It is the function of the courts to interpret the laws which the 
people create, and if the laws appear to work economic, social, or 
political injustice, it basis 


is our duty to change them. The only 
upon which the integrity of our courts can stand is that of unswery- 


— justice and protection of life, personal liberty, and property. If 
ae icial processes may be abused, we should guard em against 
80. 


Experience has proven the necessity of a modification of the present 
law relating to injunctions, and we reiterate the pledge of our national 
latform of 1896 and 1904 in favor of the measure which passed the 
Jnited States Senate in 1896, but which a Republican Congress has 
ever since refused to enact, relating to contempts In Federal courts 
and providing for trial by jury in cases of indirect contempt. 

Questions of judicial practice have arisen, especially in connection 
with industrial disputes. We believe that the rties to all judicial 
5 shall be treated with rigid impartiality, and that injunc- 
ions should not be in any cases in which injunctions would 
not issue if no industrial dispute were involved. 

The expanding organization of industry makes it essential that there 
should be no abridgment of the right of mago earners and producers 
to organize for the protection of wa; and the improvement of labor 
conditions and their members should not be regarded as illegal com- 
binations in restraint of trade. 


When trade-unions are endeavoring to better their conditions, 
oftentimes, when their employers refuse to meet them in con- 
ference, it becomes necessary to strike. The employer finds it 
convenient to have some judge issue an injunction against com- 
mitting violence, which is not necessary, because committing 
violence is in violation of the law, and there is usually a 
well-equipped police force, which is willing and able to punish 
the violators of the law; but, when an injunction is issued, 
instead of securing warrants and arresting those who are 
charged with committing violence and giving them an oppor- 
tunity to defend themselves before a judge and a jury, they 
are charged with contempt of the court and railroaded to jail 
by a judge, who claims his dignity has been offended, and who 
is prejudiced against the workingmen so charged, therefore 
denying them their legal and constitutional right of a trial by 


jury. 
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The judge in such cases is the legislator, the administrator, 
and the judge of the law and fact, and often the decisions ren- 
dered are in conflict with the law and Constitution of our 
country, which is an attempt to go back to personal government, 
to government by discretion, to government of the conscience 
of the king administered through his chancellor, to a govern- 
ment by whim, government by fancy, government by favoritism. 
This Republic, the Government of the United States, was in- 
tended by our forefathers to be a government of law and by 
law, operated in harmony with the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States. ; 

Now the men and women who toil are the victims; to-morrow 
it may be others. One of the greatest causes of discontent in 
our country among the masses of our people is that there is an 
assumption of power and jurisdiction by the judiciary, to a 
very large extent unwarranted by law and without constitu- 
tional authority therefor, an invasion of the legislative and 
executive branches of our Government; an invasion of power 
which is particularly applied to the working people to obstruct 
their efforts to better their conditions by unity of action through 
organized labor. I want to call attention to the dissenting 
opinion of the late Associate Justice Harlan, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States—his dissenting opinion in the tobacco 
and oil cases. Speaking of the court's decision and its opinion, 
Justice Harlan says: 


It has usurped the constitutional functions of the legislative branch 
of the Government. 


Further on he says: 


It remains to me to refer more full 
another, and in my judgment, if we look to the future, the most im- 
portant aspect of this case. That aspect concerns the usurpation by 
Se judicial branch of the Government of the functions of the legislative 

epartment. 

he illustrious men who laid the foundations of our institutions 
deemed no part of the National Constitution of more consequence or 
more essential to the permanency of our form of government than the 
provision under which were distributed the powers of government, three 
separate, 5 and coordinate departments— the legislative, executive, 
and judicial. This was at that time a new feature of overnmental 
regulation among the nations of the earth, and it seemed by the people 
of every section of our country as ordained and established, in order 
to 5 the objects stated in its preamble by the means, but not 
only by the means provided either expressly or by necessary Implication, 
but by the instrument itself. No department of the Government can 
constitutionally exercise the powers committed strictly to another and 
separate department. 


I quote this for the reason that it rings true to fundamental 
principles, 

The officers of the American Federation of Labor have been 
charged with wantonly attacking the judges in their criti- 
cism, which charge I deny, and here desire to quote the presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, as said through the 
columns of the American Federationist: 

We are proud of the institutions of our country, and try to uphold 
them with all our power, but we do protest against the assumption of 
lawmaking poses by the courts. In assuming such functions they in- 
yade the sphere of the legislative and executive branches of our Gov- 
ernment, which must necessarily result injuriously to the v fabric 
of our Republic. Such action by the courts not being. contemplated by 
the Constitution, there are no safeguards, no checks, as to what may be 
attempted. 

What the officers and members of the Jabor unions want is to 
be protected in their rights under the law and Constitution. 
Some seem to be under the impression that a boycott is some- 
thing illegal, some act in violation of the laws. What are boy- 
cotts? We hear the term used in some form or other by those 
hostile to labor and by others who seem to give it a different 
meaning from what the working people understand it to be. 
By labor's opponents it is used as a bugaboo with which to 
frighten some one, By men of labor it is applied to the natural 
exercise of normal activities, not the right to injure, but the 
right to do nothing if they choose. Boycott? There is no man, 
woman, or child who does not in one form or another boycott. 
There is not an association of whatever character, there is no 
group of individuals associated together for any purpose in all 
our country which does not boycott, either singly or collectively. 
The church, the political organizations, the professions, all 
and each of them boycott and agree to boycott. It is a consti- 
tutional and fundamental right that a citizen has, to buy or 
not to buy. or to ask his associates to buy or not to buy, and 
if it is necessary to have laws to take that right away from 
the people of the United States, why does not some gentleman 
introduce a bill to limit the right to boycott? Why leave it to 
a judge to make and execute such laws, in conflict with the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States? 

This usurpation of power by the judges has been exercised for 
the purpose of obstructing the great organized labor movement 


than I have heretofore done to 


in this country, with varied success. There may be constant 
aggression against the working people of the United States, 
attempts have been made by one court and another to interpret 
statutes against the interest of the working people, and it is 
high time that they should have redress from such abuses. 

Courts have decided that when men and women work with 
machinery unprotected by such ordinary safeguards as would 
make life and limb reasonably safe that the acceptance of such 
employment establishes an assumption of risk for which the 
employer is in nowise responsible. 

AS an example, a young woman named Sarah Knisley once 
sued a manufacturer named Pascal P. Pratt, in the State of 
New York. Mr. Pratt was operating a hardware factory. 
Sarah Knisley was operating a punching machine in Mr. Pratt's 
factory. 

There was a law in the State of New York requiring Mr. 
Pratt, as a manufacturer, to safeguard all cogwheels in his 
factory. He had not safeguarded them. He was guilty of 

stant, daily violation of the law. Sarah Knisley got her 
hand caught in a set of unguarded cogwheels connecting two 
shafts, and her whole left arm had to be amputated. She 
sued Mr. Pratt for damages. 

When the case reached the highest court of the State of New 
York the judges admitted that Miss Knisley’s accident was 
due to Mr. Pratt’s violation of the law, but they pointed out 
to Miss Knisley that when she entered Mr. Pratt's employ she 
thereby assumed all the consequences of this violation. Miss 
Knisley did not know this at the time, but the court explained 
it to her. Listen to the court: 


In order to give judgment in favor of the plaintiff (Miss Knisley) 
it would be necessary to hold that where the statutes im: a duty 
on the employer it is not possible for the employee to waive the pro- 
tection of the statutes under the common-law doctrine of obvious 
risks, * * ‘There is no rule of pano policy which prevents an 
employee from deciding, in view of the difficulties of securing other 
employment, that it may not be wise to accept employment subject 
to the rule of obyious risks. 


Therefore, Miss Knisley, a poor, powerless young working 
woman, unable to get another job, and unwilling to starve, de- 
cided to work in danger rather than starve in safety. And, 
with that end in view, she absolved Mr. Pratt from his obliga- 
tion to obey the laws of New York, so far as any consequences 
to herself were concerned. 


The statute does indeed protect a certain class of employees, but 
it does not deprive them of their right to manage their own affairs. 


In other words, Miss Knisley, driven, as the court intimates, 
by lack of other employment into Mr. Pratt’s factory, and there 
obliged, by fear of discharge, to operate cogwheels unlawfully 
left unguarded, was exercising her inalienable right to manage 
her own affairs aud was stili a free woman and a mangled 
cripple in spite of the statutes. 

It is surprising how. little gratitude people like Miss Knisley 
show toward the courts for such splendid vindications of their 
personal liberty. Miss Knisley wanted the right to work in 
safety. The courts gave her the right to work in danger. 
She wanted an oasis of practical security. The courts gave 
her a-mirage of theoretical liberty. She was not grateful for 
the exchange. 

Workers may work in insanitary surroundings, unsafe mines 
and mills, with unguarded machinery, and when they so toil 
they do so at their own risk; they have the right not to ac- 
cept such employment. But who among humane, broad-minded 
men accepts that doctrine now? We are endeavoring to get 
away from it, both by organized workmen with their employers 
and by legislation. Is there anyone who will claim that the 
right of workingmen to toil under such risky conditions of work 
is a right? Courts may assert those rights, but these are aca- 
demic rights, which the workers do not want and from which 
they hope to be relieved. 

The right of association, the right to exercise their normal 
activities, the right to demand a norma! workday, the right to 
demand sanitary surroundings, the safeguarding of machinery, 
and an equitable wage in accordance with the American stand- 
ard of living, and the associated effort to accomplish these things 
may be denied by the interpretation of laws and by injunctions 
and by threats of contempt proceedings. And what then? Do 
you think that the organizations of the working people of Amer- 
ica, whieh have done so much to bring light and hope into the 
lives of our working people, are going to be crushed? Do you 
think that the organizations of labor, that have taken the chil- 
dren out of the factories and workshops and the mills and the 
mines and given them the opportunity of going to school, to be 
in the homes and in the playgrounds, that they may enjoy the 
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sunshine and grow into manhood and womanhood of the 
future—do you think that these organizations are going out of 
existence? Those who are making an effort to crush them out 
had better reckon well what the result will be if they succeed. 

The underlying methods of the organized labor movement are 
American—the Anglo-Saxon method of reaching the conscience 
and the interest and the humanity and the sense of fair dealing 
among men. Outlaw the organized labor movement, send their 
officers and active members to prison for exercising their con- 
stitutional and legal rights, then you will have made their or- 
ganization impossible; and after the disbandment of organized 
labor, what then? Is it conceivable what the conditions of the 
American working people would be if they attempted to deal 
individually with their employers—the great concentration of 
industry and wealth? 

Can anyone imagine what the conditions of the American 
working people would be to-day, face to face with the great 
corporations and trusts and combinations, with their wonderful 
plants, their tremendous machinery, with the development of 
industry, with the tools of labor alienated from the worker, 
where the work is divided and subdivided and specialized. 
What chances for a redress of a grievance or the retainment of 
their rights would the workers have acting in their individual 
capacity? It is not organized labor which takes away from 
the labor people their individual rights and sovereignty. It is 
modern industry, modern capitalism, modern corporations and 
trusts. ‘The workingmen in modern indastry lose their in- 
dividuality as soon as they start to work in a modern industrial 
plant, and that individuality can only be regained by organiza- 
tion. They gain in social and industrial importance by their 
association with other fellow workers. 


I do not deny that sometimes there are unwise and dishonest 
men in a representative capacity in the trade-union movement, 
but that is true in all organizations. Fraternal organizations 
sometimes develop unscrupulous and dishonest officers, com- 
mercial organizations are not free from it; and even the 
churehes are not free from it. I maintain, however, and I be- 
Weve that facts will bear me out, that there is a smaller per- 
centage of dishonest and unscrupulous men in the labor asso- 
ciations than in the commercial and other associations. Many 
of the leaders of the trade-union movement have lived a life 
of sacrifice that they might exercise their influence for the up- 
lift and betterment of the workers of thé country. It is too 
much to expect that organized labor will not make mistakes 
and sometimes select unscrupulous men to represent them, and 
it is too much to expect that they will not make other mistakes 
in the future as they have in the past. No one claims that the 
upward struggle to give workingmen greater freedom and in- 
dependence has not gone forward with the bitterness and 
hatred of war. Trade-unionism is not an ideal institution, but 
it has been a potent factor in the upward march of the human 
race. So let us do our duty as representatives of the great 
masses of the people and pass measures that will protect 
ee working people in their fundamental and constitutional 
rights. : 

It was not long ago that the workingmen’s little children were 
penned in the constant whirr and din of the spinning wheels 
of England for 10, 12, and even 14 hours a day; and it is due 
to the trade unionists of England that these inhuman condi- 
tions are gone forever. Every step of advancement of organ- 
ized labor has been stubbornly fought by employers, who con- 
tended that not only their fortunes but the prosperity and great- 
ness of the country rested upon the unpaid labor of these weary 
and helpless slaves. If we were to permit the labor organiza- 
tions of to-day to be destroyed, and if the trade-unionists should 
falter and grow faint-hearted and should give up their demaud 
for recognition, if the field should be abandoned to the working 
out of cruel industrial laws, to the employers or their agents, 
then the great sea of wenk and helpless men, women, and chil- 
dren would sweep away the industrial bulwarks that organized 
labor has thrown up against utter poverty and misery. Then 
America would live over again the dark industrial history that 
England has passed through. 

To prevent trade-unionism from being conquered, to main- 
tain the best condition in shop, mine, mill, and factory, and 
strive for better still, to save the workman from long hours of 
toil and provide a shorter day, it is necessary to pass laws that 
will prevent the usurpation of power by the judges, which has 
been so effectively used in industrial disputes to assist the un- 
fair employer in impairing the usefulness of the trade-unions 
and destroying the constitutional and legal rights of its officers 
and members, 

The late John P. Altgeld, ex-governor of the State of Illinois, 
that faithful servant of the people who gave his life in the 
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battle of the people against greed and avarice, in a speech in 
Philadelphia, Pa., September 5, 1897, said: 


The corporations discovered years ago that to control the construc- 
tion of the law was even more important than to control the making 
of it, as the Federal judges hold office for life, are independent of the 
people, and surrounded by moneyed influence. The corporations have 
constantly labored to secure the appointment to the Federal bench of 
men whom they believed would be their friends—that is, men who by 
nature, education, and environment would be in sympathy with them, 
and they now fly to these courts like the ancient murderers fled to 
cities of refuge. They do not buy these courts because it is not neces- 


Sary. 

Some years Congress passed the interstate-commerce law for the 
purpose of protecting the Psa against overcharge and unjust dis- 
criminations. The corporations opposed this law, and have succeeded 
in getting the Federal courts to destroy it by construction. 

Again, Congress pa an income-tax law to com the concentrated 
wealth of the land to bear its share of the burdens of government. 
For a hundred years such laws had been held to be constitutional by the 
Supreme Court, but this time the great corporations objected, and the 
Supreme Court at once came to their rescue and held the law to be 
unconstitutional. The favor or the opposition of the corporations has 
come to be almost the sole test of the constitutionality of law. 

Congress has passed some antitrust laws for the protection of the 
public, but they are ese sneered at by the Federal courts, and to-day 
— pst lng: of trusts almost the only industry that prospers in 

country. 

Nearly all efforts to curb corporations or to bring great offenders 
to justice have been failures. In many cases the law and the courts 
Seem to assume an apologetic attitude when 77 men whose forms 
have been made rotund by ill-gotten millions, while in many other cases 
both the law and the courts become terrible in their majesty when 
dealing with men whose forms are bent, whose clothes are poor, and 
whose stomachs are empty. The fact that the bony and industrious 
hands of these men helped to create the capna that is now setting its 
heel on their necks and crushing their families does not help them. 

Not content with the law as they found it, the Federal courts, in 
their eagerness to serve the corporations, have Laie 5 the functions 
belonging to the legislative and executive branches of the Government 
fan ae invented a new form of tyranny called Government by in- 
unction.” 

During the entire century in which this continent was developed.“ 
when our railroads, our factories, and our cities were built, no govern- 
e injunction was heard of, nor is it heard of in any other coun- 
try to-day. The law of the land was ample for all purposes. Life and 
property were protected, order was maintained, law was enforced, and 
our Nation became the wonder of the earth. And the law of the land, 
as it existed for over a century, is ample for every purpose to-day. 

But when the great leađers of industry began to pass away then 
there came to the front a class of manipulators who knew nothing about 
the art of banana; but who had learned the art of 5 robbery, 
and these manipulators and plunderers demand a new form of govern- 
ment. The former leaders allowed the laborer a little of the bread he 
toiled for, but the new manipulator wanted it all. The laborers were 
entirely at the mercy of these men. They first got bungry and then 
restive, a whip was needed to restore contentment, and the Federal 
courts promptly furnished it. 

Government by injunction operates this way: When a judge 
do something not authorized by law, he simply makes a law to suit 
himself. That is, he sits down in his chamber and issues a kind of 
ukase which he calls an injunction against the people of an entire com- 
munity, or of a whole State, forbidding whatever he sees fit to forbid, 
and which the law does not forbid, and commanding whatever he sees 
fit to command, and which the law does not command, for when the law 
forbids or commands a o Judge h injunction is necessary. Having thus 


wants to 


issued his ukase the same judge has men arrested and sometimes dragged 

50 or a hundred miles away from their homes to his court on a charge 

of violating the injunction—that is, contempt of the court. And the 

men after — in prisons a while are tried—not by a jury, as is re- 

3 by the Constitution, when a man is charged with a crime—but 
ey are tried by the same judge whose dignity they are charged with 

having offended, and they are then sentenced to prison at the mere 
leasure of this judge, who is at once legislator, judge, and execu- 
oner. 

When the Czar of Russia issues a ukase, he leaves it to other men to 
enforce, but not so with these judges, Let us cite just a few examples 
out of a number. z 

Several years ago it was charged that the Northern Pacific Railroad 
had been robbed by the men who controlled it of over $60,000,000. 
These same men went before Judge Jenkins, of Milwaukee, and got 
him to appoint three of their friends receivers of the road, and these 
receivers, instead of collecting the money alleged to have been wrong- 
fully abstracted, p ed to cut down the wages of the operatives 
without any notice to them, and for fear these operatives might get 
restless these vers went before this same Judge Jenkins and got 
him to Issue an Injunction forbidding the operatives from leaving the 
employment of the railroad. About the same time a large number of 
employees on a California railroad refused to go to work because the 
were not paid, and a Judge Ross, who was operating the road throug 
his court, an order commanding them to go to work and threat- 
ened to send them to jail if they refused. Since that almost every- 
thing that a corporation lawyer could think of has been covered by 


injunctions. 

Recently a judge in West Virginia issued an injunction forbidding the 
exercise of free and actually forbidding men from marching on 
the h might be. There are a 


It will be noticed that these injunctions are simply a whip with 
which to lash the back of labor. It is also apparent that if they suc- 
‘ceed, they must ultimately destroy the interests in whose behalf they 
are now issued and that they are, therefore, shortsighted; for if the 
laborers of this country are ever reduced to the helpless condition of the 
laboring classes in some European countries—a condition in which they 
will have no purchasing power—the great American market must dis- 
appear and our great railroads and industrial properties will not be 
worth 50 cents on the dollar. 

this proceeding, we find that it entirely supersedes gov- 
law according to the forms of law as guaranteed by 
tion, and it substitutes government according to the whims, 
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caprice, or prejudice of an Individual, and is, therefore, a clear usurpa- 
tion of power and crime. 

Second. When the law forbids or commands something no Injunc- 
tion is necessary. When, therefore, an injunction forbids or commands 
something that Is not forbidden or commanded by law it is legislation 
pure and simple and therefore a usurpation of power and a violation 
ia Fetes con tution and is high crime within the meaning of that 

rumen 

Third. It is the function of the legislature to define crime and to 
declare what acts shall be punishable, and also to fix the punishment; 
and when, therefore, a judge undertakes to do these things he usurps 
the functions of the legislature. 

Fourth. The law has created special tribunals and special machinery 
to enforce the criminal law, and courts of chancery have no power to 
arrogate this to themselves and substitute contempt proceedings for the 
forms prescribed by law. In those cases in which an injunction is made 
to cover what is already forbidden by law it is simply a device to rob 
a man of a trial by jury, for when he is charged with violating the law 
he must be tried a jury according to the forms of law; but when 
charged with violating an injunction he can be rallroa to prison 
without any ceremony. f 

Fifth. All of these proceed in the Federal courts are an attempt 
to do things that belong exclusively to the police powers of each local- 
ity, in tbe administration of which these courts can not interfere with- 
out being guilty of usurpation. 

Sixth. But depriving men of a trial by jury and 8 
their liberty and imprisoning them without a trial, acco to the 
5 prescribed by law, is a violation of the Constitution and a high 
crime, 

It is not necessary for me to say to he that republican institutions 
and government by injunction can not both exist in the same country. 
They are exactly opposite in character, and one or the other must 


e. 

If a hostile army should burn half our cities, or if a pestilence should 
carry off half our people, we would soon rally, and under free Institu- 
tions our Nation would be happy again. But by brushing away the 
very foundations of liberty these courts are committing a crime which, 
if unchecked, will cast a gloom over many generations and increase the 
sorrows of unnumbered millions of the human race, because it tends to 
wipe republican government from the earth. 

Even in conservative England they recognize the rights of the laborer. 
They recognize the fact there that the days when competition regulated 
wages are past. 


them of 


ize the fact over 
rpo: t if the laborer 
is left to their apie | 


with his fellow laborers so as to meet combination with combination, 
-and only by concert of action in refusing to work—that is, by a strike— 
can he secure anything like fair treatment. 

They also see that when organized laborers strike for the purpose 
of securing a raise in wages or impro their condition all laborers, 
whether organized or not, will derive a efit from it, if successful, 
and that, consequently, when some men in the midst of a strike are 
induced to to work’so as to defeat the purpose of the strike such 
men not only harm all their eat “ea but a the condition of them- 
da and their children, although they may get temporary bread by 

ng so. 

Recognizing all these things the governing forces of England per- 
mit the laborer to use all peaceable means to induce other laborers to 
join in the strike. He is simply forbidden the use of violence or to 

reak the peace. 

The practice of “ picketing,” that is, of sending men to induce other 
laborers to quit work through persuasion or any other peaceable means, 
is recogn as perfectly lawful. 

Courts there disdain to use their machinery as a mere convenience 
for corporate greed. 

The Government of England is monarchical. Here we boast of re- 
publican government and free institutions, Shall we allow the indl- 
vidual in this country to be robbed of even such rights and protection 
as a monarchy would give him? Shall the corporations of this land 
be permitted not ay to devour our substance, but also to destroy 
our liberties? My friends, let us save our institutions; government by 
injunction must be crushed out. 

If the Government takes some of the great corporations, then there 
will not be so many corporation men appointed to the bench. But the 
Constitution has pointed out a way to end these usurpations without 
having the Government taking the corporations, and that way is by 
impeachment. Every one of these judges, whether of high or low degree, 
who has been trampling on the Constitution and usurping power not 
given him, is subject to impeachment. 

The American pra le can remove every one of them and consign them 
to that infamy which is now emb; g the memory of Jeffreys. 

But this can not be done so long as Con, is made up largely of 
men who are mere corporation conveniences. It will be necessary to 
send men to Congress who will be true to the people. This may not 
happen the next election, nor yet the next, but it must come and must 
come soon. 


their nobler instincts they will soon be restored tb their inheritance, 


our land 
prosperity and happiness. 

Bat if they do not rise in their manhood and stand for the principles 
of eternal justice, then all is lost. 

This is Labor Day throughout the United States, and many beautiful 
things will be said about the dignity of labor, but I want to sa: 
that if our Government is not rescued from corporations, and if 
snaky form of government by injunction is not crushed, then it would 
have been better for your children if they had never been born. 


This speech was delivered about 17 years ago, and since that 
time judges have usurped power to an extent unheard of then. 


The Sherman antitrust law was passed, and, according to a 
statement of the author, never was i@tended to be applied to 
labor unions, but for the purpose of stopping corporations com- 
bining and monopolizing the products necessary to human life. 
That law never has been applied effectively to the criminal 
trusts and corporations, but has been applied to the labor 
unions, for which it never was intended, as in the Hatters’ case, 
an organization of workingmen, of human beings, where suit 
was brought and the organization was fined $222,000 and the 
members’ property attached for the purpose of discouraging 
them in their efforts to protect their interests. Compare this 
with the application of the same law in the case of a watered 
stock organization, as in the Standard Oil and Tobacco Co. 
cases, where the decision of the court was in effect, as said to 
the Standard Oil Co: Lou have been violating the Sherman 
antitrust law for all these years; you are violating it now; and 
you can continue to violate it for six months, and then you 
must find a new way to do the same thing in accordance with 
the law”; and that has occurred, and some of our district 
judges assisted in planning a way for them to continue in their 
8 of the people without getting into the coils of the 
aw. 

In his address to Congress in 1861, Abraham Lincoln, that 
champion of the people, said that he feared in the construction 
of government capital would be considered equal to, if not 
above, labor. He maintained that since labor created capital, 
labor was superior to capital, and therefore deserves much the 
highest consideration. He warned the working people not to 
lose the political power they then had, which, if surrendered, 
would surely be used to close the door of advancement against 
them and to fix new disabilities and burdens upon them until 
all liberty should be lost. 

In reply to a committee of the Workingmen’s Association, in 
New York, March 21, 1864, Lincoln said: 

The strongest bond of human sympathy outside of the family rela- 
tion should be one uniting all working people of all nations, tongues, 
and kindreds. 

If he were living to-day, he would exercise his great influence 
and power to strike the shackles of industrial slavery from 
ie workers of to-day as he did to free the black man in his 

me. 

During the last 30 years there have been great fortunes made 
in this country, generally at the expense of the public and often 
by methods that were criminal. It is a peculiarity of men who 
make fortunes in this way to clamor for a strong government. 
Being in possession of great power, they have been able to make 
an impression on the country, especially through those agencies 
which influence public opinion, and they have been able to, in a 
great degree, control the appointment of Federal judges, and 
have thus succeeded in getting many of their exponents and 
friends on the Federal bench until they have the country almost 
within their grasp. A century ago Thomas Jefferson, that far- 
seeing statesman who believed the people were capable of self- 
government, said that the Federal judiciary of this country 
were the sappers and the miners that would steadily and 
stealthily undermine the foundations of the Constitution; would 
gradually extend their own jurisdiction and absorb to them- 
selves functions of government that did not belong to them. 
This has been steadily going on until we recently woke up and 
found that instead of having three departments of government— 
the executive, the legislative, and the judicial—and those of the 
people’s own choosing, there was all at once in full operation 
entirely new machinery, an entirely new form of government 
never before witnessed anywhere else upon the earth, and that 
is government by injunctions and judge-made laws, whereby a 
judge, not content with deciding disputes that are brought be- 
fore him, not content with simply rendering decisions upon 
questions in litigation between man and man and coming within 
the jurisdiction of the Federal courts, at once converts himself 
into an administrator and undertakes to administer the affairs 
of the country, and not content with the law as he finds it, as 
the legislative branch of the Government has given it to him, 
he proceeds to legislate himself. He issues an injunction against 
an entire community without notice, practically prohibiting the 
doing of anything that he sees fit to prohibit, and in case of dis- 
regard in this injunction he takes it upon himself to send men 
to prison, although they may have violated no statute or trans- 
gressed no law. Where the law forbids a thing no injunction is 
necessary; the criminal court is the right tribunal to punish 
violation. Ah, is it not time that those who pretend to be repre- 
sentatives of the people in our great national legislative body 
should throw their influence in the balance to secure laws that 
will protect the rights and interests of the great working masses 
of our country? [Applause.] 
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The Excise Tax Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES L. BARTLETT, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 19, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 21214) to extend 
the special excise tax now levied with respect to doing business by cor- 
pee ions to persons, and to ee revenue for the Government by 
evying a special excise tax with respect to doing business by individuals 
an 


copartnerships— 


Mr. BARTLETT said: 

Mr. CoarrMan: I agree that this amendment should be 
adopted. I think it is wise to limit the tax on the net income 
of the person who is to be taxed. I desire to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I concur in the opinion that this bill is a just and 
proper measure; but I would much prefer that the House was 
in condition to vote for a straight income-tax law which would 
rench the incomes of the country and did not have to propose 
what is admittedly a scheme devised to meet an erroneous decision 
of the Supreme Court by using the words “excise tax” and 
levying the tax upon those who do the business of the country 
rather than declaring that every man should pay to the Goy- 
ernment a tax upon the net income that he earns over and 
above the amount limited by this bill. For beginning with the 
decision in the case of Hylton, Third Dallas, to the case of 
Pollock, in the One hundred and fifty-seventh United States 
Reports, the Supreme Court had decided in a number of cases 
that the fathers of this Republic and the framers of the Con- 
stitution intended that the great taxing power of this country 
extended to all subjects to raise the necessary revenue of the 
country, and that only taxes to be apportioned were taxes upon 
land and taxes upon the head. We know how that provision 
came to be incorporated in the Constitution. We know in the 
contest as to the payment of the debts of the States, the limita- 
tion of the importation of slaves, the selection of a permanent 
place for the seat of government for the United States, and 
the control of interstate commerce, was at last all compro- 
mised, this amongst the others, the South insisting, aided by 
the vote of Massachusetts, that capitation or direct taxes were 
only to be apportioned. This was done; and not until the case of 
Pollock against United States had any lawyer, or any man who 
had studied the Constitution, or any court, suggested that Con- 
gress was compelled to apportion taxes, except those levied 
upon land or those levied upon the head; and it was believed 
that Congress had the constitutional power, to levy taxes on 
all subjects and property, and that only in case the tax was 
laid on land or per capita was it necessary to apportion the 
tax amongst the States. : 

It my be well to call attention to some of the cases on this 
subject. 

In the case of Hylton, Mr. Alexander Hamilton was of counsel 
for the Government and argued that the “ act to lay duties upon 
carriages for the conyeyance of persons” was not a direct tax, 
and in the brief filed in the case he said: 

The only known source of the distinction between direct and indirect 
taxes is in the doctrine of the French economists—Locke and other 
speculative writers—who affirm that all taxes fall ultimately upon land, 
and are paid out of its produce, whether laid immediately upon itself 
or upon any other thing. Hence taxes upon lands are in that system 
called direct taxes; those on all other articles indirect taxes. 

According to this, land taxes only would be direct taxes, but it is 
apparent that something more was intended by the Constitution. In 
one case a capitation is spoken of as a direct tax. 

But how is the meaning of the Constitution to be determined? It 
has been affirmed, and so it will be found, that there is no general 

rinciple which can indicate the boundary between the two. That 
oundary, then, must be fixed by a apenes of arbitration, and ought to 
be such as will involve neither absurdity nor inconvenience, 

The following are presumed to be the only direct taxes: ` 

Capitation or poll taxes. 

‘Taxes on lands and buildings. 

General assessments, whether on the whole property of individuals or 
on their whole real or personal estate; all else must of necessity be con- 
sidered as indirect taxes. 


Judge Chase, in pronouncing the opinion of the court, said: 


I think an annual tax on carriages for the conveyance of persons 
may be considered as within the power granted to Congress to lay 
duties. The term duty is the most comprehensive next to the generical 
term tax; and practically in Great Britain, whence we take our general 
ideas of taxes, duties, imposts, excises, customs, etc., embraces taxes on 
1 tolls for passages, etc., and is nos confined to taxes on importa- 
tion only. 

It seems to me that a tax on expense is an indirect tax; and I think 
an annual tax on « carriage for the conveyance of persons is of that 


kind, because a ¢arriage is a consumable commodity, and such annual 
tax on it is on the expense of the owner. 

I am inclined to think, but of this I do not give a judicial opinion, 
that the direct taxes contemplated by the Constitution are only two, to 


wit, a capitation or poll tax, simply with rd to property, profes- 
sion, or any other circumstance, and a tax on land. I doubt whether a 
tax by a general assessment of personal property within the United 
States is included within the term direct taxes. 


And this view was concurred in by the other judges. 
In Bank v. Fenno (8 Wall), the court said, speaking through 
the Chief Justice: 


It may be rightly assumed, therefore, that in the practical construc- 
tion of the Constitution by Congress direct taxes have been limited to 
taxes on land and hy Heal eps ry and taxes on polls or capitation taxes. 

And this construction is entitled to great consideration, especially in 
the absence of anything adverse to it in the discussions of the conven- 
non which framed, and of the conventions which ratified, the Consti- 
ution. 

What does npposr in those discussions, on the contrary, supports the 
construction. . Madison informs us that Mr. King asked what was 
the precise meaning of direct taxation and no one answered. On an- 
other day, when the question of proportioning N to taxa- 
tion, and both to the white and three-fifths of the slave inhabitants, 
was under consideration, Mr. Ellsworth said, “In case of a poll tax 
there would be no difficulty,” and, speaking doubtless of direct taxa- 
tion, he went on to observe, The sum allotted to a State may be levied ` 
without difficulty, according to the plan used in the State for raising 
is own 2 15 All this doubtless shows uncertainty as to the true 
meaning of the term direct tax, but it indicates, also, an understanding 
that direct taxes were such as may be levied by capitation, and on 
lands and appurtenances, or, pornaps, by valuation and assessment of 
personal property upon general lists. For these were the subjects from 
which the States at that time usually raised their principal supplies. 

This view received the sanction of this court two years before the 
enactment of the first law imposing direct taxes eo nomine. 

* + $ * $ 0 * 


And further in the same case the Chief Justice said: 


“Taxes on houses, lands, and other permanent real estate have 
always been deemed to be direct taxes, and capitation taxes, by the 
express words of the Constitution, are within the same category; but 
it has never been decided that any other legal. exactions for the sup- 

rt of the Federal Government fall within the condition that unless 
ald in proportion to numbers the assessment is invalid.” 

All these cases are indistinguishable in te from the case now 
before us, and py are decisive against the plaintif in error. 

The question, t is a direct tax? is one exclusively in American 


1 The text writers of the country are in entire accord on 
e subject. 
Mr. Justice Story says all taxes are usually divided into two classes, 


those which are direct and those which are Indirect, and that “ under 
the former denomination are included taxes on land or real property 
and under the latter taxes on consumption.” 1 Const., sec. 950.) 

Chancellor Kent, speaking of the case of Iton v. United States, 
says: “ The better 8 seemed to be that the direct taxes contem- 
plated by the Constitution were only two, viz, a capitation or poll tax 
and a tax upon land.” 1 Com., 2 See also Cooley, Taxation, p. 5, 
note 2; 3 Const. w, 157; Sharswood’s Blackstone, 308, note; 
Rawle, Const., Ô; Sergeant, Const., 305.) 

We are not aware that any writer since Hylton v. United States was 
Dore has expressed a view of the subject different from that of these 
authors. 

Our conclusions are that direct taxes within the meaning of the 
Constitution are only capitation taxes as expressed in that instrument 
and taxes on real estate, and that the tax of which the plaintiff in 
error complains is within the category of an excise or duty. 

And so we might follow and trace the decisions and show that 
the court had upheld the right of Congress to tax carriages, 
bank circulation, tax on incomes—as they held in Springer's 
case—and a tax on successions and inheritances, in each case 
holding that such a tax was not a direct tax. 

Then we come to the Pollock case (157, 158 U. S.), in which 
a majority of the court decided the income-tax act of 1894 was 
unconstitutional, to which I will now refer. 


THE POLLOCK CASE, 


In this case the Supreme Court by the narrow margin of one 
vote reversed what was believed to be the accepted rule, that a 
tax upon incomes was not a direct tax and could be levied by 
Congress without complying with the rule of apportionment 
prescribed in the case of capitation and direct taxes. Up to 
that time and for a hundred years prior thereto, commencing 
with the case of Hylton against The United States and ending 
with the case of Springer against The United States, reported in 
the One hundred and second United States Report, it had been 
held that capitation taxes and taxes on land were the only direct 
taxes. I will not say that this decision aroused the indignation 
of the people, but it did create dissatisfaction with and distrust 
of the court; and from the date of the rendition of that decision 
until now there has been a constant demand on the part of the 
Democratic Party- and the Democratic masses that something 
should be done which would compel the wealth of the Nation to 
pay its just proportion of the taxes for the support of the Goy- 
ernment. I should gladly vote for a bill which would levy a tax 
upon incomes and require the Government officials to collect it, 
and let the court again have the opportunity to pass upon the 
question. I have great respect for the courts of the country and 
a very high and exalted respect for the highest court of our 
country and the greatest court in the world; but I respectfully 
say that that decision by the majority of the court in the 
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income-tax case can not be sustained or justified in principle or 
in justice. It has done more to create want of confidence in the 
court than any decision rendered in recent years. 

The members of the Supreme Court who dissented from that 
decision, and who are as able as any of the members of the 
court at that time, in their dissenting opinions criticized the 
decision of the majority of the court in as severe terms as I 
would care to employ. They said that the decision disregarded 
the former adjudications of the court and the settled principles 
of the Government, that it might well excite the gravest appre- 
hensions, and that the decision would provoke a contest in this 
country from which the American people would have been spared 
if the court had not overturned its former adjudications; that 
respect for the Constitution would not be inspired by the narrow 
and technical construction which the court had given that in- 
strument; that the court had resuscitated an argument that had 
been exploded in the Hylton case and that had lain practically 
dormant for a hundred years; that it was fraught with immeas- 
urable danger for the future of the country and that it ap- 
proached the proportions of a national calamity; that it was a 

. judicial amendment to the Constitution; and that the decision 
was fraught with danger to the court, to each and every citi- 
zen, and to the Republic. No citizen would have expressed his 
disapproval of the decision in more apt terms, and, so far as I 
am concerned, I am content to repeat the criticisms of the 
judges who dissented and to adopt them as my views and criti- 
cisms of the decision. 

As I have already stated, it was believed that the rule estab- 
lished by the Hylton case was that only land and capitation 
taxes fell within the definition of direct taxes. 

The Supreme Court, in its -opinion, followed this definition 
and repeatedly announced it, and especially is that principle 
announced in the cases of Pacific Insurance Co. v. Soule (7 
Wall, 433); Veazy Bank v. Fenno (8 Wall., 533); Scholey v. 
Rew (23 Wall, 331); and Springer v. United States (102 U. S. 
R., 586). 

So that the judges whose dissenting opinions I quote amply 
sustain me in the assertion that this decision of the court, re- 
ported in the One hundred and fifty-seventh and One hundred 
and fifty-eighth United States Reports, overturned the decisions 
of the court for a hundred years prior thereto, and that, too, 
upon an argument presented to it which had been exploded by 
the court in the Hylton case, and which for a hundred years 
had lain dormant, but which was revived and made to do duty 
in nullifying the income-tax law of 1894. 

CRITICISMS OF THE DECISION BY MEMBERS OF THE COURT. 

In his dissenting opinion in the One hundred and fifty-seventh 
United States Reports, Justice White, after quoting many deci- 
sions which had upheld the constitutional power of Congress 
to levy an income tax, and showing that it was not a direct tax, 
said: 

If it were necessary that the previous decisions in which the court 
upheld this kind of tax should be Sug eh the power to amend the 
Constitution existed and* should have exercised. Since the Hylton 
case was decided the Constitution has been repeatedly amended. The 
construction which confined the word “direct” to the capitation and 
land taxes was not changed by these amendments, and it should not 
now 1 by what seems to me to be a judicial amendment of the 

ons — 


He further said: 

I can not resist the conviction that the court's opinion and decision 
in this case virtually annuls its previous decisions in regard to the 
powers of Congress on the subject of taxation, and is therefore fraught 
with danger to the court, each and every citizen, and the Republic. 

In his dissenting opinion, Justice Harlan referred to the deci- 
sion in the following terms: 

In my D ae to say nothing of the disregard of the former ad- 
indications of this court and of the settled practice of the Government, 

his decision may well excite the vest apprehensions. It strikes at 
the very foundation of national authority in that It denies to the Gen- 
eral Government a power whicb is, or may become, vital to the ve 
existence and preservation of the Union In a national 9 suc 
as that of war with a great commercial nation, during which the col- 
lection of all duties upon imports will cease or be materially dimin- 

But this is not all. The decision now made may prevoke a contest 
In this country from which the American people would have been spared 
if the court had not overturned Its former adjudications and h ad- 
hered to the principles of taxation under which our Government, follow- 
ing the repeated adjudications of this court, has always been admin- 
istered. 

But the serious aspect of the present decision’ is that by a new 
interpretation of the Constitation it so ties the hands of the ensure 
branch of the Goyernment that without an amendment of that instru- 
ment, or unless this court at some future time should return to the 
old theory of the Constitution, Congress can not subject to taxation— 
however great the needs or pressing the necessities of the Government— 
either the invested personal property of the country—bonds, stocks, 
and investments of all kinds, or the income arising from the renting 
of real estate, or from the yield of personal property—except by the 
grossly unequal and unjust rule of ope ase Fa among the States. 

The practical effect of the decision t is to give to certain 
kinds of property a position of favoritism and advantage inconsistent 
with the fundamental principles of our social organization, and to 


invest them with power and Influence that may be perilous to that 
rtion of the American people opon whom rests the larger part of 

e burdens of government, and ought not to be subjected to the 
dominion of a ted wealth any more than the property of the 
country should at the mercy of the lawless. 

In the dissenting opinion of Justice Brown we find the follow- 
ing language: 

It is difficult to overestimate the { tance of these cases. I cer- 
tainly can not overstate the t 1 l at the di ition made óf 
them by the court. It is never a light hing to set aside the deliberate 
will of the legislature, and in my opinion should never be done, ex- 
cept upon the clearest proof of its conflict with the fundamental law. 
Respect for the Constitution will not be inspired by a narrow and tech- 
nical construction which shall limit or impair the necessary powers of 


ongress. 

By resuscitating an argument that loded in the Hylt 
and has lain practical! dormant for a bondeod years, it fs inde to Go 
duty in nullifying not this law alone, but every similar law that is not 
based upon an impossible theory of apportionment. * * è 

It is certainly a strange commentary upon the Constitution of the 
United States and upon a democratic Government that Con has no 
power to lay a tax which is one of the main sources of revenue of 
nearly ev clyilized State. It is a confession of feebleness in which 
I find myself wholly unable to join. 

While I have no doubt that Congress will find some means of sur- 
mounting the present crisis, my fear is that in some moment of national 
peril this decision will rise up to frustrate its will and paralyze its 
arm. I hope it may not prove the first step toward the submergence of 
the liberties of the people in a sordid despotism of wealth. 

As I can not escape the conviction that the decision of the court in 
this great case is fraught with immeasurable danger to the future of 
the country and that it 3 the arb yr of a national calam- 
ity, I feel it a duty to enter my protest against it. 

Surely when the members of this high court itself thus ex- 
press their dissent from the decision, members of the bar and 
the people should not be expected to have confidence in the de- 
cision or to believe that it correctly decides the question, and 
they are justified in believing and asserting that Congress has 
been deprived by this decision of the power to levy taxes for 
the support of the Government in the way and manner intended 
by the Constitution. 

But even under the decision in the Pollock case I believe this 
bill will stand the test of the Constitution, and that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States will hold that it is an excise 
tax—a tax on the business and therefore not a direct tax. 
Because in the income-tax cases Chief Justice Fuller said: 

We have considered the act ay in respect of the tax on income de- 
rived from real estate and from invested personal property, and have 
not commented on so much of it as bears on gains or profits from busi- 
ness, privile; or 8 in view of the instances in which 
taxation on business, privilej or employments has assumed the guise 
of an excise tax and been sus as such. (158 U. S., 635.) 

Again, in treating the separableness of the unconstitutional 
from the constitutional parts of the Income-tax act of 1894, the 
Chief Justice said: 

We do not mean to say my we act laying br a rtionment a direct 
tax on all real estate or personal property, or the income thereof, might 
not also ny excise taxes en business, privileges, employments, and voca- 
tions (p. 637). 

Finally in the case of Spreckels (192 U. S.) the Supreme 
Court upheld a tax on the income of certain corporations, and 
in rendering the opinion said: 

It is said that if regard be had to the decision in the income-tax 
cases, a different conclusion from that just stated must be reached. 
On the contrary, the precise question here was not intended to be 
decided in those cases, For, in the crc on the rehearing of the 
income-tax cases, the Chief Justice said: “ We have considered the act 
only in respect of the tax on Income derived from real estate and from 
invested personal property, and have not commented on so much of it 
as bears on gains or profits from business, privileges, or employments, 
in view of the instances in which taxation on business, privileges, or 
employments has assumed the guise of an excise tax and been sus- 
tained as such.“ ` 

The most recent case is that of Stone against Flint, two hun- 
and twentieth United States. This decision upholds the corpora- 
tion-tax act of 1909 as being constitutional, although it levied 
the tax on the income derived from “all sources whatsoever,” 
restores our confident belief that the present court will uphold 
this bill if it becomes a law and, I feel assured, would sustain 
a straight income-tax act. However that may be, we should not 
fail to exhaust every means in our power which will give the 
Government the means to reach the incomes of those who thus 
far have escaped the duty of contributing from their large in- 
comes some portion to the support of this Government. 

As I have said, the decision in the Pollock case came as a 
startling proposition. I have no disposition to criticize im- 
properly the courts, and I shall not do so. I have a great respect 
almost akin to reverence for the courts. I believe that this 
tribunal, the Supreme Court of the United States, that presides 
over the destinies of this country, is the greatest court in the 
world. I would not indorse, I would not sanction, the utterance 
of any man, no matter how high may be the position he now 
occupies or the position he has occupied before in the history 
of this country, who would lay his unhallowed hand upon the 
courts of the country and submit their decisions to a plebiscite 
of the people or appeal from their decisions to the mob. 
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But I have a right to say here, as was said by the present 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, that 
in the decision rendered in the case of Pollock against The Insur- 
ance Company the construction which extended the words 
“ direct taxes” to other subjects than capitation and land taxes 
had changed the law as it had existed for a hundred years and 
was what seems to me to be a judicial amendment to the Con- 


stitution. Chief Justice White, then a justice of the Supreme 
Court, made that statement in his dissenting opinion in the 
case of Pollock against The Insurance Company. 

The court having made by a majority of one a judicial 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, it be- 
comes our duty to provide by law some way in which to reach 
by taxation the wealth of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 
I will not ask for any more. 

Mr. SHARP. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Un- 
DERWOOD]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, the Chair did not hear it, but 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Smarr} withdrew his objection. 
I hope the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] will be per- 
mitted to have the five minutes which he asked. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Georgia be allowed to continue for five 
minutes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. O Mr. Chairman, if any gentleman does 
not desire to hear me, that is all right. I have been physically 
unable to be here before to say what I had to say on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHARP] 
withdraws his objection, and the gentleman from Georgia will 
continue. The gentleman from Ohio withdraws his objection, 
does he not? 

Mr. SHARP. I withdrew my objection, Mr. Chairman. I 
thought that was understood. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not understand the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Georgia may proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? Does the gentleman 
want to proceed on the paragraph? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I desire to discuss the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s pro- 
ceeding for five minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I started to say that I had 
given this matter considerable thought in this Congress and in 
other Congresses preceding. In the Democratic national plat- 
form of 1896, which, in my judgment, was a new declaration of 
me independence of the people of the United States, it was de- 

red— 

That it is the duty of the Congress to use all the constitutional power 
which remains after that decision, or which may come from its reversal 
by the court as it may be hereafter constituted, so that the burdens 
of taxation may be equally and impartially laid, to the end that wealth 
may bear its due proportion of the expense of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, the House of Representatives passed the Ding- 
ley bill, and the Democratic minority presented an amendment 
to that bill providing for an income tax, upon which we had a 
vote, and it was voted down by Republicans. The House of 
Representatives also passed the Payne bill, and the majority 
reported a provision for an inheritance tax. When the bil! 
reached the Senate the Senator from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] of- 
fered as an amendment a straight income-tax provision. It was 
evident that the Democrats, united with a number of Repub- 
licans, were about to engraft upon that bill a straight general 
income-tax provision, and in order to defeat it, in order to pre- 
vent it, in order to fasten upon this country the further in- 
iquities of a protective-tariff law, what was done? The Presi- 
dent of the United States sent to the Senate a message in which 
he suggested that there be substituted for the inheritance tax a 
paragraph providing for the taxing of the incomes of corpora- 
tions. The President had, in his letter of acceptance, said: 

Although I have not considered a constitutional amendment n 
in the exercise of certain phases of this power, I believe that when- 
ever the tariff does not raise sufficient revenue Con can enact an 
crane sar law that will be upheld by the Supreme Court of the United 

a e 

And the President, when he sent this message, said: 

I have not changed my mind upon that subject. 

But in order to carry out the Republican program of not re- 
ducing the tariff, they amended the Payne-Aldrich bill by pro- 
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viding for the taxing of the income of corporations, and, cou- 
pled with that, a bill or resolution to submit to the people of 
the United States the question of a constitutional amendment to 
give Congress power to tax the incomes of all persons. So that 
if we have not to-day upon the statute books a real income-tax 
law it is the fault not of the Democrats of the House or of the 
Democrats of the Senate, but the fault lies at the door of the 
Republican Party; and the evasion of the enactment of that law 
lies at the door of the President of the United States, because 
it was suggested by him. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for this bill, because I wel- 
come any bill which is a step that will carry us back to the days 
when the Congress had the power to lay a taxing hand upon 
all the property of the people of this country without appor- 
tionment amongst the States, except when it levies upon land 
and upon the head. That is the accepted doctrine; that is the 
doctrine accepted by the courts. That was the idea of Mr. 
Madison. That was the idea of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. And that decision, which stands in our way to-day, so 
far as it was enunciated in the Pollock case, destroyed the 
power of the Government to raise revenue, even in times of 
utmost need. I for one believe that the great Chief Justice 
who now presides over that court, the only surviving member 
of the court that rendered the decision in the Pollock case, 
would to-day readily declare that he had already decided that 
the Congress already has the power to enact an income-tax law 
and that the decision in the Pollock case was “a judicial amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States.” [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. BARTLETT. 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Leave to do that has already been granted. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I did not so understand. 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend my 


Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. OULLOP, 


OF INDIANA, 
In Tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 6, 1912, 


On the bill 25069) making 

expenses of T ——— for the E Tune 30, 1913 

and for other purposes. 

Mr. CULLOP said: 

Mr. Speaker: In view of the great conflict going on within 
the ranks of the Republican Party for the nomination for the 
Presidency at the Chicago convention and the charges of bossism 
in that boss-ridden party, in a very recent issue of the In- 
dianapolis News an article appeared calling upon Col. Roose- 
velt to explain why he had not answered a few questions which 
the public would like for him to specifically answer in order 
that the people might know what his position is on these 
important matters of vital interest to many of the people of 
this country. The article is as follows: 


“ QUESTIONS THAT HAVE BEEN ‘ CAREFULLY EVADED’ BY MR. ROOSEVELT.” 
If you wish to bring the Progressives to Mr. Roosevelt, al- 


low me to suggest that you send to him an unbiased reporter 


and secure a verbatim answer to the questions which have kept 

the Progressives in doubt, but which so far Mr. Roosevelt has 

5 evaded in speech and interview. Some of these ques- 
ons are: 

First. Mr. Roosevelt declares that preference primaries are 
necessary to popular rule. Why did he not advocate them with 
La FOLLETTE and BOURNE a year ago? Why has he not insisted 
on them in Kansas, Missouri, Wyoming, and West Virginia, 
whose governors were four of the seven inviting him to run? 
Does he prefer the caucus system where he has the State ma- 
chine? Why did he not require Cecil Lyon to grant a prefer- 
ence primary at the Taft men’s request? Did he prefer to rely 
on Lyon and his 5,000 officeholders? Is Mr. Roosevelt for a 
preference primary only when the machine is against him, and 
against it when he controls the machine? 

“Second. Mr. Roosevelt professes to be against bosses. Did 
he not, when President. give the patronage to Quay, Platt, and 
Hanna; to Aldrich, Penrose, and GALLINGER, and thus help 
them to build their machines? When Cuxmins in Iowa and 
La FoLLETTE in Wisconsin were fighting to overthrow the cor- 
rupt railroad machines, did he not throw the whole weight of 
the patronage against them? Did he not continually exchange 
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favors with LORIMER, George B. Cox, and Senator GUGGENHEIM ? 
When La Fotterre, after making Wisconsin the best-gov- 
erned State in the Union, entered the Senate, did not Mr. 
Roosevelt join with the Senate bosses in attempting political 
and social ostracism? Did he in 1904 appeal to the people of 
Ohio or secure the delegates by a telegram to Senator Hanna? 
Is he now relying on the people of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio, or on William L. Ward, William Flinn, and Walter 
Brown? Has not Mr. Roosevelt always supported the bosses 
when they would advance his personal fortunes, and fought 
them only when they refused? 

“Third. Mr. Roosevelt denounces the use of patronage to 
gain delegates. Did he not in 1908 require Frank Hitchcock to 
spend the Government's time and patronage to this end? Did 
not Hitchcock, with his steam roller, unseat scores of legally 
elected delegates whom he could not control? Has not Ormsby 
Mellarg, of the steel corporation, spent the last three months 
in the South offering ‘inducements’ to Taft delegates to de- 
sert to Roosevelt, and filing contests where he fails? Did not 
Cecil Lyou recently threaten to take away the jobs of all Fed- 
eral officeholders who would not work for Mr. Roosevelt? Did 
not Mr. Roosevelt's national convention in 1904 shamelessly 
exclude the overwhelmingly elected La FoLLETTE delegates and 
seat the fraudulent delegation of the Wisconsin railroad ma- 
chine? Has not Mr. Roosevelt always favored * practical poli- 
tics’ when in his favor and opposed it only when used against 
him? 

“Fourth. Mr. Roosevelt talks much of his opposition to 
Lorimer. Did he not, when President, consort with LORIMER, 
and with the patronage aid him in building his machine? Did 
he ever denounce him until his expulsion was universally ex- 
pected? Did he not, after denouncing Lortmer in Chicago, go 
to Cincinnati and at a public reception place his arm around 
George B. Cox, the brutal boss, to whom his son-in-law, Lona- 
WoRTH, was looking for reelection? When Addicks was at- 
tempting to subjugate the deeent people of Delaware by the 
direct purchase of yotes with stolen money, did not Mr. Roose- 
velt strengthen his hands by giving him all the Federal patron- 
age? 
power and supporting him? 

“Fifth. Mr. Roosevelt preaches righteousness in politics. Is 
not our greatest political menace the lavish use of money? Did 
not Mr. Roosevelt in 1904 personally solicit from Mr. Harriman 
two days before election $260,000, whose only purpose at that 
late day could be the purchase of yotes? Did he not secure 
through Mr. Perkins equally great sums from the insurance 
companies, Standard Oil, and other great law-breaking cor- 
porations? Did he not select as manager and solicitor Secre- 
tary Cortelyou, the one men who had the power to expose trust 
secrets? If these yast donations were innocent, why did Messrs. 
Itoosevelt and Cortelyou fight every effort to examine the cam- 
paign accounts? Did not the Roosevelt committee this year 
spend in New York alone $59,000 against $5,000 for Taft? Did 
it not send $175,000 into Indiana? Have not its expenditures 
already aggregated close to $2,000,000? Are not two of the 
chief contributors George W. Perkins, chairman of the finance 
committee of the indicted Steel Trust, and Dan R. Hanna, in- 
dicted by the Government for rebating? Why does Mr. Roose- 
velt persistently refuse to make them known, except as in New 
York, where the law compels? Has he not always depended for 
success upon an enormous expenditure of money by the great 
moneyed interests who are breaking the Federal laws? 

“Sixth. Does not Mr. Rooseyelt’s political history warrant 
the lawbreaking trusts in preferring him to every other candi- 
date? In 1898 the Supreme Court squarely declared the trusts 
Illegal, and announced the President's duty to destroy them. 
Yet did not the capitalization of the illegal concerns grow dur- 
ing Mr. Rooseyelt’s administration from three billions to thirty- 
five billions? Could he not have checked at birth nine-tenths of 
them with a court injunction, as Mr. Taft checked the raise in 
railroad rates in 1910? Did he try to stop them? Did he move 
against Mr. Morgan's steel corporation, whose billion dollars of 
watered stock was given a market value only by raising the 
price of steel one-third? Did he restrain Mr. Morgan’s Har- 
vester Trust from charging the American farmer one-third more 
than his foreign competitor? Did he protect the poor from the 
steadily rising prices of Mr. Morgan's Coal Trust? Did he 
attack the Sugar Trust, managed by the father of his New 
York lieutenant, Herbert Parsons? Did he attack any trusts 
except Mr. Morgan’s enemies—Standard Oil, American Tobacco, 
and the packers? Did he not assist the Steel Trust in gobbling 
the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.? Did he not in the Outlook de- 
nounce Mr. Taft's prosecution of the Steel Trust? Has he not 
publicly indorsed Judge Gary’s plan of dropping prosecutions 
and governing the trusts through an administrative bureau, a 


Did he ever denounce those and similar men when in 


plan whose sure result would be the validation of the billions of 
watered stock? Has he not, despite the plain letter of the law, 
declared that there are good and bad trusts? Has he ever 
defined the difference, except by indorsing the Herbert Knox 
Smith letter, which advocated disregarding the Sherman law 
and standing by the ‘Morgan interests,’ because they had 
always been the administration’s friends, and had threatened 
that unless treated more Jeniently than its enemies they would 
withdraw their support and fight? And did not Mr. Roosevelt, 
under that threat, stop the prosecution of the Harvester Co.? 
He now denounces the Sherman law as a failure? Is any law 
proven a failure unless an honest effort is made to enforce it? 
It was clearly the Executive’s sworn duty to make the effort. 
Did Mr. Roosevelt? He says the law is obscure. Did he ever 
advocate removing the obscurity and leaving a clear statute 
against the private taxing of the people? Has he not made it 
clear that for those ‘malefactors’ who will support him he 
will nullify the plain letter of the law? Is not this the reason 
that George W. Perkins is his chief manager? Is not this the 
reason that the trust stocks have steadily risen with the in- 
crease of probability of Mr. Roosevelt's election? Is not this 
the reason that the Steel Trust officials in West Virginia, Penn- 
Sylvania, and Ohio have driven their men to vote for him? 

“Seventh. Mr. Roosevelt denounces Mr. Taft for not eliminat- 
ing steals from the tariff. Did he during his seven years ever 
try to eliminate them? Did he once make an effort to stop the 
unjust levying of tribute by his friends, the millionaire manu- 
facturers of steel, cotton, wool, and lumber? When, in 1904, 
he had decided to advocate the abolishment of these steals, was 
not the hurried visit of CAN NON, DALZELL, and Aldrich to the 
White House followed by the dropping of the tariff from the 
President's message? In 1909, when Dolliver, Cummins, and 
La FOLLETTE were preparing for their great fight, did he say a 
word to aid them? Did not the New York State convention of 
1910, which he absolutely controlled, laud the Payne tariff as 
the best ever passed and commend Mr. Taft for signing it? He 
now says he favors Mr. Tafts plan for a scientific tariff com- 
mission. Why did he not as President exert his tremendous 
power to help Beveridge win it? If this present stand is sin- 
cere, why is Lucius N. Littauer, the millionaire glove manufac- 
turer, who was prevented by Mr. Taft from inserting in the 
Payne bill his infamous glove and hosiery raises, now support- 
ing him with all his money and influence? Why are the West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Ohio iron kings all supporters of 
his? Why are the Lumber Trust and the Steel Trust and the 
Woolen Trust financing his campaign? 

“Eighth. Mr. Roosevelt makes much of helping to pass the 
Hepburn railroad law forbidding passes and rebates. Did not 
that bill greatly enrich the railroads? Are not the railroad 
managers strongly for it? Did it curb rates or overeapitaliza- 
tion? Did Mr. Roosevelt in his seyen years ever strike a blow 
at unjust rates or watered stock? Did he prosecute the traffic 
associations which the Supreme Court had declared illegal? 
Did he not instead seek to legalize pooling and thus permit the 
strong roads to prevent the weak from reducing rates? He 
denounced rebates, but did he prosecute or even dismiss from 
his Cabinet Paul Morton when clear evidence proved the latter 
guilty of rebating? He stopped the Northern Securities mer- 
ger, but was not the effect to double the value of Mr. Morgan’s 
stock in the two roads without lessening his control? Was not 
Mr. Harriman right when soliciting funds for Mr. Roosevelt's 
reelection he assured his predatory friends that the President 
was a loud barker, but didn't bite? Did not Mr. Harriman 
and the other magnates furnish his vast campaign fund in 
1904? Did they not throughout his seven years furnish their 
private cars and special trains cost free? And did he not con- 
tinually accept these favors from the men he was denouncing 
as ‘malefactors’ of great wealth? 

“Ninth. Mr. Roosevelt proclaims his great love for the com- 
mon people. Is not the greatest hardship in life to them the 
high cost of living? Did not that cost rise more than 50 per 
cent during Mr, Roosevelt’s term of office? Are not the chief 
causes of that increase the monopolizing of industry and dis- 
tribution by the trusts, the enhancing of prices by the tariff, 
and the high rates exacted by the railroads? Did Mr. Roose- 
velt use his vast power to prevent the steady rise of these 
privately levied taxes? Could he not have by injunction pre- 
vented the formation of the predatory monopolies and the il- 
legal traffic associations, and by supporting the progressives 
have eliminated the tariff steals? Did he? Hrs his hand ever 
been raised between the hard-working masses and his wealthy 
friends who are exploiting them? Is he now advocating any 
program which will bring relief? Does he now propound any 
policy for the benefit of the common people except the privilege 
of voting for him? 
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“Tenth. Mr. Roosevelt rightly denounces Mr. Taft for letting 
Dr. Wiley go. Was not Dr. Wiley forced from the Government 
service by Solicitor McCabe, who was appointed to his present 
position by Mr. Roosevelt? Does not Dr. Wiley say that he 
resigned because all his efforts to enforce the pure-food law were 
neutralized by the Remsen Board? Was not the Remsen Board 
appointed by Mr. Roosevelt without any warrant of law and by 
him given power to override Dr. Wiley’s efforts to prevent the 
poisonous adulteration of food? Mr. Roosevelt assumes the 
responsibility for the pure-food law. Does not Dr. Wiley flatly 
declare that Mr. Roosevelt had nothing to do with its enact- 
ment? 

“ Eleventh. Mr. Roosevelt declares that he embodies the progres- 
sive cause. Has he ever aided the progressive policies or the 
progressive leaders? Did he not with the whole weight of the 
patronage fight the rise of La FoLLETTE in Wisconsin, CUMMINS 
in Iowa, Bristow in Kansas, and Crawrorp in South Dakota? 
When the progressives in Congress sought to eliminate the steals 
from the tariff, to secure a scientific tariff commission, to clearly 
define monopoly and make its punishment easy, to secure the 
physical valuation of railroads as a basis for rates, to prevent 
the watering of stocks, to bring about the popular election of 
Senators and direct primaries, to enact an income tax, to abolish 
child labor, to secure publicity of campaign contributions and 
expenditures, did Mr. Roosevelt, by one act, aid them? When, 
despite the efforts of Mr. Roosevelt's Federal machine, the 
progressives in the House had become nearly strong enough to 
prevent the reelection of Speaker Cannon, did not Mr. Roosevelt 
defeat their campaign by advising Mr. Taft to treat with 
Cannon? After his return from Africa did he give a word of 
encouragement to the progressives who had already fought a 
splendid fight against intrenched privilege? Did not his 1910 
convention in New York unanimously adopt an extreme reac- 
tionary platform? Was it because Mr. Roosevelt did not believe 
the progressive cause could win? Why did he wait until 
La Fol LErrr's campaign of last fall foreshadowed a progressive 
victory before announcing himself a progressive? Why, now 
that he is rushing forward with vast money and a vast machine 
of unscrupulous politicians to capture the movement, does he 
carefully refrain from advocating the progressive principles, 
and seeking by aid of his great prestige to educate other millions 
of the common people to the importance of those principles to 
them? Why does he confine his pleas to fulsome eulogies of 
himself, ribald denunciations of his opponents, declarations of 
warm love for the farmer, workingman, and negro, and specious 
promises of special privilege to each? Why, instead of clearly 
stating the evils to be met and the remedies he will use, and 
appealing to intelligent patriotism to rally to a great cause, 
does he employ the language of the barroom and the prize ring, 
state half truths, appeal to unintelligent passion, fill the air with 
charges of fraud, use every ingenious means to win him the 
prejudiced and the weak minded, without committing himsel? 
to specific reform? : 

“If Mr. Morgan and his fellow exploiters, noting the storm 
of anger which their plunderings have aroused, realizing that 
they will be overwhelmed unless they can defeat the movement, 
knowing that they can not beat it by direct attack, possessing 
unlimited wealth and unequaled trains, were casting about for a 
plan to kill the progressive cause, and prevent interference with 
their schemes of exploitation, what shrewder plan could they 
devise than to run Mr. Roosevelt for President? Knowing his 
inordinate vanity and overwhelming ambition for the limelight, 
knowing that he barks loudly in a campaign but never bites in 
office, knowing his popularity with the unthinking and his 
unrivaled ability in every department of unscrupulous politics, 
would it not be a natural plan for them to array him in sheep's 
clothing, provide him with unlimited money and the tremendous 
organization which such money can command, and send him 
forth to throttle the movement by drawing to himself the dis- 
contented and the bard working but little reading and little 
thinking mass? And what more natural than that Mr. Roose- 
velt should accept this commission from these interests which 
have always supported him, and which he has always protected, 
relying for success upon blatant generalities, upon his skill as 
a practical politician, and upon the unlimited money of these 
wealthy breakers of the laws? 

“Does not the vast campaign fund he is using bear out this 
analysis? Does not the great activity of George W. Perkins, 
Dan Hanna, Ormsby McHarg, Medill McCormick, Billy Flinn, 
Cecil Lyon, George Karschner, and Lucius Littauer bear it out? 
Does not the rise of the stock market with every Roosevelt 
victory bear it out? Have not similar expedients undermined 
and overthrown most of the popular governments of history? 
Have uot similar tactics always been used in this country to 
defeat popular reforms?” 

. 


Banking and Currency. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LEMUEL P. PADGETT, 


OF TENNESSEE, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 14, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 25069) m appro} tions for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for year ending June 30, 1913, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. PADGETT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under leave granted to me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include as a part of my remarks an 
address made by myself before the bankers’ convention, at 
Knoxville, Tenn., recently on the question of banking and cur- 
rency. 

The address above referred to is as follows: 

Mr. President, gentlemen of the convention, it is a great 
pleasure to be with you to-day to meet the representatives of 


-sọ great and so important an industry as the bankers of such 


a great State as Tennessee. You will note that I say an indus- 
try. I believe that the bankers of the country are engaged in 
and are a component part of the great industrial business and 
development of the country and are contributing an important 
and essential part in the industrial development of our country, 
and are factors performing functions which are indispensable to 
the proper growth and development of all industrial enterprise. 
The commerce and industry of the country are so complex in 
their nature and there are so many factors contributing to the 
ultimate results that it is necessary that we should recognize 
all important elements of our industrial system if we are to 
have a correct conception and a rightful understanding of con- 
ditions in a comprehensive sense. Therefore, I address the 
bankers’ convention as a part of the industrial system of our 
country. 

I desire to congratulate you upon the interest which you are 
taking and the patriotic incentives which prompt your actions 
and the good which I believe you are seeking to accomplish, 
and are accomplishing, in the uplift of our social conditions and 
the betterment of our industrial affairs, and as patriotic men 
I believe that the bankers have an honorable ambition to 
ameliorate wrongful conditions and to add their contribution 
to a happier and more prosperous civilization in our country. 

Permit me to say in the outset that I do not know of any 
question that is of more vital importance, that is of deeper 
concern, of more intense interest to the American people and 
of more pressing necessity than a reformation of the banking 
and currency system of the United States. It is a question that 
in its ramifications affects every industry and every enterprise 


and energy of our people. And it is but elementary that a great 


organization such as the bankers’ association should take hold 
of this question to contribute their support toward the spread 
of the educational influences that are needed for a proper 
understanding and appreciation of its importance by the Ameri- 
can people. s 

When we recall the recurring collapses of credit, the break- 
ing down of industries, tbe prostration of enterprises, the giving 
way under pressure of our financial institutions, our credit in- 
stitutions, at the very time that they are most needed to support 
industry and to maintain credit in this country; when we re- 
call the disasters and the suffering of the great body of the peo- 
ple following such conditions, it seems to me that it is necessary 
to emphasize the overwhelming importance, the overpowering 
necessity of a system of banking and currency that shall be 
predicated upon correct scientific principles. 

We have had panics in this country so frequently and with 
such recurring certainty that we scarcely pass eut of one panic 
until it is a common saying upon the streets that we are getting 
ready to go into another. In the summer of 1908, when a sub- 
committee of the National Monetary Commission were abroad 
investigating and studying this question, in a conversation with 
Mr. Campbell, the governor of the Bank of England, he sajd to 
me that it was the fixed policy and practice of the Bank of 
England to furnish money at some price at all times to meet 
every proper demand. The importance of this statement im- 
pressed me so deeply that I began to think about it. I want 
to repeat to you by way of emphasis what he said to me—that 
it was the fixed policy and practice of the Bank of England to 
furnish money at some price at all times to meet every proper 
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demand. And my mind began to run back over the history of 
this country, and the fact stood out before me that there has 
never been a time when we had an institution in this country 
that could maintain that policy and that practice. And I began 
to think that if we did have in this country an institution of 
that character what would be its benefits and its blessings. 

I began to look further and asked myself the question: At 
what price has the Bank of England furnished money at all 
times to meet every proper demand? I am not going to detain 
you very long, my friends, with statistics, because I know that 
ordinarily they are dull and uninteresting. And yet that in- 
quiry brought to mind some facts that in their power are more 
eloquent than statement and carry with them a conviction of 
thought that overshadows any flight of oratory. 

Beginning with the reorganization of the Bank of England, 
September 5, 1844, to December 31, 1900, a period of 56 years, 
2 months, and 26 days, or a total of 20,570 days, let me give 
you some figures. 

During that period the maximum rate of discount was 10 
per cent, and that only in two years. During the panic of 1857 
the discount rate of 10 per cent continued for 45 days, and dur- 
ing the panic of 1866 for 96 days, making in the 56 years a 
total of 141 days in which there was a discount rate of 10 per 
cent, The discount rate was 6 per cent and above for 2,040 
days. It was below 6 per cent 18,530 days out of 20,570 days, 
or nine-tenths of the time. It was 3 per cent and below 11,340 
days. It was 2 per cent 3,409 days. It was 6 per cent and 
below 6 per cent 19,398 days out of 20,570 days. It was above 
6 per cent only 1,172 days. 

But let us take, if you please, the period from 1901 to 1910, 
a period of 10 years. The maximum rate of discount was 7 
per cent, and during that 10 years it continued at 7 per cent 
only 50 days. During the 10 years the average rate was 3.61 
per cent. Gentlemen, if we had an institution in this country 
that could steady the market rate of money and could furnish 
money to the industry and enterprise and support the energy 
and the industries of the country at a price such as I have 
called to your attention, as has been the practice and the fixed 
policy of the Bank of England for the 67 years past, what would 
it be worth to the labor, to the enterprise, to the industry of 
this country in all of its varied and multiform phases? 

But I began to look a little further. I turned to the Bank of 
France and I found that it maintained a similar policy and 
practice. And I took the same period of time, from September 
5, 1844, to December 31, 1900, and the maximum rate of the 
discount was 9 per cent for 16 days during the 56 years. The 
rate of discount was 6 per cent and above for 1,542 days, below 
6 per cent 19.028 days, 3 per cent and below 10,162 days, 2 per 
cent 2,027 days, 6 per cent and below 20,198 days, above 6 per 
cent 372 days out of 20,570 days. 

Take the years 1901 to 1909, inclusive. The maximum rate 
during that period was 4 per cent, the minimum was 3 per cent. 
The rate was stationary at all times at 3 per cent except in 
1907, when for 231 days it was 34 per cent, for 54 days it was 
4 per cent, and in 1908 for 14 days it was 34 per cent, and all 
the remainder of the 10 years it was 3 per cent. . 

Take, if you please, the Bank of Germany, and in comparing 
the Bank of Germany we must bear in mind that the present 
organization, the Reichsbank, began business January 1, 1876, 
but its predecessor which it succeeded and the business of which 
it took over was the Bank of Prussia. Running back with the 
two banks to September 5, 1844, and coming down to December 
31, 1900, the maximum rate of discount was 9 per cent for 63 
days in 1866. The rate was 6 per cent and above 1,158 days; 
below 6 per cent, 19,142 days; 4 per cent, 11,077 days; 3 and 31 
per cent, 2,818 days; 6 per cent and below, 20,142 days; above 6 
per cent, 428 days out of a total of 20,570 days. 

Take the period from 1901 to 1909, inclusive. The maximum 
rate was 74 per cent for 65 days; the minimum rate was 3 per 
cent for 333 days. The rate was 34 per cent for 466 days; 4 per 
cent 1,116 days; or practically two-thirds of the time 4 per cent 
and below. 

Now, my countrymen, these are not accidents. During these 
57 years of the financial history of those countries it did not 
just happen. It was not simply a fortuitous circumstance that 
these rates of interest or discount prevailed in those countries, 
but it was because in the light of experience, in the study of 
experiment, because there has been more experimentation in the 
world on the question of finance and banking perhaps than any 
other question in the world—more wild experiments, more wild 
theories advanced, all of which brought disaster—but out of 
these experiments and the study of these questions these people 
have reached a conclusion that was based upon correct scientific 
principles that brougfit stability and enabled these institutions 


to maintain the credit and support the industries of their re- 
spective countries at a fair and reasonable and just rate of 
charge for the use of money. 

I turn to the report of the comptroller containing a state- 
ment of the rates of the national banks of the United States for 
the year 1910. In the New England States the average interest 
on time loans was 5.53 per cent; the Eastern States, 5.66 per 
cent; the Southern States, 7.99 per cent; the Middle States, 6.55 
per cent; the Western States, 9.27 per cent; Pacific States, 7.83 
per cent; or a general average for the United States of 7.13 per 
cent. 

And then I looked for the State banks, and I find that in New 
England the rate was 5.50 per cent; the Eastern States, 5.85 per 
cent; the Southern States, 8.08 per cent; the Middle States, 
6.69 per cent; the Western States, 10.02 per cent; and the Pa- 
cific States, 9.37 per cent, or an average for the United States 
of 7.585 per cent. 

Are there not lessons for us, my countrymen, in the com- 
parison of these figures? If the industries, if the enterprise, 
if the energy of the people in France, in Germany, in England, 
can be supported, can be maintained, can operate upon a credit 
that is unbroken, unyielding, undisturbed by panic, can we not 
have the wisdom, the courage, and the patriotism to establish 
in this country an institution for our people that will be a 
great rock in a weary land, a shelter in time of storm, for our 
people when pressure comes and panic is threatened? I asked 
myself the question, If we had institutions in this country 
founded upon correct, intelligent, scientific principles that would 
organize the credit of this country, that would correlate the 
resources of this country, that would bring into harmony and 
unity of purpose the great credit of this country and make it 
available, what would be the effect upon the industries of this 
country? I mean the industries of the country from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, from the Lakes upon the north to the 
Gulf upon the south. Let us not think of an East, or of a 
West, or of a North, or of a South, but let us rise to that high 
plane of patriotic purpose where only we can say our country, 
our country as a whole—our country with all of its industries, 
with all of its enterprises, with all of its energies devoted to 
the upbuilding of our country and its institutions and the 
prosperity and the happiness of our people. 

What would be the effect in this country, if I may particu- 
larize a little more, among the farmers if they had such an 
institution—those who produce cotton, if you please, those 
who raise the thirteen, fourteen, or fifteen, or sixteen million 
bales of cotton each year, those who produce the six or seven 
or eight hundred millions of bushels of wheat or the 3,000,000,000 
bushels of corn, or those, if you please, who raise the millions 
of head of sheep or of hogs or of cattle that graze upon a 
thousand hills and feed in 10,000 valleys—if these farmers 
could feel that in the springtime as they go forth to plant 
they could be assured of a safe, a stable, and a certain money 
market that would support and maintain their industry and 
permit them to harvest and sell in the markets in stability and 
safety? What would be the effect in this country, if you please, 
upon the manufacturers—the cotton manufacturers, the woolen 
manufacturers, the iron manufacturers—I shall not detain you 
to enumerate all of the industries of this country—the men 
who weave, the men who bring together and employ labor and 
produce merchandise—what would be the benefit and the bless- 
ing to you, sir, if you knew that at all times, under all circum- 
stances, there would be in your possession the power and the 
eapacity and the opportunity to get money at a reasonable price 
to meet every proper demand? 

Take, if you please, the great transportation companies of 
this country that carry the products of the East to the West 
and bring back the products of the West to the East, or from 
the North to the South, or from the South to the North, and 
distribute the labor and production of this country so as to 
equalize conditions and to distribute blessings and advantages 
and customs and comforts all over our land, giving employment 
to millions of people—what would be the benefits and the advan- 
tages to them if they, too, knew that in all of their efforts and 
in all of their energy and in all of their calculations they would 
be made upon a safe basis and with security, with certainty 
that they could maintain their credit and carry out their pur- 
poses to a legitimate and a correct solution? 

And last in the enumeration—and I have saved, as it seems 
to me, the most important for the last—what would be the 
influence and the effect and the blessings and the benedictions 
upon the laborers of this country if they knew with absolute 
certainty that there was an institution in this country that held 
itself prepared and ready at all times to furnish money at a 
reasonable price to support and to maintain the great industries 
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of this country in all their forms—manufacturing, farming, trans- 
portation, and all—that could keep labor employed and pay a 
steady and a just labor wage? Ah, my countrymen, the banker is 
not the man that is most interested in this question. The banker 
can see the panic coming and can forefend against it. He can 
curtail his loans; he can call in his credits. The men who are 
most interested in this question, far more than the bankers, are 
the manufacturers and the farmers, the stock raisers, the trans- 
portation companies, and the laborers of this country, who de- 
pend upon the stability and security and reasonableness of the 
credit institutions of this country that underlie and support and 
maintain the credit system and the industrial systems of the 
Nation. While the banker may forefend, while the manufac- 
turer, to some extent, but to a less extent, can prepare and 
forefend, while the farmer can forefend to some extent, there 
stands the laborer who, when the crash comes, when the credit 
systems collapse and fall to earth, when he goes out of em- 
ployment, while these others may get some credit, although it 
may be a diminished credit, yet the daily bread of the laborer 
calls for cash, and he can not get it, because the manufacturer 
ean not get it from the credit institutions, the transportation 
companies can not get it from the credit institutions, the farmer 
ean not get it from the credit institutions of the country, and 
the result is that the great burden of a broken-down credit and 
a collapse of industry comes with crushing power to beggar the 
labor of this country. 

A few years since the burden of the discussion of this question 


related to the elasticity of the currency, and the whole argument, 


seemed to urge that all of the evils of the system were due to 
the lack of elasticity of our currency. It is true that the cur- 
rency is inelastic and fails to respond properly to the demands 
of business. One great fault with the present system is that 
the volume of the currency does not respond properly to the de- 
mands of business and does not at all times increase or decrease 
with the volume of business or the currents of trade. In fact, 
one of the greatest faults of our present system of the currency 
is its continued expansion and its failure to contract in volume, 
und the result is an encouragemeut to overtrading or unsafe 
speculation, leading ultimately to an inflation of the currency 
and no reserve currency left to meet the strain of legitimate 
business when such a demand arises. In many instances the 
volume of the currency has been governed largely by the market 
price of Government bonds, and as profits could be made by the 
purchase or sale of bonds the currency would be issued or re- 
tired without reference to the legitimate demands of trade. 

While we recognize this weakness of the currency system, yet 
a closer investigation of conditions and a more comprehensive 
study and analysis of the situation discloses that there is a 
much greater need for an organization of credit. What we need 
is a financial system constructed and organized along scientific 
lines that will so correlate and systematize the credits of the 
country that they will support industry and maintain business 
enterprise. In the financial panics which have cursed our land 
the trouble was not the lack of the existence of money, but it 
was the inability to use the money in existence. Our real need 
was a scientific organization of credit, a machinery by which 
proper use can be had of existing money and credit—an insti- 
tution which will bring together and organize into a compact 
mass the credits of the country, making one institution support 
another, so that there will be cooperation in all the credit in- 
stitutions of the country, and general support ‘of credit, and 
upon the faith and security of these organized credits to issue, 
when needed in the legitimate expansion of business or in a time 
of crisis or panic, the currency needed to maintain credit and 
support the industries and enterprise of the country and to give 
a guaranty of security and solvency and afford an opportunity 
to secure money at a reasonable price to meet every proper de- 
mand. 

We need an institution so organized that it can use the busi- 
ness and commercial paper of the country, which represent 
largely the aggregate commercial wealth of the country, and 
upon these credits issue a solvent currency redeemable in gold 
upon demand to meet the legitimate requirements of trade at 
all times and under all circumstances. England, France, Ger- 
many, and other countries of Europe have successfully solved 
this question and have institutions which for generations have 
not failed to meet promptly and at a reasonable charge every 
proper demand made upon them for ready money, and there is 
no valid reason or just excuse why we should not have in this 
country such an institution, and when I remember the many 
disasters and the fearful wreck and ruin wrought in this coun- 
try in the past and bear in mind the intelligence and patriotism 
of the American people, I am constrained to say that we must 
have, and we shall have, such an institution in this country. 


The National Monetary Commission, after great investigation 
and much research and painstaking study, and without preju- 
dice or passion, and free from partisan bias, have reported a 
measure which it believes is constructed along scientific lines, 
based upon correct and sound financial principles, and which in 
practice will support and maintain the credit and the solvency 
of all legitimate enterprise in this country. If the people of 
this country will lay aside passion and prejudice and give intel- 
ligent consideration to this question, as I am sure they will, I 
am confident that in the near future we will have an institution 
which will prevent panics and general collapses of credit and 
prostration of industries and give permanency and stability to 
the business enterprise and endeavor of our people, and financial 
panics and disasters will become a history. 

My countrymen, I wish that some power could aflame my 
tongue with words of wisdom that I might appeal to the Ameri- 
can people and convince and conyict their judgment and their 
conscience, arouse them to a determination that this country 
shall no longer experiment with this question, but that we shall 
arise above partisan politics, above narrow prejudices and pre- 
conceived notions, arise to a high standard of patriotic purpose 
and intelligent consideration and address ourselves to the study 
of this question with a fixed purpose and an honest desire to 
reach a correct conclusion, and to establish in this country an 
institution based upon correct scientific principles that will 
bring relief and prevent panic and distress in the threatening 
hour. 

Let us remember that this matter can not be compromised. 
Just so far as you compromise the truth falsehood exists. Just 
so far as you compromise the right error prevails. And just as 
well might the American people undertake to experiment with 
the law of gravitation or in a partisan, biased spirit discuss 
the movement of the heavenly bodies as by partisan discussion 
or biased purpose seek to change the great economic law, the 
great financial principles that are immutable, that when vio- 
lated bring disaster, and when maintained support credit and 
bring blessings. 

Now, I shall not detain you longer, friends. There are many 
phases of this question that we might discuss. The necessity 
for this is, as I said in the beginning, apparent. May I call 
your attention to the panic of 1837, the panic of 1856, the panic 
of 1873, the panic of 1893, and the panic of 1907 and various 
subordinate panics and stresses where credit has collapsed 
and broken down? Why, in 1907 I suppose it was the experi- 
ence of every man who hears my yoice to-day that there were 
days when you could not get money at any price; you could 
not convert Government bonds into ready money. Call money 
on the New York market went up to 180 per cent. There were 
other days when it went up to 120 per cent. Ah, my country- 
men, let us forget that there is any East or any West, that 
there is any North or South; let us remember that it is just 
exactly the same distance from me to you as it is from you 
to me, that what is for your interest, what is for my interest, 
what is for our neighbor’s interest is gathered together, and 
that our interests are all so blended together, the enterprises 
of the country so dovetailed and fitted together, that it is to 
the common good, the common purpose, the common patriotism 
that we are to subserve and that we are to study. 

And Jet us hope, let us labor, let us struggle, to so educate, 
so enlighten the public on this question—and when I say en- 
lighten them I mean interest them, because when the people 
give determined and fixed thought, unbiased and unprejudiced, 
they will reach a correct solution. Let us have an institution 
in this country which, as I said, may be a shelter in a time of 
storm, a rock in a weary Jand, a guaranty that there shall no 
longer be panics. I found when I was in England that the 
people have for the Bank of England a respect and a reverence 
second only to their respect and reverence for the Crown. 
Let this question be presented and considered as a great na- 
tional and international economic question, upon the right solu- 
tion of which depends the prosperity, the growth, and the 
success of our domestic and foreign trade, upon which shall 
depend the price which the farmer shall receive for his wheat 
and his corn and his cotton and his live stock, the price at which 
the manufacturers will be enabled to sell their products, the 
wages which the great transportation companies will be enabled 
to pay their laborers and the reasonableness of the charges they 
shall make for the services they render the public, upon which 
shall depend the stability and the permanency of the employ- 
ment of labor and a just and righteous wage to labor. 

Let us have in this country an institution that shall have the 
confidence and the respect and the support of the public, that 
will oo prosperity to our country and benediction to our 
people. 
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Analysis of the Tariff Board Report on Schedule K. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 7, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 2 aking riations ex- 
penses of the * hy oS year Re nig mes 30. 1919, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD said: 

Mr. Speaker: So much has been said of the Tariff Board, of 
its value, the exhaustiveness of its investigations, and the use- 
fulness of its reports, that the opinion of those competent to 
pass upon the board’s work is highly important. 

Mr. Samuel S. Dale, the foremost expert in the country on 
the textile industries, prepared an analysis of the report of the 
Tariff Board on Schedule K of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, 
which was published in the Textile World Record of June, 
1912. No informed person will challenge the standing and com- 
petency and impartiality of Mr. Dale. His analysis is a 
sweeping condemnation of the Tariff Board’s work. It demon- 
strates beyond controversy the futility of adding to the $550,000 
heretofore expended by the board. With this sum but 3 sched- 
ules of the law have been examined; 11 still remain. 

A careful examination of Mr. Dale's paper, which is herewith 
appended, will disclose the erroneous arguments advanced to 
perpetuate the board and shows the justification for its 
abolition: 

ANALYSIS OF THE TARIFF BOARD Report on SCHEDULE K. 
(By Samuel S. Dale.) 

The report of the Tariff Board on the wool and wool-goods 
schedule should be judged first by the extent to which the board 
has succeeded in attaining the professed object of its investiga- 
tion, namely, the determination of the difference between the 
foreign and domestic cost of producing the raw materials, 
and the partly and wholly manufactured products of wool 
manufacturing. 

THE DIFFERENCE IN COST FORMULA. 

This object has been definitely and repeatedly stated during 
the last four years, and recently by the President in these 
words: 

First, fixing the rates at giy + è based on the difference 
between the cost of production bere and the cost of production abroad, 
ascertained by means which preclude all doubt of the substantial ac- 
curacy of the calculation. 

In order to show what extent this object has been attained 
by the Tariff Board I have made the following list of the prin- 
cipal products affected by Schedule K, and annexed a brief state- 
ment of the information disclosed by the Tariff Board regarding 
the difference in the domestic and foreign cost of each: Raw 
wool, wool by-products, shoddy, worsted tops, roving, yarn, 
cloths and dress goods, carpets and rugs, underwear, hosiery, 
felts, and narrow fabrics. 


RAW WOOL, 


The method adopted by the board for calculating the cost of 
wool is stated on page 313, as follows: 


We have considered wool as the chief product and the receipts from 
mutton are offset > go costs. When the receipts from mutton are less 
than the total flock expense, the difference is called the “ net charge 
against wool.” When, on the other hand, the receipts from mutton are 

reater than the expense, the difference is the “net credit to wool.” 

Tad this net charge against or net credit to wool, divided by the num- 
ber of pounds of ook is the “net charge against or net credit to a 
pound of wool.” 


On the preceding page, 312, the board condemns this method 
in these words: 

Another method is to consider wool the chief product and mutton the 
by-product and to charge the total 8 costs to the mutton and 
credit the net income of the business to the wool. * èe * When, 
however, the receipts from mutton erigi the operating costs, the cost 
of producing a pound of wool, as found by this method, is nothing ; and 
when the receipts from mutton exceed the operating costs it is less than 
nothing. * © + It is evident that this method also is inadmissible 
because the cost of producing a pound of wool thus determined varies 
with the relative importance of the receipts from wool and mutton. 
When wool is the chief source of income and the receipts from mutton 
are merely incidental and relatively small, this method is approximately 
correct; but as the receipts from mutton become relatively more impor- 
tant, the degree of error increases, and when mutton is the chief source 
of income and the receipts from wool.are merely incidental, the futility 
of the method is clearly apparent. 


This condemnation of its own method was superfluous. The 
absurdity of a calculation by which the cost of wool is a posi- 
tive quantity under some conditions, zero under others, and 
under others the wool is obtained without cost, bringing a bonus 


with it, is self-evident. The report contains extensive tables of 
pee of American wool based on this misleading method of 
quiry. 

For the foreign branch of the wool inquiry this method of 
calculation, of course, could not be carried out in such great de- 
ge pot the results are given for Australian wool on page 11, 
as follows: 


The report itself supplies the proof that the board has failed 
completely to determine the difference between the foreign and 
3 cost of wool. The board admits this in these words on 
page 10: 


It is not possible to state in exact terms the actual cost of producing 
a pound of wool considered by itself. 


WOOL BY-PRODUCTS. 

These products include noils and the various wastes that are 
unavoidably made in converting wool and by-products into 
finished goods. They are inferior grades of raw material. In 
calculating the cost of wool goods the value of the by-products 
is deducted from the cost of the raw material used in order to 
determine the net cost of the latter. No part of the cost of 
manufacturing is charged to the production of by-products. For 
this reason the Tariff Board is right in the following conclu- 
sion, page 12: N 
5 comparison as to the cost of production of such products can be 


SHODDY. 

Wool rags may be properly classed as a wool by-product, and 
the omission of any reference to their cost is explained on that 
ground, but shoddy is a manufactured product for which rags 
are the raw material. The report contains no statement on 
the cost of manufacturing shoddy. 

WORSTED TOPS. 

In taking up the various wool products in their order of 
manufacture, worsted tops are the first for which the Tariff 
Board offers a detailed comparison of cost. A number of impor- 
tant features of the board's investigations of comparative costs 
will therefore be considered under this head, but it should be 
borne in mind that the remarks apply not only to tops, but to 
wool manufactures generally. 

The report gives a comparative statement of the domestic and 
foreign cost of converting wool into tops, but makes no attempt 
to give the cost of raw material. It is evident, however, that 
the difference in the total cost of a wool product must be known 
in order to apply the difference in cost principle in fixing tariff 
rates. The omission of any important item of cost makes the 
comparison worthless for that particular purpose. In the case 
of worsted tops the board has omitted the item of raw material, 
which constitutes approximately 90 per cent of the total cost of 
worsted tops. The reason for such omission is plain. The varia- 
tions in the cost of raw material, not only for tops, but for other 
forms of wool manufactures, are so great from grade to grade 
and from time to time that its determination is impossible. This 
impossibility in the case of wool fabrics was recognized and 
frankly stated by the board, page 628, in these words: 

The question.of raw material was eliminated altogether, since this Is 
such a fluctuating element. 4 

That is true of worsted tops as well as cloths. Turning to 
the board's investigation of the conversion cost of tops, atten- 
tion is called to the fluctuating and uncertain elements involved 
as outlined on pages 640 and 641 of the report. Admitting these 
fluctuations and uncertainties does not eliminate them, and they 
alone would thwart the purpose of the inquiry. But on top of 
all these factors the board informs us, page 641, that the mill 
records disclose “the widest divergencies” in the conversion 
cost of worsted tops: 


In attempting to arrive at the cost of tops from a consideration of 
actual mill records for a given period of time, we have found the widest 
divergencies due to the erence in 8 For a six months’ period 
in one mill the average cost of production for all tops was only 4.28 
cents per pound while for another six months’ period in the same mill 
running upon practically the same quality of tops the actual average 
was 9.37 ae pee pound. In the first per however, the output was 
about three and one-half times the output in the secon period. In the 
first case the mill was running bvertime and in the second case much 
of the machinery was idle, while the fixed and overhead charges con- 
tinued the same. 


The Tariff Board attempts to meet this situation by assuming 
a theoretical production on the basis of a full running time. 
This, however, is assuming a condition that is never found to 
prevail throughout the industry or continuously in any combing 
plant. 

If so much emphasis had not been placed on the difference in 
cost theory we might profitably stop here and accept the evidence 
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disclosed by worsted tops as conclusive that the theory can not 
be applied to the revision of Schedule K. As far as tops are 
concerned, we find that an item constituting approximately 90 
per cent of the total cost has been omitted entirely, because it 
could not be determined, while the items making up the remain- 
ing 10 per cent are subject to “the widest divergencies.” The 
conclusion is unavoidable that the board has not determined and 
can not determine the difference between the domestic and for- 
eign cost of tops. 
ROVING. 

No attempt is made to give the costs of roving separately. 
This cost is made up of raw material and the various processes 
up to and including worsted drawing. Raw material, as we 
have seen, is eliminated entirely from the board's calculations. 
The final process, drawing, is considered on pages 1031 to 1034, 
but, as in the case of woolen yarn, the figures relate to the labor 
cost only, all the other items of expense being omitted. We 
have noted the defects in the calculations for tops, the cost of 
which is included in the cost of roving, so that it is now neces- 
sary only to record the unavoidable conclusion that the differ- 
ence in cost has not been determined for roving. 

YARN. 

The noteworthy feature of the board’s report on yarn costs is 
the omission of essential details relating to the cost of carded 
woolen yarn. On pages 1025 and 1026 there are the reports of 
the labor cost of woolen carding in 26 mills. On pages 1040 and 
1041 are reports of the labor cost of woolen spinning in a like 
number of establishments. Nowhere is there a statement of the 
cost of the other items, such as raw material and manufacturing 
expense, which make up much the greater part of the cost of 
woolen yarn. The report deals in greater detail with the cost of 
worsted yarn. On page 645 there begins a general survey of the 
question. On page 646 are statements of cost for four separate 
weeks in one mill. It is rather puzzling to find the output given 
as “yarn shipped,” but accepting the figures as indicating the 
yarn spun we find the conversion cost varying from 9} cents on 
August 26 to 264 cents a pound on August 5, with the yarn 
size practically the same. No better proof of the impossibility 
of determining cost for the purpose of applying the difference 
in cost formula to the revision of tariffs is required. The board 
attempts to avoid this difficulty, as in the case of tops, by assum- 
ing a full output. Thus on page 646: 

In view of this difficulty the Tariff Board has adopted a general rule 
o; fering all costs on the basis of full normal output, as in the case 
Q . 

This is assuming a condition that never prevails for any con- 
siderable time throughout the industry. Moreover, the question 
arises, How did the board revise the cost returns received so as 
to determine the result that would have been actualy reached 
if the mill had been doing something that it was not doing? 

On page 650 the report says: 

Figures of cost were secured in . 8 from various manufacturers 
on actual samples, and in the second column in the table below are 
ayen the figures which represent the average of these various calcula- 

ons. 

From this it is evident that the board obtained from vari- 
ous manufacturers” in England estimates of cost of certain 
grades of worsted yarn. These estimates were averaged by 
some unexplained process and the results tabulated on page 650 
for the purpose of comparison with the figures obtained from 
American mills and revised by the board at Washington. That 
is the result, or, rather, lack of result, attained by the board in 
investigating the cost of the material, white worsted yarn, 
which of all the multitudinous products of wool manufacturing 
offered the least difficulty in such an inquiry. 

CLOTHS AND DRESS GOODS. 


The cost of cloths and dress goods includes the cost of the 
yarn and the conversion cost of the yarn into the finished prod- 
uct.. To include in the cost calculation for cloth the operations 
which the board adopted for the preceding processes would con- 
centrate in this calculation all the uncertainties and errors 
which have been referred to under the head of raw wool, wool 
by-products, shoddy, worsted tops, roving, and yarn. Moreover, 
such a method was impossible because of the omission of essen- 
tial items, as in the case of by-products and shoddy. The Tariff 
Board evidently recognized this dilemma, for a new start was 
made with yarn treated as a raw material and the cost calcula- 
tions for the preceding processes eliminated entirely. The re- 
port thus explains how this result was accomplished, page 628: 

An arbitrary price was assumed for different qualities of wool and 
yarn, this arbitrary 7 — being the actual price so far as it could be 
accurately determined for a given date. 

This method has the merit of boldness and simplicity, al- 
though it can not be claimed that it “ precludes all doubts of 
the substantial accuracy of the calculation.” The figures thus 
adopted by the fiat-of the board as a substitute for the cost of 


raw material and its conversion into yarn are termed “ prices 
for a given date.” This does not change the fact that they are 
not costs as contemplated in the formula. It makes the matter 
worse, for it shows that the board’s ideas were so unstable as 
to shift from production cost to price without hesitation. This 
confusion of ideas regarding cost and price is so complete that 
one of the estimates, No. 32, page 672, contains this: 

This gives a total cost of 86 cents per yard for those making their 
own yarn and 95.5 cents per yard where yarn is purchased. 

The adoption of the fiat figures of cost for wool and yarn 
would alone make the results of this part of the inquiry worth- 
less, regardless of the accuracy of the subsequent calculations, 
and for that reason it is perhaps unnecessary to say more on 
this particular point. Attention is called, however, to the fact 
that the list of the figures thus adopted by fiat for wool and 
yarn is omitted from the report. It is to be found on Tariff 
Board schedules 1128 and 1129. The following grades and 
prices are given in the list to cover carded woolen yarn made 
of wool and mixtures of wool, cotton, shoddy, and by-products: 


12 to 16 cut, one-fourth blood worsted waste and shoddy 
12 to 20 cut, one-fourth blood and shoddy (colors) — a OO 
12 to 20 cut, one fourth blood and noils (white) _...____ = 


12 to 20 cut, one-fourth blood and noils (colors 75 
12 to 20 cut, straight one-fourth blood (White 22 . 80 
20 to 28 cut, straight, three-eighths blood (White . 85 
From 20 to 28 cut add 1 cent per cut. 
Be CHG OOS White Carnonient nn hte ett came - 95 
40 cut, fine white carbonized ____~.... S a a la E ata 10 
2-12 to 2-18 cut, one-fourth blood worsted waste and shoddy— 50 
2-18 to 2-20 cut, in grease ~~... ee . 625 
2-18 “to: 2-20) Cat, In Colors Se ee Ss 70 
2-22 to 2-24 cut, skein dyed in colors 773 


There are no established standards for such yarns. They are 
spun from new wool of every grade; also from mixtures con- 
taining wool, cotton, shoddy, and by-products, in every imagina- 
ble proportion—some with the wool, cotton, shoddy, or by-prod- 
ucts omitted, and the mixture made up of the whole or a part 
of the remaining materials. Not only the proportion, but also 
the cost per pound of each of these materials varies widely from 
grade to grade and from time to time. As a result the average 
cost of the mixtures is subject to even greater fluctuations. 

Fixed prices or cost figures are equally absurd in the case of 
worsted yarn and wool. No feature of the Tariff Board's in- 
vestigation excites greater astonishment than does this substitu- 
tion of arbitrary prices for actual cost. This extraordinary 
method has evidently been adopted not only for American costs, 
but for foreign costs as well. Take, for example, sample No. 
26, page 667. This cloth is made of two grades of cotton yarn 
and one of worsted. The report says, page 667: 

The av cost of the yarn used was $0.692 per pound; the result- 
ing cost of the stock material in a yard of cloth is $0.55. 

The English cost of the yarn is thus stated, page 668: 

The yarn material for a yard of cloth is taken at a cost of 50.4088. 


These figures do not represent cost in any mill, either in this 
country or abroad. They result from some undisclosed system 
of estimating, based on arbitrary prices for foreign and domestic 
yarn. Such calculations do not come up to the level of ordinary 
guesswork. 

As was the case when studying the board’s cost figures for 
worsted tops, the temptation again becomes strong to leave this 
feature of the report with the conclusion that the case against 
the difference in cost formula has been proved, but so much 
emphasis has been placed on this formula that we will go on 
to the end of the list. 

CONVERSION COST. 


Turning to the inquiry into the cost of converting yarn into 
cloth, the fact claiming attention first is that the board's figures 
do not relate to the actual cost of the cloths, but to estimates of 
their cost. This is admitted on page 628, where the report, after 
stating the impossibility of determining the actual cost, says: 

The only method available was to start with certain specific cloths 
and get the most accurate estimates possible from a number of differ- 
ent mills on the cost of making goods of this quality. 

The inherent difference between actual cost as contemplated 
in the formula and an estimate of cost is evident. A manu- 
facturer may estimate the cost of a fabric regardless of whether 
the goods were made in his mill or not. He determines the char- 
acter of the raw material by the exercise of judgment and the 
construction of the fabric by analysis, and with these particulars 
makes an estimate of cost based on assumed conditions of mar- 
ket price of materials and expense in the mill. This, however, 
is not the actual cost, which is determined only by the actual 
manufacture of the goods, and it is the actual cost which is 
meant in the difference in cost formula. Not only has the board 
substituted estimated cost for real cost, but these estimates have 
been obtained under conditions that make irregularities and 
errors inevitable. 


The report states, page 629, that the agents of the board 
“visited the mills with samples and worked out with the proper 
officials the cost under each separate process.” The published 
results of their labors are found on pages 651 to 690, in the 
form of estimates of cost of 55 samples of American wool goods, 
and on pages 694 to 704 in the form of estimates of the cost of 
14 samples of foreign fabrics, 

Fortunately it is not necessary to rely solely on one’s own 
judgment or on the opinion of others as to the merits of this 
system of cost estimates. Three years ago, in 1909, the Ameri- 
can Association of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers adopted 
the same plan and submitted to, a large number of manufac- 
turers the specifications for three worsted and two carded 


woolen fabrics, with a request that estimates of the cost of 
these goods be returned to the association. As was done by the 
Tariff Board, uniform prices were assumed by the association 
for the wool and yarn. Following is a statement of the lowest, 
highest, and average estimates: 


Such figures are worthless, and it is certain that the estimates 
of the Tariff Roard are no better. 

The sole difference between the estimates of the association 
and those of the Tariff Board is that the agents of the board 
worked ont the figures with the mill officials in accordance with 
a definite system prescribed by the board. But a cost system 
can not be applied successfully in a mill on short notice. It is 
necessary first to apply a system for a long period, a year or 
more, in order to determine the cost per unit of production in 
the various departments of a mill. Not before this is done 
does it become possible to make a fairly close estimate of the 
cost of a given fabric when made in that mill under like condi- 
tions. An attempt, such as was made by the Tariff Board, to 
apply suddenly to a large number of unprepared mills a new 
system of cost estimating is calculated to give results as mis- 
leading and erroneous as were those obtained three years ago 
by the American Association of Woolen and Worsted Manufac- 
turers. This is evident from the details of the board's esti- 
mates. For example, the conversion cost of sample No. 1 is 
given as 8 cents per yard, and this note of explanation is an- 
nexed, page 652: 

Taking all of the cost secured by the board, from mills of all sizes, 
the average conversion cost is 11.1 cents per yard. 

This means that some of the estimates must have varied 
from § cents to considerably over 11 cents a yard. No two mills 
would agree as to the estimated cost, yet the board adopts one 
set of figures for each sample. Why was 8 cents selected for 
the figures given in the report when the average was 11.1 cents? 
And was this average calculated by a method that gave the 
mills an equal weight regardless of size? These questions may 
appear superfluous in view of the fundamental defects already 
noted in the calculations, but reference is made to them in order 
to make the analysis as complete as possible. For the same 
reason a review will be made of various other features of the 
estimates. 

A number of the estimates refer to fabrics made of wool yarn 
mixed with cotton or silk yarn. An application of the differ- 
ence in cost formula would make it necessary to determine the 
cost of the cotton and silk yarn as well as the wool. Nowhere 
is such cost given. Apparently arbitrary figures have been 
assumed for the cost of the silk and cotton yarn as well as for 
the wool yarn, and an average of the three calculated by some 
unexplained process. For example, sample No. 24, page 666, 
is made of a mixture of cotton, silk. and worsted yarn, and the 
“cost” of the three is given as follows: 

The average cost of the yarn described is 80.714 pee pound, making 
a total stock cost of 80.571 per yard of finished cloth. 

The plan pursued in the board's estimates of the foreign cost 
of the various samples is thus explained on page 630: 


The method bee a in securing foreign costs on American samples 
was similar to that used in this country. Samples of identical fabrics, 
cut from the same piece, were taken to England and to the Continent. 
These were shown to a number of manufacturers, and their estimates 
on the cost of production secured, but not in the same detail as in 
American mills, because foreign manufacturers do not keep their costs 
in any such detail. In England the costings on these samples are 
given with the puthar ot a cloth expert, himself a manufacturer, 
who took the English estimates secured and corrected or verified them 


from his own experience or from the costs in bis own mill. 
The woolen and worsted industry in England is organized 
on a different basis from that generally prevailing in this coun- 
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try. Cost calculations are simpler and probably more accurate 
in that country than they are here. For these reasons a fair 
comparison of the costs in the two countries is possible only 
after careful revision. Such a complicated cost estimate sched- 
ule as the one prepared by the Tariff Board would stagger Eng- 
lish manufacturers. The above extract from the report makes 
it plain that they did not understand the board’s system and 
did not attempt to carry it out. Figures, however, are easily 
obtained, and the agents of the board 6btained them from a few 
English manufacturers. Evidently these figures bore the marks 
of unreliability, for they were referred to a “cloth expert, him- 
self a manufacturer,” who “ corrected or verified them from his 
own experience or the costs in his own (English) mill.” It is 
unnecessary for us to follow this system into France and Ger- 
many. Adopted in response to an order to determine the dif- 
ference in the cost of production, “by means of which preclude 
all doubt as to the substantial accuracy of the calculation,” it 
abandons the cost of production entirely, and substitutes esti- 
mates based on assumed figures for the greater part of the cost, 
and for the remainder on methods that are unworthy of serious 
consideration either at home or abroad. The Tariff Board 
knew of the defects in estimates of cost as the following pas- 
sage, page 628, shows: 

The difficulty here lay in the well-known fact that estimates on the 
same sample by different manufacturers may vary very widely, and ex- 

lence in this regard associations in the trade who have attempted 


o arrive at some standard cost method showed the necessity for adopt- 
ing every precaution to make these figures as detailed, accurate, and 
fair as possible. 


But stating a difficulty does not overcome it, and the knowl- 
edge on the part of the board that estimates would not disclose 
what they were seeking only increases the surprise that such a 
plan was adopted. No precautions can make estimates con- 
form to actual cost. In the absence of a knowledge of the ac- 
tual cost there is no way of verifying or correcting the estimates. 

CARPETS, RUGS, UNDERWRAR. 


The report gives no information regarding the cost of these 
goods, this explanation for the omission being found on page 9: 

It proved impracticable to carry out at one and the same time an 
indefinite number of separate cost inquiries and bring them all to con- 
clusion at a given date. For this reason we are not able to include in 
the present report data as to the cost of underwear and 8 regard- 
ing which our investigations are not sufficiently advanced make the 
results practically useful. 

HOSIERY, FELTS, NARROW FABRICS. 

On the cost of these products the Tariff Board makes no re- 
port deserving consideration. 5 

We have reached the end of the list of products. Summing 
up the situation we find that the Tariff Board’s inquiry into 
cost of production has nowhere given results in whose accuracy 
any confidence can be placed. Some wool products were 
omitted entirely—carpets, knit goods, felts, and narrow fab- 
ries—for lack of time; by-products, because the task was 
impossible. 

A fundamentally unsound method was adopted for raw wool. 
Where costs were actually investigated, as in the case of 
worsted tops and yarn, the fluctuations from time to time and 
from mill to mill made self-evident the impossibility of deter- 
mining the costs for the purpose of fixing tariff rates. For 
some materials, roving and yarn for example, the manufactur- 
ing expenses other than labor were omitted. Likewise in some 
cases raw material, subject as it is to constant, extreme, and 
indeterminate variations in cost, was eliminated bodily from 
the calculations. In other cases arbitrary figures were as- 
sumed to indicate the fluctuating and uncertain cost of raw 
material. Estimates were substituted for statements of actual 
cost. Calculations that could be but little better than guess- 
work were made for the board by foreign manufacturers. And 
finally the reports thus collected were “ revised“ and edited“ 
at Washington in an attempt to make them harmonize with 
each other and conform to conditions of production that seldom 
if ever exist. 

The contrast between this result and the President's defini- 
tion of what was required is grotesque, but the failure to attain 
the announced purpose of the inquiry does not necessarily carry 
with it any reflection on the ability, industry, or faithfulness of 
those who did the actual work of investigation. The fact is, 
they were engaged in an undertaking that reached far beyond 
the limits of the possible. The difference between the domestic 
and foreign cost of producing wool and wool goods enn not be 
determined for the purpose of fixing tariff rates. Criticism. if 
it is indulged in, should be directed to the failure to recognize 
the impossibility of the difference in cost formula and direct 
the inquiry into practical channels. If that had been done, the 
cost of production would not have been ignored but would have 
received its proper share of attention in connection with many 
other factors bearing on the tariff question. The primary mis- 
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take was in making the inquiry hinge on the difference in cost 
formula. That placed on the board the work of accomplishing 
the impossible, 

FEATURES OF VALUB, 


Although the chief purpose of the investigation resulted in 
failure, as was inevitable, the four volumes of the report con- 
tain a considerable body of useful information. In this may be 
included many of the conclusions regarding the existing tariff 
law and among which are the following: 


Wools of heavy 5 can not be profitably imported into the 
United States ( oas 
Clean wool of the light sorts (is is peneured) ata b. 2877. 
lower net rate of duty than the law ees contemplated R. 3811. 
Low-priced grades of wool can not rofitably imported p- 391). 
If admitted under a revised tariff, they ould vig substi r large 
quantities of cotton and shoddy that are used a e 
There is no valid reason for the discrimination that now exists as 
between the wools of class 1 and class 2 11). 
The duty on sorted wool was pran 3 for purposes of exclu- 
sion, and that is its effect (p. 4 
e present duty of 33 cents pa 3 on scoured wool is prohib- 
itive, preventing effectual! ma 3 tion of clean, low-priced foreign 
wools of the lower grades exceedingly useful in the manu- 
facture of woolens in this rl and if so used might displace in 
hoe os ret the cheap substitutes now so frequently employed in that 
The rapen irie excludes all noils except a small quantity of high 


serae 
The D i tariff on wool waste, rags, ana — y is pone 


ton a small ntity of 2 — 12, 13. 
78. 62). e y th eb 8 der "hat 


e pen tar 
on . 
ne ag class ee ee 


belair duty is exeessive (pp. 
he 5 datue Psi “3 ‘at 7, 180 except ve 1 * grades, of 
de pnt r 3 3 compensa ‘me 400 ties on manufac 
or r A es on - 
tures” 0 "wool are except, fot and 8 n of gh rn FZ me —.— 
gi pro ory, ex or s Boros uan pri 
the duties being the 4 pp. 5, “<3, Pid 139, 
149. 164. 182. 188. 124. 125. 133. uz 187. 84). 
Domestic prices of woo s are “not always increased to the 755 
amount of the duty im 


Prohibitive duties el 


These are e statements of fact, but of well-known facts that 
have been iterated and reiterated, particularly during the last 
three and one-half years, and their appearance in the report of 
the Tariff Board now is but the acceptance of what has been 
publicly demonstrated and spread upon the records of Congress. 


THE SCOURED WEIGHT OF GREASE WOOL, 


We now come to a consideration of the conclusions reached 
by the Tariff Board. The first to claim attention is the recom- 
mendation that a specific tariff on wool be based on the scoured 
weight (p. 12): 

That the chief ti to the present rate grease und 
could be met by levying EDA foros 55 eine me bane based on ENa olsan 
or scoured content of the wool imported. 

That the necessary machinery for testing at ports of en could be 
installed promptly and cheaply and could be maintained tly at 
small expense, 

After recommending a specific duty based on the scoured 
weight of wool as a desirable and entirely practicable substitute 
for the present specific duty on grease wool of classes 1 and 2, 
the board qualifies its opinion, on page 397, as follows: 


Objection is made to a flat rate upon the scoured pound on the 
ground that it would not be fair to subject wools of va g value to a 
uniform rate of duty. It must be conceded that there is some reason 
in this, but in any event it would give access to all fine, heavy fleeces 
on equal terms with the lighter-conditioned wools, thus meeting one 
great objection to the existing law. 


IS THE SCOURED WEIGHT TARIFF DESIRABLE? 

Two questions must be answered in passing upon this scoured 
weight proposition. Is the plan desirable? Is it practicable? 
Fortunately the first question can be readily and conclusively 
answered by applying a specific rate to the very large quantity 
of scoured wool sold at the London wool anctions. This scoured 
wool is, as regards variation in price, fairly representative of 
the wool sold in the greasy condition. Thus by applying a spe- 
cific duty to the sconred woo! an illustration is obtained of how 
such a duty would operate if imposed on the scoured weight of 
foreign grease wool imported into the United States. This test 
of the scoured weight wool duty has necessitated considerable 
labor in classifying the wool sold at London according to price. 
In view of the superior facilities possessed by the board and 
the importance of the question involved, it is somewhat sur- 
prising that such a test was not made and the results given in 
the report. In a letter to the Ways and Means Committee on 
March 15, 1909, I gave a statement of the high, low, and aver- 
age prices of about 80,000,000 pounds of wool sold by auction 
at the last sales at London, Liverpool, and in Australia. Fol- 
lowing are the prices for the scoured wool included in that 
statement, with a specific duty of 20 cents per scoured pound 
applied in order to show the effect of the plan recommended by 


the Tariff Board. Corresponding variations would result re- 
gardless of the particular specific rate imposed: - 
Scoured wool sold at London in January and February, 1909, 


Another illustration of how a wool duty based on the scoured 
weight would operate in practice is shown in the following 
statement of 2,847 bales of West Australian, Adelaide, and 
New Zealand wool sold at the first series of London sales in 
January, 1910. In this case, the number of bales sold at each 
price is given. The ad valorem equivalent of a specific duty 
of 20 cents per scoured pound is given for each price and also 
for the average price of the 2,847 bales: 

Two thousand eight hundred and bales scoured wool from 

West Australia, Adelaide, and New Zealand sold at London, first 

series, January, 1910. 


. —.— 
Bales. Price. 20 cents 

. | 2 

5. 14 143 

5.. 144 138 

; 6 B 

8. 16 125 

50. 17 118 

52. 18 lil 

197. 19 105 

231 . 20 100 
560 bales 100 per cent and above. 

25. 2¹ 95 

140. 22 91 

2. > WE 23 87 

59.. 4 83 

25 £0 

26 77 

ae 27 74 

= 23 71 

VVV!!! 29 69 

niet IEN N S E O T E TTT ATT 30 67 

81 64 

32 62 

33 6l 

3A 50 

35 57 

36 56 

45 37 54 

8 38 52 

7 a E E AE A 39 61 

r . S A 40 50 
251 2,531 bales 50 per cent and above. 

hen cd cucadeb cuvusbeKcrdaaxebibedeeleriacateevantareccces? 41 49 

r So heed de enddgncadahesesesands eases 42 47 

43 48 

44 46 

45 45 

46 44 


8 
8 


1 Total bales. 2 Average. 


Following is a summary of the 2,847 bales showing the quan- 
tity included within given limits of the ad valorem equivalent 
of the 20-cent rate per scoured pound: 

Bal t ad val , 20 t a 
rr 0 eee ond 
1,278 STFS NAS ERR ANE EY PRESS O and above, 
coe and above. 
and abowy 
AA and ex 

In order to make these illustrations of the scoured-weight 
wool tariff as comprehensive as possible, I have compiled from 
the wool circular of Stables, Straker & Co. the following state- 
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ment of the 30,644 bales of scoured wool sold at the fourth 
series of London auctions in July, 1911: 


Scoured wool sold at fourth series of London sales, July, 1911. 


together to determine the grease price, at other times in oppo- 
sition, that a specific duty per scoured pound is subject to ad 
valorem variations practically as great as in the case of a 
specific duty per grease pound. 

Illustrations of these conditions, which the board has over- 


bares price, |tdvalorem | looked, are found in the report itself. On pages 387 to 301 is 
20 cents per a statement of the yield, scoured cost, and ad valorem equiva- 
pound. | jent of the Dingley duty of 11 cents a pound on various lots of 
wool imported by an American worsted mill. We will take for 
6 333 | comparison the 80 bales of Australian merino bought on March 
a = 8, 1909, and the 50 bales of South American crossbred bought 
7 267 on December 22, 1906. The Payne (Dingley) duty on the 
8 250 | grease weight and a specific duty of 20 cents a pound on the 
A — scoured weight of these two lots are as follows: 
| 3 
it 182 
11} 174 
12 167 
12} a . 26. 15 26. 13 
13 154 Dingle dut, 75 42 2 
13} 148 Snrink 49.12 34 
14 143 | Scoured cost 51.39 39.6 
it as 20 cents per scoured pound 38.9 50.5 
ae TA EIEE E E EI E A aN 
ie 125 Here are two lots of wool costing the same per grease pound 
A H and on which the ad valorem equivalent of the Payne duty is 
19 105 | the same. But as a result of the varying shrinkage the costs 
20 100 per scoured poung are 2 cnan 39.6 cents, 3 
and the ad valorem equivalents of a 20-cent rate per scou 
F 95 pound are 38.9 per cent for one lot and 503 per cent for the 
1,450 .. 91 other. 
— — For another illustration, take the 105 bales of Australian 
s9 | merino bought on November 25, 1907, and the 100 bales of South 


American crossbred bought on June 20, 1908. The results from 
these two lots are as follows: 


2 duty. 


SSUNBREBBESBBNR NEA 


In the case of these two lots the specific duty per grease 
pound varies from 41 per cent ad valorem on the first lot to 
72 per cent on the second, but great as this variation is the 
20-cent rate per scoured pound varies even more, from 35 per 
cent on one lot to 8734 per cent on the other. The 20-cent rate 
per scoured pound has decreased the ad valorem duty on the 
fine wool 6 per cent and increased it on the coarse wool 16 per 
cent. 

This feature of the wool tariff is so important that I have 
calculated the ad valorem equivalents of the 20-cent rate per 
scoured pound for the lots in this statement that were bought 
in 1907 and 1908. The results follow, compared with the ad 
yalorem equivalents of the 11-cent rate per grease pound: 

AUSTRALIAN MERINOS. 


Assas SaeLSase2eeagna4 


Sr 


+ 


Fesssesas 
Alasssssses 


8 
è 


11 cents 20 cents 
Date. Shrinkage. 
1 Total bales, 2 Average, 


THE DEFECTS OF THE SCOURED BASIS FOR TARIFF RATES. 


These exhibits tell their own story. They show that a spe- 
cific duty based on the scoured weight of wool is subject to ad 
yalorem variations fully as great as those now resulting from a 
specific duty on the grease weight. This is not at all sur- 
prising to those familiar with the prices and shrinkages of dif- 
ferent grades of wool, although it had escaped the attention of 
the Tarif Board up to the time of making their report on 
Schedule K. In recommending the scoured weight as a basis 
for a specific duty on wool they apparently assumed that the 
scoured yield was the main factor in determining the value of 
grease wool, ignoring the equally important factor of grade. 
The value of grease wool depends upon both shrinkage and 
grade. These two factors may work in conjunction to raise or 
lower the price per pound, as when a low-grade wool of heavy 
shrinkage results in a low price in the grease, and when a high 
grade wool of light shrinkage makes a high price in the grease; 
or they may work in opposition to each other, as when low 
grade is combined with a light shrinkage and when a high 
grade is combined with a heavy shrinkage. In each of the last 
tivo cases. one factor tends to increase the grease price, while 
tlie other tends to depress it. These factors of shrinkage and 
grade are found in such endless proportions, sometimes working 
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AUSTRALIAN. MERINOS—continued. 


47.5 37.4 35.6 

46.5 34.6 33.6 

47.9 37.1 35.1 

46.0 40.2 39. 5 

49.0 43.6 40.4 

47.5 39.5 37.7 

48.8 43.3 40.3 

47.5 37.4 35.6 

20 48.5 40.6 37.9 

20 49.0 38.9 36.0 

ne 47.5 37.4 35.6 

Oct. 9. 49.8 43.7 39.9 
Dec. 11. 50.0 44.0 40.0 
Nov. 23. 47.0 50.5 39.0 
BBercecccndccccsvvcccscucsesercosteswasce 48.0 41.6 39.3 
23... 47.1 40.6 39.0 

21. 50.0 44.7 40.1 

21. 50.8 45.0 40.2 

28. 47.5 41.8 39.9 
28... 47.0 39.7 38.2 
2... 47.8 40.5 38.4 

28. 50.1 44.2 40.0 

2. 50.8 45.0 40.2 

28. 49.8 46.6 42.4 
Deo. 2... 51.0 55.3 40.3 
— 46.0 41.0 39.5 

2t. 50.0 48.9 44.4 
15... 46.8 44.6 43.1 

Gis 44.6 38.0 38.3 


AUSTRALIAN CROSSBREDS. 


43.3 38.2 

41.5 37.3 

43.3 38.2 

49.7 42.4 

44.1 42.4 
33.5 41.8 50.5 
42.0 39.5 41.6 
32.5 54.4 66.8 
33.3 56.7 68.8 
30.0 52.8 61.4 
33.5 56.9 68.8 
33.5 68.3 82.6 
33.5 70.9 85.7 
33.5 75.2 90.9 
33.5 75.2 90.9 
33.0 71.8 87.6 
34.0 72.9 87.4 


Here are 79 lots of foreign wool bought in 1907 and 1908 by 


an American worsted mill, On some of them the il-cent rate 
of duty per grease pound gives a higher ad valorem than does 
the 20-cent rate per scoured pound. On others the 20-cent rate 
per scoured pound is the higher. This variation is the result 
of the varying shrinkages. With a shrinkage of 45 per cent the 
11 cents per grease pound and the 20 cents per scoured pound 
give the same ad valorem rate. On wools shrinking more than 
45 per cent the 11 cents per grease pound gives the higher ad 
valorem equivalent. On wools shrinking less than 45 per cent the 
20 cents per scoured pound gives the higher ad valorem rate. The 
i1-cent rate per grease pound on these 79 lots varies from 32.9 
per cent to 75.2 per cent ad valorem. The 20-cent rate per 
scoured pound on the same lots varies from 33.2 per cent to 
90.9 per cent. In other words, the application of a specific duty 
per scoured pound has resulted in a fluctuation of 174 per cent 
above the minimum in place of a fluctuation of 129 per cent 
under a duty per grease pound. 

As only the lightest shrinking wools are imported into the 
United States under the present duty the 79 lots given above 
fail to disclose the comparative effects of the specific tariffs 
based on the grease weight and scoured weight of wools of 
low grade and heavy shrinkage. On such wools the specific 
duty would be prohibitory regardless of whether it was based 


on the grease or scoured weight. Take, for example, the very 
large quantity of foreign wool shrinking about 65 per cent and 
selling for Si cents, giving a scoured cost of 25 cents a pound, 
The Payne duty of 11 cents per grease pound would be equiva- 
lent to 126 per cent ad valorem, while the 20-cent rate per 
scoured pound would amount to 80 per cent ad valorem. Both 
rates would have the same effect—exclusion. It would help 
neither the manufacturer nor the ultimate consumer to know 
that they were deprived of these low-priced but useful materials 
by a duty of 80 per cent instead of 120 per cent. The burden 
of exclusion would be as heavy in one case as in the other. For all 
practical purposes the 20-cent rate per scoured pound on those low- 
priced wools would be as high as the 11-cent rate per grease pound. 

Such are the practical effects of the scoured weight duty, 
which the Tariff Board tells us (p. 398) would remedy most 
of the primary faults of Schedule K, and (p. 396) would admit 
on equal terms wools of light and of heavy shrinkage which 
our present method fails to do.” Such are the practical effects 
of the scoured-weight duty which President Taft states (p. 4) 
“obviates the chief evil of the present system and tends greatly 
to equalize the duty.“ The President and the Tariff Board are 
wrong in their conclusions. The facts are the reverse of what 
they state. Instead of decreasing the diversity resulting from 
the present duty per grease pound a specific duty on the scoured 
pound would increase it. A specific duty per scoured pound 
would bear heaviest on low-priced wools, which would be wholly 
excluded, whereas now under a specific duty per grease pound 
a small quantity of low-priced light shrinking wools is imported. 
Bad as a specific tariff based on the grease weight of wool is, a 
specific tariff based on the scoured weight would be worse. 

IS THE SC@URED-WHIGHT TARIFF PRACTICABLE? 


Having found that a tariff based on the scoured weight of 
wool is even more objectionable than the present tariff based 
on the grease weight, it is not worth while to devote much time 
to a discussion of the practicability of the scoured-weight basis. 
It claims some attention, however, because the President and 
the Tariff Board have laid special emphasis on the practica- 
bility of that system, Thus, on page 397, the board says: 

The Tariff Board has carefully investigated this matter and, with 
the aid of the Bureau of Standards, has reached the conclusion that 
it is not only possible, but it is relatively a simple matter to test 
wool by sample at the time of importation. It is also ascertained that 
the machinery required for scouring and conditioning wool in small 
lots is inexpensive and could be promptly installed, and the cost of 
operation would be light. If Congress deem it wise to adopt 

is method of coll ng duties upon raw wool, it would seem that 
the details necessary for its prompt, efficient, and economical adminis- 
tration may safely left to the proper administrative officers of the 
Government. i 3 

The President accepts this conclusion in these words, page 4: 

The board reports that this method Is feasible in practice and 
could be administered without great expense. 

This statement of the board is ambiguous. Of course it “is 
a simple matter to test wool by sample at the time of importa- 
tion,” but will the results of the test show the average shrinkage 
of the entire lot in each case? Like Glendower, the Tariff Board 
and Bureau of Standards can, of course call spirits from the 
vasty deep. So can I or any other man, but will they come 
when we call? That is the question. To aid in reaching a 
conclusion as to whether the testing of imported grease wool 
to determine its shrinkage is feasible, let us consider some of 
the conditions under which it must be carried out. 

DRAWING SAMPLES FOR THE TESTS. 


The first difficulty to arise in testing the shrinkage of a lot 
of wool is the drawing of a sample to represent the entire lot. 
Wool as it comes from the sheep carries grease, dirt, dung, and 
other impurities which are removed by the scouring process. 
This shrinkage in scouring varies widely, not only in different 
fleeces, but in different parts of the same fleece. The grease 
wool, usually in separate fleeces, is packed in bales each weigh- 
ing 180 to 1,000 pounds, and a cargo is made up of different 
lots varying from 1 bale to 200 bales or more in size. Take 
a lot of 100 bales. If a manufacturer wanted to test the shrink- 
age of such a lot before buying, he would buy and scour several, 
say, 2 to 5, bales selected as fair samples. Testing on such a 
scale is out of the question in the case of the Government. 
In a year like 1909 is would mean scouring from 3.500,000 to 
9,000,000 pounds of wool. Not only is that impracticable, but 
it would mean a depreciation of 8 to 10 cents a pound in the 
market value of the wool so scoured, say, a loss of $350,000 
to $900,000. On the other hand, if a small sample, say, 50 
pounds, is tested the problem is how to draw 50 pounds from 
30,000 pounds more or less so as to have the small quantity 
represent the entire lot. My belief is that it is impossible and 
that the small sample, even if drawn by an experienced, care- 
ful, and thoroughly honest man, would represent the large lot 
only by a rare chance. ' } 
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LARGE NUMBER OF TESTS. 

It would be necessary to make a separate test of each lot. 
The average size of the lots sold at London is about 10 bales. 
At that rate it would be necessary in a year like 1909 for the 
United States Government to make approximately 50,000 scour- 
ing tests of 50,000 lots of grease wool, or 167 tests per day. 
The size of this undertaking depends on the size of the test 
samples, and on that point the board says nothing. 

VARIATIONS IN RESULTS OF TESTS. 

Scouring tests vary frequently from 2 to 5 per cent or more. 
The conditioning process, which the Tariff Board recommends, 
offers no guaranty against such variation. Conditioning will 
guard against such variations due to the presence of moisture, 
but will not guard against the variations due to imperfect 
scouring. 

DELAYS. 

The testing of wool for shrinkage takes time. Add to this 
the accumulation of tests in a crowded season and the cer- 
tainty of disputes involving retesting, the question of delay at 
the port of entry becomes serious for customs officers as well 
as for importers and manufacturers. The importer will not 
know what his wool is to cost him until it has been tested by 
the Government. This introduces an additional cause of un- 
certainty in a business already noted for its uncertain features. 

DISPUTES. 


The difficulties and impossibilities involved in the testing of 
grease wool in order to assess a duty on the scoured contents 
make it clear that every test will offer an excellent opportunity 
for a dispute between the Government and the importer as to 
the proper duty to be collected. This gives an added significance 
to the making of 50,000 tests a year. © 

ERROR AND FRAUD, 

Under the conditions that surround a scoured-weight tariff 
on wool serious errors are certain to occur. In addition there 
is the opportunity for fraud with but slight chance of detection 
and conviction. Fraud would be easy in drawing the samples 
and in handling the test lots. Concealment of guilt would be 
equally easy. The opportunities for defrauding the Government 
would be far greater with the scoured-weight tariff on wool 
than by undervaluation with an ad valorem duty, and the work 
of detection and conviction would be practically impossible. 

RECOMMENDED IN DISREGARD OF EXPERIENCE. 


The Tariff Board evades the practical difficulties involved 
in a specific tariff based on the scoured weight of wool by 
stating (p. 397) that “it would seem that the details necessary 
for its prompt, efficient, and economical administration may be 
safely left to the proper administrative officers of the Govern- 
ment.” Prominence is given in the report to the indorsement 
of the practicability of such a tariff by the Bureau of Standards. 
But what the report fails to state is that, as I am informed on 
the highest authority, this scoured weight tariff has been rec- 
ommended by the Tariff Board in total disregard of the judg- 
ment of an administrative officer in the customs service who 
has had years of practical experience in the handling of wool, 
both as a dealer and as an official in the Government service. 
And the judgment of this official is in accord with that of all 
of the many experienced wool dealers with whom I have dis- 
cussed this question. There is no escape from the conclusion 
that the proper administration of a tariff based on the scoured 
weight of grease wool is utterly impracticable. - 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH EXPERIENCE. 

Reports have just been received from two men, one at Brad- 
ford, England, the other at Amiens, France, who at my request 
made an investigation of the conditioning process in their re- 
spective countries and obtained the opinions of men experienced 
in the management of conditioning houses. My Amiens corre- 
spondent says that “le conditionnement des laines à l'état brut 
ne se pratique que tres rarement.” (Grease wool is rarely con- 
ditioned.) His statement is confirmed by the official statistics 
of the Roubaix and Tourcoing conditioning houses, which give 
the quantity of tops, yarn, and noils tested, but make no refer- 
ence to scouring tests of grease wool. 

My Bradford correspondent went into the subject in consider- 
able detail, making a careful inspection of the processes at the 
Bradford conditioning house. He reports that in 1911 the Brad- 
ford establishment made 237,967 tests, representing 95,930,026 
pounds of wool and goods, and that of these tests, 222,008 were 
for moisture and only 3,464 were “scours for fat and oils.” 
Moreover, these 5,464 scouring tests included tops, noils, wastes, 
and yarns, the scourings of raw wool being comparatively 
insignificant. 

Another fact of importance is that the wool samples are 
usually drawn by the submitting party and not by the represen- 
tatives of the conditioning house, the latter thus taking no re- 


sponsibility for the essential question as to whether the test lot 
represents the entire lot. Another point is that some of the 
scouring tests at Bradford require two days. The tests for 
moisture are made at Bradford with only 2 pounds drawn 
from each bag. A Bradford conditioning house manager with 
long experience told my correspondent that the only way he 
could suggest for obtaining fairly correct scouring tests of large 
lots of grease woo! was to install full-sized scouring, drying, and 
air-cooling machinery and testing as many bales of each lot as 
might be considered necessary. And after this was done the 
grease left in the wool could be determined only by a chemical 
analysis. This is the judgment of men experienced in testing 
textile materials at Bradford, the most important wool-manufac- 
turing center in the world. Against this we have the ambiguous 
statement, page 397, that the Tariff Board has investigated 
the matter, with the aid of the Bureau of Standards, and has 
reached the conclusion that it is not only possible, but it is a 
relatively simple matter to test wool by sample at the time of 
importation.” 

I have made some inquiries regarding the conditioning of 
textiles by the Bureau of Standards and am informed on the 
best authority that their work thus far has been mainly a study 
of methods, that the work has not progressed sufficiently to 
enable them to fix a definite schedule of fees for public service, 
that they are still working on the problem of sampling from 
large lots and have not decided on à standard method, and that 
the determination of the shrinkage of raw wool could be made 
on samples as large as 3 to 5 pounds. The bureau’s work 
in conditioning textiles is still in its preliminary stage, and 
while it may in time reach a point where its officials will be 
able to report from experience on the practicability of adminis- 
tering a tariff based on the scoured weight of grease wool, it 
has not yet arrived there. 

Although the statement of the Tariff Board just quoted is 
ambiguous it is calculated to convey the idea that the shrinkage 
of large lots of grease wool can be easily determined. As such 
it is unfair to Congress and to all who desire a prompt and wise 
revision of Schedule K, and it is also unfair to the Bureau of 
Standards, whose officials, I am sure, would not indorse such a 
proposition. 

My own experience, the statements made to me by many ex- 
perienced wool dealers, the reports from Bradford and Amiens, 
and the information obtained regarding the work of condition- 
ing by the Bureau of Standards at Washington, all confirm the 
conclusion already reached that the plan to base specific tariff 
rates on the scoured weight of grease wool is hopelessly 


impossible. 
IMPOSSIBLE AND UNDESIRABLE. 


And for what purpose is it proposed to adopt the impossible 
scoured-weight proposition? Why, in order to establish a tariff 
system under which the inequalities would be far greater than 
they are now under the specific tariff on grease wool, whose 
serious defects are no longer denied. 


CARPET WOOLS. 


The recommendations of the board regarding wools of differ- 
ent classes are somewhat conflicting. They decitled that the 
scoured basis should be adopted for wools of class I and class II, 
but when they faced the problem of carpet wool they concluded 
that the grease basis should be adopted. The report states, 
page 414; 

The objection hereinbefore conceded to lie against the flat specific on 
the scoured content, as in the case of classes I and II, becomes in the 
case of this heterogeneous mixture of grades, qualities, and values a 
much more serious one. 

The objection to which the board refers and which has already 
been quoted is, page 397: 

Objection is made to a flat rate upon the scoured pound on the ground 
that it would not be fair to subject wools of varying value to a uniform 
rate of duty. It must be conceded that there is some reason in this. 

As a matter of fact the scoured values of wools of class I and 
class II vary far more than do the scoured values of carpet 
wools, so this objection applies with less force to carpet wools 
than to the others, although a scoured-weight tariff is unde- 
sirable for wools of any class. The board suggests, page 414, 
that: 

Girne” Sine on conttion, AD wasting bast the probinte af SONINN 
tion and revenue, and at least relieving the carpet trade of much of 
the uncertainty inherent in the present system. 

This recommendation of a flat specific rate on carpet wool can 
easily be subjected to the acid test by applying any such rate, 
say 7 cents a pound, to the different grades. A list of these 
grades was obtuined from one of the leading dealers in carpet 
wools, with the approximate prices on March 15, 1912. The list 
follows with the ad valorem equivalents of a 7-cent specific rate. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 


Per cent 
Price, ad valo- 
Name. cents per rem (7 
pound. cents per 
pound) 
tine Cordo vs -...- 020 pnonncennncncresnccncenncesen= 12 58 
Chile-Valparaiso.......---....---.------++--+-++-2+-seeeeeeeeee 12 58 
— ASIA. 
East India Kandahar white, washed 20 35 
dahar pom, 17 41 
Vicanere white, Washee „ 21 33 
Joria white, eer 3 24 29 
17 41 
12 58 
12 58 
14 50 
24 29 
12 58 
12 58 
11 64 
17 41 
12 58 
17 41 
uu 50 
12 58 
12 58 
10 70 
ll 64 
12 58 
12 58 
15 47 
16 44 
18 39 
12 58 
18 39 
12 58 
ASIA MINOR. 

58 
30 
58 
30 
58 
35 
58 
30 
58 
33 
35 
64 
58 
84 
58 
30 
47 
0 
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This is the operation of the tariff recommended by the board 
for carpet wool. The rates vary from 29 to 88 per cent, ad 
valorem, the highest being 200 per cent above the lowest. Com- 
ment would seem to be unnecessary. In fact it was hardly 
necessary to test the board’s recommendation as it is now well 
known that a specific duty on a material varying as widely in 
condition and value as wool does is indefensible. 

The board’s recommendation of one rate for so-called carpet 
wools and a very different rate for all other wools is seriously 
objectionable because of the impossibility of classifying wools 
according to the uses to which they are to be put. Under the 
present classification of the Payne bill a large quantity of wool 
is imported at a low duty as class III (carpet) wool and used 
in the manufacture of goods other than carpeting. This is 
ndmitted in the report, page 413: 

These wools (class III) are chiefly used in the manufacture of car- 
pets and rugs, but an inquiry by the board develops the fact that while 
the great bulk of the consumption is devoted to such use, certain grates 
are demand for other purposes, such as the manufacture of felt ts, 
horse blankets, coarse upholstery goods, robes, paper maker's felt 
aprons, and wadding for gun cartridges. The better grades also find 

eir way into various blends in the manufacture of coarse cloths, such 
as the cheaper grades of cloakings, overcoatings, coarse tweeds and 
cheviots, and occasionally into worsted spin mills. 

The truth seems to be that the — for the so-called carpet wools 
for better than carpet-making purposes depends largely upon the price 
of clothing wools. 

So it will be with any reasonable classification intended to 
admit carpet wools at a rate different from that placed on other 
wools. It follows that under such an arrangement the manu- 
facturers using so-called carpet wools for goods other than car- 
pets will obtain an advantage over other manufacturers making 
competing goods from wool subject to the higher duty. 

COMPENSATORY DUTIES. 


The report devotes much space to the compensatory duty on 
goods made wholly of wool and on pages 621 to 626 gives a 
detailed account of how this duty could be adjusted to provide 
compensation for a specific tariff based on the scoured weight 
of wool. The shrinkage of wool in the various processes of 
manufacturing and the yalue of the various by-products from 
noils to shear flocks are calculated with apparent exactitude. 
To provide compensation the rate per scoured pound of wool is 
increased 10 per cent when applied to tops, by 19 per cent when 
applied to yarn, and by 42 per cent when applied to cloth. All 
this leaves the impression that here we have a method by which 
compensation for the compensatory tariff can be adjusted to the 
duty on wool with scientific accuracy. This method, however, is 
based on the false assumption that the cost of the raw material 
in wool goods is increased by exactly the amount of specific duty 
imposed on imported wool. But this is not the case. The 
specific duty, bearing no uniform relation to the value of the 
wool, restricts the supply of different grades unequally. A new, 
unstable and usually higher price level is established behind 
such a tariff. And the difference between the domestic and the 
foreign price of wool is nearly always less than the tariff on the 
wool imported. That has been the rule under the various wool 
tariffs since 1867. The last three years have supplied a striking 
illustration of it, for during a considerable part of that time the 
domestic price of wool has been but little above the foreign 
price although a specific duty has been in force with ad valorem 
equivalents varying from 35 to 550 per cent. 

This would be the condition under a specific duty based on 
the scoured weight of wool for which the Tariff Board has cal- 
culated a compensatory duty with such seeming accuracy. Sup- 
pose that the 30,644 bales of scoured wool already referred to 
are offered for sale in foreign markets and that a duty of 20 
cents per scoured pound is in force in this country. The 
American manufacturer would run his eye down the list and 
find that on 26,419 bales, or 86 per cent of the entire quantity, 
the duty varied from 50 to 333 per cent ad valorem; that on 
4.918 bales the duty varied from 100 to 333 per cent, and that 
the average duty for the entire 30,644 bales would be 67 per 
cent ad valorem. This would mean that the low-priced wools 
were excluded from the country, and that the only wools 
available for importation were those of the best quality and 
highest price adapted for high-priced fabrics. 

NO COMPENSATION FOR EXCLUSION OF RAW MATERIALS. 


The manufacturer would thus be forced to use such substi- 
tutes as were offered for sale in the United States, such as the 
limited quantity of low-grade wools, shoddy, wool by-products, 
and cotton. Under these conditions the compensatory duty 
framed by the Tariff Board would be but a mockery. No tariff 
on goods can compensate a manufacturer for a duty which de- 
prives him of raw material. With a duty of 20 cents per 
scoured pound, wool costing abroad 25 cents a pound scoured 
would cost 45 cents duty paid. The Tariff Board says: Put a 
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specific duty of 22 cents a pound on tops, 231 cents a pound on 
yarn, and 283 cents a pound on goods to compensate the Ameri- 
can manufacturer for this 20-cent duty on wool. But the 
trouble with this plan is that the business will not stand the 
20-cent rate. The foreign prices of different grades of wool 
are determined by their respective adaptability for supplying 
the wants of consumers. When specific duties interfere with 
the extension of such natural adjustment of values to the 
United States, the result is not, as the Tariff Board assumes, a 
uniform increase in the American market by the amount of the 
specific duty. Such interference results, instead, in a new ad- 
justment based on the adaptability of the restricted American 
supply of raw materials for supplying the wants of American 
consumers. And it is these conditions that the American manu- 
facturer must meet. He must make his goods out of low-priced 
materials in order to sell them at prices the consumer can pay. 
The so-called compensatory of 28} cents a pound becomes under 
such conditions largely protective and thus the scoured weight 
duty leaves us just where we are now, with low-priced raw 
materials excluded from the country and the tariff on goods 
largely in excess of requirements because of the concealed pro- 
tection in the compensatory duties. 
PROTECTIVE DUTIES ON WOOL MANUFACTURES. 

That part of the report dealing with protective duties on 
partly and wholly manufactured goods is confused and con- 
flicting. Great emphasis is placed on what the board considers 
to be the serious defects of ad valorem duties, the following 
from page 709 being a typical passage: 

One serious disadvantage of ad valorem duties is that the amount of 
duty increases with every increase in the price of the article. In other 
words, at the time when prices are high and when the consumer would 
be most benefited by the active competition of foreign fabrics, the duty 
automatically increases. Conversely, the amount of duty diminishes 
when prices fall; that is, when the consumer least n relief and 
when the competition of foreign manufacturers is most injurious to the 
home producer. 

The report then goes on to point out the supposed advantages 
of specific duties and the disadvantages of an ad valorem 
tariff for purposes of protection, page 709: 


From the point of view of protecting the domestic manufacturer by 
the difference in cost of production at home and abroad by 
means of tariff duties, the system of specific duties is the natural and 
logical method. Market values fluctuate continuously, according to the 
pos of the raw materiai. The cost of manufacturing this material, 
wever, remains relatively constant and does not change with such 
fluctuations. That is, the difference in the cost of production is a 
relatively constant tity and consequently a duty assessed in ad 
valorem terms would inevitably be at one time in excess of the difer- 
ence in the cost of production and at another time less than the differ- 
ence in the cost of production, according to the temporary and specula- 
tive changes of the market. 

Then the report condemns specific duties for goods with a 
saving clause for yarn, pages 709 and 710: 

The successful operation of a system of specific duties, however, de- 
pends upon the possibility of classifying the articles on which duties 
are levied in definite terms familiar to trade and corresponde to 
actual difference in cost of manufacture. Many efforts have n made 
to find an accurate basis for such classifi on for manufactures of 
wool, but thus far not success’ so far as woven fabrics are con- 
cerned. In tne ease of yarns the problem is relatively simple. Yarns 
are comparatively well ndardized and their cost varies in a certain 
regular relation to the fineness or count of the yarn. It is a simple 
matter then to adopt the s system in this particular case. A 
duty can be assessed on No. 1 yarn and be made to increase by a certain 
8 with each additional count of The proper additions 
could furthermore be made fer doubl ing, hard twisting, etc. 

But no satisfactory method of classi woven fabrics, in the case 
of manufactures of wool with a view to assessments of specific 
duties, has yet been devised. 

These conclusions, if accepted as final, deprive us of any 
satisfactory basis for protective duties, but the report supplies 
this want on page 710 by adopting the ad valorem system which 
it had so severely condemned on page 709: 

It would seem, then, that in so far as woolen and worsted fabrics 
are concerned only present practicable method of levying duties is 
to adopt in some measure a system of ad valorem duties. Such ad 
valorem duties would y in addition to any compensatory 
duties levied because of the duty on the raw material. 

It is difficult to understand the state of mind in which a 
system of protective duties is condemned on one page and then 
adopted on the next without referring to the objections previ- 
ously stated, or adopting any measures whatever to overcome 
them. The market fluctuations which made an ad valorem tariff 
on goods so objectionable and so burdensome to the consumer 
on page 709 would have exactly the same effect under the step- 
ladder ad valorem duties recommended on page 710. 

RAW MATERIAL AND MANUFACTURING COSTS. 


Without wasting time in further consideration of the contra- 
dictory reasoning of the Tariff Board, let us look at their recom- 
mendations regarding protective duties, page 18: 


There are grave difficulties, however, in attempting to place a flat ad 
ba pag Borg pon . Rd kind. In pocan yey ee 

es ue o e materia’ a very roportion 9 e 
total value and the cost of the manufacture relatively small. In the 
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case of expensive and finely finished goods, on the other hand. the 
cost of material becomes less important and the labor or conversion 
cost becomes an increasingly large proportion of the total cost. The 
result is that a flat rate, adequate to offset the difference in cost of 
roduction on the finer goods, must be prohibitive on cheaper goods. 
versely, the rate which merely equalizes the difference in cost of 
ol ona on cheaper goods would be inadequate to equalize the 
erenee in the cost of finer goods. <A fair solution seems to be the 
adoption of a graduated scale under which an ad valorem rate, as 
1 on ds of low value, should then increase progressively, ac- 
cording to s a! increments of value, up to whatever maximum rate 
should be fix 

This recommendation is also found in the President's message, 
page 6: è 

No flat ad valorem rate on such fabrics can be made tò work fairly 
and effectively. Any single rate which is high enough to equalize the 
difference in manufacturing cost at home and abroad on highly finished 
goods, involving such labor, would be prohibitory on cheaper goods, in 
which the labor cost is a smaller proportion of the total value. Con- 
versely, a rate only adequate to equalize this difference on cheaper 

would remove protection from the fine-goods manufacture, the 
crease in which has been one of the striking features of the trade's 
development in recent years. I therefore recommend that in any re- 
vision the importance 3 seale of ad valorem duties on 
cloths be carefully consi and applied. 

The President and the Tariff Beard are mistaken in their 
assumption that the cost of manufacturing is less on low-priced 
fabrics than on high-priced goods. This is not in accordance 
with mill experience. To show what the truth is regarding the 
proportions of raw material and manufacturing in the cost of 
different grades of wool goods, the figures for 86 fabrics made at 
the Merchants Woolen Mill, Dedham, Mass., during the two 
years four and one-half months from December, 1891, are given 
below: 


Cost of goods. 
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Cost of goods—Continued. 


Per Raw Manufac- 
No. Goods. pound. material. turing. 
Per cent. Per cent. 

$0. 923 70.2 29.8 
- 958 60.9 39.1 
933 3.1 46.9 

- 993 59.4 40.6 
1.048 54.7 45.3 
1.081 65.5 34.5 
1.113 ĉ0.3 39.7 
1.114 54.2 45.8 
1. 118 57.0 43.0 
1.146 56.6 43.4 
1.22 58.0 42.0 
1.242 60.6 39.4 
1.29 59.8 40.2 
1.36 71.2 28.8 
1.43 0.4 39.6 
1.444 67.3 32.7 
1.82 62.6 37.4 


These cost figures refute the contention of the President and 
the Tariff Board as to the proportion of the cost of manufac- 
turing to, the total cost of low and high priced wool goods. Of 
these 86 fabrics the 43 lowest-priced cloths show an average 
manufacturing cost of 46.1 per cent. The 43 highest priced 
show an average manufacturing cost of 40.2 per cent. The 
general principle to be drawn from these particulars is the 
opposite of that formulated by the President and the board. 
There is a slight preponderance of manufacturing cost in the 
total cost of the low-priced goods. 


THE BOARD’S RECOMMENDATIONS IN CONFLICT WITH THE BOARD’S 
STATISTICS. 


The indorsement by the President and the board of the oppo- 
site claim is the more remarkable because it conflicts not only 
with mill experience but with the cost estimates which the 
board gives on pages 651 to 690. The form in which these 
estimates appear is misleading, because the cost of the raw 
material and the cost of manufacturing this material into yarn 
are not given separately, but are both included in the single 
item of yarn cost. This may explain why the board formulated 
a general principle which was in conflict with its own figures. 
On 42 of the samples listed on pages 651 to 690 I have calcu- 
lated the cost of converting the raw stock into yarn, using 
as far as possible the data which the board gives. This con- 
yersion cost of yarn has been added to the board’s estimate for 
converting the yarn into cloth, and thus we arrive at the board’s 
estimate of the cost of raw material and the cost of manu- 
facturing, which are given in percentages in the following table 
along with the cost per pound of cloth: 


Per cent Per cent 
No. Goods. Per pound. cost raw | manufac- 
material. K 
13 | Woolen, cotton shoddy | $0. 453 33 67 
Woolen.. -f - 566 54 46 
a -632 64 36 
- 729 53 47 
5 -993 56 44 
-| -963 48 52 
1. 008 63 37 
1.012 63 37 
$ 1.014 56 44 
25 1.022 59 41 
2 1.036 59 41 
` 1.072 48 52 
A 1.074 58 42 
1.107 67 33 
1.113 58 42 
é 1.12 55 45 
A 1.141 44 56 
ti 1.147 49 51 
5> 1.154 57 43 
. 1.18 54 46 
yi 1.19 50 50 
1.228 6l 39 
— 1.22 5 47 
1,26 62 38 
5 1.27 55 45 
1.277 67 33 
8 1,339 52 48 
ats 1. 383 71 29 
1.434 55 45 
1. 502 59 41 
1.52 49 61 
1.54 59 41 
. 1. 542 57 43 
z 1. 546 55 45 
1.614 60 40 
1. 682 58 42 
: 1, 683 56 44 
ss 1.744 59 41 
1.89 52 48 
= 1.96 60 40 
=< 2.07 48 52 
2 464 5⁰ 50 


These figures do not give the slightest support to the claim 
advanced by the President and the Tariff Board that the pro- 
portionate cost of manufacturing increases with the total cost 
of the goods. On the contrary, the board’s own cost esti- 
mates show that the proportionate cost of manufacturing 
is greatest on the cheapest goods. The 21 lowest-priced fab- 
rics show an average manufacturing cost of 454 per cent, 
while the average of the remaining 21 highest-priced cloths is 
43 per cent. Thus we find that starting with a false assumption 
regarding the cost of manufacturing the Tariff Board recom- 
mends a system of stepladder ad valorem duties on goods 
(p. 710): 

In general it may be said that the fabrics of high value have a rela- 
tively high conversion cost. There are, of course, individual exceptions 
to this general statement, but they are not of sufficient importance to 
materially affect the case. Con: ently, if the purpose of legislation 
be to adjust duties so far as possible to relative labor or conversion 
costs, this can now best be done, so far as woolen and worsted fabrics 
are concerned, by g ad valorem rates and have them vary with 
the value of fabric. A system of graduated duties, increasing regularly 
with different increments of value, could be made equitably to equalize 
the difference in cost of production on the more expensive fabrics with- 
out placing prohibitory rates on fabrics of lower grades. 


Mill experience and the board’s own figures stamp the premise 
as wrong and the recommendation as unsound. If protective 
ad valorem rates on wool goods are to be varied at all with the 
value of the fabric, the highest rates should be placed on the 
lowest-priced goods. As a matter of fact, however, the relative 
proportions of raw material and manufacturing making up the 
cost of wool goods of different values are fairly uniform and 
the variations so slight that one flat ad valorem rate answers 
well for protective purposes. 

An additional fact of interest bearing on this question of the 
relative proportions of material and manufacturing expense is 
found in the cost of the carded woolen goods made in the Hecla 
mill, Uxbridge, Mass., from December 31, 1886, to October 31, 
1891. The total cost of the goods was $1,343,076.47. Of this 
amount $795,996.02, or 59.3 per cent, was the cost of the wool, 
while the remainder, $547,080.45, or 40.7 per cent, covered all 
other expenses of manufacturing. While these Uxbridge figures 
have no direct bearing on the claim advanced by the President 
and the board as to the variation of these proportions in the 
cost of low and high priced goods, they do show that the 
average at the Hecla mill corresponds approximately with the 
results obtained at Dedham, where the average for the 86 fab- 
rics was 56.8 per cent for raw material and 43.2 per cent for 
manufacturing. The item of raw material in both cases covers 
only the cost of the materials, wool, cotton, and by-products, 
converted into cloth, while all other expenses, including such 
materials as fuel, soap, and dyestuffs, are included in the cost 
of manufacturing. 

AD VALOREM DUTIES. 


The report of the Tariff Board is emphatic in condemnation 
of ad yalorem duties on wool, the objections being summarized 
in the following extracts: ; 

Page 4. These discriminations could be overcome by assessing a 
duty in ad valorem terms, but this method is open to the objection, 
first, that it increases administrative difficulties and tends to decrease 
revenue through undervaluation; and, second, that as price advance, 
the ad valorem rate increases the duty per pound at the time when 
the consumer most needs relief and the poguos can best stand compe- 
tition, while if prices decline the dut; decreased at the time when 


the consumer is least burdened by the price and the producer most 
needs protection. 


Page 11. The board finds that an ad valorem rate is open to grave 
objection from the point of view of administration and revenue, in 
the case of a crude, bulky, commodity-like wool, produced in many 
remote regions and finding its way into the markets through so many 
various channels of tra 

That, furthermore, an ad valorem rate would give a high duty per 
pound when prices were high; that is, when the consumer most needs 
relief and the producer is most able to bear competition. With a low 
price of wool the duty per pound would be low; that is, at the time 
when the consumer has less need of competing wools and the producer 
is least able to bear competition. 


If these two objections to ad valorem duties are sound in 
respect to wool, they have even greater force when a tariff on 
manufactured goods is considered. The value of raw wool is 
easily determined, whereas the appraisal of manufactured goods 
is difficult. Moreover, if the evil effects of fluctuating prices, 
over which the President and the Tariff Board express so much 
concern in the case of wool, are not imaginary, they will cer- 
tainly be far more serious in the case of manufactured goods, 
because the protective duty on goods inyolyes not only the pro- 
tection of the woolgrower but of the wool manufacturer as 
well. And yet the President and the board unite in recom- 
mending an ad valorem duty for goods, where all of their 
objections, if valid, have the greatest force. If they are right 
in recommending an ad valorem duty for goods, they are wrong 
in condemning it for raw wool. No part of this contradictory 
report and the message accompanying it excites more surprise 
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than the condemnation of ad valorem duties for raw material 
and the approval of such duties for manufactured goods. 


THE BURDEN OF SPECIFIC RATES. 


Equally surprising is the manner in which the report and the 
message ignore the serious cbjections to a specific duty on a 
material varying in value as widely as scoured wool. In the 
preceding pages of this analysis are illustrations of these varia- 
tions. A typical example is supplied by the 30,644 bales of 
scoured wool sold at London last July, which showed ad valo- 
rem equivalents of a 20-cent rate per scoured pound varying 
from 33 per cent on the highest-priced lot to 333 per cent on the 
lowest priced. The President and the board unite in recom- 
mending a wool duty subject to such burdensome inequalities, 
at the same time condemning a uniform ad valorem rate be- 
cause of the possibility of undervaluations which could not 
exceed 5 per cent without gross official negligence. Suppose 
that under an ad valorem tariff two vessels laden with wool 
should reach an American port, each carrying 3.000 bales, 
900,000 pounds: scoured weight, of wool; that the wool in one 
vessel was valued at $216,000 and in the other at $432,000. A 
fair method of taxing this wool would make the tax on the low- 
priced cargo one-half of that imposed on the other which is 
worth twice as much. It would unquestionably be a great 
injustice to collect the same tax, say, $108,000, on each cargo. 
That would be like taxing real estate at so much per parcel, 
instead of so much per thousand dollars of valuation. It would 
increase the cost of one cargo by 50 per cent and the cost of the 
other by only 25 per cent. It would be injustice, discrimination, 
and special privilege. And yet it is exactly that objectionable 
system which the President and the Tariff Board recommend 
for the duty on wool.. And one of the reasons for their recom- 
mendation is the possibility, under a straight ad valorem tariff, 
of a variation due to undervaluation that could not exceed 5 
per cent if the administrative officers did their duty. 

Another serious objection to speeific duties which the Presi- 
dent and the board ignore when advising a specific duty on wool 
is the heavy burden it places on low-priced materials suited for 
consumers of low purchasing power, while the high-priced goods 
that go to consumers of high purchasing power escape with a 
light duty. This analysis is filled with illustrations of this par- 
ticular evil, to which the President and the Tariff Board are 
apparently indifferent in their zeal for a specific tariff based on 
the scoured weight of wool. The objection to an ad yalorem 
duty because of the fluctuation of market values deserves little 
consideration. Price fluctuations comparable to the fluctua- 
tions of the ad valorem equivalents, which we have seen to be 
certain under specifie duties, are unthinkable. The ordinary 
fluctuations of prices offer no serious difficulties to either pro- 
ducer or consumer in connection with an ad valorem tariff. 
Prices do change, like all other things, and with an ad valorem 
tariff the duty collected will change in harmony with them. 
And it is only by an ad valorem tariff that the injustice of col- 
lecting a fixed tax regardless of value, as under the present 
tariff on wool, can be avoided. Moreover, if a protective tariff 
is to be adjusted to the difference in the cost of production be- 
tween this country and abroad, the value is the only proper basis 


for the rates. 
ADVANTAGES: OP AD VALOREM RATES. 


I have already shown the practical uniformity of the propor- 
tions of material and manufacturing costs that make up the total 
cost of different fabrics, and which show how well an ad valorem 
basis is suited for a tariff based on the manufacturing cost. 
Moreover, the cost of partly manufactured products increases 
with each process. The value increases with each step in manu- 
facturing, thus automatically apportioning and adjusting the 
basis of the tariff to the protective requirements. For example, 
if wool is converted into worsted cloth the total value of the 
wool is divided, part of it being represented by the value of the 
by-products at the successive stages of manufacturing and the 
remainder being combined with the manufacturing cost to make 
up the total cost of the cloth. Eliminating profits, the market 
value of the cloth and by-products thus provides the basis for 
the proper protective-tariff rates. And the practical uniformity 
of the proportions of raw material and manufacturing in the 
cost of cloths makes the value the best basis for the compensa- 
tory duty. . 

There is another important point In this connection. Let us 
assume that there is an ad valorem duty of 40 per cent on wool, 
and that the American cost of manufacturing is twice the for- 
eign cost. As the proportions of raw material in different fab- 
ries are, with few exceptions, found to vary between 50 and 65 


per cent, we will take for illustration two cloths of whieh one | 


represents a foreign cost per yard made up of 50 cents for wool 


| 42 samples of noils, 


and 50 cents for manufacturing, while the cost of the other per 
yard consists. of 65 cents for wool and 35 cents for manufactur- 
ing. To equalize the foreign and domestic costs of these two 


fabrics the following duties would be necessary: 


This shows that, while the difference in the cost of manufac- 
turing varies 15 cents a yard, the difference in the total cost 
duty paid varies only 9 cents per yard. For that reason a flat 
ad valorem rate of 70 per cent on goods would, in extreme cases, 
exceed the required protection by only 5 per cent. This is a 
negligible difference when compared with the extreme variations 
under a specific tariff, which have been such powerful factors 
in arousing public sentiment against not only the Payne bill 
but the policy of protection itself. 

A TARIFF BILL “IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE REPORT.” 

I have endeavored to confine the foregoing analysis to the 
more important features of the Tariff Board's report on Sched- 
ule K. This has resulted in the omission of reference to a num- 
ber of points which, though deserving attention, are of com- 
paratively minor importance. The Hill bill (H. R. 22262) for 
revising Schedule K has recently been introduced into the House 
of Representatives, and as its author, Mr. HILL, announced that 
it was in accordance with the report of the Tariff Board, a brief 
examination of this measure may not be out of place here, af- 
fording, as it will, an opportunity to illustrate the practical 
application of various recommendations in the report. 

THE HILL TARIFF ON WOOL, 


The Hill bill provides for a specific duty of 18 cents a pound 
on the scoured weight of grease wool. The difference between 
this rate and the rate (20 cents a pound) which is used in this 
analysis to illustrate the operation of a scoured-weight duty on 
wool is so slight that my previous comments on this feature of 
the board’s report can be applied to the wool duties on the Hill 
bill. Take, for example, the 30,644 bales of scoured wool sold 
at London last year. The 20-cent rate made the highest ad 
valorem equivalent 333 per cent, the lowest 33 per cent, and the 
average 67 per cent. The Hill rate of 18 cents would make the 
highest ad valorem equivalent 300 per cent, the lowest 29 per 
cent, and the average 604 per cent. The proportionate variation 
is the same in both cases; the reduction would be of negligible 
value to either manufacturer or consumer. The Payne rate on 
scoured wool is 33 cents a pound, giving on the scoured wool 
above named extremes of 550 and 54 per cent, the three rates 
showing the following comparison: 


Hill, 18 Pa 33 
| ae Lon 228 


Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
300 333 550 
29. 33 54 
00. 67 11¹ 


BY-PRODUCTS, 


The Hill rates on wool by-products are as follows: 

Top waste and slubbing waste, 18 cents A — pound; roving waste and 
ring waste, 14 cents per pound; nolls, ca ized, 14 cents per pound; 
— 2 not carbonized, 11 cents per pound; garnetted waste, 11 cents per 
pound; thread waste, yarn waste, and Wool wastes not specified, 93 
cents per pound; shoddy, mungo, and wool extract, 8 cents per pound; 
woolen rags and flocks, 2 cents per pound. 

All that has so far been said regarding the inequalities and 
burdens resulting from specific duties on wool and wool goods 
applies with special force to such duties on wool by-products, 
the use of which is essential to the proper clothing of people 
living in temperate and cold climates. The operation of the Hill 
duties on by-products is illustrated by applying them to the 
waste, and shoddy to which reference was 
made in Senate Document No. 38, Sixty-first Congress, first ses- 
sion. This illustration is conservative, because by-products will 
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be found in the market both higher and lower in price than any 
on this list: 


No. 


| 


ootis it nirin BEE ss uton 


— be 
8 


SBN B88 


The Hill rates appear moderate compared with the Payne 
duties, but for nearly all the materials in the list the former 
would have the same effect as the latter - exclusion. 

f WORSTED TOPS. 

In order to show how the Hill rates on worsted tops would 
operate I have calculated the ad valorem equivalents of both 
the Hill and Payne rates for eight grades of tops ranging from 
the highest to the lowest sold at Bradford, England, the prices 
being for March 15, 1912. The results follow: 


Ad valorem equivalent. 


Here again we see the irregularity of ad valorem equivalents 
and the heaviest burden on the lowest-priced materials that 
always result from specific duties. The Payne rates on worsted 
tops are all prohibitory. The Hill rates would be prohibitory 
on low-priced tops and under certain conditions of domestic 
supply and demand would probably permit of a limited importa- 
tion of high-priced tops. The Hill duty on tops is made up of a 
specific duty of 20 cents, called the compensatory duty, and a 
Protective duty of 5 per cent ad valorem. This division is only 
nominal. On law and medium-priced tops the specific duty 
would fail to compensate for the exclusion of the low-priced 
wools of which such tops are made. 

YARN, x 

Under the Hill bill yarns would be subject to a duty of 214 

cents per pound and an additional ad valorem rate graded 


according to value as follows: 
Per cent ad renren 


Above 80 


217 


The Tariff Board’s recommendation that the protective duty 
on goods be ad valorem and increase with the value of the 
goods in order to protect the supposed greater proportionate 
cost of manufacturing high-priced goods has been adopted in 
framing the Hill tariff on yarn. I have shown that that assump- 
tion is incorrect. The progressive increase in the Hill protective 
rates is consequently unwarranted. The specific rate of 21} 
cents per pound, giving the highest ad valorem equivalent on the 
lowest-priced yarns, serves in some measure to correct the in- 
equalities resulting from the progressive increase of the ad 
valorem rate. This correction is only partial, however, as is 
shown by the Hill ad valorem equivalents on 13 grades of 
2 yarn quoted at Bradford, England, on March 15, 

12: 


Ad valorem equivalent. 


Per cent 

32 82 160 
34 78 153 
37 73 145 
40 69 136 
44 64 128 
48 60 120 
„54 60 11¹ 
„65 53 99 
.72 50 93 
77 48 90 
8 51 87 
84 50 86 
1. 10 43 73 


The irregularity of rates and preponderance of duty on low- 
priced materials, with which we have become familiar, are Has- 
trated again by the application of the Hill and Payne rates on 
these worsted yarns. The list fails to show the full extent of 
the irregularity, however, because it does not include the low- 
priced carded woolen yarns made of mixtures of wool and by- 
products. 

TARIFF ON CLOTHS, 


The Hill bill imposes a compound duty on cloths, knit goods, 
and felts. The specific rate is 25 cents per pound on goods val- 
ued at not more than 40 cents per pound, and 26 cents on goods 
valued at more than 40 cents. The ad valorem rates are gradu- 
ated according to value as follows: 


Per cent ad valorem. 
30 


Not over 40 cents 
0 to 


SESA Re E Teepe bab a oe es a on re een Een EIN 


Over $1.50. 


These rates, so far as they apply to felts and knit goods, are 
not in accordance with the report of the Tariff Board, for the 
board made no report on these goods. The limitation of the spe- 
cific rates to the wool contained in the goods is, in the case of 
cloths as well as yarn, in disregard of the opinions of the Tariff 


Board, page 626: 

Goods made with a cotton arp and wool weft may be easily recog 
nized and rated; but it frequently happens that both warp and w 
contain more or less of cbeaper mat is. There are, of course, well 
known and simple tests for discovering the cotton content of a fabric, 
but their application to imported cloths in the customhouse would in- 
volve considerable difficulties. Moreover, there is no test known that 
will disclose the proporne of noils, shoddy, mungo, etc., to new wool 
in many varieties of fabrics. Difficulties of this kind, however. could 
be partly overcome by graduating the compensatory duty according to 
the value of the fabric. 


The Hill bill evidently contemplated confining the specific duty 
to the wool fiber in a fabric, regardless of whether the fiber was 
new wool, wool by-products, or reclaimed wool. The 25-cent 
rate on goods valued at not more than 40 cents per pound is but 
a pretense of accepting the graduated compensatory duty recom- 
mended by the board, because the reduction of 1 cent a pound 
from the regular rate is negligible, so far as the professed object 
is concerned. 

The sliding scale of ad valorem duties is in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Tariff Board. We have seen that this 
recommendation is based on a false assumption regarding the 
proportionate cost of manufacturing goods of different values, 
If 55 per cent ad valorem is required for protection on goods 
valued at more than $1.50 per pound, that rate is necessary on 
goods valued at less than $1.50 per pound. 

In order to illustrate the operation of the Hill rates on differ- 
ent grades of cloths and to afford a comparison with the Payne 
rates, I have calculated the ad valorem equivalent of the Hill 
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and Payne rates for 34 fabrics, 17 of which are taken from the 
report, pages 660, 704, and 705: 


R Value 
Name, per 
pound. 
c ² . . E $0.35 
E 382. 428 
E 24. -47 
A 207. -516 
A 220. 57 
E 15. -566 | 
PTT. ee een -597 
c 88 
Li teascsbint sayerne -656 
A 562. - 663 
A 563. . 8⁴ 
A 25.. . 88 
008... -80 |. 
C06... - 955 |. 
CC SS EOS RY SS AN . 993 
A 015 
A 05 
D 07 
A 214 
F 28 
D. 295 


85 


RERET 


2 
8888228388888 


8 


rr 
SERA BE 


The limitation of the Hill specific duty to the wool content of 
the cloth has resulted in a marked decrease of the ad valorem 
equivalents on the 11 fabrics containing cotton. The list, how- 
ever, exhibits the same general features that were evident in 
the case of partly manufactured goods, namely, wide variations 
and the highest rates on goods of the lowest price, these being 
the results of the flat specific rate. These 34 fabrics do not in- 
clude samples of that important class of low-priced goods made 
of mixtures of wool and wool by-products. On such goods the 
full Hill specific rate would apply and, by reason of the low 
yaluation and excess of the compensatory duty, ad valorem 
equivalents higher than any shown in the above list would be 
the result. The Hill tariff on blankets is based on a system of 
compound duties similar to those on cloths, so the criticism of 
the latter applies equally well to the former. 


CARPET WOOL, 


The Hill bill provides for a specific duty of 7 cents a pound on 
carpet wool imported in the grease, and 19 cents if imported 
scoured. We have already applied this rate (7 cents) to the 
carpet wools grown throughout the world and that application 
will illustrate the effect of the Hill rate on carpet wool. These 
wools are light shrinking, so the effect of the Hill rate on carpet 
wool of 19 cents a pound scoured would be to prohibit the im- 
portation of such wool in the scoured condition. The bill also 
provides that 99 per cent of the duty on carpet wool shall be re- 
funded to the producer who uses such wools in the manufacture 
of carpets, rugs, and similar goods, the intention being to give 
the carpet manufacturers free wool. The bill provides that: 

Such drawback shall be paid under such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

This drawback provision would certainly be impossible of ad- 
ministration. It is impossible for any manufacturer to trace 
the wool through the mill and give proof that it has been con- 
yerted into certain goods. Moreover, there are mills making 
carpet yarn for sale. How could the wool in such yarn be 
traced from spinner to dealer, from dealer to dealer, and from 
dealer or spinner to the weaver, and then through the weaving 
mill where it becomes inextricably mixed with other materials, 
wool, linen, hemp, jute, cotton? Again there are spinners mak- 
ing yarn from both carpet and other wools, which would add a 
new element of uncertainty to a task already impossible. Part 
of a lot of yarn may be converted into carpets and rugs and the 
remainder be held indefinitely in the form of yarn. And the by- 
products, how are these to be traced to their final destination in 
a carpet or into cloth for other purposes? This drawback plan 
to give the carpet manufacturer free woo! does not deserve 
serious consideration, 


CARPETS AND RUGS. 

The Hill bill provides for rugs an ad valorem duty of 50 per 
cent; for carpets, 30 per cent. These rates are in disregard of 
the recommendation of the President and the Tariff Board that 
ad valorem rates, increasing as the value increases, should be 
adopted in order to provide adequate protection for the sup- 
posed higher proportionate cost of manufacturing high-priced 
goods. And these straight ad valorem rates, according to the 
evidence I have submitted, are the best form of a tariff on wool 
goods, whether the object is to provide compensation for a duty 
on the raw material or protection against a lower cost of manu- 
facturing abroad. 

In order to compare the Hill and Payne rates I have calcu- 
lated the ad valorem equivalents on five grades of English 
carpets, with the results following: 


Ad valorem equiv- 


Pree per alent. 
Orada 27 inches 
wide. Hill. Payne. 


A 417 tapestry brussels. £0.30 30 110 
A 416 ta brussels 50 30 82 
A 415 stant brussels. . -600 30 95 
A 414 best brussels... +90 30 77 
A 413 super wilto nn 1.40 30 72 


The irregularity of the Payne rates, with the highest duty on 
the lowest-priced goods, are features of the Payne equivalents, 
the effect of the specific duties per square yard, whereas the 
Hill rates are uniform, bearing equally on all grades in pro- 
portion to their respective values. 

In conclusion I desire to express my keen regret at having 
found the statements of fact in the report deficient and the con- 
clusions generally erroneous. The Tariff Board’s work on 
Schedule K may, nevertheless, serve a useful purpose by awak- 
ening interest in a question of great importance, provided the 
real character of the investigation is clearly understood. 

Boston, Mass., April 27, 1912. 


Salaries of Publie Officers. 


SPEECH 


HON. H. ROBERT FOWLER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, May 3, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 24023) making 
appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and for other 
purposes— 


Mr. FOWLER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Here we are at it again, with a joker amend- 
ment to an appropriation bill, for the purpose of increasing 
our salaries. You say that it is not an attempt to increase our 
salaries, but that it is only intended to increase the salary of 
our private secretaries. I grant that on the face of the amend- 
ment it would seem that that is its purpose, yet behind it all lies 
the interest of the Representative who seeks to make his 
private secretary the go-between in order to conceal the real 
purpose of this amendment—the increase of our own salaries. 

It will be remembered that the law makes an allowance of 
$1,200 a year to each Member of Congress for clerk hire in 
addition to his own salary. It is now proposed to increase 
this amount to $2,000 in violation of-the law. While I think 
that the salary of the Members is large enough—aye, too large— 
and that the law allowing an additional $1,200 is bad legisla- 
tion, yet while the law stands on the statute books I concede 
that Congress has the power to appropriate that amount annu- 
ally for clerk hire, but I deny the right of Congress to go 
beyond the law and appropriate any sum in excess of this pro- 
vision, I care not however small the amount may be. My 
attention is called to the fact that Congress appropriated 81.500 
last year for this purpose, and that the Members are now draw- 
ing that amount out of the Treasury to pay their private sec- 
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retaries. While that is true, yet I hold that the appropriation 
in excess of $1,200 can not be justified. We are pledged to a 
strict economy, and we should also be pledged to a strict adher- 
ence to the provisions of the law, so that none of our acts 
would have the appearance of reckless and high-handed 
legislation. 

Mr. MADDEN. If this bill carries does the gentleman pro- 
pose to take that extra $500 and put it in his pocket? 


Mr. FOWLER, It is $800 instead of 8500. 
Mr. MADDEN. Do you propose to put that extra $800 in 
your pocket? 


Mr. FOWLER. I am not going to do anything to-day except 
to try to get you to vote against this salary-grab amendment. 
That is what I am going to do, and that is what every Member 
of this House ought to do. Vote against it. 

Mr. MADDEN. My colleague forgot to say that we are also 
allowed $125 each session for stationery and also an enormous 
amount for mileage. 

Mr. FOWLER. Certainly I know that; and I am going to 
try to get unanimous consent to extend my remarks and get 
all that in the Rrconb. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
his colleague? 

Mr. FOWLER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman states now that the amount 
provided for clerk hire, as authorized by law, is $1,200? 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman is correct. For several years 
the appropriation was $1,500. For this year has the gentleman 
taken his extra 8300? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FOWLER. That increased appropriation was made by 
a Republican Congress while you were Speaker of the House. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Is that the reason you accept it? [Laugh- 
ter.] f Í 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I regard my private secre- 
tary as being worth as much as any other man’s private sec- 
retary. 

Mr. LANGLEY. He is worth $2,000, I have no doubt. 

Mr. FOWLER. And for that reason I. have allowed him the 
full amount of the appropriation. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am told that the proposed increase is too 
small to make a fuss about; that the cost of living is so high in 
Washington that our poor clerks need the increase to live 
decently. I am well aware of the high cost of living every- 
where, but that is no reason why we should violate the law. 
Neither do I agree that it is a small thing. There are 393 Mem- 
bers of this House and 96 Members of the Senate. If we in- 
crease the salary of our clerks the Senate will make at least a 
like increase in the salary of their clerks. It will amount to 
more than $300,000 in the House alone for 1 year and for 10 
years it will amount to more than $3,000,000. The question of 
the amount is not all that is involved. The question of the 
honor of this House is at stake. 

The amount of the proposed increase, $800, is a much larger 
sum than our forefathers received as Members of Congress 
while fighting out the battles of self-government. They were 
contented with $6 a day during the session, which in many in- 
stances amounted to much less than $800, During the short 
session, which is about three months, their salaries did not 
amount to much more than $500 a year. They had no secre- 
tary, and had to pay for their own quarters while remaining 
in Washington, while we have both clerks and offices furnished 
at the expense of the people. 

Mr. Chairman, after the work of constructive government 
had been finished by our forefathers a period of administrative 
government set in which lasted for many years, during which 
Congress was deeply interested and busily engaged in conquer- 
ing and developing a new country and establishing a new civ- 
jlization. But few changes were made in their salaries for 
more than half a century. But, Mr. Chairman, shortly after 
the close of the Mexican War; flushed with the acquisition of a 
vast stretch of new territory, many of our people, more espe- 
cially the aristocratic class, grew weary over the old order of 
things, and by a systematic combination they were able to 
push above the political horizon of the times the awful visage 
of government known as government for the exploitation of 
the people. It was not until the 16th day of August, 1856, that 
the: majority of the Members of Congress became thoroughly 
imbued with the new order of things and boldly placed on the 


statute books the first real salary-grab law, increasing the sal- 
ary of the Members of both Houses to $3,000 and the salary of 
the Speaker to $6,000. It is true that on the 19th day of 
March, 1816, Congress passed a law, increasing the salary of 
the Members of both Houses from $6 a day during the session 
to $1,500, and the salary of the Speaker to $3,000 a year, but 
the people were so wrought up over this radical change that 
Congress was forced to repeal the law on the 6th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1817, within less than one year after its passage. 

On the 22d day of January, 1818, Congress enacted a law 
fixing the salary of the Members of both Houses at $8 per day 
and that of the Speaker at $16 per day, which practically re- 
mained the law until the 16th day of August, 1856. The Civil 
War gave capital a splendid opportunity to organize into gi- 
gantie corporations, which was the real beginning of govern- 
ment for the exploitation of the people. Many scandals have 
grown out of their domination in national affairs. They have 
controlled the election of every President since the death of 
Lincoln and have steadily increased in wealth and power until 
to-day the directorate of one corporation, the United States 
Steel Trust—23 men—now control the business interests of other 
corporations with a capital stock of more than $30,000,000,000, 


In keeping with the spirit of the new order of things, on the 
28th day of July, 1866, Congress passed an act increasing their 
salaries to $5,000 and that of the Speaker to $8,000 a year. The 
Civil War had brought about high prices, and they had a good 
excuse to appeal to the people that it was only just and proper 
to give the lawmakers of the Nation a salary commensurate 
with the prices of the times. But within a few years the tide 
changed and a lower level of prices ruled, yet the Members of 
Congress sought to dignify their salary again by another in- 
crease, so, on the 3d of March, 1873, they passed a law increas- 
ing it to $7,500 and that of the Speaker of the House to $10,000 
a year. This sudden and unwarranted increase was resented by 
the people throughout the land, and at the next election many of 
the old and leading Members were defeated at the polls and 
forever relegated to political oblivion, and justly so, in my 
opinion. New blood was now injected into the veins of Congress 
by the election of new men from every quarter of the country, 
who repealed the odious salary-grab act within less than a year 
after its passage, to wit, on the 20th day of January, 1874, and 
fixed their salary at $5,000 and that of the Speaker at $8,000 a 
year 

The resentment of the people was so pronounced against big 
salaries for big men that no Congress dared to tinker with this 
dangerous business for more than 30 years. However, in the 
course of time the craze of big money for big men gained the 
ascendancy and hovered over the Nation like the dreadful dark- 
ness on a weary night, and our lawmakers again sought to 
dignify their salary by another increase by fixing it at $7,500 
and that of the Speaker of the House at $12,000 a year. Be- 
sides this, two magnificent stone buildings, costing more than 
$5,000,000 each, have been erected as the home of Members of 
Congress, so that each Member is now furnished with a well- 
equipped office, supplied with costly furniture, a telephone, hot 
and cold water, and everything necessary for his comfort and 
convenience. Besides this, be has an ample allowance for 
traveling expenses and stationery, with an allowance of $1,200 
a year for clerk hire. 

In the face of all this, Mr. Chairman, it is now proposed by 
this amendment to leap into the Treasury of the United States 
again to the tune of more than $300,000 for the next year, and 
that, too, without any legal authority. The patience of the 
people, the patience of the people! How long will you tax 
it? Have you counted the cost? Just such high-handed deeds 
have been very expensive to Members of Congress in the past, 
costing them their seats in this beautiful Hall. What the 
people have done they can and will be likely to do again. Go 
slow, boys, go slow. 

Mr. Chairman, the Members of the American Congress receive 
more than twice as much as that paid to the members of any 
other legislative body in the world. The senators and deputies 
of the French Parliament receive only 15,000 francs annually, 
which is equal to $2,895 in our money. The members of the 
German Reichtag receive 3,000 marks for the session, which 
amounts to $714 in our money, which is less than one-tenth of 
what we get. The members of the Russian Douma receive 10 


rubles, or $5.15, per day during the session. The members of the 
lower house of the British Parliament receive £400, or $1,948, 
per year, which is a little more than one-fourth of what we get. 
This is by act of August, 1911. Formerly they did not get any 
Salary, and the House of Lords do not and never have received 
any salary. 
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Mr. Chairman, the salary of the Vice President and President 
bave not been neglected by our lawmakers. On examination it 
will be seen that several very important increases have been 
made. The Vice President’s salary was originally fixed at 
$5,000 a year and that of the President was fixed at $25,000 a 
year. This was by the act of Congress, September 24, 1789. 
By the act of March 3, 1873, the salary of the Vice President 
was raised to $10,000 and the President’s was raised to $50,000 
per year. On the 20th day of January, 1874, the salary of the 
Vice President was reduced to $8,000 a year, On the 26th day 
of February, 1907, it was raised to $12,000 a year, where it now 
stands, being the same as the salary of the Speaker of the 
House. By the act of March 4, 1909, the salary of the President 
was increased to $75,000 annually, which is the present salary. 

Mr. Chairman, let us now turn to the changes which have 
been made in the salary of the members of the Supreme Court 
of the United States from time to time. By the act of Septem- 
ber 23, 1789, the salary of the Chief Justice was fixed at $4,000, 
and that of the justices was fixed at 83.500 annually. On the 
20th day of February, 1819, these salaries were increased to 
$5,000 for the Chief Justice and $4,000 for the justices. No 
changes were made thereafter for more than 50 years. On the 
8d of March, 1873, an act of Congress was passed increasing 
the salary of the Chief Justice to $10,500 and that of the 
justices to $10,000 a year, and, again, on the 18th day of 
March, in 1904, Congress passed another act increasing the 
salary of the Chief Justice to 813,000 and that of the justices 
to $12,500, which are the present salaries. 

Mr. Chairman, just what Congress will do in the future 
relative to increasing salaries of big offices, I presume can not be 
foretold definitely. But, if we may judge the future by the past, 
it is reasonable to suppose that many increases will be made and 
many more attempted to be made. Whether any of them will 
stand will depend upon the temper of the people. Democratic 
Congresses have passed three salary-grab acts, two of which 
the people permitted to stand, and the other the people recalled 
by forcing Congress to repeal it within less than a year after 
its passage. Republican Congresses have passed six salary-grab 
acts, two for members of the Supreme Court, three for Mem- 
bers of Congress, all of which included the salary of the 
Speaker of the House, two of which included the salary of 
the Vice President, and one of which included the salary of 
the President, and one for the President alone, all of which the 
people have permitted to stand except one, and they recalled 
it within less than a year after its passage, and at the same 
time they recalled a big bunch of Congressmen. Beware boys, 
beware! 

If the same ratio of increase should be maintained during the 
next hundred years as has taken place during the past hundred 
years the salaries of the offices which we have examined will be 
about as follows at the close of the twentieth century: 


Salary of; ce President: !. a 8225. 000 
Salary of Speaker of the House 204, 000 
Salary of Members of Congress 75, 000 
Salary of Justices of the Supreme Court 44, 000 
Salary of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Cou 42, 000 


Salary of Vice President — 28. 600 

Some of these figures seem odd and reversed. but it is brought 
about because the ratio of increase is not uniform. The in- 
crease in the salary of the Speaker of the House is nearly 
twenty times what was first allowed, while the increase in the 
salary of the Vice President is only a little less than two and 
one-half times what was fixed by the first act of Congress deal- 
ing with this subject. I presume that none of us will be 
Members of this House at that time. 

What is true of the increase in these salaries is true, more or 
less, as to the increase in salaries of the heads of departments 
and other high stations of office and trust, both in military and 
civil affairs. Just how long public opinion will wink at it or 
tolerate it is very hard to tell. We do know one thing, however, 
and that is this: When public opinion becomes thoroughly 
aroused it sweeps everything before it like a mighty hurricane, 
leaving death and destruction in its wake. Keep your ears to 
the political ground, boys; keep your ears to the political ground. 
I have offered an amendment to the amendment of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Lever], which provides for an 
appropriation of $1,200 for clerk hire, which is-in harmony with 
the law. I can see no reason why it should not pass. I am sure 
that no one can give any reason for supporting the original 
amendment, because there is no law for it. I feel quite sure 
that public opinion will not indorse an appropriation of $2,000, 
but, on the other hand, will condemn it in bitter terms. If you 
Want to be right and save your scalps, vote for my amendment 
to the amendment, boys; vote for it and save the honor of this 
Horse. R 
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Pensions. 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE A. NEELEY, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, May 10, 1912, 


On the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1) entitled “An act grant- 
ing pee to certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served 
in the Civil War and the War with Mexico.” 


Mr. NEELEX said: 


Mr. Speaker: It may seem unusual to some that the son of 
a Confederate soldier should raise his voice and cast his vote 
in favor of more liberal pensions, but I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity to do so and to know that it meets with the hearty 
approval of the ex-Confederate himself. 

My grandfather on my mother’s side, now long since dead, 
was a Union soldier and was wounded in battle; my wife's 
father was a Union soldier, and will get an increase of pension 
under the terms of this bill; I had two uncles who served in 
the Union Army and a number of other relatives who saw 
service with my father in the Confederate Army; a great- 
uncle of mine yielded up his life before Monterey, under the 
tropical skies of Old Mexico, where he went with Gen. Taylor 
to plant the Stars and Stripes on the citadel of the Montezumas; 
and a great-grandfather of mine left his bones somewhere on 
some of the hills of South Carolina, where he fought under 
Morgan for the establishment of this Government and the 
preservation of human rights among the nations of the earth. 

I come to you, my friends, and felicitate you and the Demo- 
cratic Party that you have risen above the prejudices that grew 
out of the great Civil War, and are willing that it shall go 
out to all the people of this country, and to all the nations of 
the earth, that the Federal Government will not forsake its 
defenders in their old age and in the time of their greatest dis- 
tress and need; that it will not send a man forth in the very 
pride of his young manhood to battle for its preservation and, 
when the evening time of life shall come, commit him to the 
mercies of an almshouse to die, neglected and forgotten. 


We are sometimes prone to forget the valorous deeds and 
patriotic acts of men until after they haye passed into the 
great beyond, when we sing pans of praise and venerate the 
memory of the departed, but our Government has established a 
system of compensation for such service, based upon the service 
rendered, that has become a fixed national policy, and tends 
to lessen the obligation to its citizenship, who by their sacri- 
fices have made the existence of our Government possible. I 
believe that it is the duty of the Federal Government to make 
such provision for its defenders that every soldier of the Union 
Army will be maintained in comfort for the balance of his 
declining days. This is not a matter of charity. It is a mat- 
ter of abstract right and only a partial payment of the national 
obligation long since due them. The increased cost of living 
is an added argument in favor of such an increase, and surely 
there is not a single patriotic taxpayer in all this land who 
would not gladly contribute his part toward giving every soldier 
of the Union Army at least $1 per day during the balance of 
his life. 

This bill is not all that the friends of liberal pensions desired, 
nor is it what the old soldiers had a right to expect, and their 
Representatives here a right to demand, but it is a great deal 
better than the present law, and tends in a measure to discharge 
the obligation our Nation owes its defenders, While that is 
true, no issue is ever settled until it is settled right, and I 
serve notice here and now that this fight will go on until the 
right has finally triumphed and the national debt to the old 
soldiers has been paid in its entirety. 

The old Sherwood bill that passed this House by an oyver- 
whelming vote provided pensions as follows: 


That any person who served in the military or naval service of the 
United States during the late Civil War, and who has been honorably 
discharged therefrom, shall, upon making proof of such facts according 
to such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may pro- 
vide, be placed on the pension roll and be entitled to receive a pension 
as follows: For a service of 90 days or more and less than 6 months, 
$15 r month; for a service of 6 months er more and less than. 9 
months, $20 per month; for a service of 9 months or more and less 
than E year, $25 per month; for a service of 1 year or more, $30 per 
month. 
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This bill went to a Republican Senate, where it was so 
mutilated that it was necessary, if the old veterans secured any 
benefits at all, for it to go to conference, and after our con- 
ferees had battled for some weeks, the best that can be obtained 
for the soldier— 
who has reached the age of 62 years and served 90 days, $13 per month ; 
six morths, $13.50 per month; one year, $15 per month; one and a 
half years, $14.50 per month; two years, 15 per month; two and a 
half years, $15.50 per month; three years or over, $16 per month. In 
case such person has reached the age of 66 years and served 90 days, 
$15 r month; six months, $15.50 per month; one year. $16 per 
month; one and a half years, $16.50 per month; two years, $17 Pio 
month: two and a half years, sis per month; three years or over, 519 
per month. In case such person has reached the age of 70 years and 
served 90 days, $18 per month; six months, i per month; one 
year, $20 per month; one and a half years, $21.00 per month; two 
years, $23 per month; two and a half years, three 
years or over, $25 per month. In case such person has reached the age 
of 75 years and served 90 days, $21 per month; six months, 472. 0 
per month; one year, 824 per month; one and a half years, $27 per 
month; two years or over, $80 per month. That any person who served 
in the military or naval service of the United States during the Civil 
War and received an honorable discharge, and who was wounded in 
battle or in line of Sort. and is now unfit for manual labor by reason 
thereof. or who from disease or other causes incurred in line of se 
resulting in his disability Is now unable to perform manual labor, shall 
be paid the maximum pension under this act, to wit, $30 per month, 
without regard to length of service or age. 

There was a time when the question of party fealty was of 
supreme importance, but the-age of political sentimentalism is 
past, and the age of political reason is here. The spirit of 
tolerance is stronger than it Nas ever been before, and our people 
have come to understand that they are patriots before they are 
partisans. 

The thing that benefits me is almost sure to benefit my Re- 
publican neighbor, and the man who stands highest in the esti- 
mation of the American people to-day is he who is the most 
tolerant of the rights of others, the most liberal and broad- 
minded in his views on all questions of national import. The 
best possible evidence of this liberality and broadness of view 
may be found in the vote taken on the passage of this bill at 
the time it first passed the House and was sent to the Senate, 
when vote after vote was cast by the Representatives of States 
that seceded from the Union at the beginning of the Civil War, 
but are now glad to contribute their share toward discharging 
the obligations of the Federal Government to those who pre- 
served the Union of the States. 

I take it that political parties were created for convenience in 
the adininistration of Government, and that it is just as essen- 
tial that a political party keep its promises as that the private 
individual shall keep his. The political party that does not 
keep faith with the people and fulfill its obligations, that does 
not reward loyalty to the Nation's ideals and discountenance 
graft, has no right to exist. 

The grafter is a nonpartisan. He is a creature of the mo- 
ment, à public enemy, who preys upon the Democrat, the Re- 
publican, and the Socialist alike, and should be suppressed by 
the good men of all parties without regard to who he is or 
what he claims to do or represent. The man who purchases his 
seat in the Nation’s Legislature is on a par with the man who 
retains it by political trickery and without regard to the peo- 
ple's wishes. ‘The man who uses his position to steal from the 
Nation’s store is as much a publie enemy as the man who uses 
his position to increase a_ tariff schedule and line his own 
pockets with legalized plunder. 

We are rapidly getting away from the hide boundisms of the 
parties and are coming to understand that the enemies of na- 
tional progress must be driven from all the parties of law- 
abiding and liberty-loving men. We have come to know that 
one can not represent the interests and the people and that the 
many shall not be plundered for the benefit of the few. 

A good government is an instrument of service to its people, 
and its existence can be justified only in propertion to the bene- 
fits it is able to confer. No government of modern times has 
enjoyed any privileges that were not either voluntarily yielded 
up by its people or taken from them by force, and it has been 
the proud boast of the American people that our Government 
and our citizenship have cooperated in preserving to the people 
the greatest measure of individual liberty consistent with a 
strong central Government. 

It is one of the prides of our system that with no prior train- 
ing over 2,213,000 men were called from the avocations of civil 
life to the restraints of military service, served their various 
terms with credit and distinction, and at the close of the war 
were absorbed by the body of our citizenship without creating 
any disturbance or interfering in the slightest degree with the 
usual course of affairs. This vast body of trained soldiers were 
then the backbone of the Government, without which it could 
not exist, and knowing as they did that it was at their mercy 


$24 per month; 
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and that they had but to assert themselves to accomplish any 
end desired, they chose the triumpks of patriotism and peace 
rather than the success of any personal ambition. 

My friends, hardly had the last shot been fired when the 
Union soldier began to divide the contents of his haversack 
with his Confederate brother, and to-day they dwell together in 
peace and contentment, vying with each other in the display of 
their loyalty to the Union in their declining days. The turbu- 
lence of other days has been replaced by the content of reunited 
friendships, until now there is no North, South, East or West, 
but every section of this great land of ours is animated with 
the same desire for the perpetuity of the Goyernment of our 
fathers. 

No more do they hear the long roll of the warlike drum 
calling them to battle in freedom’s name; no more do they hear 
the sharp command to fall into line or to charge. The men who 
beat the long roll, the men who fell into line, the men who led 
the charge, are rapidly being gathered to their fathers. Side by 
side the Blue and the Gray now sleep the sleep that knows no 
waking in a soil dedicated and consecrated to the holiest ideals 
of government, and there they await the command of the great 
Commander in Chief of the Hosts of the Universe on the resur- 
rection morning. . 


Unveiling of Tablet to the Memory of Alexander Hamilton 
Stephens, of Georgia. d 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES G. EDWARDS, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 21, 1912. 


Mr. EDWARDS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include as a part of my remarks an 
address delivered by Hon. Wittram G. BRANTLEY on the occa- 
sion of the unveiling of a tablet to the memory of Alexander 
Hamilton Stephens, of Georgia, by the Confederate Memorial 
Literary Society, in Richmond, Va., May 22, 1912. 

The address is as follows: 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON STEPHENS. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, for myself, I acknowl- 
edge at the outset of my remarks my indebtedness for and 
appreciation of the invitation that brings me here, and for the 
honorable position that for the moment is mine. For my State. I 
thank you for this occasion—for this signal honoring at the 
hands of those so worthy, the memory of Georgia’s great and 
illustrious son—Alexander Hamilton Stephens. He sank into 
his last sleep in the governor's mansion in the city of Atlunta 
on Sunday, March 4, 1883, but the things he did yet live, as is 
evidenced by this assemblage. One generation has succeeded 
another and more than a decade of summer's sun and winter's 
cold has passed by since praise could thrill or censure pain him 
or earthly honors attract or concern him. He sleeps the sleep 
of the just, eternal in his repose, and there is naught that 
we to-day can do that will add to or take from the glors of 
his fame, securely written, as it is, upon the imperishable 
records of his country and in the hearts of his countrymen. 
That which we now do honors not him; it honors us, for it 
shows that we revere, respect, and love the memory of an hon- 
orable, useful, and great life that was given to the serviee of 
country and humanity. 

To me has been assigned the impossible task of placing before 
your mental vision within the limits of a brief speech the story 
of a life that extended a little over the allotted three score 
years and ten—that commenced on February 11, 1812, and 
ended on March 4, 1883—that was full of wonderful and ceas- 
less activities, that played an heroic part amidst the scenes of 
the most stirring period in our country’s history, and that nobly 
acted and suffered amid the woes of the saddest tragedy that 
ever came to a great people. 

Well might I shrink from entering upon the task before me, 
for had I the power to paint in living words the picture of this 
life, eternal would be my fame. 

The task, however, is simpler than it seems, for to-day I 
am not to paint—I am but to stand as the index hand pointing 
you to the real picture of this life, already made and pressed 
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deep and plain and clear in all its luminous beauty and com- 
pleteness upon the heart of every southern patriot; nay, more, 
upon the heart of every American patriot who has studied the 
lives of those illumining the pages of his country’s history. 

We have but to draw aside the curtain of time to feast our 
eyes upon this picture, and this we reverently do, not only in 
loving remembrance of him who is gone, not only to give honor 
where honor is due, but that we may draw therefrom inspira- 
tion, courage, and strength with which to fight to victory our 
own life’s battles and with which to meet and solye the many 
vexatious problems that bestrew and beset our way. 

The second century in the life of the American Republic— 
in the life of government by the people as we know and under- 
stand the term—has, like its predecessor, brought to the Ameri- 
can citizen problems grave and great, some of which now press 
upon us for wise solution. Problems have ever been an inci- 
dent to our Government since first it came into existence, and 
in the century that is gone they led to bickering and strife and 
cruel and bloody war. In the century that is before us an in- 
scrutable Providence has not yet revealed what they are des- 
tined to bring forth. This much we know—that government by 
the people was not easy to obtain and has not been easy to 
maintain. This much we fear, that as we become further and 
further removed from its origin, further and further removed 
from the influence of the fathers whose genius planned and 
whose daring declared it, the more difficult it will be to main- 
tain it. We look back upon our history and the history of the 
world and we learn that happy are the free people who do not 
forget how they became free; that wise are the free people 
who living to-day do not forget the mistakes of yesterday 
nor that a to-morrow is coming; and that fortunate are the free 
people who have the life of an Alexander Hamilton Stephens 
to study, to emulate, and to learn wisdom from. 

Limitations of time prevent us at this hour from casting 
more than a swift glance at the life of Mr. Stephens and the 
times in which he was most active, but a glance, however hur- 
ried, will show that from tottering childhood to tottering old 
age he lived surrounded by problems greater than fall to the 
lot of the majority of mankind. Problems he had of health 
and life, of education and sustenance, and in addition to those 
he was called upon to unravel the problems of the people 
problems of State and Nation, some of them involving the life 
and death of the Republic itself. We of to-day who are thought- 
fully concerned for the future of our Government must stand 
afraid of some of the problems confronting us, but when we 
see how nobly and heroically, how whole-heartedly and un- 
selfishly Mr. Stephens applied himself to the solution of his 
problems, we must gather courage and inspiration with which 
to move to the solution of ours. 

At the very threshold of his life, as it were, we can imagine 
with what yearning he looked out upon that broad field of men- 
tal endeavor and intellectual achievement so ably filled by him 
in later years, and of how far away it must then have seemed 
to him. 

Bereft of parents, of physical strength, of health, of property, 
and of influential friends, how could he ever reach the coveted 
field? His problem was to reach it, and how well he solved 
this problem is written forever in the history of his State and 
country. į 

The craving for mental stimulus, early developed, led him as 
the result of attendance upon Sunday school to become deeply 
interested in the stories of the Old Testament, and this in turn 
led certain benevolent parties to undertake his preparation and 
education for the Presbyterian ministry. We know not the 
glorious result that might have come to humanity and the 
church had he become a minister of God, but we do know that it 
was the purpose to see him in that sacred calling that gave to 
the world one of its purest and wisest statesmen, It was as an 
incident to his preparation for college that he adopted the 
name of Hamilton. He had been christened simply Alexander 
Stephens, but in honor of his teacher, Alexander Hamilton Web- 
ster, he became Alexander Hamilton Stephens. It required two 
years of study and of earnest thought and prayer at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia to convince him that he was not called to 

reach the Gospel, but, once convinced, he promptly notified his 
enefactors of the conclusion he had reached, and in keeping 
with his ever high sense of honor and obligation he tendered 
to them, in satisfaction of the debt he owed, his little patrimony 
of $400 that had but recently come to him from his father’s 
estate. This tender meant, had it been accepted, the sacrifice 
of his college career, but fortunately for him and for the people 
then and now the sacrifice was not allowed, and he was permit- 
ted to complete his college course, which he did with honor to 
himself and the university, and later he repaid to the last 
farthing the debt he had assumed. 


His subsequent career as teacher and law student and lawyer, 
struggling against poverty and disease, making up in brain and 
will power what nature had denied him in body, is the magic 
story of success, the story of the man unafraid, the story of the 
triumph of mind over matter, for it is to be recorded that de- 
spite his many and serious handicaps he marched steadily on- 
ward and upward, until he had climbed to the summit of re- 
nown and power as a great and successful lawyer. 

His public career commenced in 1836, when he was elected to 
the Georgia Legislature, and it did not end until death claimed 
him for its own in 1883. He took his place among the states- 
men of before the war and again among the statesmen of after 
the war, for he served in Congress from 1843 to 1859, when he 
voluntarily retired, and again from 1873 to 1882, when he again 
retired, this time to become governor of Georgia, in which 
office he died. Between his two periods of service in Congress 
he served during the life of the Southern Confederacy as its 
Vice President, and following the fall of the Confederacy he 
was elected to the Senate of the United States, but denied a 
seat therein. When not in office he was busy with his pen, and 
wrote his Constituional View of the War Between the States, 
the greatest defense of the cause of the South that has ever 
been written. He also wrote a history of the United States, 
and for a period of time edited and published a daily news- 
paper. 

Other honors than those he actually received were from time 
to time urged upon him. He was importuned to stand for the 
Presidency of the United States and for the Presidency of the 
Confederacy. Admirers also wanted to see him Speaker of the 
National House of Representatives, but he declined to contest 
for any of these honors. A Cabinet portfolio was more than 
once within his reach, but was not sought. 

When we recall his weak, frail body, the ceaseless bodily pain 
he suffered, the loneliness of his life with no wife and children 
to cluster around, bringing courage, cheer, and inspiration to 
him, we are filled with wonder and amazement at the high 
place on the scroll of fame that we find his name and deeds in- 
scribed. Surely he had, as was many times declared, the 
“divine spark” of genius. Contemporaries said he was all 
brains, brains in his body and limbs as well as in his head. He 
was reckoned among the ablest debaters in Congress and always 
the one most to be feared in debate. But he had more than 
brains—he had a heart that equaled his brains. He loved his 
fellow man. Suffering himself, he sympathized with those who 
suffered. Knowing from hard experience the straits of poverty, 
he felt for the poor. Having struggled for existence and recog- 
nition, his hand was ever extended to those who struggled. An 
old negro declared of him that “he was kinder to dogs than 
most people are to folks,” and Gen. Robert Toombs, his friend 
of a lifetime, declared that “he carried more brain and more 
soul for the least flesh than any man God Almighty ever made.” 

In the first period of Mr. Stephens's congressional service he 
was thrown into close personal relations with the great triumvi- 
rate of the Senate, who were to him the elder statesmen—Clay, 
Calhoun, and Webster. 

He was the friend and confidante of each and from them he 
learned some of the wisdom and power that he possessed and 
wielded. He voted for Mr. Webster for President after Mr. 
Webster was dead. He served in Congress with Mr. Lincoln, and 
the personal friendship formed between them was not destroyed 
or shattered by the dark days of the sixties. Mr. Lincoln 
wrote of him in 1848 in praise of a speech that he said was the 
best speech of an hour’s length he had ever heard, and that it 
left his eyes filled with tears. 

We, of the South, speak of Mr. Stephens as our own, and 
justly so, and yet, both before and after the dividing line be- 
tween the North and South was drawn, he was a national 
figure, and his towering intellect and lofty statesmanship a na- 
tional asset. Men, both North and South, can to-day bemoan 
and lament the fact that in our darkest days his wisdom was 
ignored and his patriotism misjudged. When passion was in the 
air the vision of men was obscured and too late they learned 
of all that he would have saved them from. He was stanch 
supporter of the Clay compromise of 1850, but even then with 
prophetic vision he foresaw and declared that which was to come 
and which he deplored—the disruption of the Union. His serv- 
ice in the forties and fifties covered that trying period of agita- 
tion and unrest that culminated in civil war. No man of that 
period more clearly saw than he the end that was to come, and 
no man more earnestly than he strove to avert that awful end. 

He urged moderation, but men were not moderate. He ap- 


pealed to reason, but reason would not come. He pleaded for 
the Constitution, but the Constitution was denied. He pleaded 
for peace, but the voice that answered was the voice of war. 
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A helf century of time has rolled by since those days of passion 
and prejudice. A new era has dawned upon us and new condi- 
tions surround us, The dead past lies buried with all its hopes 
and aspirations, its tragedies and bitterness. The victories and 
defeats, the courage and fear, the love and hate of that dead 
past have all gone by. They had their day and are now no 
more, save as in our hearts we carry for time and eternity the 
sacred memories of that which was good and great, grand and 
heroic, pure and sublime in those heroic times that tried the 
very souls of men. 

To-day we have our faces turned to catch the rays of the sun- 
light of the future as we march onward toward the destiny 
awaiting us. It is the troubles, the difficulties, and the problems 
of the present and future and not those of the past that now 
concern us. We search for wisdom and we grope for light, and 
searching and groping we turn to the past for the lessons it 
gives. To me a wholesome and instructive lesson is found in 
the times of Mr. Stephens, for in fundamental principle I find a 
striking similarity between conditions now and conditions then. 
Upon the surface these conditions are vastly different, but deep 
down they are much the same. It is not to assail the patriot- 
ism or conscience of any man, nor to fight anew the battles of 
old, but to reveal the almighty truth as it pulsates around and 
about us, to the end that the mistakes of yesterday may not be- 
come the mistakes of to-day, that attention is called to the 
similarity existing. 

A government of law established by a free people and builded 
on a written constitution can not live unless the majority of 
the people are willing to honestly and patiently submit to the 
restraints imposed by law upon them. Under such a govern- 
ment the minority is helpless, save as protected by law, and 
should the majority proceed to exercise its power unrestrained 
and uncontrolled by law, there is no law and no government 
save the despotic and arbitrary will of the majority. In the 
times of Mr. Stephens it was for the rights of the minority 
under the Constitution that he first pleaded. It was for the 
maintenance of our Government of law that he argued and 
against a government by the unrestrained majority that he pro- 
tested. His appeals and protests were unheeded, and there 
came anarchy, war, bloodshed, and untold suffering. The his- 
tory of this period admonishes us in the midst of our problems 
of to-day to be patient and forbearing, to be wise and concilia- 
tory, and to cling fast to our only bulwark and refuge—the 
Constitution of the land. In our day there has developed a 
school of false teachers of government. They have been exceed- 
ingly active and their converts may be far greater than some of 
us would like to believe. These teachers would get away from 

the Constitution as it now reads and would give to the ma- 
jority the unrestrained power of the majority. They would 
rule by the initiative, referendum, and recall. They would re- 
call judicial decisions. They would in other ways strike down 
the rights of the minority and of the individual. We see signs 
of a growing vnurest and dissatisfaction among the people, and 
it is a false philosophy that would ignore them. The restraints 
of the Constitution are growing irksome to some, and if they 
shall become irksome to the majority, woe unto our land! The 
effort of the false teachers of to-day is to bring about a de- 
parture from a representative form of government and go back- 
ward to a pure democracy, and the reason therefor, if reason 
exists, is that those who are making the effort have grown res- 
tive under the restraint of law. 

In the day of Mr. Stephens the appeal to disregard the Con- 
stitution and let the majority rule was justified because of the 
slayery of the black man. 

In the mouths of the agitators and demagogues of to-day it 
is justified, because the interests,“ the capitalistic “ classes,” 
have enslaved the “ masses.” 

In the one case it was the slavery af the negro, in the other 
the slavery of the white man. In the one case it was the truth, 
and in the other it is not, but in each case it is the Constitution 
that is assailed and the unrestrained right of the majority that 
is invoked. 

In Mr. Stephens's day the Constitution was arraigned as a 
“ covenant with hell,” because it protected the slaveholder in 
his slave, and in our day it is arraigned and found defective 
because it intrenches the “interests” in power by protecting 
them in their wealth. 

In Mr. Stephens’s day thè unrestrained rule of the majority 
was demanded, because the Representative was charged with 
being under the influence of the slaveholder; and to-day, from 
the mouths of the demagogues and agitators, the same demand 
is made, because it is charged that the Representative is under 
the influence of the “interests.” In Mr. Stephens’s day it was 
a part of the Constitution that was assailed, but in our day it 
is constitutional government itself that has been attacked. The 


peril in his day was great, and the evil that was wrought is 
beyond the power of words to describe; but in our day the con- 
sequences that lie hidden behind the peril that now threatens 

are so overwhelming in their destructiveness that, if brought to 
light, the evils of the sixties would seem almost as nothing 


when compared thereto. Mr. Stephens foresaw the coming 
mastery of passion and fanaticism in the sixties. He saw that 
a war that was fought to prevent disunion when it was won 
resulted in disunion and that a war that was fought to estab- 
lish disunion when it was lost resulted in disunion being 
established. 

But let us not make the mistake of supposing that fanaticism 
is any less irresistible now than it was then, nor make the 
worse mistake of meeting fanaticism with fanaticism. Mr. 
Stephens saw the fanaticism of both the North and the South, 
and with each he labored in vain. He witnessed the unutterable 
folly and the unspeakable horror that followed upon the defi- 
ance of the Constitution, and he witnessed the woeful ruin and 
awful destruction that came from the clash of fanaticism with 
fanaticism, the meeting of intemperance with intemperance, and 
the answering of hot blood by hot blood. 

In our day let no man fanatically suppose that the Constitu- 
tion without more—that the law without more—will forever and 
always protect him in his property and liberty. The Constitu- 
tion and laws are but bits of paper that in and of themselves are 
worthless. They are strong and powerful only as the majority 
of the people are willing to submit to their restraints. The 
duty is upon every patriot to teach his neighbor the necessity of 
restraint, to practice restraint himself, to inculcate anew a love 
of liberty and law, to consecrate himself afresh to the cause of 
constitutional government, and to the end that that dreadful 
day when all restraint of law is gone and chaos is supreme 
may neyer dawn upon this “land of the free and home of the 
bra ve.“ 

Conservatism in our day has become with many to be a 
term of derision. This is one of the distressing signs of the 
times. Under present-day false teaching to be called a con- 
servative is to be reproached and tainted with suspicion. It 
was so in Mr. Stephens’s day, and he, too, met with derision 
because he was a conservative; but time brought ample vin- 
dication, not only to him, but as well to the virtue and benefi- 
cence of wise conservatism. 

The conception of our Government that Mr. Stephens had 
and urged in the days preceding the war was not born of that 
occasion. It came to him almost in the beginning of his man- 
hood, and was confirmed by a life of study and reflection. . 
When he had but little more than reached his majority he 
made a Fourth of July speech, in which he denied the right of 
South Carolina to nullify the acts of Congress and remain in 
the Union, but he maintained the right of South Carolina to 
withdraw from the Union should the compact of union” be 
violated. He also maintained in this speech that it was n false 
philosophy to suppose that the States could be kept together by 
force. He later denied the right of the Northern States to 
remain in the Union and nullify by their “ personal-liberty ” 
laws the Constitution and laws of Congress; but he always 
maintained that, under the Constitution, a sovereign State had 
the right to withdraw from the Union if the “ compact” should 
be violated. It is a most interesting fact in his life, however, 
that while always advocating the right of secession he never 
advocated the exercise of the right. In 1851, while the spirit 
of secession was rife in Georgia, as previously it had been in 
many Northern States, he strongly supported the Unionist 
Party, and in 1860 he made a memorable speech against seces- 
sion before the Georgia secession convention, in which he de- 
clared that he was opposed to secession as a remedy against 
“anticipated aggressions,” and that “the point of resistance 
should be the point of aggression.” He declared his belief 
“that it is to the interest of all the States to be and remain 
united under the Constitution of the United States, with a 
faithful performance by each of its constitutional obligations.” 
He admitted that Georgia had just cause for grievance, but he 
urged that secession was not the remedy. He proposed a safer 
and saner course. He counseled delay, and he pleaded for the 
Union; but true to his State and the loyalty he bore her, he 
said in conclusion that if the judgment of the convention, repre- 
sentin as it did the sovereignty of Georgia, was against his, 
he would bow in submission to the decision. As to the right 
to secede from the Union, he was in full accord with the con- 
vention, and disagreed only as to the wisdom at that time of 
excercising the right. 

It was not long after the delivery of this speech that, al- 
though opposed to secession, he was called to take the leading 
part in framing the constitution of the Confederacy and also 
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called upon to fill the office of Vice President of the new goy- 
ernment. 

This was a magnificent tribute to his pure and exalted char- 
acter and evidenced the esteem in which his honesty, ability, 
and patriotism were held. 

Character, we have long been taught, is a jewel of priceless 
worth and greatly to be desired. It brought to Mr. Stephens 
a wealth of worldly honors, but, more than that, it brought to 
him the trusting love of a noble people and gave to him oppor- 
tunities for golden service to mankind—opportunities that he 
well employed. 

But character goes much beyond the individual. It makes 
and unmakes empires, kingdoms, and nations, accordingiy as 
it is present or absent. This Republic was built upon charac- 
ter as its foundation stone, and with that stone removed it 
would soon crumble and decay and become as the dust of the 
earth. We can appreciate the force of this statement if we 
will but glance about us for a glimpse of our Government. 
Where is it? It is not to be seen, for it exists only in the 
hearts of the people. There is no government, nor can there 
be any government among a free people, save in the implied 
compact of all the people, the one with the other, to keep and 
obey the law. When the people are clean and pure in their 
lives the compact is kept and their government is like unto 
them. When they are learned and intelligent, as well as clean 
and pure, their government is wise, strong, and beneficent. In 
the first analysis and again in the last analysis our Government 
is built upon character. It was framed on the theory of in- 
trusting power to the few chosen as representatives and then 
holding to full responsibility those so intrusted. Power is thus 
coupled with responsibility, while over both is ever the watch- 
ful supervision of the entire body of the people. To do away 
with representatives and diffuse the power of government 
among the masses is at the same time to diffuse responsibility, 
and responsibility so diffused is lost. To strip the representa- 
tive of responsibility through the initiative and referendum is 
to rob the people of his sustaining power and strength, for it 
takes responsibility to bring out that which is best in us all. 
It is manifest that under the Government we now have char- 
acter, and with it intelligence is essential to the selection of 
proper representatives, and even more essential to the proper 
discharge of his trusteeship by the representative. Mr. Ste- 
phens appreciated to the fullest extent the duty of a repre- 
sentative and the necessity to him of character. With him it 
was never a matter of keeping his ear to the ground to catch 
the first sound of advancing public opinion, but always a matter 
of forming and leading public opinion aright. He sought to 
do his duty, squaring his acts with his conscience and judg- 
ment, and then trusted to the character and intelligence of the 
people to sustain him. On one occasion, in a speech to his con- 
stituents, he uttered a sentiment so lofty and inspiring that 
could it to-day be adopted by every man in public life the 
problems before us would disappear as the mists before the 
morning sun. He said: 

I am afraid of nothing on earth, or above the earth, or under the earth, 
but to do wrong. The path of duty I shall endeavor to travel, fearing 
no evil and dreading no consequences. I had rather be defeated in a 
good cause than to triumph ima bad one. I would not give a fig for a 
man who would shrink from the discharge of duty for fear of defeat. 

We hear much in these days of progressives“ and “ progres- 
sivism.” Progress is the rule of life, for we must go forward or 
backward. We can not stand still. A man is not necessarily 
progressing forward, however, because he is in motion, for he 
may be progressing backward. The term is sometimes misused 
and misapplied, but it is not a new term. There were those in 
Mr. Stephens’s day who called themselves “ progressives,” but 
he would have none of them, He said he was a member of the 
party of progress, but not of the party of those calling them- 
selves by that name. He said: 


Theirs, in my opinion, is a downward progress. It is a progress of 
party, of excitement, of lust of power. * It is a progress 
which if indulged in would soon sweep over all law, all order, and the 
Constitution 1 


He then described the progress in which he believed, and what 
he said should be adopted as the creed of every American, re- 
gardless of the political party to which he gives allegiance. He 
said: 


It is to progress in these essential attributes of national greatness 
that I would look; the improvement of mind, the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men; the erection of schools, colleges, and temples 
of learning; the progress of intellect over matter; the triumph of mind 
over the animal propensities; the advancement of kind feeling and good 
will among the nations of the earth; the cultivation of virtue and the 

ursults of industry; the bringing into subjection and subservience to 
he use of man of all the elements of nature around us; in a word, the 
progress of civilization and everything that eleyates and ennobles man. 


In the broad sweep of Mr. Stephens’s patriotic purpose and 
endeavor there were no limitations of State or section. He 
spoke ever and always as a lover of our entire country. He 


was proud of our institutions, and he venerated the fathers 
whose wisdom conceived them. He spoke not for a day, but for 
so long a time as love for constitutional government shall dwell 
among the people. His words come down to us to-day freighted 
with wisdom and fragrant with the incense of patriotic fervor. 
He could not save those to whom he spoke in the days when men 
would not hear, but it may be that if we but heed the wisdom 
he expounded, he will help us to save ourselves. We want to 
profit not alone by the sound doctrine of his utterances, but as 
well by the-courage of his action, for he was ever as bold and 
courageous as he was wise. Indeed, there is no figure in ali 
our recorded history that presents any sublimer courage than 
that of this little frail man as he stood between the angry 
factions of the North and the South, resolute and unafraid, chal- 
lenging the course of each; and equally sublime was he when 
the end had come, and hate, malice, and revenge were working 
their will upon the vitals of those he loved, he unhesitatingly 
and with no quiver of fear that he would be misunderstood, 
urged upon those he loved Christian fortitude and forbearance 
and Spartan submission to the inevitable. Standing by his bier 
when the sleep of death had fallen upon him, Gen. Robert 
Toombs declared that Mr. Stephens had ever lived true to his 
convictions, and recalled that following the fall of the Con- 
federacy Mr. Stephens had said: 

I am old and weak in bodily infirmity, but I have done my duty to 
God and my country, and I am ready for whatever fate may be as- 
signed me. : 

There is no finer word in all our language than the simple 
word duty, and no more perfect achievement than that of duty 
well performed. Men to do their duty to God and country is 
the cry of this day, as it has been of all the days. In the hope 
that such men will be forthcoming in the future as in the past, 
and that liberty under the law will ever abide with us, we place 
here to-day this tablet to the memory of a man whom all the 
people in all the land must ever love, because he did, and nobly 
did, his duty to God and country—Alexander Hamilton 
Stephens. 


Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill—Irrigation. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OSCAR CALLAWAY, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 12, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 25069) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY said: 

Mr. Speaker: Believing that the House should have some in- 
formation relative to the comparative cost of irrigation projects 
as instigated by the Federal Government and those under the 
supervision of private individuals, I want to insert the following 
speech of Francis G. Tracy, of New Mexico, on private irriga- 
tion as compared with Government reclamation: 

PRIVATE IRRIGATION ENTERPRISE COMPARED WITH GOVERNMENT RECLA- 

c` MATION, 
(By Francis G. Tracy, of New Mexico.) 

The subject assigned to me, Private irrigation enterprise 
compared with Government reclamation,” is one about which 
there seems to have developed a lot of loose thinking and con- 
siderable heat. To understand what it is we seek to compare, it 
will be necessary for us to clear away as much as possible the 
haze and mirage which bas enveloped the subject of Government 
reclamation from the unfolding of the visions of its most en- 
thusiastic advocates, and at the same time endeavor to keep it 
clear from the smoke and flame of conflict precipitated by its 
irreconcilable opponents, who see only its failings and its hard- 
ships; for this question ought to be treated reasonably, fairly, 
and as exhaustively as the time will permit, if we are to derive 
any benefit from the discussion. 

But reasonably means truthfully; fairly means plainly, 
without fear or favor; and exhaustively means to search out 
all the essential facts, disclose evils where they are known to 
exist, face the music, accept the consequences, and if possible 
point the road to remedy. 

Government reclamation has come to stay. The West called 
for it urgently, and got it. We can not repudiate it if we would, 
But we need it; and, even if we did not, we must accept the con- 
sequences of our own acts and make the most of it. Therefore, 
first, let us remember why and for what purpose we asked for 
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Government reclamation, and then let us try to find out just 
what it is that we have got; how much benefit it has been and 
may be hereafter to us; and in what way, if at all, it is failing 
to fulfill the purpose for which it was inaugurated; and let us 
see if, as administered, it is doing actual and avoidable injury 
to those interests which it was intended to serve. 

Following the panic of 1893 and the great depreciation in 
the value of silver, recovery in the West was very slow. This 
was especially true in irrigation enterprise. Local capital, there 
was none. Outside capital was timid. Financial depression 
continued. Everywhere there were hard times, 

The Carey Act, passed in 1894, under which a million acres 
of Government land were donated, under certain conditions, to 
any State in the irrigated area for the purpose of developing 
irrigation by the encouragement and protection of investments 
of private capital under State authority, had produced little or 
no results as late as the year 1900. 

The leaders of thought in the Western States, searching for 
relief, turned to the idea of interesting the National Government 
directly in the irrigation of public lands, wisely concluding that 
if governmental! action were once taken, in no matter how small 
a degree, confidence in irrigation would be restored, strong 
boxes would be unlocked, and wealth would again be available 
for legitimate private enterprise. 

Out of the agitation then inaugurated, after several years 
of patient and persistent endeavor and hope deferred, suddenly 
was passed the reclamation act, approved June 17, 1902, by the 
first President of these United States who, from personal experi- 
ence and personal observation, had a full conception of the 
necessities and of the resources of our Western States, and 
whose personal influence alone was able to bring about the 
passage of the act. 

Coming, as it did, at a time when the revival of industry 
had already commenced, the results were immediately apparent, 
and exceeded the wildest dreams of its promoters. Anticipating 
the passage of the act, preparations had been made in advance 
in the Geological Survey, so that machinery for its execution 
was put rapidly in motion, and surveying parties of the Recla- 
mation Service were shortly in the field at many points. Private 
enterprise of every description was immediately stimulated, and 
we all felt that the golden age of irrigation had arrived. 

Let us not now forget the origin of Government activity in 
irrigation, nor fail to credit to Government reclamation its full 
share of the indirect benefit we have all received from its activ- 
ity, for if we do we shall fail to understand fully the problem as 
it confronts us to-day, with its many and serious complications. 
If we are not fair in our presentation we have no right to expect 
a fair hearing. 

I believe, in this one factor of the unlocking of private cap- 
ital and the stimulus to private enterprise, the total eost of 
Government reclamation up to this date has been many times 
repaid to the people of the West. Let us admit this and allow 
all credit for it, but let usa little later inquire into the cost and 
who is going to pay the bill. 

Remembering the campaign for the passage of the reclama- 
tion act, the wild rejoicing and the immediate effects following 
its passage, and the extraordinary publicity which has attended 
its administration ever since, it is not to be wondered at that a 
tremendously exaggerated idea of the actual working results 
and constructive capacity of the act itself should have grown 
up among the people at large. The average man thinks that 
$50,000,000 will’ build 50,000,000 irrigation plants, or there- 
abouts, and the immediate activity of the engineers of the sery- 
ice in making surveys and causing withdrawals: of land not only 
confirmed the general public in this error, but must lead the 
thinking man to conclude that the service itself was likewise 
enveloped by a somewhat similar delusion. 

Gentlemen, the first and most serious criticism I have to 
make of Government reclamation is that those charged with its 
administration have always and entirely failed to appreciate 
the spirit and the purpose of the reclamation act, their own 
limitations, and the limitations of the machinery they had to 
work with. In my estimation, we have had round men, in a 
good, big, square hole, and they have utterly failed, and are 
constitutionally unable to fill it because they are too small. 

I believe that it can not be successfully controverted that 
the purpose and the spirit of the reclamation act, botl in its 
inception and in its final passage, was the encouragement of 
and the cooperation with private enterprise for the building 
of a bigger, wider, more comprehensive irrigated empire than 
is possible to build in any other way than by meeting in the 
spirit of broad-minded cooperation at every turn in the road. 

Government reclamation and private irrigation enterprise 
were intended to pull together and not to pull apart. Any other 
conception than this is an absurdity. Government irrigation 
was intended as a stimulus—a bait, if you will—for private 


capital. It could not in the passage of the reclamation act be 
expected to be more. The men who passed the act could not 
for a moment have believed that a great, big, governmental 
system of irrigation, covering the 16 States, would be developed 
upon the expenditure of from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 per year. 
The receipts of the reclamation fund (Ninth Report of the Reela- 
mation Service) from 1901 to June 30, 1909, inclusive, have 
been $58,489,408.98. Divided equally among the 16 States 
affected by the act, this would give each State $3,650,000, cover- 
ing a period of nine years, or $400,000 a year. Four hundred 
thousand dollars a year for the whole irrigation expenditure 
in a State like Colorado! Five years to build a $2,000,000 
plant! Does this look as if anyone intended to turn over the 
irrigation development of the West to the United States? Does 
it look as if the United States intended to compete with 
private capital for that development? Certainly, no. From 
the finances available it is very evident that cooperation only 
could have been the purpose and the spirit of the reclamation 
act. 

Section 3 of the act provides: 

> > © The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, at or 
immediately prior to the time of beginning the surveys for any con- 
templated irrigation works to withdraw from entry, except under 
the homestead laws, any public lands believed to be susceptible of irri- 
gation from said works: Provided, That said surveys shall be prose- 
cuted diligently to completion, and upon the completion thereof * * * 
the Secretary of the Interior shall determine whether or not the said 
roject is practicable and advisable, and it determined to be imprac- 
feable or inadvisable he shall thereupon restore said lands to entry. 

Does this look as if it-was intended to hold up projects in- 
definitely for the purpose of future Government construction; 
or does it not rather seem clearly intended to prevent the 
Government from understaking any project which could not be, 
“ prosecuted diligently to completion,” either from physical disa- 
bilities, lack of engineering force, or lack of funds? 

Section 8 says further: 


* * © Nothing in this act shall be construed as affecting, or 
intending to affect, or to in any way interfere with, the laws of any 
State or Territory relating to the control, appropriation. use, or dis- 
tribution of water used in Irrigation or any vested: right acquired 
thereunder, and the Secretary of the Interior, in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act, shall proceed in conformity with such laws; and 
nothing herein shall in any way affect any right of any State or of 
the Federal Government or of any landowner, appropriator, or user of 
water in, to, or from any interstate stream or the waters thereof: 
Provided, That the right to the use of water acquired under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be appurtenant to the land irrigated, and 
ae use shall be the bas 


the measure, and the limit of the 

Gentlemen, I submit that the whole tone and the phraseology 
of this act clearly show the intention to cooperate with the citi- 
zens of the various States and Territories for their personal and 
individual benefit, and that every possible precaution that wise 
foresight could suggest was taken to guard against any conflict 
between Government, State, and private interests. Here is no 
scheme for Government irrigation. It is a comprehensive, 
liberal, thoughtful, wise plan for the development of private 
enterprise through the cooperation of a Government loan; and 
every reasonable precantion was taken to prevent the private 
interests that were to be benefited by this cooperation from 
using the strong arm of the Government to the disadvantage of 
any other private interests whatsoever in the peaceable and law- 
ful pursuit of like irrigation development. 

In his message to Congress, President Roosevelt said: 

This distribution of the water, the division of streams among the 
irrigators, should be left to the settlers themselves, in conformity with 
the States’ laws and without interference with those laws or with 
vested rights. The policy of the National Government should be to ald 
irrigation in the several States and Territories in such manner as will 
enable the people in the local communities to help themselves and as 
will stimulate needed reforms in the State laws and regulations govern- 
ing irrigation. z 

Gentlemen, I submit to you that in the administration of 
this act we have traveled far from its original, logical, and 
reasonable interpretation. By the terms of this act there was 
established, from the receipts of sales of publie lands in the 
States affected, a trust fund for the development of irrigation 
by loaning to the people “in the local communities” the neces- 
sary money to enable” them “to help themselves.“ Where- 
ever they could help themselves“ without it, the direct benefits 
of this act were not intended. 

To carry out the spirit and intent of this aet, and fulfill the 
trust created thereby, requires, not the widest, but the wisest 
use of the trust fuuds. The trust created is to enable the people 
“in the local communities” to help themselves. It is not in- 
tended to promote the general welfare at the expense or injury 
of the few. The key to the whole proposition is in the wise, 
economical expenditure of the funds themselves, for the direct 
benefit of the people who must actually repay the loan. 

The trust is not first to the Government for the return of the 
money; it is first to the people who will be directly benefited, 
and is for the expenditure of the money in their behalf. Upon 
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this depends absolutely the whole success of administration, and 
out of it of necessity will come the repayment of the Govern- 
ment's loan. 

I dwell long and emphatically upon this point, because I be- 
lieve that the failure to understand the real beneficiary of this 
trust, and to follow out the natural intent and spirit of the law, 
will surely lead to disaster and the ultimate collapse of Goyern- 
ment irrigation in the total dispersal of the trust funds. 

I believe the administration of this act have either wholly 
failed to grasp the correct meaning of the trust, or have been too 
weak or too ambitious to resist the pressure brought upon them 
to disregard it. I believe they have failed, and will continue to 
fail, in the administration of Government irrigation, unless they 
quickly come to realize that they act, not as trustees for the 
collection of Government funds, but as trustees for the expendi- 
ture of a fund created by the Government for the benefit of the 
people themselves in the local communities. 

But the West must itself share the blame of the misinter- 
pretation and extension of the law. Tremendous has been the 
pressure brought from all sides upon the Reclamation Service to 
disregard its limitations. 

“The Goyernment is going to build irrigation works. It is 
going to spend money—loan it without interest. Let us get our 
share before it is all gone.“ This has been the general attitude 
throughout the West. Few took time to study the problem. 
Almost nobody read the act or asked how much money had been 
appropriated. If the Reclamation Service said, as it did, “ Our 
funds are limited; we haven't enough money to go around,” this 
was only an added stimulus for immediate exertion to get our 
share before the other fellows got it all. 

What was the result? Within four years from the passage 
of the act, I find Mr. Newell filed the following tables of “ Re- 
clamation work under the irrigation act” and“ Projects under 
construction and waiting for funds to become available,” in the 
course of his oral statement to the Committee on Irrigation of 
Arid Lands of the House of Representatives in Washington, 
April 19, 1906; also a financial statement showing receipts to 
date, and estimated receipts to and including the year 1908, 
and expenditures to date and estimated until June 30, 1908, 
under the reclamation uct. According to Mr. Newell, these 
tables show: 

Total receipts, including 1908__.......--..-.-..--- 
Total allotments to 23 projects under construction 
Additional funds required to complete these projects, 

which must be provided after July 1, 1908 60, 000, 000. 00 
Probable cost of other projects under consideration 

and: waiting for-fundssc- 8 Soa ae 109, 000, 000. 00 


From whence to be provided, Mr. Newell leaves his hearers 
to infer. 

As large withdrawals of lands and water were made under 
all of these projects, projected as well as begun, thus hindering 
and preventing the development of private enterprise, it is very 
plain that in four years we traveled far from President Roose- 
velt’s idea of Government irrigation when he said to Congress: 

The policy of the National Government should be to ald irrigation 
In the several States and Territories in such manner as will enable 
the people in the local communities to help themselves. 

RECLAMATION WORK UNDER THE NATIONAL IRRIGATION ACT. 
Table of approved projects, with estimated cost. 


on Irrigation of Arid Lands, House of eee 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, Apr. 19, 1906. 


$37, 076, 108, 02 
36, 430, 000. 00 


(Committee 


Additional Cost 

Allotment Total 
Project. funds to per 
first unit acreage. | are 
Salt River, Ari. $4, 550, 000 00, 000 200,000 | $28 
Yuma, Cal.-Ariz............ 3,090,000 200,000 | 130,000 22 
Uncom e e 500, 000 000, 000 135, 000 33 
Minidoka, Idaho 1300, 000 700,000 | 120,000] 25 
Payette-Boise, Idaho. 1,300,000 300, 000 320, 000 27 
Garden City, Kans... 260,000} 8,0000 8,000 32 
Huntley, Mont. 900,000 | 30,000 }........-.... 30,000 30 
Sun River, Mont. 500,000 500,000 200,000 23 
North Platte, bat 85 3,330,000 000, 000 220, 000 33 
Milk River, Mont 1,000, 000 500,000 175,000 26 
Truck m, Ney. 3, 000, 000 500,000 350,000 27 
Hondo, N. Mex 240,000 50,000 11,000 26 
bad, N. Mex.. 8 600,000 13,00%ͥ 15,000 40 
Rio Grande, N. Mex.......- 200,000 175, 000 30 
Lower Yellowstone, W yo.. 1, 900, 000 67,000 | 33 
North Dakota Pumping 1,000, 000 80,000 27 
Klamath, Cal 2, 000, 000 220,000 20 
Umatilla, Oreg 1,000,000 | 18,000 }............. 18,000 56 
Fourche. 2, 100, 000 80,000 32 
Strawberry 1, 250, 000 000 50 
Okanogan 500,000 000 55 
Yakima, 1,750,000 „000 27 
Shoshone, Wyo 2, 250,000 310,000 3 


Projects under consideration and waiting for funds to become available. 


Probable 
Little Colorado, Ariz... . „000, 000 
Sacramento Valley, Cal. 12.905800 
San Joaquin Valley, Call. 5,000,000 
Colorado River, Colo., Utah, Cal., Ari... „000,000 
(( A sees cn E O 000, 000 
Lake Basin, Montt. 000, 000 
„000, 000 
000, 000 


Financial statement, reclamation fund. 


ACTUAL RECEIPTS. 


$3, 144, 821. 91 
— 4,585, 520. 53 
8, 713, 996. 60 
6, 826, 253. 59 
4, 805, 515. 39 


3, 250, 000, 00 
8, 000, 000. 00 
2, 750, 000. 00 

37, 076, 108. 02 


286, 440. 21 
1, 461, 305. 01 
3, 714, 523. 64 


11. 407. 484. 29 
3, 000, 000, 00 


6, 489, 407. 85 
656, 947. 02 


87, 076. 108. 02 


It must be evident to any thinking man that with the funds 
expected to be provided by the act—$37,000,000 to June 30, 
1908, increasing at the rate of four and a half millions a year— 
it would be absolutely impossible to construct the projects here 
tabulated, estimated to cost $205,000,000, in any time within 
the reasonable hope of a living man. A proper appreciation, 
either by Mr. Newell himself or by the committee to whom these 
figures were presented, of the fact that the activities of the 
Government were limited to the administration of certain defi- 
nite, distinct funds, and that he was trustee, not of the general 
welfare, but for the expenditure of these funds for the benefit 
first of those directly affected thereby, would at that time have 
called a halt. 

But, reading the reports of the proceedings of that com- 
mittee, one can not help feeling that everybody was obsessed 
with the idea of a great governmental scheme of irrigation. 
The whole trend of the testimony was to show the anxiety of 
the western people for it. What a pity it was they could not 
have it right away. What tremendous benefits had already 
accrued. And could not Congress in some way contrive to give 
us a little more money for these worthy people? 

The evidence was strong to show the money would come 
rapidly back and be easily paid, so as to be soon available for 
expenditure again, and Mr. Newell presented a table of esti- 
mated returns from settlers’ payments up to and including 
1910, totaling $8,598,000. 

A member, expressing the only doubt, said: 

There is no man in Congress, east of the 8 


9 
River, who believes that one dollar will ever be returned. hope for 
the Reclamation Service and believe personally that it will come back. 


Mr. Grunsky, special adviser to the secretary, replied: 

It seems to me there is no doubt about it. 

Gentlemen, I think it only fair to state that neither the 
West nor the Reclamation Service has been satisfied with the 
limitations of that act. Unquestionably the western public 
and the majority of leaders of western thought are to-day in 
favor of an extension rather than the limitation of Government 
irrigation. We who are doubtful of the wisdom of such exten- 
sion and are fully satisfied that all necessary results can be 
accomplished by the successful administration of the present 
law are largely in the minority. i 
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In support of our position I ask your careful consideration 
of the specific results of Government irrigation up to the present 
time, with some concrete comparisons with the results of private 
enterprise. The figures are taken from the Ninth Annual Re- 
port of the Reclamation Service and such reports of the current 
census as I have been able to obtain. 

But first, in admitting the general benefits of the Govern- 
ment activity in irrigation—a subject hardly susceptible of 
direct proof—we onght to be, and can afford to be, decidedly 
liberal. I said, and I believe, that they are many times the 
total cost te date. 

The total receipts of the Reclamation Service to June 30, 
1909, were $58,439,408.93 (ninth annual report). Deduct from 
this $7,751,476.38 expended in States whose census returns 
I have not at hand for comparison, and we have substantially 
$50,000,000 for the 11 Western States, including New Mexico, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, and those States lying west of 
them to the Pacific. I suppose our opponents will be satisfied 
if, for the sake of argument, we grant that we have received 
ten dollars’ indirect benefit for every one dollar expended. That 
would mean that the Reclamation Service has increased the 
wealth of these 11 States by $500,000,000. - 

According to the returns of the census of agriculture the 
total increase in value of farm lands and buildings alone in 
these 11 States, 1900 to 1910, has been $2,492,068,000, or five 
times the amount credited to the Reclamation Service by our 
very liberal allowance. Truly, private enterprise is not dead 
or even asleep in our western domain, and in this showing we 
are claiming only its direct results upon the farms themselves. 

But this is really the domain of conjecture entirely. “Let us 
come down to direct results under Government irrigation. 

And here, while I sympathize with his bewilderment, I am 
not prepared to travel the whole way with that enthusiastic 
supporter of Government irrigation, the president of the Na- 
tional Irrigation Congress, from whose article, “ Irrigation as 
a factor in general development,” in the September issue of the 
Western World, I quote: ` 

Recently I sought to prepare reliable data on what such irriga 


eh tion 
developments meant to my Ariz.), which is located 


home city (Ph 4 
in the center of the great Salt Lake Valley, now ei by mara 
en 


impounded by the Roosevelt Dam. Here is one of the spots 
America, and the farm areas made available through t work of the 
Government are rapidly filling up. But I found any accurate summary 
of the results of such developments was extremely difficult; only in a 
general way could they be traced! 

I don’t wonder the gentleman is puzzled. Presently I shall 
show what is the matter. 

He then indicates increase of population, shortening of rail- 
road lines between Phoenix and Los Angeles, through mail 
service, building of a Federal building at $150,000, a hotel at 
$300,000, a grammar school at $100,000, and as the only instance 
of farm development cites the building by the Salt River Water 
Users’ Association of a $40,000 administration building in 
Phoenix. 

As to the Salt River project, including the Roosevelt Dam, has 
had more than $9,000,000 expended upon it—twice the expendi- 
ture of any other project—and by the exercise of unusual fore- 
sight and intelligence on the part of some one in the Reclamation 
Service, in accordance with the true spirit of the act, has never 
yet been declared open, but running under a temporary water- 
rental arrangement, no building charges have yet been collected, 
nor will be for more than a year yet to come, it being unique 
in this respect among all Government projects. One with wider 
experience with the service is tempted to regard this $40,000 
building, not so much as an evidence of agricultural progress, 
but ‘rather as a demonstration of the same spirit which led the 
Athenians to build their altar “to the Unknown God,” and to 
say with Paul, “ Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, Him 
declare I unto you.” 

Mr. Fowler also claims, as due to the Roosevelt Dam, ‘both 
the transcontinental automobile highway along the thirty-fifth 
parallel, 90 miles north of Phoenix, and a railway extension 
ending at Tucson, 90 miles east, which, “it is believed, plans 
further extension to the west.” 

It seems to me we have heard something about irrigation in 
the Imperial Valley in southern California, saved from destruc- 
tion by the Southern Pacific Railway, after the Government had 
thrown up its hands and Reclamation Service engineers had re- 
ported it impossible. Private enterprise, from which the South- 
ern Pacific handled within 30 days this summer the greatest 
aggregation of agricultural products ever hauled by any railroad 
in the same length of time—cantaloupes alone. Possibly this 
Imperial Valley has some influence upon the projected railway 
Senin paca Has Mr. Fowter never heard of the Panama 
Canal? 


The following official figures, taken from the Ninth Annual 
Report of the Reclamation Service and the Census of Agricul- 
ture, are offered for thoughtful consideration: 

Net investment in all reclamation projects, June 30, 


$53, 781, 302. 88 
7, 751, 476. 38 


Net investment in western division of States, as 

divided in United States Census of Agricul- 

Er STIS Sn ee 46, 029, 826. 50 

11, 642, 973. 85 

1, 258, 287. 11 

9 6. 369, 788. 49 
CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE OF WESTERN DIVISION—RATES OF INCREASE. 

Total value of all farm lands without buildings, 1910_ 83, 411. 686, 000 

Total value of all farm lands without buildings, 1900_ 1, 126, 958, 000 


Increase (203 per cent) 
Idaho, 518 per cent; New Mexico, on, 419 
tent; Montana, 390 cent; Colorado, 300 per cent; yoming, 79 

Nevada, 1 per 


per cent. 
per cent: New Mexico, 185 per 


per cent; Oregon, 28 per cent. 

Total * n creased 18 per cent: New Mexico, 119 per 
cent; Idaho, per cent; Montana, 62 per cent; Colorado, 42 per cent; 
Washington, 37 per cent; Oregon, 15 per cent; Wyoming, 5 per cent; 
Nevada, 1 per cent. 

porron Arizona, 36 per cent; Utah, 19 per cent; California. 3 
per een 

Arizona, with the expenditure of nearly $12,000,000, from the 
reclamation act, within her borders—one-fourth of the total ex- 
penditure in these 11 States—shows an actual decrease in farm- 
ing area of 36 per cent. Do you wonder why Mr. FOWLER was 
puzzled to show direct results commensurate with this expendi- 
ture? 

But included in these figures are all farm areas. Some one 
will object that the comparison is not fair for irrigation. 

The census of irrigation gives the increase of area actually 
under irrigation in New Mexico at 125,2 per cent. When writ- 
ing this, I had not been able to get the census returns for 
Arizona. The following figures are from the census for New 
Mexico and from Goy. Sloan for Arizona, in reply to a personal 


inquiry : 


Total area actually 1 wy in New Mexico, 1899____ 203, 893 
Total acreage ac ly irrigated in New Mexico, 1909 459, 114 
Total acreage . of being supplied by 8 en- 
terprises (lan excluded where water supply is 
short): Increase, 186 per cent 645, 530 
a under all pro; in Arizona, estimated 
by Gov. Sloan (300,000 under Government ditches) — 400, 000 
Total a un all ö in New Mexico, com- 
pleted in course construction, 1910— 1, 104, 676 
Number of independent en SO ES 2, 
Total cost of Government pro in Arizona to June 
30, 1910 (ninth annual report) $11, 642, 973. 8 
= — — 
Total cost of all pro in New Mexico, 1910 9, 019, 908. 00 
Total cost of all projects in New Mexico, 1900 $4, 140, 319. 00 
4 3 (117.9 z 3 $4, 879, 589. 00 
cost per acre for irrigation projects ew 
FTP!!! ͤ padietie toate rt $13. 97 


Total acreage for which the Reclamation Service claims 
ability to furnish water in Arizona in 1910 is 166,000. When 
completed, they estimate 310,160; but the Army board doubts if 
the water supply at Roosevelt is sufficient for this area. 

The cost to date for the area ready for irrigation in Arizona 
is $70 per acre—almost entirely for additional water for land 
previously under irrigation. 

ARIZONA’S IRRIGATION STATISTICS (BUREAU OF CENSUS). 


Total acreage actually irrigated, 1909__...______.____ 320, 051 
Excluding Indian reservations, 1909 zen 800, 665 
Total acreage actually irrigated, 1899. — —— 185, 396 
i a Sonn par . 115, 269 
Total acreage -enterprises capable of irrigation, 
Total 8383 projects, 1510 = 944. 900 
a re O; ——ß v 
Number of 7 —.— dent are t 1909 — ——-— 1. 269 
Total cost of irrigation systems, July 1, 1910 $17, 651, 148. 00 
= —— ——k—T— ———— 
Eliminating Indian reservation systems $17, 183, 487. 00 
Total cost of irrigation systems, 1899_....-_________ $4, 408, 158. 00 
(289.8 per cent) — $12, 775, 329. 00 
Average cost per acre irrigated, 1910. = 5. 53 
— irrigated, 1909. te ES POL RAS 320, 051 
Uni States Service (43.2 per cent) 188, 364 
Indian service (6.1 per cent 2 19, 386 
Cooperative enterprises (31.6 per cent) . 101, 025 
En rise supply work for hfre 
Private and partnership . 61, 196 
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Of the 138,364 acres reported as irrigated by the United 
States Reclamation Service, 134,364 acres are reported as having 
been irrigated by works built by others and taken over by the 
United States. 
$ Increase due to the United States, 4,000 acres; cost per acre, 

2,910. 

The acreage watered by the Reclamation Service in New 
Mexico, according to the census, is 13,398, which is only 2.9 
per cent of the total irrigated area in the State, at a cost of 
$1,053,287.11, or $74 per acre. (The Leasburgh unit of the 
Rio Grande project is omitted from the census and from these 
figures.) But in their decision on the Hondo protest the Recla- 
mation Service engineers found, in 1904, that there were then 
irrigated under the present Carlsbad project, in New Mexico, 
13,300 acres. So that for an expenditure of $1,000,000 the 
Reclamation Service has increased the irrigated area of New 
Mexico 98 acres at a cost of $10,000 per acre, while at the ex- 
penditure of $3,000,000 private enterprise has increased the 
irrigated area 255,133 acres at a cost of $14.21 per acre, and 
that, too, without benefit of the Carey Act, and while the Recla- 
mation Service barred all progress of any magnitude except its 
own on the great watersheds of both the Pecos and the Rio 
Grande by its general appropriations of their waters. 

Now, these figures are not given in special criticism of Goy- 
ernment irrigation in Arizona and New Mexico. They are facts 
brought out in the search for truth and are cited to enable us 
to make a just comparison between what Government irrigation 
can and does do, with the means and men provided and the op- 
portunities available, and what private enterprise can and does 
do, and the comparative cost. 

I am perfectly willing to concur in the words of an Irish 
editor in my home town who, when brought before the court for 
contempt in his paper, said: “Judge, I didn’t mean nothing. 
I'll tell 'em you done the best you knew how.” I think they have 
done the best they could. Personally, I know nothing about 
the work in Arizona, except that it has been carried on in a 
progressive and liberal spirit, and appears to be the best type 
of what the Government can do with its best men. 

One must be enthusiastic over a great construction work like 
that of the Salt River project, where many diverse and conflict- 
ing interests have by Government cooperation been united for the 
common good. Private enterprise could not have accomplished 
this to-day. Comparative or high cost is not necessarily just 
matter of criticism in this type of work. It is merely instanced 
to show how slow have been the results from Government 
irrigation, both in development and in return of cost, and there- 
fore how limited must be its application and comparative results 
with the total funds available under the reclamation act, even 
if we admit that the particular expenditure has been judicious. 

Some of the work in New Mexico, however, has been shameful. 

These figures are also given in protest against the unwar- 
ranted claims put forth by the Reclamation Service, which, so 
long uncontradicted, have deceived the general public into be- 
lieving that the Government is the chief, if not the only, factor 
in the development of irrigation in our States. 

Here are two States lying side by side. One has had the 
highest possible benefit from Government reclamation in the 
expenditure of nearly $12,000,000; the other has had almost the 
least, $1,200,000. In the latter the official reports give every 
evidence of great irrigation progress; in the first, they show less 
than half as much. 

But this has been a comparison where the Government 
reclamation affected only lands already in private ownership, 
and in different States where it might possibly be claimed that 
local conditions affected results adversely to the Government 
works. Let us therefore take the case of Idaho and draw 
comparisons between the results of private enterprise under 
State control and Government reclamation, without supervision 
or control, both affecting public lands. Here should be, if any- 
where, a fair comparison. 

In Idaho we have seen that the United States has its second 
largest investment, while the total value of agricultural land 
increased 518 per cent, and the area in farms 64 per cent, 
between 1900 and 1910. 

The census report for Idaho shows: 


Total acreage irrigated and growing crops, 1909_____ $ 1, 428, 542 
Total acreage irrigated and growing crops, 1899_____ 608, 718 
. ̃² r .. alt mete ———— 819, 824 
Total acreage capable of irrigation, 1909 2, 384, 547 
Total acreage irrigated under Government projects, 
1910 (54 cent of total irrigated area 79, 377 
Irrigated prior to inception under Government projects_ 21; 
. a EN og ae ea ees net oe 58, 377 


$6, 369, 788. 49 


229. 000 

Total acreage ca le of irrigation when completed 867, 700 

Estimated cost (Army board, p. 22) $15, 357, 435. 00 

The State engineer of Idaho has furnished me a list of 14 

of the principal Carey Act projects in that State, varying in 
cost from $50,000 to $4,500,000: 


Total estimated cost of these 14 proſects $16, 910, 000 
Total acreage to be irrigated 778, 667 


All of these projects are under contract to be completed be- 
fore the close of 1914, except two small ones covering 24,394 
acres. 

So that, for an estimated expenditure of $15,357,485, Gov- 
ernment reclamation will irrigate 367,700 acres, at a cost of 
$41.76 per acre; while private enterprise, under State super- 
vision, for an expenditure of $16,910,000 will irrigate more than 
double this area, or 778,667 acres, at a cost of $21.71 per acre. 

The settler under the Carey Act takes his water right under 
contract, which the State enforces in his interest, and knows, 
therefore, that the work will be completed before it is turned 
over to him, and just what it will cost. 

The settler under Government reclamation takes his water 
right under estimates of engineers without responsibility or 
supervision, and never knows what it will cost. For, though 
the reclamation act provides that the Secretary shall give public 
notice “of the charges which shall be made per acre * * * 
and the number of installments, not exceeding 10, in which such 
charges shall be paid,” he soon finds that, as administered 
to-day, work may be turned over to him incomplete and unable 
to deliver a satisfactory quantity of water, and he is then 
compelled to pay for further construction under guise of main- 
tenance or see his investment impaired and his crops ruined. 

The average cost of a water right under these 14 Carey 
Act projects, figuring from the tables furnished me byethe 
State engineer, is $36.14 per acre, varying from $20 to $65. 

The average cost of a water right from the United States, 
under the Boise and Minidoka projects, taken from figures and 
estimates in the report of the Army board, both for cost per 
acre and acreage to be furnished at said cost, is $51.81, varying 
as follows: Seventy thousand acres, at $22; 6,000 acres, at 830; 
48,500 acres, at $50; and 164,000 acres, at $66. 

Thus at the usual rate of payment (one-tenth annually, with- 
out interest, or $5.20 per acre, under the United States; and 
one-tenth down, $3.61 plus 6 per cent interest on balance, an- 
nually decreasing by one-ninth, or $5.56 for the first year, under 
the Carey Act; $5.35 for the second, ete.), it will be seen that, 
even including interest charges, the average settler will pay a 
less total for his land and water under the Carey Act in the 
State of Idaho than under Government reclamation. 

When to this cost irksome Government restrictions are 
added, and maintenance at same comparative cost, or greater, 
do you wonder that, as stated by Chief Engineer Davis, the 
settlers prefer the Carey Act projects to the wholly beneficent 
work of the Reclamation Service? 

But too many statistics are tiresome. Let us regale our- 
selves for a few minutes with the other side of the picture and 
read fiction. ; 

I have here an article on “ Reclamation and home making,” in 
the Scientific American of August 12, 1911. I quote from the pen 
of Frederick Haines Newell, director of the Reclamation Service: 

One of the most far-reaching but little-known works of the United 
States is that of the reclamation by irrigation of arid lands. ‘These 
lands form about a third of the total area of the United States, and 
although only a small proportion can be irrigated, yet the farms ard 
homes which may be created have such great value as to become a 
notable addition to the wealth of the Nation. 

It is not, however, the object merely to reclaim these lands and 
to add them to the productive capacity of the Nation. Far beyond this 
is the higher object to be attained—that of rendering these areas capa- 
ble of furnishing homes for thousands of citizens. 

Now, I call that pretty high-class advertising to be run as 
reading matter in a scientific magazine. Not satisfied to claim 
proprietorship of the greatest show in the West! Not he—his 
is the only show. 

Where do we come in? Here we are: i 

The location of the works, for the most part in regions remote and 
without adequate transportation facilities, tue magnitude and -complex 
character of the engineering features, and: the difficulties encountered 
in adjusting the diverse interests of private owners, furnished innumer- 
able problems. - vA aM] 

We furnish the “difficulties” that disturb the triumphal 
march of the Reclamation Service! That's all. Would you be- 


lieve the man who writes this was made a trustee for the ex- 
penditure of our money “to enable” us to “help ourselves“? 
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Of course, these “difficulties” have been surmounted; and 
again I read: 


The result is that a large amount of work has been preston ee 

in a short time and a reputation established for prompt execution, as 

— the idea that Government officials could not move expe- 
ously.” 


Experience has shown that it is possible to prosecute business with 
reasonable economy and speed. As proof of this it may be stated that 
already nearly a million acres of land haye been furnished with water 
and about 14, families are on these lands. These beneficiaries of the 
law are beginning to pay back into the Treasury their pro rata share 
of the cost of the work. 

The results attained are an example of what may be accomplished 
in the practical carrying out of conservation ideas so ably presented 
by Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot. 

In fact, the reclamation work may be considered as part of the 
great program of national conservation, being joined with the protection 
and use of the forests, the saving of the water powers and other natural 
resources and monopolies for the people 

The outcome shows that it is possible for the National Government, 
through skill and competent officers, to gam these great opportunities 
and to develop for the common good the resources which, up to the 
present time, have been turned over to the great corporations on the 
ground that it is impossible for the people to help themselves through 
a popular form of government. 


Gentlemen, the time for letting such statements pass un- 
challenged has gone by. Until very recently we have been at a 
serious disadvantage. We had no statistics to prove by com- 
parison the absolutely ludicrous results of Government reclama- 
tion. The other fellows had the books and their statements in 
concrete form, and they could manipulate the figures to suit 
themselves, and they did. 

I propose to show from the census and statistics of his own 
office, read in the light of personal knowledge, that Mr. Newell's 
statements are entirely unsupported and seriously contradicted 
by the actual facts. 


Bureau of Census percentages 7. total arca irrigated by Reclamation 
ervice. 


Arizona 
L 
Kansas (since abandoned 
. e ee — 
De EAR SEE EI ND REI ES ORES POE y FU RE RSET Ee eee ES EEE 
New Mexico... 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
South Dakota Ss 8. 
BA IEI T a E EA a T T eh ba 16. 

From the statement that “already nearly a million acres 
have been furnished with water, and about 14,000 families are 
on the lands,” it is easily inferred that these lands were actually 
irrigated, and that is apparently intended. But the official 
statements of the Reclamation Service up to December 31, 
1910—and at the time this article must have been written no 
subsequent reports had been made—give the area for which the 
service can supply water for the season of 1911 as 984,735 acres, 
a purely conjectural statement, not susceptible to proof, unless 
the water has actually been used, and, if my personal experi- 
ence under one project is any criterion, or comparison with any 
other estimate made by the service is a fair guide, more likely 
to be wrong than right. 

The area actually irrigated in 1910, according to a table 
furnished by the chief engineer in this same issue of the Scien- 
tific American, is stated to be 502,289 acres. Now, of this area 
actually irrigated I have tried to find how much is increase and 
how much was irrigated prior to the Government work, even 
writing to the director himself for this information, but receiy- 
ing no replys From information obtained, largely from the 
census, in regard to 8 projects out of 25, I reduce this acreage 
by 270,943 acres for land previously reclaimed by private enter- 
prise. It seems reasonable to suppose that complete knowledge 
of all projects would reduce the total area irrigated even more, 
but this leaves an increase of only 231,346 acres as the result of 
the expenditures of $60,000,000 by the Reclamation Service to 
January 1, 1911, 


Area previously irrigated under present projects. 


1, 600 
49, 979 
270, 943 
That is, the State of New Mexico alone, for an expenditure 
of $3,600,000 under private enterprise, is irrigating 255,221 
acres—nearly 25,000 more increased acreage than the Reclama- 
tion Service for an expenditure of $60,000,000. Truly, the Fed- 


eral conservation campaign should take courage from this 
exhibit. : 


XLVIII——19 


And from this: You will remember the table given by Mr. 
Newell in 1906, showing on 23 projects: 


Estimated expenditures to June 30, 1908__--._.__-______ $36, 430, 000 
Additional required to complete 59, 750, 000 
.. :. . 96, 180, 000 


The report of the Army board shows these projects and two 
additional projects—Grand Valley, Colo., and Orland, Cal.—to 
cost $4,228,998. 


Allotments to e e $61, 885, 000 
Additional funds necessary to complete — 88, 664, 755 
DON ig ad cdc aang E S ES 150, 549, 755 
Estimated total costs of all projects, 1906 96, 000, 000 
Estimated total cost of all projects, 1910— 2 150,000,000 
ne .. 54, 000, 000 
Estimated netessary to complete in 1908_-------------- 60, 000, 000 
Estimated necessary to complete in 1910— 88, 000, 000 
Increased balance against completion in 24 years... 28, 000, 000 


So, in including the two new projects we have been traveling 
further away from the end at the rate of about $2,000,000 a 
month. A rather pretty rate of speed for the poor settlers, who 
must, if they can, eventually pay the bills. 

So much for estimates of the Reclamation Service. 

But the true test of a great business undertaking comes in 
its operation. If it can’t pay its way, it is a failure and sooner 
or later must be closed up. 

Mr. Newell says the “ beneficiaries of the law are beginning 
to pay back into the Treasury their pro rata share of the cost 
of the work.” 

On page 43 of the Ninth Annual Report of the Reclamation 
Service is a table showing the following collections of water- 
right charges, by projects, to June 30, 1910, as follows: 


Total building charges (including $100,000 collection 


through auditor's office for lands of Pima Indians [Lo, 
Le ct ay eee eS Se So AE ae $902, 822. 25 
Total operation and maintenance charges 249, 637. 19 


r a a ee 1, 152, 459. 44 


Don't let us forget Mr. Newell's estimate in 1906—$8,598,000, 
to be collected by 1910! 

On page 45 of the same report I find a table of project costs 
to the same date: 


gprs Oy ee a a 
Operation and maintenance 


Cost to operate, one and three-quarter millions! 

Collections, one-quarter million! 

A million and a half deficit on a quarter million receipts! 

This is a big business with a vengeance. Conservation— 
Wrecklamation, beginning with a W. 

What does it mean? Not enough collected in both building 
charge and maintenance to equal maintenance alone by nearly 
$600,000. Is this bankruptcy or bookkeeping? It is both. 

The truth is that some of the great Government irrigation 
enterprises that have been called entirely completed, or complete 
in some unit, in order to compel settlers to pay for water, are 
not complete; while in others the settlers are not coming in fast 
enough to meet the expense of operation, and in others they re- 
fuse to pay at all! 

I say that it has been common practice to charge construc- 
tion into maintenance in order to make settlers pay for what can 
not be legally collected from them and thus preserve intact funds 
already legally lost through failure to complete projccts before 
declaring open and thus beginning to collect the building cost. 
And, further, I say this is not honest! 

I say, in any event, these figures mean bankruptcy for Gov- 
ernment irrigation as now administered. I say such bookkeep- 
ing as will allow in the expenditure of trust funds construction 
to be thrown into maintenance in order to conceal incompetence 
or force premature payments from the beneficiaries of the trust 
would in private life lead to dismissal and disgrace, if not to 
jail. I say that if these are the results to be expected from the 
rest of the “great program” of Federal conservation, God heip 
the Nation! And, further, I say that these are the only results 
that. can be expected from Federal control of any of our re- 
sources as Federal business is transacted to-day. 

I say that by its own figures the Reclamation Service has 
utterly and completely failed to exercise the trust imposed upon 
it by Congress and by the people of the United States. 

But most of these projects are incomplete, and therefore 
perhaps not fair examples of final results. 

There are five complete Government projects, according. to 
the Reclamation Record of August, 1911. These are the Garden 


$54, 307, 536. 16 
1. 728, 637. 07 
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City, in Kansas; the Hondo and Carlsbad, in New Mexico; the 
Okanogan, in Washington; and the Minidoka, in Idaho. 

The Garden City project is a pumping plant taking water 
from underground flow to irrigate 10,000 acres. 


LO ROWE TOR Tr linn a ns er es 
For operation and maintenance to June 21, 1910— 


Total expenaditare <n xe — 386, 137. 85 
ES 

Total receipts, building as 142. 50 
Total receipts, maintenance__._-..-._____ 104. 50 
00 


Total 247. 
48, 465. 14 
385, 890. 85 


$337, 568. 21 
48, 569. 64 


Deficit from maintenance__-__-____-__-_._-__--_______. 
Total deficit, June 30, 1910_...--__. — 

The Army board reports the total present investment of the 
United States as 8419, 000,000, and that the water users unani- 
morsly ask that the “ Government be asked to abandon the said 
project, so far as this association is concerned; and we ask that 
all contract liens, so far as the Government is concerned, be 
released.” = 

This project has already reached bankruptcy and has been 
closed and in charge of a caretaker last year and this. I am 
advised by a reliable citizen of Garden City, to whom I was re- 
ferred by Gov. Stubbs’s secretary, that if the Government will 
abandon and withdraw, private enterprise will put In a success- 
ful plant. 

This is the only reclamation plant in Kansas. The census 
shows 40,000 acres under irrigation by private enterprise in this 
State, and these systems actually constructed capable of irrigat- 
ing four times this area. The total cost of these systems is 
$1,365,563, or $9.75 per acre. 

The Hondo project, in New Mexico, has been complete since 
May, 1907, but never declared open, for lack of water. The 
Army board reports $359,000 as the net investment of the United 
States. This is a reservoir intended to be filled by diversion 
from the Hondo River, which, owing to full appropriations 
higher up, is practically a dry arroyo, in which there is very 
rarely any flood water. The reservoir leaks whenever any water 
happens to get ih, and the only opportunity to fill it was lost 
by the water washing out the intake canal last July. This 
project is also a total loss. 

The Okanogan project, in northern Washington, to cover 
8 acres, is irrigating 5,000, and is apparently successful, 

owing: 


Game OE: Ä en ——— — —— = 
Cost of maintenance 
Collected, building — 
Collected, maintenance „4„ͤ„B᷑ðh: 


But the Army board reports a loss to the United States of 
$4.50 per acre and at times a probable shortage of water. 
The Minidoka project, in Idaho, to irrigate 124,500 acres, 
irrigated 62,000 in 1910, and is apparently running behind: 
— $3,172, 421. 02 


168, 731. 27 
Collected, building 115, 776. 74 
Collected, maintenance 35, 339. 79 


Deficit in maintenance 133, 391. 48 

Maintenance under this project was raised in January from 
75 cents to $1.75 per acre. 

There remains to be considered only the Carlsbad project, 
in New Mexico, according to Mr. Davis’s table built to irrigate 
20,255 acres. This project is the only one that has already re- 
turned to the fund more than 10 per cent of its total cost, ac- 
cording to the ninth annual report, and is therefore financially 
the most prosperous: 


Building cost to June 30, 1910— . $604, 738. 62 
Operation and maintenance „ 97, 645. 02 
Ut RO Pw ee AE ee SWE Oe EEE — 702, 383. 64 
Building cha collected to June 30, 1910— — 48,549.10 
Operation and maintenance. ͤñĩ1ß 7 31, 739. 85 
Total (more than 11 per cent of the cost) 80, 288. 95 
But here is the same old story: 

Operation and maintenance expenditure — $97, 645. 02 
Operation and maintenance receipts.. -e-n . e ne 
7 — 

Deficit in operation and maintenance. 65,905.17 


Inevitable bankruptcy! Project opened before completion! 
Construction charged to maintenance! Maintenance charges in- 
creased in the second year from 75 cents to $1.35 per acre! 
And the end is not yet! 

As I stand here to-day that project—with both its storage 
reservoirs torn by flood waters last July, the direct result of in- 
competence at Washington, leading to negligence in the field— 
is even now at the mercy of the first high water; and what the 
final outcome wil! be in damage to the works and increased cost 
to the settlers no man can tell. 


The deeper one goes into this financial question the blacker 
it gets. There is no limit to the liability of the settler for the 
work of absolutely irresponsible engineers, no matter how 
ludicrous the work, till we under the Carlsbad project are ac- 
customed to say that “to settlers under a Government project 
all is lost but a sense of humor.” 

And what is the reason for this? 

Let us quote again from Mr. Newell in the Scientific Amer- 
ican; and I thank him for presenting the question to me, for 
no one can dispute the fact that he knows it thoroughly and has 
presented it rightly: 

Transacting Government business on bus 
to drive directly across a settled maine ene igi rg ty Sires 
tion by barbed wire. The old inhabitant knows highways and byw 
the pia and the openings, and can go across the country with consid- 
erable = den oy 8 baled gry eee pes ag 5 

n 
forced to back out, and finally to 25 by. the most — 


and is 
road. 


That is it! The Government can not do business on business 
principles! i 

“What this means can never be appreciated by a man who 
has not worked for the Government,” says Mr. Newell, “and who 
has not run against the innumerable complications growing out 
of a century of corrective legislation and executive require- 
ments.” Yes, there is one other who can even more fully appre- 
ciate it, and that is the settler who must pay the bills. 

Red tape! Everywhere red tape! And you must not cut it, 
but must sneak through it; and only the fellow who is on the 
inside knows how. 

It seems to me that if the Government can not do business, 
as this great apostle of Federal conservation admits, the first 
thing to do is to reform it so that it can, and not overload it 
with further impossible requirements. y 

Is it safe to trust large expenditures of public money to the 
only men who know the twists and turns and devious paths by 
which alone it can be spent? What show has the average citi- 
zen to get a square deal? What effect upon the men themselves 
does all this crooked traveling have? 

Let us illustrate. Let us suppose the Government rules for 
purchasing supplies class toothpicks as luxuries and refuse to 
pay for them. By an understanding between purchasing agents 
and commissary, there is an increase in the charge for matches. 
The camp is happy, and headquarters either is no wiser or winks 
and says nothing. 

A little thing, you say. Yes; but often repeated and varied 
gradually finally it makes a very easy conscience; and a super- 
vising engineer advises the officer of a corporation selling land 
to the United States to give a Mexican $5 to furnish an afi- 
davit in correction of a title; or a dam fails through poor con- 
struction, while water is being let down gently against it from 
a reservoir aboye, and a board of engineers high in the service 
signs a report to the Secretary of the Interior that owing to 
flood conditions the work failed. 

We have seen that the director himself has been willing to 
make statements about the work of his department in a scientific 
paper which, to put it mildly, are grossly exaggerated and cal- 
culated to deceive the public. Business attempted through such 
methods must fail. 

But in addition to this general disability the Reclamation 
Service suffers from one very vital defect in its own organiza- 
tion. Administration and construction have never been sepa- 
rated. There is no attempt at business management, separate 
and distinct from construction and engineering. It is true that 
nothing has been done without reference to and approval by the 
Secretary of the Interior; but except in matters of law the 
Secretary has had no advisers, but has acted entirely upon the 
recommendation of engineers. Administration in the field has 
been carried on in the same way. 

This one defect in organization has been enough to wreck the 
enterprise. 

Construction by engineers has been neglected for adminis- 
tration by engineers. Project engineers have been compelled to 
be chiefly office men, and subordinates with little authority and 
often with less experience have had to do the real work in the 
field. 

With no business organization to advise with the Secretary 
and pass upon the practicability from a financial standpoint of 
work undertaken there has been no comprehensive general plan, 
but a lot of independent units, each crying for more sustenance 
and compelled to exist, not upon what it should have had but 
upon what it could get. An immense amount of time and energy 
has been wasted in this way as well as in the exasperating 
delays caused by red tape. 

Again, there being no administrative department, there is no 
adequate appeal either for employees themselves, who might sug- 
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gest improvements, or for settlers who have grievances. Every 
thing is referred back to the engineers, who are already com- 
mitted on the other side. 

Personal responsibility seems entirely eliminated from the 
scheme of the service. Instead of this is a system of consulta- 
tions and compromises, until nothing is done before approval 
all along the line. Consequently, in case of failure, no one is to 
blame. In case of disaster or crisis no one has authority to act 
quickly. 

This works directly toward inefficiency by stifling ambition 
and creating in the service a feeling that individual excellence 
has no opportunity for discovering itself. Few men of ability 
will long work under such conditions, and only the second-rates 
eventually will be left. 

And yet this is the most autocratic and irresponsible depart- 
ment of our Government, wielding absolute authority over the 
entire personal fortunes of thousands of free citizens of these 
United States, and doing it by means of their money, with per- 
sonal accountability to no one. 

Who controls the Reclamation Service? Certainly not the 
Secretary of the Interior. We have seen that. Does the Presi- 
dent? We have no indication of it. Does Congress? Who ever 
heard of it? Who selected and appointed the director and chief 
engineer? Apparently they just stepped in, and have stayed 
ever since. 

Just stop and think about this awhile, and see if you can 
figure out what we have to deal with, and I think you will agree 
with me it is a juggernaut slowly and remorselessly trampling 
out the assets of the settler, and not the messenger of peace and 
plenty which we sought to send out into the desert. 

Now, why have I not given you examples of failure of pri- 
vate enterprise in my talk to-day? We all know they have 
occurred, and will occur again and again, and some of them 
have been stupendous. But the question of failure in private 
enterprise does not rightly enter into comparison between it and 
Government reclamation, as regards the general public or the 
settlers who are most vitally concerned. Why? Because in 
private enterprise the public does not assume the loss, and thay 
be only slightly affected by it, or even benefited in spite of it, 
while under Government reclamation the public has loaned the 
money and has at the same time assumed the whole responsi- 
bility for its expenditure. 

In private enterprise, either the settler assumes his own re- 
sponsibility or holds other private interests, who assume this 
responsibility for him, liable to him for the results; and the 
public protects him through the courts. Under Government 
irrigation the settler finds that he has assumed all the liability, 
and has lost all control over the expenditure, and has absolutely 
no redress in case of failure or incompetence. He soon finds 
that time is of no importance to the United States, while time 
in many instances is practically his only asset. He soon finds 
that cost is of little importance to the United States, because 
Government expenditure is supposed to be nobody’s business, 
where everybody shares in paying for it. 

What was of no importance, apparently, though of common 
knowledge, where a post-office or other public building was 
built, becagise the local community pays practically nothing for 
it and shares all the benefits of increased local expenditures, 
becomes a vital question where he has to pay for all incompe- 
tence and loss. But he finds no relief and no redress, because 
he has no action through the courts, and no place is provided 
nearer than Washington where his grievances can be heard— 
which, as far as he is concerned, might as well be in heaven. 

What is the remedy? 

First, clean house thoroughly; and any woman will tell you 
that to do this right you must begin at the top. 

Then reorganize upon a business basis, and take adminis- 
tration away from the engineers. 

Create an administrative board to relieve the Secretary of 
all details. Have it consist wholly of practical western men— 
partly engineers, partly business men; and have its headquar- 
ters in the West and its membership large enough to enable 
them to keep headquarters always open and yet keep in close 
touch with conditions in the field. Let it handle all business 
matters, remove and appoint all engineers, hear and pass upon 
all grievances—subject, of course, to appeal to the Secretary, 
but not asking his original sanction. This would relieve the 
Secretary of much unnecessary labor, make work more efficient 
and rapid, and yet leave ultimate responsibility with him. 

=xtend the time of payment of building charges to 20 years, 
and, where undue cost has been incurred for avoidable reason, 
wipe it out. 

Include every improyement of a permanent character in 
building charges, and delay fixing these charges, as has been so 
wisely done in the Salt River Valley, as long as there is reason- 


able doubt that construction is not over. Keep maintenance as 
low as possible; for it, not construction, must always be a vari- 
able and uncertain quantity. 

Inculate in the service the idea of healthy rivalry and 
healthy cooperation with private enterprise, and that a pros- 
perous and contented permanent settler is the true test of suc- 
cess for either; not the number of times the land has been re- 
sold to a stranger at an advance in price, before or after water 
has been delivered, and especially before actual results have 
established values to replace fictitious expectations. 

Or else turn administration and the protection of the inter- 
ests of the settlers to State control. 

In the comparison we have made, touching briefly upon the 
question and only upon the surface, we have discovered that 
private enterprise in irrigation, as in all lines, has built and is 
to-day building up this great West; that the efforts of Gov- 
ernment reclamation are insignificant in contrast, and the chief 
benefit therefrom is indirect in the stimulus and encouragement 
given to private endeavor; that unless Government reclamation 
is administered in a cooperative spirit, with due regard to the 
rights of the public and primarily for the benefit of the settlers 
themselves, in the local communities, whose money is being 
invested in trust, it is a distinct drag on progress, and may be- 
come a positive curse to those whom it is intended chiefly 
to aid. 

Some remedial measures have been suggested. Failing a 
remedy, and that quickly, far-reaching disaster, widespread 
loss, and actual suffering are inevitable, if not already in- 
curred, s 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. EDWARD W. SAUNDERS, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 28, 1912. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 24565) making 
1518. and for for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1913, and for other purposes— 


Mr. SAUNDERS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The speech of the gentleman from Minnesota 
is in refreshing and inspiring contrast with the loud call to 
arms sounded by some of the participants in this debate. [Ap- 
plause.] Calm and unmoved by the frantic appeals of the 
adyocates of a mighty Navy, he opposes the suggestions of 
saving common sense to the hysterical fustian, and noisy 
rodomontade with which these advocates seek to becloud the 
issue, and create the impression that the necessities of national 
defense, and the possibilities of chimerical wars, justify an 
ambitious naval program. It is suggested that the deter- 
mination of our naval policy, is not a party question. Why 
not? The vital question is: What policy will promote in the 
highest degree, the interests of the whole country? The Re- 
publicans adyance one policy. That is the Republican attitude. 
The Democrats advance another. That is the Democratic atti- 
tude. These policies are formulated in party councils, and to 
that extent are party questions. In the result, the decision 
must be made in the forum of reason. If the Democratic atti- 
tude can not be maintained in that forum, it must be abandoned. 
The only enduring party gain, is public advantage secured 
through party action. In this instance the Democrats have 
been at pains to arrive at a policy that will be approved by the 
sober judgment of the people. After full discussion, the Demo- 
cratic membership of the House reached the conclusion. in 
party conference that no public necessity exists to justify the 
construction of additional battleships at this time. In other 
words they dissent in the most decisive fashion from the Re- 
publican attitude that we must continue to build two battle- 
ships a year of the most expensive design. With this deter- 
mination of present policy, this outcome of party deliberations, 
I am in hearty accord, and prepared to justify the same at all 
times, and on all occasions. The opponents of this action 
both within, and without the party, predicted that as soon as 
the conclusion of the Democratic conference was announced to 
the country, a storm of protest would ensue. Such has not been 
the case. No action that we have taken at the present session 
has been more heartily indorsed, and received with greater 
favor in the country at large, excluding a few special interests, 
and special localities, than this decisive stand of our party 
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against the concerted effort of the selfish interests, and pra 
fessional alarmists, to commit the United States to a perma- 
nent policy of useless and extravagant naval expenditure, at 
once burdensome to the taxpayers, and a menace to the peace 
of the world. [Applause.} 

Since the caucus action referred to in the course of this 
debate, I have been at pains to ascertain the attitude of the 
public press, toward that action. The Literary Digest is a sort 
of mirror of public opinion. Its columns contain copious ex- 
tracts from the leading papers, thus affording reliable evidence 
of the general feeling upon current questions. A close scrutiny 
of these extracts justify the conclusion that, save for a few 
papers that sincerely represent the greater Navy idea, a few 
others that oppose the Democratic policy merely because it is in 
opposition to the administration program, and a smal) re 
sidnum which represents the localities that will be directly 
benefited in a pecuniary way through naval construction, or the 
maintenance of naval yards, depots, and plants, the general 
attitude of the press of the United States has been one either 
of calm acquiescence in, or hearty approbation of our action. 
On May 23, 1912, the American Free Religious Association, 
nnanimously adopted the following resolution: 


We express our deep satisfaction. and gratitude at the strong step 
taken by the Naval Committee of our House of Representatives in its 
recent resolution against any addition during the present year to our 
prens force of battleships. e hail this courageous action as the prom- 

ing beginning of a better pug: and appeal to all friends of peace 
and international progress to give it their earnest indorsement and 
support. 

On May 24, 1912, the Massachusetts Peace Society adopted 
the following resolution at Boston: 


The society hopes that the reason for the excessive armaments of 
to-day will be remev and the tremendous military naval expenses 
which press upon the Nation will be reduced. We look with satis- 
faction upon the action of the Naval Committee of Congress in 
urging that appropriations for battleships be omitted this year. 

In my own State the undefended coast cities are supposed to 
be subject to the risk of destruction by the guns of blockading 
fleets, as if this was a feature of modern war. According to the 
agreement of The Hague conference of 1907, unfortified coast 
places can not be bombarded. But at the psychological mo- 
ment, these localities are aroused by exciting suggestions of 
danger from hostile landing parties bent on sack and rapine, 
a sort of modern reproduction of the horrid scenes attending 
the Gothic sack of imperial Rome. But such alarms do not 
extend very far. Despite these incentives to favor a greater 
Navy program, a recent convention of Virginia Democrats 
failed to adopt a plank in criticism of our present attitude, or 
in favor of two battleships a year. Such a plank was not even 
considered. much !ess inserted. [Applause.] r 

Mr. Chairman, among the advocates of a greater Navy, there 
is only one whose program fs consistent with the theories upon 
which it rests. This advocate is the gentleman from Alabama. 
who scorns the suggestion that two battleships a year will give 
us an adequate Navy, and insists that in the interests of peace, 
always of peace, a program of from six to eight battleships a 
year is required, so long as the other nations of the world 
eontinue to build at the present rate. The greater Navy advo- 
eates insist that we must prepare for possible war. If the 
likelihood of naval wars, and of invasions by foreign armies 
transported by foreign fleets, constitute such a menace to our 
national integrity, that we must prepare against these risks by 
naval construction, then we should provide against all comers. 
In this view the Hobson theory is sound, and no chances should 
be taken. Two battleships a year will give us a miserably in- 
sufficient fleet against any combination of the great powers of 
the world. It will be pitifully inadequate against Great Britain 
alone, If Great Britain is to be excluded from the list of pos- 
sible combatants, why inelude Germany, or France, or Japan? 
The occasions of friction between England and the United 
States, are greater than between this country, and any other 
grent nation of the civilized world. We touch her at an infinite 
variety of points, and unless we attribute to that country mo- 
tives and policies, far different from those imputed to other 
nations, the likelihood of war with the United Kingdom, is fully 
as great as that of war with the other powers. This country 
has waged only two wars with a foreign country that may be 
fairly called great. Both of these were waged with Great 
Britain. 

Who are the foes that this country needs to fear? If the 
question of possible war is to fix our attitude, then it is true 
that we should take no chances, omit no competitors, and exclude 
no conceivable combatant from our calculations. If we must 
match ships with Germany, or Japan, or France, why not with 
England? Upon what theory is the greatest naval power of 
the world to be excluded from the estimate of possible ad- 
versaries? In excluding England from their calculations, the 
advocates of two battleships a year are illogical. Resting their 


claims for a greater Navy upon the alleged vital necessity of 
preparing against foreign attack, they admit that our policy 
of naval construction should not be determined by what Great 
Britain is doing. If this be true, why should we be concerned 
to keep step with the other powers? If the far greater navy of 
England constitutes no menace to the liberties and interests of 
this country, and entails no necessity for the imposition of a 
burdensome program of naval expenditure, why should the 
smaller navies of other countries, even if greater than our own, 
excite our apprehensions, or fix our policies? If those countries 
choose to dally with the chances of national bankruptey, or to 
provoke internal discontent by a steady increase of national ex- 
penditures for futile purposes, that is no concern of ours. The 
gentleman from Alabama is at least logical and consistent with 
his premises. He would exclude all risks, and create a navy 
so gigantic, as to eliminate all chances of war. Unwilling to be 
outstripped by any rival, his naval program would make this 
country the admiration and despair of all competitors. And 
why not? One argument advanced, is that our Navy must be 
commensurate with our wealth, our power, our place in the 
“Parliament of Nations.” These phrases are rolled as rich 
morsels under the tongues ef the fervid patriots who insist 
upon a strong Navy. None the less they are deliciously vague, 
and afford no definite working standard. The wealth of the 
United States in round numbers is $130,000,000.000, of Russia 
$40,000,000,000, of Austria-Hungary $25,000,000,000. A navy 
commensurate with our riches, taken as an evidence of our 
power and the measure of our necessities, should be three times 
as great as that of Russia, and five times as great as that of 
Austria-Hungary. If our dignity is involved, it is not a question 
of being second, third, or fourth, we should be first. With far 
greater wealth, why should we accord the preeminence in naval 
Strength to England? 

Such being the logical outeome of the favorite arguments for 
naval expansion, it is plain that the next step of the expan- 
sionists will be a material increase in the present program, 
which must be regarded as a mere stop gap, er temporary make- 
shift. No people holding their views will be content to play 
second fiddle to any nation on the globe. Without regard to 
the difference in our respective situations, it is insisted that 
whenever a foreign power orders a new engine of destruction, 
this country must match, or exceed it. If Germany builds a 
Dreadnought, we must build a Dreadnought. If Japan orders 
a super-Dreadnought, this country must provide for a super- 
Dreadnought.- If France appropriates ten millions for aero- 
planes and submarines, we must appropriate a like sum for the 
same purpose, so as to provide a defense against possible hosts 
of invading Frenchmen assailing us from the heavens above, 
and the waters under the earth. Away with such nonsense, 
This eountry is secure, whether it occupies second, third, fourth, 
er fifth place. The difference against us of a ship, or two ships, 
or a much greater number of ships, may determine our relative 
numerical place, but it does not establish our essential inferior- 
ity. That difference is far more than counterbalanced by the 
broad expense of heaving waters that separates us from pos- 
sible assailants. A blockade of our ports by the ships of any 
nation operating from the other side of the Atlantic, or the 
Pacific, as the case may be, is impossible, and if undertaken, 
no foreign fleet would dare to enter our barbers and channels, 
and incur the dangers of mines, dirigible torpedoes, and sub- 
marines, not to speak of aeroplanes which are rapidly becoming 
a formidable engine of attack. The Japanese before Port 
Arthur were in easy reach of their base, and close to their dock- 
yards and repair shops, yet their blockade was maintained with 
infinite difficulty and great loss. Our national policy will de- 
termine the size of our Navy. If offensive war is contemplated, 
then it is admitted that two battleships a year are inadequate for 
its conduct against any one of the great nations, much less a 
combination of two or more. For the purposes of defense and 
protection, our present fleet is far more than adequate. 

The excuse offered for England’s gigantic fleet, does not 
suffice in our case. England is an insular power. We are 
not. A great fleet may be a necessity for England, for she must 
keep open the lanes of the sea leading to her ports. She can 
not live within herself, but is so dependent on the sea, that it 
is truly said: 

She lives, and moves, and has her being by the great deep. 


Interrupt the commerce of England by a blockade that would 
measurably close her harbors to the ships bringing provisions 
from every quarter of the globe to the tight little isle, and actual 
starvation would be rampant within her borders within a 
month. With us the case is entirely different. No nation, not 
even Great Britain, could blockade our coast line, or close our 
ports. But even as against such an attempted blockade by 
steam vessels which would entail a staggering cost upon the 
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nation seeking to effect it, this country is able to live to, and 
within itself, without serious inconvenience. Sea power with 
us is a luxury, not a necessity. Future wars between the great 
powers will proceed from causes that are fundamentally suffi- 
cient, not the whims, caprices, or family interests of ruling 
sovereigns. Old ideas have passed away. It is now fully 
recognized that a nation which destroys the purchasing power of 
another nation through the processes of fire and sword, injures 
itself, and retards its own ultimate development. The pros- 
perity of one nation is the prosperity of all, and the commanding 
cause of to-day is the war against war, the folly of war, the 
sin of war, the waste and destruction of war. Upon a survey 
of our relations with the powers of the world, it is apparent 
that we hold no territories so vital to other nations, that they 
will seek to acquire them at the cost of conflict with this coun- 
try. We hold Porto Rico, and Hawaii, but what country would 
endeavor to secure them by force of arms? We are preparing to 
withdraw from the Philippines, and to neutralize that Terri- 
tory by international compact. If the retention of those islands 
is a possible cause of conflict, that cause will be soon removed. 
The Panama Canal has been a costly enterprise for the United 
States, but as a prize of protracted war it would be valueless 
to another power. We would struggle to the end to hold it. 
No other nation can afford a struggle to acquire it. A sug- 
gested landing upon the territory of the United States, by a for- 
eign army bent on conquest, is a possibility too absurd for specu- 
lation, much less for sober consideration. 

It is a crime against humanity to excite the apprehensions of 
the timid by lurid descriptions of purely imaginary dangers 
from paper invasions by foreign armies, and to urge this coun- 
try on the road of extravagance and folly, by the free use of 
this chimera of a diseased, or perverted imagination. War 
scares are too often kept alive by the interests which have a 
special concern in the business of promoting war's alarms. 
Over 50 years ago, when war talk was prevalent, Abraham 
Lincoln, with that robust common sense which characterized 
him, declared with a touch of bombast, that “all the armies of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa combined, with all the treasures of 
the earth (ours excepted), in their military chest, and with a 
Bonaparte for a commander, could not by force take a drink from 
the Ohio River, or make a track on the Blue Ridge, in a trial 
of a thousand years.” If this statement was measurably correct 
in Lincoln’s time, it is the absolute, unvarnished truth to-day. 

Lessons sought to be drawn from the wars, raids, forays, in- 
cursions, sacks, burnings and plunderings of the past, are mis- 
leading and mischievous. Wars are no longer traced to the 
intrigues of courtesans, the jealousies of prelates, the scandals 
of courts, or the quarrels over successions to disputed thrones. 
Countries are no longer conquered to be despoiled, and subju- 
gated cities are not given over to fire and sword. The wars of 
the past were designed for the enslavement of other nations, or 
for the pillage and destruction of private property. ‘To-day it 
is recognized that a nation which destroys the trading power of 
another nation, injures itself by the destruction of an actual, 
or potential market. In spite of this constant talk of war, we 
are getting further from war every day. The richest nations 
on the globe could not afford the cost of war with the United 
States, and they understand this as well as we do. In addition 
the financiers of the world would not undertake to finance a 
war to be waged on our territory, or encourage the derange- 
ment of the world’s affairs that would ensue therefrom. The 
mere cessation of the ordinary trade relations between us, and 
any one of the great nations of the earth would be an unspeak- 
able blow to the prosperity of the world. “A complex financial 
interdependence now exists between the capitals of the world, 
a condition in which disturbance in New York involves finan- 
cial and commercial disturbance in the other capitals, and if 
sufficiently grave, compels the financiers of those capitals to co- 
operate with the financiers of New York, in putting an end to 
the crisis, not as a matter of altruism, but as a matter of com- 
mercial self-protection. Thus New York is dependent on Lon- 
don, London on Paris, Paris on Berlin, and Berlin on St. Peters- 
burg to a greater degree than ever before in the history of the 
world.” The international bankers have the last word in the de- 
termination of war or peace. One hundred years ago with the 
sentiments and conditions then prevailing, France and Ger- 
many would have gone to war over Morocco. 

One ground on which the advocates of military armament under- 
take to support this policy, is that it is a species of insurance 
against war. But we are paying too much for our insurance. 
As an economic proposition the chances of war are preferable. 
The insurance does not really insure. According to the gr 
ards of the period, Prussia and Austria were carrying fu 
insurance, but war ensued. So of France and Germany in aeo 
Turkey and Russia in 1877, and Japan and Russia in 1904. 
“Armaments are designed for fighting,“ and any natien which 
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glorifies the martial spirit by needless increase in its military 
appropriations, will sooner or later find an excuse for war. 
This is the history of the nations. “At the root of all military 
preparations lies the desire, somewhere, to attack. Peace under 
arms is only an extended armistice.” Cultivate the martial 
spirit, glorify the fighting man, and the fighting men will want 
to fight. War is the excuse for their existence, and they are 
eager to afford theexcuse. They pine for the smoke of the battle- 
field, the roar of cannon, the guerdons of glory. In the recent 
troubles in Mexico, now happily approaching an end, the hot- 
heads in the Army and the scarehead newspapers would long 
since have had the American forces across the Rio Grande, and 
this country engaged in a needless and burdensome war. 

Having in mind that within the last three decades, we have 
paid $4,000,000,000 for military purposes and that we are 
likely to double this amount within the next 30 years, the ques- 
tion may well be asked, whether the chances of war, as a 
business proposition, will not be preferable to the continued 
payment of such premiums on our national insurance? 

Advocates of naval expansion are fond of citing the present 
war between Turkey, and Italy as an instance of what may hap- 
pen to a country unprovided with a mighty navy. They could 
not cite a more unfortunate illustration for their purposes. 
Some years ago Italy essayed a policy of foreign conquest, and 
colonial expansion, and met with a severe rebuff in Abyssinia. 
Smarting under this humiliating, and costly experience, she 
abandoned for the time being her ambitious aspirations, and in 
a chastened spirit proceeded to set her affairs in order at home. 
So well did she succeed in this laudable, if commonplace policy, 
that by the beginning of the year 1911, she had developed her 
commerce in every portion of the world, improved her home 
conditions in every way, put new life into her domestic in- 
dustries, and accumulated quite a tidy nest egg which was 
available either for the reduction of her public debt, or for any 
substantial scheme of internal improvement. Once more the 
evil spirit of militarism prevailed, and brushing aside the policies 
of industrial development, it filled the public mind with a desire 
for glory and conquest. Having in mind that the superiority 
of her fleet would enable her to select the theater of conflict, 
Italy challenged Turkey to combat in the same spirit of bragga- 
docio in which the French under Napoleon the Third began the 
march to Berlin. The conquest of Tripoli was determined on, 
and an expedition was dispatched to achieve a speedy and 
bloodless triumph. The war was to be a mere holiday pa- 
rade, a campaign of a hundred days, with a culmination of 
dazzling glory, and a return from Africa marked with all the 
splendors of a Roman triumph. Mark you in this instance the 
superior navy was not an instrument of peace, but an incentive 
to war. Having the instrument to her hand, Italy desired to use 
it, and thereby test its vaunted benefit, in actual hostilities, 
What has been the result? 

No more perfect illustration of the man with the wolf by the 
ears, was ever furnished than Italy affords in her present plight. 
After many months of hard fighting, she holds a narrow fringe 
of Tripolitan coast, not wider than the range of the guns on 
her battleships. To achieve this much, requires the presence 
of over 150,000 veteran troops. She is unable either to go for- 
ward, or to retreat with honor. In the meantime the cost of 
the war has wiped out the nest egg accumulated by years of 
tidy thrift, and is rapidly pfling up an immense war debt. She 
has lost her commerce in the eastern Mediterranean, and seen 
thousands of her people expelled from the dominions of Tur- 
key. A few worthless islands have been taken, and a few obso- 
lete Turkish gunboats have been sunk. She has not dared to 
land an expeditionary force on the shores of Asiatic or Euro- 
pean Turkey, while the rules of modern war forbid her to 
bombard or sack defenseless cities and coast towns. Secure 
within his own dominions, the Turk pursues his accustomed oc- 
cupations, and laughs at the plight in which Italy finds her- 
self. She has become the laughing stock of the nations. If 
this experience is taken as an analogy, surely no man in his 
sober senses will argue that any country in the world, whatever 
its superiority in battleships might be, would undertake to make 
a descent on the shores of the United States, or endeavor to hold 
any one of our coast cities, or portion of our coast territory, 
by force of arms. What nation on the further waters of the 
Atlantic, or the Pacific, would undertake the burden, and hazard 
the chances of invading the United States, and conducting war 
within our borders? Has the experience of Great Britain with 
the handful of Boers in the Transvaal been forgotten? This 
was a war with a relatively insignificant country, but it required 
an Army of over five hundred thousand men, and added over 
one thousand million dollars to the war debt of the United 


Kingdom. 
While it is not doubted that some sincere minds really be- 
eve that our vital interests require a mighty navy, this ele- 
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ment is in a minority, and is not responsible for the propaganda 
of militarism that is so diligently conducted at the Capitol. 

There is another and far more potent element actively at 
work, one that is closely related to the special interests that 
find a material and substantial profit in cultivating the spirit 
of warlike preparation. 

Guns, armor plate, steel frames, powder all go with naval 
construction, and all tell the story of fat contracts, and com- 
fortable dividends. To the last man, the concerns that furnish 
this material, or put this material into final form, insist upon 
the necessity for a great army, and a greater navy. The advo- 
cates of a different policy are designated as traitors to the great 
cause of national defense, or as weaklings who are willing to 
live in a fool’s paradise of fancied security. ‘To-day the greut- 
est single power in this movement for more battleships is the 
Steel Trust, and its subsidiary and ancillary interests. They 
have appealed to labor in behalf of their program, but the di- 
rect representatives of labor on this floor, have indicated both 
by voice and by vote, their attitude of unalterable opposition 
to this policy. The most astounding feature of this propaganda 
is the effrontery with which it claims that the movement is de- 
signed to secure the peace of the world. What is the difference 
in the resulting burdens on the taxpayers, between a policy 
which frankly avows that it is one of preparation for war, and 
another, which calling for an even greater supply of ships, of 
men, and of material of offense, stoutly proclaims its peaceful 
intentions? Peaceful nations look askant at both policies, re- 
serving their respect for the country which at least is frank in 
the avowal of its purpose. 

There are some minds so constituted, that the mere size of an 
object, apart from its utility, enlists their support in the most 
eompelling fashion. It was this craze for bigness that caused 
the King of Prussia to scour the world for material for his 
famous regiment of giants. Some people are stirred by the 
pomp of marching armies, the blare of trumpets, and the thun- 
dering salutes of “red-breathed cannon.” They like big guns, 
big ships, the big noise, and the big stick. But this is not a 
wholesome attitude in a free and peaceful country, one that 
desires to remain both free and peaceful. These things are not 
demanded by the vast body of our people, but are incident to 
the “ giddily rapid progress of public and private extravagance, 
the continuous Inflation of popular vanity, and the tendency to 
mistake colossal dimensions for intrinsic worth.” In proportion 
as the wealth of a country increases, it seems to be inevitable 
that a class is created greedy for excitement, violent sensation, 
lavish display, florid trappings, and imposing pageants. It is 
in large measure this boastful, showy, vainglorious element, 
ever seeking some new thing, that is urging our country on the 
way of naval and military expansion, securing the support for 
this policy on the one hand from the fears of the timid, who are 
excited by artful suggestions of chimerical wars, and impossible 
invasions, and on the other by appeals to that passion for the 
colossal, and the vast, which has been responsible in all ages 
for the pomp of power, and clothed real weakness in the sight- 
liness of gorgeous pageantry and imposing display.“ 

If a man lives for a while in Washington, and mingles in its 
social life, he soon learns that the Army and Navy mania is 
rampant. Justice Brewer gives six good reasons for this local 
attitude. First: Seven hundred and twenty-seven retired, and 
active Navy and Army officers live mn Washington, and are fast 
making it an Army and Navy center. They are clamorous for 
more armaments. Second: Certain powerful vested interests 
want contracts for armaments. They maintain lobbyists at the 
Capitol, and influence a goodly portion of the press. Third: 
The taxpayers do not know that Uncle Sam spends 70 cents out 
of every dollar appropriated on account of past wars, or in 
preparation for future wars. Fourth; The man who hangs on 
the car straps, and reads scare headlines, and inflammatory 
speeches, concludes at once that we are on the eve of war, when 
this war exists only in the imagination of flamboyant orators, 
or subsidized writers. Fifth: An ambitious navy league dissemi- 
nates fustian about maintaining our prestige, and the conse- 
quent necessity for multiplying costly and short lived machines 
for killing men. Sixth: Many members of really patriotic 
societies look backward, instead of forward. Glorying in Dread- 
noughts, and parades, they ignore the real force of that quiet and 
patriotic statesmanship which in different lands has secured 100 
arbitration treaties in six years, and averted who knows how 
many wars. A formidable and menacing program of naval 
construction on the part of a country which of all others is best 
fitted by its isolated situation to be the protagonist of the move- 
ment for universal peace, of the time when the swords shall be 
beaten into plowshares, and the spears into pruning hooks, is a 
policy of incredible insanity. On his recent return from an ex- 
tended trip abroad Vice President Fairbanks made the following 


statement: America is at peace with the entire world. There 
is nothing that can mar the peaceful relations of the United 
States with the other nations, save our own inconceivable folly. 
While the shriekers and shouters for a great Navy are at work 
all the while, they are particularly active when a Navy bill is 
in preparation. The situation at once becomes acute, and the 
demand for more ships to save the Republic from impending dis- 
aster is loud and imperative. 

I am becoming inured to this biennial hysteria, this banging 
of drums, these dismal prophecies of certain war, unless we 
build big ships and many of them, these harrowing descriptions 
of our defenceless coasts, these notes of alarm, these organ plays 
with all the stops out. Since I have been in Congress I have 
heard many solemn warnings against Japan, and once a definite 
assurance that unless a decisive addition was made to our fight- 
ing force this country would be at war with the Kingdom of 
the Rising Sun before the leaves came again. The House lis- 
tened and failed to vote the addition demanded. A little later, 
Gen. Luke Wright, ambassador to Japan, returned to this coun- 
try, and in a newspaper article declared that— 

The talk of war between this country and Japan, is not even re- 
spectable nonsense. 

This year Germany is the scarehead which is presented to 
our affrighted vision. Honor, patriotism, public interests, dig- 
nity, self-respect, our reputation at home, and abroad, all con- 
cur, we are told, in impressing the lesson that what Germany is 
doing, we must do, and keel for keel, our naval program must 
match the program of that country. The House has turned a 
deaf ear to these harrowing tales of menacing dangers, and 
assured of the wisdom of the action which it has taken, has 
refused to be alarmed. 

Mark you, it is fully conceded that this country enjoys the 
ful! and ample right to possess a mighty army, and a still 
mightier navy if, upon full consideration, she is disposed to 
expend her revenues in that direction, but a constituency which 
expects, or requires its representative to vote for a policy of 
military expansion, should count the cost. If it is well to 
reckon the cost before going to war, it is equally well to reckon 
the cost of preparation for war. Hence a constituency favoring 
an ambitious program of naval construction, and the appropria- 
tion of large sums to this end, should estimate its own loss 
from the failure to apply this money toward the construc- 
tion and maintenance of state roads, the establishment of 
new rural routes, the erection of bridges, and the general 
cause of agricultural and industrial education. These are 
all legitimate and constitutional forms of expenditure that 
require only the disposition, and the means to put them in 
motion. Already a great scheme of industrial schools is halted 
in the Senate on the plea of economy, but such base and paltry 
considerations do not appeal to the enthusiasts for Dread- 
noughts, or stay the program of naval expansion at all costs. 
The old maxim declares that justice should be done, though the 
heayens fall (Flat justitia, ruat celum). The victims of 
dreadnoughtitis Insist that battleships must be built, whatever 
else may fail in our scheme of Government. As soon as a sensi- 
ble plan of naval reduction is proposed, a frenzy of patriotic 
exaltation is aroused in certain quarters, and the floodgates of 
fervid oratory and bombastic declamation are opened. Every 
proposition contemplating a reduction in our swollen estimates, 
or intended to establish a working equality between the appro- 
priations for military purposes, and those required for the 
maintenance of our civil establishment, is denounced as an un- 
patriotic attack upon our national honor. In a general way the 
people of the United States fancy that the nations of continental 
Europe stagger under a burden of militarism from which we 
are happily exempt. They simply do not know the facts. 

Two out of every three dollars appropriated by Congress is 
applied either on account of wars that are past, or in prepara- 
tion for wars to come. Since 1897 we have expended about 
$200,000,000 for rural free delivery, and about $300,000,000 for 
public buildings and grounds, while our total expenditures dur- 
ing the same period on account of the Navy and Army, have 
run well above $2,300,000,000. In a real sense, a large propor- 
tion of this money has been practically wasted. There is noth- 
ing permanent to show for these vast expenditures which, if 
applied to the works approved by modern industrialism, if 
expended upon roads, bridges, harbors, rivers, rural routes, and 
postal improvements, would have furnished the United States 
with a body of facilities for internal commerce, and domestic 
intercourse, sufficient to place this country on a basis of per- 
manent and enduring prosperity. Take the amount of $1,600,- 
000,000, that has been expended on the Navy alone in the past 
30 years. Applied to road construction, one-half of this sum 
would have built 200,000 miles of hard roads at $4,000 a mile. 
The other half expended on naval construction and mainte- 
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nance would have afforded a Navy fully adequate for our neces- 
sities; 

If we must build battleships, let us at least see what this 
policy means, and the extent to which its pursuit will divert 
our appropriations from more fruitful and productive applica- 
tions in aid of social and domestic development. Listen, mark, 
and inwardly digest, the following wise words of the head of 
the Agricultural Department: 

A 40-acre farm of irrigated Iand comfortably supports a any of 


five persons. It costs $55,000 to make a 12-inch 
that goes to pay for this 

vid homes for 196 e When all the guns on all our ba 
are shot at one time, e Government blows in noise, and smoke 
$150,000. This would reclaim more than 4,000 acres of land, giving 
homes to more than 500 farmers and their families. The money con- 
sumed in powder Is lost to all the future. The farmer who Sere the 
reclaimed land, must pay the Government back In 10 years, so it does 
not cost the Governmen ae to build up the country by helping 
the 8 We should e more homes, and not so many fighting 

es. 


The comparison is pushed a little further by a writer in the 


New York Herald. 


The cost of a battleship would build a macadam road of approved 
construction be the cities of gre 9 and New York. Fifty 
manual training schools could be built equipped with necessary 
tools and eigen for the cost of a battleship, teaching the rudiments 
of a trade 75.000 g people each year. 

The Con ional ig ris Washington, the finest npag Berrie e 
in the world, was built for but little over half the cost of a battleshi 
is maintained for three-fourths the cost of keeping a batt) p 


The pr White Mountain forest reserve, containing 250,000. acres 
of burned-over, and unproductive lands could be purchased and planted 
for tħe cest of one battleship. 

The price of two battleships Is only $1,000,000 less than the estimated 

the proposed 6-foot channel in the Mississippi River from 
St. Paul to of the Missouri River. 
The investment of $9,000,000 (three-fourths the cost of a battleship) 
used in construction of works In Salt Ri 


These striking illustrations make clear the main proposition, 
that battleships are expensive luxuries, The wooden vessels of 
former wars cost about $12,000 apiece. The modern battleship 
costs a good deal more than $12,000,000. 

Moreover they are not needed to enforce our demands. It is 
the moral strength of our situation that gives force to our atti- 
“tude. When this country announced the Monroe doctrine, it was 
not in a position to enforce that doctrine by force of arms, or in- 
vite the nations of Europe to combat. I deny the assertion that 
our influence in the world would be increased by an increase of 
our Navy. President Cleveland submitted an ultimatum to the 
greatest naval power on the globe in the Venezuelan contro- 
versy. What prevented war at that time? Our naval force? 
We had none. The terms in which the issue was presented were 
almost offensive, but Great Britain yielded to our demand for 
the simple reason that she could not afford to go to war with 
this country, even though we were not in a position to enforce 
our demands by brute force. Had the United States possessed a 
strong Navy at that time, the argument for the battleship as 
a means of peace, would be irresistible to many minds. The 
fact remains that this country carried its point without the 
means to enforce it. Great Britain was able, but unwilling to 
force the issue. A less powerful country would not dare under 
like circumstances to offer a challenge to arms. 

Figures are commonly said to be dry, but they “have an elo- 
quence of their own for the man who pays,” and illustrate the 
burdens of militarism in the most illuminating fashion. In these 
days of expensive living and rising prices, when taxes are daily 
becoming more onerous, it may not be amiss to see what militar- 
ism is costing the world at large, and in particular what it is 
costing the United States. There are 10 great military nations 
in the world, including this country. If our Army and Navy 
are not so large as the armies and navies of other countries, 
they come much higher, so that in comparison, the taxpayer of 
the United States occupies no favored position. The 10 military 
nations expend for military purposes annually over $1,900,- 
000,000. The number of men in the armies of these nations 
on a peace basis is 4,200,000. The average cost per man, per 
year is about $295. The average cost per man per year in the 
United States Army, is about $1,800. The average cost per 
year of the combined armies and navies of the above nations, 
per unit of population, is about $3.33. The nations now spend 
for armies and navies, as compared with their total expendi- 
tures, an average of 29 per cent. The United States spends 
(pensions not considered) 43 per cent. The five military na- 
tions of Europe have increused their debts from an aggregate 
of $8,595,952,000 in 1881. to 818.244.236.000 in 1911. The total 
estimated charge of these nations for military preparations 
during the last 30 years, is $28,441,000,000. Insurance did not 
insure during this period, though the premiums paid are con- 


fessedly high. The war debts of the modern world aggregate 
over $37,000,000,000. Some one has called these figures “the 
endless caravan of ciphers.” The advocates of our present 
Navy insist upon its benefits, but these benefits are problematical. 
If we have been at peace during the progress of its creation, no 
lesson can be drawn from this fact, for we were equally at peace 
during the period which preceded it. But if the benefits are 
problematical, the burdens are certain, and if the benefits are 
insisted upon, a statement of the burden is appropriate. The 
appended table gives the Navy cost during the last 30 years. 
It is a pathetic feature of this table, that the bulk of the money 
which it represents, has either been blown away in idle noise, 
or expended upon vessels long since condemned as obsolete and 
worthless. 
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This country is assuredly in no greater danger of attack than 
it was in 1895, the date of the last Democratic naval bill. Its 
capacity to finance a war, should war be forced upon us, is 
immeasurably greater than it was at that time. Such a war 
would be a war of purses, and no country can match purses 
with the United States. The statesmen of other countries, the 
financiers of the world, know these things as well as we do, 
and in this knowledge, and not in increasing armaments, is our 
surest guaranty against attack. Surely the argument for a 
greater navy does not rest upon the ground that we contem- 
plate attacking others! If a greater navy is an evidence that 
a country intends to be peaceful, why is it that such a policy 
is taken as a challenge by the other nations? A really peaceful 
man, or a really peaceful nation, is never the occasion of alarm 
to others. Until recently South America entertained a tra- 
ditional feeling of kindly regard for the United States, but as 
soon as we entered upon the battleship era, with loud profes- 
sions of peaceful intentions, the republics of that country be- 
came suspicious of our secret purposes, and from that period 
dates the present attitude of suspicion and dislike. If Germany 
builds battleships in order to be peaceful, why does that atti- 
tude affect England, and cause her to revise her estimates, and 
enlarge her fighting force? But the fundamental folly of our 
attitude consists in the assumption that we must build battle- 
ships because Russia, or France, or Germany builds them. Such 
a view ignores entirely our isolated situation, and our freedom 
from the inherited antagonisms, and racial jealousies which 
affect the nations of Europe, and in large measure determine 
their policies. These conditions make a military propaganda 
an easy affair in those countries. The apprehensions of the 
publie are readily played upon, the fears of the timid are easily 
aroused, and education, waterways, commerce, roads, in a word 
domestic development, are starved and stunted to pay for huge 
fleets and mighty armies. A like propaganda should be firmly 
opposed in the United States, and sturdy common sense should 
refuse to allow our country to be impoverished by the exaction 
of excessive sacrifices which the conditions of our situation 
not only do not require, but render absolutely unnecessary. The 
amazing growth of our expenditures for naval purposes is shown 
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by the fact that in 1895 we appropriated $29,416,254.51, and in 
1911, $126,478,338.24. 

The imagination is staggered in the effort to realize the works 
of permanent and enduring utility, roads, bridges, canals, levees, 
swamp drainage, desert reclamation, high schools, colleges, and 
universities, that could have been constructed with the money 
wasted on this policy of futility. If we have been at peace dur- 
ing the major portion of the past 30 years, that peace is hardly 
traceable to the existence of an imposing Navy, for other na- 
tions lacking the aid of a naval program, have been decidedly 
more peaceful, and in material prosperity have advanced in an 
even more impressive fashion. 

The most fallacious of all the arguments in support of a 
greater navy, is the one advanced on this floor, that such a 
navy is required to protect and increase our foreign commerce. 
The ships of the world engaged in deep-sea trade, need no 
protection on the high seas, for the age of piracy has long 
passed. Buccaneers and corsairs do not prey on commerce in 
modern times, peaceful merchantmen are not convoyed by fight- 
ing ships, and the ocean lanes are equally safe for the ships of 
all nations, for the junk of the heathen Chinee, and the tramp 
that flies the flag of Great Britain. The vessels that carry the 
freights of modern commerce are the vessels that afford equal 
facilities with, and offer lower rates than their competitors. In 
the race for international business the question of protection does 
not enter into the equation. It is purely one of rates. But the 
argument for a greater navy fails for another reason. The 
United States has no foreign commerce that is carried in 
American bottoms. Hence we are building battleships under a 
false pretense, for they are impotent to create a commerce, and 
equally impotent to protect a commerce which is nonexistent. 

No one who has studied the causes responsible for the dis- 
appearance of the American flag from the merchant fleets of 
the world, believes for a moment that this disappearance is 
due to a Jack of fighting ships, or that an increase in this 
respect will rebuild our merchant marine. It is a fact of easy 
demonstration, that in proportion as we have advanced in the 
construction of a fighting Navy, we have lost our carrying 
trade. This has been due to the economic causes which I have 
cited. Norway has no battleships, but “relatively to popula- 
tion, this little kingdom has the greatest carrying trade in the 
world.” They go after this trade with rates, not with guns, or 
battleships. It is true that England has a great battle fleet, and 
an immense carrying trade, but the two facts are merely concur- 
rent, not related as cause and effect. The Englishman, like his 
Norwegian competitor, secures and holds his trade through low 
rates, In these days trade does not follow the battle flag. It 
hunts the carrier that offers the most favorable terms, whether 
that carrier is an Englishman, Russian, Turk, or Jap. During 
the last 80 years we have been building a mighty Navy in 
ever-increasing proportions. I challenge the advocates of that 
policy who assert that a greater Navy will increase our foreign 
commerce, to submit the figures showing the present proportion 
of the world’s commerce which is carried in American bottoms. 
The figures are easily obtained, for such trade is practically 
nonexistent. England has a mighty navy, and an immense 
carrying trade. Hence we are told her fighting ships are re- 
sponsible for the merchant marine. Norway has no fighting 
ships, and relatively a greater carrying trade than England. 
Something seems to be amiss in the battleship argument. The 
United States has a strong Navy, and no foreign trade carried 
in her own bottoms. The fair conclusion on the whole is that 
the battleship is not a success as a trade winner. 

Battleships may be increased until the grim menace of their 
guns, is seen in every harbor of the world, but this multiplica- 
tion will not decrease the cost of constructing and operating 
American ships engaged in foreign trade, or secure for our car- 
riers a ton of traffic. Until this handicap of cost is renioved, 
the American shipowner will be unable to meet his foreign 
competitor on equal terms. The steady growth in our machinery 
of destruction, has not been attended with any increase in the 
number of our merchant ships. This being so, the argument 
for a greater Navy must be placed on some other ground. If 
an expenditure of over $1,600,000,000 spread over a period of 
30 years has not increased our foreign merchant marine by a 
single ship, the question may well be asked, When will the 
rejuvenating effect of this policy be appreciably manifested? 

Hope deferred makes the heart sick. 

Most of the ships constructed during this period have gone 
to the boneyard, and been sold as junk, or utilized as targets 
for other monsters of later and more approved designs. One 
nail pushes out another. The battleship has succeeded the 
monitor. The Dreadnought replaces the battleship, and in turn 
is supplanted by the super-Dreadnought. What the next type 
will be, no one can forecast. When will this mad race end, 


and why should this country in disregard of its happy isolation, 
become a party to this destructixe competition? We forfeit 
the right to criticize the policies of Europe which have made 
that continent an armed camp, trembling with apprehension lest 
an untoward spark may kindle the fires of war, when we follow 
in her wake without the excuse of necessity, merely in the 
spirit of grandiose display, and flausting pride of riches. 

The suggestion is made that a greater Navy is needed to 
bring to the United States, the lion’s share of the increasing 
commerce of Central and South America. It is difficult to fol- 
low this contention, or to understand what part the battleships 
will play toward securing the desired result. This commerce is 
now free to find its way to this country, and if it goes elsewhere, 
the explanation must be sought in the more profitable arrange- 
ments effected with other countries, and not in lack of battleship 
protection. There is something wanting in this argument. Why 
is it that our existing fleet has failed to secure a portion at least 
of this business, and how much longer must the present program of 
construction continue, before the merits of battleships as drum- 
mers for trade will be manifested? In reply to our overtures 
for business, have the people of the Republics to the south of 
this country indicated that they are afraid to ship in American 
vessels, or fixed a time when our Navy will be sufficiently ex- 
tensive to justify them in canceling profitable contracts with 
Europe, in favor of the United States? Battleships as trade 
winners in the Tropics, may be the slogan of the Steel Trust, 
but a word from the producers, the merchants, and the shippers 
of those countries would be far more convincing. If our failure 
to secure the trade of our sister Republics, is due to lack of 
fighting ships, then our consuls, ministers, and diplomatic 
agents who are on the ground, have been singularly remiss in 
affording the United States much needed information. Our 
consular reports teem with trade suggestions to our shippers and 
exporters,-but are strangely silent on the question of the neces- 
sity for protecting that trade with battleships. 

The question recurs. What part will the battleships play? Is 
it proposed to secure this trade by the compelling force of arms? 
Then our Navy is manifestly inadequate to take over Great 
Britain’s share in this commerce. Conceding that we will be 
able to chase off our remaining competitors, the French, Ger- 
mans, Italians, Norwegians and others, by an exhibition of 
fighting strength, what then? Trade is a plant of tender 
growth, and responds to gentle wooing. It withdraws before 
the menace of the mailed fist. The fact is that our increasing 
tendency toward militarism during the past 20 years, espe- 
cially in the direction of the Navy, has produced a most dis- 
agreeable effect in Central and South America, and caused a 
marked recession in the popular favor in which the United 
States was formerly held. Travelers in those countries report 
an increasing dislike and distrust of Americans. A companion 
of Secretary Knox in his recent trip to the Spanish-American 
Republics, notes in the World's Work that those countries are 
suspicious of us and our intentions, to an almost incredible degree. 
Nicaragua is a center of anti-American sentiment, and Costa 
Rica, the most advanced of all the Central American republics, 
received the party with open suspicion. Whatever may be said 
by others in favor of a strong Navy as a guaranty of peace, such 
a view is not held by the Spanish Americans. They regard our 
present naval policy as a menace to their independence, and as 
an indication of our purpose to compass the overthrow cf their 
liberties at some convenient season. Our protestations of peace 
do not avail to overcome this belief, or to remove a prejudice 
which is daily increasing. In the last analysis it may be fairly 
said that our naval program, so far from securing favor with 
the South Americans, and winning their trade, has distinctly 
abated their favorable regard, and rendered the commercial 
problem, which is one of rates, credits, and reciprocal advan- 
tage, more difficult than ever. 

A big navy for this country is not only per se a wasteful and 
wicked expense, but it is the fruitful parent of other expenses. 
The largest item of our annual.appropriations is for pensions, 
and the foundation of pensions is the military arm of the Gov- 
ernment. It is incongruous and inconsistent for the Democrats 
to inveigh against the iniquities of the present pension roll, and 
at the same time support a policy which will provide the mate- 
rial for future rolls. A big navy means a long list of eligibles 
for pensions, and retired pay. A vote for such a navy is there- 
fore measurably a vote for pensions. 

Another reason for calling a halt in battleship construction is 
that the whole course and method of war may be changed in a 
few years, and the development of certain radical inventions 
may substitute for battleships and armored cruisers, a very dif- 
ferent type of offensive machine. Recently a great inventor 
announced that under present conditions armor plate adds no 
value to the battleship. The continual improvement in the sub- 
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marine, and the dirigible torpedo renders them most formidable 
foes to armored vessels conducting an aggressive campaign 
against the harbor and coast defenses of another country. 
France relies upon these craft to such an extent that she has 
dropped out of the battleship competition, and is content to rest 
the security of her coasts and commerce, largely upon the de- 
velopment of the submarine and aeroplane, both of which she is 
building in great numbers. Another explanation of her attitude 
may be found in her enormous war debt which now amounts to 
over $6,000,000,000. One hopeful feature of the present world 
situation is that the unrest among the taxpayers, and the multi- 
plication of war burdens, may compel a cessation of naval con- 
struction in all countries, and thus promote the interests 
of peace, and of the man with thé hoe, as against the man with 
the bayonet. As a fighting craft the aeroplane is being devel- 
oped in the most marvelous fashion, and it is now conceded that 
its effect on future military strategy will be far reaching. Re- 
cent experiments have fully shown that an aeroplane can 
carry a gun capable of rapid and accurate discharge with the 
machine going at a high rate of speed. Two thousand of these 
air craft can be equipped on comparatively short notice, for the 
price of one battleship. On the trials the operator at an alti- 
tude of 600 feet succeeded in placing five shots in a rectangular 
target 3 yards by 18. This about represents the deck of a battle- 
ship seen from the distance of a mile in the air. “A ship's crew, 
or the officers exposed to attack from above, would find the deck 
a warm place with a few hundred aeroplanes buzzing around in 
easy range,” while the ships were exchanging shots with shore 
batteries, or other vessels. It may well be that future wars on 
land and sea will cease, on account of the terrible destructive 
power of the armored aeroplane, and that such wars, if any, 
as may be waged hereafter, will be waged in the air by daring 
aviators. The end of war is a consummation most devoutly to 
be wished, whether it is to be attained by the development of 
-engines of destruction so deadly in their operation, that its con- 
duct will become impossible, or by the determination of the 
nations to walk in the ways of peace and righteousness, and 
avold occasions of offense. The policy of militarism is in direct 
contravention of the historic and traditional attitude of our 
forefathers of blessed memory, who believed that our Thappy 
situation on the Western Hemisphere would enable us to pursue 
a course of peaceful development, rather than a career of mili- 
tary aggression. 

The fundamental tenets of our party faith are reform of 
abuses, and economical administration of public functions. In 
full redemption of the pledges of our platform the House 
of Representatives has passed many measures effecting large 
economies, and carrying extensive reforms. One and all these 
measures have met the same fate in a Republican Senate, and 
have been returned to this body, shorn of their reductions, 
stripped of their reforms, and loaded with every variety of 
wasteful and extravagant expenditure. Notice has been served 
that the other House will insist upon the two-battleship pro- 
gram. If our national policy is to be one of aggression, of swag- 
gering defiance, of meddlesome interference in the affairs of 
other nations, then the need for a strong Army, and a stronger 
Navy is established. On the other hand, if our relations with 
the world are to be marked by sanity, dignity, by a just regard 
for the rights of others, and a kindly tolerance in all things, our 
needs will be limited to a sufficient Army, and a sufficient Navy 
that is an Army and Navy for defense, not for aggression. 
Firm in our purpose to avoid offense, too strong to be lightly 
assailed, too just to enter on wanton war, serene, secure, re- 
spected and at peace with the world, we will achieve in time, 
our destiny as the greatest exemplar of free and popular goy- 
ernment in the history of the nations. To the policy of a 
strong Navy, I oppose the policy of a sufficient Navy, a Navy 
that will serye the purposes of a country that intends no attack, 
and fears no adversary. 

Paraphrasing the poet’s thought that: 


He who rules o'er freemen, 
Should himself be free, 


I will say that a nation aspiring to lead among the peace- 
makers, must itself be peaceful, must itself be engaged in the 
works of peace, not in preparation for bloody war. 

The opportunity of the ages is ours, and if only we will 
renlize that opportunity by a firm stand against the ways, And 
the methods of primitive savagery, which exalts the fighting 
man, and the fighting habit, this Nation “ will arouse in its citi- 
zens a fervor of patriotism hitherto unknown, and to it will 
belong, not by military conquest, but by divine right, the su- 
premacy of the future, and the gratitude of the human race.” 
{Applause. ] 


Taylor System of Scientific Shop Management. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 9, 1912. 


Mr. SABATH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by printing some remarks on the Taylor system 
of scientific shop management. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] 
asks unanimous consent to print some remarks on the Taylor 
system of scientific shop management. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The remarks are as follows: 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, workingmen from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific are vitally interested in what is known as the 
Taylor system of “scientific shop management” and similar 
systems which are now being adopted in many workshops, mills, 
and factories. 

Some of the features of these “systems” are good and many 
otber features are vicious and criminal, and it behooves the 
workingmen to sit up and take notice. 

Being a friend of the workingman I have taken a keen inter- 
est in the hearings of the special committee of this House which 
investigated and reported unanimously against the most promi- 
nent features of “ scientific ” shop management. 

In this connection I wish to call the attention of the House, 
and the attention of the workingmen of the country, to a series 
of very interesting and very instructive articles on “ scientific ” 
shop management, which recently appeared in newspapers in 
all parts of the country, These articles were written by a 
newspaper man of reputation—Clyde H. Tavenner, of Cordova, 
Ill.—and, se far as I am aware, were the first nation-wide pro- 
test against what is known as the Taylor system. Tavenner is 
one Washington correspondent who seems to be willing to use 
his pen and his ability as a writer for the cause of the men 
who earn their living by the sweat of their brows, and it would 
be a good thing for humanity and good government if there 
were more like him. 

Strange to say, the War Department of the United States 
Government has started out to emulate, in its treatment of the 
workmen in the Government arsenals, the practice of the 
greedier corporation employers by beginning to install the Tdy- 
lor system at the Rock Island and Watertown Arsenals. 

I thought, though, when a committee of this House heard 
the testimony of the arsenal workmen and returned to the 
House a unanimous report against the use of the stop watch 
and other sweatshop processes, that the War Department would 
relent in its plans which harass the workmen in the arsenals. 

Gen. Crozier, Chief of Ordnance of the War Department, 
however, has been quoted as saying that he would proceed with 
the use of the stop watch at the arsenal and go on with his 
original plans respecting the Taylor system just as if the 
House committee had never indicted the system as placing men 
in the position of “ beasts of burden.” 

So it looks as if special legislation making it an offense, 
punishable by fine or imprisonment, will be necessary to cause 
the War Department heads to see the injustice of such systems 
as the Taylor system. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. PEPPER] 
has already introduced such a measure—House bill 2530 
and it is now before the Committee on Labor. 

The letters of Mr. Tayenner, which I desire printed in the 
Recorp, follow: ; 

{Reprinted from the Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat.] 
(By C. H. Tavenner, special correspondent.) 
WASHINGTON, February —. 


What is the basis of the much-discussed Taylor system of “ scien- 
tific” shop management? 

Will it really enable a workman to earn nine-eighths of his present 
wage by working eight-ninths of the time he is now putting in per day, 
as Mr. Taylor contends? Or is the basis of the system, in actual prac- 
tice, merely the “ scientific ” 8 of men to the end that their 
lives will be shortened in order that dividends may be increased? 

Mr. Taylor's own description of “scientific management" in three 
articles published in a month! 8 ee ee impressed 3 
persons favorably. His ideas look well as theories. is articles woul 
cause one to believe that the only object of his plan is the prevention 
of waste in manufacture, the cutting out of unnecessary steps, the sav- 
ing of false motions; in other words, not to call for a greater expendi- 
ture of energy on the part of a given workman, but to bring about a 
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concentration of Ais: enerey to the particular part of a task on which he 
s engaged, 
This 3 the way it looked to those not required to work under the 
system until Congressman I. S. PEPPER, of Iowa, introduced a resolu- 
on in the House which resulted in Con appeinting a special 
committee to investigate the Taylor plan. r. PEPPER pointed out that 
the Taft administration has be to install the Taylor system at 
Watertown, Rock Island, and other Government arsenals. He stated 
that inasmuch as the workers at these arsenals, as well as organized 
labor from one end of the coun to the other, were violently opposed 
to the system, charging that it involved the most brutal spesding ap 
and sweatshop methods, Con; should make an impartial investiga- 
tion before the stamp of U of the United States Government be 
placed upon it as an for private manufacturers to follow. 

The investigating committee, of which W. B. WILSON, of Pennsyl- 
vania, one of the ablest Members of Congress, is chairman, brought to 
light these facts: 

First. That the “science” of the Taylor aom in its final analysis 
is the relentless speeding up of werkmen b. setting of a task which 
but one out of five workmen can accomplish. 

Second. That it is no part of the “science” to be concerned with any 
workman who can not be 4 up to the pace of the fastest man on the 
part of av operation or which he is engaged. 

Third. That if the Taylor system was adopted universally a great 
army of workmen be thrown out of employment or reduced in 
rank, such as mechanics being forced to take positions as laborers, be- 
cause it is obvious that all men are not physically able to keep up day 
after day and month after month td a pare set by the fastest workers. 

Fourth. That the Taylor system is calculated to destroy organization 
amo; workmen, one of the corner stones of Taylor logic being the 
principle that workmen must be dealt with individually and not in 
masses or through committees; that it is no concern of one workman 
what happens to another. All men working under this system must be 
“satisfied”; the moment he becomes dissatisfied he must quit; other- 
wise, there would be danger of his grievance becoming contagious and 
the “system” interfered witb. 

That Mr. 2 Soyo actually applies the principles set out above can best 

shown by own 88 in his book of instructions to employers, 
which tells how he introduced his system at various plants. 

“The tasks were all made so severe,” explains Mr. Taylor, in para- 
graph 125, “that not more than one out of five laborers perhaps even 


up. 
Mr. Taylor lays great stress on bis system of scientific “ persuasion.” 
f this “ persuasive” feature, in paragraph 293, he says: 

the men, with the best of attention, will 
t they have no place in the general organiza- 
tion, while still others—and among them some of the best workers, 
who are, however, either stapid or stubborn—can never be made to 
see that the new system is as good as the old; and these, too, must 


out. : 

“For the success of the system the number of men employed on c 
tically tħe same class of work should be large enough for the wo en 
quite often to have the object lesson of seeing men laid off for failing to 
earn high wages and others substituted in their places.“ 

3 8 Aae other statement of Mr. Taylor that supplies food for 

0 e says: 

That in all cases money must be spent, and in many cases a great 
deal of ce before the changes are completed which result in low- 

me cone 

inference is that at first the men must be paid higher wages to 
get them to set the fastest ble pace, but that in the end the men 
will be doing a greatly increased amount of work for the same pay 
received before the installation of the “ system.” 

The Taylor system means, In a sentence, that the quickest time at 
which a job can be compl by a first-class man is to the standard 
time at which all men are to be compelled to complete the same job, with 
a bonus (at least to start with) for coming up to the um time and 
a fine and discharge for not coming up to that time. 


[Reprinted from Rock Island (III.) Argus of Mar. 5, 1912.1 
TAYLOR SYSTEM BASED ON CHARGE THAT THE AMERICAN WORKMAN IS A 

SHIRK—THAT IS THE THEORY ON WHICH THE “DISCOVERER” OF 

“ SCIENTIFIC” SHOP MANAGEMENT PROCEEDED IN PUTTING A CHECK 

ON THE MAN WHO TOILS WITH HIS HANDS—¥FURTHER DISCUSSION 

OF SUBJECT. 

(Eprror’s Norz.—This is the second of the series of letters prepared 
by Clyde H. Tavenner, Washington correspondent of the Argus, on the 
. Taylor system of scientific shop management which the Government is 
attempting to install in its arsenals where civilians are employed, in- 
cluding Rock Island Arsenal.) 

(By Clyde H. Tavenner. Special correspondence of the Argus.) 
WASHINGTON, March 2, 1912. 

Is it true that the American workman “ deliberately plans to turn out 
far less work than he is able to do, in many instances failing to do 
more than one-third or one-half of a proper day's work”? Frederick 
W. Taylor is endeavoring to convince the public that such is the case, 
and that this condition is the disease that his system of “ scientific 
shop management” is aimed to cure. The Taylor plan is the system 
that the Taft administration is beginning to install in the Government 
arsenals and which has resulted in the arsenal workers threatening to 


strike. 
DISCOVER DISEASE. FIRST. 


Before endeavoring to estimate the value of a cure one must be sure 
of the disease to be cured. What are the facts? There are 63 promi- 
nent occupations in the United States in which the paying of workers 
by the 27 is more or less common. Pieceworkers come within the 

of the Taylor system more than any others. Is it common 
sense that a acs righ iy is going to do but “ one-third or one-half” of 
a day’s work? It is the universal experience that a pieceworker will 
do just as much work as he can to obtain the t amount of wa 
possible on Saturday night. It is obvious, therefore, that the “ disease 
which Mr. Taylor setting out to cure does not exist among piece- 
workers. With the cost of living so high that the average wor n 
must have steady employment to maintain his family, it is also obvious 
that day workers must do a full day's work. Ot ise they would 
be Mapia to speedily lose their positions and place their families in 
want. 

Comparisons between the United States, Germany, France, and England 
have demonstrated time and again that the American worker turns out 
more work per man in a given length of time than the worker of any 
of the other three nations. The same comparisons also establish the 
fact that because of being compelled to work so fast, the product of the 


American worker is inferior in quality to that turned out by the Ger- 
man, French, or British worker. The Taylor system, by As of the 
use of the stop watch and similar methods of sweat-shop “ speeding-up ” 
processes, proposes to increase by one-third the present output per man, 
regardless of the additional terrific strain on the physical mental 
constitution of the worker and the certainty of s farther inferiority 
of quality in output. 
TO CHEAPEN PRODUCTION. 


Mr. Taylor frankly admits his scheme is primarily aimed to “ cheapen 

roduction,” Is a decrease in the present cost in manufacture 
justified? Let us eonsider the steel industry, for Instance, The United 
States Commissioner of Labor reports that the Steel Trust makes a 
profit on steel rails of $9.20 r ton. He also states that the labor 
cost of the same rails from the ingot is $1.16. Im other words. the 
steel worker receives $1.16 for doing the work, while the Steel Trust 
magnates draw down $9.20. 


A SIMILAR STORY. 


Here is a similar story from the woolen Industry, which I heard first 
hand from Miss ah Liss, who accompan the children of the 
Lawrence strikers to Washington : 

The reports in the ne pers have not told half the story of the 
outrages in Lawrence,” said Miss Liss, She is a short, stout young 
8 with a pretty face, but sad eyes, and has been working ever 
since she was 14 years old. Take my case. I was walking quietly to 
my home one day, when I was stopped by a militiaman a tol 
10 back. He cal me horrible names and insulted me, When I re- 

‘used to go back he 3 to stick me in the breast with his bay- 
onet, and then I began to fight. I was knocked down, and then arrested 
and convicted. 

Even the most skilled workers do not earn more than $7 or $8 a 
week, and I can remember when my father was supporting a large 
family on $5 a week. The children earn about $4 a week. ost of us 
work in the mills, and our hours are long. And they are constantly 
putting in effect a faster pace through s -up systems. It means 
that we have no time or money for pleasure, but are practically slaves. 
It is not right that human beings should be treated so.“ 

The question arises, if Mr. Taylor could put his stop watches and 
other scientific methods of “ persuasion” at work on these men, women, 
and children workers at Lawrence setting paces, which, in his own 
lan, would be purposely made so severe that not more than one 
out of five could keep up,” what kind of fathers and mothers would the 
children make when they grew up? And what kind of children would 
their children be? This is as important to consider as dividends. 


SETS BAD PRECEDENT. 

It is no answer for the men at the head of the Taft administration, 
who are beginning to install the Taylor tem in the arsenals, to say 
that the Government has no intention of bringing the men and women 
under Taponen d —— once the United Raoa 3 1 r Its 
stamp of approval on the speeding-up, pace-setting, wa en tures 
of the o eriei scientific shop management, private in will not 
be long in following suit, defying the protests of their workers with the 
ultimatum that the system bears the indorsement of Uncle Sam. 


[Reprinted from Winona (Minn.) Independent, Mar. 13, 1912.] 


TWO CODES TO TAYLOR’S SHOP PLAN—SEPARATE VERSIONS OF MUCH- 
DISCUSSED SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT MEANT TO STIFLE OPPOSITION— 
ONE FOR EMPLOYERS AND OTHER FOR COMMUNITY—INVENTOR OF 
„ HUSTLE-UP ” SYSTEM HAS SKILLED ASSISTANT, DRAWING ENOR- 
MOUS PAY, WHO HUMBUGS PUBLIC GAZE—-NO REGARD FOR OPERATIVES, 


(By Clyde H. Tavenner, special Washington correspondent of The 
Winona Independent.) 
[Article No. 3 on the Taylor system of scientific shop management.] 
r WASHINGTON, March 12. 


Who is Frederick W. Taylor, the inventor of the much-discussed 
Taylor system of “ scientific shop management,” which the Government 
is 8 to install in the arsenals, with the result that the work- 
men are on the verge of striking? 

The object of this article is to answer the foregoin 5 at 

Mr. Taylor is a resident of fashionable Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 
He is engaged in putting his system of shop management ùf various 
industrial establishments throughout the country. His business is so 
extensive that he is able to make use of several assistants. They are 
said to receive $50 a day each. 

SEPARATE CODES. 


Mr. Taylor has two codes to his “system,” one version being for 
ublie consumption and the other for the ears of 3 exclusively. 

r. Taylor is frank to say there are some details of his scheme that 
it is best to refrain from discussing until his system is thoroughly 
installed, as their effect to workmen is such that it may properly be 
compared to the on of a red flag before a bull. 

Me. Taylor receiv his first industrial training and first tested 
out his system at the plant of the Midvale Steel Co., in Pennsylvania. 

Let us study the “science” of the shop management in this ¡pianis 
C. H. Harrah, president of the com y, happened to be testifying 
before the Committee on Labor of the House of Representatives on 
Thursday, March 1, 1900, and the transeript of his testimony for- 
tunately remains intact to this day to throw light on the working 
methods of Frederick W. Taylor, the subject of our sketch. 

“We had men with stop watches over. the workmen working on an 
axle lathe, or whatever else it might be.“ said Mr. Harrah, “and every 
time a man looked up they took his time; every time he stopped to 
breathe they took his time, and in that way they got absolutely the 
amount of time employed in doing a certain amount of work. 

“We make it a rule to run a machine to break,” continued Mr. 
Harrah. “For instance, the life of a hammer bar may be two years. 
If that hammer bar does not break inside of the two years I go for the 
forgemaster, because he is not getting the work he ought to out of the 
forge. It is the same way in the machine shop. If a lathe, the natural 
life of which might be two years, does not break down before that I 
would go De the engineer in charge." 

Mr. rrat did not divulge information as to whether, in the event 
a workman failed to break down in a given number of years under the 
terrific pace scientifically mapped out by Mr. Taylor he would demand 
to know the reason, but he was frank enough to add: “ We have abso- 
lutely no regard for machinery or for men.” 

Mr. Harrah's ae, was Tayloresque. See how well it corre- 
sponds with ey Sin 312 of Mr. Taylor's book of instructions: ‘all 
employees should r in mind that each ae exists first; last, and all 
the time for the purpose of paying dividends to its owners.” 
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Mr. Harrah was asked whether workmen were permitted to leaye the 
to take meals. 


NO TIME TO EAT DINNER. 


“No, sir,” he replied. “Once a man passes inside the red fence he 
stays there until his day’s work is through.” 

he science“ of keeping men penned in was shown when a huge 
container filled with molten metal gave way in this same Midvale plant 
and 6 workmen were killed outright and 13 others seriously hurt. The 
8 of this feature of Taylorism was again demonstrated in the 

riangular Shirt Waist Factory fire in New York, where 150 women 
ocked in and could not get out until their day’s work was done, 
and they did not get out until the grim destroyer burned them. 

Mr. Harrah, 3 perhaps, struck the keynote of Taylorism 
when he said “ Run to break!" Under the ene oy features of the 
Taylor system both machines and men run to break. If a hammer bar 
breaks down there is some expense to replace it, but if a workman 
breaks down it costs nothing to put on a new man. As long as the 
25 of men holds out, the system can go on. 

t may be granted that if the Taylor system in its entirety is put in 
operation it will mean great production in goods and things, but in so 
far as man is concerned it means destruction. While it is producing 
wealth it is grinding man. 


GOMPERS IN OPINION, 


“There are other considerations of a primary and more important 
character than merely producing wealth,” declared Samuel mpers 
recently, “ and that is that the intelligence, that the physique, that the 
spirit, the mind, hopes, and aspirations of man shall also be cultivated 
and given an opportunity for higher achievements.” 

Social good comes, not by wearing men out prematurely through 
working them to the limit of their strength like a beast of burden, but 
rather in the higher principle found in what President Taft said in a 
recent address: 

“Good business is not everything in life; the making and accumula- 
tion of money should not be the chief end of a community. There has 
been danger in the past that the rush for wealth would injure the moral 
fiber of the people and degrade their ideals and standards.” 


{Reprinted from the Portsmouth (N. II.) Times. 


(EDITOR'S Fork. — This is the fourth and concluding of the series of 
articles on the Taylor system of scientific 7 0 management prepared 
after an investigation of several months b lyde H. Tavenner, our 
Washington correspondent. These articles have aroused wide discus- 
sion ana elicited much commendation from workingmen in all parts of 
the United States. It was the first time the “other side" of the 
Taylor system had been presented as a nation-wide protest. Accom- 
panying Mr. Tavenner's exposure of the system, the special committee 
appointed by the House of Representatives to investigate the 88 
has just made its report, comp etely verifying and substantiating Mr. 
Tavenner's description of the Taylor methods.—Editor.) 

f (By Clyde H. Tavenner.) 

_ WASHINGTON, March $1. 


If you were a worker in a factory, would you object to a stop watch 
being held over you to ascertain how many seconds 7 had wasted on 
a job in such nondividend-producing motions as brushing your hair out 
of goor eyes or blowing your nose 

Would you object to a system which means that the quickest time at 
which a job can be completed by a first-class man is to the standard 
time at which all men are to be compelled to complete the same job, 
with a bonus (at least to start with) for coming up to the maximum 
time and a fine or a discharge for not coming up to that time? 

Would you object to a system which inveigled you into running a 
race with your fellow workmen, and which race, once started, would 
“ scientifically” bind you to keep on 1 8 

f you are a wife or a mother of a workingman, would you object to 
your husband or son running the risk of a physical breakdown under 
such a terrific 1 system for a few dollars extra per year? 

If you would object to these conditions, you would fail to approve of 
Frederick W. Taylor's system of scientific shop management, which, in 
the language of a special committee of Congress that has just com- 
pleted an exhaustive investigation of the system, places workmen “ in 
the position of a beast of burden.” 

It should be stated in pee to Mr. Taylor that the pictures mg: 
gested by the aboye questions paint the extremes of the results of h 
system, there being many excellent features of systemization and 
standardization in his work to which to no one objects, to which no one 
could object. But the Taylor system in its final analysis is based on 
extremes. He covers in his propaganda all the ground covered by other 
labor-saving scientists, and then continues still further, It is these 
extremes which are the straws that are breaking the camel's back, 
which have caused the workers in the Rock Island and other arsenals 
to threaten to strike rather than to work under the Taylor system as he 
describes it. 

The purpose of taking the time of false motions with a stop watch 
is to secure data to aid in netting a pace for all workmen. For in- 
stance, if a workman spends two hours at a given task, and the stop 
watch shows that five minutes were consumed in false motions, that 


were 


five minutes is deducted from the twa hours and all other workmen 
will be called upon to perform the same operation in 1 hour and 55 
minutes. ‘This time becomes the standard time. Then, after all the 
men engaged in that class of work can gean the task in 1 hour and 
55 minutes, another time study is made with the object of reducing 
the standard time still more. nd so on, and on, and on. Mr. Taylor 
says it is it wonderful what a prodigious amount of work can be 
performed by the body of picked men who survive three or four years 
of his stimulating and eliminating processes. Mr. Taylor has nothing 
to say of bread earners who drop out in the preliminaries. The Tay- 
lor system only concerns itself with the survivors. 

Labor men all over the country are rejoicing at the report of the 
congressional investigating committee, which consisted of Chairman 
W. B. Witson of Pennsylvania, who as a boy worked in the mines, 
WILLIAM C. REDFIELD of New York, a manufacturer and big employer 
of labor, and J. Q. TiLsox of Connecticut, a lawyer and Spanish War 
veteran. Mr. WILSON and Mr. REDFIELD are Democrats, and Mr. TIL- 
son is a Republican. The report against specding-up processes was 
unanimous. 

“There is no economic necessity to require workmen to speed up to 
the highest point to the injury of their health,“ says the report. To 

lace workmen in this position is to place them in the position of a 
east of burden. 

“No man can seriously object, and as a matter of fact no one has 
objected, to any system which so standardizes and systemizes the work 


to be performed that a acer amount of production is secured with 
the same expenditure of labor. But efficiency must not be had at the 
cost of the men, women, and children who labor and who should be the 


beneficiaries of the efficiency. 
By the kop, watch you may be able to determine the time in which 


a piece of work can be done, but gon do not thereby alone determine 
the length of time in which it ought to be done.” 

“Under the Taylor system men and machines are treated practically 
alike. Both are worked ‘to break.“ The committee, however, takes 
the attitude that men and machines are not quite alike—yet. 

“The time study of the operations of any machine can be made 
with a reasonable 8 of accuracy,” says the report, “because all 
of the elements can taken into consideration in making the com- 
putation. A machine is an inanimate thing—it has no life, no brain, 
no sentiment, and no place in the social order. With a work- 
man it is different. He is l moving, sentient, social being; he 
is entitled to all the rights, priv leg „ Opportunities, and respectful 
consideration given to other men. He would be less than a man if he 
did not resent the introduction of any system which deals with him in 
the same way as a beast of burden or an inanimate machine. 

“There is no work that can be performed, or that is performed, that 
is not 5 a mental process on the part of the workman. The 
more skill needed in the work, the greater the mental process which 
precedes the expression of it. So far as your committee has been able 
to learn, there is no method known to scientific management by which 
a ane study can be made of the mental process preceding the physical 
ac 

“The elements of the mental process not being susceptible of de- 
termination by a stop-watch time study, the study of itself must con- 
sequently be inaccurate and the workmen are justified in saa age, to 
such a time study being used as a basis upon which to compute their 
ove 8 compensation when in their judgment injustice is done 
them thereby. 

“In an effort to stimulate the workmen to increased activity various 
methods are used—such as discharge, fear of discharge, stop-watch time 
studies, and bonuses, The bonus system is upon the establish- 
ment of a task large enough for an ordinary day's work and then hold- 
ing additional compensation as an inducement to a workman to do more 
than he would ordinarily do. 

“Your committee is of the opinion that the mere mental attitude of 
the employer is too variable and unsubstantial a basis upon which to 
rest the material welfare of the wage worker. 

“When it comes to introducing stimulation, a change of mental 
attitude by which the workman is willing to give a greater amount of 
energy for the same amount of pay may be very desirable to the em- 
ployer, but it is not always so desirable to the employee.” 


* 
Cooperative Credit Commission. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 5, 1912. 

Mr. NORRIS said: 

Mr. Speaker: On the 29th of March last I introduced House 
joint resolution 282, to provide for the appointment of a 
Farmers’ National Cooperative Credit Commission, and on the 
29th of May, at a hearing before the Committee on Agriculture, 
I made some remarks on that resolution and others pending in 
the House and the Senate. I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Record by printing the remarks that I made 
before the Committee on Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norrts] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on the subject named. Is there objection. [After a pause. 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The remarks are as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEBRASKA. 


Mr. NORRIS. On account of the yery limited time, gentle- 
men, that I can have here—I have just left a hearing before the 
Judiciary Committee which is very important and I desire to 
get back as scon as possible—I hope I may be permitted to pro- 
ceed until I have stated an outline of the argument I wish to 
make, without interruption; and then, I would be glad to have 
any questions that any members of the committee desire to ask. 

I wish to speak particularly with reference to House joint 
resolution 282. The gentleman who has preceded me has not 
referred to this resolution. It is the first resolution introduced 
in the House of Representatives on this subject, and was in- 
troduced by me on the 28th day of March, although it is along 
the same lines as all the other resolutions which have been 
mentioned. 

I take it, gentlemen, that the most important subject of legis- 
lation, and the most important subject that Congress or any 
other legislative body can consider, is to devise some way by 
which life on the farm and in the country may be made more 
profitable and more enjoyable, in order to prevent the rising 
and coming generations from leaving the farms and coming to 
the cities. One of the worst things, to my mind, that has been 
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brought to the public attention, and the attention of the world, 
by the last census we took in this country, was that population 
in the city has been increasing and the rural population has 
been decreasing. Some of the best farming communities in 
Iowa and in Nebraska have actually lost in population in the 
last 10 years. The stability of our Government, and not only 
of our Government but the happiness and prosperity of human- 
ity, ought to be and will be preserved in the best way by the 
reverse of this condition being brought about, if possible. 

Everyone knows that it is in the overcrowded cities where 
crime is bred and where the hotbeds of immorality exist and 
that it is out in the smaller cities and in the free air of the 
country where patriotism exists in its highest-developed state, 
and the very necessities of the case make it almost absolutely 
necessary that something should be done to prevent the decreas- 
ing of the population where we ought to have it increased. 

One of the things, it seems to me, that ought to appeal to us, 
therefore, is that while we are appointing commissions on all 
manner of subjects and giving them various powers and duties 
we have rather neglected anything looking to the betterment 
of the rural communities and the advantages that should come 
through a better and higher life in the country. We have sent 
all over Europe a commission appointed to investigate the mone- 
tary situation. They had access to all the libraries and all the 
books and all the reports of the world, and it is said that the 
result of their investigation has made a wonderful addition to 
the literature of the world on this subject. Without expressing 
any opinion one way or the other, I presume that is true to the 
student of banking and currency. 

This is a proposition to have an investigation made for the 
benefit of the farmers—not conducted by the bankers, not by 
the lawyers, but by the farmers themselves. In the resolution 
I have introduced I have specifically provided that it is the duty 
of the President to make these appointments without regard 
to polities and that the appointments must be made of actual 
farmers and men engaged in agriculture. I will not have time 
to go into a discussion of some of the means of credit that 
exist in Europe, but I have studied and read a great many 
volumes and a great many articles on the subject. Because of 
the short notice I have had, however, and the other work I have 
been doing I have not been able to get this matter together for 
this hearing. 

But the facts are that the best security in this country, the 
foundation of all prosperity and all security, is land. It ought 
to command in the marts of trade the lowest rate of interest of 
any other kind of security. We know that farm mortgages 
are not liquid. The farmer, although he has the best security 
on earth, can not get money for 30, 60, or 90 days, or for 3 
months, or for 6 months at as low a rate as the merchant can 
perhaps get it, because his security is not liquid. The farmer, 
who can least afford it, who has raised his crop of wheat or 
corn or oats or cattle, is compelled to sell on the market, no 
matter what it is. The farmers who sell wheat, or a very 
large percentage of them, are compelled to sell when the market 
is lowest, because they must have the money to meet the emer- 
gencies that surround them. The wheat and corn and the prod- 
ucts of the farm are bought to a great extent by speculators, 
and after it is out of the hands of the farmers who produce it, 
and should have the benefit of every particle of its value, the 
speculator on the board of trade or the gambler gets the benefit, 
because he can hold it until the price goes up. 

I am not here to say that this resolution will result in all 
I hope it may. Something has been said in the way of ques- 
tions that I have heard since I have come into the room as to 
whether we can obtain all this information from the books. I 
have gotten everything over here in the library that I was able 
to find or the men in charge were able to find for me, and while 
I know thet these cooperative institutions and societies have 
been in existence over in Europe for quite a number of years, 
and have been wonderfully successful in bringing about suc- 
cessful farming and a lower rate of interest, yet I am unable, 
from all I have read, to get any definite plan that would enable 
me to sit down and write a bill that would satisfy even me if 
I was allowed by Congress to write one that should be enacted 
into law. An investigation ought to be made by men on the 
ground, who are actual farmers and who are going there for 
the purpose of getting thi: information. It will be found, un- 
doubtedly, when an investigation is made, that the conditions 
existing over there, being different from what they are here, 
there will be some difference, and you can not have, perhaps, 
the same scheme or plan that they have there. It might be in- 
teresting to you gentlemen for me to read a little from one or 
two volumes here that I looked up this morning, and which, in 
my study of the subject, strikes me might be interesting to you. 
I am going to read from Volume II of the Economic Review of 
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1892, on page 461, about the systems over in Germany. I am 
led to do this partly from the questions that have been asked. 
This is in reference to the Raiffeisen system. There are three 
systems spoken of by the writers mostly, and this perhaps is 
the most important one. The writer says: 

My own attention was first called to th bank: t 
Velitzsch associations I had been acquainted 8 
nection with an in which I en a few years ago into the 
system of peasant proprietorship as app to very small properties— 

I might pause to say that these banks and associations are 
organized among the poorest people; in some cases by renters, 
in some cases by landowners, and then they are called Land- 
5 ser axe 
which prevails throughout the west half of G A 
peasantry system I found—on incontestable G@ata——to have Be < 
ceedingly well. But it bad had one bitter foe standing relentlessly in itd 
way. or a long time its success had not a little hindered by 


the want of capital, even for very small outlays, which drove the por 
ve 


cultivators into the hands of extortionate money lenders, who 
proved a veritable pest to that particular part of Germany, 

I have read a great deal about the history of Germany along 
that particular line, and it is an exceedingly interesting his- 
tory to see how these organizations have driven money lenders 
off the earth. 

That hindrance is now, h , being cessful) 
overcome. The “ loan 8 t is the 55 Core — 
and defeated, out of the villages in shoals, and raising up pros rity 
as with a magician’s wand. me remarkable feature of the orma- 
oy economic work accomplished is that its good results were practi- 
cally all conjured out of 5 It has been credit, not money, which 
has built up the splendid fabric. It is no wonder that the system is 
being copied elsewhere, that Austria has readily adopted it, that 
Switzerland and Italy—to a moderate extent even Hossis— nave trans- 
planted it upon their own soil, and that lum and France are at 
one EDAS grafting its best features upon their own local-credit insti- 

I wish to read a little further about this system from the 
same volume, on page 468. 

Mr. HAWLEY. What does Raiffeisen mean? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is the name of the man who invented the 
system. 

Now, the question arises at once as to how the organiza- 
tions are going to get credit, and immediately this question 
presents itself: Shall every man be liable for a debt of the 
entire organization? And that is one of the questions that 
they had to contend with there. It will be one we will have 
to meet, and I confess it shocked me when I first read about 
the unlimited liability of most of these organizations, although 
not all of them that have an unlimited liability. 


However, Herr Raiffeisen is not the only cooperator who has come 
to the conclusion that in Germany, at any rate, no other method is 
admissible. Herr Schulze-Delitzsch accepted it as fully, And from the 
fact that of 3,467 cooperative credit associations in existence in Ger- 
many in 1890 there were but 41 with limited lability, and of 6,777 
cooperative associations In all only 181, it may be inferred that pub- 
lic opinion has become generally reconciled to the principle, 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. How old is this system in Germany? 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not say. 

Mr. CANDLER. It was started in 1860, I think. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. Is Herr Raiffeisen still living? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; he is not living. Perhaps I can find it 
for you here. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. I do not wish to interrupt you. 

Mr. NORRIS. This is entitled “People’s banks,” and this 
is an article written by Wolff. 


m which Raiffeisen’s 
each association 


ractice is based 
o one particular 


ree. these 
pocan with great care and 
y joined. The object is not 
but rigorously to exclude everyone 
who is really not eligible. That done, the association is o 
entirely democratic lines. No difference of any sort is ized 
between r and rich, except that the better to do, bearing the brunt 
of the liability, are, by accepted understanding, allowed also to take 
a leading part in the administration. th on the committee, in every 
case consisting of five, and charged with all the executive work, and 
on the coun of inspection, consisting according to the size of the 
districts of from three to nine members, and intrusted with checking 
and supervising the committee, overhauling all that it has done at 
least once a quarter, it is understood that the better-to-do members 
(without a sprinkling of whom Raiffeisen would, if possible, have no 
associations formed) should be in a majority. It may be worth point- 
ing out that the minimum number of members to form the council of 
Ins on has been recently reduced from six to three. 
nd ver supply such personal credit by the simple process of bor- 
towing lending—borrowing on the credit of the society in order 
to dispense credit to its members. As the rules were originally fram 
no member was asked to pay. down anything on joining, either for 
a share or for entrance fee. o the present day entrance fees are not 
3 With regard to shares, the legislature has, by its law of 
899, overruled the accepted regulation and insisted that there must 
be shares. The Raiffeisen associations met such dictation by makin, 
their own shares as small as possible, generally 10 or 12 marks, a 
most 15 marks, pasable by Installments. Raiffeisen advisedly would 
have no dividend, because there is to be no direct profit, and use 
dividends make people greedy. Once more the legislature overruled 
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him. However, the members of the village banks have voted all their 
dividend away, and so it goes on, = 

My idea, gentlemen, is that after these systems have been 
thoroughly studied, by the necessary changes we ean devise a 
plan here—perhaps not national; perhaps it would be found in 
the end that it would be the subject of State regulation—that 
would benefit the State, and the laws would have to be passed 
by State legislatures. But in this country, where we have a 
better well-to-do farming class than they have in Germany, and 
a great many of the difficulties they have overcome over there 
do not really exist here, because from these organizations we 
could form here, with proper laws enacfed, it seems to me we 
could easily devise—for instance, with a body of farmers rais- 
ing wheat and corn we perhaps have a fellow that is well to do 
and would have money to lend, and he would loan it to the so- 
ciety perhaps, knowing it is perfectly secure; and when the 
society is organized its securities will be as good as Government 
bonds, and a great deal more liquid than any county, township, 
or school bonds could possibly be, because the men behind them, 
a good share of them, will be moneyed men and will be them- 
selyes, perhaps, investors in these very bonds. It is supposed 
in an organization under the law that the law will provide for 
the bonds to be reenforeed by the executing of the proper kind 
of conveyance of title—the title, perhaps, to go to the society 
and perhaps the law might provide that the borrower should 
still retain possession by filing the necessary papers in some 
public office to give notice to the world. That is one of the 
details. Now, when it comes to borrowing money out of this 
society, I may be as poor us Job’s turkey, but I raise a thousand 
bushels of wheat. That is something; that is always worth a 
market price, and you could lend to me on that wheat enough 
money to tide me over an emergency which I wanted to pass 
while the price was low at a very low rate of interest, because 
the security is good. 

‘Mr. HAWLEY. I thought the loans were made on real 
estate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; under the Landschaften system; but 
under the Raiffeisen system they are usually made on personal 
property; but I am speaking of a sort of a modified law of 
some kind that we would have here, and giving you an idea of 
what I think is possible; why it would be that this loan to me 
would be cheap and why you as an organization here would be 
able to go into the money markets of the world and get lower 
money than any other class of people on earth; and the result 
would be that over the entire country instead of wheat going 
down just after harvest, when the farmers are ready to furnish 
it, the market would be steadied, for the reason that farmers 
could hold their wheat and the market would thus be equalized. 

If the price went down too low, the farmer would be able to 
hold his wheat until the price went up, and we would not have 
the gambling on boards of trade in the products of the farm 
that we have now. And what I have said of wheat could be said 
of corn and cotton and every other product of the soil. 

This is a proposition to send men from our country who are 
farmers to make this investigation. I want to say one word in 
regard to the parliamentary situation of these bills. Senator 
Gronna introduced a joint resolution in the Senate, which has 
been passed by the Senate and brought over here and is now 
before this committee. On the-28th day of March I introduced 
my resolution on the subject, House joint resolution 282, and on 
the 16th day of April Mr. Lever introduced House joint resolu- 
tion 294. These two House resolutions and the Senate joint 
resolutions are all along the same line, and there is not very 
much difference in them. s 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. On what day was the Senate resolution 
introduced? 

Mr. NORRIS. That was introduced before either one of the 
House resolutions. I do not know the date, but he introduced 
his resolution a few days before I did mine, because I was in 
conference with Senator Gronna on that resolution and had 
several conferences: with him in regard to it. While I think 
there are some details in the resolution that I have introduced 
that nre superior to either one of the others, authorship would 
not weigh with me, and I would be very glad to support either 
one of these resolutions. However, I wish to call attention to 
the parliamentary situation. 

If my resolution or Mr. Lxvxn's resolution were reported by 
this committee to the House and passed, the regular procedure 
would then be, when the resolution reached the Senate, to refer 
it to the standing committee of the Senate, whereas if the House 
passed Senator Gronna’s resolution it would not be necessary 
for it to take this procedure. If we amended the Gronna reso- 
lution in the House and sent it back to the Senate, it would 
then be in order, under the rules of the Senate, for a mo- 
tion to be made on the floor of the Senate to concur in the 


amendment, and if the Senate did this, it would go at once 
to the President for his signature. Therefore, to expedite the 
matter as much as possible and to take advantage of the par- 
liamentary situation, I hope this committee will take Senator 
Gronna’s resolution as a basis for action and amend it as you 
think, under all the circumstances, it ought to be amended. 
If, for instance, the entire resolution after the enacting clause 
were stricken out and my resolution were inserted as an amend- 
ment, or Mr. Lever’s resolution were inserted as an amendment, 
and in that shape it passed the House and went to the Senate, 
it would be in order to move to concur in the amendment and 
thus end it as far as Congress is concerned. As I have said, 
I have had several conferences with Senator Gronna. He will 
be perfectly willing, if we amend his resolution in any reason- 
able way, even though we struck it all out after the enacting 
clause and inserted one of the House resolutions, to move to 
concur in such amendment as soon as it reaches the Senate. 
There is perfect harmony existing between Senator Gronna, Mr. 
Lever, and myself as to our respective resolutions. We have 
our individual ideas as te the specific statements that should 
be contained in the resolution, but any of us would be satisfied 
with any one of the three resolutions or any combination that 
could be made out of the three, and I ask of this committee 
expeditious action. I hope that this resolution may become a 
law before the adjournment of the present session, and I there- 
fore, on account of the parliamentary advantages, ask that the 
Gronna resolution be used as a basis for action. 

Mr. HAWLEY. You are a lawyer, and I wish to ask you 
this question: Is this a matter that the Congress of the United 
States can legislate on, or would the legislation necessary to 
put the schemes into effect have to be enacted by the States? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am frankly inclined to say to you that the 
legislation that would come would perhaps be State legislation, 
although Congress does haye power to legislate the same as it 
does for banks, and might constitutionally pass a law. While 
that is true, however, the information we get will be for the 
benefit of the entire country, and I think Congress can well 
afford to spend money out of the Public Treasury, even though 
after we get the information the laws would have to be enacted 
by the States. : 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Do you think that Congress might cover 
this by amending the national-bank act? 

Mr. NORRIS. That might be. One of the reasons I intro- 
duced the resolution I did was that I wanted this investigation 
made and the information brought back to the United States 
before we passed or enacted any law on the banking and cur- 
rency matter, because it might be a matter to be considered in 
connection with that. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. If it is possibly true that this could be 
brought about by amending the banking law, why do you insist 
on farmers being on this commission? Of course, it is directly 
for the interest and benefit of the farmers and agriculturists of 
the country, but is it not a banking proposition and a great big 
business proposition? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is a banking proposition and a farmers’ 
proposition. 

Mr. HAUGEN. And the bankers are in back of it? 

Mr. NORRIS. No, sir; the farmers are in back of it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The bankers were the ones who appeared 
before the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the bankers are also in favor of it; 
but it seems to me it is a farmers’ proposition, and the in- 
vestigation to get the proper information ought to be made by 
farmers. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. When a farmer organizes a bank he 
becomes a banker, just the same as a lawyer who organizes a 
bank becomes a banker. 

Mr. NORRIS. But when these banks—or, rather, credit 
associations—are o by farmers these men will still be 
actual farmers. I do not believe “bank” is a good name for 
these cooperative credit associations. Banks accept deposits 
and make loans, and these associations do not do that. They 
deposit their funds in other banks and borrow money from 
other banks. 

Mr. RUBEY. They are property associations? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; they are property associations. 

The CHAIRMAN. Right there, do you not think the legis- 
lature of your State could now, under the laws of this country, 
inaugurate something like this? 

Mr. NORRIS. To be frank with you, I think they could, but 
to do it intelligently they should have more information. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. Has it ever been tried in any of the 
States of the Union? 

Mr. NORRIS. Not that I know of. 
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I wish to read here a resolution from an organization of 


farmers in my State. I have a letter here from the Secretary 

of the Nebraska Farmers’ Congress, which says that the 

Nebraska Farmers’ Congress held a meeting on April 16, 1912, 

at Broken Bow, Nebr., at which meeting this resolution was 

passed : 

Whereas the capital invested in agricultural pursuits in the United 
States does not return more than one-third of the rate of interest 
soak Miah farmers have to pay when they borrow money: There- 
ore 
Resolved, That we favor House joint resolution No. 282, introduced 

by Hon. Gronau W. Norris, providing for the appointment of a com- 

mission to investigate and report upon the plans and results of the 

German Raiffeisen system and all other European systems of rural co- 

operative credit associations, and also investigate and report upon the 

probable practicability of the application of such systems to American 
conditions. 

The Secretary says this resolution was unanimously passed and 
sent to me with the request that I submit it to this committee. 

I believe that everywhere in the United States, if you will 
find a farmers’ organization, you will find a body of men in 
favor of something of this kind, because there are evils and there 
are inequalities against the farmer that have always existed in 
this country, which the farmer understands and that, I think, 
we all understand. Here he is with the best credit on earth 
and unable to borrow money in the money markets of the 
world. This is simply a plan to investigate and see if we can 
not devise some scheme by which he will be able to get money at 
a rate which corresponds with the security he is able to give. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. You spoke of the farmers lending their 
money to such associations as this. If the association is going 
to do nny considerable amount of business they can not rely 
on the amount of money loaned by the farmers? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. They have got to go out into the world 
and get money? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. ‘Then this must be a plan that will ap- 
peal to the bankers and business men of the country. 

Mr. NORRIS. They must appeal to the financial men, and 
they must present a scheme so as to say to the financial and 
business men, Here is security for your money that is better 
security than you get when you buy county, State, or school 
bonds. 

I desire to say in this connection I did not say it before, be- 
cause I will have to modify it with the statement that it may 
not be true—I read in the newspapers not long ago where one 
of these farmer organizations in Europe sold some of their 
bonds, I think, in the city of New York. 

Mr. HAWLEY. How much do you expect the interest will be? 

Mr. NORRIS. I could not say that, you know. My own idea 
is that they will be able to borrow money at 2 per cent. 

Mr. HAWLEY. State, county; and municipal bonds were 
offered to us on a basis of 34 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. These bonds will command, in my judgment, 
basing my opinion on what I haye read about Germany—they 
will sell at a lower rate of interest than that. 

Mr. HAWLEY. What would be the inducement for these 
men who have money to buy them, when they can buy State, 
county, and municipal bonds, absolutely secure, on a basis of 
34 to 4.857 

Mr. NORRIS. I might put the same question, and ask what 
inducement there is for the man to buy those bonds at 3 per 
cent when he can go out in the market and buy farm mortgages 
at 5 per cent. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The bonds, however, are all liquid and have 
an exact market. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly; but they are not as liquid as these 
bonds will be. 

The CHAIRMAN. If my colleague will permit me to say, 
really this is not exactly germane to the issue in court, 

Mr. HAUGEN. I wish to say to the judge that I believe 
that some scheme could be devised, some safe, sound scheme; 
but the question in my mind is, Is it necessary to spend sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars for n commission? And when I 
speak of spending several hundred thousand dollars, I speak 
of other experiences we have had with commissions, and the 
people in my part of the country feel that we have been spend- 
ing too much money for these commissions. My contention is 
that we have just as much brains and men with just as much 
experience in this country as in any other country, and they 
are able to work out a scheme of this kind. It is exactly along 
the same lines of corporations, and we have thousands of them 
in the various States. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think we could. I think we could sit down 
around this table and draft a Jaw, but we would find out later 
that a good many amendments were necessary, And would it 


not be better to be able to draft that law after an exhaustive 
study over there on the ground where these credit associations 
have been tried for years? 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. Could we not put a translation of their 
laws in the Recorp? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but the laws vary. The organization, 
even, of the Raiffeisen system varies. They have worked out a 
plan where the first organizations will in turn combine and 
make larger organizations, and so build up the head of a great 
institution, almost national in character. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit me, right there, to suggest that if 
you will go before your State legislature and make the speech 
you have made here this morning and give any data that you 
can, your State legislature will put a plan in operation. Now, 
I am going to take Gov. Herrick’s statement and all the infor- 
mation I can secure from our State Department, and when our 
next legislature assembles I am going to place that information 
before it. 

Mr. NORRIS. But you should not have your legislature and 
my legislature to bear this burden, which is national in char- 
acter, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Ex-Gov. Herrick stated it was not a national 
issue, but it is for the States to work out. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; I talked with him along that line. 

Mr. HAUGEN. And I am at a loss to know why Congress 
should now provide for a commission. It is probable that they 
could furnish valuable information, but I am a little prejudiced 
against these commissions. 

Mr. NORRIS. My own fdea is that this matter is of interest 
to all the States generally and the Federal Government ought 
to bear the expense of getting this general information and then 
let the States have it. We have spent thousands of dollars for 
the investigations of the Monetary Commission, why not spend 
a few dollars to make an investigation for the benefit of the 
farmer, who is the real source of all prosperity? Make him 
prosperous and happy and the whole country will prosper and 
the whole world will be happy. I ask for the farmer nothing 
but what has been granted to the banker—nothing unfair, noth- 
ing in the world but a square deal. 


Statement of Frank C. Lowry, of New York. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS W. HARDWICK, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 3, 1912, 


On the bill (S. 6603) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to con- 
vey to the board of education of New Hanover County, N. C., r- 
tion of marine-hospital reservation not needed for marine-hospital 
purposes 
Mr. HARDWICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under leave granted to me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I will include as a part of my remarks a 
statement of Mr. Frank C. Lowry to the report of the Senate 
Committee on Finance to the free-sugar bill. 

The statement is as follows: 

‘The Republican national platform of 1908, while committing 
its party in a general way to a new basis of protection, also 
went on record in a special manner as in favor of tariff revi- 
sion. This division of policy was adopted in order to placate 
popular feeling aroused against the increased cost of living 
caused by the high tariff taxes upon the common necessities of 
life. Hrnry Carnot Loner, senior Senator from Massachusetts, 
was most instrumental in framing this platform. With ear to 
the ground, from inherited instinct, he had-heard rumblings of 
tariff disturbances over the land that were loudest in his native 
State. As an historian, he knew well how to interpret these 
sounds; as a statesman, still better how to give warning. As a 
scholar, he knew full well how to allay alarm by language; as a 
politician, still better how to use it—for evasion. Interpreting 
this declaration of expediency as pointing toward revision down- 
ward, and believing that the presidential nominee’s letter of 
aeceptance was a guaranty of such relief in event of success, 
the American people elected a Republican President and Con- 
gress to carry out this reform. When Congress convened it was 
commonly supposed that the Republican majority would hasten 
to pass special tariff legislation in support of their pledges in 
recognition of the people’s confidence. Sugar, one of the com- 
monest necessities of life, was being taxed out of all propor- 
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tion, even in comparison with the expensive luxuries of dia- 
monds and automobiles, while the consumer “ paid the piper.” 
Importations of raw sugar that comprise only half of our con- 
sumption yielded 17 per cent of our entire customs revenue, 
amounting to more than $52,000,000 per annum, while the other 
half, comprising the production of domestic beet and cane sugar, 
afforded no revenue, the promoters of which took advantage 
of the high tariff taxed upon the imported half to increase 
their price to the full extent of that tariff at the sole expense 
of the American consumer. It was taken for granted that this 
“indefensible” tariff schedule would be the first to engage 
attention for revision. But the now “ famous-but-not-forgot- 
ten” Payne-Aldrich tariff bill of 1909, partly increasing, partly 
reducing, but generally standing pat on, tariff rates, was the 
final creation of tardy deliberations. This bill reduced the duty 
upon refined sugar (of which none is imported, so could not be 
affected) 0.05 of a cent per pound, and retained the duties upon 
raw sugar (of which 1,750,000 tons, paying duties, are im- 
ported annually) at the same high rates arrived at in the 
Dingley bill of 1897, the only change since that time being the 
Small concession granted to Cuban imports in the reciprocity 
treaty of 1903. Hence this seeming reduction had no effect 
upon the price of sugar and left the patient, long-suffering con- 
sumer still a victim to tariff discriminations. This was ap- 
proved by the President, and subsequently glorified by him as 
“the best tariff law ever enacted.” 

Resentment over this form of “fooling some of the people 
some of the time” was forcibly brought home to most of these 
“malefactors”’ of legislation in the following Federal and State 
elections of 1910. A Democratic House, with a Senate in which 
the balance of power was wielded by Progressive Republicans 
favorable to tariff revision, was the reversal caused by popular 
indignation. 

Responding to this, Democrats and Republicans joined in 
passing a “free sugar bill” through the House. Realizing the 
expediency of some action the “Mountain” Senator from 
Massachusetts has collaborated with the “ Intermountain” Sen- 
ator from Utah and brought forth as the mouse of their labors 
a measure advocating. abolition of “the Dutch standard” and 
“refiners’ differential,” and otherwise leaving the provisions of 
the Payne-Aldrich bill of 1909—which do not differ in effect 
from those of the Dingley bill of 1897—unchanged. As elimi- 
nation of these features would not reduce the price of sugar to 
the consumer, but would add confusion to the deplorable de- 
fects of the present provisions, we wish to protest against this 
latest attempt to evade the real issne of tariff revision by the 
Republican majority through the resourceful, shifty senior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, and against his method of playing 
“fast and loose“ with the American public. 

OBJECT OF “ REFINERS’ DIFFERENTIAL.” 


As explained before your committee, the actual difference in 
the tariff tax between raw and refined sugar is only seven and 
one-half hundredths of 1 cent per pound, the duty on raw 
sugar, 96° test, being 1.685 cents per pound, the Payne-Aldrich 
bill making provision for 0.035 of a cent per degree to be added, 
if above, and subtracted, if below, 96° test. For example: 

Sugar 96 per cent pure pays a tariff rate of 1.685 cents per pound. 

Sugar 97 per cent pure pays a tariff rate of 1.72 cents per pound. 

Sugar 98 per cent pure pays a tariff rate of 1.755 cents per pound. 

Sugar 99 per cent pure pays a tariff rate of 1.79 cents per pound. 

On the same basis 100 per cent, or refined sugar, would pay 
a duty of 1.825 cents; but the duty upon refined sugar is 1.90 
eents, and the difference between 1.90 cents and 1.825 cents is 
seventy-five one-thousandths of 1 cent. This is what is called 
“ refiners’ differential” and is what Senator Loben proposes to 
abolish. Because the first cost of the refiners’ product is in- 
creased by the tariff naturally their finished cost is higher as a 
result. To offset that, refiners, under the present schedule, 
have a protection of but seventy-five one-thousandths of a cent 
per pound. It would be perfectly proper to give our refiners 
no protection whatever on their finished product if their first 
cost was not increased by the tariff; but it is manifestly unfair 
to increase their first cost in this manner, and then require them 
to compete with a foreign refiner who does not labor under this 
handicap. All countries this feature in their tariff 
laws; even where the tariff is low, as in Germany, Austria, 
France, and Belgium, refiners have a protection of 0.05 cent 
per pound, the import duty being 53 cents on refined and 48 
cents on 98° test raw sugar. 

When raw sugars were placed upon the free list in 1891 the 
duty of 50 cents per 100 pounds—which was excessive and out 
of all reason—was retained on refined, thereby admitting the 
right of refiners to protection when the raw material was free. 
While this emphasizes the point that we make, we do not agree 
with the theory that a scientific tariff should give refiners in this 
country any protection on their finished product if raw sugars 


were admitted free, as our refiners should be able to operate as 
cheaply as refiners anywhere in the world; but we do contend 
that a tariff increasing refiners’ first cost on their raw mate- 
rial would be most unscientific if it gave those refiners no pro- 
tection on their finished product. The senior Senator from 
Massachusetts should be familiar with the above precedent, as 
he was a Member of the Senate at the time. The desire ex- 
pressed in the report to heavily protect the domestic cane and 
beet industry, and at the same time attempt to do this by abol- 
ishing “the refiners’ differential,” exhibits cross purposes and 
lack of scientific understanding of the situation. Such a propo- 
sition would make us appear ridiculous in the eyes of sugar 
men the world over. 
THE DUTCH STANDARD. 

Plausibly pretending concessions while actually practicing 
deception, they advoeate abolition of the Dutch standard, which 
they craftily nullify by inserting a “woodchuck” branding 
clause. Willett & Gray comment on this in their Statistical 
Sugar Trade Journal of May 23, as follows: 

— tae oe fo ——— 8 to R mpal er W 5 and — of ee 
sugar an 

oh 8 pass the U: ited States euatome and food Con within 
pepe yr of a degree after an ocean 8 

riff bill, it was at first supposed to apply on foreign 
bat we learn that Senator LODGE states it is —— to apply to 
domestic refined su purpose, 
for i sugars, raw and refined, 
deteriorate 8 in eee test with changes in transportation 
and weather. are branded at refineries on a stated date 
and the — iy pA ested at a latter date, either at refinery or in the 
country, a greater loss than one-half a is certain to be found, 
and even two rence might appear. 

This feature foreshadowing trouble under the pure-food law, together 
with the extra trouble and expense atten the testing and branding, 
Indicating Increased cost to consume is t certain to curtail the 
manufacture here of soft sugars and defeat the object of the clause. 

There is no infringement of the pure-food law in the present manu- 
facturing of soft refined sugar, as can be clearly shown from an analysis 
of such manufacture. Po test may changed, but intrinsic 
merit of soft sugar is not chan thereby, as shown by the more perfect 
test of analysis. 

The elimination of the Dutch standard without any clause 
qualifying the effect of its operation would lead to the follow- 
ing natural and inevitable consequences. It would expose the 
American refiner, and especially Louisiana planters, to unequal 
competitive conditions. 

The Dutch standard in the present law, which requires all 
sugars over No. 16 Dutch standard in color to be taxed as 
refined sugar, has prevented foreign refiners from semirefining 
raw sugars and manufacturing a product light in color but low 
in test to be exported to the United States and sold to the trade 
for direct consumption, the import duty on same being assessed 
at the same rates that our refiners would have to pay for raw 
sugar of the same low saccharine content. Under free sugar, 
or a low rate of import duty such as the European countries 
have, there is no reason for this clause, the only excuse for it 


being when our refiners’ first cost is materially increased as it 


is under the present rates of duty. Of this fact Senator Lopar 
must also be cognizant, as when voting for the present rates 
to be maintained he has also voted for the retention of this 
clause a number of times. It therefore appears that his only 
object at this time in removing the refiners’ differential“ and 
the Dutch standard clause is his recognition of the popular 
demand that “something must be done” with the sugar tariff 
and his desire to make as little real change as possible, at the 
same time go before the voters next fall with the statement that 
“we have revised the sugar tariff,” just as this element in the 
Republican Party made the same claim two years ago when 
they reduced the tariff on refined sugar (of which none is 
imported) five one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound, knowing 
in their hearts that by no possible chance could it reduce the 
price of sugar 1 mill to the consumer. 


OUR SO-CALLED “ FORRIGN” SOURCES OF SUPPLY. 


The report accompanying this substitute bill intimates, on 
page 2, that “we are dependent upon foreign sources’ for our 
supplies.” As all but 77,000 tons in a normal year were sup- 
plied by cane sugar from Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Philippines, 
and Louisiana, our possessions, Cuba, our ward, and the do- 
mestic beet-sugar industry, and the former came from the West 
Indies and Java and not from Europe, we can hardly be said 
to be “dependent upon the ‘foreign countries’ (of Europe) for 
our supplies.” With a certain increase of production in Cuba, 
the indications are that little or no sugar will hereafter be im- 
ported from other than there and our island possessions. 

The sugar industry of Porto Rico is controlled almost entirely 
by capitalists residing in the United States. The enormous 
profits made because the value of the sugar is being enhanced 
by the tariff are shared only in a small measure by the native 
laborers, who receive 65 to 80 cents a day. So profitable is the 
production of sugar becoming through the influence of our 
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tariff concession that cultivation is being forced upon lands not 
naturally adapted to the growth of sugar cane nor ever in- 
tended to be utilized for such purposes. Enormous rentals are 
being paid to Spanish landlords. Even hillsides and mountain 
sides are at a premium. All of this is due to the high protec- 
tion accorded to encourage natural development in infancy, to be 
withdrawn when grown. The purpose of protection having been 
accomplished, it is time to relax. Porto Rico is climatically 
well adapted to the growth of cane sugar, and in natural, acces- 
sible lands quite as productive as Cuba. The latter produces 
sugar at a cost of about 2 cents per pound and laborers receive 
from $1 to $1.25 per day, compared with the maximum wage of 
80 cents per day for common labor in Porto Rico, as testified 
in the Senate hearings, page 140, by Don Carlos McCormick. 
It is therefore clear that, as far as Porto Rico is concerned, 
no justification exists for taxing the American people over 
$120,000,000 annually in order that the promoters of the sugar 
industry in this island may continue to make excessive profits. 
Porto Rico, having forced its cultivation from 85,000 tons in 
1898 to 385,000 tons in 1911, has reached its limit under all 
circumstances, and is no longer an “infant industry“ needing 
the advantages incidental to a high protective tariff. 

In Hawaii, as in Porto Rico, the sugar industry is composed 
of nonresidents. If the committee is to be influenced by Mr. 
Fairchild, the sole Hawaiian representative, our concessions 
to these islands have been a detriment rather than a benefit. 
He testified that the average cost of landing a ton of sugar in 
New York for the six years preceding annexation was $43.11 or 
$2.15 per hundred pounds; whereas now it costs $65.96, or 
$3.29 per hundred pounds, an alleged difference of over $22 per 
ton (see Hearings, p. 579). (Note this is not stripped cost of 
production, freight and all other incidentals being added, as 
these protectionists, when in Washington, always make their 
cost appear as high as possible.) ‘This increase is attempted to 
be explained from the necessity of “occidentalizing” their 
oriental labor on account of our attitude of “ benevolent assimi- 
lation.“ Hawaii is ideal for cane-sugar cultivation and in 
favorable localities surpasses Cuba. She, too, has reached the 
limit of her production and needs no further tariff stimulation. 
Planters refine part of their own product at San Francisco, 
turning over the balance to the trust on most favorable terms. 
From plantations to the ports of San Francisco and New York 
these same sugar interests control all transportation, terminal 
and dockage facilities, and investigation will show that they 
employ these advantages to exact high rates for the perform- 
ance of these various services, and so indirectly benefit from the 
tariff, at the same time making their cost, laid down in New 
York, appear abnormal, as compared with Cuba. The Hawaiian 
planters are known to have made a profit of $20,000,000, or 38 
per cent, out of a total crop value of $52,000,000 in 1910 by 
reason of their ability to take full advantage of the tariff. We 
find no justification here for continuing to heavily tax Ameri- 
can consumers. As the majority of the committee seemed en- 
thusiastic over the results of commercial expansion, brought 
about by our attitude toward Porto Rico and Hawaii, why did 
they not extend it to the Philippines? Gen. Edwards main- 
tained, under proper encouragement and development, the Phil- 
ippines could supply the world, and limitation to 300,000 tons (the 
“joker” in the bill of 1909) would both impede progress and 
retard the investment of capital. Why did the committee over- 
look these facts? By affirmative action they could put at rest 
all further anxiety about the danger of being “ dependent upon 
‘foreign countries’ for our supplies.” Besides, development in 
the Philippines would terminate monopoly on the Pacific coast, 
where ordinarily the price of sugar is 30 to 50 points above the 
Atlantic, though all cane sugar is admitted free there and beet 
sugar manufactured cheaper than any other place in America. 
The limited supply of raw cane sugar from Hawaii and the 
Philippines, together with the arrangement by Hawaiian plant- 
ers to furnish only the trust plant at San Francisco, conspire to 
reverse natural consequences. 

While grave concern seems to be evinced over the effect of 
free trade in sugar upon Cuba, no Cuban interest appeared to 
protest against it. If reciprocity has had the effect of pro- 
moting those advantageous commercial exchanges so elaborately 
portrayed in the report, why not invite further trade expansion 
by granting additional concessions? According to the statistics 
assembled we get back from the“ foreign countries“ of Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines, in trade, exactly the amount we 
spend with them in the purchase of sugar, namely, $78,000,000. 

Under the present arrangement of only a 20 per cent concession 
to Cuba we leave them with a balance of $13,000,000 against 
our purchases of sugar. Is it not fair to suppose, did we grant 
more liberal concessions to the foreign country“ of Cuba, 
she would reciprocate to the full extent of this deficiency in the 
light of just such an experience with Hawaii and Porto Rico? 
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The figures compiled in the report are a revelation. Heretofore 
we have been led to believe, from the ample “ disinterested ” 
statistics furnished by Truman G. Palmer and F. R. Hathaway, 
that it would be so much more business-like and patriotic to 
continue a tariff that would force investment at home in the 
domestic beet sugar industry rather than “squander” the 
money in these “foreign countries.” It now appears we spend 
$154,000,000 in these “foreign countries” in the purchase of 
raw cane sugars and get back $141,000,000 distributed among 
our various articles of commerce, the whole difference being in 
favor of Cuba, who labors under the handicap of a 20 per cent 
instead of a full tariff concession. Is it not far better to appor- 
tion the benefits in this manner rather than persist in uphold- 
ing the rates of the Dingley bill of 1897 on the theory “ to dis- 
tribute among American farmers and laboring men the $100,- 
000,000, which was then and is now sent to ‘ foreign countries’ 
annually for the purchase of sugar,“ as the report inconsistently 
obseryes on page 5? Would it not be more equitable to extend 
our present policy toward these foreign countries” rather than 
to contract it to the sole advantage of the dog-in-the-manger like 
beet sugar interests, in which the trust is so largely interested? 
Such an expansion of policy promises an immediate reduction 
in price and longed-for relief to the consumer that should be the 
object of all advanced legislation in this era of high prices. 

While Senator Lopce points to the fact that our domestic beet 
sugar production has increased from 6,000 tons in 1891 to 
600,000 tons in 1911 under the policy of tariff subsidies, in con- 
sidering this point we must not overlook the fact that the price 
of sugar to the consumer has been increased nearly 2 cents per 
pound. The same report calls attention to the fact that we 
have advanced in 20 years under our form of taxation as far 
as Germany did in 40 years under their various systems of 
bounties and subsidies, indicating one of two things; either 
the indirect subsidy which we have granted the industry through 
the tariff at the expense of the consumer has been excessive or 
the industry has been particularly favored by superior natural 
advantages. To continue to subsidize the industry at the 
present high rates would mean that factories would be encour- 
aged to locate where natural advantages were not such as to 
produce the best results, a condition fundamentally unsound. 

The beet-sugar producers opposed the policy adopted toward 
Porto Rico, reciprocity with Cuba, fought any relaxation toward 
the Philippines, and are now feigning prostration over an “ open- 
door” attitude toward this possession so ideally adapted to 
the unlimited production of sugar cane. Despite this kind of 
opposition, the Government has pursued a policy of commer- 
cial expansion, with such striking results, that the committee 
has featured them in their report. Should the present tariff 
be maintained and the domestic beet-sugar industry continue 
to increase its production, at what period of its development 
would it be willing to reduce the price to the consumer? 
Should we arrive at the ideal stage where we produce all of our 
sugar at home, should we not be at their mercy more than we 
are now? Would not the price be advanced at least to the ex- 
tent of the freight, since all production would be in the interior? 
Would not the domestic beet-sugar interests be more human and 
businesslike than they are now, in taxing their local consumers 
a fictitious freight rate, if they had no competition on the sea- 
board? After all, is it not better to be somewhat “dependent 
upon foreign countries“ than altogether dependent upon do- 
mestic sources? 

Louisiana has been limping along for the last 100 years upon 
tariff crutches, and for the last 15 years has been on a steady 
decline, due to the inroads of other crops for which the land 
and climate are better suited. At one time their production 
reached 400,000 tons; now it has fallen to 300,000 tons. Does 
it seem fair to tax the American people $150,000,000 annually 
for the benefit of a declining industry, fostered for over 100 
years, in order to enable it to produce a crop less than $25,- 
000,000 per year? Senator Brovussarp admitted to Senator WII. 
Aus that the cost of producing Louisiana raw sugar was 30 
cents per hundred pounds above that of producing refined beet. 
To the natural observation that tbe industry seemed doomed 
under such a handicap, Senator Broussarp mentioned the hope 
of some prospective inventions, improvements, and discoveries 
that had not been thought of during 100 years of experience in 
Louisiana or elsewhere. 


BEET-SUGAR PROJECTS ABANDONED? 


Does the committee actually believe that 419 beet-sugar fac- 
tories were projected in good faith since 1807 while only 64 
materialized? Would it not have been more convincing to have 
had the Agricultural Department specify with more detail their 
proposed location and the probable amount of capital to be in- 
vested? Since none of them have been known to fail, why did 
not the department divulge what restrained them or the com- 
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mittee inquire? We have so much information from this“ beet 
~agricultural experiment station“ about the merits of sugar-beet 
cultivation and the virtues of the sugar-beet industry that they 
can offer no excuse for being deficient in this instance. How 
long would so many be able to remain independent“ and 
“philanthropic” did they come into competition with“ beet“ 
plants controlled by the trust, if the latter pursued the same 
methods of extermination characteristic of H. O. Havemeyer? 
NOT A REVENUE MEASURE. 

The Payne-Aldrich bill can not be classified as a revenue 
measure, as only half of the sugar we consume produces reve- 
nue. The domestic half pays none. On this account the reve- 
nue derived from the importation of sugar is growing gradually 
less, having fallen from $60,000,000 in 1907 to $52,400,000 in 
1911. As domestic production increases this revenue will pro- 
Portionately decrease. Since the attitude of the committee 
seems directed toward the object of encouraging production of 
all our sugar at home while paradoxically proclaiming the 
need of revenue, might we ask what they devise to make up for 
the revenue deficiency in the event of that “consummation de- 
youtly to be wished”? A proper revenue measure would be to 
tax all the sugar we consume, which would include domestic 
sugar as well, by the imposition of an internal-revenue tax, as 
is the universal custom in European countries. An inter- 
nal- revenue tax of 0.60 cent, with free sugar, would yield $48,- 
000,000, according to our present consumption, and ‘reduce the 
price 1 cent per pound. If our internal-reyenue tax corre- 
sponded to that of Germany of 14 cents per pound, we would col- 
lect $113,000,000 revenue and our price be less than now. If 
the tariff is to be defended only on the ground of revenue. we 
advocate “ the excise tax on incomes of individuals” passed by 
the House as a substitute in order that the consumer will be 
the main benefictary. 


BRUSSELS CONVENTION “ FEARS.” 


While on page 3 the report pictures the widespread disaster 
that would follow under free sugar from the inroads of Russian 
bounty-fed sugars, on page 4 it warns us that “the foreign 
countries adhering to the Brussels convention, if we take the 
duties off sugars, would only have to declare the United States 
conventional territory to enable them to control our supply of 
sugar and fix the price we should pay for it.“ In one place the 
danger of that form of competition is graphically described, and 
in the other the manner in which it will be averted. Which 
horn of that dilemma is the committee disposed to choose? This 
form of competition or the prevention of it? They do not ex- 
press a choice. Mr. Jacobson, the statistician of the Agricul- 
tural Department, testified before the committee that in any 
event Russia would be limited to the exportation of 200,000 
tons in any one year to “western territory,” which included 
England, her largest customer, and the United States, until 
1918. As England now absorbs all of these exports and is 
clamoring for a modification of the terms of the protocol in 
order to secure more, the United States should have little to 
fear from this source. Since we are almost wholly dependent 
upon Porto Rico, Hawaii, Cuba, and the Philippines for our 
“foreign supplies,” by what process of reasoning did the com- 
mittee arrive at the conclusion that by any action of the Brus- 
sels convention foreign countries could control our supply and 
fix the price? Surely they did not think that the Brussels con- 
vention could regulate Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines, 
our possessions, or influence the attitude of Cuba? With these 
natural sugar sources to depend upon, how could foreign coun- 
tries ever “control our supply or price“? Would our colonies 
enter into a conspiracy with European powers against us? If 
they did, what would then become of their product? But if the 
committee is sincere in its apprehensions about the bounty-fed 
sugars of Russia, they could easily insert a countervailing 
clause to the extent of the bounties paid, so all fears would be 
allayed. Is not the mention of this prospect more to distract 
than to convince? Do not the domestic interests fear the effect 
from Cuba and the Philippines rather than competition from 
real foreign sources? Are not the foreign countries” at our 
door their apprehension rather than Russia? 

EFFECT OF TARIFF UPON- THE PRICE OF SUGAR, 

Doubt seems to be expressed that a reduction of the tariff 
would have any effect upon the price of sugar. We call atten- 
tion to the fact that the reduction between 1891 and 1894 low- 
ered the price over 2 cents per pound, and the reason why the 
consumer did not receive the benefit of the full reduction on 
raw sugars was that a duty of 0.50 cent per pound was re- 
tained on refined, of which the refiners took advantage. On 
this phase of the question Wallace P. Willett; the leading Amer- 
ican authority on sugar statistics, after several practical demon- 
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strations by means of figures before the Hardwick committee, 
stated as a conclusion: 

I would like to have the committee satisfied that any reduction of 
duty goes to the consumer, and any addition of duty is paid by the con- 
sumer, in any year, under any duty, which differs from any other duty, 
making eee for market fluctuations affected by supp . 
File (Hardwick hearings, p. 3554, testimony of Wallace — 
Similar testimony was advanced by Mr. Atkins and Mr. C. A. 
Spreckels before the Hardwick committee. Taking the record 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of Statistics, 
No. 240, page 517, it shows that the average cost per pound, 
free on board in foreign countries, of the raw sugar imported, 
1905-1911 inclusive, was 2.378 cents per pound. To this we must 
add the freight to get the average cost laid down at United 
States ports, 0.14 cent, making the in-bond price delivered at 
United States ports 2518 cents. During the seven years in 
question the margin between the price paid by refiners for their 
raw material and the selling price on refined was 0.859 cent per 
pound. If refiners did not have to pay any duty, and added 
this margin to the in-bond price of the raw material, 2.518 cents 
per pound, it would have made their average selling price for 
the seven years in question 3.377 cents per pound. Willett & 
Gray show that the average New York refiner’s price for these 
years was 4.98 cents, or an increase by the tariff of 1.603 cents 
per pound, which, based on last year’s consumption, would mean 
an increase of $120.860,000. 

No malter in what form our sugar is consumed, the price and 
profit are exacted through the instrumentality of the tariff, and 
the highly protected interests are the beneficiaries, So it is 
idle for the committee to present special tables satisfactory 
to and prepared by beet-sugar statisticians, to divert attention 
from their methods, and throw sand in the eyes of the public. 
Those statistics may be satisfactory to the interested parties 
but present no argument to excuse their methods of extortion 
by means of the tariff. Their profits are governed by the 
amount and not the form of the consumption, whether by in- 
dividuals or the trade. If reduction of the tariff will have no 
effect on the price, why do the domestic cane and beet sugar 
interests so strenuously oppose it? As disinterested patriots 
who desire to protect the Government or as business men de- 
sirous of maintaining a high price for their product? It is 
obvious that the last is the answer. 


UNFORTUNATE COMPARISON, 


Owing to recent exposures in the coffee situation, the commit- 
tee’s comparison of sugar-price regulation with that of coffee is 
wholly inapplicable. It develops that the price of Brazil coffee 
is regulated and the output controlled by a valorization plan. 
This has become possible on account of the limited supply, the 
limited area of its production, and the comparatively limited 
amount of money required to control ultimate sales. None of 
these conditions apply to sugar. Its production extends to all 
parts of the civilized and uncivilized world; the supply ts too 
yast to be monopolized, and it would require billions of dollars 
to control the market in the same manner that the output of 
Brazilian coffee has been regulated. 

The committee’s comparative prices on page 3 are unfair and 
misleading. Foreign prices are taken for July, 1911, to be zom- 
pared with our average price from 1890 to 1907, which includes 
the four-year period of free sugar. Why did the committee not 
take our price for July, 1911, or the average European price 
for the last 17 years, and then make a comparison? It is well 
known that the period between 1907 and 1911 raised the average. 
Even upon such a comparison our price is 5.7 cents against a 
German price of 5.4 cents, which takes into account their duty 
and internal-revenue tax of 1.51 cents per pound, a total of 
2.03 cents, 4.4 cents in Geneva, 5.4 cents in Brussels, 5 cents in 
Copenhagen, and 4 cents in London. Considering all of the 
taxes that are paid to the Government and contribute to the price 
abroad, little comfort is to be taken from this comparison, now 
that the average of our retail price is above 6 cents per pound. 

The United States, because of its proximity to Cuba, and 
its insular possessions—Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines— 
as well as from-the fact that beet sugar can be produced in our 
Western States at a very low cost, should have cheaper sugar 
than any nation in the world. From these sources, with their 
natural advantages, we are assured not only of an ample supply 
of sugar, but this supply can be obtained at a minimum cost 
if it were not for the high duty which enhances the price. 

The question is, Are the people to receive the benefit of our 
natural advantages, or are they to be exploited for the benefit 
of the promoters of our domestic beet and cane sugar industry? 
The present high tariff means the Intter. 

On page 4 of the report, prepared by Senator Lopcr, which 
accompanies the Finance Committee's recommendation, a most 
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misleading table is presented, which purports to compare the 
rates of duty in the United States with the rates in the Euro- 
pean countries. In presenting this half truth a subterfuge is 
resorted to unworthy of the senior Senator from Massachusetts. 
As we have previously stated, the various countries of Europe, 
in addition to the import taxes, have, as a revenue feature, a 
“consumption tax,” the latter being levied on all sugars, whether 
of foreign or domestic origin. Instead of using the table fur- 
nished the committee by Senator Broussarp, separating these 
taxes, and showing that the import tax in these countries is 
0.48 cent on raw and 0.53 cent on refined sugar as compared 
with our rate of 1.685 cents on raw sugar and 1.90 cents on 
refined, the committee presents a table in which it lumps the two 
taxes and classifies the rates as “import duties,“ making it 
appear that the industry abroad is protected at a higher rate 
than in this country. This is not a fact, except in the cases of 
Italy, Spain, and Russia. 

Nor is the attempt to magnify the amount of our production 
and consumption by expressing it in short rather than in long 
tons to be commended. Willett & Gray place our total consump- 
tion at 3,351,391 tons for the year 1911, of which 506,000 were 
of domestic beet-sugar manufacture, whereas the figures com- 
piled for the committee speak of a consumption of 3,912,862 
tons, of which 606,033 are credited to domestic beet. This leads 
the uninitiated to believe there has been a total increase of 
about 600,000 tons in consumption in one year, 100,000 tons of 
which was domestic beet sugar. It would therefore be much 
more correct and less misleading to express sugar conditions 
in long tons, as is the universal custom in the trade. 

: ALLIANCE BETWEEN TRUST AND BEET-SUGAR INTERESTS. 


We observe that it was insinuated by witnesses interested in 
the beet-sugar industry, who testified before your committee, 
that the cane-refining interests of the Atlantic seaboard were 
clamorous for a reduction of duty, with the purpose of annihi- 
lating the beet-sugar industry so as to give the former a 
monopoly of the sugar market and the regulation of prices. 
What these witnesses were careful not to divulge was the close 
alliance between the beet-sugar industry and the American 
Sugar Refining Co. While the latter controls over 62 per cent 
of the cane refining, it also controls companies that produce 64 
per cent of the beet sugar. It controls the Michigan Sugar Co., 
with 6 factories in Michigan, of which company F. R. Hathaway 
is secretary and“ Washington representative“; the Great West- 
ern Sugar Co., with 9 factories in Colorado, and 1 each in 
Montana and Nebraska; the Utah-Idaho Amalgamated and 
Lewiston, or “Mormon Group,” with all of the 11 factories of 
Utah and Idaho; the Spreckels and Alameda factories in Cali- 
fornia; the Continental Sugar Co., with factories at Fremont, 
Ohio, and Blissfield, Mich.; the Waverly Sugar Co., of Waverly, 
Iowa; and the Carver County Sugar Co., of Chaska, Minn. 
With cane refineries at New York, Jersey City, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, New Orleans, and San Francisco, they dominate the 
seaboard. By their control of these beet-sugar companies they 
also regulate prices in the interior. Prior to 1907 they also 
controlled the American Beet Sugar Co., but around that time 
disposed of $7,500,000 worth of that stock. This was in retalia- 
tion to the action of Henry T. Oxnard (whom, perhaps, the 


committee may remember) in repudiating a contract to allow. 


the trust to act as the agent of his company in disposing of 
their product at a quarter of a cent per pound commission until 
1913. Havemeyer shifted this investment into the Great West- 
ern Sugar Co., which now competes with Oxnard’s American 
Beet Sugar Co. at Missouri River points, and keeps it in con- 
stant check. The trust owns over $23,000,000 worth of beet- 
sugar stock. By its control of both industries it has an unfair 
adyantage over independent cane refiners. It can compete with 
them from both directions. On this account it is indifferent to 
action upon the tariff, because its losses in one direction will 
be more than offset in another, while a continuance of the 
present tariff will continue to embarrass and stunt the growth 
of its cane-refining competitors. Before the Hardwick commit- 
tee its acting president, Mr. Atkins, declined to express an 
opinion on the tariff, though evinced a willingness were he 
invited to a tariff hearing on the subject. Mr. Atkins resides 
in Boston. Neither he nor any other representative of the com- 
pany (except the beet-sugar propagandists) testified at these 
hearings. It is then to be taken for granted that they are emi- 


nently satisfied with the present provisions or opposed to any. 


change through beet-sugar allies. A little less than $49,000,000 
of the $90,000,000 worth of stock is owned by 12,240 residents 
of Massachusetts out of a total list of 19,400 stockholders. 
Does this throw any light upon the partial attitude of the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts? 
THE COST OF PRODUCING BEET SUGAR. 

We are impressed with the fact that, notwithstanding the 

Republican Party’s assertion in their last platform, that duties 


should be based on “the difference in cost of production be- 
tween this country and abroad,” it-makes no attempt to justify 
the present duty on sugar on this basis. The report makes no. 
reference to cost of production either in this country or abroad. 
Their reason for doing this is obvious. Testimony both before 
the Hardwick committee and the Finance Committee showed 
that where beet factories were properly located there was no 
legitimate reason for the cost of production being materially 
greater than anywhere else in the world. “ Difference between 
cost of production here and abroad” has an attractive sound, 
but when analyzed, what does it mean? It has been shown 
that refined beet sugar has been produced at 2.70 cents per 
pound, while Louisiana tells us that it costs them 3.75 cents 
to make raw sugar of 96 test, and it would certainly cost them 
0.60 cent to refine and pack this, making the cost of producing 
refined sugar 4.35 cents per pound. What is the cost of pro- 
ducing refined sugar in the United States? 


In 1898, Henry T. Oxnard, who now appears to advocate 
retention of the present duties, as a representative of the Amer- 
ican Beet Sugar Co., issued a circular, over his own signature, 
to induce investment in the beet-sngar stocks of companies he 
was promoting, to the effect that beet sugar could be manu- 
factured at a cost of $2.80 per hundred pounds. At that time 
the sugar content of the American beets was no more than 8 to 
9 per cent, and the yield per acre no more than 7 or 8 tons. 
At the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House in 1909 Mr. Oxnard declared that when we attain the 
German average of sugar content and yield per acre “we” 
could stand against the world without any further assistance 
from the tariff. It developed before the Hardwick committee 
that this country had equaled, if not surpassed, the German 
average, the content of our beets having reached above 15 per 
cent and the yield per acre 14 tons, while in favorable localities 
of California, Colorado, Utah, and Michigan as high as 22 per 
cent content and 20 tons yield per acre. When reminded of his 
former testimony, Mr. Oxnard declared he did not have in mind 
America alone when he made this declaration, but the “ sugar- 
beet industry of the world.“ when he said“ we,“ as against the 
“cane-sugar industry.” The committee may accept this ex- 
planation for what it is worth in the light of his latest attempt 
to compete with his own beet-sugar interests through the ex- 
periment at Adeline, La. If he was right about the cost to pro- 
duce in 1898, how much more cheaply should his company be 
able to produce now under these improved conditions? Quite 
in corroboration and confirmation of these figures, the Spreckels 
Beet Sugar Co., of California, returned a cost of $2.70 per hun- 
dred pounds in the report to the trust (which owns a half 
interest) of its earnings for 1910. Several Utah companies 
have reported cost of production ranging from $2.78 to less 
than $3 per hundred, while Mr. Coombs, of Colorado, presented 
detailed figures before the Hardwick committee to prove an 
average cost of production among six factories of the Great 
Western Beet Sugar Co., of Colorado, of $2.59 per hundred 
pounds. The Hardwick committee, in a unanimous report, 
placed the average maximum cost of all factories, good, bad, 
and indifferent, at $3.54 per hundred pounds, which now Mr. 
Truman G. Palmer, “the $10,000-a-year Washington corre- 
spondent ” of the United States Beet Sugar Association, attempts 
to stretch into $3.75, and Mr. F. R. Hathaway, secretary of the 
Michigan, and Mr. Mendelsohn, of the Billings, into $3.82, At 
an average selling price of over 5 cents per pound, just con- 
template the margin of profit and then reflect upon the need of 
tariff protection. This enormous margin between the cost and 
selling price permits of a capitalization of over $130,000,000, 
over 60 per cent of which is watered stock, where the actual 
investment is less than $53,000,000, based upon an average daily 
slicing capacity of 53,000 tons, at $1,000 per ton, according to 
the authority of Henry T. Oxnard. This to produce 500,000 
tons of beet sugar per year, while the American Sugar Refining 
Co. last year produced 1,376,466 tons of cane sugar, and has a 
capitalization of $90,000,000, twenty-five millions of which was 
issued in 1902 for investment in beet-sugar companies. Last 
year the American Beet Sugar Co. earned $9,000,000 gross upon 
a total capitalization of $20,000,000, $5,000,000 of which is pre- 
ferred and $15,000,000 common. After paying 6 per cent upon 
the preferred they had over $2,000,000 (or more than 13 per 
cent) available for dividends upon common, as compared with 
10 per cent the previous year. They charged off $750,000 to 
depreciation. (Note the preferred stock was originally only 
$5,000,000.) Since the hearings before the Hardwick committee 
the price of this common stock has advanced from 48 to 74. 


The American Beet Sugar Cé.’s statement shows that their 
gross earnings for the year ending March 31, 1912, were 
$9,005,194.49. The object of calling attention to this is to show 
that a company capitalized at $20,000,000, Which has gross 
earnings of only $9,000,000 and a production of about one and 
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one-half million bags of sugar, clearly expected to make a very 
large profit per bag, because the value of their sugar is en- 
hanced by the tariff. The Federal Sugar Refining Co., a cane 
refinery, with a capitalization of $10,000,000, does a gross annual 
business of between $24,000,000 to $30,000,000. The Michigan 
Sugar Co. paid a stock dividend in 1910 of 35 per cent in addi- 
tion to regular dividends of 1} per cent upon both preferred 
and common and transferred $1,025,000 to surplus. The Great 
Western of Colorado had a surplus of $5,500,000 in 1910 after 
paying 7 per cent upon $15,000,000 preferred and 5 per cent 
upon $10,000,000 common. It has lately been testified by 
Chester Morey, president of the latter company, in the suit 
brought by the Government to dissolve the American Sugar 
Refining Co., that he and H. O. Havemeyer “cut melons” at 
the rate of $52.25 per share, on a par valuation, in some of the 
Colorado companies before they were consolidated with the 
Great Western, and that when these companies were eventually 
combined their capital was doubled. Their prosperity, fostered 
by the tariff, at the expense of the American consumer, enables 
unscrupulous promoters to carry on such high-finance exploita- 
tions. Should the United States Senate be in favor of a tariff 
that will serve to continue this form of imposition upon and 
extortion from the American public? We believe not. 
CONCLUSION, 


In conclusion, we can not agree with the observations in the 
report, on page 4, that the full significance of results from 
free sugar to our home production was not clearly understood 
by our people,” but incline to the opinion that they did not 
understand the full significance” of the provisions of the 
Dingley bill of 1897, have become educated since, know now 
that they were imposed upon then, and have voiced their pro- 
test in the most recent elections against the attempt to per- 
petuate the provisions of the Dingley bill in the Payne bill of 
1909. The House responded to this protest, which the Senate 
seems slow to heed. What we believe is that the majority of 
the Senate Finance Committee do not understand the people, 
who are becoming restless over this tendency to temporize and 
defer. What we further believe is that this same majority of 
the Senate Committee on Finance did not understand the true 
significance of these plausible recommendations, and were 
themselves imposed upon. They represent an alliance between 
the “Puritan Trust” and “ Me: mon beets,” for their mutual 
benefit and protection. On tiie one hand, the Senator from 
Massachusetts beats the monotonous tom-tom of protection to 
frighten away attack upon the American Sugar Refining Co.; 
on the other, the Senator from Utah enlists the“ Mormon 
Choir“ to charm the heart of the American farmer and soothe 
the soul of the “American” laborer by chanting pastoral lays. 
This “close harmony” is for the entertainment and distrac- 
tion of the public at large, so the trust and domestic interests 
may continue to plunder. As an added attraction they offer 
the boll weevil, whose one virtue seems to have been to have 
aroused the Louisiana planters from the luxurious lethargy of 
a century, into which they had been lulled by tariff indulgence, 
and stirred in them an energy and enterprise hitherto dormant. 
Must the poor consumer, forced to submit to such a spectacle 
and travesty upon justice, continue to pay the price? We in- 
sist the time has come to censor and suppress such pantomine 
and undertake serious performance. It is high time to compel 
certain intrenched sugar interests, through legislation, to serve 
the people rather than by continuing the present tarff to force 
the people to pay everlasting tribute to these interests. 

We trust the honorable Senate will legislate to this end by 
passing the House bill in preference to any makeshift measure 
reported from their Finance Committee. 

Frank C. Lowry, Secretary. 


Philippine Islands. 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MANUEL L. QUEZON, 


OF PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 11, 1912. 


Mr. QUEZON said: 5 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have asked unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp the following preface to the book entitled The 
American Occupation of the Philippines,” by the Hon. James H. 
Blount, for the purpose of giving information to those Ameri- 
cans who are interested in the Philippine problem. 


Judge Blount, the author of the book, has had an unusual op- 
portunity to know the facts regarding the American occupation 
of the Philippines, and the characteristics, capabilities, virtues, 
and shortcomings of the Filipino people. He resided in the 
islands for seven years, always in the service of the United 
States Government; first, as an officer of the volunteers, and 
later as judge of the court of first instance. He has traveled 
throughout the Archipelago and met Filipinos in all walks of 
life, and has lived with them, not only in large cities, but also in 
some of the smallest villages. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that it is now time for the American 
people to make up their mind as to what should be done with 
the Philippines through an investigation of facts from unbiased 
sources. The motives of Judge Blount in writing his book 
proceed purely from the standpoint of Americanism. He ex- 
posed his life fighting for his flag in the Philippines; he has 
served his Government and his people. He holds no official 
position at present and wishes none; he is not engaged in any 
business that is in anyway connected with the Philippines, and 
he expects no benefit, nor can he expect any, from the Philip- 
pines and their people. 

The preface is as follows: 

THE AMERICAN OCCUPATION OF THE PHILIPPINES, 1898—1912. 

(By James H. Blount, officer of United States Volunteers in the Philip- 
ines, 1899-1901, United States district judge in the Philippines, 
901-1905.) 

$ Pardon, gentles all, 

The flat, unralsed spirit hat hath dared 

On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 

So great an object. (Henry V.) 

To haye gone out to the other side of the world with an army 
of invasion, and had a part, however small, in the subjugation 
of a strange people, and then to see a new government set up, 
and, as an official of that government, watch it work out 
through a number of years, is an unusual and interesting ex- 
perience, especially to a lawyer. What seem to me the most 
valuable things I learned in the course of that experience are 
herein submitted to my fellow countrymen in connection with 
a narrative covering the whole of the American occupation of 
the Philippines to date. 

This book is an attempt by one whose intimate acquaintance 
with two remotely separated peoples will be denied in no 
quarter to interpret each to the other. How intelligent that 
acquaintance is is, of course, altogether another matter, which 
the reader will determine for himself. 

The task here undertaken is to make audible to a great, free 
nation the voice of a weaker subject people, who passionately 
and rightly long to be also free, but whose longings have been 
systematically denied for the last 14 years, sometimes igno- 
rantly, sometimes viciously, and always cruelly, on the wholly 
erroneous idea that where the end is benevolent it justifies the 
means, regardless of the means necessary to the end. 

At a time when all our military and fiscal experts agree that 
having the Philippines on our hands is a grave strategic and 
economic mistake, fraught with peril to the Nation’s prestige 
in the early stages of our next great war, we are keeping the 
Filipinos in industrial bondage through unrighteous congres- 
sional legislation, for which special interests in America are 
responsible, in bald repudiation of the open-door policy and 


Against their helpless but universal protest, a wholly unpro- 


tected and easy prey to the first first-class power with which 
we become involved in war. Yet all the while the very highest 
considerations of national honor require us to choose between 
making the Filipino people free and independent without un- 
necessary delay, as they of right ought to be, or else imperiling 
the perpetuity of our own institutions by the creation and main- 
tenance of a great standing army sufficient properly to guard 
over-seas possessions. 

A cheerful blindness to the inevitable worthy of Mark Tap- 
ley himself, the stale Micawberism that “something is bound 
to turn up,” and a Mrs. Jellyby philanthropy hopelessly callous 
to domestic duties, expenses, and distresses, have hitherto suc- 
cessfully united to prevent the one simple and supreme need 
of the situation—a frank, formal, and definite declaration, by 
the lawmaking power of the Government, of the Nation's 
purpose in the premises. What is needed is a formal legisla- 
tive announcement that the governing of a remote and alien 
people is to have no permanent place in the purposes of our 
national life, and that we do bona fide intend, just as soon as a 
stable government, republican in form, can be established by 
the people of the Philippine Islands, to turn over, upon terms 
which shall be reasonable and just, the government and control 
of the islands to the people thereof. 

The essentials of the problem, being at least as immutable 
as human nature and geography, will not change much with 
time; and whenever the American people are ready to abandon 
the strange gods, whose guidance has necessitated a new defini- 
tion of liberty, consistent with taxation without representation 
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and unanimous protest by the governed, they will at once set 
about to secure to a people who have proven themselves brave 
and self-sacrificing in war, and gentle, generous, and tractable 
in peace, the right to pursue happiness in their own way, in 
lieu of somebody else’s way, as the spirit of our Constitution, 
and the teachings of our God, Who is also theirs, alike demand. 

After seven years spent at the storm center of so-called “ ex- 
pansion,” the first of the seven as a volunteer officer in Ceba 
during and after the Spanish War, the next two in a like 
capacity in the Philippines, and the remainder as a United 
States judge in the last-named country, the writer was finally 
invalided home in 1905, sustained in spirit at parting by cordial 
farewells, oral and written, personal and official, but convinced 
that foreign kindness will not cure the desire of a people, once 
awakened, for what used to be known as freedom before we 
freed Cuba and then subjugated the Philippines; and that to 
permanently eradicate sedition from the Philippine Islands, the 
American courts there must be given jurisdiction over thought 
as well as over overt act, and must learn the method of draw- 
ing an indictment against a whole people. 

Seven other years of interested observation from the West- 
ern Hemisphere end of the line have confirmed and fortified 
the convictions above set forth. 

If we give the Filipinos this independence they so ardently 
desire and erer clamor for until made to shut up, “the holy 
tause,” as their brilliant young representative in the American 
House of Representatives, Mr. Quezon, always calls it, will not 
be at once spoiled, as the American hemp and other special inter- 
ests so contemptuously insist, by the gentleman named, and his 
compatriot, Sefior Osmefia, the speaker of the Philippine As- 
sembly, and the rest of the leaders of the patriot cause, in a 
general mutual throat-cutting incidental to a scramble for the 
offices. This sort of contention is merely the hiss of the same 
old serpent of tyranny which has always beset the pathway of 
man's struggle for free institutions. 

When first the talk in America, after the battle of Manila 
Bay, about keeping the Philippines, reached the islands, one of 
the Filipino leaders wrote to another during the negotiations 
between their commanding general and our own looking to 
preservation of the peace until the results of the Paris peace 
conference which settled the fate of the islands should be 
known, in effect, thus: The Filipinos will not be fit for inde- 
pendence’ in 10, 20, or 100 years if it be left to American 
colonial officeholders drawing good salaries to determine the 
question.” Is there not some human nature in that remark? 
Suppose, reader, you were in the enjoyment of a salary of 
$5,000, $10,000, or $20,000 a year as a Government official in 
the Philippines, how precipitately would you hasten to recom- 
mend yourself out of office, and evict yourself into this cold 
western world with which you had meantime lost all tonch? 

The Filipinos can run a far better government than the 
Cubans. In 1898, when Admiral Dewey read in the papers that 
we were going to give Cuba independence, he wired home from 
Manila: 

These people are far superior In their intelligence, and more capable 


of seif-government than the people of Cuba, and I am familiar with both 
races. 


After a year in Cuba and nearly six in the Philippines—two 


as an officer of the army that subjugated the Filipinos and the. 


remainder as a judge over them—I cordially concur in the 
opinion of Admiral Dewey, but with this addition, viz, that the 
people of those islands, whatever of conscious political unity 
they may have lacked in 1898, were welded into absolute one- 
ness as a people by their original struggle for independence 
against us, and will remain forever so welded by their incur- 
able aspirations for a national life of their own under a repub- 
lic framed in imitation of ours. Furthermore, the one great 
difference between Cuba and the Philippines is that the latter 
country has no race cancer forever menacing its peace and sap- 
ping its self-reliance. The Philippine people are absolutely one 
people as to race, color, and previous condition. Again, Ameri- 
can sugar and tobacco interests will never permit the com- 
petitive Philippine sugar and tobacco industries to grow as 
nature and nature’s God intended; and the American importers 
of Manila hemp—which is to the Philippines what cotton is to 
the South—have, through special congressional legislation still 
standing on our statute books—to the shame of the Nation— 
so depressed the hemp industry of the islands that the market 
price it brings to-day is just one-half what it brought 10 years 
ago. 

If three strong and able Americans, familiar with insular 
conditions and still young enough to undertake the task, were 
told by a President of the United States, by authority of Con- 
gress, Go out there and set up a stable native government by 
July 4, 1921” (the date contemplated by the pending Philippine 
independence bill, introduced in the House of Representatives in 


March, 1912, by Hon. W. A. Jones, chairman of the Committee 
on Insular Affairs), “and then come away,” they could and 
would do it; and that government would be a success; and one 
of the greatest moral victories in the annals of free government 
would have been written by the gentlemen concerned upon the 
pages of their country’s history. 

We ought to give the Filipinos their independence, even if we 
have to guarantee it to them. But by neutralization treaties 
with the other great powers similar to those which safeguard 
the integrity and independence of Switzerland to-day, whereby 
the other powers would agree not to seize the Islands after we 
give them their independence, the Philippines can be made as 
permanently neutral territory in Asiatic politics as Switzerland 
is to-day in European politics. 

f JaMes H. BLOUNT. 
1406 G Srreer NW., Washington, D. C., July 4, 1912. 


P. S.—The preparation of this book has entailed examination 
of a vast mass of official documents, as will appear from the 
footnote citations to the page and volume from which quotations 
have been made. The object has been to place all material 
statements of fact beyond question. For the purpose of this 
research work Mr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, was 
kind enough to extend me the privileges of the National Library, 
and it would be most ungracious to fail to acknowledge the obli- 
gation I am under, in this regard, to one whom the country is 
indeed fortunate in having at the head of that great institution. 
I should also make acknowledgment of the obligation I am 
under to Mr. W. W. Bishop, the able superintendent of the 
reading room, for aid rendered whenever asked, and to my 
lifelong friends, John and Hugh Morrison, the most valuable 
men to the general public, except the two gentlemen above 
named, on the whole great roll of employees of the Library of 
Congress, 

J. H. B. 


Army Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES C. BOWMAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In TR House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 2, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 25531) ma 

the Army fn the ecn Jone cate Tene D ITE, . 

purposes. 

Mr. BOWMAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: Referring to my remarks printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Reconp under date of July 2 (p. 8594), I desire to 
have printed in connection therewith the following letter and 
summary which, in my judgment, is a very complete statement 
of the question upon longevity pay and allowances, and fully 
supports the position which I took in opposing any change in 
tke present method. 


Hon. Cantus C. BOWMAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: I have carefully read what you said to the House on 
Tuesday during the debate on the Army appropriation bill. 

* * > e $ s 

As far back as 1838 Congress provided : r : 

“That every commissioned officer of the line or staff, exclusive of 
general officers, shall be entitled to receive one additional ration per 
diem for every five years he may have served or shall serve in the Arm 
of the United States.” (Sec. 15, act of July 5, 1838; 15 Stat. L., 258. 

The purpose of Congress in this law was to secure and pro- 
mote efficiency In the Army by o as an incentive a reward for 
long and continued service. 

Nineteen days, after the enactment of the foregoing statute the 
second comptroller of the Treasury, Albion K. Parris, made a ruling 
that the service of five years, to entitle an officer to the additional 
ration under the statute, must be service as a commissioned officer,” 
and that therefore service as a cadet at West Point and service as an 
enlisted man could not be counted for longevity purposes. 

In view of such construction by the 8 Congress enacted 
remedial legislation in the act of March 2, 1867, known as the Regular 
Army act, section 9 (14 Stat. L., 423); in the act of March 2, 1867, 
known as the Volunteer Army act, sections 1 and 2 (14 Stat. L., 434); 
in the act of July 15, 1870 (16 Stat. L., 315), section 24 of which 
fixed annual salaries for officers of the Army and substituted a per 
centage increase on their salaries for the additional rations provided 
by the former acts, and provided: 

“That the y of the officers of the Army shall be as follows: 
+ è è ; and there shall be allowed and d to each and every com- 
missioned officer below the rank of b 


current Ja, pay for each and every term o 
Provided, That th 
shall in no case exceed 40 
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per cent on the yearly pay of his grade as 
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established by this act: And provided further, That the pay of a 
colonel shall in no case exceed $4,500 per annum, nor the pay of a 
lieutenant colonel $4,000 per annum * .“ 

And again in the act of June 18, 1878 (20 Stat, L., 150), section 7 
of which provides: 

“That on and after the passage of this act all officers of the Army 
of the United States who have served as officers in the Volunteer 
forces during the War of the Rebellion, or as enlisted men in the 
Armies of the United States, Regular or Volunteer, shall be, and are 
hereby, credited with the full time they may have served as such offi- 
cers and as such enlisted men in computing their service for longevity 


a ` > . 
* The purpose of Congress in this act was poora to undo the wrong 
done by the comptroller's construction of the act of 1838 limiting 
service in the Army to commissioned service, and to add service in the 
volunteer forces during the“ War of the Rebellion.” 

Next came the act of February 24, 1881 (21 Stat. L., 346), and the 
act of June 30, 1882 (22 Stat. L., 118), each providi at “the 
actual time of service in the Army or Navy, or both, shall be allowed 
all officers in computing thelr pay.” 

Notwithstanding these laws clearly expressive of the purpose of 
Congress to credit all officers of the Army with their actual time of 
service, whether in the Army or the Navy, the decision of Comptroller 
Parris was in force at the ury rtment from July 24, 1838 
until May 8, 1889—nearly 51 years—when it was set aside by Second 
Comptroller Batler, In his clear and able decision in the case of Gen. 
U. S. Grant, which involyed longevity pay upon service as a 
eadet at the Military regress the comptroller, having before him the 
decision of the Supreme Court in Uni States v. Watson (130 U. S., 
80), considered every act of Congress on the subject of longevity allow- 
ances, from the act of 1838 to that of 1882, held that he was bound by 
the decision of the Supreme Court. 

That tribunal, speaking by Mr. Justice Lamar, said, in the Watson 


case : 

“ That cadets at West Point were always of the Army, and that 
service as a cadet was always actual ce in the ee has been 
settled in the case of United States v. Morton (112 U. S., 1), in which 
a question almost identical with this one was presented for considera- 


tion. 

Then the learned 18 quoted from the opinion in the Morton case, 
delivered October 27, 1884, by Mr. Justice Blatchford, who, with in- 
finite pains, had reviewed every act of Congress 5 the Armi 
from the act of May 9, 1794, down to the acts of February 24, 1881, 
and June 30, 1882, under which the Morton suit was brought. The 
act of May 9, 1794 (1 Stat. L., 366), provided for a corps of artillerists 
and engineers, of which a 1 was to be 32 cadets, ranking as 
sergeants but spoken of as officers. ‘“ These were part of the men his 
said the great jurist. Next came the act of July 16, 1798, in which 
cadets are called “noncommissioned officers in the Army of the United 
States.“ Then the act of March 16, 1802, in which it was provided 
that the peace establishment of the United States should embrace a 
regiment of artillerists, of which a part should be 40 cadets; a co of 
engineers, consisting of officers and 10 cadets. “Clearly,” said the 
court, “all these cadets were a rt of the Army.“ Next were con- 
sidered the acts of April 12, 1808; April 29, 1812; March 3, 1815; 
July 5, 1888; July 28, 1866—this last providin that the military 
peace establishment of the United States should thereafter consist of 
So many regiments of 3 of Cavalry, and of Infantry, the pro- 
fessors and corps of cadets of the United States Military Academy, and 
such other forces as should be provided for by that act, to be known as 
the Army of the United States. The court n said: 

“ From this review of the statutes it can not be doubted that before 
the passage of the act of July 28, 1866, as well as afterwards, the corps 
of cadets of the Military Academy was a part of the Army of the 
United States, and a person serving as a cadet was serving in the 
Army; and that the time during which the plaintiff in the present case 
(Morton) was serving as a cadet was therefore actual time of service 
by him in the Army.’ 

The court, before reviewing the statutes, said: 

“But an examination of the legislation of Gongress shows that the 
cadets at West Point were always part of the Army, and that service 
as a cadet was always actual service in the Army.” 

There is no difference whatever in principle between the Morton deci- 
sion of 1884 and the Watson decision of 1889. The Morton action was 
under the acts of 1881 and 1882, already cited, allowing credit for 
“actual time of service in the Army.“ The Watson suit was under the 
act of July 5, 1838. The Supreme Court held that the words “ actual 
time of service in the Army and the words “for every five years he 
may have served or shall serve in the Army of the United States,” as 
used in the act of 1858, meant the same kind of service: 

As I said, Comptroller Butler was governed by the Supreme Court, 
and decided that cadet service and service as an enlisted man in the 
Regular Army should be counted in computing longevity pay of officers. 

uote from his admirable and eminently fair decision : 

“The decision in the Watson case gives an interpretation of the 

brase ‘he may have served or shall serve in the y of the United 

tates," and makes service at the Military Academy service in the 

Army, removing the Hmitation to service as a commissioned officer 
which had been imposed by the accounting officers. This interpreta- 
tion is put by the court on the ground that cadets are a part of the 
Army and not upon the ground that they are in any sense officers. The 
court bee with approval from the decision in the Morton case in 
which the point decided was that cadets were part of the Army. Serv- 
ice as an enlisted man is obviously service in the Army, and must 
therefore be included in the principle of the decision.” 

But the ink was hardly dry on Butler’s decision when another comp- 
troller came in—-Mr. G nm, of Pennsylvania. On June 20, 1890, he 
readopted the old ruling of Comptroller Parris, made July 24, 1838, 
basing his action upon these somewhat extraordinary reasons: 

“Tf the question were new, a more liberal construction of the act of 
1838 might be justifiable, especially in view of what the Supreme Court 
has said in the Watson case; but in view of the fact that all the par- 
ties in interest, their attorneys, the accounting officers, the Attorneys 
General, Congress, and courts down to 1889, have heretofore proceeded 
upon the Shear that the construction first given to the act of 1838 was 
correct, it can hardly be said that the law was free from ambiguity and 
did not admit of such construction. * * [t must also be remem- 


the remark of Comptroller Butler in the Grant case, that 
service as an enlisted man is obviously ‘service in the Army and must 
therefore be included in the principle of the decision.’ This, it is true, 
may be correct, but no court has yet so decided.” 


And thereupon he made the following sweeping order: 

* I therefore direct that all claims for longevity pay under the Wat- 
son decision now pending in this office be disallowed, and that a copy 
of this opinion be sent to the second auditor, to the end that all like 
cases filed in his office be settled accordingly.” 

As to the assertion of Comptroller Gilkeson that all parties In Inter- 
est, as well as the executive and legislative branches of the Government 
had, from 1838 down to 1889, “ proceeded upon the theory that the con- 
struction first given to the act of 1838 was correct,” the present Assist- 
ant Comptroller of the Treasury, on May 18, 1908, in the case of Alex- 
ander O. Brodie (involving cadet service), said: 

“The asserted doctrine that because the construction placed upon the 
act of 1838 by the accounting officers prevailed for a long period of time 
such construction should Le persisted in, notwithstunding the Court of 
Claims and the Supreme Court bad decided that such construction was 
wrong and contrary to law, I do not think can be sanctioned. To do so 
is to perpetuate error, overthrow the law, and deny to a worthy class of 
men the rights which the law clearly glves them.” 

After citing the decisions of the Supreme Court in the Morton and 
Watson cases, affirming the judgments in 19 Court of Claims Kecords, 
son and 21 Court of Claims Records, 511, the Assistant Comptroller 
said: 

“In the face of these decfBions it is difficult to see how the construc- 
tion placed upon the act of 1838 has been acquiesced in by the courts.” 

Thereupon the Assistant Comptroller revoked Comptroller Gilkeson's 
decision of June 20, 1890, in so far as it related to cadet service. The 
revocation of that unjustifiable and wholly illegal decision was a readop- 
tion of so much of Second Comptroller Butler's decision of — | 8, 1859, 
as related to the counting of cadet service under the act of 1838—the 
only question involved in the Brodie case—and also in respect to an- 
other pome viz: That the accounting officers, against whom the statute 
of limitations did not apply, were not justified in disallowing claims 
under the act of 1838 as construed by the Supreme Court. 

Subsequently the Butler decision, in so far as it related to service 
as an enlisted man, was readopted, as will be shown later on. 

That such service—that is, service as an enlisted man in the Regular 
Army—tis service in the Army within the meaning of the act of 1838 
was decided by the Court of Claims in the case of Stewart v. United 
States, February 23, 1899 (No. 20810; 54 C. Cis. R., 553). 

June 30, 1910, the Assistant Comptroller of the Treasury, in the case 
2 ats Joseph B. Collins, followed the decision in the Stewart case, and 
eld: 


“TI think the decision of the Court of Claims in the Stewart case is 
decisive of the question that service as an enlisted man in the Regular 
Army is service in the Army within the meaning of the act of July 5, 
1838, supra, and that such service, both before and after the passage of 
the act of June 18, 1878, supra, should be counted in computing the 
services of commissioned officers (exclusive of general officers) ef the 
Army for the 2 of longevity pay and allowances. 

“ Said decision overrules and sets aside the decision of the accounting 
officers to the effect that service as an enlisted man in the Regular Arm 
is not service in the Army within the meaning of the act of July 5, 
1838, and should not be considered in determining the basis for the 
paroent of the additional ration as authorized by the said act of July 

* 


“I am of opinion that Maj, Collins’s service as an enlisted man in 
the Regular Army from July 9, 1846, to May 19, 1847, should be taken 
into consideration in determining claimant's rights to the additional 
longevity ration after he became a commissioned officer. 

“The decision of the Second Comptroller of July 24, 1838, Is over- 
ruled, as is also so much of the decision in 15 Comptroller isions, 
220, as conflicts with this decision.” (16 Comp. Dec., 890.) 

The decision referred to, in Fifteenth Comptroller's Decisions, page 
220, and reversed by the decision in the Collins case, was made October 
10, 1908, and was to the effect that in computing the ape e pay of 
officers of the Army service as an enlisted man in the Regular Army 


was not service “in the Army of the United States“ within the mean-» 


ing of the act of July 5, 1838 

It will thus be seen that, with the exception of the brief period from 
May 8, 1889, to June 20, 1890, during which Comptroller Butler's de- 
cision was the rule, the accounting officers, from July 24, 1838, to June 
30, 1910—21 years after the decision in the Watson case and 11 years 
after the décision in the Stewart case—held that service as an enlisted 
man in the Regular Army should not be considered In fixing the basis 
for the 8 of the additional ration provided for by the act of 
July 5, 1838. 

As far back as 1819 it was contended that the cadets at the Military 
Academy were not a part of the Army, were not subjected by Congress 
to the rules and articles of war, and to trials by court-martial; that 
they were merely students furnished with books, instruments, and ap- 

ratus for study, and with $16 a month and two rations. ‘The Secre- 
ary of War, no less a person than John C. Calhoun, referred the ques- 
tion to the peta eee. no less a person than William Wirt, who 
gave a long and elaborate opinion to the Secretary, in which he said: 

“They are enlisted soldiers; they engage, like soldiers, to serve five 
years, unless sooner discharged; they receive the pay, rations, and 
emoluments of sergeants; they are bound to perform military duty in 
such places and on such service as the Commander in Chief of the Army 
of the United States shall order; and, finally, by the act of the 3d 
March, 1815, fixing the military peace establishment of the United 
States, the corps to which they were attached and of which they form 
a part, is expressly recognized as a part of that military establishment. 
(See the act, vol. 4, Laws United States, p. 828.) 

In 1855 Attorrey General Caleb Cushing, in an opinion given to the 
Secretary of War, Jefferson Davis, said that the cadets were, by legis- 
lation o 8 a part of the land force of the United States. (1 Op. 
Att. Gen., 290.) 

It has been said that Attorney General Devens, in 1878, held that 
cadets were not a part of the Army. He did not. What he said to 
Secretary of War McCrary was that cadets were not “enlisted men" 
within the meaning of section 7 of the act of June 18, 1878, hereto- 
fore referred to. (7 Op. Att Gen., 323.) 

As late as February 3 Congress, in the Army reorganization 
act entitled “An act to increase the efficiency of the permanent miii- 
tary establishment of the United States" (31 Stat. L., 748), provided 
“that from and after the approval of this act the Army of the United 
States, — 3 the existing organization, shall consist of * * * 
the re orps of Cadets, the Army detachments, and band at 
the . Thus it is evident, as the Supreme Court said 
in the Watson case, that “an examination of the legislation of Con- 
gress shows that the cadets at West Point were always part of the 


‘ 
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Army, and that service as a cadet was always service in the Army.” 
(16 Op. Att. Gen., 611.) 

In Report No. 170, of January 29, 1912, accompanying the Army ap- 
propriation bill, the following statement is made: 

“It is but gost to re that this preposterous practice (of counting 
cadet service in computing longevity pay) did not originate with the 
War Department. It was the result of a decision rendered by the 
Supreme Court October 27, 1884 (Morton v, United States, 112 U. S., 
1), to the effect that the time during which a person has served as a 
cadet is to be regarded as ‘actual time of service in the Army’ within 
the meaning of the Army appropriation act approved February 24, 
1881 (21 Stat. I., 346), which provided that the actual time of service 
a ae Army or Navy, or both, Il be allowed all officers in computing 

eir pay. 

This. statement would make it appear that the only basis of claim to 
longevity pay for cadet service was the ruling of the Supreme Court in 
the Morton case, that cadet service was service in the Army within the 
meaning of the act of 1881, and of that act alone. 

As- shown, Morton brought his action under the acts of 1881 and 
1882, both of which provided the same thing. Ile could have sued 
under the act of 1838, and the court refer to the latter. This is 
what it said: 

The practical construction of the requirement of the act of 1838, 
that the cadet should engage to serve for eight years, shown by the 
fact that the form of the engagement in this case was to serve in the 
Army of the United States for eight 8 is a circumstance of weight 
to show that the Government from the beginning treated the plaintiff 
as serving in the Army. The service for which he engaged began on 
the Ist of July, 1865, and the eight years ran from that time. That 
being his status, the acts of 1881 and 1882, in speaking of actual time 
of service in the Army,’ cover the time of his service as a cadet.” 

The statement entirely ignores the Watson decision, in which the lan- 

posse of the 1838 act was construed as or the same thing as the 
anguage of the acts of 1881 and 1882. True it is that this so-called 
pre erous practice did not originate with the War Department,” as 
the construction, or misconstruction, of two comptrollers prevailed, but 
the official records show that time and in the War Department pro- 
tested against the ruling of the accounting officers. October 9, 1894, 
Maj. Gen. Schofield, commanding the Army, in a report to Secretary of 
War Lamont, said: 


“Tt would seem clear that the action of the Government should be- 


uniform and impartial in the application of the general principles to 
all the officers of the Army, and hence, that Congress having recognized 
the rights of certain officers to increased compensation in consequence 
of length of service, which right had theretofore been denied by the 
Treasury Department, the same rule of equity should be applied to all 
other officers similarly circumstanced. 

“As Acting Secretary of War, I referred this matter to the Pay De- 
partment for a report, in order that the Secretary of War and the com- 
mittee of Congress, to which this matter might be referred, might have 
full information respecting the sums of money that may be involved in 
a measure of impartial justice herein 8 , Paymaster Gen. Smith, 
in answer to a reference of the subject fo him, says: There seems to 
be no valid reason why such service should not be reckoned in comput- 
ing 3 par prior as well as subsequent to the act of February 24, 
1881. (U. Repts 130, p. 80.) 

Subsequently, Paymaster Gen. Bates, in a report on the subject of 
longevity pay for service as cadet and enlisted service, said: 

“The second comptroller held, however, that these acts were not 
retroactive and that the decision of the Supreme Court in the Watson 
case was not binding on the accountisg offlcers in disposing of claims 
of the same nature filed on the strength of that decision, and all such 
claims have been rejected. ° * The officers of the Treasury had 
no more right to deny this pay to the claimants than any other moneys 
due them. It is certainly an arbitrary ruling, maintained by force.” 


SUMMARY. 


There have been seven decisions by accounting officers of the Treasury 
construing the act of July 5, 1838, and subsequent acts relating to lon- 
gevity pay and allowances. 

1. Decision of Second Comptroller Parris, July 24, 1838, that service 
as a cadet and service as an enlisted man in the Regular Army was not 
service in the Army and could not be counted in computing the service 
of commissioned officers of the Army for the purpose of longevity 
allowances. 

2. Decision of Second Comptroller Butler, May 8, 1889, that both 
services could be and should be counted, in accordance with the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Watson case. 

3. Decision of Second Comptroller Gilkeson, June 20, 1890, reversing 
Comptroller Butler and disallowing all claims under the Watson decision. 

4. Decision of Assistant Comptroller Mitchell, May 18, 1908, that serv- 
ice as a cadet could be counted and reversing so much of Gilkeson’s 
decision as applied to that service. 

5. Decision of the Auditor for the War Department, July 14, 1908, 


was service in the 
Army within the meaning of the act of July 5, 1838, and should be 
reckoned in computing longevity pay. : 

6. Decision of Assistant Comptroller Mitchell, October 10, 1908, dis- 
approving the auditor's decision of July 14. 1908. 

7. Decision of Assistant Comptroller Mitchell, June 30, 1910, that 
service as an enlisted man in the Regular 23 is service in the Arm 
within the meaning of the act of July 5, 1838, and such service, bot 
before and after the passage of the act of June 18, 1878, should be 
counted in computing the service of commissioned officers of the Army 


that service as an enlisted man of the Regular Arm 


for the pur} s of longevity pay and allowances. 
(This decision overruled the decision of Comptroller Parris of July 24, 
1838, and so much of Mr. Mitchell's own decision of October 10, 1908, 


as was conflicting. Thus, it agreed with the auditor's decision of July 
14, 1908, as to enlisted service in the Regular Army. The assistant 
comptroller followed the ruling of the Court of Claims in the Stewart 
ease that such service could be counted.) 

It will thus be seen that what Comptroller Butler held as to cadet 
service and service as an enlisted man is now held by the present 
comptroller, 

The result is that all claims for longevity pay involving both kinds 
of service which were not disallowed under the sweeping rule of Comp- 
troller Gilkeson are now allowed by the accounting officers. As to those 
which were disallowed, the Treasury doors are closed, under the rule 
that settlements, however erroneous as to law they may have been, 
can not de reopened. 

The Committee on War Claims of the House of Representatives has 
repared and printed a very instructive document on this subject of 
ongevity pay. It shows in the clearest and most convine way the 
conditions resulting from the conflicting decisions above cit and. how 


the arbitrary rejection of legal claims, in opposition to the Su 
Court, has led to very unjust discriminations.” a ere 

The following is from pees 29 and 30: 

“The arbitrary rejection in opposition to the opinion of the Supreme 
Court led to very unjust discriminations. Gen. U. S. Grant, Gen. iv 8. 
Rosecrans, and Gen. Judson Kilpatrick filed their claims and had them 
allowed in 1889. The claims of their respective classmates, Gen. J. J. 
Reynolds, Gen. John Pope, and Gen. Guy V. Henry, were filed about 
the same time and disallowed because Second Comptroller Gilkeson 
refused to follow the ae ahaa Court. 

„Gen. Philip H. Sheridan filed his claim in 1889, and it was rejected 
under Second Comptroller Gilkeson’s ruling. His classmate, Maj. Al- 
fred E. Latimer, did not file his claim until 1909, and it has been 
allowed and paid. 

“The account of Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman has not been 
readjusted, though the account of his classmate, Capt. Charles II. 
Humber, has been. 

“The claim of Maj. Gen. G. K. Warren has, within the t two 
years, been poa to his legal representatives. The claim of his class- 
mate, Gen. Eugene A. Carr, has been refused consideration because 
filed and erroneonsly rejected in 1890. 

“Maj. Gen. Fitz John Porter, Brig: Gen. John C. Kelton, and Brig. 
Gen. David MeM. Gregg applied to the accounting officers to restate 
their accounts in 1889 and were denied relief. The claims of their 
classmates, Maj. J. V. Du Bois, Lieut. Col. John W. Davidson, and Col. 
George L. Andrews, filed in the same office 20 years later, have been 
allowed and paid. r> 

“This shows a reyersal of the usual rule of vigilantibus et non 
dormientibus jura subvenit, in that those officers who applied hye a4 
on the Supreme Court announcing its decision in a test case had their 
claims rejected through what is now admitted to have been an error on 
the part of the then second comptroller, while those claimants who 
did not apply at that time, but who waited until a correct practice was 
establish 0 years later, have received their pay. 

“ Officers’ accounts never el .—-The accounts of officers. of the 
Army are never closed in the Treasury Department. Erroneous over- 
payments are always charged against the officer's account, without 
regard to lapse of time or argon adjudications, and credits clearly 
due as matter of record ought to be allowed by the same rule.” 

The claims of Gens. Grant and Rosecrans were allowed by Comp- 
troller Butler. That of Gen. S npani was allowed by Comptroller 
Gilkeson, who thus explained his ision (p. 14): 

“The case of Gen. Kilpatrick, involving a small credit for cadet 
service, was, I find, allowed by me July 2, 1889. This was but a ve 
short time after I entered office, and my attention was not called to i 
in any way, it having passed in ordinary official course, the clerk who 
made up the case having followed the Grant case in making up the 
8 men did not report it to me as a case in which cadet service 
was involved. 

“These, however, are the only cases in which the decision of the 
a ge? Court in the Watson case has been followed in this office. 

he foregoing is a compendium of the history of longevity pay from 
the first chapter to the present time. 
Very respectfully, yours, 


National Aid to Promote Agriculture—When Agriculture 
Prospers Every Other Industry Flourishes—When Agri- 
culture Declines Every Other Industry Suffers. 


SPEECH 


HON. DICK T..MORGAN, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 9, 1912, 

On the bill (H. R. 22871) to establish agricultural extension depart- 
ments in connection with agricultural colleges in the several States 
receiving the benefits of an act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, 
and of acts supplementary thereto. 

Mr. MORGAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is one bill on the calendar of the House 
that I would like to see passed at this session of Congress. It 
is H. R. 22871, introduced by the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Lever. The object of the bill is to establish extension 
departments or divisions in connection with the agricultural 
colleges of the various States. Through these departments it 
is proposed to send instructors out among the farmers to con- 
vey useful and practical information on subjects relating to 
agriculture and home economics. These expert teachers sent 
out by the agricultural colleges will impart information through 
field instruction, demonstrations, publications, and otherwise, 
As our farmers can not go to our agricultural colleges to re- 
ceive this instruction the bill proposes to send instructors to 
the farmers. The Committee on Agriculture has reported this 
bill favorably. The report says: 

Section 4 is the appropriating section of the bill and provides that a 
sum of $10,000 shall appro ted annually to each State which shall 
assent to the provisions of the act. This annual appropriation is a 
straight, unconditional appropriation to the several States, and amounts 
each year to a rge upon the Treasury of $480,000. The additional 
sum of $300,000 is appropriated for the fiscal year 1914 and an annual 
increase of this appropriation of $300,000 a year, over the precedin 
year, for a period of nine years is provided until the total amount o 
additional appropriations will be the sum of $3,000,000 annually. But 
these additional appropriations, or this sum of $3,000,000 annually, is 
to be allotted among the several States in the proportion which their 


rural population bears to the total rural ula the United 
States, as determined by the next preceding rederal 


on of 
census. 
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The object of this bill is to encourage agriculture, and I am 
heartily in accord with the main purpose and object of the 
measure, and will gladly give the same my enthusiastic sup- 
port. 

The bill should, however, be amended so as to require this 
instruction to be given in graded rural schools, as well as to 
actual farmers. In order to indicate my views on this question 
I have introduced H. R. 20282, which, in the main, follows the 
Lever bill, except that the bill which I have introduced broadens 
the scope of the bill so as to require that the instruction pro- 
vided shall be given “in graded public schools in districts of 
not less than 25 square miles and to other persons who may be 
present at the time such instruction and demonstrations may 
be given.” In the first place, I believe the National Gov- 
ernment, so far as it can under the Constitution, should en- 
courage the organization and maintenance of rural graded 
schools; and, in the second place, this instruction should be 
given to the boys of to-day who will be the farmers of to- 
morrow. If this instruction is to be given, if this appropriation 
is to be made and we shall send instructors to the various coun- 
ties of the States, I protest against passing by the country 
schoolhouse. When this bill shall be reached for consideration 
I propose to offer an amendment which require the proposed 
instruction to be given to the students in graded rural schools. 

I am willing to vote for any reasonable appropriation for the 
promotion of agriculture, but I think we should exercise great 
care to see that the money shall be expended to the best ad- 
vantage—where it will do the most good to the greatest num- 
ber and where the benefits therefrom will be the most widely 
distributed and bring the greatest returns to the country at 
large. , 

I haye a letter from the Hon. John Fields, editor of the Okla- 
homa Farm Journal, urging that the proposed legislation shall 
provide that instruction shall bė given to students in graded 
rural schools as well as to actual farmers. In this Jetter Mr. 
Fields says: 

Vast sums have been ik for the development of agricultural 
colleges and district agricultural schools, and the former have done a 
large amount of very useful and n work. The great educa- 
tional pounn which is as yet unsolved is the improvement of the sys- 
stem of schools where 98 per cent of the children get their 3 
tlon. Money from the State and Nation have worked a t improve- 
ment in facilities for higher education. Money from the State and 
Nation properly applied will work a similar improvement in the system 
of schools for elementary education, and such improvement will not 
come without it, 

Of the various. measures before Congress which I have examined look- 
ing toward an extension of knowledge concerning scientific agriculture 
among the le of the country, none except your bill strikes at the 
root of the difficulty. 

The views of Mr. Fields are entitled to great weight. He has 
had wide experience as an educator in agricultural colleges. He 
is rapidly taking rank as one of the foremost writers in agri- 
cultural journalism. He is a man of broad views, sound judg- 
ment, with progressive and practical ideas. He is enthusiastic 
in his efforts to advance agriculture and sincerely devoted to 
the cause of Oklahoma farmers. I gladly acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to him for many valuable suggestions relative to the 
promotion of agriculture and the upbuilding of the farming 
interests. 

FOUR PROPOSITIONS. 

There are many unanswerable arguments in favor of legisla- 
tion for the promotion of agriculture. Here are a number of 
propositions which, to my mind, are self-evident: 

First. Agriculture should grow as rapidly as our population. 

Second. The production of food products should increase as 
rapidly as our population. 

Third. The rural population should increase as rapidly as our 
urban population. 

Fourth. Agriculture should grow as rapidly as other leading 
industries. 

The official statistics issued by the Census Bureau reveal the 
fact that the affirmative of not one of these propositions is true. 
sri Agriculture is not growing as rapidly as our popu- 

on. 

During the last decade 

1. Our population increased 21 per cent. 

2. Our farm land increased 5 per cent. 

8. The number of our farms increased 10.9 per cent. 

4. The amount of our improved land increased 15.4 per cent. 

Second. The production of food products is not increasing as 
rapidly as population. 

During the last decade— 

1. Our population increased 21 per cent. 

2. The acreage devoted to the production of cereals increased 
7.3 per cent. 

3. The production of cereals increased but 1.7 per cent. 
Third. Our rural population is not increasing as rapidly as 
our urban population. 


From 1899 to 1909— 
1. Our urban population increased 34 per cent. 
2. Our rural population increased 11 per cent. 
Fourth. Agriculture is not growing as rapidly as commerce 
and manufacturing. 
This is shown by the fact that in 1911— 
an pose agricultural products were worth less than $9,000,- 
2. Our manufactured products were worth more than $20,- 
8. Our internal commerce was estimated at $26,000,000,000. 
MATTERS TO BE CONSIDERED. 


In reaching a conclusion as to the interest the National Gov- 
ernment should manifest in the growth of agriculture and the 
amount of appropriation we should make for its promotion, we 
should take in consideration a number of important matters. 
Among them we may mention the following: 

1. The great arena of unimproved land. 

2. Our large appropriations for other purposes. 

8. The welfare of the people engaged in agriculture. 

4. The interest which the nonagricultural classes have in the 
growth of agriculture. 

5. Danger of concentration of population in our great cities, 

6. The importance of both industrial independence and in- 
dustrial equilibrium. 

7. The relation agriculture bears to other industries. 

ARRA OF UNIMPROVED LAND. 


There is room for the expansion of agriculture. We have 
8,000,000 square miles of territory. We have 1,903,000,000 acres 
of land. We have 878,000,000 acres of land included within our 
farms. We have 478,000,000 acres of improved farm land. Less 
than half of our total area is included in our farms. Only half 
of our farm land is improved. Three-fourths of our total land 
area is uninhabited, unoccupied, untilled, unimproved, and un- 
productive. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 

We appropriate annually from six to seven hundred millions 
of dollars to meet the ordinary expenses of this Government. 
Scarcely 1 per cent of our total appropriations go to ald agri- 
culture—an industry that feeds, clothes, educates, and supports 
45 per cent of our people. Six hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars have been spent to improve our rivers and harbors; 
$67,000,000 have been spent to maintain agricultural colleges and 
experimental stations; $625,000,000 to aid commerce and stimu- 
late the growth of our cities; $67,000,000 to encourage agrieul- 
ture and develop the country districts. Millions of dollars are 
annually expended in constructing Federal buildings to adorn 
and beautify our cities and add to the convenience and enjoy- 
ment of their inhabitants, but so far nothing has been expended 
to construct public highways—to increase the comforts, con- 
venlences, and profits of our farmers. 

Four hundred millions of dollars soon will have been paid 
out in the construction of the Panama Canal. We are all proud 
of this great achievement, which will remain for ages a monu- 
ment proclaiming what the American people did for the pro- 
motion of the commerce of the civilized world. The National 
Government may never do Bo great a service for agriculture, but 
I hope the very laws we enact for its promotion may stand as 
a fitting monument to show our appreciation of the importance 
of this industry and our deep interest in the welfare of the 
6,400,000 farmers of the United States. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURE, 


Our appropriations to encourage agriculture have not been in 
Proportion to the number of people engaged in this great in- 
dustry nor commensurate with its importance to the welfare of 
our country. 

Over 41,000,000 of our people reside upon farms. Forty-five 
per cent of our population are farmers. Nearly one-half of all 
on? people are engaged in agriculture. We have 6.400,000 farm- 
ers. We have over 11,000,000 persons over 1( years of age at 
work on our farms. These toiling millions are entitled to more 
than our sympathy, good will, and friendly interest. They are 
worthy every aid, encouragement, and assistance within our 
power to render. Their welfare alone is sufficient reason why 
we should exercise all our constitutional power to develop agri- 
culture, to promote its prosperity, to extend its growth, and to 
secure its rapid, perpetual, and ever-increasing expansion and 
advancement, 

NONFARMING POPULATION INTERESTED. 

The National Government should promote «griculture not 
only in the interest of farmers, but also for the sake of those 
who are not farmers; for the benefit of our merch ints, business 
and professional men; especially to help the wage earners— 
tk. men employed in mechanical pursuits, the men at work in 
our shops, factories, and manufacturing establishments, and the 
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men who operate our great transportation companies. All 
classes must look to the farrı for the food they eat and for the 
production of the raw material f.om which their clothing is 
made. The cost of living is a problem that confronts every man. 
An inadequate supply of food and clothing means increased 
cost of living. From 1899 to 1909 the acreage devoted to 
cereals in the United States increased but 7.3 per cent; the pro- 
duction of cereals in bushels increased but 1.7 per cent. In the 
meantime our population increased 21 per cent. Think of it! 
Our population increasing at the rate of 21 per cent; our food 
products increasing at a rate of less than 2 per cent. This 
process can not continue with safety to our country and its 
People. Therefore, when I advocate larger appropriations for 
the revival, expansion, and advancement of agriculture, I speak 
not for farmers alone. I plead the cause of ali our people 
whose health, happiness, and welfare will be conserved, 
guarded, and promoted through the growth of agriculture. 
CONCENTRATION OF POPULATION IN OUR CITIES. 

One of the real dangers which threatens this country is the 
concentration of our population in our great cities. New York, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia have 10 per cent of our population, 
Cities with 100,000 population or more have 25 per cent of our 
population. Fifty-five per cent of our people are in cities and 
towns. Thirty years ago the towns and cities had but 30 per 
cent of our population. In 1880 there were two men in the 
country to produce food for one man in the city. We are now 
nearing a point when one man in the country must provide 
food for two men in the city. During the last decade our urban 
population increased 34 per cent; our rural population increased 
but 11 per cent. Where is this thing to end? If this ever- 
increasing drift of population to our cities can not be turned 
back, at no far-distant day we will see 300,000,000 people in 
the United States, three-fourths of whom will be in our towns 
and cities. Such a condition would weaken the fabric of our 
Government, endanger our free institutions, and cause thought- 
ful men to shudder for the safety of the Republic. 

INDUSTRIAL INDEPENDENCE AND INDUSTRIAL EQUILIBRIUM. 

Industrial independence and industrial equilibrium are both 
essential to our national welfare. We should be self-sustain- 
ing as a Nation. We should feed and clothe our own people. 
Our industrial growth should be symmetrical, harmonious, and 
well balanced. Agriculture, commerce, mining, and manufac- 
turing should go hand in hand, ‘These great industries 
should keep abreast in the march of progress. It should not 
be our policy to check the growth of commerce, to hamper 
the development of our mineral resources, to retard the upward 
trend of trade and transportation, or to restrain the splendid 
growth of our manufacturing industries. “Progress in every 
line of industrial activity“ should be our motto. All our indus- 
tries, all our enterprises, all our business interests should be 
encouraged, aided, and fostered. But agriculture should not be 
permitted to lag behind. To avoid such a danger, such an 
evil, such a misfortune, such a menace, and such a calamity 
to our country and all its people we should unite in an earnest, 
intelligent, determined, and practical effort to place and keep 
agriculture where it belongs—in the very forefront of our 
industrial procession. 

RELATION AGRICULTURE BEARS TO OTHER INDUSTRIES. 

In determining the amount of appropriation we shall make to 
promote agriculture we must not lose sight of the nature and 
character of this industry. We must keep in mind the relation 
it bears to all other industries. Agriculture is a basic industry. 
Other industries depend upon it for existence. Trade. trans- 
portation, commerce, mining, manufacturing look to it for sup- 
port. Millions are employed in marketing and transporting 
farm products. Millions are employed in manufacturing ar- 
ticles which the farmers purchase and consume. 

The magnificent superstructure of our industrial edifice rests 
upon agriculture. When agriculture prospers, every other in- 
dustry flourishes. When agriculture declines, every other in- 
dustry suffers. When agriculture wanes, the bloom of every 
other business withers. Invisible, but realistic tendrils bind 
all other industries to agriculture. From it they draw life, 
vigor, and vitality. Giving to agriculture is simply a method, 
a means, a process of distributing benefits to other industries. 
Money diverted fram the National Treasury to promote agri- 
culture, like the dews of heaven, will return to revive, to renew, 
and to reinvigorate every other industry and enterprise, and to 
help and bless those employed in every other business, calling, 
and profession of life. 

GROWTH OF AGRICULTURE. 

The growth of agriculture must come, first, through an in- 
crease in the yield per acre; second, through extension of the 
area in cultivation; third, through enlargement in the number 


of our farms; and, fourth, through additions to the number of 


our farmers. The increased yield per acre will come through 
better methods, and betters methods will come through educa- 


‘tion, instruction, and training. We will have more land in 


cultivation, more farms and more farmers as the farm becomes 
more attractive and more profitable. One way to increase the 
profits of the farm would be to cheapen the cost of the distribu- 
tion of farm products. The farmer gets only 46 per cent of the 
retail price of his products. The middlemen get 56 per cent of 
what the consumer pays for farm products. In the interest of 
both the farmer and consumer—to give the farmer more profits 
and the consumer cheaper food—we must devise more economical 
methods of transporting, handling, and distributing the prod- 
ucts of the farm to the residents of our towns and cities. The 
farm can be made more attractive by improving the social 
conditions of the farm; by adding to the comforts, conveniences, 
advantages, and opportunities of farm life; by reducing the 
hardships, drudgery, physical discomfort, and exposure incident 
to the farm; and by giving to the farmers and their families 
more of the pleasures and enjoyments of life, and more time 
for study, reading, self-culture, and recreation. 
BETTER FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION, AND 
EDUCATION. 

There are three things that will contribute materially to the 
advancement of agriculture. The farm must have better facili- 
ties for transportation, better means of communication, and bet- 
ter opportunities for education. 

Hon. John Fields, in the Oklahoma Farm Journal, recently 
said: 

The character and extent of facilities for communication, education, 
and transportation determine the growth and progress of country 
communities. 

These are practical problems, and the National Government 
is in a position to aid in solving them. 

Improvement in the means and methods of transportation is 
one of the wonders of the age. But these improved transpor- 
tation facilities do not reach the farm. They do not touch 
farm life. We talk of subsidizing our merchant marine to 
develop foreign commerce. We boast of our internal commerce, 
which, it is said, equals the foreign commerce of all nations. 
But we hear nothing of any movement to increase our rural 
commerce—a commerce that will develop trade, transportation, 
business, communication, intercourse, and travel between the 
farms and the towns and cities. Improved transportation 
facilities for interurban traffic has been the one great faetor 
in building up our great cities. The extension of rural com- 
merce, through improved rural transportation facilities, will 
be the one great factor in building up the country and the 
smaller cities and towns. The extension of rural commerce 
must come largely through the improvement of our public 
highways, We are behind other nations in the character of our 
public roads. Good roads are so essential to the extension of 
rural commerce that the National Government should make 
liberal appropriations for their improvement. The House of 
Representatives has passed a good-roads measure. Should this 
provision become a law, something like $20,000,000 annually 
will be taken from the National Treasury to aid the States in 
improving our highways. I voted for this provision. I did not 
approve all the details of the measure, but I approved the 
policy of national aid for good roads. 

We have over 40,000 rural mail carriers making daily trips 
through the raral districts. This service must be extended 
until the daily mail reaches practically every one of our 6,400,000 
farm homes. The Rural Mail Service must be made an instru- 
ment for the extension of our rural commerce. Our rural mail 
carriers must be utilized to develop trade, transportation, busi- 
ness, commerce, communication, intercourse, and travel between 
the city and the country. 

The great express companies—constituting a mighty monopoly 
must in some way be brought in a position to give a larger 
service to the rural districts. Whether this shall come through 
proper regulation and control of these great corporations, or 
through condemnation proceedings and purchase by the Govern- 
ment, or by the Government establishing an independent ex- 
press post, we do not now know; but we do know that in some 
way the farmers of the United States are entitled to have 
greatly improved facilities for the transportation of packages, 
and that the express companies must be made to serve in a much 
larger way the 6,400,000 farmers of the United States. 


PARCEL POST. 


The Republican Party has again demonstrated that it is the 
party of progress and constructive statesmanship. In the Mat- 


form adopted at its national convention, which convened at Chi- 


cago June 18, 1912, this great party declared for the establish- 
ment of a parcel post. The declaration is as follows: 


In the interest of the general public, and particularly of the agri- 
cultural or rural communities, we favor legislation looking to the 
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establishment, under proper ‘regulations, of a reel post, the 
rates to be graduated under a zone system in 3 to the 


ee 
ength 
of carriage. à 

I am proud of the fact the Republican Party. was the first 
of the great political organizations to declare for a parcel post, 
which means the extension of rural commerce, the upbuilding 
of the farm, the advancement of agriculture, and additional 
profits to the farmers in the United States, because through 
this prosperity of the farm our towns and cities will grow, the 
merchants will have increased business, wage earners will have 
cheaper food, aud all our people will reap untold benefits. 

IMPROVED FACILITIES FOR COMMUNICATION, 

The farm must have improved facilities for communication 
with the outside world. The isolation of the farm must be 
overcome. The social life of the farm must be brought in touch 
with the pulse beat of society in our towns and cities. The 
farm and city must be brought closer together. Our postal 
service must be extended, improved, and perfected. The tele- 
phone must go into every farm home. The great telegraph sys- 
tems must be made to articulate with rural telephones. Distance 
between the farm and the city must be annihilated, and the 
farmers must be given the same facilities for communication 
with the great commercial and industrial world that are en- 
joyed by the residents of towns and cities. 

BETTER EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES, 

The farm must have better educational facilities. The coun- 
try must have better schools. The boys and girls in the country 
must have better educational advantages. They must be placed 
upon an equal footing with the boys and girls in the towns and 
cities. Inferior educational advantages is one of the draw» 
backs to country life. The absence of graded district schools 
contributes to the depopulation of our farms. Farmers are 
constantly deserting the farm to find better schools elsewhere. 

In the United States to-day we have 17,813,852 persons of 
school age. But in all our normal schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities there are but 308,146 students. Only 0.017 per cent of our 
young people ever enter our higher institutions of learning. In 
my own State of Oklahoma there are 518,690 persons of school 
age. In all our normal schools, colleges, and universities we 
have but 3,945 students. In other words, only seven-tenths of 
1 per cent of Oklahoma children of school age are attending our 
normal schools, colleges, and universities. 

We have been lavish in our expenditures in providing col- 
leges for the education of 1 per cent of our children. We have 
neglected the 90 per cent who never enter our higher institu- 
tions of learning. This process can not continue without the 
most detrimental consequences to the character of American 
citizenship. I do not advocate the abandonment of colleges and 
universities, but I plead for better educational advantages for 
the millions of boys and girls on the farms who can not attend 
college, who do not live in towns and cities where they can 
attend high schools, and who do not have even the educational 
advantages which would be offered by a graded district school. 
[Applause.] 


Procedure in Contempt Cases. 


SPEECH 


O 


HON. JOHN W. DAVIS, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA. 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 9, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 22591) to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 3, 1911. 

Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The history of the power of courts to punish 
for contempt is one of progressive restrictions and the tendency 
of legislation has steadily been to guard against its abuse. Pen- 
alties have been limited, definitions narrowed, and procedure 
safeguarded and simplified. 

Just as the penalties for yiolation of the criminal code have 
been lessened in severity without destroying its force and 
efficiency, so the penalties for violation of court orders have 
been mitigated with the spread of civilization and enlighten- 
ment. Even the most ardent advocate of judicial power would 
hardly approve a penalty imposed at the Salisbury summer 
assizes in the year 1631, where a prisoner on trial for felony 
before one Chief Justice Richardson threw a brick at the chief 
justice, which “narrowly missed,” whereupon his right hand 
was cut off and fixed upon a gibbet and he himself immediately 


hanged. There was precedent both for the particular offense 
and for the punishment, for at Chester sessions in October, 1603, 
one James Williamson had likewise thrown a stone at the judge, 
and he thereupon suffered the penalty of having his right hand 
cut off in open court. 

In the records of the time, however, we observe the imposition 
of one penalty which to many would seem not too severe for 
present use. In the year 1596 a certain barrister addicted to 
prolix pleading, one Richard Mylward, filed a replication which 
covered sixscore sheets instead of the scant sixteen which might 
have held it, whereupon, under order of the court, his head was 
thrust through the middle of his pleading and he was led 
about to the bar of every one of the three courts and fined £10 
for the use of the Crown and 20 nobles for the use of the de- 
fendant. Let all tedious pleaders take notice. With the aboli- 
tion of cruel and unusual punishment precedents like this have 
lost their wholesome value, and legislation has greatly limited 
the unrestrained exercise of this necessary power. 

This is notably true with the Federal statute of 1831, section 
725 of the Revised Statutes, and now section 268 of the judicial 
code. This act, as all know, was a sequel to the abortive im- 
peachment proceedings against Judge Peck, and was intended 
to prevent the courts from unduly interfering with the freedom 
of the press. Before the passage of the act it was held in this 
country, as it still is in England, that any publication, pending 
a suit, reflecting on the court, the jury, the parties, the officers 
of the court or counsel, which would tend to influence the deci- 
sion of the controversy one way or the other could be punished 
as a contempt. 

The present bill is not aimed at the subject matter of con- 
tempt, but deals primarily with the procedure to be followed 
and the penalties to be inflicted. Its chief purpose is the regu- 
lation of procedure. And it is important to notice that while 
the act of 1831 struck down the power of the courts to punish 
certain well-recognized classes of contempt, this bill withdraws 
nothing from the jurisdiction of the courts but simply alters 
the machinery by which the guilt or innocence of the accused 
may be investigated. 

The demand for such legislation has been growing in volume 
for many years. When the reasons upon which the demand is 
based are analyzed it will be found that two stand out with 
especial force: (1) That under the prevailing procedure the con- 
tempt must be investigated, tried, and punished by the same 
judicial officer against whose order it has been committed; and 
(2) that not infrequently one accused of a criminal act is on 
the law side of the court. entitled to his constitutional right of 
trial by jury, while upon the chancery side of the court, though 
called to answer for the identical act, he is armed with no such 
guaranty. That these complaints come only from the unintelli- 
gent and uninformed is manifest exaggeration, nor are they 
confined alone to laymen ignorant of the history and proc- 
esses of the law. As to the first, for instance, in Oswald 
on Contempt, page 17, we read from the learned author the 
following: 

Upon any application to the court to punish for an alleged contempt 
the court may, in the exercise of its discretion, leave the question of 
fact—that is to say, whether or not the allegations on which the alleged 


contempt is founded are true or false—to be determined by a jury. It 
may 3 naptol in cases of disputed fact to leave the question to be so 
determined. 

The policy of permitting judges to determine (except in case of open 
and undoubted insult to their persons or authority while actually en- 
gaged in administering justice) what is or what is not a contempt of 
their own dignity and power has been doubted, with some show of reason. 


While, as to the second objection, Judge Caldwell, in his dis- 
senting opinion in Hopkins v. The Oxley Stave Co. (83 Fed., 
912), uses this language: 

These mandatory provisions of the Constitution are not obsolete and 
are not to be nullified by mustering against them a little horde of 
equitable maxims and obsolete precedents originating in a monarchical 
government having no written constitution. No reasoning and no prece- 
dents can ayail to deprive the citizen accused of crime of his right to a 
jury trial guaranteed to him by the provisions of the Constitution, 
“except in cases arising In the land and naval forces or in the militia 
when in actual service in time of war or of public danger.” These 
exceptions serve to emphasize the right and to show that it is absolute 
and unqualified both in criminal and civil suits save in the excepted 
cases. hese constitutional guaranties are not to be swept aside by an 
equitable invention which would turn crime into a contempt and enable 
a judge to declare innocent acts crimes and punish them at his discre- 
tion * * . It is competent for the people of this country to abol- 
ish trial by jury and confer the entire police powers of the State and 
Nation on Federal judges, to be administered through the agency of 
injunctions and punishment for contempts; but the wer to do this 
resides with the whole people and is to be exercised in the mode pro- 
vided by the Coastitution. It can not be done by the insidious en- 
croachments of any department of the Government. 


And Judges Scott and Farmer, of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Illinois, in their dissenting opinion in the case of Chi- 
cago Typographical Union v. Barnes (232 III., 424), say: 


It is the duty of persons enjoined to obey the injunction so long as it 
continues in force, save in instances where the court ‘oceeded 


has pr 
wholly without jurisdiction, and for a violation of the 1 pun- 
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ishment may be administered. The constitution of this State, however, 
provides, in substance, that no man shall be punished for crime 5 K. 
upon conviction by a jury, and that upon his trial he is entitled to 
meet the witnesses face to face. In a proceeding to punish for the 
violation of an injunction, where it is cha in the written accusation 
that a crime has been committed, courts of equity in cases relied upon 
by the appellees have determined the innocence or guilt of the defend- 
ants without the intervention of a jury, upon ex parte affidavits, usually 
drawn in the words of the solicitor for the e party, where 
the defendants have no opportunity to cross-examine or even to see the 
witnesses. While that course has been frequently approved, we yet 
hold that no reasoning, however strongs can prick 5 e fact that in 
pursuing such a course a court of chancery denies to the defendants 
their constitutional right of trial by jury and their constitutional right 
to be confronted by the witnesses against them. U 


SCOPE OF THE BILL. 


This bill may not go so far as some may wish, but it must 
always be remembered that in reforming the administration of 
justice we must make haste slowly, and must be careful to see 
that our proposed change remedies existing evils without creat- 
ing new ones. 

The scope and application of the bill can best be understood 
by recurring to the classification of contempts fixed by the act 
of 1831, and the further subdivision long recognized but lately 
reannounced by the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of Gompers et al. v. The Bucks Stove & Range Co. (221 
U. S., 450). 

The contempts which Federal courts may punish are by the 
statute divided into three classes; (1) Misbehavior of any per- 
son in their presence or so near thereto as to obstruct the ad- 
ministration of justice; (2) misbehavior of any of the officers 
of said courts in their official transactions; and (3) a dis- 
obedience or resistance of any such officer, or by any party, 
juror, witnesses, or ahy other person of any legal writ, process, 
order, rule, decree, or command of the said courts. 

This third class of contempts is of course the one in which the 
demand for a jury trial has arisen, but when we further sub- 
divide and classify it we perceive at once that there are certain 
cases within its general scope where a jury trial is not neces- 
sary. 

In Gompers v. Bucks Stove & Range Co., supra, the Supreme 
Court says: 

Contempts are neither wholly civil nor altogether criminal, and it 
may not always be easy to classify a particular act as belonging to 
either one of these two classes. It may partake of the characteristics 
of both. [t is not the fact of hment but rather its 
character and pu that often serve to nguish between the two 
classes of cases. If it is for civil contempt, the punishment is reme- 
dial and for the benefit of the complainant, but if it is for criminal 
8 the sentence is punitive to vindicate the authority of the 
cou 

It is true that punishment by imprisonment may be remedial as weil 
as punitive, and many civil 5 roceedings have resulted not 
. only in the imposition of a fine able to the complainant, but also in 
committing the defendant to prison. But imprisonment for civil can- 
tempt is ordered where the defendant has refused to do an affirmative 
act required by the provisions of an order which, either in form or sub- 
stance, was mandatory in its character. Imprisonment in such cases 
is not inflicted as a punishment, but is intended to be remedial by coerc- 
ing the defendant to do what he has refused to do. The decree in such 
eases is that the defendant stand committed unless and until he per- 
forms the affirmative act required by the court's order. 

For example: If a defendant should refuse to pay allmony or to sur- 
render property ordered to be ed over to a receiver, or to make a 
conveyance . Ty ea by a decree for specific performance, he could be 
committed until he complied with the order. nless there were special 
elements of contumacy, the refusal to pay or to comply with the order 
is treated as being rather in resistance to the opposite party than in 
contempt of the court. The order for imprisonment in this elass of 
cases, therefore, is not to vindicate the authority of the law, but is 
remedial, and is intended to coerce the defendant to do the thing re- 
quired by the order for the benefit of the complainant. If imprisoned, 
as aptly said in In re Neyitt (117 wed., 451), he carries the keys of 
his prison in his own et.” He can end the sentence and discharge 
himself at any moment by doing what he had 5 refused to do. 

On the other hand, if the defendant does that which he has been 
commanded not to do, the disobedience is a thing accomplished. Im- 
prisonment can not undo or remedy what has been done nor afford any 
compensation for Ste pecuniary injury caused pY the disobedience. Tf 
the sentence is limi to imprisonment for a definite period, the de- 
fendant is furnished no key, and he can not shorten the term by prom- 
ising not to repeat the offense. Such Imprisonment operates not as a 
remedy coercive in its nature, but solely as punishment for the com- 
pleted act of diso ence. 

It is true that either form of imprisonment has also an incidental 
effect. For ease is civil and the punishment is purely remedial, 
there is also a vindication of the court's authori “oe the other hand, 

e 


or vice versa. 
The fact that the pu of the punishment could be examined with 
a view to determining whether it was civil or criminal is recognized in 
Doyle v. London Guarantee Co., (204 U. S., 605, 607), where it was 
said that “ While it is true that the fine imposed is not made payable 
to the opposite party, compliance with the order relieves from payment, 
and in that event there is no final judgment of either fine or imprison- 
Tube p is against party; com ce with 
the order avoids the punishment and there is nothing in the nature of 


rposes upon 
e v. Conkey (194 Ga 3800 
L 


7 


(117 Fed., 448 
Phillips v. Welch (11 Nev., 187). 


The distinction between refusing to do an- net commanded—remedied 
by imprisonment until the y performs the required act—and doing 
an act forbidden—punished by imprisonment for a definite term—is 
sound in principle and enerally, if not 1 affords a test by 
which to determine the character of the punishment, — 

Thus we have a clear division of the third class of contempts 
mentioned in the statute into (a) contempts which consist in 
refusing to do an act commanded or “ civil contempts,” and (b) 
contempts which consist in doing an act forbidden or “criminal 
contempts.” In this latter class of so-called “criminal con- 
tempts” the Supreme Court says the punishment is punitive in 
character and may not be shortened at the will of the defend- 
ant; and in proceedings for criminal contempt the defendant is 
presumed to be innocent, he must be proved to be guilty beyond 
1 doubt, and can not be compelled to testify against 

mself. 

It must be clear also that these so-called criminal contempts 
are capable of a further subdivision according as the act done 
does or does not constitute a crime by statute or at common law. 
One may disobey the orders of the court and thus be guilty of 
criminal contempt subjecting him to punitive punishment and 
still not have committed a crime denounced by law. But, on 
the other hand, the act which he does may be at one and the 
same time a violation of the court’s orders and such a crime as 
the law has denounced. 

Article 3. section 2, clause 3, of the Constitution of the 
United States declares that the trial of all crimes, except in 
cases of impeachment, shall be by jury, and such trial shall 
be held in the State where the said crime shall have been com- 
mitted. This bill insures this constitutional trial to those guilty 
of criminal contempt within the definition above set forth, where 
the act charged constitutes a crime, but changes in no respect 
the rules of evidence already applicable. 

That clause of the bill which exempts from its provisions 
suits brought and prosecuted in the name or on behalf of the 
United States manifestly has reference to cases instituted under 
the interstate-commerce or antitrust acts. These acts and their 
enforcement are still in a formative stage. Especially is this 
true of the antitrust act, the rights and remedies under which 
are not even yet clearly defined. For this reason the com- 
mittee thought it wise to exclude them for the time being from 
the operation of the bill. It is also to be observed that the bill 
is to be confined to the district courts of the United States, 
which have constantly at hand the necessary machinery for the 
conduct of a jury trial and which are in all things subject to 
legislative regulation. 

There is still one other matter to be remembered by those who 
would understand the scope of the present bill. Much that has 
been said in opposition to it has been said on the theory that it 
changes the procedure in courts of equity and in effect, if not 
in purpose, will modify the powers of a court sitting as a chan- 
cellor. This is a clear and distinct misconception. The trial 
of criminal contempts, whether the act done constitutes a crime 
and is within the scope of this bill, or a mere violation of a nega- 
tive order and thus within the broader definition, is.in every in- 
stance a proceeding at law and not in equity. As above shown, 
its purpose is purely punitive, for the violation is an act ac- 
complished, The proceeding is entitled in the name of the 
United States against the violator, is docketed upon the law 
side of the court, and, as I have just stated, the rules of evi- 
dence applicable to it are those prevailing in all criminal trials. 
This bill goes one step further only and adds a ein by jury, 
as in other causes at law. Those who will take the trouble to 
read the opinion of the Supreme Court in Gompers against 
Bucks Stove & Range Co., above referred to, will find these 
statements fully confirmed. For instance, the court says: 


But in making such investigation it is again insisted that this is a 
roceeding at Jaw for criminal contempt, where the findings of fact 
y the trial judge must be treated as conclusive, and that our investi- 

gation must be limited to the question whether, as a matter of law, 
the acts of alleged disobedience set out in the finding constitute con- 
tempt of court. This contention, on the part of the Bucks’ Stove & 
Range Co., prevents a consideration of the case on its merits, and makes 
it necessary to enter into a discussion of questions more or less tech- 
nical, as to whether this was a proceeding in equity or at law. Where 
results so controlling end upon proper classification, it becomes 
necessary carefully to consider whether this was a case at law for 
criminal contempt, where the evidence could not be examined for want 
of a bill of exceptions, or a case in equity for civil contempt, where the 
whole record may be examined on appeal and a proper decree entered. 

Again, the court says in the same opinion, speaking of the 

difference between civil and criminal contempts: 


There is another important difference. Proceedings for ciyil con- 
tempt are between the original parties and are instituted and tried as a 


of the main cause; but, on the other N roceedings at law 
for criminal contempt are between the public an the defendant, and 


are not a part of the original cause, 

When the scope and purpose of this bill are clearly under- 
stood, I for one cherish the hope that the opposition to it will 
disappear, and that it will be recognized as being at one and 
the same time the solution of a vexed question and the mere 
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extension of a constitutional guaranty to trials for alleged 
contempts, 
POWER OF CONGRESS OVER INFERIOR COURTS. 


But the argument against the bill on constitutional grounds 
raises questions which in their gravity.and importance far out- 
run any considerations as to the merit of this particular measure 
or the wisdom of its provisions. I regret that the time at my 
disposal does not permit an exhaustive discussion of the ques- 
tion, but the position assumed by the opponents of this measure 
shouid not be permitted to pass unchallenged. It is insisted by 
them that the district or other inferior courts of the United 
States—those ordained and established by Congress—derive 
their judicial power from the Constitution; that the measure 
of this judicial power is to be found in the power resident in 
the English and colonial courts of law and equity at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution, and that Congress, therefore, 
being itself subject to the Constitution, can not add to, or sub- 
tract from, the power which these courts derive from the same 
great instrument; and that one element of this judicial power 
is the right to try cases of contempt without the intervention 
of a juny. 

To expose the falsity of this position is far more important 
than to defend the provisions of the present measure. If these 
contentions be once admitted or established they will return to 
plague us at each successive effort which may be made to change, 
alter, or modify the processes of the courts. Congress, as the 
legislative branch of the Government, is charged to declare the 
then present will of the people. No matter what reforms in 
court procedure experience may approve, no matter what 
changes in the inferior Federal courts public opinion may de- 
mand, Congress will be powerless, and all reforms, so far as 
the courts are concerned, must come from within and not from 
without. I can not easily assent to any proposition which in- 
volves such a result, and wonen the decisions of the Supreme 
Court as the ultimate expounder of the Constitution are consid- 
ered, I find myself relieved from all necessity for such asseut. 

The relations between Congress and the courts of the United 
States other than the Supreme Court have been the repeated sub- 
ject of adjudication in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and it has been again and again held that while the Supreme Court 
is the creature of the Constitution, the inferior courts are the 
creatures of Congress, and as such exercise only the jurisdic- 
tion and authority which Congress may intrust to them. For 
instance: 

In Cary v. Curtis (3 How., 236) the Supreme Court says: 

In the doctrine so often ruled in this court, that the judicial power 

of the United States, although it has its origin in the Constitution, is 
(except in enumerated instances, applicable exclusively to this court) 
dependent for its distribution and organization, and for the modes of 
Its ‘exercise, N upon the action of Congress, who possess the 
sole power of creating the tribunals (inferior to the Supreme Court 
for the exercise of the ö power, and of investing them wi 
urisdiction either limited, concurrent, or exclusive, and of withhold- 
ng jurisdiction from them in the exact degrees and character which 
to Congress may seem proper for the public . To deny this posi- 
tion would be to elevate the judicial over the legislative branch of 
the Government, and to give to the former powers limited by its own 
ciscretion merely. It follows, then, that the courts created by statute 
must look to the statute as the warrant for their authority; certainly 
they can not go beyond the statute and assert an authority with which 
they may not be invested by it, or which may be clearly denied to 
them. This argument 's in no wise impaired by admitting that the 
judicial power shall extend to all cases arising under the Constitution 
and laws of the United States. Perfectly consistent with such an 
admission is the truth that the organization of the judicial wer, 
and the definition and distribution of the subjects of jurisdiction in 
the Federal tribunals, and the modes of their action and authority 
have been, and of right must be, the work of the legislature. The exist- 
ence of the judicial act itself, with its several 5 furnishes 
proof unanswerable on this point. The courts of the United States 
are all limited in their nature and constitution and have not the 
owers inherent in courts existing by prescription or by the common 
aw. 

Again in Rhode Island v. Massachusetts (12 Peters, 657) we 
read: 

It was necessarily left to the legislative power to organize the 
Supreme Court, to define its powers consistently with the Constitution 
and to its original jurisdiction, and to distribute the residue of tho 
judicial power between this and the inferior courts which it was bouad 
to ordain and establish, defining their respective powers, whether 
original or appellate, by which and how it should be exercised. In 
obedience to the injunction of the Constitution Congress exercised their 
power so far as they thought it necessary and proper, under the 
seventeenth clause of the eighth section, first article, for carrying into 
execution the powers vested by the Constitution in the judicial as well 
as all other departments and officers of the Government of the United 
States. (3 Wheat., 389.) No department could organize itself; the 
Constitution provided for the organization of the legislative power and 
the mode of its exercise, but it delineated only the great outlines of the 
judicial power (1 Wheat., 326; 4 Wheat., 407), leaving the details to 
Congress, in whom was vested by express delegation the power to pass 
all laws necessary and proper for carrying into execution all powers 
except thelr own. The distribution and appropriate exercise of the 
judicial power must therefore be made by laws pasei by Congress 
and can not be assumed by any other department, else, the power being 
concurrent in the legislative and judicial departments, a conflict be- 
tween them would be probable if not unavoidable under a constitution 
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of government which made it the duty of the judicial power to decide 
all cases in law or equity arising under it, or laws passed and treaties 
made by its authority. 

In the case of the Sewing Machine Companies (18 Wall., 553) 
the Supreme Court says: 

Circuit courts do not derive their 1 power immediately from 
the Constitution, as appears with sufficient explicitness from the Con- 
stitution Itself, as the first section of the third article provides that 
the judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court and in such inferior courts as Congress may from time to time 
ordain and establish.“ Consequently, the jurisdiction of the circuit 
courts in every case must depend upon some act of Congress, as it is 
clear that Congress, inasmuch as it possesses the power to ordain and 
establish all courts inferior to the Say amps Court, may also define 
their jurisdiction. Courts created by statute can have no jurisdiction in 
controversies between party and patty but such as the statute confers. 

Congress, it may be conceded, may confer such jurisdiction upon 
the circuit courts as it may see fit within the scope of the judicial 
power of the Constitution not vested in the Papreno Court, but as 
such tribunals are neither created by the Constitution nor is their 
jurisdiction defined by that instrument, it follows that, inasmuch as 
they are created by an act of Congress, it is necessary in every attempt 
to define their power, to look to tha: source as the means of ac- 
complishing that end. (Cary v. Curtis, 3 How., 245.) Federal judicial 
power, beyond all doubt, has its origin in the Constitution; but the 
organization of the 9 and the distribution of the subjects of 
jurisdiction among such inferior courts as Congress may from time to 
time ordain and establish, within the scope of the Judicial power, 
always have been and of right must be the work of the Congress. 


In United States v. Union Pacific Railroad Co. (98 U. S., 
569) the Supreme Court uses this language: 


The same article declares, in section 1, that this “ power shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as the Con- 
gress may from time to time ordain.” 

The discretion, therefore, of Congress as to the number, the character, 
the territorial limits of the courts among which it shall distribute this 
judicial power is unrestricted except as to the Supreme Court. That 
court has conferred on it by the same article of the Constitution a very 
limited original jurisdiction, namely: “In all cases affecting ambas- 
sadors, other public ministers and consuls, and cases in which a State 
shall bea party,“ and an ae urisdiction in all other cases to which 
the judicial power of the United States extends, with such exceptions 
and under such regulations as the Congress shall make. * * * 

We say, therefore, that, with the exception of the Supreme aurt the 
authority of Congress in creating courts and conferring on them all or 
so much or so little of the judicial power vested in the United States 
is unlimited by the Constitution. 

Congress has under this authority created several classes of courts. 
It has established by statute the district courts, the circuit courts, and 
the Court of Claims, and has conferred on each of these a defined 

ortion of the judicial power found in the Constitution and has regu- 
n Similar statutes the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
our 


Again, in Chicago, ete., Ry. Co. v. Whitton (13 Wall., 270) the 
Supreme Court said: 


The judicial power of the United States extends by the Constitution 
to controversies between citizens of different States as well as to cases 
arining under the Constitution, treaties, and laws of the United States, 
and the manner and conditions upon which that power shall be exer- 
cised, except as the original or appellate character of the jurisdic- 
tion is specially designated in the Constitution, as mere matters of 
legislative discretion. 


In Johnson Co. v. Wharton (152 U. S., 260) the Supreme Court 
said: 


The counsel for the plaintiff in error, in Support of his position. 
referred to the clause of the Constitution declaring that the judicial 
power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court and in 
such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to time o and 
establish, and to the clause providing that the judicial power of the 
United States shall extend to all cases in law or equity mentioned in 
that instrument. But except in the cases specially enumerated in the 
Constitution, and of which this court may take cognizance without an 
enabling act of Congress, the distribution of the judicial power of the 
United States among the courts of the United States is a matter entirely 
within the control of the legislative branch of the Government. 


And finally, because of its peculiar aptness, I quote from 
Holmes v. Goldsmith (147 U. S., 157), as follows: 


In Sheldon v. Sill (8 How., 441, 448) it was contended, in favor 
of the jurisdiction of the circuit court, that the provision in the 
judiciary act of 1789 inhibiting a suit by an assignee of a chose in 
action, cases where the assignor could not have sued, if no ee 
ment had been made, was invalid because it attempted to deprive 
the courts of the United States of the 3 power with which the 
Constitution had invested them; but this court, speaking through Mr. 
Justice Grier, said: 

“The eleventh section of the judicia 
diction of the circuit courts, restrains them from taking 
of any suit to recover the contents of any promissory note, or other 
chose in action, in favor of an assignee, unless a suit might have been 
one in such court to recover the contents, if no assignment had 

m made, except in cases of foreign bills of exchange.’ 

“The third article of the Constitution declares that the judicia) 
power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court and 
such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain and 
establish.’ The second section of the same article enumerates the 
cases and controversies of which the judicial power shall have cogni- 
zance, and among others, it specifies ‘controversies between citizens 
of different States.’ 

“Tt has been alleged that this restriction of the judiciary act, with 
regard to assignees of choses in action, is in conflict with this provi- 
sion of the Constitution and therefore void. 

“It must be admitted that if the Constitution had ordained and 
established the inferior courts and distributed to them their respective 
powers they could not be restricted or divested by Congress. But, 
as it has made no such distribution, one of two conseqhences mus 
result—either that each inferior court created by Congress must ex- 
ercise all the judicial powers not given to the Supreme Court, or that 


act, which defines the juris- 
eo ce 
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Congress, 1 * the power to establish the courts, must define their 
respective jurisdictions. ‘The first of these inferences has never been 
asserted and could not be defended with any show of reason, and, if 
not, the latter would seem to follow as a necessary co uence. And 
it would seem to follow also that, having a right to prescribe, Con 

may withhold from any court of its creation Jurisdiction of any of the 
enumerated controversies. Courts created by statute can have no 
jurisdiction but such as the statute confers. o one of them can assert 
a just claim to jurisdiction exclusively conferred on another or with- 
heid from all. 

“The Constitution has defined the limits of the judicial power of 
the United States, but has not prescribed how much of it shall be 
exercised by the circuit court; consequently the statute which does 
hers ai the limits of their jurisdiction can not be in conflict with the 

‘onstitution, unless it confers powers not enumerated therein.“ 

This doctrine has remained unchallenged and has been assumed for 
law in numerous cases. which it is unnecessary to cite, and a similar 
provision has been Inserted in the various acts defining the jurisdiction 
of the circuit courts, including, as we have seen, the act of August 13, 
1888, under which the present action was brought. 


No words of mine can add either force or clearness to these 
expositions of the law; nor is it necessary to multiply cases and 
quotations repeating the same doctrine. 

Those who oppose legislation of this character seek to escape 
the force of these reiterated declarations. by asserting that they 
hive to do solely with the question of jurisdiction and not with 
that of judichil power. They may find their answer in the 
language used. They concede that as to the inferior courts of 
the United States the jurisdiction comes from Congress, but 
persist in their claim that all judicial power flows directly from 
the Constitution. It is not always easy to understand just what 
distinction they draw between the terms “jurisdiction” and 
“jndicial power.“ Presumably they define judicial power as 
the power to hear and determine a cause and to enforce by 
appropriate process that determination; jurisdiction they would 
define as the right to exercise in a given case or at a given 
place this judicial power. Clearly, there has been great con- 
fusion in the use of these terms—a confusion from which the 
opponents of this bill are no more exempt than are the courts 
themselves. A few quotations will demonstrate by comparison 
the extent of this confusion on the part of the courts, e. g.: 


JUDICIAL POWER. 

By the judicial power of the courts is generally understood the power 
to hear and determine controversies between adverse parties and ques- 
tions n litigation. (State v. Le Clair, 86 Me., 522.) 

Judicial power is the power to construe and interpret the.Constitu- 
tion and the laws and make decrees determining controversies and is 
vested In the courts. (State v. Denny, 118 Ind., 382; People v. Sals- 
bury «(Mich.), 96 N. W., 939.) 

Judicial power is authority vested in some court officer or person to 
hear and ermine when e rights of persons or property, or the 
propriety of doing an act is the subject matter of adjudication. (Grider 
v. Tally, 77 Ala, 422.) 

Judicial power within the meaning of the Constitution may be de- 
fined to be that power by which judicial tribunals construe the Consti- 
tution, the laws enacted by Congress, the treaties made with forei 
powers or with Indian tribes, and determine the rights of parties in 
conformity with such construction. (Gilbert v. Priest. 65 Barb., 444.) 

Judicial power is the power which adjudicates upon and protects the 
rights and interests of individual citizens and to that end construes and 
applies the law. (Land Owners v. People, 113 III., 298.) 


JURISDICTION, 


If we may judge by judicial definitions, jurisdiction is much 
the same sort of thing. For instance: 

The term “ jurisdiction” when confined to the judicial department 
of the Government means the legal authority to administer justice. 
(Holmes v. Campbell, 12 Minn., 221.) 

Jurisdiction when applied to courts is defined to be the power to hear 
and determine a cause, (Whiteman v. Karsner, 20 Ala., 451.) 

‘The power to hear and determine a cause is jurisdiction. It is coram 
judice whenever a case is 8 which brings this power into action. 
(Holmes v. Oregon, étc., Co., 9 Fed., 229.) 

Jurisdiction, as the term is applied to courts, is the legal power of 
hearing and determining controversies. As the derivatives of the word 
import, it is the law declaring or speaking. (Huber v. Beck, 6 Ind. 


App., 47. 
PP rindiction is defined to be the authority of law to act officially in 
the matter then in hand. (Jones v. Brown, 54 Iowa, 74.) 

Jurisdiction may be defined to be the right to adjudicate concerning 
the subject matter in the given case. To constitute this there are three 
essentials: First, the court must have cognizance of the class of cases 
to which the one to be adjudged belongs; second, the proper parties 
must be present; third, the point decided must be in subject and effect 
within the issue. (Reynolds v. Stockton, 140 U. S., 254.) 

And so we might go on with endless quotations to demonstrate 
the difficulty which the courts have had in the uniform use of 
these words. In my humble judgment, much of the argument 
which has been based upon them is purely metaphysical, and 
much of it serves no better purpose than to help us toward an 
accurate definition. I am willing to concede that judicial power 
is the power to hear and determine the matter in controversy 
between the parties to a suit, and that jurisdiction is the right 
to exercise this power in a given case; but I none the less 
contend that, so far as the inferior courts of the United States 
are concerned, both their judicial power and their jurisdiction 
are within congressional control. So Congress may prescribe 
not only what causes these courts may hear, but how they may 
hear and to what evidence they shall listen; in what form 


their determination shall be expressed, how it shall be pre- 
served, and what effect shall be given to it; and it may say 
how, by what writ or process or penalty, their orders, judg- 
ments, and decrees may be enforced, and upon what evidence 
and by what method of investigation and trial a violation of 
= orders shall be punished. And then it may go on to set 
the limits of time and space of persons and subjects within and 
toward which these powers may be exerted. All these things 
the Congress has from time to time done without protest. 

We are told that judicial power involves the right to make 
effective such decree or judgment as the court may reach. On 
the law side this is to be done by writ of execution; on the 
chancery side by process of contempt or attachment, or by 
some other remedial writ, directed to the person of the litigant. 
Agreeing to this, I call attention to two decisions of the Supreme 
Court expressly holding that the writ of execution in the in- 
ferior courts of the United States, although an essential element 
of the judicial power, s under congressional control. 

In Wayman v. Southard (10 Wheat., 1) the Chief Justice 
delivered the opinion, and, among other things, said: 

The Constitution concludes its enumeration of granted powers with 
a clause authorizing Congress to make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers and 
all other powers yested by this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States or in any department or officer thereof. The judicial 
department is invested with jurisdiction in certain specified cases, in 
all which it has power to render judgment. That a wer to make 
laws for carrying into execution all the ju ents which the judicial 
department has power to pronounce is expressly conferred by this clause 
seems to be one of those plain pro tions which reasoning can not 
render plainer. The terms of the clause neither require nor admit of 
elucidation The courts, therefore, will only say that no doubt what- 
ever is entertained on the power of Congress over the subject. The 
only inquiry is, How far has this power been exercised? 

And after calling attention to the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth sections of the judicial act of 1789, 
giving to the courts power to issue writs necessary for the 
exercise of their jurisdiction and to make rules for the orderly 
conduct of business, the Chief Justice further says: 

It will not be contended that Congress can delegate to the courts 
or to any other tribunals powers which are strictly and exclusively 
1 lative. But Congress may certainly delegate to others powers 
which the legislature may rightfully exercise itself. Without goin 
further for examples, we will take that the legality of which the counse 
for the defendants admit. The seventeenth section of the judiciary act 
and the seventh section of the additional act empower the courts, 
respectively, to regulate their practice. It certainly will not be con- 
tended that this might not be done by conpra he courts, for ex- 
ample, may make rules ripa ha returning of writs and pi 
the filing of declarations and other pleadings, and other things of the 
same description. It will not be contended that these things might 
not be done by the legislature without the intervention of the courts, 
yet it is not alleged that the power may not be conferred on the judi- 
cial department. 

In the case of Bank of the United States v. Halstead (10 
Wheat., 51), decided at the same term, involving a cognate ques- 
tion, Mr. Justice Thompson, in delivering the opinion of the 
court, said: 

It can not certainly be contended with the least color of plausibili 
that Congress does not 828 the uncontrolled power to legislate wi 
respect both as to the form and effect of executions issued upon judg- 
ments recovered in the courts of the United States. The judic power 
would be incomplete and entirely inadequate to the purposes for which 


it was intended if, after the j ent, it could be arrested in its prog- 
ress and denied the right of enforcing satisfaction in any manner whic 


shall be by the laws of the United States. he authority to 


carry into complete effect the judgments of the courts necessarily re- 
sults, by_implication, from the power to ordain and establish such 
courts. But it does not rest altogether upon such implication, for ex- 
press authority is given to Congress to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution all the powers vested 
by the Constitution in the Government of the United States or In any 
department or officer thereof. The right of Congress, therefore, to regu- 
late the proceedings on executions and direct the mode and manner and 
out of what property of the debtor satisfaction may be obtained is not 
to be questioned, and the only inquiry is how far this power has 
exercised. * * There is no doubt that Congress might have legis- 
lated more specifically on the subject and declared what property sbould 
be subject to executions from the courts of the United States. But it 
does not follow that, because Congress might have done this, they neces- 
sarily must do it and can not commit the power to the courts of justice. 
Congress might regulate the whole practice of the courts if it was 
deemed expedient so to do; but this power is vested in the courts, and 
it never has occurred to anyone that it was a delegation of legislative 

wer. The power giyen to the courts over their process is no more 
han authorizing them to regulate and direct the conduct of the marshal 
in the execution of the process. It relates, therefore, to the ministerial 
duty of the officer and ee no more of legislative power than that 
discretionary authority intrusted to every department of the Government 
in a variety of cases. 


Could the power of Congress to regulate the mode and manner 
of exercising the judicial function be more clearly declared? 

How much legislation already on the statute books would 
perish if Congress were indeed as impotent as gentlemen would 
have us believe? Take by way of illustration the present use, 
or, rather, nonuse, of the writ of capias ad satisfaciendum. At 
the time the Constitution was adopted it was a writ in great 
use in all common-law courts. It constituted an integral part 
of the judicial power which they exercised for the enforcement 
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of their judgments. It so continued for many years after the 
adoption of the Constitution and the creation of the inferior 
courts; and yet in 1837 Congress passed an act, which has been 
since repeated and amplified in 1839, 1867, and 1878, to the 
effect that no person shall be imprisoned for debt in any State 
on process issuing from a court of the United States where by 
the law of such State imprisonment for debt has been or shall 
be abolished. The effect of this act, of course, was to debar 
the Federal courts from the use of a writ which they had pre- 
viously employed, and to-day imprisonment for debt is a thing 
unknown in the United States. 

It is frequently asserted that, whatever else may be done, 
Congress can not abolish in the Federal courts the distinction 
between procedure at law and in equity, but that this distinc- 
tion is crystallized in the Constitution itself, and that here at 
last is an impassable barrier to legislative activity. We need not 
pause to discuss this phase of the matter. It is enough to say 
that there is respectable authority to the contrary. The learned 
author of Street’s Federal Equity ie apa: a recent publication, 
has this to say: 

The mode of proceeding in equity cases dina on the contrary, contin- 
ued to be, Bo it was from the , in conformity with the common 
of be F bos courts. It is thus seen that during the entire history 
Ta i establishment there has 1 1 complete separa- 


roceedings at law and in equity, and the ve law 
ta nr 28 aiden of the Federal courts have — k — 5 entirely distmet 
from each other. 


„ legal development might have taken a very different 
If Congress had seen fit to do so it could certainly — broken 
awn m the a distinction between | and equitable remedies by establish- 
ing a system of wagner similar to that now prevailing in the code 
States, under which legal and equitable principles are administered dy 
the courts without reference to any distinction of remedies. There are 
expressions in some of the — — 9 of the arg courts from which 
one would infer that the distinction between th 
remedies is so firmly embedded in the Constitution tha 
be powerless to abolish the present system of pectin wale and establish 


nized. t this notion is unwarranted. The 2 
tion is —— to the effect that the judicial power o poe Soi: of the 
United States shall extend to cases both at law and in This 
means that those gen es rts shall have the 3 to adjudicate. x zuts in- 
vol egal an . princip nothing in the 

recognition of the distinctio! 


practice and hae ree! themselves. W 

courts were — E modern 5 in e had 
been undertaken. Those who made the law 

n bea’ ot tal ANAE sehen at TONICA cham that in w 
of remedies are administered — As a consequence they estab- 
lished the a of the Federal courts on the double basis. 

If Co should ever undertake to remodel the procedure of the 
Federal courts so as to impair the distinction between legul and equit- 
able remedies, it would be necessary ae to safeguard the consti- 
oi right to a jury trial guaranteed by the seventh amendment. 
For instance, it would not be permissible to impair that — pr by any 
3 a demand for equitable 5 with a purely legal claim, as 


to whi the eet to a jury trial Separate proceedings 8 
here be necessar: Rag as ex erience has shown, the right to a jury 
trial can be pro ed under code system of procedure as well as 
under the ancient — received s em now in in the Federal 
courts. That Congress has emy — 5 under Constitution to 


fire courts created by it, in which 
ction between actions at. law and suits in equity would be 
abolished, is amply shown in the legislation pertaining to judicial 
system of the Territories. Plainly the seventh amendment does not 18 
tempt to regulate matters of pines or practice. Its aim is not to 
reserve mere matters of form and procedure, but substance of right. 
long as this substance of right is preserved the procedure by which 
this result is reached is wholly within the discretion of Congress. 


REGULATION OF PROCEEDINGS IN CONTEMPT. 


But, addressing ourselves more especially to the topic covered 
by this bill, we can find in Ex parte Robinson (19 Wall., 505) 
express authority in its support. The oft-quoted language of 
the court in that case is as follows: 

The wer—i. e., to punish for contempt—has been limited ‘and 
defined by the act of Congress, March 2, 1831, and the act in terms 
bra gro to all courts. Whether it can be held to limit the authority = 

Supreme Court, vrc derives its existence and 


wers from 
Constitution, ps be a matter of doubt, but 


map poraa t it applies to 
the circuit and dis ey Courts there can be no question. These courts 
— erented by act 


of Congress. eir ers and duties d d upon 
act calling them into existence ce ak uent acts extooding oF 
kmtting their jurisdiction. 


The act of 1831 15 therefore to them the 
law speci se tia 3 eae eases in which summary punishment for contempt 
may be icted. 
The gentlemen opposing the present bill attempt to dispose of 
this decision by declaring that this language of the court is 
mere obiter. I think an inspection of the case will readily show 
that the question was fairly raised by the record and that the 
decision is authoritative. Certainly it has been universally so 
received by courts, commentators, and the legal profession. 
For instance, Mr. Rapalje, in his work on Contempt (sec. 11, 
p. 13), citing and relying upon this case, says: 
This power being necessary to the very existence of the court as such; 
— 1 lature has no right to take it away or hamper its free exer- 
his is undoubted! true in the case of a court created by the 
Goustitution. Ön the other hand, the circuit and district 
the Unitea ‘States being creatures 0¹ Congress, their powers 
and duties depend upon the act calling them into existence or subse- 
quent acts extending or limiting their jurisdiction, 


establish a system of procedure. $ 
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In Willoughby on the Constitution (sec. 748) we read: 


That, generally ing, the power to punish for contempt is In- 
herent in courts is beyond question. It may, however, be argued that 
where the existence 8 9 W of a court are wholly within the 
control of the legisi as is the case with inferior Federal 
courts, . est iets in the 7i slature to determine the circumstances 
under which Somer may be held to have been committed, the ro 
of trial therefor, and the 1 which, upon conviction, ma 
inflicted. The wer has, indeed, in a measure pon Se iee by 
Con, which, by law ae March 2, 1831, limited the eo — yin t powers 
of the Federal — — to three classes of cases: (1) T re there 
has bean misbehavior in the presence of the court or gee near E thereto as 
to interfere with the orderly performance of its duties; (2) where there 
has been 3 of an officer of the court with reference to official 
transactions; and (3) where there has ience or resistance 
to any lawful writ, process, order, rule, decree, or command of the 


court. 
The constitutionality of this law does not seem to have been ques- 
be questioned whether it could constitutional 


tioned, but it age 
be held to control the Supreme Court, which derives its existence and 


much of its jurisdiction directly from the Constitution. 

The decisions in the States of Virginia and West Virginia, 
sometimes referred to in support of the contrary opinion, are, 
instead, express authority for the proposition that while the 
legislature may not interfere with courts created by the Consti- 
tution, its power is plenary as to those courts created by itself. 

The agitation surrounding the impeachment trial of Judge 
Peck, which induced the Federal statute of 1831, was not with- 
out its effect in the State of Virginia, where an act somewhat 
similar was passed, and, upon the creation of the State of West 
Virginia, found its way into the statute law of that State and 
there remains. This act provides for a trial by jury in certain 
contempt cases, and in 1834, in the case of Commonwealth v. 
Deskins (4 Leigh, 685) the Supreme Court of Appeals of Vir- 
ginia held it to be a valid limitation upon the power of the 
inferior courts of that State. The constitution of the State of 
Virginia was at that time similar in form or effect to the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

In Carter’s case (96 Va., 791), decided in 1899, certain 
changes which had occurred in the constitution of the State of 
Virginia in the meantime and in the status of its courts are 
fully set forth. So far from supporting the argument against 
this measure, that case, upon inspection, will be found to be 
entirely consonant with the earlier decision and with the case 
of In re Robinson. Let me read a portion of the opinion: 


With respect to the case of 5 v. Deskins it a 
it arose, and was decided, under the constitution of 182 
na article of that instrument it is 

shall be in a reme court o 
as the legislature may 
gors thereof, in the Can cou 


rs that 
In 


and in justices of the any 
ction as shall be deemed necessary 


a TA 5 courts and 1 the trates who may belong to the 
corporate The eee gf these tribunals, and of the judges 


a S, courts, and The 22 iction of these 
tribunals and of the judges thereo reof, except so far as the same is con- 
ferred by this constitution, shall be regulated by law.” 

Article VI, section 1, of the constitution now in force, provides: 
“There shall be a supreme oak of appeals, circuit courts, and coun 
courts. The 3 of these tribunals and of the judges thereo: 
ex so as the same is conferred by this constitution, shall be 

ted — il In ͤ a subsequent portion of the instrument cor- 
poration courts are also provided for the cities of the State. These 
courts do not derive their existence from the legislature. They are 
called into by the constitution itself, the same authority Thich 
creates the 1 ture and the whole framework of State government. 


Later, in discussing Ex parte Robinson, the court says: 


Reliance was oo by counsel for plaintiff in error upon a class 
of cases of which Ex parte Robinson (19 Wall., 505) may be con- 
sidered*typical. In that case pe age np had, in the’ most summary man- 
ner, without the o 8 defense, been stricken from the roll of 
attorneys by the District Court for the Western District of Arkansas. 
He applied ae the Supreme Court for a mandamus, which is the ap- 
pro ropeiate re medy to restore an pg Al who has been disbarred, and 
that court held: Mr. Justice Field delivering the opinion, that the 
agg trot to au for contempts is inherent in all courts; its existence 
o the preservation of order in 3 proceedings, and to 
the 5 of the judgments, orders, and writs of the courts, and, 
consequently, to the due administration of justice. The moment the 
courts of the United States were eure — existence and invested with 
ction over any subject they of power. But 
the power has been limited and d defined by the act of Congress of 
March 2, 1831,” and the court declared that there could be no question 
as to its ap lication to the circuit and district courts. “These courts 
were created by act of Congress. Their ers and duties depend upon 
the act calling them into existence or subsequent acts extending or lim- 
—— their jurisdiction. The act of 1831 is, therefore, to them the law 
— ‘in be, uche the cases in which summary punishment for contempts may 
n 


to the Constitution of the United States, we find that it 
2 t the “ judicial power of the United States shall be vested 
in one — Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish.” This language is the equiva- 
lent of that found in our Constitutions prior to that of 1851, herein- 
before quoted. The inferior Federal courts and their jurisdiction are 
the creatures of Congress, and not of the Constitution. 
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It will thus be seen that Carter's case is typical of those cases 
defending the power of purely constitutional courts. 

In the State of West Virginia this contempt act of 1830, or 
its lineal descendant, with its provision for jury trial, was dis- 
cussed by the Supreme Court of Appeals of that State in the 
case of Frew v. Hart (24 W. Va., 416) and was held by reason 
of its phraseology not to be applicable to that court. There is 
no doubt, however, that the court would have held itself to be 
created by the Constitution and beyond legislative control if 
the necessity for such a holding had arisen. 

But in the later case of State v. McClaugherty (33 W. Va.. 
250 [1889]) the same act was considered with reference to the 
circuit and inferior courts and held to be constitutional and 
binding. Among other things the court said: 


But It is insisted for the State that the aforesaid statute is uncon- 
stitutional and void. It is said that if the legislature can limit the 
courts in their jurisdiction of contempts and regulate their practice 
therein, or in relation to the control of attorneys, it can wipe out that 
urisdiction altogether or render it useless for practicable purposes. 
he statute is, it seems to me, simply a regulation of the proceedings 
and not a limitation upon the jur ction of the courts in contempt 
cases, In Ex rte Frew & Hart (24 W. Va., 416) this court held 
that this statute was not intended to apply to contempts committed 
against the Supreme Court of Appeals, and that that court had the 
ower to punish summarily both direct and constructive contempts. 
ut the opinions of the court in that case draw a distinction between 
contempts in that court and in the circuit courts. In the former the 
power to punish summarily both direct and constructive contempts is 
a necessity, while such is not the case in the latter courts. “In the 
class of constructive contempts mentioned in section 30, the punishment 
of which in any manner is, as we have shown, absolutely denied to the 
appellate court, the inferior courts still have under the statute an 
eficient means of punishing. They have the right at any time to call 
before them both grand and petit juries, and under the statute they 
may with but little delay—almost as summarily as before the statute— 
punish such contempts. The statute as to such courts may well be 
regarded as a regulation and 1 a necessary and proper limita- 
tion. (Deskins case, 4 Leigh, 685; Ex parte Robinson. 19 Wall., 505.) 
But this is very different in regard to the appellate court. It is de- 
prived of all power to punish such contempts in any manner as con- 
tempts or otherwise.” Va., 476, 477.) For these reasons and 
upon the authorities cited we hold the said statute constitutional and 
valid as a regulation of the manner by which contempts shall be pun- 
ished in the circuit courts of this State. From this conclusion it fol- 
lows that the circuit court had no power to issue the rule for the 
alleged contempt of the defendant in this case. 

And again, in the case of State v. Hansford (43 W. Va., 773; 
1897) the Supreme Court of Appeals of West Virginia reiterated 
this finding and declared that: 


The common-law power of all courts. except the supreme court of 
appeals, to punish for contempt summarily—that is, without indictment 
and jury—is curtailed by section 27, chapter 147, Code 1891. Sum- 
mary punishment, as at common law, can be imposed by such other 
courts only in cases therein allowed. 

Reading the decisions at large, it is easy to see that the courts 
have not welcomed any restraint upon their power to punish for 
contempt, and this whether the limitation went to the character 
of the contempt committed or to the procedure through which 
guilt should be determined and punishment inflicted. The vigor- 
ous language in which this resentment is sometimes shown can 
be explained, as I believe, not upon the theory of a pride of 
power or a desire on the part of the judges to magnify their 
authority, but rather by the more commendable motive which 
every public officer must feel to transmit to his successor in 
office undiminished the power which the law has lodged in him. 
Every public officer is in a sense a trustee of the office which he 
holds, and as such, it is but natural, and indeed but proper, 
that he should not voluntarily relinquish any of the powers 
attaching to it. But waiving all mere expressions of individual 
sentiment and looking to the points decided by the different 
cases, it is entirely possible, I think, to harmonize them all. 
Certain well-settled rules may be deduced. They are as follows: 

First. That punishment for contempt without a jury is due 
process of law, and in the absence of a yalid statute there is no 
right to demand a trial by jury in such cases. i 

This will at once be seen to be entirely foreign to the question 
under consideration. To hold that the Constitution does not 
ex vi termini give this right does not of itself forbid the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government to confer it. Under this class 
fall such cases as In re Debs, 158 U. S., 594; Eilenbecker v. 
District Court, 134 U. S., 31; In re Terry, 128 U. S., 289; Ex 
parte Savin, 131 U. S., 267; Tinsley v. Anderson, 171 U. S., 101; 
Ex parte Cuddy, 131 U. S., 208; and many others. 

Second. Where the court is one created by the Constitution 
or the organic law the legislative branch can neither— 

(a) Define the acts constituting contempts; nor 

(b) Provide a jury to try them. 

Nearly all the cases which have been cited by those opposing 
the proposed bill belong to this class. Among such cases, for 
instance, are: 

HALE v. THE STATE (55 OHIO, 210). 

Here it was held that there was no power in the legislature 
to restrict constitutional courts in the matter of contempt, but 
the court put as a query and left undecided the power of the 


legislature over courts created by it. This case did not involve 
a jury statute, but a limitation as to the subject matter of 
contempt. T 

WATSON V. WILLIAMS (36 MISS., 331, 1855). 2 

The only question presented in this case was whether or not 
courts of probate possessed the power to punish for contempt, 
there being no express provision of this sort in the act under 
which they were created. It was held that the very fact that 
they were courts, and as such must possess the power to eu- 
force decorum in their presence and obedience to their decrees, 
tnvolved the right to punish for contempt as a right inherent 
in all courts. The case does not touch, except by inference, 
the question at issue here. 

NICHOLS v. JUDGE (130 MICH., 187, 1902). 

In this case the question arose of the right to limit the power 
of a municipal court to punish for contempt. This municipal 
court was created by the legislature, but in the act of its creation 
was expressly given the same powers enjoyed by circuit courts, 
which in turn were created by the Constitution. The court held 
that the circuit courts, being constitutional courts, were not sub- 
ject to limitation, and that municipal courts, under the act 
creating them, enjoyed the same immunity; but the court says: 


Undoubtedly the legislature bas the right to limit control over con- 
tempts in those courts which are of its own creation. (Ex parte Rob- 
inson, 19 Wall, 510.) * > For if the legislature in creating the 
court in question had used any language from which it could be in- 
ferred that in 3 it it intended to limit its power over con- 
tempt it would undoubtedly be held valid. It did not choose to do so, 
but, on the contrary, it did choose to give it all the powers which were 
conferred by the Constitution upon the circuit court in all those mat- 
ters intrusted to its jurisdiction. 


SMITH V. SPEED (11 OKLA., 95, 1910). 

Holds the Oklahoma statute, somewhat similar to the one 
under consideration, to be inapplicable to those courts named 
in the organic law, or to the judges of the same in chambers. 
The decision is expressly based upon the ground that the courts 
draw their existence and powers from the organic law. 

STATE v. SHEPPERD (177 MO., 205 [1903]). 

This case is quite similar, if not identical, to the case of 
State v. Frew & Hart (24 W. Va., 416). 

In both cases a libel had been committed upon the supreme 
court of the State, which was a court created by the constitu- 
tion, and in each case the court held that the legislature had 
no power by statute to remove libelens and contemptuous 
publications from the list of those contempts punishable by the 
Supreme Court, the express ground being that their power was 
5 from the Constitution itself and not from the legisla- 

ure. 

Third. Where the court is not one created by the Constitu- 
tion or organic law, but by the legislative power, the same powet 
which created the court may define the acts constituting con- 
tempt and prescribe the manner of their trial and punishment. 

To this effect are the cases I have already referred to, and 
it is on this principle that the bill under consideration is 
founded. 

This would seem to be the conclusion of the whole matter— 
the district courts of the United States, though authorized by 
the Constitution, are created by Congress; to them Congress 
may intrust so much of judicial power and such scope of juris- 
diction as it may choose, and from them Congress may with- 
draw at its pleasure any or all of the power and authority it 
has so deposited. 

Of course, it may be said that a court must always remain 
a court, and as such must have the power to enforce its judg- 
ments and decrees. Were Congress to create a body having the 
power to investigate questions, but with no power to carry into 
effect its conclusions, such a body, perhaps, would not be a 
court, no matter if Congress chose to call it so. And if Con- 
gress were to take away from the district courts, whether in 
law or in equity, all the power to enforce their judgments and 
decrees, the name might remain but the substance would have 
disappeared. But will eyen the most prejudiced opponent of 
trial by jury in contempt cases contend that provision for such 
a trial is equivalent to the abolition of all power to carry out 
the court’s decrees? Such a contention would assume— 

First. That the word “court” is synonymous with “ judge,” 
and that any power taken from the judge is necessarily taken 
from the court. 

Second. That because a jury is charged to investigate the 
facts, the commission of a contempt would therefore cease to 
be punishable. 

The mere statement of these propositions is enough to show 
without further argument how utterly untenable they are. 

THE SUBSTITUTE MEASURE, 

I desire to say just a word in conclusion with reference to 

the measure presented as a substitute by the minority of the 
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committee. Instead of providing for a trial by jury, it permits 
the accused to demand the substitution of another judge. I 
desire simply to call attention to the fact that such a substitu- 
tion is already provided for by the existing law, and the substi- 
tute bill therefore not only fails to furnish any additional relief. 
but is wholly unnecessary. I call attention to section 21 of 


the act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 


judiciary, passed March 3, 1911, known as “The Judicial Code.” 
It is in the following language: 1 

Whenever a party to any action or proceeding, civil or criminal, shall 
make and file an affidavit that the judge before whom the action or pro- 
ceeding is to be tried or heard has a personal bias or prejudice either 
against him or in favor of any opposite party to the suit, such judge 
shall proceed no further therein, but another judge shall be designated 
in the manner In the section last p ing, or chosen In the manner 
prescribed in section 23, to hear such matter. Every such affidavit 
shall state the facts and the reasons for the belief that such bias or 
prejudice exists, and shall be filed not less than 10 days before the be- 
sinning of the term of the court, or cause shall be shown for the 
‘allure to file it within such time. o party shall be entitled in any 
case to file more than one such affidavit; and no such affidavit shall be 
filed unless accompanied by a certificate of counsel of record that such 
affidavit and application are made in good faith. The same proceedings 
shall be had ‘when the peer shall file with the clerk of the 
court a certificate that deems himself unable for any reason to pre- 
side with absolute impartiality in the pending suit or action. 

I take it to be perfectly clear that the words “ action or pro- 
ceeding” used in this statute cover every form of judicial ac- 
tivity, including proceedings in contempt. No broader words 
could have been used. 

I therefore trust, Mr. Speaker, that it will be the pleasure of 
the House to reject the bill offered as a substitute and to adopt 
without amendment the bill which the majority of the com- 


mittee have approved, 
Good Roads and How to Build Them. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM SULZER, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 12, 1912. 


Mr. SULZER said: 

Mr. Speaker: Just a few words about good roads—a matter 
of much moment to all the people of our country. 

The plain people of the land are familiar with the truths of 
history. They know the past. They realize that often the 
difference between good roads and bad roads is the difference 
between profit and loss. Good roads have a money value far 
beyond our ordinary conception. Bad roads constitute our-great- 
est drawback to internal development and material progress. 
Good roads mean prosperous farmers; bad roads mean aban- 
doned farms, sparsely settled country districts, and congested 
populated cities, where the poor are destined to become poorer. 

Good roads mean more cultivated farms and cheaper food 
products for the toiler in the cities; bad roads mean poor trans- 
portation, lack of communication, high prices for the neces- 
saries of life, the loss of untold millions of wealth, and idle 
workmen seeking employment. Good roads will help those who 
cultivate the soil and feed the multitudes, and whatever aids 
the producers and the farmers of our country will increase our 
wealth and our greatness and benefit all the people. 

We can not destroy our farms without final decay. They 
are to-day the heart of our national life and the chief source 
of our material greatness. Tear down every edifice in our 
cities and labor will rebuild them, but abandon the farms and 
our cities will disappear forever. 

One of the crying needs in this country, especially in the 
South and West, is good roads. The establishment of good 
roads would, in a measure, solve the question of the high price 
of food and the increasing cost of living. By reducing the cost 
of transportation it would enable the farmer to market his pro- 
duce at a lower price and at a larger profit at the same time. It 
would bring communities closer together and in touch with the 
centers of population, thereby facilitating the commerce of ideas 
as well as of material products. 

When the agricultural production alone of the United States 
for the past 11 years totals $80,000,000,000, a sum that staggers 
the imagination, and when we consider that it cost more to take 
this product from the farm to the railway station than from such 
station to the American and European markets, and when 
the saving in cost of moving this product of agriculture over 
good highways instead of bad would have built a million miles of 
good roads, the incalculable waste of bad roads in this country is 
shown to be of such enormous proportions as to demand imme- 


diate reformation and the exercise of the wisest and best 
statesmanship. 

But great as is the loss to transportation, mercantile, indus- 
trial and farming interests, incomparably greater is the mu- 
terial loss to the women and children and the social life, a 
matter as important as civilization itself. The truth of the 
declaration of Charles Sumner, 50 years ago, that “the two 
greatest forces for the advancement of civilization are the 
schoolmaster and good roads,” is emphasized by the experience 
of the intervening years and points to the wisdom of a union of 
the educational, commercial, transportation, and industrial inter- 
ests of our country in aggressive action for good roads. 

Mr. Speaker, that is all I care to say now on this subject. 
However, I ask unanimous consent to print in the RECORD 
relevant data concerning good roads. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is granted. 

The data follows: 


RESOLUTIONS UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED AT THE FIFTH NATIONAL GOOD 
ROADS CONGRESS, NEW ORLEANS, MAY 16, 1912. 

The Fifth National Good Roads Congress in session at New Orleans, 
La., heartily indorses the objects and work of the National Good Roads 
Association. These objects are clearly defined in the original articles of 
association unanimously adopted at Chicago when the association was 
1 in the year 1900, and are as follows: 

rst. To associate all agricultural, transportation, industrial, com- 
mercial, educational, and religious organizations and individuals who 
are in sympathy with the -roads movement in a universal demand 
for the 3 improvement of public roads and streets. 

Second. To secure better results from the millions of dollars an- 
gy E EA upon the public roads and streets. 

Third. To have established in all States and Territories highway de- 
partments with practical en ng supervision. 

Fourth. To secure thoron, teaching of highway engineering in all 
universities and agricultural colleges. 

Fifth. To utilize all able-bodied tramps, vagrants, paupers, prisoners, 
—— 1 in preparing materials and building public roads a 
streets. 

Sixth. To secure State and National aid for the construction and 
maintenance of permanent public roads for this and future generations. 

We urge approach Republican and Democratic national conventions 
to declare unequivs tes national aid for construction and mainte- 
nance of post roads. e believe that national highways could wisely 
be built and maintained by the National Government con g the 
capital of every State and Territory with the National Capital. That 
State highways should be built a: maintained by the several States 
connecting the State capital with the county seat of — 9 county. . 

We condemn the principle of the rider to the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill which 1 passed the National House of Representatives 

ively, $25, $20, and Ri per mile per annum by the 
Government as so-called compensation for the use of the 
public highways. We believe if this tystem be adopted it will pret 4 
seriously delay reasonable national aid for highway construction an 
maintenance, such as has been advocated by the National Good Roads 
Association for the 12 years of its existence, and we ask such reason- 
able appropriations by the National Congress and the several States as 
will insure the construction and maintenance under Federal supervision 
of a system of public highways worthy of the name. 

We rejoice at the participation of the women of Louisiana in this 
congress, 


{From the New Orleans Daily Picayune, May 19, 1912.] 
WOMEN RALLY TO GOOD ROADS—TAKE GLORIOUS PART IN GOOD ROADS 
CONGRESS—NOT ONLY SHOW THOROUGH KNOWLEDGD OF SUBJECT FUT 
JOIN THE LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION FORMED HERE—NATIONAL CONVEN- 
TIONS CALLED UPON TO PLATFORM CAUSE. 


The women had charge of the two best sessions of the National Good 
Roads Congress yesterday. In the forenoon Mrs. J. C. Matthews, of the 
executive committee of the National Federation of Women's Clubs, pre- 
sided, and in the evening Mrs. Roydan Douglas, of the State Federation. 

The forenoon session was a sparkling innovation from the ordinar, 
humdrum of such conyentions. The hall was filled with ladies an 
was a flower garden of pretty hats and faces. The meeting hummed 
from start to finish with human interest and attractiveness. President 
Jackson paid a high compliment to the efficiency of the organized women 
of the country, and Mrs. Meehan said that the compliment was taken in 
good faith, as the women believed they deserved it. 

The addresses of Miss Sophie 


ee , it was a model meeting. 
Wright, Mrs. Edward Graham, Mrs. Meehan, and Mrs. Edgar Cahn 
kept everyone interested to the highest degree. Harry Gamble, secretary 
of the State conservation commission, gave a splendid talk on the effect 
of good roads in keeping pea le in the rural districts and the necessity 
of protecting the country by keeping people out of the cities. 

he forenoon session was opened with prayer by Rev. George Kent. 
8 Machado sang, and later Miss Nellie Ready performed on 

e n. 

Mrs. Matthews, in opening the meeting, spoke of the appropriate- 
ness of the club women partict ating in the good roads movement and 
of the effect of roads on the life of the people. This effect, she said, 
did not seem to have been realized, and if the women could assist it 
would be an important work for them, and she felt sure that she could 
pledge them to help. 

Mrs. Matthews presented President Arthur Jackson, who said that 
he was delighted to see so many women there, and added “ confiden- 
tially ” that there were more women at yesterday's session than there 
had been men at any session. He was convin that the good roads 
movement was now on the highway to success, as the women were in 
it, and no other instrumentality can compare for efficiency and po- 
tency with the General Federation of Women's Clubs. 

Mr. Jackson referred to the active interest of Mrs. Matthews and 
other ladies and said that at the biennial meeting of the Federation of 
Women's Clubs at San Fran no more important matter than par- 
ticipation in the good roads movement could come up. He commented 
on ty of improving the roads in Louisiana, and denounced 
the condition of Illinois roads. 

A telegram from Gov. Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, told how that 
State is taking hold of good-roads work. It has built 87 miles at a 
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cost of $830,000 recently, and in 20 years 1,600 miles have been added 
te the roads at a cost of $3,250,000. 

Mrs. Matthews explained that all women's clubs had been made hon- 
orary members of thr National Good Roads Association, and told of 
8 that good roads have on churches, schools, and sociological 
conditions. 

Mr. Gamble said that conservation touches the road question and 
that the commission in its report has featured the conservation of 
country life. The first thing necessary to this is building country 
roads. In his parish, Winn, a 5-mill tax has been voted. which yields 
only $20,000, and not very much can be done in a large parish with 
that amount. The an must help the counta It is not enough that 
it pays a one-fourth-mill tax for country roads. The commission takes 
the ground that the city, for the safety of tbe Government and Nation, 
must join the country and reverse the former conditions by aiding the 
country at tbe expense of the city. The city has sapped the country 
of its manhood and womanhood, and the youth of the country can not 
be kept at home except that the country is built up and made at- 
tractive and profitable. First, the city should come forward and help 
build these roads. Returns to the land is now a political question of 
the greatest importance. People must go back to the country or the 
burden will be heavy on the cities. It may take money to help build 
it up, bat it will be ten times cheaper than to solve the social problem 
by guns and cannon. We have got to stop the tide of discontent and 
socialism, and the city must help send these people that are doing it 
no good back to the country, and one of the most important means is 
to build good roads. 

The young people have been educated from the land to the cities, 
where they try the various isms and can not succeed. In this work the 
women can render important help. 

Miss Sophie B. Wright was introduced as the foremost citizen of New 
Orleans, and spoke on the effect of— 


GOOD ROADS ON EDUCATION. 


She said that the woman who goes out into the country and teaches 
and touches the life of the child as near God as anyone can be, and 
she drew a beautiful ideal 1 of the teacher, the child, and the 
mother. The difficulty and loss of time and ambition by the impossl- 
bility of regular attendance at school in the country was explained. 
Good roads mean longer school sessions, better pupils, and better citi- 
zens, Women teachers are golug to make the State great and glorious. 
Monuments should be built in the lifetime of a person and no finer 
monument could be made than the kind that will op the fellow next 
to you. The building of roads affords markets for the supplies that 
1 the workers and the animals ased, and no finer thing could be 
done than to build a road between two cities. 

Mrs. Meehan took up the economic side of the problem and compared 
the cost of 39 cents for hauling over dirt roads with 8 cents over sand 
clay and 10 over broken stone. In this State, where we have the dirt 
roads, we have the most expensive kind, and there is a tremendous 
expenditure of time, energy, and power. Women are true conserva- 
tionists from the experience acquired in the home. Mrs. Meehan said 
that the bond Issues made by the States seemed to be handled without 
definite plans and there was a great waste geen tO Trained and 
efficient young men are needed for highway construction, and one of 
the plans should be the encouragement of a department to teach high- 
way 8 „ not only for young men, but young women. 

rs. E. Graham spoke of the effect of good roads on rural schools. 
She said that the growth of a State is measured by the condition of 
its roads, as the United States is judged 70 the progress of its cities 
and States. Roads are the pathways to all kinds of educational de- 
velopment. She explained how in former times country people spent. 
long months of lonesomeness when the roads were impassable. 
the railroads brought relief and the rural free delivery bajeg, Good 
roads arè important in connection with the parish schools. ho soil in 
this State is such that roads can not had unless they are sur- 
faced with other material. The difference in the advantages of chil- 
dren in city and country was pointed out and the consequent over- 
crowding of cities. Many people would be glad to raise their children 
in the country if there were facilities. There is a State compulsory 
school law now before the legislature, and if it passes there will be 


immediate need of exe roads. 
Mrs. Edgar M. Cahn spoke on good roads from a legislative stand- 
oint. She pointed out the better advanta that small settlements 
erived from being near roadways, and said that the condition of a 
country was judged by the condition of its roads and the progress of 
countries is marked by their development. She spoke of the first great 
road builder—Rome—and quoted the saying, “All roads lead to Rome.“ 
Work that Rome did in England 1,500 years ago is the foundation for 
the system of roads that exists to-day. The same thing was done in 
Gaul. France calls on the world to look on her roads. Every little 
hamlet is connected with the center of her world—Paris. To-day the 
8 of France are the most satisfied and prosperous in the world. 
hey are in touch with the world and the world comes in touch with 
them, and the lonesomeness that makes the country irksome is gone. 
Krane has built and maintains roads in such a way as to be a model 
or us. 

Mrs. Cahn spoke of the need of uniform e by all States, 
capped by national legislation in building as well as maintaining roads. 
The importance of roads In connection with trade is so obvious 
that it needs no argument. The merchant knows that he can sell easier 
to the man on a road, and the farmer knows that the easier and 
gom he gets his products to the market the more he makes on them. 

rs. Cahn told of the general legislation that Canada is adopting for 
road building, both nationally and in the Provinces, and the return 
of annual profits that results from such work, as though the State had 
bought itself an „ 

She also referred to the work that the United States Government has 
done in bye} and caring for roads in the Philippines, and said that 
if it could do this so far away, it ought to do it at home. Is the Nation’s 
far vision better than its near? Is is a matter to refer to the Sen- 
ators and Representatives. It is the duty of the Government to pro- 
vide roads for mail service and schools and to make education a desire 
rather than a struggle. She also said that the 3 River should 
be made a highway, kept in its bounds of roadway by the National 
Government and prevented from ever again causing the cry for hel 
from the people of the valley or the devastation of an improperly care 
for highway that has flowed beyond its borders. 

Mrs. Laura B. Evans, of Taylorsville, III., was to have spoken, but 
could not come, and Mrs. Adele Parker Kendall, of Chicago, also wired 
that she was prevented from attending. The telegrams were read by 
Miss Maude E. Jones. 

After the meeting a number of the ladies signed their names as 
members of the Louisiana Good Roads Association. 

The ladies were given an automobile ride after the meeting. 


The meeting last night was attended by a hall full of women and a 
number of men. It was very enthusiastic. Mrs. Roydan Douglas, presl- 
dent of the Louisiana Federation of Women's Clu presided. Sbe. 
urged all the clubs to pull together for roads, and said she ho; 
to establish a department for the work through the civic leagues in this 
city, Baton Rouge, Shreveport, Alexandria, Lafayette, and other places, 
The women are willing to take up any work that will benefit the State. 
The general federation, with its 800,000 women, is in the work, and 
results are bound to be 333 

President Jackson was introdu and read a letter from Mrs. Annie 
Mimms Wright, of Jackson, president of the n Federation of 
Women's Clubs, in which she said that good roads should interest all 
citizens, both in cities and in the country. The relation of city dwell- 
ers to those in the country is one of equal dependence, and high- 
ways are as necessary to one as the other. In the country there is ab- 
solute ep pred of women on State highways if tbey are not to be cut 
off from facilities for social roo gage Mrs. Wright said that she had 
appointed a committee to take up the good roads in Mississippi and 
report at the 1 of the State federation of Mrs. 
C. W. Covington, of Hazelhurst; Mrs. Lide, of Corinth; Mrs. William 
Lott, of Meridian; Mrs. II. W. Burkhardt. of Coffeeville; and Mrs. 
Charles Hays, of Hattiesburg. 

Mr. Jackson said that as scon as the women of the State demanded 
legislation with reasonable appropriations for roads it would be secured. 

He said that it was remarkable that a few individuals had to sub- 
scribe the money to build a road here that Delongs to the N 
and that if Louisiana spent $10,000 a mile on roads it would amount to 
$100, goa per mile. He read a letter from his friend CHAMP CLARK. 
who could not come. He had to be at Congress, where he had missed 
but one day since 1909. . 

Miss Agnes Morris, of the State federation and the fcultural De- 

5 gave a very amusing address on the good roads and country 

e problem, 

Ales Kate Gordon also spoke in a very interesting manner of the 
good-roads problem and the help of the women in its solution. 

Mrs. J. Creighton Matthews and other ladies also spoke. 


GET RIGHT ON THE GOOD-ROADS QUESTION. 


{Address of R. C. Penfield, president of the American Clay Machinery 
Co., Bucyrus, Ohio. Delivered before the Fifth National Good Roads 
Congress at New Orleans May 15 to 19.] 


There is no longer any question as to the United States needing good 
Rong If the people want them and insist upon them, they will get 

Few people know that in the one item of hauling the wheat crop of 
this country we are losing annually $9,000,000 Because of the bad 


roads. 

Think of the good roads that nine million annual loss would build. 

And there are other places where we are | g larger sums because 
of bad roads. 

Government statistics, which can be relied upan; show that the annual 
road-repair bill of the United States runs into the billions of dollars 
and even then we do not haye “good roads.“ This annual repair bill 
is frightful. It is apparent that it is practically thrown away, because 
if roads were made proof against repairs we would save the larger part 
of this vast amount. 

igures which may be relied upon have been compiled to show that 
the annual amount wasted on repairing roads in the United States 
would in five years be sufficient to build every road in the country of 
such a quality as would make them repair pron Think of what this 
means. By stopping the wasted repair drain for five years we would 
get roads which would need no repairs in an ordinary lifetime, and the 
saving for the balance of the life of the road would be clear gain and 
could be saved to the taxpayer. 

A loss of $9,000,000 annually in the hauling of the Nation’s wheat 
crop affects everyone in the country because wheat is one article used 
generally. On million dollars’ loss for every 10,000,000 Inhabitants of 
the country is in itself stupendous, but when it is figured that other 
losses because of these bad roads also affect all the people, the total 
oss mes a national calamity which is annually being tolerated 
because of a lack of knowledge and interest and a lack of concerted 
action to stop the loss. > 

roads mean economy because they lessen the waste. This waste 
covers loss of time, loss of horses, harness, and conveyances. Good 
toads also mean that the load can be practically doubled at no extra 
cos 

Good roads shorten the time and conserve the convenience of both 
coming and pone. 

Good roads are ready at all times, especially when they are needed 
most—in bad weather. 

Good roads will reduce the cost of living because the products of the 
country—everything we eat and wear—must now be marketed over the 
public highways. tatistics show that it is costing from 23 cents to 27 
cents per ton per mile to haul the products of the farms. This can be 
cut to 7 cents per ton per mile if good roads are the rule. 

These few facts will show you that good roads are desirable. Mor 
they are a 5 as no country cun stand for long this annua; 
throwing away of millions paid as a premium to careless indifference. 

Haying determined the advisability of good roads, it becomes a ques- 
tion as to the type of roads best adapted for our use. 

The Government haying shown that the annual repair cost of roads 
is up in the millions, it seems only ordinary wisdom to seek out that 
type of road which will need the least bet eine 0 

t will pay handsomely and prove a wise economy to build that type 
of road which will require the least repairs. 

A few years ago, before the auto truck, traction engine, and auto- 
mobile were factors in road destruction, there were several types of 
roads which could be counted as “ roads," but we find ourselves 
face to face with new conditions which make new ulrements neces- 
sary. For years we passed legislation to hold down the weight of the 
load and to govern the width of tires in order to save our roads. This 
was before the traction engine, auto truck, and automobile became fac- 
tors. The people of the United States are the progressive in the 
world, and any legislation to restrict development and enterprise has 
always been 1 To prevent a man from exercising his desire to 
hau! a bigger load, to save a trip by means of a r haul, is de- 
cidedly un-American. Now that the heavier traffic on roads makes 
it absolutely necessary to consider better road construction it seems 
folly to temporize by building anything but the best. 2 

The highways and the waterways are the only thing in this country 
pack ong to the people and over which the public has an equal right. 
for a me. : 
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Public interests are not always handled as carefully as business inter- 


ests, though they should be. . 

The railways of the country furnish a simile which should be con- 
sidered In comparison with our road problem. 

The railways are carefully manakoa When the demand upon them 
increased they did not cut down the loads and restrict the size of wheels 
in order to protect their roadbeds. They went the other way about their 
problem. hey rebuilt the roadbed ual in constructive 
strength to present requirements and added someth extra for future 
demands. ‘hey have increased their hauling ca ty from year to 
year by building their roadbeds for any nate: 

In our highway work we have failed to profit by the experience of 
the railways, though that experience, which cost the railyways millions, 
was attainable by us without price. . 

it is apparent to those who have made the closest study of road con- 
ditions aut demands that the best 1 65 — of road is the cheapest. 

There is no 1 ed in my mi and in the minds of the unbiased 
that the vitrified brick roadway is at once the cheapest and by far the 
best. More than this, it is a positive economy because the enormous 
annual repair cost Is practically eliminated. If you will show me any 
other type of road where fe ag 9 are unnecessary for a quarter of a 

e that road a hearing. 


is equally satisfactory at all seasons. 3 
can built in any form, in any manner, to suit the conditions of 
use and traffic, over the hills, upon the level plain, or through the 
swamp. 

It En be left In its own dirt without injury, or it can be swept clean 
as a parlor floor, and flooded by water without injury. 

It does not soften in heat, crack in cold, or rut up in wet weather. 

Where is there any other road which any two of these ad- 
ane to say nothing of that annual repair cost of billions of 

ollars 

As president of the Clay Products Exposition Co., I challenge the 
world to produce any roadway that will compare with vitrified brick, 
all points considered. At our last exposition, held in Chicago last 
March, we made a soring of brick roadways. Such a showing has 
never been made before. t was convincing and was examined with 
interest, surprise, and conviction by the best and most a ive engi- 
neers of the country. We are going to make another and better show- 
ing next spring at our second clay-products exposition, which will also 
be held in Chicago from February 26 to March 3. We will be pleased 
to have you appoint a committee to attend this exposition. It will be 
worth a great deal of money for you to get started right on the road 
aaa and we will be glad to help you start right, because we are 

terested in stopping that annual road-repair drain of billions of dollars. 

Any section of the country can have good roads, but they will not 
have good roads until they have vitrified brick roads. Some people 
may say that they have no brick. This is a mistake. Good paving 
brick can be obtained almost anywhere. Several hundreds of plants are 
in daily operation in various parts of the country, making paving brick. 
The quality and value of vitrified brick for road-building purposes have 
been fully demonstrated, and this type of roadway has been accepted as 
the standard of excellence. 

I urge you to go in for good roads, but do not make the mistake of 
counting any improved road a good road. The annual cost of upkeep on 
a road will soon make the first cost a minor consideration. You never 
will have a good permanent highway until it is built of vitrified brick. 

am not advising you to do that which I have not done myself. I 
take my own medicine. In my own State, Ohio, we have been through the 
mud and sand period, and it was hard pulling. We have also been 
through the restricted-load period, and that was harder pulling. Then 
we went through the improved-road period, and that was the hardest 
pull of all, because it pulled annually on our pocketbooks for repairs, 
and we rset fy had roads torn up or rutted up. Then we got right on 
the road-building problem. Now we are building our highways of vitri- 


fied brick. In my own home county, Cuyanoga, we have hundreds of 
miles of brick roadways winding through hill and dale and making the 
home life of the farmer worth living. ullt 


In a — 8 year we have 
over a hundred miles of brick highway and are keeping at it, reaching 
farther and farther into the country. Loads can be doubled on these 
brick roads. They are usable at all times and seasons. They originate 
no dust or mud. They are so good that they are D used to walk 
upon as you would use a sidewalk, and, best of all, they are saving us 
a lot of money. Some of these brick roads have been in service for a 
dozen to twenty years without repairs. All a brick roadway asks is 
to be left alone and undisturbed. Isn't this in contrast with the so- 
ealled good roads which require constant attention and repairs? If 
there are any of you who doubt the quality and economy of brick roads 
I should tike to have you come to Ohio and visit Cuyahoga County. 
If you will appoint a committee to visit us, I will see that your stay 
there is profitable to you and has at least a few pleasures to compen- 
sate you. We are proud of our brick roadways, but we are not selfish. 
We want you, too, to profit by them. 

our title to nobility rests 


The cause of food roads is a noble one, but 
e right road. Get right on the road question and then 


upon securing t 
[By a Delegate. ] 


push it through. 

They took a few old bricks 
And they took a little tar, 

With various ingredients 
Imported from afar. 

They hammered it and rolled it, 
And then they went away— 

They said they had a pavement ' 
That would last for many a day. 


But they came with picks and smote it 
To lay a water main, 
And then they called the workmen 
To put it back again. 
To run a railway cable 
They took it up some more, 
And then they par it back again 
Just where it was before. 
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They took it up fér conduits 
To run the telephone, 

And then they put it back again 
As hard as any stone. 

They took it up for wires 
To feed the ‘lectric light, 

And then they put it back again, 
Which was no more than right. 


Oh, the pavement's full of furrows, 
ere are patches everywhere ; 
You'd like to ride upon it, 

But it’s seldom that you dare. 
It's a very handsome pavement, 
But Fel always diggin’ of It 

u ey're always n' o up 

Or puttin’ of it down. 


SOME TELEGRAMS RECEIVED AT HEADQUARTERS OF THE FIFTH NATIONAL 
GOOD ROADS CONGRESS. 
JENNINGS, LA., May 16, 1912. 
PRESIDENT NATIONAL GOOD ROADS CONGRESS, 
t New Orleans, La.: 

Greetings of the Iowa colony, settled in Louisiana and Texas, now 
30,000 stoop. May you build a highway from British Columbia to the 
Guif of Mexico broad enough to lead every prodigal south, where tao 
shall cat bread without scarceness and no good thing shall they la 


therein. 

S. L. CAREY. 
. COLUMBUS, OHIO, May 16, 1912. 
ARTHUR C. JACKSON, 
President Fifth National Good Roads Congress: 
There is bright future here for roads. In Ohio constitutional 
convention submit next fall propo: to bond State for $50,000,000 for 

road improvements, 

Jupson HARMON, 


Governor of Ohio. 
May 16, 1912. 


— 


ARTHUR C. JACKSON, 
President Fifth National Good Roads Congress: 


I heartily indorse the efforts of your convention. The cause is a 
worthy one and every State in the Union should put forth her best 
efforts in this respect. Glad to say the roads throughout this State are 
being greatly improved. 

Cote L. BLEASE, 
Governor South Carolina. 


[From Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. James Wilson.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 16, 1912. 
ARTHUR C. JACKSON, 


President Fifth Nattonal Good Roads Congress: 
Accept my best wishes for successful and pleasant congress and a 
progenie discussion of the very important subject with which you are 
ealing. This department stands for good roads as one of the greatest 
benefits the farm can receive. 
James Wi son, Secretary. 


Jerrerson City, Mo. 
ARTHUR C. JACKSON, 
National Good Roads Congress, Grunewald Hotel: 

. ress in road building during course of last year in 
Missouri. md ues by different road districts amounting to approxi- 
mately a million dollars have been authorized and mang others In 
contemplation. Two cross-State highways selected and rapidly nearing 
completion and others in contemplation. 

HERBERT S. HADLEY, Governor. 


FRANKFORT, Ky., May 16, 1912. 
ARTHUR C. JACKSON, 
President National Gone 


There is a strong feeling in Kentucky for good roads. 
lature enacted a law authorizing the vernor to ap 
sioner for roads and giving the commissioner powers that will promote 
the -roads movement very much in Kentucky. The movement in 
this State is conservative, but it is appreciated generally by the people 
and will be successful. I wish the National Good Roads Congress great 
success, and I am sure it will be beneficial to the whole country. 

Jas. B. McCreary, 
Governor of Kentucky. 


Roads Congress, 

runewald Hotel, New Orleans, La.: 

The last legis- 
oint a commis- 


— 


HARRISBURG, PA., May 16, 1912. 
A. 5 


resident National Good Roads Congress, New Orleans, La. : 
Pennsylvania realizing the importance of good roads has in a com- 
rehensive manner, undertaken to improve her Dighware: Eight nun- 
red and fifty miles of road have been constructed. nder the recent 
act of the general assembly it is provided for the san over by the 
State of about 7,900 miles of road to be known as State highways, and 
when so taken over shall thereafter be constructed and maintained at 
the whole expense of the Commonwealth. When the constitutional 
amendment proposen at the last session of legislature becomes effective, 
authorizing the State to issue bonds to the amount of $50,000,000 for 
the purpose of 3 and maintaining the highways of Pennsyl- 
vania it is ho t this Commonwealth will have a system of good 
roads second to none in the United States. 
JOHN K. TENER. 
STATE HOUSE, 
Trenton, N. J., May 17, 1912. 
ARTHUR C. JACKSON, 
Gruenwald Hotel, New Orleans, La.: 

Beg to send =e greetings to the Fifth National Good Roads Congress 
with my sincere hope that its deliberations may bear good fruit for the 
most worthy cause in which it is enlisted. By an act passed by the last 
legislature, a new State highway system was established in New Jersey, 
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and the burden of their repair and maintenance 
State under the direction of the comm 

and efficiency are hoped for, at least, by this Separtare. 8 the 
year ending October 31, 1912; 87 miles of road were completed. the 
cost to the State and counties amounting to $830,000. his makes 
1,600 miles added to the New Jersey road mileage since the passage of 
the State aid law of 20 years at a cost of about three and a quarter 
millions of dollars. Nearly $1,500,000 was expended by the State and 
the various counties in repairs during the t year. 

Wooprow WILSON, 


Address by Hon. Frank M. Bunch, president Chicago Board of Trade, 
April 3, First Illinois Women's State Good Roads Convention. 

Madam Chairman, Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen of the First 
Illinois Women's State Good Roads Convention: It is a rare oppor- 
tunity to speak for a cause in which one has not only a public but 
also a close personal interest, and yet this is the attitude which I bear to 
the subject which has inspired convention and the one to which 
I shall address myself by your kind invitation for a few moments. 
As a public question, I feel that there are few before this country of 
more tangible and paramount importance to the material and social 
well-being of our people than that of good roads. On the other hand, 
my personal interest In the subject arises through the fact that for 
many years I have been an enthusiastic devotee of the automobile, and 
have driven many thousands of miles over the roads of this count 
fn all directions; and if I wanted to sum up my experience wi 
American roads I know of no better description I could apply to them 
than the words of the noted English traveler, Arthur Young, who, in 
1816, said of the roads of England that they “are so very bad that 
whichever one tak he wishes before reaching his journey’s end that 
he had taken the other.” 

It is unnecessary to state to this audience that the lamentable con- 
dition of European roads and highways which was so general in the 
early years of the nineteenth century is no longer true, and that to-day, 
through the efforts of the various Governments and public-spirited 
private Interests, a bad rond N Europe, even in the most 
remote countries less frequented b; velers, is the exception rather 
than the rule. In this country, however, the exact reverse is true, 
and I venture to say that there is not a country in all the world which 
has so much use for its roads and would be so greatly benefited by 

od roatis which can point, generally speaking, to such r roads. 

me idea can be gained on this condition when we find, from the 
best obtainable statisti and is country of the 2,100,000 miles of 
ublic roads, about 44,000 miles, or 2 miles of each 100, 
igh state of Improvement. It therefore comes down to this, that in 
the United States we have to-day 1,925,000 miles of public 1 which 


are in as r condition as ey were when laid out by 
settiers a ioneers. 
1 believe t the expenditure of money upon our public roads can 


be justified upon three grounds—first, e economic saying to the 
agricultural population and Indirectly to all who consume their prod- 
ucts; second, as a means of social and intellectual betterment to our 
agricultural population; and third, as a national asset of the greatest 
benefit to the Government and the 


people generally. Let us discuss 
them in the above order. hi 7 


The person who would be most materially benefited by 8 roads 
and yet whose interest in the sub has been most difficult to arouse 
is the farmer. The benefit accruing to him can be measured in dol- 
lars and cents. No one doubts that the cost of tran tion by 
rail or water is a direct tax upon the product shipped. ‘an we doubt 
that the cost of handling the products from the farm to the railroad 
station is any the less a transportation charge which enters into the 
cost of the commodity to the consumer? 

Investigations in this coun have ascertained that the average cost 
of hauling over wagon roads America will average about cents 
per ton per mile, and that the avi haul is 8 miles. In Europe the 
average cost is somewhere in the neighborhood of 7 cents per ton per 
mile. It has been demonstrated that with good roads the cost in 
America could be reduced to about 10 cents per ton-mile, or at least 
124 cents per ton per mile. When we consider that about 275,000,000 
tons of commodities pass over our roads each year in America and that 
the present estimated cost of such hauling is approximately $500,000,000 
annually, we ean well appreciate the saving of half of this gigantic 
sum by the making of ood roads. While the improvement of our bigh- 
ways to the point of greater efficiency would cost probably $2,000,- 
000,000, yet a saving in our present cartage bills of 8250,000, 000 an- 
nually would constitute a splendid return on the investment. 

In many ways the farmer and all concerned with the improvement of 
our agricultural 5 particularly would be benefited by r 
In the first place, he would thereby be enabled to merchandise his 
crops at times when prices were the highest and also at all times 
of the year. The lack of good roads in this connection also means 
millions of dollars annually to the farms of this State alone. 

is even of more importance to the truck farmer and fruit grower, 
whose products need a quick market and the prices of which are sub- 
ect to great fluctuations. Moreover, the railroads are vitally concerned, 
cause if products can only be moved when the roads are potenti, 
then at certain seasons the railroads are taxed beyond their equi 
ment capacity, whereas in a d roads equipment is idle. In 
many more ways the reasons why this condition of our roads is of 
vital and material importance to aur farmers could be suggested, but 
suficient has been said, I trust, to show that in 8 improve- 
ment of our roads we are discussing a vitally practical subject. 

In the second place, an improvement of our roads will mean much 
for the social and intellectual betterment of the rural population. It 
has been well said that the difference semibarbarism of the 
Middle Ages and the civilization which preceded it was the difference 
between good and r means of communication. It is essential, in this 
3 at least, that farm life be made as attractive as le in order 
to hold our rural population to the farms. This can not be done when, 
through roads which are im ble a large portion of the year, the 
children are unable to attend schools and the families can not secure 
that social intercourse which is so essential to the development of the 
character of the highest type of citizenship. If farm life is to con- 
tinue to be one of isolation and self-denial, the unhealthy and undesir- 
able flow of population to the cities will continue in at force. 

` Lastly, good roads are a most valuable asset to the ment itself, 
whether it be the National or State. They are essential in times of war 
and no less so in times of peace. In the one respect alone of constitut- 
ing a splendid check upon the railroads and other carriers in ‘the matter 
of freight rates their importance can not be overestimated. Fo: 
years ago the Federal Government and the State governments as 
saw fit to grant subsidies and other forms of ald to promote the build- 


ing of railroads, with the one idea in view that these iron wa 
would redound to the material betterment of the entire y 
bringing all sections of the people into closer and more intimate rela- 
tion with one another. No one can doubt that the developments of time 
have abundantly justified the ting of such aid and no one can 
doubt that in extending the work of road building to the — 4 — not 
only which connect the outlying districts with these rail highways, 
but in providing great meahs of transportation in competition with 
the railways, an even greater benefit will accrue to our people. No one 
ean estimate the national benefits which would arise by the building of 
one or more great interstate h connecting all portions of the 
country when the individual States themselves shall supplement this 
work by building similar highways connecting all portions of the State 
with the former. 

The ion then remains to be considered, how a better system of 
road building In this country can be obtained. It is but natural that 
we should turn to the Federal and State Governments for aid in the 
shape of funds, and no line of public expenditure can be more justified 
from every standpoint than this. The need is apparent; all that is 

uired is the united effort of the voters of this country to attain 
this beneficent result. When we consider the many millions of dollars 
which are apes Sir priated by Congress and the several States for 
the promotion of objects which in no way touch so closely the 8 
and the happiness of our people, it would seem that the just 
demand for public aid in the construction of gone roads can not be dented. 

There is one matter to which I wish to refer but a moment in closing. 
I have long been a staunch advocate of the employment of convicts 
the construction of our roads. After considerable in tion I have 
found no real or tangible opposition to the idea. A large part of the 

be the factor of labor, and here is a la 
supply of labor at our disposal which can be utilized to the aa. 


facturin 


an unfair competition. The labor unions, as a whole, make no objection 
to the prore of employing convict laborers in the construction of 
roads. oreover, the convicts themselves, from the information which 


3 have stated rags ka gd that in all cases such work has 
Rt would seem to me th 


TOLEDO, Sr. Louis & WESTERN RAILROAD CO., 
THE CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD Co., 
TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT, 
. Chicago, May 14, 1912. 


My Dear Mr. Jackson: Your letter of May 7, inclosing official call 
for the Fifth National Good Roads Congress, to be held at New Orleans 
es | 16, 17, 18, and 19 has been received. 

our invitation to attend and address one or more sessfons of this 
congress is appreciated. I regret exceedingly my inability to be with 


I note you su that one or more of our people be delegated to 
represent our railroad, and you further u that I send a communica- 
tion to the Grunewald Hotel, if im Ible to be present, expressing 
my views upon the question of national aid in the construction and main- 
tenance of post roads or any other phase of the good-roads movement. 

I beg to submit the following as expressing my views on the MONER 
which can be read to the congress, and used as part of your reco 0 
the convention : 

At the outset I desire to state that I am in thorough sympathy 
with the National Good Roads Association and the objects which it 
seeks to obtain. The improvement of the highways of this country has 
a close and important bearing upon the t and complex transpor- 
tation problem, and that 8 affects the life and means of living 
of every individual. 

No one is more keenly alive to its importance than are the men who 
are directly connected with the great branch of transportation car- 
ried on over the roads having a steel roadway. We are in favor of 
the Improvement of every method and vehicle of transportation. We 
have been and are in favor of the improvement of transportation by 
water. The large sums that the Government puts into the improve- 
ment of waterways, if wisely expended, are a benefit to all the people, 
and to none more so than to the railroads, and that would be true even 
if we had no patriotism and public spirit—and who would deny that the 
railroad manager has not his fair share of these sentiments—but any- 
thing that renders easier the handling of raw commodities and manu- 
factured goods between consumer and producer must benefit the entire 
transportation industry. 

There can be no water haul so long that at some polnt the rall- 
road will not have its share in the delivery and in the compensation 
for the hauling of the goods. the railroads are with the im- 
provement of water communications, and from great Panama Canal 
on down through the lesser Improvements of like character within 
our own borders, conditional, of course, that such means of com- 
munication and transportation—either by river, inland, or coastwise, 
5 the use of the great canal—should be subject to the same 
supervision and restrictions by both State and national commissions 
as are the great steel transportation interests. 

We approve the ex diture of public moneys for these purposes, and 
with even greater selfish incentive we should be and are in favor of 
the improvement of the highways of the land through all the reason- 
able and practicable forms of State and national ai Over the high- 
ways of our country are transported the greater 8 of all 
those 5 that mean tonnage for our steel roads. Foodstuffs 
and other raw products’ come to us from the farms, and they come 
over highways. Back over the same roads must the manufactured 
products that come from the factories.and the shops. If the season 
of “bad roads” came at the same time all over this country, it would 
practically paralyze the railroad transportation. 

We have in this country, including main lines, second, third, and 
fourth tracks. sidin and ya in round numbers, something over 
340,000 miles of railroads. A large proportion of the business of these 
roads comes to them over the highways in the first instances, and of 
these public roads there are in th Se arg? Pgs a E miles. The best 
argument in favor of the work which Good Roads Association 
—— to accomplish is the fact that only 1 mile in each 15 of these 
public highways is improved. 
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This Fifth National Good Roads Congress is being held in the 
metropolis of Louisiana, a great Commonwealth, rich possibilities, 
but, like other States, the natural development of its resources is ham- 


pered by poor roads. your 25,000 miles of j 47755 highway only a 
POLNI small proportion are improved, and at that you do not suffer 
n comparison with many other States. Louisiana needs more. Im- 
praras roads. If there is any State that does not need improved roads, 
t did not appear upon the latest map of the United States that I haye 
been able tọ find. By improved road I mean one which has not only 
been graded but which has been properly drained snd so treated as to 
make it smooth, firm, and durable. 

According to accurate statistics it costs 23 cents a ton a mile for 
the average baul of farm products in this country. The average haul 
for 22 of the principal farm products in this country is 9.4 miles. In 
France, England, and Germany the cost of hauling over common roads 
is a little less than 10 cents per ton per mile. England, however, 
spends sixteen times as much on her common roads per mile as we do 
here in America, and they get results. 

The improvement of 5 upon a businesslike system would 
enable many products which are now without markets because of pro- 
hibitive transportation charges to find an outlet to points of 8 
tion, and land now distant from transportation would be brought into 

roductive use. If the roads of this country would be used at all times 
n the year the congestion of cars at one period of the year and a great 
surplusage at other times would be eliminated to a large extent, with 
a corresponding benefit to the railroads and added profit and convenience 
to both shipper and consumer. Two feet of mud in the road is a 
* diferential“ against the prosperity of any community which no Inter- 
state Commerce Commission can remedy. 

The roads are willing to pay their just 5 for the ae nats 
ment of the highways. The total amount of taxes pee by all the 
roads in all the States now equals the sum that is being spent on all 
the highways of the land. 5 

The railroads have been compelled by competition and by legislation 
alike to reduce their rates. They have done so by improvement of their 
rondways and their power. The average cost of 23 cents per ton per 
mile on the common road can only be reduced by the og opel of 
Hke business and scientific principles to the construction of the common 
road. 

The Government spends millions in demonstrating to the farmer 
the best methods of prodocing crops. It should do as much for him 
in helpful demonstration of the best methods of economically trans- 
porting these products to the nearest point of transportation by land 


or water. To conserve our crops we must get t to the point of 
consumption s, ily and at the least cost, and that can only be done 
over good roads, 


In conclusion I desire to express the hope that your Fifth National 
Good Roads Congress may prove very interesting, beneficial, and entirely 
satisfactory and to further express my rated at being deprived by 
reason of pressing engagements of being with you. 

Very truly, yours, 


Mr. ARTHUR C. Jackson, 
President the National Good Roads Association, 
The Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


W. L. Ross. 


Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN E. RAK ER, 


O F CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 14, 1912, 


On the bill fe R. 25069) making appropriations for the sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. RAKER said: 

Mr. Speaker: The matter under consideration is the abolish- 
ment of the office of receiver of public moneys for the local 
land offices, and the substitution therefor of a chief clerk for 
the local land offices to be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, which clerk shall receive a salary not exceeding $2,000 
per annum, 

The bill provides that the office of receiver of public moneys 
be abolished and all powers, duties, penalties, and obliga- 
tions that are lawfully imposed upon such receiver shall be ex- 
ercised by and imposed upon the register. That instead of the 
office of receiver of public moneys the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to appoint or designate a chief clerk for the local 
land offices, who shall receive a salary of not exceeding $2,000 
per annum, providing that the chief clerk will perform the 
entire duties as required by the register of the office to whom 
he is appointed or by official regulation, and that such clerk 
shall, in the absence of the register or in the case of a vacancy 
in the office exercise all the power and perform all duties im- 
posed upon the register of the land office by law or by official 
regulation. There is no reason given why the office of receiver 
should be abolished, and that in place of this office the office of 
clerk should be created, save and except the asserted claim of 
economy. This assertion is without foundation, and in fact it 
has not been made to thus appear by the gentlemen who have 
urged this new legislation; nor was it made to appear by those 
who appeared before the Committee on Appropriations haying 
the bill in charge. 


From the standpoint of proper administration of the district 
land offices there are many reasons why the office of receiver 
should not be abolished. This office is created by statute, ap- 
pointment to be made by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. The receiver is always selected from the bona fide 
residents of the particular land district for which he receives 
his appointment as receiver. The appointment is made because 
of the fitness and capability of the appointee to perform the 
duties of receiver. He is a man who is acquainted with the 
conditions in the land district for which he is appointed and 
who knows the needs and wants of that district. His duties 
are varied and important. In the absence of the register he 
performs practically all the duties of that officer as well. In 
the hearings and trials of all contests, which are varied and 
many, and which involve complicated questions of fact as well 
as of law, and the enforcement of the rules of equity, this officer 
participates. He presides in conjunction with the register upon 
all such trials and hearings, and after hearing the evidence and 
after investigation of the law he renders his decision. From 
his knowledge of the territory for which he is appointed he is 
in a position to better grasp the facts and to better understand 
the testimony of the witnesses than a stranger would be. His 
position as judge upon these trials and hearings enable him to 
sc2 that not only the strict rules of law and strict enforcement 
of the rules and regulations are carried out, but he is in a posi- 
tion to enforce the rules of equity which are more important to 
the honest desert-land or homestead claimant than a technical 
and rigid enforcement of the law. 

The judgment of this officer is most important, likewise the 
judgment of the register, and instead of having the opinion and 
judgment of one judge the wisdom of two is obtained. This 
decision has great weight with the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office as well as the Secretary of the Interior, as upon a 
question of conflict of facts the judgment and decision of the 
register and receiver prevails. The same is true of trials before 
the courts, for they have opportunity to see the witnesses, 
observe their demeanor upon the stand, and to judge the entire 
matter at first hand. In addition to this the judgment of the 
receiver as well as that of the register is given important con- 
sideration by the Commissioner of the General Land Office as 
well as by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Further and in addition to the foregoing it gives home rule 
to the various land districts in the selection of a man from the 
district rather than to send a man to do this work who is un- 
familiar with the mode and manner of life, the needs and neces- 
sities in a new country, and the personal knowledge that the 
receiver has by virtue of his residence in the district which the 
clerk can not obtain in years and may never obtain before he is 
removed to another district. 

And for these reasons there has been no showing made or no 
reason given why the office of receiver should be abolished and 
that of clerk substituted therefor to the end that the appointee 
may come from a distance. 

The question of economy seems to have been in the mind of 
the committee in making these recommendations, and it has 
been argued before the House that it is in the interests of 
economy and that a large saving would necessarily be made to 
the Government. In this the sponsors of the bill have entirely 
failed. We most respectfully submit the following: The com- 
pensation fixed by the statutes for the receiver is an annual 
salary of $500. (Sec. 2237, R. S.) Certain fees and commis- 
sions are charged parties who do business with the local land 
office, and out of these fees and commissions (sec. 2238, R. S.) 
the receiver, including his salary, may receive of such commis- 
sions a compensation which shall not in any case exceed the 
aggregate sum of $3,000 per year. (Sec. 2240, R. S.) It will 
be thus seen that the Government, under law, is respousible for 
as Salary to the receiver of but $500 as his annual salary, and 
the receiver cbtains no more unless business is done in the 
office for which fees and commissions are allowed by law, and 
collected from those doing business with the office, and exceed 
the amount of the salary as stated. The fees and commissions 
thus charged and collected are not a part of revenue collected 
by the Government, but is a charge for those doing business 
with its officers and fixed by law. When business increases the 
amount per annum received by the receiver increases saccord- 
ingly, but in uo case can exceed the aggregate of $3,000 per 
year. Whenever the amount of compensation received by the 
receiver exceeds the maximum allowed by law, the excess shall 
be paid into the Treasury as other public moneys. 

Under the proposed bill the salary to the clerk proposed is to 
be $2.000 per annum, while under the law the receiver receives 
the annual salary of $500. What is received by him over and 
above this amount depends, as stated, upon the work done in 
the office. . : 
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The amount provided in the bill for registers is $280,000, and 
if the office of receiver is not abolished the same amount should 
be included for their salaries and commissions of receivers. In 
other words, these officers receive the same salary and are en- 
titled to the same fees and commissions, in no case to exceed 
$3,000, but regular salary fixed at $500 per year, without fees 
and commissions, which depend upon the amount of work 
done. 

The actual amount paid in 1911 to receivers was $27,447.71. 
There are 105 local land offices, and the salary provided in the 
bill for a clerk for each office would be $210,000, and if the 
amount paid for the next fiscal year would be approximately 
the same this would make a difference of about $64,000; but 
where is the saving when we turn to the bill and find that 
there is an appropriation made for $490,000 contingent expenses 
of land offices, and among these items we find “ clerk hire“; and 
under this bill and law as-it now stands the department can 
put in each land office a clerk to assist the chief clerk at a 
salary of from $1,000 to $2,000. Many of the clerks have al- 
ready been assigned in previous years, and if it is the purpose 
to expedite business, how is it possible for an inexperienced 
man to take the office of receiver and do the work that he has 
done and is capable of doing at the fixed salary of $2,000? 

It means that in each of the 105 land offices, or the greater 
majority of them, there will be an assistant clerk assigned, and 
if we fix the average of these clerks at $1,200 each we will 
find that it will cost the Government approximately $126,000; 
so, instead of it being a saving to the Government of $101,000, we 
find that the Government will be compelled to pay in the neigh- 
borhood of $25,000 by virtue of the change in excess of that 
now required for the office of receiver. This is a fair deduc- 
tion to be drawn from the hearings had before the committee 
as well as the practices now followed by the Department of 
the Interior. This expense must vary, of course, according to 
the amount of work required in each particular office, but it 
has not been shown or pretended that the receiver was not 
entitled to the compensation paid and that full and efficient 
work was being done by him, not only to the interest of the 
Government but also to the interest of those who are dealing 
with the Government at the various local land offices. 

If it is now necessary to send an assistant to some of the 
more important local land offices, will not the same necessarily 
occur if a chief clerk is provided for instead of a receiver? 
We will then have an appointed chief clerk assuming the duties 
of receiver, receiving a flat salary of $2,000 per annum, and in 
over two-thirds of the offices, if not more, an assistant clerk. 
It can readily be seen from this that this legislation is not nec- 
essary or is it in particular in the interests of economy. It 
abolishes one office and creates another office. In fact, it gives 
rise to the appointment of more clerks. 

Aside from this, this office has been created for many years, 
excellent work has been accomplished, capable and competent 
men from each district land office have been appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, and there is no valid 
reason at this time, for the change will abolish the system of 
legitimate home rule for that of appointed clerks under the 
service from the city of Washington. 

This legislation is a backward instead of a forward move- 
ment and should not be adopted by the House. 

Another reason that this legislation should not be considered 
is that such radical changes, such new and important steps 
should not be brought in on the appropriation bill. These mat- 
ters should go before the proper committee, there te be 
thrashed out and then presented to the House in the usual 
manner, to the end that the subject might receive due and 
proper consideration from the House, as other matters of like 
importance. No one is heard before the Committee on Appro- 
priations upon it, no notice is given, there is no thrashing out 
of the questions, no full discussion before the committee, and 
the matter is brought before the House, where it is almost im- 
possible to get the House's attention diverted from appropri- 
ation features of the bill, so that the special, important, and 
new legislation can be considered or is considered upon its 
merits. This of itself should be sufficient to defeat this pro- 
posed legislation, to say nothing about the other objectious 
to it. 

I have received many telegrams and letters from the land 
districts of my district. I will insert the following letters and 
telegrams, which bear directly upon the proposed legislation: 


EUREKA, CAL., June 6, 1912. 


Joux E. Raker, M. C. 
Washington, D. C.: 
Oppose bill; reasons too numerous to wire. Letter follows. 
REGISTER AND 


IVER. 


S 
E en, M SANVILLE, CAL, June 7, 1912, 


. 
Washington, D. C.: 
Please send me copy bill abolishing office of receiver. 
T. A. ROSEBEREY. 


Sonora, CAL, June 8, 1912. 


Jons E. Raxer, M. 
We B. O. 
Am advised niy civil service bill provided abolishing land office 
receivers. g interests 


von Page aed me er goth gpm mec gee 
sometimes two weeks before letter to that office can be answered. 
am constantly app! for patents and have much ‘with 
that office and s advisedly, and instead of abolishing receiver 
clerical force fer both register and receiver should be anes: 

8 CURTIN. 


Sachauzxro, CAL., June & 1912. 


spn See seen 20 ADDON SEAE tony set provisions sundry civil 
bill reported to House abolishes office receiver United States Land 
Office. Do not believe enacting of such measure is to best interests of 
public. Hope you will use best efforts prevent passage. 

Sean or COMMERCE oF SACRAMENTO, 
Scorr F. Enxis, Vice President. 


Sey Seen ea 


t and activity In this section of State, 
_ eee it inadvisable to ch pres- 

ent conditions in local a rocedure. — contest cases 
; can not perform 8 H receiver's office 


J. J. 3 
Scorttury Jobbers Association of Sacramento, 


— 


REDDING, CAL., June 7, 1912. 

Hon. Jons E. Raker, M. C, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Officers are five hundred year with fees and com 

three thousand or maximum. Report 1910 shows many offices beginning 
to 28 under maximum, and current fiscal year will no doubt show 
greater decrease. Land yin 2 is BAB —.— all available land except un- 
ee oe or 3 —.— will cause filing and 


8 land business in most 
Teieti will practically peat couple years mai fices 5 such decrease 
that they cease to benefit could be merged in 


tral office in State 


missions, to make 


Land as 


L. L. CARTER, 
Receiver, Redding, Cal. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., June 7, 1912. | 


Jons E. RA 
2 B. C2 


California Land Title Association, com of leading abstract and 
title offices of State, protest against abolition of office of receiver. 
on register. Much activi 

Both officers very busy; neither 


tio! 
a * PIERCE Bosquit, Ansrnacr & TITLE Co. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., June 7, 1912. 


Hon. Jon x E. 8 
Fe D. G. 

Proposed bill abolishing office of receiver. land offices, will result in 
interminable delays in land- es business; no real economy will result; 
one officer can’t do the work of the large offic i Which 
covers extensive district. Hope you 


EUREKA, CAL., June 7, 912. 
Jons E. RARER. 
Washington, D. C.: 
Believe that the bill abolishing receivers of land office should not 
ass, as it will be very detrimental to public interests. Plense do all 
fa your power the measure. 


F. W. GEBORGESON, 
Mayor City of Bureka, Cal. 


EUREKA, Cat., June 7, 1912. 


Foun E. Raker, 
Hon: Washington, D. C.: 


trgently request you to use best endeavors to prevent passage of 
bill 1 etolishing. receiver's office. Saving to Government very small, and 
public interests would not be as well served. 


F. Ferricn, 
President Humboldt Chamber of Commerce. { 
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SACRAMENTO, CAL., June 7, 1912. 
Hon. JoHN E. Raker, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 

Eight years’ experience as register of United States Land Office con- 
vinces me that the bill before Na eee to abolish the office of receiver of 
public money in land offices should not be passed. 

JohN D. Maxwan. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., June 7, 1912. 


Joun E. RaK ER. 
Washington, D. 0.: 

To abolish office of receiver land office will practically eliminate 
nisi prius hearings in contested cases. Over h red cases now pend- 
ing cramento district, which contains entire mother lode of Call- 
fornia. Register can not perform added work, and change will lead to 
expensive delay to litigants. Hope you will defeat bill. ae 

S ETT. 


San FRANCISCO, CAL., June 7, 1912. 
Hon. Joux E. Raker, M. C., 


Washington, D. C.: 
The abolishment of the office of receiver of United States land office 
would be a detriment to the mining interests of 9 = 
3 Anon. 


PLACERVILLE, CAL., June 1912. 
Hon. Jonx E. RAK RA. = 
Washington, D. C. 

El Dorado County Board of Trade protests against of bill 
abolishing office of receiver of land office. Sacramento land distriet 
is a large one, embracing this county. Many contests pending and 
large volume of business. One officer could not handle it without great 
delays. Bill ill advised. Urge defeat. 

Max Mrerson, President. 


Oscar FITCH, Secretary. 


rz Sa Can, J 7, 1912. 
JoHN E. Raker, 9 Sog 
Washington, D. C.. 


To abolish office receiver land offices would introduce chaos, destroy 
the efficiency of loca! land offices, and practically eliminate nisi prius 
hearings in contested cases. Register and receiver as 3 
divide trial work. To cast all on register would lead to int le 
oy There can be little sa’ in money and will be great waste 
in e. Economy which delays is unpardonable extravagance. 

C. E. MCLAUGHLIN. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., June 5, 1912. 
Hon. Jons E. Raker, M. — 
Washi D. 0.: 


will vision civil bill abol receivers’ land offices be 
adopted? Rope berger E anything ran here? 2 
Caurrzrri. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES LAND OFFICE, 
Sacramento, Cal., June 12, 1912. 
Hon. Jonx E. RAK ER. M. C., 
* Washington, D. 0.: 

Sin: In 3 to your letter of June 5, 1912, in to the con- 
templated abolishment of the office of the receiver of public moneys, as 
3 in the sundry civil bill, now under consideration before the 

ouse of 1 and compliance with your request that I 
write you fully in to the I haye this to say: 

ce of r the office of receiver of paate 
on 


not perform the uties imposed by law upon him. is true as 
to the register perform the dutes imposed by law upon the receiver, 
among w. are the funds and the issuance of 5 


in disbur: 


zeneral 

Land Office. 
The receiver is bonded to the Government in the sum of $20,000 as 
receiver of public moneys and in the sum of $5, as special dis- 
bursing agent. The ter is bonded to the Government in the sum 


of $10, f 

Ane local land office, irrespective of the administrative work of the 
register's department and the financial part required of the receiver, 
is in effect a nisi prius tribunal, the register and receiver having 
judicial powers vested in them by law, and their duties are not merely 
8 Sar sy to be exercised within the lines of judicial discre- 

on. „ 88. 

In ali contested matters before the Land Department hearings are 
primarily beld before the local land office, and the rules of practice 

rescribe a procedure similar to that in effect in the civil courts, and 
he decisions of the register and receiver are entitled to special 
sideration where the evidence is conflicting (6 L. D., 225, 330, and 660), 
as well as decisions of matters of fact are entitled to special con- 
e e onld be e pratest tha propo 
y no va o on cou p 
change to abolish the office of receiver and place in his stead a bonded 
clerk, whose duties would be to take charge of the finances and be 
under the direction of the register, if it were not for the many compli- 
cated and contested matters which are continually being initiated. 

On May 31, 1912, as shown by the monthly report to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, there were pend before this office 
34 Government cases and 10 private cases; and from June 1, 1909, to 
June 1, 1912, this office rendered 263 decisions in contested matters, of 
which 186 were affirmed and the cases closed by the commissioner; of 
12 more that have been affirmed by the commissioner, 6 are pensin 
on appeal and 6 bave not been finally closed. Eleven decisions o 
the register and receiver were reversed by the commissioner and closed; 
2 decisions have been reversed by the commissioner, whose decisions 
were on appeal reversed by the Secretary of the Interior and the deci- 


sions of this office affirmed; 3 reversed decisions are now pending on 
E E and 3 decisions of this office were modified. 
he Sacramento land district extends from Fresno County on the 
south to Tehama County en the north; and, in some places to the 
Nevada State line on the east and to the summit of the Coast Range 
ountains on west. covering an approximate area of about one- 
fifth of the State of California. ithin district lies entirely the 
mineral mother lode of California, as well he lava-capped auriferous 
— river channels, with both of which you are no doubt quite 
miliar. 

During the last three years there have been many very important 
mineral contests before this office, and there are now pending a number 
of very important cases, and to give them the attention their im- 
ae demands it would be impossible for the register to perform the 

uties imposed upon him at present, and also the added duties and 
responsibilities which will be required of him by the proposed ohanga 
His time is and will be taken up, r less of any change, by the 
many counter uiries, numerous and important inquiries by letter, 
applications and status which require his attention and expedient action, 
and it would be beyond the possibility of human effort for him to try 
the cases, review the testimony and render decisions, and do justice 
either to himself, the litigants, or the Government. 

Any officer who is oe to pass judgment involving property rights 
should not be compelled to slight his task, or perform it in a perfunctory 


manner by reason of arducus duties imposed upon him. a person 
conscious of his 1 should have reasonable time and oppor- 
tunity to digest and prepare his findin: 


which can be done oe | while 
he is studying the case intently, and can not be accomplish if he 
bas many otber things to think of and perform at the same time. 

The work of this office has been performed by the register and re- 
ceiver, agreeably dividing the duties between them, so that one officer 
could give his undivided attention to these contest matters, free from 
bother and other things to divert his attention, and probably that has 
been one of the reasons why this office accomplished so much work in 
this regard. A number of these cases have required several days to 


try them, and the testimony of arae of them has exceeded 100,000 
soras sae Sane of the help in this office being curtailed it shou 
a 


e; but 8 
to be h before the local office, p 


nothing o 
State, but I do know that if th 


Very respectfully, Joun C. ING, Receiver. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., June 10, 1912. 


Hon. Joun E. Raker, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I take this method of protesting against the contemplated 
action of the Interior Department in doing away with the ofice ot 
receiver in the United States land offices, as provided for in the sundry 
civil bill now before the House. 

Have served in two departments of the Federal service: First, as a 
timber eruiser in the General Land Office and, second, as chief of 
status of lands for the fifth district of the Forest Service. In the 
Forest Service my duties involved a Met close study of conditions ob- 
taining since inception in the eight land offices in this State and 
the one in Nevada. 

I do protest against the change, for it would work untold hardships 
upon the public in many ways. The Federal service is already over- 
burdened with antedated civil-service employees who have long ago out- 
lived their usefulness and for whom no provision has been made for 
retirement. They clog the wheels of progress in public matters in that 
they are not capable of advancing with modern ideas, and their slow, 
methodical methods are not conducive to speedy transaction of public 
business. devo! er an 


district, with land-office practice and and be men of sound 


re, 
ju ent and decision. we to find them in a clerk from Washing- 


ton 

The regis and render 

their D weer Fos the . Pari 8 8 ae have 
t t poe song ani v essen o the poor 

F pitted a 5 

that he receive a square deal, a 2 hearing, and a just decision on 

the merits of the case rather than on the array of counsel his oppor: 

ents may have. That is not altogether ible when the opinion of just 

one overworked official is tig A apt to conclusive. 

The need of both officials patent to all who transact public-land 
business, to overburden the local land offices with more useless 
clerks is a thing that should be fought to a finish. I sincerely hope 

ou will bend your best efforts toward having the provision stricken 


m the bill. 
Very truly, yours, CuHas. L. GILMORE. 


ARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unirep STATES LAND OFFICE, 
Eureka, Cal., June 10, 1912. 


Hon. Jonx E. RAKER, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. = 

Sin: We beg leave to acknowledge ‘hore telegram of June 6, 1912, 
relative to abolishing receivers and substituting a bonded clerk to be 
=e by the department at Washington, and we thank you for early 
advising us in the matter. 

Immediately upon its receipt we wired you asking that you protest 
such action and stating that reasons too numerous to wire would be 
submitted by letter. 

In view of the fact that an early adjournment of Congress is probable, 
and desiring this to reach you in time to examine before the adjourn- 


t 
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. we submit a few reasons why we think the change should not be 
made, and many others could be presented if the time permitted. 

| We presume this action is taken as the result of recommendations 
contained in the last and the preceding reports of the Commissioner of 
, the General Land Office and which you have undoubtedly perused. 
Among the reasons set forth in the report of the commissioner we 
find the following statement: “ rience has shown that there are 
frequent clashes R two officers.” 

| In answer to that re we will say that possibly there have been 
cases where that has occurred, but what assurance have we that it will 
not happen where a bonded clerk has been placed in the office? 

This clerk would certainly be under and subject to the authority and 
supervision of the register. Such being the case, is it not possible 
that a clash might occur? In such a case how would the matter be 
settled? The register is appointed by the President, and unless he pr 

| formed some act which would authorize the President to remove him 
| his conduct of the office could not be questioned, and pending that it 
might be necessary to substitute a new clerk, and during that time the 
business of the office would be delayed and serious inconvenience arise, 

The abolishing of the office of receiver would place upon the ister 
the entire work of the office. ‘True, there is placed in the office a 
bonded clerk, but his duties would be simply to keep account of the 
moneys received. This would require the register, in addition to his 
present duties, to N examine the books and to report upon their 
correctness, a duty now placed upon the receiver. 

Under the present regulations a leave of absence may be granted to 
either the 8 or receiver, but both can not be absent at the same 
time, and in those lations it says: The clerk left in charge can 
not be authorized to eign any official papers or documents.” 

Unless that regulation is changed, what would happen in case the 
register should be called from the office upon business of vital impor- 
tance or be absent on account of sickness? 

As at present, in the absence of the register, there is still left an 
officer who can administer official oaths and transact other matters 
whereby the business of the office can be carried on without any serious 
inconvenience to the public. 

This particular office is not one in which a at number of contested 
matters are brought before it for adjudication, but in some of the 
larger ones which such matters are constantly presented. Under the 
present condition either the register or receiver is qualified to hear the 
matter, thus relieving the other, but in the change as s sted, that 
work would all have to be 1 by the register, and as a con- 
Sequence the work of the office would be delayed, and thereby cause 
inconyenience to persons desiring to secure titles to their homes. 

There are other reasons which might be given which we think would 
show that the change suggested would not be for the benefit of the 
public service, but in view of the limited time we submit them for your 
consideration. 

ting these may receive your consideration, and again thanking 
you for your kindness in the matter, we remain, 


Yours, truly, 
Davin J. Girat, Register. 
GEORGE H. KIMBALL, Receiver, 
pa ; 

THE Monxixd UNION, 
Nevada City, Cal., June 7, 1912. 
Hon. Jonx BE. Raker, p 

Washington, D. C. 


Mx Dran Juan: I have been informed that the sundry civil bill, as 
reported favorably ny ee committee to the House of Representatives, 
provides for the abo ing of the receivers in the Uni States land 
oe 5 the country. This would affect eight land offices in 

‘alifornia. 

I regard this as an lll. timed measure, and upon 1 principles I 
do not favor it. Aside from political reasons, on the eve of a mo- 
cratic success, I do not think it a good plan to abolish the office of 
receiver of the land office. Your experience as an attorney and prac- 
tioner before the land offices would give you a wider knowledge of this 
matter an I „and I merely express my opinion to you in 
regara to the proposed legislation. 

ith kind personal regards to you and Mr. Shepard, I remain, 
: Yours, very truly, 
Jo V. SNYDER. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES LAND OFFICE, 
Los Angeles, Cal., June 7, 1912. 
Hon. Joun E. RAKER 


M. C., 
Washington, D. C. d 
DEAR JUDGE: This office is in receipt of your telegram of June 6, 
reading as follows: 


REGISTER AND RECEIVER, 
Los Angeles, Cal.: 


Provisions of present sundry civil bill abolishes office of receiver in 
all land offices and substitutes an appointive clerk from the depart- 
ment at Washington. This law should not be enacted. Send every- 
thing you can upon the subject immediately for use before the House 
showing the impropriety of abolishing receivers, etc. 

Joux E. Raker, M. C. 

We desire to thank you for your kindness in having notified us of 
this bill, with the specific provisions of which we are not familiar. 
If the matter has been thoroughly and carefully considered, we believe 
that one executive head of a land office would be preferable to the 

resent system, but if the bill contemplates that the register shall act 
n an administrative and 3 capacity and perform all the duties 
now incumbent on both the register and receiver, with the exception 
of caring for and accounting for the receipts and disbursements of the 
office, we do not consider that it would a wise measure. If oni 
one officer was authorized to administer oatùs to applicants, the vol- 
2 him from 8 any 


ume of business of this office would 
$ ely impossible for him to preside 


other function. It would be absolu 
at contest hearings and it would be equally impossible for him to give 
his personal attention to the correspondence of the office. 

In theory the object to be obtained by this bill is an admirable one, 
but in practice we doubt the efficiency of the proposed enactment. 

For some time past the receiver of this office has contemplated resign- 
ing his office and entering upon the active practice of law, and as a 


consequence the personal equation is entirely eliminated in the above 
statement of our opinion. 


Again thaukirg you for your courtesy in the matter, we have tha 
honor be, 118 i 
ery cerely, yours, 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
O. R. W. ROBINSON, Receiver. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES LAND OFFICE, 
Independence, Cal., June 7, 1912, 
Hon. Jonx C. Raker, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Sin: We have the honor to acknowledge rerelnt of your telegram 
dated June 6, 1912, requesting us to send what information we may 
have as to why the office of receiver in all local land offices should not 
be abolished and an appointed clerk from the department substituted 
therein, which said information you desire for use before the House. 

The only way we could make a report of this kind would be through 
the head of the department, as by Executive Order No. 1514, dated 
April 8, 1912, officers and employees are — — 5 88 either 
directly or indirectly, from attempting to secure legislation or to in- 
fluence pending legislation except through the heads of their respective 
8 


might 
same. 


ours, very respectfully, 
5 VALENTINE F. GORMAN, Register, 
Vivian L. Jones, Receiver, 


SUSANVILLE, CAL., June 20, 1912. 
Hon. JoHN E. Raker, M. C. 


* 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran FRIEND Raker: On yesterday I wrote 15 in reply to your 
letter of the 13th relative to the abolishing of receivers in United 
States land offices, which was transmitted through the honorable com- 
missioner as per late order of the President, in which is given, briefly, 
my views upon near 20 years of experience in the business. 

Another matter that would be a material advantage to the service 
would be the appointment of a junior clerk in all local d offices. 
Let it be a basis for their admission to this department through the 
civil service. This would give some young man in each land trict 
an opportunity, and it would place in the service a lot of young men 
who, from this experience, would be qualified to do efficient work in 
any station in the department. As now, you have a clerk appointed 
from the civil service; he is of comparatively no benefit to the office 
for 60 or 90 days, as most all of them never saw the Inside of one 
before, and don't know a 1 plat from a blank piece of paper. I 
would ask that you give these matters your 1 consideration. 

With kind 3 2 us all to Mrs. Raker and yourself, I am, 

„ ve 
8 * T. A. ROSEBERRY. 


č SUSANVILLE, CAL., June 18, 1912. 
Hon. Jonx E. RAK M. C. ‘ 
A Washington, D. 0. 
Dran Sm: Referring to your letter of the 13th inst. é 
— 5 thereto by wire, as o abolishing the office of receivers in Unit 
States land offices, this is a matter that has recommended by the 
honorable commissioner in his reports for a number of years passed. 
As stated in my telegram to you, with “one head,” and he to have 
full control of his district, I am satisfied that three persons will ac- 
complish as much as five will under the present system; not near as 
many mistakes would be made; the expense would be much less; and 
fraud“ would soon be a matter of the past. 
F ant Ie appenry tO tan thal the thie, bas. come 
e a law, an 
a bsp should be ‘charged for all matters filed in United States 
land offices, including the register’s certificate, and these all to go to 


and m; 


| the Government, and the salary of the register and receiver or bonded 


clerk to be fixed one. 


Yours, very respectfully, T. A. ROSEBERRY, 


The Law's Delays. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July II, 1912. 


On the bill (H. R. 22591) to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 3, 1911. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It has been suggested that this bill (the Clayton 
contempt bill) is in the interest of the labor leaders. I am 
inclined to think it is more in the interest of the labor lawyers. 
The bill can not be satisfactory to labor or labor interests, 
because labor is law-abiding, and this bill relates exclusively 
to procedure in contempt cases where the character of the 
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offense is such as to constitute a crime. It would not even 
apply to the Gompens-Mitchell contempt case, in which the 
heavy sentence imposed by Justice Wright has occasioned | 
comment. — } 

Apart from its effect upon the courts, the bill is an invitation 
to the vicious or the unscrupulous to resort to dilatory methods 
in legal proceedings. If enacted into law, it will promote the 
law’s delays and put the plain people who are obliged to seek | 
the protection of the courts to a very great disadvantage in 
any contest with those who are more resourceful than them 
Selves. N 

In support 4f this belief, I cite that section of the bill which 
fixes the punishment of anyone found guilty by a jury of the 
contempt complained of. In no case,“ says section 268 B. 
“shall the fine to be paid to the United States exceed * * * 
the sum of $1,000, nor shall said punishment exceed the term of 
six months.” 


EAST FOR THE RICH MALEFACTOR. 

If the president of a hundred-million-dollar corporation was 
found to be in contempt for refusing to produce books which 
would develop fraudulent and watered stock transactions, he 
would doubtless consider this $1,000 fine a soft and easy pun- 
ishment. In such a case it is difficult to see where labor would 
derive any advantage from the bill. 

From the laymen's point of view—for this is distinctly a law- 
yers bill—it would seem that many other cases might arise in 
which it would be worth the defendant’s while to defy the order 
of the court as proposed in the bill and to accept the invitation 
to engage ‘skillful lawyers to hunt for a jury and delay pro- 
ceedings. š 

Suppose, for instance, the receiver of a national bank were 
ordered by court to make an accounting of funds which he was 
accused of appropriating to his own use. Being in possession 
of the funds and able to employ lawyers, the receiver defies the 
order and, in effect, demands the right to take the court before 
a jury. When under such a system will the poor depositors of 
the bank get their money? And after all costs and fees have 
been extracted, how much will be left for distribution? 

Or suppose the court ‘having jurisdiction orders a trustee or 
guardian to account for the estate of minor children, and the 
trustee or guardian, having looted the estate, says he does not 
have to obey the order and demands that the proceeding be 
transferred to some other tribunal. Who pays the lawyers’ 
fees for the minor children whose money is thus employed 
against them? 

Or suppose upon complaint of one man, whose person or prop- 
erty is threatened in such manner as to “constitute a criminal 
offense,” the court issues an order to prevent the commission of 
the crime. Shall the court itself be haled before a jury to de- 
fend its right to enforce the law? And meanwhile what be- 
comes of the injured party whose life and property are jeopar- 
dized? And to what expense is he put to protect his own? 

TOO MUCH LAW FOR THE LAYMAN. 


Apparently, Mr. Speaker, whatever good the bill is intended 
to do is overcome by the perplexity and the circumlocution that 
will result from its enactment into law. The layman of to-day 
has come to believe there is more law now than the actual 
necessities of justice and fair dealing warrant. We are beset 
on every hand by laws and technicalities until it is almost 
impossible to labor or to do business without the assistance 
of a lawyer. Instead of complicating legislation, we should 
strive to simplify it. Instead of sending people to the courts 
with the dread that time, money, and reputation may be lost in 
the effort to obtain justice, we should give them the assurance 
that cases will be speedily determined and that the advantage 
shall not rest with those who are the most resourceful or best 
able to pay the lawyers. We certainly should not so frame our 
laws as to give the evil-minded person reason to believe that 
he cin commit crime or threaten to do so, and then defy the 
courts that undertake to restrain him. Judges may have erred 
in some instances in the past, and they may err again. as all 
men human are apt to err, but it is questionable whether 
judicial errors, past or prospective, justify the overthrow of 
that power now vested in the courts which makes justice en- 
forceable and effective. 

Apart from the note of defiance of judicial authority, which 
this bill heralds, it wholly overshoots the mark if it is intended 
to help labor. A careful reading of its text applied to the 
ordinary conditions which now hold between man and man 
leaves no other conclusion, as I view the matter, than that 
under the dilatory and expensive system proposed, the poor man 
will yield to the rich and the powerful, and he who has the price 
to pay for legal acumen will outwit and outmaneuver his op- 
ponent, who is less fortunate. 


Duty to Fulfill Preelection Promises and Platforms, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 
: OF CALIFORNIA, 
In ree House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
`  Monãay, July 15, 1912. 


Mr. RAKER said: y 
Mr. SPEAKER: I believe it is but proper and right for me at 
this time to say a few words upon the important question of 


| ithe duty of those who seek to represent the people of this great 


Nation or any branch of it, as well as one of the sovereign 
States, to fully carry out their preelection promises and plat- 
form. The promises made by a man when seeking to obtain 
the suffrage of the people for any office within their gift should 
not be lightly made, and when made should not be broken. He 
should be at all times ready and willing to let the public know, 
as near as he can, his position upon public questions and mat- 
ters of public concern. When thus made they should be con- 
sidered as a moral and legal pledge between the public and 
himself, binding upon him and to be truly and fully executed. 

I have heretofore acted upon and tried to fulfill such prom- 
ises and shall continue to do so in the future. One who violates 
his preelection promises and platform is not entitled to the sup- 
port of any constituency. He is a poor and faithless public 
servant. He has obtained a high position by fraud and decep- 
tion if he takes any other course. His title to the office would 
be obtained and held by committing an offense, while not pun- 
ishable by any known law yet enacted, though grossly guilty 
under the moral code. Though his conviction is not «always had, 
it most generally follows when he next appears before the people 
for their judgment. While not so certain of condemnation in 
‘the past, in the future it will be, because the people are taking 
a closer inventory of their public servants and are now more 
fully appreciating their rights and the means with which they 
can execute them. 

There can be no moral or legal excuse for a want of fulfill- 
ment of preelection pledges. 4 

I made promises to the people of the first (now second) con- 
gressional district two years ago. Those promises have been 
observed and executed by me to the fullest extent of my knowl- 
edge, power, and ability. 

The promises and platform upon which I was elected to this 
Congress are made a part of this statement, likewise some of 
the things in which I have participated as a Member of this 
House, and my future promises and pledges to the California 
people, in particular those of the second congressional district. 

IMPORTANT QUESTIONS. 
PLATFORM OF PRINCIPLES. 
Position taken John E. Raker on important questions involred in the 
issue before the people on behalf of better government. 

When a candidate for Congress in 1910 I prepared a statement 
explaining my position on fhe important questions facing the 
voters at that election to be held in November of that year. 
That statement is as follows: 


This Government should not be a business asset of the favor-seekin 
corporations, It must be the popes Government, and be administer: 
in all departments according to the Jeffersonian maxim, “ Equal rights 
to all, special privileges to none.” 

“The people must rule is the living issue which presents itself in 
all public questions now under discussion. 

That su is the primary issue has become perfectly clear. The 
course of national legislation in the paat shows that gross abuse of 
power by the machine“ has emphasized the fact that the people do 
not rule. This is re: T is usurpation of power. It is a control 
of the Government by the corporations and trusts, instead of a control 
of the corporations and ‘trusts by the Government; and so long as 
this cxists, just so long will the people be deprived of their rights. 

J am therefore in favor of 

1. A ks tempt honest, and economical Government. 

= An end of al 

uitable bank and currency law (not a ‘eat 
central bank controlied by Fall Ktrest . 5 = 

5. Conservation of our natural national and State resources, and a 
progressive upbullding policy, honestly and economically enforced ; that 
we control our natural resources and use them now—in the present— 
but still control them so the future use of them will be saved for the 
people of this Nation—keep them from the hands of the few. 

6. Controlling the trusts and preventing monopoly. 

T. Reciprocity for a progressive pur , and not for retaliation. 
enuine control of railroads, frei 


8. A bt and passage rates. 

9. A just and genuine control of railway discrimination between 
cities and towns. 

10. -Contro overcapitalization of stocks and bonds of railroads 
and of industrial monopolies. 5 
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11. Physical valuation of railways as a basis of fair rates and fare. 

12 A parcels post, and a genuine postal sav: bank act, and that 
it be constituted so as to keep tke deposited money in the community 
where It is established. 

13. Proper control of the gigantic gambling in stocks and bonds and 
in agricultural products. 

14. A progressive inheritance tax on large and gigantic estates and 


an income tax. 
15. Permanent system of development of our national waterways 
8. 


and of national good r . 
A national law for publication of campaign funds before all 
people, 


elections, and a sound -corrupt-practices act. t 

17. Election of United States Senators by direct vote of the 
and an amendment of the Constitution of the United States for such 
purpose. z 
its own rules, and that the 8 


18. Congress providin 
rot be the ruler of the House, but that the House itself should rule, to 


er should 


the end that-honest, just, and proper legislation may be enacted. 
19. Honest, fair, Just, and proper legislation on behalf of labor; labor 
must be dealt with in a spirit of fairness. : 


20. An exclusion law, excluding from the United States and Terri- 
tories all Asiatics, setter certified merchants, students, and travelers. 

There are many questions presented in the above. I have thus stated 
them so there can be no sunderstanding as to m ition on the 
5 questions now confronting the people of this Nation. 

t is true that those now demanding the principal attention of our 
peers are: Corporation control of our elections, monopoly of our neces- 
saries of life, domination by special-privilege corporations of our legisla- 
tion, and conservation of our national resources. 

I believe in individual and national success and 1 Merit 
should be rewarded. have no quarrel with corporations. hey are 
-necessary and should be encouraged for the purpose for which they are 


formed. Corporations being formed-for the purpose of serving the gen- 
eral welfare should not partake of the free man's political ri 18 A 
o run it; 


no 7 5 of their business to run the Government or to attemp 
„and when they do, they are stepping beyond their legitimate functions 
and should be stopped. 

The Aldrich-Payne tariff law is a violation of the first principles of 
this Government. It is so arranged that it gives to the already 
wealthy and takes from the needy. It should be revised and revised 
downward. The beneficiaries of the tariff should not be given this task. 

Progressive constructive legislation should be had at all times, and 1 
am unalterably opposed to “ obstructive” or “ destructive” legislation, 
just because it is “ obstructive” or “ destructive.” 

If elected I would deem it 1 to do the best within me for the 
entire Nation. When I could of special service to this State or to 
my district, it would be one of my pleasures, if within my power so 
to do, if not in conflict with duties to the Nation. No task would be 
hal sabe paola to thus perforn: for this district or the State or any part 
0 e State. 

The rivers and harbors of this district and State need material Im- 
provement and special care and attention, and the National Government 
should be prompt and liberal for such common good. 

We have no desert lands in this State when water is 82 With 
an abundance of water going to waste and not restrained and an empire of 
land lying idle, every effort should be made to put the water on the 
land and utilize it. This can and should be done. No man is doing 
his whole duty unless he bends his energy to that end. 

I am op to the system of which Cannon or Cannonism is but 
a representative—a symbol. No man who holds the views of parlla- 
mentary procedure or national policy of Cannon should be Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 

And I would consider that I held a commission from the poopie 
of this district to vote against any man of such views, and if elected 
would vote for a Speaker who is in favor of the House 8 Its 
own rules and methods of procedure, which should be free from domina- 
tion by its Speaker. 


The will of the People would te my guide. This Is a Government 
oE Ten people, for the people, and by the people. The people can be 
rus 


I bave no special claim upon the people of this district for their 
sufrage. I have no ax to grind. Having an abiding faith in our 
institutions and form of government and holding the views I do, I 
would consider it a high privilege and 8 — to participate in its affairs, 
believing that I would not abuse the confidence of this people. Having 
Deea a randeng of this district for 30 years, I feel I know their wants 
and needs. 

The matters and things here presented are for the porpene of makin 
my position clear to the public, with a‘firm belief in the same, and wi 
a free and full promise to carry the same into effect as far as it may 
be in my power and ability so to do. 

Joun E. RAKER. 


ALTURAS, CAL., August $1, 1910. 


My work as your Representative in Congress, and the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, will show that I have labored earnestly and 
hard to carry out these principles. I have accordingly worked 
and voted for the legislation that had for its objects and pur- 
poses the fulfillment of my pledge to the people and the enact- 
ment of the same into law. 

1. Much progressive legislation has passed the House for 
which I worked and voted. Such legislation has been efficient, 
along economic lines, progressive, and constructive. 

2. The rules of the House of Representatives have been re- 
vised so as to give to the Representatives of the American 
people freedom of speech and of action in introducing, propos- 
ing, and defending progressive and remedial legislation. 

3. Bills have been passed for the relief of the people and the 
development of the country. 

4. There has been an honest effort to revise the tariff taxes 
downward in favor of the masses, and thus to reduce the high 
cost of living. 

5. There has been proposed an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution providing for the election of the United States Senators 
by direct vote of the people. 
~ 6. Arizona and New Mexico have been admitted into the 
Union as sovereign States. 


7. A law has been passed requiring the publicity of campaign 
expenses both before and after election, and fixing a limit on 
campaign expenses of the United States Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. 2 . 

8. A bill to prevent the abuse of the use of the writ of in- 
junction has been passed. 

9. A law establishing an eight-hour day for workmen on all 
national public works has been secured. 

10. A resolution which forced the President to take immediate 
steps to abrogate the Russian treaty was passed. 

11. The great supply bills passed by the House lessened the 
waste and extravagance and reduced the amount of expenses 
of the Government by many millions of dollars. 

Se The three-year homestead law was passed and is now 
a law. 

13. Laws were passed giving relief to desert-land claimants 
and to homestead claimants under the Government reclamation 
projects. 

14. A law creating and establishing a child's bureau was 
secured. 

15. The phosphate bill was passed. 

16. The law establishing the Bureau of Mines was amended 
and passed, to the end that this bureau might have ample and 
sufficient power to extend its operations, particularly in metal- 
liferous mining. This affects the great Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific coast mining States. 

17. The Panama Canal bill passed the House exempting from 
tolls all American ships engaged in coastwise trade passing 
through the Panama Canal, and prohibiting the use of the 
Panama Canal 1 owned or controlled by railroad car- 
riers engaged in nsportation competition with the canal. 

18. The excise-tax bill has passed the House. 

19. The bill providing for national post (good) roads, the 
publication of the names of all owners of all. newspapers 
together with their stockholders and indications in said papers 
as to the author of all newspaper articles, and a partial parcel 
post was passed. 

20. A bill granting home rule to the Territory of Alaska. 

21. A pension bill has passed the House and is now a law, 
which is a better recognition of the soldier than before given. 

22. Trial by jury in contempt cases, when alleged to be com- 
mitted without the view of the court, is now pending and will 
pass the House. 

23. Bills suppressing the pernicious practice of gambling in 
agricultural products are now pending before the House and 
will be passed. 

24. The various planks of that splendid progressive platform 
adopted at Baltimore on June 29, 1912, will be carried out and 
enacted into laws. For the enactment into laws of those 
progressive policies I will earnestly and diligently labor. 

25. A bill providing for workmen's compensation is before 
Congress and will pass. 

There are many important measures now pending in Congress 
which are intended to give the people of the Nation more pro- 
gressive and better laws. In fact, every principle enumerated 
has received much earnest and careful attention and considera- 
tion by the House. Many of them have become laws of the 
land, others have passed the House and now await the ac- 
tion of the Senate, while others have passed both the House 
and the Senate and have been vetoed by the President. Many 
others are before the committees of the House, and those that 
relieve the American citizens of the unjust burdens of taxa- 
tion, reduce the high cost of living, control the trusts and 
prevent monopoly, and, being just and wise measures, will re- 
ceive the consideration and sanction of the House. 

In this great constructive work of the House I have en- 
deavored to do my part, and have voted according to my best 
conscience to carry out what I promised I would do, if elected, 
and have striven to advance the course of justice and right. 

I am in favor of more liberal laws, rules, and regulations for 
miners; have given this most vital and important subject per- 
sonal consideration. Miners and the mining interests desire 
the right to obtain and must get just and fair treatment. 

I am for conservation of our national and State resources. 
What I said two years ago in my statement is hereby reaffirmed. 
I am against the destruction of those resources. Since my 
election two years ago I have, in and out of Congress, worked 
for progressive and true conservation. 

The proper handling of our publie lands and coal and oil 
lands, here and in Alaska, and the proper use, control, and de- 
velopment of our water, water rights, and power sites have been 
given and will continue to be given every consideration. 

Under my statement of two years ago (No. 20), that I was in 
favor of an exclusion law, excluding from the United States or 
its Territories all Asiatics except certified merchants, students, 
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doctors, and travelers, I have introduced a bill (H. R. 13500) 
which fully carries out this pledge. This bill is comprehensive 
and just and contains proper restrictions, and so forth. I have 
and shall continue to give this bill my best efforts and feel 
that eventually it will receive the approyal of Congress. This 
is a big and important question, and of necessity takes much 
care, labor, and time. This I will unswervingly continue to give. 

I realize that it is quite hard to do much until after one has 
had some little experience, but, notwithstanding this fact, I 
have been “on the job,“ and voted and answered roll calls at 
all times, which will be borne out by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I have given personal attention to the work before the various 
committees and have succeeded in assisting and securing much 
legislation that was necessary. With more experience I know 
I could do better. 

There is much progressive legislation needed. I would like 
to assist in this work, and, if I have been reasonably faithful 
in the past, with what experience I have had as your present 
Representative, with your approyal I can and do unhesitatingly 
say that my work in the future will be to better carry out the 
statement of principles and work for the enactment of laws that 
will keep and run this great. Government for its 95,000,000 
of people and not for a favored few—the interests or the trusts. 
My sympathies are with the people. I am one of them, a humble 
worker in the ranks, I stand for advancement all along the 
line. The people should be permitted to have a full voice and 
say in this Government of theirs. I stand for progressive legis- 
lation, both State and national, to that end. 

You generally know whether or not I haye given proper care 
and attention to the interests of the people of the district. 
No letter has been left unanswered and no inquiry passed by 
unnoticed and without care and attention. 

My attention has been given, maybe not always properly and 
wisely, but anyway the best that could be given and done. I 
have endeavored to do as your Representative what I promised 
I would do when seeking this responsible and honorable posi- 
tion at your hands. How well I have done this, you must be 
the judge. My conscience knows that I have faithfully and 
truly striven to accomplish it. This will be my promise for the 
future. Many needs and wants of this district and State have 
been impressed upon me by personal contact and knowledge and 
by individuals as well as by the newspapers. Some of the many 
requirements are set out in this statement, and these and all 
other just and progressive principles will receive my best 
efforts. ? 

If my past course, work, and conduct have been such that you 
can reasonably approve them, considering the inexperience, the 
principles that I have and do stand for and those that have 
been carried out and enacted into laws, then I most respectfully 
request that you give me an opportunity to use this experience 
for more and better work and better results. 

The approval of my work as your Representative in Congress 
is therefore earnestly solicited. 


The Administration’s Antitrust Record. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 15, 1912. 


Mr. MANN said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under leave granted to me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include as a part of my remarks an 
address by Hon. George W. Wickersham, Attorney General of 
the United States, delivered at Milwaukee, Wis., as follows: 

THE ADMINISTRATION'S ANTITRUST RECORD. 
ADDRESS BY GEORGE W. WICKERSIIAM, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES, MILWAUKEE, WIS., FEBRUARY 19, 1912, 

The Sherman Antitrust Act of July 2, 1890, was enacted 
by a Republican Congress in an effort to effectively check the 
growth of business combinations which threatened the destruc- 
tion of the cardinal principle of our American institutions, 
namely, equality of opportunity to all under the protection of 
law. 

Senator Edmunds, in an article published in the North 
American Review for December, 1911, has described the thoughts 
and intentions of those who framed and procured the enact- 
ment of that law. They nearly unanimously agreed, he says 


that to secure freedom and — and protection for the commerce 
that the Constitution had authorized Congress to regulate, the safest and 


surest way was to denounce the disturbance of it in the simplest and all- 
embracing terms, without qualification or exception; fair play and 
justice for all, favors for none. 5 

The broad and just policy of the framers of the Constitution 


He says— 
was to provide for the protection of trade and commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States, and monopolies thereof, etc. 
against evils that had afflicted the people in the experience of civilized 
mankind in bydraheaded forms. 

And, he adds, the Judiciary Committee believed that the well- 
known principles guiding the courts in the application and con- 
struction of statutes would lead them to give the words of 
the act a beneficiai and remedial interpretation, rather than an 
injurious and technical one, hurtful to any honest trade, as well 
as out of harmony with the beneficent spirit and policy of the 
whole act. 

During the three years of the administration of President 
Harrison remaining after the passage of this act, four civil 
suits and three criminal prosecutions were brought under it. 
Only two of these were of general importance. The one against 
the Sugar Trust, known as the Knight case (156 U. S., 1), 
was not tried until after the expiration of Mr. Harrison’s ad- 
ministration. During President Cleveland’s second administra- 
tion it resulted in a decision adverse to the United States, 
which was affirmed by the Supreme Court in an opinion from 
which Justice Harlan dissented, setting forth in his dissent, 
with his customary vigor, a construction of the statute which 
is substantially the same as that adopted by the court in 1911 
in the decisions of the suits against the Standard Oil and the 
Tobacco combinations, 

The other important proceeding brought under President Har- 
rison was a suit against the Trans-Missouri Freight Association, 
which resulted, in March, 1897 (just after the expiration of 
President Cleveland’s term), in a decision upholding the law as 
applicable to a combination of railroad companies formed for 
the purpose of controlling rates of transportation in interstate 
commerce, 

During Mr. Cleveland’s administration five civil suits and 
two criminal presecutions were brought under the act. One of 
the former involved substantially the same question, in a some- 
what different form, as that presented in the suit against the 
Trans-Missouri Freight Association. This was a suit against 
the Joint Traffic Association, which was decided in favor of the 
Government in the lower court, and during President MeKinley's 
administration was argued and decided in the Supreme Court— 
also in favor of the Government. Another case of importance 
was the suit against the Addyston Pipe & Steel Co., which was 
instituted in December, 1896, and decided adversely to the 
Government during Mr. Cleveland’s administration; was ap- 
pealed to the Circuit Court of Appeals in the Sixth Circuit, and 
there argued and decided in favor of the Government during the 
administration of President McKinley (Judge William H. Taft 
writing the opinion), and during the same administration was 
taken on appeal to the Supreme Court, where the latter decision 
was affirmed. 

This case gave to the antitrust law its first comprehensive 
application to the then widely prevalent forms of combinations 
between manufacturers to suppress competition among them- 
selves and to choke off all outside competition. Judge Taft's 
opinion was adopted in its entire scope by the Supreme Court. 
The evidence in the case showed that all of the manufacturers 
of sewer pipe in a considerable number of States had combined 
together, and when any city, county, or other public works re- 
quired the use of sewer pipe, and proposals were called for, 
these manufacturers got together and agreed among themselves 
who should have the contract; the only genuine bid put in 
would be that of the concern thus designated to receive it, the 
others interposing fictitious bids so arranged as to necessarily 
secure the contract to the one agreed upon. The whole pur- 
pose of the combination was to prevent any real competition be- 
tween the parties to the agreement in some 36 cities respecting 
the manufacture and sale of cast-iron pipe, and to put the pur- 
chasers and consumers of pipe in the district within which the 
members of the combination operated entirely at the mercy of 
this combination. The court held that the whole agreement wus 
in plain violation of the Sherman law, and that the defendants 
must be enjoined from taking any action pursuant to it. 

The first proceeding brought under the act during the admin- 
istration of President Roosevelt was the suit against the North- 
ern Securities Co., in which Attorney General Knox secured a 
decision of far-reaching importance, holding that a combina- 
tion to control two parallel and competing lines of interstate 
railroad by means of the acquisition of a majority of the capital 
stock of each, and the placing of the same in a holding corpora- 
tion whose stock was issued in exchange was an unlawful com- 
bination in restraint of trade and would be enjoined under the 
Sherman law. To the plea that competition between the two 
railroads had not yet been affected, the court answered that the 
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power to control or destroy that competition at will, acquired 
through the Securities Co., was sufficient to establish a contract 
or combination in restraint of interstate trade and commerce. 

During the seven and one-half years of Mr. Roosevelt's ad- 
ministration 44 proceedings in all were brought under this act— 
18 civil suits, 25 criminal indictments, and 1 proceeding by 
seizure of property, in course of transportation from one State 
to another, alleged to be owned by an illegal combination in 
restraint of trade. Of these, a civil suit against Swift & Co. 
(beef packers of Chicago) resulted in a decision in the Su- 
preme Court, rendered January 30, 1905, which affirmed an in- 
junction granted. by the lower court, framed for the purpose of 
restraining defendants from carrying out an unlawful con- 
spiracy between themselves and various railway companies to 
suppress competition and to obtain a monopoly in the purchase 
of livestock and the selling of dressed meats. Criminal indict- 
ments brought against the same defendants and others en- 
gaged in the same business and alleged to be parties to the same 
conspiracy resulted in the indictments being quashed by the 
circuit court upon a plea of immunity based upon a showing 
that in securing the indictment the Government had made use 
of information furnished to the Bureau of Corporations under 
such circumstances that the court held the defendants were 
protected from having it used against them as evidence in a 
criminal proceeding. 

An indictment against the MacAndrews & Forbes Co. and 
others, as constituting an unlawful trust in licorice and licorice 
paste, used in the manufacture of tobacco, resulted in the very 
extraordinary conclusion in the circuit court in New York of 
the conviction of two of the corporations indicted, and the ac- 
quittal of the officers of the corporations who had exercised the 
practical control over them in the performance of the acts for 
which the corporations were convicted. . 

An indictment against the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. and 
others in Tennessee was quashed on a plea in abatement. A 
civil suit against the American Tobacco Co. and others in New 
York resulted in a decree in favor of the Government against 
certain of the defendants, and the dismissal of the bill by the 
circuit court against the individual defendants and the British 
corporations engaged in the combination. Of the 44 proceedings 
brought, 8 civil suits resulted in decrees for the Government, 
4 criminal prosecutions in verdicts of guilty, in 6 the defend- 
ants interposed pleas of guilty, 2 were quashed on pleas in 
abatement or in bar, 5 dismissed, and verdicts were rendered 
for the defendants in 8 cases. Sixteen cases, civil and criminal, 
were pending when the Taft administration came in, one of 
which, to wit, the proceeding against the American Tobacco 
Co., was on appeal to the Supreme Court. 

The Republican platform of 1908 referred to the prosecution 
of illegal trusts and monopolies as among the great accomplish- 
ments of the Roosevelt administration, and declared that the 
Sherman antitrust law had been a wholesome instrument for 
good in the hands of a wise and fearless administration. 

Mr. Taft, in his speech of acceptance of the nomination for 
the Presidency, pledged himself to the enforcement of this law 

The judges of the circuit court in the Tobacco case had dif- 
fered in their views of the construction of the law, one of them 
giving to it a literal interpretation, which, if adopted by the 
Supreme Court, would have made its enforcement impossible. 
He interpreted the language of the statute, in the light of the 
opinions of some of the justices of the Supreme Court in pre- 
vious cases, to mean that any agreement which in any way, 
however slight, should operate to interfere with or restrain com- 
petition in interstate commerce was condemned by the act, and 
that no matter what the result upon commerce, if competition 
‘was in any respect impeded, the condemnation of the statute 
must be applied. 

In his speech of acceptance Mr. Taft expressed his opinion 
that no such construction was ever in the contemplation of the 
framers of the statute and his belief that the Supreme Court 
would so hold, and that if it did not so hold the statute should 
be amended. 

The state of the law at the beginning of the present adminis- 
tration was, therefore, that the act had been held applicable to 
railroad companies as well as to other corporations and indi- 
viduals; that combinations of dealers in commodities the sub- 
ject of interstate commerce to suppress competition ameng them- 
selves, fix prices; and exclude others from entering the field of 
competition with them and all ether contracts or combinations 
among particular dealers in a commodity, where the direct and 
immediate effect of the contract or combination was to destroy 
competition between themselves and others, so that the parties 
to the contract or combination might obtain increased prices 
for themselves, amounted to a restraint of trade in the com- 
modity, even though contracts to buy such commodity at the 
enhanced price were continually being made; that it was not 


enough that the mere tendency of the provisions of the contract 
should be to restrain competition, but that where its direct and 
immediate effect was such restraint upon that kind of trade or 
commerce which is interstate the statute applied; that com- 
binations formed for the purpose of controlling prices by de- 
stroying the opportunity of buyers and sellers to deal with each 
other upon the basis of fair, open, free competition are against 
common right and constitute crimes gainst the public. 

At this time—March, 1909—it is safe to say that every intelli- 
gent lawyer, and every person who sought to ascertain the real 
state of the law, must have known that agreements in the form 
of pools between competing manufacturers and dealers, fixing 
prices, controlling the amount of business which each might do, 
providing for fictitious bids through agreements among the 
prospective competitors to so arrange their bidding that an 
agreed persen would have to receive the award, and combina- 
tions of competitive railroads by means of stock-holding corpo- 
rations were condemned by the act. 

The questions remaining open were, first, how effective the 
act was to reach the great aggregations of formerly competitive 
producers and dealers, individual and corporate, who, through 
intercorporate stock holding, mergers, consolidations, and other- 
wise, had acquired so great a control over a particular line of 
industry as to enable them to dominate it and to exclude or ad- 
mit competition as they might choose upon their own terms; 
and, secondly, whether that construction of the law was cor- 
rect which had been given to it by some of the judges in the 
circuit court in New York in te Tobacco case, and in the opin- 
ion of some of the justices of the Supreme Court in other cases, 
to the effect that any combination, etc., which in any respect 
operated to restrain to any degree a preexisting competition in 
interstate commerce was necessarily condemned by the act. 

During the present administration these questions have been 
pushed to authoritative and ultimate decision. In the three 
years since the inauguration of President Taft all of the 16 
causes left pending by the last administration have been dis- 
posed of except 2, which have been argued and submitted in 
the Supreme Court of the United States and are now awaiting 
decision, 2 now on the docket of that court, shortly to be 
reached for argument, and the suit against the Powder Trust, 
in which an interlocutory decision was rendered by the cir- 
cuit court in Delaware in June, 1911, in favor of the Govern- 
ment and against the defendants and which is about to be 
brought before the circuit court for final decree. Of the re- 
maining causes, the Standard Oil case was argued early during 
the present administration in the circuit court and decided in 
favor of the Government, was taken to the Supreme Court on 
appeal, and, after two arguments in that court, decided en- 
tirely in favor of the Government. The Tobacco case was twice 
argued in the Supreme Court, and a decision rendered revers- 
ing that of the circuit court and awarding a comprehensive de- 
cree in favor of the Government, under which that great com- 
bination has been disintegrated into 14 separate and distinct 
companies, under circumstances and conditions which will 
effectively prevent a continuance of monopolistic conditions. 

A suit brought to enjoin the merger of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad with the Boston & Maine Railroad 
was dismissed after the State of Massachusetts had passed 
legislation expressly providing for this merger under provi- 
sions designed to protect the public interests; and in view of 
the clear proof that the railroad systems of the respective com- 
panies were supplementary and contributing to each other 
rather than competitive and that the union under one manage- 
ment was in furtherance of no restraint of trade. 

During the present administration, up to February 1, 22 civil 
suits have been brought and 40 criminal indictments found 
under the Sherman law, making in all 62 proceedings, civil and 
criminal, In the criminal prosecutions demurrers were sus- 
tained to 4 indictments; pleas of nolo contendere (the equiva- 
lent to a plea of guilty) entertained to 11 indictments, involv- 
ing 80 or more defendants; in 1 case defendant plead guilty; 
8 out of 12 defendants were convicted on one indictment after 
trial by jury, and their conviction affirmed by the court of 
appeals; and 13 criminal prosecutions are pending. In the civil 
suits judgment was rendered for the Government in 1; in 3 
the defendants have submitted voluntarily to comprehensive 
decrees granting the relief sought by the Government; 2 were 
dismissed; and 16 are now pending. 

Investigations by the department have resulted in discovering 
the existence of very many forms of combinations to control 
and restrain commerce among the States and with foreign na- 
tions, which completely justify the wisdom of the framers of 
the Sherman law in dealing with the subject in such broad, 
comprehensive language that no form of device which results 
in unduly restraining the current of trade and commerce among 
the States or with foreign nations, or in the unfair monopoliza- 
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tion of such commerce in any line, or in the attainment of 
power to control a vast proportion of any particular business 
at will and to destroy or permit competition as it may seem 
to the interests of the possessors of that power, can escape the 
condemnation of the statute. 

A brief review of the nature of the cases brought during the 
present administration will best illustrate the value to the whole 
people of the existence, and the necessity for the enforcement, 
of this law in the protection of that equality of opportunity 
which is declared by the platform of the Republican Party to 
be the right of every American. à 

The first proceeding brought was an indictment against some 
of the officers and agents of the American Sugar Refining Co. 
for conspiring to secure control of the stock of a Pennsylvania 
corporation which was about to engage in the manufacture of 
sugar on a large scale, and which, by reason of this conspiracy, 
was prevented from so doing; this prevention continuing down 
to the time of the finding of the indictment, although affirma- 
tive action of the defendants at any time might have released 
the restraint and permitted the business to be set under way. 
A valuable decision was secured from the Supreme Court in 
that case to the effect that where the purpose of a conspiracy 
is a continuing one, resulting in a continued restraint upon 
interstate commerce, the statute of limitations does not begin 
to run until the restraint is ended. 

Other forms of violation of the act struck at by the different 
proceedings had are (1) conspiracies to monopolize all the 
interstate and foreign commerce in any particular line by 
acquiring control of competing corporations through stock 
ownership in a holding company, or otherwise, and thus ac- 
quiring a power over an entire industry so dominant as sub- 
stantially to put the industry entirely at the mercy of the 
combination. In this class are included the suits brought 
against the American Sugar Refining Co. and its subsidiary 
companies, and that against the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and its subsidiary companies. 

(2) Agreements between producers of foodstuffs, fixing prices, 
and dividing business among themselves in agreed proportions, 
thus destroying all competition between them. The indictments 
against members of the Swift, Armour, and Morris corporations, 
now on trial in Chicago, were based on the charge of combina- 
tions of that character. Of the same nature were the charges 
upon which an indictment was found and a bill in equity 
brought against the National Packing Co. in the northern dis- 
trict of Illinois, which preceded the indictment of the different 
members of the great packing concerns. A demurrer to the 
indictment was sustained by Judge Landis, and was followed 
by a further investigation and a more comprehensive indict- 
ment of the individuals now on trial, and the bill in equity 
was dismissed by my direction when the defendants sought to 
use it as a means of obtaining delay in the prosecution of the 
criminal case. The same character of agreement was involved 
in the suit against the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, in which the defendants, after some negotiation, vol- 
untarily submitted to a decree enjoining them from entering 
into and carrying out agreements not to sell to any buyer not 
a member of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
and not listed in a book published by the association contain- 
ing an official list of the wholesale grocers within certain 
Peo ànd enjoining them from publishing or circulating such 

st, ete. 

This case is one of a number of similar cases, in some of 
which the attendant circumstances show more distinctly in- 
tentional and viciously unfair trade than in others. These 
agreements seemed to have for their principal purpose the 
preventing of retail dealers from purchasing the goods in 
which they deal directly from the manufacturer and the com- 
pelling of them to buy from the middleman or jobber. Such 
agreements were condemned by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Montague v. Lowry (193 U. S., 
38) as early as the year 1903, and every lawyer has known, 
as every merchant who has consulted counsel must have 
learned, that such agreements are absolutely contrary to the 
provisions of the Sherman Act. Nevertheless we have found 
such agreements among the wholesale grocers, among the lum- 
ber dealers, and even among the publishers of magazines and 
other periodicals. ° We have a series of five proceedings against 
various associations of lumber dealers instituted for the pur- 
pose of relieving that industry from the artificial restraints 
imposed upon it by the various lumber trade associations 
through the country. These associations, of which there are 
at least nine in different parts of the country, are made up 
of retail lumber dealers, The evidence collected by the de- 
partment seems to show that they have divided the lumber 
trade by ordered classifications into (1) manufacturing, (2) 
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wholesaling, (3) retailing, and (4) consumer; that by means 
of written and verbal agreements, adopting resolutions in con- 
ventions, by-laws, constitutions, and interchange of corre- 
spondence this classification has been established for the pur- 
pose of eliminating competition—except as between local retail 
yards—for the benefit of the contractor, thus forcing the con- 
sumer to buy at retail prices from regularly established yards, 
regardless of the amount required, and also to purchase lumber 
from the retail merchant in his vicinity, when, but for the 
unlawful combination, he could buy from another dealer in 
another State at reduced prices; also to prevent him from 
buying lumber from any wholesale dealer, and to prevent any 
wholesale dealer from selling to anyone falling within the 
classification of consumer. This combination appears to have 
been carried out, and to have accomplished its purpose through 
blacklisting and arrangements preventing members of the 
wholesale association from selling to dealers who do not meet 
the requirements of the retail association. 

(3) Then there have been proceedings against a number of 
ordinary crude pooling arrangements of the kind that were 
formerly very prevalent in this country. For instance, 9 in- 
dictments found in New York against 83 persons engaged in 
the wire industry were based upon agreements between sub- 
stantially all of the manufacturers in the country of certain 
kinds of wire, whereby they organized themselves into asso- 
ciations, pooled their business and divided it on an agreed 
percentage basis, appointed a supervisor to conduct the opera- 
tions of the pool, put a deposit in his hands of a sum of money 
to be applied in payment of fines and penalties in case any 
member violated the provisions of the pool agreement, and 
where anyone exceeded his agreed percentage of the business 
made good to the other members the excess, and established 
and maintained a fixed schedule of prices at which alone they 
sold. The operation of these pools continued until a very 
recent date, and the grand jury in New York found no diffi- 
culty in indicting the various defendants who engaged in them. 
Almost all of them have interposed pleas of nolo contendere, 
and have been fined in amounts averaging $1,000 each, except 
that the defendant, who was supervisor of the pool, was fined 
$45,000. 

(4) The prosecution of a number of individuals who under- 
took to corner all the free cotton remaining of the crop of 1903, 
thereby so greatly enhancing the price to the spinners as to 
prevent a number of them from buying at all, and thus restrain- 
ing interstate commerce, is now before the Supreme Court on 
appeal from a decision of the circuit court in New York sus- 
taining a demurrer to the indictment, upon the ground that, 
while such pools are undoubtedly unlawful at common law and 
immoral, the case did not present a direct restraint on interstate 
commerce. 

(5) One of the rankest cases of combination in restraint of 
trade presented was that of the manufacturers of hand-blown 
window glass. Practically all of the manufacturers—83 in 
number, manufacturing 98 per cent of this product—entered into 
contracts with a company constituted for the purpose, whereby 
each producer agreed to sell his entire output of hand-blown 
glass to this company and not to sell to any other person or 
corporation, by means of which the entire market in that com- 
modity was controlled and the price was increased within a year 
upward of 100 per cent. The indictment of these defendants 
was met by pleas of nolo contendere, which were accepted by 
the circuit court in Pittsburgh, and fines imposed; since which 
the agreements have been abandoned and the business restored 
to its former basis, which was follgwed by a substantial reduc- 
tion in price. 

(6) One form of excluding competition and restraining trade 
which seems to have met with favor in certain quarters has 
been to use the rights of a patentee over a patented article as a 
basis for controlling the entire business with which the patented 
article may be connected far beyond the limits of the lawful 
monopoly granted by the Goverhment to a patentee. The first 
case to involve this question was that of the manufacturers of 
electric lamps, where a purchaser of patented varieties of elec- 
trie lamps found it impossible to buy unless he would agree also 
to purchase from the same vendor or association of vendors 
other electric lamps upon which there were no existing patents. 
After a careful investigation of this subject a suit was brought 
in the United States circuit court in Ohio against the General 
Electric Co. and others, which resulted in the defendants sub- 
mitting to a decree whereby certain agreements under which 
this business had been controlled were terminated, and the de- 
fendants were specifically enjoin®éd from attempting by agree- 
ment to fix the price at which lamps purchased from them 
should be resold, and from making the purchase of patented 
articles from them conditioned upon the purchaser agreeing to 
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purchase unpatented articles only from them, and from, in any 
other of a variety of methods specified in the decree, attempting 
to use their patent rights as a means of extending an undue 
control over the trade in unpatented articles, and from a variety 
of other unfair methods of dealing. 

This decree establishes a precedent of great value in re- 
straining attempts to use patent rights as a means of unduly 
extending contro! over an industry. The defendants in that 
case frankly. met the objections of the Government and suc- 
cessfully endeavored to modify their practices and their agree- 
ments to meet the legitimate demands of the Government as 
formulated in the bill filed by it in the United States court. 
They were the first large manufacturers to respond to the Goy- 
ernment’s suit, not by defense, but by a candid effort to comply 
with its demands. 

The suit against the Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 
(the so-called Bathtub Trust), which resulted in a decree in 
favor of the Government by the circuit court in the fourth cir- 
cuit in October last, was based upon agreements between the 
defendants under which certain patents were assigned to an 
agreed transferee, the defendants having previously agreed 
upon a system of licenses whereby each should receive from 
such transferee a license to manufacture under these patents, 
upon terms and conditions by which all competition between the 
defendants in- enameled ware used in household bathrooms, 
etc., amounting to about 85 per cent of the entire product, was 
suppressed and eliminated, and uniform prices and terms of 
sale fixed and established, as well as a uniform method of sell- 
ing products to jobbers, under written contracts whereby each 
jobber was compelled to sell at certain fixed resale prices, with 
the result that the combination not only controlled prices at 
which they sold to jobbers, but the retail price to be paid by 
the ultimate consumer. This was effected by a method of 
keeping the members of the combination advised of the amounts 
of their respective output, dividing the United States into cer- 
tain territoria! zones, and by a system of contracts restricting 
each jobber to making sales only within the zone to which he 
was accredited, thus largely and unreasonably increasing the 
prices at which the product was sold to jobbers, and in the same 
degree the prices exacted of retail buyers. The decree ren- 
dered by the circuit court sustains the Government's conten- 
tions and the opinion of Judge Rose is the most important 
judicial expression thus far secured from any court on the sub- 
ject of restraints of trade in patented articles. The rule is 
there enunciated “that a patent does not give the right to a 
patentee to sell indulgences to violate the law of the land.” 
The defendants in this civil suit were also indicted in the 
United States court in the eastern district of Michigan for the 
offenses which formed the basis of the civil suit and are now 
actually on trial for the same. 

Another case involving the unlawful extension of the power 
of the patentees was furnished by the case of the United Shoe 
Machinery Co., in New England. 

Very many complaints against that company and its methods 
led to an investigation by a grand jury in Boston, resulting in 
the finding of indictments against a number of the officers of 
the company for violation of the Sherman law, and this was fol- 
lowed by the filing of a petition in equity on the civil side of 
the court, which suit is now pending. ‘The case involves the 
validity of a complicated series of agreements known as “ tying 
agreements,” under which the company requires any shoe manu- 
facturer who desires to use any machine or implement manu- 
factured by it and useful in connection with shoemaking to 
lease it under leases containing restrictive provisions binding 
for the full term of 17 years from the date of the agreement, 
irrespective of the date of the expiration of the patent, and 
under which the lessee further agrees to use the machine or 
device so leased only in connection with other machinery manu- 
factured and leased by the United Co. in every case where 
that company manufactures the machine. So that, in effect, a 
manufacturer of shoes finds it impossible to secure any piece of 
machinery manufactured by the United Co. unless he agrees 
to lease from it, on terms and conditions prescribed by it, 
every other piece of machinery necessary or useful in the manu- 
facture of shoes which he may need which is manufactured by 
the United Co. The legality of these provisions is involved in 
the civil suit. while the legality of the monopoly secured by 
the use of such agreements, as well as of the other acts set 
forth in the indictment, is involved in the criminal prosecu- 
tion. 

(7) The case of United States v. Steers and others was an in- 
dictment secured in Kentucky under unusual circumstances. It 
is often said that one wrong leads to another. The control 
of the American tobacco combination over the price of leaf 
resulted in the fixing of prices at less than the producers of 


tobacco in Kentucky thought reasonable. They thereupon 
formed a society of tobacco growers for the purpose of con- 
trolling the sale of all the tobacco of certain types grown in the 
State, and thus met the combination of purchasers with a com- 
bination of sellers. They procured the passage of a State law 
in Kentucky legalizing their combination. But not content with 
the power acquired by voluntary association they undertook to 
prevent, by force and violence, the sale of leaf tobacco by farm- 
ers who were not willing to withhold it from the market and 
sell only when and as permitted by the association. Hence 
arose what was called “ night riding.” Bodies of armed, masked 
men would ride up to the house of a planter who had not con- 
formed to the rules of the association and would either take 
him out and whip him or burn his barn and his accumulated 
stock of leaf tobacco, by those methods discouraging any effort 
to break the control of the association. In this particular case 
complaint was made to the United States authorities that in 
some cases tobacco delivered to the agent of a railroad for ship- 
ment into another State had been taken forcibly away and such 
shipment thus prevented. These charges were investigated by a 
grand jury in Kentucky and 12 individuals indicted for conspir- 
ing to prevent an interstate shipment of tobacco by a farmer of 
Dry Ridge, Ky.. and thus unlawfully conspiring.to restrain 
interstate commerce, in violation of the Sherman law. Eight 
of these defendants were convicted on trial by a jury in the 
United States circuit court and were sentenced to pay fines 
aggregating $3,500; they appealed from the judgment of convie- 
tion to the circnit court of appeals in the sixth circuit, where 
the judgment was recently affirmed. 

(8) A civil suit was brought in New York against the pub- 
lishers of a large number of the standard magazines, to enjoin 
the operation of certain agreements under which, by under- 
taking that no one of them would sell any of his publications 
except through the agencies and on the terms prescribed in the 
agreements, which involved fixing the price at which the re- 
tailers should resell to their customers, competition among them 
was destroyed, and the public compelled to buy, whether of 
subscription agencies or from retail dealers, at prices and on 
terms fixed by the combination. 

(9) A somewhat unusual suit was brought in May, 1910, to 
restrain the trunk lines of railroad in the western classification 
territory, from putting into effect increased tariffs upon a very 
large number of commodities on the eve of the enactment by 
Congress of legislation vesting the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with power to investigate a proposed increase in rates 
before it takes effect, so that the people should not be compelled 
to pay increased rates of freight for freight transportation pend- 
ing an inguiry as to the reasonableness and justness of the pro- 


posed increase, in cases where the commission is satisfied that, 


prima facie, there is a reasonable doubt as to the justice of the 
advance. The circumstances under which this particular in- 
crease was agreed upon by the railroad companies, in the 
opinion of the law officers of the Government. took it out of 
the ordinary system of rate making, and justified a resort to 
the Sherman law to protect the public from the arbitrary action 
of the carriers, which, if unchecked, would have compelled the 
people to pay increased rates during the period they were under 
investigation. After the enactment of the commerce act of 
June 25, 1910, which extended the power of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission over the subject, the bill was dismissed by the 
Government, and subsequent investigation by the commission 
resulted in the finding by it that the proposed increase was nn- 
warranted and should not be made, thus completely justify- 
ing the action of the Government in intervening when and as 
it did. 

(10) The civil suit brought against thé Hamburg-American 
Steamship Co. and others, in New York, involves the question 
whether or not the United States is powerless in the face of a 
combination of virtually all the trans-Atlantic steamship lines 
authorized by the law of the European countries where most 
of them are domiciled, whereby substantially the entire busi- 
ness of transportation by steam vessel across the North At- 
lantic is pooled, rates and prices are fixed by the pooling associ- 
ation, and all competition in rates and terms of shipment sup- 
pressed. The representatives of some of these foreign lines have 
somewhat cynically expressed their belief that our Govern- 
ment is powerless in the face of this combination. They admit 
that some of the American agents might be subject to indict- 
ment and punishment, individually, within the United States; 
but they maintain that the association, which is yalid in the 
European countries where organized, can not be reached by the 
process of American courts. 

One of the most valuable contributions by the Supreme Court 
to the enforcement of this law was the adjudication in the 
Tobacco case that, if necessary, unusual remedies would be 
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invoked to carry out its provisions; and I have no doubt that 
if the Government shall establish on the trial of this case on its 
merits the facts averred in the petition, which the circuit court 
on the hearing of a demurrer has held to be sufficient to make 
out a case of unlawful restraint of foreign commerce, some 
way will be found to enforce a respect of the laws of this 
country even by the owners of foreign steamship companies who 
use its ports. It is undoubtedly true that the United States is 
handicapped by an inefficient and extraordinary legislative 
policy which has resulted in driving its merchant marine from 
the sea and compelling its ocean-borne commerce to be carried 
in foreign bottoms. Perhaps no more useful office could be per- 
formed by the Department of Justice than to focus the attention 
of the people upon the lamentable absence of an American 
merchant marine, and the great need of legislation to ald in the 
upbuilding of an American merchant marine, through the en- 
forcement of a Gecree in this case. The Republican platform 
of 1908 declared that 

We adhere to the Republican doctrine of encoura ent to American 
shipping and urge such legislation as will revive the merchant-marine 
prestige of the country, so essential to national defense, the 
ment of foreign trade, and the industrial prosperity of our own peo 

There was a time when our flag was to be seen in every 
foreign port, and when American ships carried the greater part 
of the ocean-b »rne commerce of the world. If foreign steamship 
lines using our ports can defy the laws we have made to protect 
ou people ag inst unfair restraints of trade because we must 
use their ships or cease exporting our products, it is high time 
our Congress set about the enactment of legislation to make 
possible the reestablishment of our own merchant marine, so 
that American shipping once more takes its place in the front 
rank of the world’s commerce. 

I have pointed out with some detail the questions involved in 
these various proceedings, civil and criminal, in order that it 
be made clear that they all involve zome variety of the same 
offense, namely, the effort to secure and retain control over 
business by methods which are always unfair—sometimes un- 
fair to the participants themselves, or some of them; always 
unfair to outside competitors and always unfair to the public 
in general. One and all of them involve the effort, more or less 
subtle, more or less brutal, on the part of a limited number of 
men to control as nearly as may be an entire industry or the 
entire business in a particular part of the country for their own 
benefit, and to destroy that equality of opportunity in others 
which is the birthright of every American. These were the 
evils to meet which the Sherman law was enacted, and the en- 
forcement of that law by the present administration has been 
directed particularly against that sort of unfair dealing which, 
when known and understood, is condemned by all right-minded 
men; but which, working in darkness, cloaked under forms of 
law and surrounded with the mantle of respectability, is not so 
readily understood. 

It is those who are interested in this method of doing busi- 
ness who have raised the clamor against the enforcement of 
the Sherman law; who have read in the active, vigilant prosecu- 
tion of that law under President Taft the doom of their prac- 
tices, and who, threatened with the loss of illicit gain, seek to 
discredit both the law that condemns them and the Executive 
that brings them to execution. That great Republican Senator 
who was principally instrumental in the framing of the law, in 
his remarkable contribution to its history, says: 

The expansion of business of every sort and the dangerous combina- 
tions that have attempted (in many instances too successfully) to 
absorb the business of the country Into thelr own hands, to rea out 
fair and useful competition, and so dominate and monopolize the in- 
dustries and trade of the Republic have been so font that the result 
is the unnatural and unequal distribution of wealth and power which 
the experience of centurles has shown to be among the great evils that 
affect civilization and true progress. Ihe act of 1890 was designed and 
framed to check and, so far as possible, prevent these great and grow- 
ing evils. But, like all laws enacted to punish and prevent selfish dis- 
“turbance of social order and equal righ the act would fall into in- 
nocuous desuetude without the vigilant and persistent exertions of 
the executive department, for, of course, the courts can not act without 
cases properly brought before them. 

Under the wise, patriotic, and efficient administration of Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, the vigilant and persistent exertion of the 
executive department in the enforcement of this law has never 
slackened nor failed. If the people understand and approve, as 
they will and must, with what splendid courage and single- 
mindedness that great patriot has directed the impartial en- 
forcement of this law, they will continue him in his high office 
to so far work out the problem of squaring business practice 
with the laws of the land as to make impossible for the future 
the recurrence of those abuses which in the past have threatened 
the stability of our institutions through the unchecked power 
of combined wealth. 


The American Commonwealth and its Relations to the 
East and West. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. HENRY, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 16, 1912. 


Mr. HENRY of Texas said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I ask unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp an address by Dr. Hannis Taylor, former minister 
to Spain, on the subject of the American Commonwealth and 
its Relations to the East and West. I will state that it isa 
very short address, but a very valuable one on present con- 
ditions, and so forth. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. HENRY] 
asks unanimous consent to print in the Recorp an address by 
Dr. Hannis Taylor. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
remember the other day that the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia gave notice that he would hereafter object to any 
request for unanimous consent to extend remarks in the RECORD 
for the purpose of injecting political material. I rise to ask 
if this is a political matter? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I will say to the gentleman that it 
is not. It is a very scholarly discussion of the subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? : 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH anp Irs RELATIONS TO THE EAST AND 
TEST. 


[An address delivered by Hannis Taylor, LL. D., former minister to 
Spain, lecturer on international law and foreign relations of the 
nited States and histo of constitutional vernment in George- 
town University School of Law, at the forty-first annual commence- 
ment of the ore University School of Law, at the National 
Theater, June 4, 1912. 


THE GREAT UNREST. 

Never since the earthquake known as the French Revolution 
has the entire fabric of civilization been so shaken as it is to- 
day by protests that challenge the authority of every existing 
institution, social, ethical, political. The most potent of the 
underlying causes of this great unrest is embedded in the vast 
world movement from individualism to collectivism now em- 
bracing America as well as Europe. The beginnings of that 
movement are a part of the history of the new industrial system 
which, after a long period of preparatory growth, began to 
reach its culminating point with the inventions and technical 
improvements, with the application of steam, and the rise of 
the factory system in England toward the close of the eighteenth 
century. Through the results of that industrial revolution large 
aggregations of capital have so applied the competition of the 
large industry as to crush out the small capitalists and to organ- 
ize the working producers as an army of wage laborers in vast 
factories and workshops. 

THE NEW INDUSTRIALISM AND CORPORATIONS, 

When the new industrialism reached these shores it found a 
limitless domain, teeming with every form of undeveloped 
wealth, which promised fresh conquests and a wider career. 
From the outset groups of capitalists, eager to appropriate every 
fruitful triumph of physical science, organized corporations, 
generally with special privileges, which became the efficient 
instruments of all great undertakings. As early as 1819 the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the Dartmouth College 
case, gave such security to corporate capital as it had never 
before enjoyed in any land. With such privileges and such 
opportunities American corporations, while rapidly developing 
the country, have grown to such vast proportions as to command 
revenues and resources such as few ancient states ever enjoyed. 
Often their budgets are larger than those of the Commonwealths 
by which they were created, while by their commands they direct 
the movements of armies of men, control intercommunication, 
and destroy competition in the buying and selling of the very 
necessities of life. 

DEMOCRACY AND SOVEREIGN POWER. 

In order to deal effectively with such conditions, under which 
the control of daily subsistence and the means of transportation 
have passed to the financiers, organized in trusts and corpora- 
tions, the American people have resolved to discard their old 
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dread of governmental power. In the place of that dread has 
been substituted the conviction that as all governments, State 
and Federal, are creatures of the people, it should not fear 
to use them as its instruments. After more than a century of 
profound distrust of itself the disenthralled American democ- 
racy is at last becoming conscious of its sovereign powers. By 
the spread of the direct primary system it is ascertaining its 
own will, in order that it may be applied by direct legislation, 
State and Federal, to all the probiems to be solved. Let us not 
deceive ourselves as to what those problems really are. From 
the adoption of the Constitution down to the Civil War the 
problems that engrossed the statesmen of this country were dis- 
tinctly political. The nature of the Constitution itself, the 
organization of governmental machinery, the reorganization of 
parties for the control of that machinery, the rights of nullifica- 
tion and secession, the constitutional right to perpetuate and 
extend slavery were all questions distinctly political. Out of 
the transition from individualism to collectivism, from slavery 
to freedom, from an epoch of political development to one of 
material development, has arisen since the Civil War a set of 
new problems distinctly economic. Chief among them are those 
involved in the struggle now going on of the masses against 
the power of combined money and of private monopoly exer- 
cised by groups of men incorporated in joint-stock companies 
or by small coteries of very rich men acting in trust com- 
binations. = 
GROWING GREATNESS OF THE PACIFIC. 


During the half century or more in which we have been bat- 
tling with such complex economic problems inherited from 
western Europe a new world has come into existence in the 
East, with which we are now entering into intimate and fruit- 
ful relations. In 1850 that new world of which I speak might 
have been defined to be the entire expanse of land and sea 
lying between the west banks of the Mississippi and the shores 
of China and Japan. As late as 1852 the vast expanse of ter- 
ritory between the Mississippi and the Pacific was almost an 
unknown land. The only States then organized within it were 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Texas, and California. Oregon, 
Washington, and British Columbia contained only a few scat- 
tered settlements and trading stations, from which there were 
practically no exports but furs, while Mexico, Central America, 
and the Pacific States of South America, then recently eman- 
cipated from Spain, were still hampered by internal dissentions 
and the traditionally incompetent commercial methods of the 
old Spanish colonial system. 

The uncertain movements of the whaling ships around Cape 
Horn were almost the only means of communication between 
Honolulu and the outside world; the Australian colonies were 
upon the threshhold of their career, giving only a slight sug- 
gestion of the mighty development of wealth soon to come; 
China had very recently been forced to open a few of her ports 
for foreign commerce; while Japan, still a sealed mystery, rig- 
orously excluded foreigners, and made it a capital offense for 
any native to leave the country. Not until 1857-58 were the 
three ports of Nagasaki, Kanagawa, and Hakodaki opened to 
foreigners. Except when adventurous traders intruded for the 
purpose of obtaining a few furs in exchange for fire water and 
trinkets, Alaska and the Siberian coast of Asia were in the 
undisturbed possession of the seal and the Eskimo. 

MR. SEWARD’S PROPHETIC FORECAST. 

At that juncture when steamships were still a curiosity in 
many ports of the Pacific, when there were no railroad tracks 
or telegraph lines west of the Mississippi, when trade, com- 
merce, and shipping in that quarter were meager indeed, a 
great American statesman pronounced in the Senate of the 
United States an oration which, considered as a prophecy, stands 
almost without a parallel in the history of American eloquence. 
When on July 29, 1852, a motion was made to proceed to the 
consideration of a bill authorizing the exploration of the courses 
of navigation used by vessels proceeding to and from China, 
William H. Seward, of New York, said that the settlement of 
the Pacific coast was still in a state of sheer infancy, despite 
the fact that steady streams of emigration were then flowing 
thither from every State eastward of the Rocky Mountains, 
from Australia, from the South American States, from Europe, 
and from Asia. That movement, he said, was not a sudden or 
accidental one, but one for which men and nature had been 
preparing for nearly 400 years. During all that time mer- 
chants and princes had been seeking how they could reach, 
cheaply and expeditiously, the East, that intercourse and com- 
merce might be established between its ancient nations and the 
newer ones of the West. To those objects De Gama, Columbus, 
Vespucci, Cabot, Hudson, and other navigators had devoted their 
talents, their labors, and their lives. Thus with the eyes of a 
seer he beheld the most sublime spectacle in the history of 


humanity—the reunion of the two civilizations which after hay- 
ing parted on the plains of Asia thousands of years before, and 
after traveling ever afterwards in opposite directions around 
the world, met and mingled again on the coasts and islands of 
the Pacific. Mastered and overcome by the great event, he 
exclaimed, “ Who does not see that every year hereafter Euro- 
pean commerce, European politics, European thought, and Euro- 
pean activity, although actually becoming more intimate, will 
nevertheless ultimately sink in importance, while the Pacific 
Ocean, its shores, its islands, and the vast regions beyond, will 
beto me the chief theater of events in the world’s great here- 
er.” 
OUR PLACE AS AN ARBITRATING POWER. 

In this brief and imperfect way I have attempted to set before 
you, gentlemen of the graduating class, the relations in which 
the American Commonwealth stands, on the one hand, to the 
unrestful millions of western Europe groaning beneath the 
weight of oppressive military establishments, and on the other, 
to the awakening hordes of the Orient struggling to break the 
bonds of servitude to the past forged by time and custom. Un- 
oppressed by such impediments that weigh so heavily upon our 
fellow men in the East and West, we stand to-day midway be- 
tween the two as the great arbitrating power into whose hands 
destiny seems to have committed the citadel of modern civiliza- 
tion. Our ability to hold that citadel must depend above every- 
thing else upon the preservation of the wonderful Constitution 
that has made our unparalleled national development possible. 

SUBSTRUCTURE OF THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION—THE STATES. 


The substructure of the American Constitution is the States, 
which are the outcome of a thousand years of unbroken politi- 
cal evolution. The 13 scattered communities that fringed our 


-Atlantic seaboard toward the close of the eighteenth century 


were born, not made. The typical English State In America is 
simply a reproduction of the mother State in Britain, we call 
England, with the modifications resulting from a new environ- 
ment that rejected nobility, ferdality, and kingship. The mother 
State was the outcome of the Teutonic migration from the main- 
land that began about the middle of the fifth century and ended 
with the close of the sixth. During the thousand years that 
intervened between the beginning of the seventh century and 
the beginning of the seventeenth that mother State in Britain 
we call England, developed the peculiar system of customary 
and constitutional law that underlies our civilization. Just as 
England was the outcome of the Teutonic migration from the 
mainland to Britain, so our 13 original Commonwealths were 
the outcome of the Anglo-Saxon migration from Britain to our 
Atlantic seaboard. Darwin once said that the last migration, 
which gave birth to the American Commonwealth, was probably 
the most important single event in the history of civilization. 
OUR FIRST FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 


If the typical English States in America were born, not made, 
it is equally true that the two Federal Constitutions which have 
united such States were made, not born. The Federal principle 
did not and does not exist in the British Isles. American Fed- 
eralism is the product of our physical geography. Confined 
within the narrow and impassable bounds of an island world, it 
became the manifest destiny of the heptarchic States in Britain, 
advancing in the path of political aggregation, to coalesce in 
the formation of a single consolidated kingdom. Situated on 
the shores of an almost boundless continent, it became the mani- 
fest destiny of the English States in America, advancing in the 
path of political confederation, to unite in the flexible bonds of 
a Federal Union capable of almost unlimited expansion. 

In the making of our first Federal Constitution American 
statesmen developed no originality whatever. Of the history of 
Greek federalism, as written by the hand of Polybios, they knew 
practically nothing. The only federal governments with which 
the fathers were real!y familiar were those that had grown up 
between the Low Dutch communities at the mouth of the- 
Rhine, and between the High Dutch communities in the moun- 
tains of Switzerland and upon the plains of Germany. We 
know for certain that the Articles of Confederation were a 
servile copy of the constitutions, if such they may be called, of 
the seven united provinces of the Netherlands and of the Swiss 
Confederation. Dr. Franklin, who made the first draft of our 
first Federal Constitution, simply constructed a confederation 
on the old plan with the entire Federal power vested and con- 
fused in a one-chamber assembly—the Continental Congress— 
that could only deal through the requisition system with the 
States, which retained the entire taxing power. All the world 
knows how our first Federal Constitution went to wreck in the 
storm and stress of the War of the Revolution. At its close the 
French ambassador reported that it had practically disappeared. 
The only cohesive tie that then bound the victorious States to- 
gether was a man, and that man was Washington. 
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OUR SECOND FEDERAL CONSTITUTION, 


Washington did far more than any other one man to bring 
about the making of our second Federal Constitution under 
which we now live. Tocqueville said long ago that the existing 
Constitution is based “upon a wholly novel theory which may 
be considered a great discoyery in modern political science.” 
That great discovery or inyention made possible the creation 
of an entirely new type of federal government with power to 
levy taxes of its own, with the power to regulate trade between 
the States, and with the power to maintain its own courts. It 
thus appears that the vital questions involved in the making 
of the new Constitution of 1787 were primarily financial and 
commercial. Does it strike you as very strange that the over- 
shadowing financial and commercial problems that were press- 
ing for solution at the close of the War of the Revolution should 
have been solyed by a man who, at that epoch, was our greatest 
political economist and financicr? Madison tells us that as 
early as 1781 Pelatiah Webster, who may be called the Ameri- 
can Adam Smith of that day, declared in one of his financial 
essays that a “Continental Congress” should be called for the 
purpose of making an entirely new Federal Constitution. On 
February 16, 1783, that bold innovator published at Philadel- 
phia, as his inventiom in a pamphlet of 47 pages, the wholly 
novel theory of federal government now embodied in the ex- 
isting Constitution of the Unitea States. An original copy of 
that epoch-making document is on file in the Library of Con- 
gress, and may be inspected by any of you any day. 

It is fascinating to trace in its brilliant paragraphs the mental 
processes through which the path breaker solved the problem of 
problems before him. His first and fundamental contention was 
that it was possible to construct, without a precedent in history, 
a self-executing Federal Government with the independent 
power of taxation. Such a Government, he said, must be a regu- 
larly organized Government, and, in order to make it so, he 
proposed to split the aggregate of Federal power vested in the 
Continental Congress into three departments—executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial. No Federal Government had ever been so 
divided in the world’s history. After that great step had been 
taken, he first organized the executive department, consisting of 
a President surrounded by a Cabinet council. Next he proposed 
a Federal assembly with two chambers instead of one, such a 
Federal assembly as had never existed in the world’s history. 
In that way arose the present organization of the Congress of 
the United States. Finally he outlined the existing system of 
Federal courts, headed by one Supreme Court with original and 
appellate jurisdiction. 

When that point was reached the inventor seems to have been 
startled by the aspect of his new creation. In order to deprive 
it of the power to do harm, he said that it must be a Government 
of strictly limited powers, the residuum of power to be retained 
by the States. Then it was that he exclaimed, “ May Almighty 
wisdom direct my pen in this arduous discussion.” The new 
self-sustaining Federal system thus constructed operated for the 
first time in the world’s history directly on individuals instead 
of upon States as corporations. 

FEDERAL CONVENTION OF 1787. 

But let us never forget that it was the Federal Convention of 
1787 that transformed Pelatiah Webster's dream into a reality. 
After all has been said, the fact remains that the master 
builders who transformed, under the most difficult circumstances 
possible, the dream of the great architect into a working system 
of government achieved a result just as remarkable as the in- 
vention itself. The philosophers, statesmen, jurists, warriors, 
experienced men of affairs who composed the august assembly 
fhat met at Philadelphia in 1787 may be compared as to genius 
and learning with the master spirits of any age. No assembly 
so small—it numbered only 55 delegates—was ever dominated by 
so many men of the highest order. They need not strut in bor- 
rowed plumes. They need no fame that belongs to another. 
The most ardent worshiper of the master builders would only 
belittle their immortality if he fancied that it could be at all 
dimmed by the rendition of tardy justice to the great architect, 
the man of contemplation, who was their natural, perhaps their 
necessary, forerunner. Only when we view collectively all the 
actors that filled the stage at the time is it possible to measure 
the full scope of the great drama in the history of humanity 
that opened with the invention of the “wholly novel theory,” 
February 16, 1783, and closed with its final acceptance as a 
working system of government by the last of the thirteen States 
May 29, 1790. - 

OUR NEW NATIONAL CITIZENSHIP. 

It is, however, a grave error to suppose that the new Con- 
stitution, partly Federal, partly national, as it emerged from 
the Federal convention of 1787, was a completed and perfect 
creation, logically symmetrical in all its parts. The fact is 
that it rested, at the outset, on a glaring solecism. While it 


created the first Federal Government that had ever operated 
directly cn individuals, such individuals were not primarily its 
own citizens. Prior to the adoption of the fourteenth amend- 
ment a man was primarily a citizen of his State; only by some 
kind of indirection was he a citizen of the United States. 
‘Therefore, when the Civil War began, the peerless Lee, who 
loved the Union, deemed it his duty to tender his sword to 
Virginia, because he deemed himself primarily her citizen. 
The most precious outcome of the bloody drama that closed at 
Appomattox was the new conception. of national citizenship 
which now stands as the cornerstone of our indestructible Union 
of indestructible States. To-day, under section 1 of the four- 
teenth amendment, every American citizen owes his first and 
highest allegiance to the Nation; his second to the State to 
which he belongs. To those of you who have just taken on 
the dignity conferred by our new national citizenship, I have 
a word of parting exhortation. Aristotle, who founded the 
science of politics, said that “man is born to be a citizen.” 
The State exists for the citizen, the citizen for the State. As 
the State is the mother on whose bosom the citizen is born, 
for her honor he must live and for her safety he must be ever 
ready to die. No man can be called a model citizen who does 
not come up to that standard. There never was a time when 
this Republic was more in need of model citizens, armed at once 
with intellectual power and moral dignity. We are on trial 
before the world. Western Europe, menaced and alarmed by 
the destructive doctrines of the anarchist and the extreme 
socialist—both foes to patriotism and religion—is looking to us 
for aid against both. The awakening millions of the Orient, 
now beginning to march along the untried paths of liberty under 
law are looking to us for light, guidance, sympathy; and so 
J end where I began, by saying that destiny seems to have 
confided to us, living as we do in comparative isolation and on 
middle ground, the defense of the citadel of modern civilization. 
In defense of that citadel the American Commonwealth expects 
every man to do his duty. 


Our Commercial Growth. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 16, 1912. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. Speaker: Ten years ago Mr. O. P. Austin, then as now 
the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, delivered before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, at a 
meeting held in my own State and again before the Manu- 
facturers’ Club of my own city, an address on “ The progress of 
American commerce and industries,” which Gen. C. H. Gros- 
yenor, then an honored Member of this House and an expert in 
statistics, inserted in the Concressionat Record with the state- 
ment that “It is one of the ablest papers that I have ever seen, 
showing the wealth of productive power and distributive effi- 
ciency of the United States.” The paper as then published was 
so widely read, both at home and abroad, and so favorably re- 
ceived in the picture of our growth which it presented, that I 
have asked Mr. Austin to bring the figures down to date. 

The address is as follows: 

PROGRESS OF AMERICAN COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES, 1870 To 1912. 
{Address by Hon. O. P. Austin, Chief of “the Bureau of Statistics of 

the Department of Commerce and Labor, delivered before the Ameri- 

can Association for the Advancement of Science in 1902; revised and 

reissued in 1912.] 

The foreign commerce of the United States has grown from 
less than $1,000,000,000 in 1870 to practically $4,000,000,000 in 
1912. One billion dollars’ worth of the merchandise enter- 
ing in 1912 passed from the customhouse to the factory and 
$1,000,000,000 worth of the products of the factory passed out 
of the country seeking markets abroad. Meantime the internal 
commerce of the country, the trade among our own people, the 
home market for home products, has grown from $7,000,000,000 
in 1870 to $33,000,000,000 in 1912. 

The growth in the commerce and industries of the United 
States has been a subject of interest and surprise to the whole 
world. 

The year 1870 seems to have marked the beginning of a new 
order of things in the producing power of the country. With 
the opening of the transcontinental railway in 1869 and the con- 
struction of lateral lines which rapidly followed, the great pro- 
ducing sections of the interior were rapidly developed, and the 
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power not only of production but of bringing together the natu- 
ral products for manufacture and transportation to the seaboard 
gave new life and activity to the United States as a producing, 
manufatturing, and exporting nation. 

WHAT DOES “ ONE BILLION” MEAN? 

Before beginning my discussion of a subject on which I must 
talk almost exclusively of millions and billions, I trust you will 
pardon me if I say a word about the relation of these two 
great measures of quantity and value. Let us take a simple 
and familiar subject as a method of determining the compara- 
tive greatness of the two terms, “millions” and “billions.” 
We all know how rapidly an expert counter of coins will ma- 
nipulate them. The Treasury experts will count 4,000 silver 
dollars in an hour and keep it up all day long; but that is their 
limit. Working eight hours a day, then, an expert counter of 
coins will count 32,000 silver dollars in a day, but how long will 
it take him, at that rate. to count a million dollars? Thirty- 
one days. But that is only the beginning of the measurement 
of great figures, for if this same man were to go on counting 
silver dollars at the same rate of speed for 10 years he would 
find that he had only counted one hundred million of them and 
that to count a billion dollars would require 102 years of steady 
work at the rate of eight hours per day during every working 
day of the 102 years. So when I begin to talk to you of billions 
of dollars, in the measurement of our commerce or that of the 
world, please remember that a billion is a thousand times as 
much as a million. 

THE STORY OF OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE, 1870 TO 1912. 

Prior to 1870 we had almost constantly imported more than 
we exported. From 1790 to 1870 the imports exceeded the ex- 
ports by nearly $2,000,000,000. In 1874 the exports began to 
exceed the imports, and have so continued in an almost unbroken 
record, and the excess of exports over imports from 1870 to 1912 
is over $9,000.000,000. From 1790 to 1870 the exportations 
averaged $122,000,000 per annum; from 1870 to 1912 they 
averaged over $1,000,000,000 per annum, and in the last two 
years over $2,000,000,000 per annum. 

RAPID INCREASE IN PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL FACTORS. 

In the period since 1870 the production of corn has grown 
from 1,000,000,000 bushels to nearly 3,000,000,000 bushels per 
annum; of wheat, from 235,000,000 bushels to an average of 
about 650,000,000 bushels per annum; of cotton, from about 
3,000,000 bales to about 12,000,000 bales; the value of animals 
on farms, from $1,250,000,000 to over $5,000,000,000; and the 
value of farm products, from about $2,000,000.000 to $8,500,- 
000,000. The production of petroleum increased from 220,000,000 
gallons to approximately 9,.000,000,000 gallons; of coal, from 
33.000.000 tons to 450,000,000 tons; of pig iron, from less than 
2,000,000 tons to over 24,000,000 tons; and of steel, from less 
than 70,000 tons to over 26,000,000 tons. Meantime the railways 
of the country have grown from 52,000 miles to practically 
260,000 miles, and rail transportation rates from Chicago to 
New York have fallen from 33 cents per bushel of wheat to 10 
cents per bushel, and on other freights there were also large 
reductions. 

INCREASED MONEY SUPPLY. 

At the same time our mines of the precious metals have poured 
forth their treasures, and the money in circulation in the 
country has grown from $675,000,000 to $3,276,000,000, and from 
$17.50 per capita to $34.26 per capita. The effect of these con- 
ditions upon manufacturing has been phenomenal, electrifying. 

PROSPERITY IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 

Manufacturing has meantime grown even more rapidly than 
agriculture. The number of persons engaged in manufacturing 
has increased from 2,000,000 to over 6,600,000; their earnings, 
from $775,000,000 to $3,427,000,000; the capital employed, from 
a little over $2.000,000,000 to about 518.000.000.000; and the 
gross value of manufactures produced, from $4,250,000,000 to 
$20,000,000,000. And all this, let it be remembered, has hap- 
pened in a short 40 years, while the population was only increas- 
ing 150 per cent. 

GROWTH IN FOREIGN COMMERCE. 

What has been the effect upon our foreign commerce of all 
this enormous increase in production and manufacturing and 
the cheapening of the cost of production and transportation? 
The exports have increased from $9.77 per capita to $21.70 per 
capita in the same period; and that of manufactures from 
$70,006,000 to $1,000.000,000. 

RANK OF THE UNITED STATES AS AN EXPORTING NATION. 

What has been the effect of these developments on our rank 
as an exporting nation? We have advanced from fourth place 
in the list of exporting nations to the head of the list. In 1870 
England, Germany, and France exceeded the United States in 
their exports. To-day our exportation of domestic products 
exceeds that of any other nation in the world. 


UNITED STATES LEADS IN PRODUCTION OF MAN'S CHIEF REQUIREMENTS. 

The causes of this wonderful development are not difficult to 
find. The principal requirements of man can be enumerated 
upon the fingers of one hand, viz, food, clothing, heat, light, and 
manufactures. Of all these the United States is the world’s 
greatest producer, 

The principal articles of food are breadstuffs and meats. For 
breadstuffs we produce more wheat than any other country in 
the world, and more corn than all the other countries of the 
world combined. For meat, the chief supply is beef and pork, 
and of each of these we produce more than any other country 
in the world. 

For clothing, the quantity of cotton required by the world far 
exceeds that of any other material of dress, and of this the 
United States produces two-thirds of the world’s entire sup- 
ply. For heating, the chief requirement is coal, and of this we 
now produce far more than any other country and at a cost far 
below that in any other coal-producing section. For lighting, 
petroleum is now the world’s chief reliance, and we produce 
more of this than all the other countries of the entire world. 

Of manufactures the United States is the world’s largest 
producer. The chief requirements of manufacturing are iron, 
steel, copper, lead, aluminum, cotton, and wood, and of each of 
these articles we are the world’s largest producer. As a result 
the United States easily leads the world both in the quantity 
and value of the manufactures produced, while the fact that we 
have more of the raw materials at hand than any other country, 
coupled with our cheap coal and ingenious machinery, gives us 
a great advantage in the cost of production. The value of the 
manufactures of the United States is about double that of the 
United Kingdom, and about equal to those of Germany, France, 
and Russia combined. 

Thus in the five great requirements of man—food, clothing, 
heat, light, and manufactures—the United States is the world’s 
largest producer of their component factors. 

But there are certain other great requirements which also 
have an important relationship to commerce, and they can be 
counted on the fingers of the other hand. They are invention, 
communication, transportation, finance, and energy. 

GENIUS OF THB AMERICAN INVENTOR, 

While our natural facilities, of which I have already spoken, 
are very great, it will be conceded that their value has been 
multiplied by the genius of the American inventor. It is to the 
American invention of the steam plow, the self-binder, the steam 
thrasher, the cotton gin, and numerous other devices for per- 
forming by machinery what was formerly accomplished by hand 
labor that our agriculturists have brought themselves to the 
foremost place in the world in the chief productions of agri- 
culture. It was the American inventor who gave to the world 
the telegraph and the telephone, by which business possibilities 
have been multiplied beyond comprehension, 

OUR SUPERIOR FACILITIES CF COMMUNICATION. 

Power of communication is another factor of equal importance 
in the world’s commerce. Man may produce more food and 
clothing and heat and light and manufactures than all the rest 
of the world put together, but without the means of communica- 
tion with his fellow man his chances of disposing of his surplus 
are small. But in this power of inter communication the United 
States leads the warld. We have more miles of railway than 
all Europe put together, five times as many miles as any other 
country, and two-fifths of the mileage of the world. We have 
twice as many miles of telegraph as any other country of the 
world, and every city and factory of the country is within 
speaking distance of every continent and great trading center 
of the world. In the number of telephone messages sent the 
United States surpasses the total for all Europe combined. Of 
post offices we have twice as many as any other country of the 
world, and the number of pieces of mail handled in the United 
States is greater than in all of Continental Europe. Of news- 
papers, those great vehicles of communication and information, 
we have twice as many as any other country and more than one- 
third those of the entire world. 

UNITED STATES FIRST IN TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 

In transportation, that next great factor in commerce, the 
United States easily leads the world. In railway lines we have, 
as already indicated, two-fifths of the mileage of the entire 
world, and more than all Europe put together, while our freight 
rates have been steadily lowered until they are now about one- 
third those of 1870, and are lower than in any other country 
in the world. In river and lake transportation by steam vessels 
our facilities are far greater than those of any other country, 
and the value of our Great Lakes in the transportation of the 
great products of the country contiguous to them can scarcely 
be realized. Add to this magnificent system of water and 


rail transportation of the interior the fact that we have more 
coast line and more harbors than any other country, and a great 
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ocean on either side to carry our commerce to the waiting 
world, and the value of this great factor of transportation will 
be appreciated. ` 

FINANCIAL STRENGTH OF THE UNITED STATES. 

In finance, another extremely important factor in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of production and commerce, the United 
‘States also leads the world. We produce more of the money 
metals than any other nation. There have been years in which 
‘Australia and South Africa have slightly exceeded the United 
‘States in gold production and other years in which Mexico has 
slightly surpassed us in the production of silver, but in the 
combined production of gold and silver no country equals the 

United States. As a result of this and of our favorable balance 
of trade the United States now has more gold and a greater 
total of money in circulation than any other country of the 
world. Experts also estimate that somewhat indefinite term 
“banking power” as being greater in the United States than in 
any other country, while their estimates of total national wealth 
also place the United States clearly at the head of the list of 
nations. The census figures of wealth in the United States put 
the total of 1870 at $30,000,000,000, that of 1900 at $88,000,000,000, 
while the total at the present time approximates $130,000,000,000. 

ENERGY OF THE AMERICAN CITIZEN. 

The next and final feature which I shall mention in our claim 
to special advantages in production and commerce is that of 
energy. .This is a product not easily measured in figures or 
terms; but when it is remembered that the population of the 
United States is formed by a combination of selected energy from 
the whole world, we may lay claim to a greater average supply 
of that important factor than any other country. The energy 
and determination which prompted the early settlers of America 
to leave their firesides and friends in Europe and undergo the 
hardships and dangers of establishing homes for themselves 
in the New World surely mark them as above the average in 
the supply of this characteristic. This is also true of a large 
share of the 30,000,000 of people who kave come from other 
countries during the past century to establish themselves in the 
United States. Not only have they made valuable citizens and 
aided in the wonderful development which I have just outlined, 
but their intermingled blood flows in the veins of a large share of 
our present population, and carries with it an energy which, 
when vitalized by the work of our magnificent educational sys- 
tem, must tell for the future prosperity of the country. 

OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE WILL CONTINUE TO EXPAND. 

The meaning of all this, it seems to me, is plain. It is that 
our foreign commerce is to continue to expand, and that we are 
not only to remain the world’s greatest producer and exporter 
but that the growth, unless checked by some unwise course at 
home cr by unforeseen circumstances abroad is to continue in- 
definitely. We hear threats of the exclusion of our products 
by certain countries, and rumors of European combinations 
against the United States; but neither past experiences nor the 
logic of the situation seems to justify the belief that this will be 
realized. We hear from time to time that certain countries have 
made laws or rulings adverse to certain of our products, yet the 
total of our exports to those very countries continues to steadily 
increase. We have heard in recent years of the prospective 
boycott of American manufactures by European countries, yet 
over $400,000,000 worth of our manufactures last year went to 
Europe, the greatest manufacturing center of the world. A few 
years ago a dozen countries simultaneously protested against a 
pending tariff measure, yet that measure was enacted without 
reference to those protests, and to-day our exports to them are 
more than double those of the year prior to that in which the 
protest was made. 

WORLD'S DEPENDENCE UPON THE UNITED STATES. 

It is clear that the millions of purchasers all over the world, 
or even those of any particular country, are not likely to enter 
into combinations against American products or manufactures. 
But are the countries themselves likely to do so? Let us reflect 
for a moment as to what would be the result of such action. 
The United States produces one-sixth of the wheat of the world, 
one-third of the meats which enter into international commerce, 
nearly three-fourths of its corn, two-thirds of its cotton, one-half 
of its copper, and more than half of its petroleum. Of all these 
Europe must import large quantities. 


0 EU ROF R DOES NOT DESIRE TO EXCLUDE OUR PRODUCTS. 

What would be the effect of a refusal by Europe to purchase 
our wheat, or ‘our corn, or meat, or cotton, or copper, or 
petroleum? It would be the exclusion from the world’s prin- 
cipal markets of a large share of its present importation of 
these articles of prime necessity. I do not mean to intimate 
that Europe could not exist without our wheat, or corn, or meats, 
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or cotton, or cepper, or petroleum. But what would. be the 
effect upon prices of the limited supply that other parts of the 
world could furnish? Imagine the effect upon the price of wheat 
if one-sixth of the amount which enters into international com- 
merce were wiped out of existence to-day. Imagine the effect 
of the elimination of two-thirds of the corn supply. Think 
what would be the effect on the price of cotton to-morrow if 
some vast conflagration to-night should destroy two-thirds of 
the visible supply of the world. Competition among producers 
and plentifulness of supply assure low prices, while the elimi- 
nation of the principal competitor and largest producer would 
naturally and necessarily cause great advances in the price of 
the remaining supply of any of these articles. 


PERMANENCY OF THE EUROPEAN MARKET FOR AMERICAN PRODUCTS. 


We may therefore assume that at least in these great articles 
of general requirement there is no probability that we are to be 
excluded from the European market. Even in manufactures, of 
which Europe has been in the past the chief producer, our 
marvelous facilities for production are enabling us to compete 
in both quality and price. Our exports of manufactures have 
steadily grown from $70,000,000 value in 1870 to $122.000,000 
in 1880, $177,000,000 in 1890, $484,000,000 in 1900, and $1,000,- 
000,000 in 1912, and last year more than $400,000,000 worth of 
them went to Europe. We have heard much talk of European 
exclusion of our manufactures, but our exports of manufactures 
to Europe alone in 1912 were more than those to the entire 
world in 1899. 


DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN COMMERCE, BY GRAND DIVISIONS. 


Taking the grand divisions one by one our export figures of 
1911 are as follows: To Europe, $1,308,000,000, of which 30 per 
cent was manufactures; to North America, other than the 
United States, $457,000,000, of which 61 per cent was manu- 
factures; to South America, $109,000,000, of which 86 per cent 
was manufactures; to Afgica, $24,000,000, of which 75 per cent 
was manufactures; to Asia, $85,000,000, of which 71 per cent 
was manufactures; and to Oceania, $66,000,000, of which 86 
per cent was manufactures. Comparing the exports to Europe 
alone with those to the remainder of the world as a whole, it 
may be said that the exports to Europe were $1,308,000,000, of 
which manufactures formed 30 per cent, and to the remainder 
of the world $741,000,000, of which manufactures formed 70 
per cent. The total exports of manufactures in 1911 were 
$907,000,000, and of this 44 per cent went to Europe and 56 per 
cent to other parts of the world. The total exports of products 
other than manufactures were $1,106,000,000, and of this 81 per 
cent went to Europe and 19 per cent to other parts of the world. 


MANUFACTURERS MUST STUDY THEIR MARKETS. 


What are we to conclude from all this? First, that the con- 
tinent which takes nearly one-half of our manufactures, even 
though it be a great manufacturing center, is a promising field 
for standard goods of high grades and reliable qualities, to be 
sold at small margins of profit; second, that the other parts of 
the world, which also take one-half of our manufactures, are a 
promising field for goods of special types, of qualities and forms 
varying with the customs and demands of the people in the sec- 
tion to be supplied. Each field needs careful attention in order 
to assure success—that of Europe because of the sharp compe- 
tition which may be expected from local manufacturers; that of 
other countries because of the special requirements of local cus- 
tom relative to color, size, form, and packing. The fashions of 
Central Africa or the South Sea Islands are as exacting as those 
of London or Paris, and the manufacturer must study the pecu- 
liarities in each field with equal care, even though the number 
of prospective customers in the former is less and the difficulties 
of establishing a permanent market greater than that among 
people whose requirements are similar to our own. In Europe 
and Canada, with climatic conditions and customs of life similar 
to our own, we may expect to sell from the general stock of 
merchandise made for the great population of the United States; 
in Asia and Oceania and Africa and Spanish America, with cli- 
matic conditions and customs of life differing from our own, the 
sales to the other than English-speaking population can most 
readily be expanded with goods specially prepared or selected, 
specially packed, specially offered, and sold on special terms. 


SHARE OF THE UNITED STATES IN MARKETS OF THE WORLD. 


This brings us to a consideration of the existing markets in 
the yarious countries, the share which we now supply in them, 
and the share for which we may still compete. The total im- 
ports of the European countries are about $12,000,000,000, of 
which we supply about 13 per cent; those of Asia and Oceania, 
$1,800,000,000, of which we supply about 7 per cent; those of 
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South America, $800,000,000, of which we supply about 13 per 
cent; those of Africa, $500,000,000, of which we supply 5 per 
cent; and those of North America, other than the United States, 
$600,000,000, of which, by reason of proximity, we supply about 
60 per cent. While a considerable share of the commerce of 
any country is a mere exchange with contiguous or adjacent 
countries, it may be assumed that as a rule fully one-half of 
the imports of these grand divisions is of a character for which 
we may compete, thus indicating that there are still great pos- 
sibilities for the American producer and manufacturer in all 
parts of the consuming world, and that with patience, diligence, 
and fair dealing he may expect to make two blades of grass 
grow where now only one exists. 


TROPICAL GOODS CAUSING STEADY INCREASE IN IMPORTS, 


But before leaving this subject I want to call your attention 
to a feature of our import trade which has heretofore received 
little attention, and point out its important relation both to our 
home industries anıl the possibilities of new markets abroad. 
In the enthusiasm over our growing exports of the past few 
years we have given little attention to the growth of our im- 
ports. They have rapidly increased of late, and in the fiscal 
year just ended exceed $1,700,000,000, and at the present rate 
of progress bid fair to be two billion in the near future. What 
does this mean? 

The answer is simple. In one great class of products we have 
been in the past absolutely dependent on other countries. While 
it is true that we are the world’s greatest producer of bread and 
meat and coal and iron and steel manufactures, we have been 
in the past entirely dependent upon other parts of the world for 
tropical products. And it is in these articles that the chief 
growth in our importations has occurred. Year by year the 
people consume increased quantities of tropical productions for 
food and drink. Our imports of sugar have grown from a little 
more than 1,000,000,000 pounds in 1870 to five and one-half 
billions at the present time, if we igclude that from our own 
tropical islands; those of coffee from 235,000,000 pounds to 
nearly 1,000,000,000; tea from 47,000,000 pounds to 100,000,000 ; 
and cacao from less than 4,000,000 pounds to 150,000,000. 

But more important than this is the fact that the great man- 
ufacturing interests of the country are making greater and 
greater demands upon the Tropics for their supplies of raw 
materials. The imports of fibers, chiefly tropical, which in 1870 
amounted to less than 44,000 tons, were last year nearly 
850,000 tons; those of rubber have in the same time increased 
from less than 10,000,000 pounds to over 100,000,000 pounds; 
tobacco, from 6,000,000 pounds to 50,000,000 pounds; silk, from 
half a million pounds to over 20,000,000 pounds; and cotton, 
from less than 2,000,000 pounds to over 100,000,000 pounds. 

The result is that the value of tropical and subtropical prod- 
ucts imported has grown from $1438,000,000 in 1870 to about 
$700,000,000, including that from our own islands. The value 
of our imports classified as “ manufacturers’ raw materials” in 
1890 was $160,000,000 and amounted to 22 per cent of the total; 
in the year just ended the value of manufacturers’ materials 
imported was about $550,000,000, and formed about 33 per cent 
of the grand total. 


OUR GROWING DEPENDENCE ON THE TROPICS, 


What does this mean? Clearly that we are increasing our 
dependence upon the Tropics. 

What does it mean to the producers and manufacturers and 
exporters of the country? Clearly that they should seek to pay 
in the products of the field and factory for the increasing mil- 
lions of tropical products which they import and must con- 
tinue to import, and that in the great undeveloped markets of 
South America and Africa and Asia and Oceania, which supply 
these tropical products, we should seek to enlarge our sales and 
encourage mutual interchange of commodities. 

What does it mean to this Nation, which has recently ex- 
tended its control over three great groups of tropical islands, 
with an area of 150,000 square miles, a population of 10,000,000 
people, and an unmeasured possibility for the production of the 
very articles which we are now importing in increased quanti- 
ties and must continue to import in greater quantities? Clearly 
that much of this great mass of the necessities of life and man- 
ufacture which we are now importing can be produced under 
ms American flag, with American capital, and by American 

tizens. 7 

Any one of these islands, Porto Rico, Hawaii, Guam, Tutuila, 
and the Philippine Islands, is capable of producing a part of 
the hemp, the jute, the coffee, the cacao, the tropical fruits, the 
sugar, the high-grade tobacco, and probably the silk and the 
tea and the india rubber for which we are now sending hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to other countries. I would not see 


them take a dollar from the earnings of the American farmer, 
but until he can produce at home the sugar and high-grade to- 
bacco and silk and rice for which we are now sending our mil- 
lions abroad why should we not expend that money in our own 
islands, and in so doing build up in them a splendid market for 
our products of the farm and factory? 

The Hawaiian Islands have increased their producing power 
more than thirtyfold since we annexed them commercially by 
the reciprocity treaty of 1876, and have also increased their con- 
sumption of our products thirtyfold. In the short 12 years since 
the actual annexation of those islands their production has 
enormously increased and our exports to them have more than 
doubled. In the 14 years since Porto Rico came under the 
American flag it has increased twentyfold its supply of tropical 
products in our markets and correspondingly increased its con- 
sumption of American goods. In the 14 years since the Ameri- 
can flag was hoisted at Manila our exports to the Philippine 
Islands have increased fiftyfold, and those to all Asia and 
Oceania have trebled. 


FUTURE OF OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


I conclude, then, that with a continuation of the vigor in 
production, the care in manufacturing, and the integrity in 
business dealings which have characterized our commercial his- 
tory in the past we need have no fear for the future of our 
foreign commerce. 


THE HOME MARKET DOUBLE THAT OFFERED BY ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


But it is in the home market that our greatest successes are 
achieved. We recount with pride the growth of our exports of 
domestic products from three hundred and seventy-seven millions 
in 1870 to two thousand two hundred millions in 1912, but we must 
remember that the value of the domestic products sold in our 
home market in a year is fifteen times as much as that which we 
sell abroad. How do we know it? By a very simple arith- 
metical calculation. The census puts the gross value of the 
manufactures of the country in 1909 at $20,000,000,000, and 
shows that the increase in manufacturing from 1904 to 1909 
was at the rate of over $1,000,000,000 per year. We may there- 
fore conservatively put the value of the manufactures of 1911 
at $22,000,000,000. The Department of Agriculture puts the 
wealth production of the farms of the country in 1911 at 
$8,500,000,000; the Geological Survey puts the value of the 
products of the mines at two billions; and if we add a half bil- 
lion dollars for the products of the forests and fisheries we get 
a total of $33,000,000,000 as the stated value of the output of 
all the products of the country in 1911. This merchandise is, 
of course, produced for sale, and a single transaction in each 
of the products would make the domestic or internal trade of 
the country $38,000,000,000, a sum fifteen times as much as our 
exports of 1912, or twice as much as the 1911 imports of all 
countries other than the United States. The total imports of 
every country of the world except the United States, and there- 
fore the total imports of all countries capable of importing 
our merchandise, were, in 1911, $16,000,000,000, or a little less 
than one-half the value of the articles forming the domestic 
or internal trade of the country in that year. 

Not only is the internal commerce of the country twice as 
great as the entire imports of all the countries capable of im- 
porting from us, but the growth of the internal commerce is 
more rapid than the growth of the imports of the other coun- 
tries of the world. The internal commerce of the United States 
has grown from $7,000,000,000 in 1870 to $33,000,000,000 in 1911, 
having nearly quintupled in that time, while the imports of all 
countries other than the United States have grown from $6,000,- 
000,000 in 1870 to $16,000,000,000 in 1911, having less than 
trebled in that period. 

Think of it, you producers and manufacturers and merchants 
and traders and bankers and transporters, think of it! The 
market of our own country, the home market, in which you can 
transport your goods from the door of the factory to the door 
of the consumer without breaking bulk a sinngle time, is twice 
as great as the entire importations of all countries other than 
our own, and is growing more rapidly than the imports of other 
nations. 

And now for some of the financial results so far as relates to 
our own people. The internal commerce, as I have already said, 
has increased from seven billions in 1870 to thirty-three billions 
in 1911; foreign commerce, from eight hundred and twenty- 
eight millions to nearly four billions in 1912, and the exports 
alone from three hundred and ninety-two millions to over 
twenty-two hundred millions. With this increase in production 
and commerce have come increased wealth and financial aceumu- 
lations. The total money in circulation in 1870 was $676,000,000. 
In 1912 it is $3,276,000,000, or nearly five times as much as in 
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1870, while the population is but two and one-half times as 
much. 

The result is that the money in circulation in 1912 is nearly 
$35 per capita, while in 1870 it was but $17.50 per capita. 
With this increase in money in circulation have come increased 
wealth and increased bank deposits. 

The total wealth of the country in 1870 was stated by the 
census at $80,000,000,000; in 1900 it was estimated at $94,- 
000,000,000; and to-day it may safely be put at a round 
$130,000,000,000. 

The bank clearings of New York City grew from twenty-eight 
billions in 1870 to over one hundred billions in 1910, and the 
bank clearings of the whole country from fifty-two billions in 
1887 (the earliest available figures) to one hundred and sixty- 
nine billions in 1910. The total deposits in the various classes 
of banks in 1875, the earliest year for which we have data, were, 
in round terms, $2,000,000,000; in 1911 they were $16,000,000,000, 
or eight times as much as in 1875. 

But the most gratifying feature of this picture of banking 
and financial conditions in our country is the fact that deposits 
in savings banks—those institutions for the safe-keeping of 
the earnings of workingmen and widows and orphans and chil- 
dren of the country—have increased from $550,000,000 in 1870 
to $4,212,000,000 in 1911. What say you, business men, of 
the future of a country whose workingmen and working women 
and children haye more than four thousand millions of dollars 
Jaid aside for a “rainy day“? 

SOME UNDEVELOPED OPPORTUNITIES IN OUR HOME MARKET. 

There are four great groups of manufactures which stubbornly 
hold their own in the import trade, despite the efforts of the 
manufacturers of the country to capture the home market. 
These four groups are manufactures of cotton, manufactures of 
fibers, manufactures of silk, and chemicals. It has seemed to 
me a strange, almost incredible fact, that the country which 
produces three-fourths of the cotton of the world and boasts of 
haying the best manufacturing machinery, the most successful 
inventors, and the most ingenious and successful workmen 
should be importing many million dollars’ worth of cotton manu- 
factures every year, and should actually have permitted that 
importation to increase year by year rather than diminish, as 
is the case with most classes of manufactures. 

The value of the importation of cotton manufactures in 1891 
was $28,000,000, and by 1912 it had grown to $65,000,000. The 
importation of manufactures of fibers, which in 1891 was $21,- 
000,000, was $60,000,000 in 1912. The importations of manufac- 
tures of silk have averaged about $25,000,000 per year since 1895. 
The importations of chemicals, drugs, and dyes, $45,000,000 a 
dozen years ago, are now over $90,000,000 a year. Add to 
these the $25,000,000 worth of manufactures of iron and steel 
imported last year, the $16,000,000 worth of leather and its 
manufactures, and the $10,000,000 worth of chinaware, and we 
get an aggregate of $300,000,000 worth of the domestic market 
now being supplied by foreign manufacturers, and for which 
our own manufacturers may still compete. 

I call your attention to these remaining opportunities of 
which the American manufacturer has not already taken ad- 
vantage because of my perfect confidence in the ability of the 
American manufacturer and the American workman. The fact 
that the importations of manufactures have steadily fallen and 
the exportations of manufactures steadily increased until we 
are now constantly exporting 50 per cent more of manufactures 
than we import, gives me a complete assurance, a perfect con- 
fidence, that American manufacturers will not only capture this 
remaining $300,000,000 of the home market still available, but 
will go steadily forward in the work of capturing foreign mar- 
kets, True, our imports must continue to grow, but that growth 
will be ir the raw materials which the manufacturer must use, 
and in the tropical products which our own fields do not pro- 
duce; and even these will soon be supplied, in large part at 
least, by the islands which have recently come under our control. 

When these two things shall have been accomplished, when 
the American manufacturer shall supply the high-grade manu- 
factures now imported, but which he will soon be able to pro- 
duce, and when our new islands shall supply the tropical prod- 
ucts which we must have, the United States will occupy the 
unique position of producing withn her own boundaries all of 
the requirements of her own people and will continue to supply 
other nations from her growing surplus the natural products 
and manufactures which they demand and which they will con- 
tinue to demand in increasing quantities, 

OUR FAVORABLE TRADE BALANCE NOT A MENACE TO WORLD PROSPERITY. 

I do not share in the fear which some have expressed that 
this condition, by which exports are to constantly exceed im- 
ports, is likely either to destroy our markets abroad or unsettle 
international finances. Certainly the experiences of the last 


forty years do not sustain either of these theories. Has 
the wonderful business activity which has existed over the 
entire business world during the past few years sustained 
the theory that the United States is destroying the pros- 
perity of other countries by selling more than it buys? If 
the United States has really appropriated to itself an undue 
share of the world’s money by selling $9,000,000,000 worth of 
merchandise in excess of its purchases from 1870 to 1912, how 
is it that the currency of the United Kingdom has increased 
from $10 per capita in 1870 to $20 per capita in 1912; that Italy 
increased her per capita money from $5 to $14; that the money 
of Belgium increased from $14 per capita to $24 per capita; 
that of Netherlands from $16 to $28 per capita; Sweden from $3 
to $12 per capita, and Australasia from $20 to $49 per capita, 
and that the other nations of the world have generally increased 
rather than decreased their circulating medium and their 
wealth meantime? 


OUR PROSPERITY BENEFITS THE WORLD. 


We have not been bringing into the country and storing away 
in our vaults the $9,000,000,000 represented by the excess of our 
exports during that time. We have been paying our debts 
abroad—at least a part of them; we have been sending our 
citizens all over the world to redistribute the money and get 
the value of it in new information, new ideas, new views of life, 
new experiences, and new health and vigor. We have been in- 
vesting our money in the securities of other nations, and are 
beginning to make ourselves, in a very limited way, a creditor 
nation. And we have been distributing a part of this surplus in 
paying freights on our products carried in other people’s vessels, 
a custom which I hope will soon terminate. 

Our foreign indebtedness still amounts to probably $2,000,- 
000,000 and our national debt to one billion. Until we are 
able to pay this great sum of three billions of indebtedness and 
stand forth before the world as free men, as a nation absolutely 
free of obligations to other countries or to its own citizens; 
until we are able to take the rank to which we are entitled as 
a great creditor nation, supplying to the other countries the 
funds for which they are constantly seeking in the money mar- 
kets of the world; until our sails shall whiten every sea and 
the millions of dollars which we are now paying to foreign 
shipowners pass to the hands of the owners of our own vessels, 
let us be content with the present order of things. Let us seek 
to increase rather than decrease the surplus of our exports; 
let us strengthen the hands of our producers and manufacturers, 
and in so doing strengthen those of the millions to whom they 
give employment; and if we are able to give to our neighbors 
in other countries the benefits of our industries at reduced cost 
of production but with fair margins of profit, our prosperity 
will be regretted by none and we shall have benefited mankind 
as a whole by giving them our products at a low cost while we 
were benefiting our own producers and manufacturers and work- 
men and our whole people. 

INCREASE IN THE WORLD’S MONEY AND ACTUAL WEALTH. 

Those who fear that the prosperity of a single nation in the 
world’s great family and a continued excess of exports over im- 
ports are likely to seriously unsettle the financial conditions 
and cash balances of the world do not, perhaps, sufficiently con- 
sider the enormous increase which has taken place in the world’s 
money during the lifetime of the present generation. The 
world’s gold production in the last 400 years amounts to 
$14,000,000,000, and one-half of that amount has been produced 
in the last 25 years. The world’s silver production in the last 
400 years has also been $14,000,000,000 in value, and one-half 
of that has been produced in the last 40 years. In other words, 
it may be said that the quantity of the precious metals now 
available for currency or as a basis for international currency 
is more than double that of 40 years ago and that the modern 
systems of finance, banking, and exchange, by which a scrap 
of paper passing by fast mail between continents, or a message 
by cable which passes in an instant, may represent a million or 
a score of millions, has many times multiplied the value of this 
greatly increased supply of currency for use in business trans- 
actions. N 

While the increase in gold and silver does not necessarily 
mean a like increase in actual wealth of the Nation showing 
this increase of money, the statisticians of Europe show that the 
leading nations have greatly increased in wealth during the very 
time in which we have been selling them so much more than we 
were buying from them. 

FUTURE OF AMERICAN COMMERCE. 

What of the future? What is the promise of this magnificent 
country of ours, this land of plenty, where are now produced 
more of the requirements of life than in any other land, and 
which is to become a perfect unit through this addition of 
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tropical territory, to give us the one class of materials in which 
we have been lacking in the past? 

In my mind’s eye I see a great, a wonderful development, far 
beyond that before which the world now stands in amazement. 
I see our manufacturers again doubling and trebling their 
already magnificent output and pushing their surplus into every 
market of the world. I see Niagara and countless smaller 
waterfalls furnishing electricity to be carried by wire to every 
city and hamlet and farm, to be used for light and heat and 
power, in manufacturing, and for transportation on rivers and 
canals and railways and roads. I see a great canal connecting 
the two oceans and putting our eastern and western shores in 
close water communication and our great ports in direct touch 
with the markets of the whole world. I see another ship canal 
connecting the Great Lakes with the Atlantic, with ocean ves- 
sels landing at the docks of Cleveland and Chicago and Mil- 
waukee and Duluth, and making that greatest. producing section 
of the whole world a great ocean frontage. I see another canal 
connecting the Lakes with the Mississippi River, and a great 
system of light-draft steamers and barges carrying the products 
of that great valley to the ocean steamship either upon the Lakes 
or the Gulf of Mexico, as convenience of location may determine. 
I see our islands of the Pacific supplying us with hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of their productions and taking hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of our products in exchange. 
I see the islands of the Gulf of Mexico one by one knocking at 
our doors and coming under the American flag and furnishing 
us through open doors their tropical products to mingle with 
those of the islands of the Pacific. I see a great railway line 
extending from Alaska at the north to Argentina at the south, 
connecting the railway systems of the two continents and bring- 
ing the great markets of that continent into close relation with 
our own. I see a steady growth of American influence and a 
development of closer commercial relations with our neighbors 
on the north and on the south. I see a magnificent fleet of 
steamships, controlled by American capital and genius, and 
fiying the American flag, penetrating every sea, carrying Amer- 
ican goods to every continent and every clime, and sending them 
to the interior of every country by American engines, in Ameri- 
can cars, and upon American rails. I see the product of the 
American farm and factory in every land throughout the 
civilized world, and with this accomplishment, increased activity 
for American producers and manufacturers, and increased pros- 
perity among all classes of American citizens. 

Statistica! statement comparing conditions in 1370 with those of the latest available year. 
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Socialism. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: HENRY T. RAINEY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 18, 1912. 


Mr. RAINEY said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under leave granted to me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include as a part of my remarks an 
article which appeared recently in the Anti-Socialist on the sub- 
ject of socialism, together with a list of books on the subject of 
socialism. Both articles are very brief, and I desire to have 
them printed in connection with the speech of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BERGER]. 

The matter above referred to is as follows: 

[From the American Anti-Socialist, April, 1912.] 
JEFFERSON'S INDICTMENT OF SOCIALISM. 

Were we directed from Washington when to sow and when to 
reap, we should soon want bread. (Jefferson.) 

I do yerily believe that a single consolidated government 
yona 1 the most corrupt government on the earth. (Jef - 
erson. 

What has destroyed the liberty and the rights of man in every 
government which has existed under the sun? The generalizing 
and concentrating all cares and powers into one body, no matter 
whether of the autocrats of Russia or France or of the aristo- 
crats of a Venetian senate. (Jefferson.) 


P 


BERGER ATTACKS THE SMALL FARMER— BERGER SAYS: “ SOCIAIASM WILL 
NOT GUARANTEE A FARMER POSSESSION OF HIS FARM.” - 


Under the heading, “Farm report is set aside, Socialist con- 
gress puts off the decision till 1912,” the Chicago Daily Socialist 
for May 20, 1910, said: 


Just before the close of the session yesterday it was decided that 
the report of the farmers’ committee be turned back to it, that the 
committee be increased to nine, and that it be asked to report to the 
next convention of the party in 1912. 

Delegate Vicror L. BERGER, of Wisconsin, told of the troubles that 
had been encountered in reaching the farmers of his State with the 
Socialist propaganda. 

Delegate Robert Hunter gave the co a calling down for pre- 
tending to be acquainted with a subject that it knew very little about; 
Delegate G. D. Brewer, of Kansas, took n rap at the farmers’ committee 
for not hav ven the matter sufficient attention, while Delegate 
W. R. Gaylord told the delegates to go home and study. 

MR. BERGER’S SPEECH. 

Victor L. BERGER said: 

The greatest Socialist minds of Europe have spent 

estion. N has written a book of about 
the poorest book he has written. 
has adopted a platform b 
session of their lands under si 


years on this 
pages, and it is 
He came to no conclusion, . France 
which they guarantee smal! farmers 

1 nat ty would not de . * 
ace, that guaranty would no worth anything, because the grand- 
chlidben would not be ruled by any such guaranty; secondly, it ts 
not socialistic. 

The great trouble is that Marx falls down on the question of agri- 
culture. We have to admit it. 

I used to go around and preach 25 years ago, telling them we would 
have capitalistic farming. Phere was a man by the name of 8 
who had a 50, ere farm, and another man named Schenle a 
20,000-acre farm, and I told them the small farmer was gone, and that 
we would soon have tremendous bonanza farms that would empl 
thousands and thousands of men. We figured that concentration woul 
take place the same way in agriculture that it does in the factory. 
That is where we were reek. The introduction of farm machinery 
brought about an entirely different condition. 

MUST “GET” THE FARMER IN SOME WAY. 


I don't preach any more that we are going to have big bonanza farms. 
The ays Ay farm went to pleces. e Schenle farm went to 
feces. e don't really know what the result will be. Simons and 

don't exactly agree, and Morgan and I surely don't agree. [Great 


laughter. 

Pao" know what the result will be, whether it will be intensive 
farming or what kind of farming will be brought about. Kropotkin 
a great philosopher fu his way, although an anarchist, claims that 
intensive n the eni of electricity, will be the farming of 
the future, and t 8 acres will be enough for each farm. Of course 
that would bring about individualism. If t is to be the case, we 
have individualism some day in place of socialism. However, one th 
is sure; there is no use in attem cae Be break that have not been 
lald set. We can not have socia this county if we don't get the 
farmers In some way. 


Continuing, Mr. Bercer said: 


We must haye some kind of farmers’ 8 It has 
that we guarantee the farmer possession of his ! 

this over carefully, and Morgan is mistaken. 4 
must have some sort of program, and I am willing that the discussion 
of this be postponed, that we appoint a committee, and refer it to the 
committee. I would like to be on that committee, if 1 could. This 
interests me Intensely. Let us study the question, as long as we are 
not ready to decide. 


been said 
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A SHOTGUN MORE POWERFUL THAN SOCIALIST LOGIC. 

J. A. C. Meng, of Eureka Springs, Ark., in a letter to the 
Chicago Daily Socialist, says: 

There was a joker in our last platform. Here it is: “And all land.“ 
One reads the platform peaceably and quietly till he strikes this snag 
One of our “soap boxers,” Pat Jared, was temporarily capsized upon 
it 3 1 the last campaign in Fulton County, Ark. He was aiding 
the local candidates, and was scattering his challenges broadcast. Be- 
fore an audience of almost sansculottish hillbillies, a backwoods Meth- 
odist preacher took up the gauntlet and announced himself ready for 
immediate battle. 

He announced to the startled rustics: “ There is dynamite in this 
Socialist platform,” and immediately read to them general demand 
No. 2. Mr. Meng proceeds to state that the preacher worked his 
hearers into a frenzy by showing them in black and white, from the 

latform itself, that the Socialists proposed to take their land away 
rom them. The preacher perorated with the assertion that when they 
Se to take his little rocky farm, they'd find him ready with his 
shotgun. 

There was no quelling the fury of the crowd. Pat was howled down, 
and none would listen to his reply. And the joker did it. 


Contemporary Socialism. (By John Rae. $1.75): Competent critics 
call this the best English textbook on the subject. hile keenly 
criticizing socialism the author does justice to the Socialist point of 
view. Good index. The book displays a masterly comprehension of the 
whole economic situation. Herzen's dramatic and thought-compelling 
letter to Bakunin renouncing revolutionism should be committed to 
memory by all our young hot-heads. 

The New alism, (By Jane T. Stoddart. $1.75; 271 pp- in- 
dexed) : Critical, impartial, judicial. *“ Written in a style of great 
distinction; scholarly, comprehensive, lighted with imagination, this 
book is suited to the reader of intellectual tastes.” If the author leaves 
the reader still puzzled as to what socialism means, this is as it should 
be, for the Socialists themselyes are — puzzled. Exhibits the 
manifold contradictions of Socialist teaching respecting the questions 
~ saree press, compensation, rewards of labor, expropriaticn, and the 
amily. 

The Essentials of Socialism. (By Ira B. Cross. $1.10; 152 pp.): 
A fairly satisfactory introduction to the subject; a good book for be- 

nners. Without prejudice, the author states both sides of the issues 
nvolved. Each chapter has a bibliography. Two of the most 
interesting chapters are on “The inevitability of socialism” and 
Methods of obtaining collective ownership.” 

Socialism. 1 Prof. Robert Flint, of Rie University of Edinburgh. 
$2; 512 pp.; Index): A scholarly, profound, but eminentaly readable 
treatment. One of the great intellectual achievements on this subject. 

Principles of Social Economy. (By Yves Guyot. $1.30; 305 pp.): 
The author appears in his most brilliant form in this book. Incom- 
poar clear and effective in discussing the functions of the State and 
aying down the bases of true Jeffersonian democracy. 

conomic Prejudices. (By Yves Guyot. $1; 176 pp.): An exposure 
of protectionist and socialistic fallacies. 

ast days of the Ruskin Cooperative Colony. {Br Prof. Isaac Broome, 
50 cents; 183 PP.) This graphic account of the disastrous effort to 
“start socialism right now” will soon be out of print. It shows the 
petty and interminable quarrels in the colony and also shows that 
Aristotle was right when he said, To secure harmony it is necessary 
B have a distinction of interests.” Should be in every anti-Socialist’s 


brary. 

The Individual the Corner Stone of Society. (By Henry Replogle.) 
Only a newspaper article, but has more wisdom than many pretentious 
volumes. Urges some unanswerable objections to socialism. 

Democracy versus Socialism. (By Max Hirsch. $3.25; 481 pp.; 

ood index) : Has a complete refutation of the Marxian theory of value. 

hows the absurdities and contradictions in the Socialist definitions of 
capital. Defends real capital. Spurious capital would disappear with 
the repeal of laws conferring al privileges. Competition an in- 
herent necessity of life. Competition the only means of securing effi- 
ciency of service and equality of reward to service rendered. Socialism 
would establish slavery. Individual desire to satisfy wants with least 
exertion, the originating cause of social structures. Stagnation rapidly 
followed by re on, the result f socialism. Private monopoly the 
cause of social injustice. Socialist admissions that under socialism the 
present system of marriage would disappear. 

Copies of this list of anti-Socialist books will be supplied tis to 
prey ws will inclose it in envelopes and otherwise assist circu- 
ating 


— 
{From the American Anti-Socialist, July, 1912.1 
WHAT TO READ ON SOCIALISM, 


The compilation of this list of the best books to read If you wish to 
understand Socialism and to be able to refute its teachings may seem a 
small matter, but it is based on several f kompot study of the subject and 
involves a close nap es ed with the literature of the subject not only 
in America but in England, where the editor spent 11 years. 

We have, of course, included only books at present in print—some 
ver helpful works are out of print. 

me of the publications offered below are likely to be soon out of 
print, and we urge those who want them to order at once. 


OUR S-CENT LIBRARY. 


The Failures of Socialism. Twenty-one historic failures described. 

Banking and the Social Problem. (By H. Meulen): Finds the main 
cause of unemployment in the ea y of credit. 

Socialism. An actual experimen The story of a Socialist colony 
in Paraguay and its disastrous failure. 

The Duties of the State. (By David Dudley Field.) 


OUR 10-CENT LIBRARY. 


The following pamphlets are 10 cents each, or three for a quarter: 
8 Debate on Will Socialism Benefit the English 
e 


eop 

Bradlaugh-Bax Debate on same subject. 

Bradlaugh-Besant Debate on “ Socialism: For and Against.” 

Millar-Besant Debate on “ Socialism Versus Individualism.” 

How You Are Gouged. (By A. B. Baker): This book is a logical 
demand made by a cialist on the Socialist Party to be consistent 
and abolish all privately owned printing plants. But it will refuse to 
be consistent. ead book and ask your Socialists why they do not 
practice what they preach. 

New Jersey Socialist Unity Conference. A remarkable document deal- 
ing with the press under Socialism. Shows the intense desire of So- 


cialists to bell the old cat of Freedom, but shows also the dangers and 
tribulations besetting such a fei(i)onlous movement. > 

Is a Money Crisis Imminent? (By Arthur Kitson.) 

The Outcome of Individualism. (By J. H. Levy.) 

Socialism: Its Fallacies and Dangers. (By F. Millar. 25 cents) t 
Great value for the money—one of our best bargains. 

An Apology for Liberty. (By Thomas Mackay. 20 cents; 2 copies 
for 33 cents): We wish it were possible to circulate a million copies of 
a ee essay. We give two extracts from this essay: 

“What has been e most important discovery made by the free 
spirit of inquiry and experiment? It is, I venture to affirm, the discov- 
ery of the way in which exchange ministers to the economic require- 
ments of mankind. Exchange is the pivot on which industrial society 
revolves; the lubricating oil—if the metaphor may be allowed—is the 
profit which each transaction promises to those who take part in it. 
and if there is one point about which Socialists are agreed, it is that 
individual profit is a thing which they will not countenance. Ex- 
— therefore, and the society based on it, is the very antithesis of 

alism.” 

Things Seen and Things Not Seen. (By Frederick Bastiat. 15 
cents): The Americana says: Nowhere will reason find a richer ar- 
mory of weapons available against Socialism than in the mphlets 
published by Bastiat between 1848 and 1850." Every anti-Sociallst 
ought to read this pamphlet again and again. 

rger’s its and isses. (By Daniel De Leon. 20 cents; 104 
pp.) : pargeta errors of omission and commission in Congress are 
y a fellow Socialist. The principal issues up in Congress 

are fully discussed. 

Political Socialism—Would it Fail in Success? (By J. 8. Crawford. 
25 cents; 109 Pp): A valnable book; should be read by all. The 
author's acute criticisms on Socialism are based on a thorough knowl- 
edge of its fallacies. 

Adam Smith. (By Hector C. McPherson. 35 cents, 75 cents, or $ 
according to binding; 160 pp.): One of the greatest bargains an 
treats we have to offer. We know of no better introduction to the study 
of economics. 

Adam Smith's “ Wealth of Nations.” New and condensed edition, 
with preface by Hector McPherson. 35 or 75 cents, according to bind- 
ing; 232 pages: full index. Every library should have this master- 
plece. It estimated that this work, by its teaching, has given em- 
a to millions of workers. 

ctures of the Soclalistie Future. (By Eugene Richter, member of 
the German Parliament. 35 cents; 134 pp.): This book deserves 
the widest possible circulation; it is a powerful antidote to an in- 
sidious poison Socialists will gnash their teeth as they read this book, 

The Problems and Perils of Socialism. (By J. St. L. Strachey. 35 
cents; 126 pp.): The author says: The chief peril of Socialism is 
waste—waste both in the moral and economic sense. Socialism would 
not only deteriorate character, but it would lessen product.” 

The Pattern Nation. (By Beary Wrixon. $1.25; 172 pp.) 5 6 
cially valuable to half-hearted and short-sighted supporters of al- 
ism. The author thinks that the delusive experience of semi-Socialism 
will be such that the people, when it comes to a crisis and the final 
choice between freedom and Socialism, will choose freedom. If they do 
not, then the inevitable result will be a decline of western civilization. 

Wealth 1 Commonwealth. (By H. D. Lloyd. 567 pp.; two 
editions, $1.10 and $2.50) : The mass of evidence in this book, showing 
that the trust is no more the result of economic evolution than a horse 
thief is such a result, will be found invaluable to anti-Socialists. The 
trust is a product of criminal devilution, as this book abundantly 
proves. 

The Tyranny of Socialism. (By Yves Guyot. $1.00; 264 BP): 
The author adopts the following motto: Socialism—that is, the State 
substituting itself for individual ieri g and growing to be the most 
terrible of tyrants.” Various Socialistic sophisms are brilliantly 
refuted. 

Socialism as an Incubus on the Labor Movement. (By J. W. Sulli- 
van. 50 cents.) 

CURRENCY TRUST CONSPIRACY EXPOSED. 


The Currency Trust. (By F. J. Van Vorhis. 376 pp.; large 
type): This complete exposure of the Aldrich pa should be in every 
citizen’s, and especially in every statesman’s, library. Price ought to 
be $3—to in uce we make it $1.50. 

The Other Side of the er Question. (By J. A. Fulton, city 
treasurer of McKeesport, Pa. cents; 112 pp.) : The best introduc- 
tion to the vexed money question. 

Socialistic Fallacies. (By Yves Guyot. $1.65; 343 pp.): Displays 
an immense fund of knowledge. Author reveals himself as “a lord of 
irony, the master spell.“ Intense earnestness appears in every line. 
He concludes his powerful indictment as follows: 

„There are three words which Socialism must erase from the facades 
of our public buildings—the three words of the republican motto: 

“Liberty, because Socialism is a rule of tyranny and of police. 

„ Equality, because it is a rule of class. 

“ Fraternity, because its policy is that of the class war.” 

Collectivism and the Socialism of the Liberal School. (By A. 
Naquet. $1; 158 pp.): The author's eloquent style and keenly ana- 
lytical method are evident on every page. Very suggestive is the 
treatment of invention under Socialism. The conclusion is reached that 
Socialism would bring about the stagnation, and even the retrogression, 
of the human race, 

The Quintessence of Socialism. (By Dr. A, Schafe. $1; 127 
pp.): Friends and foes of Socialism regard this as the best brief, 
scientific exposition of Socialism. At once a sympathetic exposition 
and a searching criticism. 

The Impossibility of Social Democracy. (By Dr. A. Schafe. $1.30; 
419 pp.) : In this book, called a second part of * The Quintessence 
of Socialism,” the author gives at length the grounds of his conviction 
that the program of the Socialists is 5 of practical application. 

Australian Socialism. (By A. St. Ledger. $1.60; 365 pp.): 
‘Shows the farmer to be the implacable foe of Socialism. Very full 
account of Socialistic 5 in Australia. 

British Socialism. (By J. Ellis Barker. 83.25; 522 pp.): The 
author has consulted about a thousand Socialistic works, and his “ book 
is a summary of the whole literature of British Socialism and a key to 
it.“ Presents the views of typical Socialists on the family, the land, 
the railways, and a host of similar issues. Very useful to those who 
wish to know the practical suggestions deduced from Socialist theories. 
Has a complete analytical index. Has chapters on the press under 
Socialism, and “ How the progress of Socialism may be checked.” 

Present-Day Socialism and the Problem of the Unemployed. (By 
G. E. Raine. $1.10; 207 pp.): The author says: “I deal with the 
‘live’ Socialism of the day. During the last few years I must have 
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attended more Socialist meetings (in England) than any other anti- 
Socialist, and the points which I raise in the ae Ahn pages are the 
actual issues which are day after day being present M Socialists. 
The replies which I giye to Socialist questions have actually been em- 


ployed by myself in arguments.” 
The (By J. H. Harley, M. A. $2; 249 


ew Social Democracy. 
BPS Very interesting, very illuminating, is the chapter, The col- 
apse of collectivism.” A very suggestive and helpful book. Shows 
the declining influence of Karl Marx. While not agreeing with all the 
author says, we recommend this book to the earnest student. 


A Symposium on Value. (Edited by J. H. Levy. 25 cents.) 
Wit and Wisdom. (The Wit and Wisdom of the Cynics and Sages— 
Rochefoucauld, Thoreau, Montaigne, Chamfort, ietzsche, “ Zara- 


3 een 1 Address G. Gowrie, 364 Wendell Street, 
cago, i 

- Collectivism. (By P. Leroy-Beaulieu. $3.25; 343 pp.): “To those 
who talk loosely of Socialism as at least a tendency in the right direc- 
tion and as the necessary step of progress or evolution, the clear think- 
ing of this book may be strongly recommended,” so writes the Nation. 
Many regard this book as the acutest and most searching analysis of 


the various Socialistic schemes. 

The Menace of Socialism. (By W. Lawler Wilson. $1.75; 520 
pp.): A fresh, vigorous, and practical discussion, full of quotable 
sentences. Deals with English conditions. The author exhibits no 
little acumen in his analysis of Socialist Pat nore wy and in his defense 
of private enterprise, private property, and private capital. To combat 
Socialism, he presents a program of constructive social reform. On the 
land question the author says: There is nothing which the Socialists 
fear so much as a peasant proprietary. The tenacious hold of the small 
owner on the soil can not be shaken by Socialism.” 

The Superstition Called Socialism. G. W. de Tunzelman. $1.60; 
394 pp.]: Written to meet the requirements of the anti-Socialist 
speaker.” Author seems to have held many debates in England. 
index. Makes some shrewd points. The author shows his breadth of 
mind by quoting from J. A. Hobson. In chapter 5, by quotations from 
leading Socialists, it is shown that Socialism spells slavery. 

Short Studies in Economic Subjects. (By J. H. Levy. Cloth, 50 


cents; paper, 25 cents.) : 
(By Belfort Bax and J. H. Levy. 


Socialism and Individualism. 
50 cents.) 

Socialism: A Critical Analysis. 51.50; 329 pp.): Has the best Eng- 
lish Lee pe A supreme achievement in power of exposition, 
dissection, and rebuttal. bably the ablest recent attack on Socialism. 

Fallacies of Protection. (By Bastiat. 35 cents; 238 pp.): Has 
the brilliant petition of the candlestick makers asking the Government 
of France to protect them against the competition of the sun. 

The Case Against Socialism. ($1.60; 546 pp.): Described as a 
handbook for English speakers and candidates. 

Our. Economic Troubles and the Way Out. (By Hon. W. H. Berry, 
ex-State treasurer of Pennsylvania): An answer to Socialism and a 
discussion of the Aldrich bill. Shows the effect of monopoly upon 
industry. This work is indispensable, if you wish to be abie to refute 
Socialism from the standpoint of progressive mocracy. 

Critical Examination of Socialism. (By W. H. Mallock. Cloth, 55 


cents; paper, 40 cents.) 
(By B. Hall. 55 cents; 315 pp.) 


0 cents.) 


Money Making in Free America. 

Pinhead's Thrift, A tragedy of the three financiers, Brainhead, Block- 
head, and Pinhead. (By Wiiliam W. Clay. 25 cents): “ Pinhead's 
Thrift,” by many humorous and most telling illustrations, roasts the 
Aldrich bank scheme to loot the United States Treasury. 

The Social and Economic Problem. (By M. Flurscheim. 25 cents; 
280 — 9 Commended for its very able treatment of the money 
question, 


Every library should possess the following books by Arthur Kitson: 

A Scientific Solution of the Money Question. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 
cents. 

Industrial Depression: Its Cause and Cure. 20 cents. 

The Cause of Strikes and Bank Failures. 25 cents. 

The following incomparable masterpieces are sold at 25 cents for 
paper edition, 40 cents for cloth edition: 

n Liberty. By John Stuart Mill. 

Social Statics. By Herbert Spencer. 

The Man Versus the State. (By Herbert Spencer. 94 pp.) : Con- 
tains the famous chapters, The coming slavery,” “ The sins of legis- 
lators,” “The great political superstition,” and “The new Toryism.” 

(This list of anti-Socialist books continued in our next issue.) 


Jurisdiction of Courts with Respect to the Orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. BROUSSARD, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 18, 1912. 


Mr. BROUSSARD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I will include a memorandum on “ Juris- 
diction of courts with respect to orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission,” by John B. Daish, A. B., LL. M. 

The memorandum is as follows: 

MEMORANDUM ON JURISDICTION OF COURTS WITH RESPECT TO ORDERS 
OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 
[By John B. Daish, A. B., LL. M.] 
OUTLINE. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is an administrative 

body to which has been confided certain powers with respect to 


interstate commerce; its duties are judicial and quasi judicial, 
legislative, ministerial, and administrative. 

In performing these duties the commission makes and enters 
certain orders and requirements; these usually follow hearings, 
either upon complaint or in general investigations, which are by 
law authorized. Orders in form are either (a) those granting 
relief, requiring a carrier to cease and desist from charging 
a particular rate or continuing to enforce a particular practice 
and prescribing another and less rate or different practice; or 
(b) one denying relief, as dismissing a formal complaint in 
Which has been alleged the unreasonableness of a rate or prac- 

ce. 

Prior to the act of June 29, 1906, affirmative orders of the 
commission were enforceable only in a proceeding in the United 
States courts, brought by the commission or a party injured 
against the carriers. This procedure is still in the statute, but 
is not usually invoked, because by the act mentioned the orders 
and requirements were made self-executing, both in terms (it 
being provided within what time they might be made effective) 
and the failure to obey them probably subjects the offending 
official to heavy penalties. 

Appreciating that the commission might err and that the 
carriers are entitled under the Constitution to an exercise of 
the Federal judicial power, the act of 1906 provided for the 
venue of suits brought “to enjoin, set aside, annul, or suspend 
any order or requirement of the commission,” and in such 
courts as the venue fixed “ jurisdiction to hear and determine 
such suits is hereby vested.” 

By the act of 1910 this jurisdiction, along with three other 
classes of cases, was transferred to the Commerce Court, cre- 
ated by the act. 

In the Commerce Court came to be filed caSes to enjoin, set 
aside, annul, and suspend orders of the commission (a) which 
denied relief and dismissed the complaint, and (b) which, al- 
though granting relief, did not give the complainant the meas- 
ure of relief to which he thought himself entitled. That the 
Commerce Court has no jurisdiction of controversies of these 
classes of cases was determined in Procter & Gamble v. United 
States. (Opinion Supreme Court June 7, 1912.) 

While Congress may within recognized limits make the find- 
ings of fact and determinations of an administrative official 
final, it has usually provided by legislation for some measure 
of review, particularly if any of the duties are judicial or 
quasi judicial. As to the commission, its decisions against a 
complaining shipper are now final, but if against a respondent 
earrier are proper subjects of judicial review. There is there- 
fore a kind of presumption that when deciding against a ship- 
per the commission is right and when deciding against a car- 
rier it is wrong. 

Manifestly, in fairness, jurisdiction should be given to the 
courts to entertain petitions by shippers who have been denied 
relief by the commission. In order, however, to give to ship- 
pers a full, adequate, and complete remedy the power of courts 
in such cases needs be different than when their jurisdiction is 
invoked by one against whom an affirmative order has been 
made. The power only “to enjoin, set aside, annul, and sus- 
pend” an order would be inadequate, for after the exercise of 
such power the shipper would be exactly where he was when 
he applied to the commission. Within the proper exercise of 
the judicial power in matters of this nature the courts should 
have such authority as is fully adequate to meet the existing 
necessities and requirements. 

In a very similar case the Congress has provided that when 
one is aggrieved by the decision of an administrative official in 
the exercise of judicial and quasi-judicial duties he may invoke 
the power of a designated court, which court can revise the deci- 
sion of the administrative officer appealed from and which 
returns to the official a certificate of its proceedings and deci- 
sion to govern the further proceedings in the case, The court 
marks out the law as applied to the facts of a particular case, 
in so far as judicial and quasi-judicial determination is neces- 
sary; beyond that (and mandamus to compel the performance 
of a ministerial duty) he is free from control by the courts, 
The act providing the procedure set forth was enacted in 1870 
and has been held constitutional by the Supreme Court. 

If similar powers be conferred on courts respecting negative 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission they would, it is 
respectfully submitted, meet the present demands and neces- 
sities. 

1. THE NATURE OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

Under the act to regulate commerce, and independent of cer- 
tain duties and powers conferred by other acts (such as safety 
appliance acts, hours of service acts, ete.), the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is beyond doubt an administrative body to 
which has been confined certain power, authority and jurisdic- 
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tion over and in respect to interstate commerce and the carriers 
and instrumentalities engaged in the transportation of property 
therein. 

It was created by the act of February 4, 1887 (24 Stat. L., 
879). This act has been amended from time to time, the powers 
ef the commission have been enlarged and its duties have been 
increased, both in number and importance; particularly was 
this accomplished by the amendments of June 29, 1906, the so- 
called Hepburn law (34 Stat. L., 584). 

Originally the commission was subordinate to one of the ex- 
ecutive departments, reporting to the Secretary of the Interior. 
After being so attached for two years, Congress by law required 
that the commission report direct to it. Since 1889 (25 Stat. L., 
855), it has not been attached to any of the three grand de- 
partments of the Government. 

The courts are not wholly harmonious in stating the legal 
status of the commission and the commission has never seen fit 
fully to describe itself. It Is, however, a body corporate with 
legal capacity to be a party plaintiff or defendant in the Federal 
eourts (Texas & Pacific R. Co. v. I. C. C., 162 U. S., 197). 

Prior to the amendment to the act in 1906 the commission was 
called “an administrative board” (C., N. O. & T. P. Ry. v. 
I. C. C., 162 U. S., 184, 196); and “an administrative body“ 
(I. C. C. v. G., N. O. & T. P. Ry., 167 U. S., 479, 510). 

It [the commission] is neither a Federal court under the Constitu- 
tion nor does it exercise judicial powers nor do its conclusions possess 
the efficacy of judicial proceedings. (K. & I. B. Co. v. L. & N. Co., 
37 Fed., 567.) 

Prior to the amendment of 1906 it was said to exereise quasi 
judicial powers (I. C. C. v. C., N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co., 76 Fed., 
183; I. C. C. v. C., N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co., 64 Fed., 981; T. & P. 
Ry. v. I. C. G., 102 J. S. 197; L. d. G. v. G, N. O. & T. P. 
Ry. Co., 167 U. S., 479; I. C. C. v. L. & N. R. R. Co., 73 Fed., 
409). 

Since the Hepburn law of 1906, by which the powers of the 
commission were increased, the commission has said: 

There is an analogy between the jurisdiction of the commission and 
that of a court of equity. (R. Com. v. H. V. R. Co., 12 I. C. C., 398.) 

And it has also referred to itself as follows: 


While its procedure is to some extent judicial in nature, the commis- 
sion is essentially an administrative body. (M. & K. Shippers’ Ass'n v. 
M., K. & T. Ry. Co., 12 J. C. C., 483, 484.) 


2. THE DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION AND A CONSIDERATION OF THE NATURE 
THEREOF, 

The duties which the commission is called upon to perform 
are many and varied. To enumerate them would serve no 
useful puropse at this time; for the present it will suffice to 
point out the fact that the duties are properly divisible into 
several classes according to their nature. 

Certain duties are judicial or quasi judicial, as in determining 
whether or not a rate is reasonable; others are legislative, as in 
prescribing a rate for the future. 


It is one thing to inquire whether the rates which have been charged 
and collected are reasonable—that is a judicial act; but an entirely 
different thing to prescribe rates which shall be cha in the future— 
that is a legislative act. (C., M. & St. P. TA v. Minnesota, 134 U. 8 
418. 458; Reagan v. Farmers’ L. & T. Co., 154 U. S., 362, 397; St. L. & 
F. R. R. v. Gill, 156 U. S., 649, 6637 C., N. O. & T. 


ie 


P. Ry. Co. v. 
I. C. C., 162 U. S., 197, 216; Munn v. Illinois, 94 U. S., 113, 114; 
M. & L. R. R. Co. v. Sou. Exp. Co, 117 U. S., 1: I. C. C. v. C., 
N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co., 167 U. S., 479, 499.) 


Other duties, particularly those relating to the interior man- 
agement of the commission, are clearly administrative. 

Still others are in part of one class and in part another. The 
power and duty prescribed by section 12 to execute and enforce 
the provisions of the act were considered by the Supreme Court 
in I. C. C. v. C., N. O. & T. P. R. Co. (167 U. S., 479, 501): 


The power given is the power to execute and enforce, not to legislate. 
The power given is partly judicial, partly executive and administrative, 
but not legislative. 


8. THE ORDERS OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

In addition to the orders of the commission respecting the 
keeping of accounts, the form of reports of egrriers and general 
orders of like kind, the commission makes and enters orders in 
formal cases; these orders close (subject to petition for rehear- 
ing) the controversy and proceedings before the commission and 
are analogous to final decrees in equity courts. 

In form orders are (a) affirmative, as those granting relief 
by requiring carriers to cease and desist from charging un- 
reasonable rates and following discriminatory practices, and 
prescribing reasonable rates and nondiscriminatory practices; 
or (b) denying relief, as those dismissing the complaint of the 
shipper. Orders to accomplish other purposes than those stated 
necessarily fall within the above classification. 

4. HOW ORDERS WERE AND ARE ENFORCEABLE. 

Prior to the act of June 29, 1906, the orders of the commis- 
sion, if affirmative in their nature, were enforceable in the 
Federal courts by a bill by the commission or by any party in- 


/ 
jured by the failure of the carrier to obey the order. This pro- 
cedure is still permissible in the Commerce Court, and, in addi- 
tion to the commission and any party injured, the United States 
may by the Attorney General file an appropriate bill. 

The act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 584), made the orders 
of the commission self-executing or self-enforcing. The failure, 
neglect, or refusal to obey them within the time limit thereof 
was made punishable by heavy penalties. A method for an- 
nulling them, inasmuch as the commission was not a court, was 
under the Constitution necessary. He against whom the order 
ran was entitled to his day in court. 

By the act of June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 584), was fixed the 
venue of circuit courts of the United States in “ suits to enjoin, 
set aside, annul, or suspend any order or requirement” of the 
commission and jurisdiction “to hear and determine such suits 
is hereby vested in such courts.” 

This jurisdiction—and jurisdiction over certain other classes 
of cases—was transferred to the Commerce Court by the act 
of June 18, 1910, which was subsequently reenacted as part of 
the Judicial Code (act Mar. 3, 1911). 

5, THE POWER OF COURTS TO ENJOIN, SET ASIDE, ANNUL, AND SUSPEND 
ORDERS OF THE COMMISSION, 

When the act of 1906 was before Congress there was a thor-, 
ough appreciation of the fact that the carriers had a right to a 
judicial review of the orders of the commission; whether the 
power of the courts should include “broad” review or nar- 
row“ review was most freely debated, particularly in the Senate. 
The question was not, however, specifically decided, for to the 
circuit courts was given “jurisdiction to hear and determine 
such suits”; that is, suits to enjoin, set aside, annul, or suspend 
any order or requirement of the commission. 

It has therefore fallen to the Supreme Court to delineate the 
limitations within which the courts may act. Reviewing previ- 
ous cases which had been before it for decision, the Supreme 
Court, in Interstate Commerce Commission v. Union Pacific 
Railroad Co. (222 U. S., 541, 547), said: 


There has been no attempt to make an exhaustive statement of the 
principle involved, but in cases thus far decided, it has been settled 
that the orders of the commission are final unless (1) beyond the 
power which it could constitutionally exercise; or (2) beyond its 
statutory power; or (3) based upon a mistake of law. ut questions 
of fact may be involved in the determination of questions of law, so 
that an order, regular on its face, may be set aside if it a rs that 
(4) the rate is so low as to be confilseatory and in violation of the 
constitutional prohibition against taking property without due process 
of law; or (5) if the commission ac so arbitrarily and unjustly as 
to fix rates contrary to evidence, or without evidence to support it; 
or (6) if the authority therein involved has been exercised in such an 
unreasonable manner as to cause it to be within the elementary rule 
that the substance, and not the shadow, determines the validity of the 
exercise of the power. 


6. THE COURTS HAVE NO JURISDICTION OVER NEGATIVE ORDERS OF THE 
COMMISSION, 

In the course of the many decisions of the commission com- 
plaining shippers who had been denied relief became aggrieved 
and being of opinion that the commission had erred and denied 
substantial rights filed petitions in the Commerce Court for a 
judicial decision of the controversy and to enjoin, set aside, 
annul, and suspend the negative orders of the commission. 
The case first determined was Procter & Gamble v. United 
States, involving the right of carriers to charge demurrage on 
private tracks. The commission had held that the carriers 
had the right. On petition to the Commerce Court, the United 
States moved to dismiss on jurisdictional grounds. That court 
held it had jurisdiction, but sustained the right of the carriers 
to assess demurrage under the circumstances stated, thereby, 
agreeing with the commission. 

The case was appeal to the Supreme Court, which held that 
the Commerce Court had no jurisdiction of cases in which 
the commission had dismissed the complaint of a shipper. The 
Chief Justice, speaking for the court, after quoting the power 
conferred upon the Commerce Court over— 
eases brought to enjoin, annul, or suspend in whole or in part any order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission— 

Said: 

Giving to these words their natural significance, we think it follows 
that they confer jurisdiction only to entertain complaints as to affirma- 
tive orders of the commission; that is, they give the court the right 
to take izance, when propeng made, of complaints concerning the 
legality of orders rendered by the commission and confer power to 
relieve parties in whole or in part from the duty of obedience to orders 
which are found to be illegal, 

It therefore follows that in no case in which the commission 
has dismissed a complaint, even by a divided commission, can 
the complaining shipper go further; whatever errors may have 
been made by the commission, nevertheless the shipper is 
thereafter remediless. 

Under the doctrine laid down in the Procter & Gamble 
ease the Supreme Court-dismissed the appeal in Hooker et al. 
v. Knapp et al. (involving the reasonableness of rates from 
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Cincinnati to Chattanooga) and the Eagle White Lead Co. et 
al. v. Interstate Commerce Commission. By reason. of the 
same decision the Commerce Court of its own motion dismissed 
the following cases for want of jurisdiction, or they were sub- 
ject to have been so dismissed : 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co. et al. v. United States; Crane Iron 
Works v. United States; O'Gara Coal Co. et al. v. United States et 
al.; Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas et al. v. United States; 
Chamber of Commerce of City of Augusta, Ga., v. United States and 
Interstate Commerce Commission; International Salt Co. of Ilinois et 
al. v. United States and Interstate Commerce Commission; Louisiana 
& Pacific Ry. Co. et al. v. Interstate Commerce Commission, United 
States, et al.; Woodworth & Louisiana Central Ry. Co. et al. v. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, United States, et al.; Sibley, Lake Bis- 
teneau & Southern Ry. Co. v. United States and Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The 12 cases indicate the great importance of having a review 
of the decisions of the commission, for they constitute one-sixth 
of all the cases filed in or transferred to the Commerce Court. 
The demand is not single and stray, but great and broadspread. 

7. THE RIGHT TO INVOKE THE FEDERAL JUDICIAL POWER SHOULD BE 

MUTUAL. 

There would seem to be no argument against conferring upon 
the courts jurisdiction to hear and determine controversies 
which have been decided adversely to the complaining shipper. 
Since the Abeline case (204 U. S., 426) he must initiate his pro: 
ceeding, if he complains of certain matters, before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, for its jurisdiction and power in 
particular controversies is original and exclusive. 

The denial of the same right of review to the shipper as is 
accorded the carrier is beyond doubt a denial of that equality 
of the law which is fundamental in the Constitution, even if, 
which seems likely, the shipper is not denied due process of law. 

Our jurisprudence has zealously guarded the right of the in- 
dividual and particularly against erroneous and arbitrary ac- 
tion by administrative and quasi judicial officials. If a com- 
mitting magistrate act erroneously, one has habeas corpus; if 
an administrative official fail to perform a ministerial act, 
mandamus lies; and in this behalf the courts have broadened 
rather than narrowed the remedy. Not only have the courts 
appreciated and kept inviolate the rights of the individual, but 
Congress itself has usually protected by appropriate legislation 
his rights. Instance the applicant for a patent; if the individ- 
ual be denied one, he has from early days been permitted a re- 
view and revision of the decision of the Commissioner of 
Patents. Early in our history he had the right to appeal to a 
board; more recently, and since 1870, he may invoke the judi- 
cial power by an appeal thereto. (5 Stat. L., 117; R. S. U. S., 
secs. 4906 et seq.; 27 Stat. L., 484, ch. 74.) 

8. POWERS NECESSARY TO BE CONFERRED IN RESPECT TO NEGATIVE ORDERS 
TO GIVE ADEQUATE RELIEF, 

It is manifest that if to the courts be given only the power 
to enjoin, set aside, annul, and suspend negative orders of the 
commission, the power will not be commensurate with the relief 
to which one is in justice entitled. The setting aside of or 
similar action regarding a negative order would leave the 
petitioner before the court practically where he was as com- 
plainant before the commission. The authority of the courts 
must be sufliciently broad and comprehensive to give adequate 
relief. 

There are, of course, matters which can not properly be 
placed within and subject to the judicial power; but matters 
judicial or quasi judicial in their nature are proper subjects for 
judicial determination. (Murray v. Hoboken L. & I. Co., 18 
How., 284.) 

In its administrative functions the commission is not subject 
to control. (I. C. C. v. Humboldt S. S. Co., 224 U. S., 474.) In 
its legislative functions it should be as subject to revision by 
the courts at the instance of shippers as at the instance of 
carriers. In its judicial and quasi judicial functions it may 
constitutionally be made subject to the judicial power. (U. S 
ex rel. Bernardin v. Duell, 172 U. S., 576.) 

To give adequate relief the courts must be endowed, not with 
purely revising power (for probably such power would vitiate 
the grant), but with power to mark out the law as applied to 
particular facts and to certify the law in the case to the com- 
mission for its guidance in further proceedings therein. Such 
is the power and procedure in patent appeals, which has stood 
the test of the Constitution. (U. S. ex rel. Bernardin v. Duell, 
172 U. S., 576.) 

The analogy between the two situations is complete. Each— 
the office of the Commissioner of Patents and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—are administrative in their nature; each 
performs certain ministerial and judicial or quasi-judicial func- 
tious. To secure justice through the exercise of the judicial 
power one may have an appeal to the courts for the purpose of 
securing a patent or determining priority in an interference 
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case. Appeal to the courts or right of judicial review is un- 
fortunately now denied one who has failed for any reason to 
make a case before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It may be said that if to the courts be given the power of 
review of negative orders, carriers, as well as shippers, may 
in such cases appeal to the courts. This is true, for carriers 
may under the act seek relief from the commission; but if the 
commission is wrong, ought not anyone injured by the wrong 
be entitled to have the wrong righted? If, again, it be said 
(as it has been) that the commission is the shipper's friend, 
and one can rely that every intendment in favor of the shipper 
will be given, it can properly be replied that the commission is not 
supposed to be a biased or prejudiced body, and that the num- 
ber of cases in the Commerce Court heretofore filed by shippers 
shows that the commission does not always decide with the ship- 

TS. 

3 COURT SHOULD BE INVESTED WITH POWER IN THE PREMISES. 

As transportation law is technical, as the facts are complex, 
as the domain of investigation is broad, and as unanimity and 
promptness of decision is desirable, it is submitted that the 
power to be conferred should be conferred upon the Commerce 
Court. No one will deny that these transportation questions 
are “matters involving public rights which may be (and usually 
are) presented in such form that the judicial power is capable 
of acting upon them and which are susceptible of judicial in- 
terpretation.” And no one with even slight familiarity with 
the subject will deny the advantage of the judgment of a 
trained body of skilled judges, expert in all the intricacies of 
this special branch of the law. 

a Joun B. DatsH. 
WASHINGTON, July 9, 1912. 


Constitutional Morality. 


EXTENSION ba REMARKS 


HON. MARLIN E. OLMSTED, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 16, 1912. 


Mr. OLMSTED said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under leave granted to me to extend my re- 
marks in the Rxconb, I will include as a part of my remarks an 
address by William D. Guthrie before the Pennsylvania Bar 
Association at its annual meeting at Cape May, June 28, Se 
on the subject of constitutional morality. 

The address is as follows: 

CONSTITUTIONAL MORALITY. 
AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE BAR ASSOCIA- 
TION AT ITS ANNUAL MEETING, CAPE MAY, JUNE 25, 1912. 

The text of this address is taken from Grote’s History of 
Greece. The historian, reviewing the state of the Athenian 
democracy in the age of Kleisthenes, points out that it became 
necessary to create in the multitude, and through them to force 
upon the leading men, the rare and difficult sentiment which he 
terms constitutional morality. He shows that the essence of 
this sentiment is self-imposed restraint, that few sentiments 
are more difficult to establish in a community, and that its dif- 
fusion, not merely among the majority but throughout all 
classes, is the indispensable condition of a government at once 
free, stable, and peaceable. Whoever has studied the history of 
Greece well knows that the Grecian democracy was ultimately 
overthrown through the disregard of constitutional morality by 
her own citizens and not by the spears of conquerors. 

We American lawyers would be blind, indeed, if we did not 
recognize that there is at the present time a growing tendency 
throughout the country to disregard constitutional morality, 
On all sides we find impatience with constitutional restraints, 
manifesting itself in many forms and under many pretenses, and 
particularly with the action of the courts in protecting the indi- 
vidual and the minority against unconstitutional enactments 
favoring one class at the expense of another. However worded 
and however concealed under professions of social reform or 
social justice, the underlying spirit in many instances is that of 
impatience with any rule of law. 

Again we are meeting the oldest and the strongest political 
plea of the demagogue, so often shown to be the most fallacious 
and dangerous doctrine that has ever appeared among men, 
that the people are infallible and can do no wrong, that their 
cry must be taken as the voice of God, and that whatever at 
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any time seems to be the will of the majority, however ignorant 
anc prejudiced, must be accepted as gospel. The principal po- 
litical battle cry to-day seems to be that, if the people are now fit 
to rule themselves, they no longer need any checks or restraints, 
that the constitutional form of representative government under 
which we have lived and prospered has become antiquated and 
unsatisfactory to the masses, and that we should adopt a pure 
democracy and Jeave-to the majority the decision of every ques- 
tion of government or legislation, with the power to enforce its 
will immediately and without restraint. 

Many political and social reformers are advocating an abso- 
Jute legislative body, whose edicts, in response to the wishes, 
interests, or prejudices of the majority, shall at once become 
binding on all, no matter how unjust or oppressive. Those who 
are loudest in thus demanding the supremacy of the legislative 
power are equally loud in charging the corruption of legislatures 
and proclaiming distrust of the people’s representatives in 
legislative bodies. In one breath we are asked to vest legis- 
latures with power and discretion beyond the control of the 
courts, and in the next breath we are told that legislative bodies 
are not to be trusted by the people, and hence that we must 
have the initiative and referendum. 

Other reformers would vest greater power in the Executive, so 
as to enable him to dictate to legislatures whatever he deemed 
or professed to be for the common welfare or social progress 
of the people, although in the final analysis this would be re- 
ducing ourselves to a pure and simple despotism and Congress 
and the State legislatures to the condition of the Roman Senate 
in the second century. Argue as we may from the admonitions 
and experience of the past, the defiant answer is that the people 
will select the Executive, and are prepared to trust him, sin- 
gularly blinking the fact that they now select the legislators 
whom they no longer trust, and that practical reform in legis- 
lation is readily at hand if they will only insist upon character 
and ability in their representatives, 

Others again would deny to the courts the power and duty 
to declare unconstitutional and void any enactment of a legis- 
lative body in conflict with the Constitution, or, if not going 
quite so far, would want the courts to have the power to dis- 
regard constitutional limitations whenever the judges found 
or fancied an enactment was in consonance with prevailing 
morality or the opinion of the majority in regard to police 
power or social progress or social justice. They would have 
the judiciary interpret and enforce a constitution not according 
to the mandate of the people who adopted it, nor according to 
the true meaning and intent of the language employed by the 
framers, nor according to settled general rules and principles, 
but according to the ever-changing desires or notions or opinions 
of the majority and the personal ideas of so-called progressive 
or sympathetic judges. Many of those who charge the judiciary 
with having usurped the power to determine judicially whether 
a particular enactment does or does not conflict with the funda- 
mental and supreme law as established by the people them- 
selves, would now place a far greater power in the hands of 
the courts by authorizing them to expand or contract a con- 
stution by judicial construction, and would thus in reality vest 
in the judges an arbitrary discretion. Under this doctrine, 
practically every constitutional restraint could be readily cir- 
cumyented, perverted, or nullified, constitutional rights could be 
frittered away, and the great landmarks of human progress 
could be destroyed. 

We would then have government by the judiciary with a 
yengeance, Our constitutional system would be no longer rea- 
sonably fixed and stable, and no longer regulated by the justice 
of necessary general rules, but would be subject to constant 
uncertainty and change as judges might think the moral atmos- 
phere of the moment, or the will or opinion or interests of the 
majority, required. It were, of course, better to have no con- 
stitutional restraints at all, and to vest supreme power and cor- 
responding responsibility in the legislative branch of our Goy- 
ernment. It is of the essence of judicial power that judges in 
deciding cases shall be bound by principles, rules, and prec- 
edents, that they shall not be permitted to exercise arbitrary dis- 
cretion, and that they shall be required to give reasons for their 
decisions. A court bound by no rules or principles at all would 
not be exercising judicial power as we understand that term. 
If we were to vest in legislatures or courts the discretion to obey 
or disobey constitutional restraints according as the prevailing 
moral sentiment might seem to dictate, we would at once de- 
prive such restraints of all practical force and effect, and would 
have a Constitution only in name and form and not in sub- 
stance. As the late Chief Justice Fuller, clarum et yenerabile 
nomen, so well said in the Lottery cases, our form of gov- 
ernment may remain notwithstanding legislation or decision, 
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but, as long ago observed, it is with governments as with re- 
ligions, the form may suryive the substance of the faith.” 

The limited time at my disposal compels me to confine this 
address to the aspect of constitutional morality which is pre- 
sented by the criticism of the courts for refusing to enforce 
unconstitutional statutes. This seems to me to be the most 
dangerous of all the lines of attack. I regret that I have not 
now time to deal with other important branches of my subject, 
such as the movement for the recall of judges and judicial 
decisions, the agitation for the initiative and referendum, and 
the growing practice on the part of legislatures and executives 
to abdicate the consideration of constitutional questions and 
leave then to the courts, thus casting upon the judges the sole 
responsibility and frequently the odium and unpopularity of 
enforcing constitutional restraints. 

Few of us, I assume, would seriously suggest that the judi- 
cial department is to be above criticism, or that it is to be 
deemed so sacrosanct that we must bow and submit in silence 
to whatever the courts declare to be law without the right of 
challenge, criticism, or censure. Such a view would be absurd. 
Of course, judges make mistakes as the wisest and best of men 
make mistakes. They are not infallible; but neither are our 
legislative bodies infallible, nor is the crowd. There must be 
the fullest liberty of criticism and, if need be, of censure of our 


Judges, as of all other public officials. Fair and just criticism, 


however, would be distinctly educational, and it could tend only 
to restore the courts to public favor and confidence. The 
danger is not in freedom of criticism, but in unfair and un- 
founded criticism supported by distorted or false statements. 
Our judicial system is inherently sound enough and strong 
enough to withstand and overcome any criticism. We should 
therefore encourage the fullest discussion of judicial decisions 
in constitutional cases in order that constitutional principles 
may be fully explained and the necessity for the observance of 
constitutional morality brought home to the people. Let us, 
however, insist that the facts be truthfully stated. If the 
reasons and principles of justice which support most of the de- 
cisions criticized were explained to the people in simple lan- 
guage and in terms intelligible to laymen as well as to lawyers, 
much of the misapprehension of judicial decisions and prejudice 
against the courts and constitutional restraints would be dis- 
pelled. To tell the man on the street or in the workshop that 
a statute is in conflict with the guaranty of due process of law 
or of the law of the land, conveys no meaning to his mind; yet, 
if he understood the fundamental principles involved and the 
consequences of disregarding them, he might be persuaded of 
the justice and propriety of the decision. 

I shall now call your attention to a few examples of alleged 
abuse or usurpation of power by the judiciary, and endeavor to 
show the characteristics of much of the criticism of the judgeg 
and the manner in which the people are being constantly preju- 
diced and inflamed against the courts. 

The case in the New York courts which probably is being more 
criticized and misrepresented than any other is known as the Tene- 
ment House Tobacco case (Matter of Jacobs), decided in Janu- 
ary, 1885. The courts then held unconstitutional an act which 
forbade the manufacture of tobacco products in certain tenement 
houses in New York and Brooklyn. The statute was an attempt 
on the part of the owners of large tobacco factories to destroy 
the competition of cigar manufacturers who worked at home. 
It was not an honest health measure at all; it was not in fact 
designed to protect the health of tobacco workers, and it did 
not contain a single provision tending in any degree to secure 
Sanitary conditions of work or living. Not one word in the 
opinions of the courts in the Jacobs case prevented the legislature 
from adopting regulations to secure wholesome conditions in 
the manufacture of any article. Since that decision, the New 
York constitution has been carefully revised by a constitutional 
convention in 1894, and has been repeatedly amended by 19 
separate amendments adopted by the people, whilst a large 
number of additional proposed amendments have been rejected, 
but in neither the revision nor in any of the amendments, 
whether adopted or rejected, was any change suggested in the 
rule of constitutional law declared in the Tenement House case, 
although the subject was directly called to the attention of the 
convention. For more than a quarter of a century the people 
of the State of New York have acquiesced in the decision of 
the court of appeals as fair, just, and satisfactory. 

Jacobs and his family lived in a tenement house in the city of 
New York, and occupied an apartment of seven rooms. In this 
apartment he carried on his trade of manufacturing cigars in 
a room or rooms separated from the sleeping and cooking rooms. 
The testimony showed that there was no odor of tobacco in 
these sleeping and cooking rooms. The conditions under which 
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he was carrying on his trade in his home for the support of 


himself and his family were much healthier than if he and his 


assistants had been compelled to work in a crowded factory, 
particularly in 1884, when there were no such sanitary condi- 
tions as now prevail in factories under the beneficent operation 
of our present public health and labor laws. It was shown 
that, when this legislation was enacted, 840,000,000 cigars were 
being manufactured annually in the city of New York, of which 
about 370,000,000, or 44 per cent, were made in the homes of 
dwellers in tenement or apartment houses, and that about 2,000 
artisans were supporting themselves and their families by thus 
working at home. The board of health of the city of New York 
had officially declared, after careful investigation, as set forth 
in the brief of Mr. Evarts, then the leader of the American 
bar, that the health of the tenement-house population is not 
jeopardized by the manufacture of cigars in those houses; 
that this bill is not a sanitary measure; and that it has not 
been approved by this board.” It also appeared from this brief 
that while the death rate in the city of New York, generally, 
was 31 in each 1,000, it was only 9 in each 1,000 in the tene- 
ment houses where cigars were being manufactured. The act, 
if valid and enforceable, would have crushed the competition of 
home workers with the tobacco factories; it would have de- 
prived the tenement-house dweller of the liberty to exercise his 
trade of cigar making at home even under the most sanitary 
conditions, and it would have driven every such workman and 
the working members of his family into crowded and generally 
unhealthy factories, to be harassed and oppressed by strikes 
and lockouts and the other troubles which attend modern labor 
conditions, to say nothing of being exposed to all the mis- 
chiefs, physical and moral, that are inseparable from crowded 
work shops. The court held that the statute was not a legiti- 
mate health regulation and released Jacobs from imprisonment. 
The principle of constitutional law recognized and applied was 
that an individual can not be made a criminal for working at 
a lawful trade in his own home, and can not be compelled by 
discriminatory legislation to labor in a crowded factory. If 
the provisions of the act had not been declared to be in conflict 
with the constitutional guaranty of personal liberty, similar 
statutes could have been passed with respect to all kinds of 
home work, and all artisans, whether men or women, could have 
been driven into factories at the dictation of factory owners or 
trade-unions having sufficient political influence to secure the 
necessary legislation. f 

Those who urge particular enactments too often overlook 
the effect of disregarding a principle and establishing a prece- 
dent. Constitutions declare general rules or principles of 
justice, which sometimes do not coincide with the justice of 
particular cases. The framing of general rules of conduct 
so as to bring about practical justice in the greatest num- 
ber of cases and with the fewest exceptions, constitutes the 
science of jurisprudence, of which constitution making is but a 
branch, and the application of these general rules to practical 
affairs is the duty of legislatures and courts. The statutes be- 
fore the courts are frequently recognized and conceded to be 
but mere entering wedges and experiments and are certain 
to be followed, if sustained, by others far broader and more 
radical. If legislative power exists to regulate a subject, the 
extent or degree of its exercise is essentially for the legislature 
to determine in its discretion and can not be controlled by the 
courts. Hence, a court must always consider, in determining 
the constitutionality of a statute, not merely the features of 
the particular statute before it and not merely the justice or 
merits of the particular case as between man and man or be- 
tween the State and the individual, but what might be done 
under the same principle if the statute before it were upheld 
and a precedent established. ‘Thus, if we once grant the power 
of a legislature to prohibit work at home under sanitary con- 
ditions in one trade, then every trade becomes subject to the 
same power of regulation and prohibition, and all working men 
and women can be driven into crowded factories. 

In the Jacobs case Presiding Justice Noah Davis, speaking 
for the intermediate appellate court sitting in the city of New 
York, and undoubtedly acquainted with conditions then and 
there existing, used the following language: 


A careful study of the act has satisfied us that its aim was not “ to 
aprova the public health by prohibiting the manufacture of ci 
and preparation of tobacco in any form in tenement houses in certain 
cases and ec rakes the use of tenement houses in certain cases as 
declared in the title, but to suppress and restrain such manufac- 
ture in the cases covered by the act for the purpose of preventne 
successful competition injurious to other modes of manufacturing the 
same articles 2. If the act were general and aimed at all tene- 
ment houses and prohibited for sanitary reasons the manufacture of 
cigars and tobacco in all such buildings, or if it prohibited such manu- 
facture in the living rooms of all tenants, another case would be pre- 


sented. 
But in the form in which it comes before us it is so unjust in its 
inequality, so harsh and oppressive upon the labor of poverty, so keenly 


discriminative in favor of the 

occupation, that it ce 

id because it wy the appellant o 
is own house for the 


Discussing the Jacobs case, Mr. P. Tecumseh Sherman, of the 
New York bar, who is reputed to be the best informed man in 
our State upon the subject of labor conditions and legislation, 
and who was at one time a State commissioner of labor, said 
in an article published a few weeks ago that the statute, 
although purporting to be for the public health, was not a 
reasonable regulation for that purpose, because it arbitrarily 
selected one article and forbade its manufacture under certain 
conditions not generally unsanitary, and he added that “as 
matter of fact, the act was not designed to protect health, but 
to put out of business one set of competitors in a trade war.” 

Now, let me call your attention to two samples of the manner 
in which this decision is being criticized. In an address de- 
livered at Yale University last month, the mayor of the city of 
New York referred to this case in the following language: 

The first case I shall call your attention to is known in my own 
State as the tenement house tobacco case. * Tou know what a 
condensed population we have in a part of the city of New York. Well, 
benevolent men and women in going around there found in little rooms 
in these crowded tenements certain things being manufactured that were 
not wholesome. They found tobacco being manufactured into its 
various products in the living rooms of these poor tenements. Beneyo- 
lent people who helped the poor saw it and they saw the evils of it. 
They saw little children born into this world and brought up in bed- 
rooms and kitchens in the fumes and odors of tobacco. hey also 
saw longer hours of work than would be the case if workers left their 
work at the shop and went home. So they went to the legislature and 
got a law forbidding the manufacture of tobacco the living 
rooms of these tenements, 

Judge Gaynor then proceeded to criticize the court of appeals 
for its reasoning and decision. 

The facts, however, were that the statute was not confined to 
“the living rooms of these tenements,” but applied to every 
room, and that the promoters of this legislation were not the 
benevolent men and women who visit and help the poor, as 
Mayor Gaynor imagined, but the owners of tobacco factories 
who desired to crush the competition of independent workers. 
Nor was there anything in the case before the courts to support 
the statement that anyone had seen “little children born into 
this world and brought up in bedrooms and kitchens in the 
fumes and odors of tobacco.” No such conditions were before 
the courts, and the contrary was proved by unimpeached evi- 
dence in the Jacobs case, as anyone reading the record could see. 
But, even if the picture were true, the decision in this case did 
not in any way whatever prevent proper legislation prohibiting 
the manufacture of tobacco products in the bedrooms and 
kitchens of crowded tenement houses or under insanitary con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Roosevelt's criticism of the Jacobs case is equally unfair 
and misleading. He is reported as having said in one of his 
recent speeches that— 
the decision of the court in this case retarded by at least 20 years 
the work of tenement reform, and was directly responsible for causin 
hundreds of thousands of American citizens now alive to be brough 
up under conditions of reeking filth and squalor, which measurably 
decreased their chance of turning out to be good citizens. 

The truth is that the decision did not retard tenement-house 
reform by a single day and did not prevent the enactment of a 
single provision for securing sanitary conditions for those who 
work at home. In fact, the necessary legislation has since been 
readily secured and enacted in New York without any amend- 
ment of the State constitution. Our public-health and labor laws 
now regulate the manufacture of tobacco and other articles in 
homes and require and secure sanitary conditions, and permits 
authorizing manufacturing at home are issued subject to can- 
cellation at any time if the surroundings become insanitary. 

Mr. Sherman characterizes as absurd the statement made by 
Mr. Roosevelt in regard to the effect of this decision, and added 
that— 

So far, then, from having done harm in the way of sanitary reform, 
the decision in the Jacobs case has done good by giving the reform a; 
proper direction and object. Mr. Roosevelt's criticism receives a 
ready chorus of approval from a large body of ill-informed reformers 
who seek to prevent some of the evils of “sweating” by arbitrarily 
forbidding all home manufacture in tenements. But the vast majority 
of tenement houses in New York are of a class better described as 
apartment houses, which are perfectly sanitary, and in such houses 

ere is much home work of a good kind, such as fine sewing, art work, 
and so forth, and under conditions; and it would be a deplorable 
and unnecessary Interference with liberty to forbid such work aS an 
incident to the prevention of home work in insanitary slums. 

Another New York case which is being similari7z criticized and 
misrepresented, although the decision declaring the statute un- 
constitutional was that of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and not of the New York Court of Appeals—in fact, it 
sustained the act, although by a divided court—is what is known 
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as the Bakers’ case, or People against Lochner. Mayor Gaynor 
explained this decision to his audience at Yale, composed largely 
of Jaw students, in the following language: 


The next case in order was the bake-oven case in my State. A bake 
oven, you know, is underground. And if any of you ever were in a 


bake oven I do not need to say another word about bake ovens. It is 


the hottest and most uncomfortable place on the face of the earth. It 
is a hard place to work in. It is hot and unhealthy, and no one can 
stand it without injury to health. So in the same way in the State of 
New York we had an act p prescribing sanitary re; tions for 
the bakeries. * * These bake ovens are exceptional. They are 
underground and as hot as Tophet, if I may use such an expression 
here. The law was passed prescribing regulations for them. 
One of the regulations was that 10 hours a night was all that a baker 
should work in these places. 

And Mr. Rooseyelt is reported in the newspapers as criticiz- 
ing this decision and stating to his audiences that— 

This New York law prevented the employment of men in filthy 
cellar bakeries for longer than 10 hours a day— 

But that the courts held it unconstitutional. 

The statute in question applied to manufacturers of bread, 
biscuits, and confectionery. Taken in connection with the then 
existing public-health law, it contained adequate provisions for 
securing the best conditions of sanitation and ventilation and 
for safeguarding bakers from the effects of heat and breathing 
flour or other particles. There was no distinction drawn in 
the act as to hours of labor between sanitary and insanitary 
conditions of work, or between bakers and other employees, or 
between night and day work. The power of the legislature to 
prevent the manufacture of bread or other articles of food in 
cellars or in underground bake ovens or in filthy and insani- 
tary places, whether above or below ground, was not challenged. 
The provisions of the act tending to secure sanitary conditions 
were not interfered with or set aside by the courts, and they 
have ever since been enforced as valid for all purposes. The 
act was not confined in its operation to workmen compelled to 
labor at night underground, but applied to everyone employed 
day or night in factories, above or below ground, in which bread, 
biscuits, or confectionery was manufactured. It is true that 
medical authorities were cited to the courts in support of the 
view that the trade of bakers was injurious to health, but such 
authorities were based upon statistics gathered under condi- 
tions of labor which could not have existed then and can not 
exist now in New York if the elaborate regulations of our public- 
health and labor laws be duly enforced. There were, however, 
conflicting medical authorities cited to the court, which asserted 
that the trade was not unwholesome. 

Lochner owned a bakery at Utica, in which he worked himself 
and employed three or four workmen. ‘There was only one oven. 
and it was above ground. The building was clean, especially 
well ventilated, and sanitary. The only question before the 
courts in the case was whether Lochner could be made a crimi- 
nal And imprisoned for permitting his workmen to labor more 
than 10 hours in any day under the best sanitary conditions, 
and the Supreme Court held that this could not be done without 
violating his constitutional rights. Had the conditions of work 
in bread, biscuit, or confectionery factories in the State of New 
York been shown to have been unusually dangerous and neces- 
sarily unwholesome, the law would undoubtedly have been sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court, as was the Utah miners’ act in 
Holden against Hardy. No one who has studied the decisions of 
the New York courts and of the Supreme Court of the United 
States can doubt that any statutory provision reasonably tend- 
ing to protect the health of bakers and other workmen and to 
prevent labor in unhealthy places would be upheld as clearly 
within the police power of the legislature. 

The act, moreover, was onesided and discriminatory, in that 
it made the employer a criminal but left the workman free to 
do as he saw fit. A baker working for A for 10 hours in one 
day was left at liberty to go next door to B, A’s competitor, 
and work, if he saw fit, another 10 hours for B. In fact, as I 
am teld, the informer, on whose testimony Lochner was con- 
victed, frequently worked 10 hours a day for Lochner and a 
number of hours additional in another bakery. If the act had 
been honestly conceived in a desire to safeguard the health of 
bakers, it would, of course, have provided some punishment for 
any violation of the law on their part, and not have left them 
at liberty to disregard its spirit whenever they saw fit to do so. 

The principle involved in this bakers’ case was universal, 
and if employers in bread, biscuit, or confectionery factories 
could be made criminals for permitting their employees to labor 
more than 10 hours in any one day the legislature could enact 
similar legislation as to every other employment. No court 
would then have power to regulate the degree of the exercise 
of legislative discretion in such cases. The provision, which at 
first limited the workday to 10 hours, could thereafter be 
changed to 8 hours, or even to 6 hours, as is advocated in 
More’s Utopia, . 


In February of this year, Mr. Roosevelt delivered an address 
before the Ohio constitutional convention, in which he discussed 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
employers’ liability cases, decided while he was President. The 
court then held that the act of Congress of June 11, 1906, some- 
times erroneously called the national workmen's compensa- 
tion act, attempted to regulate the internal affairs of the several 
States as well as interstate commerce; that it consequently in- 
cluded a subject not within the constitutional power of Con- 
gress; and that the two matters were so interblended that they 
were incapable of separation unless the court made a new stat- 
ute in the place of the one enacted by Congress. Conscientiously 
entertaining this view, the majority of the court would have 
been guilty of the plainest constitutional immorality if they 
had not declared that the act was beyond the power of Congress 
and declined to enforce it. No honest men believing as the 
majority did could have done otherwise than obey the consti- 
tutional mandate expressly reserving to the States the legisla- 
tive powers not delegated to Congress. In the light of the long- 
established and wise rule that courts should ayoid judicial leg- 
islation and not revise or give effect to a statute in a manner not 
clearly intended by the legislative body, the justices could not, 
of course, have upheld and enforced the statute simply because 
the individual cases before them excited their sympathy or in- 
volved the claims of widows. The remedy was obvious and 
simple. Congress was then in session, and an amended statute 
could have been enacted within a few days so as to limit the 
act to interstate commerce, which alone was within the consti- 
tutional power of Congress to regulate. Such an act was en- 
acted after the lapse of three months, and being plainly con- 
fined to interstate commerce, as the original statute should 
have been if properly and competently drafted, the amended 
act was unanimously sustained by the Supreme Court as con- 
stitutional in the second employers’ liability cases decided this 
year, when it was held that Congress had power to change the 
common-law rules as to assumption of risk, contributory negli- 
gence, and fellow servants’ acts in connection with the regula- 
tion of interstate commerce. 

Speaking of the former decision, Mr. Roosevelt said: 


When I was President we passed a national workmen's compensation 
act. Under it a railway man named Howard, I think, was killed in 
Tennessee, and his widow sued for damages. Congress had done all 
it could to provide the right, but the court step in and 
that Congress had falled. ree of the judges took the extreme posi- 
tion that there was no way in which Congress could act to secure the 
helpless widow and children against suffering, and that the man’s blood 
and the blood of all similar men when spilled should forever cry aloud 
in vain for justice. is seems a strong statement, but it is far less 
strong than the actual facts, and I have difficulty in making the state- 
ment with any degree of moderation. 

The nine justices of the Supreme Court on this question split into 
five fragments. One man, Justice wads, in his opinion stated the case 
in its broadest way and demanded justice for Howard on grounds that 
would have meant that in all similar cases thereafter justice and not in- 
justice should be done. Yet the court, by a majority of one, decfded 
as I do not for one moment believe the court would now decide, and not 
only perpetuated a lamentable injustice in the case of the man himself, 
but set a standard of injustice for all similar cases. Here, again, I ask 

ou not to think of mere legal formalism, but to think of the great 
mmutable principles of justice, the great immutable principles of right 
and wrong, and to ponder what it means to men dependent for their 
livelihood, and to the women and children dependent upon these men, 
ven ee courts of the Jand deny them the justice to which they are 
ent 


Now, if this kind of argument means anything it certainly 
means that in the opinion of the speaker the justices of the Su- 
preme Court should have disregarded the Constitution as they. 
understood it in order to allow a widow to recover notwith- 
standing the unconstitutionality of the act under and by virtue 
of which she was suing. You will not find a single word of 
reference by Mr. Roosevelt in his whole address to the only 
point upon which the majority, speaking by Mr. Justice White, 
decided the case. Of course, the statement of what was 
actually decided would have been tame and unsensational. 
The criticism in form and substance was based upon a dis- 
torted and unfair statement of what was decided, and it was 
calculated to create in the minds of the members of the Ohio 
constitutional convention, as well as in the minds of the unin- 
formed public, the belief that the justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States had “set a standard of injustice 
for all similar cases” and had denied to Congress the power 
to pass a fair and just employers’ liability statute properly 
limited to interstate commerce. The contrary was plainly the 
truth, as the subsequent decision of the court clearly showed, 
and this decision was rendered and published before Mr. Roose- 
velt made his address. 

Another sample of distorted statement and unfair criticism 
of the courts will be found in the same address. It related to 
the decision of the New York Court of Appeals in the case of 
Ives against South Buffalo Railway Co., decided last year, in 
which the court held that a statute concededly novel and reyo- 
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lutionary, creating liability on the part of an employer to his 
workmen, although the employer and his agents were wholly 
free from negligence or fault of any kind and had neglected 
no duty of care, supervision, or selection, was unconstitutional 
because taking the property of the employer and giving it to 
the workman without due process of law. Ives was a brake- 
man employed by the defendant railway company. While walk- 
ing on the top of the cars of a very long train he gave a signal 
to the engineer to close up a space or slack and was thrown to 
the ground by the resulting jar, concededly without any negli- 
gence on the part of the railway company, and probably through 
his own carelessness. 

The injury consisted of a sprained ankle and slight bruises. 
There was no claim in the complaint that the injury was in any 
sense permanent, and as a matter of fact Ives sued for loss of 
wages during only five weeks. I am informed that the injury 
was not serious, that Ives entirely recovered and resumed his 
work within four weeks after the injury, that he has since been 
continuously employed by the same company at similar work, 
and that in no sense whatever was his ability to earn his liveli- 
hood in any way impaired. 

Let us turn to the picture drawn by Mr. Roosevelt in describ- 
ing this case for the instruction and guidance of a constitu- 
tional convention: 


I am not thinking of the terminology of the decision nor of what 
seem to me the hair-splitting and meticulous arguments elaborately 
worked out to justify a great and terrible miscarriage of justice. More- 
over, I am not thinking only of the sufferers in any given case, but of 
the tens of thousands of others who suffer because of the way this case 
was decided. In the New York case the railway employee who was in- 
jured was a man named, I believe, Ives. The court admits that by 
every moral consideration he was entitled to recover as his due the 
money that the law intended to give him. Yet the court by its decision 
forces that man to stagger through life maimed, and keeps the money 
that should be his in the treasury of the company in whose service, as 
an incident of his regular employment and in the endurance of ordinary 
risks, he lost the abllity to earn his own livelihood. There are thou- 
sands of Iveses in this country; thousands of cases such as this come 
up every year; and while this is true, while the courts deny essential 
and elementary justice to these men and give to them and the popis in 
exchange for justice a technical and empty formula, it is idle to ask 
me not to criticize them. As long as ustice is kept thus intrenched 
by any court, I will protest as strongly as in me lies against such 
action. 


To repeat, as matter of fact, Ives was not maimed; he was 
not permanently injured; he was not deprived of the ability to 
earn his livelihood. Nor did the court of appeals admit that by 
every moral consideration Ives was entitled to recover as his 
due the money that the law intended to give him. Had that 
point been before a court of justice, however sympathetic and 
sentimental, I doubt very much whether it could have held 
that Ives was entitled, by any moral consideration whatever, 
to compel the railway company to compensate him for the four 
or five weeks’ loss of wages resulting from no fault on its part, 
but from his own carelessness. The statements that “ the court 
by its decision forces that man to stagger through life maimed ” 
and that “he lost the ability to earn his own livelihood” were 
simply so much fiction, but, of course, they were very effective 
with the crowd and highly calculated to inflame Mr. Roosevelt's 
hearers and readers against the courts. I venture to assert 
that it would be difficult to find or indeed to conceive a more 
unwarranted and unfair misrepresentation of the facts actually 
before a court. 

Another current misrepresentation is that the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the Second Employers’ Liability cases, 
upheld as constitutional a statute of Congress identical with the 
statute held unconstitutional by the New York Court of Appeals 
in the Ives case, and the people are being told that the New 
York courts hold the provision requiring due process of law in 
the fourteenth amendment to mean one thing whilst the Su- 
preme Court of the United States holds exactly the same pro- 
vision in the fifth amendment to mean the contrary. But those 
who will take the trouble to read the two statutes will at 
once perceive that the act of Congress differs radically from 
the New York workmen's compensation act. The act of Con- 
gress, although abolishing or restricting the rules as to fellow- 
servant acts, assumption of risk and contributory negligence, 
imposes liability on common carriers by railroad only for “ in- 
jury or death resulting in whole or in part from the negligence 
of any of the officers, agents, or employees of such carrier, or by 
reason of any defect or insufficiency, due to its negligence, in its 
cars, engines, appliances, machinery, track, roadbed, works, 
boats, wharves, or other equipment.” On the other hand, the 
New York statute created liability not in one dangerous employ- 
ment, such as the business of common carrier by railroad, but 
in many other employments not necessarily dangerous, and 
wholly irrespective of negligence or fault on the part of the 
employer or any of his officers, agents, or employees. In fact, 


there is nothing in the New York decision or in the opinions of 


the judges which would invalidate a statute identical with the 
act of Congress if now enacted by the New York Legislature. 
The Ives case, far from preventing such à statute, would be an 
authority in its support. 

I regret that we have not time to consider further these par- 
ticular cases. In my opinion they correctly and wisely applied 
established principles of constitutional law and constitutional 
justice and were morally right and just. I am now simply 
pleading for fairness and temperance in discussing the decisions 
of our courts, and for the imperative necessity of founding these 
discussions upon the truth. Ambassador Bryce said in a recent 
address: To counsel you to stick to facts is not to dissuade 
you from philosophical generalizations, but only to remind 
you * * * that the generalizations must spring out of the 
facts, and without the facts are worthless.” In other words, a 
regard for fact, which is but another term for truth, is or 
should be as indispensable in law and politics as it is in 
philosophy. 

The criticisms of which the above are fair samples must be 
refuted because they find constant repetition and they have 
the authority of very distinguished leaders of public opinion, 
who at the present time seem to have the ear and the confidence 
of the people. Their statements are naturally accepted as true. 
The judges are being similarly misrepresented and assailed on 
all sides, and they can not defend themselves. The bar at large 
so far has seemed indifferent, and the misconception of good 
taste restrains the counsel engaged in the cases which are 
criticized. The people are being misled, prejudiced, and in- 
flamed by false statement and unfair criticism. If the courts 
are not defended, they may bend before the storm of undeserved 
censure, Constituted as humanity is, there is grave danger 
that the judges will be unconsciously intimidated and coerced 
by this abuse and clamor. Is it not then high time that the 
members of our profession charged themselves with the task 
of placing the facts before the people and defending the courts? 
The bar associations of the country will never be called upon 
to render a greater service to the profession and to the com- 
munity than that of stemming this tide of misrepresentation 
and intemperate abuse and striving to restore confidence in the 
learning, impartiality, and independence of our judges, in the 
justice of their decisions, and in the necessity of their enforc- 
ing constitutional restraints. 

Not only are the decisions of the courts constantly distorted 
and misrepresented, but the people are also being taught that 
the courts have usurped the power to declare void a statute 
in conflict with the Constitution, and that no such power was 
ever intended to be conferred by the framers of National or 
State Constitutions. Surely it ought by this time to be manifest 
that if the courts may not adjudge invalid and refuse to give 
force and effect to unconstitutional enactments, it is of Uttle 
or no use to declare in constitutions that legislatures shall not 
pass bills of attainder, or ex post facto laws, or laws abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press, or prohibiting the free 
exercise of religion, or denying the right to trial by jury, or 
imprisoning without trial, or suspending the writ of habeas 
corpus, or confiscating private property. 

Speaking to this point Hamilton, in the Federalist, used lan- 
guage which can not be too often repeated. It clearly shows 
that it was understood and contemplated in 1788 that the 
courts would exercise the power to adjudge invalid any statute 
which was in conflict with the Constitution. In fact, such 
power had then already been exercised by State courts, Ham- 
ilton said that constitutional limitations— 
can be preserved in practice no other way than through the 
medium of courts of justice, whose duty it must be to declare - 
all acts contrary to the manifest tenor of the Constitution void. 
Without this, all the reservation of rticular rights or privileges 
would amount to nothing * + here is no position which de- 

nds on clearer principles than that every act of a delegated au- 


hority contra: to the tenor of the commission under which it is 
exercised is void. to the Con- 
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Equally conclusive and equally worthy of constant repetition 
is the reasoning of Chief Justice Marshall in Marbury v. Madi- 
son, where he said: t 

To what purpose are powers limited, and to what purpose is that 
limitation committed to writing, if these imitations may at any time 
be passed by those intended to be restrained? The distinction between 
a government with limited and unlimited powers is abolished, if those 
limits do not confine the persons on whom — 17 are 1 and if 
acts prohibited and acts allowed are of equal obligation. t is a propo- 
sition too plain to be contested, that the Constitution controls any 
legislative act repugnant to it, or that the Legislature may alter the 
Constitution by an ordinary act. Between these alternatives there is 
no middle ground. The Constitution is either a superior, 23 
law, unchangeable by ordinary means, or it is on a level with ordinary 
legislative acts, and like other acts, is alterable when the Legislature 
shali please to alter it. If the former part of the alternative be true, 
then a legislative act contrary to the Constitution is not law; if the 
latter part be true, then written constitutions are absurd attempts on 
the part of the people to limit a power in its own nature illimitable. 

This ruling of the Supreme Court, to the effect that it was 
duty and within the power of the courts to construe constitu- 
_tions and to refuse to enforce unconstitutional enactments, was 
rendered in 1803. Yet notwithstanding that the National Con- 
stitution has been amended four times since that decision, and 
that every State constitution has been again and again re- 
modeled or amended, no American constitution has ever denied 
to the courts the power to construe constitutions and the duty 
to refuse to enforce statutes which were in conflict with con- 
stitutional limitations. If the power to declare void any statute 
in conflict with the Constitution of the United States was 
deemed necessary in 1788, when Hamilton was writing his 
famous essays, it certainly ought to be far more necessary in 
our day of multiform legislation, vast increase in the func- 
tions of ‘the State, and incompetent, reckless, and oppressive 
class legislation, interfering in almost every conceivable manner 
with the rights and liberties of the individual. * 

Moreover, the Constitution of the United States would prob- 
ably never have been adopted if the people had understood, as 
is now pretended, that the Congress was to be at liberty to 
disregard constitutional limitations and guaranties, and that 
there would be no way whatever of remedying a violation by 
Congress of the constitutional rights of the individual except 
at the polls. All students of our history know that the Con- 
stitution was accepted by the people upon the distinct pledge 
that amendments embodying a bill of rights to protect the indi- 
viduai against Congress would be immediately adopted. And 
one of the first acts of the First Congress, in September, 1789, 
wis to submit the 10 amendments known as the Federal Bill 
of Rights, which were thereupon ratified by the States and 
became an integral part of the Constitution. But of what avail 
or benefit were these amendments if Congress was not to be 
effectively restrained and bound by them? It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that if the courts were to be now deprived of the 
power to protect litigants who invoked constitutional guar- 
anties, and were to be compelled to enforce as valid laws stat- 
utes which violate the limitations upon legislative power which 
the people have deliberately embodied in the fundamental law, 
our constitutions would become dead letters, and we might as 
well turn to the pure and unrestrained democracy of Greece 
aud await her fate. 

In an inspiring address delivered this year before the New 
York State Bar Association on the subject of judicial decisions 
and public feeling Senator Roor eloquently said: 

A sovereign people which declares that all men have certain inalien- 
able rights and imposes upon itself the great impersonal rules of conduct 
deemed necessary for the preservation of those rights, and at the same 
time declares that it will disregard those rules whenever, in any par- 
tleulur case, it is the wish of a majority of its voters to do so, Ab- 
lishcs as complete a contradiction to the fundamental principles of our 
Government as It is possible to conceive. It ions absolutely the 
conception of a justice which is above majorities, of a right in the weak 
which the strong are bound to respect. It denies the vital truth taught 
by relicion and realized in the hard experience of mankind, and which 
has inspired every constitution America has produced and every great 
declarntion for human freedom since Magna Charta—the truth that 
human nature needs to distrust its own impulses and ssions and to 
establish for its own control the restraining and gu influence of 
decinred principles of action. 


In many of the current assaults upon the judicial department, 
in support often of schemes having their birthplace on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. we find the complaint that in declaring statutes 
unconstitutional the courts in this country, State and Federal, 
exercise greater power than the courts of other countries are 
authorized to exercise. As if that were an argument against 

- American institutions. Every schoolboy knows that the framers 
intended that our Government should differ from every other 
system of government in the world. The founders not only 
intentionally departed from the examples of existing Govern- 
ments, but anxiously sought to establish a new form of re- 


publican government which would perpetuate the spirit of 
the Declaration of Independence, secure the inalienable rights 


of the individual, and protect the minority against the oppres- 


sion or tyranny of the majority. It was because these rights 
of the individual against majorities and every form of govern- 
mental power were to be made secure and sacred, as the found- 
ers believed, that we were to differ from other Governments. 
And the essential and effective feature of that difference was 
to lie in the power vested in the judicial department to sus- 


tain and protect these rights. High-sounding declarations of 
the rights of man would mean very little if they were not to 
be enforceable by the courts. 

When our form of government is compared with that of other 
countries and we are told that in England or in France or else- 
where so-called progressive measures have been forced into imme- 
diate operation by the will of the majority, and that the courts 
there were powerless to interfere, is it intended to be seriously 
suggested to the people of the United States that they should, 
therefore, cast aside all constitutional restraints, all our ancient 
and honest constitutional principles, and leave the protection of 
life, liberty, and property wholly in the hands of the legislative 
branch? Are there not still certain rights which even those who 
are assailing our institutions, under the protection of the very 
Constitution they deride, would want to have protected by our 
courts? When it is urged that the courts should not have power 
to declare an act unconstitutional, but should be compelled to en- 
force all legislative enactments, although conflicting with the Con- 
stitution, is it realized that the Bill of Rights would then be left 
to the arbitrary discretion or caprice of the Legislature and be of 
no more practical protection to the individual than the paper 
constitutions of some of the South American republics, although 
they, too, contain eloquent declarations of the rights of the indi- 
vidual? Is it forgotten or overlooked that in England and 
France and all the other countries with which our system of 
government is being compared the legislative power is practi- 
cally supreme, and that it can outlaw or disseize or imprison at 
mere will; that it can deny religious liberty, abridge the free- 
dom of speech or of the press, pass bills of attainder and ex post 
facto laws, suspend the writ of habeas corpus, impose cruel and 
unusual punishments, deny the individual accused of crime the 
right to a jury trial or any hearing at all, confiscate privute 
property without compensation, impair the obligation of con- 
tracts? 

Let us, for example, suppose that Congress or a State legisla- 
ture saw fit to imprison those who did not profess the religion 
of the majority or observe its forms and tenets. Who could 
then protect the minority against such tyrannical enactments 
except the courts, and how could the courts shield them save 
by declaring the statute unconstitutional and-void and refusing 
to enforce it? We have only to go back a few generations to 
find just such laws in England, and it is the repetition of them 
here that our constitutions seek to prevent. Suppose, again, 
that Congress or a State legislature should pass a statute 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press and making 
those who violated the statute subject to criminal prosecution 
and imprisonment. How could the individual be then pro- 
tected except by the judiciary, and how could the judiciary do 
so unless by exercising the power to declare the statute uncon- 
stitutional? 

Do the agitators who are attacking our constitutional system ex- 
plain to their listeners that in the foreign governments with which 
they are making comparisons the legislative power could compel 
workmen in any trade to work as many hours a day, at such 
rates of wages, and under such conditions as the majority saw 
fit to enact? Suppose that the Pennsylvania Legislature passed 
a statute compelling laborers in coal mines to labor 12 or more 
hours a day for a compensation fixed by it and providing that 
refusal should constitute a crime, or similarly in the case of 
railroad employees, In doing so the legislature would find a 
precedent in the famous English statute of laborers, as well as 
in numerous other European enactments. The Pennsylvania 
Legislature might pass an act similar to that enacted by the 
British Parliament in 1720 and again in 1800 making it a crime 
for laborers to combine to obtain an advance of wages or to 
lessen or alter their hours of work. Is it inconceivable that 
the time may come when the majority of the voters in Pennsyl- 
vania may fancy that it is to their interest thus te regulate 
labor in coal mines and on the railroads, both of which indus- 
tries serve every household in the State, affect every individual, 
rich or poor, and compel all of us to pay tribute? Might not 
prejudice and self-interest tempt to such a statute, and might 
not the majority enact it, particularly if those affected were 
aliens without political power? Is it inconceivable that the 
owners of the coal mines and the railroads may some day con- 
trol a majority in the legislature? But how could these miners 
and railroad employees be protected from such enactments and 
criminal prosecutions thereunder unless the courts had the 
power to declare the statute unconstitutional and to refuse to 
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etforee it because depriving the individual of his constitutional 
rights? : 

The answer to these suggestions in 9 cases out of 10 by 
those who to-day are assailing the judicial department would 
undoubtedly be that no one intends to go to any such ex- 
treme, and that no one wishes to be placed or to place any- 
one else entirely at the mercy of the legislature. Thus, they 
seem to concede that some rights should be safeguarded by the 
courts. But does not this answer contain the gist of the whole 
problem and the whole principle and virtue of the American 
system of constitutional restraints? If the critics of our sys- 
tem would have some rights, and particularly their own, pro- 
tected by the courts, must they not then confess that in truth 
they only wish changes so far as the rights of others are 
concerned, and would cling to the Constitution and inyoke the 
protection of the judicial power in all those respects in which 
their own personal liberty and their own property rights are 
affected? Chief Judge Cullen, of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals, recently said that— 

The great misfortune of the day is the mania for regulating all 
human conduct by statute, from responsibility for which few are ex- 
empt, since many of our most intelligent and highly educated citizens, 
who resent as paternalism and socialism legislative interference with 
affairs in which they are interested, are most persistent In the attempt 
to regulate by law the conduct of others. 

I do not doubt that if we could have an exhaustive debate 
before a great tribunal of American public opinion and could 
step by step analyze and sift the arguments against the judicial 
power in constitutional cases, we would find in the final 
analysis that those who are so fiercely charging the courts 
with usurping the power of refusing to enforce unconstitu- 
tional enactments would still want the continued protection 
of the courts so far as their own constitutional rights and 
liberties were concerned, and were only asking modification 
and curtailment in respect of the rights and liberties of others. 
I am confident that if it were left to the people of the United 
States to determine by their votes the simple question whether 
they would place in the hands of Congress or of their State 
legislatures the fundamental or elemental rights which every 
American citizen now enjoys—the inalienable rights proclaimed 
in the Declaration of Independence—an overwhelming yote 
would be cast against any such change. Indeed, support for 
this conviction may be found in the recent experience of Aus- 
tralia, that hot-bed of radicalism. An attempt by constitu- 
tional amendment to curtail the power of the judiciary in labor 
controversies and to confer upon the Australian Parliament all 
power necessary fo deal with labor matters, was there the 
subject of a referendum, and met with a decisive defeat at the 
polls. Are we likely to be less conservative than the Aus- 
tralians, or to be less regardful of wise constitutional restraints? 

The truth is that our constitutions, National and State, do 
not stand in the way of any fair and just exercise of what is 
called the police power or of social progress or social justice; 
nor do they prevent reasonable ‘and just regulations tending to 
secure the health and promote the welfare of the community at 
large or the enactment of proper and reasonable factory laws 
or proper and reasonable workmen’s compensation acts. The 
main source of trouble is that the statutes which the courts are 
compelled to refuse to enforce are too often crudely and hastily 
drawn and too often inherently unreasonable, unfair, and 
unjust, 

But even if this were not so and if the people, after full state- 
ment of the facts and explanation of the effect of any proposed 
measures and mature consideration, desire to vest greater 
power in our legislatures than they can now exercise, or desire 
to curtail the power and duty of the courts, the means are 
within their reach. In New York and in other States the con- 
stitution can be easily amended within two years. 

It has become customary to assert that the Federal Constitu- 
tion is now practically unamendable, when as matter of fact 
its amendment does not involye any greater difficulties than 
were intended or than would seem reasonably necessary, or 
than would be provided if we were now framing a new National 
Constitution. The prescribed machinery of a yote by two-thirds 
of both Houses of Congress and ratification by three-fourths of 
the States simply compels deliberation and prevents hasty and 
inconsiderate action. If the people of the country really desire 
a particular amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, it ought to be readily obtainable within two years. 

Thus the first 10 amendments were proposed by Congress in 
September, 1789, and were adopted in those days of slow travel 
and difficult communication by 8 States within six months 
and by the requisite three-fourths within two years, The 
twelfth amendment, proposed in 1803, was ratified in nine 
months. The thirteenth amendment, proposed by Congress in 
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1865, was ratified by the legislatures of 27 out of the then 36 
States within 10 months; and the fifteenth amendment, the 
latest, proposed in February; 1869, was ratified by 29 out of 
the 37 States within one year. The delay in the adoption of 
the proposed sixteenth amendment authorizing Congress to levy 
an income tax is due wholly to the fact that there is a serlous 
difference of opinion as to whether or not this power should be 
conferred, although the advocates of the amendment confidently 
proclaimed the existence of an almost aniversal desire on the 
part of the people for such an amendment of the Constitution. 

One of the most insidious suggestions that can possibly be 
made to the people at large is that there is an insurmountable 
difficulty in securing amendments to our constitutions, just as 
misleading and poisonous as it is for them to be told that their 
desires are being thwarted by the judiciary and that they must 
accomplish reforms either by coercing the courts or by under- 
mining the foundations of their constitutions. The future con- 
tentment of the people requires that they shall feel that our 
Governments, State and Federal, are their Governments; that 
they themselves are ultimately the sovereign power, and that 
they are at liberty to amend their organic law from time to time 
as their mature and deliberate judgment shall deem necessary 
or desirable. All that we conservatives can ask or do ask is 
that the people shall act deliberately and under circumstances 
calculated to afford time and opportunity for full explanation 
and a full understanding of the scope and tendency of the pro- 
posed changes, to the end that errors may be discovered and ex- 
posed, and theorizing, sentimentalism, clamor, and prejudice may 
exhaust themselves and the sober second thought of every part 
of the country be asserted. If, then, it be determined to amend 
our constitutions even to the extent of placing life, liberty, 
and property at the unrestrained discretion and mercy of our 
legislators, the will of the sovereign people will have to be 
obeyed. 

Let us hope and pray, however, that when amendments are 
adopted they will be conservative and wise, that the rights of 
the minority as against the majority will not be heedlessly 
sacrificed for the temporary advantage of one class over an- 
other, and that it will be appreciated that individual liberty 
should be the vital concern of every man, rich or poor, and is 
essential to the perpetuation of the institutions which we 
cherish as peculiarly and preeminently American. Let us es- 
pecially try to avoid permitting any class to make use of con- 
stitutional amendments or of statutory enactments for its own 
special purposes. Let us, whilst meeting in full sympathy, 
generosity, and charity the legitimate demands of the laboring 
classes and the poor and humble, nevertheless keep our eyes 
open to prevent any such vicious results as would arise from 
constitutional or statutory provisions framed nominally for the 
benefit of labor but really for the purpose of serving the inter- 
ests of a particular class against another, as we have seen was 
the case in the tenement house legislation of 1884. In the 
meantime, pending such amendments in the due, orderly, and 
reasonable course prescribed by our constitutions, let us be 
faithful and devoted to our constitutional system, which has 
carried us for more than a century through every storm and 
so often “in spite of false lights on the shore,” and let us be 
truthful and fair and, if possible, temperate in our criticism of 
all publie officials, whether legislative, executive, or judicial. 

Finally, a word about the special duty of our profession, It 
is not the pulpit nor the press, but the law which reaches and 
touches every fiber of the whole fabric of life, which surrounds 
and guards every right of the individual, which grasps the 
greatest and the least of human affairs, and which comprehends 
the whole community and every human right. We lawyers, if 
worthy of our profession, are in duty bound not merely to defend 
constitutional guaranties before the courts for individual clients 
but to teach the people in season and out of season to value and 
respect the constitutional rights of others, to respect and cherish 
the institutions which we have inherited. It is our duty to 
preach constitutional morality to the rich and to the poor, to 
all trades and to all professions, to all ranks and to all classes, 
in the cities and on the plains. It is for us to convince the mem- 
bers of every class that the disregard of the fundamental rights 
of others in the long run would be in conflict with their own 
permanent welfare and happiness, and should not be suffered if 
we are to remain a free people. What higher duty could engage 
us than to teach the sacredness and the permanence of the 
ancient and honest principles of justice embodied in our con- 
stitutions, immortal as the eternal truths from which they 
derive their origin, and to preach to all classes the virtue of 
self-imposed political restraints, without which there can be 


no true constitutional morality. 
WILLIAM D. GUTHRIE, 
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The Metal Schedule. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM J. STONE, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Monday, May 27, 1912. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 18642) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and 
enco! e the industries of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 5, 1909— 

Mr. STONE said: 

Mr. Presipenr: I had outlined some remarks to make to-day 
on one particular phase of the tariff question—that having 
especial-reference to labor; but, after listening to the address 
just delivered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK], 
I find that he has anticipated me and covered in large measure 
the ground I intended to cover. I am glad he did this, for it 
will enable me to greatly abbreviate what I had in mind to say, 
and at this time circumstances require me to be brief. 

I will begin by reference to a colloquy that occurred during 
the speech of the Senator from Nebraska. It will be recalled 
that during that speech there octurred a colloquy, in which I 
participated, as to whether any inducements were held out by 
American manufacturers to foreign people to come to this 
coufitry and enter their employment. It is not necessary for 
me to restate what that colloquy was. The Record wil disclose 
it. I said, in the course of that colloquy, that I believed that 
inducements of that kind were held out. The Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez] called upon me to state what proof 
I had to sustain my assertion, saying that if any such thing 
was done it was a violation of the law and that the violators 
of the law were subject to prosecution. I replied, in substance, 
that I would not be able to present anything in the form of a 
confession by any employer that any such inducement had been 
held ont, but that proof of an offense did not necessarily or 
wholly depend upon direct testimony as to what any witness had 
seen or heard or personally knew, but that proof of a fact could 
be made by circumstances or be fairly, or even conclusively, in- 
ferred from circumstances. Men have been rightly convicted 
of murder and executed on purely circumstantial evidence. I 
have no positive proof, but from strongly incriminating circum- 
stances I believe that through some system of persuasion and 
law-evasive manipulation men and women are induced to come 
from foreign countries to enter employments here with particu- 
lar employers. I wish now to call attention to some circum- 
stances tending to prove the soundness of this conviction. I 
regret that the pressure of time upon me will compel me to 
consider this subject hurriedly and imperfectly. 

During the recent hearings on the pending bill before the 
Finance Committee Mr. Schwab, the head of the Bethlehem 
Steel & Iron Works, appeared and made a yoluntary statement, 
not under oath. During his address he was freqnently inter- 
rupted and questioned by members of the committee. On one 
occasion when I interrupted him the following occurred, accord- 
ing to the record: 


Senator Srons. How many men do you employ? 
Mr. Scuwas. Thirteen thousand to fifteen thousand. 
Senator STONE. And what cent are foreigners? 
Mr. Schwan. More than h: 
a Sroxe. More than half? 
Mr. Scuwas. More than half. 
Senator Stone. And of what nationality? 
Mr. Schwan. Mostly southwestern Burope— Poles, Hungarians, Slavs, 
Russians 
Senator Lopan, Southeastern. 
Mr. Schwan. Southeastern. I beg your pardon 
2 STONE. Are they citizens ot the United States? 
Mr. 3 I can not Y tall that. I think in many instances they 
but m not. 
n roms. vere they brought here from Europe 
Mr. Schwan. Ob, 
Senator STONE (Continuing). To enter upon this work? 
Mr. SCHWAB. Oh, no; not at all. 
Senator Stone. Has nothing of that kind been done? 
Mr. Scuwas. Not within my kn 1 * have never heard of it. 
STONE. Were they asd industry before coming 


to this country? 
Mr. SCHWAB. N As I say, requires quite unskilled men. There 
11 ean do it the first day he comes 


0. 
Is no skilled work about it. 
into the mills. 

Senator STONE: Is it or not a fact that arry: numbers of these men 
have gone right to these works after their arrival in this country? 

Mr. SCHWAB. I think that is true; yes, sir. 

I submit to each Senator and to the judgment of any other 
man who may ever read this record what he thinks of the cir- 
cumstance, admitted by Mr. Schwab, that large numbers of 


southeastern Europeans, upon landing in this country—thou- 
sands of them—have gone straightway to his mills and entered 
his employment. Does not this circumstance prove, almost in- 
evitably, that these people came to the United States with the 
expectation and for the purpose of entering that employment, 
and that that expectation was definitely formed in their minds 
before they went aboard ship at the European seaport? Here 
is one sample of many samples of testimony in the form of vol- 
untary statements made before the Finance Committee of the 
Senate and the Ways and Means Committee of the House by 
interested employers showing that large numbers of men and 
women have swarmed in from Europe, and immediately on land- 
ing and being admitted at the American port have taken a bee 
line by railroad to some factory or mine where employment 
awaited them. How could such things happen unless they had 
been in some way, in some covert way, prearranged? How 
would any intelligent, impartial jury in any State interpret 
these circumstances and what verdict render upon them? 

Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts answers that 
this very question and these very circumstances have been 
officially investigated more than once, and that it has been 
developed that these emigrants have been induced to come not 
by their employers here, but by their kinsmen here; that kinsmen 
who had preceded them to this country had written letters 
back to them in the old country giving such glowing accounts 
to them of good fortune and good times that they were per- 
suaded to follow those who had come before. Can such things 
be and overcome us like a summer’s dream? 

I wonder what kind of letters those at Bethlehem end Law- 
rence, for example, wrote to their kinspeople in Europe and 
marvel in what seductive colors they painted the joyous picture 
of their prosperity and happiness. I wonder if they told of 
their long hours of labor, in most cases running from 10 to 12 
hours a day, and in practically half of those cases 7 days a 
week; and I wonder if they told of the wages they were re- 
ceiving—wages so low as to be barely sufficient—so we are 
officially informed by accredited officers of more than one de- 
partment of this Government—to keep soul and body together; 
barely enough to put shoes on the feet of their children in 
winter time, or decent apparel on their bodies in summer 
time. Can you believe that those people at Bethlehem and 
Lawrence wrote letters to their kinspeople with a deliberate 
purpose to deceive them? If that question could be submitted 
to an American jury would any Senator doubt what the answer 
would be? In Heaven's name, why would a hard-pressed, 
poorly-paid kinsman here want to engage in any such monstrous 
game of duplicity, falsehood, and betrayal? For what reason, 
indeed? What kind of feast is it that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts would have us believe the kinsman here invited his 
kinsman abroad to come and enjoy? 

First, let me read something about the situation at the Schwab 
mills. We are all familiar with the fact that on February 4, 
1910—two years ago—these happy working people in Schwab’s 
works, at Bethlehem, went out on a strike, and that an in- 
vestigation into that strike was had under the authority of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. I need not read very 
much from the official report follawing this investigation, in- 
asmuch as the Senator from Nebraska has already read some- 
what extensively from it. Still I will read a few lines to better 
impress what I am now endeavoring to present. I read as 
follows: 

Of the total employees a: i 
worked in — — regulariy T requiring Parente a yt oid at 
days of the 7 and 2 2 requiring 12 hours 
a day for 6 days in the week. Thus, 4.7 or 51 per cent of the 
9,184 employees on the pay roll were emp ployed in occupations regu- 
larly 12 or more hours per day on their regular working day. 
employees on the S roll 5588 worked over 10 hours 
at least 6 days a week; something less than 4,000 of the entire force 
had 53 hours per day on Satur iy. Excluding this Saturday half 
holiday and considering the other working days of the week only, 
ger = 8 cent of the entire force of the works had a normal working 

hours and 25 minutes or over. 

iets the hearings before the Finance Committee a colloquy 
occurred between Mr. Schwab and the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons], a few lines of which I wish to read; 

Senator Simmons. I want to cali your attention, in connection with 
the seven-day-a-week work, to what they say in this report. 

That is the report of Commissioner Neill, of the Labor Bureau, 
the report from which I have just read. 

It does aa 27 2 to me that you quite meet in your explanation what 


the: ay Bina 
Ar. ay 
Senator BTM MONE. It =: 
“The investigation dev eloped that the seven-day workin: 
a 2 to the blast- fu epartm 
tenths of the for continuous operation and in 
e 


t 
a week, but it was 
to a considerable extent in o departments, where 
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no such metallurgical necessity can be claimed, productive work was 
carried on on Sundays just as on other days of the week.“ 

Mr. Scuwas. Yes, sir. — 

Senator SIMMONS (continuing) : 

“For example, in some establishments the Bessemer converters, the 
open-hearth furnaces, and — rail, and structural mills were 
found operating seven days a week for commercial reasons only.“ 

Mr. Scuwan. I think, as I stated to you before, there are exceptions. 

Mr. President, the 2,322 men in the Bethlehem establishment 
who worked in occupations reguiarly requiring 12 hours a day 
for the 7 days of the week, consisted of open-hearth men, blast- 
furnace men, boiler-department. men, mechanical-department 
men, gray-mill men, 40-inch blooming and rail mill men, soaking- 
pit men, men described as “general,” and office men. Many 
of these “ general” employees and office employees have noth- 
ing to do with the actual processes of manufacturing. 

Now, Mr. President, what of the wages paid for these long 
hours? What are these men getting? I think the Senator from 
Nebraska read what I have, but it will bear repeating: 

The January pay roll— 


I am referring now to the Bethlehem mills, where the strike 
began on February 4— 

The January pay roll shows that large numbers of laborers were 
working for 123 cents an hour, 12 hours a day, 7 days in the week. Of 
the 9,184 employed in January 2,640, or 28.7 per cent, were working 
for 12 and under 14 cents an hour; 1,528, or 16.6 per cent, for 14 and 
under 16 cents an hour. Forty-eight and five-tenths per cent of all em- 
ployees were getting less than 16 cents an hour, 31.9 per cent less than 
14 cents, and 61.2 per cent less than 18 cents an hour. 

This table shows that of the 9,184 employees 5,935 were receiv- 
ing between $1 and $2 per day, and 2,170 were receiving be- 
tween $2 and $3 per day; that is to say, that 8,105 men out of 
9,184 men received between $1 and less than $3 per day, and 
nearly two-thirds of these received between $1 and $2 per day. 
In other words over 5,000 men received not exceeding $40 per 
month, very many much less, for this almost inconceivable bur- 
den of labor. Considering the high cost of living in this country, 
are not these wages and these conditions a “ bonanza” of which 
any family man might be proud? So much for the Schwab 
mills. : 

Now, a few words as to general labor conditions outside of the 
Schwab plant. I have in my hand a report made by Mr. Neill, 
Labor Commissioner, Senate Document 301, second session of 
the Sixty-second Congress, on a general investigation made by 
lim into labor conditions. First let me read from the sixth 
page of this document to show the scope of his investigation. 
Remember this is outside of the special investigation into the 
strike at Bethlehem, to which I have already referred. This is 
a general investigation made under the authority of a resolution 
of the Senate and by direction of the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, and is in addition to the special 
investigation made into the strike of Mr. Schwab’s employees at 
Bethlehem. Let me read this extract to show the scope of the 
data collated on this general investigation and published by this 
official authority: 

The data presented cover the conditions existing in the month of 
May, 1910, 5 the last general increase in wages. Since 
that time there have been no general changes in wages, and very few 
minor readjustments, so that the data as to earnings given here rep- 
resent almost exactly the conditions existing at the present time 
(July, 1911). 

» $ e . $ * + $ 

For the purpose of ob 3h eg presentation and interpretation of the in- 
formation thus obtained, the agents of the bureau visited a large num- 
ber of representative plants in each of the principal centers of industry 
and made a careful study of the various processes and occupations in 
each of the several departments. 


This refers alone to the steel and iron industry. 


The information thus obtained has been presented in the detalled de- 
scriptions of occupations which accompany the statistical matter relat- 
ing to each of the departments of the industry. 

this method reports were secured from practically all of the plants 
in the United States coming within the scope of the investigation and 
covering appreximately 90 per cent of the total number of employees in 
the industry. 


Further the report says: 


The plants of the Bethlehem Steel Co. are not included in this in- 
vestigation, having been the subject of a special investigation and 
report immediately before the beginnng of this investigation. 


Now, Mr. President, let me read an extract or two from this 
report showing the hours of labor, not at Bethlehem, but as 
they obtain generally in the steel and iron industry: 


During May, 1910, the period covered by this investigation, 50,000, 
or 29 per 5 of the 173,000 employees of blast furnaces and steel 
works and rolling mills covered by this report customarily worked 7 
days per week, and 20 per cent of them worked 84 hours or more per 
week, Which, in effect, means a 12-hour working day every day in the 
week, including Sunday. The evil of 7-day work was particularly ac- 
centuated by the fact developed in the investigation, that the 7-day 
working week was not confined to the blast-furnace department, where 
there is a metallurgical necessity for continuous operation, and in 
which department 88 per cent of the employees worked 7 days a week, 
but it was also found that, to a considerable extent, in other depart- 
ments; where no such metallurgical necessity can be claimed, pro- 
tuctive work was carried on on Sungay just as on other days of the 
week. For example, in some establishments the Bessemer converters, 


the open-hearth furnaces, and blooming, rail, and structural mills were 
fo operating 7 days a week for commercial reasons only. 

The hardship of a 12-hour day and a 7-day week is still further 
increased by the fact that every week or two weeks, as the case may 
be, when the employees on the day shift are transferred to the yo 
8 and vice versa, employees remain on duty without relief either 
18 or 24 consecutive hours, according to the practice adopted for the 
change of shift. The most common plan to effect this change of shift 
is to work one shift of employees on the day of change through- the 
entire 24 hours, the succeeding shift working the regular 12 hours 
when it comes on duty. in some instances the change is effected D 
having one shift remain on duty 18 hours and the succeeding sh 
work 18 hours. During the time that one shift is on duty, of course, 
the employees on the other shift have the same number of hours of 
relief from duty. . 

That much of the Sunday labor which has been prevalent in the 
steel industry is no more necessary than in other industries is shown 
conclusively by the fact that at the time of the investigation made in 
1910 by this bureau into the conditions of labor in the Bethlehem 
Steel Works, the president of the Steel Corporation- directed a rigid 
enforcement of a resolution adopted three years previous, cutting out 
a large part of Sunday work except in the blast-furnace department. 
Even in the blast-furnace department, where there is a metallurgical 
necessity for continuous operation day and night throughout 7 days of 
the week, there is practically nothing except the desire to economize 
in the expense of production that has prevented the introduction of a 
system that would give encb employee 1 day of rest out of the 7. 

Since the beginning of the present investigation, however, this mat- 
ter of abolishing 7-day work for the Individual employees in the blast 
furnaces, as well as in other departments of the industry, has received 
the attention of the American Iron and Steel Institute, and through a 
committee of that organization a plan has been pro which prs 
each employee one day of rest each week. A number of the panes 
throughout the country have, at the instance of the institute, a 
this plan or some modification of it, and have successfully o 
for several months. A thorough discussion of these plans and of their 
yalue in solving the problem to Which they are applied will be found 
in the volume dealing with the general conditions of labor in the 


industry. 
During the investigation those in charge of the plants have in their 
ureau frequently emphasized 


discussions with representatives of the 
the fact that the men working these very ming Doura are not kept busy 
all the time. To a considerable extent this rfectly true; but the 
employees in question are on duty and subject to orders during the 
entire riod, and they are not, except in rare instances, allowed to 
leave the plant. It should not be overlooked that it is not simply the 
character or the continuity of the work, but the fact that in the case 
of the 12-hour-a-day man one-half of each 24 hours—more than three- 
fourths of his waking hours—is porns on duty in the mills, which is of 
significance to the worker and his family. othing has been done by 
the manufacturers nor have any prop been made to lessen the 
roportion of men working 72 hours or more per week. It was found 
n this investigation that nearly 43 per cent of the 173,000 employees 
in the fron and steel ee Poshi working at least 72 hours per week, 
or 12 hours per day for 6 S a week. his proportion remains un- 
changed, being unaffected b; e plan to give the men who were work- 
ing 84 hours per week one day of rest in seven. 


This report shows that the average hours worked, generally 
speaking, in this industry is substantially the same as that 
which obtains in the Bethlehem Steel Works. There is no 
difference worth speaking of. 

Mr. President, I have already read to you what Mr. Schwab 
said when he was before the Finance Committee about the 
nationality and character of his employees at the Bethlehem 
Steel Works, of which he is the head. Now, let me read what 
this Federal official, the Labor Commissioner, in carrying out 
the order of the Senate and of his official superior, the Secre- 
tary of the depatment, has to say on this subject, outside and 
apart from Bethlehem, 

He says: 

Another striking characteristic of the labor conditions in the iron 
and steel industry is the la proportion of unskilled workmen in 
the labor force. hese unskilled workmen are very largely recruited 
from the ranks of recent immigrants. 

. + s% * e é e 

Taking the employees in all occupations in the industry, — 8 aa 
per cent are foreign born, and prerly two-thirds of the foreign born 
are of the Slavic races, nge as is the proportion that unskilled 
labor forms of the total labor force in the iron and steel industry, steel 
experts have noted the fact that the tendency of recent years has been 
steadily toward the reduction of the number of highly skilled men 
employed and the establishment of the general wage on the basis of 
common or unskilled labor. Nor is this tendency likely to diminish, 
since each year sees a wider use of mechanical appliances which un- 
skilled labor can easily be trained to handle. 

Of the total of 172,706 employees, 13,868, or 8.03 per cent, earned 
less than 14 cents per hour; 20,527, or 11.89 per cent, earned 14 and 
under 16 cents; and 51,417, or 29.77 per cent, earned 16 and under 18 
cents. Thus 85,812, or 49.69 per cent of all the employees, received 
less than 18 cents per hour. Those earning 18 and under 25 cen 
per hour numbered 46,132, or 26.71 per cent, while 40,762, or 23.6 
per cent, earned 25 cents and over. A few very highl skilled em- 
ployees received $1.25 per hour; and those receiving cents and 
over per hour numbered 4,403, or 2.55 per cent of all employees. 

„ * * + — * s 


In general it may be said that earnings of less than 18 cents per 
hour represent u ed labor. The group earning 18 and under 25 
cents per hour represent semiskilled workmen, while those earning 
25 cents and over per hour are skilled employees. The most common 
rate per hour for unskilled labor in the New England district was 15 
cents; im the Eastern district, 13 and 14 cents; in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, 16 and 17 cents; in the Great Lakes and Middle West district, 
15, 16, = 17 cents; and in the Southern district, 10, 124, 13, and 
133 cents. 


Mr. President, I have an engagement that takes me from the 
city this afternoon, and I must conclude. If I had the time I 
would like to go on and. elaborate this subject, not only as to 
labor in the steel and iron industry, but as to other industries, 
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and by reading from hearings and investigations had and made 
as to conditions in other industries, to show that labor con- 
ditions in the steel and iron industry are not exceptional. But 
the lateness of the hour admonishes me that I must put aside 
much I wished to say and hasten to a conclusion, 

Mr. President, I haye already especially referred to labor 
conditions at Lawrence, Mass., but I can not forbear speaking 
a few more words about that before closing. Everyone is 
familiar with the strike had only a few months ago at Law- 
rence, Lawrence is a great center of textile manufactures. 
The strike inaugurated and carried on there by men, women, 
and children engaged in these industries has, because of the 
savage character of the contest, excited wide attention through- 
out the country. I can not pause now to discuss this indus- 
trial struggle and point out the striking features of it, illus- 
trating the nature or cause of that struggle, further than to 
say that the investigation made into it by the Department 
of Commerce and Labor and by a Committee of the House of 
Representatives disclose that labor conditions in these textile 
industries are no better than in the steel and iron industry to 
which I have adverted. I will content myself at this time by 
reading some extracts from the testimony of one witness given 
at the hearing had before the House Committee on Rules during 
the month of March, 1912, What I read is taken from the testi- 
mony of the first witness examined, a man by the name of 
Samuel Lipson. The same kind of testimony was delivered 
by numerous witnesses before that committee, one differing 
from another only in matters of detail. I read the following 
the statement of Mr. Lipson: 


. BERGER. Are you employed by the American Woolen Co.? 

. Lrpson. Yes, sir. 

. BERGER. How long have you been in their employ? 

. Lipson. About three years. 

. BERGER. Why did you go on a strike? 

r. Lipson. I went on strike because 1 was unable to make a living 
for my family. 7 

Mr. BERGER. How much wages were you receiving? 

Mr. Lipson. My average wage, or the average wage of my trade, is 
from $9 to $10 a. week. 

Mr. BERGER. What kind of work do you do? 

Mr. Lipson. I am a weaver. 

Mr. Bercer, You are a skilled workman? 2 

Mr. Lipson. Yes, sir; for years. 

r. BERGER. You have been a skilled workman for years and your 
wages average from $9 to $10 per week? 

Mr. Lipson. Yes, sir; that was the average. 

Mr. Bercer, How many children do you have? 

Mr. Lipson, I have four children and a wife. 

Mr. BERGER. You support a wife and four children from a weekly 
wage averaging from $9 to $10 per week and you are a skilled work- 
man. Did you have steady work? 

Mr. Lirson. Usually the work was steady, but there was times when 
I used to make from $3 to $4 and $5 per week. We have had to live 
on uve r week. We lived on bread and water. 

r. Bence. What is the price of meat in Lawrence? 

Mr. Lipson. I tell you we do not eat meat there every day. You 
must consider that we usually have it twice or three times a week, and 
when we have it it is a sort of holiday. When we eat meat it seems 
like a holiday, especially for the children. 

Mr. BERGER. What is the price of eggs in Lawrence, Mass.? 

Mr. LIPSON. Eggs are about 35 cents a dozen; the price is from 30 

5 cents per dozen. 
8 Nr. Bencun. What is the price of butter there? 

Mr. Lipson. It is 43 cents g ound, 

Mr. Bercer. You did not give the price of meat in Lawrence. 

Mr. Lipson. Meat is 18 cents pe pound—that is, the cheap kind. We 
do not buy the high-priced meat, because we can not afford it. 

Mr. BERGER. How much rent do you pay? 

Mr. Lipson. I pay $2.50. 

Mr. Bercer, Per week? 

Mr. Lipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bercer. You pay $2.50 per week for rent out of $10 weekly 


s 
Ar. Larson. Yes, sir. You asked me whether I supported my family 
out of $10 per week. Of course we do not use butter at the present 
time; we use a kind of molasses; we are trying to fool our stomachs 
ir BEROxe. It is a bad tanig to fool your stomach 

Mr. Lipson, We know that, but we can not help it. When we go 
to the store without any money, the storekeeper tells us that he can not 
gell us anything without the money. 

. Mr. BERGER. 1 2 much were you reduced by reason of the recent 
n the wages 
cut in E From 50 to 65 to 75 cents per week. 

Mr. Berger. How much does a loaf of bread cost in Lawrence? 

Mr. Lipson. Twelve cents; that is what I pay. 

Mr. BERGER. The reduction in your wages, according to this, took 
away five loaves of bread from you every week? 

Mr. Lipson. Yes, sir. When we go into the store now with a dollar 
and get a peck of potatoes and a few other things, we have no change 
left out ‘of that ollar., Of course we are living according to what 

et. 
ygi r. Bercer. Living in Washington, I can appreciate that. How many 
months in the year were you employed? 

Mr. Lipson. I was employed the year through. 
us in the mills no matter whether there is wor 
we only go home with $3 or $4 in our envelopes. 
Nx. prore. Do you do piecework? 

Mr. Lipson. Yes, sir. , 

Mr. BERGER. What can you tell us about the speeding-up system in 
the Lawrence mills? ; 

Mr. Liesox. The speeding-up system is according to the premium. 

Mr. BERGER. They have premiums, also? That is interesting. Kindly 
pr the committee a description of the premium system at wrence, 

ass. 


The company keeps 
or not, and sometimes 
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Mr. Lirsox. The premiums are not alike in all the mills. In some 
mills they start with $35 and some small change. They get 5 per cent 
more; and if they come up to it they get 5 per cent more in the month. 
In other mills, where the machinery runs faster, they are started, say, 
at $39 per month, and they add 5 per cent vay month. When it happens 
to the weayer to make $44 per month, that means he is getting 10 per 
cent, but the majority of them do not get 10 per cent. It is a heavy 
month when they get 10 per cent. ‘The loom operatives also ge 
premiums, When a section makes a a certain amount of cloth, they 
get a certain premium. Therefore they have us to § 
chinery. If a man can not come up to it he gets fired out. 
one is sick, and sometimes our stomach is empty, because our pay does 
not always last to the end of the month. When we come to that, we 
wish it was Saturday, because we usually get our pay on Saturday, but 
we stay in the mills just the same. They stay there, sick at the loom. 

Mr. Berger. What is the effect, then, of the premium system on the 
Weekes workingman—on the man who can not work as fast as the 

e 

Mr. Lipsoy. The effect upon him is that he is working less. There 
is no work for him. He has no work; they do not employ him. 

* s > * . > * 

Mr. BERGER. How many nationalities are there represented among the 
workers at Lawrence? 

Mr. Lipson. Sixteen nationalities. 

Mr. BERGER. Mention some of them. 

Mr. Lirson. There are Germans, Polish, English, Italians, Armenians, 
Turks, Syrians, Greeks, Belgians, some from France, Jewish, Lithu- 
anians—there are 16 in all. 

Mr. Bercrr. Are there any Bulgarians? 

Mr. Lipson. That is so, and Austrians. I can not name them all 
now; I am not familiar with aphy. 

Mr. BERGER. Are there any 8 

Mr. Lipson. Yes, sir; Portuguese and Armenians. 

Mr. BERGER. Did the various nationalities agree as to the demands 
of the strikers? 

Mr. Lipson. The strike was made. 
ee 8 Did the members of each nationality agree among them- 

s 

Mr. Lipson. We altogether made out that demand. 

Mr. BERGER. How many nationalities are represented on the strike 
committee ? 

Mr. Lipson. Every nationality is represented b; 
also on the subcommittee of that committee b; 
Mr. BERGER. How many of the workers of 

children? How many are men? 

Mr. Lipson. I can not tell you about how many, but I can tell you 
that the majority of them are women and children, and as we are 
speeding up, these children are doing more work. If they can not do 
the work, they are fired out. They must do the work that goes from 
one machine to another, and they must prepare the work for us, If 
mar do not sped up, they are fired out, 

r. BERGER. Do you mean that the children are discharged? 

Mr. Lipson. Yes, sir. 

1 Mr. ae If the children do not speed up, they lose their places in 

e mills 

Mr. Lipson. Yes, sir; and the women who are used in the same place 
are pushed out sometimes and the children take their places. 

Mr. BERGER. Do they have any accidents in the factory? 

Mr. LIPSON. Yes, sir. f 

Mr. BERGER. Give a few instances of accidents. 

Mr. Lipson. There is a girl over there, Camello Teoli, and every- 
one present can see her. She is an Itallan girl, but also speaks Eng- 
lish. She started to work in the spinnin epartment, on a machine 
that is a long one, with three or four different sides. The machine 
was speeded up and was running with such speed that her hair was 
caught and her 8 was cut by the machine. Her scalp was torn 
down, as you see. he was there working for the American Woolen 
Co. two years ago, and she is still under the treatment of a physician 
and at work at the same time, because the family consists of seven 
and she is the oldest. She is 16 years old. Her father works in the 
mill and gets $7 per week. Of course, her parents have no money to 
have a trial with the company. 

Mr. Bercer. She has not sued the 3 

Mr. Lirson. No, sir. That happen two years ago, and she is 
working to keep up the family. T zi are poor and she and tie father 
are working to keep up the family. he youngest is a little older than 
a year, 


Mr. President, in conclusion, let me make one or two general 
observations. The chief ground upon which the advocates of a 
high protective tariff now urge adherence to that policy is that 
it is necessary to accomplish two ends: First, to cover the dif- 
ference in the cost of production here and abroad; and, secondly, 
to enable the manufacturer to make a reasonable profit on his 
investment. As to the first of these two reasons I may say that 
it is now generally conceded that the difference in the cost of 
production here and in the chief foreign competing countries is 
confined almost wholly to the cost of labor. Other things are 
substantially equal. I do not believe that, considering the 
hours of labor, the cost of living, and the superior productive 
capacity of our workingmen, there is any substantial difference 
even in the labor cost of production. If the workingmen of 
England, France; and Germany are in fact worse off than the 
workingmen at Bethlehem and Lawrence, God pity them. I 
diseredit the contention that the great majority of American 
mill operatives are materially better off than are like workmen 
in Europe. I regard the contention to be an unfounded and 
delusive statement iterated and reiterated by great indystrial 
monopolies to advance their own interests in the name of labor. 

The only other ground upon which the contention for a pro- 
tective tariff is now predicated, or at least insisted upon, is the 
one written for the first time in the Republican platform of 
1908, namely, that protective duties should be levied for the 


four delegates, and 
about three or four. 
wrence are women and 


purpose of assuring a reasonable profit to the employers of 


labor; that ts, especially manufacturers, Respecting this, I 
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have only to say that I can not find it consistent with my view 
of a wise public policy or with my sense of right to vote to lay 
heavy taxes upon the great consuming public to make investors 
in particular industries certain of satisfactory profits. Take 
this industry of steel and iron, for example, and what reason is 
there for continuing a protective duty on these products? We 
were told in earlier days that we should protect our infant in- 
dustries until they had grown into such maturity and stalwart 
proportions as to be able to meet outside competition in the open 
field. Have we not long since reached that point, so far as this 
industry goes? When will this industry pass beyond the point 
of infancy? Why, sir, the United States Steel Corporation is 
the greatest, the most opulent and powerful corporation known 
in the history of the world; and, besides this one, there are 
numerous other corporations engaged in this same business of 
enormous wealth and power. The old talk about “infant in- 
dustries“ is past, and what we hear now is that duties should 
be levied, first, in the interest of labor, so as to cover the differ- 
ence in labor cost here and abroad, and, secondly, in the inter- 
est of capital, so as to insure a reasonable profit to the employ- 
ers of labor. In this view the tariff is made a mere agency of 
commerce for the benefit, mainly, of select classes and par- 
ticular industries. To my thinking it is preposterous to levy a 
tax on consumers as a governmental guaranty of profits to 
investors. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. And on watered stock. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; frequently on watered stock. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to know if the Senator has 
estimated the difference between the number of producers and 
consumers? He is speaking pathetically for the consumers. I 
should like to have some comparative figures as to the relative 
number of producers and consumers. 

Mr. STONE. I suppose that most Americans are, in a sense, 
consumers und most Americans, in a sense, producers; but I 
am now speaking of those producers who feed on consumers 
through the agency of a protective tariff. 

Mr. President, the bill before the Senate was passed and sent 
to us by the Democratic House of Representatives. It may not 
be in all particulars what many of us would desire. There may 
be provisions in it not entirely in accord with the opinions of 
individual Senators, even on this side. It is not a revenue bill 
pure and simple, but it is a substantial downward revision of 
the present exorbitant rates. I think the friends of a substantial 
downward revision should support it, and Democrats particu- 
larly should support it. 

I have been somewhat concerned about the course that is to 
be taken on this bill, and possibly other tariff bills, by the so- 
called regulars or standpatters on the Republican side. I have 
heard stories floating around, some in print and some circulated 
here, that the regular Republicans are going to desert the field; 
that they have given up the fight. I remember a year or two 
ago—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator must have heard a false sound 
from somewhere. It is their ship and they are going to hold 
it. If anyone suggested that the regular Republican Party was 
going to abandon it, it was a false alarm. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Idaho is like the boy who 
“stood on the burning deck, whence all but him had fied.” He 
will stay on deck until the ship goes down. Nevertheless, we 
hear that the contingent of the Republican Party with which 
the distinguished Senator is affiliated and of which he is a recog- 
nized leader is about to run away. I remember when, three 
years ago, this same contingent came cantering down under the 
leadership of a white-plumed knight from Rhode Island, as if he 
were a modern Henry of Navarre. They came then with banners 
fluttering, with martial music, and swords flashing, to slaughter 
a little insurgent band that had dared to lift the standard of 
revolt. This little band was to be driven out, extirpated, de- 
stroyed—La FOLLETTE, CLAPP, CUMMINS, Bristow, and all of 
them. The scalps of these offenders were to be borne forth as 
bloody trophies from this Chamber and flaunted as a warning 
before the frightened gaze of Republicans throughout the land. 
That was but three short years ago—almost yesterday. But 
how have the mighty fallen! To-day, if we hear the truth—and 
I shall walt with keen impatience to know the truth—a majority 
of these old veterans of the Republican Party are about to run 
awny and give up the fight. We hear they are about to lift 
the white flag and leave the insurgents as masters of the field. 
They seem ready to acclaim “La FOLLETTE is leader of-our 
side.” E 

Mr. HETRURN. I just wanted to know when the Senator 
used the term “our side” if he referred to the other side of 
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the Chamber, because, of course, we admit that they are the 
masters of that side. I did not understand exactly whether the 
Senator intended to admit it or not. A 

Mr. STONE. The Senator admits no master on this side. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The ts are masters on that side. 
Without the insurgents that side is as helpless as an infant. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, you mean the insurgent Senators. 

Mr. HEYBURN. What other insurgents are there under con- 
1 

r. STONE. One gentleman who has a very fine prospect, 
it is said, of being nominated at Chicago is giving it forth that 
he is an insurgent. 

Mr. HEYBURN. “It is said” has been the snare of more 
political ambitions than anything else I know of. 

Mr. STONE. Well, but he says so. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Oh. 

Mr. STONE. He ought to know. 


Mr. HEYBURN. 
¢ He ought to know some things 
he does not know, but is likely to find out before long. 

Now, Mr. President, this is really a pathetic situation. In 
a way I feel impelled to congratulate our Republican friends 
of the standpat order for their determination to quit, if they 
have determined to quit, and allow the Democrats of the Sen- 
ate to go on and pass their bills in their own way. The in- 
surgents seem to have scared all the fight out of the standpatters 
in this Chamber. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Would the Senator mind defining the word 
“standpat,” if he is familiar with it? 

Mr. STONE. I would only have to name the Senator from 
Idaho as a living example of what “ standpat” means. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I thought it might add something to the 
wisdom of the hour if the Senator were to explain the origin 
and meaning of the word “ standpat.” 

Mr. STONE. I have just said that an illustration is better 
than a definition. 

Now, Mr. President, the standpat Senators, of whom the Sen- 
ator from Idaho is a shining example, we are told are going to 
quit the field, retreat, retreat, and keep on retreating to the last 
ditch; and where is that? The White House. They are going 
to fall back behind the White House and say to President Taft, 
“We confess ourselves beaten, unless you can save th> day all 
is lost; and so we rest our entire hope on you” That i$ a 
heavy burden to cast on William Howard Taft, for he has 
already about all the troubles he can bear. It is a rather cruel 
thing to do. Nevertheless, so be it. Quit the field if you will. 
The Democrats of the Senate, although in a decided minority, 
will cheerfully :ccept the responsibility of legislating. We will 
pass this bill, and then pass other bills, and afterwards the 
Senator from Idaho, accompanied by the Senator from Utah, 
the Senator from Massachusetts, and the other standpat mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee, can go up to the White House, 
get behind the President, push him into the front and say to 
him, “As we have been whipped to a finish by La Fot.erre and 
Cummrixs and Bristow, and have been compelled to abandon 
the field to the Democrats to get rid of the insurgents, our only 
hope now is in you.” Thus the President can be forced to step 
forward with a handful of vetoes as the last hope and refuge 
of tariff-protected monopolies. 

Mr. President, that is all I care to say, or have time to say. 


Woman Suffrage. 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, 


OF WYOMING, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 10, 1912. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 18642) to 
revise the metal schedule, with Senate amendments— 

Mr. MONDELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: A number of States in the Union are to vote 
at the coming election on the question of granting the franchise 
to women. Coming, as I do, from the State which was the 
first in the American Commonwealth to grant women the fran- 
chise and having observed for many years the salutary effect 
of women’s participation in elections I desire to avail myself 
of the privilege of extending my remarks in the Recorp by 
placing in the Recorp, first, a brief address which I made at 
a woman’s suffrage mass meeting held at the Columbia 'Theater 
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in this city on March 31, 1912, and, second, a letter which I wrote 

Representative ELMER A. Morse, of Wisconsin, last January on 

the subject of our experience with woman suffrage in Wyoming. 

The address which I have referred to is as follows: 

REMARKS OF F. W. MONDELL, OF WYOMING, AT WOMAN SUFFRAGE MASS 
MEETING AT COLUMBIA THEATER, WASHINGTON, D. C., SUNDAY EVENING, 
MARCH 31, 1912. 

I am glad to have the opportunity to give my testimony at a 
woman suffrage meeting. However, if it be held that one must 
have had experience, both under woman suffrage and in be- 
nighted regions where it does not prevail, in order to form an 
intelligent opinion of the relative virtues of the two systems, 
then I can not qualify as an expert, for I have never partici- 
pated in a political campaign or cast a ballot where women did 
not vote. 

My political experience, which covers a period of 25 years 
and 10 State-wide campaigns in 9 of which I have been a candi- 
date, has all been under women suffrage in the State of Wyo- 
ming. I have never experienced a serious disturbance in a 
political meeting. I have never witnessed or known of the 
slightest disorder at a polling place, and do not recall of a single 
charge having been made in that time of fraud in connection 
with an election in our State. 

This lack of experience of those things which enliven and 
add zest to campaigns in the regions where the self-styled lords 
of creation run things unhampered by women voters does, no 
doubt in the opinion of some, disqualify me to form an unbiased 
opinion on the subject of suffrage. 

There may be valid objections to extending the right of fran- 
chise to women; if there are, some one should state them. All 
of the old shop-worn alleged objections which have been the 
stock-in-trade of the antisuffragists for half a century have been 
so completely discredited by our experience in Wyoming that 
one who would be foolhardy enough to state them among our 
people would excite the commiseration we extend to the tender- 
foot who insists that water runs up hill in our irrigation 
ditches, or the pity due the Uncle Jasper doctrine that “de sun 
do move and de earth am flat.” 

For the benefit of the office-seeking brethren who may fear 
that the ladies may seek and secure the jobs they covet, I hasten 
to say that women, true to their native modesty, are quite con- 
tent, under suffrage, with those public positions which entail 
the maximum of effort for the public good and the minimum of 
public acclaim and pecuniary reward; as these are the positions 
the average male office seeker least aspires to, the brethren need 
have no worry on that score. i 

To calm the quaking fears of those timid male souls who 
conjure up a reign of radicalism under woman suffrage, let me 
remind them that woman is the most potent conservative force 
in human society and that the experience of those communities 
where women have longest exercised the voting privilege is 
that women voters are wisely discriminating, seeking better- 
ment of conditions along lines of proven excellence rather than 
through doubtful experiment; they are progressive, not revo- 
lutionary. 

Col. Roosevelt recently suggested a referendum vote of women 
to determine their desire for suffrage. While I would not draft 
an unwilling addition to the electorate, the real question is, 
Does the community need the influence of women voters, rather 
than do women realize their duty in this regard? The expe- 
rience of those States where women have voted for years is 
that their influence for good is so potent that the community 
needs their voting influence more than they need, or may desire, 
the right to vote. 

Two generations of women have grown to womanhood in 
our mountain Commonwealth under woman suffrage. For 40 
years our elections, our legislation, and our administration of 
public affairs has been largely influenced by women voters. We 
know—and all the world knows and freely admits—that no- 
where are women, in the highest and best sense, more womanly, 
more modest, more charming, more attentive to their home 
duties, better wives and mothers than with us. In fact, we 
believe that their calm, unostentatious, and faithful discharge 
of the duties of the voter tends to enhance every virtue and 
charm which distinguishes true womanhood. We would no 
more think of eliminating women from our electorate than we 
would of surrendering the charter of our beloved Common- 
wealth. 


The letter to Congressman Morse is as follows: 

WasHInGtTon, D. C., January 27, 1912. 
Hon. ELMER A. MORSE, 
House of Representativcs, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Morse: Recalling our recent conversation, in which you 
referred to the coming contest in your State over the question of 
woman suffrage and your request that at my conyenience I write you 
as to our experience in Wyoming, I take the first opportunity of com- 
plying with your request. 


‘perience, an 


The 7 9 the State —of Wyoming was, as you will recall, 
the firs erican Commonwealth N grant he full right of suffrage 
to women, and as Territory and State woman suffrage has been a 
feature of our political system since 1869, 42 years, almost equally 
divided between the Territorial period and statehood. With us, there- 
fore, woman suffrage is in no sense an experiment, but a well-tried, ap- 
proved, and permanent principle. 


LITTLE ILLITERACY. 


We have in Wyoming a very low centage of illiteracy, and a large 
percentage of our people are 8 born. We have no large cities, 
our largest municipality having a population of less than 20,000. We 
have practically no illiterate voters; foreign-born voters must be fully 
na lized citizens. The privilege is restricted to those who have 
resided at least a year wi our borders, thus excluding from that 

rivilege those who ey be only transients and therefore not fully 
dentificd and acquainted with our affairs and conditions. 


EFFECT OF SUFFRAGE. 


I mention these facts that they may be considered in connection 
with any a ent that may be made pro or con touching our ex- 
particularly because it has been argued that the effect 
of the policy under our conditions might not be conclusive of its effect 
in communities differently constituted and conditioned. My own 
opinion is that the effect of woman suffrage in any American com- 
munity, particularly in your favored State, would be essentially the 
same as with us. 4 

Woman suffrage in Wyoming is and has been an unqualified and 
universally recognized benefit and success, and there is no thought or 
suggestion of its abandonment, the only possible difference of opinion 
among our citizens on the subject being as to the extent to which it 
has influenced the legislation and administration of our public affairs. 


NEVER A DEFALCATION, 


My information and recollection is that we have never had a de- 
falcatlon of a State, county, or school district. If it be argued 
that this condition is quite as much due to a thorough and enlightened 
system of public accounting as to the character of those elected to 
offices of trust, the answer is that the same electorate responsible for 
the character of public officials is also responsible for wise legis- 
lation for public accounting. In the protection of the home and 
aniy relation, of childh and wo „ In the guardianship of 
individual rights, in the protection of labor, in the matter of education, 
in the safeguarding of the public health and morals, in the prevention 
of fraud, in the equal distribution of the burdens of government, in 
the discouragement and punishment of crime Wyoming stands well 
abreast of the most enlightened and progressive States of the Union. 
In some respects—for instance in the matter of public accounting, in 
legislation for the control of public waters (of tremendous importance 
in the arid region), in legislation guarding the public health, and in 
the support of educational institutions—she has m conspicuously in 
the advance. All of which, from the earliest statute to the present 
consummation, has been under woman suffrage. 


EFFECT ON HOME AND FAMILY. 


When we turn our attention to the stock arguments nst woman 
suffrage, such as its alleged unfortunate effect upon the home and 
family, our experience has been such that all such arguments appear 
to us peculiarly ridiculous. In 22 years of active participation in 

lities, and with as wide a political acquaintance and Lig sony per- 

aps, as any man in the State, I haye never heard or own of an 

instance in which political differences between husband and wife, or 
other members of families, have led to any —— — of weight or 
moment; no complaint has ever reach e from any source that 
political activity or the 1 of political duties has caused any 
woman to neglect other duties; nor do I recall a single case where any 
woman has indulged in ni improper, unseemly, or questionable. con- 
duct in connection with political matters. 


POLITICAL VIEWS. 


This condition of affairs is by no means due to lack of interest or 
of proper political activity on the t of women, nor is it due to the 
fact that women are generally uenced or ees in their political 
views and acts by the male members of the family. In this respect 
there is but little difference in the attitude of men and women among 
us. The rule of like father, like son in political view has, I should 
say, about the same proportion of exceptions among daughters as among 
sons. A new family quite frequentl gies i$ into the matrimonial re- 
lationship two young poopie of opposite political views. As in matters 
of religion, in the case of a happy union the more earnest, active, and 
persistent of the two tends to bring the other to their view, ssively 
and actively, or each may continue indefinitely and without disturbing 
the harmony of their relations to hold to differing views. 


WOMEN NOT OFFICE SEEKERS. 


Woman's suffrage does not 5 and has not with us resulted 
in a noticeable activity among women in political affairs. Women do 
not hanker after office in the limited number and class of cases in which 
they have been candidates or officeholders. Confined almost exclusively 
to positions connected with our educational institutions or clerical an 

trust Itlons, their nomination and election has been almost invari- 
ably through the solicitation of others rather than by reason of their 
own seeking or ambition. Nominations of candidates have not, in the 
main, been directly the result of the activities of women voters; but 
nominations are always made in full realization of the fact that all 
candidates must stand the scrutiny of the women voters, the majority 
of whom are never so bound by party ties as to overlook what they con- 
sider unfitness of a candidate. With us women voters have been con- 
servative rather than radical; lofty in their ideas, but practical in their 
views of law and administration. Their adherence to party has not 
generally prevailed as against their judgment as to policies or candidates. 


MILITANT SUFFRAGIST UNKNOWN. 


A sojourner in our State Paring a 7 54 campaign hag but little, 
if anything, to remind him of our institution of woman's suffrage. The 
militant suffragist is unknown to us, save through the columns of the 
comic papers. My experience is she has no existence in this country 
anywhere. Women attend political meetings gota generally, to the very 
great advantage of all concerned, insuring decorous and orderly pro- 
cedure. cept where residence at long distances from polling places 
renders it impossible, women exercise the right of franchise in almost 
the same proportion as men, Largely due to the activity of the women 
themselves, the former practice of hiring carriages to take them to the 
polls has been prohibited in Wyoming. s 
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NO DISTURBANCES AT POLLS. 


In some quarters we are still, no doubt, considered a “wild and 
woolly ” people, but never in the history of the Territory or State, so 
far as I recall or am informed, has there been any serious disturbance 
about or in the neighborhood of a polling place, nor do I recall any case 
where there has been any serious contention that an election was not 
honestly conducted. 

All these thin Brother Morse, have been set down with care to 
make no overstatement. We do not claim to have reached perfection 
in our mountain Commonwealth. We are still progressing; but these 
plain, unvarnished facts do, we believe, set forth a condition of which 
any American Commonwealth may well be proud. As in the accom- 
plishment of all these things the women of our State have had a 
poreo and a — abe part, we are glad to have them known, for the 

onor of womanhood everywhere, and jally in those regions in 
which dwell the unfortunate and benighted who would deny the better 
half of mankind the privilege of the ballot. 

NO LEGAL OBJECTION. 

It should be remembered that while at one time there may have been 
some excuse for excluding women from the right of franchise, the con- 
ditions which made such exclusion valid have long since passed. When 
in the opinion of mankind the ability to bear arms constituted the only 
valid claim for ype! ation in government, women were logically ex- 
cluded from suc ee Later, when estates, held always in 
the male line, were recognized in the franchise, and the church was 
allowed a voice, the borme of women was still logical; and even later, 
when suffrage was more widely extended ‘but still Poi Sora ag the right 
of place, position and 3 rather than of the individual, there was 
still some logic in withholding the right from women. But when the 
judgment of mankind finally extended the franchise from prince to 
pauper, including all males, and barring only those convicted of crime 
and legally declared lunatics, the to grant this right or privi- 
lege, whichever you may term it, te that rtion of mankind whose 
intelligence all men gladly acknowledge, whose virtues all proclaim, 
presents a spectacle calculated to make fools laugh, wise men grieve, 


and angels weep. 
incerely, yours, F. W. MONDELL. 


New Nationalism and New Statehood. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 17, 1912. 


Mr. MANN said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under leave granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include as a part of my remarks an 
address by Hon. John Maynard Harlan, of Chicago, III., deliv- 
ered at Louisville, Ky., as follows: 

NEW NATIONALISM AND NEW STATEHOOD. 

[An address delivered by John Maynard Harlan to the Kentu State 
Ber Association at its eleventh annual meeting, at Louisvi Ky. 
Wednesday, July 10, 1912.] 

It was with great hesitation that I accepted your invitation 
to address you. Any man must naturally feel some diffidence 
in undertaking to address the bar association of his native 
State in the city which was the home of his boyhood. That 
natural diffidence I experience in increased degree because of 
my anxiety lest some of you may have fixed your expectations 
of me by your personal acquaintance with my father, and 
thereby have foredoomed yourselves to disappointment. 

The subject of my remarks to you—‘ New nationalism and 
new statehood — involves the consideration of a body of goy- 
ernmental doctrine, which Theodore Roosevelt, its most dis- 
tinguished proponent, has styled the “new nationalism.” The 
principal repository of the doctrines of new nationalism—the 
textbook, as it were, of the new political doctrine—is a volume 
(published by The Outlook Co., New York, 1910) entitled The 
New Nationalism,” consisting of thirteen speeches delivered by 
Mr. Roosevelt in 1910, with an introduction and an historical 
summary prepared by Mr. Roosevelt's associates in the editorial 
department of The Outlook. The speeches upon the subject of 
government made by Mr. Roosevelt since 1910, wherein he has 
advocated, among other things, the application of the recall“ 
to judges and judicial decisions, we may properly regard as 
expressing the natural growth and development of the new na- 
tionalism during the last two years. 

What, then, is the new nationalism? Is it anything more or 
less than the latest manifestation of that dissatisfaction with a 
balanced government which in the past, like a recurrent fever, 
has appeared from time to time in some of our popular leaders 
who have found their genius hampered and their purposes ob- 
structed by constitutional limitations? 

A close reading of the textbook or manual of instrnction in 
the new governmental doctrine discovers no succinct definition 
of new nationalism. We are, to be sure, told that new na- 


tionalism is such a body of doctrine as that the people must 


adopt it, or this country will not continue to be a Republic, a 
true democracy. “In the end,” says Mr. Roosevelt in our text- 
book (The New Nationalism, p. 232), “the people would most 
certainly decide in favor of the principles embodied in the new 
nationalism, because otherwise this country could not continue 
to be a true Republic, a true democracy.” 

This, like the utterances of the oracle at Delphi, is suscepti- 
ble of any meaning that the seeker after truth may wish to put 
upon it. It is rather more prophetic than instructive. It gives 
no information concerning the principles of the new national- 
3 except that, in the aggregate, they constitute the summum 

um, 

“But the new nationalism,” says Mr. Roosevelt elsewhere in 
the textbook of the new political faith (The New Nationalism, 
p. 231), “really means nothing but an application to new con- 
ditions of certain old and fundamental moralities. It means 
an invitation to meet the new problems of the present day in 
precisely the spirit in which Lincoln and the men of his day 
met their new problems.” 

This statement is rather too vague to be enlightening as to 
what the new nationalism really is. And this is particularly 
true, so far as I am concerned, because of my inability to agree 
with Mr. Roosevelt as to what was “the spirit in which Lin- 
coln and the men of his day met their new problems.” 

I became acutely conscious of my jnability to agree with Mr. 
Roosevelt as to the spirit in which Abraham Lincoln met the 
new problems of his day when I read the speech delivered by 
Mr. Roosevelt before the Ohio Constitutional Convention, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1912, which he entitled “A charter of democracy.” It 
was in that speech that Mr. Roosevelt first publicly advo- 
cated the recall of judges and of judical decisions. In that 
speech Mr. Roosevelt said (S. Doc. No. 348, 62d Cong., 2d sess., 
p. 11): “Lincoln actually applied in successful fashion the 
principle of the recall in the Dred Scott case. He denounced 
the Supreme Court for that iniquitous decision in language 
much stronger than I have ever used in criticizing any court, 
and appealed to the people to recall the decision—the word 
‘recall’ in this connection was not then known, but the phrase 
exactly describes what he advocated. He was successful, the 
people took his view, and the decision was practically recalled. 
It became a dead letter without the need of any constitutional 
amendment.” And in the textbook of the new nationalism Mr. 
Roosevelt quotes Abraham Lincoln as saying, with reference to 
the Dred Scott decision (The New Nationalism, p. 237), But 
we think this decision erroneous, and we shall do what we can 
to have it overruled.” 

Abraham Lincoln in referring to the Dred Scott decision did 
not say he would do what he could “to have it overruled.” 
What Lincoln did say with reference to the Dred Scott decision 
was this (The New Nationalism, p. 250): “ We know the court 
that made it has often overruled its own decisions, and we shall 
do what we can to have it [the court] overrule this. We offer 
no resistance to it.” : 

I am far from imputing to Mr. Roosevelt an intentional mis- 
quotation of Lincoln’s words. But I submit that there is a 
wide difference between the words which, in the textbook of the 
new nationalism, Mr. Roosevelt has put into Lincoln’s mouth 
and the words Lincoln actually used. Had Lincoln used the 
words attributed to him by Mr. Roosevelt in speaking of the 
Dred Scott decision, “ We shall do what we can to have it over- 
ruled,” there might perhaps be some room to contend that Lin- 
coln’s meaning was that he would exert himself to have the 
Dred Scott decision “ overruled” in any manner and by whatso- 
ever means, whether by appeal to the people to overturn or re- 
fuse obedience to it, or otherwise. But there is no room for 
any such contention as to what Lincoln meant when we have 
regard for the words he actually used, which I have just quoted. 
In the words he actually used in respect of securing the over- 
ruling of the Dred Scott decision Lincoln was careful to confine 
himself to an effort to induce the court which rendered the de- 
cision to overrule it, either on rehearing or in another case in- 
volving the same question. 

I think nothing can be found in Lincoln’s writings or else- 
where to justify the conclusion Mr. Roosevelt reached and an- 
nounced in his Charter of Democracy“ that Abraham Lincoln 
“appealed to the people to recall the decision” in the Dred 
Scott case, and that “the decision was practically recalled.” 
On the contrary, we need go no further than the textbook of 
the new nationalism, wherein are printed certain excerpts 
from Lincoln’s writings, to find abundant evidence that Abra- 
ham Lincoln never had a thought to appeal for the overturning 
of the Dred Scott decision to the people, or to any other author- 
ity than the august tribunal which rendered that decision. Lin- 
coln’s whole plan was to secure 2 judicial reversal of the Dred 
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Scott decision by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Thus Lincoln said (The New Nationalism, p. 251): We do not 
propose that when Dred Scott has been decided to be a slave by 
the court, we, as a mob, will decide him to be free.. 
We propose so resisting it [the Dred Scott decision] as to have 
it reversed if we can and a new judicial rule established upon 
this subject. * * I believe the decision was improperly 
made, and I go for reversing it.’ And again Lincoln said (The 
New Nationalism, p, 250): “We * * * abide by the [Dred 
Scott] decision, but we will try to reverse that decision.” 

It is as clear from this as language can make it that what 
Lincoln contemplated was not, as Mr. Roosevelt has said, a 
“recall” by the people of the Dred Scott decision. He ex- 
pressly denied that the “mob,” as he called it, should decide 
Dred Scott to be free, after the “court” had adjudged him a 
slave. Lincoln sought, as he said, a judicial reversal, not a 
popular “ recall,” of the Dred Scott decision, and the establish- 
ment of a new judicial rule, not a plebiscite, in lieu of the rule 
declared in the Dred Scott case, 

And so, gentlemen, in view of my inability to agree with Mr. 
Roosevelt as to the spirit in which Abraham Lincoln met the 


new problems of his time, I am not much enlightened by Mr.. 


Roosevelt's statement in his textbook that new nationalism 
“means an invitation to meet the new problems of the present 
day in precisely the spirit in which Lincoln and the men of his 
day met their new problems.” 

But there is still another statement in the textbook of the 
new governmental doctrine as to what new nationalism is. 
That statement, in Mr. Roosevelt's language, I will now quote 
(The New Nationalism, pp. 27-28): “ The betterment which we 
seek,” he says, “must be accomplished, I believe, mainly 
through the National Government. The American people,” he 
continues, “are right in demanding that new nationalism, 
without which we can not hope to deal with new problems. 
The new nationalism,” said Mr. Roosevelt further, “ puts the 
national needs before sectional or personal advantage. It is 
impatient of the utter confusion that results from local legis- 
latures attempting to treat national issues as local issues. It is 
still more impatient of the impotence which springs from over- 
division of governmental powers, the impotence which makes 
it possible for lecal selfishness or for legal cunning, hired by 
wealthy special interests, to bring national activities to a dead- 
lock. This new nationalism regards the erecutive power as the 
steward of the public welfare. It demands of the judiciary 
that it shall be interested primarily in human welfare, rather 
than in property, just as it demands that the representative 
body shall represent all the people rather than any one class or 
section of the people.” 

The language I have just quoted approaches definiteness as a 
description of new nationalism, and carries the mind back to 
what Mr. Roosevelt, then President, said in his speech at Har- 
risburg, Pa., October 4, 1906, before he had given new nation- 
alism local habitation and a name. “In some cases,” said Mr. 
Roosevelt at Harrisburg, “this governmental action must be 
exercised by the several States individually. In yet others it 
has become increasingly evident that no efficient State action 
is possible, and that we need, through executive action, through 
legislation, and through judicial interpretation and construc- 
tion of law, to increase the power of the Federal Government. 
If we fail thus to increase it, we show our impotence.” And 
in the same speech Mr. Roosevelt voiced the constitutional 
heresy that “an inherent power rested in the Nation outside 
of the enumerated powers conferred upon it by the Constitution 
in all cases where the object involved was beyond the power of 
the several States and was a power ordinarily exercised by 
sovereign nations.” 

Can anyone detect any substantial difference between the 
new nationalism of 1910, as described in the language I last 
quoted from the textbook of the new governmental doctrine, 
and the bold unconstitutionalism of Mr. Roosevelt's Harrisburg 
speech of 1906? For my part, gentlemen, I confess my ina- 
bility to see any substantial difference between the two. New 
nationalism, we are told by Mr. Roosevelt, is impatient of the 
overdivision of governmental powers.“ It is impatient of the 
existing possibility of bringing “national activities to a dead- 
lock.” It emphasizes that the “executive power” is “the 
steward of the public welfare.” It demands that the judiciary 
shall be interested “ primarily in human welfare, rather than in 
property,” notwithstanding the Constitution coordinates “life, 
liberty, and property“ in its enumeration of the things that are 
primarily entitled to protection from the arbitrary exercise of 
governmental power. In brief, new nationalism is impatient 
of a balanced government and of constitutional limitations, pre- 
cisely as was Mr. Rooseyelt when, as President, he made his 
speech at Harrisburg. 


Chief Justice Marshall, as you will recall, long ago said 
(Cohens v. Virginia (1821), 19 U. S. (6 Wheat.), 264, 387) that 
“a constitution is framed for ages to come, and is designed 
to approach immortality, as nearly as human institutions can 
approach it.“ Throughout our history the people as a whole 
have regarded and revered the Constitution of the United States 
as immortal, and one must needs offer some excuse when he 
would throw aside the Constitution as outgrown and useless 
within 125 years after its adoption. What is the excuse which 
the advocates of the new nationalism advance for their desire 
essentially and radically to change the form of government 
and the Constitution ordained and established by our fore- 
fathers? 

The excuse for the existence of new nationalism is that, ac- 
cording to Mr. Roosevelt, there exists in the domain of sov- 
ereignty in this country a field not occupied by any Govern- 
ment, a sort of No Man's Land, as it were, over which neither 
any State Government nor the National Government has juris- 
diction. This fancied region beyond the pale of government 
serves, to quote Mr. Roosevelts language In his textbook (The 
New Nationalism, p. 27), “as a refuge for lawbreakers and 
especially for lawbreakers of great wealth, who can hire the 
vulpine legal cunning which will teach them how to avoid both 
jurisdictions.” New nationalism advocates an extension of the 
powers of the National Government to the point where there 
will not be, to quote Mr. Roosevelt further (The New National- 
ism, p. 65), any “neutral ground in which neither the State 
nor the Nation has power, and which can serye as a refuge for 
the lawless man, and especially for the lawless man of great 
wealth, who can hire the best legal talent to advise him how 
to keep his abiding place equally distant from the uncertain 
frontiers of both State and National power.” 

According to the new nationalism, it is the fault of the 
courts that all government has been ousted from a portion of 
the domain of sovereignty and a refuge created for the law- 
less beyond the reach of the arm of the law. 

“Long experience,” to quote Mr. Roosevelt's words in his 
textbook of the new political doctrine (The New Nationalism, 
P. 64), has shown that it is by no means impossible, in cases 
of constitutional doubt, to get one set of judicial decisions which 
render it difficult for the Nation to act, and another set which 
render it impossible for the State to act.” Unfortunately 
the courts * * * have lagged behind,” says Mr. Roosevelt 
further in the same book (The New Nationalism, pp. 38-39), 
“and as each case has presented itself have tended by a series 
of negative decisions to create a sphere in which neither Nation 
nor State has effective control, and where the great business 
interests that can call to their aid the ability of the greatest 
corporation lawyers escape all control whatsoever.” “The 
legislative and executive officers of our country, National and 
State, but, above all, the judicial officers,” says Mr. Roosevelt 
in the textbook of the new nationalism (The New Nationalism, 
pp. 35-36), “are to blame for the fact that there has grown up 
a neutral land—a borderland—in the spheres of action of 
the National and the State Governments—a borderland over 
which each government tends to claim that it has the power, 
and as to which the action of the courts unfortunately has 
usually been such as to deny to both the power.” 

But while Mr. Roosevelt, voicing the views of the new na- 
tionalism, is thus quite explicit that the courts have created an 
extra-governmental region as a stronghold of brigandage, and 
that “the greatest corporation lawyers” possessed of “ vul- 
pine legal cunning” know the shady paths that lead thereto 
and conduct their clients thither, he has omitted altogether to 
point out to those of us who occupy the humbler ranks of our 
profession the precise location of that dreamland where, as he 
says, the wicked may abide in security and blessedness beyond 
the reach of the law. 

Being without a definite statement of the metes and bounds 
of that neutral ground which it is the avowed aim of the new 
nationalism to bring under the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, we must locate that lawless region as best we may with 
such information concerning its whereabouts as has been 
vouchsafed us. In our groping for the terra incognita we 
may pursue the hint as to its locality contained in certain 
words of Mr. Roosevelt, which I will now quote from the new 
textbook of government. After first stating (The New Na- 
tionalism, p. 38) that the courts “have tended by a series of 
negative decisions to create a sphere in which neither Nation 
nor State has effective control,” Mr. Roosevelt, in the text- 
book of the new nationalism, says (The New Nationalism, pp. 
39-41): “ Let me illustrate what I mean by a reference to two 
concrete cases. * * The first case to which I shall refer 
is the Knight Sugar Trust case. In that case the Supreme 
Court of the United States handed down a decision which ren- 
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dered it exceedingly difficult for the people to devise any 
method of controlling and regulating the business use of great 
capital in interstate commerce. It was a decision nominally 
agaist national rights, but really against popular rights 
against the democratic principle of government by the people. 
The second case is the so-called New York Bakeshop case. In 
New York City, as in most large cities, the baking business is 
likely to be carried on under unhygienic conditions—conditions 
whch tell against the welfare of the general public. The New 
York Legislature passed, and the New York governor signed, a 
bill remedying these unhealthy conditions. * * But the 
Supreme Court of the United States possessed—and unfortu- 
nately exercised—the negative power of not permitting the 
abuse to be remedied. * * * The decision was nominally 
against State’s rights—really against popular rights.” 

The language of Mr. Roosevelt which I have just quoted 
approaches more nearly than anything else that the doctri- 
naires of the new nationalism have said—to locating definitely 
the obscure neutral region which we seek. Let us trace the 
courses and distances Mr. Roosevelt has given us and see 
whether or not we shall have a boundary that will inclose any 
part whatever of the domain of sovereignty. 

In the case of Uniied States v. Knight (156 U. S., 1, 1895), 
referred to by Mr. Roosevelt, the Government sought to have 
canceled certain agreements under which the American Sugar 
Refining Co. had, with shares of its own stock, purchased the 
stock of four Philadelphia refineries, and thereby acquired 
nearly complete control of the manufacture of refined sugar 
within the United States. The Goyernment claimed that those 
agreements created combinations in raint of trade, and that 
in entering into them the defendants had combined and con- 
spired to restrain trade and commerce in refined sugar among 
the several States and with foreign nations contrary to the 
act of Congress of July 2, 1890, known as the Sherman Act. 
Besides cancellation of the agreements under which the stock 
had been transferred, the Government asked also the redelivery 
of the stock to the parties respectively, and an injunction 
against the further performance of the agreements and further 
violation of the law. The Supreme Court conceded that the 
existence of a monopoly in manufacture was shown by the 
evidence, but pointed out the manifest and well-recognized 
distinction between manufacture and commerce and held that 
the monopoly and restraint prohibited by the Sherman Act 
was monopoly and restraint of commerce only. The relief 
sought by the Government was therefore denied. But the 
court pointed out that monopoly in manufacture, as distin- 
guished from commerce, was subject to regulation and control 
by State legislative power. 

We need not here inquire how far, if at all, later decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States have departed from 
the ruling in the Knight case. It is sufficient here to call atten- 
tion to the fact that by the decision in the Knight case the 
court, far from creating a neutral zone free from the law's 
control, expressly recognized and asserted the authority of the 
States, in the exercise of their police power, to suppress the 
monopoly in manufacture which was alleged to have been cre- 
ated by and under the agreements complained of by the Gov- 
ernment. And if the people of the several States find it difficult 
to protect the public against such monopolies as were involved 
in the Knight case the fault rests not with the courts. It 
rests with the people who fail to send to their State legislatures 
men intelligent enough and patriotic enough to exercise the 
police power of the State effectively to accomplish the end 
desired. The power of the State is ample to control monopolies 
in manufacture. If it be not used, that furnishes no reason 
for transferring the power to the National Government, because 
experience teaches that it might not be used effectively by the 
National Goyernment either. 

In Lochner v. New York (198 U. S., 45; 1905), referred to by 
Mr. Roosevelt in the new textbook of government as the “ New 
“York Bakeshop case,“ the defendant was indicted for requir- 
ing and permitting an employee to work in his bakeshop more 
than 60 hours in one week, in violation of a statute enacted by 
the State of New York. It was held by the Supreme Court of 
the United States that the State’s attempted limitation of the 
hours of employment in bakeries to 60 hours a week and 10 
hours a day constituted an arbitrary interference with the 
individual’s freedom of contract guaranteed by the “ property 
clause” of the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States, and could not be sustained as a valid exer- 
cise of the police power of the State to protect the public health, 
safety, or morals. The other provisions of the New York stat- 
ute in question, relating to the construction, dimensions, ventila- 
tion, cleanliness, and sanitation of bakeshops, were not in- 
yolyed in or affected by the court’s decision, so that the text- 


book of the new nationalism misstates the scope of the Lochner 
case when it says, in substance, that by the decision in that 
case the Supreme Court denied power to the State of New York 
to prevent the baking business from being “carried on under 
unhygienic conditions—conditions which tell against the wel- 
fare of the general public.” The only question involved or 
decided in the Lochner case was as to the power of the State 
to limit the hours a man might labor in the baking business. 

It is my impression that the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Lochner case has been much criticized. It was made by 
a bare majority of the court, four of the justices dissenting. 
But whatever may fairly be said in criticism of the decision 
in the Lochner case, that decision clearly did not tend, as 
asserted by Mr. Roosevelt in the textbook of the new national- 
ism, to create any neutral zone in the field of sovereignty by 
pushing back the State’s governmental power. The people, by 
adopting the “ property clause” of the fourteenth amendment, 
put the individual's right freely to contract beyond the reach 
of the legislative power of the States in all cases except where 
the public welfare might require that right to be abridged. 
The Constitution vests in the Supreme Court of the United 
States power to determine whether or not in any particular 
case the public welfare requires that the liberty of the indi- 
vidual shall be restrained. In the Lochner case the majority 
of the Supreme Court decided merely that there was not, and 
in reason could not be, any connection between the preservation 
of the public health and welfare and the limitation of the 
hours of labor in bakeshops, the majority of the court adopting 
the view that the occupation of a baker was not a dangerous 
employment in and of itself, and that the employment of per- 
sons in bakeshops for longer than 10 hours a day did not have 
any tendency to make the bread produced any less wholesome 
than otherwise it would be. 

From the viewpoint of constitutional law, I would say that 
the soundest criticism of the course pursued by the majority of 
the court in the Lochner case is that contained in the separate 
opinion which Mr. Justice Holmes filed dissenting from the 
majority’s views. As Mr. Justice Holmes suggested, it was at 
least doubtful on the facts before the court whether the occu- 
pation of a baker was not a dangerous employment, and 
whether there was not on that account a direct connection 
between limiting the hours of labor in bakeshops and preserving 
the public health. In such a situation, where men might fairly 
and honestly disagree as to the healthfulness of the occupation 
of a baker, and consequently as to the reasonableness of the 
statute in question, it was the court’s duty, perhaps, to resolve 
the doubt in favor of the constitutionality of the statute, and 
when the court assumed to declare that there was not, and 
could not, be any reasonable connection between limiting the 
hours of labor in bakeshops and preserving the public health, 
the majority perhaps assumed a legislative, as distinguished 
from a strictly judicial, function. In other words, the majority 
of the Supreme Court reached a wrong conclusion in the Lochner 
case through failing to adhere closely to the Constitution, and 
to abide strictly by the division of powers provided for therein. 

When we reflect that among the things chiefly deprecated by 
the new nationalism are “ overdivision of governmental powers“ 
and a tendency on the part of the courts to adhere strictly to 
constitutional limitations, it may not be inaccurate or unfair to 
say that the wrong decision reached in the Lochner case was 
due to nothing else than that the majority of the court became 
temporarily affected by the doctrines of new nationalism, and 
invaded the field which, under the Constitution, is reserved to 
the legislatures of the several States. 

From whatever point of view regarded, it is plain that neither 
the Knight case, nor the Lochner case, nor both of them to- 
gether, mark out that portion of the domain of sovereignty 
referred to in the textbook of the new nationalism, from which, 
we are told, government, both State and National, has been 
pushed back by the courts. 

But we should not too readily give up the search for the 
legalistic No Man’s Land, the lawless and ungoverned condi- 
tion of which is assigned as an excuse for the existence of the 
new nationalism. Since we have been unable to locate the 
object of our quest by following Mr. Roosevelt's suggestion that 
it is located between the Knight case on the one hand, and the 
Lochner case on the other hand, let us endeavor to find it by 
observing what governmental measures the advocates of the 
new nationalism propose. If we shall find that the execution 
of any governmental measure proposed by the new nationalism, 
not absolutely prohibited by existing constitutions, is beyond 
the legitimate scope of State governmental power, and also 
beyond the powers conferred by the Constitution upon the 
National Government, and therefore requires an expansion of 
the powers of the National Government, we shall be fairly en- 
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titled to conclude, I take it; that the subject matter of such 
governmental measure lies within the shadowy neutral zone 
between State and National power which Mr. Roosevelt tells 
us constitutes the region presided over by eminent counsel, as 
the refuge of their predatory clients. 

An analysis of the textbook of the new nationalism shows 
that the measures advocated by the adherents of the new plan 
of government embrace the increasing of the legislative power 
of the State, and of the Nation, to the point where the people, 
through their legislatures, State and National, will have com- 
plete power of control in all matters that affect the public 
interest. (The New Nationalism, p. 42.) The new nationalism 
' advocates also the establishment of the right of the community 
to regulate the use of every man’s property to whatever degree 
the public welfare may require. (The New Nationalism, pp. 
23-24.) 4 

This means, of course, the elimination of the “life, liberty, 
and property” clauses from all our constitutions, State and 
Federal, and the substitution of legislative bodies with the 
unlimited and illimitable powers of the English Parliament, 
which our forefathers repudiated, for the legislative bodies of 
limited powers, which our forefathers ordained. 

New nationalism advocates also the establishment of ths 
doctrine that all commerce on a scale sufficiently large to war- 
rant any control over it by any government is interstate or 
foreign commerce. (The New Nationalism, p. 55.) This, as 
well as the advocacy of the new nationalism for legislatures of 
unlimited power, obviously involves either an amendment, or a 
disregard, of the Constitution of the United States. The new 
nationalism would also prevent any national officer from per- 
forming any service for, or receiving any compensation from, 
any interstate corporation. (The New Nationalism, p. 30.) 

New nationalism proposes that political action should be 
simpler, easier, and freer from confusion for every citizen. It 
advocates the securing of more direct political action on the 
part of the people through direct primaries, which new na- 
tionalism says should be protected by a corrupt practices act, 
and compulsory publicity of campaign expenditures, to prevent 
an unscrupulous man from obtaining a nomination at the 
primaries, over a more honest competitor, by the reckless use 
of money. (The New Nationalism, p. 30.) New nationalism 
urges also the securing of quicker and more sensitive responsive- 
ness on the part of political representatives to the people, and 
the facilitation of the prompt remoyal of unfaithful or incom- 
petent public servants from office, by whatever means ex- 
perience shall show to be most expedient in any given case. 
(The New Nationalism, p. 29.) 

In other words, new nationalism favors the “recall,” which 
again requires that existing constitutions, State and National, 
should be either amended, or disregarded, before new national- 
ism may flourish. 

New nationalism advocates also the recognition of power in 
the President of the United States to appoint commissions to 
investigate any subject he may think is connected with the pub- 
lic welfare, and the imposition of a duty upon Congress to pay 
the commissioners appointed by the President. (The New Na- 
tionalism, pp. 90-92.) 

Baldly stated, new nationalism would subordinate the legis- 
lative to the executive power, and vest in the President power 
to control the purse of the Nation. Here again the Constitu- 
tion of the United States must be amended or evaded if the 
doctrines of the new nationalism are to prevail. 

‘New nationalism advocates the maintenance of an efficient 
Army and Navy (The New Nationalism, pp. 19-20) and the 
fortification of the Panama Canal (The New Nationalism, pp. 
155-157). 

New nationalism advocates the conservation by the General 
Government of the health and vitality of the people of the 
country (The New Nationalism, p. 22), and proposes the estab- 
lishment of a Federal bureau of health to prevent premature 
deaths among the people, and deaths from avoidable diseases 
(The New Nationalism, p. 89). 

New nationalism proposes a revision of our financial system 
So us to prevent periodical financial panics (The New National- 
ism, pp. 18-19), and aims to bring about the curtailment of the 
really big fortune the “swollen” fortuneé—through a grad- 
uated income tax, and through a graduated inheritance tax, 
properly safeguarded against evasion and increasing rapidly in 
amount with the size of the estate (The New Nationalism, p. 18). 

New nationalism embraces the achievement of equality of 
opportunity, and of equality of reward for service—“ a square 
deal” for the poor man—through (The New Nationalism, pp. 
9-16, 116) (a) destruction of special privilege; (b) the driving 
of the special Interests out of polities; (c) the establishment of 
complete and effective publicity of corporate affairs; (d) Gov- 


ernment supervision of the capitalization of all corporations 
doing an interstate business: (e) the prohibition of the granting 
of corporate franchises for longer than a limited time, and not 
even for a limited time without proper provision for compensa- 
tion to the public; (f) the extension to combinations which 
control necessaries of life, such as meat, oil, and coal, the same 
kind and degree of governmental control which should be exer- 
cised over public-service corporations; (g) the creation of a 
personal liability on the part of the officers, and particularly 
the directors, of any corporation which violates the law; (h) 
the extension of the powers of the Federal Bureau of Corpora- 
tions and of the Interstate Commerce Commission to the point 
where the proper conduct of interstate railways and the proper 
management of interstate business shall be as certain and as- 
sured as are now the proper conduct and management of the 
national banks. In brief, new nationalism proposes (The New 
Nationalism, p. 55) “to meet the nationalization of the big 
business by nationalized Government control.” 

New nationalism proposes also the curtailment of the in- 
fluence of big special interests and the little special interests 
in the making of tariffs, and the assurance that in tariff legis- 
lation nothing but the interest of the whole people shall receive 
consideration. These ends are to be attained, according to the 
textbook of the new nationalism (The New Nationalism, pp. 
16-17, 109-113) (a) through the creation of an expert tariff 
commission, wholly removed from the possibility of political 
pressure or improper business influence, to find out the differ- 
ence between the cost of production in this country and abroad, 
and (b) through the substitution for general revision of the 
tariff of revision schedule by schedule so as to prevent log- 
rolling. 

Another measure advocated by the new nationalism is the 
prevention of the wasteful use and the monopolization of the 
natural resources of the country (The New Nationalism. pp. 
20-22, 52), and the development of them promptly, completely, 
and in an orderly fashion (The New Nationalism, p. 52). In 
this behalf new nationalism proposes (The New Nationalism, 
pp. 56-59, 61-63, 66-67, 70-72) (a) to restore to the National 
Government control of the forests in the White Mountains and 
Appalachian Mountains, and to increase the power of the Na- 
tional Government at the expense of the power of the several 
State governments so far as concerns the control of the forests 
in the mountains mentioned; and (b) to insure that water- 
power sites shall be kept under the control of the National Gov- 
ernment and out of the contro] of the State governments; and 
(c) to see to it that the coal lands, especially in Alaska, shall 
be kept under the control of the National Government and shall 
not pass into private ownership, but shall only be leased; and 
(d) to extend over the “open range,” the unsettled public lands 
of the United States, agricultural or mineral, a system of con- 
trol somewhat similar to that now in effect in the national 
forests; and (e) to extend the activities of the National Govern- 
ment in the reclamation of arid lands by irrigation. 

New nationalism advocates the development of the water- 
ways of the Nation to compete with the railroads. (The New 
Nationalism, p. 79.) It would vest in the National Government 
control over all watersheds. (The New Nationalism, p. 99.) 
It would establish a national commission for the improvement 
of rivers and harbors. (The New Nationalism, pp. 113-114.) 
It would put the drainage of swamp and overflow lands under 
the control of the National Government, particularly where the 
area required to be drained lies in two or more States. (The 
New Nationalism, p. 83.) And it would prexent the railroads 
from having any interest in any boat line on any of the rivers 
of the country, unless under the strictest regulation and con- 
trol of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and at the same 
time it would compel the railroads of the country to cooperate 
with the waterways and to interchange freight with them. (The 
New Nationalism, p. 82). It would secure adequate terminals 
in every city and town on every improved waterway and see 
to it that the same should be kept free from monopoly. 

For the particular benefit of the wageworkers of the country 
new nationalism advocates the securing of recognition by the 
law of the desirability of the right of collective bargaining, 
through trades-unions, on the part of employees of great cor- 
porations (The New Nationalism, pp. 37-38, 127-129, 224); the 
adjustment of disputes between labor and capital by mediation 
and arbitration (The New Nationalism, p. 225); the establish- 
ment of a department or bureau of the General Government to 
see to it that the laborers, for whose benefit new nationalism 
conceives a protective tariff to be primarily designed, shall ac- 
tually receive the benefit (The New Nationalism, p. 113); the 
regulation of the terms and conditions of labor, so as to insure 
a wage more than sufficient to cover the bare cost of living, and 
hours of labor short enough so that the laborer, after his day's 
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work is done, will have time and energy to bear his share in the 
management of the community (The New Nationalism, pp. 24, 
137, 143); the enactment of comprehensive workmen’s compen- 
sation acts (The New Nationalism, pp. 24-25, 189-140, 143); 
the enactment of State and National laws to regulate child 
labor (The New Nationalism, p. 25); the giving, through the 
common schools, of practical training for daily life and work, 
in addition to mere book learning (The New Nationalism, p. 
25) ; the enforcement of better sanitary conditions for our work- 
ers (The New Nationalism, p. 25); the extension of the use of 
safety appliances for persons working in industry and commerce, 
both within and between the States (The New Nationalism, pp. 
25, 188, 142); the establishment in each city of a museum of 
safety devices (The New Nationalism, p. 148); the prohibition 
by law of the making of matches with white phosphorus, and 
the prohibition of other dangerous industries (The New Na- 
tionalism, p. 139) ; the suppression of mob violence (The New Na- 
tionalism, pp. 25, 48, 169, 207, 219, 221) ; and the enactment into 
law of the following “ planks” in the platform of the American 
Federation of Labor, namely (The New Nationalism, pp. 141- 
142), (a) free schools, free textbooks, and compulsory educa- 
tion; (b) a workday of not more than eight hours; (e) release 
from employment one day in seven; (d) abolition of the sweat- 
shop system; (e) sanitary inspection of the factory, workshop, 
mine, and home; (f) employers’ liability laws and workmen’s 
compensation acts; (g) antichild-labor laws and laws limiting 
women’s labor; and (h) suitable and plentiful playgrounds for 
children in all cities. 

For the particular benefit of the farmers of the country, new 
nationalism advocates securing to them and to their wives and 
children better business methods and better conditions of life 
on the farm. This end the new nationalism proposes to attain 
in part through the organizations of the farmers themselves 
and in part through the extension of the work of the agricul- 
tural departments of the several States and of the United 
States, to cover all phases of farm life. (The New Nationalism, 
pp. 22-23.) The establishment of a country life institute, with 
a museum at Washington, to bring about better conditions of 
life on the farms of the country is also advocated by the new 
nationalism. (The New Nationalism, pp. 87-89.) 

Other measures advocated by the new nationalism, some- 
what in the nature of millenial desiderata, are the imposition 
of effective restraint, especially national restraint, upon unfair 
money getting, so that no man may gain a fortune unless the 
gaining of it represents benefit to the community, and so that 
no man may get a dollar unless he fairly earns it by service 
rendered (The New Nationalism, pp. 17-18); the securing of a 
genuine and permanent moral awakening on the part of the peo- 
ple, and the upbuilding of the right kind of character in the 
citizens and subjects (The New Nationalism, pp. 31-33); the 
elimination of corruption in business and politics (The New 
Nationalism, p. 43); and the suppression of mendacity, espe- 
cially when used in connection with slander (The New Na- 
tionalism, pp. 43, 170-171, 189-191). 

Just how these ends may be accomplished by the enactment 
of statutes, whether by the National Government or any other 
government, the textbook of the new nationalism does not 
point out. 

Summarized, the governmental measures proposed in the text- 
book of the new nationalism appear to me to embrace about 
everything I have ever heard of Mr. Roosevelt's advocating in 
the way of governmental, political, financial, economical, indus- 
trial, educational, and sociological measures, with the excep- 
tion of a proposal for legislation against race suicide and legis- 
lation requiring phonetic spelling. But in all the long list of 
objects enumerated in the textbook of the new nationilism 
as desirable to have achieved, there is not one that cord be 
claimed to be susceptible of possible achievement without a:uend- 
ment of our constitutions, which is not plainly within the scope 
of present State power, if it is without the scope of National 
power as conferred by the existing Constitution of the United 
States. There is nothing in the entire list of the governmental 
objects of the nei nationalism that suggests the remotest 
necessity for the extension of national powers to reduce to the 
law’s control a region taken out of the domain of sovereignty 
and turned into a legalistic bad lands and a refuge for the 
malefactors of great wealth by the alleged wrong-headedness of 
the courts. 

Certainly the attempt to justify the promulgation of the new 
nationalism by attributing the necessity for its creation to the 
lagging reactionaryism of the courts is a failure. The courts 
as 2 whole—and especially the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which is singled out for particular attack in the text- 
book of the new nationalism—have not been reactionary, but 


on the contrary, as an illustration will show, have been most 
per essive, using that word in its most modern signification. 

e progressivism of the courts is strikingly illustrated by 
comparing the broad and liberal view which the courts have 
taken of the scope and meaning of the commerce clause” of 
the Constitution, with the narrow view as to the scope and 
effect of that clause which was entertained by some of the great 
men who helped frame and first apply it. 

On May 4, 1822, upon vetoing An act for the preservation and 

repair of the Cumberland Road,” President Monroe transmitted 
to the House of Representatives a paper embodying his views 
as to the power of Congress to make internal improvements. In 
that paper President Monroe considered whether or not the 
“commerce clause” of the Constitution conferred upon Con- 
gress any power to construct roads and canals for the purpose 
of promoting commerce among the several States, and concluded 
that no such power had been granted. In stating his under- 
standing of the scope of the power conferred upon Congress by 
the “commerce clause” President Monroe said (Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents, Vol. II, p. 161): “I come next to the 
right to regulate commerce. It is expressed in the 
following words: ‘Congress shall have power to regulate con: 
merce * * *. among the several States * * 
The sense in which the power Ito regulate e was ata 
stood and exercised by the States was doubtless that in which it 
was transferred to the United States“ * *. Commerce be- 
tween independent powers or communities is universally regu- 
lated by duties and imposts. It was so regulated by the States 
before the adoption of this Constitution equally in respect to each 
other and to foreign powers. The goods and vessels employed 
in the trade are the only subjects of regulation. It can act on 
none other. <A power, then, to impose such duties and imposts 
in regard to foreign nations, and to prevent any on the trade 
between the States, was the only power granted.” 

On February 13, 1829, James Madison wrote to J. C. Cabell 
with reference to the power conferred upon Congress by the 
Constitution to regulate commerce among the several States, 
and used this language (Records of the Federal Convention 
(Yale Univ. Press, 1911), vol. 3, p. 478): “ Yet it is very cer- 
tain,” Madison said, “that it (the grant of power to Congress 
to regulate commerce) grew out of the abuse of the power by 
the importing States in taxing the nonimporting, and was 
intended as a negative and preventive provision against in- 
justice among the States themselves, rather than as a power 
to be used for the positive purposes of the General Govern- 
ment, in which alone, however, the remedial power could be 
lod: » 

Medison was one of the framers of the Constitution, and, 
next to Hamilton, its greatest expositor preceding its adop- 
tion. Had the courts been reactionary and wished to limit 
the national powers, they might, and would have said, with 
Madison as high authority, that by the “commerce clause” 
of the Constitution the people had not granted to Congress 
any power which might be “used for the positive purposes 
of the General Government,” but had merely prevented legis- 
lative action by the States affecting interstate or interna- 
tional trade. And they might and would have adopted Mon- 
roe’s view that by the “commerce clause” the people had con- 
ferred upon Congress power to regulate only the goods and 
vessels in interstate or international trade, and nothing else, 
and had limited Congress to the imposition of duties and im- 
posts as the sole regulating agency. 

Instead of being reactionary, however, and limiting the 
powers of the National Government, as the way was open for 
them to do, the courts have construed the “commerce clause” 
so broadly and liberally as to vest in the United States what 
is practically police power, so far as interstate and interna- 
tional trade are concerned. 

So far as my recollection serves me, the Supreme Court of 
the United States has declared but one single measure pro- 
posed as a regulation of interstate commerce, to be beyond 
the power conferred upon Congress by the “commerce clause” 
of the Constitution. (See 131 U. S., 235 (appendix), for an 
enumeration of statutes held unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. See also 179 Fed., 517, 521-522.) 
That was in the case of Adair y. United States (208 U. S., 161 
(1908)), and the measure there held unconstitutional was an 
act of Congress which attempted to make it a crime against 
the United States for any officer or agent of an interstate car- 
rier to threaten any of the carrier’s employees with loss of 
employment or to discriminate against any of its employees 
because of the employee’s membership in a labor union. The 
ground upon which the majority of the court based its opinion 
was that there was not any logical or legal relationship be- 
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tween the membership of a carrier’s employee in a labor union 
and the carrying u of interstate commerce. 

The statute involyed in the Adair case being the only meas- 
ure enacted by Congress as a regulation of commerce that 
was eyer declared unconstitutional, surely it can not fairly or 
truthfully be said that the courts have been reactionary, when 
one takes account of the many laws Congress has adopted 
under the “commerce clause” of the Constitution and the 
many opportunities the courts have had in passing upon the 
validity of those laws to evidence and express their reaction- 
ary tendencies had such tendencies existed. 

Thus, as regulations of commerce, Congress has enacted what 
is commonly known as the employers’ liability law, enlarg- 
ing the common-law liability of interstate carriers for personal 
injuries sustained by their employees. Also, Congress has en- 
acted a law requiring interstate carriers to equip their rolling 
stock with safety appliances, and a law authorizing the Presi- 
dent to give medals of honor to persons who shall, by extreme 
daring, imperil their lives in preventing wrecks or in saving lives 
after wrecks have occurred upon any interstate railroad. Also, 
a law has been adopted by Congress limiting the hours of serv- 
ice of employees on interstate railroads. 

Again, as regulations of commerce, Congress has enacted laws 
affecting the common-law liability of interstate carriers of goods, 
and even declaring what shall constitute negligence on the part 
of interstate carriers. Thus, by the Carmack amendment im- 
posing an involuntary and unavoidable extraterminal liability 
upon an initial carrier, Congress changed the liability of the 
initial carrier as it had theretofore existed at the common law, 
as the common law was viewed by the courts of most of the 
States of the Union. And, as the Court of Appeals of Kentucky 
was, I believe, the first court to point out (L. & N. R. R. Co. v. 
Stiles (1909), 119 S. W. (Ky.), 786), by the adoption of an act 
which, except in certain contingencies, prohibits the confinement 
of an interstate shipment of live stock in cars for longer than 28 
hours, Congress made definite and certain the duties of a 
railroad in respect of the interstate transportation of live 
stock, which at the common law were not fixed with definite 
precision, and thereby in effect declared what should con- 
stitute due care and what should be negligence on the part 
of an interstate railroad as to the carriage of one kind of 
freight. 

In addition to the law for preventing cruelty to live stock in 

. transit, Congress has enacted also, as regulations of commerce, 
laws providing for inspection and quarantfne of shipments of 
live animals in interstate commerce. So also, as a regulation 
of commerce, Congress has adopted an act regulating the traus- 
portation of wild animals and birds, which incidentally operates 
not only as in some sort a national game law, but even goes so 
far as to affect indirectly the style of bird plumage which women 
may wear upon their hats. : 

So also laws affecting the public morals have been enacted by 
Congress as regulations of commerce, as, for instance, the 
statute forbidding the interstate transportation of lottery 
tickets, the law preventing the carriage from one State to an- 
other of obscene literature and articles designed for indecent or 
immoral use, the laws regulating interstate traffic in intoxi- 
eating liquors, and the act which forbids the taking of women 
from one State to another for purposes of prostitution. 

These laws are all obviously police regulations in their essen- 
tial character. Some of them haye been considered by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and have been upheld as con- 
stitutional. Some have not been passed upon by the Supreme 
Court. But were our courts infected with any reactionary 
tendency, we can not doubt that in some case it would have been 
declared that as the Constitution does not vest any police power 
in Congress, therefore some of the statutes I have mentioned 
were unconstitutional. Other laws adopted by Congress as 
regulations of commerce are also in their essence police regu- 
lations, designed to protect the public health. In this connec- 
tion I may instance the Federal meat-inspection law and the 
Federal pure-food law. 

The constitutionality of the Federal pure-food law has been 
challenged; and the law has been upheld by a Federal court as 
a valid regulation of commerce. (Shawnee Milling Co. v. 
Temple (1910), 179 Fed., 517.) At the same time it has been 
recognized that the States have plenary authority to protect 
their citizens against fraud and deception in the sale of food 
products, the Supreme Court of the United States having long 
ago said (Plumley v. Massachusetts (1894), 155 U. S., 461, 472): 
“Tf there be any subject over which it would seem the States 
ought to have plenary control and the power to legislate in re- 
spect to which it ought not to be supposed was intended to be 
surrendered to the General Government, it is the protection of 
the people against fraud and deception in the sale of food prod- 


ucts. Such legislation may, indeed, indirectly or incidentally 
affect trade in such products transported from one State to 
another State. But that circumstance does not show that laws 
of the character alluded to are inconsistent with the power of 
Congress to regulate commerce among the States.” Surely 
there has been no reactionary lagging behind of the courts 
here, no creation by court decisions of a No Man’s Land in 
the domain of sovereignty, not under the control of any gov- 
ernment. On the contrary the courts have declared that both 
the National and the State Governments have power in the 
field of protecting the health of the people. 

Illustrations might be multiplied indefinitely to show that 
our courts, with rare exceptions here and there, are not, and 
have not been, reactionary or disposed to sacrifice the spirit to 
the letter of our constitutions, State or Federal. With that 
fact established, the new nationalism collapses of its own weight. 
It has nothing to rest upon, no foundation. No excuse is 
offered for the existence of the new nationalism, even by its 
sponsors, except the alleged necessity of enlarging the powers 
of the National Government to cover a supposed portion of the 
domain of sovereignty from which it is said the courts have 
pushed back all government. The courts have not created any 
such neutral zone destitute of government, and such neutral 
zone does not exist. 

If government is not what it should be the fault lies not in 
a defect of power either in Nation or in State, but in a failure 
on the part of the people, through their representatives, intel- 
ligently to exercise the powers now completely vested in the 
States. We need not a new nationalism, but rather a new 
statehood. 


We need no crusade for the enlargement of the powers of the 
Nation. The ever closer network of interstate communication 
and the necessities of international intercourse, which compel 
our country to act as a unit, all operate irresistibly to increase 
national prestige and national power. Those forces are all 
centripetal. 

The great need of to-day is that the States should awaken to 
their duty to exercise all their rightful powers and functions 
under the Constitution, and that they should do for themselves 
everything to the doing of which those powers, when intelligently 
exercised, are adequate. We must magnify the importance of 
the State legislatures, and the value of the State courts. We 
must elevate the standards and improve the personnel of those 
legislatures and courts. What is needed is not doctrinaire 
theorizing about the rights of the States, but the prompt per- 
formance by the States of their duties, the active and full use 
of the powers and functions of the States toward solving the 
questions that now crowd upon the American people for solu- 
tion. 

If we elect weaklings to our State legislatures, if our State 
governors are unable or fail to act as leaders in helping to 
shape really progressive legislation and administration, then our 
State governments will continue to grow steadily weaker and 
more ineffective. We must attack our political, economic, and 
social problems piecemeal in the States and in our cities, towns, 
and villages, instead of attempting so exclusively to solve those 
problems on a national scale. 

In the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland it has 
lately been proposed to unload much of the work now being 
done by the Imperiai Government upon local parliaments, first 
in Ireland, and later probably in Scotland, Wales, and England, 
Careful thinkers, however they may differ as to the details 
of the pending home-rule bill for Ireland, agree that the un- 
derlying principle of this process of devolution, when fully 
earried out, will greatly strengthen the United Kingdom, and 
the British Empire, because of the fuller and more wholesome 
development of each of the four constituent parts of the United 
Kingdom and the liberation of the Parliament at Westminster 
for the larger questions affecting the Empire as a whole. If in 
those small but thickly populated islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland the wisest men think that the development of strong 
local parliaments for each of the four constituents—England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland—is essential to the best and larg- 
est development of the United Kingdom as a whole, what can 
be said as to the very opposite tendency which in recent years 
has been permitted to go unchecked in this continental Republic, 
covering an area equal to all of Europe except Russia, and 
with a population soon probably to equal that of Great Britain, 
Ireland, France, and Germany combined? Fortunate from the 
very beginning, in having separate State governments with 
clearly defined areas of activity, we have since the Civil War, 
and especially during the last 20 years, permitted the State 
governments to become weaker and weaker, and our regard for 
their functions to become less and less. The time has come to 
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reverse that process, if, along with a national authority strong 
enough to preserve, promote, and protect us in all our com- 
mon interests, we are to continue to enjoy local self-govern- 
ment. 

In all the States we must do what Henry Clay was wont 
to do for old Kentucky. We must foster a strong and whole- 
some State pride. A proper State pride will always insist 
that the State shall push to the front in the enactment of 
the wisest laws for the correction of the evils incident to mod- 
ern industrialism and for the promotion of social justice. It 
will insist also that the enforcement by the State of such laws, 
and of all laws, shall be prompt, impartial, and efficient. And 
it will insist upon such statutory reforms in the rules of 
judicial procedure as will put an end to those delays of the 
law which so often approach an actual denial of justice, and 
will eliminate the tangles of mere hair-splitting technicalities, 
which have at times in some of our States sorely taxed the 
faith of the layman in the courts. 

And, bow, Mr. President, in this, the State of my birth, the 
State of my father and his people, facing an audience of my 
father’s brethren of the Kentucky bar, his friends, may I not 
say with propriety and without offense to good taste a further 
word, one that I might not feel at liberty to volunteer to an 
audience of strangers? The textbook of the new nationalism, 
in support of its attack upon the Supreme Court of the United 
States, quotes (The New Nationalism, pp. 252-254) certain 
language used by my father, the late Justice Harlan, in his dis- 
senting opinions in the Knight Sugar Trust case and the Loch- 
ner or New York Bakeshop case. Were that all, I should 
have nothing to say. I have some fear, however, lest the use 
there made of those dissents may give the impression that my 
father 
disparage and belittle the powers of the States under the Con- 
stitution and to extend the powers of the National Government 
through executive action, legislation, and judicial interpreta- 
tion and construction. Nothing could be further from the 
truth as to my father’s sympathies and his views. And I am 
unwilling to forego the opportunity which this occasion offers to 
forestall any such impression in the minds of you, his friends of 
the Kentucky bar. 

At a banquet given in his honor by The Kentuckians” in 
New York December 23, 1907, my father, speaking in response 
to the toast, “ Kentucky: United, we stand; divided, we fall,” 
said, among other things these: 

The people of the United States cherish and will compel adherence 
to the fundamental doctrine that the States are vital parts of the 
American system of government; and they will insist with no less de- 
termination upon the recognition of the just powers of the States—to 
be exerted always in subo ation to the supreme law of the land—as 
essential to the preservation of our liberties. The Supreme Court of 


the United States has again and again 5 upon full consideration, 
or 


reason, least of all in the 
test function it is to de- 


mental law, The National 


earried into effect only by appointed age designated by the people. 


yet saf 
8 by the fathers and established by judicial decisions. In so 
do 


dered or fettered in the exercise of powers th: sur. 


rendered by them to the Union and are not inconsistent with the Con: 
stitution. 


I thank you for your generous welcome and for your patient 
attention. 


sympathized with the efforts of the new nationalism to. 


Osage Indian Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THERON AKIN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 24, 1912. 

Mr. AKIN said: 

Mr. Speaker: On April 3, 1912, and during the consideration 
of the Osage bill (S. 2), I read on the floor of the House from a 
memoranda relative to certain contracts made by the firm of Kap- 
pler & Merillat, consisting of Charles J. Kappler and Charles H. 
Merillat, and which appears in the CONGRESSIONAL Recoxp of 
that date. On April 9, 1912, a Member of this House included 
in his remarks a copy of a letter signed by the firm of Kappler 
& Merillat and addressed to me, which, by innuendo and insinu- 
ation only, denied in part the statements contained in the 
memoranda read by me on the floor of this House on April 3, 
The authors of that letter attempted to explain and justify 
their numerous contracts of employment made with the Osage 
Tribe of Indians, a part of which had been approved by the 
Secretaries of the Interior. Their explanation and justification 
appears to have been based upon the following grounds: 

First. Their preeminent qualifications as attorneys; 

Second. The urgent necessity for their employment by the 
Osage Tribe of Indians; 

Third. The reasonableness of the contracts made by them 
with the Osage Tribe of Indians; and 

Fourth. The propriety and wisdom of the departmental action 
approving the contracts. 

I desire to call attention to the fact that none of the mate- 
rial charges contained in the memoranda from which I read 
are denied by this firm of attorneys in their letter, which ap- 
pears in the ConcRessionaL Recoxp under date of April 9, 1912, 
pages 4723 to 4724. In their letter they admit that only one mem- 
ber of the firm has had any actual court experience. If what this 
firm states with reference to its volume of civil business is 
true, there being but one member who appears in court and at 
hearings, it must exelude the idea that they have or could have 
had sufficient time to devote to the affairs of the Osage Tribe of 
Indians to any such extent as would entitle them to the com- 
pensation they have been receiving from the said tribe. 

The fact is that the principal source of income of this firm 
has for several years past been from the Osage Tribe of In- 
dians, and that the contracts which they have procured have 
been eagerly sought by this firm of attorneys. This business 
has not come to them voluntarily by reason of any preeminent 
position the firm occupied, but through solicitation and by 
means that professional ethics might justly condemn. 

The officers of the Interior Department who gave their assent 
and approval to certain of these contracts with the Osage Tribe 
of Indians, the members of which tribe are the wards of the 
Nation, must have known the facts, for they were of record in 
the Department of the Interior, and therefore the officers of 
that department can not plead ignorance thereof or that they 
were imposed upon. 

I did not state the authorship of the former memoranda 
from which I read and which appeared in the Recorp relating 
to the conduct of these gentlemen, or assume responsibility for 
its correctness, for the reason that the memoranda was pre- 
pared for me for use elsewhere and I had not then had oppor- 
tunity to personally examine the records. The correctness of 
what I shall now say and the authenticity of the records I shall 
offer in support thereof I will voueh for. 

In the memoranda I read from it was alleged that these 
attorneys had unconscionable contracts particularly with the 
Osage Tribe of Indians, and as to the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of such an allegation I shall refer to the records of the In- 
terior Department. 

The records disclose that these gentlemen have on file, ap- 
proved or pending approval, 10 Indian contracts, which, if they 
were all approved, would bring them in an annual salary in 
excess of $50,000 per annum, with contingencies that might net 
these gentlemen more than $1,000,000. 

The records further disclose that special contracts covering 
all known claims in favor of or against the Osage Tribe of In- 
dians, except one claim, were at first taken by these gentlemen, 
carrying cash and very heavy contingent fees, including ex- 
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penses; then, after everything in sight of value had been con- 
tracted for, they secured a general contract for annual service 
as tribal attorneys, and at a compensation of 5,000 per annum 
and expenses. 

It appears from the records that these attorneys since Sep- 
tember, 1908, have drawn in salary or fees from the Osage Tribe 
of Indians $25,000, which does not include expenses, and also 
that they have had a very lucrative practice representing in- 
dividual members of the tribe in looking after their supposed 
individual interests before the department; that is, in releasing 
them from the supervision of the Government officers so that 
they could dispose of their individual allotments of land and 
3 their individual property free from governmental super- 
vision. 

This is a new subject to me, and I fail to comprehend the 
wisdom of such a policy. I submit to my colleagues in this 
House, if the United States is the guardian of the Indians and 
the Indian Bureau is competent to manage their affairs, why 
should it be necessary for one tribe of Indians to pay attorneys 
a cash compensation per annum far greater than the salary of 
the head of the Indian Bureau? The salary of a Member of 
Congress or of a Cabinet officer is a mere bagatelle as compared 
with the compensation of this firm of Indian attorneys. when 
you take into consideration their annual salary, expense money, 
and contingent fees provided for by their contracts. 

It might be proper to observe that in their letter to me they 
call attention to their prominence and the extent of their prac- 
tice in the higher courts of the country. To say the least, these 
gentlemen have made rapid strides in their profession, if what 
they say is true, one rising from clerk of the Indian Com- 
mittee, which position he held in 1905-6, and the other from 
the reporter's table, where he was found in 1904-5, to such 
legal eminence in the brief period of six or seven years since 
they began the actual practice of their profession and com- 
menced the ascent of the ladder of fame. 

I shall not attempt to take up the various tribes that these 
gentlemen represent, or claim to represent, or are trying to 
represent, which include the Crows, the Poncas, the Otoes, the 
Pawnees, the Shawnees; the Omahas, the Creeks, the Pot- 
tawatomies, and possibly others, but I shall content myself with 
appending to my remarks a part at least of the contracts they 
have entered into with Indian tribes in the last six years. 

Mr. Kappler of this remarkable firm, has the honor of being 
the compiler of two volumes, authorized and paid for by Con- 
gress, under the title “Indian Affairs—Laws and Treaties.” 
This work is supposed to contain the Indian laws and treaties 
arranged in proper order and indexed, a work that any com- 
petent clerk could perform much more efficiently than did the 
author. It is said that when he goes among the Indians in 
quest of contracts he carries these two volumes containing his 
name, and printed at the expense of the United States, as an 
exhibit of his masterly legal attainments, and that the Indian, 
unable to resist such evidence of his superior knowledge and 
erudition, meekly submits and signs the contract. These books, 
beautifully bound, and printed at the Government Printing 
Office, are looked upon by the unsuspecting Indian as credentials 
of such solemnity that to question them would be an offense 
against the laws of the United States. 

Contracts obtained by such methods and carrying large an- 
nual salaries, expense money, and great contingent fees, ought 
not to be approved by the Government officers except when there 
is a dire emergency. Only attorneys of unquestionable standing 
should. be recognized by the Government of the United States 
as competent to handle the affairs and protect the rights of its 
wards. Men who will impose upon the ignorance and cupidity 
of a ward of this Nation, certainly can not be accepted as a 
proper person to protect the interests of the Indian; and, 
strange as it may seem, these practitioners have been selected 
with the knowledge and under the very eyes of the Govern- 
ment officers, for before such contracts can be entered into, the 
attorneys must secure permission from the Secretary and have 
the council conyened for the purpose of negotiating the contract. 
When the council is convened, the Government officers are pres- 
ent and in charge of the proceedings. When a contract is 
made and signed by the attorney and the tribal representatives, 
it is returned to the department for either approval or rejec- 
tion by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

An examination of the contracts appended to my remarks, 
and made by various Indian tribes with the firm of Kappler & 
Merillat within the last few years, will convince any impartial 
mind that the major portion of the work of this firm has been 
in securing contracts with Indian tribes rather than in protect- 
ing the rights of the persons whom they were employed to pro- 
tect. These contracts speak for themselves and I therefore pass 
over this phase of the case, 


It has come to my notice that in addition to the contracts, 
copies of which I have secured from the department and which 
are appended to my remarks, this firm has taken other con- 
tracts through added silent membership of their firm, and 
which contracts not appearing in their names, have not been 
furnished me by the department. 

I now come to a more serious question with reference to the 
approval by the Government of any contract with this firm of 
attorneys. An honest attorney, like all other honest men, 
places his reputation above any monetary consideration. His 
honor and his standing is worth more to him than money. The 
most reprehensible conduct of which an attorney can be guilty 
would be to represent one party in a proceeding and after mak- 
ing the case for his client, acquiring an intimate knowledge of 
the facts in support thereof, then abandon his client and take 
his employment from his client’s adversary. Such in brief is 
what the firm of Kappler & Merillat has been guilty of. 

They accepted employment as attorneys for a _ half-breed 
Osage minor child, a girl 7 years of age, who had been refused 
enrollment as a member of that tribe. This firm of attorneys 
offered proof in support of her application for enrollment, 
establishing beyond a reasonable doubt that the child was the 
result of cohabitation between a full-blood Osage Indian and 
a white woman with whom he commenced to live when she was 
but 16 years of age; that the child was his child, the Indian 
admitted under oath; the good character of the girl, aside from 
her intercourse with the Indian, was fully established; and the 
rights of the child to enrollment were admitted by the Osage 
Indian authorities, but they refused to give their consent to 
her enrollment unless the mother continued to live with the 
Indian father. The mother, after leaving the Indian man, had 
married a white man, and thereafter properly refused to return 
to the Indian. Later, and after representing this claimant 
before the Department of the Interior, this firm of attorneys 
accepted employment from the Osage Nation, and, as attorneys 
for the Osage Nation, attacked the very record that they had 
made and offered in support of the claim for enrollment of 
this minor child. Not only did they attack their previous evi- 
dence, but they attacked the character of the former client’s 
mother. 

I append hereto as a part of my remarks extracts from the 
record in the Department of the Interior“ in this case, showing 
the firm of Kappler & Merillat as employed by Pearl Callahan, 
the Indian child, and later appearing for the Osage Nation 
against her claim for enrollment. 

But this is not the only case in which this firm of attorneys 
has accepted employment, first on one side and later, because 
of greater award, on the other side. I am advised that the 
First Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Samuel Adams, is 
now considering a complaint made against this firm, in which 
the record is clear as to the following facts: 

In 1907 Mr. Sam Powell and N. B. Maxey were employed by 
the Creek Citizens’ Association to protect the rights of the 
Creek people. The Creek National Council was attempting to 
secure an unequal and unfair distribution of the funds of the 
Creek people, then deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States. Powell & Maxey were employed for the purpose of 
seeing that the distribution of these funds was according to 
law and to defeat the plans of the Creek National Council. Sam 
Powell came to Washington and, having been advised that it 
would probably be necessary to secure the employment of an 
attorney here, employed under written contract the firm of Kap- 
pler & Merillat, who were associated with Powell & Maxey 
in protecting the individual rights of the Creek citizens. Under 
the contract thus given, which provided for a minimum fee of 
$5,000 and a maximum fee of $10,000, Charles H. Merillat 
appeared before the House Committee on Indian Affairs at a hear- 
ing held on March 19, 1908, and stated to the committee that he 
appeared as an attorney representing the Creek Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation through subemployment by Powell & Maxey. It appears 
that within a very short time after that hearing the firm of 
Kappler & Merillat secretly entered into arrangements with the 
Creek National Council for their employment by the nation. 
No intimation of such employment was given either Maxey or 
Powell. The negotiations were carried forward secretly, and in 
November, 1908, an inchoate contract was entered into and 
signed by Kappler & Merillat and representatives of the Na- 
tional Council of the Creek Nation. The existence of this 
contract was never made known to their former principals, 
Maxey & Powell, until the latter discovered the existence of 
the contract. The records in this latter case show conclusively 
that they were first employed by Maxey & Powell under a 
subcontract of employment in writing; that within less than 
a year after that contract was made, and without its ever hav- 
ing been rescinded, the same firm of attorneys accepted employ- 
ment from the Creek Nation, representing the other side of the 
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case, and it is admitted that the employment of the firm by the 
Creek National Council was secretly negotiated and without 
any notice whatever to Powell & Maxey. 

It is a matter of public record, specific charges thereof hav- 
ing been filed with the Secretary of the Interior, and proof in 
support thereof submitted to the department, that this firm of 
attorneys, either individually or through their agents, were 
responsible for a delegation of Crow Indians who were visiting 
at Washington becoming intoxicated, and while so intoxicated 
the Indians—and at a late hour of night—signed a contract 
employing this firm of attorneys. Proof is on file in the depart- 
ment supporting this charge. In the proof submitted is the 
affidavit of Hon. Charles A. Towne, formerly a Member of this 
House and later a Senator of the United States from Minnesota, 
and whose affidavit I will append to and make a part of my 
remarks. 

It is inconceivable to me that with such a record before the 
department the Secretary could approve a contract of any 
kind with this firm of attorneys. It is sufficient to say that 
if any future approvals are given by the Secretary to contracts 
of employment with this firm, this House should investigate the 
matter and learn the influence evidently possessed by this firm 
of attorneys in the Interior Department. Further comment 
upon these scandalous transactions would be an unnecessary 
waste of time. 

Notwithstanding the conflict in the record regarding the prac- 
tices of these gentlemen, it has been brought to my notice that 
a member of the firm has recently been permitted to negotiate 
a new contract with the Osage Indians, not in the name of 
Kappler & Merillat, but in the name of an associate, one Shinn, 
a young attorney of Oklahoma; and that in the light of all the 
facts the Secretary of the Interior has approved of this em- 
ployment. And, I again say that this is a peculiar situation. 
If the Department of the Interior with its Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States and numerous law clerks was 
efficient, there certainly could be no occasion for these wards of 
the Nation to pay great salaries to attorneys to protect their 
interests. But if it were necessary, or is necessary, then I 
submit that such attorneys should be in no way subservient to 
the Department of the Interior, but their employment should be 
approved by Congress, and their fees fixed by Congress, and 
their pay regularly provided for in the appropriation bills of 
Congress, rather than that they should be paid out of tribal 
funds in the discretion of the Department of the Interior or any 
other department. 

STATE or New YORK, 
City of New York, County of New York, ss: 

Charles A. Towne, being duly sworn, de and says: 

I am a member of the firm of Towne & ilman, composed of myself 
and Benjamin F. Spellman, en in the general practice of the law, 
with offices at No. 115 Broadway, Borough of Manhattan, New York 
City, and have been such for the last four years. I have known Mrs. 
Helen Pierce Grey for about three years. I formerly lived in Minnesota 
and, from somewhat extensive travels and acquaintance in the central 
and far West, and from service in both Houses of Congress, have a gen- 
eral knowledge of matters relating to Indians and public lands. Some 
time in December, 1909, or January, 1910, I had, as I now recall, two 
conversations with Mrs. Grey in regard to the affairs of the Crow In- 
-dians and their claims a, t the Government of the United States. 
She explained her great interest in the case of the Indians and her 
belief that repeated injustices had been done them for which the Gov- 
ernment ought to make just reparation, and she inquired whether it 
would be agreeable to my firm and myself to represent the Crow Indians 
in these matters, whether before re cig the departments, or the 
courts. I consulted on the subject with „ Spellman and informed 
her that, on condition that an agreement could be reached with mutual 
satisfaction to the Indians and ourselves in regard to terms, we should 
be willing to undertake the professional employment ted. Mrs. 
Grey stated that she had knowledge that some of the Indians were 
familiar with my public life and were disposed to feel some confidence 
in me, and added that she had discussed with certain of them the possi- 
bility of securing the services of my firm. Mrs. Grey, soon after these 
conferences, returned to Washington. From there she advised me that 
a delegation of Crow Indians was then in Washington in connection 
with the matter hereinbefore mentioned, and that in all probability it 
would be the desire of the delegation to meet me in Washington for the 
purpose of considering the question of representing them. Subsequent! 
and, if my recollection serves me, about the 14th of February, 1910, 
received a telegram from Horace Long Bear requesting me to come to 
Washington to meet the delegation. Accordingly I went to Washing- 
ton, I think, on February 15. I saw Mrs. Grey and learned from her 
-that it was expected on part of the Indians that a conference would 
take place between the delegation and myself on the evening of the day 
-of my arrival, at the office of a lawyer friend of mine who had placed 
a room at my dis for the purpose. I waited a considerable time, 
and the Indians did not appear. y recollection is that. one of them 
came and informed us that the Indians had intended to meet me but 
had been dissuaded from doing so. .The next forenoon, however, as I 
distinctly remember, I met in the office above referred to Horace Long 
Bear, Joe Cooper, Russell White Bear, and Packs His Hat, who, as they 
informed me and as Mrs. Grey told me, were members of the Crow 
Indian delegation. Some of them bore evidences of a recent indulgence 
in strong drink, and all of them told me that practically the entire 
delegation had been drinking heavily the previous afternoon and evening 
and late into the night, and that, at some time in the process, a contract 
had been signed by a majority of the delegation th other lawyers. 


namely, the firm of Kappler & Merillat. Long Bear and Cooper, as I 
y a urged me to take 


remember, certainly two of the four above named, 


of Tewne & Spi š do, stating to the Indians 
that while I was yor, P behalf of my 2 to make a contract with 
the tribe, provided satisfactory terms could be arr: 
we pot in cuspetition T 
r 
ever under the Ser 
CHas. A. TOWNE. 


Sworn to before me this 15th day of Feb „ 1912. 
RWIN L. ROSEN, 


Notary Public, New York County Clerk, 136, Register 3101. 


Extracts of motions by Kappler & Merillat for 
Pearl Callahan: ý po piene 


(Copy of motion for review of opinion.) 
IN THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BEFORE THE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL. 


In re Pearl Callahan, applicant for 

Comes now tbe applicant and respec 
opinion heretofore rendered by the Assistant Attorney General adverse 
to the enrollment of applicant as a member of the ge Tribe of In- 
dians, notification of said adverse opuno having been sent applicant's 
counsel by department letter dated January 29, 1907. For specification 
of error in the former opinion applicant says: 

oa there was error in not finding applicant entitled to enroll- 


ment. 

2. That there was error of law in finding as a matter of fact that 
applicant was the daughter of a full-blood ther, born on Janu- 
ary 1, 1906, on the roll of the Osage Tribe of Indians, and yet holdin 
that notwithstanding this fact applicant was not entitled to enroll- 
ment under the terms of the Osage act of June 28, 1906 (34 Stat., 539). 

3. That there was error of law in importing into the terms of the 
Osage act of June 28, 1906, a requirement of affiliation as a condition 
precedent to Osage enrollment, and likewise error of law in holding 
such a uirement could have application to a minor child by reason 
of its mother’s acts. 

it is with reluctance counsel for applicant moves for a review of the 
org heretofore rendered, counsel recognizing the consideration given. 
their former brief in this case, but believing that an error has been 
committed in reading into it a poly not 3 in the language of 
the Osage enrollment act, and, hermore, believing that in this mat- 
ter the opinion rendered by the nt Attorney General in the 
very recent Cherokee citizenship case of Eliza Headley, in which coun- 
sel represented the application warrants a reconsideration, counsel re- 
spectfully beg to request renewed attention to the facts and to the 
Osage enrollment act. 

Counsel for ar agua submit that the enrollment act makes 
no exception with respect to the children “ to members of the 
tribe whose names were on the said roll on January 1, 1906,” and the 
act making no exception, the department, we y urge, should 
not make one. 

In the pressas instance, moreover, — — clearly knew and had 
before it the fact that there had been illegitimate as well as legitimate 
children born to tribal members, and that in some instances separation 
of parents might have resulted after the illicit intercourse was ended 
is so obvious that it can not be inferred Congress intended any dif- 
ferent than the plain and obvious import of its words. 

A further reason why an 


enrollment. 
tfully moves for a review of the 


the foundation of a choice and action OD inital thereafter, By no 
action can a parent deprive du minority a child of ape agg! rights 
to which it otherwise is entitled. his was so decided by the Assistant 
Attorney General recently in the Cherokee case of Lorenz Newton Davis, 
entitled “ Daniell Davis et al.” 

In conclusion, counsel believe that the pending case is a pot and 
meritorious one, covered by the statutory provisions, which should be 
the sole guide, and entitling the minor . who is not responsi- 
ble in the premises, to the enjoyment of the benefits of the birthright 
to which, unfortunately, she was born. 

R ly submitted. 

KAPPLER & MERILLAT, 
Attorneys Jor Applicant. 
IIndorsements.] 


1764. Stamped: Department of the Interior, Indian Division. Feb. 


28, 1907. 


(Copy of portion of supplement to motion for review.) 
BEFORE THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


In re Pearl Callahan, 3 for Osage enrollment. 

Counsel for the applicant, who heretofore have taken it to be prac- 
tically conceded that Pearl Callahan was the illegitimate daughter of 
She-she, a full-blood Osage Indian, learning that on consideration of 
their motion for review some question has raised as to the legal 
sufficiency of the evidence to support the identity of the child, desire to 
submit a supplement to thelr motion for review. 

The evidence in this case consists of the A ee of the white 
mother of the child; of an affidavit and also a tement from Parehe 
who admits paternity of the child; of photographs of the child, and o 
reports from two United States Indian agents who interrogated the 
witnesses, summoning the father, She-she, before them unexpectedly, and 
personally saw the child, Pearl Callahan, together with the resolution 

f the 0 Council, which presumably has its own methods of exami- 
nation of facts. Not a line of testimony is in the record that suggests 
anyone as the father save She-she. 

he statement of the mother, corroborated by the grandmother, shows 
that the family moved from Missouri to the Osage Reservation in a 
wagon when Pear! Callahan's mother was very young. On the Osage 
Reservation they took up their abode as poor white tenant farmers of 
various Osage Indians, all living in the ake part of the reservation, 
near Hominy. This practice still prevails, as well known, among the 
Osages of employing white persons to till their lands and do their work. 
First they were tenants for two years of Jack Wheeler, a full-blood 
Osage; next of No-she-tah-ma-ie, another full-blood Osage; and then of 
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Eg-ron-kah-shin-kah, all in the immediate neighborhood of Hominy. 
8 sane yen on a farm in the ne 


hborhood. e-she’s wife employed 
to sew for her. 


0} 
The Osa, long have had and 
some means, and, as stated, have em toyed white labor. 


She-she's wife 
died, and while he was a widower, in the autumn of 1894 the grand- 
mother of Pearl Callahan went to visit relatives in Kansas City, leav- 
ing behind two children and their stepfather, Moses King. Whén King 
learned his wife was returning, he went to Elgin, Kans., a town on the 
railroad about 40 miles north of Eg-ron-kah-shin-kah. of whom King 
was then tenant, to meet his wife. It was during this temporary ab- 
sence that She-she, in October, 1894, had intercourse with Pearl Calla- 
han’s mother, then 17 A pei of age. She-she had come to the house 
that evening and had n allowed by the girl, who. as stated, had 
sewed for his dead wife, to stop there. Thus, in the deposition of the 
mother is given names, dates, and places, all susceptible of disproof if 
her story be not true. She-she was twice called to the agency. and his 
statement corroborates the girl’s as to their intercourse, with the fur- 
ther statement of her p ney and her statement at the time that 
the child was his. Pearl Callahan's mother swears she never had 
sexual intercourse with any other Indian than Shbe-she. 

Acting Indian Agent Pollock and present Indian Agent Millard both 
investigated the pl of Pearl Callahan's mother, and after examina- 
tion of the mother, of She-she, and of the child, reported that they had 
no doubt it was She-she's child. She-she to Mr. Pollock offered to take 
the child, but the mother refused. Both are familiar with the racial 
characteristics of the Osages and both reported the child was a half 
blood. In November, 1 „ Mr. Millard said the child, then 11 years 
old, “shows her Indian blood in a very marked 
would doubt the mother’s statement with the child before him.” The 
Osage Council, when the mother was placed before it—and it may be 
said, in passing, that the Indians have means of learning the truth in 
these matters—raised no question of the ehild's parentage, but opposed 
enrollment because Pearl Callahan's mother would net continue as 
She-she's mistress, saying, “ Had Mrs. Callahan continued to live with 
Sheshe we would have had no objection to the enrollment of her child.“ 

Opposed to this evidence of identity of She-she as the father there is 
not a line of testimony; to raise a presumption against the paternity 
of the child would be contrary to all legal principle. The law uires 
that evidence be accepted where not contradicted and where not er- 
ently improbable. The general rule of law is that positive testimony 
as to a particular fact, not contradicted by anyone, should control the 
decision of the court, the exception being, as stated by the Supreme 
Court in Quock Ting v. The United States (140 U. S. I. only “ where 
there is an inherent oe, in the statements of a wi 
he is contradicted by e facts he himself states, o. discredited by 
meyer ae in his statements, or his 

cerity.” 

None of these conditions is present in this case, but the reverse. The 
statements of the witnesses are — tive. Times, dates, — places are 

ven. e 


degree, and no one 


manner creates doubts of 


The mother states she never had intercourse with an 
She-she. There is nowhere a suggestion that even this is not true, and 
her age at the time, 17 years, tends further to strengthen the statement. 
To say, therefore, there is no proof of the Osage parentage would be 
to permit speculation to take the place of evidence. It is impossible to 
conceive better evidence of an Illegitimate birth than that of the 
mother, the father, the o rtunity for their intercourse, and the racial 
cteristics of the d. Presumptions are indulged to supply 
the place of facts; they are never alleged against ascertained and estab- 
lished facts,“ Lincoln v. French (105 U. S., 614). 
Some s tion bas been made that the evidence is not competent 


evidence. e think an examination of the authorities overcomes this 
completely; first, as to the statements of the mother and the alleged 
father. The rule of law on this point not only is that their evidence is 


qualified to 5 
are admissible as 
This is true 


admissible as direct testimony of the persops best 
but even that their statements to others tbo 


alf of Florence Blythe, a young En: who came from 
hter and heir at 
Stat includi Oklahoma, relaxing the rigors of th an 4 — 
u z e common law 

a nd they should inherit 


where their 
paternity had been acknowledged in his litetime by the 


and that she became gs ares eine returned to California, 
e: 


577, and 102 Califo 
be there found. 4 
© 2 * * * * e 

In view of these facts, we think that unless evidence is to be disre- 
garded and presumption indulged adverse to the descent of the child 
that have no support in the record, that the conclusion must be reached 
nas me ana is 2 eer y 5 = so eames If there 

et rem e slig oubt o counsel welcomes full- 
vat possible inquiry into the facts. 2 — 
* * > * * . > 
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Furthermore, in the Osage Nation itself; the illegitimate child of 
Enoch Tall Chief, daughter of illegal intimacy between an Osage and a 
white woman, has been enrolled, and in the Mongrain and other cases 
cited by counsel heretofore persons have been enrolled who lived apart 
from the nation for years and even refused to return. 

In view of the fact that the first and second selections of land have 
been made, Pearl Callahan, if enrolled, of course must take her land 
selections from what is left and be the loser to that extent, but her 
enrollment. we think, should carry with it back annuities. 

Respectfully submitted, 

KAPPLER & MERILLAT, 
Attorneys for Pearl Callahan. 


[Indorsements. ] 


Received at Office of Indian Affairs December 9, 1907, 82494. Sup- 
hom = motion for review in re Pearl Callahan, aplicant for Osage 
enrolimen 


There is the record. 

Mr. Mites. May I ask whose report that is? 

Mr. KAPPLER. That is in the hearing, in the minutes of the council, 
taken from the testimony. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is in the hearing. I do not see any reason for 
reading it again. It is all before the committee. 

Mr. KAPPLER. It has been d here that Stratton had been or was 
living on the Osage Reservation, and I wanted to show that he had not 
been asd does not intend to unless he gets money. 

Now, regarding Pearl Callahan's ease, as you perhaps know, we have 
a sentimental feeling about that case. There is no doubt from the 
record that is before yon now that at the time Pearl's mother had tHe- 
gal relations with this Indian she was a free, easy, loose girl. She was 
about 16 or 17 years of age, and, as I heard when I was down there, 
the white girls who Hved on the reservation at that time were ano: 
rant and influenced by their surroundings and did not think any 
of it at all to have intercourse with whites and, Indians, and the - 
mony shows that she not only had connection with She-She, but with 
others, and that she had a generally loose character. ‘The testimony 
also shows that these relations with She-She took place in the summer 
time and that this woman was married to Callahan, a white man, on 
November 28 following, and the child was born seven and a half months 
after the marriage. ow, according to the testimony, it would be 
almost impossible for She-She to have been the father of the child. The 
testimony also shows that she had been keeping company with a Chero- 
kee, who had been around her ali the time, and taken her out on long 


sta: all day long; and witnesses stated that she was very 
free with this Cherokee, and expected to marry him, and after she be- 
came p t she went up to her mother’s house and stayed there. 


Her mother was living at t time in the Cherokee Nation. The child 
was born at ber mother’s house and she took it to Kansas City, Kans., 
where she and her mother have always lived. She has never been on 
the Osage Reservation to live since the child's birth and does not intend 
to go to the Osage Reservation with the child and stay if ‘hts should 
be accorded to Pearl. This child was born during wedlock of two white 


Sons. 
2 Miles has stated that She-She committed a criminal offense 
st this woman; that he had gone to her house and assaulted her. 

t is all bosh. ‘There is nothing to that at all. The fact is that 
She-She found the woman in connection with another man, and he 
made a date with her that night and went down to her house and 
stayed all night long, while her brother, 14 years old, was in the ad- 
Joining room. She-She testified that he had had Intercourse with the 
woman three times thereafter with her consent. The relations were all 
had in the summer; the woman was married to a white man in the fall 
(November) and the child born in the following June, and conse- 
quently it is very improbable that She-She could have been the father 


of the child. 
* > . 


1. 
or the Pearl Callahan 


hd 


* » > 
Mr. Kokrax. I would consider her a white 
Mr. MERILLAT. Did you summon either She- 
child or her mother before the council? 
. ‘was enid. 
f ILLAT, was 
Mr. Konpay. Their mother declined to be present on account of Pearl 
being sick. 
Mr. MERILLAT. Was She-She present? 
Mr. cs Yes, — — ares ; 
. MERILLAT. Whai e say 
Koupay. He denied that he was the father of the child. 
Mr. MnnilLar. Did you take any other steps to find out independently 
as to what was the fact? 
Mr. Konpay. Yes, sir; we did. 
Mr. MesrLLarT. What sort of steps did you take? 


Mr Koupay. We summoned other witnesses who were ac- 
quainted with the mother of Pearl Callahan to prove the mother’s 
character. 


Mr. MERILLAT. What was her character? 
Mr. Kounpay. According to the testimon: 
it showed that the character of Pearl 


good morally. 
The Saales. Were the proceedings of that council reduced to 


Mr. Kompay. zet sir. 
The CHAIRMAN. Was there a record of what the witnesses testified to? 
Mr. KosPay. Yes, sir. 


ven by the three witnesses 
's mother was not very 


Senator Drxon. Have that record here? 
Mr. Konrar. I haven't it with me. It is filed in the department. 
Mr. MERILLAT. The ent had the entire rd before them 


reco! 
when the on the case. With reference to the Clems, did th 
oe t that the Clems are Osages? a 
= Konpay. aoe as ait ti g 
r. MERILLAT. en, as I understan ese e—many of these 
37—claim thro: the Clems, and you say the Ciems 4 are not entitled to 
be on your roll. Is that correct? 
= Koupay. Yes, me ver 8 
r. MERILLAT. What effect ose words new! covered x 
ence” have in keeping the Clems on the roll? 4 ~~ 
Mr. Konpay. It quite an effect on the tribe. 
Mr. MERILLAT. Do you know the Lesserts? 
F they full-bl ians 
x LLAT, ey w e or are ~ 
8 y peop. ey ood Ind 
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Mr. Koupay. Apparently they are white. 
tures abcut them. 


= * * * . * 


* 

Mr. MantLar. What decision did you come to as to whether Pearl 
Callahan was the daughter of She-She or not? 

Bacon RIND. Pearl Callahan we considered was not the daughter of 
We summoned She-She before the council and asked 
him if this Pearl Callahan was his child, and he said he was not the 
father of Pearl Callahan, and, of course, we could not make her She- 
She’s daughter when he denied that he was the father of the child. 
We had to go against her. It was pretty hard for us to decide. The 
child was born wedlock. This woman, from what testimony we got 
from witnesses, was a woman of ioose character, and we did not decide 
in favor of Pearl Callahan—anything in favor of Pearl Callahan. It is 
pretty hard for us to decide anything of that kind. 

Mr. MERILLAT. Did you make inquiries to reach the best conclusion 
you could and get all the facts you could? 

Bacon RIND. Yes, sir. 


There are no Indian fea- 


PEARL CALLAHAN, 


Pearl Callahan is the daughter of Amanda S. Gussman, formerly 
Mrs. Callahan, nee Laninger, a white woman now living in Kansas City 
Kans. Mrs. Callahan, N clandestine relations with Indians and 
whites, became pregnant; while in this condition, on November 28, 
1894, she married one Callahan, a white man, and Pearl was born at 
her mother’s house north of Tulsa, Cherokee Nation, July 10, 1895, 
during this wedlock, and from there went to live, with the child, in 
Kansas. Callahan and she were divorced six years after the birth of 
the girl, and she married Gussman, another white man. She claims 
that an Osage named She-she seduced her and is the father of Pearl. 
She and the child are not living among the Osages, and have not since 
the aia was born, and have no intention so to do if the child is 
enrolled. 

She-she spores before the council and denied that he is the father 
of the applicant, and stated that one summer day he found an Indian 
in the act of haying intercourse with Amanda, and that he also that 
night and afterwards had relations with her, with her consent; and 
that one Miles, former agent for the Osages, persuaded him to make 
an affidayit in Pearl Callahan’s behalf on porom of $5, with the 
promise of a further payment, and that the lands and money of Pearl 
would go to him. One witness testified before the council that Amanda, 
when a girl, kept company with a number of Indians and white men, 
and N esbeted with a Cherokee Indian she e ed to marry, and that 
this Cherokee and Amanda went to lonely p ces ges 5 and stayed 
long times ; that the witness has seen this Cherokee often with her, and 
to hug her; also, that Amanda had asked witness to marry her; that 
her reputation at that time was generally bad. This latter testimony 
was corroborated by another witness, for whom Amanda worked and on 
whose place she lived. 

After having these promiscuous relations Amanda married Callahan, 
and the child Pearl was born during wedlock. 

Further, the evidence shows that intercourse with She-she occurred in 
the summer time; that She-she was sleeping on the porch of Amanda’s 
house that night; that Amanda was married November 28 to Callahan, 
and Pearl was born July 10, seven and one-half months after marriage. 

From this evidence it would appear most unlikely and improbable 
that She-she is the father of the child. A prominent member of the 
council, who has known She-she all his life, told the council, in dis- 
cussing the case, that She-she had been married, to his knowledge, three 
times to three different women; that none of these women bore him 
children. In this and other cases of illegitimacy the council has also 
based its action on information it has gained outside of the evidence, 
and from the nature of the cases the council has more information than 
the record oses. 

Extracts of records, correspondence, and statements of Kappler & 
Merillat, as attorneys, against Pearl Callahan : 


[Copy of letter from the Commissioner of Indian Afairs to the Sec- 
retary, dated July 15, 1908.] 
Jorx 15, 1908. 


The honorable SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


Sin: The office has the honor to acknowledge the receipt, by depart- 
mental reference of June 29, 1908, of a letter dated May 14, from 
Hon. Moses E. CLAPP, chairman of the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs, who refers to Senate resolution No. 70, Sixtieth Congress, first 
session, 3 for the enrollment of 37 persons as members of the 
Osage Tribe of Indians, and says, in effect, that some 5 was 
taken before the committee from which it appeared that possibly the 
Osage national council had overlooked some matters in connection with 
some of the persons named in the resolutions, and might, should the 
eases be again submitted, with additional evidence, reach a different 
conclusion, and that it would be very agreeable to the committee, should 
the department see fit, to submit in the cases to the national 
council for a reconsideration. He adds that he would appreciate it 
should a report be made on the cases by the opening of the next session 
of Congress. 

There is inclosed, also for your consideration, a letter dated July 10, 
1908, from Messrs. Kappler & Merillat, attorneys representing the ge 
Tribe in these cases, who say that they see no areae whatever for 
referring the applications of all the persons named in the Senate reso- 
lution to the national council; that more than 25 out of the 37 appli- 
cants would come within the decision of Assistant Attorney General 
Vendevanter in the Banks case (26 L. D., 71), being children born to 

nts after the latter had separated from the tribe; that Mr. 
ferillat, of the firm, will be at the Osage Agency this month and will 
meet the tribal council and consider with it the matter of Senate resolu- 
tion No. 70; and that they ask a stay of proceedings until he shall 
have opportunity to submit the case to the national council. 

After carefully considering the letter of Hon. Moses E. CLAPP, it is 
thought that these cases should again be remanded to the Osage Indian 
agent for further investigation, to the end that he may give both parties 
to the controversy ample opportunity to submit such additional or 
newly discovered evidence as they may desire. To this end proper 
instructions to the United States Indian agent of the Osage ney 
have been preparen, and are submitted herewith for your consideration 

‘oval, 
rae nce regan that the objection of Messrs. ere pe & Merillat would 
warrant a stay of proceed „ or that the decision named in their 
letter would justify keyg 7 majority of the cases and sending only 
those which are said not to affected by it. As heretofore indicated, 
the office is strongly of the opinion that all the cases should be re- 


manded to the agent for further investigation and submission to the 
tribal council, to the end that the reques: of the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs may be properly complied with and a full report made 
8 the next a on of Congress. 

ery y. SIR Vis APISAI 

s 5 Acting Commissioner, 


E. H. 
July —, 1908. 
Approved: 


Assistant Secretary. 


Re deposition in the matter of the application of Pearl Callahan for 
enrollment, etc. : 

Testimony of She-she, taken before 8. R. Criswell, a notary public in 
and for Orage County, Okla., to be used in the aboye matter: Said 
testimony being taken in the presence of the nage national council, 
there being present the principal chief and the me rs of the council; 
Ret Millard, United States Indian agent: Charles J. Kappler and Pres- 
ton A. Shinn, representing the e Tribe of Indians; T. J. Leahy 
and L. J. Miles, representing Pearl UHahan, the applicant, 

Testimony of To-wah-e-he: On first being duly sworn to state the 
truth, the whole truth, and noth but the truth, he testified as fol- 
lows, his eviđence being interpreted by Harry Koplay, interpreter for 
the Osage council: 

(Testimony taken on November 14-16 and 17, 1908.) 

Testimony of Me-she-to-Moie: Said testimony, taken in the presence 
of the Osage council, there bein; resent 8 chief and the 


members of the council; Ret ard, Unit States Indian agents 
Charles J. Kepner and Preston A. Shinn, representing the Osage bè 
of Indians; T. J. Leahy and L. J. Miles, representing the applicant, 


Pearl Callahan. 


[Copy of K. & M. letter of Dec. 11, 1909, to Senator Clapp.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December II, 1909. 
Hon. Moses E. CLAPP, 


Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, United States Senate. 


Dran Senator: We recently requested that Senate bill No. 1978, 
roviding for the enrollment of certain persons as members of the 

yeas arine of Indians be referred to the Secretary of the Interior 
‘or repor’ 

In this connection we wish to state that as Sant attorneys we de- 
sire to be heard by the committee when this bill is taken up for 
consideration, as the bill itself, and ater the way it is worded, 
does a great injustice to the Osage Tribe of Indians, in that it at- 
tempts to take hundreds of thousands of dollars from these Indians 
without their consent and in direct violation of the agreement made 
5 the United States with these Indians, and because it will upset 
the segregation already made of their funds as provided for in the 
allotment act of 1906. If such a large sum of money should thus be 
taken out of Osage current funds which Ss provided for school, 
agency, and emergency purposes it would seriously cripple the service. 

e believe that we can convince the committee that an adverse rt 
should be made thereon, and that the action of the council, the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, and of the Secretary of the Interior, after 
— — an hearings in unanimously rejecting these claims, should 
S 


Yo yery respectfully, KAPPLER & MERILULAT, 
8 DF Osage National Attorneys, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 17, 1912. 
Hon. THERON AKIN, 
House of Representatives. A 
Sin: In partial compliance with your uest of April 15, 1912, ad- 
dressed to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, there are inclosed copies 
of contracts and proposed contracts entered into with Kappler & 
Merillat, of this city, and Indian tribes named below: 
Crow Indians, February 21, 1910, not approved. 
Crow Indians, March 40? 1910, not approved. 
Pawnee Indians, June 20. 1909, not approved. ' 
Pawnee Indians, June:7, 1910, not approved. 
Osage Tribe, March 28, 1910, approved by department May 24, 1910, 
for a term beginning April 9, 1910, and ending April 8, 1912. 
Os: Tribe, in connection with Adair and Vann case in the Court 
450 Claims, September 6, 1906, approved by department September 24, 
6 


1906. 

Osage Tribe, Caan civilization fund, April 15, 1908, approved 
by department ha 6, 1908. 

pamana Tribe, ptember 12, 1910, approved by department March 
18, 1911. 

There is also inclosed a copy of resolution adopted by the National 

Council of the Creek Nation on November 5, 1908, authorizing the 
mployment of Butler & Vale and Kappler & Merillat to represent that 
tri which resolution was never submitted to the President for his 
approval, and under which no contract was made. 

The other papers requested by you will be gotten together as soon 
as possible, and it is expected that the department will be able to send 
them 1 5 vou on om 18th instant. . 

espectfully, AMS, 
7: First Assistant Secretary. 


Know all men by these presents: That this contract, executed and 
approved in the manner prescribed in sections 2103 to 2106, both in- 
oeira of the Reyised Statutes of the United States, is made by and 
between the Osage Nation of Indians, acting through its assistant 
principal chief, and pursuant to a resolution adopted by the council of 
the Osage Nation in session assembled at Pawhuska, State of Oklaho 
the residence of said assistant principal chief bein 
Pawhuska, in the State of Oklahoma, party of the first part, and the 
firm of Kappler & Merillat, peg og Poe tres Charles J. 28 one ot 
said firm, said firm of Kappler & Merillat being composed of Charles J. 
Kappler and Charles H. Merillat, whose residence each is in the city 
of Washin on, D. C., and the occupation of each of whom is that of 
attorney at law, and which firm is the peny of the second part. 

The pu se for which this contract is made is to secure the services 
of the pa of the second part as 9 2 (4 and counselors at law for 
the Osage Nation; the special thing or things to be done under this 
contract by the parties of the second part is to represent said nation 
as attorneys before the executive departments and the Congress of the 


in the town o 
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United States at Washington, the courts of the United States, and else- 


where if oceasion may arise, in all proceedings relating to the tribal 
rolls, lands, or funds in which said nation may be interested, and any 
and all matters of a material or tribal nature wherever the same may 
arise or be pending. 

This contract is to run from the 9th day of April, 1910, until the 
9th day of ril, 1912. 

The fee to paid to the parties of the second part in full for their 


and the perry, of the first pat has employed, and by these posenu 
dork agi „ the parties o Osage 
ation 


where if necessary, as attorneys for said nation for the sole 3 of 
protecting and conserving the rights of said Osage Nation of Indians 
th 


part here! 
es of the second perk full pawer and authority in the premises, 
the subject matter of 
soever that may be necessary and lawful in the defense, protection, and 
conservation of the rights of said Osage Nation, and to sign and exe- 


pursuance of the authority of this. contract. 

The D gees of the second part hereby accept the employment. herein 
set forth and provided for on the terms and conditions herein set forth, 
and agree they will to the best of their ability do and perform the 
services stipulated and required by this contract. 

Witness our hands and seals this 28th day of March, A. D. 1910, and 
executed in quadruplicate. 


THE Osacre NATION OP INDIANS, 
l J N 3 Principal Chief. 
asistan 8 

LSNAL. I KAPPLER & MERILLAT, 


8 By CHARLES J. KAPPLER 
Witnesses: 


Harry Koupay. 
Preston A. SHINN. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTEEIOR,, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., May 20, 1910: 
The within contract is hereby approved on condition that the attor- 
neys shall attend to all legal matters pertaining to the affairs of the 
Ouse Nation, except its claim. against the United States known as the 
1 fund,” for a term commencing April 9, 1910, and ending 
pı 
; R. G. VALENTINE, Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
May 24, 1910. 
The within contſhet is approved for the term of two years. 
5 R. A. BALLINGER, 
Secretary. 
Stare OF OKLAHOMA, County of Tulsa, ss: 


party of the first part, and by Charles J. Kappler, a member of the firm 
of Ra tt, Tn ` 


g 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States; and that said contract 
was signed aud executed for the p and consideration therein 
stated and set forth by the said Fred kout and the said Charles J. 
Kappler, who are personally well known to me, and who nh omnes before 
me at chambers in the city of Tulsa, in the State of Oklahoma, on the 
28th day of March, 1910. 
L. M. Pon, Judge. 


STATE OF OKLAHOMA, County of Tulsa, ss: 


I, W. W. Stuckey, clerk of the district court, hereby 
L. M. Poe, whose genuine nature is subscribed to the foregoing 


10. 
[span]. W. W. Stuckey, Olerk. 


Washington, D. O., May 21, 1910. 


Mr. LAWLER: I think the conditions set forth in the Indian Office re- 
port call for approval of the contract as executed for the term of two 


ears. 
7 The It tion spoken of can not be ended in one year and much of it 
will be only fairly started. 2 


It is important that action be taken at once, because of necessity for 
proceedings in the oil-royalty matters. 


* OSAGE INDIAN AGENCY, 
Pawhuska, Okla., September 14, 1906. 


by Ne-kah-wah-she-tun-kah, principal chief of the 
plained the contents thereof to him fully, and am ed that he 


understood the same thoroughly. 
Harny Konrax, Interpreter. 


Osaan INDIAN AGENCY, 
Pawhuska, Okla., September 14, 1906. 

I, Ret Millard, United States Indian agent for Osage Agency, hereby 
certify on honor that the foregoing is true and correct to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, ‘ 

Ret MILLARD, 
United States Indian Agent. 
OSAGE INDIAN AGENCY, 
Pawhuska, Okla., September 14, 1906. 


Know all men by these presents, that this contract, executed and 
5 in the manner prescribed in sections 2103 to 2106, both in- 
clusive, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and in pursuance 
of provisions. contained in the act of Congress approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States June 21, 1906, making appropriations for the 
expenses of the Indian service for the fiscal year, made by and 

een the Osage Nation of Indians, acting through its principal 
chief and pursuant to a resolution adopted by the Council of Osage 
Nation in session assembled at Pawhuska, Territory of Oklahoma, pariy 
of the first part, and the firm of Kappler & Merillat, acting throu 
Charles J. Kappler, one of the said firm, said firm of Kappler & Merill- 
lat being composed of Charles J. Kappler and Charles H. Merillat, 
whose residence each is in the city of Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, and the occupation of each of whom is of attorney at law, 
and which firm is the pa of the second part. 

The purpose for which contract is made is to secure the services 
of the party of the second part as attorneys and counselors at law 
for 3 Nation ; the gener thing to be done under this. contract 
by the es of the second. part is to t said nation as attor- 
neys in the Court of Claims of the United States, and elsewhere if occa- 
sion may arise, and to defend said Osage Nation against a claim pre- 
ferred against them in said Court of Claims by the executor or admine 
istrator of the estates of Clement N. Vann and William P. Adair for 
alleged services to the nation in defeating a treaty, commonly known 
as the Drum Creek treaty, and in protecting the interests of the 
nation in the matter of the sale of certain of their lands in Kansas. 

This contract is to run from the 6th day of September, 1906, until 
the 31st day of December, 1908, and until said claim by the estates. of 
Messrs. Vann and Adair is brought to a final determination in the 


courts, 

The fee to be paid to the parties of the second part in full for their 
services under the contract shall be as follows: A total fee of $5,000, 
of which the sum of $1,000 shall be paid as a retainer within 60 da 
from the signing of this contract and the approval of the same by .the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the balance on the final 15 ent of the 
Court Claims in the event said claim shall be wholly defeated. In 
case the claim shall be pong f defeated, then the Secretary of the 
Interior shall pay the parties of the second part such portion of the 

4,000 in his opinion, the services. rend were reasonably worth. 
case the claim is allowed against the Osage Nation, then the parties 
of the second part shall receive no part of the $4,000. 

The scope and authority for the execution of this contract are set 
forth in act of Con coe known as the Indian appro- 

ation act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, approved by the 

dent of the United States June 21, 1906, and by virtue of and 
under the authority of the act of Congress aforesald the party of the 
first part has employed, and by these presents doth employ, the parties 
of the second t to represent said Os Nation in said Court of 
Claims of the United States, and elsewhere if n „as attorneys for 
said nation for the sole purpose of defending said nation st the 
claims of the estates of rs. Vann and Adair aforesaid, and for 
the compensation aforesaid, hereby giving to said attorneys, parties 
of the second part, full power and authority in the premises, the spe- 
cial subject of this contract, to do and perform all things whatsoever 
that may be n and lawful in the defense of the said Osage Na- 
tion against said claim of the estates of said Messrs. Vann and Adair, 
and to sign and execute all papers that may be i pm on behalf of 
said nation, hereby ratifying and confirming all the lawful acts of said 
attorneys done in 8 of the authority of this contract. 

The parties, of the second part hereby accept the employment herein 
set forth and 3 for by the terms and conditions herein set forth, 
and agree that they will to the best of their ability do and perform the 
services stipulated and required by this contract. 

Witness our hands and seals, this 6th day of September, 1906, and 
executed in triplicate. 

Tue OsaGE NATION or INDIANS. 


SBAL. Nu&-KAH-WAH-SHE-TUN-KAH (his x mark), 
SBAL. : Principal Chief. 
SEAL. KAPPLER & MERILLAT, 

CHARLES J. Krrinn. 


Witness to all marks: 
Frank B. Burrorp, 
THOMAS MOSIER:. 


TERRITORY OF OKLAHOMA, United States of America, ss: 


I, Bayard T. Hainer, one of the judges of the Fourth District Court 
for the Ternita of Oklahoma, do hereby certify that the above con- 
tract was executed before me on the 6th day of September, 1906, by 
Ne-kah-wah-she-tun-kah as principal chief of the Osage Nation of In- 
dians and acting for said nation pursuant to a resolution of the coun- 
cil of said nation, party of the first part, and by Charles J. Kappler, a 
member of the firm of Kappler & Merillat, acting for said firm, in my 
presence; that the interested es therein are the Osage Nation, 
which, is 5 by the said Ne-kah-wah-she-tun-kah, who is the 
principal chief of the said nation, and the firm of Kappler & Merillat, 
attorneys, of the city of Washington, D. C.; that the parties present 
were the said Ne-kah-wah-she-tun-kah and the said Charles J. Kappler, 
of the said firm of Kappler & Merillat; that the source and extent of 
the authority claimed by the said CORRAL part to make said con- 
tract was and is a resolution of the Osage Nation of Indians and the 
act of Congress making ene for the Indian service for the 
fiscal. year ending June 30, 1907, approved by the President of the 
United States June 21, 1906, as set forth in said contract; and that 
said contract was signed and executed for the purpose and considera- 
tion therein stated and set forth by the said Ne-kah-wah-she-tun-kah 
and the said Charles J. Kappler, who are personally well known to me 
and who. a . before me at the courthouse in the city of Guthrie, 
in the Te ry of Oklahoma, on the 6th day of September, 1906. 

Bayard T. Harner, District Judge. 
TERRITORY OF OKLAHOMA, United States of America, 8s: 


Charles L. Watson, clerk, by E. N. Yates, d. clerk, of the United 
States Court of the Fourth Judicial District, Oklahoma Territory, hereby 
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certify that Bayard T. Hainer, whose genuine signature is subscribed The 


to the soregoing ficate, was at the time of signing the same justice 
of said court, duly commissioned and qualified. 
Witness my hand and the seal of said court this Sth day of Septem- 


ber, 1906, 
CHARLES L. Watson, 
Clerk, 
By E. N. YATES, 
Deputy Clerk United States Court. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


The within contract is hereby approved. 


Commissioner. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
Approved. 


Secretary. 


INTERPRETER’S CERTIFICATE. 


I, Harry Kohpay, hereby certify that I am the official interpreter of 
the Osage Nation; that I fully and 8 explained the foregoing 
contract to the Osage Business Committee or Council before the signing 
and sealing thereof, and am fully satisfied that they clearly underst 
the nature of said contract and all the terms thereof before authorizin; 
the principal chief, Ne-kah-wah-she-tun-kah, to execute the same for an 
on behalf of the Osage Nation; and that I witnessed the signing and 
sealing thereof on the part of said Ne-kah-wah-she-tun-kah this 6th day 
of September, 1906. 

Harry Koupay, Interpreter. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, J. F. A., 
Washington, D. C., September 20, 1906. 
The within contract is hereby approved. 
C. F. LARRABEE, 
Acting Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, E. S. W., 
Washington, D. C., September 23, 1906. 
Approved. 
Tuos. Tyan, Acting Secretary. 


Know all men by these presents: That this contract, executed and 
Spproved in the manner prescribed in sections 2103 to 2106, both in- 
clusive, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, is made by and 
between the Osage Nation of Indians, acting 2 a committee of 
three, composed of Te wah e he, Kay Kohpay, and Julian B. Trumbly, 
and pursuant to a resolution adopted by the council of the Osage Nation 
in- session assembled, at Pawhuska, State of Oklahoma, the residence 
of said committee being in the towns of Hominy and Pawhuska, State 
of Oklahoma, party of the first part, and the firm of Kapper & NMerillat, 
acting through Charles J. Kappler, one of said firm, sald firm of Kapp: 
ler & Meriilat being composed of Charles J. Kappler and Charles H. 
Merillat, whose residence each is in the city of Washington, D. C., and 
the IE ne of each of whom is that of attorney at law, and which 
firm is the party of the second part. 

- The purposes for which this contract is made Is to secure the sery- 
ices of the party of the second part as attorneys and counselors at 
law for the Osage Nation; the special thing or things to be done under 
this contract by the parties of the second part is to represent said 
nation as attorneys, and to present to the several branches of the 
Government of the United States the claims of the Osage Nation of 
Indians for moneys claimed to be due to said Osage Nation by the 
United States on an accounting between them under treaty stipulations 


and the party of the first p 
doth em Ree the parties of the second 
Nation 


giving to said attorneys, parties of the 
mises’; the subject 


es of the second part hereby accept the employment, herein 
set fo and provided for on the terms and conditions herein set forth, 
and agree that they will to the best of their ability do and perform the 
services stipulated and required by this contract. 

Witness our hands and seals this 15th day of April, A. D. 1908, and 


executed in quadruplicate, 
THE OSAGE NATION OF INDIANS, 


SEAL. By To wan E un (his x mark), 
SEAL. Harry Konray, 
SBAL. JULIAN TRUMBLY, 
Committee. 
KAPPLER & MERILLAT, 
[SEAL] By CHARLES J. KAPPLER,. 


Witness to all marks: 
JOSEPH EUFFALOHIDE. 
Preston A. SHINN. 
UNITED STATES oF AMERICA, 
State of Oklahoma, County of Osage, ss: 

I, C. T. Bennett, {nize of the county court for Osage County, and 
State of Oklahoma, do hereby certify that the above contract was exe- 
cuted before me on the 15th day of April, 1908, by To wah e-he, Harry 
Kohpay, and Julian Trumbly, as a committee if seen by the Osage 
national council for that Kane and that said committee is actin; 
for the Osage Nation of Indians pursuant to a resolution of the coun 
of said nation, 
member of the 


rl rg of the said firm of Kappler & Merillat; that the source and 
exten 


Oklahoma, on the 
CT. BENNETT, County Judge. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Oklahoma, County of r 

I, J. D. Thomas, clerk of the county court of County, Okla. 
hereby certify that C. T. Bennett, whose uine JE is subscribed 
to the foregoiag certificate, was at the e of signing the same ime 
of said court, duly commissioned and qualified, and that said court 
a court of record. 7 

Witness my hand and the seal of said court this 15th day of April, 


A. D. 1908. 
J. D. Tuoxas, Clerk, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICH or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

Washington, C., May 6, 1908. 
The within contract is approved on condition that it shall run for a 
period of seven years from the date thereof, and that the consideration 

received shall be as follows: Ten per cent on the amount recovered u 
to and includin 200,000; 5 per cent on all over $200,000 up to fe. 
inclading $600, ; and 2 per cent on all over $600,000, and on the 
further condition that should said attorneys fail to perform all the 
duties required of them under the provisions of their contract of April 
11, 1908, providing for an annual compensation, then both contracts 

are to be canceled as per their agreement dated May 5, 1908. A 

C. F. LAFRABEE, Acting Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, May G, 1908. 
The within contract is approved as indorsed by the Acting Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. 
JAMES RUDOLPH GARFIELD, Secretary. 


May 9, 1908. 


We accept the conditions and modifications designated in the above 
approval by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of 


the Interior. 

[SEAL,] KarpLer & MERILLAT, 

By CHARLES J. KAPPLER. 

Know all men by these presents: That this contract, executed and 
approved pursuant to the provisions of act approved June 22, 1910, en- 
titled “An act authorizing the Omaha Tribe of Indians to submit claims 
to the Court of Claims, and also pursuant to other provisions of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States relating to contracts between In- 
dian tribes and attorneys, is made by and between the Omaha Tribe of 
Indians, acting throu a committee of three, com of Simeon 
Hallowell, Henry Morris, and Harry Lyon, and pursuant to a resolution 
adopted by the council of the Omaha Tribe session assembled at 
Omaha Agency, State of Nebraska, the residence of sald committee 
being in the county of Thurston, State of Nebraska, party of the first 
art, and the firm of Kappler Merillat, actin throu Charles H. 
Meriuat one of said firm, said firm of Kagnes Merillat being com- 
posed of Charles J. Ka pler and Charles H. Merillat, whose residence 
each is in the city of Washington, D. C., and Hiram Chase, of Il'ender, 
Nebr., and the 5 of each of whom is that of attorney at law, 
and which firm of appler & Merillat and the said Hiram Chase are 
the parties of the second part. x 
The purposes for which this contract is made is to secure the services 
of the parties of the second part as attorneys and counselors at law 
for the Omaha Tribe of Indians in the matter of claims referred to the 
Court of Claims, the special thing or things to be done under this con- 
tract by the parties of the second part is to represent said tribe as at- 
torneys and to present to the several branches of the Government of the 
United States, and especially the Court of Claims, pursuant to the 
provisions of the aforesaid act approved June 22, 1910, the claims of 


the Omaha Tribe of Indians for moneys claimed to be de to said Omaha 
Tribe by the United States on an accounting between them under treaty 
stipulations, the said moneys to be obtained from and paid out of the 
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Treasury of the United States as justly due by the United States to 
gaid Omaha Tribe of Indians. 

This contract is to be in force from September 12, 1910, for the period 
of two gonne or until matters and things hereinbefore set forth arising 
under the provisions of treaties are determined and concluded. 

The fee to be paid to the perne of the second part in full for their 
services under the contract shall be as follows: That should the parties 
of the second part recover from the Government of the United States 
for the party of the first part, the Omaha Tribe of Indians, any mone 
claimed to be due from the Enited States to the party of the first part, 
then there shall be paid to the parties of the second part, out of the 
amount of said 8 10 per cent of the sum recovered, of which 
Kappler & Merillat shall receive two-thirds and Hiram Chase one-third 
as compensation for the services rendered and money recovered, and in 
event no recovery is made, then the parties of the second part shall re- 
celve nothing for their services. ourt costs shall be rne by the 
Oniaha Tribe of Indians, but all other expenses shall be borne by par- 
ties of the second part. = 

This contract is made by virtue of and under the authority of the 
act of Congress authorizing the e Coan of attorneys by the In- 
dians, and of the act aforesaid 3 June 22, 1910, and the party 
of the first pers has employed and by these prc ents doth employ the 

arties of the second part to represent said Omaha Tribe before the 

‘ourt of Claims and elsewhere, if necessary, as attorneys for said tribe 
for the sole purpose of presenting the money claims or demands against 
the United States, as hereinbefore set forth and for the compensation 
aforesaid, the parties hereto of the first part hereby giving to said at- 
torne, the parties of the second pert, full power and authority in the 
premises, the subject matter of this contract, to do and perform all 
things whatsoever that may be necessary and lawful in the Mado deg 
of the claims of said Omaha Tribe aforesaid, and to sign and execute al 

pers that may be required on behalf of said tribe, hereby ratifying 
and 5 all the lawful acts of saitl attorneys done in pursuance 
of the authority of this contract. 

The parties of the second part hereby accept the employment herein 
set forth and provided for on the terms and conditions herein set forth, 
and agree that they will to the best of their ability do and perform the 
services stipulated and required by this contract. 

Witness our hands and seals this 12th day of September, A. D. 1910, 
and executed in quadruplicate, 

LSkaL. J Tue OMAHA TRIBE OF INDIANS, 
By Simeon HALLOWELL. 

HENRY MORRIS. 
Harry LYON. 


Hinau CHASE, 
KAPPLER & MERILLAT, 
By CHARLES H. MERILLAT. 


UNITED Srarxs OF AMERICA, 
State of Nebraska, County of Thurston, ss: 

I, Frank Flynn, judge of the county court for Thurston County, State 
of Nebraska, do hereby certify that the above contract was executed 
before me on the 12th day of September, 1910, by Simeon Hallowell, 
Henry Morris, and Harry Lyon, as a committee appointed by the Omaha 
tribal council for that purpose, and that sald committee is acting for 
the Omaha Tribe of Indians pursuant to a resolution of the council of 
said tribe, party of the first part, and by Charles H. Merillat, a member 
of the firm of Kappler & Merillat, acting for said firm, and by Hiram 
Chase in my presence ; that the intereste: rties therein are the Omaha 
Tribe, which is represented by Simeon Hallowell, Henry Morris, and 


Harry Lyon, who are the committee appointed by the council of the 
said Omaha Tribe, and the firm of Kappler & Merillat, attorneys of the 
city of Washington, D. C., and Hiram Chase, attorney of the State of 


Nebraska; that the parties present were said Simeon Hallowell, Henry 
Morris, and Harry Lyon and the said Charles H. Merillat, of the said 
firm of Kappler & Merillat, and sald Hiram Chase; that the source and 
extent of the authority claimed by the contracting parties was and is 
the act of Congress approved June 22, 1910, and any other laws of the 
United States fs applicable; and that said contract was signed and exe- 
cuted for the purpose and consideration therein stated and set forth b 
the said Simeon Hallowell, Henry Morris, and Harry Lyon and the sal 
Charles H. Merillat and the said Hiram Chase, who are ght egret well 
known to me and who appeared before me at chambers the town of 
Pender, in the State of Nebraska, on the 12th day of September, A. D. 
1910. 
[sean] 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Nebraska, County of Thurston, ss: 

I, Frank Flynn, ju of the county court of Thurston County, Nebr., 
hereby certify that as judge of said court I am the ex officlo clerk of the 
same, and that Frank Flynn, whose 8 signature is subscribed to 
the foregoing certificate, was at the time of signing the same the duly 
elected and qualified judge of said county court, and that said court by 
the laws of Nebraska is a court of record. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the said county court this 12th day 
of September, 1910. 

[SEAL.] 


FRANK FLYNN, County Judge. 


FRANK FLYNN, 
Judge and ex oficio Clerk of the County 
Court of Thurston County, Nebr. 


Know all men by these presents: That this agreement, made and 
entered into at Pawnee, Okla., on_this the 29th day of June, 1909, b 
and between the Pawnee Tribe of Indians, of Oklahoma, acting throug 
a committee of five, composed of Julius Ceasar, John Louwalk, Hawk 
Norman, John Box, and Robert Taylor, a inted by a resolution, hereto 
attached, adopted by the Indians comprising the Pawnee Tribe, assem- 
bled at Pawnee, State of Oklahoma, parties of the first part, and Kap- 
pler & Merillat (Charles J. Kappler and Charles H. Merillat), attorneys 
at law, with an office at Washington, D. C., parties of the second part: 

Witnesseth that the parties of the first part have retained and em- 
ployed, and do hereby retain and employ, the said Kappler & Merillat 
as the attorneys for the Indians composing the Pawnee Tribe of Indlans 
20 prepare, present, and prosecute to final determination any and all 
claims, business, and other matters in which the various persons com- 
prising the Pawnee Tribe of Indians have an interest against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

The special things to be done under this contract by the parties of 
the second part are to represent said Pawnee Indians as attorneys and 

ents and to present to the courts of the United States, or before any 
of the departments of the Government, or before the committees of Con- 
gress, or before any officer, commission, conyention, or tribunal author- 
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ized to take cognizance thereof, any and all claims or business of any 
kind whatsoever which the Indians comprising the Pawnee Tribe have 
against the Government of the United States, said claims including, 
among others, moneys received by the United States from the sale of 
lands formerly belonging to the Pawnee Indians in Oklahoma to settlers 
at $2.50 pa acre, and for which the Government accounted to the 
Pawnees in the sum of only $1.25 per acre; for annual or perpetual 
annuities due to the Pawnees under treaty stipulations with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and which, it Is claimed by the Pawnee 
Indians, were never received by the tribe in the amounts and accordin; 
to the stipulations and the treaties between the Pawnees and the Unite 
States; indemnification to the Pawnee Indfans for lands erroneously 
excluded by the boundary survey of the Pawnee Reservation in the State 
of Nebraska, whereby an accounting was made to the Pawnee Indians 
for less than the total number of acres to which they had claim in the 
State of Nebraska; for claims against the United States for expenses 
incurred in the removal of the Pawnee Tribe of Indians from Nebraska 
and their establishment in the Indian Territory; the settlement of the 
account as to the capitalization by the United States to certain per- 
tual annuities due to the Pawnee Tribe of Indians under treaty stipu- 
ations; the investigation fully of any and all matters between the 
Pawnee Tribe of Indlans and the Government of the United States, to 
the end that the Pawnee Indians may be fully advised as to whether or 
not their treaty stipulations haye been complied with and whether or 
not there is any money due to or any legal claims of the Pawnee Tribe 
of Indians against the United States, the contention of the Pawnee 
Tribe of Indians being that on a full and careful accounting there is a 
considerable sum of money due to them; and for any end all other sery- 
ives of any. kind that the Pawnee Tribe of Indians may reasonabl 
peraire of said attorneys as to their business relations with the Unit 
ates. 
This contract shall be in force from the 29th day of June, 1909, to 
the Ist day of January, 1918. š 
The fee to be paid to the parties of the second part in full for their 
services shall be a retainer of $5,000, to be paid within a reasonable 
time from the signing of this contract, either out of the tribal funds 
of the Pawnee Tribe of Indians or by subscription or payment by the 
members comprising the Pawnee Tribe of Indians, and a sum of money 
to be hereafter fixed after there shall be ascertained the probable extent 
of the claims of the Pawnee Indians against the United States, not. 
however, to exceed 20 per cent of all moneys which may be recovered 
by or obtained for the Pawnee Indians by or through the pare of the 
second part and which may be by the Government of the United States 
ordered paid out to the citizens of the Pawnee Tribe of Indians or to 
be placed to the credit of the Pawnee Tribe of Indians, or Individual 
members or citizens thereof, on account of the matters and things the 
subject matter of this contract; the said sum of $5,000 herein provided 
for as a retainer to be first deducted from any moneys which may be- 
come due under the contingent clause of this contract to said attorneys; 
no compensation other than this retainer to be paid to said attorneys 
except contingent upon the successful prosecution by said crater ie of 
claims of the Pawnee Tribe of Indians against the Government of the 
United States. ° 
It is understood and agreed between the partion to this contract that 
12 reason of said contract the parties of the second part shall have a 
lien to the extent of the sum or sums agreed to be paid by this contract 
to the parties of the second part on all moneys appropriated for or 
placed to the credit af the Pawnee Tribe of Indians, or the individual 
Members thereof, on account of the matters and things the subject 
matter of this contract, and that the parties of the second part shall be 
copartners to the extent of the fees agreed to be paid them hereby or 
by_any modification hereof in the fund or funds herein referred to. 
Witness our hands and seals this 29th day of June, 1909, and exe- 
cuted in triplicate, i 
JULIUS CRASAR. * 
Hawk (his x mark) NORMAN. 
JOHN is x mark) LouWALK, 
Joun (his x mark) Box. 
ROBERT (his x mark) TAYLOR. 
Karren & MERILLAT, 
By CHARLES J. KAPPLER. 


[SEAL] 


Witnesses : 
Stacy MATLACK, 
JAMES R. MURIE. 


Resolved by the Jour confederate bands of the Pawnee Tribe of In- 
dians in open council assembled, at the regular meeting place of said 
tribe in Pawnee County, Okla., on the 29th day of June, 1909, That we 
do hereby authorize and direct the employment of Kappler & Merillat, 
attorneys of Washington, D. C., as the true and lawful attorneys of the 
Pawnee Tribe of Indians in all matters before the Government of the 
United States relating to claims, demands, debts, and accounts or other 
matters whatsoever, which the Pawnee Tribe of Indians has or may here- 
after have against the Government of the United States; and we agree 
in consideration of the acceptance of a contract by Kappler & Merillat 
as attorneys for the Pawnee Tribe of Indians to pay to said Kappler 
& Merillat a fee or compensation of $5,000 as a retainer and a sum 
to be hereafter fixed, but not in any event to exceed 20 per cent, out 
of any moneys which may be recovered from the Government of the 
United States by or ae said Kappler & Merillat as our attorneys, 
sald retainer of $5,000 to first deducted, however, out of any moneys 
due on contingent account. The retainer of $5,000 shall be pala within 
a reasonable time from the signing of a contract, and we desire and 
direct that the same shall be paid out of any money in the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the Pawnee Tribe of Indians or 
out of our annual annuities. And the Pawnee Tribe of Indians hereby 
appas Julius Ceasar, John Loowaek, Hawk Norman, John Box, and 
Rol Taylor as delegates and attorneys of the tribe to enter into and 
sign a contract in behalf of the tribe with said Kappler & Merillat; and 
that, further, the chiefs of the several bands of Pawnee Indians are 
authorized to sign this resolution as evidence of the adoption of the 
same by the Pawnee Tribe of Indians in open council assembled. 

In witness whereof we, the chiefs of the four bands of the Pawnee 
reps oy anaana have hereunto set our hands this 29th day of June, 


Roam (his x mark) CHIEF, 
Gro. Goop (his x mark) Fox. 
Sporrep Horse (his x mark) CHIEF. 
JosmpH HOWELL. 
Sracx MATLACK. 
James R. MURIE. 
We, the headmen and members of the Pawnee Tribe of Indians, cer- 
tify that we have read or had interpreted to us the resolution attached 
hereto, adopted by the Pawnee Tribe of Indians in open council assembled 
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on the 29th day of June, 1909, and understand the same ; that we ratify 
the action of the chiefs of the four bands of the Pawnee Tribe of Indians 
in Mente sais resolution, and in testimony thereof attach our signa- 


tures to this paper. 

EcHo (his x wri HAWKE. 
WALEAM REDENY (his x mark) ICE. 
Carr. (his x mark) Jim. 
Leaning (his x mark) Fox. 
CHARLIE (his x mark) Eavs. 

Sracy Marxtack. 

James R. MURIE, 


STATE OF OKLAHOMA, County of „ 88: 


I, II. T. Conley, judge of the county court, said court being a court 
of record, do hereby officially certify that the aforesaid agreement was 
executed in ay rns at Pawnee, Okla., on the 30th day of June, 
1909, and tha e interested parties thereto, as stated to me at the 
time and place of execution, are the members of the Pawnee Tribe of 
Indians, residing at Pawnee, Okla., of the one part, and Kappler & 
e Atton at law, residing at Washington, D. C., of the other 
art ; t the same was executed on the part of said Indians by 
ulius Ceasar, John Loowaek, Hawk Norman, John Box, and Robert 
Taylor, and by the said Kappler & Merillat, the said parties severally 
being personally present before me at the time of executing the same; 
and that the source and extent of the authority claimed for meng 
said agreement is contained in certain resolutions passed by sai 
Indians in open council on the 29th day of June, 1909, a copy of which 
is attached to said agreement. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand officially at Pawnee, 
ea 1 the 30th day of June, A. D. 1909. 
SEAL. 


H. T. CONLEY, 
County Judge. 


I, Daniel T. Wright, a judge of a court of record, namely, the 
oy pes Court of the District of Columbia, hereby certify that on the 
22d day of July, 1909, Charles J. Kappler, on behalf of the law firm 
of Kappler & Merillat, executed in triplicate in my presence the fore- 
going agreement between the Pawnee be of Indians and Kappler & 

erillat, attorneys at law, of Washington, D. C.; that, as stated to 
me, the parties to said agreement were Julius Ceasar, John Loowack, 
Hawk Norman, John Box, and Robert Taylor, as representatives of 
the Pawnee Tribe of Indians, and Kappler & Merillat, attorneys as 
aforesaid; that at the time of the execution of this certificate Charles 
J. NN was present, and being personally well known to me exe- 
cu 


said agreement. 
DANIEL T. WRIGHT, [SBAL.] 
Justice Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
Lone Chief (his x mark); Henry Minthoone (his x mark); 


Thomas Morgan (his x mark); John oses (his x 
mark); New Rider (his x mark); Hawk Norman (his x 
8 mark) ; William Osborne (his x mark); William Riding 
‘In ( Roam Chief (his x mark); War 


is x 3 
Ronwalk (ais x mark); Seeing Eagle (his x mark); 
Mathew Simpson (his x mark) ; reté hooter (his x 
mark); Lester Sun — (his x mark); Robert Tay- 
lor (his x mark); Sam Thomas (his x gee Walking 
{ Sun (his x mark); White Horse (his x marl J; Yellow 
[Calf (his x mark); Brigham Young (his x mark); 
Little e — x mark) ; Lester Platte (his x mark) ; 
‘Ruling His San (his x mark); David Allen (his x 
mark; George Beaver (his x mark); John Box (his x 
mark); Simon Adams (his x mark); Blue Hawk (his x 
mark); Wichita Blaine (his x mark); John Brown 
(his x mark); John Buffalo (his x mark); Harry 

asar (his x mark); Charles Eaves (his x mark); 
Jackson Coosux (his x mark); Fancy Eagle (his x 


mark); Webster Fox (his x mark); Good Eagle {Ris x 
mark); George Good (his x mark); Echo Hawk (his x 
mark); John Haymon 


(his x mark); High Eagle 
x 58 Spotted Horse, chief thts! 
x 


Jim (h 

erp | Fox (his x mark); 
Geor; rk); John Lonwalk {his x 
mark} yE William Mathews 
(his x mark); 


bert Long; 
Fox; William Juslict ; utton ; 
Webster Hyson; John Jake; Dick Smith; U. S. Grant; 
‘Jesse Peters; Linford Smith; Starra Murry; Brome. 
Taylor; Tom Rice; Hiram Jake; Reuben Wilson; 
Louis Matlack; Frank Simpson; Nathaniel Manring’ 
ton; James Bouman ; Stacy Matlack; White Eagle (his 
X Mark); Ezra Tildon (his x mark); Good Eagle (his 
x mark); Thomas Yellow Horse (his x mark); Moses 
Platte (his x mark); Binnie Burus (his x mark); 
Thomas Crow Chief (his x mark); nk Lonwalk 
(his x mark); Robert Hopkins (his x mark); Emmit 
Pearson (his x mark); John alking Sun (his x 
mark); John Little Sun (his x mark); George Hay- 
< mond (his x mark). 
Witnesses to all marks— 
JAMES R. MURIE, 
Stacy MATLACK. 


— 


Iced, By the national council of the Muskogee (Creek) Nation 
8 5 assembled, that Samuel J. Haynes, president pro 
tempore of the house of kings; E. B. Childers, speaker of the house 
of warriors; and M. L. Mott, national attorney, together with one 
member of the house of kings to be appointed by the presiding officer 
of the house of kings and o members of the house of warriors to 
be appointed by the presiding officer of said house, be, and hereby are, 
authorized and directed to enter into a contract in writing on behalf of 
the Creek Nation of Indians with the law firms of Butler & Vale 
(Marion Butler and Josiah M. Vale) and Kappler & Merillat (Charles 
J. Kappler and Charles H. Merillat), both of Washington, D. C., to 
represent the Creek Nation in Le neon | before the courts of the 
United States, and upon appeal before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, or before any of the departments of the Government, or before 
the committees of Congress of the United States, or before any officer, 
commission, convention, or tribunal authorized to take cogn <— 

e 


thereof, the claims of the Creek Nation to compensation from 
United States for land taken unjustly or erroneously from said 


Nation by the United States by reason of 
ade arented by 7 United Bi 


whereby the sal 


Sta 
and also the claims of the Creek Nation of a or the great body 
of individuals or citizens co! g the Creek Nation, who have not 

standard approved value of $1,040 
t the United States for distribution by said United Rtates 
as tru to the members or citizens of the Creek Nation of such 
amount of money as will oe the allotment of to each 
and to give to each citizen thereof allotmen 


citi ts 
basis fixed b e United States, and mone that together will make 
the distribution of lands and moneys to each citizen the same, the 


$1,040. 
That the total fee or iter Be eerie to be paid by the Creek Nation to 
Kappler & Merillat shall be 10 per cent 
of whatever sum or sums of money shall be recovered from the United 
Die and paid to the Creek Nation or to the individual 


Adopted, November 5, 1908. 
E. B. CHILDERS, 
Bpeaker House of Warriors. 
Concurred in, November 5, 1908. een 
Sam. J. HAYNES, 


President pro tempore House of Kings. 
Sam on e 


Approved, November 5, 1908. peat Olar 
Morr TIGER, 
’ Principal Chief. 


Know all men by these presents: That this agreement, made and 
entered into at Pawnee, Orla. on this the 7th day of Take. 1910, b 
and between the Pawnee Tribe of Indians, of Oklahoma, yes Pa 4 
a committee of five, 3 of Roaming Chief, Frank newalk, 
Spotted Horse Chief, Joseph Howell, and Stacy Matlack, appointed by 
a resolution, hereto attached, adopted by the Indians comprising the 
Pawnee Tribe, assembled at Pa State of Oklahoma, parties of the 
first rt, and Kappler & Merillat (Charles J. Ka pler and Charles H. 
Merillat), ere at law, with an office at Washington, D. C., parties 


of the second part, 

Witnesseth: That the parties of the first part have retained and 
employed, and do hereby retain and employ, the said Kappler & 
Merillat as the attorneys for the Indians composing the Pawnee Tribe 
of Indians to prepare, present, and prosecute to final determination 
any and all claims, business and other matters in which the various 
persons comprising the Pawnee Tribe of Indians have an interest, 
against the Government of the United States. 

The special things to be done under this contract by the parties of 
the second part are to represent said Pawnee Indians as attorneys and 
aponta and to present to the courts of the United States, or before any 
of the departments of the Government, or before the committees of 

„or before any officer, commission, convention, or tribal au- 
thor! to take cognizance thereof, any and all claims or business of 
any kind whatsoever which the Indians comprising the Pawnee Tribe 
have against the Government of the United States said claims includ- 
ing, ogy others, moneys received by the United States from the sale 
of lands formerly belonging to the Pawnee Indians in Oklahoma to 
settlers at $2.50 per acre, and for which the Government accounted 
to the Pawnees in the sum of only $1.25 per acre; for annual or per- 

ual annuities due to the Pawnees under treaty stipulations with the 

vernment of the United States and which it is claimed by the 
Pawnee Indians were never received by the tribe in the amounts and 
according to the stipulations and the treaties between the Pawnees and 
the United States; indemnification to the Pawnee Indians for lands 
erroneously excluded by the boundary survey of the Pawnee Reservation 
in the State of Nebraska whereby an accounting was made to the 
Pawnee Indians for less than the total number of acres to which the 
had claim in the State of Nebraska; for claims against the Unit 
States for expenses incurred in the removal of the Pawnee Tribe of 
Indians from Nebraska and their establishment in the Indian Terri- 
tory; the investigation fully of any and all matters between the 
Pawnee Tribe of Indians and the Government of the United States, to 
the end that the Pawnee Indians mg, hs fully advised as to whether 
or not their treaty stipulations have n 8 with, and whether 
or not there is any money due to or any legal claims of the Pawnee 
Tribe of Indians 3 the United Stat the contention of the 
Pawnee Tribe of Indians being that on a fall and careful accountin 
there is a considerable sum of money due to them; and for any and alf 
other services or claims of any k that the Pawnee Tribe of Indians 

reasonably require of said attorneys as to their business relations 
wich e race ebull bet f from the Ist day of J; 9 
is contrac n force m the y an 1911, to 

the 9th day of October, 1918. W 

The fee to be paid to the parties of the second part in full for their 
services shall be a retainer of $5,000, to be paid within a reasonable 
time from the signing of this contract by the Pawnee Tribe of Indians, 
and a sum of money equal to 15 per cent of all moneys which may be 
recovered by or ob ed for the Pawnee Indians by or through the 
arties of the second part and which may be by the vernment of the’ 

nited States ordered paid out to the citizens of the Pawnee Tribe of 
Indians, or to be pla to the credit of the Pawnee Tribe of Indians, 
or individual members or citizens thereof, on account of the matters 
and tiings the subject matter of this contract, the said sum of $5,000 
herein provided for as a retainer to be first deducted from any moneys’ 
which may become due under the contingent clause of this contract to 
said attorneys; no compensation other than this retainer to be paid 
to said attorneys except contingent upon the successful prosecution by 
said attorneys of claims of the Pawnee Tribe of Indians against the 
Government of the United States. 

It is understood and between the parties to this contract that 
by reason of said contract the parties of the second shall have a 
lien to the extent of the sum or sums agreed to be paid by this contract 
to the parties of the second part on all mon appropriated for or 
placed to the credit of the Pawnee Tribe of In or the individual 
members thereof on account of the matters and things the as A 
matter of this contract, and that the parties of the second part s 
be copartners to the extent of the fees agreed to be paid them hereby, 
or by any modification hereof, in the fund or funds herein referred to. 
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Witness our hands and seals this 7th day of June, 1910, and exe- 

cuted in duplicate. 
JAMES R. Mont. 
ALBERT LONG. 
JULIUS CAESAR. 
Ecuo (his x mark) Hawk. 
WILLIAM (his x mark) RIDING IN. 
Hawk (his x mark) NORMAN. 
LIrrin (his x mark) Sun. 


Witness to mark of Echo Hawk, William Riding In, Hawk Norman, 


Little Sun was signed by James Murie at the request of Echo Hawk, 
William Riding In, Hawk Norman, Little Sun.—Julius Caesar and 
Stacy Matlack. 


STATE OF OKLAHOMA, County of . 

I, N. E. MeNeill, judge of the Pawnee 9 court, said court be- 
ing a court of record, do hereby officially certify that the aforesaid 
agreement was executed in my presence at Pawnee, Okla., on the Tth 
day of June, 1910, and that the interested parties thereto, as stated 
to me at the time and place of execution, are the members of the 
Pawnee Tribe of Indians residing at Pawnee, Okla., of the one part, 
and Kappler & Merillat, attorneys at law, residing at Washington, 
D. C., of the other part; that the same was executed on the part of 
said Indians by James R. Murie, Albert Long Julius Ceasar, Echo 
Hawk, William Riding In, Hawk Norman, Roaming Chief, Frank 
Lonewalk, Spotted Horse Chief, Joseph Howell, Stacy Matlock, Sam 
Gover, War Wonwalk, and by the said Kappler & Merillat, the said 
parties severally being rsonally present fore me at the time of 
ee the same; and that the source and extent of the authority 
claimed for making said agreement is contained in certain resolutions 
passed by said Indians in open council on the 6th day of June, 1910, 
a copy of which is attached to said agreement. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand officially at Pawnee, 
Okla., this, the 7th day of June, A. D. 1910. 

LSBAL. J N. E. MCNEILL, Judge. 


— 


Resolved, By the four confederate bands of the Pawnee Tribe of 
Indians in open council assembled at the regular meeting place of said 
tribe in Pawnee County, Okla., on the 6th oy of June, 1910: That 
we do hereby authorize and direct the employment of Kappler & 
Merillat, attorneys of Washington, D. C., as the true and lawful attor- 
neys of the Pawnee Tribe of Indians in all matters before the Govern- 
ment of the United States relating to claims, demands, debts, and 
accounts, or other matters whatsoever, which the Pawnee Tribe of 
Indians has or may hereafter have against the Government of the 
United States; and we agree, in consideration of the acceptance of a 
contract by Kappler & Merillat as attorneys for the Pawnee Tribe 
of Indians, to pay to said Kappler & Merillat a fee or compensation of 
$5,000 as a retainer and a sum equal to 15 per cent out of any moneys 
which vor be recovexed from the Government of the United States by 
or through said Kappler & Merillat as our attorneys, said retainer of 
85.000 to be first deducted, however, out of any moneys due on con- 
tingent account. The retainer of $5 000 shall be paid within a reason- 
able time from the signing of a con-.ract, and we desire and direct that 
the same shall be paid out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States to the it of the Pawnee Tribe of Indians, or out of our 
annual annuities. And the Pawnee Tribe of Indians hereby appoint 
as delegates and attorneys of the tribe to enter into 
and sign a contract in behalf of the tribe with sald Kappler & Merillat. 
And that, further, the chiefs of the several bands of Pawnee Indians are 
authorized to sign this resolution as evidence of the adoption of the 
same by the Pawnee Tribe of Indians in open council assembled. 

In witness whereof we, the chiefs of the four bands of Pawnee Tribe 
ot Indians, have hereunto set our hands this 6th day of June, A. D. 
1910. 


Roamine CHIEF (his x mark). 

FRANK LAURBROLK. 

Srotrep Horse CHIEF (his x mark), 

JOSEPH LOWELL. 

Stacy MATLACK. 

Witness to mark of Roaming Chief and Spotted Horse Chief by Stacy 
Matlock, on request of Roaming Chief and Spotted Horse Chief. 

JULIUS CEASAR. 
Sracy MATLOCK. 


We, the head men and members of the Pawnee Tribe of Indians, 
certify that we have read or had interpreted to us the resolution at- 
tached hereto adopted by the Pawnee Tribe of Indians in open council 
assembled on the 6th day of June, 1910, and understand the same; 
that we ratify the action of the chiefs of the four bands of the Pawnee 
Tribe of Indians in signing said resolution, and in testimony thereof 
attach our signatures to this paper. 


James R. Murie; John Moser; Chas. Knife, chief; Mark 
Rutter; Alfred Boy, chief; Jasper og William 
Lewis; Anna Lewis; William S. Crow; Julius Ceasar ; 
Susie Bearchief; Susie N. Wichita; Jennie Crow; Tom 
T. Rice; Nannie Fox; Starry Mathews; Louis Bayhulle ; 
Charlie Wood; George Grover; Thomas Yellow Fox; 
Nathaniel Mannington ; George Phillips; Louis Mattox ; 
Nora Taylor; Jane Crow, chief; Will Justice; Emma 
Shaw Platte; Brigham Young; Walter Hunt; Warren 
Real Rider; Moses Platte; Lottie Little Eagle; Carrie 
West; Nannie Mathews; Alice Echo Hawk; May Riding 
In; Thomas High Eagle; Jesse Peters; Nellie Peters ; 
Fanny Everet; William Allen; Julia Barone; Maggie 
Horse, chief; Bonnet Taylor; Linford Smith; John 
Jake; Frank Simpson; Blanche Matlack; Ethel Lou- 
walk; Albert Land; moe! R. Bon I Murry; 
Hannah Riding In; Joseph Carrion ; Mollie Hand; Mary 
L. Matlack ; Thomas Crow, chief; Reuben Wilson ; Stella 
Knife, chief; Henry Chapman; Ernest Box; Lottie 
Moore; Maud New Rider; James G. Blaine; Mary 
Murie; Henry Minthorn; Will Baker; Simond F. Eagle; 
Henry Good Fox; Lucy Sloater; William Mathews; 


Harry Cummings; Col. Meacham; Sarah Stoneroad; 
Stand Murry; Hannah W. Jim; Emma Ceasar; Sarah 
Carrion; Phebe Mannington; Clarence Field; Lucy 


Lewis; Viola Grover; Gertie Simpson; Florence Henry ; 
Lucy ipnashe; Alex. Eagle; rs. Cora F. Smith; 
Alice Platte Jake; Jennie Rounalk; Hiram Jake; 


Thomas Pratt; Jennie Shunatona; Lucy Box; Henry 
Box; John Howell; Stacy Matlack; William Brown; 
Robert Peters; Lena Wilson; St. Elmo Jim; Violet 
op apa Henry Box; Henry Minthorn; Thomas High 
Eagle ; Carrie ‘owell; Charles Wheeler; Webster Hoy- 
son ; Joseph Esau; 


Mary Lane; Dick Smith; Rebecca 
Little Sim; Nathaniel Mannington; Alfred Murie; 
George Phillips ; Mabel Rice; Gertie E. Perry; Ivy 
Rice; Warren Real Rider; Paul Little Eagle; Clyde 
Roam, chief; Harold Curly, chief; Annie H. Wood; 
Walter Hunt; Gordon Shaw; Annie G. Murie; Rush 
Roberts; Charles (his x mark); Lester Pratt (his x 

mark); Capt. Jim (his x mark); War Rouwalk (his 

x mark); Harry Ceasar (his x mark); William Riding 

In (his x mark); John Louwalk (his x mark) ; Robert 

Hopkins (his x mark) ; Lester Sun Eagle (his x mark) ; 

| George Little Sun (his x mark) ; Mathew Simpson (his 
i x mark); John Brown (his x mark); Uncle John (his 
| x mark) ; Walking Sun (his x mark); Fancy Eagle (his 
Í x mark); Kit Carrion (his x mark); Wichita Blaine 
his x mark); Henry Shooter (his x mark); Robert 

ylor (his x mark); Jackson Coosah (his x mark); 

Sherman Keller (his x mark); Blue Hawk (his x 

— i White Horse (his x mark); High Eagle (his x 

mark); Ruling Hissun (his x mark) ; White Elk (his x 

mark) ; Echo Hawk (his x mark) ; Martha Brown (her x 

mark); Little Rouwalk (her x mark); Fanny Black Eagle 

(l t (her x mark); Lida Striker (her x mark); Lucle Crow 
| (her x mark); Lulu Otter (her x mark); Lulu Wilson 
| (her x mark); Lottie Walking Bear (her x mark); Effie 

laine (her x mark); Lula Coosah (her x mark); Alice 

, Real Rider (her x mark) ; Eva Roam, chief (her x mark) ; 

Julia Calico (her x mark) ; Susie Wichita (her x mark) ; 

Julia Wichita (her x mark) ; Jane Hyson (her x mark) ; 

Virginia Riding In (her x mark); Mattie Little Eagle 


-~ | (her x mark); Susie Blue Hawk (her x mark); Mary 
Sherman (her x mark); Angle Little, chief (her x 
mark); Quanning Mad Eagle (her x mark); Angie 


- Taylor (her x mark); Lottiee John (her x mark); 
Rena Louwalk (her x repel ; Viola Cory (her x mark); 
Dena Moore (her x mark); Jane High Eagle (ber x 
mark); Rebecca Norman (her x mark); Florence Good 
Fox (her x mark); Susie Morgan (her x mark); Fannie 
i Chapman Eaves (her x mark); Angie Shooter (her x 
| mark) ; Fannie Walking Sun (her x mark) ; Sarah Good 
| Fox (her x mark); Lillie Little Sun (her x mark); 
Iren Hopkins (her x mark); Viola Curly, chief (her x 
mark); Edith Pitung Fagio (her x mark); Bertha 
Pratt (her x mark); Winnie West (her x mark); Web- 
ster Fox (her x mark) ; Hattie Riding Up (her x mark) ; 
Thomas Morgan (his x mark); John Hayward (his x 
mark); Fanny Hayward (her x mark); Hawk Norman 
(his x mark); Shedee Jake (his x mark); Good Eagle 
(his x mark); Barclay White (kis x mark); Samuel 
Gover (his x mark) ; Leading Fox (his x mark) ; Seeing 
Eagle (his x mark); Simonds Adams (his x mark) ; 
George Beaver (his x mark); Ezra Tildon (his x mark); 
Emmett Pearson (his x mark); William Allen (his x 
mark); William borne (his x mark); Dayid Allen 
(his x mark); Jennie Lone, chief (her x mark); Belle 
Pearson (her x mark); Susan Gover (her x mark); 
Mary Osborne (her x mark); May Allen (her x mark) ; 
Susie Wheeler (her x mark) ; Nora Phillips (her x 
mark); Jane Young, chief (her x mark); Rebecca 
White (her x mark); Wichita Blaine (his x mark); 
cas A W. Tildon (her x mark); Spah-pa Beaver (her x 
); Maggie Seeing Eagle (her x mark); Running 
his x mark); John Box (his x mark); Mrs. 
. Box (her x mark); Mad Bear (his x mark): 
Rhoda Knife, chief (her x mark); Lizzie Leading Fox 
(her x mark); Mrs. Mary Shotwell (her x mark); 
Mrs. Edna Rutter (her x mark); Martha Brown (her x 
i mark); Clara Yellow Horse (her x mark); John Brown 
f (his x mark); Spah-pah Leader Beaver (her x mark); 
Kate Lockly (her x mark) ; Fancy Eagle (his x mark) ; 
j Eli Shotwell (his x ig Ivy Fox (her x mark); 
f Good Eagle (his x mark); Hawk Norman (his x mark): 
Victoria May (her x mark); George Beaver (his x 
mark); Hattie Riding Up (her x mark); Rebecca Nor- 
man (her x mark); Susan Thomas (her x mark); 
sane Chapman (her x mark); Barclay White (his x 
Witnesses to marks made by Indians: 


JAMES R. MURIE, 

i 5 ir Bracy MATLACK. 

ow men by these presents that this contract, executed and 
sporared in the manner prescribed in sections 2103 to 2106, both inclu- 
sive, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, is made by and 
between the Crow Tribe of sharana acting through a delegation com- 
posed of Frank S. Shively, George W. Hogan, and J. W. Cooper, who 
were duly authorized to execute this contract by a resolution of a 
delegation elected in the several districts of the Crow Tribe in Mon- 
tana to come to Washington for the purpose of representing the entire 
Crow Tribe and of transacting all business deemed by them necessary 
to the protection of the interests of the Crow Tribe in Washington, 
including the employment of attorneys, if by said delegation deemed 
advisable, a copy of the resolution of said Crow delegation bein 
attached hereto, the residence of said three delegates above nam 
being at the Crow Agency, in the State of Montana, party of the first 
part, and the firm of Kappler & Merillat, seting through Charles J. 
appler, one of said firm; said firm of pappie Merillat being com- 
posed of Charles J. Ka pier and Charles H. Merillat, whose residence 
each is in the city of Washington, D. C., and the occupation of each of 
whom is that of attorney at law, parties of the second part. 

The — for which this contract is made is to secure the services 
of the parties of the second part as attorneys and counselors at law for 
the Crow Tribe of Indians. The special thin; 
this contract by the parties of the second part is to represent said 
Indians as attorneys ‘ore the executive departments and the Con- 
gron of the United States at Washington, the courts of the United 

tates, and elsewhere, if occasion may arise, in all proceedings relating 


or things to be done under 
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to tribal rolls, lands, or funds, including the 
vidual members of the Crow Tribe in matters to their allot- 
ments, patents, or other business as Crow Indians ore the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and other matters in which sald tribe may 
be interested; and also 


resentation of indi- 


to the parties of the second part in full for their 
services under the contract shall be as follows: The sum of $5,000 
per annum, payable quarterly, as a fixed fee, and 15 per cent of any 
and all moneys or other things of value which the parties of the second 
part may recover for the Crow Tribe of Indians from the United States 
on account of claims and money demands, ther with any necessary 
traveling expenses incurred on business of the party of the first part 
and any costs that may be incurred in court or in the executive or other 
departments of the Government in the on of the business and 
claims of the party of the first part. 

This contract is made by virtue of and under the authority of the 
act of Congress authorizing the employment of attorneys by Indidns, 
and the party of the first has employed, and by these presents 
doth employ, the parties of the second part to represent said Crow 
Tribe of Indians before the executive departments and the Congress of 
the United States at Washington, the courts of the United States and 
elsewhere if necessary, as attorneys for said tribe for the sole ee 
ef protecting and conserving the rights of said Crow Tribe of Indians 
in their tribal rolls, lands, title to tribal property as a tribe or as 
individuals, and funds for the compensation aforesaid, the parties 
hereto of the first part hereby tene to said attorneys, partles of the 
second full power and authority in the premises, the subject mat - 
ter of s contract, to do and perform all t hings whatsoever that may 
be necessary and lawful in the defense, protection, and conservation of 
the rights of said Crow Tribe of Indians; and to sign and execute all 
papers that may be on behalf of said tribe, hereby ratifying 
and confirming all the lawful acts of said attorneys done in pursuance 
of the authority of this contract. - 

The parties of the second part hereby accept the employment herein 
set forth and provided for on the terms and conditions herein set forth, 
and agree that they will to the best of their ability do and- perform 
the services stipulated and 1 by this contract. 

Witness our hands and this 2łst day of February, A. D. 1910, 
and executed in quadruplicate. 

Toe Crow TRIBE OF INDIANS, 
By FrANK (his x mark) S. SHIVELY. 

Grorce W. HOGAN. 

J. W. COOPER. 


KAPPLER & MERILLAT, 
By CHARLES J. KAPPLER. 
EDW. CLARENCE TEMPLE. 
Frank S. Shively signed by mark because his right arm was broken. 
WENDELL P, STAFFORD, Justice. 
District or COLUMBIA, 83: 

I, Wendell P. Stafford, a judge of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, do hereby certify that the above contract was executed 
before me on the 21st day of February, 1910, by Frank S. Shively, 
George W. Hogan, and J. W. Cooper, as a committee appointed by the 
Crow Tribe of Indians for that purpose, and that said committee claims 
to be acting for the Crow Tribe of Indians pursuant to a resolution, 
a y whereof is hereto attached, of the delegation of said tribe, party 
of the first and by Charles J. Kappler, a member of the firm of 
Kappler & Mert lat, acting for said firm in my presence; that the 
interested parties therein, as stated to me at the time of executing this 
contract, sre Ste —— 8 cr ss 5 by the 
said Fran è vi „Hogan. an A . Cooper, who are 
1 Ade delegation of the said Crow Tribe, as 
firm Kappler Merillat, attorneys of the ag 
of Washington, D. C.; that the parties present were the said Frank S. 
Shively, George W. Hogan, and J. W. Cooper and the said Charles J. 
Kappler, of the said firm of Kappler & Merillat; that the source and 
extent of the authority claim y the said contracting parties was 
and is sections 2103 to 2106 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, and that said contract was declared to be s and executed 
for the purpose and consideration therein stated set forth by the 
said Frank S. Shively, George W. Hogan, and J. W. Cooper, and the 
said Charles J. Kappler, who appeared before me at Washington, D. C., 

1 A. D. 1910. 


the 21st day of 
* z WENDELL P. STAFFORD, Justice. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 15, 1910. 


At a meeting of the Crow delegation sent to Washington by the Crow 
Tribe for the purpose of opposing the bills pending in Congress to open 
the Crow Reservation, and attending to other matters in which the 
Crows are concerned, the following resolutions were passed unanimously 
on this the 15th day of February, 1910: 

That Kappler & Merillat be employed for one year as national attor- 
neys for the Crow Tribe’, at a salary of $5,000 per zee and any actual 
expenses incurred in behalf of the Crow Tribe and a contingent com- 

msation of not to exceed 15 per cent, for securing: paroent to the 
Drow Tribe of the River Crow and other claims against the United 
States. 

That Frank Shively, Joe Cooper, and George W. Hogan be instructed 
to remain in Washington after the rest of the delegation returns to 
Montana, to aid the national attorneys in all matters pending in Wash- 
ington pertaining to the interests of the Crow Tribe. 

That the Crow 8 being authorized to employ attorneys to 
represent the Crow Tribe, instruct the three delegates left in Washing- 
ton to sign a contract with Kappler & Merillat, as provided for herein. 

That the sum of $1,000 be appropriated out of the funds of the Crow 
Tribe to defray the expenses an provida for compensation to the three 
delegates instructed to remain in Washington. 

R. W. Brean, Chairman. 
Grorce W. Hodax, Secretary. 


SPOTTED. RaBsit. 
HOLD THE ENEMY, 


Know all men by these presents, that this contract, executed and ap- 
proved in the manner Peat 8 2103 to 2106, both inclu- 
sive, of the Revised Statutes of United States, is made by and 
through a committee or dele- 


Crow general 

Crow in the State of Montana on the 22d day of March 

= ene to — call issued 3 — e ee the — et 
‘or purpose of co teres 

Crow Tribe in Washing n, includin, vs 

of the resolution of said 


at the Crow Agency, in the State of Montana, party of 
kas Meritiat 


the emplo: 
o 


res ce each is in the city of on, D. C., and the occupation 
of each of whom is that of attorney at law, parties of the second part. 
for which this contract is made is to secure the services 


Congress of the United 

States, and elsewhere, i 

the said tribe have, known as the River Crow claim against the Govern- 

ment of the United States for mon claimed to be due by reason of 

the Government of the United States without compensation, 
the River Crows, 


who are now 
a part of the general Crow Tribe, 
with on. 


The fee to be paki to the parties of the second part in full for their 
services under 

15 per cent of such sum or sums as the parties of the second part 
recover from the Government of the United States in payment or e 
dation of said River Crow claim, er with ee ay erage traveling 
expenses incurred on business of the party of first part in the 
matter of said claim, and any costs that may be incurred in court or 


in the executive or other departments of the Government in the prosecu- 
tion of said River Crow claim of the party of the first part. It is spe- 
y understood an in 


and the party of the first has employed, and by these presents 
doth employ, the parties of second part to resent said Crow 
of Indians in the matter of said River Crow el before the executive 


nts and the Con: of the United States at Washington, the 
courts of the United States, and elsewhere, if necessary, as attorne: 
for said tribe for the sole pu of recovering compensation in 
matter of said River Crow claim for said Crow Tribe of Indians, the 
parties hereto of the first part hereby firing to said attorneys, parties 
of the second part, full power and authority in the premises, and the 
subject matter of this contract. to do and perform all things whatso- 
ever that may be necessary and lawful in protection, and 
conservation of the rights of said Crow Tribe of Indians, and to sign 
and execute all papers that may be required on behalf of said tribe, 
hereby ratifying and confirming all the lawful acts of said attorneys 
done in pursuance of the authority of this contract. 

The parties of the second part hereby accept the employment herein 
set forth and provided for on the terms and conditions herein set forth, 
and agree that they will to the best of their ability do and perform the 
services stipulated and required by this contract. 

Witness our hands and seals this 30th day of March, A. D. 1910, and 
executed in quadruplicate. 


Tun Crow TRIBE or INDIANS, 
By Josern W. COOPER. SEAL. 
FRANK S. SHIVELY. SEAL. 
KAPPLER & MERILLAT, 
By CHARLES H. MERILLAT. [SEAL.] 


Witness to all signatures: 
Epwin E. Davy. 


DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA, 83: 


I, Thomas H. Anderson, a justice of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, do hereby 3 that the above contract was exe- 
cuted before me on the 30th day of March, 1910, by Frank S. Shively 
and Joseph W. Cooper, as a committee or delegation appointed by the 
Crow Tr of Indians for that purpose, and that said committee is act- 
ing for the Crow Tribe of Indians pursuant to a resolution of said tribe, 
art, arles H. Merillat, a member of the 
resence ; ae 


are ee or delegation appointed by the said Crow Tribe, and 
the firm of Kappler & Merillat, attorneys of the city of Washington, 
RE oS t parties present were the said Frank S. Shively and 


by the said 8 parties was and is sections 2103 to 2106 of the 

he United States; and that said contract was 
signed and executed for the pu and consideration therein stated 
and set forth by the said Frank 8. Shively and Joseph W. Cooper and 
the said Charles H. Merillat, who are mally well known to me and 
who appeared before me at Washington. D. C., on the 30th day of 


Mar D. 1910. 
3 T. H. ANDERSON, Justice, 


— 
Crow AGENCY, MONT., March 22, 1910. 


The Crow Tribe of Indians of the State of Montana, met in open gen- 
eral council of the tribe, assembled at the ar meeting place of the 
tribe at Crow Agency, members of the tribe ng 8 from each of 
the six districts of the Crow and representing the members of 
the whole tribe, pursuant to a call for a general council of the whole 
tribe sent to district on the 17th day of March, 1910, at the re- 
quest of the three delegates of the tribe in the city of Washington, with 
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authority to represent the best interests of the tribe. The general 
council was called to order by S. G. Reynolds, and the council elected 
James Hill as chairman to preside over the meetings of the council and 
Jack Stewart to act as secretary of the council. 

There the 9 resolution was adopted by the Crow Tribe 
in general council assembled, and after being interpreted and fully ex- 
plained to all the members of the tribe present in general council was 
signed by them in the presence of the chairman and secretary of the 
general council: 

Resolved by the Crow Tribe in general council assembled, That it is 
the sense of the Crow Tribe that attorneys should be employed to rep- 
resent the tribe in Washington in all matters between it and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States at this time and in the future. That it 
is the sense of the Crow Tribe that its best interests demand that it 
have authority to employ attorneys at once, who shall be paid directly 
out of Crow funds, and whose duty it will be specially to look ont for 
the best interests of the Crow Tribe, to advise the tribe, and to aid and 
assist it 8 in matters pertaining to the tribe and its property 
interests before the Indian Office, the Interior Department, the courts 
of the United States, and the Congress of the United States, and else- 
where. That it is the sense of the Crow Tribe that its interests uire 
it shall have its own attorneys, as there are many matters in which 
otherwise we would have no representative, as the officers of the Gov- 
‘ernment of the United States have sometimes interests to represent that 
conflict with our own best Interests. 

That it is the sense of the Crow Tribe that Kappler & Merillat, of 
Washington, D. C., should be employed as attorneys of the Crow Tribe, 
and the tribe expresses its confidence in them and its desire a contract 
be made with them and be approved by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior. 

That the Crow Tribe in general council assembled authorize and 
direct Frank S. Shively and Joe Cooper, delegates of the tribe in Wash- 
ington, to make and execute a contract or contracts with Kappler & 
Merillat as attorneys of the Crow Tribe, said contract to run for one 
year and to be renewed by the Crow Tribe if it desires, but not other- 
wise. Said contract shall provide for compensation at the rate of 
$5,000 a year to Kappler & Merillat besides their necessary expenses 
when traveling or away from Washington in the interests of the Crow 
Tribe. The two delegates named also are authorized to make a sepa- 
rate contract for the River Crow claim against the United States or to 
provide for the same in one contract if the two delegates deem t. 
A contingent fee of 15 per cent shall be provided for the River Crow 
claim, and if the said attorneys recover nothing on account of this 
claim they shall receive nothing. George Hogan shall also sign the 
contract or contracts if he returns to Washington In time. 

That we give our delegates to Washington herein named full au- 
shona to act for the best interests of the Crow Tribe in all matters 
—.— ings and ratify any acts they may do in behalf of the Crow 

That we hereby direct that there shall be set aside from the Crow 
tribal funds the sum of $1,000, and we authorize and uest the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to pay said sum of $1, to the three 
delegates. of the Crow Tribe in ashington, Frank 8. Shively, Joe 

er, and George H for their I oe ep and their compensation 
as delegates in Wash n of the Crow Tribe. 

In witness that we, the members of the Crow Tribe in general coun- 
cil assembled, have adopted these resolutions and taken the proceed- 
ings hereinbefore recit we have signed our names or affixed our 
marks to this paner this 22d day of March. 1910. 

Broken Arrow (his x mark); Medicine Horsewhip; Bull In 
Sight (his x mark); Old Rabbit (his x mark); Plain 
Owl (his x mark); Holds The Enemy (his x mark); 
Strong Heart (his x mark); Little Hawk (his x mark); 
Philip Ironhead; Thomas Gardner; Short Bull (his x 
) k bis x coi A 


Thomas Medicinehorse ; James 
fer; Holman Ceasley ; Knows The Ground (his x mark) ; 
Chester Bad Boy (his x mark); One Star (his x 
mark); Bird Above (his x j; Louis Bompard ; 
Kills; Rides A Pretty Horse (his x mark); Robt. Yel- 
lowtail; Th A. Laforge; Spotted Rabbit Ee x 
mark); Poor Face (his x mark); John Wallace; G rge 
Hill; Sits Down tted (his x mark); Bull Don't 
Fall (his x mark); ite Arm; Packs The Hat (his x 
mark); Benjamin Bright Wing; Jasper ng Tail; 
Ed Wolf Lay Down; Don’t Mix (his x mark); White 
Hip (his x mark); Sharp Nose 15 x mark); Red 
Wolf (his x mark); Knows His (his x mark) ; 
No Horse (his x mark); Big Sheep (his x mark) ; Sto; 
(his x mark); Little Owl (his x mark); Ties His 
Knees s x mark); High Medicine Rock (his x 
mark); Strong Enemy (his x mark); Louis Blaine (his 
x mark) ; Leo Good Luck 3 x mark); Door (his x 
mark); Dextee Williams; D. H. Stewart; James La- 
porge: Bear Goes To The Other Ground (his x mark); 
alls Down Old (his x mark); Other Medicine (his x 
John F. Wellknown ; Bird Far Awa (bis x 
mark); Eric Bird Above; Richard Wallace; Josh Buf- 
falo (his x mark); Big Medicine (bis x mark); Wm. 
H. ite; Bull Robe (his x mark) ; Horace Long Bear; 
William Bends; Howell Hoop On Forehead; Elmer 
Takes Wrinkle; Fred Oldhorn; Isaac Plenty Hoops; 
Mortimer Dreams; Bear Lays Down (his x mark); Otto 
Horse; Harry Thrassell; No Shinbone (his x 
mark); Hole; Richard A. Thrassell; Smoky (his x 
mark); Four Balls (his x mark); Enos Light; Ball 
(his x mark); Stephen Drighwood; Juanita Ketosh; 
Mattie Williams; Frank eed; Geo. z 5 
James Nill; The Arapahoe (his x mark); 
coos; Cuts The Bears Ears (his x mark); 
Runs (his x mark); Old Coyote (his x mark); Bird 
All Over The Ground (his x mark); Old Tail (his 


mark) ; 


x Sari Pe Stands On 
Bull (bis x mark) ; Strikes On The Head (his x mark) ; 
Ghost Bear (his x mark); The Crane (his x mark); 
The Elk (bis x mark); Pretty Horse (his x mark); 
Frank Hawk (his x mark); Bear Crane (his x mark) ; 
Paints Himself Plenty (his x mark); Big Nose (his x 
mark); Yellow Face ( x mark); 8 ey tty 


Coose; Young Swallow (his x mark); Old Dwarf (his x 


mark); Peter Notch; Foolish Man (his x mark); Swal- 
o 


low Bird (his x mark); Man With A Bea (his x 
mark); Flat Lip (his x mark); Medicine Rock (his x 
mark); Bull That Shows (his x mark); Scolds (his 


x mark); Hears Every Way (his x mark); Comes Up 
(his x mark) ; The Fog (his x mark); Bird Hat (his x 
mark); Joe Child In Mouth; Jake Wood Tick (his x 
mark); Gray Bull (his x mark); Old Alligator Sage 
x mark) ; Sitting Elk (his x mark) ; Crazy Crane (his x 
mark); Shows In The Mountain (bis x mark); Plain 
Feather (his x mark); Even (his x mark); Runs 
is Enemy; Luke Rock; Old White Man (his 
x mark); Red Steer; Two Smells (his x mark); Old 
Crane; Chas. Phelps; Samuel 8. vis; Old ge 
Pole; Two White Bird (his x mark); Samuel Goes 
Among apes Red Eye (his x mark); Push; The 
Other Black Bird (his x mark); Michael B. Moccasin ; 
Frank B. Gardner; Turns 


Back (his x mark); Goes 
Ahead Pretty (his x mark); Pretty Coyote Inis x 
mark) ; Alex Crane. 


We, James Hill and Jack Stewart, chairman and secretary of the 
general council of the Crow Tribe, assembled at the Crow Agency on 
the 22d day of March, 1910, do hereby certify that the foregoing pro- 
ceedings were had and the foregoing resolutions adopted by the Crow 
Tribe at said general council; that we know the customs and usa of 
the Crow Tribe, and that said general council was held and conducted 
in accordance with those usages and customs; that the general council 
aforesaid represented the whole tribe; and that the persons signing 
the foregoing resolutions and proceedings of the council were personally 
well known to us and signed their names in writing or by mark in our 
presence after the same had been read, interpreted, fully explained to, 


and understood by them. 
4 James HILL, Chairman. 
Jack STEWART, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES INDIAN SERVICE, 
Crow Agency, Mont., March 17, 1910. 


Sin: There will be a general council of the Crow Indians’ held at 
Crow Agency on Tuesday, March 22, 1910, in the afternoon, for the 
urpose of faking up the matter of delegating authority to the three 
Brow delegates. now in 8 to employ 3 to represent 
the Crow indians in matters pertaining to their tribal affairs. 

At this council will be taken up, also, the matter of electing a busi- 
ness committee for the renee of transacting any tribal matters that 
affect the eee of the Crow Tribe of In the future. 

* " S. G. REYNOLDS, 
Supt. and 8. D. Agent. 

I slag E n 8 copies Bos the above were sent to each of the 

farmin, tricts o s reservation. 
= s S. G. REYNOLDS, Superintendent. 


The Battleship “ Oregon.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS C. HAWLEY, 


OF OREGON, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 24, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 23673) to abolish the involuntary servitude im 
upon seamen in the merchant marine of the United States while in 
foreign ports and the involuntary servitude imposed upon the seamen 
of the merchant marine of foreign countries while in ports of the 
United States, to prevent unskilled manning of American vessels, to 
encourage the training of boys in the American merchant marine, for 
the further protection of life at sea, and to amend the laws relative 
to seamen. 

Mr. HAWLEY said: 

Mr. SreaKer: During the present month the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks of the United States held their annual 
convention at Portland, Oreg. The War Department very kindly 
dispatched the battleship Oregon to assist in the celebration. 
The coming of the famous ship greatly aroused the people of 
the State, and stately welcome was given her, and her glory 
was the theme of many a toast and song. Men recalled the 
beautiful poem by Sam L. Simpson, a native poet of Oregon, 
which was first read when the ship was launched on October 
28, 1893: 

O ship, like crested Pallas armed, 
O bride the hoary god hath charmed. 


Leap to his proud and strong embrace, 
In Preston's squadron take 12 85 place; 


Northward, In sheen of crystal mail, 
A scarf of cloud upon his breast, 
Our mountain monarch, Hood, will hail 


The hty daughter of the West: 
And hail with broad, uplifted shield, 
The thy home and battle field, 


While the vast hosts of phalanxed firs 
Swell the deep song of worshipers. 
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Hood's brow of prescience, wreathed with dreams, 
The mist tbrough which his grandeur gleams 

In storm and calm, has b ed o'er 

The hardy few that erstwhile came 

And wrought in tears and blood and flame 

That stripes might stream and stars might soar, 
And lustrous shine thy chosen name. 


Launched on the golden-gated bay, 

Be thine a royal bridal day; 

And with the waves’ exultant kiss 

Come dreams of olden Salamis, 

When Greece was life's white morning star; 
Come, welcome to a scene like this, 

The memories of Trafalgar, 

And Erie's crash of thunder, telling 

How Perry's warrior heart was swelling— 
Come, through the somber dusk of years, 
Decatur's drum beat In Algiers. 

Come, echoing from a frosting lip, 

That whisper, “ Don't give up the ship!” 


To greet thy nuptials here behold, 
While o'er enchanted streams and woods 
October’s misty splendor broods, 

Our forests lit with lamps of gola, 

And many a leafy mountain shrine, 
Dashed with red autumnal wine. 

For thee a symbol and a sign 

Of fates serene and trust untold. 0 
O, swift and strong and terrible, 

Go forth to guard our cherished shore 
Till all thy fated days are full 

And War's hoarse is heard no more; 
Go forth, O warder of the free, 

And peerless may thy vigil be, 

Till cape and bay and cliff and crag 
Flash with the glory of the flag 
Triumphant yet on land and sea! 

And O, guard well the pean strand 
Of this, our fair Arcad land, 

Won in the storms of years gone by, 
With drain of heart and wound of hand, 
When man could dare and do and die! 


Be worthy of the mystic name 

These matchless yales and mountains bear; 
That in the tents of sunset Fame 

May twine a wreath for thee to wear. 

And when thy flag shall kiss the breeze 

Of these, our blue northwestern seas, 

Lo, white and strange and soaring high 
The yanks our lisping children know 

A welcoming to thee will glow! 


Helens to Hood will pass the sign, 
And Jefferson, with brow benign, 

Will signal to the Sisters Three 

That the long watch was not in vain; 
For lo, upon the radiant main 

The mailed patrol of liberty! 

Here, at the mighty ocean gate, 
Columbia, in his pride, will greet 

The Boadicea of our fleet ; 

And from embattled heights the voice 
Of cannon make the deep rejoice, 
And festal sunshine gleam upon 

The green, glad hills of Oregon, 
Thine and our own deep-bosomed State. 


Upon a picture of the Oregon, taken after the Battle of San- 
tiago and showing the ship in fighting trim, John James Meham 
wrote this verse: 


When your boys ask what the guns are for, 

= Then tell them the tale of the Spanish War; 
And the breathless millions that looked upon 
The matchless race of the Oregon, 


Free and Efficient Seamen. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 22, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 23673) to abolish the involuntary servitude tage 
upon seamen in the merchant marine of the United States while in 
foreign ports and the involuntary servitude imposed upon the seamen 
of the merchant marine of foreign countries while in ports of the 
United States, to prevent unskilled manning of American vessels, to 
encourage the training of boys in the American merchant marine, for 
the further protection of life at sea, and to amend the laws relative 
to seamen. 

Mr. RAKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no bottom to freight rates except the 
refusal of investors to put their money in shipping; there is no 
bottom to wages except the refusal of men or women to con- 
tinue to labor in any particular calling. When wages go be- 
low living rates men quit that particular work. It falls into 
the hands of those whose standard of life corresponds to that 
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low rate. It is for this reason and following this principle that 
the American ceased to go to sea. Efficient men gave up this 
class of work because they could do better on shore. Europeans 
are quitting the sea for the same reason, and the seamen are 
gradually being drawn from races accustomed to a lower stand- 
ard of living. The number of Asiatics in the merchant marine 
of Great Britain has in 20 years gone from about 7,000 to 
70,000. We should not now be able to find officers for our ves- 
sels if we were to depend upon the native American alone. 
Great Britain is approaching this same condition. Europe and 
America are educating those who, if the present condition is 
permitted to continne, are to take control of the sea in the no 
distant future. We are at the very bottom, and we must either 
make up our minds to so change conditions that our own boys 
and men will again seek the sea or we might as well quit 
building battleships and thinking about sea power for either 
defense or offense. I believe in the necessity of sea power and 
am in favor of this bill because it will, in my opinion, tend to 
bring the American to sea again. 

No American worthy of the name will go into or remain in 
any calling if to do so is to acknowledge himself unworthy of 
equal rights with others. The petition which I shall submit 
truly states the seaman’s status, and we need expect no Amer- 
ican to go to sea or to remain at sea while it lasts. The sea- 
man's werk is honorable work, except as the existing law makes 
it otherwise; it is a sufficiently important work to entitle the 
seaman to living wages, and this he can not obtain while his 
present status continues. He must be made a free man; he 
must be recognized as a skilled man; he must be given the 
opportunity to feel himself the equal of other men and to 
struggle for recognition of such equality. 

As I understand this bill, it seeks to accomplish these impor- 
tant and indispensable reforms, and I shall be glad of an oppor- 
tunity to vote for it and to vote against any amendments which 
are calculated to weaken its provisions. The gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] seems to fear that the passage 
of this bill will place the vessels in the power of the seamen and 
unduly increase the cost of transportation. In this the gentle- 
man is entirely mistaken. No law can or will raise wages above 
the common level, because the drift of men into that calling 
will bring it to a level with other callings. Wages in any 
healthy community depend upon the standard of living, and 
the seaman has a moral and a natural right to attain this com- 
mon level. Any laws that stand in the way should be repealed. 

There may be a slight increase in the cost of marine trans- 
portation when the conditions are readjusted, but this slight 
additional cost will be more than compensated for by increased 
safety to passengers and property. 

We have had many instances in late years of what lack of 
skill in seamen may cost in loss of lives and property. It needs 
no argument to prove the necessity for skill after the loss of the 
Titanic. I hope that this House will not permit the sections of 
this bill dealing with and requiring skill to be weakened by 
amendments. I have not the slightest doubt that the committee 
has taken all proper care of the interest of the owner of the 
vessel, and I have no fear that the owner will not be able under 
this bill to take care of his interests. They are placed upon 
absolute equality, and the laws providing for discipline are not 
made any less stringent. The bill will, in my opinion, bring a 
better class of men to sea. 

[The seamen's bill in Congress, H. R. 23673 (formerly H. R. 11372).] 
A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF ITS MAIN FEATURES, 


The bill should be enacted into law for the following reasons: 
First. To benefit the traveling public. It will promote safety of life 


at sea. 

Second. To benefit the sailor. It will give him freedom, an oppor- 
tunity to secure justice, and greater safety of life. 

Third. To benefit the Nation, It will tend to build up the American 
merchant marine and to bring into existence a greater body of native 
American seamen, 

It will promote safety of life at sea and on the Great Lakes by pro- 
viding that a percentage of the deck crew on all vessels must be able 
seamen of three years’ experience on deck—40 per cent the first year, 
increasing 5 per cent eac 3 until a maximum of 65 per cent 18 
reached. It provides that 75 per cent of the crew in each . 
must be able to understand the orders of the officers; and that passen- 
ger vessels must carry a crew sufficient to man each lifeboat with two 
men with a rating of able seamen or higher. 

It will give freedom to the seamen by repealing the laws and treaties 
under which American seamen on American ships in ports in the foreign 
trade who quit their Jobs are now treated as runaway slaves, captured, 
and forced to work against their will or sentenced to a foreign jail as 
though they were criminals; and whereby foreign seamen in American 
ports are subjected to the same degrading treatment. 

It will promote the upbuilding of the American merchant marine far 
more than any ship-subsidy scheme ever can or will, and that without 
taxing the public. It will do this by recognizing the right of all sea- 
men fn American pores to ownership in their own bodies, giving them 
the right to qùit their jobs when the vessel has arrived at a safe har- 
bor. The economic effect of this will be to equalize the cost of opera- 
tion as between American and forelgn ships, in that it will create a 
condition under which foreign ships coming to American harbors will 
have to come up to American standard in order to keep their crews. 
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The bill has the indorsement of the International Seamen's Union of 
America, the American Federation of 2 and of many State Fed- 
erations of Labor and city central 

Write to your Meare gare and Senators at once ng the passage 
of this bill, H. R. 236 without further delay. It been before 
Congres many years. It is time Congress acted. Now! Before this 


session adjourns. 
INTERNATIONAL SEAMEN'S UNION, 


San Francisco, CAL., July 21, 1912. 
Hon. Jonx E. Raker, 
Washington, D. C. 


In the a and for the sake of humanity the Alaska Fishermen's 


Union urgently ask your support in favor of the seamen's bill, H. R. 
nif E comes up for hearing in the House of Representatives 
01 
97 8 I. N. HYLEN, 


N Alaska Fishermen’s Union. 


BAX FRANCISCO, CAL., July 19, 1912. 
Hon. Jonx E. Raker, M. C 


Washington, D. C.: 

Tue California State Federation of Labor, 9 g 65,000 organ- 
ized working men and women, a Bors. to you for active support in be- 
half of the seamen’s bill, H. R. 

D. BuLurvaN, President, 


Paor. ScHARRENBERG, Secreta: 
e State Federation ror Labor. 


Sax Francisco, CAL., July 19, 1912. 
Hon. Jonx E. Rax Rn, 


House of 2 eee eee D. ao 
the licensed officers 


Your ald and influence are earnes' 3 
of the Pacific in favor of House bills 23673 and 2 676, 8 
CALIFORNIA 


H ; A ae San Francisco, CAL., July 19, 1912. 
on. JOHN 
Washington, D. 0.: 

ur aid and assistance is most urgently requested for the seamen’s 


R. 23673. 
SAILORS’ UNION OF THE PACIFIC. 


San FRANCISCO, CAL., July 19, 1912. 


J . . M. C. 
3 ‘ashington, D. O. 


Your aid and assistance is most urgent! uested for the seamen’s 
R. 23673. 1 


bul, . 


EUGENE STEIDEN, 
Secretary Marine Cooks and Stewards Associat 
of the Pacino e Coast, 


3 WASHINGTON, D. C., July 21, 1912. 
President California State Federation ote Labor, 


D. D 


Francisco, Cal: 


have been and am now favorable to such as legislation and 
will HARES continue to support seamen’s bill, H R. ors 
Jonx E es M. C. 


wie sae WaAsHINGTON, D. C., July 21, 1912. 


p praan Galifornia State Federation of, Labor. 
San Francisco, Cal.: 


I have been and am now favorable to such É . goro and 
will heartily continue to support seaman's bill k. ; = 
Jour K. Raker, M. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 21, 1912. 
SAILORS? UNION or THE PACIFIC, d 


San Francisco, Cal.: 


ave been and am now favorable to such eral Re erie and 
wilt heartily continue to support seaman’s H H. R y 
oux E. Raker, M. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 21, 1912. 
Evcens STEHIDGE, 


ecretary Marine Cooks and Stewards’ Association, 
San Francisco, Cal.: 
I have been and am now favorable to such eneral , e and 
will heartily continue to support seaman’s bill TfR 
Due E. RAK R, M. C. 


Wasnrxarox, D. C., July 21, 1912. 
CALIFORNIA SEAE No. 15, 


Ban Francisco, Cal.: 
The matters contained in your telegram of July 19 will be given 
favorable and personal consideration. z p 
Joun E. Raker, M. C. 


WasrincTon, D. C., July 22, 1912. 
L M. Hytam 


Secretary Alaska Fisherman’s Union, 
San Francisco, Cal.: 
I have been and am now favorable to such Mea slation, and 
will heartily continue to support seaman's bill R. 23673. 
Jonn E. Rakes, M. C. 


The seamen's bill, H. R. 11372, Sixty second Congress. Introduced by 
Hon. WILEtant B. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Explanatory articles by 
Andrew Furuseth, 8 International Seamen's Union of America. 
Seamen's petition Congress, issued b Fie mag Seamen's 
Union of America; 8 Boston. 

PETITION OF SHAMEN OF UNITED 9 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented the following memorial to the Senate and 
House of Representatives from the seamen of the United States of 


America petitioning for the passa, 
Lea yp isos, be being substantially identical 


5 25. 1910. —Referred to the Committee on Commerce and 
ordered to be printed. 


| poner e 22977 bill 6155, 
lis, ete. (Now knowu 


MEMORIAL. 


The seamen of the United States of America, alr their committee, 
duly ETAPTA at their national mee held at New York City ig 
the month of November, 1909, respectfully petition for the reae AT 0 
Senate bill 6155, House bill 11193, being substantially identical 

And in support of said petition N petitioners respectfully represent 


and state as follows: 

To the Senate and House PB sy Representatives of the United States, to 
humanitarians, democrats, C tians, and friends of human freedom 
everywhere, do we, the ates 8 yet remaining bondmen, humbl — 
earnestly submit this, —.— petition, that we be made free men 
blighting disgrace of bo be removed from our labor, which Boos 
was considered e which is aa needed in the world of commerce, 
and which has been held to be of great importance to nations with sea- 
coasts to defend. 

Existing maritime law makes of us, 8 in the domestic trade of 
the United States, the property of the vessel on which we sail. We 
can not w as seamen without signing a contract which brings us 
under this law. This contract is fixed by law or authorized by Gov- 
ernments. We have nothing to do with its terms. We either sign it 
and sail, or we sign it not and remain landsmen. 

1 57 another, is contract we surrender our working power to the 

— gre at all times while the contract runs. e may not, 
mage gh she is in" fail to join the vessel. We may not leave 
the — o aon ve is in perfect safety. We may not, without our 
master's perm m, go to a mother’s sick bed or funeral, or attend to 
any other duties of a son, brother, a Christian, or a citizen excepting in 

the domestic trade of these United States. 


e shall ersonal appes to take 


m in Dee his pr 


we are sold wit ‘ts 


vessel. 

The master, 2 for the vessel, may release himself and the vessel 

8 a few do ars, with no a . tiong 
owns another man’s labor power owns his body, since the two 
can not be separated. 

We stand in the same 9 — to the vessel as the serf did to the 
estate, as the slave to his ma When serfdom was abolished in 
western SEDD we were pirea by the liberators and our status re- 
mained. When the slaves of the United States and Brazil were emanci- 
pated our status continued. When serfdom was abolished in Russia no 
change came to us. 

We now raise our manacied hands in humble supplication and pray 
that the nations issue a decree of emancipation and restore to us our 
right as brother men; to our labor that honor which belonged to it until 

our power, expressing itself rangle your law, set upon it the brand of 
udage in the interest of ches N tachaa rte by water. 

We wespectfully submit that * serfdom of the men in our calling is 
— comparatively modern origin. Earlier maritime law bound, while in 

ä and climes, the seaman to his — — mates and the ship, 
ship to him, on the principle of a y= azard. In his own 
ee he was free—the freest of men. further humbly submit 
that, as the consciousness of the seaman's status 83 through the 
pulation, it will be impossible to get freemen d their sons into 
ndage or to induce freemen’s sons to accept it, and we, in all candor, 
remin RN that a when you travel by water, expect us—the serfs— 
to exhi 3 8 the highest qualities of freemen by giving our lives 
for your safety. 

** t sea the law of common hazard remains. There must be discipline 
and self-sacrifice. but in any harbor tbe vessel and you are safe, an 
we beseech you us ge to us that freedom which you claim for yourself 
and which ve bestowed on others, to the end that we may be 
relieved of t rat bitterness of soul that is the heavy burden of him who 
knows and feels that his body is not his own. 


WHY THE AMERICAN BOY DOESN’T GO TO SEA. 


1. He knows, or soon finds out, that a seaman is a slave. (See 
secs. 4596, 4600, and 5280 of the Revised Statutes and treaties of extra- 
dition and commerce.) 


in which men must t sleep, live, eat, and keep t eir clothing, = been 
9 as “too lar, ‘or 


ps 

ht to part pay- 

Rev. Hat. as amended 

pro be expressly stipu- 

at i the 55 is made a condition upon which employment is 
a 


He must obey — 1 order from the master or other officer or go to 
prison, * if crippled for life by injury thereby received he has no 


use under r e decisions officers are fellow servants.” 


which enforced skill has been ip was repeal by Shotishing th 
and ee Ce and no law has taken its place. No standard 


7. He knows that vessels are generally undermanned, both as to 
skill and as to number of men G loyed. 

8. He knows, or soon finds out, that in this calling he will not, except 
in rare cases, growing rarer as vessels grow larger. be able to earn 
and keep a family. 


to marry 
9. He knows that he can get 8 on shore that is more 
a honorable, or at least is so considered by men on 
shore. 


Those who continue in this W i ae do so because they have not 
the energy to They instances, 


get out. men who have 
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fought life’s battle, have lost, and a 
hope that the civilized nations will realize their need of seamen and 
will, for those reasons, change the laws so that sea life shall again be 
honorable and -furnish sufficient income upon which a family may be 


kept. 

Te is sald that the country wants seamen for the merchant marine and 
the Navy. It is said that there is a desire to have the American boy 
go to sea and that the American man shall remain there. If there be 
any sincerity in this desire, the very first thing to do is to restore to 
the seaman his rights as a citizen. No man worthy of the name of 
American will remain in a calling when to do so stamps him as one 
satisfied to be a slave. 

Lord Chatham once said in the House of Commons when a Dill re- 
lating to seamen was under discussion: 

“ Sir, the two honorable and learned gentlemen who spoke in favor 
of this clause were pleased to show that our seamen are half slaves 
shee 4 and now they modestly desire that you shall make them wholly 
so. Will this increase your number of seamen, or will it make those 
you have more willing to serve you? Can you expect that any man 
will make himself a slave if he can avoid it? Can you expect that any 
man will breed his child to be a slaye? Can you expect that seamen 
will venture their lives or their limbs for a country that has made 
them slaves? Or can you expect that any seaman will stay in the coun- 
try if he can by any means make his escape? Sir, if you this law 
you must, in my opinion, do with your seamen as they do with their 
galley slaves in France—you must chain them to their ships or chain 
them in couples when they go ashore.” 

That Chatham was right has been shown by the incidental laws which 
it became necessary to adopt. Imprisonment and extradition were 
needed to enforce the law. he American people know that the sea- 


man is a slave. 

The bill in question is known as S. 6155 and H. R. 11193, “A bill 
to abolish the inyoluntary servitude im upon seamen in the mer- 
chant marine in the United States while in foreign rts, and the 
involuntary servitude im upon seamen of the merchant marine of 
foreign countries while in the ports of the United States, to prevent 
undermanning and unskilled manning of American vessels, to encour- 
age the training of boys in the American merchant marine, and to 
amend the laws relative to American seamen.” 

The features of the bill are, briefly stated, as follows: 

1. Establishing watch and watch” at sea and prohibiting unneces- 
sary work on Sundays and holidays in port, thus insuring the amount 
of rest necessary to the highest state of efficiency. 

This is.now the law of nee, Germany, and Norway.) 
. Providing that seamen kept waiting for their wages at the com- 
letion of the voyage beyond the penoa now s ed by law—i. e., two 
Bays in the coastwise and four ys in the foreign-going trade, shall 
receive two days’ extra 1 for each day’s delay instead of one day's 
extra pay, as now provi 25 thus affording the seaman additional pro- 
tection against the necessity of going into debt while walting to receive 
his wages, 

8. Abolishing the existing law 8 that the seaman may sign 

away his right to receive one-half of the wages due at every port of 


ted defeat, or they still have 


aaa , or discharge during a voyage, thus reducing the tendency to 
esertion. 

4. Providing that vessels may be ins ed in foreign ports upon de- 
mand of a majority of the crew, instead of requiring that such demand 


shall be pa in by one of the ship's officers. 

(This last is now the law in Great Britain, and similar provisions 
are in the law of Germany.) 

5. Enlarging forecastles of all vessels so as to provide that after 
June 30, 1910, each seaman shall have not less than 100 cubic feet and 
not less than 16 square feet of space, thus bringing all vessels up to 
the standard already set for vessels built subsequent to June 30, 1898. 

(English law provides 120 cubic feet, so also Norway, and ance 
more.) 

6. Abolishing imprisonment for desertion in foreign ports, thus ex- 
tending to the seamen in the pcre pt Nea, trade the right to quit 
their vessels in any safe port, a right already extended to the seamen 
in the domestic or coastw trade. 

(Commissions appointed to inquire into the conditions of merchant 
seamen in Norway and here have determined to recommend the repeal 
of imprisonment for desertion or failure to join, if such desertion or 
failure to join did not endanger life or property, or the seamen had not 
received advance of wages.) 

7. Abolition in all trades of allotment to “ original creditor ”—i. e., 
boarding master or crim thus 8 the seamen against robbery 
by the crimps. Such allotment now prohibited in the domestic or 
coastwise trade. 

8. Providing that in cases of cruelty to seamen or illegal punishment 
by a ship’s officer, and the escape of such officer through failure on the 
part of the master to surrender such officer to the proper authorities, 
the vessel as well as the master shall be liable to damages to the sea- 
men illegally punished. S 

9. Improving the food scale so as to increase the allowance of water 
from 4 quarts to 5 quarts per day, and the allowance of butter from 
1 ounce to 2 ounces per day. 

(France, England, Germany, and Norway regulate the quality and 
. a food either by direct statute or by regulation in pursuance 
of statute. 

10. Providing a manning scale for vessels, so as to insure that they 
shall carry the number of seamea of proper age, ability, and experience 
necessary for their safe navigation. be principal features of this 
provision are that an able seaman must be 19 or more years of age 
and must have had at least three years’ experience on deck at sea 
or on the Great Lakes; an ordinary seaman must be 18 or more years 
of age and must have had at least two years’ experience on deck at 
sea or on the Great Lakes. Every seaman must have a sufficient 
knowledge of the English language to understand any order given in 
English. It is further provided that all vessels shall carry in their 
crews a certain number of boys in proportion to their tonnage. 

n Great Britain the 8 to detain vessels as unseaworthy is 
lodged with the board of trade. Undermanning is cause for Getention ; 
so also unskilled manning. A seaman must be able to ak and under- 
stand English, unless he be a British subject, and in all cases an able 
seaman must have had at least three years’ experience at sea on deck.) 


LEGAL RELIEF WON BY SHIPOWNER. 


Shipowners have been relieved of: 

1. Risks arising from acts of God or dangers of the sea through the 
system of insurance; arising from pay rough the present perfect 

licing of the seas; from those arising from popular local disturbances 
throu damages paid by such localities or States. 

2. Liabilities to the shipper, passenger, or seaman through limited 
liability as to the shipper or passenger; as to the seaman through de- 


of June 19, 1886, and June 10, 1 


ome making the master and other officers “fellow servants” of the 
an. 

3. Taxes on floating property by a large number of States and others 
about to follow in thin peer . * 

4. Fees to be paid for the enforcement of navigation laws (see acts 
890), by which fees théretofore pald by 
i poate ih now paid from the General Treasury. Some small fees 

are left. 
. Care and cure of sick seamen, which has been assumed by the 
United States, through the Marine-Hospital Service, the expenses of 
which were 8 5 against the General Treasury by the Fifty-ninth 
Congress, and from the burial of dead seamen who are handed over to 
the coroner and then buried by the 5 

6. The duty to carry a certain number of citizens in the crews of 
vessels. (See act June 28, 1864.) 

7. The duty of training men for the sea service. This is now done 
by foreigners or at public expense by 5 ships. Too often they 
are not trained at all. Although the owner is supposed to provide a 
competent master and crew, yet there is no legal standard as to sea- 
men, and this law only comes into operation when some one is damaged 
and the plaintif€ proves that the crew were inefficient, in which case 
limited liability ceases to operate. 

8. If the subsidy bill passes, the tonnage taxes which he now pays 
will be returned, with more added as a payment for running his vessel. 

Since section 4463, Revised Statutes, was amended by the Sixtieth 
ress his responsibility as to the crew has ceased, he Tete covered 
by having obeyed the rules as to number of men p by the 
local inspectors. 5 

He ma carry Spy amount of cargo that he shall think safe on deck. 
He may load Lis vessel as deeply as he shall think proper. There are 
no regulations on these subjects. 

He may hire and, in a foreign port in the foreign trade, by the assist- 
ance of the police, keep the cheapest men that can be found in any 
part of the world. 

Under admiralty law, as it came to this country, the owner was 
liable to the full extent of his . for any loss or damage caused 
to the shipper or pessenees through his own carelessness, or the care- 
lessness or lack of skill of master or crew. He was further liable to 
the seamen employed for ag ray caused by defective gear or for in 
1 Koon era through any lack of skill on the part of the master or 
other officer, ` 

Section 4283, Revised Statutes (act of Mar. 3, 1851), relieved him 
of part of his liability by enacting that where the loss or damage was 
caused by neglect of master or crew the owner should not be liable 
beyond his interest in the vessel and freight pending. 

tion 18, act of June 26, 1884, extends this to all debts and lia- 
bilities, 8 in case of those employed by the vessel. That act reads: 

“The individual liability of a s mehr} shall be limited to the 
proportion of any or all debts and liabilities that his individual share 
of the vessel bears to the whole; and the aggregate liabilities of all the 
owners of a vessel on account of the same s. not exceed the value of 
such vessel and freight pene. 5 

The owner was still in duty bound to furnish a competent master and 
crew. In the case of the Rio de Janeiro, of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Co, (130 Fed. Rep., 76), the court of 4 — 1 held, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States later concu „ as follows: 

“Tt is the duty of the owner of the vessel to provide a crew not 
merely competent for the ordinary duties of an uneventful voyage, but 
for any emergency that is likely to happen and which calls for instant 
action to save lives of passengers and crew. A ship is not sufficiently 
manned when the sailors can only receive orders through the boatswain. 

“* © © We have no hesitation in holding that the ship was in- 
sufficiently manned, for the reason that the sailors were unable to 
understand and execute the orders made imperative by the exigency that 
unhappily arose and resulted so disastrously to life as well as to prop- 
— (Opinion filed ay 9, 1904.)" 

e reconstruction of section 4463 seems to have abolished the 


liability. 
= COMMON HAZARD, 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the old Bp ea of admiralty 
law, as laid down in article of the Laws of Wisby, which reads as 
follows, has been abandoned: 

“ART. 66. If the merchant obliges the master to insure the ship, 
the merchant shall be obliged to insure the master's life against the 
hazards of the sea.” 

Since the hazard remains with the master and crew and the finan- 
cial and other risks have been shifted to the people at large, it scems 
to be reasonable and just that the risks and hazards, so far as rea- 
sonably possible, should be minimized by legislation. This thought has 
been acted upon in Great Britain by providing a standard of efficiency 
in the men employed, rigid inspection laws as to the hull and ma- 
chinery, regulations as to the depth that the vessel may be loaded. and 
the deck loading, which during certain times of the PAm is prohibited 
altogether. With reference to manning, the board of trade has issued 
a circular to superintendents of the mercantile marine offices and to 
detaining officers, specifying the minimum in the number and skill of 
men employed on steamers in accordance with their 9 

In order to keep the seamen in a condition to do their duty a 
specific minimum scale of provisions has been enacted in Great Britain 
in France, and in Norway. In Germany this is determined by the por 
from which the vessel hails, and if no standard has been determined by 
such port, then by regulations issued by the Government. 

Dealing with the necessary rest, the vessels of Great Britain have 
always adhered to the two-watch system for the sailors and the three- 
waten system for the firemen, and there seems no doubt that any law 
upon the subject, up to the present, was deemed unnecessary. rance 
and Germany have provided, y law, two watches for the sailors and 
three for the firemen. The Norwegian law provides that “while at 
sea their working hours are distributed as usual,” thereby maintaining 
the two-watch system for sailors and the three-watch system for fire 
men, which had been usual, but from which there had been a dispo 


sition to depart. 

With reference to working hours in pre France, Germany, and Nor- 
way provide a maximum workday 10 hours, inclusive of anchor 
watch, and overtime to be paid for any additional time, except in the 
case of Norway. There the crew of the vessel coming into harbor ma 
be worked not exceeding 18 hours, including time for meals, withou 
any payment of overtime, but shall then have 8 hours of undisturbed 


Respectfully, 
INTERNATIONAL SEAMEN’S UNION OF AMERICA, 
ANDREW FURUSETH, 
Wu. H. FRAZIER, 
WALTER MACARTHUR, 
Legislative Committee, 
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PEONAGE AND WAGES. 
EFFECT ON POPULATION, 


The Mexican peon works for a few cents per day. He is always in 
debt. The laws of Mexico provide that the debtor may be compelled 
to work for his creditor until the debt be paid. The creditor sets the 
wages, subject to consideration of the number of bond and free (peons 
and freemen), and the work which must be done. The immediate 
interest of the employers is to have the largest possible number of 
people in peonage, because thus they can always determine wages of 
the freemen. For the peon, or bondsman, there is but one mer out. 
He can refuse to reproduce himself and thus destroy the population, 
or he can go on the ttle fleld and die there. 

For the first there needs no particular energy; for the second the 
energy needed is the oaas given to man, the ene: to die. Peons, 
or bondsmen, living in bad quarters, eating poor and insufficient food, 


can not be expected to have the necessary energy to die, and usually, 


they have not; but they may try to run away, which they do; and 
when brought back to work under the lash, they can refuse to breed, 
which they do. Especially do they do this if they have learned to 
read and have done enongh reading to have absorbed ideals. higher 
than their existing condition is expressive of, 

Education increases hunger, hunger for good food, for good clothing, 
for good shelter, and for good female company, for marriage. When 
conditions stand in the way, there is an effort to change conditions. 
When this fails, the marriages come later in life, or fail, and the num- 
ber of children born become less; the number born in wedlock decreases 
first, while remiera ty increases, and the number of children born out 
of wedlock Arat slight i increases and then declines, 

Conditions such as these depopulated the Roman Empire, caused the 
decrease of population of Europe in the latter part of the Middle Ages, 
and are at work in existing society. It is the condition of bondage 
that has kept Mexican wages at the lowest depths, and that finally 
brought about the revolution. A people without land and without 
wages sufficient for reasonable comforts, in accordance with the pre- 

valling ideals, is always destructive of population in any country 
where it exists. 
EFFECT ON CALLINGS. . 

Let us try to apply this law, for it seems to be a law, to any calling 
and we shall see that it holds good, when applied to a calling, just as 
it applies to a people. Nearly all European countries have contract 
servitude in some occupations. Thus we find that there are servants 
in husbandry. That is, men with families have a small plot of land 
on which they raise some of the necessaries of life; they work for the 
farmer the year round; the wife works also in seed, and especially in 
harvest time. They eke out some kind of a living, and while their 
ideals are not above this kind of life they rear children. 

When the schoolmaster been around for some time ideals change, 
and the men will hot bind themselves to this kind of life; they cease 
to marry and they go to the cities or to other countries, where they 
hope for and believe that they can find a better way of living. The 
number of those workers, bound to a particular master for a particular 
time, decreases more and more until the crops are at times lost, and 

eat changes take place in the mode of production or in industry. The 
ndustry in this particular instance, culture, declines, 

In Norway the number of this class of workers decreased from 60,000 
to 6,000 in 30 years. The decrease in Sweden is about the same. 
Take again the younger men, who used to be hired for one year, to 
work and live on the farm. Their number has decreased, but not in 
the same proportion. They have been worki and saving, with the 
hope of getting together some money with'which to pay fares to get to 
the city or to some foreign country. With all this their number has 
been steadily decreasing. At the Socialist congress in Copenhagen last 
year there was a parade, and among the conspicuous banners carried 
were those calling for the abolition of the master-and-servant laws. 

Superficial observers look upon this question as mere sentimentality ; 
they fail to see the relation between term contracts to labor and the 
condition of such laborers. A little thinking should show them their 
error. Supply and demand determines wages to a very large extent, if 
not altogether. Term contracts destroy competition between those who 
hire workers. Once the contract is made the State steps in and com- 
pels performance. While the contracts are being made there is always 
an artificial surplus of workers, and those contracts are always made 
in the fall of the year with a winter staring the workers in the face. 

There ceases to be any competition between the 8 under such 
condition, but there is competition between the workers. The law of 
supply and demand is nullified by man’s cunning, and wages keep below 
or at the point of subsistence. Idleness or increase in rents and prices 
brings want. It influences the treatment; the employer is busy with 
his difficulties; why should he consider his employees when he needs 
but to call the police or the sheriff to bring his worker back to him? 
Freedom to quit work at any time is the father of improved conditions 
of the workers; freedom to organize and to travel is its mother. Any 
country which denies this freedom to its workers will lose them, either 
by emigration or by race suicide. This seems to apply to all the 
workers, whether in sections or as a whole. 

CONDITIONS OF SEAMEN. 

Let us now apply this to the seamen. While the men on shore were 
working under term contracts enforcible by the State, the wages of the 
seamen, also under term contracts, were up to and sometimes slightly 
above that of equally skilled men on shore. As freedom came to men on 
shore and they learned to use their freedom, wages went up until they 
doubled, trebled, and in some instances quadrupled. The seaman, re- 
maining under term contracts to labor, enforcible by imprisonment, 
vitalized in foreign countries by treaties, was left behind. His wages 
stood still and in some instances actually decreased, while the pur- 
chasing power of such wages as he did get was reduced in proportion 
as shore workers’ wages increased. 

Under this condition it became impossible to live as other men, and 
the seaman's social status deteriorated. He tried to 8 and he 
was crushed, because he had to fight not cate the employer but also 
the State. The peculiar condition and the skill needed gave him some 
help; but the shipowner insured his property; the losses fell on the 
whole community instead of upon himself, and he ceased to care about 
skill. Many nations had laws compelling the shipowner to carry a 
specific number of subjects or citizens in each crew. The shipowners 
procured their repeal. Being now exempt from the loss that might be 
caused by inefficient men and from the laws compelling him to look 
among his own people for men to do his work, the shipowner had the 
world to draw from. No skill too low, no man too inefficient, no race 
barred. The contract once signed enforcible by the State. Was such 
handicap ever put on other men in the race for life? 

THE BOARDING MASTER. 


The seamen tried organization in England and in this country in the 
first years of the last century, In both instances they were crushed 


N 


to analyze the 


by the State. They then began to try individual action. They tried 
to get away froin their servitude by deserting. At home they were met 
by the law of enforced labor and by imprisonment, on the one hand, 
and by strike breakers on the other. Seamen refusing to work at load- 
ing and discharging of cargoes, other men were hired and paid from 
the seamen's wages. This developed a new body of workers, the long- 
shoremen, and later on the harbor seamen. 

The deserting seamen found that they must find somebody to hide 
them, The boarding master undertook this. He kept the deserters in 
hiding unti] the vessel had gone to sea. The seaman was then shipped 
on some other vessel at increased wages, and wages began to take an 
upward trend. This would not do, so an alliance between the boarding 
masters and shipowners was arranged, ae which the blood money was 
abolished and the boarding master got his income from advance wages 
given, ostensibly to the seaman, in reality to the boarding master. 

From out of the system of bondage had come a condition under which 
the boarding master helped the shipowner to keep wages down, and the 
biggest share of wages actually signed for went to the boarding master, 
who often divided with the master of the vessel and sometimes with 
the owner. When the seaman resisted, his clothing was kept and he 
was thrown naked on the street, where usually a convenient policeman 
was ready for him ready to tell him that he was a vagrant without 
visible means of support. 


AMERICANS QUIT THE SEA. 


Americans, being the first to see the real situation of the seamen and 
being able to find other pee a fg in a new country, were the first 
to quit the sea. The boarding masters, acting for themselves, but in 
reality as the agents of shipowners, went to foreign vessels which came 
into American ports and induced the seamen on those vessels to desert. 
They shipped them on American vessels below the wages which the 
American was willing to accept. The American abaft the mast hated 
the young foreigner as a strike Doer and as a foreigner, and misused 
him whenever he felt inclined. hus the system of peonage on the 
vessels created, or helped to create, the brutality which gave to the 
American vessels the name of “ bloodboats.” 

If American capital had not left the sea because of more profitable 
employment on shore, there is no doubt that this country would have 
been the first and worst offender in using the oriental and the negro. 
As it now is Great Britain is the worst offender. British seamen gave 
England her supremacy on the water, and now they are driven from 
the sea under the slave laws by Asiatics and Africans. The latter may 
be said to be plain savages, captured right out of the African woods. 
Savages, from Asia and ‘Africa and developed in our own cities, are 
more and more the men who carry the world's seaborne commerce. 

There is not one nation, unless it be Germany, that can reman its 
navy with men accustomed to the Let the nations permit the 
trend to go on, and it will not be a very long time before the white 
race loses its power over the sea, and the Aryan ceases to be at all 
a seaman. 

And 8 seaman's work is man's work. Of course, the seaman does 
much that he calls woman’s work, but that is only an incident in his 
real life. Take the real seamen out of any vessel and she will be as 
helpless as a whale in shoal water. Take away the men trained on sall- 
ing vessels from among the officers and the insurance premium will 


shortly go up from 4 to 5 per cent above the present point. 
This, however, is of little moment to those for whom these words are 
written. There are yet a very large number of skilled, capable, self- 


1 men follow! the sea for a living, partly because they are 
in it and can see no g way of getting out, partly beca like the 
life for what it might be and for what it partly yet is. 
take courage and come together. The sea can made fit for the kind 
of men who once sailed on it. Seamen may be made freemen. It was 
the law that took freedom away; the law can give it back. 

With freedom to exercise self-help and mutual aid, the men will know 
how to compel, not only human conditions, but sufficient wages to live 
as men, sufficient to have a home of his own in place of the labor 
warehouse now miscalled Sailors’ Home; a wife in one port, instead of, 
as is sneeringly said, a wife in every port.” 

Let those who believe and have the courage of their faith get together, 
determine to work to this end, and we shall find men on shore willing 
and able to help us strike the shackles off. ‘The Lakes are fighting to 
keep the shackles off; let us help them by furnishing them the bit of 
bread that they must have. Remember, the employer can send among 
us men to sow distrust, selfishness, and cowardice. When men say this 
or that can not be done, ask yourself Is this man only a fool and a 
coward or is he 1 A s 

Other phases of this subject will be dealt with in another article. 


REMEDIES THAT HAVE FAILED. 


In dealing with the situation which I tried to describe in the Journal 
last week, with the view of finding some real remedy, I shall first tr 
proposed remedies that have been tried in the past. 
Then I shall try to analyze some remedies now proposed by many well- 
meaning persons. 

DESERTION. 


To “run away” has been tried. To run away is nothing but leavin; 
one vessel—at the risk of imprisonment—to go in another, from whic 
the man may be taken by the State and again placed on board the vessel 
from which he deserted. - This did some good for a time, but the 
defenseless condition of the seaman and the penalty for hiding him 
made it easy to turn this method against the seaman, and, as we know, 
this was done. To run away could not be, and is not a remedy. 


TO GET SICK. 


This device has been used to some extent. 
other poisons so as to get sick and get rid of the vessel on which 
sailed. They have claimed to have rheumatism, but in most cases the 
doctor has detected the shamming and discharge has been refused. I 
have personally known men to go on shore to get sick in order to get 
rid of the vessel and vt eg their papers with them. Actual or pretended 
sickness was no remedy. 


Men have eaten soap and 
they 


GOING TO COURT. 


Men have gone to court and complained of bad treatment. The testi- 
mony given was absolutely true, but the court presumed that the men 
were lying in order to get out of the vessel. The status of the men so 
tainted their testimony that the court, sitting in admiralty and having 
by that reason discretionary power, assumed that the men were lying 
and so “ going to court“ has proved no remedy. 

COMBINING WITH LONGSHOREMEN. 


A belief 1 by grew up among the seamen that if they could make 
some combination with the longshoremen it would then be possible to 
so delay the vessels that the owners would give some redress. Long- 


might not be used to lower his prices. 
body it was first 5 
ñ some fashion. When the question of 


men themselves be organized 
ion in earnest the latter in- 


combining with the longshoremen came u 
sisted upon the seamen leaving the vessels M eag or at least refusing 
to handle cargo. This meant less work for seamen; it meant em- 
3 becoming still less steady and the rapera still less. But 

e seaman was willing to try. He did try and found that he was like 
the dwarf in the fable, recelving all the wounds and the giant receiv- 
. Sry the profits. 

he longshoreman had 9 that he would not move the vessel in 
port or do anything except handle the cargo. But there is a pecullarity 
about human nature which permits man to persuade himself that what 
is in his own interest is the ht Lege Ss he longshoreman was very 
naturally unwilling to risk his job by re stog to do such slight, and to 
him unimportant, things as moving the vessel and making her ready for 
sea. Then he had often been a seaman before be became a longshore- 
man; be had left the sea to better himself; he had married and stood to 
lose many things, so he could see no good reason why he should sacrifice 
his prospects for the seamen. He was getting from $4 to $6 per day 
and the seaman $15 to $20 per month. If the seamen became strong 
they would insist upon better wages, and this might have to come out 
of the I horemen’s wages, or it would increase the total cost of labor. 
To the latter the owners would object, and so the increase of the sea- 
men's wages either involved a strike or the reduction in the longshore- 
men’s wages. 

1 am well aware that this recognizes the existence of the now ex- 
ploded theory of the“ e fund"; but such was and is the men’s 
reasoning, and so we must with things as they are in the minds of 
men, not as we would like them to be. A combination with the long- 
shoremen was difficult for the further reason that the seamen’s wages 
under the law may be to the longshoreman or anybody else for 
doing whatever work the seaman refuses to do. It ms plain that 
while the seaman is under compulsion to labor to fulfill the contract 
made, alliance with longsboremen is no remedy. 


NOTHING FROM, NOTHING TO, A SCAB, 


This is the panacea presented to us from every soap box on the street 
im these latter days. Let us see how this would work. The steamer 
Bear is at the dock taking in cargo. Along comes a delivery wa; 
with some stuff that is to go in the vessel. driver is asked for his 
card; he has none, and, according to this much-lauded doctrine, the 
longshoremen should quit in preference to accepting the stuff. Assum- 
ing that the ey. ppo toge 3 the seamen are ordered to take 
in the stuff, and they also „ then, while the longshoremen get 
what money they have ea the seaman's money—money already 
earned—is under the law taken to pay the scab who does the work. 

Who is hurt? Not the owner; ng. Not the long- 
shoreman; he has lost nothing. The seaman has lost his job, a small 
thing, but he has also lost the mo for which he had been working. 
Let us take this same thing into a s schooner see how it will 
work. Sallors refuse to accept lumber from nonunion men; sailors are 
discha Scabs are obtained and the vessel proceeds to San Francisco 
or San ro; there the longshoremen refuse to handle the 8 they 
are locked out, as they were in 1906. Scabs are obtained and they dis- 
charge the vessel. Not only that vessel, but all the vessels in port; just 
as in 1906. Union sailors can not go in any of the vessels. Net results: 
Scab longshoremen and scab sailors at wor The friendly owners, who 


wish to live in ce and pay going are driven into alliance with 
unfriendly 8 Who E — hurt 


Not the scabs, nor the unfair 
owners; all these have been benefited. The only persons hurt are the 
union seamen and the fair shipowners. A few scabs have succeeded in 
getting the union men to quit work. The scabs and the unfair owners 

ve called a strike of the union men against the fair owners. Could 
stupidity or cunning Invent a more siil 
means of defeating the union men and 
to be fair to labor 

But more than this. 
ment they will be arrested and either sent to prison or put 
board the vessel where they quit work. 

This much-praised and much tated remedy, this panacea, reminds 
me of the nolse that the cats @ in the back yard in the night. The 
noise is great and it disturbs your peace; it means something—it means 
more cats, not less. So this policy means more scabs, not less. Plainly 
it is not a remedy. 


or a more clever and effective 
urting the employer who wishes 


If the seamen are under the law of imprison- 
back on 


TO JOIN THE “I. W. W.“ 


Here we have another of the remedies which, if bay tb would, ac- 
cording to the orator on the soap box, settle all our difficulties. “All 
come together in one great union and strike against the i at all 
places at the same time.“ 8 it would be very difficult to 
this effectively under a democra system of union government. 
difficulty is recognized by the promoters, and so they meet it by abolish- 
ar democratic government in the unions. Suey organize the trades or 
lings that come in direct touch with or which overlap each other 
into one 3 Each union in the grow 
number of delegates on what is called 
delegated body is | all 
the hours of labor, the sho 
the men back to work—if 


oov ponant ny 
for the good of all. No doubt It is the intention so to use it. Let us 


rem: 
can not be and is not a remedy. 


RELIGION, CHRISTIANITY, 


“ Be good and you will be happy.” Yes, ha because more toleran 
of ap ree and wrong as inflicted upon . if truly 5 y 
less tolerant of injustice and by cam as inflicted upon others. Pro 

against wrong because *.. intolerant of it because of its evil, be- 
cause of the denial of equa ity and equal freedom. This sentiment, 
however, is no remedy in itself. It may lead to remedies, but is only 
preparatory thereto. Real Christianity was always intolerant of either 
slavery, peonage, or contract servitude. Of and by itself it is no remedy. 

QUITTING THE SEA. 


There is a remedy ony for the individual who quits. He ceases to be 
a seaman, and that is all. The larger the number of those men who feel 
the wrong and quit the larger the number of hopeless and helpless re- 
5 and 5 55 i Thus quitting may reduce the standard of manli- 
ness of the men of the sea, and the nation in which this takes place 
will lose its sea power as it loses its seamen. But to the seamen quit- 
ting is an injury, not a remedy. 
TAKE CARE OF THE INEFFICIENT. 


This is no remedy, because all the worms that have fed and are feed- 
ing upon the seamen get inside of the protective ring and eat away, 

ucing the strength of what they feed upon until all the men are at 
the same level. There never was any law passed the so-called humani- 
tarians to protect the seamen from . robbed t was not so drawn 
that it operated in the interest of the crimping element. 
with the advance, so with the penalty for indu men to 
with the sailors’ homes. It has been so with the law permi the 
shipowner to employ inefficient men. It must be so with laws that are 
not calculated to put the seamen on his own feet, making him respon- 
ee practically everything hee been. tried encept 

ow, ically e g s ed except to give the sea- 

man himself a chance. Give him a chance to do right ead cel that 
he is a man. Give to him the same chance that you give to others, and 
let him take the consequences of his own acts. 

I shall write one more article of this kind, trying to show what 
would be a remedy. All these thin have proven Ives to be 
worse than useless. They have not m, they are not, and they can 
not be real remedies. 

ANDREW FURUSETH., 


FREEDOM THE REMEDY. 
MEN’S DIFFERENT MOTIVES. 


Truly, man is fearfully and wonderfully made. In him are combined 
the hig) and lowest, the best and the worst characteristics—selfishness 
and self-abnegation, heroism and cowardice. These qualities exist in 
the same man at the same time. One thought, feeling, or faculty—call 
it what you like—is more active than another at a cular time. A 
seaman without the slightest hesitation dives into the ocean while the 
vessel is going ¿t a good speed to save a drowning man, thinking noth- 
ing about his own chances of drowning. We see the same man at 
another time do a selfish, mean thing, and we marvel at the change. 
We ask, “Is this the same man?” es; he is the same man, but in 
another mood and governed by other thoughts. 

We see a shipowner give freely to some institution or to some needy 

rson; we see him protest 1 eee peonage or slavery; we find him 

N with nearly all the 1 ideas of time, and yet 
a utely opposed to any real c 
this the same man? Yes, the very 


he struggle for life makes us callous when our own interests are at 
rear Aata so with the poor; it is so with the rich or well-to-do; only 
t e 


men raupa eee urag: tha 


destro 
alte at all they must be altered in all countries at once,“ because 
the terrors of the law are needed in his case.” 

Any and all arguments except the really true one—selfish fear of 
what may happen. Under the law_he is king; he has all power; 
he owns the men working for him. What could be more natural than 
that he should come to believe that such arrangements are best? 
Why should he not think himself trustworthy enough, wise en 
to be intrusted with such power, and good enough to use it wisely 
humanely? 

SELF-INTEREST BRIDLED. 

For the normal man te think otherwise would be to question his own 
eapacity and integrity. Finally, he is after all only an agent of society 
at l in getting work done at the lowest possible price. The lowest 
possible wages means the lowest possible prices, so he thinks. Soci 
at large, whose agent he really meh ys the benefit, Society agrees, until 

real disturbance shows up the whole thing as a fallacy that is 
leading to destruction. 

For these and sundry other reasons humanity has come to distrust 
self-interest and has bridled it, while i it as much latitude 
as seems wise, holding it to be one of the main forces working for 
ogress, if not t ehief force. Thus men have learned to 

trust kings and to bridle them, to distrust the clergy and bridle it, 


to distrust aristocracy and bridle it, and now men are learning to 
7 — 4 — the employer of labor and are engaged in finding bridles 
‘or E 

The self-interest of one class is set off against the other class or sec- 
tion thereof in the hope that the will out the that 
is hoped for. The self-interest of the master can not be trusted, and so 
we try to offset it with the self-interest of his servants or his workers. 
Let us try this o 


SHIPOWNERS’ SELF-INTEREST. 
We have seen that when any class of workers have become sufi- 
ciently free to quit their work individually their condition has taken on 


an upward tendency, and when they could and did t work collect- 
ively this tendency Vocame stronger. The self-interest of the employer 
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was enlisted; he stood to lose by the men quitting at times when such 
leaving off work was a great loss to him. He became interested in the 
condition of his workers, in their feelings and mental attitude; indeed, 
sufficiently so to organize detective bureaus and send spies in among 
the men to report to him. 

No such trouble exists for the shipowner. He owns his men when 
once they have signed the agreements or shipping articles. If they be- 
come so dissatisfied as to run away, he only reports to the State ofii- 
cials, and the deserter is recaptured and delive: back to him. 

The shipowner must be placed in a position similar to other employ- 
ers. If the men may leave him at an inopportune moment, either indi- 
tidually or collectively, he stands to lose. He will govern himself ac- 
cordingly. While he has the ownership of the men, enforced by the 
State, he is safe from this loss and anziety, and being an ordinary man 
he troubles no further. 

SET THE PEON FREE. 

That is, abolish all penal punishment now enforced upon the seaman 
for any refusal to continue to labor while the vessel is in safety. 
Abolish the shipowner's prea right to have the seaman brought back 
to labor against his will. If the seaman returns, or if his refusal to 
return be only temporary, let the expenses of the substitute be taken 
from the seaman's wages already earned or to earned. This will 
give all the security or guaranty that is or can be needed to prevent 
men from needlessly 2 work or vessels. 

This would at one stroke alter the seaman's life for the better. The 
presumption that the seaman is lying in order to get out of the vessel 
ceases at once, His testimony will be weighed by the same tests as 
are applied to other men. Let me tell of a personal experience which 
illustrates the present condition. Š 

I came to New York in a German ship. I was sick and had to be 
sent to Long Island College Hospital for treatment. The doctor in 
charge asked me, Is the ballast out?” Being answered affirmatively, 
he further asked, Is she (the vessel) soon Gage A for sea? Being 
told “ No,“ he prescribed for me. On the next y I was delirious. 
The same questions were asked that same afternoon of a patient from 
a Norwegian vessel. The patient died next-morning. ‘There could be 
no qoae on that either of us was really sick, yet this doctor (may his 
shadow never gross less!) was impelled by our status to insult us by 
his questions. 

A seaman comes to the consul to complain of certain grievances. 
The consul, having in mind the seaman's status, disregards his testi- 
mony, refuses to look seriously into the grievance, which thus remains 
unredressed. Laws are enacted dealing with food, working hours, and 
other matters. The master of the vessel disregards the law; the men 
go to the consul or to the court or to the superintendent of shipping; 
they complain, but they are not believed. The official thinks they are 
just trying to get out of their contract. Nothing is done, and the law 
remains a dead letter. But let it be understood that 
whenever they think fit and the situation becomes at once d 
So it will de seen that the beginning of all reform in the seaman’s life 
is, Set the peon free! 

ORGANIZATION. 

Only the free can organize into a trade-union. Bondmen may or- 
ganize, but only with a view of gaining freedom; that is, they may 
organize against the State. They may organize a revolution, and they 
may go into the field to gain freedom by the force of arms; they may 
ge to the people to plead for it. They can not organize a trade-union, 

ecause they are not in possession of the trade-union weapon, namely, 
the power to throw the employers’ business out of order by refus 0 
continue to labor. Having obtained this wer, the men can en 
organize effectively on trade-union lines. They can, being freemen, go 
to the employer and ask for a redress of grievances, and if refused they 
er cease to labor. 

ther workers, being equally free, may be urged to refuse to labor 
for this particular employer until he shall be willing to redress the 
grievances complained of. The employer’s business usually demands 
that the work not too long suspended, and he at last listens. tle 
meets representatives from the men, and industrial democracy has be- 


gun; it is a fact, potentially if not practically. Struggles to come are 
many and severe before industry can adjust itself to new conditions, 
but the beginning is made. With it has come hope, and with that self- 


respect. 

When the disciples of the Nazarene weresworried about food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter and came to Him for advice, He told them to cease to 
worry about those things and to “seek first the Kingdom of Heaven” 
and all other sisi ape would follow. If we apply ordinary analysis to 
this answer, we shall find that its meaning is simple. There being 
universal fatherhood, a universal brotherhood follows of itself as a 
logical necessity. All being equal before the Father, this then must 


be the kingdom. No masters, no peons, bondmen—all freemen ! 
Seek ye first freedom, and all else shall be added—that is, all else 
must 


ollow. Mind you, not simpy freedom freedom to slay freedom, 
but freedom to perfect freedom through organization. . 

Here, then, I believe, we have the remedy. To obtain this we must, 
however, be prepared to do and to be patient. We must, to obtain this 
boon, be willing and ready to prove to the pic that we are in deadly 
earnest in seeking and wishing freedom, the highest of God's gifts to 
men. ‘The people may not believe us simply upon our own say-so. 
They have never believed others until they proved their earnestness by 
their willingness to suffer or to die. They may ask this test of us, the 
seamen. If so, let us be willing and ready to give the proofs by oppos: 
ing this law of man which makes us less than men. Let us be willing 
and ready to refuse to abide by these contracts over which we have no 
say, which we did not participate in making, and which we must ac- 
cept or starve. 

When the hour is there let us cast them to the winds and accept the 
prison or whatever else may be our portion. Thus we shall prove that 
we wish freedom, that we ought to receive it. Then the people will 
listen and will give it to us. 

Other minor remedies are possible when the main remedy is attained, 
but of these in another article. 


SEAMEN AND SAFETY AT SEA, 
ABOLISH IMPRISONMENT AND ALLOTMENT. 


In my last article I suggested that there are other subsidiary reme- 
dies which are good when the main thing has been settled. en the 
seaman has been given the ownership of his own body, the chance to 
pzwn his body for food and shelter must pass away; that is, advance 
wages, or allotment to “original creditor,” imprisonment for desertion, 
arrest, detention, and bringing back to the vessel must pass away. 

Thus ihe seaman will be placed upon his own feet, made responsible 
to himself, and if he can not carry the responsibility he must suffer 
the penalty—just like men on shore. 


The imprisonment for desertion made the advance secure, the sea- 
man’s y was mortgaged, the security was in the vessel’s keeping. 
When advance is paid the State acts as a guarantor by arresting, keep- 
ing in detention, and delivering back to the mortga, the pledge given. 
The seaman is held in the boarding house by the law, which gives his 
clothing as a pl . The man has some papers, letters from relatives, 
or other things which he is not willing to lose. The boarding master 
keeps the clothing until the man is delivered to the vessel, then the 
vessel konpe him with the assistance of the State. If men are scarce, 
the boarding master picks up all the hard ups who come along, keeps 
them for a few days, and then sells them to the vessel for the advance. 

Is the man a seaman? No; probably not; but that does not matter; 
there will be some seamen on the vessel and they will have to do the 
work for the hard up. ‘The vessel carries passengers? Well, what of 
that? Vessels are not wrecked every trip; it is hoped that she is not 
going to get into trouble on this particular trip, and, besides, the board- 
ing master is not on the vessel, neither is the owner; and you all know 
that oldest of old legal fictions—the acts of God.“ The vessel is not 
responsible for any “act of God.” 

When you get thinking it over, God is made responsible for a great 
many things, and being exempt from being call into court to give 
explanations He is the safest one to blame. You will thus see that 
the adyance must go both for the sake of the seaman and the pas- 
senger. 

Other things will follow. As it now is, there is no knowing how 
many actual seamen will be found among a crew, say, of 16 men. 
There may be any number from 2 to 16, or there may none at all. 
The vessel gets to sea; work must be done; those who can do it must 
do it. Hence the men, te for their own and the 8 
lives, may succeed in b ing the vessel safely into port. Havin 
been done once, it can be done again, and the men have establish 
their numbers and their skill as the number and skill needed. 

Thus men are driven until haif insane with work. Abolish the ad- 
vance or allotment to “ original creditor” and you improve the condi- 
tion of the seamen and increase the chances of safety at sea. 


HOW SHIPS ARE MANNED. 


“ Safety at sea!” What a lot of rot has been written and spoken on 
this subject! Safety at sea is promoted, first, by a Rood vessel, staunch 
and well found; secondly, by good boats and enough of them; thirdly, 
ped a crew sufficient in number and skill to handie the vessel while 
she is afloat, to lower, man, and handle the boates when the vessel must 
be abandoned. The boats must be properly equipped; but, above all, 
there must be sufficient number of men, and they must be of sufficient 
skill to be able to lower the boats in a seaway and to handle them 
when in the water. 

Now, let me intrust you with a very deep secret. There is not sail- 
ing to-day on any ocean an ssenger vessel carrying the number of 
boats needed to take care o. @ passengers and crew, nor a sufficient 
number of skilled men to handle those boats which are carried. It 
there were, the seamen's condition would be much better than it now 
is. There would be men enough on board to do the work without over- 
work; proper watches would be kept; there would always be a proper 
lookout, and when the vessel got near land or into water not properly 
charted there could be and there would be some man keeping the lead 


ng. 

Men would not be kept four or six hours at the wheel; the vessel 
would be kept better on her course, and steering close inshore to be 
out of the heavy sea would not be as dangerous as it now is. You 
will see from this that improved conditions for the seamen mean 
increased safety for passengers and freight, increased safety for all 


at sea. 
The average shipowner knows this, but he must keep up with the 
proceesion < e must carry passengers as — as the other fellow; 
e must compete with the railroad or he mus out of the business. 
If vessels are lost, the insurance—that is, the public—pays the loss. If 
333 are lost, that's very bad; but there is God to be blamed. 
f seamen are lost, why, there are plenty more idle men to be had on 
shore; they cost nothing, not even in the training; because they need 
no training, no skill being required by law. 

As to the passengers, are they satisfied with these conditions? The 
passengers do not know; they are told a lot of rot about bulkheads, 
water-tight compartments, vessels so built that they will not sink or 
burn. f course, we seamen know this to be the veriest nonsense. 
But the passenger reads this in the paners, or reads something that 
looks like it, and being a fatalistic opi mist and wishing that this may 
be so, he promptly believes it. Besides, the passenger is busy; he or 
she has other things to think about when on shore, and when the time 
comes to go on a voyage he or she, if they think at all, knows ve 
well that they must take such vessels as there are or none at all. 
And then the cabins and the staterooms are well fitted; the dinin 
room, the social hall, are veritable dreams of luxury and comfort, an 
surely when so much is expended on comfort and convenience the owner 
must be presumed to have taken equally good care of that rather im- 
portant matter—safety. 


APPEARANCES ARE DECEPTIVE. 


Now, let me say to the passenger that a well-fitted-up stateroom, 
although very nice, does not prove that the vessel Is properly fitted up 
elsewhere. o and look into the forecastle, or, rather, do not; just 
ask to be shown into the forecastle. You n be sure that you will 
not be shown into that place. You will be told that the forecastle is 


the men’s place and that “nobody is permitted to see that.” As a 
certain man says in his ad., “ there is a reason.” 

Now, Mr. or Mrs. Passenger, let me tell you one more secret. Ves- 
sels that can not sink and will not burn have not yet been built. The 


art of shipbuilding has not reached that far as yet. If you wish more 
safety, you must insist upon a proper crew, sufficient in numbers and 
skill, and they must have a forecastle from which they can get out 
quickly enou to be of use. 

This would increase your safety and also improve the seamen's 
condition. 

How can this be done? Very simply. You must insist that there 
shall be a standard of individual efficiency provided for the crews; 
that at least 75 per cent of the deck crew, exclusive of licensed officers, 
must be up to that standard before the vessel shall be permitted to 
poan to sea. Insist that those men shall have a decent place to 
ive, eat, and sleep in, and that it shall be so placed that they can all 
come on deck quickly when they are needed. Thus you will improve 
safety at sea, you will help to save thousands of human lives and mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of property every year, and you will help the 
seamen, you will bring the American to sea. You will have seamen 
for your Navy for the protection of your coasts and your foreign 


possessions. 
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PROVISIONS OF SEAMEN’S BILL. 

Hon. WILLIAM B. WiLson, M. C., of Pennsylvania, has introduced a 
bill (H. R. 11372). This bill will, when enacted, do more to promote 
the safety of life and property at sea than has ever been done in all 
the history of this 9 It provides: Watch and watch at sea, 
dividing the crew on deck into two watches and the room crew 
into three watches, to be on duty alternately while the ship is at sea; 
a standard of individual efficiency, 75 per cent of the deck crew to have 
had at least three years’ experience on deck at sea or on the Great 
Lakes; forecasgjles in which there will be room enough to live and op- 
portunities for cleanliness and 1 a right in the crew, exclusive 
of the officers (who by themselves i have the same right), to call 
a survey on the vessel if they come to the conclusion that she is not 
seaworthy; prohibition of towing a 1 of barges that in bad 
weather break loose from the vessel wing them or cut away to 
save the vessel doing the towing, leaving the men on the bar. to perish 
like rats in a trap when put into a pail of water; but, before and be- 
yond all, this bill abolishes the involuntary servitude now uapasod upon 
the seamen in American vessels in Foig, rts and upon fore Sen- 
men in American ports. It will also Usb the crimping system by 
abolishi the advance or allotment to “ original creditor.” 

You nk, perhaps, that there is no more tive-slave law in force 
in these United States since Appomattox. You are wrong if you 
so. Under the treaties with foreign nations this country hunts down 
and delivers to his owners any seaman who runs away from his master 
if the master thinks it worth while to set the machinery in motion by 
making a formal report that his seaman (slave) has run away. 

I shall try in some future articles to take up this bill and deal sepa- 
rately with each important feature thereof. You will then see more 
particularly what are the lesser remedies. I may say in conclusion 
that the mission of this organization is not only to make the seaman’s 
condition better, but to make the seaman better and to make him free— 
as free as you are, my dear Mr. Passenger, and that in doing this it 
will again bring the erican to sea and immeasurably increase the 
safety of life and property at sea. Will you help us by 
your good will and to these questions some little attention 


In CASE or SHIPWRECK. 
WATCH AND WATCH. 


In my last article I promised to deal separa with the more im- 
portant features of the seamen’s bill. Given a vessel, proper boats, 
proper davits to lower those boats, and skilled men to handle both vessel 
a boats, there is no more important than watch and watch. 

Watch and watch, in the language of seamen, means that the crew 
are divided into two equal parts, speaking of the deck crew, and into 
three equal per speaking of the engine-room crew. The watches are, 
on deck or the en; room, on duty alternately. They steer, keep 
lookout, keep the lead going, and do such otber things as are needed 
for the safety of the vessel. They everything clean and in order. 
The main point, however, is that they are there to keep safe. 
The Arab is said to have a maxim that Nobody meets a f in the 
desert,“ It is equally true that No vessel meets a friend on the 
ocean. 


COLLISIONS. 

There is no telling when may meet a vessel, day or night, and 
these meetings are fan of daneer. because they may mean collisions. 
No matter how careful the officers and men of one vessel may be, the 
other vessel may have men who are carel undisciplined, or tired out 
by work and lack of sleep until they fall from sheer exhaustion. Be 
it remembered that it takes two to avoid a collision. 

That there is no place safe from this danger was very forcibly 
brought home to the writer in the Indian Ocean. We had no = 
tion meeting vessels where we were; but we did, and if our crew 
had been as careless or exhausted as were the crew of the other vessel 
there would have been sundry new faces in heaven and two missing 
vessels upon which, with their cargoes, to pay insurance. 

Speaking of being exhausted, let me the routine of the sys- 
tem known as watch and watch. We will take the deck crew. Each 
watch is on deck four hours at a time. is means about three hours’ 

three and one-half hours at most, except in the 

from 4 p. m. to 8 p. m. This watch is divided into two parts, 

so that the watches will „ and the watch that was on duty from 
8 p. m. to mi t on one night will be off duty at that time during 
the next night. hould there no extra work to keep the watch on 
deck on duty—that is, when the men ought to be off duty and at rest— 
the ae will usually get sufficient rest and sleep to be attentive while 


on duty. 

But many things arise to deprive men of their lar rest. Fre- 
. — 5 there is work that demands the fuli strength of the crew. Then 

men off duty—the watch below—are called out, and they may be 

labor while they should be at rest. The 
next four hours it is again r turn to be on deck, and this makes 
12 hours of practically continuous dut This may be ted 
after three or four hours“ rest. Thus the men are worn out; they are 
incapable of giving close attention either at the wheel or at the look- 
out. The vessel then becomes a positive er to all vessels that 
she may meet. The system of watch and watch is, however, by all 
odds the safest, while it may not, safety left out of consideration, be 
the easiest for the men. 


ving to us 


engaged in the most exhaustin 


KALASHI WATCHES. 


There is growing up a system, mostly in steamers, sometimes called 
Kalashi watches. means that certain men are kept on the regular 
watch and watch, while the other members of the crew are what is 
called “day men.” The day men” work ali day and are oo ib are to 
sleep all night. Of course, if anything happens they are called out, and 
this is seldom considered on the next day, when they are kept at their 
work as if nothing had happened the night before. 

This, of course, is hard on the men, but in itself has very little te do 
with safety, except as explained later. Some vessels have brought it 
down to having only two men to steer and two to keep lodkout. thers 
have four to steer and two to take lookout. This gives four or two 
hours at the wheel and four hours on the lookout. The British com- 


lookout for more than two hours without rest. 

Right here let me say that there would never be Kalashi watches nor 
one man at the wheel or on the lookout for four hours at a time if there 
were not a system of insurance under which the people as a whole pay 
the losses instead of the losses being e by those who own the 
vessels or cargoes, or if there were not a system of limited liability with 
reference to passengers. 


The danger of the whole thing is so plain that it needs but to be told 
to be understood. One man stands ‘out hours at the wheel; he be- 
comes too tired for pro r steering; the vessel gradually gets out of her 
per course, and she is sure to be 8 herself in toward the shore. 
en they are keeping close in, as they always do on this coast, to be 
out of the heavy sea, the danger is too plain: Again the lookont man 
is too sleepy or inattentive, after more than two hours, to distinguish 
quickly enough between a cloud bank and the real thing—the shore. 
Vessels are rept close in to save coal and be more comfortable, and 
that is right; but without a good lookout and an attentive helmsman, it 
is dangerous. Then there is the failure to see another vessel in time ; 
there is a collision, and life and property are lost. At such times the 
shi watch shows what It really is. One man at the wheel and one 
man at the lookout, perhaps one more man on deck somewhere. The 
men are in their bunks asleep when she hits the shore or the other ves- 
sel. Every minute means more at this time than hours later. The men 
come on deck; they are sl hb with sleep; they come from the light 
in the forecastle out into a ‘erent light or darkness on deck. It takes 
some time to come out; it takes more time to get accustomed to the 
different light or darkness on deck; t ean not act with the readiness 
and p: most important and valuable 
time is lost, and so probably are a number of lives. If one-half of the 
crew were on deck at the time, they would go ahead and do what is 
needed and when the watch below comes up they are led by the men on 
— Tia work goes promptly forward, and the chances of rescue are 
mu er. 
the time the watch below is on deck, the boats are cast loose and 
ready to be put over the side, if such is the necessary action. But aside 
from that, the passengers come on deck and finding the men cool and 
about their business, become themselves more cool and confident. There 
is order, action, confidence, and therefore a much improved chance of 
gettin out of the most desperate scrape. 
ith but the lookout, the helmsman, and the officer on deck when the 
trouble begins, there is a scurry to get the men out. The master is 
shou orders that are not obeyed; because there is nobody to obey 
them. e men come on deck stupid from sleep and the chango of 
light. Some time passes before the 2 work begins to move; re 
is excitement, which communicates f to the passengers; who then 
try to selze the boats, and the result may be a free-for-all fight before 
any real rescue work can be done. 
ou may ask: If this watch-and- 
re less 
t the 


necessary 
fellow is not doing it. shi ust, lik ine other a 
ow is no powner m e the other g 

business men, k pace with the bad, or be crowded out. This, again, 
is the question of what to do with that seventh man, who compels ali 
the to come to his standard or go out of the business. In case 
the action is simple, Make a law erating alr to come up to a definite 
stan then give the seaman suficient om and interest to see 
that the laws are given a chance. This is done in the steamboat- 
Siren kau te r ak ther eee 

ven a pu sS a rs wW an chance he 
never will have while he remains a m in the vessel's 
pa to the competition of all the men on shore, 

tal want of 2 

The question with the seaman is emplo: first; all other things 
afterwards. Of course, the vessels would have to carry a few more 
men: because only one-half of the crew would be available for keeping 
the vessel clean, and everybody can see dirt, whereas only a few ean see 


Kalashi watch tends to reduce the number of men, and thus tends 
8 ot 3 and therefore to make the men unfit to 
r u emergencies. o carryin 12 rs 

ought to Be permitted to go to sea without having two skili — 
gun of licensed offi for boat. 


jon in such cases. 


and sub- 
ess of their 


y- firemen. x 
be depended upon to lower a boat into the water in 
a seaway, should be sent back to the story writer. It has no basis in 
fa anA should not be permitted to stand in the way as an excuse for 
a sufficient number of skilled men on the vessels. 

w. 


nd some 


lowerin, 
the deck. 
people on the 
erefore less loss of life and ag cee 
The seamen the ethics of the sea and they aro waing aoe ce 


8 who always must be our 
first care, but Q ves. we may not have wives and chil- 
few, indeed, have 


Pag as we do not earn enough ee for 
that—still we are sons or brothers, and often to the best of our ability 
somebody's only support. Let the seamen, too, be remembered. 


Fox BETTER FORECASTLES. 
QUARTERS FOR THE CREW. 


Sailors and firemen call it the “ foc'sle ” ; cooks and waiters call it the 
“gloryhole.” The size of this room, accord to United States law, 
must 72 cubic feet and 12 square feet on floor. The law does 


not say whether or not this space is exclusive of the space occupied 
the bunks, but custom has . that the space occupied 
by the bunks—about 30 inches—is to counted in the 6 by 6 by 2. 

Seventy-two cubic feet is 6 feet long—long enough to lie down in; 
6 feet high—high enough to stand up in; and 2 feet wide—wide enough 
to turn around in. Of course, if the man is very large this space is too 
small for either of these . Two bunks is the usual rule, 
but sometimes the bunks are three high, in which case there is, of 
course, no space to sit up in the bunk. 

How did it come that such small ce was allotted to the crew? 
First. it is an inheritance from olden t when bunks were not used. 
The present space is the same as that granted to each man in which to 
sling his hammock on berth of the old line-of. ship. 
Secondly, space was and still is valuable for cargo purposes. 
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on the "tween deck or on the main deck, sie Sete may be put to — 1 
(i. e., more profitable) use than to bayer it the crew, in which to 
live, eat, and sleep when off duty. 

This consideration of profit controls the location of the forecastle as 
well as its size. We therefore tind the quarters of the crew located 
where otherwise there would be nothing. That may be in such 
place as to make egress therefrom slow and difficult seems to have 
received very little consideration. To have the quarters of the crew, 

Ty the sailors’ quarters, so located that they will be able to 
come on deck quickly in ease of any ac nt seems seldom to have 
eccurred to the designer. If he had been as intent upon safety as upon 

are space and appearance, he would have locat the forecastle in 
such way and made it so large as to make it possible to get the men 
on deck with the greatest possible speed. At present forecastles are so 
small that the men can not move quickly and are so located and have 
such an entrance that only one man can get tbrough at one time. 

T am thinking of the comfort of the crew, am I? No! not of the 
crew alone True, a larger forecastle, with proper means of entrance 
and egress, would be a great . for the crew. But the crew 
are there to save the passengers, and manifestly they can not do this 
unless they can get out of tbe forecastle in time to be of use. Besides, 
the crew also have lives to save; they can not save others without first 
saving themselves from the “ doghole in which they are sleeping at 
the time of the disaster. 

Euro nations that have dealt with this matter have made the 
forecastle space 6 by 6 by 3—120 cubic feet. They give the crew a 

separate messroom and a bathroom with hot and cold water, usually 
shower baths. We know of no reason why the United States should not 
these conveniences. A new merchant marine is to be built. 
Riis ts is the time to make the laws. so that the marine architects may 
make the proper designs and specifications. 
CLEANLINESS A NECESSITY. 


In the old sailing vessel there was not much dirt, Rony such as accu- 
mulated from the cargo was cleaned While the forecastle was 
small, it could be kept clean. At — — “the coal dust and soot from 
the smokestack is everywhere. The firemen come from their labor in 
the stokehole covered with dust, oil, ete. Ob, what a blessing if they 
could = under a shower and get cleaned of ! 
Think of what it would mean to the man who has been working in 


other reasons. The other men would ud be i him to pokes himself before 
coming into the forecastle. Granted that some sailor would be careless, 
the same would happen to him; it always did in the past. Besides, 


what ngat have you to calculate upon the worst among us? Why not 
5 the best and draw the others up to that standard? 

ive us work to do at which we expend all the energy we have; 
ee it practically impossible to keep clean, and to keep our 


quar- 
—.— elean; you do 8 to accustom us to dirt and filth and 2 — 
bela use US as a scape- 


d that the city must 
use it is a seaport 


re say, “ Why don't tees insist upon proper 
you have made the seaman a serf; you have 


It powe er te help himself to N improvements by 
frst’ throwing the calling open to the social sewera And when these 


— agreed Net = some oe ana bave a ards refused — 
o so, you bave sen em to prison. You have arranged everyth: 
te your cheap men and have Sioa thee 


the cheap, and when you have got 
cheap In the hour of need. you have complained, apparently — 
that you yourselves were more to blame than the seamen. 

The one thing the real seaman could do—that is, quit the sea—he 
has been doing ie so many years that if the United States were to loch 
to its own people alone for men to man its merchant fleet it would 
stay at the and rot “in its negl brine,” as Justice Brown, 
of the United States Supreme Court, said. i ee opos larger 
and better placed foreeastles you would help seaman ou would 
also increase the chances of being saved if Cin should happen to be a 
passenger on some vessel that gets into col either with another ves- 
sel or with the shore. 

HEROISM EXPECTED OF “ HANDS.” 

Men without any experience are hired and sandwiched in among the 
men who are able to do the work and who have been to sea long enough 
to absorb some of the ethics and traditions of the calling. The former 
class are permitted wa set the seaman's wages and to determine his social 
standing, to compel the seamen to do their work for them, to live in this 
place called the forecastle—a place too large for a coffin and not 7 7 
enough for a grave. Finally, when the seaman, thus handicapped: f fi 
to come up to the ancient and honorable standard, we see all people 
on shore Icading the seaman with their contempt, because of his sup- 

cowardice and inefficiency ! 

When a new vessel—a * mooning ce "—goes off the stocks much is 
said about “this splendid shi ane Bar r equipment.” The palatial din- 

room. smoking room, an de: over and over 


in. But, as already N yi 5 aTe artic you will not be 
own the quarters intended for the “hands.” Han mind you; the 
— — are merely hands. The seamen are not ire su to have hearts 


or feelings—un danger arises. Then they are supposed to become 
eligible for Carnegie hero medals all of a sudden. e man whom you 
hired regardless of skill and solely because of his opiem whom you 
have made a serf, whom you have sent to live in dirt, where cleanli- 
ness and decency are almost impossible—this man whom you think of 
as an inferior being—from this man you demand in the hour of danger 
the highest qualities known to the best of men, self-control, self-denial, 
and readiness to giye his life for others! 

Danger usually makes the coward more craven. All your literature 
pictures the serf or slave as fearing death, while the free man looks it 
calmly in the face, the while doing what man cau do to overcome it. 
To this man you give clothes. good houses, and such honors as 
you have to bestow, and you do this een And there are none to com- 
plain, because it is right that this should be done. But with the pea- 
men of whom you demand so much, of whom you demand these very 
qualities, you are too mean or per ce that o thoughtless. because of his 

ou provide for your poorest 


silence, to give him even the spa 
passenger, namely, 120 eubic feet i in which to 8 . and sleep, and 
no chance to keep el either himself or his quarters 

The seamen's to amend these musty, — g TES laws (H. R. 
11372), introduced by Hon. WILLIAM B. WILSON of t pro- 
vides as a foreeastle for the seamen in vessels of the United tes 


as is given by European nations. Don't you think it ought to pass? 


Of course, this is one of the lesser remedies; but it is needed for the 
seamen and is of immense importance when you consider safety and 
ou wish Americans to seek the sea again. If the sea- 

that of a freeman; if he be given reasonable quarters, 
—— food, and reasonable hours of labor, he will attend a all the 
rest himself. And you will have seamen. 


UNSKILLED SAILORS. 
DANGER TO PASSENGERS. — 

The Re epee apt tel io 1598 Tailed Life at Sea,” appointed by President 
Roosevelt on May 1 ed to report any recommendations on 
the subject of aes -going vessels. 

We represent that t za 5 law should be so amended as to 
vent the undermanning of vessels, and that, as necessarily Res 
to such prevention, a standard of skill should a. established in the case 
of seamen concerned. 

If this shall not be done now, when your attention has been so 
forcibly called to the at present Inadequate law, it may take the horror 
of another Slocum disaster to 5 the law into such shape as will give 


whether they should be panara to save perhaps $100 or $200 a 
month at the risk of hundreds of lives. 

Life-saving appliances are good; but men to handle them are above 
all things needed, and unless the law so eompels, experience amy demon- 
strated that vessels will be both inefficiently and — . 


Under the law as now the owner of a 
vious e. “passenger st they deny may. 


ey understand the lan- 

frase spok the law as we that 
t be amended the owners would still have the world to draw but 

would be held down to a reasonable standard of individual skill. 

Skilled seamen are ae more and more difficult to obtain, and it 

ee vena e h caused Mr. Grosvenor to say in 

“And we could not man with efficient sallors od Nae? of the battle- 


2 — commission to 
fendt committees of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives a friendly consideration of a standard of individual 
In what 9 if not in 
3 consideration is, or uid be, 


PRESENT LAW QUOTED. 

We quote a law as it now stands and a few instances of the way it 

has worked, and of you most earnestly to consider whether this 
opportunity should permitted to — by without so amen 

law as to give to the the sec y which comes from 


the ‘safety of ‘the 


men and to the seaman this molet: ei pasi rovement in 
Our recom. tions äre those of the Bri commission on the man- 


ning of barre 3 and are given in the closing of this letter. 
Section 4463 of the Revised Statutes of the United States provides 


“No steamer carrying passengers shall depart from any port unless 
she shail have in her service a full — of licensed officers and 
full crew, sufficient at all times to manage the vessel, including the 
p r number of watchmen. 

he defect of this section is that it does not give either a specifie 
number of men or set any individual standard of efficiency. 

On April 2, 1908, Congress an act which authorised the boards 
of inspectors of hull and boilers to determine the number, but which 


left the question of skill—the more important question—as it was. 

Regardless of the number of persons com ng her crew, a vessel 
which has not enough skilled men to manage her in o conditions 
5 and sea without calling the — or the wa below is 
ndermanned. 

Undermann wns treo dk on skilled seamen inordinate toil, and en- 
dangers —— Tite and be not only in the ease of the a under- 
manned, the case eian — vessels. 

An apis ——.— so-called,” as Mr. Frank Bullen observes, 


Ae great abilities.” —Bulien’s Men of the 


cbap. 

In other words, n 8 h of crew does not — yield 
the totality of skill essential to safe navigation or reasonabl 
bution o 8 of toil incident toa "oh a 

And when, to transpose the statement o British expert, the in- 
bers hag f of individuals is accentuated by the inadequacy of num- 
bers, ife may be only a stru; * st death and mayhap an 
rman cach struggle, with all impl ae that in its bearing on lone of 
vessels. 


Bree: overwork through undermanning is not only essential to 
poles land, but fixes new standards urging all seamen and all ships 

toward greater toil and graver ril. “By worki for orgs lives,” 
says the committee appointed in 1894 by the British Trade to 
investigate concerning: Ppt in commenting on seamen handling an 

lermanned r succeed in reaching their destination, 
and thus they will have establis their number as a proper N N co 
vessel until 7 — reduction is made. — Report to the board of 
June 4, 1896, p. 1 


WRECK OF THE “ RIO DE JANEIRO.” 


How undermanning operaren to promote loss of life and 2 is 
illustrated by the cases of the Rio de Janeiro, the Clallam, the Slocum, 
and the Glen Island, 

We quote from the opinion of the United States Court of — toe for 
the Ninth District, In re City of Rio de Janeiro, as to the first of these 
cases : 


de Janeiro, whose home 


on en her ae tripe from Honatana 


record shows, tha the disaster occurred about half. 5 in 
„ * The fog was so dense that ha da; orded no 
light. We thin Nace dati ben the eta ae ee ere was but 
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little, if any, list to the ship as she sank. * * * She carried 211 
persons and 11 lifeboats, 3 of which were swung by davits from the 
sides of the ship, and 8 of which were on skids on the roofs of the deck 
houses. Their equipm@nt and the apparatus for launching them was 
good. The evidence is that under such conditions five minutes was 
ample time for the lowering of the boats. It further shows thet there 
was no panic among the passengers or crew; that the passengers be- 
haved well, and that the captain, immediately upon the ship strikin; 

the rocks, sounded the alarm and called the crew to the boats. Hach o 

the boats was commanded by a white officer and manned by a part 
of the Chinese crew. Yet but 3 of the 11 boats were lowered into the 
water, one of which (the aft-quarter boat, No. 10) was lowered b 

Officer Coghlan and the ship carpenter, and but 3 of the hundred an 

odd passengers that the ship carried were taken into any boat.” 

* * 2 * * * . 

“The case shows that the City of Rio de Janeiro left the port of 
Honolulu on the voyage under consideration with a crew of 84 China- 
men, officered by white men. ‘The officers could not speak the language 
of the Chinese, and but two of the latter—the boatswain and chief 
fireman—could understand that of the officers. Consequently the orders 
of the officers had to be communicated either through the boatswain 
or chief fireman, or by signs and signals. So far as appears, that seems 
to have worked well enough on the voyage in question, until the ship 
came to grief and there arose the necessity for quick and energetic 
action in the darkness. In that emergency the crew was wholly inef- 
ficient and incompetent, as the sad results proved. The boats were in 
separate places on the ship; the sailors could not understand the lan- 

age in which the orders of the officers in command of the res ve 

ats had to be given; it was too dark for them to see signs (if signs 
could have been intelligibly given), and only one of the two Chinese 
who spoke English appears to have known anything about the low 
of a boat; and there had been no drill of the crew in the matter o 
lowering them. Under such circumstances it is not surprising that 
but three of the boats were lowered, one of which was successfully 
launched by the efforts of Officer Coghlan and the ship's carpenter, 
another of which was swamped by one of the Chinese crew letting the 
afterfall down with a run, and the third of which was lowered so 
slowly that it was swamped as the ship went down.” 

The disaster thus described illustrates one sort of undermanning; 
where a vessel having a sufficient number of seamen, and perhaps even 
an adequate totality of skill if it were available in all emergencies, is 
nevertheless unsafe at sea, is nevertheless undermanned, because in- 
ability of her seamen to understand orders makes them wholly or in 
part unavailable in hours of peril. 

“We have no hesitation in holding,” said the court of appeals in 
the case of the Rio de Janeiro (and the decision in that action was sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court of the United States in a recently ren- 
dered opinion), that the ship was insufficiently manned, for the rea- 
son that the sailors were unable to understand and execute the orders 
made imperative by the Mai pasa that unhappily arose and resulted so 
disastrously to life, as well as to property.” (Opinion filed May 9, 

) 


WRECK OF THE “ CLALLAM.” 


The ee Clallam foundered in the Straits of Juan de Fuca on 
January 8, 1904, with a loss of 50 lives. She was a vessel ordinarily 
plying the waters of Puget Sound, and her crew was made up of the 
number of men ses po 5 carried by a vessel of her class and tonnage, but 
they were not skilled. She became unmanageable while a heavy sea 
was running, and slowly filled. She was _ sufficiently uipped with 
boats, and there was an abundance of time between the obviousness of 
the foundering and the actual sinking to have permitted the lowering 
of boats and the saving of all the lives aboard. Want of skill among 
the seamen caused the loss of life. 

The case illustrates that kind of undermanning consisting in lack of 
skill in the aggregate, without lack of numbers, all of the skill pos- 
sessed being available. 

BURNING OF THE “GENERAL SLOCUM.” 


The details of the disaster to the General Slocum need not here be re- 
cited ; but attention is directed to this quotation from the report of the 
United States Commission of Investigation thereon: 

“The mate, in distinct violation of the law, and contrary to the 
requirements of the vessel's certificate, was not a licensed officer. The 
services rendered by the mate and deck hands in fighting the fire were 
not what they should have been, and in controlling and sioe the pas- 
sengers the mate and crew gave little assistance. This was chiefly due 
to the personnel of the crew, which, from evidence adduced and from 
the ee of the crew that e before the commission, was ob- 
viously of a low grade as to efficiency. And the condition of this ex- 
cursion traffic generally is such that this was naturally the case. This 
traffic has a season of about four months only, and the dee 18 
therefore not a regular one. The deck hands are apparent! pick up 
with very little consideration as to the knowledge of their duties, have 
very little discipline, change from year to year (only one of the Slocum’s 
deck hands haying been on the vessel before this year), and are unfitted 
to meet any such emergency as was presented by the disaster to the 
General Slocum, or to properly Pras care of such peculiarly dangerous 


traffic as that on excursion boats. 

“The inefficiency and poor quality of the deck crew of this vessel, 
doubtless typical of the majority of the crews of excursion steamers, 
is one of the essential facts that ca the loss of so many lives. 
(Report of the U. S. Commission of Investigation upon the disaster of 
the steamer General Slocum, p. 24.) 

The Slocum tragedy, with its loss of 955 out of 1,358 passengers, 
against a loss of only 2 out of a crew of 30, affords a striking example 
of that kind of undermanning where the incompetency of individuals 
is accentuated by the inadequacy of number.” 

The more recent case of the Glen Island differs mainl, 
of lives lost, not in kind, from that of the Slocum, and 
not here be discussed. 

In contrast with the cited disasters due to various forms of under- 
manning, we refer to the case of the Queen. 

FIRE ON THE “ QUEEN,” 

At 4.30 o'clock in the morning of February 27, 1904, a fire was dis- 
covered in the aftersaloon of e steamship Queen while the vessel 
was in a heavy, choppy sea, off the coast of Oregon, with the wind 
wrens about 15 kno The boats (except one—stove in by getti 
under the guard while being handled) were lowered and manned, an 
the women and children mgers were placed in them. The seamen 
not detailed for the boats remained on ship and fought the fire. 
By 8 o'clock the flames were extinguished. Thereupon the passengers 
Fourteen 
members of the 

m the flames 


in numbers 
erefore will 


were returned to the steamer and the yoyage was resumed. 
lives were lost, 1 gh 
steward's department) rou; 


re in the boats, 3 
having their escape 


cut off, and 10 through drowning—8 sailors and 2 passengers. The 
ship carried the usual complement” of seamen, but picked for skill and, 
in fact, skilled. The master declared that but for their skill and dis- 
elpline the vessel would have been lost. 

RECOM MENDATIONS. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that we favor a minimum man- 
ning scale and support the principle applied by the Board of Supervising 


Inspectors, Steamboat-Inspection Service, in the framing of a manning 
scale under section 4463 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 
But we beg to submit that any manning scale not based upon a definite 
standard of individual efficiency can not assure a crew “sufficient at all 
times to manage the vessel.” 

We 8 recommend: 

1. That not less than three-fourths of each complement called for by 
any minimum manning schedule established by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, in the case of deck crews of American vessels, shall be 
1 effective hands— that is, of rating not lower than able 

2. That the able seaman shall be considered the unit upon which to 
calculate the number of effective hands—an ordinary seaman to be 
counted as two-thirds of one effective hand and a boy to be counted as 
one-third of one effective hand. 

8. That an able seaman, within the meaning of the law, must be 19 
or more years of age and must have had at least three years of experi- 
ence at sea on deck, of which at least one year shall have been aboard 
a sailing or deep-sea fishing vessel; and an ordinary seaman must be 
18 or more years of age and must have had at least one year of ex- 
perience at sea on deck. 

Following are excerpts from the British law on the subject of man- 
ning and ciency: 

MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1894. 

Sec. 126. (1)A seaman shall not be entitled to the rating of A. B.— 
that is to say, of an able-bodied seaman—unless he has served at sea 
for three years before the mast, but the employment of fishermen in 
decked fishing vessels registered under the first part of this act shall 
only count as sea service up to the period of two years of that employ- 
ment, and the rating of A. B. shall only be granted after at least one 
year’s sea service in a trading vessel in addition to two or more year's 
sea service on board of decked fishing vessels so regis K 

(a) The service may be proved by certificates of discharge, by a 
certificate of service from the registrar general of shipping and seamen 
(graated 7 7 the registrar on payment of a fee not exceeding 6 pence); 
specifying in each case whether the service was rendered in whole or in 
part in steamship or in sailing ship, or by other satisfactory proof. 

MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1906. 

Snc. 12. After the 31st day of December, 1907, the superintendent or 
other officer before whom a seaman is engaged to be entered on board 
any British ship at any port in the British Islands or on the continent 
of Europe between the River Elbe and Brest, inclusive, shall not allow 
a seaman to begin the agreement if, in his opinion, the seaman does not 
possess a sufficient knowledge of the English . N to understand 
the nece: orders that may be given to him in the course of the per- 
formance of his duties; but nothing in this section shall apply to any 
British subject or inhabitant of a British protectorate or to any lascar. 

The fault in both these sections is that the vessel is permitted to go 
to sea without having a specific number of efficient men. While those 
laws impose upon the seamen—the able seamen—certain qualifications, 
they leave the vessel free to go to sea with anybody or anything. In 
other words, the law does not take care either of the seamen nor of the 
passenger. The bill H. R. 11372, introduced in Congress by Hon. WIL- 
LIAM B. WILSON, of Pennsylvania, provides that in any steam vessel 70 
per cent of the deck crew must have had at least three years’ experience 
on deck at sea or on the Great Lakes. The inspectors will determine 
the number and a minimum of skill is provided, so that there will be 
some men on board who will be able to render service when most needed. 


INVOLUNTARY SERVITUDE. 


FEATURES OF SEAMEN’S BILL. 


Sections 6, 7, and 17 of the seamen's bill (H. R. 11372) deal with 
compulsory labor imposed upon the seamen. ection 6 seeks to amend 
section 4596, Revi Statutes, which, as it now reads, N that any 
seaman who shall violate his contract to labor while lying in any port 
in the forel trade—that is, any rt except a port in the United 
States, the Republic of Mexico, the West Indies, or the British es- 
sions of North America may be arrested and may, at the discretion of 
the judge, be sentenced to one month in prison. 

Section 7 seeks to amend section 4600, Revised Statutes. This sec- 
tion of the Revised Statutes makes it the duty of consular officers to 
reclaim deserters, to detain them in prison subject to the order of the 
master, and to deliver them back to the vessel, there to be compelled to 
labor against their will, 

Section 17 seeks to repeal the treaties and the law under which 
“ deserting scaman are “reclaimed.” Up to the passage of the White 
Act, December 21, 1898, section 4596, Rey Statutes, was much more 
drastic. It provided from 3 to 12 months’ imprisonment for refusing 
to continue to labor on a Pehl ie vessel, and made this applicable in 
the foreign trade—that is, in all vessels engaged in the foreign trade, 
even when desertion took place in a domestic port. 

Thus, in the case of Robert Roberston v. Barry Baldwin (known as 
the Arago case), the Supreme Court of the United States decided that 
it was legal to cause the men to be arrested at Astoria, Oreg.—they had 
left the vessel at Knapton, Wash.—to hold them in prison in Astoria 
until the vessel was ready for sea, then taken them on board against 
their will and to punish them for disobedience to lawful commands 
because they refused to labor under those circumstances, 

Section 17 of the bill seeks to repeal the treaties and the laws under 
which seamen on foreign vessels may and are imprisoned In the United 
States at the discretion of the masters of foreign vessels. 

These sections of our bill will, when passed, abolish the status of 

mage now imposed upon seamen by the laws of the United States. 
be seaman will then be as free as any other man; the United States 
will cease doing for forei 1 ba what it refused to do for the 
owners of negro slaves. t will finally abolish the fugitive slave law 
and will give to the seamen of the world the same protection that Great 
Britain gave to the runaway black slave. 

The new law will give to the seaman the feeling that in the United 
States, the land of om, it is recognized that the seaman Is a man; 
that he owns his own body; that it can not be bought or sold by any- 
body, not even by himself. To the seaman American soil will then be 
holy ground, and when the United States needs him he will respond to 
the call. Of course such legislation will compel other nations to alter 
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their laws to conform to those of the United States, and the seaman 
will become a free man everywhere. 
Some shipowners oppose the seamen’s bill mainly on the ground that 
these particular sections are in it. 
EFFECT ON FOREIGN SHIPOWNERS. 
understood why fore: 


It can eae pe 
y be able to b 


opposition. T. will not 


| 


y wi 
who are up to the standard laid down by the United States 
n 


powner 
in competition with the fore shipowner than any subsidy. It would 
also be just to the foreign shipowner, just to the American, and of the 
greatest value in raising the self-res and the industrial and social 
status of the seamen. It is difficult indeed to understand the logic 
of any American shipowner who is opposing legislation such as this. 


STATUS OF AMERICAN SEAMAN. 


In 1884 Congress passed an act permitting the shipowner to ship 
men for his vessel in any foreign port to go to the United States and 
back in to a foreign port, applying to them all then existing pen- 
alties for violating a contract to labor on e plain 4 — 
of this act was to 3 American and European wages and us 
abolish the differential in favor of foreign shipowners. 

One very important fact had, however, been overlooked. The United 
States is a new country, with great demand for manual labor. The 
seaman, being between the ages of 18 and 50 and fairly healthy, 
could desert, go into the country or to some other city, and there 
obtain employment, thus defeating the purpose of the law. This sys- 
tem has been in operation for nearly 30 years and has been of no 
advantage to the American shipowner. Suppose the process were re- 
versed for a while; suppose we were to try to abolish the differential 
by raising the vagos the foreign seamen instead of by lowering the 
wages of men sailing out of American ports. 

uppose the seaman were getting wages in the same proportion to 
those of other men that he received 100 years ago; suppose he were to 
get enough to keep a family. Don’t you thin zan would be better 
served in peace and in war? Don't you think that the seaman is, 
after all, a man? As such, don't you think he very naturally resents 
being treated and considered as a thing? Is there really any wonder 
that the seaman cuts the prefix “sea” from the word and from his 
life and thus at least tries to become a man? 

You would like to have the American boy go to sea; you would like 
to see the American man follow the sea for a living, if not in the 
merchant marine at least in the Navy. Do you thi that you are 
gong to get the kind of men that can serve you well as long as you 
nsist upon treating them like outcasts, as long as an ordinary, decent, 
human life is denied to them? : 

On the other hand, suppose you pass this bill. You thus raise the 
seaman is his own eyes and in the estimation of ple on shore. You 
make it possible for the seaman to fight for all the rest. You fear 
that he may obtain power to ask too much of you as a shipowner and 
as a citizen? Please remember that you still have the world to draw 
from, though only the part of it that has acquired the skill to serve 
you well. At the most the seaman's wages could get no higher than 
the wages of the average mechanic. A current of men would set toward 
the sea. This current would be sufficient to maintain an approximate 
equality with the wages of skilled men on shore. 


EXPERIENCE IN COASTWISE TRADE, 


But, aside from this, it would take a long time and much education 
to bring men sufficiently together to make serious demands 
society, a time fully sufficient for any readjustment that might be 
needed. Nobody would be hurt. Consider what fear some shipowners 
and legislators labored under when freedom was conferred u the 
seamen in the coastwise trade. Why, vessels would “rot their 
neglected brine"! Vessels would be hela up” in all places and for 
all kinds or no kinds of reason. ‘ 

Experience proves that no harm came to anybody. The seamen have 
obtained some improvements in their conditions, where they have had 
sufficient character to get together and take advantage of the law, and 
the shipowner and the public have received more efficient service. Who 
is there on the Pacific coast that would go back to the condition of 
30 years ago? Who is sorry for the change? Who has been hurt? 

Suppose you were to bar out the man who is inefficient because un- 
skilled and then treat the men in the calling as other men are treated. 
Would not those employed realize their responsibility to the employer 
and the public to a greater extent than is now the case? 

Which do you wish, the voluntary service of free men or the en- 
forced service of peons? Is it not time we all realize that you can not 
have the latter, even if you so wish? Your own race refuse to 
serve on such conditions; the sea will fall under the sway of races 
which we are accustomed to consider inferior and which, whether in- 
ferior or superior, are at bottom hostile. 


RESULTS OF NEW LAW. 


Let us now look at the natural results of the new law to the ship- 
owner—the American shipowner. A British or Scandinavian vessel 
comes into a port in the United States with a crew of men shi 
let us say, in the Baltic, at $15 to $20 per month. The men quit the 
vessel and ship on some other vessel at the wages of the American port. 
The only party injured is the owner of the cng vessel, and he has 

rotected himself in making his charter, because he expected this vı 

thing to happen. His chances of successfully underbidding the Ame: 
can shipowner have been lessened, and that is all. 

Suppose the vessel has a crew of coolies. The owner knows that he 
can not take them out of the American port, and therefore he will not 
bring them. If he takes the charter he will dismiss his coolie crew in 


the port visited prior to arrival in the American port, and he will 
figure the expense into his freight. 

More opportunity for the American shipowner and the white seaman, 
otherwise nobody hurt. A slight increase in freight would make the 
only difference. This difference would in cost to the people be in 
nificant As a means of buil up an American merchant marine it 
would if combined with equalization of the building cost be sufficient. 
As part — means of building up a body of American seamen it is 
indispensa e. 


EFFECTS OF UNDERMANNING. 
UNDERSTANDING ORDERS. 


The influence of insurance on safety at sea nowhere shows itself 
more completely than in the fact that vessels will go to sea with men 
who are unable to understand the orders of the officers. There are 
very few zips of employment where promptness in obedience are so 

as at sea. 

The officer finds that something must be done at once or the vessel 
and possibly the crew will be lost. He shouts his orders from the 
bridge. If the orders are understood and promptly obeyed all is, 
perhaps, well. If the orders are not underst they can not be obeyed, 
and here you have a case for the insurance adjuster and very likely 
some new faces in heaven, 

Take the 1 Chinese crew. On deek there is boatswain No. 1 
and boatswain No. 2. These two men understand sufficient of the 
language of the officers to be able to translate the orders to the men 
who are supposed to obey them. Very likely the officer is excited, the 
translators more so, and the crew still worse. The time given for 
action is frittered away and disaster follows. 

Now, please imagine that this crew besides being deaf are also para- 
lyzed by not know how to obey because they have no skill, and you 
have the real reason for perhaps one-half of the marine ters. ‘he 
men who could understand and obey are left on shore because they 
are not willing to take the wages offered. 

belg cna you see, are paid by the owner of the vessel; insurance 1s 
paid by the public. Besides, the owner may sometimes be willing to 
sell his v. ; ho other purchaser appearing, he sells to the insurance 
com y. To this man crew which can not understand or speak 
or obey is the very crew he wishes. 

In cases of collision such crews are almost invaluable Their lack of 
language causes the loss of the vessel and then helps to save the in- 
surance money for the owner. Orientals are pecullar for other rea- 
sons. They have a peculiar idea that they become responsible for any 
man whom they save from death, so there is very little chance of any 
of the passengers being saved, particularly if they are injured. This 
is another advantage. Sometimes living men come higher in 
than dead ones. 
is another peculiarity about the Chinese crew. They smoke 
opium on the vessel, and many vessels have fal rooms set aside 
for this very purpose. Let us now see what reall 
vessel ha this kind of a crew meets another vessel has a 
crew that can understand and obey. ‘The latter, let us suppose, has 
the right of way, under the “rule of the road,” and k on her 
course, fully 3 that the other vessel will act according to the 
rule, but finding at the last moment that she does not, there is an 
effort to avoid the collision. The “rule of the road is disobe 
both vessels. Sometimes this sometimes 
not, and the chances are tha Properly manned 
and which ts seeking to avoid the disaster may finally be adjudged to 


be in fault, 

There is the same trouble in the engine room. There is a “No. 1.“ 
a “No. 2,“ and a “No. 3" man. Each of these men understands the 
language of the officers, and is employed as translator and leading 
man. As as everything is running smoothly this goes well enough. 
The men on deck or ir the engine room and fireroom may growl and 
curse the officer up hill and down dale; the officer does not understand 
and it does not hurt him. If he forgets himself to the extent of giving 
an order to one of these men, the man stares at him, and answers “ no 
savvy.” The man who does savvy is called and is given the order, 
Bok S is then obe 


as passen or 
port with 
e language 


oe sufferer, 

as paymasters. No vessel should be permitted to leave an 

a crew the members of which are not sufficiently versed in 

of the officers to understand the orders given on shipboard. 
PROPOSED MANNING LAW. 


Section 13 of H. R. 11372, introduced in the present Congress 
Hon. WILLEIAu B. WiILsox, of Pennsylvania, provides that “no ves 
shall depart from any port of the United States unless she shall have 
in her service and on board a crew 75 per cent of which in each de- 

rtment thereof shall be able to understand any lawful order given 


the officers of such vessel.” 
We believe that no vessel should be permitted to become a danger to 
other vessels out in the ocean. While there may be some merit in the 


argument 
ing to risk their lives know 
such merit is very small. 

To begin with, the party really msible is safe on shore. The 
master and other officers are very likely married; they must eat; 
they must find the means to furnish their wives and children with 
something to eat. If they are not willing to go somebody else will, so 
they take the chance, though it is sometimes a very long one. The 
men who accept the employment usually know nothing about the other 
men who are to sail with them until they have signed the ship's ar- 
ticles, and then it is too late to kick. 

Let us assume that do know, and that the whole crew. from 
the master to the „realize their rsks and are willing to 
take them. But what about the men in the other vessels which they 
may meet at sea? They have not contracted to meet and keep away 
from derelicts with a so-called crew on board. What about the pas- 

steamers carrying, perhaps, a thousand ngers? They did 
not agree to take any chances to avoid dereliets sent out to sea. On 
the contrary, they are given to understand that the Government sends 
out warships or revenue cutters to up derelicts and thus clear 
the ocean. To have the United States enact laws which would go far 
to increase the safety of life at sea by providing proper crews for ves- 
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sels, without at the same time, In so far as it can, making those laws 
applicable to the vessels of other nations would be <* very little use 
in the matter of safety and would Bea the American shipowner at a 
disadvantage in the competition. erefore such laws should be made 
applicable to all vessels ee to the United States. 
t is true that existing treaties are against such action. But treaties 
are subject to amendment upon one year’s notice, and there is no good 
reason why they should not be amended. On the contrary, there are 
many very g reasons why they should be. As they now read they 
are encouraging unskilled manning of vessels; they make this country 
the slave catcher for foreign shipowners; they discriminate against 
American shipowners, thus helping to prevent the upbuilding of an 
American merchant marine. F 

You say: “ Yes, all this is true, but it is not your main purpose. You 
are, in the main, thinking of the improvement that in this way is to 
come to the seamen.” Very true, we are thinking of the seamen. But 
are you to oppos these very necessary improvements because they would 
also benefit the seamen? an you possibly do anything to improve the 
condition without benefiting the seamen? Would it be well to do so if 

ou could? Does not the condition of the seamen need to be improved? 
s it so good at present that the people must continue to bear the bur- 
dens and take all the risks for fear some improvement might perchance 
flow to the seamen? 

Surely the mere mention of these things is sufficient to dispose of that 
kind of argument. It would improve the seamen’s condition—of that 
there is no doubt. Very likely the seamen would not make themselves 
the promoters of this legislation if it were not so. The seamen suffer 
under existing conditions ; therefore we are seeking to have them altered 
and improved. 

The condition of the seamen is so bad that the white race is leaving 
the sea. Nothing but great improvements will stop this tendency from 
the sea. If you want to have white seamen, if you want to preserve the 
sea for the white race, then improvements must come. 


Tow BARGES AND LOG RAFTS. 
HOW BARGES ARE HANDLED. 


Barges—a long ies, | of barges! Have you seen them towing along 
the Atlantic coast? he seamen see them and mutter: “ Coffins— 
a long string of coins!“ No name given to anything on this earth was 
ever more truly descriptive. 

his mode of marine transportation was invented to save money for 
the man on shore and to kill the men whom God in His wrath permitted 
to be sent to sea; not only the men in the Dar; mind you, bat the 
others as well. The press will 5 that a string of barges has been 
lost, and that is all there is to the report. Let us try to understand 
what really happens in such cases. 

A towboat goes to sea with a string of barges; the towboat has the 
usual crew ; a hawser is made fast to one barge, the next one is fastened 
3 the first, and so on; three, four, five, and sometimes six bgrges in 

e sting, The barges have no rigging or sail that can be depended 
upon, and they have no crew to handle any sails, even of the masts could 
carry any sails in a gale. 

Usually there are four men and a master on each barge. There is 
some steering done, especially on the last barge in the string. In fine 
weather this is all right for the barges; but when a steamer or sailing 
vessel comes along there is always trouble to get clear of this long 
string. One is rarely certain if they are one string or vessels sailing 
close to each other. In hazy or fo; weather there is great danger 
that a mistake may be made during the night. 

So, you see, these modern vehicles of maritime commerce are a serious 
danger to other vessels, eyen when still in the string and supposedly 
under control. Granting that those who are destitute enough to go in 
these barges as seamen deserve all they 3 E get, even granting that 
their loss by drowning is so much good riddance of bad rubbish,” yet 
there are the 233 on that steamer. They have, even under our 
law, to be considered, because the laws, or the theory thereof, so com- 
mand. They pay for a pa e and have not agreed to take any such 
chances. So much for the string. 

But there often comes a time when the sring is a string no longer. 
A gale comes along; the string is too heavy for the boat and the barges 
tow the towboat toward the shore or the shoals. The master of the 
towboat must now decide whether he will go on the shore or the shoal 
with the string or save his vessel, himself, and his crew. 


READY TO CUT AWAY. 


At the towing bitts are placed two broadaxes; these axes are sharp 
and are there for one purpose only. When the es are towing the 
towboat toward a dangerous spot the string is cut loose, the towboat 
saves herself, the ogg go on the shore or shoal, or if they escape and 
do not sink at once then toward the open sea. In either case the men 
in them are drowned. If going toward the open sea, they can not live 
long in the trough of the sea, so it does not matter much where they go 
when cut loose. The result is the same. There is not a winter but sev- 
eral of these tows are lost with the men. The sum total of men lost in 
this way is difficult to estimate, but it runs into the thousands. They 
are lost to save money for men on the make,“ men who risk nothing, 
not even their standing in the community. 

The money thus saved goes to the community in the shape of lower 
prices in some instances; in others it goes to swell dividends. The sub- 
stance of the matter is that while it reduces the freight, say, on coal, 
it reduces the value of vessels that are built for honest coal carrying 
and kills the men asipioved: Now, seriously, Is 25 or 50 cents on a ton 
of coal so important that to get it the value of investments in bona fide 
shipping shall continue to be epr and human lives sacrificed? 

T this question could be submitted to those who pay Sod and use the 
coal, there is no sane man doubts the answer. The instruction would 
be quick and emphatic: Abolish this horror. Stop this sacrifice of 
human life. Give the seamen and the decent shipowner a chance. This 
has lasted too long now. 

There is a law which is supposed to regulate this traffic; but any 
regulation which permits more than one barge to be towed js murder 
under the supervision and Indorsement of the Government. A towboat 
that loses one barge may succeed in picking her up again; more than 
one, never. Not more than one barge should ever be towed at sea unless 
they have motive power and crews sufficient to take care of themselves 
when cut loose. 


LOG RAFTS ON THE PACIFIC. 

What the ba are to the Atlantic the log rafts are to the Pacific 
with this exception, that the log rafts are still more 3 
course, the rafts have no men on them; they are made fast to the tow- 
boat and are supposed to steer themselves. This they do in their own 
fashion; they go just where they like and no towboat can keep them 
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under 1 Sea and current do with these monsters just about what 


they wil 
9 they break loose, and then Shey oP be found or not, as 
the case may be. Both have happened. me have been recovered 
and some have been lost. When lost they constitute the most rous 
of derelicts. Any vessel that happens to strike them while intact 
goes to the bottom as a matter of course. But this is not the worst 
that can happen. When they break up, the logs are floating about in- 
definitely or until driven on the Britsh Columbia or Alaska shore by 
the current. In the meantime they are in the way of vessels. 

There are vessels on this coast running more t 20 miles an hour. 
These vessels carry passengers, and they often have 1,000 Lives on 
board. Let one of these Fiete i vessels strike one of these logs end 
on and the log will break the plate, if it does not go right through. 
There may, of course, be other vessels so near that the wireless can 
bring help and save most of the lives if the hole made be not too 
big, but you may some day read a record something like this: “ We 
have struck something, seems to be a log, got a hole in our bow, and 
we are sinking. Help!“ The operator reports to the master and he at 
once heads for the vessel in distress. “We are sinking fast; we are 
clearing away the beats; be quick or you will not find us.” The rescuer 
goes with all the speed possible, but in a few minutes the operator gets 
ne more message: “Too late! Give our regards to the log-raft man. 


MONEY SAVED—LIVES LOST. 

And all this to save a few dollars in freight on a lot of lumber. The 
raft contained 10 ordinary cargoes; the saving was about 50 per cent. 

A few dollars are saved, but it is at the expense of reducing the value 
of legitimate vessels and sacrificing human life. It may be answered 
that so far no vessel has been lost in this way. So far as we know 
that is true, but we do not know what sent some lost vessels to the 
bottom. From the point of view of the vessels that are built to do 
legitimate business this thing is without defense except that this log- 
raft business may be an improvement in the shape of a labor-saving 
appliance and thus be the cause of cheapening production—cheapening 
to the 8 But that is not the case here. The community pays 
the difference in Increased Insurance, in loss to other legitimate interests, 
and in danger when traveling. 

This takes no cognizance of the loss of lives, and, even from a busi- 
ness point of view, the labor power inherent in a human being has some 
value. From the point of view of the danger to human lives this system 
of transportation has no defense whatsoever. The raftsman finds that 
he can save a few dollars, and he very easily convinces himself that 
there is no danger involved in it. Any practical seaman can tell at 
once that this invention is one that has no regard for the lives of 
people who are on the sea. This raft can not be steered, therefore it 
goes where it will. The chances are that one in five, or so, may fail to 
reach its destination; some of them are sure to go on the beach or the 
shoal or be torn loose and then drift around until broken up. 

II. R. 11872, introduced by the Hon. WILLIAM B. WILSON, of P. 1 
vania, will remedy this evil as well as the evil. It is to 
hoped, as it certainly is expected, that this bill will become law in 
present Congress. 

Respectfully, 
ANDREW FURUSETH, 
President International Seamen’s Union of America, 
San Francisco, CAL. 


Oregon & California Railroad Land Grant Lands. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS C. HAWLEY, 


OF OREGON, 


IN true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 24, 1912, 


On confirmation of proceedings initiated by the Department of Justice 
under Senate joint resolution 48, approved April 30, 1908, removin 
the cloud on the titles of the purchasers or holders of small areas o 
the Oregon & California Railroad land grant lands and authorizing 
a compromise with the purchasers or holders of large arcas. 

Mr. HAWLEY said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: There is now pending before the House, upon 

a favorable report from the Committee on the Public Lands 

(Rept. 1008), the bill H. R. 22002 as amended by the com- 

mittee. The bill is of the greatest importance to many ten 

thousands of the people of western Oregon and to some of our 
most important industries. Citizens of other portions of the 

United States have also an interest in the proposed legislation. 

I earnestly urge the House to pass this necessary measure at 

once. The bill relates to lands included formerly in the grant 

made to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. as affected by 

Senate joint resolution 48, approved April 30, 1908. It in- 

eludes in its provisions the giving of legislative approval to 

the litigation instituted by the Department of Justice under the 
above resolution and authorizes a settlement with those who 
bought in good faith of the railroad company, but to whom the 
said company sold the lands in violation of the terms of the 
grant. For this reason the bill is known as the “innocent pur- 
chasers” bill. I do not believe too much stress can be laid upon 
its importance and necessity to the progress and development 

of western Oregon. é 
The following able report, prepared by the distinguished 

chairman of the Committee on the Public Lands, House of Rep- 
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resentatives, Hon. Josera T. Ropinson, analyzes the bill, gives 
a history of the matter, and states the reasons for the legisia- 
tion, and I desire to adopt it as a portion of my remarks: i 
- The Committee on the Public Lands, having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H. E. 22002) supplementing the joint resolution 
approved April 30, 1908, entitled “ Joint resolution instructing 
the Attorney General to institute certain suits,” etc., recom- 
mend the adoption of the following amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


. That all claims of forfeiture heretofore or hereafter asserted by the 
Atorney General on behalf of the United States in or by any and all 
suits in equity, actions at law, or other judicial 8 insti- 
tuted pursuant to the joint resolution of Con approved April 30, 
1908, entitled “Joint resolution instructing the Attorney General to 
institute certain suits,” etc., be, and the same are hereby, ratified 
and confirmed and are hereby declared to be of the same force and 
effect as declarations of forfei by the Congress of the United States. 

Sec. 2. That none of the lands reverting to the United States by 
virtue of any right of forfeiture thereto as aforesaid shall be or 
become subject to entry under ey of the public-land laws of the 
United States or to the initiation of any right whatever under any of 
the public-land laws of the United States. 

Sec. 3. That no suits in equity, actions at law, or other judicial 
proceedings shall be institut pursuant to said joint resolution ap- 
proren April 30, 1908, that shall involve wt Perey sold by the Oregon 

California Railroad Co. prior to April , 1908, unless the same 
shall be instituted within one year from the date of the approval of 
this act: led, That this section shall not be construed to apply 
to any suits in equity heretofore institut nor to any of the pa ies 
thereto, nor to any of the lands involved therein, nor to the Institu- 
tion of any further suits in be ar actions at law, or other pa 
F to any of the lands that are Involved said 

nding su 
eee 4. That the Attorney General is hereby authorized to compro- 
mise, in the manner hereinafter provided, any suit heretofore or here- 
after instituted pursuant to the provisions of said joint resolution ap- 
roved April 30, 1908, involving lands purchased from the said Oregon & 
Ballfornin Railroad Co. prior to September 4, 1908, In any such 
suit the Attorney General may, in his discretion, stipulate with the 
defendant or defendants who purchased sald lands, or are the suc- 
cessors or assigns of such purchaser or purchasers, that decree shall 
be entered adjudging that the lands involved therein have been and are 
forfeited to the United States. Such decree shall recite that the same 
was entered pursuant to such stipulation. If said purchaser defendant 
or defendants, or their successors or assigns, shall within six months 
from the entry of said decree file with the Secretary of the Interior a 
certified copy of said decree, together with an r to purchase 
all of the lands adjudged by said decree to have forfeited to the 
United States as aforesaid, and shall pay to the Treasurer of the 
United States the sum of $2.50 per acre for all of the lands so ap- 

lied for, the Secreta of the Interior shall cause patents to be 
ssued conveying to said purchaser defendant or defendants, and their 
successors and assigns, all of the right, title, and interest of the 
- United States in and to all of said lands; and such purchase shall 
operate as a compromise of any and all claims of the United States 
for waste or trespass upon any of said lands committed by such pur- 
chaser defendant or defendants, or their successors or assigns, re- 
spectively: Provided, That the ‘benefits of this section shall not be 
exerci. or enjoyed except in cases where decree shall have been en- 
tered pursuant to stipulation entered into as aforesaid: And provided 
pene That the provisions of this section shall not apply to an 
ands that have not been patented to said Oregon & California Rallroa 
Co.: And provided further, That the aforesaid privilege of purchasing 
said forfeited lands shall not be exercised or enjoyed as to less than 

1 of the lands involved in said suits, respectively, the pu hereof 

ing to prevent the elimination from any such purchase ae any lands 
from which timber has been removed or upon which any other waste 
or trespass has been committed, or the elimination of any part what- 
ever of any land from such purchase. 

Src. 5. at the provisions of section 4 of this act shall not be con- 
strued to apply to the suit, shah By roximately 2,360,000 acres, 
now pending in the District Court of the United States for the District 
of Oregon, wherein the United States of America is complainant and 
the Oregon & California Railroad Co., Southern Pacific Co., Stephen T. 
Gage, Union Trust Co., and others are defendants, being designated in 
the records and files of said court as suit No. 3340; nor shall the pro- 
visions of said section 4 of this act be construed to apply to any of the 
lands involved in said last-deseribed suit, nor to create any rights or 
privileges whatever in favor of any of the defendants therein. 

Sec. 6. That nothing in this act contained, nor action taken pursuant 
to the provisions of this act, shall be construed as a condonation of any 
of the breaches of any of the conditions or provisions annexed to 
any of the grants designated in said joint resolution approved April 30, 
1908, nor as a walver of any of said conditions or provisions,’ nor as a 
waiver of any right of forfeiture in favor of the United States on ac- 
arty of any breach or breaches of any of said conditions, nor as a 
waiver of r cause of action or remedy of the United States on ac- 
count of any breach or breaches of any of said conditions or provisions, 
nor as Soraa: of any other rights or remedies existing in favor of the 

n a 


The committee considered, in connection with H. R. 22002, the 
bill H. R. 23719, which is similar. Many amendments being 
recommended to the text of the bill, it is thought simpler to re- 
port one amendment in the nature of a substitute. This will 
probably save much time in the consideration of the bill by the 
House. 

This measure is supplemental to Senate joint resolution 48 

(Public resolution No. 18), approved April 30, 1908, which is as 

follows: 

Joint resolution instructing the Attorney General to institute certain 
suits, ete. 


Resolved, etc., That the Attorney General of the United States be, 
and he hereby is, authorized and Thirected to institute and prosecute 


ti 
y and all suits in equity, actions at law, and other 3 which 
De may deem adequate and appropriate to enforce 5 and all rights 
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and remedies of the United States of America in any manner arisi or 
growing out of or pertaining to either or any of the following-described 
acts of Congress, to wit: “An act granting lands to aid in the construc- 
tion of a railroad and telegraph line from the Central Pacific Railroad 
in California to Portland, in Oregon,” approved July, 25, 1866, as 
amended by the acts approved June 25, 1868, and A 10, 1869; also 
“An act granting lands to the State of Oregon to aid in the constrac- 
tion of a military wagon road from the na ble waters of Coos Bay 
to Roseburg, in said State,” approved March 3, 1869; also “An act 
ranting lands to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph 
e from Portland to Astoria and McMinnville, in the State of Oregon,” 
approved May 4, 1870, including all rights and remedies in any manner 
relating to the lands, or any part thereof, granted by either or any of 
said acts; and in and prany and all such suits, actions, or proc gs 
the Attorney General shall, in such manner as he shall deem Sopro 
priate; assert all rights and remedies existing in favor of the United 
tates relating to the subject of such suits, actions, and proceedings, 
including the claim on behalf of the United States that the lands 
rant by each of said acts, respectively, or any part thereof, have 
— and are forfeited to the United States by reason of any breaches 
or violations of any of the terms or conditions of elther or any of said 


acts which may be alleged and established in any such suits, actions, or 
roceedings ; it not bein 


Intended hereby to determine the right of the 
nited States to any such forfeiture or forfeitures, but it being intended 
to fully authorize the Attorney General in and N such sults, actions, or 
pro ings to assert on behalf of the United States and the court or 
courts before which such suits, actions, or proceedings may — 
tuted or pending to entertain, consider, and adjudicate the claim and 
right of the United States to such forfeiture or forfeitures, and if 
found to enforce the same: Resolved further, That the authority and 
direction hereinbefore given shall extend to any and all suits, actions, 
or proceedings which may be instituted or pending under the authority 
of me Attorney Gene at the time of the adoption and approval 
ereof. 

Under authority contained in said resolution the United 
States instituted one suit against the Oregon & California Rail- 
road Co. and others for the purpose of declaring a forfeiture, 
and for other purposes. This suit involved approximately 
2,400,000 acres of land which said railroad company has not 
sold and claims title to by virtue of the grants hereinafter re- 
ferred to. 

In addition to this suit against the railroad company the Gov- 
ernment also brought 45 suits against various grantees of the 
railroad company. The lands involved in these suits aggregate 
approximately 400,000 acres of land. The purposes of this 
legislation are, first, to confirm the proceedings of forfeiture 
already had by the Government, and, second, to authorize a 
compromise of the 45 suits against the purchasers. No com- 
promise is to be made of the main suit against the railroad 
company for the 2,400,000 acres of land unsold and still claimed 
by the railroad company. ‘That is to be litigated to final decree. 

The history of the legislation and circumstances out of which 
grows the necessity for this measure is interesting, extending 
over a period of almost half a century. 

July 25, 1866, Congress granted alternate sections of land for 
20 miles on either side of a line to such railroad company as 
might be designated by the Legislature of Oregon, to build 
from Portland south to the California line, and to the Cali- 
fornia & Oregon Railroad Co., which was already incorporated 
under the laws of California, to construct throtgh the Sacra- 
mento Valley to the Oregon line. At that time no railroad 
company was organized in Oregon. The act of July 25, 1866, 
did not require the railroad company to sell to settlers. 

One Joseph Gaston caused to be organized the Oregon Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. in October, 1866, for the purpose of taking 
the benefits of said grant. The act of 1866 prescribed that 
before any railroad could receive the benefits of the grant it 
must be designated by the Oregon Legislature as a proper com- 
pany for that purpose. The Oregon Legislature designated 
the Oregon Central Railroad Co., organized by Gaston, but 
this company failed to build the 20 miles of road within two 
years, as prescribed by the act. 

One Ben Holliday, then of Salem, Oreg., was prominent in 
the organization of another railroad also called the “ Oregon 
Central Railroad Co.” 

A resolution extending the time for the completion of the 20 
miles of work was passed, but before Gaston’s company could 
avail itself of the grant Holliday and his company succeeded 
in having the Oregon Legislature rescind its action in designat- 
ing Gaston’s company as the beneficiary, and also succeeded in 
having Holliday's company designated. Holliday was also 
active in securing the passage of the act of April 10, 1869, 
which is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of an act entitled “An act grant- 
ing lands to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line 
from the Central Pacific Railroad, in California, to Portland, in Ore- 
gon,” approved July 25, 1866, be, and the same is hereby, amended 
so as to allow any railroad company heretofore designated by the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon, in accordance with the first section 
of said act, to file its assent to such act in the Department of the 
Interior within one year from the date of the passing of this act, 
and such filing of its assent, if done within one year from the passage 
hereof, shall bave the same force and effect to all intents and pur- 
poses as if each assent had been filed within one year after the passage 
of said act: Provided, That nothing herein shall impair any rights 
heretofore 3 by any railroad company under said act, nor shall 
said act or amendment be construed to entitle more than one 
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company to a grant of land: Py 3 1 That the lands 
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Tes cok ct thus lab reni Aai tat thie az that the con- 
troversies involved in this legislation have arisen. 

After the passage of this act of April 10, 1869, Holliday’s 
company began and completed, within the time authorized by 
the extension act, 20 miles of road, and Gaston's company aban- 
doned work, withdrew from the field, and left Holliday’s com- 
pany as the only applicant for the grant. 

Confusion arose out of the fact that both Gaston’s and Holli- 
day's companies were named the Oregon Central Railroad Co.“ 

Holliday’s company was reorganized in 1870, and thereafter 
was known as the “Oregon & California Railroad Co.” Sub- 
sequently Gaston secured the grant of May 4, 1870, to his 
Oregon Central Railroad Co. in part as follows: 


Mey ws 4. And ue EE See enacted =— — Rey alternate 5 a 

r 
N 1 tor — om Pon — — 0 Gietracks, woot yar stand- 
ing and other ‘ful — oe ting the road, shall be sold 
by company any to actual settlers — in quantities not exceeding 160 
acres, or a quarter on, to any one settler, and at prices ak ex- 
ceeding $2.50 per acre. 

This grant, which is known as the West Side grant, com- 
prised only 128,000 acres of land. In 1880, after Gaston’s 
Oregon Central Railroad Co. had completed the 47 miles of 
road, the Oregon & California Railroad Co. secured by convey- 
ance all the rights, privileges, and franchises of said West Side 
grant. The road was finally completed in 1887 to the California 
line. 

From that time on patents were issued to the Oregon & 
California Railroad Co., successor to the Oregon Central Rail- 
road Cos., under the act of July 25, 1866, as amended by the act 
of April 10, 1869. About 1895 large quantities of land in both 
grants were patented to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. 

For a Jong time after the passage of the acts of 1866 and 1869 
hereinbefore referred to the railroad sold the lands at $2.50 
an acre, and sales were substantially made within the provisions 
of the act of 1869. About 1892 or 1893 the railroad company 
adopted the policy of disposing of the lands in large areas. 
In 1901 the so-called Harriman interests obtained control, and 
in January, 1903, the policy was adopted of reserving from sale 
the remaining lands. From the center of Oregon to the eastern 
boundary line of the State the railroad owned nearly one-half 
of the land within 30 or 40 miles of the railroad. In February, 


1907, the Legislature of Oregon memorialized Congress, protest- 


ing against these violations of the grant by the railroad com- 
pany, and the resolution of 1908, under which the suits were 
instituted, was passed. 

The West Side grant, involving apprce<imately 128,000 acres, 
and the East Side grant, embracing about 3,200,000, both passed 
into the ownership of the Oregon & California Railroad Co., a 
subsidiary corporation to the Southern Pacific. From these two 
grants approximately 820,000 acres were sold prior to the with- 
drawal of the lands by the railroad company from sale on Janu- 
ary 1, 1903. Of this 820,000 acres, 296,000 acres were sold to 
4,930 purchasers in quantities not exceeding 160 acres to a 
single purchaser; 524,000 acres were sold to 376 purchasers 
in quantities exceeding a quarter section to the purchaser; of 
the 524,000 acres that were sold in quantities exceeding 160 
acres to the purchaser 400,000 acres were in quantities exceed- 
ing 1,000 acres to the purchaser. 

The Government in patenting the 885 to the railroad com- 
pany did not place any limitations or conditions in the patents. 
The first act, to wit, that of July 25, 1866, did not limit sales 
to actual settlers in areas of 160 acres. That provision was 
contained in the act of April, 1869. Some of the lands were 
patented under the former act alone, while other patents were 
issued under both acts. The most of them, as appears from the 
statement of the Assistant Attorney General, refer only to the 
act of July 25, 1866, which did not contain the restrictions. 
Titles from the railroad company to this land acquired by said 
company through patents from the Government were examined 
and approved without question by the leading lawyers of 
Oregon. The Department of the Interior examined the ab- 
stracts and approved the titles in exchanges with the Oregon & 
California Railroad Co., receiving back said lands and giving 
fee to lands in other parts of the country—that is, the Interior 
Department to the extent of 50,000 acres of land approved the 
title of purchasers. 

No question seems to haye arisen concerning the yalidity of 
these titles either in Oregon or with the Government until 
quite recently. Much of the lands sold by the Government have 
been acquired by timber operators who have made considerable 
investments. The evidence also shows that the greater portion 
of the land is situated on steep hillsides, is rocky, and not sus- 


ceptible of cultivation. It is chiefly valuable for timber. The 
industrial activity of a considerable portion of Oregon is 
grounded on these titles. It is of importance to the whole 
public that some adjustment be made as to the title to the lands 
which have been sold by the railroad company. Passing over 
any legal question as to the right of the Government to forfeit 
lands which have been sold by the railroad under the conditions 
hereinbefore set forth, it is manifest that these purchasers 
have equities which ought not to be disregarded. 

It is the purpose of this legislation to recognize these equities. 
The legislation is, in actual effect, rather in the nature of a con- 
firmation of title. The suggestion made by the Interior De- 
partment that compromises be effected only upon the joint 
action of the Department of Justice and the Interior Department 
was for the purpose of investigating each case and recognizing 
the varying equities of the purchasers. This course would re- 
quire the employment of a numerous field force of special agents, 
would prolong the controversy, and probably result in failure 
to settle in many instances. 

The committee, after carefully considering the whole subject 
and this feature of it in detail, have reached the conclusion 
that the best course to pursue is that originally suggested by the 
Department of Justice, namely, treat all purchasers alike and 
settle with all of them on a uniform basis. Any other conrse 
would be no material improvement on proceeding through the 
courts to a final determination of the litigation. 

A brief and partial analysis of the paragraphs is now pre- 
sented. 

Paragraph 1 is designed to confirm and give congressional 
sanction to the proceedings for forfeiture heretofore instituted 
and now pending under the resolution of 1908. The desirability 
of this provision is manifest when it is stated that objections 
have been made by the defendants to the form and procedure 
adopted by the Government. 

Section 2 provides that the lands when recovered shall not 
become subject to entry under the public-land laws until further 
legislation is had. Your committee, after carefully considering 
the matter, decided that until the lands have been recovered 
and it has been ascertained just what lands are for disposition 
under the publicland laws, it will prevent confusion and many 
conflicts from arising to deal with that feature of the subject 
separately. Moreover, it is also necessary in order to enable 
the Government to carry out the compromise features with the 
purchasers. 

Section 3 limits to one year the period in which other suits 
may be brought. The Department of Justice in the beginning 
doubted the advisability of suing any purchaser from the rail- 
road company. It may not institute other suits than those now 
pending. However, the committee recognizes the fact that cir- 
cumstances may hereafter come to light which would make de- 
sirable the institution of new suits, and it is not thought best 
to now forbid that. 

Section 4 is the most important provision in the bill. It deals 
with the method «nd terms of compremise to be made by the 
Government with purchasers from the railroad company. 

Decrees based on stipulations are to be entered adjudging that 
the lands are forfeited to the United States. The defendants 
are to be permitted to purchase the lands claimed by them at 
$2.50 per acre. This is to operate as a compromise of all 
claims of the United States for waste or trespass. This pro- 
vision applies only to lands patented to the railroad company 
and sold by it. It does not apply to lands that have not been 
patented or to lands that the railroad still claims. 

Section 5 makes clear that section 4 as to compromise does not 
apply to the main suit against the Oregon & California Rail- 
road Co, et al. 

Section 6 merely seeks to preserve the right of forfeiture by 
declaring that nothing in this act shall be taken as a con- 
donation or waiver of any condition in the grants or right of 
the United States to forfeiture. 

The bill on the whole is designed to guard and strengthen the 
rights of the Government as against the railroad company, 
which in the opinion of the committee can present no equities 
or claims to equitable consideration. It also recognizes the 
equities of purchasers from the railroad company and seeks 
to provide for a fair and speedy adjustment with them. Taking 
into consideration the terms of the original grants, the failure 
to place the conditions of the act of 1869 in the patents, the 
acquiescence by the Government in the sales and the acceptance 
by it of titles from the railroad; having regard also to the 
character of the lands, which render the greater portion of 
them unfit for cultivation; and considering local conditions in 
Oregon, as well as the rights and interests of the Government, 
it is believed that this legislation presents the fairest solution 
of the controversy that can be devised, 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1912. 


Hon. JOSEPH T. ROBINSON, 
Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 


Sim: Your letter of March 16, inclosing copy of II. R. 22002, re- 
questing report upon the subject matter of the proposed legislation, 
together with such suggestions and recommendations as I may desire 
to make, has been received. 

This bill relates to the litigation involving the land grants of the 
Oregon & California Railroad Co. under the act of 8 approved 
July 25, 1866 (as amended), and act of Congress approved May 4, 1870. 
The bill involves three propositions, viz: 

(1) The disposition of lands reverting to the United States by reason 
of claims of forfelture asserted pursuant to the joint resolution of 
Congress approved April 30, 1908. 

(2) A limitation of the time within which further suits may be 
instituted involving lands that have been sold by the Oregon & Cali- 
fornia Railroad Co. 

(3) Authority for the Attorney General to compromise the suits 
heretofore instituted involving lands sold by the Oregon & California 
Railroad Co. 

The provisions relating to the disposition of the lands reverting to 
the United States by reason of claims of forfeiture asserted as aforesaid 
‘involve no questions of law, but relate strictly to questions of legislative 
policy. As to this pher of the proposed legislation. I assume that no 
recommendation is desired from the artment of Justice. $ 

In my judgment the provisions of the bill limiting the time within 
which further suits may be instituted against purchasers of these rall- 
road lands, and vesti the Attorney General with authority to com- 
promise suits instituted a, t the purchasers of these lands, are not 
only unobjectionable, but desirable; and I respectfully recommend that 
they be enacted into law. 

If you desire, the attorney in charge of this litigation will appear 
before your committee and explain in detail the grounds upon which 
my recommendations are 

Respectfully, GEO. W. WICKERSHAM, 
Attorney General. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 25, 1912. 
Hon. NEED SMOOT, 


E + 
Chairman Committee on Public Lands, United States Senate. 


Sim: I am in receipt, through reference from your committee, for 
information as to the law and the facts in relation thereto and such 
suggestions as I may see fit to offer, of Senate bill No. 5885, being a 
bill supplementing the joint resolution of Con; approved April 30, 
1908, entitled “ Joint resolution instructing e Attorney General to 
institute certain suits, ete.” 

This bill has been the subject of repeated conferences between this 
3 and the Attorney General, which has been the cause of 
delay in making report thereon, and as a result of such conferences I 
have no objection to offer to the provisions of the bill excepting those 
authorizing a compromise, which are found in section 6 of the proposed 
bill. Respecting this section, I have to recommend that it be amended 
so as to read as follows: ‘ 

“Sec. 6. That the Attorney General is hereb 
written assent of the Secretary of the Interior, to compromise by 
written stipulation with one or more of the defendants in any suit or 
suits beretofore or hereafter instituted 1 to the provisions of 
said joint resolution approved April 30, 1908, involving lands sold and 
conveyed, or agreed to sold and conveyed, by said Oregon & Cali- 
fornia Railroad Co. prior to September 4, 1908, upon such terms as may 
appear to be just and equitable, taking into consideration in adjusting 
such terms all the facts and circumstances respecting the purchase of 
said lands and the use, occupation, and improvement thereof. Such 
stipulation may provide that a decree shall be entered in said suit 
adjudging that the lands involved therein have been and are forfeited 
to the United States, and that such Jands or any part thereof, or any 
right or interest therein or in any part thereof, may, after the entry 
of such decree of forfeiture, be repurchased from the United States by 
such defendant or defendants upon the terms and conditions agreed 
upon in such stipulation. 

“If the defendant or defendants Spr agro in said stipulation, his or 
their successors or assigns, shall within three months from the entry 
of said decree file with the Secretary of the Interior a certified copy 
thereof and duly comply with the terms and conditions of the stipula- 
tion aforesaid, the Secretary of the Interior shall forthwith cause a 
patent or patents to be issued conveying all of the right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in and to such land or such part thereof or 
such right or interest therein as may be repurchased from the United 
States under such stipulation, and such patent or patents shall be in 
all respects in accordance with the terms of such stipulation. 

“ Provided, hewerer, That the provisions of this section shall not ap- 
ply to any lands that have not been heretofore patented to said Oregon 

California Railroad Co.“ 

Very respectfully, SAMUEL ADAMS, 
First Assistant Secretary. 


SENATE REPORT. 


Senator CHAMBERLAIN, of Oregon, in reporting a similar bill 
to the Senate, from the Senate Committee on Public Lands, says 
that— 

Tour committee, in view of the unusual circumstances sur- 
rounding this matter, have concluded that the public interest 
requires that the United States shall enter upon an adjustment 
of the rights both of the railroad company and those claiming 
under its grants, and that the forfeiture should be made com- 
plete as to the lands undisposed of by the railroad company; 
that the rights of the parties claiming under the railroad com- 
pany might be adjusted as provided in this bill; that such ad- 
justment might be made through the Department of Justice, 
that being the appropriate department for the consideration 
ef such questions as rise herein.” 


authorized, with the 


CONFIRMATION OF PROCEEDINGS INSTITUTED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE UNDER SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 48, APPROVED APRIL 30, 
1908. 

Mr. D. B. Townsend was appointed to investigate under the 
above-named resolution and prepare the case for the Govern- 
ment as a special Assistant Attorney General. The appoint- 
ment was made immediately upon the passage of the resolution, 
and, generally speaking, he has been in charge ever since. 
With great care and industry he collected the facts in the case, 
and has a very thorough and detailed knowledge of all matters 
connected with the entire matter. For this reason, in the sub- 
sequent portion of these remarks, I have freely taken from his 
statements, and have, in so doing, used his own words, that 
what he said may be correctly presented. 

What I have to present concerns particularly sections 1, 3, 
and 4 of the bill as reported by the committee. Section 1 re- 
lates to the proceedings instituted in the main suit. Mr. Town- 
send’s views are as follows: 

* Section 1 provides that all of the claims of forfeiture as- 
serted by the Attorney General on behalf of the United States 
pursuant to the resolution of April 30, 1908, are hereby ratified 
and confirmed and are hereby declared to be of the same force 
and effect as declarations of forfeiture by the Congress of the 
United States. Now, the purpose of that is this: The Depart- 
ment of Justice has instituted one suit against the railroad com- 
pany involving 2,400,000 acres of land still claimed by it—lands 
that were not sold. In that suit the principal contention as- 
serted on behalf of the United States is a forfeiture of all these 
lands for breach of the conditions annexed to the grant, re- 
straining the manner in which the granted lands should be sold. 
In addition to that land suit, we have instituted 45 suits against 
those who have purchased these lands in large quantities. 
Each of those suits involve 1,000 acres or more, and the aggre- ` 
gate quantity involved is approximately 390,000 acres. 

“Now, in the main suit against the railroad company it has 
been constantly urged that the attorneys for the Government 
have not correctly followed out the instructions and authority 
conferred by the resolution of April 30, 1908. I contend that we 
have; that we have followed it literally; that we have insti- 
tuted the litigation exactly as you wanted it instituted, as we 
were directed by that resolution. But, as I explained before, 
the assertion of a right of forfeiture is a delicate matter. 
There must be no equivocation about it; there must be no 
doubt whatever of the authority of the governmental officer 
who assumes to assert it on behalf of the Government against 
those challenging the authority of the Department of Justice to 
assert this right of forfeiture. 

“Now we come to you as your attorneys, in a sense, and 
there is no reason why you, as the client, should not ratify the 
action of your attorneys and set at rest this pretended conten- 
tion on behalf of the railroad company. So far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I am perfectly willing to stand upon my own 
judgment that the contention urged by the railroad company is 
without merit, but when the subject comes to you, I think it 
quite fitting and proper, in view of all the defenses urged by 
the railroad company, to leave no doubt of the authority of the 
Attorney General to proceed in the pending litigation. 

Now, note the effect of the contention made by the railroad 
company. ‘They contend that in this pending litigation the only 
thing that we can do is to determine the right of the Govern- 
ment to a forfeiture, and that when that is established in the 
pending litigation, Congress must then make a declaration of 
forfeiture, and we must then again invoke the jurisdiction of 
the courts to enforce that declaration of forfeiture. That is all 
nonsense. We should be permitted to go forward with this liti- 
gation and have all rights determined and enforced as the result 
of this suit.” 

RELIEF PROVISIONS OF THE BILL, SECTIONS 8 AND 4. 

These sections are those especially important to western Ore- 
gon. Titles to the homes of many thousands of people are 
affected. The titles affected are to farm lands and city lots, as 
several small towns have grown up on the lands included within 
the grant, as well as to lands used for milling and other opera- 
tions. As a great body of these lands lie adjacent to the rail- 
road, the uncertainty as-to titles is the cause of embarrassment 
to the owners and prevents the development of the country. It 
was not expected that these titles would be involved in the suit, 
but they have been, and now for the welfare of the State and 
its people, as well as of nonresidents who have acquired some of 
these lands, this relief is asked for, and I believe is well founded 
upon justice and right and ought to be granted. 

The railroad company originally sold the lands affected by the 
relief features of the bill to some 5,000 purchasers in all. Of 
these purchasers there are two classes: First those, some twenty 
thousand in number, who purchased and hold tracts of a 
thousand acres or less, and whom the Government does not in- 
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tend to proceed against on account of the multitude of the suits 
that would become necessary, and because more public harm 
than public good would result therefrom; second, those who 
purchased and hold more than 1,000 acres, 45 in number, and 
all of whom are now defendants in the suits referred to in sec- 
tion 4 of this bill. For good reasons of sound public policy it is 
believed that in the absence of any allegation or proof of fraud, 
or lack of good faith, relief should be afforded along proper 
lines to both classes of purchasers. 

The titles to the lands acquired by the first class of pur- 
chasers, even those who may have bought in strict conformity 
with the terms of the grant, are clouded by reason of the fact 
of their inability to prove such conformity at this time. This 
is shown by suits now pending in the local courts of Oregon, 
based upon the refusal of transferees to accept these titles, it 
being contended that the suit against the railroad company has 
made them of doubtful validity. 

The lands held by the second class of purchasers, who are the 
defendants in these suits, were acquired in several ways; from 
those who had bought 160 acres or less of the railroad com- 
pany; from those who had bought larger areas; from those who 
had bought of original purchasers; and from the railroad com- 
pany itself in large and small areas. Im every purchase, the 
matter of title was submitted to competent attorneys, who ex- 
amined the titles offered and in no case advised the purchasers 
that there was any cloud upon them. Mr. Townsend takes the 
same view and I reproduce, in part, his statements as to the 
general situation. 

“T will present to you first the legal contentions, then I will 
present to you the grounds of public policy that I think should 
be taken into consideration here. These people contend that 
they acquired these lands in good faith, for full value, in abso- 
lute ignorance of these restrictions upon the sale of the granted 
lands; that they knew of no restraint upon the manner in which 
the railroad company might sell these lands; and that they paid 
full value. Now, that has been thoroughly investigated as to 
most all these instances, and while I do not here intend to bind 
the Government by any admission—I am not authorized to do 
that—but for your information I will say to you that I am satis- 
fied that is generally true. I am satisfied that not one of those 
purchasers knew at the time of the purchase that he was secur- 
ing a questionable title, and I will tell you why. Until this 
controversy arose the title to these lands in Oregon had never 
been questioned in a single instance. You can go back as many 
years as you want to and you can not find a’ single instance 
where a title was rejected. In the second place, you will find 
that these purchasers paid more for the odd-numbered sections 
from the railroad company than they paid for the intervening 
even-numbered sections that they bought from various other 
purchasers. The railroad company got the top market price for 
this land. Now, it stands to reason that no man would go in 
there and pay the top market price for land if he thought it 
was conveyed by a defective title. In most instances these 
same people could have gone a little farther to one side or the 
other and purchased the same quantity of land at the same or 
less price—the same character of land and just as valuable as 
that they got from the railroad company—and these lands were 
all acquired in such a manner that there is no doubt as to their 
faith in the validity of the titles. 


“The circumstances all show, in my judgment, that these 
men did not know that they were buying a title that was in any 
way defective. There was absolutely nothing in the abstract 
of title to indicate that there was any restraint upon the power 
of the railroad company to convey, and this old provision in the 
grant was completely lost sight of and was really a dead letter 
so far as its actual, practical working force was concerned. 
Now, these purchasers say that not only did they buy in per- 
fect good faith and in absolute ignorance of this restraint, but 
they say that that ignorance was induced by the conduct of the 
United States itself in this: First, that the United States has 
stood by for 40 years and allowed this thing to go on without 
raising its voice in protest; second, that the United States 
passed an act in 1897 authorizing the exchange of lands within 
forest reserves for other public lands outside of the boundaries 
of forest reserves, and that under this law the United States 
has aecepted these railroad lands as high as 10,000 acres in a 
single conveyance, and the Interior Department has accepted 
the railroad title as a valid title in exchange for other lands. 
Those abstracts of title have been submitted to the Govern- 
ment, and the Government officials themselyes had forgotten 
this restraint upon the power of alienation. In fact, I have 
interviewed all the attorneys in the Interior Department that 
passed these titles, some 10 or 15 of them, and they all frankly 
admit that they did not know at the time that there was any 
restraint in the title upon the power of alienation.” 


Hon. A. W. Larrerty, my colleague, has said that “it is a 
well-known fact that in Oregon, and it is conceded by all hands 
there, that the abstracts of title were passed upon by the best 
lawyers of the State and the city of Portland, that these pur- 
chasers thought they were getting a gilt-edged title; thought 
that the railroad company owned the land. They did not know 
of the ‘settler’ clause. It was here in this little act, as long 
as your finger, in the musty volume of 16 Statutes at Large. 
They went back to the patent from the United States to the 
railroad company, and it had been so long from the time that 
the grant was made until the patents issued that many people 
had never heard of the terms, and others had forgotten, and it 
is plain to any common-sense individuals that these 45 pur- 
chasers, for the most part at least, did not know of the defect in 
the title, or if they had they would have never bought them and 
paid $10 or $15 or $20 an acre for them.” 

RELIEF FOR SMALL PURCHASERS OR HOLDERS AS PROVIDED IN SECTION 3. 

Section 3 provides relief for those who have purchased or 
now hold a thousand acres or less of the lands formerly granted 
to the Oregon & California Railroad Co., whom the Government 
has not sued and does not intend to sue, but upon whose titles 
a cloud has been cast by reason of the suits against the railroad 
company and against the larger purchasers or holders, Pur- 
chasers from these small holders or purchasers have refused, 
since the institution of the suits, to accept the titles as valid 
and -are resisting suits in the local courts to compel them to 
do so. Mr. Townsend appeared as a witness in at least one of 
these suits, and his opinion is that “the resolution of April 
30, 1908, is a cloud upon the title of all the lands sold in quan- 
tities in excess of 160 acres, or for a price in excess of $2.50 per 
acre, or to a person who was not an actual settler at the time 
of purchase, although purchasing a very small quantity of land. 
Then again, there is no method by which it can be made a mat- 
ter of record that any of the land was sold to an actual settler. 
Now, what is the result? The men who purchased those lands 
in small quantities, even though slightly in excess of 160 acres, 
and their successors in title, find themselves with a cloud upon 
the title that virtually precludes them from selling their land 
or raising money upon it, and for the most part they are men of 
modest means and wholly without the means to protect them- 
selves. against that situation. Now, we do not intend to sue 
them. They never will be sued, and I make that statement, not 
only as the declaration of the policy of the department at the 
present time, but as a prediction that the same policy will nec- 
essarily be pursued by anyone who has anything to do with that 
litigation. The title to a large number of homes in western 
Oregon is in that very situation. The title is clouded by this 
doubt that I refer to, and I say that something should be lone 
for the relief of those persons. No public good is accomplished 
by clouding the title that you never intend to attack. It is 
accomplishing no good, it is injuring the small holders, and it 
is injuring those who are comparatively helpless. 

“Now, I do not want you to do anything that can be con- 
strued as a condonation of any breaches of these conditions. 
But the way in which you can accomplish the end sought is 
by establishing a time limit within which suits may be insti- 
tuted, because the fixing of a limitation of time for the institu- 
tion of a suit is in no sense a waiver of the cause of action; 
it is in no sense a condonation of the wrong upon which the 
cause of action rests. For instance, fixing the limitation of 
time within which the United States may institute suits to 
eancel patents issued through fraud is not a condonation of 
the fraud. It is simply a suspension of the remedy upon 
grounds of / general public policy, and it never can be construed 
as a condonation of the original wrong. 

In considering the proposed compromise with the large 
purchasers the question suggested itself to my mind that some- 
thing should be done to protect the small purchasers who have 
not been sued at all and whom we do not intend to sue. The 
resolution of April 30, 1908, directs, without limitation or 
qualification, the institution of all suits deemed adequate and 
proper to assert and enforce the rights of the Government. 
Now it is committed to the discretion of the Attorney General, 
as I understand it, what suits shall be considered proper and 
adequate, and exercising that discretion the Attorney General 
concluded that suits could not be instituted in every case 
where the lands were sold in quantities excceding 160 acres, 
or foz a price exceeding $2.50 per acre, or to a person who was 
not an actual settle at the time of purchase. To have done 
so would have necessitated no less than four of five thousand 
suits against no less than twenty to twenty-five thousand par- 
ties. That would have been wholly impracticable. It was 
necessary to draw some arbitrary line to keep this legislation 
within the bounds of practicability, and so, without intending 
to discriminate, we finally came to the conclusion that we must 
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draw the line at a thousand acres, and that rule was observed. 
Even then there were a few instances where no suits should 
be instituted. For instance, the city of Portland has pur- 
chased something like 3,500 acres on Mount Hood to conserve 
the city water supply. Now, it was quite apparent to all of us 
that that land, having been taken for public use, for public 
benefit, no question should be raised as to it; that is, as against 
the city of Portland. Then there were several instances where 
colonization companies had purchased a thousand or fifteen 
hundred acres of land and had distributed the lands in small 
holdings from 40 to 160 acres among colonists, and the actual 
purpose of these limitations had been accomplished. 

“Now we concluded that it would not be fair nor right, nor 
was there any public reason why the title of those small 
holders should be attacked, although it had proceeded through 
a larger purchaser. Then there was a purchase by a brother- 
hood of friars not far from the city of Portland, some sixteen 
or seventeen hundred acres, and they had established some sort 
of a mission there—I do not know what the technical name of 
the institution is, but the lands are being devoted to benevolent 
and charitable uses, and of course we did not include that in 
our suits. There were seven or eight instances of the kind 
that I have described. If we had drawn the line, say, at 750 
acres, it would have made so many cases in which the titles 
were so complicated that the working out of the details would 
have obstructed our work in the main case. The main object 
of all this litigation, you must bear in mind, is the main suit 
against the railroad company involving this 2,400,000 acres. 
That is the ultimate—I should say the primary—object of this 
litigation.” 

SECTION 4 PROVIDES RELIEF FOR PURCHASERS OR HOLDERS OF MORE THAN 
1,000 ACRES. 

Under the title “Relief provisions of the bill, sections 3 
and 4.“ in an earlier portion of these remarks, I have called 
attention to the fact that these purchasers or holders exercised 
due diligence and bought the lands they now hold after a care- 
ful examination of the question of title by competent attorneys. 
Mr. Townsend's examination convinces him that prior to the 
institution of the pending suits these titles had never been 
questioned or rejected. He finds that the purchasers from the 
railroad company paid “the top market price” for these lands, 
and could have at the time they bought purchased equally valu- 
able lands almost as accessible “at the same or a less price.” 
They would not have bought the railroad lands under these 
conditions if they had ever suspected that the title was not 
absolutely good. The Government itself has acquired many 
thousands of acres of lands from these purchasers by making 
exchanges, and no attorney for the Government has ever ques- 
tioned the sufficiency of the purchasers’ titles so far as the 
record shows. The Government records and the investigations 
of Mr. Townsend have not disclosed any collusion between the 

urchasers and the railroad company, nor any lack of good 
aith or due diligence on the part of the purchasers. All the 
facts show that they acted as innocent purchasers, bona fide. 
Mr. Townsend states that—as a matter of fact, you can not 
find an instance where a lawyer in Oregon rejected that title. 
They simply did not know of that restriction and they proceeded 
on the theory that a United States patent created an unrestricted 
title. Let me tell you another defense urged by the purchaser. 
The original patents issued by the Interior Department recited 
all three of these acts, the act of July 25, 1866, the amendatory 
act of April 25, 1868—which simply extended the time for the 
construction of the road—and this act of April 10, 1869, that 
imposed these restrictions upon the sale of the land. In 1893, 
for some reason that I have never been able to ascertain, the 
party who prepared these patents adopted a new form of patent 
that recited only the act of July 25, 1866, and that form of 
patent being once established, all subsequent patents were in 
that form and recited only the act of July 25, 1866, which con- 
tained no restrictions upon the power of alienation. Let me 
show you how that becomes material in the opinion of the at- 
torneys for the purchasers. I am not here to concede that their 
contention is correct, because if we have to fight this out I am 
not making any admission to be quoted against me. But they 
contend that it is possible for this grant to have vested without 
being subject to the restrictions of the act of April 10, 1869; 
that is, if it vested in the west side company, then it vested 
without being subject to these restrictions; if it vested in the 
east side company, it vested subject to these restrictions; it 
was within the jurisdiction of the Interior Department to de- 
termine whether it vested subject to the act of April 10, 1869. 
or not, and the recital in the patent is in effect an adjudication 
that that grant vested without being subject to that act, be- 
cause it does not recite it. 4 

“T have given you, in a general way, the grounds upon which 
these purchasers claim that they are entitled to equitable con- 


sideration here. My position in the matter is not really based 


upon the legal questions involved at all. I look upon it from 
the viewpoint of public policy. A large part of the industrial 
life of western Oregon has been built up on the strength of 
these titles. Small towns of 800, 1,000, and 1,200 people have 
been built up on the faith of these titles. I know of towns 
that would be virtually wiped out of existence if the operation 
of the mills should be suspended. 

“The attorneys for the Government themselyes passed those 
abstracts as conveying valid titles, and those titles have been 
current in Oregon. ‘These people did pay the full value of the 
land; I have run that down and am convinced of it, because they 
paid more for the railroad lands than they did for the inter- 
vening sections, and they could have bought other lands, the 
title to which was not in doubt, for the same price. They 
gained no advantage by buying a defective title. I am con- 
vinced of that fact after four years of careful investigation.” 

THE DEFENSES OF THE INNOCENT PURCHASERS ARE IMPORTANT. 

For the reasons above stated, as well as others I have not now 
time to refer to, the defenses of the innocent purchasers have an 
important bearing upon the main suit against the railroad. 
There are also sound reasons of public policy upon which the 
propriety of the proposed compromise is based. It is Mr. 
Townsend's opinion that there 
“is the question of whether more public good will result from 
litigation of these suits against purchasers than would result 
from the compromise, leaving industrial conditions where they 
are. Then there is another question: Have you considered 
whether, in view of the fact that these purchasers have defenses 
far superior to any that the railroad company can allege—I 
will not admit on this record that the defenses alleged by the 
purchasers will prevail, but you must all admit that they are far 
superior to any that can be alleged by the railroad company— 
and this question should be considered whether the considera- 
tion of those superior defenses by the Supreme Court at the 
same time as the defenses of the railroad company may affect 
the chances of the Government in the main suit against the 
railroad company, and whether, as a practical question, we 
would not be in a better position, when we get into the Supreme 
Court, if the Supreme Court could see and we could point out 
that the decree could not affect anybody but the railroad com- 
pany and would have no collateral effect that might be taken 
into consideration by the Supreme Court? Now, as a practical 
question addressed to a practical lawyer, what would you say 
as to that feature? Now I want to say this, that I was opposed 
to the institution of any suits against the purchaser three years 
ago, and I have been against it all the way through. I thought 
the public interest would be better subserved by not bringing the 
suits them. 

“With reference to the price of $2.50 per acre, at which it is 
proposed to compromise these purchaser suits, I desire to say: 
It has quite frequently happened that the Government may have 
sufficient grounds in equity to recover title to public lands that 
have been granted, but where the holders of the title are en- 
titled to consideration on broad grounds of justice which would 
not be available as a defense; in other words, where the en- 
forcement of the full measure of the Government's remedies 
would involve a harshness that would not comport with the 
relation that exists between the Government and its citizens. 
In such cases it has become quite common to compromise for 
the minimum or double minimum price at which the lands are 
disposed of under the public-land laws; $2.50 per acre is the 
statutory price for lands within the boundaries of railroad-land 
grants. It was for this reason that the purchasers proposed to 
compromise on that basis. If these purchaser suits are to be 
compromised at all, it will be upon grounds that do not relate 
to the actual value of the lands. This being true, it necessarily 
follows that the price at which the suits shall be compromised 
ean not be computed by any mathematical process, any more 
than the price for which lands are disposed of under the home- 
stead laws, the coal-land law, the mineral-land law, or any other 
of the public-land laws. Any recommendation that I may here- 
after make concerning the cémpromising of these cases, if the 
authority to compromise them is granted, will not be based 
upon a consideration of the value of the lands, but upon grounds 
of public policy, as I have explained.” 

THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE DESIRES AUTHORITY TO COMPROMISE THE 

SUITS AGAINST THE INNOCENT PURCHASERS. = 

The elimination of the innocent purchasers by the proposed 
compromise will have a beneficial influence upon the main suit. 
The purchasers referred to in section 4 are to confess judgment 
under a stipulation to be entered into between them and the 
Government. I again wish to call your attention to the rea- 
sons urged by Mr. Townsend, who says that— 

“In the first place, I will say that the Attorney General has 
general authority to compromise au suits instituted by him or 
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under his direction. But here is a suit that was instituted by 
your special direction, so that due respect for Congress demands, 
in my judgment, that we should hesitate to compromise any 
of these suits without taking you into our confidence—without 
submitting the matter to Congress—and in the second place, 
no compromise is practicable that does not involve in effect a 
conveyance of land; and surely no executive department has 
authority to do that without express legislative authority—I 
mean congressional authority—because the Constitution gives 
to Congress exclusive jurisdiction to dispose of the public lands. 
Now, for those two reasons we come to you. The first of these 
is because you directed this suit to be instituted, and you are 
entitled to know and approve of any compromises of any of 
these suits. The second reason, because I think the Attorney 
General has no authority to make this compromise without 
specific authorization from you. 

The railroad company is hoping that we shall be forced to 
prosecute these cases against the purchasers up to the Supreme 
Court, roalizing that the purchasers have defenses superior to 
any that may be urged by the railroad company, and hoping 
some doctrine will be evolved that may be available to the rail- 
road company. In other words, the. railroad company hopes to 
succeed on the superior defenses of these purchasers. At the 
Same time the railroad company is not openly opposing this 
bill. The railroad company, through its representative, ap- 
peared before the Public Lands Committee of the House four 
or five weeks ago, and announced that they would not partici- 
pate in the hearings. 8 

I met one of the attorneys for the railroad company a few 
weeks ago, and he said to me, ‘Why are you trying to com- 
promise these purchaser suits? Why do you not leave that 
as it is?’ I said, ‘Upon what theory do you ask me why we 
want to compromise any suits? Has not the United States the 
same right as any litigant to compromise any of its suits if there 
is any public reason for doing so?’ He said, Well, I do not 
think that this situation should be disturbed pending this liti- 
gation.’ I said, ‘How is the situation disturbed pending the 
litigation, if we compromise those suits, any more than any 
other suit?’ He said, ‘To be frank with you, I think if you 
compromise these suits with the purchasers it will make it 
easier for you to beat us in our suit.“ I said, ‘To be equally 
frank, that is why I want to. compromise the suits.“ That is 
why I know they are opposed to this bill, although they are not 
participating in these hearings. 

“T will supplement the foregoing by directing attention with- 
out discussion to the questions that I think should be consid- 
ered in determining whether the Attorney General should be 
authorized to compromise the purchaser suits, as proposed by 
the bill now under consideration. In my judgment, Congress 
should consider the subject from the following viewpoints: 

“ First. The defenses urged on behalf of the purchasers and 
the grounds they urge for equitable consideration. 

“Second. Even if the Goyernment has technical grounds for 
the relief asked for as against the purchasers, are there any 
reasons why the Government should not exact the full measure 
of the remedy of forfeiture as against the purchasers? 

“Third. Is there substantial danger that the prosecution of 
the purchaser suits may jeopardize the interests of the Govern- 
ment in the main suit against the railroad company, involving 
2,400,000 acres, bearing in mind that the suit against the rail- 
read company is of paramount consideration? 

“Fourth. The Government should not institute suits simply 
because there is a technical ground for the suit if the institution 
or prosecution of the suit will cause more public injury than 
public good. The Government should be actuated by different 
and higher motives. The primary purpose of the litigation in- 
volving the land grants now under consideration is to conserve 
the industrial and commercial interests of the State of Oregon, 
and particularly to relieve the State from the blighting effects 
of the land monopoly that has been created and is now being 
maintained by the railroad company with reference to the 
2,400,000 acres that are involved in the main suit. In view of 
these general considerations and bearing in mind that a sub- 
stantial part of the industrial life of Oregon has been built up 
on the faith of the title to the lands involved in the suits 
against the purchasers, will the public interests be best con- 
served by compromising the purchaser suits or by prosecuting 
them to final judgment? Will the enforcement of the Govern- 
ment's right of forfeiture, with the resultant uncertainty of 
these titles until the cases are finally disposed of by the Su- 
preme Court, with the probable suspension of the operation of 
some of the mills of western Oregon, to the injury of a large 
number of persons who are in no way responsible for the present 
situation, be productive of more public injury than public good? 

“In my judgment, the Attorney General should be authorized 
to compromise these suits as proposed. In view of the fact that 
the suits may not be compromised, I do not feel at liberty to 


discuss without reserve the grounds upon which I base this 
recommendation, And in this connection I desire to say that in 
presenting the contentions that are urged on behalf of the 
purchasers, I do not concede their legal sufficiency. I am mak- 
ing no admission to be used against the Government in the 
future prosecution of those cases, if they are not compromised. 
In some of my remarks I may have stated the contentions 
urged on behalf of the purchasers as though they were my own 
views. But I do not want to be misunderstood. 

“T have been asked why the compromise should be made at 
the arbitrary price of $2.50 per acre; and it has been suggested 
that instead of naming an inflexible price that question should 
be left to the discretion of the Attorney General. This sug- 
gestion proceeds upon the theory that the circumstances of the 
purchaser suits may vary, demanding that the price at which 
the lands may be repurchased shall be higher in some cases 
than others in compromising the suits. I do not care to make 
any argument upon that question; but with reference to this 
suggestion I desire to say: 

“This suggestion may be sound as an abstract or theoretical 
proposition. But the circumstances of these purchaser suits 
have been investigated, and there is no difference between the 
cases that will justify any discrimination in compromising 
them. None of the cases should be compromised, in my judg- 
ment, unless the lands were purchased in good faith, without 
knowledge of the restrictions upon the sale of the granted lands. 
As to parties coming within that class, no discrimination should 
be made; and as to parties who do not come within that class 
no compromise should be made. In other words, any difference 
of circumstance between these cases that should be considered 
at all do not go to the question of the amount at which the 
cases should be compromised, but to the question whether the 
eases should be compromised at all. Any circumstance that 
could be advanced as a reason for exacting a larger amount 
from any of these purchasers would necessarily be a conclusive 
reason why the case should not be compromised at all.” 


STATEMENT MADE BY A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE INNOCENT PURCHASERS. 


The second class of purchasers, those purchasing more than 
1,000 acres of the lands, were represented before the Committee 
on the Public Lands, House of Representatives, by Mr. A. C. 
Dixon, Eugene, Oreg., the manager of one of the companies now 
actively engaged in milling operations. He was authorized to 
represent such purchasers. Mr. Dixon's statement, summarized, 
is to the effect that “as to our views relative to our situation and 
to the compromise, we feel that the Government can afford to 
be very considerate of us for a number of reasons. First, going 
back to the purpose of Congress in granting these lands, it was 
primarily that the road be built, and, secondarily, that the 
country be developed as a result of this grant of land. We take 
the position that we have aided in the development of that sec- 
tion of the country to the fullest extent, and that in no other 
way could the lands have been used for development except in 
the way we have used them. 

“The reason for that is this: The land is heavily timbered, 
much of it on steep hillsides, and in most instances the soil is 
rocky and not susceptible of cultivation. Now, no actual set- 
tler could have taken 160 acres of these lands, nor 1,600 acres, 
nor any other number of acres, and made a living for himself 
and family. It would have been practically impossible, and is 
to-day, with the better means of transportation and other fa- 
cilities that they have now. We have taken these lands and 
solidified them by buying the even-numbered sections, and have 
built mills, made large investments, built towns, and furnished 
employment to hundreds and thousands of people. Now, just 
to spend a moment on that point. In our own instance the 
largest town that we have, the town of Wendling, is devoted 
entirely to milling. There are about 800 people there, with 300 
men working in the mills and timber. They have an electric- 
light system, water system, and all the conveniences that a 
little town of that kind might have. The wages we pay are 
gzood—excellent, I should say—from the point of view of people 
here. Twelve dollars a week is the minimum for millmen and 
$17.50 is the average for employees in the woods. 

“Mr. Townsend mentioned the other day the good faith with 
which these lands were purchased, and in this connection I wish 
to speak simply of our own case. We started out 16 years ago, 
without any capital of consequence, and upon the suggestion of 
Mr. Collis P. Huntington, of the Southern Pacific Co., we leased 
a small sawmill in the Willamette Valley with the idea of try- 
ing to find out if fir lumber, the only timber growing on these 
lands, could be shipped outside of the State at a profit. Up to 
that time there had been no market for, and no attempt to ship, 
fir lumber out of the State of Oregon. Mr. Huntington made 
us some special rates, and we leased a mill for a year and 
started to develop the fir-lumber market. At the end of a year 
Mr. Huntington stated to us that the rates were fairly satis- 
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factory to him and he would continue them in force. We found 
that we had made a fair profit, and accordingly we bought the 
mill which we had under lease. When we bought the mill we 
had to buy something to run it on, and so we bought timber 
near at hand, half of it from the railroad and the other half 
from settlers or whoever happened to have it. That was the 
beginning of our business. A year or two later the business 
still continued to show a profit and we purchased another mill 
and also another body of timber, and for a period of 8 or 10 
years we bought these different bodies of timber at the going 
prices at which anyone could have purchased them if they had 
eared to. I do not think I need to dwell long on this point, 
because Mr. Townsend has said that in all of his investigations 
he has found no evidences of any fraud, and I know the cir- 
cumstances in all these cases, and it is hardly possible to think 
that there could have been anything of that kind. The lands 
were open for purchase and sale, and you or I or anybody else 
could have bought all of them if we had had the money to 
do so.” 

Mr. Dixon, in compliance with the request of the committee, 
for information as to the development operations and improve- 
ments of these purchasers, and my general knowledge of condi- 
tions approves his statements as being very moderate, stated: 

“The Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. has constructed and -has in 
operation between 7 and 8 miles of logging railroad and has 
partly constructed 44 miles more. The cost of the railroad in 
operation and that which is almost completed has been $341,000, 
this cost including equipment. The committee will be able to 
judge from this statement that the country through which this 
road is built is anything but level agricultural country. The 
fact is the road was very difficult to build on account of rock 
and the steep hillsides which were encountered. 

“The grant lands for whieh we have been sued, approximat- 
ing 74,000 acres, cost us $572,000. Our four sawmill plants cost 
$693,000. Logging property, such as donkey engines and rigging 
of all kinds, cost us $117,000. Dams and improvements in the 
rivers, not included in any of the above, cost $32,000. We have 
paid, all told, since beginning operation, in taxes, $223,000. We 
have paid out for fire patrol on our own lands $9,000, I might 
say in this connection we have organized and have charge of 
a patrol covering the timber lands belonging to about 70 dif- 
ferent corporations and indiyiduals—mostly individuals—all of 
whom contribute pro rata to the expense, and the total of the 
money we have paid out for fire patrol is several times the 
amount paid on our own land. 

As to wagon roads, we have approximately 10 miles. The 
small amount of mileage is accounted for by the fact that wagon 
roads are only built into the edge of the timber, the roads from 
the edge of the timber in being what are called ‘‘chutes,” or 
pole roads, upon which logs are hauled. Of these, we have 
built for a number of years past an average of 4 or 5 miles 
per year at a cost of $20,000 to $30,000 per year; but these 
roads are worthless as soon-as the logs are out, and are not 
to be considered as permanent improvements. 

In addition to the actual expenditures made as above, our 
estimate of the cost of finishing the line already graded and 
under construction is $46,000. This is for the balance of the 
steel, the building of bridges and culverts, and the laying of 
sidetracks on grade already constructed. 

“In addition to all this we have made permanent surveys 
and are ready to begin work on an additional piece of road 
approximately 12 miles in length, which will cost, according 
to our engineers’ estimates, $203,000. All of this work will have 
to be done to provide for the next five years’ logging, and is a 
very small proportion indeed of the total which will be required 
to work out all of our holdings. 

Figures given above are only for the improvements and 
operations of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co.; a number of the 
other defendants in these cases have railroads and improve- 
ments approximating if not equaling those of my company. 

“Our mills alone have furnished the entire pay roll and sup- 
port for the towns of Saginaw, population about 300; Wendling, 
population about 800; Coburg, population about 700; and has 
been the principal pay roll in Springfield, population about 
1,800. The mills of the other defendants are likewise situated 
in regard to the towns of Leona, Cottage Grove, Mill City, Falls 
City, Dallas, Salem, and a number of other smaller towns. 

“A number of improvements contemplated by my own com- 
pany and other companies interested have been held up on 
account of this litigation, and if the suits are compromised the 
development will go ahead again to a remarkable extent.” 
LOCATION OF THE LANDS AND SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF THE PRO- 

CEEDINGS TAKEN IN THE MATTER. . 

All of these lands, with the exception of a few acres, He in 

the congressional district I have the honor to represent. 


The land granted lies in the western portion of Oregon and 
extends from Porttand to the California line, and through three 
valleys, the Willamette Valley, the Rogue River Valley, and 
the Umpqua Valley. The railroad company was to receive the 
odd-numbered sections for 20 miles on each side of the road, 
and in case the lands within that 20-mile strip on either side 
had been previously disposed of, the company had the right to 
make lieu selections withih strips 10 miles wide outside of the 
20-mile strip. 

The road was built after many years, and if ran through 
the best part of the State of Oregon. The grant included all 
kinds of land, and I doubt if Congress, at the time the grant 
was made, knew very much about the character of the lands 
they were granting. I suppose Congress thonght they were 
mostly agricultural, and for that reason provided they should 
be disposed of to settlers. The valley lands had been largely 
disposed of, consequently the company went into the lieu limits 
on the outside to take lands. Much of the lien land was tim- 
bered, especially in the southern portion of the State. No one 
made any complaint of tre railroad company as long as they 
disposed of the land; in fact, I suppose few of the people of the 
State of Oregon knew of the conditions attaching to the grant. 
The State of Oregon has suffered a great deal from these land 
grants—wagon-road and railroad land grants—a very consid- 
erable portion of the entire domain in the State being granted 
for the construction of railroads and wagon roads. So when 
this grant was made no one, I think, paid any particular atten- 
tion to the specific wording of it, more than that the general 
grant had been made for the construction of a railroad. Fora 
while the railroad company disposed of the land they had in 
small and large tracts; people went on them, built homes and 
small towns; lumber companies in more recent years have ac- 
quired some of the lands for the purpose of developing the nat- 
ural resources of the State. That was the reason the grant was 
nrade in the form it was made. 

The railroad company would receive a subsidy if they sold 
the land at a maximum price of $32,000 for every mile of road 
they constructed, and $32,000 per mile would have constructed, 
on an average, a better road than was built by the company 
when they first built their line and acquired their grant. The 
Government, at the close of the Civil War, had an enormous 
debt, and no money in the Treasury, and no means of getting 
very much revenue even for the maintenance of the Govern- 
ment. And the Government, in order to aid the development 
of the State of Oregon—which State had taken care of itself 
during the Civil War and furnished soldiers not only to main- 
tain peace in the State, but in the surrounding States where 
the Indian tribes were inclined to be rebellious when the Gov- 
ernment was in that great struggle—made this grant to en- 
courage the development of Oregon by the construction of a 
railroad and the settlement of the country. 

The three valleys mentioned are separated from the coast 
by mountain ranges which would average probably 50 or 60 
miles wide, and from each other by mountains, so the only 
feasible way to get the products of the people out of the valleys 
was to get them out by rail. Until 15 years ago timberland, as 
timberland, was of no special value, except to the lumber com- 
panies. I can remember within 20 years when if a man had to 
take a piece of timberland in settlement of a debt he was 
rather inclined to believe he had gotten a bad bargain at that 
time if it was an isolated tract and no lumber mill close by 
the land. 

About the year 1900 considerable attention was paid through 
the Eastern States to the development of Oregon. We began 
to receive large numbers of people from the Eastern States, 
and demand was made for the purchase of this railroad land. 
You will note that we grew from 426,000 to 672,000 within the 
last 10 years, an increase in our population of more than 50 per 
cent. This immigration made a demand for this Iand, because 
it was comparatively close to the railroad. This demand in- 
creased the value of the land and the railroad company began 
to refuse selling the land, and I know hundreds of instances 
where men have gone or sent agents or representatives to the 
railroad offices in San Francisco with particular deseriptions 
and applications to buy particular pieces of land and with the 
money required by the law to be paid and were uniformly re- 
fused. The people of the State then began to ask, Are we to 
be always handicapped by this holding out of use all this land, 
none of which is more than 30 miles away from the railroad? 
Adjoining the city of Grants Pass, a town of about 6,000 people, 
I am told there is a whole section of land over which the town 
would naturally grow. It has grown up around it. Down on 
the Applegate there are 15,000 acres of agricultural or grazing 
land in one general body that can not be secured. I could cite 
many other instances. 
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At a public meeting held in the State of California, at the 
capital city—Sacramento—the question was asked Mr. Harri- 
man what he intended to do with these lands. He said they 
intended to hold them as a forest reserve of their own. Further 
attempts on the part of the people to make use of these lands 
showed that such was the policy of the company. As a result 
of an agitation, the legislature adopted a memorial to Congress. 
And Congress passed a resolution in the first part of the Six- 
tieth Congress which is the basis of the present suit of the 
Government against the railroad. It was no ill will of the 
people against the railroad company that caused that action, 
but it was the pressure of the people for the opportunity to 
develop the natural resources of the county. When the resolu- 
tion was pending before this committee and before Congress 
various attempts were made to incorporate in that resolution 
relief for those who had acquired lands of the railroad com- 
pany, but, as Mr. Townsend so ably explained, it was thought 
impossible to do so without jeopardizing the suit of the Goy- 
ernment. : 

The purchasers from the railroad company who bought 
quantities of land in excess of the 1,000 acres bought them at 
the market price at the time they acquired them. Some lands 
were acquired in large bodies and some in smaller tracts. 
Some of this land is at present being developed by the operation 
of sawmills. On other lands operations will be begun soon. 
The lumber product forms a considerable portion of the product 
that we send outside the State in the course of a year. These 
purehasers when they bought their lands could have bought 
other lands equal in timber value for practically the same price, 
but they bought these lands in order to consolidate their hold- 
ings so that they would not have to log across Jands owned by 
other parties. The amount they paid for the lands at the time 
was the market price, and for some lands they paid a consider- 
able sum. While some lands are more valuable at the present 
time than they were when they were purchased, yet that is one 
of the fortunes of investors, to have investments increase or 
decrease in value. These people want to go on with their work. 
Mr. Dixon represents a company whose mill burned down at 
Springfield. It was a very valuable mill, and yet they can not 
afford to rebuild the mill and employ their men to continue 
operations unless they know whether they can log by sections 
in a consolidated body or whether they shall log on alternate 
sections. 


Now, in order to enable these people to go on with their log- 
ging operations and for the general benefit and development of 
the State, I believe that some relief of this kind ought to be 
granted and that these people ought to know what their status 
is, and if this bill is passed they can go into court and confess 
judgment and know that they will have their lands. The same 
argument will apply for an equal reason to all others similarly 
situated. As to the price of $2.50 an acre. I believe they have 
already paid what the land was worth at the time they acquired 
it, and to pay $2.50 per acre now is in the nature of a gift to 
the Government. When the Government made the grant it 
intended to part with these lands finally and definitely, with no 
intention of making any money whateyer out of them, but with 
the intention of filling the State of Oregon with settlers and 
industries and of developing this new country. That was the 
purpose of the Government—to part with its title and get 
nothing back but the development of a new and unsettled 
country, 

These purchasers paid the market price at the time they pur- 
chased. They are willing to come in and pay $2.50 per acre 
more, not because it is due the Government or because they 
should pay this further amount, but because they desire to quiet 
title and go on with their business. 

I believe the $2.50 proposition will, in a general manner, 
meet the equities of the situation, if any price at all should be 
charged. 

The suit will go on as to the 2,300,000 acres held by the 
railroad whether this legislation is passed or not; it will go on 
better, in my judgment, and in the judgment of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, if this bill is passed. But in the meantime, 
if this relief legislation is not passed, great industries in the 
State of Oregon will stand still, mills will be closed, railways 
will be removed, and that great industry which furnishes em- 
ployment to thousands of laborers and produces a great volume 
of commerce and trade will be seriously hampered and in some 
places paralyzed for many years. I confidently believe the 
merits of this measure and the justice of its provisions will 
appeal to the sense of sound public policy in this great body 
of men, and that it will ordain that this bill be enacted into 
law. 


Government in Relation to Business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 26, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 25970) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year 1912 and for prior years, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. FITZGERALD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under leave granted to me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include as a part thereof an address de- 
livered by Goy, Woodrow Wilson at the annual banquet of the 
Torat Club of New York, at the Hotel Astor, on May 23, 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS BY GOV. WOODROW WILSON AT THE ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE 
_ ECONOMIC CLUB IN THE HOTEL ASTOR ON MAY 23, 1912. 

Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, I listened with a great 
deal of interest to the very gracious introduction. that you 
haye just heard, but with some skepticism upon one of the 
statements. Mr. Milburn said that everybody here knew what 
I am, but that depends upon which newspaper he has read. 
Most persons are so thoroughly uninformed as to my opinions 
that I have concluded that the only things they have not read 
are my speeches. 

But I want to say that it is with a great deal of pleasure that 
I find myself here to-night, turning out of the troubled paths of 
practical politics to come into a place where you have the pur- 
pose and the appearance of deliberation. [Applause.] I have 
never believed entirely that there was very much thinking upon 
general public questions done in the city of New York; not 
because there are not some of the finest thinking machines in 
New York that are to be found anywhere, but because the 
brains of New York are so devoted throughout long days to 
special undertakings that there is only the evening, when 
fatigue has conquered you, in which to think about the affairs 
of the country. And, therefore, it seems to me that men of 
eminent success in the fields of business are, above all others, 
under-a moral obligation to get together and talk of things 
which do not concern their own private undertakings. It is 
refreshing at this r time to have an opportunity to 
discuss not personalities but the questions of the day. [Ap- 
plause.] I was in a New England city, not many weeks ago, 
which had just been visited on the two preceding days by two 
militant candidates for nomination. I had occasion at the open- 
ing of my speech to say: “After what you people have been 
through the last two days perhaps you would like to know what 
the questions of the day are.” I was interested to find that in- 
stead of a mere smile I got out of that audience that had 
dropped in from the street a spontaneous cheer. They felt re- 
freshed at the idea that they might hear something discussed 
which did not have the bitterness of personality in it. 

And yet, it is a serious fact, ladies and gentlemen, that it is 
very difficult to discuss those very questions of the day without 
seeming to bring a touch of passion and bitterness into them. 
We talk a great deal about the radicalism of our time, but the 
radicalism, if you will analyze it, does not consist in the things 
that are proposed, but in the things that are disclosed. It is in 
the analysis of existing conditions that your public speakers 
seem to be radical. How shall our difficulties be settled after 
we have excited our minds by disclosing those conditions? We 
are so busy with the preliminary controversy with regard to 
what the real state of the facts is that we carry that extreme 
over into the other area, which should be an area of calmness, 
of deliberation, namely, the area of the discussion of what shall 
be done in the circumstances. s 

Very little has been said about that, but a great deal bas been 
said, nnd sometimes intemperately said, about the real state of 
affairs. Nowhere, it seems to me, in the country more than in 
New York ought we to be very frank with one another, because 
in New York, taking you in the aggregate, you know what the 
facts are, and if you are frank with one another and take the 
public into your confidence you may be instrumental in in- 
structing the country concerning what it must found its 
thoughts upon. $ 

When you discuss the relation between government and busi- 
ness, you touch at once the seat of irritation. I have not found 
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a single audience in this vicinity in which the business men 
were not up in arms at being interfered with by the action of 
the Government—in which there were not to be found a great 
many men who said, “If the politicians would only let us 
alone the country would prosper and all business would settle 
down to a sound and steady condition.” They haye been critics 
of Government because Government would not let business rest 
and be free. Now, no study of the history of the Government 
can be candidly made which will not lead to this conclusion— 
that the very thing that Government can not let alone is busi- 
ness, for business underlies every part of our life; the founda- 
tion of our lives, of our spiritual lives included, is economic. 

I heard a very interesting preacher say several months ago, 
in preaching upon the sequence of the petitions in the Lord's 
Prayer, that it was significant that our Savior's first petition 
was, Give us this day our daily bread,” for no man ean 
rationally live, worship, or love his neighbor on an empty 
stomach; and if he is in doubt where the food is to come from, 
if he fears he will be without work and sustenance, it is im- 
possible that he should have a rational attitude teward the life 
of the community or toward his own life. Therefore it is the 
object of Government to make those adjustments of life which 
will put every man in a position to claim his normal rights as 
a living human being. 

Government can not take its hand off of business. Govern- 
ment must regulate business, because that is the foundation of 
every other relationship, particularly of the political relation- 
ship, It is futile, therefore, to have the politicians take their 
hands off. They may blunder at the business, but they can not 
give it up. They may make fundamental mistakes—they will 
make a great many if you do not frankly assist and instruct 
them—but they must go forward whether instructed or not. 

I think one of the few grounds of discouragement in our 
days—for I do not think there are many—is that business men 
and the lawyers who guide business men are jealously with- 
holding their counsel from those who try to guide affairs, with- 
holding it as those who withdraw in suspicion, as if they should 
say, We can not parley with those men; their ears are not 
candidly open to us“; and so there has grown up on one side and 
on the other an attitude of distrust which does not augur well 
for a settlement of delicate questions. 

The whole problem of our life, gentlemen, is to understand 
one another, the whole problem of politics is to get together. 
Politics is not a mechanical problem, politics is not a problem 
of setting interests off against each other upon such a plan as 
that one can not harm the other. The problem of politics is 
cooperation. The organic cooperation of the parts is the only 
basis for just Government; unless we come to an understanding, 
there can be no Government. No man can hold off from affairs 
and count himself a faithful citizen of the Republic. 

I have been interested in one piece of speculative explanation 
which, perhaps, I might turn aside for a moment to call to your 
attention. 

One of the chief benefits I used to derive from being presi- 
dent of a university was that I had the pleasure of entertaining 
thoughtful men from all over the world. I can not tell you how 
much dropped into my granary by their presence. I had been 
casting around in my thought for something by which to draw 
several parts of my political ideas together when it was my 
good fortune to entertain a very interesting Scotchman who had 
been devoting himself to the philosophical thought of the seven- 
teenth century. His talk was so engaging that it was delightful 
to hear him speak of anything, and presently there came out 
of the unexpected region of his thought the thing I had been 
waiting for. He called my attention to the fact that in every 
generation all sorts of speculation and thinking tend to fall 
under the formula of the dominant thought of the age that has 
preceded that. 

For example, after the Newtonian theory of the universe had 
been developed, almost all thinking tended to express itself 
upon the analogies of the Newtonian theory, and since the Dar- 
winian theory has reigned amongst us everybody tries to express 
what he wishes to expound in the terms of development and ac- 
commodation to enyironment. Now, it came to me as this 
interesting man talked, that the Constitution of the United 
States had been made under the dominion of the Newtonian 
theory. You have only to read the papers of the Federalist to 
see it written on every page. They speak of the “checks and 
balances” of the Constitution and use to express their idea the 
simile of the organization of the universe, and particularly of 
the solar system—how by the attraction of gravitation the 
various parts are held in their orbits, and represent Congress, 
the judiciary, and the President as a sort of imitation of the 
solar system. 

No Government, of course, is a mechanism; no mechanical 
theory will fit any Government in the world, because Govern- 


ments are made up of human beings, and all the calculations of 


mechanical theory are thrown out of adjustment by the inter- 
vention of the human will. Society is an organism, and every 
Government must develop according to its organic forces and 


instincts. I do not wish to make the analysis tedious; I will 


merely ask you, after you go home, to think over this proposi- 
tion; that what we have been witnessing for the past hundred 
years is the transformation of ~ Newtonian constitution into a 
Darwinian constitution. [Applause.] The place where the 
Strongest will is present will be the seat of sovereignty. If 
the strongest will is present in Congress, then Congress will 
dominate the Government; if the strongest guiding will is in 
the Presidency, the President will dominate the Government; if 
a leading and conceiving mind like Marshall's presides over the 
Supreme Court of the United States, he will frame the Govern- 
ment, as he did. There are no checks and balances in the 
mechanical sense in the Constitution; historical circumstances 
have determined the character of our Government. While we 
were forming the Government—that is to say, down to a hun- 
dred years ago, when the War of 1812 was being fought, while 
we were finding our place among the nations of the world, while 
our most critical relations were over foreign relations—the 
Presidency necessarily stood at the front of affairs. You will 
find all the early Presidents directly forming the Government. 
But after we got our standing among the peoples of the world— 
from the close of the War of 1812 down to the beginning of the 
Spanish-American War, with the exception of the interval of 
the Civil War—the Presidents count for very little. There was 
then a free, miscellaneous domestic development that was in- 
susceptible of guidance; it was spontaneous; it sprang up un- 
bidden in every part of the country; the place of common coun- 
sel was the Congress of the United States; and the Congress 
overshadowed the President. 

One of the things I have always felt that Webster and Clay 
did not see was that they would diminish their prestige and 
power if they left the Senate of the United States and entered 
the Presidency. Why the men who were leading the Chamber 
that was dominating the Nation should have wished to be in 
the chair which was overshadowed by that Chamber I have 
never been able to understand. 

But then came the Spanish-American War. Since then 
America has stood up, looked about her, drawn the veil of pre- 
occupation from her eyes, and beheld herself a great power 
among the peoples of the world; and ever since that moment 
the President has, of necessity, become the guiding force in the 
affairs of the country. It was inevitable and it now will, no 
doubt, remain inevitable because we are now in the same case 
With all other Governments. We can not shut our eyes to for- 
eign questions—particularly now when we see some prospect of 
breaking our isolation by lowering the tariff wall between us 
and other nations; now that we see some possibility of flinging 
our own flag out upon the seas again [applause] and taking pos- 
session of our rightful share of the trade of the world. 

We have found that the private debates of committees and 
the haphazard creations of legislation in bodies which no one 
leads do not suffice to clear our affairs. We must have some 
central points of guidance. This is the adjustment to environ- 
ment; this is the Darwinization of the Government of the 
United States. There is no violence in the process; there is no 
violence to any principle of our Constitution; because, as hus 
been said so often, the beauty of that Constitution is that it 
did not predict anything, but left everything possible by the. 
very simplicity and elasticity of its make-up. If the Constitu- 
tion of the United States had gone into the detail that some of 
our State constitutions go into, we would have to change it 
every 10 years, on the average, as we have changed them. 

Now, all of this that seems pertinent to the matter which I 
would now bring to your attention is that there must be some 
guiding and adjusting force—some single organ of intelligent 
communication between the whole Nation and the Government 
which determines the policy of that Nation. And, inasmuch as 
that determination must turn upon economies—that is to say, 
upon business questions—it is absolutely necessary that we 
should analyze our present situation with regard to nothing but 
the facts. 

Perhaps I may sum my idea up in this way: The question of 
statesmanship is a question of taking all the economic inter- 
ests of every part of the country into the reckoning. Every 
time any change is to be made in economic policies it must be 
made by an all-around accommodation and adjustment. Is that 
possible? There is no man, there no group of men, who com- 
prehend the entire business interests of this country; it is in- 
conceivable that there should be. At best we can make a yery 
rough and ready approximation of it; and in order that you may 
make even an approximation, it is necessary that there should 
be a free play of opinion from every part of the country upon 
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the sensitive center at Washington. Just as soon as one part 
begins to press harder than another, then the prospect of justice 
is uncertain, the task of statesmanship is rendered just so much 
the more difficult. All the sensitive parts of the Government 
ought to be open to all the active parts of it. So soon as a 
small group of the active parts organize for the purpose of see- 
ing to it that the Government hears and heeds only them, then 
the task becomes impossible. 

Let me illustrate it by the tariff, because every business ques- 
tion in this country, whether yot think so or not, gentlemen, 
comes back, no matter how much you put on the brakes, to 
the question of the tariff. : 

I hear on every side that the tariff was the “dominant” 
issue. Why, you can not escape from it, no matter in which 
direction you go. The tariff is situated in relation to other 
questions like Boston Common in the old arrangement of that 
interesting city. I remember seeing once, in Life, a picture of a 
man standing at the door of one of the railway stations of Bos- 
ton and inquiring of a Bostonian the way to the Common. 
“Take any of these streets,” was the reply, “ either direction.” 
Now, as the Common was related to the former winding streets 
of Boston, so the tariff question is related to the economic ques- 
tions of our day. Take any direction and you will sooner or 
later get to the Common. In discussing the tariff, you may 
start at the center and can go in any direction you please. 

Let us illustrate by standing at the center, the Common itself. 
You know as far back as 1828, when they did not know anything 
about politics as compared with what we know now, a tariff bill 
Was passed which was called the “tariff of abominations,” be- 
cause it did not have any beginning or end or plan. It had no 
traceable pattern in it. It was as if the demands of everybody 
in the United States had all been thrown indiscriminately into 
one basket and that basket presented as a piece of legislation. 
It has been a general scramble, and everybody who scrambled 
hard enough had been taken care of in the tariff schedules re- 
sulting. It was an abominable thing to the thoughtful men of 
that day, because no man guided it, shaped it, or tried to make 
an equitable system out of it. That was bad enough, but at 
least everybody had an open door through which to scramble 
for his advantage. It was a go-as-you-please, free-for-every- 
body struggle, and anybody who could get to Washington and 
say he represented an important business interest could be heard 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. We have a very differ- 
ent state of affairs now. The Committee on “Vays and Means 
and the Finance Committee of the Senate discriminate by long 
experience among the persons whose counsel they are to take 
in respect to tariff legislation, because there has been substituted 
for this unschooled body of citizens that used to clamor at the 
doors of the Finance Committee and the Committee on Ways 
and Means one of the most interesting and able bodies of expert 
lobbyists that has ever been developed in the experience of any 
countrymen, who know so much about the matters they are 
talking of that you can not put your knowledge into competition 
with theirs. Because they overwhelm you with their knowl- 
edge of detail you can not discover wherein their scheme lies. 
They suggest the change of a fraction in a particular schedule 
and explain it to you so plausibly that you can not see that it 
means millions of dollars additional for the consumer of this 
country. Again they propose to put the carbon in our electric 
lights in 2-foot pieces instead of 1-foot pieces and you do not 
see where you are getting sold, because you are not an expert 
and they are. They have calculated the whole thing before- 
hand; they have analyzed the whole detail and consequences, 
each one in his specialty. As compared with him the average 
unschooled, inexperienced business man has no possibility of 
competition. Instead of the old scramble, which was bad 
enough, you got the present expert control of the tariff 
schedules. Thus the relation between business and government 
becomes not a matter of the exposure of all the sensitive parts 
of the Government to all the active parts of the people, but the 
special impression upon them of a particular organized force in 
the business world; moreover, so far as deliberation is con- 
cerned, its action, its motions, its actual purposes are secret. 
Why, it is notorious, for example, that many members of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate did not know the significance 
of the tariff schedules which were reported in the present tariff 
bill to the Senate, and Members of the Senate who asked Mr. 
Aldrich direct questions for information were refused the infor- 
mation they sought, sometimes, I dare say, because he could 
not give it, and sometimes, I venture to say, because disclosure 
of the information would have embarrassed the passage of the 
measure. There were essential papers which could not be got 
at. Take that very interesting matter, that will-o’-the-wisp, 
known as “ the cost of production.” It is hard for any man who 
has ever studied economics at all to restrain a cynical smile 


when he is told that an intelligent body of his fellow citizens 
are looking for “the cost of production” as a basis for tariff 
legislation. It is not the same in any one factory for two years 
together. It is not the same in one industry from one season 
to another. It is not the same in one country at two different 
periods. It is constantly eluding your grasp. It does not exist 
as a scientific, demonstrable datum fact. But in order to carry 
out the extraordinary program proposed in the late national 
platform of the Republican Party it was necessary to go 
through the motions of finding ont what it was. I am credibly 
informed that the Government of the United States requested 
several foreign Governments, among others the Government of 
Germany, to supply it with as reliable figures as possible con- 

the cost of producing certain articles corresponding 
with those produced in the United States. The German Gov- 
ernment, I understand, put the matter in the hands of certain 
of her manufacturers, who sent in just as complete answers as 
they could procure from their books. The information reached 
our Government during the course of the debate on the Payne- 
Aldrich bill and was transmitted—for the bill by that time had 
reached the Senate—to the Finance Committee of the Senate. 
But I am told—and I have no reason to doubt it—that it never 
came out of the pigeonholes of the committee. I do not know 
and that committee does not know what the information it con- 
tained was. When Mr. Aldrich was asked about it he first said 
it was not an official report from the German Government. 
Afterwards he said it was an impudent attempt on the part of 
the German Government to interfere with tariff legislation in 
the United States. But he never said what the cost of produc- 
tion disclosed by it was. If he had, it is more than likely that 
some of the tariff schedules would have been shown to be en- 
tirely unjustifiable. 

Such instances show you just where the center of gravity is— 
and it is a matter of gravity indeed, for it is a very grave mat- 
ter. It lay during the last Congress in the one person who was 
the accomplished intermediary between the expert lobbyists 
and the legislation of Congress. I am not saying this in deroga- 
tion of the character of Mr. Aldrich. It is no concern of mine 
what kind of man Mr. Aldrich is. Now, particularly, that he has 
retired from public life, it is a matter of indifference. The 
point is that he, because of his long experience, his long han- 
dling of these delicate and private matters, was the usual and 
natural instrument by which the Congress of the United States 
informed itself, not as to the wishes of the people of the United 
States or of the rank and file of business men of the country, 
but as to the needs and arguments of the experts who came to 
arrange matters with the committees. 

The moral of the whole matter is this: The business of the 
United States is not as a whole in contact with the Government 
of the United States. So soon as it is the matters which now 
give you, and justly give you, cause for uneasiness will disap- 
pear. Just so soon as the business of this country has general, 
free, welcome access to the councils of Congress, all the friction 
between business and politics will disappear. 

There is another matter to which you must direct your atten- 
tion, whether palatable or not. I do not talk about these things 
because they please my palate; I do not talk about them be- 
cause I want to attack anybody or upset anyone; I talk about 
them because I wish to find out what the facts are; otherwise 
I will move like a man groping in darkness. If what I say is 
not true, then I am susceptible of correction. 

You will notice from a recent investigation that things like 
this take place: A certain bank invests in certain securities. It 
appears from the evidence that the handling of these securities 
was very intimately connected with the maintenance of the 
price of a particular commodity. Nobody ought, and in normal 
circumstances nobody would, for a moment think of suspecting 
the managers of a great bank of making such an investment in 
order to help those who were conducting a particular business 
in the United States to maintain the price of their commodity; 
but the circumstances are not normal. 

It is beginning to be believed that in the big business of this 
country nothing is disconnected from anything else. I do not 
mean in this particular instance to which I have referred and 
have in mind to draw any inference at all, for that would be 
unjust; but take any investment of an industrial character by a 
great bank. It is known that the directorate of that bank inter- 
laces in personnel with 10, 20, 30, 40, 60 boards of directors 
of all sorts, of railroads which handle commodities, of great 
groups of manufacturers which manufacture commodities, and 
of great merchants that distribute commodities; and the reason 
that a bank is under suspicion with regard to its investments is 
that it is at least considered possible it is playing the game of 
somebody who has nothing to do with banking, but with whom 
some of its directors are connected and joined in interest. The 
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ground of unrest and uneasiness, in short, on the part of the 
public at large is the growing knowledge that many large 
undertakings are interlaced with one another, indistinguishable 
from one another in personnel. 

Therefore, when a small group of men approach Congress in 
order to induce the committee concerned to concur in certain 
legislation, nobody knows the ramifications of the interests 
which those men represent, and therefore it is not the frank and 
open action of public opinion in public counsel, but every man 
is at any rate suspected of representing some other man and it 
is not known where the connection ceases. The whole question, 
therefore, with regard to the relation of government to business 
is this, gentlemen, not whether there should be a connection, 
not whether economic legislation should be carefully, studiously, 
prudently considered, but through whom is the connection to be 
maintained? Are the contacts to be general or special? Are 
they to be in the nature of general public opinion or in the 
nature of private control? 

I am one of those who have been so fortunately circumstanced 
that I have had the opportunity to study the way in which these 
things come about and therefore I do not suspect any man has 
deliberately planned these things. I am not so uninstructed and 
misinformed as to suppose that there is a malevolent combina- 
tion somewhere to dominate the Government of the United 
States. I merely say that by certain processes, now well known, 
and perhaps natural in themselyes, there has come about so 
extraordinary a concentration in the control of business in this 
country that the people are afraid that there will be a con- 
centration-in the control of government. That either is so or is 
not. If it is so, I beg you to observe that Lam not a radical in 
frankly stating it. If it is not so, then I am desirows of your 
cooperation in order that I may be better informed; for I hold 
my mind open to every kind of information that I can get; and 
I have sense enough to know that no one man understands the 
United States. 

I have met some gentlemen who professed they did. I have 
eyen met some business men who professed they held in their 
own single comprehension the business of the United States; but 
I am educated enough to know that they do not. Education has 
this useful effect, that it narrows of necessity the circles of 
one’s egotism. No student knows his subject. The most he 
knows is where and how to find out the things he does not know 
with regard to it. That is also the position of a statesman. 
No statesman understands the whole country. He should make 
it his business to find out where he will get the information to 
understand at least a part of it at a time when dealing with 
complex affairs. What we need more than anything else, there- 
fore, is experience meetings, like this—a universal revival of 
common counsel. That is what investigations by Congress are 
for. I do not understand their primary object to be to get any- 
body in fail or, if it be to find out which men ought to be in jail 
and which ought not, it is with the confident expectation that 
it will be discovered that the vast majority ought not to be. 
But the majority are under suspicion until it is discovered who 
the minority are who ought to be in jail. No man could even 
get through a highly reputable company like this without in- 
vestigation and put his finger on the innocent men. Not until 
everything about you is known is it possible to separate the 
sheep from the goats; but I have a confident expectation that 
the majority of the sheep would be enormous and it would rt 
be necessary to shear them. 

You remember it was told of a certain United States Senator 
that he was so cautious in his statements that he was the 
despair of every newspaper reporter who sought to interview 
him. On one occasion he was on a train which was passing 
through a grazing country and saw a flock of sheep in the field. 
It was rather late in the season. One of his companions re- 
marked. That is very singular, those sheep are not sheared 
vet.“ The Senator answered, “So it would appear, looking at 
them from this side.” 
` Now, the shearing time has not come in the great matter we 
speak of, ond I do not think it will come; but the time has come 
to determine who are responsible for the things that ought not 
to be done, who are to be set free to do as they please, for that 
is the problem of honest business and right politics. The prob- 
lem of politics is, who should be restrained and who should not; 
and the problem of business is, who should be restrained and 
who should not. The whole analysis of modern conditions is a 
discussion of control. Do not get impatient, therefore, gentle- 
men, with those who go about preaching ‘ We must return to 
the rule of the people.” All they mean, if they mean anything 
rational, is that we must consent to Jet a majority into the 
game. We must not permit any system to go uncorrected which 
is based upon private understandings and expert testimony; we 
must not allow the few to determine what the policy of the 


country is to be. It is a question of access to our own Govern- 


ment. There are very few men within the sound of my voice 
who have any real access to the Government of the United 
States. It is a matter of common counsel; it is a matter of 
united counsel; it is a matter of mutual comprehension; it is a 
matter of mutual understanding. 

I wish these matters could be more discussed, but it is very 
difficult to discuss them nowadays; there is too much noise in 
the air. I feel nowadays, not in gatherings like this, but in 
gatherings of the ordinary sort, very much as I felt at a certain 
county fair. The grand stand by the race track was set back 
from the track, I suppose 50 feet, and a speaker's stand had 
been erected just in front of it, opposite the little pagoda where 
the judges of races stood; and I was put up to address the 
grand stand. Just back of the grand stand there was a most 
obstreperous hurdy-gurdy accompanying the giddy motions of a 
merry-go-round, and while I was trying with my voice to com- 
pete with that they started a horse race behind my back. Not 
having the attention of the grand stand, I did what any normal 
man would have done: I stopped and watched the horse race. 
That is an allegory with regard to our present situation. It 
is very difficult to address the grand stand, and I am glad I got 
you off in a corner. 7 0 

But what is at stake? That is what makes a man’s thought 
infinitely sober, and sometimes touches it with a certain degree 
of sadness, What is at stake in this business? Why, nothing 
less than the content, the hope, and the life of the people of 
this country. Say what you please, the real basis of disturbance 
in the field of business just now is the suspicion of the great 
body of people in the United States concerning the methods and 
combinations of business; and business can not breathe an 
atmosphere of suspicion and live. You must, at any risk, re- 
move that suspicion, or else there can be no normal business 
in the United States. 

What is that suspicion based upon? It is not a contest be- 
tween the men now in control of business and the men now in 
control of the Government of the United States. It is a contest 
between those men and the normal life of the country, and there 
is everything involved. How would it suit the prosperity of the 
United States, how would it suit the success of business, to ha ve 
a people that went every day sadly or sullenly to their work? 
How would the future look to you if you felt that the aspira- 
tion has gone out of most men, the confidence of success, the 
hope that they might change their condition, if there was every- 
where the feeling that there was somewhere covert dictation, 
private arrangement as to who should be in the inner circle of 
privilege and who should not, a more or less systematic and 
conscious attempt to dictate and dominate the economic life of 
the country? Do you not see that just so soon as the old self- 
confidences of America, just.so soon as her old boasted adyan- 
tages of individual liberty and opportunity are taken away, all 
the energy of her people begins to subside, to slacken, to grow 
loose and pulpy, without fiber, and men simply cast around to 
see that the day does not end disastrously with them. 

For 18 months now I have been on the inside of some things, 
and I owe it to a very elastic temperament that I have not 
become cynical. When I know that certain men actually do not 
possess political liberty because other men hold their notes, 
then I know that normal conditions do not exist in the United 
States; and that I do know, for I have had it from the mouths 
of the men who suffered thralldom. When I know that men 
very prominent in business dare not tell me what they think 
of some of the circumstances of the organization of modern busi- 
ness except privately, and under pledge of confidence, then I 
know that something sinister has happened in America that has 
disturbed our intellectual manhood and our political liberty. I 
have made it my business to talk with men who understand the 
economic conditions of the country vastly better than I do, be- 
cause they were concerned in large business transactions, and 
I have almost invariably found them disposed to ask me not to 
say where I got my information. 

In God’s name, gentlemen, where does that point! Is it pos- 
sible that there is some financial tyranny obtaining in America? 
It is not necessary that the men who exercise it should enter- 
tain tyrannous purposes; they may be unconscious of it; they 
may feel the same impulse of patriotism that you and I feel. Is 
it possible that we have allowed the system to grow up which 
they use and that you and the other men are afraid of them? 
That’s what we have to face, and our stake is the reputation 
and happiness of a great nation. Alas, that we should have to 
ask the question! Alas, that men who ask it should be sup- 
posed to be desirous of upsetting the institutions of the country! 
Some of the institutions of this country have been upset al- 
ready, not by political agitators, but by those who have exer- 
eised an illegitimate control over the Government, over the 
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legislatures of the States of the Union. There, again, I am on 
ground absolutely firm under my feet, for it is the ground of 
knowledge. I can furnish you a list of the partners, and I say 
that when that is true, if it can be true, then our duty is 80 
plain, so luminous, so attractive, that I do not see how any 
man can turn away from it. It is nothing less than to re- 
habilitate our own self-respect and our own liberty; it is nothing 
less than the. opportunity, the glorious opportunity to recover 
the institutions of the United States, to set them up again in 
their purity and integrity, and see to it that no man dare breathe 
a single breath of suspicion against them, to see that they are 
n oe by the defiling touch of any man with unclean 
nds. 

We have come to an age when constructive statesmanship is 
imperative, and I thank God for it. Who will be the volun- 
teers? Who will volunteer for immortality? Ah, how men 
deprive themselves of honor! How men live upon husks and 
throw away the thing that nourishes! How men lose the hap- 
piness of life by not seeing wherein it consists! How men 
selfishly decline to serve, and so find out the infinite reward of 
unselfishness! How blind, how self-denying, how stupid we are! 

There are some words about which we are very careful. 
There fs not much discriminating use of individual words in 
America, but there is one word about which we are very care- 
ful. We use the word “great” to describe anybody who has 
been talked about. It does not require character to be great; 
it only requires size of achievement. You may throttle every- 
body else and get everything they own and be great.“ You 
may be great and be feared; but there is one word which we 
bestow with great discrimination, and that is the word “ noble.” 
You can not be noble without character; you can not be noble 
and not be loved; you can not be noble and not serve somebody ; 
you can not be noble and spend every energy you have on your- 
self. 

Who are candidates for this open peerage of America? Who 
desires the patent of nobility amongst us? Only those who will 
enter upon this great enterprise of recovering the ancient purity 
and simplicity of our politics. We can do it by mere candor; 
we can do it by merely discussing the facts and meeting them; 
we can do it without disturbing one of the legitimate trans- 
actions of business. 

I am always afraid that business men who are uneasy have 
something to be uneasy about, or that, if there is nothing in 
itself that justifies their uneasiness, perhaps they do not com- 
prehend what their real situation is. You can find it out in 
this way. Take the experience in Wisconsin. The men who 
were in control of the public-service corporations of Wisconsin 
fought the plans of that State for the regulation of such cor- 
porations as they would have fought the prospect of ruin; and 
what happened? Regulation of the most thoroughgoing sort 
was undertaken, and the result was that the securities of those 
companies were virtually guaranteed to purchasers. Instead of 
being speculative in value, they were known to be absolutely 
secure investments, because a disinterested agency, a commis- 
sion representing the community, looked into the conditions of 
this business, guaranteed that there was not water enough in 
it to drown in, guaranteed that there was business enough and 
plant enough to justify the charges and to secure a return of 
legitimate profit; and every thoughtful man connected with 
such enterprises in Wisconsin now takes off his hat to the men 
who originated the measures once so much decaded. The chief 
benefit was not regulation but frank disclosure and the abso- 
lutely open and frank relationship between business and goy- 
ernment. That's the advantage. The regulation may in some 
particulars have been unwise and hasty, but the relationship 
was absolutely normal and wholesome. That is the way, no 
doubt, in which a satisfactory relationship is going to be re- 
stored between the business of the country and the Government 
of the United States—by frank disclosure and well-considered 
readjustment. 

Of course, there must be first a flood of released water. I 
have sometimes wondered whether that great, obstructing, 
“stand-pat” dam was not erected to restrain the release of 
watered stock. You must let it out sooner or later; and the 
sooner the better, because if we do it soon we will do it in good 
temper, and if late there is danger it may be done in ill-temper. 

What is the alternative, gentlemen? You have heard the ris- 
ing tide of socialism referred to here to-night. Socialism is not 
growing in influence in this country as a program. It is merely 
that the ranks of protestants are being recruited. Socialism is 
not a program, but a protest against the present state of affairs 
in the United States. If it becomes a program, then we-shall 


have to be very careful how we purpose a competing program. 
I do not believe in the program of socialism. If any man can 
say he knows anything from the past, perhaps he can say that 
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the program of socialism would not work; but there is no use 
Saying what will not work unless you can say what will work. 

A splendid sermon was once preached by Dr. Chalmers on 
“ The expulsive power of a new affection.” If you want to oust 
socialism you have got to propose something better. It is a 
case, if you will allow me to fall into the language of the vulgar, . 
of “put up or shut up.“ You can not oppose hopeful programs 
by negations. Every statesman who ever won anything great 
in any self-governing country was a man whose program would 
stand criticism and had the energy behind it to move forward 
against opposition. It is by constructive purpose that you are 
going to govern and save the United States, and therefore a 
man ought to welcome the high privilege of addressing an audi- 
ence like this. You can analyze, you can form purposes. Many 
of you do know what is going on. You know what part is 
wrong and what is right, if you have not lost your moral per- 
spective, and you know how the wrong can be stopped. 

Very well, then, let us get together and form a constructive 
program, and then let us be happy in the prospect that in some 
distant day shall look back to our time and say that the 
chief glory of America was not that she was successfully set 
up in a simple age when mankind came to begin a new life in 
a new land, but that, after the age had ceased to be simple, 
when the forces of society had come into hot contact, when 
there was bred more heat than light, there were men of serene 
enough intelligence, of steady enough self-command, of indomi- 
table enough power of will and purpose to stand up once aguin 
and say: Fellow citizens, we have come into a great heritage 
of liberty; our heritage is not wealth; our distinction is not 
that we are rich in power; our boast is, rather, that we can 
transmufe gold into the lifeblood of a free people.” Then it 
will be recorded of us that we found out again what seemed 
the lost secret of mankind—how to translate power into free- 
dom, how to make men glad that they were rich, how to take 
the envy out cf men’s hearts that others were rich and they 
for a little while poor, by opening the gates of opportunity to 
every man and letting a flood of gracious guiding light illumi- 
nate the path of every man that is born into the world. 


Economical Marketing of Farm Products. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. HOWARD, 


OF GEORGIA, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, - 


Friday, July 26, 1912, 

On the bill (H. R. 25970) mak appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in — tor the year 1912 and for prior years, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. HOWARD said: : 

Mr. Speaker: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include as a part thereof an address 

livered by the Hon. P. C. Wadsworth, of Georgia, in Wash- 

gton, D. C., Jüly 19, 1912, at a meeting of Representatives in 

Congress from the cotton-growing States upon the subject of the 

economical marketing of farm products, 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF HON. P. C. WADSWORTH, OF GEORGIA, PRESIDENT COTTON 
GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE SOCIETY, DELIVERED IN WASHINGTON, D. C., JULY 
19, 1912, AT A MEETING OF REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
COTTON-GROWING STATES. 

Two-thirds of the world's production of cotton that enters into 
commercial channels is grown in 11 of the Southern States of 
the United States, and when the fact is considered that the 
one-third that is grown in other parts of the world, on account 
of the different quality and classification, does not enter into 
competition in the market of the world with American cotton, it 
will- be realized that those 11 States have nearly a 100 per 
cent monopoly. 

Here in this limited area the commodity that clothes the 
world is grown by a comparatively small number of farmers. 
Millions of money has been spent to change this condition by 
foreign spinning interests, but the admission is now made by 
them on the highest authorities “ that the South has a monopoly 
that can never be broken.” 

These conditions being true, the cotton farmer as a class 
should be the most prosperous and independent farmer to be 
found in any part of the world. So that the most astonishingly 
economic condition that has ever presented itself is found in 
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the well-known fact that the small cotton farmer, who makes 
about 80 per cent of the crop, is the least prosperous of any 
on the civilized earth. 

The cotton farmer is like the individual of a, mob fighting 
against well trained and organized forces. Who ever heard of 
a mob winning a fight? Who ever heard of a small cotton 
farmer getting any more for his cotton by fighting for it than the 
well-organized forces against him offered him on the day he had 
to sell? Many and varied are the schemes which have been 
suggested, and some of them tried through the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, the Southern Cotton Association, and others, to change 
these conditions, and all have failed and all will fail for lack 
of a plan through which big capital can profitably and safely 
be brought to its support, yet no simpler economic problem 
ever, to my mind, presented itself to secure this support and 
thereby make success certain. 

In advancing new ideas regarding marketing of cotton, we 
must expect to encounter the conservatism that has always 
hindered progress in every line. The plan of the Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Cooperative Society does not involve any new ideas. The 
novelty comes in the grouping of different features of indus- 
trial invention, which have proved successful by years of trial, 
and adapting them so as to create a system for marketing cotton 
that will take the place of the existing system, or lack of sys- 
tem, which all admit could not be worse than it is. 

There are, of course, many people connected with the present 
system who will bitterly oppose any plan that will take its 
place, but the welfare of these people is not to be considered 
when something is to be done to advance prosperity of the small 
farmer, because when he is prosperous then everyone is pros- 
perous, and even those who are part of the present marketing 
system can, by adjusting themselves to new and better condi- 
pon share in the general prosperity of the community in which 

ey live. 

The plan of the Cotton Growers’ Cooperative Society, which 
I represent, I am going to try to show you to be a complete 
and practical solution of this problem. The object this plan 
seeks to accomplish is to create a system through which the 
American cotton crop will be gradually marketed by direct 
dealing between the society and the spinner, so that the grower 
may get a fair price and the spinner a staple price, this price 
to be based upon the law of supply and demand of each entire 
season, and not, as now, upon market manipulations engi- 
8 by gamblers on the exchanges of Liverpool and New 

ork. 

PLAN OF OPERATION. 


An average of 10 men will be appointed in each county to act 
as agents of the society. This work of appointing these men is 
going on now in nearly all of the cotton-belt States. Their duties 
are to keep the general offices of the society thoroughly in- 
formed as to acreage, fertilization, conditions of the cotton crop, 
and to furnish such other general information as will be of 
assistance to the society in any way. When this organization is 
complete there will be an army of 8,000, composed of the leading 
men in each county, i. e., cotton growers, cotton warehousemen, 
cotton ginners, cotton buyers, graders, and weighers, as well as 
bankers and other business men. ‘These agents will make up 
the new organization and system, which will supplant the old. 
Their pay is on a percentage basis of cotton handled by the 
society in their county. 

One agent in each county will be the society’s superintendent, 
and will receive special compensation for his work, and under 
general rules laid down by the society will be in general charge 
of the business in his county. His standing must always be 
the highest. 

BONDED WAREHOUSES. 

Several Southern States are creating systems of State bonded 
warehouses. The Farmers’ Union of Mississippi now has quite 
a thorough bonded warehouse system, and they have lately 
voted to extend this system to all the cotton-belt States. 

As it is part of the plan of this society to have a complete 
bonded warehouse system, arrangements will be made with all 
these warehouses to store cotton for the society at a rate for 
storage profitable to them; but where these bonded warehouses 
are not available the managers of the local warehouses will be 
put under fidelity bond to the society. Arrangements for these 
bonds are now being made with the leading bonding companies, 
and a complete system is being developed that will completely 
protect warehouse receipts, so that banks, in handling them, 
may do so with safety and profit. 

When these plans are perfected in a sufficient number of 
counties in ench cotton-growing State, so that no man who owns 
a bale of spot cotton will be more than 50 to 75 miles from a 
warehouse with which the society has made arrangements, then 
the farmers and others owning actual cotton will be notified, 
through publicity, that the society stands ready to pay 15 cents 


. 
per pound, basis middling, for all cotton sent to these ware- 
houses; and, therefore, the owner of every bale of cotton who 
can not get more than the price offered by the society will un- 
doubtedly accept that price and deliver his cotton, so that the 
market price can not be less than the price the society stands 
ready to pay. 

Fifteen cents per pound will be paid as follows: Seventy-five 
per cent of the market price on date of delivery in cash and the 
balance in the society’s 7 per cent debenture 20 years’ coupon 
bonds or stock. 

This settlement will be accepted if it is exactly equivalent 
to all cash, and it will concentrate the cotton crop in the con- 
trol of the society, whose bonds and stock the farmer owns. 

The cotton grower, through this system, is enabled to bring 
his cotton to his own society, who are prepared to receive it 
at bonded warehouses in every county and to pay 75 per cent of 
the market price in cash and the balance in bonds, and then 
market it at their leisure at approximately 16 cents per pound. 
This will enable the society to pay all carrying charges and to 
make a small profit on each bale handled. 

When a corporation or society is in control of the cotton crop 
with the ability to sell cotton direct to the spinner at a reason- 
able price, fixed by it, stocks and bonds issued by it are equal 
to the best securities in the world, and as they bear good rates 
of interest and dividends there will be a demand for them 
wherever capital is seeking profitable investments. The only 
thing therefore necessary to create a condition of this kind is 
to have advance subscriptions for both stock and bonds as they 
are issued in payment for cotton, at their par value by capital- 
ists. Then the farmer can get 15 cents per pound for his cotton 
in cash by selling the stock and bonds issued to him in payment 
for his cotton on demand, even before the society has sold a 
bale of cotton to spinners. When the farmer has cashed his 
stock and bonds a few times and finds no trouble in doing it, 
then he will want the good rates of interest which he is losing 
and will keep the securities himself, and the payment by the 
society to him for his cotton will be exactly 9 to $75 
per bale, cash, or 15 cents per pound. 

At this time these advance subscriptions are practically pro- 
vided for to an unlimited amount. This takes every “if” out 
of the question of the success of this plan, which “if” has been 
in every other plan and is why success has never before been 
attained. 

The crux of this system is in the soundness of its financial 
8 and credit arrangements. For years I have been study- 

ing banking and credit problems and have advised with leading 
financial and credit experts, so that in presenting this plan to 
the cotton growers of the South I come to them with assurances 
from leading bankers and financiers, both in this country and 
in Europe, who have carefully studied this plan, that it is sound, 
and that they now stand ready to invest in its securities to any 
extent necessary to assure its complete success. They realize 
that banking capital to the extent of seven hundred and fifty 
million and capital for permanent investment of two hundred 
and fifty million may be required in one year, and with this 
full knowledge they say to you through me that under this sys- 
tem twice that amount would be forthcoming if it were re- 
quired. This is true only because this system offers an abso- 
lutely safe and profitable investment and its bonds are con- 
sidered as safe and more profitable than Government bonds. 

To understand this you must realize that cotton is equal to 
cash at the market price and that therefore a society which has 
the power to fix the market price at 15 cents per pound to buy 
and 16 cents per pound to sell can pay 75 per cent of the market 
price in cash and the other 25 per cent in bonds and thus make 
their bonds the exact equivalent of cash and therefore ex- 
changeable for cash on demand at their full face value. 

Almost any of the plans suggested or tried would have met 
with success if sufficient capital could have come to their help 
safely and profitably. Every system for marketing commodities 
on a valorized basis where this condition prevails have met with 
unqualified success. 

In France, in Germany, in England, in many parts of the 
United States, and all over the civilized world this is being suc- 
cessfully done, and no failures are on record. 

Cotton does not deteriorate with age if kept in a decently dry 
place, and is therefore more readily handled in this way than 
any other crop in the world. It must be true, therefore, that 
every man with interests in the “land of cotton,” whether 
sentimental or financial, will exert himself to his utmost 
capacity to help build up a system for marketing cotton that is 
certain of success when in active operation. 

The plan for the operation of the new marketing system, or, 
more properly speaking, the old, well-tried system applied to 
marketing cotton, has herein been fully explained, and there 
is nothing else to it except detail, so that though its simplicity 
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has not required a lengthy prospectus this fact of itself is 
greatly to its advantage, for the simple things are always the 
great things and very intricate, complex things are rarely suc- 
cessful and generally to be avoided. f 

There are, however, some features of this plan which are so 
greatly to its advantage that some details in connection with 
men must be entered into, so that their merits may be under- 
st 9 

It is a problem that has been worked out hundreds of times. 
Its successful solution only depends upon the proper applica- 
tion of well-tried economic principles. The brains of men of all 
nations have solved it under conditions peculiar to their own 
localities. Surely southern brains will be equal to it now. 


COTTON GRADING. 


The Agricultural Department of the United States Govern- 

ment has been doing a great work in trying to standardize 
grades, and are now and have been for some time offering at 
small cost the nine United States standard grades. Many of 
them have been sold to cotton factors in all the cotton States 
and to spinners, so that, as these grades very nearly correspond 
to the Liverpool and the New York grades, being a practical 
compromise between the two, they will undoubtedly be gen- 
erally adopted in the near future wherever American cotton is 
bougat and sold. Of course, the department is doing this good 
work primarily for the benefit of the cotton planter, but up to 
this time it has been impossible to reach him with that benefit, 
not only because the price of these grades is too great but be- 
cause he does not know that they are available to him. For 
this reason the farmer is always selling without knowing the 
real yalue of his product, while the man who is buying it does 
know its value and therefore has an advantage the power of 
which in the hands of unscrupulous persons can readily be 
seen. ; 
Almost all large cotton factors are men of the highest honor, 
but they have an army of employees who come in contact with 
the small farmer who may or may not be men of equal probity, 
so that the effect of this advantage is the loss to the small 
farmer of certainly more than $100,000,000 annually. 

The large planter can sell direct and ship his cotton to a 
factor in whom he has confidence, but even he would do well 
to know the exact grades of his cotton. 

The Cotton Growers’ Cooperative Society will have the United 
States standard grades in every warehouse where it will buy 
cotton, and when a bale of cotton is offered for sale its samples 
will be matched to its exact grades in full view of the owner, 
so that when he sells he will know exactly what quality of cot- 
ton he is selling and will get the exact market price of his 
cotton according to grade. 

MARKET DIFFERENCES IN GRADES, 

This year the New York Cotton Exchange market differences 
in grades are 130 points on “middling” for “ middling fair” and 
215 points off “middling” for “good ordinary.” “Middling 
fair” is the highest United States standard grade and “good 
ordinary” is the lowest. Three hundred and forty-five points be- 
tween the value of grades, about 34 cents per pound or $17.50 
per 500-pound bale. These are the differences in white cotton, 
the differences being much greater in “tinges” and “stains.” 
These grades are called the commercial grades. Late each 
season when cotton, through late gathering, becomes tinged, 
stained, and trashy a great many bales are bought of a grade 
said to be below any possibility of commercial grading. 

When this time comes market qrotations are a farce and the 
farmers are compelled to take any price that is offered by local 
buyers, who are often in collusion to get the cotton at the low- 
est possible price. The advantage, therefore, to the farmer of 
a system of grading by which they will get true values is ap- 
parent. This plan will make it impossible to buy any cotton 
for less than its true value. 5 

The Agricultural Department is now putting into operation 
a complete spinning plant for the purpose of finding out real 
values of grades from the mill standpoint, and it is believed that 
when these tests are complete it will be found that differences, 
as arbitrarily fixed by the New York Cotton Exchange, are not 
true differences. The completion of this work will undoubtedly 
be the means of saving to the cotton farmers many millions of 
dollars annually. 

Much good can be done and much money saved through this 
society by putting systems into effect for the more economic 
handling of cotton in all its various ramifications, but time does 
not permit me to enter into detail. 

SPINNERS’ POSITION. 
It is as much to the interest of spinners to have a staple price 


maintained through each season as it is for the farmers to get 
a fair frice. Any business man can see this, and as positive 


evidence of this fact it is only necessary to have followed the 
controversies that have constantly gone on between them and 
the cotton exchanges and to have heard their unanimous ex- 
pressions on this point. When low prices follow high prices 
and violent fluctuations constantly continue, the only way they 
can protect themselves is to be constantly speculating on the 
future market. Their profits, therefore, depend upon the suc- 
cess of gambling operations rather than in the legitimate op- 
erations of their mills. This is a condition that is almost un- 
bearable to them, and they welcome any system that will en- 
able them to throw off the burden of this yoke. Many of them, 
both in this country and in foreign lands, have expressed them- 
selves to this effect in language that can not be misunderstood. 

The power for good that will arise from being directly in- 
strumental in having gained for more than 1,000,000 small cot- 
ton farmers and indirectly 90,000,000 Americans a_ distinct, 
well-defined financial improvement in their affairs, is worthy 
of consideration. This power can not be used except for good, 
for the action of the societies’ managers will not only be under 
the scrutiny of the National Government, but also of the State 
Government in every State where its operations are carried on; 
public opinion formed by millions of people who will be inter- 
ested in its success and the consequent wide publicity of all 
of its affairs will make it impossible for its managers to get 
far off the track, even though inclined to do so. 

An opportunty, such as those connected in any capacity, high 
or low, as workers or capitalists, with this society to do a great 
ani good work for their section and country, has seldom before 
offered itself. 

From strictly a business standpoint capital which can be 
profitably invested in an enterprise in which those who pay 
the profits are the chief beneficiaries must succeed on account 
of good will,” which is the principal factor in any perma- 
nently successful business. No fear of unfavorable trust legis- 
lation or court injunctions when the “ good will” of those from 
whom cotton is bought and those to whom cotton is sold is 
assured as it is in this system. 

The real business and banking interests of this country are 
not opposed to any plan that will tend to the increased pros- 
perity of the farming classes, but, on the contrary, will gladly 
cooperate to this end when a plan is shown them by aiding 
which they can do so safely and without departing from con- 
servative business principles. The farming classes are their 
most numerous and satisfactory customers. No thoughtful 
man will therefore doubt the truth of this statement. 

IN CONCLUSION, 

All classes of Americans will be benefited by the successful 
operation of this plan, and no one can be against it except the 
gambling interests and others making up the present system, 
which is to be superseded by this. 


Repeal of Canadian Reciprocity Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDGAR D. CRUMPACKER, 


OF INDIANA, : 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 30, 1912. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I intend to vote for the provision in the pend- 
ing bill repealing the Canadian reciprocity law that was en- 
acted at the last session of this Congress. I supported the bill 
for reciprocal trade relations with Canada not only by vote, 
but by speech. I believed then, and I still believe, that if the 
arrangement had been carried into effect it would have been 
beneficial to both countries, and that the farmers of the United 
States would have received as large a relative share of the 
benefits of the agreement as any other class of producers. The 
competition of farmers west of the Mississippi River is in no 
sense hurtful to farmers east of the river. All of the States 
constitute one great community, and by cooperating they build 
up manufacturing centers that employ hundreds of thousands 
of men who make the chief market for the products of the 
farm. Iowa, Missouri, and other States west of the Mississippi 
contribute relatively as much as the States east of the Missis- 
sippi toward the creation and maintenance of great industrial 
centers. The Canadian Government refused to ratify the agree- 
ment. One of the arguments used on the other side of the line 
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was that the benefits of the arrangement would go chiefly to 
the American people; while the chief argument agianst it in our 
own country was that it was a jug-handled proposition,” and 
that the Canadian people would derive all the benefits. At any 
rate, the Canadians peremptorily refused to enter into the bar- 
gain, and it is not likely that the subject will again be seriously 
considered by either country for at least a quarter of a century. 

The measure as proposed by the representatives of this coun- 
try and Canada had the unqualified approval of such distin- 
guished and influential statesmen as Col. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Hon. Albert J. Béveridge, and others. Col. Roosevelt gave the 
proposition his approval in two publie speeches while it was 
pending before Congress. It is true that in his campaign for 
the nomination for President before the Republican convention 
he declared to an audience of farmers in the State of Illinois 
that when he approved the measure he did not know exactly 
what it contained. President Taft, however, showed by corre- 
spondence between himself and Col. Roosevelt that before the 
proposition was made public he sent a copy of it to Col. Roose- 
velt to be examined, and asked his opinion on it. 

The colonel examined the measure and submitted it to his 
associate editors of the Outlook and wrote President Taft an 
unqualified approval of the proposition. He declared in his 
letter that he always was in favor of absolute free trade with 
Canada. His attitude doubtless influenced a number of Con- 
gressmen to vote for the measure when it was up for con- 
sideration. He never intimated that his approval was given 
under a misunderstanding of the character of the proposition 
until he got into the campaign and was bidding for delegates 
to the national convention. His denial in his Illinois speech 
that he understood the measure before indorsing it can be ex- 
cused, perhaps, on the ground that he was out gunning for 
delegates when he made it. It would be a strange procedure 
for a man occupying such a conspicuous position in the politics 
of the country as Col. Roosevelt occupies to give a measure 
of that importance an unqualified indorsement without knowing 
what it was. 

Mr. Beveridge, the day after the proposition was made public 
by the President, gave an interview to a correspondent of the 
Indianapolis Star, declaring in the most fervid rhetoric his 
unequivocal indorsement of the measure. He also made two 

es for it while it was pending in the United States Sen- 
ate. He has not yet declared that when he gave the measure 
his indorsement he did not understand its provisions. Further- 
more, after the expiration of his term as Senator, he went over 
to Canada and spent two or three weeks doing missionary work 
among Canadians in behalf of the agreement. 

I was for the measure because I thought it was right and I 
believe I fully understood its provisions when I supported it, 
but it was rejected by the people of Canada. The law stands 
now upon our statute books and Canada might some time in the 
future, although it is not likely, conclude to accept the proposi- 
ticn, and should she do so it would become at once operative. I 
do not believe in keeping the option alive any longer. 

It is not businesslike to permit it to run on indefinitely. The 
law should be repealed without delay, and then if at any time 
in the future the two countries should desire to enter an agree- 
ment for closer reciprocal trade relations the people could de- 
termine the question in accordance with the character of the ar- 
rangement and under conditions that might then exist. I con- 
sider the reciprocity question as a dead issue, and that the 
act of Congress should be repealed so as to leave it altogether 
where it was before that act was passed. These are some of 
the reasons why I intend to vote for the provision repealing 
the reciprocity act. 


Workmen’s Compensation and Accident Prevention. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RAK ER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


In roe Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 27, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 25970) making appropriations tg supply deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year 1912 and for prior years, and for 
other purposes. J 
Mr. RAKER said: 

Mr. Srrakrn: I desire to insert in the Recorp an address 
made by Carl M. Hansen, of California, before the International 

Association of Labor Bureau Officials, Factory Inspectors, and 


Industrial Commissioners at their annual convention at the 
Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C., May 28 to 30, 1912, on“ The 
need of cooperative efforts by all interests affected in future 
legislation in relation to workmen’s compensation and accident 
prevention.” 


The address is as follows: 


THE NEED OF COOPERATIVE EFFORTS BY ALL INTERESTS AFFECTED IN 
FUTURE LEGISLATION IN RELATION TO WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION. 


[Address by Carl M. Hansen, of California, manager accident preven- 
tion and inspection department, Pacific Surety Co., of California, 
before the International Association of Labor Bureau Officials, Factory 
Inspectors, and Industrial Commissioners at their annual convention, 
at the Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C., May 28 to 30, 1912.] 
Cooperation is the keynote of success in all phases of human 

endeavor. The old adage, “ Unity is strength,” is as true to-day 
as when these words were first written. All great achievements 
in human progress and civilization can be traced directly to 
this one word “ cooperation.” Oneness of purpose displayed in 
action by all patriotic citizens of a nation confronted with some 
serious problem has always resulted in a satisfactory solution— 
satisfactory not alone to one class or portion of society, but 
satisfactory to all. We find, however, that before such coopera- 
tive spirit has become evident individual ultraprogressive citi- 
zens connected with the various interests affected by the prob- 
lem in question, having seen the graveness of the situation in- 
volved, have set about singly or in groups to devise what from 
their point of view was the true remedy. But in nearly every 
instance they have forgotten to consider what effect their solu- 
tion would have upon society in general, with the usual result 
that when put into practice it was found to work gross injustice 
to all parties except the particular ones they represented. 

The solutions were the outcome of emotions rather than rea- 
son, and therefore found impracticable when applied. However, 
let us not forget that these agitators’ efforts and zeal have 
never been in vain. They have been instrumental in acting as 
pulsators in setting the rest of society thinking. 

This has been strikingly true as regards the problem of com- 
pensation to workmen and their dependents for death or in- 
juries sustained in their daily pursuits. 

With the possible exception of how we shall properly regu- 
late what is commonly known as “big business” without 
seriously disturbing the economic equilibrium of the country, 
there is not a single subject of more vital importance confront- 
ing this Nation than that of the enormous army of workmen 
annually killed and injured in our industries, the lack of 
efforts (except in a few isolated plants) to prevent any or all 
of these accidents, and the antiquated, cumbersome medieval 
court procedure to which we for decades have resorted in order 
to prove that somebody was or was not responsible for a certain 
accident, from such responsibility determining whether a work- 
man should or should not be paid compensation for his injury. 
And I make bold to state that in the proper solution of this 
problem lies the answer whether we shall or shall not survive 
as the greatest industrial and commercial nation on earth. 

It is but natural that a subject of such paramount importance 
should haye received more than ordinary study and thought by 
men, and for that matter women, representing all classes of 
society and walks of life. 

Employees, or what we commonly refer to as labor, have for 
years realized that they were not getting a square deal under 
the existing liability system. If they went to court with their 
claims they usually found (if compensation was awarded) that 
after the lawyer had deducted his share there was little or 
nothing left for the claimant. Accordingly they have through 
their organizations and representatives endeavored to have 
modified the liability laws handed us from the Middle Ages with 
its vastly different relationship between employer and em- 
ployees that they might successfully be applied to twentieth- 
century industrial and economic conditions, and insure them a 
prompt and fair compensation, without litigation, for injuries 
sustained in the performance of their daily duties. 

Employers, usually termed “capital,” have as earnestly and 
conscientiously been working along the same line with an equi- 
table compensation system in view, eliminating the common em- 
ployers’ liability procedure, with its tendency to create strife 
between employer and employee, and the everlasting court pro- 
cedure in its train. And I am disposed to believe that their 
effort is due also to a realization of their obligations toward the 
less fortunate toiler whom circumstances have compelled to 
brave the dangers of the modern workshop, the mine, and the 
mill. 

We may take it for granted that a large majority of both 
employers and employees are thoroughly dissatisfied with com- 
mon-law liability, and their anxiety to have it eliminated and 
substituted with some form of compensation is largely respon- 
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sible for all the ill-considered and premature legislation enacted 
in the various States during the past two or three years— 
legislation which clearly shows that sufficient study and investi- 
gation have never been given the subject in order to ascertain 
whether the measure proposed would meet the conditions as 
they actually exist. 

That some of the new laws and systems are crude is to state 
a fact mildly. The wording of some of them is ambiguous to 
such a degree that even the fathers of them do not know their 
meaning or intent. 

The principal error in premise in all consideration of this 
important subject is that it has in almost every instance been 
treated as a legal and political issue. Workmen’s compensation 
is neither. It is solely a sociologic and economic problem, and 
to be dealt with successfully must be dealt with as such. It 
must be viewed from the point of justice rather than that of 
constitutionality. If there are constitutional objections to be 
overcome the logical procedure would be to remove them first. 
It would appear as though we had made the constitution our 
master rather than servant in this particular phase of our 
national life. 

In looking over the field we observe so far 11 States have 
supplanted common liability with some form of workmen’s 
compensation, either elective or compulsory. They are Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Nevada, Ohio, Washington, and Wisconsin, 
and another dozen States have at this time commissions working 
on data on which to base legislation at their next session. 

We are all familiar with the fate of the Wainwright bill in 
New York. It died a natural death in the court of appeals in 
that State, and it was presumably to avoid a similar destiny 
for their laws that other States introduced the elective feature. 

In reviewing the acts already placed on the statute books of 
the various States we note a woeful lack of uniformity in the 
provisions of the laws themselves as to systems provided, em- 
ployments covered, amount of compensation for death, amount 
of compensation for total disability, amount for partial disa- 
bility, how compensation is payable, in the definition of the word 
dependents, ad finem. Why such difference? 

We will undoubtedly all agree that compensation should be 
based on a certain percentage of the earning power of the em- 
ployee at the time and in the location where he was injured, 
with a maximum and minimum specified. But if 65 per cent 
of weekly wages is a just compensation in the State of Califor- 
nia, 65 per cent and not 50 per cent must of necessity be a just 
compensation in Kansas, and vice versa. If a difference is 
made in the amount of compensation provided in the various 
States, it naturally puts at a disadvantage the manufacturer 
who is located in the State where the highest compensation is 
paid, and it is certainly likewise prejudicing the interest of the 
workmen in the State where the minimum compensation is 

aid. 

5 Does it not seem incongruous that so many different plans 
should be promulgated for the solution of a problem so vital 
to the entire Nation as that of workmen’s compensation and 
‘accident prevention? Would it not appear as though there 
was a regretable lack of cooperation, of oneness of purpose for 
the ultimate good of all? Instead of working out the Wash- 
ington plan, the Ohio plan, the New Jersey plan, and so forth, 
would it not seem the better part of wisdom to perfect, under 
the auspices of our Federal Government, an American plan 
applicable to all the States? Does it appear rational to attack 
a common evil from forty different angles without any thought 
of concerted action or definite plan of campaign? Further, does 
it not seem the height of inconsistency for the different States 
to elect and pay legislators to make laws on this subject and 
then have the judges turn around and annul these same laws 
on account of being, in their opinion, unconstitutional? 

If a sovereign people have the power to adopt a constitution 
for their guidance, have not the same people the privilege to 
change it if one part of it should be found not to meet their 
need? 

Noting some of the schemes put into operation, none is more 
radical than the Washington plan of State insurance. It is 
presumably based on the Norwegian system, and, according to 
the promulgators and administrators, is the “acme” of perfec- 
tion. In claiming such perfection, however, I am constrained 
to say, they are not alone equaling but far outdistancing the 
chicken fancier who counted his chickens before they were 
hatched. From some of the expressions and statements of 
these worthy gentlemen, it would even seem they were dec- 
orating themselves with medals and blue ribbons before the 
color of the chickens was known. Might it not be pertinent to 
ask on what they are basing their claims? It can surely not 
be on experience, because the law has only been in operation 


six months, and anyone having the least knowledge of the fun- 
damentals of liability and workmen’s compensation insurance 
knows that it takes at least 10 years’ experience, over a widely- 
distributed territory, and a great number of risks of the same 
nature, to arrive at anything near a true average from which 
to establish with any degree of certainty what the loss ratio 
and management expense has been, and from that determine 
what the proper rates should be. 

The Washington plan is deficient inasmuch as it takes little 
or no cognizance of the important side of the question “ ac- 
cident prevention.” The official statistics of the number of ac- 
cidents reported since the plan went into operation would not 
indicate that either serious or fatal accidents are of less 
prevalence than heretofore. Further, the law is compulsory 
only as regards certain enumerated dangerous occupations, with 
a proviso that other less dangerous industries can come under 
it if they choose. This would seem to indicate class legislation. 
The amount of compensation provided is, in my opinion, too 
small. The classifications are not correct, which is clearly 
shown by a big deficiency in some of the classes after an opera- 
tion of only six months. But aside from all these objections, 
which we will admit could easily be overcome, the plan of 
State insurance is in itself objectionable. It is un-American, 
it is paternal, it is against every principle upon which this 
Republic was founded, it violates in the grossest form the right 
of contract and thereby the personal liberty assured under our 
Constitution, it tends to create a bureaucracy in place of our 
cherished democracy, it places in the hands of the officials in 
office a practically unlimited campaign fund to be distributed 
among the electorate of the State at their discretion, it enables 
a set of unscrupluous politicians in power to perpetuate them- 
selves there if they so choose. 

This, you will understand, is mentioned merely to draw atten- 
tion to the danger of such misuse, let it not be construed as a 
reflection on the officials administering the Washington law. 
I, for one, desire to believe they are actuated only by the high- 
est motives, but I am also convinced that they are laboring 
under a delusion as to the applicability of their system to condi- 
tions in the United States, and I feel constrained to say that to 
endeavor to have it adopted in other States until they have 
thoroughly tested it themselves is, to say the least, ill-advised. 

As to accident prevention, State insur ince in any form will of 
necessity tend to. discourage the caretess plant owner from 
properly safeguarding his establishment. Why should he? 
The rate charged will be the same whether his plant is good, 
bad, or indifferent. A politically appointed rating board having 
no other interest in the matter than their own position never 
will nor can take the same interest to see that a proper rate is 
charged a given plant, as will the men who have their own 
money at stake and whose success and future does not depend 
upon pleasing the electorate of a State but upon sound busi- 
ness judgment. A great number of our employers of labor have 
as yet not reached the utopian stage where they will safeguard 
their plants solely for humanitarian reasons; therefore, any 
system adopted to be efficacious must make a discrimination 
in the matter of cost of insurance, the actual condition of the 
individual plant must be taken into consideration in rating. 
We must offer an economic advantage to the plant owner who 
is saving no expense in making his establishment safe for his 
employees. In other words, to be equitable we must penalize 
the careless employer, not alone by charging him more for his 
insurance, but laws carrying other punitive measures, where 
proper safeguarding has not been effected, should be enacted. 
In this connection, I wish to say, however, that laws of this 
nature must apply to the employees as well as employers; that 
is, it is not sufficient that safeguards and safety appliances 
are provided, it is as essential that it be made mandatory that 
they be used and not removed by the workmen. Here is the 
weakest spot in our factory-inspection laws to-day; they pro- 
vide nothing in that direction. Hundreds of cases have come 
under my personal observation where plants have been equipped 
with safety appliances and guards of the most approved type, 
and they have as ruthlessly been thrown away by the workmen 
with the statement that “ they interfered with their work.” 

Leaving the subject of State insurance, let us review for a 
few moments another scheme which is to-day being considerably 
agitated—that of trade mutuals or interinsurance on the Ger- 
man plan. 

Recently Mr. James A. Emery, of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, in speaking before the St. Paul Commercial 
Club and the Minnesota Employers’ Association, advanced the 
idea that it would be wise for us to adopt State insurance until 
such time that all actuarial problems involved were solved, 
and then turn the whole thing over to trade mutuals or em- 
ployers’ associations. Let me ask you and every other fair- 
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minded man, Is that meeting the issue squarely? Positively no. 
To adopt such a plan would simply be evading the issue; it 
would by no means be a solution of the employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation problem, it would merely be the re- 
placing, at the cost of the general tax payers, of one makeshift 
with another, and on reflection I believe Mr. Emery will see 
that it would practically be an admittance on the part of the 
Manufacturers’ Association that they are unable to cope with 
their share of the problem. I am sure that such inference 
would be a reflection on and be strongly resented by the large 
majority of employers in this country; and, further, Who are 
to determine when the actuarial problems are solved? It is ad- 
mitted by authorities in Germany that they do not expect to 
reach the maximum rate for workmen's compensation in that 
country until 1935; that is, the rates are continually on an 
increase on account of deferred claims. They have had com- 
pulsory workmen's compensation insurance for 30 years, and if 
the solution of their actuarial problem is to be taken as a 
criterion, we will have ours solved in the year 1960; in other 
words, Mr. Emory’s plan is an advocation of a 50 years’ tem- 
porary expedient. 

What are the advantages of a mutual or interinsurance 
system. Granted that it has proven partially successful in 
Germany, it can certainly not be taken as a standard for its 
application in the United States. 

The entire German Empire comprises an area of only 208,840 
square miles, with a population of 60,000,000; in other words, 
a piece of land not by 50,000 square miles the size of the State 
of Texas. Compared to the entire United States, the area of the 
German Empire is insignificant. You may ask, What has this to 
do with mutual insurance? The answer is, Everything. The 
success of trade mutuals is dependent entirely upon a great 
number of the same class of industries being located in a 
limited territory. 

Let us imagine a trade mutual being formed which was to 
embrace all the sawmills and kindred woodworking establish- 
ments over the entire United States. The object of forming 
it in the first place would be, according to the advocates, to 
provide insurance at a lower rate than what stock companies 
can offer it for. Will they be able to do it? I am positively 
convinced “No.” Management expenses, the item they pre- 
sumably are going to reduce, will be prohibitive. If the business 
is to be properly taken care of, it will be necessary to maintain 
adjusting and inspection departments in every city in the coun- 
try, the same as is now maintained by stock companies writing 
miscellaneous lines. But, mind you, the stock companies are not 
depending upon the income from their employers’ liability 
business alone; they are all writing other classes of insurance 
which necessitates the adjusting and inspection departments 
being maintained, and to which, of course, is charged part of the 
cost of maintenance, A trade mutual, on the other hand, will 
have only the premium income from its subscribers to depend 
upon. If they should establish but one department in a State, 
the distances that will have to be covered by inspectors and ad- 
justers will necessarily eat up the small premium which, on 
aecount of limited number of sawmills and woodworking es- 
tablishments, will be available in the State. It may be argued, 
We can combine the trade mutuals and establish joint actuarial, 
adjusting, and inspection departments, and let each mutual bear 
its pro rata share. But if such is to be done, why form mutuals 
at all? For this is precisely what the stock companies are 
doing to-day; by combining the rating of ail the various trades 
under one roof they are giving the public the benefit of con- 
centration, and a moyement is now on foot to carry this co- 
operation still further in the establishment of joint inspection 
and possibly adjusting bureaus, thereby reducing management 
expenses still further, 

If we were engaged in a lawsuit we would naturally consult 
a lawyer. If it were a building that was to be erected we 
would seek the services of an architect. Were it a railroad we 
were projecting we would employ the skill of a civil engineer. 
Now, would it not seem reasonable that if we were to solve 
successfully the problem of workmen’s compensation we would 
take, at least to some degree, the advice and counsel of men 
who have made a study and practice of this particular subject, 
viz, the insurance men of the country? Has such been done? 
No. On the contrary, wherever the insurance men haye come 
forward with any suggestions everybody has immediately cried, 
“Wolf.” In fact, some of our officials in high public office haye 
even gone so far as charging the liability companies with being 
respousible for the chaotic conditions as they exist to-day. In 
his Spring Lake address, a year ago, the Hon. Goy. Hays, of 
Washington, took occasion to characterize the insurance com- 
panies as “ fungoid parasites of society.” Is such vituperation 
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fair?, Might it not be well for the honorable governor to medi- 
tate on these words of the greatest Reformer the world. has 
ever known: “He that is without sin among you let him first 
cast a stone.“ 

There have in times past been public servants who haye 
strayed from “the straight and narrow path,” and they may 
as yet not all have gone out of office, but I feel certain that the 
honorable governor of Washington would strongly resent being 
classed among them. There have been and are still quite a 
number of insurance men whose standard of ethics may not be 
beyond criticism. I offer no apology for them. But you must 
all admit that the insurance officials of this country as a class 
have worked as earnestly as the rest of you for a solution of 
this problem, and the reason that no more has been accomplished 
by them is the unwarranted antagonism shown. Even then in 
that most important field of “accident prevention” they have 
done more than all other agencies put together. In nearly all 
States the number of insurance inspectors far exceeds that of 
the State factory-inspection departments. Are you gentle- 
men in favor of stopping their good work? I believe not, and 
pete do I think the public would like to see them elimi- 
nated. 

From the hundreds of letters on file in the offices of our com- 
pany I know that the work of our inspectors is appreciated, 
and from the reduction of the number of accidents effected in 
plants under the supervision of ours and other insurance com- 
panies I know we are getting the desired result in spite of 
opposition. 

This would certainly seem to be no time for vilification or 
denunciation of the other fellow. Let us rather “bury the 
hatchet,” if there is such a thing, and get together with the 
one object in view—the proper solution of the problem with 
equity and justice to all. : 

A lot of people in this world always know what is not so, and 

peculiarly enough these are usually the ones who are willing to 
tell us all about it. The advocates of both mutual and State 
insurance are telling us that liability companies are funda- 
mentally opposed to workmen’s compensation. These assertions 
are naturally being accepted by a great number of people 
not knowing the real facts. Let us see what the insurance 
companies themselves say on the subject. They ought to 
know their own mind and position in the matter if anybody 
does. 
I shall here quote from a statement issued by the publicity 
bureau of the International Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters. The stock-insurance companies engaged in writ- 
ing liability insurance take the following position with regard to 
employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation: 

That the present method of compensating injured employees 
on the basis of common-law damages dependent upon the negli- 
gence of employer is unsuited to present industrial conditions 
and is inequitable and wasteful in its application. 

That there is therefore urgent necessity for improving the 
present method. 


That liability insurance companies are not opposed to work- 
men's compensation. They have not opposed the enactment of 
workmen’s compensation laws and will not oppose such laws. 

That the companies are ready to furnish any information or 
advice based upon their experience in liability business with a 
view to so perfecting any contemplated law as to render its 
operation least wasteful. And the companies ‘are, further, ready 
and willing to furnish data respecting the probable cost of any 
such proposed law. 4 

That insurance companies should conduct their business along 
well-considered lines of publicity under appropriate govern- 
mental supervision, 

Could any position be stated clearer? Does the foregoing not 
indicate that the insurance companies are willing to meet the 
employers, employees, and the States halfway? It certainly 
does, and should eliminate any argument to the contrary. 

Another “bogy” often exhibited is that insurance companies 
comprise a monopoly, and must therefore be legislated out of ex- 
istence. Now, in the first place, there is not nor can be any 
monopoly in insurance. An insurance company is one of the 
easiest enterprises to start. According to Edson S. Lott, of the 
United States Casualty Co., all there is required to start it is 
money. He, however, wisely refrains from stating that that is 
all there is required to run it, which seems to be the impressio: 
among certain gentlemen. , 7 

A great deal has also been said and written on the presum- 
ably exorbitant rates charged by the stock companies for work- 
men’s compensation insurance. It seems to be the general im- 
pression that workmen's compensation should cost no more 
than common liability. I shall briefly show that such is an 
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entirely erroneous conception. Under common liability a work- 
man was not supposed to be able to recover damages unless it 
was proven in a court of law that his employer had been guilty 
of gross negligence. In other words, unless the accident was 
due to defective machinery or appliances which could have been 
known by the owner not to be safe. Statistics show us that 
only 15 to 20 per cent of all industrial accidents can be charged 
to that account. Therefore under common liability only 15 to 
20 per cent of the injuries would be recognized for compen- 
sation. 

On the other hand, under workmen’s compensation we are 
supposed to overlook that anybody was negligent; all accidents 
are to be compensated irrespective of fault. Therefore, if under 
common liability the rate charged was equitable to pay the 
damages provided thereunder, it would, naturally, require a 
500 per cent higher rate to meet the obligations under work- 
man's compensation—that is, assuming the same number of 
accidents continue to occur and the same rate of compensation 
applying, what was formerly paid for the 20 per cent. Now, 
as a matter of fact, only in a very few instances have the rates 
been increased nearly that much, the saving which we suppose 
will be effected in the lessening of court litigation under work- 
men’s compensation has, of course, been deducted, but adjust- 
ing and inspecting expenses have perforce increased. 

From this it would seem fair to ask, “ Who are in the posi- 
tion to know whether the rates charged are commensurate or 
not?” Manifestly not the public nor the State officials. They 
admit they have no statistics to verify their assertion. In 
other words, it is merely guesswork upon their part. They are 
simply venturing an opinion; and an opinion, when it comes to 
actuarial or mathematical problems, we will certainly agree, 
is entirely valueless. 

On the other hand, the insurance companies have the statis- 
ties on which the rates are based covering a period of 30 
years. And, further than that, the insurance companies, realiz- 
ing that the purchaser is entitled to know whether an exorbitant 
rate is charged for a commodity, have offered the use of these 
statistics for the purpose of determining whether the rates de- 
manded are fair or not. I do not say that any special credit is 
due the insurance companies for such an offer; they are simply 
doing what is just and right. Workmen’s compensation is too 
vital a problem to society at large to be conducted entirely as 
a private enterprise. Insurance companies should be as much 
under governmental control as should the public-service cor- 
porations, and their public statement, as quoted before, is spe- 
cific that they are willing and glad to submit to such super- 
vision. 

In view of all this, why all the clamor for new plans and new 
methods for the carrying of the insurance? Why hew new 
paths if the ones we already have will serve us to better ad- 
vantage? The insurance companies have the organizations, 
extending from the Atlantic te the Pacific, to properly care for 
the business; and if their promotion is supervised by the State, 
capitalization supervised by the State, investments supervised 
by the State, rates regulated by the State, compensation regu- 
lated by the State, method of payment regulated by the State, 
and amount of reserve for unpaid claims regulated by the State, 
I for one can not see where the objections to the insurance com- 
panies come in, except it be a mere desire by a few overzealous 
public officials and a misinformed public to get them, irrespec- 
tive of consequences. Such desire, however, would not be in- 
dicative of the square-deal practice for which the American 
Nation is universally known. 

As to the integrity of the insurancé interests of this country, 
the rebuilt cities of Baltimore, Chicago, Chelsea, San Francisco, 
and numerous others, all stand as monuments to the fair dealing 
and stability of American and foreign insurance companies. 

In regard to service which we all admit is the most important 
part, both as respects employer and employee, competition will 
take care that the very highest service obtainable will be given. 
Any company which does not render efficient inspection service 
and which does not promptly settle its claims when a loss 
occurs will not have to be legislated out of business; it will 
— forced to retire through the law of the survival of the 

ttest. 

Any claim that either State or trade mutual insurance can 
offer the same or better service at less cost than can our already 
established stock companies, with their perfect organization and 
trained men, will from pure logic be found to be without any 
foundation in fact. 

Hundreds of other arguments could be advanced against State 
and interstate insurance as in fayor of corporate insurance, but 
why waste our time? Let us rather devote a few moments in 
considering a constructive solution of the problem. ; 


We will take it for granted that we can not successfully imi- 

te any European system to meet our needs. Imitation at its 
best is never progress, and therefore should not be encouraged. 
The problem is, then, to evolve a system of workmen's compen- 
sation and accident prevention based on and applicable to 
American conditions. It is essential that the cost of such a sys- 
tem be kept at the very lowest figure possible. The whole mat- 
ter of industrial accidents and their compensation will always 
be on the liability page of the Nation’s ledger; therefore the 
smaller the amount expended in that direction the better for 
society in general. To arrive at a minimum we must concen- 
trate our efforts on the elimination of the cause itself. We 
must from now on pay more attention to prevention of accidents 
than to compensation. 

On Monday morning, April 15, the United States and the 
entire civilized world were startled by the news flashed by wire- 
less from the middle of the Atlantic Ocean that the world’s 
greatest ship had foundered and carried with it to the bottom 
about 1,600 victims. We were appalled; we were dumbfounded. 
It seemed next fo impossible that such a catastrophe could 
happen in this presumably safe age of ocean travel. 

It has been established that if there had been lifeboats enough 
on the steamer most of these people would have been saved. It 
has further been established that if the shipowners had not 


wanted to break records the Titanic would have taken a more 


southerly route, thereby obviating the peril of coming in the 
dangerous paths of icebergs, and the disaster would never 
have happened. In other words, it was purely a prevent- 
able accident. As soon as the facts were made known that 
these 1,600 lives were lost, the United States Senate immedi- 
ately ordered a searching investigation for the purpose of 
establishing the cause and placing the blame and, ostensibly, 
with the view of preventing future calamities of a similar 
nature. i 

I wonder if our honorable Senators and Congressmen know— 
and, if they do know, realize—that if statistics were kept and 
all fatalities occurring in the United States reported to the 
National Government, we would find that every second Monday 
morning throughout the year a list of killed wage earners equal 
to and possibly in excess of the terrible record of the Titanic 
could be exhibited. Thisis not idle talk, but facts that can be 
substantiated with very little effort; and it would appear that 
such a situation is grave enough for our National Government 
to take cognizance of it without having it brought more forcibly 
to their attention. 

It may make a difference in the immediate effect upon public 
opinion whether 1,600 people are killed at one time, in one 
place, or whether they are killed at different times, in 1,600 
different places, but the actual result in human suffering and 
economic loss to the Nation must of necessity be the same. It 
may, further, make a difference in some people’s opinion whether 
the 1,600 killed are all wage earners or whether a number of 
them, as in the case of the Titanic disaster, are renowned cap- 
tains of industry and finance, but the actual human suffering is 
greater if they be all wage earners, on account of the greater 
number of destitute dependents left by them, who in some way 
or other must be taken care of and who, be it said to our dis- 
grace, often become public charges. i 

When a calamity like the sinking of the Titanic overtakes us, 
we immediately look for a victim. The public indignantly cries 
“ Vengeance,” vengeance on the White Star Line, its officers 
and managing director. We find a committee composed of 
Members of the most august legislative body in the world 
the United States Senate—spending an entire week endeavor- 
ing to determine whether one person had played the rôle of 
coward in saving his life when 1,600 passengers were left 
aboard the sinking ship with certain death staring them in the 
face. 

That is not what we are interested in and it has no bearing 
on the actual case. It does us ho good to have rehearsed day 
after day the horrors attending the sinking of the Titanic. All 
we really want to know is, Could the accident have been pre- 
vented? If so, a scientific investigation as to how. This could 
have been done without having depicted the behavior of all those 
unfortunate victims in their last moments. 

As a matter of fact, we must look far deeper than the White 
Star Line for the cause of that accident, if we want to prevent 
future ones. Back of the White Star Line and its managing 
director stands competition, a public continually clamoring for 
more speed and luxury. The steamship companies as well as 
the railroad companies are merely trying to satisfy this desire. 
Every one of us in sharing the responsibility for the death of 
these 1,600 persons that Monday morning likewise must bear 
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part of the blame for each workman killed or crippled in the 
factories, the mines, and the mills in the United States, be- 
cause we are not doing our share of work in checking the reck- 
less industrial system, which, as a Nation, we permit to exist. 
The cry continually is, Get there! get there! get there!” and 
. we never stop to count the cost. 

Wanton recklessness, carelessness, indifference to and dis- 
obedience of established safety rules and regulations will con- 
tinue to claim numerous victims in our industries, this due 
to a trait in human nature that even with combined efforts 
it will take generations to eradicate. We can not elimi- 
nate all accidents, but why are we spending our time and 
energy providing compensation for accidents that are due 
to mechanical defects, and therefore could and should be pre- 
vented? : 

There is no reason why a man should be killed on account 
of a protruding set screw, a set of unguarded gears, a rapidly 
moving belt not encased, a defective rope or chain that should 
have been renewed, the collapse of a structure which has been 
overloaded or imperfectly constructed, by the falling down a 
stairway on account of the treads being in bad condition, on 
account of it being too steep, or no handrail provided, or not 
sufficiently lighted. And why should any man lose his life be- 
cause the surrounding air has become poisoned and consumed 
his vitality to such a degree that it is making him less alert 
to his duties and danger? Ample fresh air is provided for all 
if we but avail ourselves of it. Neither is there any reason 
why thousands of men shall be killed annually in our coal 
mines through explosions that we know can be prevented if 
proper precautions are taken in the matter of sufficient ventila- 
tion, and, if necessary, with sprinkling. And what about the 
hundreds losing their lives in our ore mines through the falling 
of ground that should have been properly supported by timbers, 
through a premature blast caused by inexpert handling of 
dynamite, through missed holes that should have been reported 
to the succeeding shift? Many a man has been killed in Ameri- 
can industries on account of speeding by some overoflicious 
foreman who wanted to make a record for himself. There is 
no excuse for this. The ordinary workman will perform more 
and better work without speeding than he will with it, and if 
left alone will subject himself and his surroundings to less 
danger, but lest we forget there is neither any excuse for the 
killing or injuring of a workman through his own carelessness 
or that of a fellow employee, which is responsible for thousands 
of fatal and serious accidents annually, and which is far more 
of a problem to solve than that of mechanical defects. To meet 
it an educational campaign of nation-wide scope must be in- 
augurated, 

The mechanical defects enumerated above and thousands of 
other causes of accidents can and must be eliminated. I con- 
cur with Attorney General Hogan, of Ohio, when he says that 
it is a crime against society for the employers to be able to 
insure against accidents resulting from any of these causes, 
and I have every reason to believe that all progressive liability 
insurance men in this country are of the same opinion. They 
realize the inconsistency and inhumanity of such insurance, 
but they realize as fully that for the ultimate good of all it 
will pay us to make haste slowly. It would certainly be an in- 
justice to the employers of this country if we at this time de- 
prived them of the right to protect their interests, because their 
plant did not come up to a standard that as yet has not been 
determined, and which will take a long time, a great deal of con- 
eentrated effort and study by the ablest men throughout the 
country to formulate. We have permitted the present indus- 
trial system to grow for decades, and to attempt to change it 
over night would result in a chaos far worse than what is at 
present the case. It would, prima facie, not alone be imprac- 
ticable but impossible. 

We will, however, all admit that it will be easier to change 
it if all the forces in the 49 States are working in harmony 
and in the same direction than if they are working in 49 dif- 
ferent directions. We must of necessity get better results if 
all the forces now working for social reform in that phase of 
our national life are combined than if they are working singly. 
If we are to achieve success, we must all resolve that the word 
“ cooperation,” with which I began this address, is to be the 
slogan in our campaign. To bring this about I submit the fol- 
lowing for your earnest consideration and ask your hearty sup- 
port on same: 

That the President of the United States be asked to recom- 
mend a bill to Congress providing for the establishment of a 
special commission under the supervision of the United States 
Department of Commerce and Labor, for the purpose of inquir- 
ing into the actual needs as regards workmen’s compensation 


and “accident prevention” throughout the entire country, the 
commission to be composed of men actually representing the 
various interests affected—that is, employers, employees, insur- 
ance companies, State and Federal Governments—the committee 
to be divided into two bodies working in conjunction—one body 
to collect data for a uniform compensation act to be recom- 
mended for adoption in all States in the Union, the part of the 
committee to be composed largely of actuaries and men known 
to have the fundamental knowledge requisite to intelligently in- 
vestigate and determine what should be the proper amount of 
compensation, and therefrom what should be the proper rate 
charged, and what would be the most economic method of dis- 
tribution, and so forth. 

The other part of the commission to be composed of technical 
experts and men with a demonstrated knowledge of “ scientific 
accident prevention” to devote their energies in the field of 
accident prevention, to study and report how we can most ef- 
fectively bring together the various forces now working in that 
direction, what would be the most efficient method of procedure 
in the different parts of the country on account of the extreme 
difference in climatice conditions in, say, for instance, New York 
and California, Dakota and Alabama, and also on account of the 
great divergence in the intelligence of the workmen, which is 
prevalent, and so forth. 

That the committee be furnished ample funds to enable it to 
employ sufficient talent to properly conduct its investigation. 
Let Congress appropriate a quarter or even a half million dol- 
lars, the right solution is cheap at any price. There are Fed- 
eral commissions maintained to-day on which we are spending 
amounts far exceeding the above and for whose existence there 
is far less excuse than would there be for a commission here 
recommended. 

I know there are numerous Congressmen and Senators who 
would like to stand sponsors for such a bill, and I have every 
reason to believe that if the matter is put squarely before the 
President of the United States he will see the justice and neces- 
sity of him urging it. 

In conclusion I ask in the name of humanity, in the name of 
civilization, in the name of our country—mine by adoption, 
yours probably by birth—in the name of common sense, let us 
stop quibbling as to who is the greatest in the realm of work- 
men’s compensation and accident prevention, State or insur- 
ance officials, employers or employees. Let us endeavor to 
realize that all of us are simply servants of humanity and that 
the greatest among us is he who is doing the greatest unselfish 
service in the cause, irrespective of him being a public official 
or a private citizen. : 

-You may say that such is idealism; probably it is, but I am 
convinced it is one of these what former President Roosevelt 
termed “ realizable ideals.” 

In discussing the entire subject I have put myself beyond the 
pale of prejudice and bias; I have endeavored to look at it 
from point of principle rather than from that of anyone simply 
interested on account of being personally affected. I see in 
any form of compulsory State insurance a disregard of consti- 
tutional rights, a violation of personal liberty that should be 
opposed by all patriotic and liberty-loving citizens; it is a veiled 
assault on a republican form of government. It is an insinua- 
tion that the people of the United States are not capable of 
self-government. It is an admittance that society can not exist 
without the contemptible system of bureaucracy, the army of 
police officials, and the military dictation of private affairs 
which has been a curse on civilization for centuries. For these 
reasons I am opposed to compulsory State insurance. I am in 
favor of and fighting for an equitable system of compensation 
to our industrial toilers for injuries received, but neither you 
nor I would like to see them sacrifice their personal liberty in 
order to achieve it, and if all of us interested will combine our 
efforts in the solution of the problem such sacrifice will not be 
necessary. Let us make it a campaign of education rather than 
legislation, and in this connection I will say I am practicing 
what I am preaching. Under the auspices of the Pacific Surety 
Co, I have during the past year given over 50 public illustrated 
lectures on the subject of “ Scientific Accident Prevention,“ and 
I am glad to state have always found a responsive audience, 
showing the interest is awakened. 

Political demagogues may insinuate that the Pacifice Surety 
Co. and other insurance companies are conducting this cam- 
paign of publicity as a mere deathbed repentance, but men who 
have kept abreast of the times know that insurance companies’ 
efforts in “accident prevention” date back long before work- 
men’s compensation was thought of in this country, and, as 
has been fittingly said, it does not hurt you to be called a thief. 
The misfortune is to be one. 
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SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN A. MAGUIRE, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 26, 1912, 


On the bill (H, R. 25970) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in appropriations for the year 1912 and for prior years, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: My position on one of the committees of the 
House has brought me in touch with a great many claims for 
relief, many of which are for personal injury to the claimant 
while acting in some capacity. or other, which has caused in 
many cases a responsibility to arise on the part of this Govern- 
ment to compensate for the injury or disability incurred. The 
consideration of these cases suggests the much larger questions 
which are involved in the adoption of employers’ liability laws 
and workmen’s compensation acts. 

Our Government must be prepared to adopt sooner or later 
legislation looking to a system whereby the awful disasters 
that are incident to the operation and management of the great 
industrial forces of the country may not only be reduced to a 
minimum, but also that the inevitable and unfortunate cases 
of human suffering may be adequately compensated. Great 
advancement in society comes slowly, but here is a field in which 
the improvement of mankind and the conditions under which 
labor is compelled to exist will find great promise. The adop- 
tion of workmen’s compensation acts is not a new movement, 
but its importance is pressing itself upon the attention of 
the thoughtful men of our time and will in my judgment meet 
with the approval of the great majority of our people. In this 
great advancement for industrial improvement other countries 
have led the way for 30 years and we have their experience 
to guide us. The movement for workmen’s coinpensation legis- 
lation is simply one more step in the direction of the general 
improvement of the conditions under which men labor We 
boast of having the best and most efficient labor in the world 
and I want to see our American labor the best paid, the best 
clothed, the best fed, the most intelligent and the happiest of 
any laboring men anywhere. Labor is and should always re- 
main the most important element in all our industrial life. 
Labor is dignified and he who spurns honest labor is ignorant 
of the fundamental basis of our civilization and out of harmony 
with the institutions of our Government. Much has been done 
in the years gone by and more still remains to be accomplished 
in order that cooperation may take the place of antagonism in the 
strife between capital and labor. Labor through united action 
and arbitration has won important victories for the men and 
women who toil everywhere. The demands of labor have been 
conceded as a matter of justice in granting better wages, more 
sanitary conditions, shorter hours, and above all, the right to 
be heard when their own interests are involved. 

I desire to call attention to the adoption of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws in other countries during the past 30 years. In 
England the movement for workmen’s compensation legislation 
begun in 1880, but not until 1897 were the friends of the move- 
ment able to secure the adoption of a genuine compensation 
act. Later—in 1900 and 1906—the act was still further ex- 
tended in industrial lines to embrace some other occupations. 
Alberta, Canada, adopted her compensation act in 1908; Austria 
in 1887; Belgium in 1903; British Columbia in 1902; Cape of 
Good Hope in 1905; Denmark in 1898; Finland in 1895; France 
in 1898; Germany in 1884; Greece in 1901; Hungary in 1907; 
Italy in 1898; Luxemburg in 1902; Netherlands in 1901; New 
Zealand in 1900; Norway in 1894; Quebec in 1900; Queensland 
in 1905; Russia in 1903; South Australia in 1900; Spain in 
1900; Sweden in 1901; Switzerland in 1881; and the Transvaal 
in 1907. In view of the universal adoption by other countries 
of compensation laws there seems little excuse for the United 
States to delay taking her stand with the great nations of the 
world on this important matter. Legislation in England and 
other countries prepared the way for their compensation acts 
by the adoption of employers’ liability laws which sought to 
modify the law theretofore existing bearing upon the relation 
of workmen to their employers. Great progress was made in 
this legislation in the way of eliminating the archaic obstruc- 
tions which had stood for centuries against the justice of the 
cause of labor. Within a very few years we have seen these 
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laws both of the States and of the United States upheld in our 
courts as constitutional. Many of the States already have em- 
ployers’ liability and workmen’s compensation laws. In New 
York, Massachusetts, Washington, Montana, Wisconsin, and 
Ohio these laws have been construed and upheld in the highest 
courts of the respective States. In the second employers’ 
liability cases before the United States Supreme Court, at Oc- 
tober term, 1911, the Federal employers’ liability law was up- 
held for the first time in this country. Not only was this legis- 
lation upheld as constitutional, but, as stated by the court, the 
rights arising under such law may be enforced in State courts 
as well as in the Federal courts. 

At present the Federal employers’ liability laws of the United 
States are very limited in their scope. Public law 219, Fifty- 
ninth Congress, first session, affects only common carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce; public law 100, Sixtieth Congress, 
first session, deals only with the Liability of carriers by railroads 
in certain cases; public law 117, Sixty-first Congress, second 
session, amended the preceding act by limiting to two years the 
time within which to bring an action for damages and by mak- 
ing the cause of action sprvive to the representative of the de- 
ceased in case of death; public law 176, Sixtieth Congress, first 
session, applies to employees of the United States and gives the 
right to receive compensation for injuries sustained in working 
in the Government arsenals, navy yards, rivers and harbors 
work, fortifications, reclamation projects, and on the Isthmian 
Canal; public law 101, Sixty-second Congress, second session, 
extended the terms of the above law to include employment in 
the Bureau of Mines and the Bureau of Forestry. 

Modern law on the subject of employers’ liability has had 
much to overcome. A comparison of the law of to-day with 
the old common law as to the status of employers and employees 
would show that we have departed almost entirely from many 
of the former theories as to the rights of the employees. We 
find ourselves dealing to-day with new conditions of industry, 
and the same principles that served to protect the rights of the 
parties a hundred years ago will no longer work out equity and 
social justice. For instance, there were certain legal defenses 
allowable at common law, as it developed, which had to be 
Swept away by modern legislation and by our present ideas of 
justice and fairness. The old rule of common-law negligence 
was modified in many respects by the fellow-servant defense, or 
by the assumption-of-risk defense, or by the contributory-negli- 
gence defense. Up to about 30 years ago the attitude of the law 
had become lopsided and favored capital and the employers of 
labor more than labor itself, 

A workman who was injured in the service of his employers 
could claim nothing prima facie as a matter of right. Theo- 
retically, the employer was liable only for his own negligence 
and that of those under his orders as foreman, manager, and 
so forth. But the injured workman was compelled to show in 
court the negligence of his employer. Not only that, but the 
law as it finally became fixed allowed the employer to set up 
certain defenses to the action for damages by the employee. 
The employer could inyoke the fellow-servant rule, and if the 
injury was the result of the negligence of a fellow workman no 
damages could be recovered. Or, again, the employer could 
invoke the theory of assumed risk and show in defense that 
the employee when he agreed to work impliedly assumed the 
risks incident to the employment, and therefore could not hold 
the employer liable. And, further, the employer could show that 
the injury resulted from the negligence, in part-at least, of the 
employee himself, and in that case there was no recovery. All 
this litigation was expensive, and even though judgment were 
recovered in the final disposition of the case and after suc- 
eessfully avoiding all the defenses allowed to the employer, 
still there was little left for the injured man and his family 
after dividing the amount of the judgment with his lawyer. 
Thus the great burden of industry and all its dangers were 
placed either directly or indirectly upon the laboring men. This 
was the legal status of the relation existing between the em- 
ployer, whose capital was invested, and the laboring men, upon 
whose skill and energy the industrial world rests. During the 
past 20 years this unfair legal status has been changed com- 
pletely in many of the countries to which I have alluded. We 
are now proceeding upon an entirely different theory. England 
to-day and most of the nations of Europe have met the prob- 
lem with marked success. We must proceed as they have upon 
the human-justice principle. We have come to insist that labor 
must be treated with even more respect than capital. We pro- 
ceed upon the sound argument that industry must pay not 
only for the labor which enters into it, but also for all the risks 
and resulting injuries that formerly left wreck, ruin, and pov- 
erty. Justice demands that industry shall be compelled to 
charge as an operation expense the compensation for injuries 
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and death sustained in its course. If a farmer charges the 
wear and tear of his machinery, the loss of steck and property, 
against the running expenses of his farm, why not require the 
employers of men in the great industries to compensate the 
injured employees and their families for the misfortunes that 
come in the course of their employment? 

When the workmen's compensation act of 1897 was under dis- 
cussion in the English Parliament the principal arguments ad- 
vanced against it were that it would cause men to be less self- 
reliant; that it would reduce wages; that it would increase 
accidents; that it would put older men out of employment; 
that it would tax industry too heavily. To answer these 
arguments is unnecessary, as experience has refuted them and 
vindicated the wisdom of the act in question. It has been so 
satisfactory that the scope of its operation was extended in 
1900 and again in 1906. Its operation has brought relief to 
those in poverty and distress as a result of industrial acci- 
dents. No reasonable man will deny that when a workman 
risks his health and life he should receive reasonable com- 
pensation if he suffers through that industry. His family is 
entitled to this consideration from the industrial world with 
which they have cast their lot. It makes little difference 
whether the tax burden of a compensation system falls directly 
on the wages, or upon the industry concerned, or upon the 
entire community. It will in any case be more equitable than 
to have the entire burden and misfortune of a serious accident 
fall upon the victim and his innocent family. 

Most of the European countries have passed beyond the 
stage where they were satisfied with employers’ liability laws 
merely, and have already adopted compensation acts. These 
various laws have been drawn to fit the conditions in the 
different countries. In the United States we are about ready to 
adopt compensation legislation. Our employers’ liability laws 
represent many advances, and especially since the recent de- 
cision which gave our Federal liability law vitality. 

To illustrate the nature, and extent of the typical workmen's 
compensation act I shall state briefly the substance of the pro- 
visions of the English compensation act of 1897 as amended in 
1906 and 1907. It covers injuries and accidents resulting in 
death, or disablement for at least one week. Injury due to will- 
ful and serious misconduct is not compensated unless permanent 
disablement or death occurs. The act covers any employment 
with salary up to about £250, except manual laborers, for whom 
there is no limit of salary fixed; also government civilian em- 
ployees are included. The burden of payment is placed upon 
the employers. Compensation for death is measured by three 
years’ earnings, but not less than £150 nor more than £300, 
which goes to those who were entirely dependent on the earnings 
of the deceased. Medical and burial expenses are allowed 
to £10. For disability compensation a weekly allowance of 
50 per cent of the average weekly earnings during the 12 months 
previous is allowed, but not more than £1 per week. No pay 
for the first week is allowed if the incapacity lasts less than 
two weeks. For partial injury it allows the difference per 
week between the earning capacity before and after the injury, 
but not more than 10s. per week. Arrangements can also be 
made to substitute for weekly payments life annuities of 75 
per cent of the weekly payments. The weekly payments may 
also be reyised under regulations of the secretary of state. In- 
surance may be substituted by an agreement between the em- 
ployer and employees, providing it is not less favorable to the 
employees. In case of the bankruptcy of the employer £100 is 
treated as a preferred claim. In case of disagreements the ques- 
tion may be submitted to the county judge or arbitrator. 

This brief outline of the compensation act of England does 
not differ, except in detail, from the compensation acts of other 
countries. It will be noticed that in all these laws providing 
for workmen’s compensation the old rules which were enforced 
to defeat the cause of the employees are no longer recognized 
as effective in determining the rights of labor as against the in- 
dustrial system as the problem presents itself to-day, Every 
consideration of justice demands a change from the old order 
in which human life and limb were sacrificed without reward. 
It is not fair, not just, that industry should profit by the suffer- 
ings and death of its workmen without some sure and certain 
provision for making return to the victims and their families. 
Let the burden fall upon the many who are more fortunate 
and lift it from the few who represent the toll exacted by 
industry for its prosperity. All our fraternal insurance so- 
cieties are based upon the idem that those who live and prosper 
contribute to those who suffer through common misfortune. 
Can there be any valid objection to a system which demands 
that industry share its profits derived from the toil of its work- 
men, in a small way, by compensating them for death or injury 
while in the course of their employment? And this compensa- 
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tion should be made, too, not after a long-contested lawsuit, in 
which court costs and counsel fees absorb the judgment when 
rendered, but rather by a simple, sure, and quick method by 
which the interests of both workmen and employers are con- 
sidered. ‘The appalling disasters in railroading, manufacturing, 
construction, mining, etc., are so great that the figures shock us. 
We can not postpone action on this important question. If 
other countries have led the way, and many of them now have 
up-to-date workmen’s compensation acts, our country can not 
afford to do less. — 

The American laborer and workman is the most efficient in 
the world, and he should have the best treatment that just 
laws can give him. Our Federal liability laws are good as far 
as they go, but they are far from adequate to meet present con- 
ditions, Industrial life is becoming more complex, machinery 
more complicated and fraught with more serious dangers. We 
have paid too much attention to the inanimate and profit side 
of industrial growth and too little to the human phase of it, 
It is time for this great Nation to put the American workmen 
in the position where they will not be compelled to drag their 
crippled bodies into court and beg a jury to give them damages 
against an employer. It is time for employer and employee to 
get together and agree upon a plan whereby the man will 
count for as much as the dollar at least, and that both labor and 
capital must bear the burdens incident to our industrial life. 
When men put their labor into an enterprise they have a right 
to expect fair wages, but when they go further and risk their 
lives and limbs they should also have a right without litigation 
to receive a moderate and fair compensation. 

I will not undertake at this time to discuss the merits in 
detail of the proposed legislation now before Congress and as 
embodied in S. 5382. The commission appointed to investigate 
the subject has made a very elaborate report and have recom- 
mended the passage of the proposed bill. The President in his 
message to Congress also urges such legislation. Whatever bill 
may be agreed upon will be but the beginning in a far-reaching 
policy for better conditions for the workingmen and doubtless 
will be extended in its scope as the experience and wisdom 
of our people seem to suggest. 


Wages Here and Abroad. 


( EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


oOo PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
` Saturday, July 27, 1912. 


Mr. MOORE 8f Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Wages paid in the United States and Europe 
are so often a matter of dispute between Republicans who 
believe in a protective tariff policy and Democrats who prefer 
the doctrine of tariff for revenue only, that any information 
from an authoritative source that throws light upon the sub- 
ject is valuable and should be preserved. In the Washington 
Post of this morning is an interesting article headed “Wages 
here and abroad,” and credited to the New York Sun, which 
deals exclusively with the relative wages paid to railroad em- 
ployees in the United States and foreign countries, 

While the comparison is made in a chart issued by the operat- 
ing department of the Boston & Maine Railroad the showing, 
which is doubly favorable to the employees of the United States, 
is substantially the same as has been reported in other indus- 
tries by labor statisticians, and also by the British Board of 
Trade. It thus appears that the so-called nonprotected indus- 
tries in the United States are equally the beneficiaries of the 
American protective tariff system as are the textile and other 
industries directly benefited. 

; The New York Sun article is well worthy of perusal. It fol- 
ows: 
[From the New York Sun.] 


WAGES HERE AND ABROAD—PAY OF AMERICAN RAILWAY MEN, COMPARED 
WITH FOREIGN SCALE. 


In a chart recently issued by the Sapa 3 of the Boston 
& Maine system it is shown that for cach dollar of total gross in- 
come 443 cents is expended in wages to employees. The ance is 
ap oned as follows: 

fuel for locomotives, 103 cents; rails and ties, 21 cents; other ma- 
terials, supplies, and 8 genes 184 cents; taxes, 43 cents; interest on 
debt and s g fund, 4 cents; lease rentals, 119 cents; car diem, 
etc., 2 cents; salaries, 1 cent, leaving three-quarters of a cent applica- 
ble to dividends, 
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In connection with this topic the Railway Employe quotes a report 
compiled by the bureau of railway economics, which affords an inter- 
esting comparison of conditions here and abroad. The report says: 

“The average daily compensation of railway employees of all classes 


for the year 1910, was in the United States, $2.23; in the United 
be ony $1.05. Tt was in Prussia-Hesse, 81 cents; and in Austria, 
cents. 


“The lowest paid railway employee in the United States, the ordi- 
nary trackman, receives a greater compensation than many of the 
railway employees of France, even those of higher grades and with 
responsible duties. The compensation of railway employees is from 
two to three times as high in the United States as in Italy.” 

A recent report of the English Board of Trade on railway wages 
shows that the average weekly pay of enginemen in the United King- 
dom in 1907, was $11.17; of firemen, $6.67. In the same year engine- 
men on American railways received an average nag f compensation 
of $25.80, counting six days to the week, and firemen, $15.24. 

Recent returns make it clear that in 1912 enginemen and firemen 
in the United States are compensated at rates of pay for specific runs 
that are two, three, and four times as high as the corresponding rates 
on representative English railways. 

The annual compensation of enginemen in the United States, as 
reported by two representative railway companies, now ranges from 
$1,100, in switching service, to more than $2,800 in passenger service, 
and of firemen from $700, in switching service, to more than $1,700 in 
passenger service. 

For continental Europe official returns in requisite detail are not 
available for a later year than 1908. The salary and allowances of 
the typical engineman in Germany amounted, for that year, to $646.88 ; 
ren 383205 to $870.80; of a fireman in Germany, to $424.59; in Austria, 
0 2.03. 

The annual compensation of enginemen on two of the principal 
railways of France ranged in 1908, from $505.66 to $906.91, and of 
firemen from $324.24 to $595.98. 

In Italy enginemen received in 1908, — and allowances included, 
from $581.10 to $812.70 a year; firemen, from $330.30 to $470.05 a 
year. In these continental countries the maximum compensation is 
received only after many years of service. 

The average annual compensation of enginemen in the United 
States in 1908, on the estimated basis of 300 days’ service, was $1,335; 
of firemen, $792. In this country the rate of compensation to these 
employees does not depend upon the length of service. 

n Belgium enginemen received in 1907, from $23.16 to $38.60 a 
month; firemen, from $17.37 to $23.16 a month; conductors and sta- 
tion employees, from 46 to 96 cents a day. In the United States in 
the same year, 1907, enginemen averaged, on the basis of 25 days’ 
service, $107.50 a month; firemen, $63.50 a month; conductors, $3.69 a 
day; station employee from $1.78 to $2.05 a day. 

It is well within the truth to estimate in a broad and general way, 
that while the cost of living of a railway employee in the United States 
is less than 50 per cent higher than that of a corresponding employee 
in the United Kingdom or on the continent, his compensation averages 
more than twice as much, 


Excise Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HO N. E. R. BATHRI OK, 


OF OHIO, 
IN te Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 30,1912, a ° 


On the amendments of the Senate to H. R. 21214, to extend the special 
excise tax now levied with respect to doing business by corporations 
to persons, and to provide revenue for the Government by levying a 
special excise tax with respect to doing business by individuals and 
copartnerships. 


Mr. BATHRICK sald: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I voted against the Canadian reciprocity act 
last year, and recent developments are crowding each other in 
justification of the wisdom of that vote. The majority of the 
Members of Congress in both Houses voted for it, and, as far 
as America was concerned, it became a law, and it is a law now. 

I am glad to have the opportunity which this particular situa- 
tion affords and shall vote to repeal this law, although the situa- 
tion is cunningly staged and complicated to impress the mind 
with a serious alternative. 

We are told that the President will veto this excise or income- 
tax bill if the amendment to repeal reciprocity is attached to it. 
I favor an income tax, of course, and desire that the burdens 
of the cost of Government shall rest upon those best able to 
bear it. I also desire that the menace of a misleading, deceptive 
bluff at downward revision of the tariff shall not remain among 
our statutes in the shape of reciprocity which does not recip- 
rocate. 

The Executive veto, with reckless daring, slaughtered the 
free-list bill, which was designed to give relief to the consumers 
in the city and country when reciprocity had mocked the farmer 
and temporarily fooled the laborer. 

Look at the situation now. The Senate, which by a consider- 
able majority had passed the reciprocity act a little over a year 
ago, has now by a larger majority voted twice for an amend- 
ment to repeal reciprocity. Then they discussed reciprocity as 


a great principle, but in these few short months the importance 
of the principle has so dwindled that there appears to be great 
haste to disavow it. š 

This amendment proposes to repeal reciprocity and puta tax upon 
paper, which in the reciprocity law had been put upon the free 
list. It seems a fateful misfortune to those who seek just relief 
from the paper makers’ extortions that their remedial measure 
must be forever tied to bad company. 

The reciprocity repeal amendment is attached to the excise 
bill, which is no more or less than a bill for an income tax, and 
the other similar amendment, considered in the House a few 
days ago, was attached to the steel bill, which, as it left the 
House, was honest revision downward. It put barbed wire, sew- 
ing machines, nails, anvils, and some other necessities on the 
free list. 

When that steel bill was considered then and a yote on the 
amendment was taken they said the President would veto the 
steel bill if the amendment was carried. The gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] proposed an amendment to the amend- 
ment which repealed reciprocity but left paper on the free list, 
and I voted for it. I thought the President might let go of his 
discarded, stale reciprocity, but I did not think he would dare 
fling his veto in the face of the newspapers who wanted free 


paper. 

Aside from this, I believed the newspapers were entitled to 
relief from the Paper Trust, and if lower tariff on paper or 
pulp had been separated from this false, misnamed reciprocity 
I would have willingly voted for it. 

The Norris amendment was voted down, and when it came to 
the Senate amendment to repeal both the reciprocity and free 
print-paper clause, I confess I was afraid. Those who declared 
that if it was left on the bill the President would veto all had 
me scared, and I voted for the amendment. In the event of 
this veto I could see the seamstress paying trust prices for her 
sewing machine and the farmer paying trust prices for his 
barbed wire, and I could see other relief for the people in the 
steel bill nullified also. $ ` ` 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am not afraid the President will veto 
this income-tax bill. It has been passed by a majority of the 
Senate and the House, and if eyer there was legislation on 
which the people were united this is an example, and I believe 
the President's sense of justice will prevent him from yetoing it. 

If it be trne that the President will rebel against wiping out 
his repudiated reciprocity, his soul will be torn by conflicting 
emotions when it comes to denying to the poor people of this 
country the income tax. He is an avowed advocate of the 
income tax and has favored it openly and powerfully long 
before he was ever beset by the reciprocity nightmare in the 
night of this troubled dream. He will not veto the income tax 
to save the skeleton of reciprocity. 

Canada has rejected it in terms so pronounced that there is 
no need of our retaining it. It is needless to say that our 
sister in the north did not understand it. That was not the 
reason she rejected it, for it was palpably to her advantage; 
but the bugaboo of annexation has sunk into her heart, and it 
will require years to eradicate that impression. 

Why should the President veto this income-tax bill only 
because repeal of reciprocity is attached to it? The Senators 
who yoted for reciprocity have seen the light and now want to 
get rid of it. The Members of the House have seen the light 
and want to be done with it. Those few of us who dared to 
oppose it at the outset, when the threats of the press and the 
cajolery of a mistaken city constituency assailed us, also Uesire 
its repeal. 

The President surely would like to rid himself of this Jonah, 
and I believe he will. - 

Mr. Speaker, the farmers and laborers of this country are as 
keenly alive to what we are doing here as any class of our 
citizenship. They will watch and know whether we keep faith 
on our promise to revise the tariff downward or not. They can 
never be made to believe that reciprocity as it now stands on 
our statutes is of any use to relieve the burdens of tariff or aid 
in reducing the high cost of living. The farmers know that in 
this mongrel kind of reciprocity they are asked to do all 
the reciprocating; that the Beef Trust, the Flour Trust, and 
other manufacturers of food products were not asked to do any 
reciprocating with Canada, but instead were fully protected 
with a high tariff on their finished products, while the farmer 
was to furnish them with a cheaper raw material. 

The people know that after the Payne-Aldrich bill had been 
condemned by them as a failure to fulfill the promise of down- 
ward revision, there were some protected interests who sought 
to appease their wrath by misnaming this Canadian reciprocity 
bill “downward revision.” The people were not deceived be- 


cause the lumber interests complained so loudly about losing 
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part of their tariff when the farmers were giving up all their 
tariff. Neither were they deceived by an apparent reduction 
on “rough” lumber, when it must pass through the hands of 
the Lumber Trust to be made “smooth” before it was ready 
for use. 

Neither was labor, who had justly cried out against the 
increase in the cost of living, deceived by the reciprocity bill 
when they learned that while it might reduce the price of 
wheat that it did not reduce the price of flour; that while it 
reduced the price of live cattle, sheep, and hogs, it did not 
reduce the price of meat, and left the control of that necessity 
of life in the hands of the Beef Trust protected by a pro- 
hibitive tariff. 

It has been my pleasure to participate in the passing of 
many laws in this House that bear marks of genuine benefit 
and relief to an overburdened people. It has been my pleas- 
ure and privilege to vote to reduce the tariff tax of woolen 
manufactures from 90 per cent to 45 per cent; to reduce the 
tariff tax of cotton manufactures by more than one-half; to 
remove the tariff entirely from sugar, thereby hoping to relieve 
the people of a burden equal to $115,000,000 per year; to reduce 
the tariff on agricultural implements, boots and shoes, fence 
wire, meats, flour, bread, lumber, and many other necessities 
of life, hoping thereby that I may feel that I have done some- 
thing to lighten the load of my fellow men. No man who 
knows my record in this House can say that I have not kept 
the faith and honestly tried to meet these questions with a mind 
open and receptive to the desires of the great mass of the 
people. But I think I know farce legislation when I see it, 
and if ever the people of this country were fooled, and if ever 
my honest, well-meaning colleagues were fooled, it was when 
they supported the Canadian reciprocity bill. 


Agricultural Credit Banks. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHMOND P. HOBSON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 26, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 25970 

in ap) W e fan . pean? 112 29 i ei iy 3 

for other purposes. 

Mr. HOBSON said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include as a part thereof an article on 
agricultural banks appearing in the June issue of the Journal 
of the Institute Bankers of London. 

The article is as follows: 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT BANKS—AN EXAMINATION OF THE VARIOUS SYS- 

TEMS OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT BANKS IN OPERATION ON THE CONTI- 


NENT, WITH THE OBJECT OF ASCERTAINING IF ANY SUCH SYSTEMS 
ARE APPLICABLE TO THE CONDITIONS EXISTING IN ENGLAND. 


[By O. R. Hobson, M. A., associate of the Institute of Bankers, being 
the essay for which the first prize was awarded at the annual gen- 
eral meeting, held on May 8, 1912.] 

An agricultural credit bank, as its name implies, is a bank the 
main object of whose existence is to grant credit to those en- 
gaged in agriculture. It is, in fact, the function of the agricul- 
tural bank to finance agriculture in just the same way as the 
ordinary joint-stock bank considers it at any rate part of its busi- 
ness to finance industry. The large joint-stock bank is chiefiy the 
product of the industrial revolution which, consequent upon the 
invention of machinery and the discovery of steam power, 
largely increased the importance of capital as a factor of pro- 
duction at the expense of labor, thus replacing the small pro- 
ducer by the wealthy capitalist and the joint-stock company. 
Of the agricultural credit bank, on the other hand, it would 
be more true to say that it was the cause than the effect of an 
agricultural revolution; for its growth was due rather to the 
wisdom of those who saw that the methods of financing industry 
might with advantage be applied to agriculture than to any 
demand on the part of agriculture itself for credit as a means 
to increasing the productivity of the soil. But, though it is true 
that capital can be used in agriculture as well as in industry, 
the eyolution of the agricultural credit bank has not been, and 
ean not be, similar to that of industrial credit banks. 

In the first place, the industrial credit bank can with advan- 
tage do business with a large number of different industries, 
while the agricultural credit bank must, in the probable absence 


of any other form of business, confine itself almost exclusively 
to agriculture. Secondly, while industrial production has fallen 
chiefly into the hands of the large capitalist, agriculture has, to 
a very large extent, whether for social or economic reasons, con- 
tinued to be carried on by small men, and it is thus chiefly with 
yet small and poor man that the agricultural credit bank has to 


Agricultural credit banks may plainly be organized on three 
different principles, namely, (1) as State-controlled institutions; 
(2) as joint-stock, or private, profit-earning companies; (3) 
cooperatively, as cooperative societies. : 

As this essay will be concerned mainly with the discussion of 
banks included in the third category, it will not be out of place 
to indicate at the outset the general grounds for rejecting those 
of the first two classes as unsuitable, amplifying and illustrating 
them later from the experience of countries in which such insti- 
tutions exist and flourish. 

(1) The objections to the management or control by the State 
of agricultural credit banks are in the main those which apply 
to all State enterprise of a commercial character. Institutions 
managed by the State are liable, owing to the absence of com- 
petition and the lack of incentive on the part of its employees, 
to be conducted without that regard for efficiency and economy 
which is essential to the success of private industrial under- 
takings. This is a defect which is probably inseparable from 
State trading; and though there may in many cases be counter- 
vailing reasons which will justify the State in undertaking for 
itself, to the exclusion of private firms or persons, the produc- 
tion of certain commodities or the supplying of certain wants, it 
will scarcely be maintained that agricultural banking is one of 
these. For the agricultural credit bank is concerned, as we 
have seen, with the granting of credit to men of little substance 
engaged in a notoriously uncertain occupation, and for this 
reason extreme vigilance and economy of management are above 
all things essential for its success. 

The State may, indeed, carry on the business at a loss, but 
such protection granted to one industry at the expense of the 
others is scarcely likely to conduce to its real benefit, but is cal- 
culated rather to lead it to rely more and more on artificial sup- 
port, till it becomes finally incapable of existing without it. This 
criticism will apply also to State doles and bounty feeding, even 
though the channels through which they are dispensed are not 
controlled by the State. Credit can be as usefully employed by 
the agriculturist as by the industrialist, but only if it be ob- 
tained in the way of business at its market value. A farmer 
who pays the market rate for his loans will consider carefully 
and think long whether the result is likely to justify the out- 
lay—whether, for example, the fertilizer, which a loan will 
enable him to put in, is likely by the increased crop of next 
year to yield him a margin of profit after he has paid the inter- 
est. If, however, a bountiful but misguided Government lit- 
erally thrusts upon him any sum he may choose to name at an 
absurdly low rate of interest, a very small knowledge of human 
nature will show that it is more than probable that he will 
evolve his schemes for improvement with a light heart and end 
them with a lighter purse. 

Assistance of this kind merely puts a premium on incompe- 
tence. It is fairly claimed that facilities for credit will, in 
addition to the material profit they afford, have the moral effect 
of stimulating confidence and independence, but this result will 
only follow if such credit is demanded and given as a matter of 
business on business terms. This does not mean that the State 
can not do much to facilitate the etablishment of a system of 
agricultural credit banks, but it is submitted that the true cri- 
terion of any measure of assistance is this: Is the proposed aid 
a temporary expedient for the purpose of tiding the system over 
the critical period of youth, to be dispensed with as soon as it 
reaches a more mature age, or is it calculated rather to reduce 
it to a permanent condition of weakliness and dependence? 

(2) It may appear surprising at first sight that the joint- 
stock banking system, which in the course of the last 80 years 
has established itself so impregnably throughout the civilized 
world, should be deemed incapable of adapting itself to the 
needs of the small agriculturist. 
doing so adequately will probably be admitted. This fact is 
itself prima facie evidence that it is not fitted for such a task, 
for with the ever increasing pressure of competition so obvious a 
development of banking business would assuredly not have 
escaped notice had it been capable of successful exploitation. 
There is no need, however, to strain the point, since the reason 
for this failing on the part of the joint-stock bank is not far to 
seek. In point of fact the agricultural credit bank does not pay 
in the ordinary commercial sense of the word. The banking 
transactions of the class of men with whom it deals are on so 
small a scale that in any case it would be a matter of difficulty 


That it has not succeeded in . 
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for a commercial enterprise to undertake them with success. 
But the crux of the situation lies in the fact that these small 
agriculturists have for the most part no security of the kind 
acceptable to a banker to offer as cover for their loans. In the 
ease of the small proprietor a mortgage of his farm may, of 
course, be available, though such a proceeding is in many cases 
too expensive and cumbersome; but the tenant farmer has 
usually no collateral whatever to offer, save possibly the hypoth- 
ecation of future crops or of cattle or plant. Neither expedient, 
though useful on occasion, is very desirable nor likely to find 
favor in the eyes of a banker. In the majority of cases, in fact, 
the lender will have little more substantial to rely on than the 
personal security of the borrower, supplemented, perhaps, by 
the guaranty of a friend or two not much better off financially 
than himself. It is evident, therefore, that the professional 
banker will be unable to any large extent to accommodate this 
class of customer. His existing branches in the smaller towns 
are not so remunerative that he will easily be induced to estab- 
lish numerous further offices in country villages, while the 
supervision of loans, covered by the type of security we have 
described, is a task which would severely tax the powers’ of the 
most vigilant and capable of managers. 

Further, the periods for which loans will frequently be re- 
quired are much longer than that for which the joint-stock 
bank cares to part with its funds. Agricultural credit must in 
general be long-term credit. The farmer does not as a rule 
turn his money over nearly so rapidly as the manufacturer or 
tradesman. For few agricultural purposes is a loan for less 
than six months of much use, and where it is required for the 
purchase of a fertilizer or the erection of buildings the neces- 
sary period may run into years. 

We may conclude, then, that the joint-stock banking system, 
through no fault of its own, but owing to the inherent difficul- 
ties which the task involves, can not hope to succeed in adapt- 
ing itself to the needs of the small agriculturist. 

(3) The cooperative society is defined by Mr. Fay as “an 
association for the purposes of joint trading originating among 
the weak and conducted always in an unselfish spirit, on such 
terms that all who are prepared to assume the duties of mem- 
bership may share in its rewards in proportion to the degree 
in which they make use of their association.” (“Cooperation at 
Home and Abroad,” p. 5.) The cooperative bank is a cooper- 
ative society for the purpose of carrying on the trade of bank- 
ing. It is, in fact, a bank in which the proprietors and the cus- 
tomers are one and the same body of people. The qualification 
for membership of a credit society is the subscription of one or 
more shares of small amount which are not transferable (ibid., 
Appendix) but may be refunded when membership ceases. 
The liability of a member for the debts of the society may be 
limited to the amount of the paid-up share or to a multiple of 
it, or, as is more usual, may be without limit. Subject to the 
payment of this share, with possibly a small entrance fee, any- 
one who can give proof of satisfactory personal character is 
freely admitted. 

What grounds have we for supposing that such an association 
of men of small means, utterly without training in the business 
they are to conduct, will succeed, where the State, with its un- 
limited financial resources and the professional banker with his 
expert knowledge are, as we have suggested, doomed to failure? 
What qualifications for the task do these pigmies possess which 
the giants of the financial and political worlds can not claim 
with a hundred times more plausibility? 

These are questions which a statement of claim on behalf of 
cooperation will at once call forth. They are questions to which 
à priori reasoning can supply no answer half so convincing as 
the actual history of the movement. Before passing, however, 
to the consideration of the systems themselves from the dynamic 
point of view, we may indicate briefly wherein it is that the 
strength of the cooperative rural credit society lies. We shall 
find that it lies mainly in two directions, the one peculiar to 
itself, the other shared with other forms of cooperation. 

It Ras already been pointed out that the small agriculturist, 
while he needs credit, and can put it to good use, suffers from 

the great disadvantage that he has no adequate security of the 
` type usually required to offer. Now, the place of material se- 
curity can only be taken by personal security, by a system, in 
fact, by which the borrower will borrow on the security of his 
own character, together with that of a number of his friends 
who may be willing to back their good opinion of him by guar- 
anteeing the payment of his loan. For the success of this plan 
it is manifestly essential for the members of the society in gen- 
eral, and the guarantors of a loan in particular, to keep a sharp 
watch on the borrowing member, to see that the loan is duly 
applied to the purpose for which it was granted, and that its 
repayment is not jeopardized by the folly or incompetence of 


the borrower. The situation is summed up with characteristic 
Gallic felicity by M. Décharme, of the French Ministère d'Agri- 
culture, when he describes credit banks of his country as being 
“in communities where everybody knows everybody else, and 
they always ask what the man wants to borrow for, and if he 
says he wants 400 francs to buy a cow, they watch him, and if, 
four or five days afterwards, he has no cow, they know it.” 
(Interviews on the Banking and Currency Systems of England, 
Scotland, ete.; U. S. Monetary Commission.) 

The system is, in fact, an extension of the cash credit system 
of Scotland, to which, in the words of Macleod, “ the marvelous 
progress and prosperity of that country is mainly due.” Its 
fundamental characteristic is that the supervision of loans is 
conducted without expense, and conducted efficiently because it 
is to the interest not only of guarantors but of all the members 
of a society to exercise the strictest vigilance. 

The second important asset of the cooperative bank—that 
which it possesses in common with cooperative supply and sale 
societies—is the power of collective bargaining. As the coopera- 
tive supply society can buy at wholesale rates and sell to its 
members at less than retail prices, owing to the elimination of 
middlemen's profits, so the cooperative credit society is able to 
command loans and deposits at moderate rates on the joint 
security of its members, relending to the latter at lower interest 
than they can individually obtain. 

The combined effect of these two factors, inexpensiveness of 
Management and collective bargaining, is that the cooperative 
bank can grant credit on cheaper terms than the joint-stock 
bank, while making the business pay where the latter can not. 

With this brief preliminary indication of the nature and 
methods of the agricultural credit society, we must proceed to 
consider the actual systems in existence, beginning with those 
of Germany, the pioneer of the movement. 


GERMANY. 


It was in 1848, the year in which the acute distress of the 
poor at last found vent in revolutions and uprisings throughout 
Europe, that the seeds were first sown of that great system of 
cooperative credit whose influence on the agricultural world it 
would be difficult to overestimate, 

The movement in Germany, in contrast with the pretentious 
but ill-fated scheme of Proudhon in France, started unostenta- 
tiously enough. Its pioneers were two, Schulze and Raiffeisen, 
burgomasters respectively of Delitzsch in Saxony and the dis- 
trict round Neuwied on the Rhine. 

The circumstances which called forth their energies were the 
same in each case, namely, the helpless distress of the poor. 
They saw, as others did, that it was the economic waste caused 
by want of capital which lay at the root of the evil. But they 
alone were able, in the face of general incredulity, to devise a 
remedy. The first efforts of both were of the nature of indi- 
vidual attempts to relieve distress in their districts, And when 
experience taught them that permanent amelioration could only 
come through self-help, it was in the direction rather of coop- 
erative supply than cooperative credit that they set out. They 
organized small cooperative societies for the purchase of neces- 
sities of life and raw materials. This, however, they soon saw 
was not sufficient, because the poor were already deeply in debt 
to money lenders. It was the presence of the money lender 
in their midst that led the way to cooperative credit. Relief 
measures were of little avail while the burden of debt remained. 
Their efforts were thus directed toward the establishment of 
credit societies; and as the outcome we have two distinct sys- 
tems, differing, if not essentially as the more fanatical adherents 
of either would have us believe, yet in details sufficiently im- 
portant to justify a brief examination of each, The points of 
difference will be found to be due mainly to the slightly dif- 
ferent functions which the two systems perform, but partly also 
to the different spirit which animated their founders 

The Raiffeisen banks are purely agricultural banks, draw- 
ing their members very largely from the class of small farmers 
and agricultural laborers. Euch bank serves a very small area, 
an area limited, in fact, by the practical requirement that all the 
members should know each other. The Schulze banks, on the 
other hand, are situated chiefly in urban districts. Their business 
lies among small men of every class—industrialists and shop- 
keepers as well as farmers—and the area from which their 
members are drawn is far less restricted than under the Raif- 
feisen system. In fact, the Schulze-Delitzsch banks are com- 
monly called town banks (Fay, op. cit.,.p. 19), and in so far as 
that is the case they are outside the scope of our survey. The 
description, however, would seem to be hardly quite accurate, 
since of their members the largest class, about 27 per cent of the 
whole, is classified as “independent agriculturists.” (Fay, op. 
cit, p. 42). In view of this and the further fact that they 
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haye always regarded the Raiffeisen banks as competitors we 
should not be justified in excluding them from consideration. 

Membership and organization. (1) Schulze-Delitzsch banks.— 
The governing idea in Schulze’s mind was that his banks 
should be quite above suspicion of any connection with charity 
and still more with religion. They were to be self-sufficient, 
independent, profit-making concerns, only differing from joint- 
stock banks in that the members alone were to have an 
interest in profits earned. Accordingly, admission to member- 
ship must not be made too easy. The amount of the share was 
therefore fixed at a comparatively high figure, the minimum 
being about £6, while the average is no less than £17. (Fay, op. 
cit., p. 22; Wolff, “ People’s banks,” p. 87.) Payment by install- 
ments within a reasonable time is allowed. Over and above this 
there remains the unlimited liability of each member—limited lia- 
bility—first allowed by the law of 1868, being a feature of only 
few societies. Thus, no effort was spared to secure members 
of thrifty and industrious character, and also to establish the 
societies from the first on a sound basis. For this latter pur- 
pose, also, strict rules were laid down as to the building up and 
administration of the reserve fund. For the first year or two 
all profits are allocated to reserve, and thereafter 15 to 20 
per cent, 

The administration of the banks is closely analogous to that 
of the ordinary joint-stock company. It consists of (1) the 
Aufsichtsrat, or directorate, elected by the general meeting of 
members, and (2) the Vorstand, or management committee, 
three in number, appointed by the Aufsichtsrat. The managers, 
in strict accordance with Schulze’s theory of the noncharitable, 
businesslike nature of his banks, are paid officials, a weak fea- 
ture of the scheme being the commission allowed to them on 
business transacted. ‘The Vorstand, of course, superintends 
the actual working of the bank and also deals with the applica- 
tions for advances, subject to the possible intervention of the 
Aufsichtsrat in special cases. The Aufsichtsrat determine 
questions of policy and act also as an audit and inspection 
committee. 

(2) Raiffeisen banks. — The Raiffeisen banks were organized 
to supply the needs of a far poorer class of people than those 
of the Schulze-Delitzsch system—a class to which the subscrip- 
tion of even a moderate share was an utter impossibility. Ac- 
cordingly, Raiffeisen laid even more stress than Schulze on the 
necessity of temperance aud good character as qualifications 
for membership, while he dispensed with such material evidence 
of their presence as ability to subscribe a share, by having 
neither shares nor entrance fee. The subscription of shares and 
the payment of dividends were indeed made compulsory by 
the law of 1889, but the Raiffeisen societies continued to observe 
the spirit of their founder’s teaching by making the shares as 
small as possible—10 marks being a usual figure—and by voting 
their dividends once for all to a second reserve, or “ Stiftungs- 
fond.” ‘The ordinary indivisible reserve fund is administered on 
the same lines as in the Schulze banks, though it is as a rule 
smaller even in proportion to the size of the banks, as it has 
been the custom to apply part of the profits of working to the 
reduction of the rate of interest on loans, which, for this reason, 
stands, on an average, about 1 per cent less in the country than 
in the towns. (Fay, op. cit., p. 44.) 

Unlike Schulze, Raiffeisen laid much stress on the moral and 
religious character of his banks, Owing to this and to the 
smaller business transacted, the administration is almost en- 
tirely unpaid. The management rests in the hands of a com- 
mittee of five, while to a council of inspection is intrusted the 
duty of auditing accounts and supervising the committee. Both 
bodies are elected for « period of years by the members, and 
on both the richer members, on whom in case of failure would 
fall the chief burden of the liability, are allowed by tacit con- 
sent to take the leading part. The services of the members of 
both committee and council are given without remuneration of 
any kind, the only paid official being the“ Rechner,“ or account- 
ant, a nonmember appointed by the committee. 

Funds and advances.— The funds with which both systems of 
banks carry on their business consist of (1) share capital and 
reserve funds, (2) deposits, (3) loans from central banks. 

As regards the first item, the proportion derived from this 
source is, of course, far larger in the case of the Schulze than 
the Raiffeisen banks. Deposits, which are received both from 
members and from nonmembers, may be either small savings 
accounts, deposits proper (“ Depositen”), or drawing accounts, 


The first type form a steady and comparatively cheap source. 


of working capital. (In 1904 popular savings deposited in coop- 
erative banks were computed at no less than 115,000,000 ster- 
ling out of a total of 961,000,000. Wolff, “Cooperative bank- 
ing,” p. 135.) The rate of interest allowed averages about 3 
to 34 per cent, varying with the length of notice of withdrawal. 


This is usually considerable, and rightly so, as the class from 
which these deposits are drawn is one that is peculiarly prone 
to panic. Their great merit is that being largely the savings 
of nonborrowers they are not so likely to be withdrawn just 
when they are most required. Deposits proper differ from say- 
ings deposits in being usually of larger amount and subject to 
shorter notice of withdrawal. The current account is increas- 
ingly used in the Schulze banks, but, as might be supposed, is 
of very small importance in the country banks. 

Deposits are the mainstay of the German cooperative banks, 
and the ability to attract them is generally regarded as the 
surest sign of the stability and efficiency of a bank. But it is 
not to be expected that purely local banks, as both Schulze and 
Raiffeisen societies are, can always command deposits sufficient 
to satisfy the demand for credit, or, again, can always find 
among their members an outlet for all the funds at their dis- 
posal. They are thus constrained in the one case to borrow 
from outside and in the other to lend their surplus funds where 
money is required. For these purposes a system of central 
banks has been evolved, whose business lies almost entirely 
among cooperative banks. These are a very important feature 
of the cooperative banking system, and will be considered fur- 
ther presently. The need for them, it may be noted, is more felt 
by Raiffeisen than by Schulze banks, because the feormer—draw- 
ing their deposits, as they do, very largely from a single class, 
and doing their loan busjness with the same class—are liable to 
greater fluctuations in the demand for credit than the latter, 
which deal with a variety of different industries and can thus 
hope to play off a boom in one against a slump in another. 

Loans are principally granted against the personal pledge of 
one or two friends of the applicant. The successful manipula- 
tion of this form of security is the greatest achievement, as it 
is the sine qua non of cooperative banking. It is only possible 
when the bank's operations extend over only a small area, where 
the character and business transactions of the parties concerned 
are common knowledge; and its success is greatly facilitated 
where the area in question is served by but one bank, in which 
case the danger of “cross firing” by mutual guarantee is easily 
avoided. In cases where this form of security is not available, 
owing to the applicant being a newcomer in the district, or for 
any other sufficient reason, loans against negotiable securities 
or land mortgage may be resorted to. The Schulze banks also 
grant occasionally blank credits where the stability of the bor- 
rower is beyond question. 

The form of the loan is either the promissory note of the bor- 
rower or else simply a bond or undertaking to repay. The 
former plan is often preferred, as, in case of failure to repay, 
the legal process of recovery is simpler, while the note, being 
negotiable, can, if necessary, be rediscounted with the central 
bank. The Schulze banks also discount trade bills and grant 
cash credits on current account, but such forms of advance are 
of course little required in purely agricultural districts. 

The normal term for loans in the Schulze banks is three 
months, renewals being, however, frequently allowed. In the 
Raiffeisen banks, for reasons which have already been consid- 
ered, the periods are much longer, the minimum being about a 
year, while loans for as long as 10 years are not unknown. An 
important feature of the Raiffeisen system, however, is that 
loans can always be called at four weeks’ notice, though this 
right is never enforced except when repayment is seriously en- 
dangered by gross extravagance on the part of the borrower or 
misapplication of the money lent. Members of the Raiffeisen 
banks, when applying for loans, are always required to state the 
purpose for which the money is wanted, and if the application 
is granted it is so on the distinct understanding that the money 
is used for the purpose stated, and for no other. Loans are 
commonly repaid by installments, covering both principal and 
interest, on a plan of amortization. (Fay, op. cit., p. 48.) 

Central banks.—The functions of central banks haye already 
been touched upon. Their establishment was found necessary 
both for the purpose of balancing the resources of the banks of 
the system, at the head of which they stand, lending to those 
which require money and borrowing from those which have it 
to spare, and also, as the business of the local banks developed, 
to act as clearing and collecting agents. 

Raiffeisen instituted the first central bank (bulletin of the 
Bureau of Economic and Social Intelligence, July, 1911, article 
on “ Central banks“), the Rheinische landwirtschaltliche Genos- 
senschafts Bank, as a registered association with unlimited lia- 
bility, like the individual societies, in 1872. This bank was, at 
the instigation of Schulze-Delitzsch, dissolved by the courts. 
Schulze opposed the foundation of central banks both generally, 
on the ground that cooperative societies should be self-sufficient, 
autonomous bodies, and lu particular because it was undesirable 
that cooperative societies should themselves become members of 
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other cooperative societies organized likewise on the basis of 
unlimited liability. Raiffeisen accordingly, in 1876, founded the 
Landwirtschafiliche Centraldarlehenskasse für Deutschland at 
Neuwied as a limited-liability company. His action was in- 
dorsed by the law of 1889, which specifically allowed coop- 
erative associations to become members of similar societies, 
provided the latter were organized on the basis of limited lia- 
bility. In addition to the Centraldarlehenskasse and its 
branches, a number of provincial central banks (Provinzial- 
kassen) have since come into existence. The Centraldarlehens- 
kasse does no other business beyond that with the local societies, 
and its expenses are defrayed out of the margin between the 
3ł per cent charged for loans and the 3} per cent (Wolff, “ Peo- 
ple’s banks,” p. 143) allowed on deposits. ; 

In 1895 a State central bank, the Preussische Central Genos- 
senschaftskasse was established for cooperative societies—pro- 
ductive as well as credit societies—in the Kingdom of Prussia. 
Its purpose was to become the head of the existing “thus far 
headless” organization—for besides the Central Loan Bank 
there were a number of other central banks for different groups 
of Raiffeisen banks. (The term “ Raiffeisen banks” is used 
here, and indeed throughout, to include banks of the Raiffeisen 
type, such as the Haas banks, not actually adhering to the 
Raiffeisen organization.) The Central Genossenschaftskasse 
does business not with individual societies, but only with Pro- 
vinzialkassen. 


The Schulze-Delitzsch banks have never developed an elab- 
orate centralizing organization such as that of the Raiffeisen 
system, but do business individually with the Dresdner Bank, 
which has absorbed their earlier central bank, the Deutsche 
Genossenschaftskassebank. The relations of the individual so- 
cieties to the Dresdner Bank, are, however, far looser than 
those of the Raiffeisen societies to the Prussian Central Bank. 
The Dresdner Bank does not insist that societies should deal 
with it exclusively, though it prefers that they should. (U. S. 
Monetary Commission, Volume of Interviews.) The Prussian 
Bank, on the other hand, makes it a condition that banks dealing 
with it should deal with no other independent bank. 

An interesting feature of the higher organization of the Raif- 
feisen societies is the close connection between the banks and 
noncredit societies, The credit society is, in fact, used as the 
channel for the supply and sale of agricultural commodities, 
thongh in the case of larger districts where business is on a 
sufficiently large scale, the departments are often kept separate. 
Cooperative dairies, however, and other productive societies are 
kept distinct. The great advantage of this interconnection of 
credit and noncredit cooperative associations is, of course, the 
economizing of expenditure. But where the two forms of activ- 
ity can profitably be worked separately, this would seem the 
better course, on the general principle of “ne sutor ultra crepi- 
dam,” and also for the economic reason that while the operation 
of the banks must be confined to a single parish, that of supply 
or sale societies, may more profitably embrace a larger area. 

Finally the questions arise, How far have the German credit 
banks succeeded? How far have they justified the hopes of 
their founders that through them credit would become acces- 
sible to the poor man as to the millionaire? 

In the first place, as regards mere material success there can 
not be two opinions. Out of the few small banks which Raif- 
feisen and Schulze started midway through the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there has grown up a vast system of more than 15,000 
separate offices, of which over 13,000 are of the Raiffeisen type. 
The ordinary commercial standards of prosperity hardly apply, 
but as a whole the management has been efficient, and most of 
the banks are on a sound financial footing, while it is claimed 
that there has not in either system been a single failure—a 
truly remarkable achievement in view of the difficulties which 
they have had to contend with. In the case of the Raiffeisen 
banks, however, it must be admitted that the policy of the man- 
agement has not always been free from blemish, the mistakes 
which have occurred being chiefly due to unwisdom of the very 
kind of which mention has just been made, namely, that of 
combining cooperative purchase with credit. 

The question as to how far the banks have succeeded in keep- 
ing themselves accessible to the poor man is more controversial. 
The Schulze banks have, in particular, been charged with falling 
away from the ideals of their founder in this respect. There 
would seem to be some justice in this accusation, for the banks 
have come to fill in some degree the place occupied in English 
Provincial towns by the branches of joint-stock banks. Perhaps, 
too, it would have been wiser had the banks passed a self- 
denying ordinance limiting dividends to, say, 5 per cent, though 
it can not be said that dividend hunting has been the practice, 
still less that it has been pursued at the expense of reserve 
funds. The fact, however, remains that these banks lend at a 
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rate nearly 1 per cent higher than that charged by the Raif- 
feisen banks. To the strong religious spirit with which Raif- 
feisen inspired his organization this tribute at least must be 
paid, that his societies have never turned to profit-seeking at 
the expense of their poorer members, while the Haas societies, 
which seceded on the religious question, have in this respect re- 
mained faithful to the teaching of their founder. 
FRANCE, 


Unlike the agricultural credit-society system of Germany, 
which, as we haye seen, grew up gradually by natural evolu- 
tion from small beginnings, to develop finally into a complex 
organism of societies, provincial unions, and central banks, the 
French Crédit Agricole was the creation of a moment, issuing, 
Minervalike, fully equipped from the brain of the statesman. 

The Crédit Agricole was not, indeed, by any means the first 
attempt which had been made in France to solve the problem 
of agricultural credit. Numerous schemes had been evolved, all 
to be overtaken by failure, except perhaps the least ambitious, 
that of M. Durand (Wolff, People’s Banks, p. 429 et seq.), which 
therefore deserves passing notice. M. Durand'’s system of credit 
societies is a close imitation of the Raiffeisen system, and 
like it, is permeated with religion. M. Durand is a pronounced 
Roman Catholic, and it is, according to Mr. Wolff, the well- 
known attitude of the State toward Romanism in France which 
has impeded the growth of the system. However that may be, 
it seems to have reached the limit of its expansion, though it 
has-reached a position of not inconsiderable importance and con- 
tinues to prosper. (Wolff, loc. cit., gives the number of banks 
as about 800, with an average membership of about 40.) 

The State-endowed Crédit Agricole Mutuel was founded as 
recently as 1899, and while it is thus impossible to estimate its 
results with any finality, its unique constitution renders it of 
great importance to the student of agricultural credit. The 
groundwork of the system consists of a number of individual 
societies organized on the principle of Ralffeisenism. In the 
large majority of cases the liability of members is unlimited, 
though limited liability is allowed. Each member takes up one 
or more shares of 20 francs, on which only 5 francs need be paid 
up at the start. The sphere of operation of these societies or 
“caisses locales“ is a commune. Each society when it is 
founded makes over the whole of its capital to the central bank 
or “ caisse régionale” of the Department in which it is situated. 
These caisses régionales are, unlike the individual societies, 
actually established by the State. They are under the control 
of the Crédit Agricole, which appoints officials to inspect them 
and to which they send their atcounts and copies of the minutes 
of their boards, s 

The funds for the financing of the scheme are largely supplied 
by the State, which as a condition of the renewal of the charter 
of the Banque de France in 1897 enacted that the bank should 
lend, without interest, a sum of 40,000,000 francs for the pur- 
poses of agriculture, and should, in addition, furnish a fur- 
ther annual sum by way of tax for the same purpose. The 
amount of this latter contribution, which depends on the aver- 
age bank rate for the year, amounts usually to about 5,000,000 
francs. ‘These funds are dispensed through the channel of the 
regional banks. The latter, as we have seen, receive their 
capital from the local banks, and as soon as this is made over 
to them they are entitled to a loan free of interest from the 
State of four times the amount subscribed. From these funds 
the regional banks lend to the local offices at 3 per cent, and 
the local offices in their turn lend to their members at 31 to 4 
per cent. The process by which this is done is as follows: An 
application for a loan is considered in the first instance by the 
“ conseil,” or administrative committee, of the local office, which 
is elected by the members. If approved, the application is then 
submitted to the committee of the regional bank, which is 
elected by the representatives of the local banks in its district. 
If the latter finally pass the loan, the applicant draws a bill 
on himself for the amount sanctioned. This bill is then in- 
dorsed on behalf of the local office and discounted by the re- 
gional office. Should the latter, however, not have sufficient 
funds for the purpose, it may again indorse the bill, which wil! 
now have three names and can therefore be rediscounted with 
the Bank of France. Thus the funds at the disposal of the 
regional office are not limited to the amount furnished by the 
Government. It should be noticed, however, that the process 
of discounting with the bank leaves no margin of profit to the 
regional office. These bills usually run for three months, but 
may be renewed for further periods of three months provided 
the total period of the loan does not exceed two years and that 
one-half is paid off at the end of the first year. | 

It will be apparent from this sketch of its machinery ‘that 
the Crédit Agricole is a highly centralized State-endowed in- 
stitution, and, skillfully though it has been managed, it does not 
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escape from the defects natural to such a system. In its desire 
to force the pace the Government has been compelled to rely 
as little as possible on the inexperience of the farmers, and 
has therefore formulated stringent rules governing the grant- 
ing of credit. Loans are granted solely for agricultural pur- 
poses, which are set forth in elaborate schedules, together with 
the amounts appropriate to each. Little encouragement is 
thus given to the members of the societies to appreciate the 
true value of money or to acquire experience in the manage- 
ment of the bank. Again, the finance of the scheme leaves 
something to be desired. The “caisses régionales” are in- 
trusted not merely with a State contribution of four times the 
amount of their capital; they may increase their liabilities 
almost indefinitely by discounting with the Bank of France. 
M. Décharme himself gives an instructive example of this 
(loe. cit., p.513) when he describes how, during a recent crisis in 
the wine-growing district of Montpellier, the regional bank, with 
a capital of a million franes, lent in all sixteen millions, being 
eleven millions over and above its own capital and the propor- 
tion lent by the State. M. Décharme quotes this incident with 
evident approval, but whatever be the merits of the particular 
ease, it is difficult to believe that such a policy might not lead 
to a dangerous collapse. It is true that the “conseil” of the 
regional office watches over the local banks and that the regional 
office itself is subject to the supervision and inspection of the 
department, but it is doubtful whether such surveillance from a 
distance is as effective as the interested vigilance of the auf- 
sichtsrat of the Raiffeisen society. 

It would seem, however, that the authorities are not insen- 
sible to the dangers of State endowment, for the hope is ex- 
pressed that the bank’s loan of forty millions, though not the 
yearly contribution, will ultimately be repaid. To do this a 
Jarge increase in the deposits, which at present are small, is 
essential, and this, in view of the well-known thrift of the 
peasantry, should not be impossible if the inveterate habit of 
hoarding can gradually be broken. 

In spite, however, of the defects of the system the results are 
not discouraging. There are now regional banks in every de- 
partment and the local offices number nearly 3,000, with an 
average membership of between 40 and 50. The average credit 
per member per annum is about 500 francs, but the whole 
amount placed at the disposal of the Crédit Agricole by the 
State has not been required, and it has been necessary to find 
other outlets for it. 

OTHER COUNTRIES. 

We haye considered the German and French systems in some 
detail—the former not only because it was the first in the fleld 
and has reached a higher pitch of development than that of any 
other country, but also because every other system of agricul- 
tural banks has been to a large extent consciously modeled 
upon it and derived from it—the latter because it is the example 
par excellence of a State-controlled system. Several other 
European countries, however, notably Italy, Belgium, and Aus- 
tria-Hungary, are provided with more or less efficient, if as 
yet inadequate, systems of credit societies. These all follow 
the Raiffeisen type closely and can only be briefly alluded to 
here. 

The experience of Italy is interesting, because in no other 
country, probably, has Raiffeisenism had such overwhelming 
difficulties and obstacles to contend against. The poverty and 
ignorance of the peasantry were and still are almost incredible, 
while everywhere the land was in the grip of the usurer. In 
spite of this, however, the system has won its way with notable 
success. It was in 1883 that Wollemborg, the Raiffeisen of 
Italy, started the first “cassa rurale,” with 32 members, at 
Loreggia. Since then great progress has been made, and there 
were in 1908 at least 1,500 banks (Wolff, “ People’s Banks,” 
p. 381), a large proportion of them of Catholic foundation, hay- 
ing loans outstanding of over a million and a half sterling and 
deposits of no less than two millions. Each member subscribes 
a share of 1 or 2 lire, and pays also a small entrance fee, 
this latter feature being a departure from strict Raiffeisenism. 
The total share capital amounted in 1908 to nearly £20,000 and 
the indivisible reserve funds to more than twice as much. 

In Belgium, too, Raiffeisenism has been finally adopted as 
the solution of the agricultural credit question. An earlier 
attempt was made, somewhat after the fashion of the French 
Crédit Agricole, to pump down credit by means of the Comp- 
toirs Agricoles, which are agricultural commissions acting as 
intermediaries between the National Savings Bank, which pro- 
vides the funds, and the small farmer who is to be thus tempted 
to borrow. This institution, however, has failed altogether to 
reach the small man, and its business now consists in providing 
mortgage credit for well-to-do landowners. The first Raiffeisen 
bank was founded in 1892 by the Abbé Mellaerts, and the sys- 
tem has rapidly spread since then. In 1908 there were (Ibid. 
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p. 382) 584 “caisses locales,“ mostly, as in Italy, of Catholic 
complexion, with an average membership of between 40 and 50. 
There are also seven “‘caisses centrales,” or central banks, 
which perform the two functions of inspecting the local banks 
affiliated to them and acting as agents between the latter and 
the Caisse générale d'Epargne, which lends to them on bills 
indorsed by the ‘‘caisse centrale.” Only the largest of these 
central banks—the “ Boerenbond ”’—has become a Centralkasse, 
in the German sense, receiving deposits from and making ad- 
yances to the local banks without the aid of the savings bank. 
It may be remarked that the State makes a grant of 100 francs 
to each bank toward its foundation expenses besides contribut- 
ing annually 25 franes to pay for inspection and audit. 

We have now completed our brief survey of the systems of 
rural credit existing in the chief European countries. We find 
that in every case the basis of the system is the Raiffeisen 
credit society, but that the superstructure, the organization by 
which the individual societies are coordinated, differs consider- 
ably in the various instances, both in point of development and 
in the degree of control exercised by the State. 


8 THE CASE OF ENGLAND. 


We come now to the case of England. In England there is, 
as yet, nothing which can be dignified with the name of a system 
of agricultural credit banks. The few societies,” says Conrad, 
“exist really only on paper.” (Conrad, Handwörterbuch der 
Staatswissenschaften; sub. tit., Darlehnskassenvereine.) The 
same remark applies also to noncredit agricultural societies. 
The state of affairs is not that of Denmark, where cooperative 
societies for supply and for sale of produce abound, but banks 
are unknown. In England, the country of Robert Owen and 
Holyoake, the birthplace of urban cooperative societies, strange 
as it may seem, agricultural cooperation has hitherto been a 
failure. 

We are thus faced with the question, Why is it that in Eng- 
land alone of the important countries of Europe rural coopera- 
tion has not succeeded? The answer to this question will carry 
us some distance at least toward the solution of the further 
questions with which we are most concerned, namely, Do the 
conditions which have hitherto prevented the establishment of 
an agricultural credit system still prevail? And, if not, What 
kind of system is most suited to the present conditions? 

The most important circumstance which has militated against 
the development of agricultural cooperation in England is the 
system of land tenure which prevailed throughout the nineteenth 
century. England is a country of large properties, and of large 
holdings. During the first half of the last century, when corn 
growing was the most profitable form of agriculture in western 
Europe, large holdings were economically most suitable, and 
England was consequently looked upon as the model agricul- 
tural country. With the opening up of the trans-Atlantic mar- 
kets, however, the competition of the United States, Canada, 
and the Argentine cut severely into the profits to be derived 
from the growing of cereal crops in Europe. Hence in England 
large tracts of arable land were converted. into pasture. The 
quantity of live stock and the output of dairy and market gar- 
den produce have increased during the period, but even here, in 
consequence of improved methods of transport and storage, the 
effects of competition are seyerely felt. The conversion of 
arable land is, in the opinion of competent authorities, not 
likely to go much further, owing to the curtailment of the pro- 
portion of grain available for export from North America; but 
it is becoming increasingly apparent that the English farmer 
“has his only assured market in products like milk and high- 
class fresh fruits and vegetables, which must be supplied close 
to the place of consumption.” (Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
May, 1910, article by C. R. Fay on Small holdings and agricul- 
tural cooperation in England.) 

Now, it isin the producing of just this class of commodity that 
the small holding has economic advantages over the large hold- 
ing. In the normal case the large farmer can produce more 
profitably than the small farmer for just the same reasons that 
the large manufacturer can produce more profitably than the 
small manufacturer, namely, because he has a larger command 
of capital, because he can effect economies in working, and be- 
cause he is in a better position for bargaining. But where the 
individual care of plants is such that it can not well be left to 
subordinates, or where the operations can not be reduced to 
rule, the economic positions may be reversed. It is generally 
held by agricultural economists that this argument applies to 
the case in question. So cautious a thinker as Prof. Marshall, 
for instance, says: “ Very small holdings have great advantages 
whenever so much care has to be given to individual plants that 
machinery is out of place; and there is reason for hoping that 
they will continue to hold their own in raising vegetables, 
flowers, and fruit.” (Economics of Industry, book 6, ch. 10.) 
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That this analysis of the economic forces is substantially cor- 
rect is borne out by the fact that the large farms of 300 acres 
and over are giving place, particularly in the eastern counties, 
to a smaller type of from 50 to 300 acres, chiefly devoted to 
cattle raising and dairy farming, while the still smaller class 
of 5 to 50 acres has, at any rate, ceased to diminish. Further, 
this change in the agricultural conditions has found expression 
in the increasing demand for small holdings, to which legisla- 
tive effect has recently been given by the small holdings and 
allotments act of 1907. This act empowers the county councils 
to acquire, compulsorily if necessary, land suitable for small 
holdings (5 to 50 acres) and allotments (under 1 acre), which 
the applicants hold as tenants of the county council. It is im- 
possible to say at present to what extent the act will be suc- 
cessful, but numerous applications have been approyed and not 
inconsiderable areas acquired. 

Thus the case of England, as regards land tenure, stands in 
sharp contrast to that of the chief continental countries, where, 
in the face of adverse economic conditions, small proprietorship 
was kept alive by the legislature for social reasons, while with 
the opening up of the New World it has been favored by the 
circumstances we have just mentioned. 

It is obvious that in a country of large holdings cooperative 
credit banks are not likely to succeed. Well-to-do farmers have 
no need of special facilities for obtaining credit; they are strong 
enough to make use of the town banks, and, as experience has 
proved, they are averse to cooperative methods. (See Fay, Co- 
operation, p. 206.) We have thus one very cogent reason why 
cooperation, so successful under continental conditions, has 
failed in the past in England. Our reasoning also gives us 
prima facie ground for supposing that with the changing con- 
ditions in the latter country, the impediments to cooperation 
are passing away. Another point, however, remains for con- 
sideration. The small tenant farmers of England are not in 
the same position as the small proprietors of the Continent. 
The former are normally without security of tenure. Their 
tenancy is liable to be ended at short notice. In many cases, 
no doubt, this possibility is remote, and a tenant may in prac- 
tice have reasonable fixity of tenure, together with, perhaps, 

actual advantages over the small proprietor. In other cases, 
however, the possibility is much less remote, and the effect of 
its existence is to deter tenants from spending that amount of 
labor and of capital, whether borrowed or otherwise, on their 
holdings which they would spend were the conditions of tenure 
otherwise. But here, again, the recent course of events has 
introduced changes. In the first place, tenants of the county 
councils under the small: holdings act are likely to have con- 
siderable security of tenure, as the land they occupy has been 
acquired and must be used solely for the purpose of small hold- 
ings; secondly, recent legislation has instituted compensation 
for improvements. A tenant who improves the value of his 
holding by his own care and at his own expense, is no longer 
faced with the risk, perhaps varying in the direct ratio of his 
efficiency, of losing his holding and with it the capital sunk in 
it, or, in the alternative, of paying rent upon his own improve- 
ments. 

It would appear, therefore, that the agricultural conditions 
in England are becoming very much more suited to the growth 
of a system of cooperative banks than they were in the past. 
Indeed, it is urged with much plausibility that without coopera- 
tion, both for credit and other purposes, the small-holdings 
movement is doomed to failure, for it is only by noncredit co- 
operation that the small holder can profitably convey his pro- 
duce to the markets and secure a fair price for it on its arrival, 
and it is only by cooperative credit that he can find adequate 
capital to develop his land and can withhold his goods from the 
market during a period of temporary depression. 

It is very possible, however, that agricultural credit banks 
will not reach the pitch of importance which they have attained 
in Germany and elsewhere, and it is certain that their progress, 
if healthy, can only be slow. Experience has shown that the 
chief difficulty which those who have attempted to establish 
such banks have had to contend against is the suspicion with 
which they are regarded by those who have most to gain from 
them. The average farmer does not like his business dealings 
or his financial position to be known by his fellows, and the 
better-class man has a rooted and very intelligible objection to 
borrowing. A writer with a wide experience of these matters 
writes of one particular attempt. “The usual difficulty is, 
however, encountered, the tenants dislike having to find sure- 
ties, and the publicity involved in an application for a loan to 
a committee.” (Miss L. Jebb, “Small Holdings,” p. 227.) 
Conrad goes so far as to suggest that the English character 
(Volkscharakter) is unfavorable. (Loc. cit.) This, however, 
is a dangerous line of argument. Little progress of any kind 


would be possible were natural conservatism always magnified 
into an insurmountable obstacle. Probably educational work 
would do much to smooth over these difficulties. There is no 
reason why the small farmer should not learn—as the small 
business man has long since learned—the difference between 
borrowing for productive purposes and borrowing for consump- 
tion. And as to the publicity involved it can only be urged 
that its unpleasantness, which should not be so very great in a 
properly conducted society, is far outweighed by the advantages 
of the system. Still the difficulties must not be underrated, es- 
pecially as in England to-day the driving force of necessity will 
render less aid than it did to Raiffeisenism in its early days. 

We come now to the practical question, granting the desira- 
bility of providing credit facilities for agriculture, What type 
of bank is best suited to English conditions? A complete an- 
swer to this question is from the nature of the case impossible, 
for a social institution of organic character can only grow up 
gradually, advancing along the line of least resistance. Little, 
therefore, can be said of the higher organization of the system, 
which should come into being, as in Germany, by a natural 
process of evolution as the need for it is felt, not, as in France, 
on a predetermined plan to which the societies must learn to 
adapt themselves. Possibly a modus vivendi with the joint 
stock banks may be established by which needless competition 
and duplication of machinery may be avoided to the mutual 
benefit of both parties. As regards the societies themselves, it 
would seem fairly plain that they must approximate closely to 
the Raiffelsen type. As we have seen, this type of society has 
been universally adopted on the Continent, and in every case it 
has succeeded, while attempts on different lines have always 
sooner or later met with failure. In fact, the experience of 
other countries has no alternative model to offer. The Schulze- 
Delitzsch type of bank, though many of its members are agri- 
culturists, does not really meet the case. It is only suited to 
more or less populous urban districts and for success requires 
a strong industrial element among its members. Nor does it 
satisfy the needs of the really “small” man with whom we are 
here most concerned, while in England it would stand no 
ehance in face of the competition of the already established 
joint stock banks. The Raiffeisen system has this further ad- 
vantage that it has in recent years been tried with success in 
Treland, while in England, too, such banks as exist are based 
upon this model. 

The experience of Ireland is in some respects more valuable 
for England than that of continental countries, for in spite of 
differences of racial character and land tenure the general con- 
ditions obtaining in the two countries are not dissimilar, while 
the legislation governing cooperative societies is identical. The 
Irish societies are organized closely on Raiffeisen lines. Appli- 
cants are admitted to membership if they are known to be sober, 
honest, and industrious. Poverty, provided it is not the result of 
the absence of these qualities, is no bar. The members are 
jointly and severally liable for all the debts of the society and 
liability continues for a year after cessation of membership in 
respect of debts incurred before that event. (Report of select 
committee of H. L., 1910, p. 12.) Borrowers must be members 
of the society and must state the purpose for which the loan is 
required, The usual security required is the bond of two 
sureties guaranteeing the repayment of the loan with interest 
at maturity or immediately in the event of its misapplication. 
The funds of the societies are derived from three sources: 
Firstly, deposits of members and others which receive interest 
usually at 34 per cent; secondly, from joint-stock banks which 
have advanced money at 4 per cent irrespective of bank-rate 
fluctuations; thirdly, from the department of agriculture and 
the congested-districts board. (Ibid., pp. 22, 27.) In 1908 the 
sums received by the banks from these sources were £20,000 
from depositors, £15,000 from joint-stock banks, £1,000 from the 
department, and £6,000 from the board. (Debate in House of 
Commons, July 7, 1910, speech of Mr. Hugh Barrie.) The 
societies in that year numbered 268, with an aggregate member- 
ship of 17,400. 

The English societies were, at the end of 1910, 40 in number. 
They are nearly all affiliated to the Agricultural Organization 
Society, and the rules by which they are governed are much the 
same as those of the Irish societies. The journal of the board 
of agriculture for December, 1911, gives figures relating to 31 
of these societies. The aggregate membership of these was 663 
in 1910, an average of 21 as compared with the Irish figure of 65 
for 1908 and the German figure of 88 for 1905. The average 
amount of credit per member granted during the year was little 
more than £2, comparing with about £25 for the Raiffeisen 
banks in Germany. Two or three of the older societies 
appear to be in a flourishing condition, and have accumulated 
considerable reserves, but in the large majority of cases the 
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results are as yet very meager. It is, however, only fair to 
point out that all except six of the societies have been founded 
since 1904, while the three years 1908-10 have seen the birth of 
27 societies. On the other hand, the report referred to deals 
only with existing societies, and gives no indication of the 
number of those which have failed to survive their infancy. 
The funds of the societies are derived almost wholly from de- 
posits of members and others and from advances by the joint- 
stock banks, the proportions for 1910 being £1,089 from deposi- 
tors and £488 from the banks. In England no funds have as 
yet been received from Government sources, though to judge 
from a recent speech of Lord Carrington (at Crystal Palace, 
Oct. 18, 1911) large amounts are likely to be placed at the 
disposal of cooperative societies from the development fund. 
This policy is also foreshadowed by the agricultural credit and 
insurance societies’ bill, introduced during the past session in 
the House of Lords, which provides that the board of agricul- 
ture may out of the small-holdings account “ make grants upon 
such terms as the board may determine toward the cost of 
formation of the society or the payment of the expenses of 
management of any recently formed society.” (Section 2 (1).) 
This proposal has been strongly opposed by Mr. Wolff and the 
other leaders of the movement, and, if a permanent subsidy is 
intended, it would seem, in accordance with the opinion already 
expressed in this essay, to merit their condemnation. The sec- 
tion of the agricultural credit societies’ bill just quoted, how- 
ever, certainly implies that the grant is intended merely to 
encourage the formation of societies without holding before 
them the prospect of any further assistance when once they 
are in full working order. If this principle be rigidly adhered 
to we may, perhaps, on the analogy of the “ infant-industry ” 
argument, regard such aid as free from objection. Probably 
there would be less risk of abuses in this connection were the 
concluding words of the section omitted and the proposed as- 
sistance granted only “toward the cost of formation of the 
society.” As a further safeguard the grant might be withheld 
till the end of the first year’s working of the society, being then 
allowed, conditionally upon efficient management and promise of 
success, as a contribution toward the extinction of the probable 
initial deficit. 

A more satisfactory feature of Lord Carrington’s speech was 
his announcement that he had been assured by the representa- 
tives of the principal joint-stock banks that they would be pre- 
pared to lend money to the credit societies. It would undoubt- 
edly be better from the point of view of the ultimate good of 
the societies themselves were they to supplement the deposits 
intrusted to them from this source rather than by means of 
State loans carrying a low rate of interest. No doubt the 
English banks would make the same concession as the Irish 
banks, of lending at a fixed rate independent of market fluctua- 
tions; and under the overdraft system the societies would be 
able to satisfy their requirements without keeping any con- 
siderable sum lying idle, which, of course, they could not afford 
to do. It is significant that in Ireland the board of agriculture 
has in several instances failed to secure the repayment of its 
advances, while no such difficulty has been experienced by the 
joint-stock banks. It is suggested that Irish agriculturists are 
disposed to regard a Government loan as a Government grant, 
and possibly this sentiment might be found not to be confined 
to Irishmen. Be that as it may, it can not be too strongly 
urged that it is only if they are regarded as businesses and not 
as charitable institutions that cooperative credit banks can 
hope to achieve lasting success. Accordingly, let the Government 
promote their success as far as it can by the establishment of 
technical colleges, by the demonstration of scientific methods 
and model holdings, and by educational work in general, but as 
little as possible by the promise of financial support. 

As has already been pointed out, both the Irish and the English 
credit societies—excluding those which add to their main non- 
credit business that of granting credit to members—are or- 
ganized in accordance with strict Raiffeisenism on the basis of 
unlimited liability. Raiffeisen laid great stress on this for two 
reasons—first, because the peasants with whom he had to deal 
were so poor that they were unable to subscribe even small 
shares, and their liability to the extent of their property, rep- 
resenting in most cases little more than the “equity of redemp- 
tion” of their heavily mortgaged farms, was therefore the only 
asset on which to raise the necessary capital; and, secondly, 
because by this means he hoped to instill into them a fit sense of 
responsibility and caution. Undoubtedly in the circumstances 
in which he found himself Raiffeisen was right. But it is by 
no means so certain that the English cooperators are right in 
following him in this respect. The German farmers, among 
whom Raiffeisen worked, were so deeply involved in debr 
already that they had no hesitation in pledging the little that 


was left to them in return for the chance of freeing themselves 
from the clutches of the money lender. The English farmer, on 
the other hand, is comparatively unversed in éredit dealings, 
and for that reason the more afraid of unlimited liability. Evi- 
dence is not lacking to support the view that men who have 
kept free from debt are apt, however poor they are, to shrink 
from making themselves liable without limit, however dazzling 
the. prospect of gain may be. For instance, in the case of the 
Italian and Belgian “banques populaires,” which are banks of 
the Schulze-Delitzsch type, the attempt to introduce unlimited 
liability proved a failure (Wolff, “ People's Banks,“ pp. 258, 
361), while in France, as we have mentioned, the caisses locales 
of the Crédit Agricole may be of limited liability. Nor does the 
fact that the unlimited-liability type of bank has succeeded 
in Ireland prove anything to the contrary, for there the usury 
of the gombeen man was widespread, and the conditions in 
that respect more akin to those with which Raiffeisen had to 
deal. 

It would therefore seem not improbable that a system of 
limited-liability banks with partly paid-up shares would have 
the best chance of success in England. This arrangement would 
have the advantage of giving the bank a small capital to begin 
with, while there is no reason why the uncalled portion of the 
capital should not be sufficient security upon which to borrow. 
Indeed, there is an instance upon record in which a large pro- 
vincial bank offered to advance money to a cooperative society 
(Sobam Small Holders (Ltd.); see Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, May, 1910, loc. cit.) on the conditions that the latter 
should issue £1 shares with 2 shillings paid up, the number of 
shares taken up by each member to vary according to the 
acreage of his holding. If, then, the joint-stock banks are con- 
tent to follow this example and lend to this type of society, we 
may rightfully claim to have disposed of one of the two main 
arguments of the strict Raiffeisenist in favor of unlimited 
liability, namely, that it is essential for the raising of funds. 
The other argument is that without unlimited liability the 
members of a society might become careless as to whom they 
elected as members or selected to serye on the committee or 
inspection council (Report of Select Committee of H. L., p. 
11). As against the system of limited liability-with fully paid 
shares this argument is no doubt valid, but in view of the very 
considerable, though strictly limited, liability to which every 
member would be exposed under the system mentioned it will 
hardly apply to that case. 

It may be pointed out here that if on experiment this type 
of society proved more congenial to the English farmer, as we 
have suggested it may do, the need for legislation in the direc- 
tion suggested by the committee of the House of Lords would 
no longer exist. A credit society which desires to combine the 
business of supply or sale with its banking business can not 
register itself as a “specially authorized society” under the 
friendly societies act, under which act all existing societies are 
registered. It may, however, register under the industrial and 
provident societies act, but in that case it must be a limited- 
liability society. The committee came to the conclusion that 
it was desirable that small societies should have this power of 
combining banking with trading, and in order to give effect 
to their decision were forced to recommend the amendment of 
the law in the direction either of granting trading powers to 
specially authorized societies under the friendly societies act 
or of permitting unlimited-liability societies to register under the 
industrial and provident societies act. They chose the former 
alternative, but the provisions of the agricultural credit socie- 
ties bill indicate that the latter was preferred by the Govern- 
ment. It will be seen that there is nothing to prevent limited- 
lability credit societies from carrying on a trading business 
at present, and were they to displace the unlimited-liability 
societies the proposed amendment of the law would be unneces- 
sary. Its adoption, however, would have the advantage of 
allowing the two types to exist side by side under the same act 
until the “ fitter” of the two ousted the other by a process of 
natural selection. 

Within the limits of this essay it has been, of course, impos- 
sible to deal even cursorily with all the details connected with 
the crganization of a system of agricultural credit banks which 
deserve discussion. The question of the relative merits of the 
limited and the unlimited liability society has been treated at 
some length, because it is not impossible that a modification of 
strict Raiffeisenism in this respect would be justified in England, 
though such modification would in no way amount to the inyen- 
tion of a new system. One further point, however, seems to 
deserve passing mention because of its paramount importance. 
This is the question of the proper inspection and audit of ac- 
counts. It has been found difficult to impress upon the small 
agriculturist the necessity for the punctual and accurate keeping 
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of accounts, particularly in the case of the smaller societies in 
which transactions are not of very frequent occurrence. A 
considerable number of the Irish societies were reported to the 
department of agriculture as unsatisfactory on this very 
ground. (Report of Select Committee, p. 36.) The dangers of 
carelessness of this kind would be still greater in societies which 
combined a trading business with banking, and as it is only the 
smaller societies which are likely to carry on this combined 
business, it is evident that the need for proper inspection is very 
great. The Raiffeisen machinery for the performance of this 
office has already been described, but in Ireland the necessity 
for the committee of inspection has not been duly appreciated, 
while the Raiffeisen system of a union of societies for mutual 
inspection has not been adopted. (Ibid., p. 14.) The experi- 
ence of Ireland, therefore, would tend to show that independent 
inspection by a Government official is the most satisfactory 
way of dealing with the question, at any rate until the societies 
are numerous enough and strong enough to combine for this 
purpose. 

Finally, we may sum up once again the chief reasons for re- 
garding Naiffeisenism as the only possible solution of the prob- 
lem of agricultural credit. The Raiffeisen system alone has 
been able to utilize satisfactorily the only security which the 
small agriculturist has to offer, namely, his personal pledge to 
repay, supported by the guaranty of men of his own class and 
standing. It alone has been able to perform all that is de- 
manded of an agricultural credit bank without subsidy from 
charity or the State; not, indeed, without the assistance of the 
man of education and the philanthropist, but at least without 
his financial assistance, which alone could deprive it of that 
spirit of robust independence in which lies half its value. And 
this it has done, not in one country alone, or even in Europe 
alone, but throughout the civilized world wherever it has been 
tried, with a success that is beyond question, and has all but 
silenced criticism. In this essay we have been concerned only 
with Europe, but we may conclude with the advice of one (F. A. 
Nicholson, “Report regarding the possibility of introducing 
land and agricultural banks into the Madras Presidency ”)—a 
ciyil servant of repute, be it noted, and no fanatic or blind re- 
former—who has spent years in establishing the same system 
among the ryots of India, “ Find Raiffeisen.” 2 
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The Excise Tax—P rotection v. Free Trade. 


SPEECH 


HON. LUTHER.“ W. MOTT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 31, 1912. 


Mr. MOTT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The discussion of the proposed reciprocity ar- 
rangement with Canada, which it is now proposed to repeal, 
brought out a very important fact, which is of the greatest im- 
portance to the farmers of this country. It has been said that 
the protective tariff is mainly of value to the manufacturers; 
it is, however, of equal value to the consumers, a very large 
class of whom are farmers. When the Canadian reciprocity 
agreement was pending, the prices of farm products, particu- 
larly in the Northwest, which would have been most affected 
by Canadian competition, declined, while on the other side of 
the line, at Winnipeg and other Canadian points, the prices 
rose. When the Canadians rejected the proposed arrangement, 
prices declined in Canada and rose in America, thus showing 
the value of the tariff to farmers. 

A reputable Toronto newspaper figured that the Canadians in 
the northwest Provinces lost some $20,000,000 in a few weeks by 
the rejection of reciprocity. American farmers must have 
profited by this to the same extent. This has a most important 
bearing, as showing the value of protection to farmers as well 
as fo workmen and people in general. 

Great Britain is the only important nation that has free 
trade, and she collects almost as much for every inhabitant at 
her customhouses as does the United States, but British duties 
are imposed on so-called luxuries, such as tea, coffee, sugar, 
currants, tobacco, and so forth, while we admit tea, coffee, and 
other necessary articles not produced in this country free and 
impose duties to protect American workmen and develop new 
industries. 

Judging from the way tariff legislation has been rushed 
through the House as a result of caucus rule and gag law, dis- 
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cussion of the subject is not palatable to the party in control. 
Days and weeks are spent in consideration of comparatively 
insignificant bills, but as soon as a tariff bill was brought in, 
under caucus rule, the time for its consideration was limited 
to such an extent as not to permit of free discussion, and even 
night sessions were sought to hasten the departure of the 
measure to the other end of the Capitol. If there were any pos- 
sibility of accomplishing anything by that course, other than to 
shut off debate, there might be some excuse, but there clearly 
was no other purpose than to prevent, as much as possible, ex- 
posure here of the glaring inconsistencies and shameless dis- 
regard of public interests by those measures. The Nation is 
suffering from tariff agitation, for the reason that no one knows 
how disastrous may be the consequences of any bill that might 
become a law with the sanction of the majority of this House, 
There was no such unfortunate situation when the Dingley 
or the existing tariff laws were under discussion. Producers 
knew that their interests, as well as those of consumers and 
workmen in general, would not be ruthlessly slaughtered, as 
would happen were any one of these Democratic tariff bills put 
in the statute books. 
REDUCTION IN RATES BY THE EXISTING LAW. 


The average ad valorem rate of duty on all imports for the 
fiscal year of 1911 was 20.29 per cent, the lowest since 1861, 
when the imports per capita were only one-half what they are 
now. The percentage of free imports for the month of April 
of this year was 54.5 per cent, and was nearly that for 10 
months, while in 1900, under the Dingley law, the percentage 
was 45.70. Nearly 9 per cent has been added to the value 
of free imports by the existing law. The average rate for 
all dutiable imports was 43.15 per cent for 1909 and 41 per cent 
for 1911. The imports per capita for the first year under the 
new tariff were $16.54 as compared with an average of Jess than 
one-third that amount in the “ befo’ the war” period. This will 
give some idea of the great increase in imports and the large 
reduction by the existing law of tariff rates. There can be still 
further reductions, but they should be made in accordance with 
the facts as reported by the Tariff Board, after thorough in- 
quiry, and not in the haphazard, slipshod way that has been 
attempted by our Democratie friends. It does not follow that 
an article is cheaper to the consumer because of tariff reduc- 
tion. For instance, hides were put on the free list, but the 


‘| price increased. The duty on boots and shoes was lowered by 


the existing law, but prices increased; the duty on lumber was 
reduced, and the Government lost $1,250,000 in revenue, but 
there was no reduction in prices to consumers. Our Canadian 
friends pocketed that reduced tariff rate and charged the same, 
if not more, for their lumber than before the new law took 
effect. Printing paper and wood pulp coming from Canada were 
put on the free list, but there has been no reduction in price, 
and our Canadian friends continue to impose a duty of from 
10 to 25 per cent on the same class of articles when imported 
into that country from the United States. 
PRICES REDUCED UNDER A PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


If an industry is well established in the United States, with 
competition between home producers, the price for such an 
article is not only reduced but continues to fall to a point a 
little above the cost of production. The Democratic assertion 
that the duty is added to the price of an article does not rest 
on facts. When the duty on wire and nails was 2 cents per 
pound, such nails sold in the market at retail at 1.65; hand- 
saw files, on which the duty was 75 cents per dozen, sold 
at retail for 48 cents per dozen; bunting, on which the 
duty was 22 cents a yard, sold at retail for 20 cents; lead 
pencils, with a duty of 60 cents per gross, sold at retail 
for 45 cents; playing cards, with a duty of 50 cents a 
pack, sold for 19 cents; and calico, with a duty of 5 cents a 
yard, sold at from 3} to 5 cents. That illustrates the fact 
that the duty is not added to the price of an article, and the 
Tariff Board has reported the same fact in regard to the woolen 
schedule. It states, after a thorough investigation, that woolen 
goods sell in this country at very much less than would be 
charged if the duty were added to the price. 

In the metal bill, which the Democrats passed in the House 
without any report from the Tariff Board, and without taking 
the testimony of anyone, so far as the public knows, there is 
furnished a good illustration of their proposed method of tariff 
legislation. Machine tools, linotype machines, typewriting ma- 
chines, printing presses, sewing machines, and so forth, were 
put on the free list in that bill, but the raw materials out of 
which these highly finished articles are produced are made 
dutiable—from 10 to 25 per cent. In other words, the proposed 
law would discriminate against the. production of such articles 
in this country, because the foreign manufacturer could get 
his raw materials free and his labor at less than one-half the 
cost in the United States. It is self-evident that a manufac- 
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turer of this country could not continue to produce those 
articles under such conditions in competition with his foreign 
competitors. 

Of machine tools there are $40,000,000 worth produced in this 
country. At one time we were greatly in advance of any other 
nation in the production of such articles, but the patents have 
expired, and, as shown by Government investigation, foreign 
machine shops are equipped with the same kind of tools as 
those used in producing such articles in the United States. At 
one time it was said that the efficiency of labor in this country 
was greater than in Europe, but that theory is now exploded, 
and our manufacturers have no advantage over their European 
competitors. 

AMERICAN FACTORIES IN GREAT BRITAIN, 

The largest sewing-machine corporation in this country has a 
factory in Great Britain, where it employs several thousand 
men. There is no duty on sewing machines in that country, 
consequently if they can be produced at their factory in the 
United States at as low a cost as in Great Britain there would 
have been no object in establishing that factory in Glasgow. 
And that is true of many other things produced in Burope by 
American manufacturers. If our Democratic friends have their 
way, sewing machines will be on the free list, and they will 
cease to be produced in this country because of the lower cost 
in Europe and the low water transportation rates, with which 
manufacturers in this country could not compete. The same 
thing can be said of typewriting machines, printing presses, lino- 
type machines, and so forth. Such legislation Is not only dis- 
astrous to great industries in this country, employing many 
thousands of men, but it means ruin to other industries. This 
same metal bill puts hoops and bands of iron and steel in scrolls 
or long lengths on the dutiable list at 15 per cent ad valorem, 
but wher they are cut into shorter lengths, including cotton ties, 
they are to be admitted free. In other words, when more labor 
is expended on them they are to be admitted free, but when put 
up in long lengths they are to be dutiable. This is a discrimi- 
nation against the American laborer and manufacturer in favor 
of the foreign competitor. Again, bolts and nuts are dutiable, 
but when the nuts are imported separately they are to be free. 
Wire and wire rods are dutiable under that bill, but nails and 
spikes made from the rods are to be free of duty. 

In other words, our Democratic friends want to discriminate 
against the American producers so as to compel the nails and 
spikes to be manufactured in Europe. Beams, structural steel, 
and sheets are dutiable at 15 per cent, but when fabricated into 
various articles the same rate of duty is imposed. Of course, 
they would not be imported to be fabricated in this country at 
higher wage cost when that could be done in Europe or else- 
where without paying any higher rate of duty. In the same 
way, fabricated steel, punched and riveted, is to be admitted at 
the same rate of duty as plain steel coming from the mills. 
Barbed wire and wire for fencing is to be admitted free, but 
the pig iron, steel billets, »pen-hearth billets, chrome, ferre- 
manganese, ferrosilicon, lead, spelter, sulphuric and nitric avids, 
all of which are used in the production of barbed and other 
wire, are dutiable; in other words, the finished article is to be 
free, but the raw material out of which it has to be manu- 
factured is to be dutiable. Of course that would stop the manu- 
facture of such articles in the United States. Wire for fenc- 
ing” is a term that would practically include all wire, because 
of the great variety of wire used for that purpose. Zinc ore is 
put on the free list, which would close all of the western mines 
for the reason that wages in the zinc mines in Mexico and 
Spain are a mere fraction of the rates paid in Idaho, Utah, 
Colorado, and elsewhere in this country for similar work. 

STRIKING AT THE CUTLERY AND OTHER INDUSTRIES. 


The bill reduces the rates on cutlery, of which two-thirds of 
the quantity now consumed in this country is imported to such 
an extent as practically to destroy the industry in this country. 
The estimated increase in imports, as made by the Ways and 
Means Committee under their proposed reduced rate, would 
practically equal almost the quantity now produced in American 
factories, and therefore would necessarily close them unless 
wages could be reduced to the European level. Spikes, nails, 
and washers, which are put on the free list, and the raw ma- 
terials of which they are made are dutiable, and consumed 
largely by railroad corporations. They do not ask for any such 
legislation, and the purpose of our Democratie friends seems to 
be that of striking a hard blow at American workmen. 

Horseshoes are put on the free list, although the raw ma- 
terials would be dutiable and consumers would get no benefit 
from the closing up of American factories. The price charged 
now at retail for a horseshoe is a mere fraction of its cost, 
consequently the consumer would derive no benefit from putting 
this article on the free list. Electrical machinery is reduced 


greatly in duty, though the Westinghouse and General Electric 
Cos. now have factories in England and elsewhere. They 
have protested against this reduced rate, but that has no effect 
with our Democratic friends. 

There are 28,000 persons engaged in producing typewriting 
machines in this country, to whom $9.000,000 are paid in wages 
annually. The basic patents on these machines haye expired, 
and they are now copied in Germany and sold in South Amer- 
ica and elsewhere at prices with which the American producers 
can not compete. If placed on the free list, the production 
abroad would enormously increase and necessarily meet the 
demand for such articles in this country, unless our manu- 
facturers could reduce wages and produce at the low cost of 
their German competitors. Ferromanganese is a raw material 
used in the production of steel. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration, otherwise known as the Steel Trust, produces this 
article for its own use, but all other steel manufacturers have 
to import it. The Democratic metal bill more than doubles 
the duty on ferromanganese. to benefit no one except the Steel 
Trust and to make it harder for all other steel producers tv 
compete with that trust. But, on the other hand, on ferroalloys, 
which are made in this country, the duty is reduced by the 
Democratic bill. Such legislation for the benefit of this gi- 
gantie trust is inexplicable on any sane ground. In the same 
way the Democrats passed a sugar bill in the House. putting 
sugar on the free list, which would benefit the Sugar Trust 
and the cane-sugar refineries and destroy the beet-sugar in- 
dustry, which competes with the trust in this country. Then 
the Democrats put bone black, which the sugar refineries use, 
on the free list. It is made in this country, but owing to the 
low cost of production abroad, if put on the free list for the 
benefit of the Sugar Trust, its production in this country would 
cease. 

A blow was also struck at the lead-mining industry in this 
country, which is a great industry, giving employment to many 
thousands of men. The workers in this industry in the Western 
States average $3.50 a day, but in Mexico the pay is from 26 
to 78 cents a day, and in Spain from 30 to 50 cents a day. 
Canada pays a bounty on its lead production; but the Demo- 
crats apparently want to help all those foreign producers at 
the expense of the American workmen and manufacturers. 

TIN PLATES AND AUTOMOBILES. 

Tin plates, on which the Democrats propose to reduce the duty 
below the productive point, is another of the illustrations of 
the wonderful benefits that flow from a protective tariff. When 
it was proposed to start this industry in the United States the 
Democrats could hardly find words enough in the dictionary to 
express their contempt for the proposition. Even Grover Cleve- 
land, after he was reelected President, leveled his shafts of 
ridicule at this industry. But what has been the result? Be- 
fore the McKinley law was passed we were dependent on Wales 
for our tin plate. In 1891 we paid $35,746,920 to Great Britain 
for tin plates. Last year, 1911, we paid only $1,082,417, and 
then these tin plates were all used for coverings on goods ex- 
ported and a drawback of the duty was allowed. Last year 
we produced 800,000 tons of tin plates, valued at $52,000,000, 
and paid out in that industry over $27,000,000 in wages. ‘The 
price of tin plates averaged, from 1879 to 1891, $4.81 a box, 
The duty was imposed in 1891, and the price has gradually de- 
clined since, so that from 1909 to 1911 the average price was 
$3.38 a box, although block tin was 2 cents a pound higher, be- 
cause of its control by an English trust. If our market is 
opened to the “ dumping” process of the British manufacturers, 
the magnificent development of this industry will be stopped 
and foreigners will again get control of our market and prices 
will be advanced just as they were before we began the pro- 
duction of tin plates in this country, or wages will go down 
more than one-half. More satisfactory evidence of the beneficial 
effect of a protective tariff could not be found than in this tin- 
plate industry, and what has been accomplished has been in 
the face of the most bitter and determined opposition of the 
Democratic Party. 

The automobile industry is still another illustration. When 
the Dingley tariff was passed in 1897 this industry was not 
sufficiently developed to be mentioned. Hence, automobiles 
were imported under a general clause as manufactures of metal. 
The value of the products of this industry in 1899 was $4,- 
748,000 and in 1909, $194,722,000, an increase of 608 per cent in 
the annual value of new machines in 10 years. The increase 
has been at a more rapid pace since 1909, as the machines are 
used more and more for business purposes. The manufacture 
of automobiles began in Europe, and they were imported into 
this country to the extent of $4,000,000 worth a year at one 
time, but the industry has developed here to such an extent that 
we exported last year over $16,000,000 worth. This large ex- 
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portation is the result of the enormous development of the in- 
dustry, so that we produce a cheaper machine for general use 
than is produced in Europe. But our European competitors are 
rapidly adopting American improvements, and if aided by 
Democratic legislation will soon greatly increase their exports 


to this country. Foreign manufacturers have another advan- 
tage in that they can take out patents in the United States 
without producing their machines here, while the American 
manufacturers. to hold a patent in England or France anc else- 
where, must have their machines, for which they hold such 
patents, made in those countries. But with all these disadvan- 
tages the enormous growth of this industry under a protective 
tariff is the best possible evidence of the wisdom of maintaining 
that protection which our Democratic friends want to destroy. 
DEMOCRATS FOR FREE TRADE. 


Speaker Crark has declared himself in fayor of wiping out 
every vestige of a customhouse, and that is the Democratic doc- 
trine. As Henry Watterson has declared. The Democratic 
Party is a free-trade party or it is nothing.” The Democratic 
national convention declared that “protection is a fraud,” and 
further asserted that the Federal Government has no power 
to impose and collect tariff duties except for revenue only.” 
That is the Democratic doctrine, however much they may un- 
dertake to sugar coat it, and what it means is well illustrated 
in what took place under Cleveland's administration, when they 
took steps in the direction of carrying that doctrine into effect, 
and threw 3,000,000 men in the United States out of employ- 
ment and caused probably more loss than was produced by the 
Civil War. 

WONDERFUL DEVELOPMENT OF THE BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

The beet-sugar industry, like the tin-plate and various other 
industries, owes its existence to the tariff. Previous to the pas- 
sage of the McKinley tariff law there were only two . 
factories in operation in the United States, producing in 1 
some 2,600 tons of sugar. The development of this industry 
was stopped under the Democratic administration, but when the 
Dingley law was passed the industry began to develop rapidly. 
In 1911 604,800 short tons of beet sugar were produced, with a 
value of considerably over $50,000,000. Instead of sending that 
much to foreign countries to pay for sugar, we kept the money 
at home and paid it out largely for labor. In the words of 
Abraham Lincoln, “We had both the money and the sugar.” 
Secretary Wilson, of the Department of Agriculture, thinks that 
we should produce all of the sugar that we consume, and why not? 
The department has demonstrated conditions of soil and climate 
favorable to beet culture in an area of at least 274,000,000 acres, 
and it will only take one acre out of every two hundred of that 
total to produce all the sugar we now import from foreign 
sources. In the fiscal year of 1910 we paid $106,349,000 to 
foreign cointties for sugar. If that money were kept at home 
and paid to American farmers and workmen we would add 
vastly to the comfort of the Nation. The beet-sugar factories 
are scattered over 16 States and 1 Territory. Secretary Wil- 
son says that wherever factories have been successfully oper- 
ated the value of farm lands has risen very decidedly, as beet 
culture improves the land and educates the farmer. The op- 
eration of a factory leads to the investment of capital in many 
industries more or less related to beet-sugar production. The 
by-products, pulp and molasses, are fed to stock, and their use 
has largely increased the amount of live stock kept in most 
factory districts. The industry would have developed in a still 
greater degree except for the unfair opposition of the Sugar 
Trust. Beet sugar does not go through the trust refineries, as 
is the case with cane sugar, hence the warfare waged against 
the beet product. In 1897 there were 322,087 short tons of 
cane sugar produced in this country and only 42,040 of beet 
sugar, but last year there were several times as much of beet 
as of cane sugar. 

European countries, with the exception of England, have de- 
veloped the beet-sugar industry, so that Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, and other countries not only produce all they 
consume, but have large quantities for export. The United 
States has better land and more of it for producing beet sugar 
than any other nation, and it only needs continued protection to 
develop the industry here to the extent that we will not have 
to pay a dollar to any foreign country for sugar, and our farm- 
ers will be enormously benefited as well as everybody else. 
Under free trade in Great Britain, they not only have lost a 
large share of their refining industry, but they do not produce 
any beet sugar, although their land is well adapted to that 
purpose, as experiments have shown. Germany, under its pro- 
tective tariff, has made a tremendous success of its beet-sugar 
product. We have as productive land for beets as Germany, 


and a vast deal more of it, and all we need is the same pro- 
tection, relatively, as Germany has had, to cease our depend- 
ence on foreign countries for sugar. 

DEMOCRATS HELP THE SUGAR TRUST. 

There is another element of profit and that is that beet sugar 
makes impossible the perpetuation of the Sugar Trust. The 
sugar refineries have been carrying on a warfare over all the 
country against the beet product, and have been hiring men to 
get up petitions for the purpose of influencing Congress against 
the beet product. They have succeeded to the extent of getting 
a bill passed by the House of Representatives to put sugar on 
the free list, which would kill the beet-sugar industry, and place 
this country wholly under the influence of the refiners of cane 
sugar, but the people of the United States will surely not ap- 
prove by their votes in November such an outrageous injury to 
themselves as is proposed by the Democratic Party. 

With the development of the beet-sugar industry, the price 
of sugar in this country has declined, and when the American 
product comes on the market there is a lowering of rates by 
the cane refiners, who put up prices as soon as the beet product 
has disappeared, giving unmistakable proof of the value of the 
home production in keeping down prices. The average price of 
granulated sugar in 1890 was 6.27 cents a pound; in 1900 it 
was 5.32 cents; and in 1910, 4.97 cents. The Sugar Trust has 
absorbed a large part of the 20 per cent reduction made on 
Cuban sugar, under the reciprocity treaty, the consumers in 
this country not getting the benefit of the reduction. The 
trust buys the Louisiana product under similar conditions. As 
the producers in that State have to sell to the cane refiners in 
this country, they are at their mercy. The producers are com- 
pelled by contract to sell to the Sugar Trust as soon as their 
sugar is ready for market, at the New York price, less trans- 
portation cost to New York. As the trust has a refinery in 
New Orleans it pockets that transportation cost, and as it 
knows when the Louisiana and Texas product will be in the 
market, it can put down prices in New York temporarily and 
profit at the expense of the southern producers. They have 
been seeking to free themselves from trust exactions, and are 
just finding out how to do so. Last year, by the use of im- 
proved methods, sugar was produced at Adeline, La., ready for 
consumption without going through a trust refinery. The 
planters have taken steps to increase the production of such 
sugar, whereupon the trust seeks to extinguish their industry, 
and extraordinary as it is, the Democratic Party in this House 
has passed a bill to accomplish that end.. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE SOIL FROM BEET SUGAR. 

The improvement of the soil by the cultivation of beets is 
seen in every sugar-producing country. Germany, for instance, 
produced an average of 30 bushels of wheat to the acre in 
1909, as compared with 15 bushels in the United States. Oats, 
barley, rye, and so forth, all show a great difference in favor 
of Germany. There has been a marked increase in the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil in the United States devoted to beet- 
sugar cultivation. If the yield of the soil here were increased 
to the extent that is now shown in Germany, at existing prices, 
it would mean over a billion dollars more to American farmers, 
That is the way to reduce the cost of living, instead of increas- 
ing it by striking at the farmers, as the Democrats propose 
to do. 

The Agricultural Department reported 419 projects for new 
beet-sugar factories in 26 States, all of which, with the excep- 
tion of 64, have been temporarily abandoned because of the 
threatened destructive tariff legislation. If only 218 of the 
abandoned projects had materialized, this country would to-day 
be producing all the sugar it consumes, and we should have 
cheaper sugar at all seasons of the year. This shows what will 
be accomplished whenever an end has been put to this Demo- 
cratic attempt to destroy numerous industries by free-trade 
tariff legislation. Germany has paid in direct bounties to 
beet-sugar producers over $60,000,000 and in 20 years paid 
$290,000,000 in export bounties, and the Germans are proud of 
what they have accomplished. A report of the Agricultural De- 
partment shows that land in this country devoted to sugar-beet 
culture increased in value per acre in California $59, in Colo- 
rado $49, in Utah $89, in Oregon $24, in Michigan $10, in Ne- 
braska $18, and so on with other States, 

If sugar were put on the free list it would mean the remoyal 
of our countervailing duties, and then Russia, which pays 
heavy export bounties, could flood this market with bounty-paid 
sugar, crush out the home industry, or make us dependent on 
foreign producers or trusts. What that may lead to can be seen 
in the case of coffee. It was put on the free list and the for- 
eign producers, or syndicates, got the benefit. To-day we are 
paying $50,000,000 a year tribute to the capitalists who contro. 
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the coffee market and who have doubled the price of that prod- 
uct. If we had maintained the duty we would have had a 
weapon of defense. Now we are powerless. 

WHAT THE CENSUS RETURNS SHOW. 


The census returns of 1909 show that the product of the manu- 
facturing industries, for which returns were obtained in that 
year, aggregated in value $20,672,052,000, a gain of $5,878,159,000 
in five years, as compared with a gain of $3,386,976,000 for the 
preceding five years. No nation in the history of the world has 
ever shown such progress in the same length of time. In the 10 
years from 1890 to 1900, which included the four years under 
the Democratic administration of President Cleveland, the gain 
was only $3,631,963,860 as compared with $9,265,135,000 in the 
following 10 years under the Dingley law. But the latter gain 
was really greater, as governmental establishments were ex- 
cluded from the last census and included in the former one. 
This particularly small gain for the 10 years from 1890 to 1900 
shows the disastrous effect of tariff changes and tariff agita- 
tion, particularly when that is in the direction of destroying the 
industries of the country. The value of all the farms, including 
buildings and live stock, doubled between 1899 and 1909, their 
value aggregating nearly $40,000,000,000. There was an in- 
crease of 80 per cent in the expenditure for farm labor and an 
increase of 108.07 per cent in the average value ver acre of farm 
land alone. The farmers prosper along with the manufacturers, 
When the Jatter are depressed and workmen are out of employ- 
ment, there is less demand for farm products and prices are 
naturally lower. Hence a protective tariff is just as valuable to 
the farmers as to any other class of people. 

HOW FREE TRADE AFFECTS FARMING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

The effect of free trade on the farming industries is well illus- 
trated in the United Kingdom. The assessment of the land in 
Great Britain was in value nearly £60,000,000 sterling in the 
seventies and only £42,000,000 sterling in 1901, a loss of 
$90,000,000 in the value of farm land in something over 20 
years, instead of a large increase, as in the case of Germany 
and other protected European nations. In the United States 
farm values trebled in 10 years. There was an increase of 
only 5 per cent in farm wages in England in 10 years, not- 
withstanding a large decrease in the number of farm la- 
borers employed. The decline in the number of acres cultivated 
appears by the official returns to be continuous in the United 
Kingdom. The number of owners who cultivated their own 
land, never large, is also decreasing. In 1888 the returns show 
15.09 per cent of owner-farmed land and in 1905 only 13 per 
cent. There was an increase in 10 years of 77,212 uninhabited 
houses in England and Wales. In 1874 there were 13,178,412 
acres in Great Britain, excluding Ireland, returned as “ perma- 
nent pasture,” and in 1910 the returns show an increase of 
4,298,459 acres devoted to the same purposes; in other words, 
that much land has gone out of cultivation. It naturally fol- 
lows that there has been a large increase in the number of 
paupers, the total in Great Britain amounting to over 1,000,000, 
while Ireland has another 100,000, and this notwithstanding the 
large emigration, which aggregated nearly 400,000 in 1910. 

In Ireland the situation is still worse. With over 100,000 
births every year the population of that island was 345,426 
less in 1909 than in 1890. Notwithstanding the old-age com- 
pensation law in Great Britain and other measures to improve 
the condition of the poor, there were 152,477 more paupers in 
England and Wales in 1909 than in 1900, and 116,581 more in 
Scotland in 1910 than in 1900, but in Ireland there were 4,884 
less. The large emigration and decline in the population of 
that island probably accounts for that change. This is in strik- 
ing coutrast to the conditions in Germany and France, which 
have no advantages over the United Kingdom except from a 
protective tariff, and where the value of the land has greatly 
increased and the number of paupers decreased. 


FREE TRADERS WRONG NOW AS IN THE PAST. 


Free traders are no more nearly right now than they were a 
century ago. Adam Smith, the author of the Wealth of Na- 
tions and the British free-trade saint, wrote: 

Even the freest importation of foreign corn (wheat) could very little 
affect the interests of the farmers of Great Britain. They have nothing 
to fear from the freest importation. 

John Ramsay McCulloch, another British economist, said 
in 1842: N 

Is it not the extreme of childishness to suppone that the value of 
stock is to be seriously depressed and the breeders and graziers ruined 
* the proposed relaxation of restrictions on importations from abroad? 

e delusion in the case of corn (wheat) is quite as great as in the 
other case. 

Richard Cobden, in 1843, said: 


I have never been one who believed that the repeal of the corn laws 
(tarif acts) would throw an acre of land out of cultivation. I verily 


believe that if the principles of free trade were fairly carried into 
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effect they would give just as much stimulus to the demand for labor 
in the agricultural as in the manufacturing districts. 
Again, in 1844, Mr. Cobden said : 


So far from throwing. land out of use or injuring the cultivation of 
poorer soils, free trade in corn (wheat) is the very way to increase the 
production at home and stimulate the cultivation of poorer soils. We 
expect to have a great increase in production and consumption. 

Cobden secured free trade to the United Kingdom, and so far 
as agriculture is concerned the result is pretty well known. 
The Earl of Denbigh, writing for a book recently published, 
summarized some of the facts in these words: 


While there is no denying the boon of cheap food to the poor, we 
must not forget the price we have had to pay for it. The shrinking 
in the number of those employed in agriculture in England and Wales 
from 2,000,000 to less than half that number; the laying down to 
grass of some 4,500,000 acres that 50 years ago were cultivated: the 
steady transfer of workers from the country to the towns; and the 
deterioration of our national physique are all a part of ce aa paid 
by the nation. We formerly krew enough wheat for 24,000,000 people: 
we now 2 produce enongh for 4,500,000. In other words, only 
one in ten of our 45,000,000 people are fed by British-grown food. 

Since Germany adopted the protective tariff in 1879, not- 
withstanding her contracted area, emigration has almost ceased, 
and agriculture as well as other industries has made great 
advancement. No nation under protection has gone backward, 
and practically every nation of importance is protected by a 
tariff except the United Kingdom. The Fortnightly Review, 
published in London, in a recent issue said: 


The royal commission on agriculture, in its report published in 1897, 
estimated that the loss caused to Great Britain through the decay in 
its rural industries since 1874 amounted to £1,000,000,000 (about 
$5,000,000,000). In 1905 Sir Inglis Palgrave estimated that loss at 
£1,700,000,000 (about $8,500,000,000). and it is estimated to reach at 
this time £2,000,000,000 (about $10,000,000,000). To save an imagi- 
nary yi 5 on the loaf the free traders have destroyed capital suffi- 
cient to build and equip all the railways in the United States, and 
have driven more than 1,200,000 agricultural laborers and several 
hundred thousand farmers and their families, in all about 10,000,000 
people, into the slums of towns and over the sea. 

The United States has received a good share of those emi- 
grants and is glad of the fact, though sorry for their brethren 
who have suffered at home. This country does not want to 
inflict any loss, great or small, on its agricultural population 
by the adoption of a policy that has proved so disastrous 
wherever tried. While we do not want excessive protection, we 
want enough to save from disaster our farmers as well as our 
workmen and all other classes. x 


WAGES AND COST OF LIVING AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


The British Government has been investigating the wages 
paid and the cost of living in the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, Belgium, and the United States. It has employed 
expert and experienced men in doing that work. After spend- 
ing considerable time in this country the British commission 
reported that the average rate of wages in the United States 
was two and one-third times greater than in England, two and 
five-sixths times greater than in Germany, three and one- 
eighth times greater than in France, and three and three-fourths 
times grenter than in Belgium. 

The commission also reported that the average of hours was 
shorter in the United States than in Great Britain or elsewhere, 
and their conclusion was based on reports taken in the United 
States from employers, workmen, and others, without any re- 
gard to trades-unions, while in Great Britain only trades-union 
wages and hours of labor were taken into consideration. If 
the same method had been followed in this country the differ- 
ence in wages and in hours would have been much greater than 
that reported. The commission reported that in building trades 
in the United States the average hourly earnings rated at 273 
as compared with 100 in Great Britain. As to the cost of living, 
leaving out bakers’ bread and some other things which British 
workmen use almost aitogether and which American workmen 
do not use to any great extent, the difference in the cost of food 
did not vary much in either country, while it is conceded that 
Americans live much better and have better living accommoda- 
tions and are in much better condition generally. 

Notwithstanding these much higher wages and shorter hours, 
our Democratic friends want to make the American workmen 
compete with the British workers largely on a free-trade basis, 
which can only result in a reduction of wages in this country to 
the British level and in compelling our workmen to live in the 
same manner as the British report shows is done in that coun- 
try. The British commission in its report said: 

The money N of the workmen in the United States are manx 
times as great as in England and in Wales, and since there is no proof 
that employment is more intermittent in the United States, a much 

eater margin is available, even when allowance has been made for 
nereased expenditure in food and rent. 

The commission adntitted that the increased cost of living in 
this country is due to a higher standard than that prevailing in 
the United Kingdom. This British report on wages and cost of 
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living, while not as favorable to this country because of the 
trades-union standard alone considered in Great Britain, never- 
theless indisputably shows that American workmen can not 
compete with European workers without a protective tariff. 
EFFICIENCY OF LABOR IN THIS COUNTRY AND IN EUROPE. 

The Finance Committee of the Senate has recently taken the 
testimony of hundreds of manufacturers and others in regard to 
the cost of production in this country and the efficiency of labor 
as compared with European, and there was no variation in the 
statement that labor was just as efficient in Europe as in this 
country. That stands to reason. A very large proportion of 
workmen in the manufacturing industries in the United States 
are emigrants from Europe. A large percentage of them are not 
skilled workers, but the workers in those industries in Europe 
are trained and remain in the same industry for generations. 
For free traders to hold that American workmen are more 
efficient does not stand to reason. But our Democratic friends 
use that and all other flimsy pleas to remove the tariff on 
American products and admit similar products from Europe. 
They started in that direction at the last session of Congress 
and were only restrained because of a Republican President. 
But they have kept up the same destructive work at this ses- 
sion, and will continue to do so as long as they have power to 
legislate in that direction. Manufacturers have testified that 
their mills are running on short time or are closed because of 
the uncertainty of the future, and not until it is known that 
the Democrats will not elect the next President will full pros- 
perity be restored. It is a repetition of what took place when 
the Democrats were last in power and 3,000,000 workmen, 
according to Mr. Gompers, were thrown out of employment. 


BUSINESS DEPRESSION IN THIS COUNTRY AND “ BOOM ! TIMES IN EUROPE. 


Business in Europe has been enjoying what is known as a 
“boom” for the last two or three years. Manufacturers there 
have been unable to fill their orders promptly. This, with good 
prices, has had the effect of retarding exports to the United 
States, but under the tariff of 1909, which reduced duties very 
largely, there was an increase in imports for the 12 months 
ending last March of $362,946,919, as compared with the 
corresponding 12 months ending with March, 1909, under the 
old tariff law; and yet notwithstanding this enormous increase 
in imports, which means loss in wages and loss of employment 
to many thousands of American workmen, there is still this 
vigorous onslaught on the tariff by the free-trade Democrats. 

The “boom” times in Europe and the difficulty by manufac- 
turers there in many lines in supplying the demand promptly 
has aided our manufacturers in exporting their surplus prod- 
ucts. This surplus is much greater now than ever before, be 
cause of the lessened demand at home, owing to this Democratic 
tariff agitation. But when business in Europe is not as good 
as at present there will be a great effort on the part of the 
European manufacturers to export to this country, which will 
mean less demand abroad for our products. Hence we will 
suffer in greater imports and in lessened exports. Manufac- 
turers testified before the Senate Finance Committee that they 
were using every effort to sell goods abroad, even though they 
only got cost prices for them, in order to keep their mills going 
and their workmen employed. It is well understood that if a 
mill is running at its full capacity it can produce at a lower. 
cost than when running at much less than full capacity. The 
cost, except for raw material, is the same for producing $500,000 
worth of goods in a mill as when producing about one-half that 
amount. Hence if the part of the product not in demand in 
this country can be sold abroad at cost, then the remaining one- 
half can be sold for lower prices at home, because it cost less 
to produce it. That explains why many manufacturers are now 
exporting without profit. 


NEW YORK STATE MANUFACTURES. 


The value of the product of the New York State manufactures 
in 1909 was $3,369,490,000 as compared with $1,871,831,000 in 
1809. That enormous increase in value, which took place in 10 
years under the Dingley tariff law, was a greater increase in 
manufactures than that of any corresponding population in any 
country of the world for a similar period of time. The greatest 
industry in value in New York State is that of manufacturing 
clothing. The value of men’s clothing produced in factories in 
the State in 1909 was $266,075,000 as compared with $148,844,000 
in 1899. In the production of women’s clothing the total was 

72,518,000 in 1909, a gain of $165,626,000 in 10 years. In 
printing and publishing the value of the product in the last 
census year was $216,946,000, a gain of 898.875.000 in the 10 
years. In value of product those were the leading industries 
of the State, but many industries showed a still greater per- 
centage of increase in the 10 years. 

In the production of artificial flowers and feathers the value 
quadrupled in the 10 years; in corks, matting, and in corsets 


there was in each case a quadruplication of value. Automobiles 
increased from $456,000 in 1899 to $31,000,000 in 1909. Cordials 
and sirups increased in value oyer seven times, and dentists’ 
materials eight times. Emery and other abrasive materials 


increased from $74,000 to $2,561,000; iron and steel blast- 
furnace products from $5,046,000 to $26,621,000, and steel 
works and rolling-mill products from $8,813,000 to $39,531,000; 
photographic apparatus and materials, in round numbers, from 
$4,000,000 to nearly $19,000,000; wire from $194,000 to over 
$10,000,000; boots and shoes from $28,117,000 to $48,186,000, 
while many other industries in the State made like gains in 
that 10 years. For instance, hoisery and knit goods increased 
over $31,000,000 in the value of the product in the 10 years, 
reaching $67,130,000, while lumber and timber products showed 
a gain of over $20,000,000; wood pulp and paper, $22,000,000, and 
other paper goods, $6,000,000. Slaughtering and meat packing 
increased from $58,000,000 to $127,000,000. That will give some 
idea of what has been the growth of manufactures in the State 
of New York alone in 10 years, and every one of these indus- 
tries and many more benefited from the protective tariff. 

In the city of Oswego, the value of the product in 1899 was 
$7,487,000, and in 1909 it was $10,413,000, with an invested 
capital of $11,249,000, giving employment to 4,247 persons. The 
small industries are not taken into consideration in the last 
census returns, as. was the case in 1899. 

The city of Fulton had products to the value of $7,867,000 
in 1909, with an invested capital of $11,033,000, giving employ- 
ment to 3,014 persons. There was no separate return for Ful- 
ton in 1899, as it did not then have 10,000 inhabitants. 

Watertown, in my congressional district, had, in 1899, an in- 
vested capital of $7,938,000, and in 1909 of $18,662,000, and the 
value of its product was $6,888,000 in 1899 and $8,527,000 in 
1909, giving employment to 3,834 persons. 

HOW MANUFACTURES DEVELOP UNDER PROTECTION. 

There was a gain in the annual value of the automobiles 
produced in this country in five years of 729 per cent. In the 
same period, from 1904 to 1909, there was a gain of nearly 100 
per cent in the value of the beet sugar produced; 107 per cent 
in motor cycles and bicycles; 104 per cent in buttons; 138 per 
cent in cars produced by street-railroad companies; 140 per 
cent in cash registers and calculating machines; 111 per cent 
in cement; 136 per cent in supplies for dairymen, poultrymen. 
and apiaries; 104 per cent in food preparations; 101 per cent 
in watches; 103 per cent in rubber goods; 122 per cent in wire 
products, and so on, with the various other industries in the 
country, all bearing testimony to the wonderful effect of the 
tariff. 

The metal schedule in all its branches embraces an invested 
capital of $3,157,385.329 and gives employment to 1,171,824 
persons and distributes an annual wage payment of $662,109,- 
633. That is the schedule which the recent metal bill passed 
by our Democratic friends in the House would slaughter to 
an enormous extent. Under the existing tariff law duties in 
the metal schedule were reduced an average of about 50 per 
cent. In the first year under this law the imports in that 
schedule increased $17,400,000 in value. But not satisfied with 
that large increase in imports, which distributes such an 
enormous additional sum each year abroad, throwing thousands 
of workmen out of employment in this country, the Democrats 
propose a further and much greater cut in duties without se- 
curing any additional information and without waiting for a 
report from the Tariff Board, which was designed to gather 
all the facts in regard to an industry so that legislation affect- 
ing it can be conducted intelligently. 

The combined textile industry shows an increase in the value 
of the products of 68 per cent in 10 years, the value being 
$1,592.482,000 in 1909 as compared with $S8S86,883.000 in 1899. 
The number of persons employed increased 31 per cent and 
their salaries and wages 54 per cent. Cotton goods led in the 
value of product, reaching $629,699,000, exclusive of hosiery 
and knit goods, which were valued at $200,143.000, an increase 
of over 100 per cent in 10 years, The value of the woolen goods 
produced was $507,219.000; of silk goods. $196.475,000; and of 
cordage and twine and linen goods, $19,531,000. The increase 
in all these textiles under the operation of the Dingley tariff 
law was very great. but with the threat of Democratic tariff 
legislation many mills have closed and others are running on 
short time, while imports from Europe have increased. 

In the cotton industry the spindles in the South in operation 
increased enormously in the census period. the cotton consumed 
showing a gain of nearly 68 per cent as compared with a little 
over 12 per cent in New England and 23 per cent in all the other 
States. But the Democratic cotton bill, which was passed 
without any report from the Tariff Board and without any 
testimony gathered from manufacturers or anybody else, 
although justly vetoed by the President, did great harm to the 
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industry, and still has that effect, because no one can know 
until after the next election what may become of the industry 
in the future. 

In the same way the chemical bill passed by the House with- 
out any investigation or report from the Tariff Board, would 
further do injury by taxing indigo and other dyeing materials 
used in the industry and now on the free list and lowering 
rates on finished products. 

AD VALOREM AND SPECIFIC RATES. 

One of the peculiarities of the Democratic tariff legislation 
is the substitution of ad valorem for specific rates. Every im- 
portant country in the world has adopted specific rates, for the 
reason that they do not admit of fraud to any such extent as 
is possible under ad valorem rates. With an ad valorem rate 
the highest duty is imposed when prices are the highest and 
the lowest duty when the prices are the lowest. In that way 
when protection is needed the most, because of low prices 
abroad, there is the least afforded. Then foreign manufacturers 
consign their goods to their own agents in New York, and for 
that reason can make their invoices far below the real value 
and escape payment of the just duty, with a corresponding gain 
to themselves. Under specific rates that can not be done, as 
the rate is so much per yard or pound and does not admit of 
undervaluation in the same way. Many foreign houses manu- 
facture for sale only in the United States market, consequently 
there is no foreign market price for their goods, which makes 
it easy for them to undervalue and thus not only cheat the 
Government but gain an unfair advantage over their competi- 
tors in this market. Specific rates stop these frauds, relieve 
our courts of an enormous number of cases, facilitate prompt 
entry of goods, and are in every way advantageous, which ac- 
counts for the fact that France, Germany, and other countries 
have adopted such rates. Every Secretary of the Treasury 
with the exception of one has advocated specific rates. Secre- 
tary Manning, under President Cleveland, was a vigorous ad- 
vocate of specific rates, but Secretary Walker, in 1845, a 
southern cotton grower, who was vigorously opposed to protec- 
tion in any form, advocated ad valorem rates as an indirect way 
to end a protective tariff, and the southern Democrats, with the 
same object in view, are to-day following in the footsteps of 
Secretary Walker. 

GREAT BRITAIN FALLS BEHIND UNDER FREE TRADE. 


Not many years ago the United Kingdom produced more iron 
and steel than any other country in the world. Under a protec- 
tive tariff the United States long ago took the lead of the 
United Kingdom in production, and now Germany, under her 
protective tariff, has forged ahead of Great Britain both in 
production and in exports. In 1897 Great Britain exported 
3.318.000 tons of iron and steel products and Germany 768,000 
metric tons. In 1910 Great Britain exported 4,594,000 tons, while 
Germany exported 4,868,000. Germany does not have coal and 
other advantages equal to those of Great Britain for the pro- 
duction of iron and steel, but under her protective tariff she is 
rapidly going ahead of the United Kingdom, and is now taking 
the lead in supplying the world’s markets, though, of course, her 
production is far behind that of the United States. 

TRUSTS IN EUROPE, 


The trade of all the European countries is largely controlled 
by syndicates and cartels, though we would call them trusts in 
this country. In that way Germany pays bounties for exports; 
that is, these trusts do so, and there are international agree- 
ments including producers in England, France, Belgium, and 
other European countries by which prices and exports are reg- 
ulated. The Tariff Board in its report on the German chemical 
industry says: 


The German chemical industry knows practically no competition be- 
tween individual establishments. The elimination of competition and 
the general 3 toward combination observable in all industrial 
countries, but especially pronounced in Germany, has in that country 
gone further in the chemical and allied industries than in any other 
manufacture. This has been accomplished by the formation of “ syn- 
dicates,” “ cartels,” “selling associations,” and to a lesser degree by 
the absorption of or amalgamation with rival concerns, formed secretly 
or openly, for the purpose of controlling output and prices. The law 
puts no obstacle in the ya of such consolidation, and in several in- 
stances governmental agencies operating large chemical establishments 
form a party to the agreements. The potash syndicate, in which several 
States of the Empire participate, amounts to a virtual monopoly. Prac- 
tically all of the 1 Bienen manufactures of the chemical industries 
and many products of lesser importance are under some form of syn- 
dicate control as to production, 
division of territory. Quite a num 
by agreements of some kind to international 
which is to control the International markets. 


The Tariff Board, reporting on the same subject in regard to 
the United Kingdom, says: 


The tendency to eliminate competition that is seen in Germany is dis- 
played for identical reasons In the United Kingdom. The United Alkali 
Co., for example, is a consolidation of some forty-odd individual estab- 
lishments engaged in the manufacture of not only alkalies, but of 


rices, supply of raw materials, or 
r of these organizations are bound 
“cartels,” the object of 


chemicals of various kinds, managed by a single agency. It has, in 
another form, a nominal competitor which also controls a number of 
corporations. Other combinations with a national or international 
scope are known to exist. 

Speaking of the industry in France, the Tariff Board reports: 


The general tendency toward concentration is unmistakable. It is 
known that certain branches of French chemical manufactures are 
‘fairly consolidated as to their management and ownership. 

The board then goes on to tell of one corporation that oper- 
ates 17 establishments in France alone. And it adds that— 
of corporations engaged in the manufacture of chemicals, if not 


as extensively as one mentioned, but yet doing an enormous 
ness, several others are mentioned by Prof. Witt. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUSTS. 

International trusts exist for the control of iron and steel 
products in Europe, and there are numbers of such organiza- 
tions in free-trade United Kingdom. To destroy the protection 
to American producers and open our markets to those foreign 
trusts simply means to give them control, which, when once 
obtained, will result in higher prices in this country, the same 
as took place when tin plate was admitted at a revenue duty, 
and the same as now exists with coffee, which is on the free list, 
indigo, and many other products. ‘There is nothing more clear 
than the fact that the tariff does not build up the trusts. The 
greatest trust in this or any other country—the Standard Oil 
trust—was built up with its product on the free list, and the 
United States Steel Corporation and the Sugar Trust care noth- 
ing for the protective tariff. The Sugar Trust has been working 
to have the tariff on sugar repealed in order that it can have 
more effective control of the American market. 


COMPETITION FROM CHINA AND JAPAN. 


China and Japan are developing manufactures, particularly 
the latter country, which has a protective tariff. China has 
large iron and steel works, and when that country is in a set- 
tled condition, so as to invite foreign capital, the production of 
iron and steel will increase enormously. Wages are only one- 
fourteenth part in China those paid in the same industries in 
the United States. China has all the raw material, and when 
once fully started in this manufacture the United States can 
not compete and does not do so now in pig iron on the Pacific 
coast. When the Panama Canal is open, so as to afford better 
transportation to the eastern coast, Chinese iron and other 
products. will find entrance into those markets also. 

Japanese products are coming into this country in increasing 
quantities. A Japanese manufacturer of flies for fishing is sell- 
ing them in this country for 45 cents a gross, although it costs 
seven times that amount to produce them in this country. But 
if our Democratic friends have their way and destroy the pro- 
tective tariff, our doors will be opened to Chinese and Japanese 
products, although our Democratic friends pretend to be in 
favor of excluding Chinese and Japanese laborers. Japan in- 
creased her production of pig iron in 1910 50 per cent above 
the average of the previous 10 years: The imports of iron and 
steel on the Pacific coast increased 153 per cent in 1911 under 
the reduced rates of the new law. But under the proposed 
Democratic bill they would be much greater and reach farther 
into the interior than is the case now. 


COST OF LIVING INCREASING IN GREAT BRITAIN—-WAGES STATIONARY. 


Bonar Law, the conservative leader in the British Parliament, 
in a recent speech stated that the cost of living was steadily 
rising in the United Kingdom, while wages were stationary and 
emigration was increasing. He said that the English Govern- 
ment returns showed a great increase in wealth in 10 years, 
but the condition of the working classes had deteriorated. He 
declared that more English capital had gone abroad in 5 years | 
than in the preceding 20 years. A British Government commis- 
sion reported about the chronic unemployment in that country, 
which was only relieved by emigration, and yet we have n great 
party in this country anxious to imitate the British revenue 
system, which results in such a disastrous condition for that 
country. 

The London Times not long ago printed a census of wages, 
hours of labor, and so forth, of railroad workers in the United 
Kingdom, showing that one-third of the whole number em- 
ployed received $5 or less a week; 107,000 received from $5 to 
$7.50 a week, and only 78,000 received more than $7.50 a week. 
Contrast that with the pay of railroad workers in this country, 
and some idea may be gained of what the Democrats are in- 
viting by exposing our labor to the competition of that in free- 
trade Great Britain. It was stated recently in the House of 
Commons that the purchasing power of a sovereign (the equiva- 
lent of 20 shillings) is now only equal to 17 shillings 10 years 
ago. This will show how the cost of living is increasing in 
Great Britain, and according to the London Times there has 
been an enormous increase in the last five years; and yet we are 
asked to imitate the British system. 
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PROPOSED TARIFF WOULD BRING RUIN TO PORTO RICO AND HAWAII. 


One of the unfortunate features of this free-trade legislation 
is its effect on Porto Rico, Hawaii, and other of our insular 
possessions. With sugar on the free list, Hawaii would soon 
be bankrupt. We have prevented the islands from employing 
Chinese labor, as was formerly done, and according to the testi- 
mony of the manager of one of the largest sugar plantations 
there it costs them now 3.29 cents a pound to land sugar in 
New York, whereas the cost before annexation was 2.15 cents. 
With sugar on the free list, Hawaii could produce yery Little, 
unless we permitted it to import Chinese labor, as it did before 
annexation. Porto Rico would be ruined in the same way, 
sugar being its greatest crop and its coffee crop being sold in 
Cuba, which market it would lose with sugar on the free list. 
It could not compete with the labor of Java and other such 
sugar-producing countries, 

SLAUGHTER OF THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 

The most extraordinary piece of tariff legislation is that in 
relation to chemicals. The bill that passed the House, while 
reducing the duty on finished products put vast millions of dol- 
lars worth of raw materials now admitted free on the dutiable 
list. To call such a bill one “to encourage the industries of 
the United States” is worse than preposterous. In some cases 
efforts have been made to help minor southern industries, 
for instance, by putting a duty on resin (rosip), now on the 
free list, and which is used by soap manufacturers. It is a 
residue from the distillation of turpentine. Turpentine is on 
the free list, but this resin, the sale of which is controlled by 
the Standard Oil Co., is put on the dutiable list. That would 
affect every man who uses laundry soap, but it would help the 
Standard Oil Co., and that seems to be one aim of this Demo- 
cratic tariff legislation. Coconut oil, palm oil, soja-bean oil, 
palm-kernel oil, bergamot, and various other ingredients neces- 
sary in the manufacture of soap are taken from the free list 
and made dutiable. The additional cost of soap by such duty 
would amount to 21 cents a box. Every cake of soap would 
have to be sold at an additional cent, or, as a manufacturer 
says, the size of the cake reduced. And yet this bill is alleged 
to be in the interest of the workingman. Alizarin and an- 
thracene, and dyes derived from the same, including indigo, 
are taken from the free list and made dutiable. They are not 
made in this country and have been on the free list for a long 
period of time. They are used in the production of denims, 
from which shirts and overalls are made, chambrays for dresses 
and aprons, and cheviots and ginghams, from all of which 
the greater part of the clothing of the working people is made; 
and putting these dyes on the dutiable list would add, manu- 
facturers say, about 74 per cent to the cost of such articles, 
This would be a serious blow to the cotton industry, but that 
is the method taken by our Democratic friends to build up the 
industries of the United States. 

GERMANY FORGES TO THE FRONT. 


Germany takes the lead of all nations in the production of 
chemicals. although Great Britain was formerly far ahead of 
any other country. But under a protective tariff, established in 
1879, Germany has gone to the front, and with relatively similar 
protection the United States would easily lead Germany, but 
our Democratic friends propose to destroy the industry in this 
country and make us more dependent than ever on Germany and 
other countries for a large proportion of the chemicals we use. 
As an example of this wonderful legislation, caffeine is made 
dutiable at the rate of 23.80 per cent on the present price of 
the article, but tea waste, tea siftings, etc., the otherwise worth- 
less raw material, now on the free list, is made dutiable at about 
40 per cent of its actual value, or nearly double the duty on the 
finished product. That would, of course, utterly destroy the 
caffeine industry in this country. $ 

Dextrines are made dutiable at three-fourths of a cent a 
pound, but potat. starch, from which dextrines are made, is to 
be dutiable at 14 cents a pound, or twice as much duty on the 
raw material as on the finished product. The concentrated 
product, made from sulphide of sodium, is made dutiable at 
one-fourth of a cent a pound, but the sulphide of sodium crys- 
tals, from which that product is made, is dutiable at the same 
rate, making the duty on the raw material as much as on the 
finished product. That is a sample of Democratic legislation. 
Several hundred articles are taken from the free list and made 
dutiable, in every case interfering with the production of manu- 
factured articles in this country. We now import $6,000,000 
worth of coal-tar dyes. This country is better supplied with 
the raw material for the production of coal-tar products than 
any other nation, but such of the raw material as we do not 
have is now on the free list, still we produce only $1,500,000 
worth of the coal-tar products consumed in this country. Our 
Democratic friends are going te encourage the industry by tak- 


ing all the raw material not found in this country from the free 
list and make it dutiable and then reducing the duty on the 
finished product. That is the Democratic method of helping 
American industries. In several cases this chemical bill puts a 
higher duty on the raw material than on the finished product. 
As these foreign products are largely in the control of trusts, 
the opening of the American markets to them by destroying the 
protection to the home producer is a crime of such magnitude, 
for it can hardly be called less than a crime, as to call for the 
most severe condemnation that could be yttered against it. 

Germany exported over $189,000,000 worth of chemicals and 
allied products in 1910, as compared with $84,588,644 in the 
United States. But one-third of our exports were cottonseed 
oil, fats, and other such things which might better be classified 
somewhere else than in the chemical schedule. The American 
market is the most valuable in the world, and ought to be pre- 
served for our own people. But we are under disadvantages 
now, and they will be enormously increased should such a 
oe measure as that of the Democratic tariff bill become 
a law. 

PRICES WOULD BE INCREASED. 

The only excuse put forward for destroying our industries 
is that consumers will be able to get things cheaper, but ex- 
perience shows that to be without foundation. Putting things 
on the free list, such as coffee, for instance, instead of resulting 
in lower prices has caused much higher rates. Home com- 
petition is the best way to reduce the cost of any article, as 
experience shows. Opening the door to foreign trusts and 
manufacturers for “dumping” purposes may result in cheaper 
articles at first, but in the long run prices will be higher. For 
instance, we have heard a great deal about the high cost of 
steel rails in the United States. Whether or not they are too 
high in price is a question I will not go into, but responsible 
testimony before the Senate Finance Committee shows that the 
average price of steel rails in the United States for the last 
10 years has been lower than in Europe, and that our railroads 
have paid less for their steel rails than European roads paid. 
That is the result of a steady price in this country as com- 
pared with the fiuctuating price abroad, which rates we would 
be subject to except for the protective tariff. And the same 
thing holds true of other products. What this thoughtless 
tariff tinkering means may be gathered from the fact that in 
the cotton bill, which the President vetoed and which affected 
an industry in which 1.713 mills are engaged in the United 
States, little change wat made in the rates on low-cost goods, 
in some cases increasing the duty, because such goods are 
chiefly made in the South, while on the best class of goods, 
where rates should be the highest and which are produced in 
the North, an average cut of 50 per cent was made. 

The duties on the tanning extracts. linings, bindings, and other 
articles going into a shoe, except uppers or vamps, were re- 
tained in the Democratic bill, but the finished article was put 
on the free list. That is the way the Democrats treated an 
industry producing $512,000,000 worth of footwear in 1909. 
Under a clause in the cotton bill the duty on alcohol, in the 
form of preservatives (brandied peaches, and so forth) was 
placed at 10 cents a gallon, while the domestic producer would 
be required to pay $1.20 a gallon internal-revenue tax. The 
American producers of drugs, perfumes, foods, biological speci- 
mens, and so forth, in which large quantities of aleohol as a 
preservative are necessary, would have been driven out of busi- 
ness by that measure had not the President saved them by a veto. 
That merely illustrates the haphazard method of legislation on 
the tariff followed by the Democrats. We had a similar ex- 
perience under their law of 1894, which threw 3,000,000 work- 
men out of employment. But that Wilson bill was more con- 
siderate of the cotton, woolen, and other manufacturing indus- 
tries than the Democratic legislation of this Congress, and yet 
we do not forget the calamitous effect of the Wilson bill. 

A QUESTION OF LABOR, À 
It is really a question of labor, as the Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, 
a distinguished New York Democrat, stated in Congress in the 
following words: ` 


The value of any manufacture is made up entirely of the wages paid 
to the producer. Coa! and iron in the mines cost nothing. ‘They are 
free gifts of God. But they are excavated by the pick and shovel of 
the workingman; by him they are wheeled. carted, boarded to market; 
by the workingman they are carried to the mill; by the workingman 
the furnace is heated and charged; by him the iron is puddled. rolled, 
put up in market, carried thereto and sold. It is labor that constitutes 
every addition to the value of the article, and it is the man who fur- 
nishes that labor who. should enjoy the fruits thereof. 


But it is proposed to reb him of those fruits by Democratic 
tariff legislation. Wages in the South Atlantic group of States 
are 40 per cent below the average in the United States, and yet 
that is where this great pressure comes from for free-trade 
legislation. 
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Homestead Lands in Oregon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 


OF OREGON, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 1, 1912. 


Mr. LAFFERTY said: 

Mr. Sreaxer: Believing that the passage of the three-year 
homestead bill, which recently became a law, will arouse new 
interest in the remaining public lands that are worth settling 
upon I have prepared from the General Land Office records the 
following table, which shows by counties the amount of lands 
still subject to homestead entry in Oregon. 


Lands subject to entry. 
COUNTIES. Acres. 
a te A E Ey E A VEA ENE 427, 180 
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$ 15, 959, 377 
BUT 2,000 CLAIMS LEFT IN WESTERN OREGON. 

It will be seen from the foregoing table that nearly all of the 
vacant public lands in Oregon, which constitute a little more 
than one-fourth of the State’s area, are situated east of the 
summit of the Cascade Mountain Range, or, in other words, in 
what is known as eastern Oregon, and over two-thirds of that 
vast amount of vacant land is located in the three counties of 
Harney, Lake, and Malheur. In western Oregon it will be ob- 
served that only 350,000 acres remain subject to entry, or about 
2,000 claims of 160 acres each. 

EASTERN OREGON HAS 50,000 CLAIMS VACANT. 


The 15,600,000 acres of vacant public lands in eastern Oregon 
would furnish 320-aere homesteads for 50,000 entrymen. Nearly 
all of these eastern Oregon lands are subject to entry under the 
enlarged-homestead act, which permits a claim of 320 acres. 
The exact location of the vacant lands in any given township 
may be ascertained by procuring a blue-print map of that town- 
ship from some abstractor having access to the local land office 
records and who brings his blue prints down to date each 
day as the lands are entered. The short residence period of 
three years will hereafter apply to all homesteads alike, whether 
of 160 acres in western Oregon or 320 acres in easteru Oregon, 
and the law expressly provides that the entryman and his 
family may be absent from the land five months out of each 
year. This latter provision will make it much easier to acquire 
a homestead in the future than it has been in the past. When 
final proof is made, at the end of three years, no money is paid 
to the Government for the land. The only cash paid the Gov- 
ernment is the local land office fees, amounting to about $16 at 
date of entry and not more than that at the date of final proof. 
After the entryman has lived on a homestead of 160 acres or 
less continuously for 14 months he may make a sort of prema- 
ture proof, called a commutation proof, and by paying the Gov- 
ernment $1.25 per acre receive his patent upon that proof. The 
commutation law does not apply to 320-acre homesteads. 


| per year for three years, when he may acquire his patent. 
sides, a desert-land entryman pays the Government $1.25 an acre 
for his land. The homestead entryman is not required to irri- 


HOMESTEAD LAW BEST FOR POOR MAN. 


Some of the semiarid lands of eastern Oregon may be taken 
either under the desert-land act, in tracts of 320 acres, or under 
the homestead act, in tracts of the same size. The only differ- 
ence is that in the case of the desert claim the entryman is not 
required to live on the land, but he is required to irrigate most 
of it and to expend the equivalent of $1 per acre on the 3 


gate at all, as his drytand farming will answer the requirements 
of the homestead law, coupled with his residence. A married 
woman may take a desert claim of 320 acres. 

No person, however, can take both a desert claim of 320 
acres and a homestead, because there is a law which limits to 
320 acres the total amount of public land that any one person 
may acquire. Some of the 15,959,377 acres of unreserved pub- 
lic lands in Oregon have timber upon them, but even in such 
cases a poor man would better take them under the homestead 
law. The old timber-and-stone act, under which people used to 
buy timber claims from the Government at $2.50 per acre, with- 
out any residence or improvements, is still a law, but it has been 
so changed by construction of the Interior Department that it 
is no longer of any use to a poor man seeking to acquire a tract 
of public land. Under existing regulations the department ap- 
praises all claims applied for under the timber-and-stone act 
and requires the applicant to pay the full market value of the 
claim. There is nothing in that for the entryman, because he 
could buy all the timberland he desires from private owners 
on those terms. Therefore the homestead law is the law for 
the poor man. 


ALL VACANT NONMINERAL LANDS SUBJECT TO HOMESTEAD ENTRY. 


It should be remembered that every acre of nonmineral public 
land that remains vacant and unreserved may be taken up un- 
der the homestead lak. A homestead may be taken on desert 
land. A homestead may be taken on the heaviest timberland 
that can be imagined. All that is required in either case is 
that the entryman shall reside upon and improve the claim and 
cultivate a reasonable portion of the same for the period re- 
quired by law. Some people have the erroneous idea that a 
homestead can not be taken on timberland. This error grew 
out of the fact that an entryman under the old timber-and 
stone act was required to swear that his claim was chiefly valu- 
able for timber and unfit for agriculture. But the opposite of 
that proposition is not true. The homestead entryman is not 
required to swear that his claim is not valuable for timber or 
that it is chiefly valuable for agriculture. He is simply required 
to prove that he has made it his home for the required period 
and has improved and cultivated the same. 


RAILROAD LANDS FOR SETTLERS. 


I am now confident that the Oregon & California Railroad Co. 
will be forced by the pending suits to open up to settlement the 
2,300,000 acres of unsold railroad-grant lands in western Oregon. 
That will make available 15,000 additional tracts of 160 acres 
each in the best part of the State. 

The law making the grant to the railroad company reads 
that the company shall sell the lands to actual settlers only, in 
quantities not greater than 160 acres to any one settler and 
for prices not exceeding $2.50 per acre. That law has never 
been amended or repealed. According to my interpretation of 
that law, it gives to any citizen who so desires the right to go 
upon the lands and pick out a claim not exceeding a quarter 
section and to settle upon it without let or hindrance from the 
railroad company. It then becomes the duty of the settler to 
pay the railroad company (Oregon & California Railroad Co., 
by name), which has its offices in the Wells-Fargo Building, 
Portland, Oreg., the sum of $2.50 per acre for the land settled 
upon, and it becomes the duty of the company to accept the 
money and give the settler a deed. When the company refuses, 
the settler has done all he is required to do, and no lawful 
power can put him off the land. Of course, the settler would 
have to make his payment of the $2.50 per acre at any later 
date that it might be demanded, but he would not have to va- 
cate while the company was making up its mind whether it 
would accept or not. A few settlers are now on the railroad 
lands. They have defied the railroad company to put them 
off. The railroad company will not attempt to do so, because 
a suit of ejectment against a settler would bring up before 
the court for immediate decision the very question that the 
company is trying to stave off as long as possible, to wit, 
whether a settler has the right to take the law to mean what 
it says. 
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HON. ADAM B. LITTLEPAGE, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 1, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 23635) to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, approved 
March 7, 1911.“ 

Mr. LITTLEPAGH said: 

Mr. Speaker: I believe that a man should be as honest in 
polities as he is in business, and when he becomes a public 
servant by the suffrage of his people he should at all times look 
after, to the very best of his skill and ability, those things which 
will prove beneficial as well as pleasing to the people by whom 
he is elected to fill the exalted position of membership in the 
American Congress. 

It is an honor to any man to serve a people as their repre- 
sentative and public servant here in this great body of men, 
and to speak in this presence is not only an important but a 
very sacred privilege. The truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth should be uttered here. 

What a wonderful influence for good the whole membership 
of this Congress can exert in behalf of our entire country 
and the great masses of our 92,000,000 people; and when [ 
think of my earlier environments of life and realize, as I think 
I do, the wants of the people of my district as well as the people 
in other districts in this “land of the free and home of the 
brave,” I have felt at all times since my election that I did not 
have one idle moment to spare, and every moment of my time, 
as long as I could struggle mentally as well as physically to 
render myself a faithful public servant, I should not lose a 
moment or opportunity to render proud the people who sent me 
here, in compensating them, if I can, by my services for the 
very great honor they have conferred upon me, and which I 
shall feel grateful for as long as life lasts. 

There are three great classes of business and avenues to 
business developments that are traversed by the ambition of 
men; one channel by the wealthier element of the country, men 
who, it is said, do and accomplish things, and are seeing to it 
every minute that their own nests in life are being feathered ; 
that wherever they place a dollar they try to get two back, 
whether it is in the development of territory, mineral interests, 
railroads, shipbuilding, banking, merchandising; and it seems in 
recent years this element of our people, not being able to live 
upon each other, because they are practically all investors alike, 
have all commenced to live on the middle classes that travel 
and exist in another avenue or sphere in life, and through the 
middle classes reach the struggling or wage-earning classes of 
the country, until both the wealthier and the middle classes in 
life are to-day living upon the brawn and sweat of the toilers 
of this land. And, in my judgment, this class constitutes the 
most deserving of all the classes, as you find among them less 
business deception and a more commendable disposition to help 
one another. The Army saves the Republic, the Empire, the 
Kingdom from invasion by a foreign foe; guarantees and pro- 
tects the liberties of the people; so it is with the toiling 
masses—by their services, by their labor, their earning capacity 
they ure to-day supporting the middle class, who is doing, as 
it were, a commission business, buying from the rich, selling 
to the poor at a profit, and also enabling the rich to become 
richer; and the rich men of this land have so systematically 
enthralled the opportunities of the toiling masses to exist that 
they have them all over this land in a state of almost complete 
subjugation, so far as social conditions are concerned. 

God Almighty never intended one man to domineer over 
another, nor one set of men to domineer over another set. I 
would not array, if I could—and I have never tried to do so in 
my life—one class of our people against another,-nor would I 
have my utterances on this occasion so construed. I would like 
to see business men—and every man is a business man who tries 
to make a living in life, pays his debts, and is honest in his 
undertakings—get closer together and love each other more; 
but I want to demonstrate, if I can, the necessity upon the part 
of this Congress to reach out the friendly hand of effective legis- 
lative enactment to so protect the toiling masses of this country 
as against the encroachment of the rich, the powerful, and in 
some instances the unscrupulous, as to keep them from destroy- 
ing the opportunities of poor men to make a living and become 
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independent in life, educate their children, and Jay up a compe- 
tency for after life. 

According to the trend of affairs in recent years in this Re- 
public it is becoming harder for poor men to live every year and 
every day of the year. The tide is drifting, and they are drift- 
ing with it; their destiny they know not. 

Bankers have the right to organize for the promotion of their 
own interests, and they have organized; lawyers have the right 
to organize local bar associations, and they have so organized, 
and then they have organized a national bar association; minis- 
ters have done likewise; merchants have done likewise; doctors 
have organized; railroads have organized; steamship companies 
have organized; canal companies have organized; coal compa- 
nies have organized; governments have organized; armies have 
organized—all for the protection of those engaged in the or- 
ganization. This is an era of organization. 

If all these things be true, why have not the toiling masses 
of this Republic the right to organize? And who is the man 
to challenge that right? To organize for their own protection; 
organize that their condition in life may be improved and their 
opportunities to make a living may be better; that their wives 
and children may, through them, obtain just a little better liv- 
ing. And it is in relation to the toiling men, the poor, struggling 
masses of this Republic that I want to take up as my theme 
in this discussion. 

Twenty years ago it was very rare indeed that we heard of 
injunctions being issued by Federal courts in labor contro- 
versies. Ten years ago there were not so many; but within the 
past 10 years there is hardly a Federal court in the land but 
there is one case after another now instituted by the powerful 
against the weak—instituted to carry out and perfect the plan 
of subjugation; instituted by those who use the Government's 
power and influence to browbeat, maltreat, and humiliate the 
weaker men in life; instituted that some one may laugh at 
another’s misfortune; instituted that the rich may become 
richer and the poor grow poorer, until the time has come in this 
Republic when, in my judgment, unless some fair and reasonable 
Federal legislation is enacted—and I think this is a Congress 
that is obligated to so enact a Federal statute to control and 
to prescribe the manner in which, as well as the grounds upon 
which injunctions in labor controversies may be obtained and 
awarded—that it will not be long until this Republic, in my 
judgment, will be following rapidly in the footsteps of the 
French Revolution. Men will spill their blood for those whom 
they love, and it has been demonstrated to the world quite re- 
ary that American manhood can and will die that others may 

ve. 

Now, I want my position to be perfectly understood by em- 
ployers and employees of this country. They each have rights. 
The employer has a perfect right to control his own property 
and manage his own property in any manner most suitable to 
him so long as the management of his own property does not 
infringe upon the rights of others. 

If railroad companies, timber companies, coal companies, or 
other companies desire to do so, they have the right to spend 
their money as they will or please. They have a legal right to 
employ whom they please; they have the legal right to employ 
an army of guards, if they so desire, for the protection of their 
property, but I challenge the right of any concern to employ 
armed guards for the purpose of intimidating employees of the 
company employing the guards. 

What does government by injunction mean? We hear of it 
on every hand when clashes come between capital and labor. 
When did the expression “Government by injunction” first 
arise in this country, and what does it signify? Every lawyer 
understands perfectly that if one man or a set of men or hun- 
dreds of men, who have no legal right to go upon private prop- 
erty, if they undertake to go upon it, they can be enjoined. 
That is one of the functions of the injunction remedy. If a 
man undertakes to do an act which is within itself lawful, and 
then rescinds that act when once it is completed with another, 
and which rescission works a hardship and irreparable injury 
to one of the contracting parties, and there is no other udequate 
remedy at law, the necessity for the writ of injunction becomes 
imperative. 

I would not, therefore, if I could nor would any other public 
official who has at heart the best interests of his country and 
who desires to see the rights of any persons, whether involved 
in litigation or not, preserved—advocate the suppression of 
the important injunction remedy; nor is it the sense of the 
persons who lately have been most affected by an application 
of the injunction remedy that the writ itself should be abro- 
gated. It is only the manner in which the injunction remedy 
has been resorted to and applied which has caused such wide- 
spread discussion of the writ and remedy itself, and because, 
as I conceive, the many instances in which the power of this 
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writ has been unnecessarily, if not recklessly, invoked in con- 
troversies between capital and labor, and in practically all in- 
stances against the toilers, which has contributed more than 
anything else to the sertiment which has recently sprung up 
in this country relative to the recall of the judges in the per- 
formance of those public functions, it is being so vehemently 
asserted all over the country, as well as here in Washington, 
in a now celebrated but unsettled case that has contributed, 
at least in part, to the spread of socialism throughout the 
country. 

No good citizen would, if he could, authorize the invasion in 
point of public sentiment to the extent of wanting to cripple or 
render at least ineffective the judiciary department and sys- 
tem of our Government, which is above all the most important, 
as it deals with life, liberty, and property, as well as the pursuit 
of happiness; but it is urged all over the country that in many 
instances judges are appointed as the result of political influ- 
ence or personal favoritism, and in many instances such judges, 
who, because of their environments during their lives as prac- 
titioners, naturally lean, though it may be inadvertently so, 
to the side of the rich and powerful as against the poor and 
lowly, which naturally gives to the corporations the whip handle 
in dealing with labor controversies within the jurisdiction of 
such a judge. 

Within such a jurisdiction the corporation files its bill, alleg- 
ing that Richard Roe and John Doe and perhaps 500 other 
defendants whose names may not be known to the relator, 
which bill is usually sworn to by some willing witness, if not 
handy tool, and in which bill the allegations are made such 
that it gives a chancellor or court of equity jurisdiction, and 
the necessity arises for the issuance of restraining orders in- 
hibiting and restraining the defendants named and all others 
from in anywise trespassing upon the relator’s property, or in- 
terfering with the relator’s employees, or from meeting upon 
the relator’s property, or in close proximity thereto, and pro- 
hibiting the defendants from doing the things alleged in 
the bill, out of which may grow irreparable injury, and so 
forth. 

The clerk of the court, as required by law, being directed by 
temporary decree of the judge, makes copies of the order, signs 
it in his official capacity, and attaches the seal of the court 
thereto, places the same in the hands of the sheriff, deputy 
sheriff, United States marshal or deputy marshal, as the case 
may be, who goes with a bundle of these copies and distributes 
them among the defendants, named and unnamed, and it is 
often the case that whether a person is named as one of the 
defendants or not, if he is regarded by the sheriff or the 
marshal as an agitator, whether he is on his road to church, 
hunting or fishing, or pursuing in a quiet, orderly manner his 
daily course in life, if some member of the company or cor- 
poration interested alike with the relator in the bill. or the 
counsel for the complainant, points out such a person as is 
regarded as an agitator, a copy of the restraining order is 
promptly placed in his hands, or is left at his “usual place of 
abode,” that he may be notified of the existence of the tem- 
porary restraining order. 

Then it is that the men so served meet in groups to read and 
have read the order of the court, that all may understand it. It 
is so often the case that these poor men do not have as good legal 
advice as the complainant in the bill has, for usually the cor- 
porations have the very best lawyers in the land constantly 
retained, and no one complains of their right te have the best 
lawyers in the country employed. The average man is a patri- 
otic man, and every patriotic man—that is, to make it plain 
every man who loves his country and his country’s institutions 
respects the order of the court. In some instances overtures 
are made to the men named as defendants, on whom the re- 
straining order has been served, or schemes are devised in 
order that the order may be violated, whether intentional or 
not, and straightway a willing messenger is sent to the lawyer 
for the complainant, This lawyer immediately prepares an affi- 
davit which is sworn to by. the messenger, which affidavit is 
presented to the judge by the lawyer, and thereupon a rule is 
issued by the direction of the judge which goes out of the 
clerk’s office citing the named and unnamed defendants in the 
bill to appear and show cause why they should not be fined and 
imprisoned for having violated the restraining order. A day is 
fixed for the hearing before the judge who issues the original 
restraining order, and information may be communicated to 
him, and, I dare say, in many cases it is, that the defendants 
so cited to appear when the order was served upon them tore 
it up and stamped it under their feet, cursed the judge, and 
used violent expressions, all of which, whether true or not, 


tend to prejudice the judge before whom the men are to be 
tried, and prejudices him against them. I do not say this is 
invariably the case, but I have known of instances of this 
kind. 


The final day comes on; the men appear, by counsel likely 
hastily employed, and the trial proceeds; the hearing of evi- 
dence is gone through with, pro and con; the defendants may 
go upon the stand upon their own defense, as, thank God, they 
have not been deprived yet of that right in this country, and 
they may swear until they are “black in the face” that they 
never violated the order either directly or indirectly, yet the 
complainant may have a number of witnesses who are inter- 
ested to the extent of retaining their jobs, to give evidence most 
favorable tc the company and agaiust the men. The judge be- 
comes convinced that his restraining order has been “ ruthlessly 
and wantonly” violated, and adjudges the defendants guilty 
of contempt, sentences them to pay fines or to imprisonment, or 
both, the money with which to pay fines they hardly ever have, 
tears thein away from their families, casts them into jail, 
thereby humiliating them for life. 

Now, the Constitution of the United States provides, among 
other things, that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law and the judgment of his 
peers. The “judgment of his peers” has been construed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States to mean a trial by and 
verdict of a jury. All the toiling masses of this country want 
is to live under the provisions of the Constitution of their Gov- 
ernment. This means that where their liberty is at stake 
they shall have the right of trial by jury, and when the men 
are cited to appear before the judge to show cause why they 
shall not be fined and imprisoned they simply want to have 
the right then and there, in the inception of that trial or hear- 
ing, to demand a trial by a jury of their country. If the relator 
in the bill has a case, a jury will find the men guilty; if it is 
a trumped-up case for the purpose of humiliating men, and can 
be so shown by the evidence, then the jury will find them not 
guilty, and the man who is afraid to submit his case, whether 
he be plaintiff or defendant, to a jury for trial is himself a 
man who should never go into court. 


I am referring in this address to “indirect contempt” pro- 
ceedings and not to “direct contempt” proceedings, as in the 
first instance, the contempt, if committed at all, is without the 
presence or knowledge of the judge, away from the courthouse, 
and in the country. In the latter case, the direct contempt 
is committed in the immediate presence of the court, and I enn 
see wherein a judge ought not to be hampered with reference 
to the management of his own court, his court-room attachés, 
and the conduct to be observed by the public as well as litigants 
in the immediate presence of the judge and while the court is 
in session; and as a rule it is the lawyers engaged in the trial 
of causes who violate the dignity of the court, and if the lawyers 
themselves would just one time be convicted by a judge for 
direct contempt and be punished, as punishment is so often 
administered to toiling men who are members of labor organiza- 
tions, there would, indeed, be fewer applications made by them 
for their clients to courts for injunctions to restrain toiling 
men. 

We have, each one of us, taken an oath before God and the 
American people that we would uphold and sustain and defend 
the Constitution of the United States, and I repeat that the 
Constitution provides as follows: 


No person shall be deprived of liberty, life, or property without due 
process of law and the judgment of his peers. y 


The Supreme Court of the United States has held, in con- 
struing the meaning of the words “and judgment of his peers,” 
to mean a trial by and verdict of a jury, and I take it that 
every Member within the sound of my voice is just as anxious 
to observe that official oath as I am; and I submit to you in a 
spirit of fairness, to all people in the land, that there is no 
escape for us except to listen to the petition, the demands, and 
the prayers of the people who in part sent us here to legislate 
for the benefit of the people of this Republic. without reference 
to station, polities, religion, or position in life, that we must 
stand for the right of trial by jury in labor controversies in 
“indirect contempt” cases, and to this extent I trust the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House will very soon report the bill, 
which I understand is under consideration and is looked upon 
with favor, authorizing and directing the trial by jury in indi- 
rect contempt cases. When this has been done, the bill passes 
the Senate and receives the signature of the President, or be- 
comes the law without his signature, as the case may be, you 
are going to find that the spread of socialism in this country 
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will be checked; that the toiling man of this Republic will have 
greater love for his Government; will honor his public servants 
and repose continued confidence in them. 

A bill of this character is in the interest of humanity, in the 
interest of justice, and gives hope, encouragement, and ambi- 
tion to the toilers of the land. It will say to organized labor 
throughout this country that this American Congress is in favor 
of a fair deal, is opposed to oppression, believes in the en- 
couragement of men, believes in protecting men when they are 
right, and causes them to realize that so long as they are peace- 
ful, law-abiding, liberty-loving, and respect the rights of others 
they have a Federal statute that is constructed upon the prin- 
ciple of fairness, justice, and equality, and one which is calcu- 
lated to place men upon an equality before the law, a statute so 
long wanted in this Government, in order that the powerful 
shall not crush to death and destroy the weak, in order that 
Federal judges, where they are inclined to do so, shall not arro- 
gate to themselyes; that while they have life positions or posi- 
tions to be held by them during good behavior, they shall not 
be too quickly moved by the interested demands made upon 
their official time by those who would desire to dictate and to 
rule with an iron hand the destiny of those who are helpless. 
And let me say to you, to the Democratic majority of this House, 
in the friendliest possible spirit, yet with a sincere desire to live 
up to the Democratic creed, abide by and carry out the Demo- 
eratic platform pledges, that we are bound to enact a Federal 
statute of this character; and when you carry out that promise 
and the rank and file of the people realize that your great party 
will practice what it preaches, that great Jeffersonian principle 
of “equal rights to all and special privileges to none,” by 
seeing to it here in Washington, in this Congress, that the rich 
and powerful in this Government shall not destroy or oppress 
the poor and the weak, but that every man shall have his rights 
and “day in court,” and that the struggling men of this Re- 
public shall thereby be given hope, protection, and guaranteed 
their civil rights under the Constitution, then, I say to you 
now, that you will have achieved an accomplishment in the in- 
terest of humanity which will redound to the benefit of your 
great party and the eternal glory of our free institutions of this 
land. 

I Jove my Government and its people, and I want to see every 
man prosper. I want to see the toiling man have renewed hope 
in life. I want him to remember that there is a God in Israel. 
I want him to appreciate that the Democratic Party stands 
for equal rights of the people before the law. I want him to 
know that so long as he struggles onward and upward, is law- 
abiding, and struggles to maintain and sustain the institutions 
of this Republic, the Democratic Party of the land will stand by 
him and lend him an encouraging, lifting hand. 


I realize the necessity of corporations in the land. I realize 
the necessity of organized capital to float important and great 
propositions. I do not want to cripple them; I never have and 
neyer shall. I want to see them protected, encouraged, and 
prosperous; but before the God who created us all, I never 
ha ve stood and never shall stand for one man or set of men, 
whether they be organized or unorganized, whether they be 
powerful or not, domineering over another man or set of men. 
This is repulsive to my nature and foreign to my very existence. 
Let us do what we believe to be right before the country which 
is looking upon us with exacting scrutiny. Let us so legislate 
as to lend hope and happiness throughout the country. Let us 
so legislate that the rank and file of the people will love their 
Government and realize that it is not lost to them, and that 
there are men here who believe in justice—a square and fair 
deal. 

The Democratic Party is not responsible for the deploral e liv- 
ing conditions which the people of this country are confronte.! with 
and are living under. The people themselves are respousible, 
and as long as they continue voting for the party of trusts and 
special interests their condition will continue to grow from 
bad to worse. 

We have witnessed recently an awful spectacle throughout 
the United States, and something no man ever contemplated. 
Even in the memorable c&mpaign between Lincoln and Douglas, 
which involved stupendous propositions, nothing occurred then, 
before that time or since, that equals the spectacle recently 
vividly exhibited, to the eternal discredit of this Republic, of 
one man who has been President of the United States twice, 
wants a “third term,” and another man, who is President of 
the United States now, going about over the country saying to 
the people, their people, of each other that the other is officially 
corrupt. God knows whether they are telling the truth on 
each other or not, but if so, it would have been better for the 


moral integrity of the Republic at home and abroad that the 
things said by these two great men should never have been said 
about each other. 

Nothing in the civilized world has ever happened, so far as 
my knowledge of history has gone, to equal that which the 
people of the United States have witnessed between ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and President Taft during the last 60 days, 
Think about it, my countrymen. If these men are telling the 
truth on each other, and we must give credence to what they 
say, where is the country drifting to; and whenever in the 
history of the Republic have men so lost their heads as to let 
the country know the terrible thjngs which have been going on? 
Is it any wonder that the Republican Party is divided in Wash- 
ington and throughout the land? Is it any wonder that the 
people in 1910 overthrew as far as they could the political ad- 
ministration of the land? Is it any wonder that times have 
grown hard, that money has become scarce, that living condi- 
tions have become desperate, that prices have been going up, 
fixed by the trusts that each of these men are accusing the 
other of fostering? Never in the history of the civilized world 
has such a picture been drawn before the minds of a Christian, 
l God-fearing people; and it seems the end is not 
yet. 

Let me say to the Democrats again, do, I pray you, let us 
be cautious and careful. Do, I pray you, let us legislate to 
equalize conditions as near as may be. Let us legislate in the 
interest of a long suffering, humiliated Republic. Let us do 
that which is for the best interest of this Government and its 
institutions. Let us say to the people that the memory of 
Thomas Jefferson still lives, and is shining with luster through- 
out the land. Let us say to the people that if there is ever a 
time in the history of this Republic when there should be a 
change in political conditions, when Thomas Jefferson's creed— 
the Democratic creed—* Equal rights to all and special privi- 
leges to none,” should be observed, it is now. And if we do this, 
my word for it, the people in grateful acknowledgment of that 
which we have tried to do—legislate in the interest of the peo- 
ple—will show their gratitude, and they will say by their votes 
in the coming election, We will not stand for corruption in poli- 
ties. Our country is good. Our country's history is more im- 
portant to us than the principal or political ambition of any 
man, and we will give to men who are at the head of public, 
political, fiscal affairs such a spanking as will cause the genera- 
tions of the future to ever be mindful of the fact that God in- 
tended that the people guided by Him should rule; that God 
still lives and in His image the rank and file of the American 
people, in their effort to emulate His example, they will at 
least sacrifice personal ambition for the general good of all. 
And when this sentiment prevails in this country, when this 
sentiment prevails throughout and in this Government, in the 
minds and hearts of all patriotic men this Government will be 
saved. The “money changers” will be driven out of the Cap- 
itol, the “ money changers” will be driven out of this Govern- 
ment, justice and equal rights before the law, in view of the 
Constitution, shall be guaranteed to every man, woman, and 
child in the land, and I do pray God that from the innermost 
recesses of the hearts of the membership of this House shall 
emanate that sentiment of the greatest good to the greatest 
numbers, and that the same shall be exemplified by the legisla- 
tion contemplated. : 

Let it be said of me—and let it be said of us all—when we 
shall have passed out of this Chamber forever, where our coun- 
trymen have paid us such distinguished honor by electing us 
and sending us here, that we kept the faith; that we have 
been put in the scales and weighed and have not been found 
wanting. Let the best impulses of our nature control our ac- 
tion in bringing, if we can, the strong and the weak, the rich 
and the poor into closer bonds of brotherhood, to the extent 
that they each shall recognize and appreciate the other’s rights; 
and when we shall have done here those things which are honest 
in the sight of God and man and return to our beloved people, 
they will say, Well done, thou good and faithful public servant. 
We welcome you home; we love you for the good things you 
tried to do; we honor you for the good things you accomplished. 
And when this shall take place mortal man can expect no 
more on earth, and when this shall take place on earth and 
in this Congress, when we pass over the River of Time there 
we will be entitled to sit before the judgment bar of God and 
make answer that we tried to do our best in the interest of 
humanity, justice, and our country. Man could have no greater 
reward; his people can have no greater comfort when he is 
gone; and he will leave a memory behind him which all men 
will revere as long as civilization shall exist and history 
endure. 
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Pension Legislation. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. MARTIN A. MORRISON, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 31, 1912. 


Mr. MORRISON said: 

Mr. Speaker: I am taking the benefit of the liberal rules 
of the House governing general debate for the purpose of sub- 
pra to the House a statement in relation to pension legis- 
ation. 

It is not my purpose to present an argument in favor of higher 
pension rates. That question has been thoroughly discussed 
and the public mind is made up. The people at large believe in 
jiberal pension laws. It is not necessary for one to justify 
such increases as have been made. It is incumbent upon Mem- 
bers of the House to explain to their constituents why the 
increases that have been granted are substantially less than had 
been promised in platform pledges and in campaign speeches. 

I shall give a statement of my own promises and the way in 
which I attempted to carry them into execution. I do not 
present this record as being peculiar. Indeed, it is but one of 
many which run in practically parallel lines. If any good has 
been accomplished and any credit is due, the credit should go to 
the entire number of those who used all endeavor to make good 
the pledges they had given to the people of their respective dis- 
tricts. It required the combined efforts of many such to accom- 
plish the partial success that has been attained. 

On January 4, 1910, I introduced a dollar-a-day pension bill. 
It was prepared by the soldiers of Howard County, Ind. They 
had given to the subject much investigation and study. Their 
bill appealed to me then, and still does, as being the best solu- 
tion of the pension question that has yet been proposed. The 
Howard County bill was not reported out by the House Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, nor was any other of the dollar-a- 
day bills that were pending before it. 

The committee did report out the Sulloway bill, based exclu- 
sively upon age. It passed the House by much more than a 
two-thirds majority, and I cast my vote for it. 

The Sulloway bill failed to pass the Senate. Why it failed 
and by whose fault is a question as to which men do not agree. 
As to it I express no opinion. It failed to pass, and the bill 
died with the Sixty-first Congress on March 4, 1911. That is 
the only fact that is important, and it left the pension question 
a vital one to be dealt with by the present Congress. 

On June 14, 1910, in an address in this House, I took occa- 
sion to express my views on the pension question. Among other 
things I said: 


Immediate retrenchment in our national expenditures is demanded 
from the standpoint of sound financial policy and practical good sense. 
It becomes a sacred duty in the light of the present and pressing needs 
of the men who fought the battles of the Republic. Most of the old 
soldiers have reached the age when they can no longer earn a living 
by manual labor Many of them are broken in health even to the con- 
dition of helplessness. speak advisedly and to our shame when I say 
that thousands of the men who followed the flag into the very jaws 
of death to preserve the Nation's life are now being ill housed, ill 
clad, and ill nourished. There are less than one-half a million soldiers 
on the pension roll. They are dying at the rate of almost a thousand 
a weck. In 10 years from to-day a very large proportion of these men 
will haye entered each into his “low green tent whose curtain never 
outward swings.” It is said that he gives doubly who gives quickly.” 
In this case what we grant quickly is granted for a few days or weeks, 
or 1 77 5 for a few years. What we do not grant quickly we with- 
hold forever. The pension question is of paramount importance now 
and will be for just a few years. All too soon the ranks of the veterans 
will melt away before the last great enemy of mankind. Our one 
regret then will be not that we voted too much money for pensions 
but that we did not vote more. I am in favor of passing the pension 
appropriation bill first, and then us the argument of financial 
necessity to reduce extravagant expenses other directions. 


In 1910, when the Democratic convention in the ninth dis- 
trict of Indiana met, it expressly indorsed the pension bill which 
I had introduced, but did not undertake to bind its nominee to 
it as against other bills containing similar provisions. The 
declaration of the convention on that subject was as follows: 


The question of the enactment of a new general pension law is of 
immediate importance: The death rate among the surviving soldiers 
of the Civil War is so great that, so far as many of them are concerned. 
to soley relief is to deny relief. We favor the enactment at once of 
the dollar-a-day pension law introduced into the lower House of Con- 

SS on 5 4. 1910, by the Representative of the ninth Indiana 

istrict, or the immediate enactment of such other bill containing like 
provisions as the Committee on Invalid Pensions shall prefer to report 
to the House for its action. We condemn said committee for its refusal 
thus far to permit action by the House on any of said pension bills. 


After the adoption of its platform the convention nominated 
the present Representative of the district for a second term. 
In his speech of acceptance he declared his hearty approval of 
the platform adopted by the convention, including the declara- 
tion for a pension of a dollar a day for all veterans of the Civil 
War who had served 90 days or more and had been honorably 
discharged. In order to meet the contingency which he feared 
might arise and which did arise during the present session of 
Congress, he made the further declaration that in the event of 
the failure of Congress to enact the dollar-a-day law he would 
“give his support to the most liberal pension bill that had a 
living chance to become a law.” 

After the organization of the present Congress, on June 9, 
1911, I reintroduced the Howard County soldiers’ dollar-a-day 
bill. It became H. R. 11412 and is as follows: 


A bill granting pensions to certain persons on account of military and 
naval service rendered to the United States. 

Be it enacted, etc., That any person who served 90 days or more in 
the military or naval service of the United States during the late Civil 
War, or 60 days in the War with Mexico, and who has been honorably 
discharged therefrom, may be placed on the pension roll and shall be 
entitled to receive a pension in the sum of $1 day, the same to be 
payable at the end of each successive period of three calendar months. 

Sec. 2. That no person who elects to accept the benefit of this act 
shall receive any pension under any other law for any portion of the 
period for which he shall receive a nsion under this acte Every 
pension granted under this act shall date from the day on which tue 
same is granted: Provided, however, That any pension Branton here- 
under to a pee not receiving a pension under any other law shall 
date from the time of the filing of his application for such pension 
under this act. 

Sec. 3. That any person to whom a pension has been granted under 
this act and who is suffering from disabilities growing out of his said 
military or naval service may cause two reputable physicians, who 
shall be nian tapas 4 licensed as such and entitled to practice medicine 
and surgery within the county in which such pensioner resides, to 
make a physical examination of the person of such pensioner and to 
make 5 mak in writing to the Commissioner of Pensions setting forth 
all physical conditions, ailments, and symptoms disclosed to them by 
such examination. Said report shall be submitted to the Commissioner 
of Pensions, and he is hereby authorized to grant such 5 an 
additional pension in such sum as he shall deem just and right under 
all the facts and circumstances appearing to him from such report 
of said practicing physicians: Prorided, however, That the total pen- 
sion granted under this law to any one person shall in no event exceed 
the sum of $50 per month, the whole thereof to be payable as above 
provided for. 5 

Src. 4. That the services of local examining boards, special ex- 
aminers, and other like agencies employed under existing pension laws 
shall not be required in the administration of the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 5. That this act shall not be construed so as to repeal any 
other law now in force in relation to pensions, but shall be deemed 
to be independent cf and in addition to the same. The provisions of 
this act shall not affect the rights of any pensioner unless and until 
2 7 ng a written application for a pension under the provisions 
0 s act. 


Again, the House Committee on Invalid Pensions failed to 
report out for the consideration of the House any of the dollar- 
a-lay bills that had been introduced. 

At this session of Congress the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions has been the gentleman from Ohio, 
the Hon. Isaac R. SHERWOOD, who has the honorable distinc- 
tion of being, among the Members of Congress, the ranking offi- 
cer of all the ex-soldiers who served in the Union Army during 
the Civil War. He will also be long remembered and much 
revered as the first Member of this House who declared for, and 
staked his political fortunes upon, the proposition of a dollar-a- 
day pension for Civil War veterans. He and the members of the 
committee undertook to ascertain the sentiment of the country 
as to the provisions that ought to be incorporated in a new 
general pension law. They reached the conclusion that the 
country at large favored a bill based on service. The entire 
committee, Republicans and Democrats, were of one mind, and 
all joined in reporting to the House with a favorable recom- 
mendation H. R. No. 1, introduced by Gen. SHERWOOD, and now 
commonly referred to as the Sherwood dollar-a-day bill. 

On December 12, 1911, and while the Sherwood bill was 
under consideration in the House, the gentleman from Indiana, 
Hon. Finty H. Gray, of the sixth Indiana district, offered as 
a substitute for the Sherwood bill a straight dollar-a-day pro- 
vision, substantially in the language of that provision in the 
Howard County soldiers’ bill. I voted for this substitute, but 
it failed. This vote was taken in Committee of the Whole 
House and is not of record officially. The votes cast by Mr. 
Gray and other Indiana Members, including myself, are re- 
corded, unofficially, in the issue of the Indianapolis Star bear- 
ing date of December 13, 1911, on page 2 and column 8 thereof. 

Afterwards, and when the Sherwood bill was put on its final 
passage, I voted for it. This vote is officially recorded in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of December 12, 1911, at page 248. 

The Sherwood bill as it passed the House was in the follow- 
ing words: 


An act granting a service pension to certdin defined veterans of the 
Civil War and the War with Mexico. 

Be it enacted, etc., That any person who served in the military or 

naval service of the United States during the late Civil War Or the 
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War with Mexico, and who has been honorably discharged therefrom, 
and all members of State organizations that are now pensionable under 
existing law shall, upon a proof of such facts according to such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may provide, 
Be placed on the pension roll and be entitled to receive a pension, as 
‘ollows : 

For a service of 90 days or more in the Civil War or 60 days or 
more in the War with Mexico, and less than 6 months, $15 per month: 
for a service of 6 months or more and less than 9 months, $20 p 
month; for a service of 9 months or more and less than 1 year, $25 
per month; for a service of 1 year or more, $30 per month: Provided 

hat any such person who served in the War with Mexico shall be paid 
the maximum pension under this act, to wit. $30 per month. 

Sec. 2. That any person who served in the military or naval service 
of the United States during the Civil War and received an honorable 
discharge and who was wounded in battle or in line of duty and is now 
unfit for manual labor through causes not due to his own vicious bab- 
its, or who from disease or other causes incurred in line of duty result- 
ing in his disability is now unable to perform manual labor, shall be 
paid the maximum pension under this act, to wit, $30 per month, with- 
out regard to his length of service. 

Sec. 3. That no person shall receive a pension under any other law 
at the same time or for the same period he is receiving a pension under 
the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. That rank in the service shall not be considered in applica- 
tions filed hereunder. 

ec. 5. That pensions under this act shall commence from the date 
— ane the application in the Bureau of Pensions after this act takes 


Sc. 6. That no nsion attorney, claim agent, or other person shall 
be entitled to receive any compensation for services rendered in pre- 
per ion! 2 seen to the Bureau of Pensions or securing any pension 
under s ac 3 


In the Senate the Sherwood bill was amended by striking out 
all after the enacting clause and inserting in lieu thereof the 
so-called “ Smoot substitute.” 

Hon. BENJAMIN F. Sm and Hon. Jonx W. Kern, United 
States Senators from the State of Indiana, both voted against 
the proposed substitution. They both favored the Sherwood 
bill as it passed the House, “ because it is the nearest approach 
to a dollar-a-day pension that is attainable, and because it set- 
tles once and for all the much-mooted pension question.” 

When the amended Sherwood bill was placed on its final pas- 
sage they both voted for it. Their arguments and votes are 
recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL Record for March 29, 1912, and 
at page 4238 thereof and pages immediately preceding. 

The Sherwood bill as amended by the Smoot substitute and 
as it passed the Senate was as follows: 


An act granting a service sion to certain defined veterans of the 
Civil War cod the War with Mexico. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act granting ions 
to certain enlisted men, soldiers and office who served in the Civil 
War and the War with Mexico,” approved February 6, 1907, be, and 
the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“ SECTION 1. That any person who served 90 days or more in the mili- 
tary or naval service of the United States during the late Civil War, 
who has been honorably discharged therefrom and who has reached the 
age of 62 roars or over, shall, upon proof of such facts, accord- 
ing to such rules and regulations as the etary of the Interior may 
provide, be placed upon the pension roll and be entitled to receive a 
pension as follows: In case such person has reached the e of 62 
years and served 90 days, 813 per month; six months, $13.50 per 
month; one year, $14 per month; one and a half years, $14.50 per 
month; two years, $15 per month; two and a half years, $15.50 per 
month; three years or over, $16 per month. In case such person has 
reached the age of 66 years and served 90 days, $15 per month; six 
months, $15.50 per month; one year, $16 per month; one and a half 
years, $16.50 per month; two years, $17 per month; two and a half 
years, $17.50 per month; three years or over, $18 per month. In case 
such person has reached the age of 70 years and served 90 days, $18 
per month; six months, $19 per month; one year, $20 per month; one 
and a half years, $21 per month; two years, $22 per month; two and a 
half years, $23 per month; three years or over, $24 per month. In 
case such person has reached the age of 75 years and served 90 days, 
$21 month; six months, $22.50 per month; one year, $24 per 
month one and a half years, $25.50 per month; two years, $27 per 
month; two and a half years, $28.50 per month; three years or over, 
$30 per month. That any person who served in the military or nava 
service of the United States during the Civil War-and received an hon- 
orable discharge, and who was wounded in battle or in line of duty 
and is now unfit for manual labor by esaa thereof, or who from dis- 
ease or other causes incurred in line of duty resulting in his dis- 
ability is now unable to perform manual labor, shall be pald the maxi- 
mum pension under this act, to wit, $30 per month, without regard to 
1 of service or age. 

“That any person who has served 60 days or more in the military 
or naval service of the United States in the War with Mexico and has 
been arma py 5 gry therefrom, shall, upon making like proof of 

entitled to receive a pension of $30 per month. 

msions shall commence from the date of 
filing the applications in the Bureau of Pensions after the passage and 
approval of this act: Provided, That pensioners who are 62 years of 
age or over, and who are now receiving pensions under existing laws, 
or whose claims are pending in the Bureau of Pensions, may, by ap- 
plication to the Commissioner of Pensions, In such form as he may 
prescribe, receive the benefits of this act; and nothing herein con- 
tained shall prevent any pensioner or person entitled to a pension from 
prosecuting his claim and receiving a pension under any other general 
or special act: Provided, That no person shall receive a pension under 
any other law at the same time or for the same period that he is 
receiving a pension under the provisions of this act: Provided further, 
That no person who is now receiving or shall hereafter receive a 
greater pension, under ‘any other neral or special law, 
would be entitled to receive under the proyisions herein shall be pen- 
sionable under this act. - 

“Sec. 2. That rank in the service shall not be considered in ap- 
aie ac’ filed 8 Et ihe t — cn 
* . 3. That no on attorney, cla i — or person s 
be enfitled to 5 5 any compensation for services rendered in 
presenting any claim to the Bureau of Pensions, or securing any pension, 


than he 


under this act, except in applications for original pension by persons 
who have not heretofore received a pension. 

“Sec. 4. That the Commissioner of Pensions shall make, at the time 
of submitting his next annual report, a separate report for each county 
of each State, Territory, or District, containing a statement or table 
which shall contain the names, lengths of service, monthly rates of 
payment, and residences, of all pensioners of the United States; and 
shall thereafter, as said annual reports are submitted, make separate 
reports similar in all respects, Sogn od that such subsequent reports 
shall contain only those added to the pension roll during the hscal 
year for which each annual report is made. And that no person shall 
receive a pension under this act who is or shall be in receipt of an 
income of $2,400 per year.” 


When the amended Sherwood bill returned to the House the 
House refused to concur in the Senate amendments, and the 
adjustment of all differences between the two Houses was re- 
ferred to a joint committee of conference. For almost six 
weeks the House conferees insisted on the provisions of the. 
Sherwood bill as it passed the House. In the meantime they 
carried on an immense correspondence for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the sentiment of the country. The letters that reached 
them were practically all to one effect—they urged the House 
conferees to get every possible concession at an early day, but 
at an early day to accept what they could get and enact the 
Sherwood bill into Iaw. Yielding to this well-defined public 
sentiment, they obtained concessions that will be of real benefit 
to many soldiers but that left the bill far from satisfactory, 
and joined in a report to the two Houses carrying such conces- 
sions and recommending the enactment of the Sherwood bill 
into law with such amended provisions. Both Houses adopted 
the conference report, and the bill was sent to the President. 
He approved the act without delay, and House bill No. 1, the 
Sherwood bill, became the Sherwood pension law, bearing the 
name of Gen. SHERWOOD, but carrying many provisions that do 


not meet his approval or satisfy his sense of justice to the 
veterans. 


The amended Sherwood bill as it became a law, May 11, 1912, 
is as follows: 


That any person who served 90 days or more in the military or naval 
service of the United States during the late Civil War, who has been 
honorably discha therefrom, and who has reached the age of 62 
years or over, shall, upon making proof of such facts, according to such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may provide, be 
placed upon the pension roll and be entitled to receive a pension as 
follows: In case such person has reached the age of 62 years and served 
90 days, $13 per month; 6 months, $13.50 per month; 1 year, $14 per 
month; 11 years, $14.50 per month; 2 years, $15 per month; 21 years, 
$15.50 per month; 3 years or over, $16 per month. In case such per- 

ed the age of 66 years and served 90 days, $15 per month; 

6 months, $15.50 per month; 1 year, $16 per month; 13 years, $16. 
per month; 2 years, $17 per month; 21 years, $18 per month; 3 years 
or over, $19 per month. In case such person has reached the age of 
70 years and served days, $18 per month ; 6 months, $19 per month ; 
1 year, ry per month; 14 years, $21.50 per month; 2 years, $23 per 
; 24 years $24 per month; 3 years or over, $25 per month. In 

case such person has reached the age of 75 years and served 90 da 
$21 per month; 6 months, $22.50 per month; 1 year, $24 per month; 
13 e per month; 2 years or over, $30 per month. That any 
rson who served in the military or naval service of the United States 
uring the Civil War and received an honorable discharge, and who 
was wounded in battle or in line of duty and is now unfit for manual 
labor by reason thereof, or who from disease or other causes incurred in 
line of duty resulting in his disability is now unable to perform manual 
labor, shall be paid the maximum pension under this act, to wit, $30 

per month, without regard to length of service or age. 

‘That any person who has served 60 days or more in the military or 
naval service of the United States in the War with Mexico and has 
honorably dischar; therefrom, shall, upon making like proof of such 
service, be entitled to receive a pension of $30 per month. 

All of the aforesaid pensions shall commence from the date of filin 
of the applications in the Bureau of Pensions after the passage and 
approval of this act: Provided, That pensioners who are 62 years of age 
or over, and who are now receiving pensions under existing laws, or 
whose claims are pending in the Bureau of Pensions, may, by appli- 
cation to the Commissioner of Pensions, in such form as he may pre- 
scribe, receive the benefits of this act; and nothing herein contained 
shail prevent any pensioner or person entitled to a pension from prose- 
cuting his claim and receiving a pension under any other general or 
special act: Provided, That no person shall receive a pension under any 
other law at the same time or for the same pariga that he Is receiving 
a pension under the provisions of this act: ed further, That no 
person who is now receiving or shall hereafter receive a 7 nsion, 
under any other general or special law, than he would be entitled to 
recelve under the provisions herein shall be sionable under this act. 

Sec. 2. That rank in the service shall not be considered in applica- 
tions filed hereunder. 

Sec. 3. That no pension attorney, claim agent, or other person shall 
be entitled to recelve any compensation for services rendered in pre- 
senting any claim to the Bureau of Pensions, or securing any pension, 
under this act, except in applications for original pension by persons who 
have not heretofore received a pension. 

Sec. 4. That the benefits of this act shall include any person who 
served during the late Civil War, or in the War with Mexico, and who 
is now or may hereafter become entitled to pension under the acts of 
June 27, 1890, February 15, 1895, and the joint resolutions of Say J; 
1902, and June 28, 1 or the acts of January 20, 1887, March 3, 
1891, and February 17, 1897. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Pensions, as 
each 8 for pension under this act is adjudicated, to cause to 
be kept a record 8 the name and length of service of each claim- 
ant, the monthly rate of payment granted to or received by him, and 
the county and State of his residence; and shall at the end of the fiscal 

tabulate the record so obtained by States and counties, and 
certified copies thereof upon demand and the ent of 


year 191 3 a 
by law for certified copies records 


shall furnish 
such fee therefor as is provided 
in the executive departments, 
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On the adoption of the report of the committee of conference, 
E voted to sustain the committee and send the bill to the Presi- 
dent. This vote is of record in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
May 10, 1912, and at page 6545 thereof. 

I have made this orderly statement of the history of the new 
pension law, not to challenge the motives of anyone, but to 
present the facts in a convenient form. - 

When the convention that nominated me in 1910 declared 
for the dollar-a-day bill, it voiced the sentiment of a large ma- 
jority of the people of the district which I have the honor to 
represent. When I cast my vote for the dollar-a-day proposi- 
tion, I truly represented the ninth district of Indiana and gave 
expression to the judgment and wish of a large majority of all 
the peopie of the district. After diligent inquiry, I am con- 
vinced that I was executing the popular will of the district 
when I voted to concur in the final report of the committee of 
conference and send the bill to the President for his approval. 

Before many weeks the Democratic convention of the ninth 
Indiana district will again convene. Its delegates will come from 
every community in the eight counties that comprise the dis- 
trict, bringing first-hand information as to the present will of 
the people. They will probably make a declaration on the pen- 
sion question, and it is needless to say that I shall be greatly 
pleased if the convention shall approve my record in that 
regard. 

I shall not enter the field of prophecy, nor undertake to fore- 
tell the action and attitude of the convention. I shall not, how- 
ever, be surprised if it shall reaffirm the declaration contained 
in the platform of 1910. Nor shall I be surprised if, in view 
of the action of a Democratic House of Representatives and 
of the two Democratic United States Senators from Indiana, 
the convention shall so far modify its former platform as to 
declare for the immediate enactment of the Sherwood bill as it 
originally passed the House. I earnestly hope that it will de- 
clare for one‘or the other of these two propositions, and that it 
may soon be enacted into law. 

It would be the final solution of the pension question, so far as 
concerns a vast majority of the surviving Union veterans of the 
Civil War, and would take that issue out of politics forever. 


The Excise Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM M. CALDER, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 30, 1912. 

The House having under consideration a Senate amendment to the 
excise bill repealing the act authorizing reciprocity with Canada— 

Mr. CALDER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In a speech to the people of my district nearly 
two years ago I made a statement of my attitude toward a 
number of public questions, some of which were then pending in 
Congress and others of which were soon to come before this 
body for action. I believe it is the duty of a Representative in 
Congress to render an account of his stewardship to his con- 
stituents, and no time can be more appropriate than that which 
apparently marks the approaching end of a session at which 
haye been considered numerous important bills affecting the 
people and their Government in many ways. 

Briefly I wish to review some of these measures and the 
poo aop which I took and the votes which I cast concerning 

em. 


TARIFF. 

I voted at this session of Congress for a material reduction 
in the duty on wool and woolen goods, based upon an exhaustive 
report by the Tariff Board. The majority in the House, how- 
ever, passed a woolen bill providing for a duty much lower than 
that justified by the Tariff Board’s report, and also passed 
other tariff bills which, if enacted into law, would haye had 
the effect of completely destroying a number of industries in 
this country. For those ill-considered bills I did not vote. 

I favor a permanent nonpartisan tariff commission, composed 
of experts, who shall report to Congress whenever called upon 
to do so, and furnish it with information as to the cost of 
producing or manufacturing all articles in the United States 
and foreign countries. A tariff based upon such reports should 
fairly measure the difference in the cost of production at home 
and abroad and make allowance for a reasonable profit to the 
Amertcan producer and manufacturer. Such tariff is demanded 
hoth by employer and employee for their mutual prosperity. 


The present House has refused to establish such a nonpartisan 
commission. 

I voted in this Congress and the last for Canadian reciprocity. 
I believe in the principle which that bill represented, and I am 
in favor of reciprocity with foreign countries where it can 
cheapen to the American consumer necessities of life without 
undermining our own industries. Particularly do I favor reci- 
procity which will enable us to bring here articles which we 
can neither produce nor manufacture in exchange for the oppor- 
tunity of selling abroad American articles which our foreign 
neighbors can neither produce nor manufacture. Judicious 
tariff adjustment by reciprocity and careful consideration of 
commercial conditions is wise, and may be found helpful, but 
promises of low prices through reckless tariff reduction are 
dangerous and may prove disastrous. 

LABOR. 


I have advocated labor legislation which shall be fair both 
to employer and employee. I voted at this session for a uni- 
versal eight-hour law, which shall apply to all Government 
contracts. The bill has been enacted. I favor a workingmen’s 
compensation bill, with a more progressive provision for the 
liability of the employer. I am opposed to child labor. I be- 
lieve that labor of women should be carefully regulated and 
restricted. I believe in rigid inspection of all railroad appa- 
ratus and favor the use of improved safety appliances. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

I voted in this Congress for the Children’s Bureau bill, and 
I favor all sound progressive legislation which has for its pur- 
pose the safeguarding and improving of the health and well- 
being of our people. I favor a bureau of public health. I 
believe it to be the duty of this Government to look after its 
citizens as carefully as it does after its revenues, its finances, 
and its whole administrative machinery. 

COST OF LIVING. 

I believe that progress may be made toward a solution of 
this problem—perhaps the greatest which now confronts us— 
through a thorough and world-wide investigation of economic, 
industrial, and home conditions. To this end I favor the crea- 
tion of a commission by this country and an invitation to other 
nations to establish like commissions and join with us in an 


'| effort to gather facts bearing upon living costs here and 


abroad, with a view to the discovery of a remedy for burden- 
some conditions. 
RAILROADS. 

I favor a physical valuation by the Government of the rail- 
roads of this country, including their terminals. The committee 
of which I am a member has reported such a bill. I believe 
such a valuation to be imperative in ascertaining what rates 
the railroads may fairly charge. Those rates should be so 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission as to yield a 
reasonable return on the yalue of each road, and no more. 

PARCEL POST. 


I favor the establishment of a parcel-post system. Such a 
system should not be operated by the Government for purposes 
of revenue, but as a service to the people, and its rates should 
be made as low as possible without loss to the Government. 

PANAMA CANAL. 


I favor free tolls for American merchant ships using the 
Panama Canal when engaged in American trade. I was one 
of 4 members of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, representing the minority against a majority of 17, 
who voted for this provision in committee. I spoke for it on 
the floor of the House when it was inserted in the bill. This 
bill will probably become a law before adjournment of the 
present session. 

This I regard as the most important immediate step which 
can be taken toward restoring our merchant marine to its 
former supremacy. 

NAVY. . 

I believe in a strong American Navy. I have always voted for 
the construction of two battleships each year and shall continue 
to do so. This is the most moderate program consistent with 
national safety. It is false economy to reduce it and I firmly 
believe would in the end prove ‘folly and extravagance. I be- 
lieve in Government-built ships whenever it is possible to obtain 
them at a fair cost, as compared with private-built ships. 

DIRECT ELECTION OF SENATORS. 

I voted for the constitutional amendment providing for direct 
election of United States Senators by vote of the people. This 
amendment was passed at the present session and is now ready 
for submission to the several States. 

CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. 

I voted for the bill which provides for the publicity of cam- 

paign contributions and expenses, both at primaries apd general 
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elections, in the cases of all candidates for Senator and Members 


of Congress. 
WATERWAY IMPROVEMENT. 

I believe in a settled policy for river and harbor improve- 
ments. Comprehensive legislation of this character will do 
much for the development of American commerce. I believe 
in liberal expenditures for such improvements, with careful 
safeguards against waste and extravagance. A scientific and 
Progressive system of improvements will cure many evils now 
charged against our present method of legislation. 

ABROGATION OF THE RUSSIAN TREATY. 

I introduced on the opening day the first concurrent resolu- 
tion in the present Congress, calling for the abrogation of our 
treaty with Russia relative to American citizens sojourning in 
that country. This was the basis for legislation subsequently 
enacted. 

TITANIC DISASTER. 

I introduced at this session the first concurrent resolution 
calling for a conference of the maritime nations of the world 
for the purpose of establishing a uniform system of steamship 
inspection and regulation, so as to prevent, if possible, another 
disaster such as that which befell the Titanic. Action by Con- 
gress to this end was based upon that resolution, 

NAVY-XYARD WORK. 

In cooperation with my associates from Brooklyn in the 
House of Representatives, I assisted in securing a provision in 
the naval appropriation bill for the construction of a collier at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard. This will mean $1,500,000 to the 
workmen and mechanics employed at that yard. 

POST-OFFICE MATTERS. 

I adyocated on the floor of the House and voted for an amend- 
ment to the post-office bill providing for an eight-hour workday 
for all postal employees, and also a provision in the same bill 
forbidding their employment on Sundays. 

CONCLUSION, 

There are many public questions upon which I have not 
touched. The trust question, for instance, is one. It is a tre- 
mendous issue, which can only be wisely met after careful 
study and investigation. I do not believe that the Sherman 
antitrust law fully meets the present situation, yet I say frankly 
that I am not now prepared to make a suggestion for its 
strengthening and improvement. Upon this and several other 
matters my views are not fully matured. I have no panacea 
for the trusts or for some other problems that confront us, I 
simply hope and believe that by thoughtful study the Mem- 
bers of Congress may in the near future be able to agree upon 
a program of legislation which will benefit our people, and I am 
carefully studying every plan presented in or out of Congress. 

I desire that the people of my district shall come to me at all 
times for information as to where I stand on public matters, 
for they have a right to know. I shall be glad to answer them 
fully and frankly whenever they ask me. 


Eight-Hour Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. A. W. LAFFERTY,) 


OF OREGON, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 31, 1912. 


Mr. LAFFERTY said: 

Mr. Speaker: On July 25, 1912, the Progressive Party of 
Oregon met m convention at Portland and adopted a platform. 
While I am a Republican, I heartily agree with that platform, 
and I desire to include as a part of my remarks a portion of a 
press report, which includes the platform referred to. The 
press report contains the following statements: 

Harry Yanckwich introduced & resolution which provided for 
the naming of a complete ticket, from constable in each county 
to United States Senator. The resolution read as follows: 
Whereas the major political parties of the Nation have such heterogeneous 

and antagonistic forces in thelr ecmposition and control that the one 

element therein is constantly neutralizing the effect of the other and 
thereby stopping the wheels of progress; and 
COMPROMISES ARE HIT. 


Whereas it has been demonstrated that whenever the people have a 
particular point considerations have been given and concessions made 
the hostile force in order to win at the following election: Be it 
therefore 
Resolved, First, that the demand of the hour for the 8 

and the Nation is a distinct political party, progressive in 


of O n 
character, 


ive In 
En, KANEA te eathac ne BADAI DEn? ce TOEA EA FALET EAA 
that it is the sense of this conyention that only those c: tes be 
oe for any office in the gift of the people who subscribe to the 
ciples of the ive and who agree to support its candi- 
ates, and to that end an entire ticket of the party be placed in the field 
throughout the State, 

No sooner had the resolution been read by Secretary Lepper 
than Dr. H. W. Coe was on his feet making a plea to the con- 
vention to down the resolution. Let us be fair,” he shouted. 
Let us stand by our basic principle of a square deal. Let us 
be fair to those who have been honestly nominated on the 
Republican ticket by the voters of this State. The process of 
building up a new party such as this is slow, usually, and we 
can not be hampered by making enemies at the start. Let us 
concentrate our efforts in electing a President and then with 
that as a foundation let us proceed to carry the other tickets 
to victory.” 

The hall was dotted with other aspiring speakers almost be- 
fore Dr. Coe had taken his seat, each calling for the recogni- 
tion of the chairman. One speaker in the rear of the house 
started to make a heated talk on the evil of the chairman 
allowing the consideration of the resolution and was hooted 
until he took his seat. 

J. Frank Burke then secured the floor and delivered an ad- 
dress in favor of the resolution. “The reason for this new 
party,” he shouted, “is not because Theodore Roosevelt was 
robbed at the Chicago convention, but it is because he represents 
the principles which we all believe in, while President Taft and 
the others believe in the principles which we dislike. If this 
were a party founded on the alleged theft of the Republican 
presidential candidacy we would go no further than the No- 
vember election, because we would be snowed under so deep 
that we could never get out. But that is not the idea. We 
are fighting for principles. This is to be a new party repre- 
senting these ideals, and if it is to live we must haye a full set 
of candidates in the State and in the counties to represent our 
principles. I implore you to adopt these resolutions and place 
the new progressive ticket in the field on a firm basis and not 
as a ticket based on the election of Mr. Roosevelt merely because 
he was not nominated in Chicago.” 


RESOLUTIONS VOTED DOWN, 


Harry Yanckwich secured the floor and pleaded for the adop- 
tion of the resolutions. He declared that the progressive cause 
necessitates a full ticket. 

No sooner had he finished than there was another wild ac- 
claim for the floor on the part of aspiring orators. One man 
managed to get the eye of the chairman and amidst the general 
shouting moved for the adoption of the resolutions. There was 
an uproar of voices, some shouting “good,” others shouting 
“ question,” and others shouting equally loudly “no.” Chair- 
man Rodgers finally gave the floor to Bruce Dennis, who 
climbed to the speaker's stand and pleaded for the downing of 
the resolutions. 

Again there was an uproar as Mr. Dennis took his seat. At 
this junction Chairman Rodgers rushed to the front and saved 
the day. Some one in the back of the house moved to place the 
resolutions on the table. There was wild applause.on the part 
of some and resentment from others. 

The motion was presented for yote, and a rising vote taken. 
Those opposed to the motion were defeated. 

All the delegates to the Chicago convention and the full list 
of resolutions and the party platform were ratified by the con- 
vention by acclamation. 

ORATORY FLOWS FREELY. 


The rest of the evening’s program was given over to oratory, 
F. W. Mulkey, ex-United States Senator, took up the questions 
of the recall of judicial decisions and the necessity of a party 
which will take up the fight for the common people. “If the 
country is to be a good place for any of us, it must be a good 
place for all of us,” he said. We must have a national party 
which will do something to solve in behalf of the people the 
great economic problems of the day.” 

Bruce Dennis said: We are here to-night to resent the action 
of the steam roller at Chicago. There would be no gathering 
of this kind if a crime had not been committed. 

“Why are you standing for the man we want to-day for 
President? Do you expect a Federal job like Thomas McCusker? 
You are for him because you believe he is a man, a 100 per cent 
man; It is immaterial to me whether McCusker is appointed to 
Federal job in Oregon or not. But no man has a right to 
accept the franchise of the people of Oregon and be elected as a 
delegate and then to go back to the national convention and 
trade off the people of Oregon for those prizes. 

“This is not hearsay. It is fact. Ralph Williams, the steam- 
roller committeeman from Oregon, told me in Phil Metschan’s 
hotel that he could be elected national committeeman with the ' 
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help of McCusker, and he could get him. I asked how he would 
get him. He said, Never mind, McCusker wants a job.“ I am 
not saying McCusker was promised a job, but I know he voted 
f= Williams.” 

PROMISES WERE ALLEGED. 


Dennis said Williams promised Daniel Boyd and A. V. Swift 
positions in the land office at The Dalles and as surveyor gen- 
eral, respectively, if they would vote for him, which they re- 
fused to do. He said Dr. Coe and C. W. Ackerson have been 
misrepresented. 

Dr. Henry W. Coe said: There are millions of people in the 
country who believe in Theodore Roosevelt and who will fight 
for him.” The national convention at Chicago was scored, the 
doctor referring to the members of the national committee as 
40 thieves. He said further: 

Those gray wolves of bad business had sent into the convention the 
gray wolves of bad es and they had said, “ We are centering to 
continue control of this country, to issue watered stock on which the 

eople must pay a percentage and which is issued as fast as the print- 
ine presses can turn it out. 


With a vote of thanks to the chairman and another to the 
board of education, the convention adjourned. 

The platform was drafted by a committee consisting of 
George W. Joseph, Multnomah, chairman; W. K. Newell, Wash- 
ington; W. D. East, Marion; M. Telford, Clackamas; L. W. 
Wells, Douglas; John Robson, Linn; D. J. Cooper, Wasco; 
T. J. Cherrington, Polk; and S. W. Phillips, Josephine. It 


follows: 
THE PLATFORM. 


Whereas the persons in control of the national convention recently 
held at Chicago prevented by fraudulent methods the fair expres- 
sion of the people of the United States as their choice of a nominee 
for the great ce of President of the United States; and 

Whereas we believe that the perpetuation of our Republic rests upon 
the free and fair exercise of the elective franchise; and 


POPULAR WILL DEFEATED. 


Whereas we believe that the fraud committed against the people at the 
Chicago convention was a direct blow at popular government and 
expressly as to the 88 now entice in the State or Oregon, and 
was an attempt to control the organization of the Nation 
in the interest of the few and to The N of the many, and that 
by reason of such fraud the action taken by such convention has 
nto E no obligation on behalf of the voters to support the nominees 

ereof; and 

CCT 

on ann an a e. ven an opportun 0 
a nominee for the office of President of the United e 
further, aor we make known our political principles: rea there- 


fore, be i 

Resolved as follows: That we hereby repudiate the acts of the 
national convention held at grin — on the 18th day of June, 1912. 

That the proper 5 be en in the State of O: m to allow 
the citizens the o choose a nominee for the office of ident of 
the United States, te be. elected at the following November election ; 
and for this pu that this mass meeting.elect five delegates and 
five alternate delegates to attend the national convention to be held 
at . the 5th day of A 1912, and also nominate for 
elec ms, each qualified for the office of presidential elector, 
who shall become ‘candidates for such office at the next election thereof. 


ROOSEVELT IS WANTED. 


That the delegates to the national convention to be elected this 
mass meeting be, and they are hereby, pled to use every honerable 
means to secure the nomination of Hon. eodore Roosevelt for the 
office of President of the United States; 

That the Oregon system of elections ae: 1 sanen Including the 
initiative, the referendum, and the recall, be adopted in national elec- 
tions and l ation 

That the ident and Vice President of the United States be nomi- 
nated and elected by direct vote of the people; 

That bot recall will curb official dishonesty which heretofore has 
ponte comer vernmental administration, impractical the exer- 

y the Nation of say but governmental functions, and will make 
it not only 3 desirable for the Nation to own and operate 
rue properties of certain public-service ities of wh to which the people 

are paying an ae tax and the i — of which corporations can 
not successfully corrected or prohibited 

That our natural resources which _prodizce public necessities should 
be so conserved as to prevent ry 98 thereof to the great 
loss of the pl sg nea and that to this end, where practical, the Govern- 
ment = ke the development of such natural resources, and es- 

Ur do we recommend the 8 by ba howto of develop- 

the vast coal flelds of Alaska that the pub be furnished weal 
at 555 least cost and without tribute to any 5 indirid ual or private cor- 
poration ; 

That the Government should establish a universal parcel post, extend 
the tal savings bank system, and own and operate express and tele- 
graph services ; 

PROTECTIVE TARIFF WANTED. 


That no tariff should be laid on any article which can be 
factured at home and sold at n reasonable 8 in competition with 
foreign made, and any tariff on such should forthwith removed, but 
none of our Industries should be destroyed by removal of the tarif, 
and the tarif, if any is necessary to permit the existence of our fac- 
tories, should be regulated so as to 3 our manufacturers from 
realizing more than a reasonable profit from sale of their wares, thus 

presery all the benefits of our prea agar -n preventing exaction 
57 exorbitant prices for tariff- protected articles; 

That women should have the same right as men to exereise the right 
to vote at all el ns; 

That the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission be enlarged ; 


to the 


That a permanent tariff commission be created, with power to Investi- 
gate and regulate the ? 

That by and through the trusts the predatory rich have debauched 
our national elections and have alienated and estranged the love and 
respect of the v peol le for e institutions of our Government, and we 
recommend Fed tion of all 8 whereby the trusts 
shall be 8 to e y with the peo papp 

That we recognize the honesty and integrity of Theodore Roosevelt 
his example and recognize 
the main issues before the 


veg. enumeration of the foreging principles shall not be considered as 
excluding any others for the public welfare. 

Mr. Speaker, I also desire to include as a part of my remarks 
the following correspondence with Mr. Roosevelt: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1912. 


we adopt 


Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

Dran MR, Roosevett: 1 am for you and desire to contribute in every 

vey possible to your election. 
he right platform at gone ii August 5 and a hot fight for the fol- 

days will do the wor 

latform be short but complete. Straddling declarations are 
ple as a red rag in a bull's face. Therein lies the weakness of 
the Wilson platform. 

Ignore Taft. Make the issue direct with Wilson from the sounding 


of oe g. 

t this’ query prominently to the people: What reason have we to 
dellene that another Democratic Congress would be any more progres- 
sive than present one, which has voted down a parcel post and 
refused to even consider bills offered by Roosevelt Congressmen for 

hysical valuations? Democrats confidently expect to win by promis- 

er give us these two Bars! next year, both of which they have 
refused to give us this yea 

Let our platform also 0 declare for an income tax, an inheritance tax, 
limitation of maximum prices upon commodities gocher by monopo- 
lies, sympathy for the initiative, referendum, and recall in several 
States, and our allegiance to the precedents limiting any citizen to two 
elective terms to the Presidency. 


lowing 9 
Let the 


If I can help, let me know. 
Sin S A. W. LAFFERTY. 
* THE OUTLOOK, 
New York, July 19, 1912. 
Hon. A. W. LAFFERTY, 


onus of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran CONGRESSMAN LAFFERTY : Hea 2 thanks for your lette?. I 
Teel exactly as you outline in your letter ali along the line. As to the 
Presiden: that I think worth 


cy, Senator Bristow has made a s ion 
hile considering. Will you talk to him about it? à 
Faithfully, yours, T. ROOSEVELT. 


Repeal of the Reciprocity Act and Creation of a Permanent 
Tariff Board. 


EXTENSION 2 REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. FULLER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 30, 1912, 


On the amendments of the Senate to H. R. 21214, to extend the 
—— tax now 3 with respect to doing business by co: 7 — 


persons, and t T oroS revenue for the Government by lev: 
5 excise tax with respect to doing business by id dual sod 
copartnerships. 


Mr. FULLER said: 

Mr. Speaker I think the House should concur in the amend- 
ments proposed by the Senate to this bill and let it go to the 
President in its present form. I believe he would promptly 
give it his approval and it would become a law. I desire to 
emphatically declare my entire approval of the Senate amend- 
ments repealing the reciprocity act and creating a permanent 
tariff commission. Canada, by vote of her people, has refused 
to accept the reciprocity proposals, and I am convinced that the 
overwhelming sentiment in this country is opposed to any 
proposition that would admit agricultural products from Can- 
ada, or any other country, free of duty. When the bill was before 
us in the Sixty-first Congress I voted against it. When it was 
reintroduced at the special session of the present Congress, and 
owing largely to the fact that it had the earnest approval of 
President Taft and of ex-President Roosevelt, in the judgment 
of both of whom I had great confidence, I reluctantly, and rather 
against my own judgment, voted with the majority for its pas- 
sage. I eonfess my mistake in so doing, and would now like to 
see the obnoxious act wiped off from the statute books forever. 

I believe in the doctrine of protection to all American indus- 
tries, including the products of the farms, the factories, and 
the mines. Reciprocity sounds well, but when we come to 
think of it, there can be no such thing as real reciprocity in 
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competing products. This country is entirely competent to 
make its own tariff laws and to say on what terms the pro- 
ductions of any other country may be marketed here. On such 
things as we do not and can not produce we might make con- 
cessions to other countries for like concessions from them. 
But on all competing products our own people should be given 
the advantage always and all the time. This is true Republican 
doctrine as I understand it. 

As to the amendment providing for a permanent tariff board 
there should be no controversy whatever. Every Republican 
favors it, and every Democrat, if he desires an honest and fair 
revision of the tariff, should favor it. I hope that before this 
session of Congress adjourns this bill may become a law with 
these two amendments made a part of that law. 


Portland's Drawbridges. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON ASW EARS BEES 


OF OREGON, 


IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 1, 1912. 


Mr. LAFFERTY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On July 25, 1912, I introduced the following 
bill, having for its object the conferring of power upon the 
State legislatures to regulate the hours for the closing of draw- 
bridges across navigable waters, which power is now vested 
exclusively in the Secretary of War: 


A bi (H. R. 25972) to amend ‘section 5 of an act of Congress ap- 
poes August 18, 1894, entitled “An act making appropriations for 
he construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other ged sey so as to provide for the 
regulation by the State or States in, through, of between which navi 
gable rivers flow of the drawbridges now built or hereafter to be built 
across such rivers. 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the act of Congress approves 
August 18, 1894, entitled “An act making appropriations for the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of ce public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes,” be, and the same is hereby, 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of all persons owning, 5 
and tending the drawbridges now built or which may hereafter be bui 
across the navigable rivers and other waters of the United States to 
open or cause to be opened the draws of such bridges under such rules 
and regulations as in the opion of the Secretary of War the public 
interests require to govern the opening of drawbridges for the passage 
of vessels and other water crafts, and such rules and regulations, when 
so made and published, shall have the force of law. very such per- 
son who shall TAUTE fail or refuse to open or cause to be opened the 
draw of any such bridge for the passage of a boat or boats, or who 
shall unreasonably delay the opening of said draw after reasonable 
signal shall have been given, as provided in such regulations, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conyiction thereof shall be 
pire cosy by a fine of not more than $2,000 nor less than $1,000, or by 

prisonment (in the case of a natural porsan for not exceeding one 
year, or by both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of tho 
court: P ed, That the proper action to enforce the provisions of 
this section may be commenced before any commissioner, judge, or 
court of the United States, and such commissioner, judge, or court shall 
proceed in respect thereto as authorized by law in case of crimes 
against the United States: Provided further, That whenever, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of War, the public interests wire it, he may 
make rules and regulations to govern the opening of drawbridges for 
of vessels and other water crafts, and such rules and regu- 
ublished, shall have the force of law, and 
any violation thereof shall punished as hereinbefore provided: And 
323 further, That whenever any State or States in, through, or 

tween which such nayigable rivers or other waters of the United 
States flow shall by legislation, in which all of the States interested 
in the control of such rivers or waters shall concur, provide rules and 
regulations governing the opening of drawbridges over and across such 
rivers and waters for the passage of boats and other water crafts, such 
regulations so provided shall supersede and take the place of any regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of War. Any State or States shall 

deemed to be interested, within the meaning of this act, in the regu- 
lation and control of any drawbridge whenever the river or other water 
across whicb such drawbridge is constructed shall flow in, through, or 
along any boundary of such State or States before reaching such draw- 
bridge, and no legislation shall be effective for the purpose of regulating 
any drawbridge unless the same shall be concurred in by all of the 
States so interested therein.” 


Mr. Speaker, on June 15, 1911, I secured an order from the 
Secretary of War authorizing two half-hour closed periods of 
evenings for the drawbridges across the Willamette River at 
Portland, which was in addition to the closed periods of morn- 
ings which had previously been ordered by the War Depart- 
ment. 

But these closed periods are not sufficient. Ninety people of 
every one hundred in Portland would like to see the draw- 


the pass: 
lations, when so made and 


bridges closed by order of the Secretary of War for two hours 
ea morning and two hours each eyening, during the rush 
ours. 

At the same time the people of Portland do not wish to cause 
inconvenience to our river and ocean commerce. But we do 
insist upon reasonable regulations for the comfort of our peo- 
ple, when we know that such reasonable regulations will not 
in any way interfere with nor hamper the use of the harbor. 

The Secretary of War has thus far declined to give us regu- 
lations as liberal as we feel ought to be given. The bill I have 
introduced would confer the power upon the State to pass laws 
regulating the closed periods. The Constitution gives to Con- 
gress the power to regulate interstate commerce. Comzneree on 
a navigable river is largely of an interstate character. But at 
the same time a State undoubtedly has the right to regulate its 
own commerce, and probably the State of Oregon now has the 
power to pass a law requiring the drawbridges at Portland to 
remain closed for two hours each morning and evening, during 
the rush of traffic across the bridges, which are highways of 
the city of Portland and of the State of Oregon. 

But we do not wish any conflict with the Federal Govern- 
ment if it can be avoided. Therefore this bill has been intro- 
duced to bring the matter prominently before Congress and 
the Secretary of War in a formal and official way. The bill 
will be referred to the War Department for its recommenda- 
tions, and in that way we will at least impress upon that 
department our needs at Portland. 

The Army engineers having in charge the expenditure of 
appropriations for the improvement of our rivers, have been 
very kind to Oregon in eyery way except in the matter of mak- 
ing reasonable recommendations as to the closing of these 
drawbridges. I have only praise for these Army engineers 
stationed at Portland. By their recommendations the Oregon 
delegation has been enabled to have appropriations included in 
this year’s river and harbor bill for over $2,000,000 for the im- 
provement of Portland’s commerce. I would be ungrateful not 
to acknowledge credit where it is so justly due. 

At the same time I must insist that the city of Portland be 
fairly treated by the War Department in the matter of the clos- 
ing of the drawbridges. To have these bridges swinging open 
every few minutes during the rush hours is a loss of time to 
both river traffic and to the bridge traffic. If known in ad- 
vance that the bridges would be closed from 7 to 9 a. m. and 
from 5 to 7 p. m. river traffic could easily accommodate itself 
to those hours. For the present, at least, I would favor the 
bridges being opened even during those hours for ocean-going 
vessels, 

Doubtless other cities are having the same trouble as Port- 
land, and probably something will come of the bill in the way 
of a remedy. When the bill is reached for consideration at the 
December session I shall certainly insist that Poftland shall 
have relief in one way or another. 

The remainder of my remarks are adapted from a memoran- 
dum on the subject prepared at my request by Arthur I. Moul- 
ton, of the Portland (Oreg.) bar, who was formerly associated 
with me in the practice of law in Portland. 

By an examination of the proposed bill it will be seen that 
the same would not change existing law covering the regula- 
tion of drawbridges over navigable waters in any respect until 
the State or States interested in the control of any particular 
drawbridge had passed adequate legislation on the subject. 

It is at least questionable whether the Federal Government 
has the right to assume authority which takes from the States 
the police power to provide regulations of this character. It 
certainly is contrary to the spirit of the Constitution for ques- 
tions largely of local import to be regulated by fiats or decrees 
of Cabinet members in cases where the States interested desire 
to exercise authority over such questions. It is true that by 
the Constitution Congress is vested with power and authority to 
regulate commerce between the States and with foreign countrics, 
But it does not follow that Congress may delegate that power 
and authority to an executive official, and permit him to en- 
act such laws as shall, in his judgment, fit the necessities of 
the case. Nor does it follow that by the provision of the 
Constitution referred to the police power of the States in 
respect to rivers and other waters within their borders is wholly 
destroyed. 

For an example of this last proposition it may be said that it 
would scarcely be urged by anyone that because Congress has 
the power, and has in many ways exercised it, to regulate inter- 
state commerce on railroads, the States may not properly en- 
act police regulations governing the running of trains through 
thickly settled communities or providing for the fencing of rail- 
roads or the like. 
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The States have inherent power to provide in any reasonable 
way for the protection and convenience of its citizens, and if 
the matter were made one of judicial inquiry, it is not im- 
probable that the States would be held to have power to pro- 
vide for the closing of drawbridges in large cities during short 

of the day when the traffic across such bridges is 
heaviest, as a reasonable exercise of the power of protecting 
and providing for the comfort and convenience of its citizens. 
In other words, the power of Congress to provide for free inter- 
course between the States ought not to be held to reach to the 
extent of preventing the States taking reasonable steps for the 
protection of their citizens. 

This bill is simply designed to obviate any question of a 
conflict between State laws and the regulations of the War 
Department, and to obviate the necessity for litigation to test 
the right of the State to regulate drawbridges. The author of 
the bill is particularly interested in the drawbridges over the 
Willamette River at Portland, Oreg. It may be said in explana- 
tion that there are at this time constructed and in course of 
construction five drawbridges over the Willamette River, all of 
which have been built under the regulations of the War Depart- 
ment. Four of these bridges are operated by the county court 
of Multnomah County, Oreg., and the fifth is owned and operated 
by the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., and its 
top span is leased by the county of Multnomah for use as a high- 
way. In the construction of these bridges every precaution has 
been observed for the convenience of traffic. They all have 
ample draws to admit of the passage of virtually any sort of 
water craft, and the last two undertaken are being so built as 
to accommodate river traffic without the necessity of opening 
the draws, except for exceedingly high vessels, each of them 
haying a clearance of approximately 80 feet for the passage 
of vessels at ordinary low water. No question of any seri- 
ous obstruction of river traffic is involved here. No one in- 
terested in the passage of this bill desires to interfere with 
the passage of all or any manner of craft up and down the 
river. 

But while a large number of vessels pass up and down the 
river daily, the traffic across the river on the bridges is corre- 
spondingly much heavier than that on the river. The chief 
business portion of the city of Portland is built on the west 
side of the river. Something like two-thirds of the residence 
portion of the city and a considerable portion of the business 
of the city is located east of the river. The bridges are busy 
thoroughfares all day long, as a great many pedestrians and 
vehicles constantly pass back and forth across them. But in 
the morning, from about 7 o’clock until about 9 o’clock, and in 
the evening, from about 5 o'clock until about 7 o’clock, the 
bridges are continually crowded to their capacity. Whenever 
the draws open during these rush periods the street ears, ve- 
hiéles, and pedestrians form a solid mass for several blocks 
back from the approach to the bridge whose draw is open. The 
War Department has granted some relief by its rulings, but the 
congestion is still great. A great majority of the citizens of the 
city feel that a longer closing period. both morning and evening, 
should be granted. It is believed that the river traffic conld, 
without loss, accustom itself to a longer closing period. It is 
also believed that a great portion of the vessels that traverse 
the river could make some arrangement for the lowering of 
their smokestacks, so that the draws would not be required 
to open to admit of their passage. F 

The draws are most frequently opened for the passage of tugs 
drawing barges and other vessels engaged in business which 
does not require them to go to sea or to leave the port of Port- 
land more than a few miles. It is believed by a great majority 
of the citizens of the city of Portland that, in view of the great 
inconvenience resulting to thousands of people daily from the 
passage of these vessels through the draws, it would not be un- 
just or improper to require these vessels to be so constructed 
that they could pass under the draws when closed at all times 
except at extreme high water. The draws are sufficiently high 
to admit of vessels constructed on a reasonably low plan passing 
at all times except at extreme high water. Extreme high water 
only prevails a few days each year. There is nothing whatever 
in the nature of the business conducted by these vessels making 
it necessary for them to be built on a high plan or to have 
extremely high smokestacks. In fact, many of the vessels are 
built on a low plan and are as successful in the business as those 
constructed on a higher plan. 

But a great deal of the business is carried on by old vessels, 
constructed many years ago, with nothing in mind but cheap- 
ness of construction. Little or no attempt has been made until 
the past few years to construct the river vessels so that they 
can pass under the bridges without the opening of the draws. 


The chief opposition that is now urged to the proposal that they 
be constructed lower is the immediate cost of lowering those 
already built. 

If these interport vessels, and vessels carrying on a strictly 
loeal business, were required to be so constructed that they 
could pass under the bridges without requiring the draws to be 
opened, the problem of regulation would be comparatively 
simple. Other vessels could readily, and without inconvenience, 
accommodate themselves to closed periods. Neither would any 
considerable inconvenience be encountered if ordinary vessels 
arriving in port were required to time their arrivals to closed 
periods, which would be Known in advance. 

This situation is stated here in brief that an idea of condi- 
tions may be had. It is not believed that Congress ought to 
be required to take evidence, or enter into a detailed considera- 
tion of the merits of the controversy between the citizens of 
Portland and the interests which oppose closed periods for 
these draws, and the regulation of the height of vessels doing 
local business. If Congress attempts this in one port, it will 
be required to do so in others, and endless difficulty and con- 
fusion will arise. It is not conceived that the Federal Consti- 
tution either requires or authorizes Congress to enter upon a 
consideration of local questions of this character. The Nation 
was too large at the time of the adoption of the Constitution 
to admit of one legislative body acquainting itself with the 
needs of every locality, and it is many times larger now. A 
question which is of gigantic importance to a locality may be 
but trivial when addressed to the Congress of the United States. 
Congress has never attempted to regulate, by direct and positive 
enactment, the opening and closing of drawbridges, or the 
height of vessels which shall pass through them. It was 
never intended, by the Constitution, that it should be required 
to do so. 

But if Congress can not decide these local questions, to what 
authority shall they be submitted? These problems are clearly 
legislative ones. They are not questions of fact of such char- 
acter that they should be submitted to the judiciary for decision 
or regulated by executive officials. 

The relation of State and Federal Governments is considered 
directly and at great length in the case of Gilman against 
Philadelphia, reported in 70 United States, 3 Wallace, at page 
713, wherein Mr. Justice Swayne, speaking for the court, 
said: 


It must not be forgotten that bridges which are connecting parts of 
turnpikes, streets, and railroads are means of commercial transporta- 
tion as well as raf Se waters, and that the commerce which passes 
over a bridge much greater than would ever be transported 
on the water it obstructs. 

It is for the municipal power to weigh the considerations which 
belong to the subject, and to decide which shall be preferred and how 
far either shall be made subservient to the other. The States have 
always exercised this power, and from the nature and objects of the 
two systems of government they must always continue to exercise it, 
subject, however, to the paramount authority of Congress, whenever 
the power of the States shall be exerted within the sphere of the 
commercial power which belongs to the Nation. 

The States may exercise concurrent or independent power in all 
cases but three: 

1. Where the 

2. Where it 
States. 


3. Where, from the nature and subjects of the porer it must neces- 
sarily be exercised by the National Government ex usively. (Houston v. 
Moore, 5 Wheaton, 49; Federalist No. 32. 

The power here in question does not, in our judgment, fall within 
either of these exceptions. 

“It is no objection to distinct substantive powers that they ef be 
exercised upon the same subject.” It is not possible to fix definitely 
their respective boundaries. In some instances their action becomes 
blended ; in some the action of the State limits or displaces the action 
of the Nation; in others the action of the State is void because it seeks 
to reach objects beyond the limits of State authority. 

A State law wiring an importer to pay for and take out a license 
before he should rmitted to sell a e of im ed goods is void 
(Brown v. Maryland, 12 Wheaton, 2 and a State law which re- 
quires the master of a vessel engaged in foreign commerce to pay a 
certain sum to a State officer on account of each passenger brought 
from a fore Seg i into the State is also void (Passenger’s cases, T 
Howard, 273), but a State, in the exercise of its pue power, may for- 
bid spirituous liquors imported from abroad or from another State to 
be sold by retail or to be sold at all without a license (License cases, 5 
Id., 504) (and it bere added that by later cases it is held that 
the State may forbid any sale whatever of such liquors), and it may 
visit the violation of the prohibition with such punishment as it may 
deem p r (Id. J. Under quarantine laws a vessel registered or en- 
rolled and licensed may be stopped before entering her port of destina- 
tion or be afterwards removed and detained elsewhere for an indefinite 
period, and a bale of goods upon which duties have or have not been 
paid, laden with infection, may be seized under health laws,“ and if 
t can not be purged of its poison may be committed to the flames. 

The G enig between the ponore of the States and the Nation, 
as thus exhibited, is quite as great as in the case before us, but it does 
not necessarily involve collision or any other evil. None has hitherto 

is the end and alm of both. 


wer is lodged exclusivel 
s given to the United 


in the Federal Constitution. 
tates and prohibited to the 


been found to ensue. The DIAE goo 
If it be objected that the conclusion we have reached will arm the 
States with authority potent for evil and liable to be abused, there are 
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several answers worthy of consideration. The possible abuse of any 
pawey is no proof that it does not exist. Many abuses arise in the 
egislation of the States which are wholly beyond the reach of the Gov- 
ernment of the Nation. The safeguard and remedy are to be found in 
the virtue and intelligence of the le. They can make and unmake 
constitutions and laws, and from that tribunal there is no ap n 
State exercise unwisely the power here in question, the evil will fall 
chiefly upon her own citizens. They have more at stake than the citi- 
zens of any other State. Hence there is as little danger of abuse of this 
power as of any other reserved to the States. 


And in an appendix to volume 70 of the United States Reports, 
from the manuscript of Third Wallace, Jr., beginning at page 
782 of the volume and referring particularly to page 789 of the 
volume, is found the following observation of Mr. Justice Grier 
in reference to the Passaic bridges: 

That the proposed brid will in some measure cause an obstruction 
to the navigation of the river and some inconvenience to vessels passing 
the draws is certainly true. Every bridge may be said to be an obstruc- 
tion on the channel of a river, but it is not 8 a nuisance. 
B are highways as necessary to the commerce and intercourse of 
the public as rivers. That which the public convenience imperatively 
demands can not be called a public nuisance because it causes some in- 
convenience or affects the private interests of a few individuals. 

Now, if every bridge over a navigable river be not necessarily a 
nuisance, but may be erected for the public benefit without being con- 
sidered in law or in fact a nuisance, though certainly an inconvenience 
affecting the navigation of the river, the question recurs, Who is to 
judge of this necessity? Who shall say what shall be the height of a 
pier, the width of a draw, or how it shall be erected, managed, and 
controlled? Is this a matter of judicial discretion or of legislative en- 
actment? Can that be a nuisance which is authorized by law? Does a 
State lose the great police power of lating her own highways 
and bridges over her own rivers because the tide may flow therein or 
2 N they become a highway to a port of entry within her own 

ers 


It is believed by the proponents of this bill that, even in the 
present state of the law, if the legislation that is desired were 
enacted by the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, it 
would be held to be constitutional and valid, notwithstanding 
the provisions of the act sought to be amended to the effect 
that the rules and régulations of the Secretary of War shall 
have the force and effect of law. It is conceded that executive 
rules and regulations must in many instances be established 
and promulgated, and that they have their usefulness in appro- 
priate cases. But it is not believed that it is either proper or 
competent for Congress to delegate to any executive officer its 
legislative authority to enact laws. That is the effect of the 
existing law on the subject. 


But by this bill it is proposed to avoid any question of that 
kind. If this bill be passed, the War Department will have all 
the power and authority it now has, unless the States shall de- 
sire to exercise control. 


The consensus of judicial opinion at the time of, and for a 
long time after, the adoption of the Federal Constitution was 
that it would be better policy to leave such matters as are cov- 
ered by this bill to the States. The court can not bind Congress 
by any mere expression upon questions of policy. But, none 
the less, these judges had competent authority to interpret the 
Constitution and they were learned, able, and unbiased men, 
whose opinions, for their theoretical and logical value alone, 
are entitled to great weight and ought to be given much per- 
suasive force. It is believed to be wise and just that questions 
of the character covered by this bill should be submitted to 
the legislative authority of the States interested. The power 
and authority asked for in the interest of the States has never 
been exercised by Congress. By the very act sought to be 
amended Congress has admitted that local laws of this charac- 
ter are not properly within the scope of its powers and that it 
can not, and ought not, to ündertake to regulate the opening 
of the draws of such bridges or the height of the smokestacks 
of vessels passing through such draws. It has left the matter 
to a Cabinet officer. Would it not be better to leave it to the 
States? 


One-man power is not favored in this country, and it seems 
that wherever the question comes to be one of such importance 
that the States interested desire to control it they should have 
that right. The Supreme Court has declined to assume juris- 
diction of these questions, saying they were matters of legisla- 
tive discretion and should be governed by the legislative depart- 
ment of the Government. Is there not much more reason why 
the same questions should not be arbitrarily decided by an 
executive official? 


Certainly no law would be enacted by the State of Oregon 
without due consideration for the interests of everyone con- 
cerned. Certainly the Legislature of the State of Oregon would 
enact no law seriously injuring the commerce of the greatest 
port in the State. All that is asked by the bill is that the 
question of regulating drawbridges be left on its merits to the 
legislative authority of the States interested. 


White Oak Point Band of Mississippi Chippewa Indians, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 1, 1912. 


Mr. LINDBERGH said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include as a part of my remarks a 
brief, drawn by John G. Dudley, of Washington, D. C., in sup- 
port of House bill 22590. 

The brief is as follows: 


WHITE OAK POINT BAND OF MISSISSIPPI CHIPPEWA IXDIANS IN SUPPORT 
OF H. R. 22590, INTRODUCED MARCH 29, 1912, BY REPRESENTATIVE 
LINDBERGH. 


The White Oak Point Band of Mississippi Chippewa Indians is one of 
the six tribal bands com g the great nation 2 as the e 
Chippewas, as distingufshed from the ene of Lake Superior. 
The other bands are known as Gull Lake, le Lac, Sandy Lake, Rab- 
bit Lake, and Pokagomin and Rice Lake. 

The Chippewas were a united nation until the making of the treaty 
of September 30, 1854 (10 Stats., 1109), which prona for a division 
of the lands and funds between the Chi a Indians of Lake Superior 
and the Mississippi. The Mississippi Chippewas were henceforth to be 
a separate nation, and there is nowhere found in the treaty nny pro- 
vision for preferential treatment of any of the several bands of the 
Chippewas of the Mississippi. 

e treaty of February 22, 1855 (10 Stat., 1165), between the Mis- 
sissippi Bands of Chippewa Indians and delegates representing the 
Pillager and Lake Winnibigoshish Bands and the United States, in 
article 1 thereof recognizes and makes a clear distinction between those 
bands designated as the 8 Pillager, and Lake Winnib hish. 
1 reservations are provided for cach of the three bands, with 
definite and fixed boundaries, and for the e. of determining the 
rights of the several bands of Mississippi Chippewas it — 5 be stated 
that this last-named treaty was intended and actually did settle the 
rights of the Pillager and Lake Winnibigoshish Bands in so far as 
concerns the 5 apart for the 1 of the Mississippi. 

By the treaty of March 11, 1863 Ga Stat., 1249), certain reserva- 
tions described in the second clause of the second article of the treaty 
of February 22, 1855, supra, were ceded to the United States and other 
reservations set apart for the Indians in lieu thereof. This treaty 
again recognizes the separation and distinction between the Chippewas 
ennari as the 1 Pillager, and Lake Winnibigoshish Bands. 

The may of May 7, 1864 (13 Stat., 693), provides for further ces- 
sion of lands to the United States and recon es the clear distinction 
between the Mississippi, Pillager, and Lake Winnwigoshish Chippewas, 
as well as further defines the boundaries of their ve reservations. 

The treaty of March 19, 1867 (16 Stat., aie). is made between the 
United States and the Chippewas of the Miss ppi alone, and without 
any reference to the Pillager and Lake Winnibigoshish Bands. ‘The 
treaty recites that the lands set apart for the Mississippi Chippewas by 
the treaty ratified March 20, 1865, having been found not to le adapted 
for agricultural pu S, the lands are ceded to the United States, ex- 
cept a small tract of definite and fixed boundaries. The lands ceded by 
this treaty amount to about 2, ,000 acres. 

Article 2 of the B to provide a reservation suitable and 
sufficient for all the issippi Chippewas, but, as a matter of fact, 
discriminates against all. bands except those known as White Earth 
and Rice Lake, as will be more particularly shown by, subsequent legis- 
iton = — Congress and administrative action by the Department of 

e Interior. 

The provision was made in the treaty last above mentioned for 
allotments of land for each and every member of the band known as 
the “Chippewas of the Mississippi” in the quantity specified in 
article 7 of the treaty, and which entitles every man, woman, and child 
of this band to 160 acres of land each. Many of the ente rising mem- 
bers of the band, now divided into several separate ba have ac- 
Dea certificates and title to land in the quantity as therein speci- 
W f the act of C tJ 14, 1889 (25 
passage o e act of Congress of January 14, 
Stat., 642), much 8. lation arose regarding the proper 5 
of the law, especially with reference to the allotment of lands to the 
White Earth Band of ee or Chippewas. 

Pursuant to the authority of the act of 1889 the President appointed 
three commissioners to negotiate with all of the different bands or 
tribes of ao Indians in the State of Minnesota for the complete 
cession and inquishment of all their title and interest in and to the 
reservations of these In in that State, except the White Earth 
and Red Lake Reservations, and to all or so much of these reserva- 
tions as in the ju ent of these commissioners is not required for 
allotments under existing laws. 

The eral allotment act of Congress of Aintree ¢ 8, 1887 (24 
388), prescribes the amount of land to be allotted thereunder, as 


“To each head of a family, one-quarter of a section; to each single 
person over 18 years of age, one-eighth of a section; to each orphan 
child under 18 years of age, one-eighth of a section; and to each 
other single rson under 18 years now 3 or who mey be born 
prior to the date of the order of the President frecting an allotment of 
the lands embraced in any reservation, one-sixteenth of a section: Pro- 
„ That in case there is not sufficient land in any of said reserva- 
tions to allot lands to each individual of the classes above named in 
quantities as aboye provided, lands embraced in such reservation 
or reservations shall be allotted to each individual of each of said 
classes pro rata in accordance with the provisions of this act: And 
provid: goer, That where the treaty or act of Congress setting 

such reservation provides for the allotment of lends in severalty 
in quantities in excess of those herein provided, the President in mak- 
ing allotments upon such reservation shall allot the lands to each indi- 
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vidual Indian bel 
or act: And prov 


thereon in quantity as speci; in such treaty 

ed further, That woman the 28a Anette are only 

valuable for grazing purposes an additional allotment of wach gazing 
un 


ds in quantities as above provided shall be made to each in 

Section 3 of the act of January 14, 1889, 1 provides that after 
the census of the Indians has been taken and the cession of land made 
as | Seen by section 1 of the same act— 

It of the said Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota, except 
those on the Red Lake Reservation, shall, under the direction of said 
commissioners, be removed to and take up their residence on the 
White Earth Reservation, and thereupon there shall, as soon as prac- 
ticable, under the direction of said commissioners, be allotted lands 
in severalty to the Red Lake Indians on Red Lake Reservation and 
to all the other of the said Indians on the White Earth Reservation 
in conformity with the act of sande ek l 8, 1887, entitled ‘An act for 
the allotment of lands in severalty to Indians on the various reserva- 


ess or Ex- 
ent of the 


zy reservation, or any part thereof, of such Indians is advantageous 
or agricultural or grazing Bap ace to cause said reservation, or any 
part thereof, to be 5 8 5 „ or 8 if necessary, and to allot 
o each Indian located thereon one-eighth of a section of land: Pro- 
vided, That in case there is not sufficient land in any of sald reserva- 
tions to allot to each indlyidual in 1 as above provided, the 
land in such reservation or reservations shall be allotted to each indi- 
vidual pro rata, as near as may be, according to legal subdivisiorfs: 
Provided further, That where the treaty or act of 8 setting apart 
such reservation provides for the allotment of lands in severalty to 
certain classes in quantity in excess of that herein provided the Presi- 
dent, in making allotments upon such reservation, shall allot the land 
to cach individual Indian of said classes belonging thereon in quantity 
as specified in such treaty or act, and to other Indians belonging 
thercon in quantity as herein provided: Provided further, That where 
existing a ments or laws provide for allotments in accordance with 
the provisions of said act of February 8, 1887, or in quantities substan- 
tially as therein provided, allotments may be made in 3 
fled in this act, with the consent of the Indians, expressed such 
manner as the President, in his discretion, mar require: And provided 
further, That when the lands allotted, or any le subdivision thereof, 
are only valuable for grazing purposes such la shall be allotted in 
double quantities.” 

The instructions to the commissioners appointed by the President 
under the act of January 14, 1889, supra, provides that, under the au- 
thority of section 1 of the act of February 28, 1891, supra, the Missis- 
sippi Chippewas, as a tribe, will receive more land than under the gen- 
eral allotment act of 1887, and that it was considered best to allot 

O acres to each of those Indians who consent to removal to White 
Earth, but, if they so desire, “they have the right under the act to 
take allotthents and remain upon the reservation where they now are 
if they shall not be satisfied to to White Earth.” 

bres ge tae an August 17, 1891, at the request of the commission- 
ers, the Miss. ppl e Indlans were further advised by the 
Indian Office, quoting article 7 of the treaty of 1867, heretofore re- 
ferred to, that— 

In all cases where Indians affected by the said article of the treaty 
had cultivated land and had either received or were entitled to receive 
certificates covering the same prior to January 14, 1889, the date of 
the approval of the act ratifying the Chippen agreement above re- 
ferred to, the holdings of such Indians should be respected by the com- 
mission, and allotments should be made in accordance wi the 
provision of the treaty. 

“In all other cases the commission will proceed with the work mak- 
ing the allotments required in accordance with your instructions of 
July 11 last.” 

It is an interesting fact that before the Indians would sign 
sions of land to the Government as provided by the act of January 
14, 1889, supra, they insisted upon certain promises from the commis- 
sioners appointed by the President, one of which was that to each ma 
woman, and child there should be made an allotment of 160 acres o 
land. The Indians even required the commissioners to raise their arm 
toward high heaven and declare in the most solemn manner that the 
promises made to them would be teny and faithfully carried out, 

‘rhe White Earth Indians refused to accept allotments of land of 80 
acres, and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, upon haying the matter 
referred to him, held that the promise of 160 acres was made ares 
to the Indians of the White Earth Reservation. Everyone who was 
connected with the transactions in question knows that the promise 
was made to all bands of Mississippi Chippewa Indians and not to the 
White Earth Band alone, and that the Indians would never have 
the 2,000,000 acres described in the treaty of March 19, 1867, supra 
unless they had expected to recelye for each man, woman, and child o; 
the tribe a full allotment of 160 acres of land. : 

By the provision of article 7 of the baal A of March 19, 1867, supra, 
the [Indians were to receive, each, paten to 160 acres upon cer- 
tain conditions, which conditions, whether complied with or not, did 
not affect the United States, for the reason that the Indians in their 
tribal relations held all that remained of the 36 townships of land 
which they received from the Government in exchange for the 2,000,000 
acres of far greater value, acre for acre. The Indian title endured in 
these lands whether they were alloted in severalty under article 7 
of the treaty or not, and the time for complying with the conditions 
{imposed in article 7 are without limit, and as no penalties were 
named none attached, and no forfeiture could be anticipated or enforced. 

The Chippewas of the Mississippi, at the time of the making of the 
treaty of 1567, understood that not only each individual was entitled 
to 160 acres in severalty but, in addition, to every foot of land that 
remained of the 36 townships purchased from the United States. 

The treaty of 1867 and the Dawes Act of 1887 were not in anywise 
affected by the negotiations contemplated by the act of January 14, 
1899, supra, except giving permission to other Indians theretofore hay- 
ing no interest in the reservation to settle thereon. 

uring the negotiations the commission had no doubt as to the cor- 
rec ness and the construction given to the treaty of 1867 and the acts 
of 387 and 1889. The Secretary of the Interior coincided with the 
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and the President 
executed the law 


construction placed upon these treaties and these a 

approved this procedure. The Indian office had firs 
as interpreted the commission, but later applied the provisions to the 
White th Indians alone and refused to allot the Indians of the band 
known as the White Oak Point Band of the Mississippi more than 80 
acres of land unless they were removed to the White Earth Reserva- 
tion, which was and is a clear attempt at coercion, neither warranted 
nor 1 by the treaty and the laws and a reasonable interpreta- 

on thereof. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there was sufficient land to allot every 
member of their band of Mississippi Chippewas 160 acres each, the De- 

rtment of the Interior and e Indian office refused to allot the 
ndians of the White Oak Point Band of e Chippewas more 

80 acres each, and, without the consent of the Indians, took a 
5 part of contiguous tetor which belongs to the Mississippi 
— poewes and, by executive order, created the Minncsota National 

‘ores 

The first chairman of the Chippewa Commission, appointed by the 
President under the act of January 14, 1889, the late Hon. Henry M. 
Rice, had no doubt regarding the interpretation of the treaty laws 
and expressed himself forcibly to the Indians and the Indian Office 
upon the subject. (See Exhibit A.) 

While the treaty of March 19, 1867, supra, ceded over 2,000,000 
acres of land belonging to the grog ui hippewas to the Govern- 
ment, it purported to set apart the White Earth Reservation as a 
home for all the Mississippi Chippewas. At the same time there was 
pen for the Indians who desired to do so to remain where they 

ad made their homes and to take allotments of land there. The 
White Oak Point Band of Mississippi Chippewa Indians—that is to 
say the la majority of them—have elected to remain upon their 
old reservation, and a large number of them have received allotments 
upon what is now, by Executive order, the Minnesota National Forest; 
but, because the White Oak Point Band of Mississippi Chippewa In- 
dians have elected to remain in their old home, they have, both by the 
acts of the Congress and the administrative action of the Department 
of the Interior, been penalized, in that they have only been allowed 
to receive 80 acres for their allotment of land, while the White Earth 
Band and other bands having no connection with them, and who were 
not eyen parties to the treaty of 1867, have been given rights upon 
the White Earth Reservation. Particular attention is invited to the 
fact that the Otter Tall Pillager Indians have been given rights upon 
the White Earth Reservation to the exclusion of Mississippi Chippe- 
was, who are entitled to the full allotment of 160 acres each, both 
under the treaty of 1867 and the Steenerson Act of April 28, 1904 
{es Stat., 539). See opinion of Assistant opeseid General of the 

. of the Interior, October 31, 1904 (Exhibit B). 

he White Oak Point Band of Mississippi Chippewa Indians, on 
the 6th day of September, 1889, met the members of the commission 
appointed by the President under the act of January 14, 1889, pov . 
and eigned the cession provided by the act and relinquished their 
right, title, and interest and to the lands therein described for the 
purpose ot receiving allotments of 160 acres each for every man, 
woman, and child of the White Oak Point Band. The records of the 
councils held with the Mississippi Chippewa Indians indicate that mem- 
bers of the White Oak Point Band were present at many of the delibera- 
tions and heard, first hand, the promises made by the commission to allot 
the Ind 60 acres each. One hundred and seventy-two of os! 
White Oak Point Bands of Mississippi Chippewa Indians, being adul 
males over 18 years of age, sign the relinquishment and cession, 
(See pp. 43, 160, Ex. Doc., H. R. 247, 5ist Cong., Ist sess.) 

The White Earth Band of anergy En Chippewa Indians refused to 
be satisfied with the allotments of acres each, and by the protests 
of their chiefs and the old and young men of the tribe they succeeded 
in getting the ae of the Interior and the Congress to increase 
their allotments from 80 to 160 acres each. This matter was passed 
upon by the Assistant Attorney General of the Department of the 
Interior, Hon. George H. Shield, April 28, 1892, in an opinion to the 
Secretary of, the Interior, in which the Assistant Attorney General 
held that there was an a nee of land reserved to give these In- 
dians 160 acres as promised, and said that “it would seem to be equity 
and justice that additional legislation be had granting the right to 
allot the Indians 160 acreg without conditions.” (See Exhibit C.) 

An examination of the acts of Congress and the treaties and agree- 
ments made with the Mississippi Chippewa Indians fails to disclose the 
reason for a clear discrimination in favor of the White Earth Bands of 
Mississippi Chippewas, but aay. rson who is familiar with the facts 
as they exist will not deny that all Mississippi Chippewas who have not 
removed to White Earth, but who have by authority of law remained 
upon the old reservation and in their old home, have been denied the 
rights and increased allotments which have been allowed to the Missis- 
sippi Chippewas of the White Earth Bands and others who have become 
allied with those bands, to the exclusion of those rightfully entitled to 
share in the lands. 

Land is available in the Minnesota National Forest Reserve, as pro- 
viđed in section 2 of the bill H. R. 2250, which belongs to the Chi pew: 
Indians, for the allotment to the White Oak Point Band of Mississipp 
8 of 160 acres to each man, woman, and child. We ander 
stand that this land is held as a forest reserve by the Government, but 
oon Agen — the sole and exclusive power of final disposition of the 
public domain has the right to direct the allotment of our people upon 
the lands desired. 

Section 3 of the bill provides for an adjustment and accounting of all 
funds and moneys held by the Government 8 to the Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota and the payment to the White Oak Point Band of 
paca 7 Chippewas their just share. This is uecessary in order that 
our people may have moneys with which to build homes and improve 
their allotments. 

We believe we have demonstrated the legal right of the White Oak 
Point Band of Mississippi! Chippewa Indians to have and receive 160 
acres of land for each person, and we have shown that the Mississippf 
Chippewas and even others have received on the White Earth Reserva- 
tion 160 acres of land, which action on the part of the Government 
has been and still is a clear discrimination against the White Oak 
Point Band of Mississi pi Chippewas. 

We pra E pa honorable body for early and favorable consideration of 
H. R. 228 „ and believe that a careful examination of the laws and 
facts will demonstrate the justice and right of our claim. 

CHAS. A. WAKEFIELD, 
WILLIAM H. Lyons, 
Authorized Delegates of the White Gak Point Band 
of Mississippi Chippewa Indians, 
Jonx G. DUDLEY, 
Attorney 1 White Oak Point Band 
of Mississippi Chippeica Indians, 
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EXHIBIT A. 2 
Sr. PAUL, Mixx., April $, 1892. 
Hon. T. J. MORGAY, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Interior Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: In reply to your communication of March 28 ultimo 
(Lands), I have to say that Des rovisions of article 7 of the treaty 
of March 19, 1867 (16 Stat., 719), between the United States and the 
Chippewa Indians, the Indians were to receive, each, patents to 160 
acres upon certain conditions, which conditions, whether complied with 
or not, did not affect the United States; neither did they the Indians, 
except so far as to allot 160 acres in sereralty, they 9 in their 
tribal relations all that remained of the 36 townships which they re- 
ceived from the Government in exchange for about 2,000,000 acres of 
far more value, acre for acre. Under this treaty some had already 


gwan tity as 
e tion 


The treaty of 1867 and the act of 1887 were not affected by the 
negotiations contemplated by the act of January 14, 1899, except giving 
permission to other Indians, hacing no interest heretofore in said res- 
ervation, to settle thereon. 

During the negotiations the commission had no doubts as to the cor- 
rectness of the construction by them given to the treaty of 1867 and 
the acts of 1887 and 1889, and, with the approval of the President, 
they believed the case was closed. ere were doubts as to the 


“ the 
t fund.” 


fully examined and by the Secretary indorsed, were approved by the 
President, which, in the minds of the Indians, was conclusive. 

The acts of February 8, 1887, and January 14, 1889, in no way cur- 
tailed the number of acres to the individual parties to the treaty of 
1867, as the gg ag of land owned by them was, beyond question, 

requirements ; but if there remained not enough 
ve to those admitted to N by their acceptance of the act 
of January 14, 1889, viz, 1 80, and acres each, they were to 
receive pro rata of what remained, but in no event were the original 
owners to prorate with the recent participants. 

The promises made to the Indians were based upon the provision of 
the treaty of 1867, upon the acts of February 8, 1887, and of January 
14, 1889, and as the pro made and explanations given could not 
have escaped the attention of the President, after his approval I sup- 
pose the construction given and promises made were binding, and now 
see no reason to change the views then entertained. 


I intended the In a understand by resentations 


80, and 40 acres, provided there should be land 
enough; but if not, * should receive each his pro rata share. 

If, however, in this I am in error, and in view of their unsettled 
condition and the retarding of the work of the r Commission, 
caused by instructions from your office of July 11 and August 17, 1891, 
allotting to each person acres, I think it “expedient with the 
present demand of the Indians,” and that this be done as speedily as 
possible, for the disquiet now existing will seriously Interfere with 

especially in removal, as well as in planting and other 


Henry M. RICE, 
Late Chairman Chippewa Commission. 


EXHIBIT B. I 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL, 


October 31, 190}. 
The SECRETARY oF THE INTERIOR. 

Sin: 1 received by reference of September 22, 1904, with nest 
for further consideration and opinion thereon, the claim of the Otter 
Tall Pillager Indians to additional allotments, to make the regate 
of 160 acres each, on the te Reservation, Minn., under the 
act of April 28, 1904 (33 Stat., 539), and protest of the Mississippi 
Chippewa Bands against the same, subject of my opinion of August 
29, 1804. In that opinion, under reference of August 3, 1904, I found 
that the question refe was not clearly stated, and defined it as 
then understood to be: 

“Whether the Mississippi Chippewas are entitled to full allotments 
to make, with former allotments, a total of 160 acres, prior to allot- 
ments to members of the Otter Tail Pillager Band, karing to the 
Otter Tail Band only such residue as may remain; or shall the lands 
be prorated per capita to members of both bands. 

he Indian Office letter of September 20, 1 states that this was 
not the question intended to be referred, and es it to be: 

“Are the Otter Tail Pillagers, in view of the 8 of the Missis- 
sippi Chippewas of July 1872, * * * entitled equally with the 
Mississipp bands to the additional allotments of 80 acres each, as pro- 
vided for in the said act of April 28, 1904? 

The act of January 14, 1 (25 Stats., 642), provided for allotment 
of the White Earth Reservation lands “in conformity with” the act 
of February 8, 1887 (24 Stat., 388), which gave to each head of famil 
one-quarter section, each single person over 18 years of age and ea 
orphan child under 18 years one-eighth section, each other person under 
18 one-sixteenth section. This act was amended February 28, 1891 
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a section of land, with the proviso, among other 


26 Stat., 794), to give each Indian located on a reservation to be 
Kectes wae ln 
things: 

“That where the trea 


or act of Congress setting apart such reser- 
tment of lands in Soveral to certain classes 


in such treaty or act, and to other In: 0 
as herein provided: Provided 
or laws provide for allotments 
act of 

ded, 


the consent of the Indians, 
in his discretion, may require.’ 

The White Earth Reservation was created pursnant to the Hey of 
March 19, 1867 (16 Stat., 719), article 7 of which, in respect to allot- 
ments, provided that when— 

“any lan of the bands parties hereto, either male or female, shall have 
10 acres of land under cultivation such Indian shall be'entitled to receive 
a certificate sho him to be t 


ch manner as the President, 


acres under cultivation he or she shall be entitled to a certificate for 
additional 40 acres, and so on until the full amount of 160 acres may 
have been certified to any one Indian.” 

The Pillager Band is not mentioned in the treaty and a rs not to 
have been party thereto. May 29, 1872 (17 Stat., 165, 189), Congress 


apprepriated— 
“to enable the Secretary of the Interior to carry on the work of aiding 
and instructing the Indians on the White Earth Reservation, in Minne- 
sota, in the arts of civilization, with a view to their self-support, con- 
ditioned u the assent of the Mississippi Band of Chippewas, first 
sore open council in the usual manner, to the settlement of the 
Otter Tail Band of Pillagers upon the White Earth Reservation, with 
equal rights in respect to the lands within its boundaries, 825,000.“ 
Pursuant to this act, July 5, 1872, the Mississippi Chippewa Indians, 
in council, made and s a written invitation or assent, as follows: 
“ We, the chiefs and head men of the tage ty Chippewas, in open 
eouncil hereby, for ourselves and our bands, invite the Otter Tail Band 
of Pillager Indians to come and settle upon the White Earth Reserva- 
tion with equal rights in respect to the lands within its boundaries.” 
The Otter Tail Lillager Band then settled on the White Earth Reser- 
vation and has since occupied it with the Mississippi band. The 
Indian Office states that each Otter Tail Pillager has m allotted 80 
acres of land, which indicates that the allotments were made under 
the act of 1889 as amended in 1891. The act of April 28, 1904 (33 
Stat., 539), called the Steenerson bill, authorized allotments— 
“to each Chippewa Indian now legally residing upon the White Earth 
Reservation under treaty or laws of the United States, in accordance 
with the express promise made to them by the commissioners appointed 
under the act of Congress entitled ‘An act for the relief and civiliza- 
tion of the — pewa Indians in the State of Minnesota, approved 
January 14, 880. and to those Indians who may remove to said reser- 
vation who are entitled to take an allotment under article 7 of the 
treaty of April 18, 1867, between the United States and the Chippewa 
Indians of the Mississippi, 160 acres of land: * * © Provided, 
That where any allotment of less than 160 acres has heretofore been 
made, the allottee shall be allowed to take an additional allotmen 
which, together with the land arrears allo shall not exceed 1 
acres: And provided further, That if there is not sufficient land in said 
White Eart (diminished) Reservation subject to allotmen each 
Indian entitled to allotments under the provisions of this act shall 
receive a pro rata allotment.” 
81, 1904, the chief of the Otter Tail Pillagers residing on the 
White Earth Reservation wrote the Indian Office, claiming under this 
act an equal right for members of his band with those of the Mis- 
sissippi band by virtue of the above a ment of July 5, 1872. The 
claim was submitted by the Indian Office to a council of the Missis- 
sippi Chippewas, who, July 14, 1904, protested, stating that the action 
of July 5, 1872, suprae— 
“was prompted, not for the monetary consideration involved, but 
through the hospitable spirit of charity and compassion and to relieve 
the then existing destitute circumstances and homeless condition of 
the said Otter Tail Pillagers. But it was not the intent or purpose 
of those signatory to said instrument to extend or confer unlimited 
rights or unrestricted oe to the members of the said Otter Tall 
Band; neither was it purpose to elevate them to a plane of equality 
with the members of the Mississippi band in the matter of ‘treaty 
privileges then existing or that might thereafter be inaugurated be- 
tween the latter band and the United States Government, especially 
such rights as related to the proprietary rights of tribal relation.“ 
They show, as further argument favoring their contention, that the 
Otter Fran Pillagers classed themselves with the Leech Lake Pillagers 
in settlement of the Mississippi Reservoir flowage damages, and also 
in the negotiations between the seyeral Chippewa bands and the United 
States, under the act of January 14, 1889: that an express promise of 
allotments of 160 acres was made to the 8 band by the com- 
mission negotiating the cession under the act of 1889, sw and that 
neither they nor the commission understood that the 2 oe s granted 
by article of the treaty of 1807 were to be anywise impaired. as 
is shown by Executive Document No. 247, House of Representatives. 
Fifty-first Congress, first session, and the letter of April 4, 1892, by 
the former chairman of the commission to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, which, among other things, says: 
“The Ch of the Mississippi, at the time of the making of the 
treaty of 1867, understood that nut only cach individual was entitled to 
160 acres in severalty, but in their tribal relations to whatever might 
remain of the 36 townships which they had purchased from the United 
tes. 
sts The treaty of 1867 and the act of 1887 (24 Stat., 388) were not 
affected by the negotiations contemplated by the act of January 14, 
1885, except giving permission to other Indians having no interests 
heretofore in said reservation to settle thereon.” 
I am Informed there are not enough lands In the diminished White 
Earth Reservation to fill allotments due Indians removed thereto under 
the act of 1889 and to give the additional allotments under the act of 
FF F 
M Bands obje e claim made. 
wk „the Mississippi Bands were 
person whenever they became 
stipulated area. The United 
not to reduce the reservation be- 


p 
to 


tates became morally bound 
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low an area sufficient to fill such allotments without provision in some 
other way to cg the obligation. But the treaty band might, 
with consent of the United States, vest in other Indians a r 
share with them, thus reducing their own rights. That they di 
sent is the necessary effect of the words “equal rights in res 
the lands.“ Whatever rights the treaty Indians had these wo were 
sufficient to confer upon the Otter Tails, whether that were a mere 
88 one or a fee. As the words were adequate to convey, and the 
nited States sufficiently consented by soliciting it upon a considera- 
tion of rr. Ae gi a and paid, it is clear that the Otter Tail 


Indians acqu equality in all existing right held by the treaty 
bands. That the Otter Tails so understood it is clear y the words 
of Stu m, at the fourth Leech Lake council, August 12, 1889 (Ex. 


ave 
the Otter Tail Indians here (Leech Lake) with us to partictpate an 
e 


their interests in the reservation lands “in their tribal relation” is 


reported b; 
the commission (Ex. Doc. 247, 1 * pp. 85 to 116). Wah Banu ah gu S 
rth, gug 


1 ands, at the pate 8 ak Ge 
; 3 „ supra, pp. 4 com e 
diferent efect upon the Red Lake Indians, who were not AINOA to 
receive more Indians on their reservation and upon themselves, and said : 

But we now o our reservation to all those who have a right to 
come, which is the understanding with which we sign. Our under- 
standing was that we opened it to Indians as well as mixed bloods 
belonging to our bands and being related to us; but come to find out, 
we are opening the reservation to the whites also. 

There are a great many Indians who will remove here, because 
they are destitute of means and because they will be free from taxes.” 

Ile was complaining against intrusion of white men, but the context 
preceding and his remarks here show that he fully understood that 
other Indians than those then on the reservation were to be thereto 
removed and S olii allotments from these lands, and that this would 
affect the residual tribal property. Mistake as to the extent to which 
their rights would be affected can not invalidate the act, so far as it 
affected the rights of others, even — gh 5 the United States and the 
F fn Bands erroneous! sup here was land enough on the 
reservation to satisfy all obligations to the Mississippi Bands after 
satisfying the claims of those to be removed there. 

The titles to the White Earth Reservation lands remained in the 
United States, subject to disposal of Congress as sovereign and guardian 
over the dependent Indian communities residing upon fe No right of 
Property in, or title to the land, was created by the treaty or later acts 
of Congress up to the act of 1889. All that the Mississippi Bands had 
under the treaty of 1867 was a right of occupancy and a promise that 
title to 160 acres in severalty would be certified to each member when- 
ever the claimant individual compli>1 with the conditions im and 
became 1 ree thereby to demand title in severalty. As this was all 

ht they had, it was all the right they could or did confer upon 
the Otter Tails. But that they did confer such right and with Pall 
consent of the United States was the necessary effect of the act of May 
29 and the agreements of July 5, 1872. 

When, however, the act of 1889 was enacted and a large number of 
other Indians were to be removed to the White Barth Reservation to be 
given allotments there, this, being the then latest disposal of Congress, 
was necessarily controlling, entitling the newcomers to the allotments 
to which they were entitled, even to the exclusion of right of former 
occupants, so far as they had not become qualified to demand the 
allotments promised under the treaty of 1807. In other words, the 
substance and effect of the act of 1889 and negotiations and cession 
thereunder were to close the transactions under the treaty of 1867, 
so far as the members of the treaty bands had not complied with the 
conditions of the seventh article of the treaty, and to substitute other 
rules contained in that act for disposal of the remaining reservation 
lands in severalty. 

While the letter of the chairman of the commission, April 4, 1892, 
above quoted, gives color to the contention of the Mississippi Band, it 
is but the opinion of one member of the commission, expressed several 
years after the erent, and can not be regarded as an authoritative con- 
struction of the intent and effect of the cession, and still less as an 
authoritative construction of the act of 1889, under which the com- 
mission acted and from which it derived its powers. 

The rule established for disposal of the lands of the White Earth 
Reservation in severalt, the act of 1889 was, by section 3, that all 
Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota, except those on the Red 
Lake Reservation and those who elected to take allotments on the 
reservations where they resided, were to 
“removed to and take up their residence on the White Earth Reserva- 
tion, and thereupon shail * * * be allotted lands in severalty to 
all the other of said Indians on White Earth Reservation in conformity 
with the act of February 8, 1887, * * è and all allotments here- 
tofore made to any of said Indians on the White h Reservation 
are hereby ratified and confirmed with the like tenure and condition 

rescribed for all allotments under this act: Provided, however, That 
he amount heretofore allotted to any Indian on White Earth Reserva- 
tion shall be deducted from the allotment to which he or she is entitled 


under this act.” 

In other words, the new rules for disposal of the White Earth Reser- 
vation lands was that (1) the number Indians was greatly increased ; 
(2) the condition of reducing land to cultivation was waived and the 
area of allotments was to be governed by the act of 1887, which, as 
amended in 1891, limited the area to 80 acres to the individual, unless 
a larger area was fixed by the law or treaty creating the reservation ; 
and (3) prior allotments to White Earth Indians were to be deducted 
from the amount to which such allottee was entitled under the act 
of 1889. This last provision, that the amount heretofore allotted to 
any Indian on White Earth Reservation shall be deducted from the 
amount to which he or she is entitled under this act,” indicates that 
the intent of Congress was, so far as was consistent with making allot- 
ments to those about to be removed to the White Earth Reservation, not 
to Interfere with the former obligations of the United States to the 
Indians already there, entitled by article 7 of the treaty of 1867 and 
the act and agreement of May and July 5, 1872, supra, to allot- 
ments of 160 acres upon compliance with the conditions res ng 
cultivation of land, It follows that under the act of 1889 the right of 
both the Mississippi and the Otter Tail Bands to allotments in excess 
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of 80 acrés remained as they were before, dependent upon their coni- 
pas with the terms of the treaty of 1867, to which the Mississippi 

ands were party, and to ely right under which the Otter Tail Band 
was admitted by the act of May 29 and agreement of July 5, 1872, 
su% right, however, being necessarily postponed to the right of the 
new arrivals. 

The act of April 28, 1904, authorizes additional allotments to two 
classes of rsons: W To each Chippewa Indian legally residing 
April 28, 1 „ upon the White Earth Reservation under treaty or laws 
of the United States, in accordance with the express promise made 
to them by the commissioners appointed under the act of January 14, 
1889; and (2) to those Indians who after April 28, 1904, may remove 
to that reservation and are entitled to allotments under the treaty of 
1867. The Otter Tail Enlagora are Chippewa Indians, and so far as 

Vhite Earth Reservation April 28, 1904 
May 29, 1872, and 


1 to the treaty of 1867 and the precedent condition for cultiva- 
on, said: 7 

“Under the present act, as soon as these negotiations shall have 
received the approval of the President, we are authorized to give to 
every man, woman, and child 160 acres of land as an allotment, and in 
case of the death of any person who has received such an allotment the 
land passes to his or her legal representatives.” 

Pim op Marty (p. 89), of the commission, third White Earth council, 
said: 

“ By the former treaty you would receive only 160 acres per head 
of family, and the balance of you 80 or 40 acres each; but under this 
act every man, woman, and child gets 160 acres. Would you take less 
when more is offered?“ 

apun (p. 104), at the eighth White Earth council, Mr. Rice said: 

“Our duty under instructions is to allot to each individual, each man, 
woman, and child 160 acres, with good title, so that when one dies after 
having taken such an allotment the property will go to the family.” 

There is nothing in these proceedings at the White Earth councils to 
show that these promises were confined to the members of the Missis- 
sippi Bands alone, to the exclusion of other Indians lawfully residin 
on the White Earth Reservation. On the contrary, they are addre: 
to “The men of White Earth.” There were Pembinas residing in one 
township of the White Earth Reservation who attended the councils 
there, as appears by the record of the seventh White Earth council 
(Ib., p. 98), when the chief of the Mississippi Bands wanted an expla- 
nation about the Pembinas having signed and gone home, Rice, chairman, 
explained. So it sppesss that the Pembinas were “Men of White 
Earth,” lawfully residing on, and expecting to take allotments on, the 
the particular township given to them. It does not 
so clearly ap whether the Otter Tail d participated in the White 
Earth coun or not. But it is clear that they were legally resident 
on the White Earth Reservation under pledge of both the United States 
and of the Mississippi Band of an equal right in the land and were 
“Men of White Earth ” Reservation. 

These pledges to the chiefs and men of White Earth are not the only 
express promises made by the commission. At the fourth Red Lake 
council Mr. Rice (ib., R ) said: 

“At White Earth they have taken allotments; one here and one 
there, scattered over the reservation. Under this act the Pillagers, the 
White Oak Point, and the Mille Lac Indians are allowed to do the same.” 

This was not express as to area, but at the sixth Leech Lake council 
( p: 134) Mr. Rice said: 

We are empowered to give you allotments with the title to them. 
You are to have the first choice. Go and take whatever you please. 
Take it and it will be given to you. Not given to hold as you hold 
this land now, but the patent will be given you. Every bead of a family 
takes 160 acres, which is a very large farm, Every single man and 
woman takes 80 acres, and every child takes 40 acres. * Every 
orphan who is not of age reccives 80 acres.” 

he same, in substance, was promised at the first Cass Lake coun- 
cil (ib., 150) ; at the third council with the Mille Lacs (ib., 168); the 
Grand Portage council (Ib., 178); and at the second Bois Forts coun- 
cil (ib., 182) the argument was made for their consent to the cession 
that their lands there were not sufficient to give more than “160 acres 
to a family,” thus implying something more by their removal. It is 
thus clear that there was an “express promise” of allotments of 160 
neres to classes of Indians other than to the people resident upon or 
“Men of White Earth" Reservation. 

Search has also been made of the proceedings of the two Houses of 
Congress and of the committees’ rts respecting the object of the 
bill, but nothing there appears to indicate that it was intended for the 
benefit of the Mississippi Bands of Chippewa Indians to the exclusion 
of the Otter Tail Pillager Band, who also are Chippewa Indians, resid- 
ing on the White Earth Reservation. 

am therefore of the opinion that the 5 — of the Mississippi 
Bands against the claim of the Otter Tail Pillager Pand to benefit of 
the act can not be sustained and that the Otter Tail Pillager Band is 
within the class described as Chippewa Indians now residing on the 
White Earth Reservation, in accordance with the express 5 75 made 
to them by the commissioners appointed under the act of January 14, 
1889,” etc., and are entitled to the benefits of the act of April 28, 1904. 

I deem it proper here to notice that Senate Executive Document 99, 

Fifty-second Congress, first session, page 6. discloses that the Indian 
Office, April 20, 1892, was of opinion that the Otter Tall Band of Pil- 
lagers are entitled to the same allotments as the Mississippi Chippe- 
was,” and, further, that— 
“Insomuch as the promises that were made by the Chippewa Commis- 
sion were made to all the Indians of the White Earth Reservation, it 
is the opinion of this office that the Pembinas should be given the same 
allotments as the other Indians on the White Earth Reservation.” 

And my predecessor, April 28, 1892, in an opinion of that date, mak- 

reference to this same mattter, then pending before Congress in 
form substantially the same as the act of April 28, 1904, now under 
consideration, clearly referring to all the Indians residing on the White 
Earth Reservation and not the Mississippi Bands alone. said: 

“The representations (expressed promise) of the commissioners were 
undoubtedly made in good faith under a construction of the law which, 
in my view, is erroneous. * * * It would seem to be equity and 


reservation wi 
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that additional tion be had the right to allot the 
Legies. 100 acres withoet conditions Tee dba miah 
ted to Congress In the behalf 


presen 
a Indians. It has been renewed from Con- 
til its April 28, 1904, without ever 
apptice le to the benefit of the 8 
of opinion that it can not be so narrowed by con- 


FRANK L. CAMPBELL, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


to Con 
80 defined as to be 
alone. I am clearly 
struction. 

Very respectfully, 


Approved: October 31, 1904. 
E. H. HITCHCOCK, Secretary. 


Exuzisrr C. ° 
ALLOTMENTS TO CHIPPEWA INDIANS ON THE WHITE EARTH RESERVATION, 
MINN. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 28, 1892, 
The honorable the SECRETARY or THE INTERIOR. 


Sm: I have the honor to — — 
of the 23d instant, of a communication, with accompanying pape 


ary 14, 1889. 
$y said reference my opinion is asked “as to (the) — very construc- 
these allotments, and particularly whether 
60 acres to each e E. 1 and 


there may not be allotted 
ndians 


promises of the commissioners who negotlat k 
By said act of 1889 the President appointed three commissioners 
to negotiate with all of the diferent or tribes of Chippewa In- 
dians in the State of Minnesota for the complete cession and relin- 
quishment in writing of all their title and in t in and to all the 
reservations of said Indians in said State, except the White Earth and 
Red Lake Reservations, and to all and so much of these two reserva- 
tions as in the judgment of said co oners is not required for allot- 
ments under e apt laws. 
On March 19, 1867, the United States conclnded a treaty with the 
Chippewa Indians of the Mississippi, which was ratified with an amend- 
ment on Spa 8, 1867, and proc on the 18th of the same month. 
16 Stat., 719.) By article 2 thereof there were set apart certain lands for 
ing purpo: and by article 7 of said treaty (p. 721) it 8 
“As soon as the location of the reservation set apart by second 
article hereof shall have been approximately ascertained and reported 
to the Office of Indian Affairs the Secretary of the Interior shall cause 
the same to be surveyed in conformity to the 77 of Government 
ee ee whenever, after such survey, any Indian, of the bands 
parties to, either male or female, shall have 10 acres of land under 
cultivation such Indian shall be entitled to receive a certificate showing 
him to be entitled to the 40 acres of land, accor to legal subdivision, 
containing the said 10 acres or the 
such Indian shall have an add! 


G allotment act of Congress approved February 8, 
under as follows: To each head of a family, one quarter of 


to each other single person under 18 years now living or who be 
born prior to the date of the order of President directing an allot- 
ment of the lands embraced in any reservation, one-sixteenth of a sec- 


tian: * © And provided further, That where the treaty or act 
of Congress sorting apert such reservation provides for the allotment 
of lands in severalty in quantities in excess of those herein provided 
the President, in making allotments upon such reservation, shall allot 
the lands to each individual Indian belonging thereon in quantity as 
specined in such ge d or act.” 

By section 3 of said act of 1889 it is provided that after the census 
of the Indians has taken and the cession made as required by 
section 1 of said act: 

“Ali of said Chi 
on the Red Lake tion, sh 


as soon as 
lotted lands 


and all allotments hereto- 
fore made to any of said Indians on the te Earth tion are 
hereby ratified and confirmed with the like tenure and condition pre- 
scribed for all allotments under this act.” 

By section 1 of the act of February 28, 1891 {26 Stat., 794), said 
act of Feb 8, 1887, was amended so as to read: 

“That in all cases where any tribe or band of Indians has been, or 
shall hereafter be, located upon any reservation created for their use, 
-either by treaty stipulation or by virtue of an act of Con or 
Executive order se apart the same for their use, the President of 
the United States and he hereby is, authorized whenever in his 
opinion any reservation, or any part thereof, of such Indians is 
advantageous for agricultural or grazing purposes, to cause said 
reservation, or any part thereof, to be surve or resurveyed, if neces- 
sary, ane Se a to each Indian loca n one-cighth of a 

m o an — 


would 
7, and 
Indians 


upon tio: 

to = 2 se Earth.” 
0 er 

Brice, quoting said article T, 


the approval of tbe act rati the Ch! a agreement, above re- 
ferred to, the holdings of su Indians R 5 the com- 

on, and allotments should made in accordance with the 
provisions of the treaty. 


cases the commission will proceed with the work of 
pee, | tae. aliotments required in accordance with your instructions of 


Indians further a, and the record so shows, that the com- 

each man, woman, and child an allotment of 

allege that if such promise bad not been made 

would not have said ent, and they now absolutely 
decline to accept allotments of 27 acres each. 

The Commissioner of Indian airs finds that the promise of allot- 

ments of 160 acres each was made specially to the Indians of the White 

Reservation; and inasmuch as promise was made to all 

the Indians on said White Earth Reservation, the Pillagers and Pem- 

thereon, should be given allotments of equal quantity 

lans on said 


repared 
corn, for the allotment of 1 acres 
e said act of Jan 14, 1889, 

in with the promises o 


accordance e Indians 
of the White Earth Reservation. Thi 
in r AB ire geo as to the of land each Indian mentioned ig 
enti to under said article 7. The quantity was expressly stated 
and the conditions Apr — „ cultivation of certain amounts 


greater part thereof so placed under cultivation, not exceedin 
acres for any one Indian. The act of 1889 the 
allotments made under said article 7, 

allotments should be made under re! act of 1887, which was subse- 


commission, dated July 1 and August 17, 
department on July 13 and 8 — 
jan 


same year, and correctly construe said acts as to the quantity of 


the Indians were entitled to under said acts. These instructions were 
—— adjudications of the rtment after the report of the com- 
ioners had been ving in detail all of their proceedings 


in the pre 

There is no graces of law better settled than that the legislative 
department of the vernment alone has the power of disposition of 
the — — lands of the United States and to te intercourse with 
the Indian tribes.” 


Article I, section 8, clause 3, and Article IV, section clause 2, of 
the Constitution of the United States; Bagnell v. Boderi 
436); United States v. Gratiot (14 Peters, 526) ; Pollard v. Hagan 

3 How., 212) ; Irvine v. Marshall (20 How., 558); Gibson v. Choteau 
13 Wall, 92, 99); Van Brocklin v. State of Tennessee (117 U. S., 


1, 168). 

: ers had no authority to promise the Indians a larger 
allotment than the law prescri and = promises would not 
bind the United States. (106 U, S., 196, 230.) 

I am therefore of opinion, and so advise you, that under the proper 
ere said acts there can not be allotted to each Indian 160 
acres o 


erroneous. 

of the Co 

e and it would seem to 
islation be had granting the 
thout tions. 

apers submitted are herewith returned. 

7 respectfully, 


cry * 
(Signed) Gro. H. SHIELD, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


Memorial Day. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 3, 1912. 


Mr. AUSTIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under leave granted to me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recoxrp, I include as a part of my remarks an 
able and patriotic address delivered by my cplleague, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, Mr. Langtry, on Decoration Day at 
Glenwood Cemetery, in the city of Washington, D. C. 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF HON, JOHN W. LANGLEY, OF KENTUCKY, AT GLENWOOD CEME- 
TERY, WASHINGTON, D, c., MAY 80, 1912. 

“ Veterans of the Civil War, members of the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, ladies and gentlemen, little boys and girls, I am deeply 
indebted to you for giving me the privilege and honor of par- 
ticipating in these exercises. I compliment those of you who 
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have had immediate charge of the arrangements upon your 
thoughtfulness and good taste in having these little children 
participate, so that they may begin learning thus early in their 
lives the great lesson of patriotism which our observance of 
this day teaches. To me it was a sublime spectacle when they 
marched into this hall, each carrying a little American flag, 
both flag and bearer’ being alike the hope and reliance of our 
beloved Republic. I like to see children carrying the flag. If 
we instill into their minds due reverence for this sacred emblem 
we need not worry about the future of our country. 

“To pay tribute to the memory of the men who offered their 
lives that their country might live, we, in common with millions 
of our fellow citizens throughout the land, are gathered here 
to-day in this beautiful garden of peace, and with speech and 
song, with silent tears and fragrant flowers, to testify our ap- 
preciation of what they did. This day is sacredly dedicated to 
our country’s heroes, and Columbia bows proudly, but reverently 
and affectionately, over their graves. In the language of the 
Kentucky poet, Col. John A. Joyce: 

“We bow this grand Memorial Day 

Above the graves of Blue and Gray; 

With Union for our right of way 

And freedom with eternal sway. 

Above the altars of this land 

Where North and South, with heart and hand, 
Must ever feel and understand 

That they are one fraternal band. 

“To the imperious mandate of the patriot’s conscience—the 
call of duty—they lent instant and willing obedience. When 
their country was in danger of disruption, when the fate of 
the Union of the States trembled in the balance, when the cry 
went forth for men to pledge ‘their, lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor’ to preserve,it, they rallied round the flag 
and helped to make that Union safe. 

“How true it is that 

“He who maintains his country's laws 
Alone is great, or he who dies in the great cause. 

“Out of the chaos of war these heroes wrought the blessings 
of an enduring peace. It is no small debt that posterity owes 
them. It is a great obligation laid upon us all so to live and 
act that we may prove ourselves worthy sons and daughters 
of such sires. Mere praise of them does not avail. In our 
every action, in private as well as in public life, we must so 
bear ourselves that the spirits of these heroic dead, looking 
down upon us, may approve. The memory of their valor, their 
unselfish heroism, their patriotic ardor, should stimulate us to 
noblest thought and action, and the lesson their lives and 
deaths have taught should never be forgotten. 

It is especially appropriate that services like these should be 
celebrated here in the Capital of the Nation, because that Cap- 
ital typifies the unity of the country, to establish which these men 
offered and many of them gave their lives. A half century ago 
there was not that harmony of interest that exists to-day among 
the people of the different sections. There was a union of 
States, but not the Nation as we of to-day see it and know it. 
The people of the North knew the people of the South as neigh- 
bors, but not as members of a common family. The West was 
almost a stranger to the East. Different interests and different 
aims and purposes animated these sections. That which was 
bread to one was poison to the other. The historian wonders 
not, and we wonder no more, that from this admixture of un- 
equal elements strife had to come. Im the crucible of war 
alone could they be fused into a homegeneous whole. 

“And just as in the chemist’s melting pot the dross is sep- 
arated from the gold, so from the alembic of the conflict waged 
by titanie forces the greater and nobler Nation was to emerge. 
From that memorable hour at Appomattox when Lee sheathed 
his sword and Grant said to the southern legions, ‘Go in 
peace, my brethren,’ this Nation began a new life. True, there 
were dark days even after that. The sun does not shine in 
all its splendor right after the night. First the dawn, and then 
gradually the light spreads over the earth and gives added 
vigor to all things that live. In time the gray clouds that 
followed the hideous night of war were rolled away and the 
blue light of the new day cheered our people on to new en- 
deavors. And how fruitful these endeavors have been! Never 
in all the history of nations has there been such marvelous 
growth as that which has occurred in the United States since 
that time. What a country we have to-day! Great, free, and 
glorious, with the sunlight of destiny resting upon her fore- 
head. More than ever it is the haven of the oppressed of all 
lands. Her institutions typify more than ever the highest 
aspirntions of mankind. The story of her progress is indeed 
a wondrous story whose every chapter thrills the American 
who reads it. God bless the soldiers, dead and living, who 
preserved the Union. 

“Truly, it is a new life upon which our country has entered. 
What lesson does it hold for us? The answer comes from 
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every mound that cover’s a soldier's dust. It is the lesson of 
duty. They who laid down their lives upon their country’s 
altar heard duty’s call and with heart and hand responded to it. 
So must we. Upon each and all of us that bond is laid. We 
owe to ourselves and to our fellow men the duty of right liv- 
ing. We owe to our country the duty of guarding her good 
name, of obeying her laws, and of promoting her every interest. 
Not one of us is absolved from that duty; not one but can dis- 
charge it in his own sphere and according to the opportunities 
that come to him. 

“To honor all that our heroes battled for, even as we honor 
them, is the heritage they have bequeathed to us. Their silent 
behest is that we uphold the dignity of our Government and of 
our people under all circumstances and conditions. We are 
sometimes prone to forget that the Government is the creature 
of the people, and that every American in his acts as a citizen 
reflects credit or brings shame upon the fame of the Republic. 
In our day and generation we are apt to let the fires of civic 
pride burn too low: We allow ourselves to neglect our duty 
to the State if the performance of that duty interferes with 
our private business or our pleasure. We rail at the short- 
comings of legislatures and officials, and do not for a moment 
reflect that we ourselves are to blame for them because of our 
indifference. Every American citizen is individually respon- 
sible for the Government of his city, or county, or State, or of 
the Nation. Each is what it is because the citizens have made it. 
None but they are entitled to credit for the good that is wrought; 
none but they to blame for whatever evil is brought forth. 

„Great privileges impose great obligations. We who enjoy 
the privilege of living under a benign form of government are 
morally bound to help preserve what is good, to make better 
what can be made better, and to eradicate what is bad. This 
is the duty of each of us, and not merely the duty of those 
in places of temporary power or authority. The institutions 
of our Government are great, but not perfect. They may 
never reach ideal perfection, but each of us can do his share 
in the great work of upbuilding, and each must do no less 
than the best that is in him, if he is to be counted a factor 
worth while in the aggregate achievement. By so doing he 
not only benefits those who live in his day, but likewise the 
millions that will come after him. By thus jealously guard- 
ing the good name of the Republic, so far as in our power lies, 
by keeping in mind constantly the sacrifices of those whose 
dust lies under these mounds, we shall make ourselves worthy 
of the honor that their deeds reflect upon the American nnme. 

“We are assembled primarily to do honor to the memory of 
those who have already passed away. Some of them sleep in 
great marble cities, with their graves guarded by the Nation's 
vigils; some sleep in shallow trenches, made at midnight; some 
in old fields and beside quiet streams; some in unknown graves. 
Wherever they sleep a Nation’s love is with them to-day, and 
their memory will ever be cherished by their posterity. 

“On fame's eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread. 


And honor guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead.“ 


“And while we are thus honoring the dead, let us resolve 
again that those yet living who fought with them shall not 
lack the comforts of life, and that their widews shall not fail 
to realize, in the evening of their lives, that a grateful Republic 
remembers them too. 

“The surviving soldiers of that great war are rapidly passing 
away. The few surviving are making their last march, moving 
steadily onward. Slowly, inevitably, the members of the Grand 
Army of the Republic are nearing the frontiers of the great 
beyond, and soon the last one must pass over. Let us leave 
nothipg undone that can be done to make them know before 
they zo that the proud citizens of the great Republic which 
they preserved are not lacking in gratitude, and that they will 
never cease to cherish the memory of their noble deeds. 

„I would like to see a handsome monument erected over the 
grave of every soldier of the Union, and upon it inscribed 
O'Hara's immortal words: ‘ 

Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead, 
Dear as the blood ye gave; 
No impious footsteps here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave; 
Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While fame her record keene; 
spot 


Or honor points the hallowe 
Where valor proudly sleeps. 


“Yon marble minstrel’s voiceful stone 
In deathless song shall tell, 
When many a vanished year hath flown, 


0 
Nor time's remorseless 

Can dim one ray of holy light 
That gilds your glorious tomb.” 
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Regulation of Injunctions, 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. CLAYTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 14, 1912. 
INJUNCTIONS. 


The House haying under consideration H. R. 23635, to amend an 
act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to 
the judiciary,” approved March 3. 1911— 

Mr, CLAYTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Committee on the Judiciary gave very ex- 
tensive hearings on the subject matter involved in the pending 
bill. Those who favor the further regulation of the process of 
injunction as well as those who oppose any further regulation 
of this extraordinary remedy were heard at length. The com- 
mittee has given much study to the subject, and I believe has 
proposed wise reformatory legislation in the measure now un- 
der consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, the demand for this legislation is not new. It 
has come to Congress year after year for a long time. Some of 
the features, at least in substance, of the pending bill have 
heretofore had favorable consideration in this Chamber. 

It is not contemplated by this measure to destroy the writ of 
injunction or to subtract from its usefulness. It is proposed to 
further regulate the process of injunction so that this extraordi- 
nary remedy will not be abused, but that its rightful use may be 
further safeguarded. 

As evidence of the fact that this bill is not revolutionary and 
as evidence of the fact that there is and has been demand for 
this legislation we have abundant proof. Take the last plat- 
form of the Republican Party and you have this declaration 
and demand: 

The Republican Party will uphold at all time the authority and the 
integrity of the courts, State and Federal, and will ever insist that 
their power to enforce their process and to protect life, liberty, and 
property shall be preserved inviolate. 

e believe, however, that the rules of procedure in the Federal 
courts with respect to the issuance of the writ of injunctions should 
be more accurately defined by statute, and that no injunction or tem- 
porary restraining order should be issued without notice except where 


rreparable injury would result from delay, in which case a speed 
hearing should be granted thereafter. y 


In further support of this proposed legislation let me read 
what President Taft said on December 7, 1909, in his message to 
Congress: 


I recommend that in compliance with the promise thus made appro- 
priate legislation be adopted. The ends of justice will best be met 
and the chief cause of complaint against ill-considered injunctions with- 
out notice will be removed by the enactment of a statute forbidding 
hereafter the issuing of any injunction or restraining order, whether 
temporary or permanent, by any Federal court without previous notice 
and a reasonable opportunity to be heard on behalf of the parties to be 
enjoined; unless it shall appear to the satisfaction of the court that 
the delay necessary to give such notice and hearing would result in 
irreparable injury to the complainant, and unless, also, the court shall 
from the evidence make a written finding, which shall be 1 5 upon 
the court minutes, that immediate and irreparable injury fs likely. to 
ensue to the coupia and shall define the injury, state why tt is 
irreparable, and shall also indorse on the order issued the date and the 
hour of the issuance of the order. Moreover, every such injunction or 
restraining order issued without previous notice and opportunity by 
the defendant to be heard should by force of the statute expire and be 
of no effect after seven days from the issuance thereof or within an 
time less than that ie which the court may fix, unless within such 
seven days or such less period the injunction or order is extended or 
renewed after previous notice and opportunity to be heard. 

My judgment is that the passage of such an act, which really em- 
bodies the best practice in equity and is very ka the rule now in 
force in some courts, will prevent the issuing of ill-advised orders of 
injunction without notice and will render such orders, when issued, 
much less objectionable by the short time in which they may remain 
effective. 


In addition, Mr. Speaker, to the platform demand of the 
Republican Party and the message of the President, attention 
has been called to the platform demand of the Democratic 
Party,-which latter demand I need not repeat. So we have not 
only the platform demands of both of the great political parties 
for the further regulation of the process of injunction, but un- 
der the high sanction of his official oath the President of the 
United States has advised Congress that such legislation would 
be wise and salutary. Not only has his experience and obser- 
vation as Chief Magistrate of the Republic called his attention 
to the necessity for such reformatory legislation, but doubtless 
he carried with him in reaching that conclusion his large ex- 
perience derived when he discharged the duties of one of the 
judges of an appellate Federal court. Moreover, Mr. Speaker, 
former President Roosevelt recommended legislation in line 


with at least a large part of that proposed in the pending bill, 
for he said in his messages to Congress December 3, 1906: 

There must be no hesitation in dealing with disorder. But there 
must likewise be no such abuse of the infunctive wer as is implied 
in forbidding laboring men to strive for their own betterment in peace- 
ful and lawful ways; nor must the injunction be used merely io aid 
some big corporation in carrying out schemes for its own andize- 
ment. It must be remembered t a preliminaty injunction in a labor 
case, if granted without adequate prot ered when authority can be 
found to support the conclusions of law on which it is founded—may 
cften settle the dispute between the parties; and, therefore, if improp- 
erly granted may do irreparable wrong. Yet there are many judges 
who assume a matter-of-course granting of a preliminary injunction to 
be the ordinary and proper judicial disposition of such cases; and there 
have undoubtediy been flagrant wrongs committed by judges in connec- 
tion with labor disputes even within the last few years, although I 
think much less often than in former years. Such judges by thelr 
unwise action immensely strengthen the hands of those who are strivin, 
entirely to do away with the power of injunction, and therefore suc 
careless use of the injunctive process tends to threaten its very exist- 
ence, for if the American people ever become convinced that this 
process in habitually abused, whether in matters affecting labor or in 
matters affecting corporations, it will be well-nigh impossible to pre- 
vent its abolition. 


Again, on December 3, 1907, he said: 


Instances of abuse in the granting of injunctions in labor disputes 
continue to occur, and the resentment m the minds of those who feel 
that their rights are being invaded and their liberty of action and of 
A FEA unwarrantably restrained continues likewise to grow. Much of 
the attack on tbe nse of nio proces of injunction is wholly without 
warrant; but I am constrained to express the belief that for some of 
it there is warrant. ‘This question is becoming more and more one of 
prine importance, and unless the courts will themselves deal with it 
n an effective manner, it is certain ultimately to demand some form 
of legislative action. It would be most unfortunate for our social 
welfare if we should permit many honest and law-abidl citizens to 
feel that they had just cause for regarding our courts th hostility. 
I earnestly commend to the attention of the Congress this matter, so 
that some way may be devised wai will limiè the abuse of injunctions 
ene rotect those whose rights ffom time to time it unwarrantably 

vades. 


On January 31, 1908, he again declared: 

It is all wrong to use the injunction to prevent the entirely proper 
and legitimate actions of labor organizations in their struggle for in- 
dustrial betterment, or under the guise of protecting property rights 
unwarrantably to invade the fundamental rights of the individual. It 
is futile to concede, as we all do, the right and the necessity of organ- 
ized effort on the part of the wage earners, and yet by injunctive 
process to forbid peaceable action to accomplish the lawful objects for 
which they are organized and upon which their success depends. 


Mr. Speaker, under the permission of the House I shall have 
printed in the Recorp of to-day Report No. 612, which was pre- 
sented by me when this bill was brought back to the House 
with the recommendation that it be passed. It will be found 
that this report reviews very fully the Federal statutes in re- 
gard to injunctions and many of the decisions of the courts 
relative to this process. I invite the attention of the Members 
of the House to the report, inasmuch as I shall not attempt to 
discuss this bill as fully as it is discussed in the report itself. 

Mr. Speaker, section 263 of the Judicial Code is the existing 
statute upon which it is proposed to build the further legisla- 
tion set forth in the bill now before the House. This section 
is in the following words: 

Whenever notice is given of a motion for an injunction out of a dis- 
trict court, the court or judge thereof may, if there appears to be 
danger of irreparable injury from soley: nt an order 8 
the act sought to be enjoined until the decision upor the motion ; an 
such order may be granted with or without security, in the discretion 
of the court or judge. 

Now, that is the statute which party platforms and at least 
two Presidents of the United States have said should be 
amended. Let me read the bill line by line and analyze it as 
we go on. Section 263 of the Judicial Code, which relates to 
notice, will, if this bill is enacted into law, read as follows. I 
read from the bill: 


That no injunction, whether interlocutory or rmanent, In cases 
other than those described In section 266 of this title, shall be issued 
without previous notice and an opportunity to be heard on behalf of 
the parties to be enjoined, which notice, together with a copy of the 
bill of complaint or other apendis upon which the application for 
such injunction will be based, shall be served upon the parties * 
to be enjoined a reasonable time in advance of cuch application. ut 
if it shall appear to the satisfaction of the court or judge that im- 
mediate and irreparable injury is likely to ensue to the complainant, 
and that the giving of notice of the application or the delay incident 
thereto would probably permit the doing of the act sought to be re- 
strained before notice could be served or hearing had thereon, the court 
or judge may, in his discretion, issue a tempora restraining order 
Sichen notice. Every such order shall be indo: with the date and 
hour of issuance— 


Is there anything wrong or revolutionary about that? 
shall be forthwith entered of record— 

Is there anything wrong about that?— 
shall define the injury and state why it is irreparable and why the 
order was granted without notice— 

Is not that good practice? 


and shall by its terms expire within such time after entry, not to 
exceed seven days, as the court or judge may aX unless within the time 
so fixed the order is extended or renewed for a like period, after notice 
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to those previously served, if any, and for good cause shown, and the 
reasons for such extension shall entered of record. 

Is that unreasonable or revolutionary? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, one of the objects of this proposed law is 
to get rid of midnight injunctions—that is, injunctions issued 
without proper consideration by a judge—and blanket injunc- 
tions—that is, injunctions couched in too vague and too general 
terms and including, in some instances, people who have nothing 
to do with the matter in controversy out of which the injunc- 
tion has come. It has been asserted, and I believe truthfully 
said, that some judges have not only improperly issued in- 
junctions, but have done so without so much as having read the 
application for the injunction, and have signed the order for 
injunction, which was prepared in advance, without ever hav- 
ing considered or even read such order. This bill requires 
the judge to be responsible for his action, and the reason for his 
action to be entered of record in every case where an injunc- 
tion has been issued without previous notice, with the reasons 
why the threatened injury is irreparable and the reasons for 
the issuance of this extraordinary writ. This section does an- 
other wise thing. It fixes a limit upon the life of a temporary 
restraining order. 'The office of the temporary restraining order 
has in some instances been abused and made to take the place 
of a permanent injunction. Every party enjoined by a tem- 
porary restraining order without previous notice given to him 
ought to have the right to be heard at an early date and to have 
such order cousidered and revoked if justice shall so demand. 
At least the party defendant should be entitled to be heard at 
an early day and not have his right to a hearing postponed in- 
definitely, as is sometimes the case under the bad practice some- 
times tolerated by some of the Judges. ' 

Again, Mr. Speaker, under section 266a of this bill it is pro- 
vided : € 

That no restraining order or interloeutory order of injunction shall 
issue except upon the giv of security by the applicant In such sum 
as the court or judge may deem proper, conditioned upon the payment 
of such costs and damages ss may be incurred or suffered by any. party 
who may be found to have been wrongfully enjoined or restrained thereby. 

Is not that a wise provision to write into the law? I do not 
know exactly what the rule is that obtains in most of the States 
in this Union, but I believe that is the rule that obtains in 
most of our States. I know that is true so far as my own State 
is concerned, a State that adheres very largely to the old Eng- 
lish chancery practice, that has the separate courts, that has 
the chancery court and a presiding judge over that court called 
a chancellor, who has no jurisdiction except of equity cases. I 
know that you can not get an injunction in that State in a 
State court without giving bond and security for the costs and 
the damages, and that would be.a wise rule to require here. 
It would work no hardship in the multitude of cases where in- 
junctions have been improperly issued. It would make the 
people applying for these injunctions perhaps a little more care- 
ful before obtaining that extraordinary writ if they were re- 
quired to give bond and security for the payment of costs and 
damages in case the injunction should be dissolved after hay- 
ing been heard. 

And, Mr. Speaker, section 266b provides: 

That ev order of injunction or restraining order shall set forth 
the reasons for the issuance of the same— 

Repeating somewhat the same language of the section of the 
bill that I have already read, and it— 
shall be specin in sams and shall describe in reasonable detail, and 
not by reference to the bill of complaint or other document, the act 
or acts sought to be restrained. 

Is not that reasonable? When you apply for an extraordi- 
nary writ of injunction, telling a man he shall not do this or 
that, is it not right and proper to tell him in the body of that 
notice what he is not permitted to do, instead of saying, “ You 
are forbidden to do those things mentioned in bill No. 517 on 
file at the court,” naming the place where the bill is filed—maybe 
miles away from the poor man, maybe in a place where he can 
not get a copy? He does not know what he is enjoined from do- 
ing. He is charged with the responsibility of knowing it, and 
he has no means of actually knowing what he is forbidden 
to do. 

Now, this prevents that abuse and requires the notice or order 
enjoining him to specify what he must not do. Is not that right 
and proper? Ought a mau in New York to be bound by an order 
down in West Virginia that he knows nothing about? Ought 
a man remote from the court, with no means of knowing, be 
held to know what is in that order? 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I wish the gentleman from Kansas would 
let me conclude my statement, because I have such a little time. 
I haye promised most of the time on this side. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. CLAYTON. This bill provides that it shall be binding 
only upon the parties to the suit. Now, is there anything shock- 
ing about that, that nobody should be bound in any suit in 
equity or any other snit unless he is a party to it?. Does not 
that square with your own old-fashioned notions of English 
and American jurisprudence and the law of right? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Will the gentleman permit me to finish? 
The bill provides that it— : 
shall be binding oniy upon the parties te the suit, their agents, serv- 
ants, employees, and attorneys, or those ip active concert with them, 
or who shall by personal service or otherwise have received actua 
notice of the same. 

So that if the actual parties are not enough, this bill includes 
their agents, their servants, employees, and attorneys, or those 
in active concert with them. 

Now, who else should be bound by the equity proceedings, by 
the injunctive process, except the parties to the suit, their 
agents, their servants, their employees, their attorneys, or those 
in active concert with them? Should anybody else be bound? 

Mr. CANNON. If a thousand men were advancing upon the 
gentleman’s house for the purpose of burning it, it being his 
house and his property, does the gentleman say that the law 
ought to be so amended that he could not secure an injunction 
against them unless he named them all? 

Mr. CLAYTON. ‘The fertile imagination of the gentleman 
has led him off to a case that never has happened and never 
will happen. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, we will make it a hundred men, then. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Or any other number. That case never 
has happened and never will happen; and if such a case hap- 
pened, who has ever heard of the injunctive process stopping 
the incendiary from committing arson? The gentleman re- 
quires too much of the injunctive process. We have other laws, 
other remedies, and other means. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman evades a frank answer to 
the question. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I thought I had answered the gentleman 
fairly and squarely on his imaginary case. I should like to 
eonsider the bill that we have before us. I should like to try 
the abuses of the injunctive process of which we have hear 
complaint, not a purely imaginary matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama has consumed 
25 minutes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Now, Mr. Speaker, after I have spoken for 
10 minutes more please advise me. Section 266c provides: 

That no restraining order or injunction shall be penea by any court 
of the United States, or a judge or the pora ereof, in any case 
between an employer and employees, or tween employers and em- 
ployees, or between employces, or between persons employed and per- 
sons seeking employment, involving or growing out of a dispute con- 
cerning terms or conditions of employment, unless necessary to pre- 
vent neparan injury to property or to a property right of the party 


e application. 

Is there anything wrong in that? Why should the courts, 
at the instance of great corporations, readily lend them- 
selves to the corporate side of the dispute and put the heavy 
hand of the injunctive process upon lahoring men, especially 
when all platforms, all writers, judicial and otherwise, and all 
publicists say that laboring men have the right to demand 
shorter hours, increased wages, better sanitary conditions, and 
other things for the physical betterment and for the moral 
uplift of workingmen. All publicists say that to this end the 
laboring men may peacefully strike, that they may refuse to 
work, that they may persuade others to join them. It is only 
by their united action than they can possibly cope with the 
powerful combinations which seek to oppress them. 

Are you ready to say that the laboring man shall be denied by 
the abuse of the injunctive process the right to improve his condi- 
tion, shall be made to labor against his will? Every court that has 
passed upon it has been compelled to say, if the question was 
squarely presented, that involuntary servitude in this country is, 
thank God, abolished forever, and that even the courts, with the 
powerful writ of injunction, could not make one man serve 
another against the will of the man whom it is sought to make 
serve. Otherwise, if we are not to look to a civil contract, 
if by the process of injunction we can make a man labor 
against his will or under conditions that are not satisfactory 
to him, then you have converted this injunctive process into 
a means whereby you have repealed the thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which abolished 
slavery. [Applause.] 

This bill preserves the idea that there is no adequate remedy 
at law. Then it could not be issued. 

This bill provides that the property or property rights must 
be described with particularity in the application for the injune- 
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tion and that it shall be sworn to either by the applicant or 
his agent or attorney. That is the best practice obtaining in 
the courts now. . Then, if it is asked why is it necessary to put 
this in the bill the answer is because unfortunately some of the 
Federal judges have forgotten the wise and good practice, and 
they loosély issue injunctions—improvidently issue them—in 
cases where they should not have been issued. 

Now, the learned gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, Moon] 
who prepared the views of the minority took occasion to say 
that there are no cases where the injunctive process has been 
abused. Why, Mr. Speaker, go and read the reports and you 
will find case after case that has been appealed from the district 
courts to the appellate courts, and the injunction has been modi- 
fied, changed, and sometimes dissolved. 

I will give you one illustrative of the modification of an 
injunction. I quote from the case of Arthur v. Oakes, and I 
would like on this proposition to have discussed in going along 
many of them that I have mentioned in the reports of the com- 
mittee. I would like to consider them and read from them, but 
time will not permit me to do so. Perhaps, after all, to the 
laymen here present the statement of what I conceive to be in 
these opinions would serve a better purpose than to read from 
the text. But I am going to read a few lines from Arthur v. 
Oakes, in the Sixty-third Federal Reporter, from an opinion 
rendered in the appellate court of the circuit court of appeals 
by the late Mr. Justice Harlan. 

After reviewing the facts of that case, the scope of the in- 
junction, the blanket nature, its improvident nature, its incon- 
siderate nature, the result of this view is that the court below 
should have eliminated from the writ of injunction these words: 

And from so quitting the service of said receiver with or without 
notice as to cripple the property or prevent or hinder the operation 
of said railroad. . 

I can multiply the instances where appellate courts haye ad- 
monished the inferior courts for the abuse of the injunctive 
process. Now I will go on to the last subdivision of this 
section, 266c of the bill: 

And no such ee order or Injunction shall prohibit any per- 
son or persons from terminating any relations of employment or from 
ceasing to perform any work or labor. 

Is there anything shocking to the sense of a free American 
to say what we know to be the law, the common heritage of all 
American people? Is there any criticlsm to come to us because 
we write that into the form of a statute? But it may be asked, 
Why put it in the statute if it is already in the law? This is 
the reason: Because the courts have sometimes come very near 
saying that workingmen should not quit the employment. In a 
controversy between a street railroad company and its em- 
ployees in Iowa, I believe, some months ago, a mandatory in- 
junction was issued to the railroad employees compelling them 
to remain in the employment of the railroad company. Let me 
read further from the bill: 

Or from ceasing to perform any work or labor. 


The right to terminate the relation of employer and employee 
is a recognized right and the language just quoted is but an 
affirmation of this right. Again quoting from the bill: 

Or from recommending, advising, or persuading others by peaceful 
means so to do. * 

This is stating in statutory form recognized law. 

The geatleman from Illinois, the former distinguished Speaker 
of this House, has come in contact with this right of persuasion 
often—that right belonging to every American citizen to per- 
suade his neighbors to join him in a movement he thinks good 
and wise. Not personally, but politically my regret is that his 
neighbors did not have persuasive power enough to persuade 
enough of the voters of his district to send a Democrat here in 
his place. [Laughter and applause.] Again I read from the 
bill: y 

Or from attending at or near a house or place where any person 
resides or works or carries on business or peppen to be for the pur- 
pose of peacefully obtaining or communicating information or of 
peaceably persuading any person to work or to abstain from working. 

That is the right of assembly. Is there anything wrong in 
saying in a statute that people haye the right to peacefully 
assemble? And again I read from the biil: 

Or of peacefully rsuading any person to work or refrain from 
Torong or from see to patronize or to employ any party to such 

Who of us has not often and often exercised that right and 
privilege of the American freeman? Why, you let some shop- 
keeper in this town to-morrow insult a Member of this House, 
treat him roughly or dishonestly, and you would haye but to say 
to your fellow Member “That man, that shopkeeper, is dis- 
honest and you ought not to trade with him.” Right then you 
would be exercising no more and no less than is specifically 
named in this bill. 
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< Mr. PROUTY. Will the gentleman yield? ' 

Mr. CLAYTON. I hoped that the gentleman would let me 
conclude. : 

Mr. PROUTY. This is a vital question, and I am not hostile 
to the bill. ; 

Mr. CLAYTON. Then I hope the gentleman will ask it. 

Mr. PROUTY. Under this bill dees not this clause that the 
gentleman has just read legalize what is commonly called 
blacklisting? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not think it does. I think it merely 
does what the bill says it can do. I think when you go into the 
blacklisting business it may partake of a criminal conspiracy, 
and this does not undertake to deal with that. 

Mr. PROUTY. What is the meaning of the words— 2 
or from ceasing to patronize or to employ any party to such dispute, or 
Em. . advising, or persuading others by peaceful means 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes; I think that is no more than a man 
has a-right to do now. And this bill does not interfere with 
any legal redress that a man may have. 

Mr. PROUTY. Will that give the right to a man to say, 
I will not employ you and I will advise all the railroads not 
to employ you.” 

Mr. CLAYTON. I hardly think it does. If the railroad 
enters into a conspiracy against a man for that purpose I think 
it will be called a conspiracy. 

Mr. PROUTY. But if he just simply says, “ I will not employ 
you and I advise everybody else not to employ you.” 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania, Is not it true that all-this 
does is to inhibit the equity court from issuing an injunction 
and leaves it to the law courts? 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is right, as I said awhile ago, that it 
in nowise legalizes a conspiracy and does not exempt a man 
responsible in a criminal conspiracy case. 

Mr. GARNER. If I may ask the gentleman, this does not 
then exempt a labor union in any way from the Sherman anti- 
trust law? 

Mr. CLAYTON. It does not subtract from the Sherman anti- 
trust Jaw, and it does not prevent the operation of any criminal 
law. I have never heard of any labor-union man desiring an 
organization to be legalized to do any wrong. The laboring men 
merely ask that they be relieved from wrong sometimes done 
under the color of law by the wrongful use of legal authority. 
[Applause.] Every laboring man asks that when contests arise 
between capital and labor that the courts of equity treat labor 
fairly and let employer and employee deal with each other at 
arm’s length in all their disputes. 

Mr. GARNER. Then, the gentleman from Alabama does not 
indorse the proposition that some have advanced, that you 
should exempt certain individuals in this country from every 
criminal statute. 

Mr. CLAYTON. It is not necessary, I want to say to the gen- 
tleman from Texas, that the gentleman from Alabama should 
pass upon that question, because it is not in this bill. 

The bill goes on to say— 

Or from paying or giving to or withholding from any person engaged 
in such dispute any strike benefits or other moneys or things of value. 

Mr. Speaker, here is an important thing in this bill and ought 
to be enacted into the law. What is the strike benefit for? 
Now, these laboring men have a right to Strike in order to better 
their conditions; everybody has recognized that. They lay 
up a fund to be used in that sort of an emergency. What has 
happened? Some mannfacturers have persuaded some men, 
treacherous to their organization, to contribute to the strike 
benefit, and then when the strike is on and the men are out of 
employment and the men have to feed themselves, their wives, 
and children, some traitorous member or members of the 
organization applies to the court, and the court enjoins the 
payment of the strike benefit. 

And then what? Either the strikers must go back to work or 
they must starve. Now, that was set forth in two instances in 
the State courts, Reynolds v. Davis (198 Mass., 294) and A. S. 
Barnes & Co. v. Chicago Typographical Union (232 III., 424), 
and they have held that if the purpose of a strike was unlawful 
the officers and members of unions should be enjoined from giv- 
ing financial aid in the form of strike benefits in furtherance 
thereof. But in the only case of the kind disposed of by a Fed- 
eral court an entirely different conclusion was reached. In 
A. S. Barnes & Co. v. Berry (157 Fed. R., 883) it was held with- 
out exception or qualification that an employer against whom 
a strike was in operation could not have enjoined the officers 
of a union from giving its striking members strike benefits. 
The reason assigned was—I quote: 


The strike benefit fund is created by moneys aoe the men 
with the general officers for the support of themselves and families in 
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times of strike, and the court has no more control of it than it would 
have over deposits made by them in the banks. 

This decision is in harmony with two recent English de- 
cisions, Denabey, and so forth, Collieries v. Yorkshire Miners’ 
Association and Lyons v. Wilkins. 

Again I read from the bill— 
or from ceably assembling at any place in a lawful manner and 
for lawful purposes, or from doing any act or thing which might law- 
fully be done in the absence of suck dispute by any party thereto. 

a Bik YOUNG of Kansas, Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
on? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will. 

Mr. YOUNG of Kansas. I am rather inclined to be friendly 
to your bill, but I would like to know from its author whether, 
in your judgment, if enacted into law it would legalize what is 
known as the public picketing business? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will answer the gentleman frankly. 
Peaceful picketing now is not contrary to law. 

We believe we have brought you a good bill in the interest 
of the correct administration of justice, in behalf of fair play 
between man and man, placing the laboring man upon the same 
terms of equality before the law that the capitalist enjoys, and 
strengthening the courts as the indispensable and impartial 
arbiters doing justice in the controversies which arise between 
our fellow citizens. [Loud applause.] 


é APPENDIX. 

re [House Report No. 612, Sixty-second Congress, second session. ] 
N REGULATION OF INJUNCTIONS, 

Mr. CLAYTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following report, to accompany H. R. 23635: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, having had under consideration 
II. R. 23635, to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” . N March 3, 1911, 
report the same back with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The too ready issuance of injunctions or the issuance without proper 
precautions or saf has been called to the attention of the Con- 
gress session after session for many — The bill now reported seeks 
ito remedy the evils complained of by legislation directed to these specific 
matters which have givea rise to most criticlsm. ‘These matters are so 
segregated in various sections of the bill that they may be separately 


I. 


The first section of the bill amends section 263 of the judicial code, 
which relates to two distinct steps in the procedure, namely, notice and 
security. But the amended ion relates only to the notice, leaving 
the matter of security to be dealt with by a new section, 266a. 


FORMER STATUTES. 


In order to fully understand the subject of notice in injunction cases 
it is necessary to give an historical résumé of the subject. In the judi- 
clary act of 1789, which was passed during the first session of that 
year, Congress haying created the different courts according to the 
scheme outlined by ief Justice Ellsworth, conferred upon the courts 
power to issue all writs, Including writs of ne exeat (a form of 
injunction), according to legal usages and practice. In 1793, however, 
there was a revision of that statute, and, among other things, the same 
powers, substantially, were conferred upon the judges as before; but 
at the end of the section authorizing the issuance of injunctions, was 
this language: No injunction shall be issued in any case without 
reasonable previous notice to the adverse party or his attorney.” 

The law stood thus until the general revision of 1873, during which 
period the law expressly required reasonable notice to be given in all 
cases. But the will of Con as thus 88 was completely 
thwarted and the statute nullified by the peculiar construction placed 
upon it by the courts. The question frequently arose. The courts got 
around it in various ways, but usually by holding that it did not apply 
to a case of threaten irreparable injury, notwithstanding that its 
language was broad and sweeping, plainly covering all cases. Another 
form 2 1 often used is found in Ex parte Poultney (4 Peters 

we 2): 

“Every court of equity 88 the power to mold its rules in rela- 
tion to the time of appearing and answering so as to prevent the rule 
from working injustice, and it is not oo in the power of the court, but 
it is its duty to exercise a sound discretion upon this subject.” 

The court found a similar method of evading the sweeping pro- 
hibition of the revision of 1793, with respect to notice in Lawrence v. 
Bowman (1 U. 8. C. C., Alester, 230). 

But the earliest provision requiring notice came before the Supreme 
Court in 1799, in New York v. Connecticut (4 Dall., 1). Its consti- 
tutionality was not questioned. The only issue was as to the suf- 
ciency of the notice, Chief Justice Ellsworth, for the court, saying: 
,* The prohibition contained in the statute that writs of injunction 
shall not be granted without reasonable notice to the adverse party 
or his attorney, extends to injunctions granted by the Supteme Boun 
or the circuit court as well as to those that my be granted by a 
single judge. The design and effect, however, of injunctions must 
render a shorter notice, reasonable notice, in the case of an applica- 
tion to a court than would be so construed in most cases of an appli- 
cation to a single judge, and until a general rule shall be settled Phe 
particular circumstances of each case must also be regarded.” 

, Here was a case in which, although no point was made by counsel 
on any question of constitutionality, the uprene Court accepted 
the comprehensive requirement of the act of 1793 as binding on all the 
Federal courts. 

. Now we come to the present law, found in section 263 of the 
Judicial Code, and reading thus: 

„Whenever notice is given of a motion for an Injunction out of a 
district court, the court or judge thereof may, if there appears to be 
danger of ky seiner injury from yee grant an order restraining the 
act sought to be enjoined until the decision upon the motion; and. such 
Sagri may be aantog with or without security, in the discretion of the 
eourt or ju Se 


This was the law as contained in section 718 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, said section having been enacted in 1872. It simply embodies 
the practice of the courts with respect to notice, a practice established 
notwithstanding the nonconformity of the practice to the positive re- 
quirement of the act of 1793. 

PROPOSED CHANGES, 

But it will be seen that the giving of notice and requiring security, 
left by the present law to the discretion of the court, is by this bill a 
positive duty, except where irreparable and immediate injury might 
result from the giving of a notice or the delay incident thereto, 
in which case the court or judge may issue a temporary restraining 
order pending the giving of the notice. The concluding part of the 
amended section has an effect to safeguard parties from the reckless 
and inconsiderate issuance of restraining orders. Injuries com- 
pensable in damages recoverable in an action at law are not treated 
or considered by the courts as irreparable in any proper legal sense, 
and parties attempting to show why the injury sought to be re- 
strained is irreparable would often disclose an adequate legal N 
This e requires the reason to appear in the order, but it 
should be read in connection with the new section 266b, requiring 
the order to be made by the court or judge to be likewlse specific in 
other essentials, and section 266c, requ ring that every complaint 
filed for the purpose of obtaining the order, in the cases there speci- 
fied, shall contain a particular description of the property or property 
right for which the prohibitive power of the court is sought, and that 
such complaint shall be verified. 

A valuable provision of the amendment is one that a restrainin, 
order issued without notice “shall by its terms expire within suc 
time after entry, not to exceed seven days, as the court or judge may 
fix, unless within the time so fixed the order is extended or renewed 
for a like period, after notice to those previously served, if any, and 
for good cause shown, and the reasons for such extension shall be 
entered of record.” 

A legislative precedent for such legislation is found in the act of 
1807, wherein it was provided that injunctions granted by the district 
courts “shall not, unless so ordered by the circuit court, continue 
longer than to the circuit court next ensuing, nor shall an injunction 
be ued by a district judge in any case where a party has had a 
reasonable time to apply to the circuit court for the writ.” (U. 8. 
Stat. L., vol. 2, p. 41 3; 

If the views of President Taft on this subject have not changed, he 
will welcome an opportunity to approve a bill containing such provi- 
sions as those in the ame ent governing notice, because in his mes- 
sage of December 7, 1909, to the regular session of the Sixty-first 
Nac yee after a quotation from the Republican platform of 1908, he 
sald: 5 


I recommend that in compliance with the promise thus made appro- 
priate legislation be adopted. The ends of justice will best be met and 
the chief cause of complaint against ill-considered injunctions without 
notice will be removed by the enactment of a statute forbidding here- 
after the issuing of any injunction or restraining order, whether tem- 
perary or permanent, by any Federal court without previous notice and 
a reasonable opportunity to be heard on behalf of the parties to be 
enjoined; unless it shall appear to the satisfaction of the court that 
the delay necessary to give such notice and hearing would result in 
irreparable injury to the complainant, and unless, also, the court shall 
from the evidence make a written finding, which shall be spread upon 
the court minutes, that immediate and irreparable injury is ey. to 
ensue to the complainant, and shall define the injury, state why it is 
irreparable, and shall also lndorse on the order issued the date and the 
hour of the nee of the order. Moreover, every such injunction 
or restraining order issued without previous notice and opportunity 
by the defendant to be heard should by force of the statute expire and 
be of no effect after seven days from the issuance thereof or within 
any time less than that period which the court may fix, unless within 
such seven days or such less period the injunction or order is extended 
or renewed after previous notice and es ee to be heard. 

“My bea — is that the passage of such an act, which really em- 
bodies the t practice in equity and is very 996 the rule now in 
force in some courts, will prevent the issuing of ill-advised orders of 
injunction without notice and will render such orders, when issued, 
much less objectionable by the short time in which they may remain 
effective.” 11 


Section 266a simply requires security for costs and damages in all 
cases, leaving it no longer within the discretion of the courts whether 
any. such security or none shall be given. 

*rior to the said act of 1872 (contained in the revision of 1873) 
there appears to have been no legislation on the matter of security 
in 1 cases; but that security was usually required is a fact 
well known to the legal profession. It seems clearly just and salutary 
that the extraordinary writ of injunction should not issue in any case 
until the party seeking it and for whose benefit it Issues has provided 
5 oo party with all the protection which security for damages 
affords. 

It appears by the authorities, both English and American, to have 
been always within the range of judicial discretion, in the absence of 
a statute, to walve security, though better practice has been to require 
security as a condition to issuing restraining orders and injunctions. 

The new section, 266a, takes the matter of requiring security out 
of the 8 of discretionary matters, where it was found by the 
Committee on Revision and permitted to remain. 

For a discussion of the existing law on the question of security, we 
refer to Russell v. Farley (105 U. S., 433). 


III. 
Section 266b is of 2 application. Defendants should never 
be left to ess at what they are forbidden to do, but the order 


“shall describe in reasonable detail, and not by reference to the bill 
of complaint or other document, the act or acts sought to be re- 
strained.” It ,contains a safeguard against what have been here- 
tofore known as 9 or blanket injunctions, by which large 
numbers may be accused, and eventually punished, for violating injunc- 
tions In cases in which they were not made parties in the legal sense 
and of which they had only constructive notice, equivalent in most 
cases to none at all. Moreover, no person shall be bound by any such 
order without actual personal notice. 


EXISTING LAW AND PRACTICE. 


There was heretofore no Federal statute to govern either the mat- 
ter of making or form and contents of orders for injunctions. Of 
course, where a restrainin, 
tions of order, process, an 


rforms the func- 


order is granted that 
injunction, where 


notice. But the writ o 
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temporary, is preeeded by the entry of an order, and. where permanent 
by the entry of a decree. a 

The whole matter appears to have been left, both by the States and 
the Federal Government, to the courts, which have mostly conformed 
to established principles. 

The most eee of these was that the order should be suffi- 
ciently clear and certain in its terms that the defendants could by an 
* of it readily know what they were forbidden to do. 

ee Arthur v. Oakes, 63 Fed. Rep, 310, 25 L. R. An., 414; St. 

. Montana Min. Co., 58 Fed. Rep., 129; 

Sweet v. Mangham, 4 Jur., 479; 9 L. J: Ch., 323, 34 Eng. Ch., 51; 
D 


It should a accordance with the terms of the prayer of the 
bill. (State u. Rush 8 35 Kans., 150; McEldowney v. Lowther, 
49 W. Va., 348.) It should 


t, 4 8 
(Orris v. National Commercial Bank, 81 N 

's Paper Co. v. Santa Clara Lumber Co., 55 
N. Y. App. Div., 225; Norris v. Cable, 8 Rich (8. S Parker v. 
First Ave. Hotel Co., 24 Ch. Div., 282; Hackett v D. R., 20 
pa: 494; Dover Harbour v. * etc, R. Co., 3 De G. F. & J., 
559; Low v. Innes, 4 De G. J. & S., 286.) 

So it appears that section 266b really does not change the best prac- 
tice with respect to orders, but imposes the duty upon the courts, in 
mandatory form to conform to correct rules, as already established 
by judicial precedent. 

at such provision is necessary and timely will appear upon an 
inspection of some orders which have issued. 

‘or Instance, take the case of Kansas & Texas Coal Co. v. Denney, 
decided in the district court for Arkansas in 1899. And here, as 
most of such cases, no full official report of the case can be obtained, 
but a mere memorandum. In this case the defendants (strikers) were 


ordered to be and were enjoined from “congregating at or near or 
on the premises of the property of the Kansas & Texas Coal Co. 
in, about: or near the town of Huntington, Ark., or elsewhere, for 
8 its employees or 
ce ‘exas Coal Co. from 
ucing or coercing y threats, intimidation, force, or violence 
of — empleyees to leave the employment of the said Kansas 
an person or persons who may be employed or seek employment by 
of the Kansas & Texas C Co. in operation of its coal mines 
It will served that a defendant in that suit would render him- 
self liable to punishment for contempt if he met a man seeking em- 
oyment by the company in a foreign country and persuaded him not 
The bill further provides that it shall be binding only upon par- 
ties to the suit, their agents, servants, employees, and attorneys, or 
those in active concert with them, and who shall by personal service 
this is the true rule, but unfortunately the courts have not uniformly 
observed it. Much of the criticism which arose from the Debs case 
(64 Fed. Rep., 724) was due to the fact that the court undertook to 
these in concert with them, but upon all other persons whomsoever. 
In Scott v. Donald (165 U. S., 117) the court rebuked a violation by 
the jouer court in 
parties to the suit. This is not a case where the defendants named 
Tepresent those not named. Nor is there alleged any conspiracy be- 
tween the parties defendant and other unknown parties. The acts 


the p o: reventing said em- 
ployees from render se to the Kansas & 

oal Co., or from in any manner interfering with or molesting 
at or near ae town of Huntington, or elsewhere." 

enter its service. 
or otherwise have received actual notice of the same. 8 
make the order effective not only upon the parties to the sult and 
the following lan g 

decree is also objec 8 It enjoins persons not 

complained of are tortious and do not grow out of any common action 


or t between constables and sheriffs of the State of South 
Carolina. We have indeed a right to presume that such officers, though 
not named in this sult, will, when advised that certain provisions of 


the act in question have m pronounced unconstitutional by the 
court to which the Constitution of the United States refers such ques- 
tions, voluntarily refrain from enforcing such provisions; but we do 
not think it comports with well-settled principles of equity procedure 
to include them in an injunction in a sult which they were not 
heard or represented or to subject them to penalties for contempt in 
disregarding such an Injunction. (Fellows v. Fellows, 4 John. is 
25, citing Iveson v. is, 7 Ves., 257.) 

“The decree of the court below should therefore be amended by 
being restricted to the perrus named as plaintiff and defendants in 
the bill, and this is directed to be done, and it is otherwise.” 

IV. 

Section 266¢ is concerned with cases between “employer and em- 
ployees, or between employers and employees, or between employees, 
or between persons employed and persons seeking employment, in- 
volving or growing out of a dispute concerning terms or conditions of 
employment.” 

ae first clause of the new section 266¢ relates to the contents and 
form of the complaint. It must disclose a threatened irreparable in- 
jury- to property or to a property right of the party marg the appli- 
cation for which there is no adequa Pee at law. And the prop- 
erty or property right must be described “ witb particularity.” 

These requirements are merely those of good pleading and correct 
practice in such cases established by a long line of precedents, well 
understood by the profession and which should be but perhaps have 
not been un ore applied. To show this it is only ager en | to 
briefly state the applicable rules, citing some of the numerous authorities. 

As the granting of an injunction rests in some degree in the discre- 
tion of the chancellor, allegations in the complaint should show can- 
dor and frankness. (Moffatt v. Calvert County Comm'rs, 97 Md., 266; 
Johnston r. Glenn, 40 Md., 200; Edison Sto Battery Co. v. Edison 
Automobile Co., 67 N. J. Eq., 44; Sharp v. Ashton, 3 Ves. & B., 144.) 

The omission of material facts which, in the nature of the case, 


t be known to the plaintif will lude the ting of the 
relief. * v. Western Tel. Co., 48 Md., 67; Walker v. Burks, 
48 Tex. 


fused if the allegations are argumentativ, 
AE Stevens, 32 Ga., 25; Warsop v. Hastings, 
The allegations of the complaint must be definite and certain. (St. 
Louis v. Knapp Co., 104 U. S., 658. 
forth the facts 


The complaint must set with ea and 
minubeness „ Alnor v. age Code Rep. N. S. (N. S.), 384), Ta no 


material fact should be to inference. (W. v: p 22 
Minn., 437; Philphower v. Todd, 11 N. J. Ed., 54; v 
8 N. J. Eq., 482.7 


Facts, and not the conclusions or 
stated. (McBride v. Ross (D. C.), 13 p. Cas., 576. 

An injunction should not ordinarily 1 when the material 
allegations are made upon information and belief. (Brooks v. O'Hara, 
8 Fed. Rep., 529; In re Holmes, 3 Fed. Rep. Cases, No. 1, 562.) 

The complaint must clearly show the threats or acts of defendant 
which cause him to 3 future injury. (Mendelson v. McCabe, 
144 Cal., 230; Ryan v. ghurn, 96 Ga., 234.) And it is not sufficient 
to all that the defendant claims 
plain believes illegal and injurious to him, since the intention -to 
exercise the right must be alleged. (Lutman v. Lake Shore, etc., R. 
Co., 56 Ohio St., 433; Attorney General v. Eau Claire, 37 Wis., 400.) 

The bill must allege facts which clearly show that the dent 

ed o 
r Co., 146 Ind., 


r of the pleader, must be 


will sustain substant injury because of the acts campla 
Paone Electrie Light, etc, Co. v. Gobe Tissue Pa 
73; Boston, etc, Ry. Co. v. 


Loder 905 J. Ch. 

Barb., Se 

Spokane St. R. Co. v. 

40 Wis., . And it 
a 


stating the facts. 
22 


State v. 


2 Black, 519; 8 


Conn Wling v. Crook, 


Wymore Co., 
v. Wood, 35 W. 458.) 

Since the jurisdiction in equity de on the lack of an ade- 
quate remedy at law, a bill for an unction must state facts from 
which the court can determine that the remedy at law is inadequate. 
(Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Tr. Co., 157 U. S., 429; Safe Deposit, 
etc., Co. v. Anniston, 96 Fed. Rep., 661.) 

If the inadequacy of the legal remedy depends upon the defend- 
ant’s insolvency the fact of lvency must be positively alleged. 
(Fullington v. Kyle Lumber Co., 139 Ala., 242; Graham v. Tankers- 
ley, 15 Ala., 634.) 

An injunction will not be granted unless the complaint shows that 
a re to nt the writ will work ir ble injury. (California 
Nav. Co. v. Union Transp. Co., Cal, ; Cook County Brick Co., 
92 Ill. App., 526; Manufacturers’ Gas. Co, v. Indiana Nat. Gas, etc., 
Co., 156 ind., 679.) And it is not sufficient simply to allege that the 
injury will be irreparable, but the facts must be stated so that the 
court may see that the apprehension of irreparable 7 — is well 

(California Nay. Co. v. Union Transp. Co., 1 „ 6411 
on 1 7 9 75 Co. v. Johnson, 76 Conn., 79; City v. Thayer, 
a., 


The plain must allege that he has done or is to do every- 
which is necessary to entitle him to the relief mice t. (Stanley 

v. Gadsley, 10 Pet. S.). 521; Elliott v. ales 101 Ala., 344; 
Burham v. San Francisco Fuse Manufacturing Co., 6 Cal 26; Sloan 
v. Coolba Lewis v. Wilson, 17 N. Y. Supp., 128; 


parties involved upon one 
necessi for 1 


be 
ents 


rnicious e or an error in one jurisdiction is quickly adopted by 
other. It is not contended that either the Federal or the State 
courts have stood alone in any of the precedents which are disap- 


proved. The provisions of this section of the bill are self-explanatory, 
and in justification of the | e used we content ourselves wi 
submitting quotations from recognized authorities. We classify these 
authorities by quoting first the clauses of the bill to which they have 
particular reference. 

The first clause: 

“And no such restraining 8 or injunction shall prohibit any 


person or persons from terminating any relation of employment, or 
m ceasing to perform any work or r, or from recommending, 


saving: or 3 others by vo means so to do.” 
In Allis Chalmers „ v. Iron Molders’ Union (C. C., 150 Fed. R., 
155), Judge Sanborn said: 

“The conclusion to be drawn from the cases, as applicable to this 


controversy, is, I think, that the combination of the endant union: 

their members. and the defendant O“ „ to strike, and to further 
enforce the strike, and if le to b the employers to terms by 
preventing them from ob other wor to replace the strikers, 


was not unlawful, because —— on just cause or excuse, being the 
economic advancement of union molders, and the competition of 


labor against capital.” 
M sat v. Bakes (63 Fed. R., 310, 317), Justice Harlan, for the 
court, sa 


“If an employee quits without cause, and in violation of an express 


would not of 
right, and he would be liable for any 
of his p some states of case, to criminal 
prosecution for loss of life or 
fulness iega Boor h 
were upon 

undertaken to perform. And i y be or the pu: of 
this discussion that he would be liable in like manner where the con- 
tract of service, by necessary implication arising out of the nature or 
the circumstances of the employment, required him not to quit the 
service of his employer suddenly, and without reasonable notice of his 
intention to do so. But the vital question remains whether a court of 

ity will, under ong, Peg sonst apa by injunction, Fenm one indi- 
si from 3 e personal service of another? An affirmative 
answer to question is not, we think, justified by any authority to 
or of which we are aware. It 
One who is p 
in a condition of involuntary servitude—a 


50 
ces g know! or skill by enjoining acts or con- 
duct that would 35 a breach of such contract. 
s s 


5 * * * * 


“The rule, we think, is without exception that equity will not com- 
pel the actual, 


affirmative performance by an employee of merely 
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personal services, any more than it will compel an employer to retain 
n his personal service one who, no matter for wha 1 is not 
acceptable to him for service of that character. The right of an em- 
ployee engaged to ‘orm personal service to quit that service rests 
upon the same basis as the right of his employer to discharge him 
from further personal service. If the quitting in the one case or the 
discharging in the other is in violation of the contract between the 
parties, the one injured by the breach has his action for damages; 
and a court of eq ee not, indirectly or negatively, by means of 
an injunction restraining the violation of the contract, compel the 
affirmative performance from gay to day or the afirmative acceptance 
of merely personal services. Relief of that character has always been 
regarded as impracticable.” 

itting with Justice Harlan at circuit in that case were other learned 
jurists, but there was no dissent from these Wews. 

In this connection we cite from the luminous opinion by Tage 
Loring delivering the opinion in Pickett v. Walsh (192 Mass., 572), 
a clear exposition of our views here expressed. We regret the neces- 
sity of limiting the quotation, because the whole opinion could be 
studied with profit. 

“The case is one of competition between the defendant unions and 
the individual plaintiffs for the work of pointing. The work of point- 
ing for which these two sets of workmen are competing is work which 
the contractors are obliged to have. One peculiarity of the case, there- 
fore, is that the fight here is necessarily a triangular one. It neces- 
sarily involves the two sets of competing workmen and the contractor, 
and is not confined to the two parties to the contract, as is the case 
where workmen strike to get better wages from their employer or other 
conditions which are better for them. In this respect the case is like 
Mpal Piensan Lo. v. McGregor (23 Q. B. D., 598; S. C., on appeal 

1 25). 

} ht whieh the defendant unions claim to exercise in carrying 
their point in the course of this competition is a trade advantage, 
namely, that they have labor which the contractors want, or, if you 
please, can not get elsewhere; and they insist upon using this trade 
advantage to get additional work, namely, the work of pointing the 
bricks and stone which they lay. It is Somewhat like the advantage 
which the owner of back land has when he has bought the front lot. 
He is not bound to sell them separately. To be sure, the right of an 
individual owner to sell both or none is not decisive of the right of a 
labor union to combine to refuse to lay bricks or stone unless they 
are gren the job of pointing the bricks laid by them, There are things 
which an individual can do which a combination of individuals can not 
do. But having regard to the right on which the defendants’ organi- 
zation as a labor union rests, the correlative poy owed by it to othe 
and the limitation of the defendants’ rights coming from the increas 
power of organization, we are of opinion that it was within the rights 
of these unions to compete for the work of doing the pointing and, 
in the exercise of their right ot com 5 2o 5 an: — 

set stone unless they were given the work o ; 
iala. (See in this connection lant v. Woods, 176 Mass., 492, 502; 
Berry v. Donovan, 188 Mass., 353, 357.) 

“The result to which that gael el us in the case at bar 

h be passed without consideration. 
mg The result fs harsh on the contractors, who prefer to give the 
work to the pointers, because (1) the inters do it by contract (in 
which case the contractors escape the liability incident to the relation 
of employer and employee) ; because (2) the contractors think that 
the inters do the work better, and if not well done the buildings 
may be permanently injured by acid; and, gaa (3) because they get 
from the pointers better work with less liability at a smaller cost. 
Again, so far as the, pointers (who can not lay brick or stone) are 
concerned, the result is disastrous. But all that the labor unions have 
done is to say. you must employ us for all the work or none of it. 
They have not said that if you employ the peters you must Day us 
a fine, as they did in Carew v. Rutherford (106 Mass., 1). They have 
not undertaken to forbid the contractors employing pointers, as they 
did in Plant v. Woods (176 Mass., 492). So far as the labor unions 
are concerned, the contractors can employ pointers if they choose, but 
if the contractors choose to give the work of pointing the bricks and 
stones to others the unions take the stand that the contractors will 
have to get some one else to Jay them. The effect of this in the case 
at bar appears to be that the contractors are forced against their will 
to give the work of pointing to the masons and bricklayers. But the 
fact that the contractors are forced to do what they do not want to do 
is not decisive of the legality of the labor union's acts. That is true 
wherever a strike is successful. The contractors doubtless would have 
liked it better if there had been no competition between the brick- 
layers’ and masons’ unions on the one hand and the individual pointers 
on the other hand. But there is competition. There being competition, 
they prefer the course they have taken. They prefer to give all the 
work to the unions rather than get nonunion men to lay bricks and 
stone to be pointed by the plaintiffs. 

“Further, the effect of com lying with the labor unions’ demands 
apparently will be the destruction of the plaintiff's business. But the 
fact that the business of a plaintiff is destroyed by the acts of the 
defendants done in e gots of their right of competition is not 
decisive of the illegality of the acts. It was well said by Hammond, J., 
in Martell v. White (185 Mass., 255, 260), in regard to the right of a 
citizen to pursue his business without Interference by a combination 
to destroy it: ‘Speaking generally, however, competition in business is 
permitted, although frequently disastrous to those engaged in it. It is 
always selfish, often sharp, and sometimes deadly.’ 


* * * * * * * 


„The application of the right of the defendant unions, who are 
composed of bricklayers and stonemasons, to compete with the indi- 
vidual plaintiffs, who can do nothing but pointing (as we have said) 
is in the case at bar disastrous to the pointers and hard on the con- 
tractors. But this is nct the first case where the exercise of the right 
of competition ends in such a result. The case at bar is an instance 
where the evils which are or may be incident to 55 bear ver: 
harshly on those interested, but in spite of such evils competition is 
necessary to the welfare of the community.” 

To the same effect is Allis-Chalmers Co. v. Iron Molders’ Union 
(C. C.) (150 Fed. Rep., 155), per Sanborn, J. 

The consensus of judicial view, as expressed in these cases and others 
which might be cited, is that work en may lawfully combine to fur- 
ther their material interests without limit or constraint, and may for 
that purpose adopt any means or methods which are lawful, It is the 
5 and exercise of that right and none other that this bill for- 
bids the courts to interfere with. 


The second clause: 

“Or from attending at or near a house or place where any person 
resides. or works, or carries on business, or pappen to be for the pur- 
pono of peacefully obtaining or communicating information, or of peace- 

uly persuading any person to work or to abstain from working.” 
Is language is taken from the British trades dispute act of 1906, 
the second section of which is as follows: 

“It shall be lawful for one or more persons acting on their own be- 
half or on behalf of an individual, corporation, or firm in contemplation 
or furtherance of a trade dispute to attend at or near a house or place 
where a person resides or works or carries on business or happens to 
be if they so attend merely for the pornos of peacefully obtaining or 
communicating information or of peacefully persuading any person to 
work or abstain from work.” 

This, it has been said, * might well be termed a codification of the law 
relating to peaceful icketing as laid down by a majority of the Ameri- 
can courts. (Martin’s Law of Labor Unions, sec. 173.) Upon the 
general subject the same author says: 

“ There are some decisions which hold that all picketing is unlawful, 
and it has been said that from the very nature of 1 peaceful picket- 
ing is of rare occurrence and very much of an illusion,’ yet the view 
taken by the majority of decisions, and which is best supported by rea- 
son, is that N if not conducted in such numbers as will of itself 
amount to intimidation, and when confined.to the seeking of informa- 
tion such as the number and names and places of residence of those at 
work or seeking work on the premises against which the strike is in 
operation, and to the use of peaceful argument and entreaty for the pur- 
pose of procuring such workmen to support the strike by quitting work 
or by not accepting work, is not unlawful, and will furnish no ground 
for injunction or an action at law for damages. * * * That the 
views set forth in this section are correct does not admit of doubt. 
Indeed, it may readily be seen that the right almost universally con- 
ceded to striking workmen to use peaceable argument and persuasion to 
induce other workmen to ald them in their strike might, and very prob- 
ably would be, most seriously hampered if the right of picketing wete 
denied. The right to persuade new men to quit or decline employment 
is of little worth unless the strikers may ascertain who are the men 
that their late hes ga has porosan or is attempting to persuade to 
accept employment.’ While it is true that in the guise of piċketin 
strikers may obstruct and annoy the new men, and by insult ani 
menacing attitude intimidate them as effectually as by physical assault, 
yet it can always be determined from the cvidence whether the efforts of 
the pickets are limited to getting into communication with the new men 


for the pur, of present D and appeals to their free Judg: 
nent Š 1 artin’s Modern Law of Labor Unions, sec. 169, pp. 233, 234, 
an 


The third clause: 

“Or from ceasing to patronize or to employ any party to such dis- 
pute, or from recommending, advising, or persuading others by peaceful 
means so to do,” 

The best opinion to be gathered from the conflicting opinions on 
this matter has been well summarized in the most recent textbook on 
the subject, as follows: 

“It is lawful for members of a union, acting by agreement among 
themselves, to cease to patronize a person against whom the concert 
of action is directed when they regard it for their interest to do so. 
This is the so-called primary boycott,’ and in furtherance thereof it is 
lawful to circulate notices among the members of the union to cease 
patronising one with whom they have a trade dispute and to announce 
heir intention to carry their agreement into effect. For instance, if 
an employer of labor refuses to employ union men the union bas a 
right to say that its members will not eee him. A combination 
between persons merely to regulate their own conduct and affairs is 
allowable and a lawful combination, though others may be indirectly 
affected thereby. And the fact that the execution of the agreement may 
tend to diminish the profits of the party against whom such act is 
aimed does not render the participants liable to a prosecution for a 
erimjpal conspiracy or to a suit for injunction. Even though he sus- 
tain financial loss, he will be without remedy either in a court of law 
or a court of equity. So long as the primary object of the combination 
is to advance its own interests and not to inflict harm on the person 
against whom it is directed it is not ible to see how any claim of 
illegality could be sustained. (Martin’s Modern Law of Labor Unions, 
pp. 107, 108, and 109.) 

“It is not unlawful for members of a union or their sympathizers 
to use, in aid of a justifiable strike, peaceable argument And. persuasion 
to induce customers of the person against whom the strike is in 
operation to withhold their patronage from him, although their pur- 
pose in so doing is to injure the business of their former employer 
and constrain him to yield to their demands, and the same rule applies 
where the employer has locked out his employees, These acts may be 
consummated by direct communication or through the medium of the 

ress, and it is only when the combination becomes a 9 to 
njure, by threats and coercion, the- roger rights of another that 
the power of the courts can be invok The vital distinction between 
combinations of ‘this character and boycotts is that here no coercion 
is present, while, as was heretofore shown, coercion is a necessary 
element of a boycott. In applying the principles stated it has been 
held that the issuance of circulars by members of a Jabor union notify- 
ing persons engaged in the trade of controversies existing between such 
members and their employer and esting such persons not to deal 
with the employer is not unlawful and will not be enjoined where no 
intimidation or violence is used.” (Martin’s Modern Raw of Labor 
Unions, pp. 109 and 110.) 

Said Mr. Justice Van Orsdel, in his concurring opinion in Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia (the American Federation ot 
Labor et al., 1 v. the Buck’s Stove & Range Co., No. 1916, 
decided Mar. 11, 1909) ; 

$ * * * * * . 

“Applying the same principle, I conceive it to be the privilege of 
one man or a number of men to individually conclude not to patronize 
a certain person or corporation. It is also the-right of these men 
to agree together and to advise others not to extend such patronage. 
That advice may be given by direct communication or through t 
medium of the press, so long as it is neither in the nature of coercion 
or a threat. 

“As long as the actions of this combination of individuals are law- 
ful, to this point it is not clear how they can me unlawful because 
of their subsequent acts directed against the same person or corpora- 
tion. To this point there Is no conspiracy—no boycott. The word 
‘ boycott’ Is here used as referring to what is usually understood as 
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‘the secondary boycott,’ and when used in this opinion it is intended 
It is, ‘ore, only when the 


t the power of the 
before the unlawful and unwar- 


unish and restrain committed. 
“The definition of a boycott given by Judge Taft in Toledo Co. v. 
Pennsylvania Co. (54 Fed., 730) is as follows: ‘As usually understood, 
a boycott is a combination of many to cause a loss to one person by 
coercing others against their will to withdraw from him eir bene- 
ficial business intercourse through threats that, unless those others do 
so, the many will cause simMar loss to them.’ In Gray v. Buildi 
Trades Council (91 Minn., 171) the word * boycott’ is defined as fol- 
lows: ‘A boycott may be defi to be a combination of several persons 
to cause a loss to a third person by causing others against their will 
to withdraw from him their beneficial business intercourse through 
threats that unless a compliance with their demands be made the per- 
sons forming the combination will cause loss or injury to him, or an 
9 formed to exclude a person from business relations with 
others by persuasion, intimidation, and other acts which tend to vio- 
lence, and 5 cause him through fear of resulting injury to submit 
to dictation in the management of his affairs. Such acts constitute a 


conspiracy and may be restrained by injunction.’ In Brace Bros. v. 
Evans 5 R. & Corp. L. J., 561) it is said: The word itself implies 
a threa In popular acceptation it is an o efort to exclude 


a person from business relations with others by persuasion, intimida- 
tion, and other acts which tend to violence, and they coerce him, 
through fear of resulting injury, to submit to dictation in the manage- 
ment of his affairs.’ 

“It will be observed that the above definitions are in gy Pos conflict 


ber of individuals to combine for the of improving their condi- 
commen law, from wich we have so 


From this clear distinction it will be observed that there is no boy- 
cott until the members of the organization have the point of 
refusing to patronize the person or corporation themselves and have 
entered the field where, by coercion or 1 they prevent others 
from dealing with such persons or corporation. y agree with this 


distinction. 

„ then, as the American Federation of Labor, and those act- 
ing under its advice refused to Fe complainant, the combination 
had not arisen to the ty of an unlawful conspiracy or a boycott.” 

In Hopkins v. Oxley ve Co. (83 Fed. R., 912), Judge Caldwell, in 
a dissenting opinion, said: 

Wulle — by the application to them of the doctrine we are 
considering, are reduced to individual action, it is not so with the 
forces ar t them. A corporation an association of indi- 
yiduals for comb: 
for the very purpose 
which is the 
Indeed, according to this su 


ful copag. But the rule is never so aj 
“ Corporations 


aggregations of capital extend left through the 
entire community, boycotting and inflicting rable upon and 
crushing out all Lag i dealers and producers, com tion, estab- 

raising the price 


lack H 
mbined action by 2 
t organizations; and these 
justified as a legitimate result of the evolution of industries resulting 
rom new and economic conditions, and of the right of every man 
to carry on his business as he sees fit, and of lawful competition. On 
the other hand, when laborers combine to maintain or raise their wages 
or otherwise to better their condition or to protect ves from 
oppression or to attempt to overcome competition with their labor or 
e products of their labor in order that they may continue to have 
employment and live, their action, however open, porosta and orderly, 
is Grange as a ‘conspiracy.’ t is ‘competition’ when done by 
is ‘conspiracy’ when done by laborers. No amount of verbal 
can conceal or suattty. this £ discrimination. If the vast 
m and collective action of capital is not accompanied by a 


organization that will wage 
earners. is is demanded, not in the interest of wage earners alone, 
but by the highest considerations of public policy.” 

In Vegelahn v. Gunter (167 Mass., 92) Justice Holmes, now of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, delivering the opinion, said: 

It is plain from the slightest consideration of practical affairs, or 
the most ——— reading of industrial ry, that free competition 
means combination, and that the organization of the world, now going 
on so means an ever-in t and scope of combination. 
It seems to me futile to set our faces against this brag Whether 
beneficial on the whole, as I think it is, or detrimental, it is inevitable, 
unless the fundamental axioms of socjety and even the fundamental 
conditions of life are to be One of the eternal conflicts out of 
which life is made up is that een the effort of every man to 
his services and that of society, d 


ingmen may combine with a View, among other things, to as 
much as the cee des ADAE a. deat ab capttnl tang, CODERS with 
view to the greatest possib must 


The in 
Marx aas Co. r. Watson (56 L. R. A., 951), appears unanswerable, 
He discussed the question from a constitutfonal standpoint, taking for 


ing responsible by sa „ W ~ 
lishing ‘whatever he will on any subject." The two ideas—the one 
absolute freedom ‘to say, write, or publish whatever he will on an: 
subject," coupled with responsibility therefor, and the other idea o 
preventing any such free speech, free writing, dr free publication—can 
not coexist.” 

De opinion continues, after citing authorities, Federal and State, 
as ows : 

-“ Section 14, supra, makes no distinction and authorizes no difference 
to be made by courts or legislatures between a proceeding set on 
foot to enjoin the publication of a libel and one to enjoin the pubiica- 
tion of any other sort or nature, however injurious ſt ay be, or to 
prohibit the use of free speech or free writing on any subject what- 
ever, because wherever the . Injunction begins there the 
right of free speech, free writing, or publication ends. No halfway 
house stands on the highway between absolute prevention and absolute 
freedom. 

To 7 5 A glvin withholding fro; 

“Or from paying or to or m any person en- 
gaged in, such dissate any 8 benefits or other moneys or things 
of value.” 

In at least two instances State courts (Reynolds v. Da 198 
Mass., 294, and A. 8. Barnes & Co. v. Chicago Typographical Union, 
232 III., 424) have held that if the purpose of a strike was unlaw- 
ful the officers and members of unions should be enjoined from givin 
financial aid in the form of strike benefits in furtherance thereof. 
But in the only case of the kind dis of by a Federal court an 
entirely different conclusion was reached. In A. S. Barnes & Co. v. 
Berry (157 Fed. R., 883) it was held without exception or qualifica- 
tion that an employer against whom a strike was in operation could 
not have enjoined the officers of a union from giving its striking 
members strike benefits. The reason assigned was that— 

“ the strike-benefit fund is created by moneys deposited by the men with 

the general officers for the support of themselves and families in times 

of strike, and the court has no more control of it than it would have 
over deposits made by them in the banks.” 

harmony with two recent lish decisions— 

rkshire Miners’ Assn. (75 L. J. K. B., 


tement of the law as stated in National Fire 
Co. v. Mason Builders’ Assn. (169 Fed. Rep., 260). Delivering the 
opinion of the court in that case, Judge Noyes said (p. 265): 

“As a eral rule it may be stated that when the chief object of a 
combina is to injure or oppress third it is a conspiracy, 
but that when such Le or oppression merely incidental to the 
carrying out of a law p it is not a conspiracy. Stated in 


another way: A combination, entered into for the real malicious pur- 
pose of ing a tbird in his business or pro may 
amount to a conspiracy and furnish a ground of action for mages 


the 
a — og . A laborer, as well as a builder, trader, or manufac- 
5 * to conduct his affairs in aay 

though he may thereby injure others. So sev laborers and builders 
may combine for mutual advan and so long as the motive is not 
ici the object not unla nor oppressive, and the means 
tful nor fraudulent, the t not a conspiracy, 

ecessarily work injury to other persons. The dam- 


a combination in the 2g Seg = pursuit 


the parties for their own benefit.” 
this section of the bill must be 


hand, and im Is there any reason wh 
3 — reg an injunction against workingmen, shoul: 


g not 
rticulari 


in bis cause of complaint the nature of the 
t involved, as 
on should issue 


— 

8 against the several bills. Counsel in 8 were 
tiently and respectfully heard, and the committee pro ted largely by 

Ravin heard them, as is shown by the results of its labors. The 

: the Soper ye ra get pet — ais . —.— 

racy untou an not open to effective criticism 

pon bce Or satitutional ground. ‘The subject the constitutionalit 


(H. R. 28515. 
all constitutional objections are fully met. 
NO QUESTION OF CONSTITUTIONALITY INVOLVED. 


his bill does not, any more than does the contempt bill, invade 
the jurisdiction of the Syarts or attempt legislatively to exercise a 
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judicial function. It merely limits and circumscribes the remedy and 
procedure. While we here enter into no elaborate discussion of the 


have not the powers Inherent in courts primas y presertptlon or by 
the common law see Cary v. Curtiss (3 How. (U. S.). 236, 254). The 
same es still more elaborately stated and applied, Ex parte 
Robinson (19 Wall. (U. S.). 505). 

Many decisions on the question of injunctive process and jurisdiction 
in labor cases are greatly influenced by, and, in sometimes founded 
upon, ee established when to be a wage earner was to be a 
servant whose social and legal status was little above that of slavery. 
But even England has preceded us in new views and policies herein. 
The English act of 1 set forth at length in the hearings, goes fur- 
linvice Teb and’ DAIN creaniees Labor: or, MEN DONNAS 200. dis 

eving r, and e ally organ abor, o u S an 
criminations. The Supreme Court has more than once protested against 
attempts by any branch of the Government to exercise arbitrary pevar 
ard the courts should, and probably will, welcome the definite limita- 
tions contained in this bill if it should be enacted. 

The idea has been advanced, and ably su rted In argument, by one 
of the proponents of this legislation that liberty, and more of it, is 
safe in the hands of the 0 of the country. We are convinced 
of the merit and truth of that contention. The tendency toward freedom 
and liberation from legal trammels and impediments to progress and to 
a great social advance is seen in nearly all civilized nations. It is an 
unpropitious time to oj a reform like that embodied in this bill, in 
view of the fact that the abuses of power which it secks to terminate 
have been admittedly numerous and flagrant. 


IH. R. 23635, Sixty-second Congress, second session.] 
In THE Houses OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 22, 1912. 

Mr. CLAYTON introduced the following bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed: 

A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the 
laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911. 

Be tt enacted, etc., That section 263 of the act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
Ma 8, 1911, be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 
follows, and that said act be further amended by * — after sec- 
tion 266 thereof three new sections, to be numbered, ively, 266a, 
re bs. That no injunction; whether inter! t. 

* Sec. $ at no junction, wi t interlocu or anen 
im cases other than those described in section 266 ot this title, shall be 
issued without previous notice and an opportunity to be heard on behalf 
of the parties to be enjoined, which notice, t er with a copy of the 
bill of complaint or other Bo goes upon which the application such 
injunction will be based, shall be served upon the parties sought to be 
enjoined a reasonable time in advance of such application. ut if it 
shall appear to the satisfaction of the court or judge that immediate and 
irreparable injury is likely to ensue to the 8 and that the 
giving of notice of the application or the delay incident thereto would 

robably rmit the rat of the act sought to be restrained before 
notice could be served or hearing had thereon, the court or judge may, 
in his discretion, issue a temporary restraining order without notice. 
Every such order shali be indorsed with the date and bour of issuance, 
shall be forthwith entered of record, shall define the injury and state 
why it is irreparable and why the order was granted without notice, 
hte f shall by its terms expire within such time after entry, not to ex- 
ceed seven as the court or judge may fix, unless within the time 
so fixed the order is extended or renewed for a like period, after notice 
to those previously served. if any, and for good cause shown, and the 
reasons for such extension shall be entered of record. 

“ Sec. 266a. That no . or interlocutory order of in- 
2 shall issue except upon giving of secruity by the applicant 
n such sum as the court or judge may deem proper, conditioned upon 
the payment of such costs damages as may be incurred or suffered 
by wong, rsp 4 a. may be found to have been wrongfully enjoined or 
restra ereby. 

“Spec. 266b. That every order of injunction or restraining order shall 
set forth the reasons for the issuance of the same, shall specifie in 
terms, ard shall describe in reasonable detail, and not by reference to 
the bill of complaint or other document, the act or acts sought to be 
restrained ; and shall be binding only upon the parties to the suit, their 
agents, servants, my oo, and attorneys, or those in active concert 
with them, and who l by personal service or otherwise have received 
actual notice of the same, 

“ Sec. 266c. That no restraining order or injunction shall be granted 
by any court of the United States, or a judge or the judges thereof, in 
any case between an employer and employees, or between employers and 
employees, or between employees, or between persons employed and per- 
sons Seeking employment, invoiving or growing out of a dispute con- 
cerning terms or conditions of e yment, unless necessary to prevent 
irreparable injury to property or to a ig kehity, s of the party making 
the application, tor which injury there no adequate remedy at law, 
and such property or property right must be described with particularity 
in the application, which must in writing and sworn to by the ap- 
plicant or by his agent or attorney. 

“And no such restraining order or injunction shall hibit any per- 
son or persons from terminating any relation of employment, or from 
ceasing to perform any work or labor, or from recommending, advising, 
or persnading others by peaceful means so to do; or from attending a 
or near n house or place where any person resides or wor! or carries 
on business, or pe —— to be for the ee of peacefully ining or 
communicating information, or of pea lly persuading any person to 
work or to abstain from working; or from ceasing to patronize or to 
employ any party to such dispute; or from recommending, advis or 
persuading others by peaceful means so to do; or from paying or giving 
to or withholding from any person engaged in such dispute any strike 
benefits or other moneys or things of value; or from ably assem- 
bling at any place in a lawful manner and for la 1 purposes; or 
rms ee e f act or thing which might lawfully be done in the ab- 
sence of such dispute by any party thereto,” 


Contests Over Seats in the Republican National Convention. 


Thon shall not bear false witness agalnst thy neighbor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH HOWELL, 


OF UTAH, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 2, 1912. 


Mr. HOWELL said: ) 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include as a part of my remarks a 
summary of the statement of Charles D. Hilles, relating to 
contests over seats in the Republican national conyention. 

The statement is as follows: 

Summary of the statement of Charles D. Hilles relating to contests over 
seats in the Republican National Convention. 

The total number of delegates summoned to the convention 
under its call was 1,078, with 540 necessary to a choice. Mr. 
Taft had 561 votes on the first and only ballot and was declared 
the nominee. There were instituted against 238 of the delegates 
regularly elected for Taft, contests on behalf of Roosevelt. 
These contests were avowedly instigated not for the purpose of 
really securing seats in the convention, not for the purpose of 
adducing evidence which would lead any respectable court to 
entertain the contests, but for the purpose of deceiving the 
public into the belief that Mr. Roosevelt had more votes than he 
really had, as the conventions and primaries were in progress 
for the selection of delegates. This is not only a necessary in- 
ference from the character of the contests, but it was boldly 
avowed by the chief editor of the newspapers owned by Mr. 
Munsey, who has been Mr. Roosevelt's chief financial and news- 
paper supporter. The 238 contests were reduced by abandon- 
ment, formal or in substance, to 74. The very fact of these 164 
frivolous contests itself reflects upon the genuineness and 
validity of the remainder. The 74 delegates include 6 at 
large from Arizona, 4 at large from Kentucky, 4 at large from 
Indiana, 6 at large from Michigan, 8 at large from Texas, and 
8 at large from Washington, and also 2 district delegates each 
from the ninth Alabama, the fifth Arkansas, the thirteenth 
Indiana, the seventh, eighth, and eleventh Kentucky, the third 
Oklahoma, the second Tennessee, and from each of nine dis- 
tricts, the first, second, fourth, fifth, seventh, eighth, ninth, 
tenth, and fourteenth of Texas. 

CONTESTED DELEGATES AT LARGS. 
ARIZONA, 

In the Arizona convention there were 93 votes. All the dele- 
gates—6 in number—were to be selected at large, The coun- 
ties were entitled to select their delegates through their county 
committee or by primary. In one county, Maricopa, a majority 
of the committee decided to select its delegates and a minority 
to have a primary. In other counties there were some contests, 
and the State committee, following the usage of the national 
committee, gave a hearing to ail contestants in order to make 
up the temporary roll. There was a clear majority of the Taft 
delegates among the uncontested delegates. The committee made 
up the temporary roll, and then there was a bolt, 64 remaining 
in the hall and 25 withdrawing therefrom. The cnse of the Taft 
majority was so clear that it is difficult to understand why a 
contest was made, 

INDIANA. 

In Indiana the 4 Taft delegates at large were elected in a 
State convention to which Marion County, in which Indian- 
apolis is situate, was entitled to 128 votes. A primary was held 
in Indianapolis at which Taft polled 6,000 and Roosevelt 1.400 
votes. This gave Taft 106 delezates in the State convention from 
Marion County, and if they were properly seated the control 
of the convention by a large majority was conceded to Taft. 
Attempt was made to impeach the returns from Marion County 
by charges of fraud and repeating. These charges were of a 
general character without specification, except as to 1 ward 
ont of 15 wards, and then the impeaching witness admitted he 
could not claim fraud enough to change the result in that ward. 
The national committee, upon which there were 15 anti-Taft 
men, rejected the Roosevelt contestants and gave the Taft dele- 
gates their seats by a unanimous vote. Senator Boran and Mr. 
Frank B. Kellogg, both Roosevelt men, made speeches in ex- 
plaining the votes in which they said that the case turned wholly 
on the Marion County primary, and as there was no evidence to 
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impeach the result certified the title of the Taft delegates was 
clear. This is the convention whose proceedings called forth 
such loud charges of theft and fraud from Mr. Roosevelt. 

f KENTUCKY, 


In Kentucky, a contest was filed against only three of the four 
delegates at large, The fourth Taft delegate's seat was un- 
contested. The three contestants admitted they were not elected 
by the convention which sent the Taft delegates or by any 
other. They only contended that if the Roosevelt forces had had 
a majority they would have been elected. There were 2,356 
delegates summouned to the convention by its call. There were 
449 of these whose seats were contested. If all of these had been 
conceded to Roosevelt it would have made the Roosevelt vote 
297 votes less than a majority. The appeal to the committee on 
credentials from the decision of the national committee was 
abandoned, as it yught to have been. 

1 MICHIGAN. 

In Michigan tha State convention had in it about 1,200 dele- 
gates. There were only two counties in dispute or contest. 
One was Wayne County, in which Detroit is situated, and the 
other was Calhoun County. The evidence left no doubt that 
the Taft men carried by a very large majority Wayne County, 
but it was immaterial whether this was true or not, because, 
leaving out both Wayne County and Calhoun County, the only 
counties in contest, the Taft delegates outnumbered by several 
hundred the Roosevelt delegates, and they had a clear majority 
out of the total number of votes that should have been in the 
convention. The contest was so weak as to hardly merit 
recital. 


TEXAS. 


In Texas there were 249 counties, of which 4 have no county 
government. The 245 counties under the call of the convention 
were allowed to have something over 1,000 delegates represent- 
ing them, who were given authority to cast 248 votes. Of the 
245 counties there were 99 counties in which the total Repub- 
lican vote was but 2,000, in 14 of which there were no Re- 
publican voters, in 27 of which there were less than 10 each, 
and in none of which was there any Republican organization, 
and in none of which had a primary or convention been held 
It was shown that Col. Cecil Lyon, to whom had been assigned 
as referee the disposition of the patronage of the national Re- 
publican administration for 10 years in the State, had been in 
the habit of controlling the Republican State convention by se- 
curing from two Federal officeholders in each of these 99 
counties a certificate granting a proxy to Col. Lyon, or a friend 
of his, to represent the county, as if regularly conferred by a 
Republican county organization. The national committee and 
the committee on credentials and the conyention, after the full- 
est investigation, decided that these 99 counties in which the 
Republican vote was so small and in which there was no Re- 
publican Party, no convention, no primary, no organization, 
was not the proper source for a proxy to give a vote equal to 
that to be cast by the other 146 counties in which there was a 
Republican organization and in which primaries or conven- 
tions were held. The two committees therefore held such 99 
proxies to be illegal and not the basis of proper representation. 
The two tribunals who heard the case decided that they 
should deduct the 99 votes from the total of 245 and give the 
representation to those who controlled the majority of the re- 
mainder. The remainder was 152 votes, and out of that the 
Taft men had carried 89 counties, having 90 votes. This gave 
to the Taft men a clear majority in the State convention and 
with it 8 delegates at large. 


WASHINGTON, 


The contest in Washington turned on the question whether 
the Taft delegates appointed by the county committee in King 
County, in which Seattle is situate, were duly elected to the 
convention or whether a primary, which was subsequently 
held and at which Roosevelt delegates were elected, was prop- 
erly called, so that its result was legal. Under the law the 
county committee had the power to decide whether it would 
select the delegates directly or should call a primary. In some 
counties of the State one course was pursued and in other 
counties the other. In King County the committee consisted 
of 250 men, the majority of whom were for Taft, and that ma- 
jority, acting through its executive committee, selected the 
Taft delegates to the State convention. Meantime the city 
council of Seattle had redistricted the city. It before had 250 
precincts. Now, substantially, the same territory was divided 
up into 381 precincts. The chairman of the county committee 
was a Roosevelt man. He had been given authority by general 
resolution to fill vacancies occurring in the committee. A gen- 
eral meeting of the committee had been held after the city 
council had directed the redistricting of the city, in which it 
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was resolved, the chairman not dissenting, that representatives 
could not be selected to fill the 331 new precincits until an 
election was held in September, 1912. Thereafter and in spite 
of this conclusion the chairman assumed the right by his ap- 
pointment to add to the existing committee 131 precinct com- 
mitteemen, and with these voting in the committee it is 
claimed that a primary was ordered. There was so much con- 
fusion in the meeting that this is doubtful. However, the fact 
is that the Taft men protested against any action by a com- 
mittee so constituted, on the ground that the chairman had no 
authority to appoint the 131 new committeemen. ‘They refused 
to take part in the primary, and so did the La Follette men. 
The newspapers reported the number of votes in the primary 
to be something over 3,000. 

The Roosevelt committee showed by affidavit the number to 
be 6,000 out of a usual total Republican vote of 75,000. The 
action of the chairman of the committee in attempting to add 
131 precinct men to the old committee was, of course, beyond his 
power. The resolution authorizing him to fill vacancies, of 
course, applied only to those places which became vacant after 
they had been filled and clearly did not apply to 131 new 
precincts. It could not in the nature of things apply to a 
change from the old system to a complete new system of pre- 
cincts created by the city council, because, if they were to be 
filled, the entire number of 331 new precincts, different from 
the old, must be filled. One system could not be made into the 
other by a mere additional appointment of 131 committeemen. 
No lawyer will say that such action by the committee thus con- 
stituted was legal. Therefore the action which the lawful com- 
mittee of 250 took in electing Taft delegates who made a 
majority in the State convention was the only one which could 
be recognized as valid. 

CONTESTED DISTRICT DELEGATES. 
NINTH ALABAMA DISTRICT. 

The ninth Alabama contest turned on the question whether 
the chairman of a district committee had power to fill vacancies, 
whether a committeeman who had sent his resignation, to take 
effect only in case he was not present, being present, should be 
prevented from acting as committeeman; and third, on the 
identity of another committeeman. The written resolution 
under which the right of the chairman to appoint to vacancies 
was claimed, showed on its face that the specific authority was 
written in in different writing and different colored pencil be- 
tween the lines. A number of affidavits were filed by commit- 
teemen who were present when the resolution was passed to 
show that the resolution contained no such authority. This 
gave rise to a question of fact, upon which a very large major- 
ity of both the national committee and the committee on cre- 
dentials held that the lead-pencil insertion was a forgery; that 
the chairman did not have the authority, therefore, to appoint 
to the vacancies, and, therefore, the action of his committee 
was not valid. This made it necessary to reject the con- 
testants. The committee decided the two other issues of fact 
before them in favor of the Taft contention, although the first 
decision was conclusive. 

FIFTH AREANSAS DISTRICT. 


In the fifth Arkansas the question was one of the identity of 
one faction or the other as the Republican Party. This conven- 
tion followed the example of the convention of 1908, in holding 
that what was known as the Redding faction was not the 
Republican Party; that it was a defunct organization, and had 
only acquired life at the end of each four years for the purpose 
of using it in the national convention. The contestants were 
therefore rejected. It was shown that the other, or Taft. had 
been in active existence as the Republican Party, had nomi- 
nated a local ticket, and had run a Congressman. 

FOURTH CALIFORNIA DISTRICT, 

The fourth California presented this question: Under the 
State law the delegation, two from each district, was elected on 
a general ticket in a group of 26. Each delegate might either 
express his presidential preference or agree to vote for the 
presidential candidate receiving the highest number in the 
State. In the fourth district the two candidates from that dis- 
trict on the Taft ticket expressed a preference for Taft, but did 
not agree to vote for the candidates having the highest State 
vote. These Taft delegates in the fourth district received a 
majority of 200 more than the Roosevelt delegates in that dis- 
trict. The national call forbade any law or the acceptance of 
any law which prevented the election of delegates by districts. 
In other words, the call of the national convention was at 
variance with the State law. The State law sought to enforce 
the State unit rule, and required the whole 26 delegates to be 
voted for all over the State, assigning two to each district on 
the ticket to abide the State-wide election, while the Republican 
national convention has insisted upon the unit of the district 
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since 1880. That has been the party law. This convention 
reeognized the party law and held it to be more binding than 


that of the State law, and allowed the two delegates who had 


reeeived in the fourth district a vote larger than their two 
opponents assigned to that district, to become delegates in the 
convention. This was clearly lawful, for a State has no power 
to limit or control the basis of representation of a voluntary 
national party in a national convention. The fact that Presi- 
dent Taft, by telegram, approved all the 26 delegates as repre- 
senting him is said to be an estoppel against his claiming the 
election of 2 of those delegates in their fou.th district. What 
is there inconsistent in his approving the candidacy of all his 
delegates and the eleetion of two of them? Why should he be 
thus estopped to claim that part of the law was inoperative, 
because in conflict with the call of the convention? 
THIRTEENTH INDIANA DISTRICT. 

In the thirteenth Indiana there was no question about the vie- 
tory of the Taft men, because the temporary chairman, repre- 
senting the Taft side, was conceded to have been elected by 
one-half a vote more than the Roosevelt candidate. This 
one-half vote extended through the riotous proceedings, and 
although it was not as wide as a barn door, it was enough. 
The chairman put the question as to electing the Taft dele- 
gates, and, after continuous objection lasting three hours, de- 
elared the vote carried. The Roosevelt men thus prevented a 
roll call and then bolted. 

SEVENTH KENTUCKY DISTRICT. 

In the seventh Kentucky district the total vote of the conven- 
tion was 145. There were contests from 4 counties, involving 
95 votes. According to the rules of the party in Kentucky, 
where two sets of credentials are presented those delegates 
whose credentials are approved by the county chairman are 
entitled to participate in the temporary organization. On the 
temporary roll the Taft chairman was elected by 98 votes, and 
47 votes were cast for the Roosevelt candidate. Thc committee 
on credentials was then appointed, consisting of one member 


named by each county delegation. The majority report of the | 


committee was adopted unanimously by the convention, no 
delegation whose seats were contested being permitted to vote 
on its own ease. As soon as the majority report of the creden- 
tials committee had been adopted the Roosevelt adherents 
bolted, There was not the slightest reason for sustaining the 
contest for Roosevelt delegates. 

EIGHTH KENTUCKY DISTRICT. 


The eighth Kentucky district was composed of 10 counties, 
having 163 votes, of which S2 were necessary to a choice. There 
was no contest in 5 of the counties, and although the Roosevelt 
men claimed that there was cne in Spencer County no contest 
was presented against the seating of the regularly elected Taft 
delegates from that county. This gave the Taft delegates 84 
yotes, or 2 more than were necessary for a choice. In other 
words, assuming that the Roosevelt men were entitled to all 
the delegates from the counties in which they filed contests in 
the district convention, there remained a clear majority of un- 
contested delegates who voted for the Taft delegates to Chicago. 

THIRD OKLAHOMA DISTRICT. 

In the third Oklahoma district the question of the validity of 
the seats of the delegates turned on the constitution of the con- 
gressional committee, which was made up of 12 Taft men and 7 
Roosevelt men. The chairman, Cochran, was a Roosevelt man 
and attempted to prevent the majority of the committee from 
taking action. The chairman was removed and another substi- 
tuted, and thereupon. the convention was duly called to order 
on the temporary roll prepared. by the congressional committee, 
whieh was made the permanent roll, and the two Taft delegates 
to Chieago were duly selected. Every county in the district 
had its representation and vete in the regular convention, and 
no person properly aceredited as a delegate was excluded or 
debarred from participating in its proceedings. Cochran and 
his: followers bolted after his deposition. Assuming that all the 
committee who went out with him had the right to act on the 
committee, it left the committee standing 12 for Taft and 7 for 
Roosevelt, so it was simply a question whether a majority of 
the committee had the right to control its action or a minority. 
The bolting convention which Cochran held was not attended by 
a majority of the duly elected delegates to the convention. It 
did not have the credentials from the various counties, and its 
membership was largely made up of bystanders who had not 
been duly accredited: by any county in the district. Its action 
was entirely without authority. 

SECOND TENNESSEE DISTRICT. 

In the second Tennessee district there were 50 delegates un- 
contested out of a possible total of 108 in the convention, 
There were 49 contested. The Rooseyelt contestants in the 49 


refused to abide the decision of the committee on credentials 
and withdrew, leaving 59 uncontested delegates. These 59 
delegates, part of whom were Roosevelt men, remained in the 
convention, appointed the proper committees, settled contests, 
and proceeded to select Taft delegates. There can be no ques- 
tion about the validity, therefore, of their title. 


TEXAS. 
FIRST DISTRICT. 


The only remaining districts are the 9 districts from Texas. 
Of these, the first district was composed of 11 counties, each 
county having one vote, except Cass County, which had two. 
The executive committee, composed of one representative from 
each county, made up the temporary roll, and in the contests 
filed from two counties seated both delegates with one-half vote 
each. The convention elected the two Taft delegates, giving 
them 10} votes. Each county was represented in this vote. 
A minority representing 1} votes bolted the regular convention 
and held a rump meeting. The national committee by unani- 
mous vete decided the contest in favor of the Taft delegates. 


SECOND DISTRICT. 


In the second Texas district there were 14 counties. Two 
counties were found not to have held conventions and one 
county to have no delegate present. The convention was then 
constituted by the delegations that held regular credentials. 
The report of the committee on credentials was accepted upon 
roll call, and then the representatives of five counties withdrew 
from the hall. The representatives ef four of these counties 
held a rump convention. The regular convention remained in 
session several hours, appointed the usual committees, which 
retired and made their reports, which were accepted, and 
elected two Taft delegates to the national convention, and cer- 
tified their election in due form to the national committee, 
which, without division asked for, held them properly elected. 


FOURTH DISTRICT. 


The fourth Texas district consists of five counties, each hav- 
ing one vote in the district convention under the call. One 
county, Rains, chose an uncontested delegation, and that one was 
for Taft. The other four counties sent contesting delegations. 
The contesting delegations appeared before the congressional 
executive committee to present their claims, but the committee 
arbitrarily refused to hear anybody. Having exhausted every 
effort to secure a hearing, the four contesting delegations, to- 
gether with the only uncontested delegation of the convention, 
withdrew to another place and held a convention and elected 
Taft delegates to the Chicago convention. The congressional 
convention which elected the Taft delegates was composed of 
more than a majority, and, indeed, of practically all the regu- 
larly elected delegates, The national committee held the title 
of the Taft delegates to their seats valid by viva voce vote 
without calling for a division. 

FIFTH DISTRICT. 


The fifth district of Texas is composed of Dallas, Ellis, Hill, 
Bosque, and Roekwall Counties. Dallas County cast mere Re- 
publican votes than all the other counties of the district put 
together. The call for the congressional convention allowed 
each county to send not to exceed four delegates, but made no 
reference to the basis of representation of the respective coun- 
ties composing the district. There was a contest from Dallas 
County, but the Taft delegates were seated. Taft de'egates 
were seated on the temporary roll from two counties and Roose- 
velt delegates from the three counties, and the representation 
in the convention was fixed at one vote for each county with- 
out regard to the number of delegates in the convention or 
the number of Republican votes cast in such county. A minor- 
ity report of the district committee was presented, protesting 
against the ratio of representation adopted. The chairman of 
the convention objected to the presentation of this minority re- 
pork Failing in this he abandoned the platform and left the 

The convention thereupon elected a new chairman and a new 
secretary, appointed a committee on credentials, which recom- 
mended the seating of the Taft delegates from Hill County 
and the adoption of the minority report of the district commit- 
tee as to the basis of the representation in the convention. 
Both these recommendations were adopted, and Taft delegates 
to the national convention were thereupon elected by a vote 
of S to 3. The Roosevelt men thereafter retired to the south 
end of the hall, where they organized a meeting, at which 
it was claimed the Roosevelt delegates to the national conven- 
tion were elected. The Republican vote for the district for 
1908 was as follows: Dallas County, 2,068; Ellis, 594; Hill, 414; 
Bosque, 266; Rockwall, 38. Both the national committee and 
the committee on credentials sustained the Taft delegates. 
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SEVENTH DISTRICT. 
The seyenth congressional district of Texas is composed of 
the following counties: Anderson, Chambers, Galveston, Hous- 
ton, Liberty, Polk, San Jacinto, and Trinity. Polk, San Jacinto, 
and Trinity were without proper party organization. In Texas 
county chairmen must be elected by the voters in each party. 
No such election was held in any of these three counties. In 
two of them Col. Lyon assumed to appoint chairmen, which 
he had no right to do. Lyon himself had classed these three 
counties as unorganized and without party organization. 

The convention met in Galveston. The executive committee 
met prior to the meeting of the convention to make up the tem- 
porary roll of delegates. The executive committee had before 
it the question of having the three unorganized counties repre- 
sented in the conyention. The executive committee refused to 
recognize them. When this action was taken by the executive 
committee a delegate from Houston County and the alleged 
representatives from the three unorganized counties withdrew 
from the meeting and proceeded to organize another convention, 
and upon this is based the contest, which was rejected y both 
committees—the national committee and the credentials com- 
mittee, 

EIGHTH DISTRICT. 

In the eighth congressional convention a split occurred over 
the majority and minority reports of the executive committee as 
to the temporary roll. The Roosevelt followers controlled the 
executive committee but did not have a majority in the con- 
vention, which adopted the minority report and gave Taft 54 
votes and Roosevelt 2} votes. This resulted in the election of 
the Taft delegates, who were seated by both the national com- 
mittee and the credentials committee. 

NINTH DISTRICT. 


In the ninth district the district committee was called by 
Mr. Speaker, a member of the committee, and not by the chair- 
man. The chairman refused to convene the committee because 
he claimed that all the delegates from Texas to the national 
convention must be elected in the State convention; that Col. 
Lyon, his superior, had thus directed him. The district com- 
mittee was called. Seven members attended the meeting. The 
district convention was called on the 15th of May. Eleven 
counties out of the 15 responded to the call and took part in 
the convention. Three counties were not represented, and in 
one of these there was no election. After this convention had 
been called the chairman of the district committee changed his 
mind and called a meeting of the committee for April 17. This 
committee called a congressional convention to be held on the 
18th of May. But there was no publication of the call, which 
had to be 30 days before the convention, until April 21. The 
Taft convention- seems therefore to have been duly and regu- 
larly convened, while the Roosevelt convention was not. The 
Taft delegates were seated. 

TENTH DISTRICT. 

In the tenth district the decision turned largely upon the bad 
faith with which two members of the district committee voted 
in the seating of delegates and upon the bad faith with which 
one of them used the proxy intrusted to him. The Taft dele- 
gates in this case bolted and left the hall and immediately in 
the same building organized another convention which consisted 
of delegates from six counties. Proceedings were regularly 
held, a permanent organization effected, the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions adopted, and delegates pledged to Taft 
were elected. The undisputed evidence indicated that a flagrant 
attempt had been made to deprive Taft of this district, to which 
he was justly entitled. The national committee sustained the 
title of the Taft delegates and alternates by a practically 
unanimous vote. 

FOURTEENTH DISTRICT. 

In the fourteenth district there were 15 counties in the dis- 
trict. When the executive committee met at San Antonio to 
make up the temporary roll there were 10 members of the com- 
mittee present whose right to act was undisputed, of whom 6 
were for Taft and 4 for Roosevelt. There were 4 other Roose- 
yelt men present, whose right to vote was disputed and who 
were clearly not entitled to represent their county at that meet- 
ing. One of them held the proxy of the committee man from 
Kendall County, who was dead, and the proxies from three 
other counties were held, two by postmasters and one by an 
assistant postmaster, while under the election law of Texas no 
one who holds an office of profit or trust under the United States 
shall act as a member of an executive committee, either for the 
State or for any district or county. The temporary roll was 
made up by Taft members, having a clear majority without 
permitting these men to act under their proxies. There was a 
contest over the delegation from Bexar County, which contains 


the city of San Antonio. Full consideration was given to this 
contest, but the testimony was overwhelming that Taft carried 
the county by a vote of four or five to one. On the proper 
basis the total vote in the district convention was 67, of which 
the number instructed or voting for Taft was 374; the number 
voting or instructed for Roosevelt, 284; not voting, 1. The Taft 
delegation was therefore seated at Chicago. 
CONCLUSION. 

The purpose of this résumé of the contests in which there 
was any shadow of substance has been to inform those who 
have not time or inclination to read the longer and more de- 
tailed account of them contained in the larger pamphlet. It is 
not essential to make Mr. Taft's title indisputable that all men 
agree on every one of the issues raised. They were decided by 
the tribunals which uniform party usage had made the proper 
tribunals to decide such contests. If those tribunals acted in 
good faith, a mistaken judgment would not invalidate their de- 
cisions. As a matter of fact, an examination of the facts show 
that the tribunals were right in every instance. There is not 
the slightest evidence that they Were moved by other than a 
mere desire to reach a right conclusion. On the other hand, 
the action of the Roosevelt men in bringing 160 contests that 
they promptly abandoned strongly tended to show the lack of 


‘good faith in the prosecution of all of them. Those who sup- 


port President Taft can well afford to stand on the record in 
this case and to asseverate without fear of successful contra- 
diction that the delegates whose seats were contested were as 
fairly seated in this convention as in any in the history of the 


party. 


The Tariff. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EBENEZER J. HILL, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 2, 1912, 
On the bill (H. R. 25034) to reduce the duties on manufactures of cotton. 


Mr. HILL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the 4th day of July, 1789, President George 
Washington approved the first tariff act passed by the American 
Congress. The first section of that act began as follows: 

SECTION 1. Whereas it is necessary for the support of government, 
for the discharge of the debts of the United States, and the encourage- 
ment and protection of manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, 
wares, and merchandise imported, be it enacted, etc. 

On July 2, 1912, a Democratic national convention sitting at 
Baltimore, Md., adopted a party platform, the first section of 
which begins as follows: : 


We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic Party 
that the Federal Government, under the Constitution, has no right 
or power to impose or collect tariff duties except for the purpose of 
revenue. 

In that first Congress were the fathers of the Republic, the men 
who had helped to make the Constitution under which the Gor- 
ernment has continued for 123 years, through the storms of 
war, through financial panics, through social and industrial 
development, until now we are at peace with the world and 
enjoying a prosperity which is unparalled in all history. 

Among the men who made the first declaration were John 
Adams and Fisher Ames, of Massachusetts; Frederick A. Muh- 
lenberg and Robert Morris, of Pennsylvania; Oliver Ellsworth 
and Roger Sherman, of Connecticut; Abraham Baldwin, of 
Georgia; James Monroe and James Madison, of Virginia; 
Charles Carroll, of Maryland; and Rufus King, of New York. 

Among the men who made the second declaration was one 
who wrote the platform, prescribed the time of its adoption, pre- 
sented it to the convention, and dictated the candidate who was 
to stand upon it, a man who had three times been defeated for 
the Presidency, William Jennings Bryan, of Nebraska. 

If the declaration of the Democratic Party is right, then that 
of the first American Congress is wrong, and every general tariff 
act from the beginning of the Nation’s life has been in flat vio- 
lation of its fundamental law, and the builders of the Nation’s 
greatness through all these years have been successfully plan- 
ning in ignorance and gloriously achieving without right or power. 
Never during these years has any man brought to a final judicial 
decision the claim now made, never but twice has the question 
been raised by any of the partners to the original agreement. 
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NULLIFICATION—FREE TRADE. 


In 1832 the State of South Carolina declared that the pro- 
tective tariff acts of 1828 and 1832 were 
unauthorized by the Constitution of the United States and violated the 
true intent and meaning thereof, and were null and void and no law, 
nor binding upon the State of South Carolina. 

In the address of the South Carolina conyention to the people 
of the United States they declared— 
the fixed and final determination of the State in relation to the pro- 
tecting system 

And— 
that it remains for us to submit a plan of taxation in which we would 
be willing to acquiesce in a liberal spirit of concession, provided we are 
met in due time and in a becoming spirit by the States interested in 
manufactures. 

That equitable plan was that— 
the whole list of protected articles should be imported free of all duty, 
and that the revenue derived from import duties should be raised ex- 
clusively from the unprotected articles, or that whenever a duty is im- 
posed upon protected articles imported an excise duty of the same rate 
ora be imposed upon all similar articles manufactured in the United 

es. 

If the South Carolina construction of the Constitution was 
right, their definition of a tariff for revenue only was absolutely 
right, and the declaration of the Democratic platform of 1912 
is now in strict accord with it. 

But Andrew Jackson agreed neither with the legal construc- 
tion nor the tariff definitions of the South Carolina convention, for 
in his first message to Congress in 1829 he had declared that— 
the general rule to be applied in graduating the duties upon articles of 
foreign growth and manufacture is that which will place our own in 
fair competition with those of other countries, and the inducements to 
advance even a step beyond this point are controlling in regard to those 
articles which are of prime necessity in time of war. 

That is good Republican doctrine now, and if the doughty old 
general were alive to-day he would be forced to stand with the 
Republican Party and repudiate the declaration of modern 
Democracy that— 
the Federal Government under the Constitution has no right or power 
to impose or collect tariff duties except for the purpose of revenue. 

The second attempt by any of the partners to the original con- 
stitutional agreement to publicly set forth their construction of 
it is found in article 1, section 8, of the constitution of the Con- 
federate States in 1861. It reads as follows: 

Article 1, section 8, the Congress shall have power to lay and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises for revenues necessary to pay 
the debts, provide for the common defense, and carry on the Govern- 
ment of the Confederate States; but no bounties shall be granted from 
the treasury, nor shall any duties or taxes be laid to promote or foster 
mg branch of industry, and all duties, Imposts, and excises be 
uniform throughout the Confederate States. 

But nullification and free trade went down into a common 
grave with slayery and secession, and it was not till 1892 that 
the Democratic Party again denied the constitutional power of 
this Nation to encourage and protect its industries. That decla- 
ration was followed by the most disastrous industrial panic 
which this country has ever seen. 

Indeed, the fear of what such a policy might bring to the 
expanding industries of the Nation was worse than the reality 
itself, and with the passing by of the financial troubles of 1893 
to 1895, the struggling industries took on new life and courage, 
and gradually became ready for the quickening impulse given 
them by the real protective tariff of 1897. 

DEMOCRATIC INCONSISTENCIES. 


No man can read the tariff planks of the 11 Democratic plat- 
forms formulated since the Civil War and not reach the con- 
clusion that the party has during these years been without any 
fixed principles in dealing with the subject, and that its only 
aim and purpose has been to adjust candidates to platforms 
and platforms to candidates, with the sole purpose of catering 
to what seemed to be the momentary popular impulse. Taken 
together they make a peddler’s pack of inconsistencies of public 
policies offered by a great party.in exchange for a lease of 
power. The American people paid the price once, in 1894, and 
have never forgotten or ceased to regret that sore experience. 

In 1868, under Horatio Seymour, they declared for incidental 
protection and the promotion and encouragement of the in- 
dustries of the country. 

In 1872, under Horace Greeley, the discussion of irreconcilable 
differences was remitted to congressional districts. 

15 1876, under Tilden, the demand was for a tariff for revenue 
only. 

In 1880 a tariff for revenue only, and Hancock declared it to 
be a local issue. 

In 1884, under Cleveland, they declared that American labor 
must be protected against foreign labor, and that the increased 
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cost of production, because of higher wages here, must be amply 
covered in any reductions which might be made. 

In 1888, under Cleveland again, revision With due allowance 
for the difference in the wages of American and foreign labor. 

In 1892, under Cleveland again, a flat denial of the consti- 
tutional power to impose tariff duties, except for the purpose of 
reyenue only. 

In 1896, under Bryan, opposition to any agitation of tariff 
revision until the money question was settled. , 

In 1900, under Bryan again, amend the existing law by put- 
ting trust products on the free list. 

In 1904, under Parker, a gradual reduction of the tariff. 

In 1908, under Bryan again, a gradual reduction of duties to 
a revenue basis. 

In view of these varying, conflicting, and sometimes meaning- 
less declarations of the past half century, the absurdity of the 
Democratic platform of 1912 is at once manifest, but it is also 
clear and plain that in the delusive hopes inspired now by a 
temporary gain of a part of the legislative power, the dominant 
controlling principles of old-time Southern Democracy have 
taken on new life and power, and that a straight-out free-trade 
platform was the only one fitted to a candidate who through 
All his life has believed and taught that doctrine, and who now 
declares that the whole Republican policy of protection is 
„ignorant and preposterous.” 


THE PROTECTIVE POLICY. 


The Republican Party was born as a protest against slavery. 
and the degradation of labor, whether white or black. 

With its protest made and its mission established it chose 
Abraham Lincoln as its leader, and declared“ that sound policy 
required such an adjustment of import duties as to encourage 
the development of the industrial interests of the whole country 
and a policy of national exchanges which would secure to 
workingmen liberal wages, to agriculture remunerative prices, 
to mechanics and manufacturers an adequate reward for their 
skill, labor, and enterprise, and to the Nation commercial pros- 
perity and independence.” 

It was the declaration of 1789 broadened and adapted to the 
wants and necessities of a larger national life. 

It meant that what our people could do they should have the 
chance to do. 

It meant that we should not be content to grow cotton and 
corn and produce food and raw materials for foreign nations 
and then pay tribute to them for the finished products. It 
meant that industrial independence should supplement and 
glorify political freedom. 

From the day of its birth until now the Republican Party 
has kept that faith, never wavering, never faltering, but, stand- 
ing squarely on the principle of protection to American indus- 
try, it has dignified labor, established and maintained the best 
wage scale in all the world, and with it a distinctively Amer- 
ican standard of living and American home. 

Imbued with this principle, party and leaders alike have stood 
together. Lincoln, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Harrison, and Mc- 
Kinley, and when William McKinley died he had seen the 
battle fought and the victory won at home, and was looking 
out into a larger field and forward to still greater victories. 


TARIFF FOR REVENUE ONLY. 


What of the future? To-day the issue is joined again, and 
it is protection or free trade, for a tariff for revenue only is 
nothing but free trade with a handicap, an actual burden 
upon production with all protection eliminated. 

The phrase “a tariff for revenue” means nothing, for that is 
one of the purposes of all tariffs, but “a tariff for revenue 
only” means death to the policy of protection. Of all civilized 
nations Great Britain alone now has a tariff for revenue only, 
and yet of all nations Great Britain has the highest average 
rate of duty on its dutiable imports and raises far more per 
capita from customs revenue than the United States does. She 
is known as a free-trade nation and the United States as a 
protective Nation. 

The distinction is not found in the rate of taxation, but in 
the method of its adjustment. Great Britain has very high 
rates on a very few things and everything else is imported free 
of duty. The things she does tax are not produced there, or, 
as in the case of spirits and beer, the duty on the imported 
article is offset by an internal-revenue tax on the domestic 
production. Her system is precisely that already referred to 
as demanded by the South Carolina Nullification Convention, 
by the Confederate Congress, and now by the Democratic plat- 
form of 1912. 

Protection is not possible under it. 
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A PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 

A protective-tariff nation puts its customs taxes on those 
things which are imported, the like of which are produced 
within its own borders, and the Republican Party, in 1908, 
declared that the true measure of such protection should be 
the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad. 
Where the cost of production is less here, or where there is no 
difference, or when the like of the imported article is not or 
can not be produced here, the protective policy admits it free. 
Under the operation of this principle a billion dollars’ worth 
of foreign products came into our ports last year without pay- 
ing one cent of tax and went direct into domestic consumption. 

The present free list covers chemicals in great variety and 
amount; animals for breeding purposes; anthracite coal; coal 
tar and its derivatives; tea, coffee, and cocoa; copper and tin; 
cotton; drugs, natural and uncompounded; all fish, the prod- 
ucts of American fisheries; furs, undressed; grease, fats, and 
oils; guano; manures; hides and hair of cattle; india rubber; 
indigo; ivory tusks; licorice root; manganese ore; Brazil nuts 
and cocoanuts; a great variety of oils, including petroleum, 
kerosene, benzine, naphtha, and gasoline; ores of gold, silver, 
and nickel; paper stock; phosphates; platinum; raw silk; 
spices; tar; logs and round timber; pulp wood; tropical woods 
in great variety; $14,000,000 worth of bananas last year; and 
hundreds of other things, mostly used as raw materials in every 
conceivable manufacturing process, 

Under the present law the free list last year covered 53.32 
per cent of all of our importations, and during the entire 35 
months since the law has been in operation the average of free 
importations has been 51.2 per cent of all imports, or greater 
than ever before in the Nation’s history, except for the four 
years with free sugar under the McKinley law. 

Of our total importations 46.68 per cent was taxed at the 
customhouse. It included luxuries and the like of those things 
which are the products of our farms, our forests, our factories, 
and our mines, 

The plain purpose of the duties laid upon these things at the 
customhouse was not only to help defray the expenses of main- 
taining the Government, but to give to our own people a fair 
reward for the labor employed in their production, and an equal 
chance with foreign producers in this market place, and to 
make this Nation self-reliant in all things where, with our cli- 
mate, soil, and skill, industrial independence is possible. 


The avowed policy of the Republican Party for the past two 
years has not only been to this end, but it has voluntarily 
pledged itself to the American people to submit each and every 
schedule of the present law to the careful, intelligent, and pu- 
tient investigation of a permanent, nonpartisan, independent 
tariff board to be named by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate, and to adjust the rates in accordance with the 
Republican policy of true protection, and in the light of the 
facts shown by such investigations. 

Its platform declaration for 1912 is as follows: 


THE TARIFF. 


We reaffirm our belief in a e hy tariff. The Republican tariff 
policy has been of the greatest benefit to the country, veloping our 
resources, 8 our Industries, and protecting our workmen 
against competition with cheaper labor abroad, thus establishing for our 
wage earners the American standard of living. The protective tariff is 
so woven into the fabric of our industrial and agricultural life that to 
substitute for it a tariff for revenue only would destroy many industries 
and throw millions of our ene out of employment, The producta of 
the farm and of the mine should receive the same measure of protection 
as other products of American labor. 

We hold that the import duties should be high enough while yieldin, 
a sufficient revenue to protect N erican industries an 
wagon. Some of the existing import duties are too high and should be 

uced. 8 phot ye made from time to time to conform 
to changed conditions and to uce excessive rates, but without inju 
to any American industry. To accomplish this correct Information 
indispensable. This information can best be obtained by an expert com- 
mission, as the la volume of useful facts contained in the recent 
reports of the Tariff Board has demonstrated. The pronounced feature 
of modern industrial life Is its enormous diversifications. To appl. 
tariff rates R Frami to these changing conditions requires closer study an 
more scientific methods than ever before. The Republican Party has 
shown by its creation of a Tariff Board its recognition of this situation 
and its determination to be equal to it. We condemn the Democratic 
Fenty for its failure either to provide funds for the continuanee of this 
board or to e some other provision for securing the information 
requisite for intelligent tariff | islation. We protest against the Demo- 
cratic method of legislating on these vitally important subjects without 
careful investigation. 

We condemn the Democratic tariff bills passed by the House of Re 
resentatives of the Sixty-second Congress as sectional, as injurious to the 
public credit, and as destructive of business enterpr 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM PLEDGE. 


If the Democratic Party complies with its platform declara- 
tion that the Federal Government under the Constitution has 


no right or power to impose or collect tariff duties except for 
the Parnes of revenue,” it must do one of two things: 

First. In accordance with the theory of John C. Calhoun and 
the South Carolina convention, it must transfer the entire tariff 
tax from the competitive imports, which comprise 46.68 per 
cent of the whole, to the imports, which, under the present law, 
are free of duty and which comprise 53.32 per cent of the whole. 
In this case every cent of the tax would be added to the cost 


of the imported article where there is no like domestic product 


to control the price. In addition to that, it would throw open 
our entire domestic production to the unrestricted competition 
of the product of much lower foreign wages and consequent 
lower standard of living, for the 46.68 per cent of competing 
importations which now constitute the dutiable list must become 
the free list or the Democratic Party would repudiate its own 
platform. 

Or second. Accepting the modern conception of tariff for reve- 
nue only, first make duties on competitive importations at rates 
clearly below the protective point and so encourage larger im- 
portations at the expense of the domestic product. Then make 
up deficiencies in revenue by extending the tax over the free 
list. This was the plan adopted by the Democratic majority in 
the Sixty-second Congress in revising the chemical schedule. 
In that case they cut the duties on finished competing products 
and then put a duty on $41,667,000 worth of chemicals which 
were free under the law in 1911, with the result that where 
the rate on the same articles average 14 per cent under the 
Payne law, it averaged under the Democratic conception of a 
tariff for revenue only 16.66 per cent. 

If the bill had become a law it would have increased the 
cost of the imported raw materials which are now free and 
hence have added to the cost of the finished domestic product. 
At the same time it would have opened wide the door into this 
market to five great legalized trusts in Germany for their 
finished products, ~- : 

This proposition was put through-the House of Representa- 
tives under the dictation of the Democratic caucus, controlled 
absolutely by the votes of the Southern States, as indeed all 
tariff legislation in the Sixty-second Congress has been, but it 
was too radical for any type of Republican thought. It practi- 
cally consolidated Republican opposition in the House and was 
finally defeated by a united Republican vote in the Senate. 


NO HALFWAY HOUSE. 


With Republican protection measured by the difference in the 
unit cost of foreign and domestic production, und that differ- 
ence shown by an independent, nonpartisan Tariff Board lower 
duties than that can only mean the stoppage and transfer of 
some of our industries abroad or a reduction of wages and other 
conditions to the level of the competing foreign producers, 80 
that it is manifest that on the two schedules of wool and cotton, 
upon which reports have been made, there is no halfway house 
between English free trade with English industrial conditions, 
or else duties based upon the Tariff Board report, which will 
equalize costs and at least maintain and certainly not lower 
industrial conditions here, Disguising a lower duty by calling 
it a tariff for revenue only, or by. any other name, does not 
alter the fact that the quality of the product being equal the 
cheaper producer will control the market, 

It is useless to discuss the efficiency of machinery or the 
relative superiority of foreign or domestic labor, for all of this 
is taken into account by the Tariff Board and the unit cost 
of the unit of product is the basis upon which the board has 
made its reports. 

DEMOCRATIC WOOL BILL, 


In the report on the wool bill passed through the House by 
the Democratic majority, they say, “ The rates of duty worked 
out by the committee were fixed without any reference whatever 
to protection.” That is undoubtedly true, for by their own esti- 
mate they provided for an increased importation of wool in the 
grease and in fabrics of nearly 200,000,000 pounds. This could 
only result in the substitution of foreign for domestic wool by 
a like amount. 

Could this be done without injury to the woolgrowing indus- 
try in the United States? 

The Democratic bill looked to an increase of importations 
of $40,773,638 worth of foreign woolen fabrics. As the total 
importation for 1910 amounted to only $23,057,357, or 4.2 per 
cent of the home consumption, it is perfectly clear that the 
increase to more than sixty millions meant the transfer of so 
much of the industry to foreign factories and the labor of 25,000 
men needed to produce it taken away from our people. And this 
result was to be achieved with a met loss of revenue of $1,348,349. 
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So much for a Democratic wool schedule in the first session 
of the Sixty-second Congress, based on guesswork months before 
the Tariff Board report was made, and persisted in in the second 
session, as a tariff for revenue, in utter disregard of the board’s 
report submitted to Congress in December, 1911. 


REPUBLICAN WOOL BILL, 


The Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee 
presented a substitute bill, which received the united support of 
the Republican Representatives. It was based squarely on the 
report of the Tariff Board and was in accord with the facts 
found after an investigation of the industry throughout the 
world, made by the best experts that could be found, an investi- 
gation costing a quarter of a million dollars and two years’ time 
of a large force of men, and resulting in a unanimous report of 
a board consisting of three Republicans and two Democrats. 

They were Henry C. Emery, professor of economics, Lale Uni- 
versity; Alvin II. Sanders, editor of the Breeders’ Gazette; 
James B. Reynolds, ex-First Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; William N. Howard, ex-Member of Congress from Georgia; 
and Thomas W. Page, professor of economics, University of 
Virginia. 

First. The board had shown the utter absurdity of the claim 
in the Democratic report that the entire domestic product was 
increased in price by the amount of the duties and that 96 per 
cent of domestic consumption was controlled by the 4 per cent of 
importations. 

They had shown that domestic competition had forced home 
prices down to, and in many cases below, the difference in the 
unit cost of the product and that many of the existing rates of 
duty were useless, unnecessary, and ineffective for protective 
purposes. 

On this subject the board said, as follows: 

On the other hand, prices in this country on the fabrics just referred 
to are not increased by the full amount of the duty. A collection of 
representative samples was made in England of goods ranging from 
those which can not be imported at all to those which are imported 
continually. These were then matched with a collection of samples of 
American-made cloths, which were fairly bape sara and the mill pie 
compared for the same date. It is found that on goods entirely ex- 
cluded the nominal rates of duty would reach an ad valorem rate of 150 
or even over 200 per cent, but that the American fabric is actually sold 
an 8 at from oniy 60 to 80 per cent higher than similar goods 

a 
Pon 16 samples of foreign foods, for instance, none of which are im- 
ported, the figures are as follows: 


171 ee ee ee eet ee $41. 84 
Duties which would have been assessed had they been imported_ 76. 90 
Foreign pare pios the duty, if imported__..____________ — 118. 74 
Actual domestic price of similar fabries 69. 75 


Thus, though the nominal duties on such fabrics equal 184 per cent, 
the actual excess of the domestic price over the foreign price on similar 
fabrics of this kind is about 67 per cent. This is the result of domestic 
competition. 

The excessive duties were at once discarded and the new bill 
was based on the difference in conversion cost as ascertained by 
the Tariff Board. 

Second. The board had shown that the compensatory duties 
on the wool imported in the fabric were greater than would 
have been collected if the wool required to make the fabric 
had been imported in the raw state, and that a pound rate on 
wool had applied to the entire weight of the fabric, including 
the cotton or other material contained therein. 

The compensatory rates ascertained by factory tests made 
by the board were at once accepted precisely as reported and 
made to apply only to the wool contained in the imported 
fabric. The other practice of years is still unchanged in the 
Democratic bill. 

Third. The board had shown that carpet wool, which con- 
stituted 60 per cent of all wool imported, was no longer pro- 
duced in this country, and was therefore a noncompetitive 
importation. 

It was at once made practically free by a drawback of 99 
per cent of the duty when used in carpet manufacture and the 
duty on the finished carpets was reduced by more than one- 
half accordingly. The Democratic bill continued a duty of 20 
per cent on carpet wool for revenue purposes. 

With these and other changes, the rate on Schedule K as a 
whole in the Republican bill was made materially lower than 
the Democratic so-called revenue bill, and yet by a fair and 
just application of rates on competitive importations only, 
based upon the Tariff Board report, it was kept protective in 
every item. 

THE COTTON SCHEDULE. 

As on wool, so on cotton, the Democratic bill was purely 
guesswork, reported and passed on a vote of a Democratic 
caucus. Neither bill ever had a public hearing, and both were 


the outcome of private conferences between Democratic Mem- 
bers and interested parties with no opportunity for cross-exami- 
nation by Republican members of the committee. This was in 
direct contrast with the procedure in preparing the Payne bill 
three years ago, when 8,000 printed pages of testimony was 
taken in public hearings in the presence of manufacturers, im- 
porters, consumers, and before the full committee. 

When the Democratic bill was before the House Mr. HINDS, 
of Maine, asked Mr. Unprerwoop if it was a fact that the bill 
left out entirely the principle of protection, and he replied 
“Absolutely, so far as my knowledge is concerned.” It was 
well adapted to its purpose as enunciated by a Congressman 
from North Carolina, when he said, “ We in the South intend 
to make New England mills come and put their mills in the 
South or else go out of business.” Without regard to merit, 
or necessity for protection, it put unnecessarily high duties on 
plain woven low-grade products, the principal product of one 
section of the country, and low duties on high-grade cloths and 
knit goods, the special products of other sections. 

The sum and substance of it was high duties and no revenue 
from the cloth fabrics used by the poor; on the fine knit fabrics 
used by the rich low duties, large revenues, and a young and 
growing industry strangled. 

The report of the Tariff Board on the cotton schedule was a 
revelation to the whole world except the Democratic members 
of the Ways and Means Committee, who promptly repudiated it 
and reintroduced in the second session of the Sixty-second Con- 
gress, the identical bill which had been the product of guess- 
work the year before. 

Again, as on the wool bill, the Republican vote of the House 
of Representatives was united in favor of a revision of the 
cotton schedule made in accordance with the report of the ‘Tariff 
Board and in cooperation with its members and experts. 

The Republican bill showed a reduction of taxation on the 
schedule as a whole very considerably below the Democratic 
bill, but by the adjustment of rates on more or less competitive 
importations according to the facts shown in the board’s report 
the principle of protection, based on the difference in cost of 
production, was maintained as to every item in it. 

The report in this case, as on wool, showed the effective 
power of domestic competition when unhampered and uncon- 
trolled by combinations to regulate the domestic selling price 
of the products of a developed industry, and fully justified the 
removal of duties which had been necessary in the formative 
period of cotton manufacturing, but which now have become in- 
operative both as to maintaining prices or preserving markets. 
It was a clear demonstration of the benefits of the protective 
policy to the consumer and producer alike. 


“ PROTECTION “ OR “‘ REVENUE ONLY.” 


Comparison of the Tariff Board schedules on wool and cotton 
presented by the Republicans in the House with the chemical. 
schedule for revenue only presented by the Democrats, to which 
reference has previously been made, proves the irreconcilable 
conflict between the two tariff systems. 

Under the protective policy, as illustrated in the wonderful 
progress of the cotton industry, as domestic costs are lessened 
it follows that the free list of finished products can be grad- 
ually enlarged, or tariffs materially reduced, and at the same 
time the American wage scale and standard of living main- 
tained, or, what is better yet, tariffs reduced in part and a 
higher wage scale and better standard of living made possible 
for the men and women employed in industrial pursulis. 

Under the “revenue-only” policy, with raw materials in- 
creased in cost by a revenue duty and with rates on the finished 
product cut below the difference in cost of production, there is 
no possible place from which that reduction can come except 
from the wages of labor. 

It is not a question of the amount of taxation, for in the 
aggregate that must be the same in either case, for the expenses 
of government must be met. It is simply and solely whether 
in applying those taxes it shall be done in such a way as to en- 
courage and develop our own industries or the industries of 
Europe. 

It is whether we shall make life better and better worth living 
here or sacrifice our own people to the uplifting of the people 
of other lands. i 

It is a question of plenty of work and good wages or no work 
or low wages, and it is for the American people to decide which 
of these policies they wish to apply to themselves. 


PROGRESS OF PROTECTION, 


No man better understood the fundamental meaning of the 
protective policy than William McKinley, and his last publio 
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declaration of vision and prophecy at Buffalo on September 5, | Comparison of last two years of 


1901, was an inspiration to the American people for a change of 
methods but an adherence to the principle of protection, for 
which he had fought for a lifetime. 

He said: 

We have a vast and intricate business built up hy years of toil 
and struggle, in which every part of the country has stake, which 
will not permit of either neglect or undue selfishness. No narrow, 
sordid policy will subserve it. 
part of manufacturers and producers will be required to hold and in- 
crease it. Our industrial enterprises which have grown to such great 
e affect the homes and occupations of the people and the 
welfare of the country. Our capacity to produce has developed so 
enormously and our products have so multiplied that the problem of 
more markets requires onr urgent and immediate attention. pag a 
broad and enlightened policy will keep what we have, No 5 iey 
will get more. In these times of marvelous business energy and gain 
we ought to be looking to the future, strengthening the weak places 
in our industrial and commercial systems, that we may be ready for 
any storm or strain. * * The period of exclusiveness is past. The 
expansion of our trade and commerce is the pressing problem. 
If perchance some of our tariffs are no longer needed for revenue or to 
encourage and protect our industries at home, why should they not be 
employed to extend and promote our markets abroad? 


` 

With uplifted hand and solemn vow, Theodore Roosevelt 
pledged himself to the American people to continue the policies 
of his martyred predecessor, but new issues were brought to the 
front and for three and one-half years no action was taken look- 
ing toward “new markets and the expansion of our trade an 
commerce.” ` 

In 1904 the Republican Party declared “its belief in the 
adoption of all practical methods for the further extension of 
our foreign markets, and intrusted this great question to the 
President and Congress,” but again new issues were raised 
and the political energies and activities of the people were 
turned in other directions. 

In 1908 the Republican Party declared unequivocally for tariff 
revision and fixed the date, and under the leadership of William 
Howard Taft began this work. Three years have passed and 
in the clear light of actual results the measure of that work can 
now be taken by the comparison with other legislation, which is 
here submitted, and following that by a showing of the opera- 
tions of the Dingley law for its last two years and of the Payne 
law from its enactment to July 1, 1912. 

DEPARTMENT OP COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
July 15, 1912. 


tire of tariff laws Oct. 6, 1890, to 
Comparison of en roe A- 5 wri from 


[Imports of merchandise into the United States, showing the pocnaa 
thereof free of duty, customs receipts, and average ad valorem rate 
of duty during the 35 months’ operation of the Payne tariff law, 
Aug. 5, 1909, to June 30, 1912, compared with like results under 
the entire operation of the McKinley, Wilson, and Dingley tariffs, 


respectively. 


Monthly average 
Ding Te y law, 
months . 


1 Includes Oct. 1 to 5, 1890, under act of 1883; and Aug. 28 to 31, 1894, under act 


1894. 

2? Excludes last four days of August, 1894, included under McKinley law, and 
includes July 24 to 31, 1897, under act of 1897. 

? Excludes last eight days of July, 1897, included under Wilson law; excludes 
Aug. 1 to 5, 1909, included under Payne law. 

“includes Aug. 1 to 5, 1909, under act of 1897. 


Norn.—A reduction of about Paty: in was caused in customs 
receipts under the McKinley Act, due to reduced imports in the closin 
months under that act in anticipation of passage of Wilson tariff, 
whose revenues were correspondingly increased. ikewise a reduction 
of about $45,000,000 was caused in customs receipts under the Dingley 
law, due to heavy imports in the closing months under the Wilson law, 
whose revenues were correspondingly increased. The 

of free imports under the McKinley law was largely due to the fact 
that under that act sugar was on the free list. f merchandise other 
than sugar imported under the Mgfinley law, 39.56 per cent was free 
of duty. 


high percentage 


The greatest skill and wisdom on the 


Din law with entire od 
Payne law to 2 55 1912. wert af 


ct, ct. 
78 90 
2¹ —³ 
63 -43 
92 59 
u &2 


What are the results? 

Neyer but two years in the whole history of the Nation has 
the percentage of free importations been as great as in 1912, 
Spa those two years were with free sugar under the McKinley 
aw. 

Neyer but five years in our history has the rate of duty on all 
importations been as low as in 1912. 

Never in any year since the beginning of the Civil War in 
1861, when governmental expenses were enormously increased, 
has the rate of duty on all importations been as low as in 1912. 

That rate for the year 1912 is 18.82 per cent, which is less 
than the rate for the entire period of the Dingley law by 26.1 
per cent, less than that of the Wilson law by 14.06 per cent, and 
less than that of the McKinley law, even with free sugar, by 
14.8 per cent. 

Never since the close of the Civil War has any year shown 
so low a rate on dutiable importations only as 1912, except in 
1873 and 1874 under a Republican tariff and in 1896 under a 
Democratie one. 

The rate on dutiable importations only for 1912 was 40.34 per 
cent, which was 11.9 per cent less than for the whole period of 
the Dingley law, 5.7 per cent less than the Wilson law, and 14.3 
per cent less than the McKinley law. 


MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM SYSTEM. 


Under the maximum and minimum system of rates, provided 
for the first time in our history by the Payne bill, President 
Taft at once began negotiations with all of the commercial 
nations of the world for the admission of our products into 
their market places on equal terms with other countries, and in 
1912 this Nation sold abroad $2,204,224,088 worth of its prod- 
ucts, as against $1,663,011,104 worth in 1909, an increase of 
$541,210,984. 

In 1912 we bought from other nations $1,653,426,174 worth of 
their products, as against $1,311,920,224 worth in 1909, an in- 
crease of $341,505,950. 

Including the trade of the Philippines, Porto Rico, and 
Hawaii, the foreign trade of the United States for 1912 will 
total more than $4,000,000,000, and of the importations more 
than $1,C00,000,000 worth went straight to the consumer without 
one cent of tax upon it. 

The prophecy of William McKinley is being fulfilled and the 
“period of exclusiveness is past.” 

Under the Payne bill the customs court was established, by 
which speedy and economical adjustment of all disputed cus- 
toms questions are now made. 


TARIFF BOARD. 


But more than all and inaugurating a new system of tariff 
making, the Payne bill provided for a Tariff Board, at first a 
partisan body, named to assist the President in instituting the 
maximum and minimum tariff system. It was promptly fol- 
lowed by a demand from the business organizations of the 
country for the establishment of a nonpartisan, permanent 


Tariff Commission, to be appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. Men of all shades of political opinion, 
commercial, industrial, and agricultural associations, united in 
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the request and a Republican House and Senate gave it hearty 
support, but the proposition was defeated by a Democratic 
filibuster in the closing hours of the Sixty-first Congress. 

William Howard Taft at once met the situation by adding two 
Democrats to the Tariff Board of three Republicans previously 
named, and it is from this board of five men that the unanimous 
reports on the cotton and wool schedules have come and upon 
and in accordance with which revision of both schedules has 
been attempted by the Republicans and defeated by the Demo- 
erats in the House of Representatives. 

It is under such a system that the tariffs of Europe are now 
made. Germany went 27 years, from 1879 to 1906, without a 
general tariff revision. Meanwhile trade agreements with other 
nations and many single changes were made. 

Great Britain has had no general tariff revision in 66 years, 
but single changes have been made almost every year as a part 
of the financial budget. i 

France went 18 years without a general revision, and during 
that time, under the supervision of a tariff commission, 38 
separate acts affecting 348 rates were passed, and the business 
interests of France never knew it, so far as any commercial dis- 
turbance was concerned. It ought to be so here, and would be 
with an independent, nonpartisan, permanent tariff commission, 
such as the Republican Party has declared for in its platform 


and which the Democratic Party has repudiated, even starving 
to death the present Tariff Board by refusing any appropriation 
in this Congress for its continuance. Here we have had four 
genera) tariff revisions in 20 years, and now in a time of marked 
prosperity, with the promise of abundant crops, with an ex- 
panding domestic trade and a forelgn commerce increasing by 
leaps and bounds, a fifth revision is demanded by the Democratiz 
Party, with the distinct announcement that the protective policy 
of 50 years shall be reversed on the ground that this great 
Nation has no constitutional right or power to adjust its owu 
system of taxation to the rule laid down by Andrew Jackson, 
that “the duties upon articles of foreign growth and manufac- 
ture should be so applied as to place our own in a fair competi- 
tion with those of other countries.” 

Over against this is the solemn pledge of William Howard 
Taft in accepting the Republican nomination for the Presidency, 
in the White House in Washington on August 1, 1912: 

The American people may rest assured that should the Republican 
Party be restored to power In all legislative branches, all the schedules 
in the present tariff, of which — anog is made, will be subjected to 
investigation and report by a competent and impartial Tariff Board, and 
to the reduction or change which may be necessary to square the rates 
with the facts. 2 

Between these two polieles and the inevitable results of each, 
the American people must choose in the coming election. 


Summary of domestic industries, Democratic tariff legislation attempted in Sirty-second Congress, and disposition of same. 


and 
gas aad be e Wa 
shingles, etc. 
AA 

ern 648, 552, 664 
Schedule A of tariff: Chemi- 
cals, oils, and paints. 


Schedule C: Metals and 
manufactures of. od Naser 


Schedule I: Cotton manufac- 
tures. 

Schedule K: Wool and man- 
ufactures of. 


Schedule E: Sugar, molasses, 
and manufactures of. 
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c ays and Means Committee. 
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5, 104, 030, 647 
Tariff for revenue only; rates on finished Passed Demo- 
uets reduced; duties imposed on 221500 rio — De- 
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“Disregarding the report of the Tariff Board on the wool and cotton schedules, the same bills were again passed by the House in the second session. 
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At the beginning of the Sixty-second Congress Democratic 
leaders assured the country that no tariff legislation would be 
attempted which would injure any legitimate industry. 

At its close, with full knowledge of what had been attempted, 
their candidate, in his speech of acceptance, says: 


It is obvious that the changes we make should be made only at such 
a rate and in such a way as will least interfere with the normal and 
healthful course of commerce and manufacture; but we shall not on 
that account act with timidity, as if we did not know our own minds, 
for we are certain of our ground and of our object. 


THESE ARE THE PROMISES. 

What is the performance thus far? 

A change to absolute free trade on industries represented by 
10,104 establishments, using capital to the amount of $4,450,- 
735,803, employing 1,374,833 wage earners, to whom $676,460,220 
of wages are annually paid, and now turning out annually 
$5,566,198,340 worth of American products. 

In addition the avowed elimination of protection and a 
reduction to a basis of revenue only on other industries repre- 
sented by 131,100 establishments, using capital to the amount of 
87, 734.385, 880, employing 2,821,614 wage earners to whom 
$1,461,911,295 of wages are annually paid, and now turning 
out annually $7,996,111,987 worth of American products. 

In view of these facts the American people are commended 
to a prayerful consideration of Luke, chapter 23, verse 31, which 
reads: 

á nb os if they do these things in a green tree, what shall be done in the 
ry 


Good Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL HOWLAND, 


OF OHIO, 


= In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 1, 1912. 


Mr. HOWLAND said: . 

Mr. Speaker: At the present time the agitation for Federal 
nid for good roads is assuming such proportion and is backed 
by such a substantial sentiment that sooner or later the Federal 
Government will undoubtedly respond to the insistent demand 
of the people and lend substantial assistance to the good roads 
movement of the country. In this connection it is refreshing to 
note the spirit of cooperation that is manifesting itself in the vari- 
cus States, and the fact that the various States are not insisting 
that the entire burden should be borne by the Federal Govern- 


ment, but are willing to bear their share, or, we might say, the- 


major portion of the burden, speaks well for the ultimate success 
of the movement for better roads throughout the entire country. 
I am pleased to note the fact that my own State is now seri- 
ously considering a proposed amendment to the constitution 
of the State authorizing the legislature in its discretion to issue 
bonds up to $50,000,000 to be used for the improyement of the 
roads of the State. If the proposal is adopted by the voters of 
Ohio it will render. available a fund covering a series of years, 
and the wise expenditure of that fund in the improvement of 
the State roads ought to mark an epoch in the development and 
progress of the State. 

In my judgment, the question of transportation is the great 
problem that is confronting the present generation. The splen- 
did development of rail and water transportation has taken 
eare of the long hauls in a reasonably satisfactory manner, but 
the short hauls, which are a necessity, must still be made over 
the old dirt roads, and these have been sadly neglected in our 
plans of development. In the immediate vicinity of Cleveland 
and in Cuyahoga County we have made exceptional progress in 
the matter of improving our roads, but even in this county there 
still remains large room for improvement. The problem of 
cheaper transportation becomes one of the most vital in importance 
to the consumers of our cities in its relation to the cost of living, 
and any action looking toward cheaper transportation from the 
producing districts immediately adjacent to the large cities will 
necessarily result in material reductions in the retail price of 
the necessaries of life, which are being transported to the city 
markets. The cost of this improvement, although large ir 
amount as contemplated by the proposal, when apportioned 
throughout the State will be an infinitesimal burden as com- 
pared with the substantial benefits that must necessarily accrue. 
particularly in cheapening the cost of the necessaries of life 


to the consumer and substantially raising the market value of 
farm lands rendered available by the improvement of the roads. 
In this connection I wish to print a communication received 


from the Hon. Martin Dodge, bearing upon this proposition, 4 
gentleman who has made a lifelong study of the subject and 
who is considered one of the greatest experts in the country: 


Hon. Patt Howranp, M. C., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dran Sin: The pending proposal to amend the constitution of Ohio, 
so as to authorize the issue of $50,000,000 in bonds. to build and main- 
tain public highways in and by the State, is of such great importance, 
both to the State and the Nation, that I wish to submit some reasons 
why that proposal sapat to be supported by the peaple. 
irst of all, there is a high and ancient duty resting on every State 

to build and maintain public higuwaya, This is a duty which has 
always been r ized by every civilized State. The duty of providing 
ublic education for its people, though common with us, has not always 

n recognized, but no State in the history of civilization has ever 
formally or practically denied its obligation or alienated its right to 
build and maintain public highways In some form and to some extent. 
States have often delegated this authority temporarily, and in specific 
instances, but the right to exercise the power is inalienable, and so 
also is the duty. 

This duty is a burden which rests upon the State of Ohio, and every 
other State in the Union, and they must bear it either individually or 
collectively or by some method of cooperation which 5 with 
the composite nature of our Government. The duty of which I speak 
is a duty of sovereignty and, as I said, an inalienable duty; but to 
the extent that a State in the Union loses her sovereignty to the Gen- 
eral Government, to that extent the duty of building and maintaining 
the highway system is transferred to the General Government, and on 
that account the entire question becomes to some extent a national 
question. In other words, a system cf highways must be built and 
9 either by the various States or by the General Government, 
or by P 

The various States have generally assumed the burden. The Gen- 
eral Government, however, built the great national road from Cumber- 
land through Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois to 
St. Louis, a distance of substantially 700 miles, though never entirely 
completed to the western terminus. This is the longest straight road 
ever built by any Government in the world, and I mention it to show 
that both in theory and practice the duty of building roads and main- 
ae . — in this country has been assumed both by the States and 

y the Nation. 

Neither the right nor the duty to do this can be denied, bnt our 
difficulty arises over the question of distribution of the burden of cost 
in an equitable manner, so that the burdens and benefits shall be justly 
apportioned. Various methods have tried, but it is a notable 
fact that in the entire history of civilization no system of permanent, 
enduring highways has ever been built and maintained without the aid 
of the State or General Government of that country. Our own land 
furnishes no exception to the rule. 

When the present constitution of Ohio was formed, an opinion pre- 
valled that the railroad system then being rapidly introduced by private 
enterprise would supersede the necessity of public roads, except for 
entirely local purposes, and in order to prevent the State aiding in 
railroad building as a private enterprise, the constitution put a nominal 
limit on the issue of bonds for public improvements of every kind. 
This law for a time served the purpose intended, but has long since 
outlived its usefulness, and the limit should be raised, as indicaied by 


the proposal, as follows; 
“ ARTICLE s. 


“Secrion 1. The State may contract debts to supply casual deficits 
or failures in revenues, or to meet ex ses not otherwise provide for; 
but the aggregate amount of such debts, direct and contingent, whether 
contracted by virtue of one or more acts of the general assembly cr at 
different periods of time, shall never exceed $750,000; and the money, 
arising from the creation of such debts, shall be applied to the our 
for which it was obtained, or to repay the debts so contracted, and to 
no other pu whatever: Provided, however, That aws may be 
passed to contract debts and authorize issues of bonds to an amount 
pales in the aggregate of all 

e 


under general laws and cost of constructing, rebuilding, 8 re- 
pairing, and main g the same shall be paid by the State The 
8 as section shall not be limited or controlled by eection 

o cle 12.” 

Two questions naturally arise in 3 on this questicn: First, is 
it necessary? Second, is it just? he necessity of it is found, paitly 
in the fact that the burden too great to be borne by local authorit 
alone, and partly in the fact that the Commonwealth can be incr 
in no other way to such an extent and with such a uniform diaribu- 
tion among the citizens of the State. Bear in mind that no State at 
any time has succeeded in producing a permanent ip — of hig!.ways, 
except by the aid and authority of the State, and also that aoli 
does so much to increase the wealth of the State as easy means of 
transportation. 

Macaulay says there are three things that make a nation great— 
fertile fiel b workshops, and easy means of transportation. Ohio 
is blessed with fertile flelds and busy workshops, but lacks the easy 
means of tr; rtation for short distances over the country roads of 
the State. In fact it costs as much per ton per mile to-day to trans- 
port the products of her fields over these country roads on the average 
as it did a hundred years ago, and that fact has more to do with the 
decline of agriculture in the past and the high cost of living in the 
5 any other fact, and I am not sure than all other facts 
combined. 

Nothing which we can do will aid so much in reducing the cost of 
food products in the market and in distributing the wealth of the 
State equitably among its ple as to correct this ancient error of 
restin he entire burden of improving the highway system upon the 
shoulders of the local community. he theory and practice hereto- 
fore has been to require the local community to assume the entire bur- 
den of the cost of construction and maintenance. This they have been 
unwilling or unable to do, except in a few places, as in Cuyahoga 
County, for instance, where the wealth of the city of Cleveland has 
come to be as great as the wealth of many a State. By reason of 
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the roads of the county out of a general fund the ci 


con- 
2 about 90 per cent, and it was possible to produce e re- 
markable system we have in ahoga unty. Nobody doubts the 
beneficial results of this or questions that the money so expended has 
added to the wealth of the community many times the amount so ex- 
pended. Let the State imitate this example and it will reap a pro- 
portionate benefit. 

‘Wise and thoughtful men in the early history of the State of Ohio 
introduced the canal system or publie works, and all students of the 
progress of the State agree that this great undertaking contributed 
very largely to the rapid development of the State in the early days. 

en the State was admitted to the Union there was a provision in 
the act requiring that 5 p cent of the proceeds of the e of publie 
land in the State should applied to the construction of the national 
road from Cumberland to and through the State of Ohio. The bene- 
ficial results of these two great enterprises—that is to — 2 the national 
road and the canal system were such in the evident development of the 
State that in 1825, when ey hie visited Ohio, he declared it to be 

e eighth wonder of the world. 

Our latter-day statesmen have withdrawn their hands from the public 
works of the State, and we have nothing of value in the way of pub- 
lic works to aid in transportation either by land or by water. The public 
works undertaken in the carly eg were limited to the use of water 
by the canal for transportation. ‘he time has come when the public 
works should extend over land rather than water, and so relieve our 

ple of the intolerable burden of cost, an average of 25 cents per 

m per mile, for moving their products from the fields of agriculture 


over the country roads, 
There will be no injustice resulting to any pn of tbe State b; 
the diferent local- 
arge, The necessity 


reason of shift the burden heretofore borne 

ities so that it shall be borne by the State at 

and equity of this proposed change is found in the changed condition 

of our 5 and wealth. In the early days, when the laws now 

in vogue bad tbeir origin, the nomen and wealth were distributed 
ite equally throughout the various counties and townships, but at 

e present time more than half the gi tyne and nearly seven- 
eighths of the wealth is concentrated in the cities of the State or is 
controlled from such places. Under the heretofore prevailing system 
this major portion cf our population and wealth contributes rage 
to the construction and maintenance of the highways of the State, bu 
under the prance’ An they would contribute to this great enter- 
prise, and they would all be henefited by it. 

It has been often claimed that those living in cities have no abiding 
interest in the improvement of the highways of the country, but we are 
constantly reminded by the high cost of ving tht every consumer of 
food products is interested in reducing the cost of transportation of the 
food production to the market places and especially interested in 
bringing the producer closer to the consumer. That end can be attained 
very largely through the present proposal, and I think our citizens 
should be encouraged to epee it, because in every instance where 
State aid has been applied the road problem the most beneficial re- 
sults have been obtained. 

A few years ago the State of New York voted favorably on a similar 
yg and agreed by an overwhelming majority to issue $50,000,000 

aid of road construction in the State. This has been followed by the 
most beneficial results, and it is especially noted that the cities and 
great interests of the State of New York contributed as much as 90 

r cent of this State fund, all of which is used to ald in the construc- 
ion of roads in rural districts. Under the pro plan of buildin 
roads out of the bond issue in Ohio probably 80 per cent of the fun 
will be contributed by those who now contribute nothing to the high- 
way system of the State as a whole. 

do not forget that several counties in the State have already ex- 
pended la sums of — A in improving the local roads of their 
counties. fas not forget that the city of Cleveland has contributed 
largely to the roads of Cuyahoga County, but there is no county in 
the State and no aw in any county that wiil be injured by reason of 
its contribution to the State fund as proposed, because out of that 
fund they will receive in benefits by the el of these general 
fonds much more than the sums they contribute. I do not mean the 
exact amount of money contributed to the general fund would be ex- 
pended in the county or city which contributed ft, but I do mean to 
say that the general benefits resulting to each vet age ig Pano be many 
times the amount of its contribution. Of course the issue of bonds 
contemplates their payment at a future time, and It is practically safe 
to say that the increase of wealth and population in the State on ac- 
count of the contemplated improvement will sufficient to Increase 
the grand tax duplicate of the State so that it will not be necessary 
to raise the rate of taxation in order to meet the increased obligation 
8 bmitted b. 

es y subm y 

Yours, truly, MARTIN DODGE. 


I also print in this connection, bearing particularly upon the 
proposed constitutional amendment, an editorial in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer under date of August 1, 1912: 
GOOD ROADS—PROPOSAL NO. 29 
There is no more argument against good roads than there is against 
government. Both are self-evident. Differences of opinion con- 
cern methods, never results. 

The twenty-ninth amendment to the Ohio constitution, now Sarre 
is called the good-roads proposal. the present provision limiting 
the State debt to $750.000 is added this condition : 

“ Provided, however, That laws may be passed to contract debts and 
authorize issues of bonds to an amount which in the aggregate of all 

ues shall not exceed 850.000.000 for the 8 of constructing, re- 

uilding, im roving. and repairing a system of intercounty wagon 
roads throughout the State. Not to exceed 810.000.000 of such bonds 
shall be issued In one year, and there shall be levied and collected an- 
nuaily by taxation an amount sufficient to pay the interest on said 
bonds and to provide a sinking fund for their redemption at maturity, 
and laws shall be passed to provide for the maintenance of said roads. 
Such wagon roads shall be determined under general laws and cost of 
constructing, rebuilding, improving. repairing, and maintaining the 
same shall be paid by the State. e provisions of this section shall 
not be limited or controlled by section 6 of article 12.“ 

This would give the legislature five years in which to build a system 
of intercounty highways, a riod deemed adequate by men familiar 
with the situation. It would not interfere with efforts already made 
and making by counties and townships in improving roads. State and 
local authorities would simply cooperate to the same end. 

The necessity for improved highways becomes more 


ressing as a 
country develops. A system connecting the principal cities in all the 


tween good 


No 3 in the convention received more ay discussion 
than this. Ohio has long had a strong sentiment for keeping the State 
out of debt, and only a firm conviction in favor of good roads could 
have succeeded in breaking over the old debt limitation. 


Experts agree that the bonds to be issued by authority of this 
amen t would probably become a popular investment for citizens of 
the State and the terest could be kept largely at home. They would 
be redeemed through accumulation of a si fund, and. when 
redeemed no others be issued in their place. y of the bonds 
might be paid before the last of the issue been sold. This is a 


modern way of financing and is sound. 


The cost for this system would be trivial to the average citizen, 


merely adding a few cents a? thousand to the tax rate. Pennsyl- 
vania proposes to spend double the Ohio sum. The good-roads proposal 
n oe aaae merits the hearty support of every voter. It ought to be 
adop 


The Seamen’s Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 3, 1912. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have been urged by telegrams and by letters, 
most of them inspired, to be sure, to vote for the so-called 
seamen's bill. I do not question the good intent or the faith of 
those who communicated with me, but they did not know what 
the effect of the bill would be. Of this I am certain. This bill 
in the popular mind is supposed to free the American sailor 
from involuntary servitude. Of course the sailor is not in any 
such condition. The Supreme Court of the United States has 
long since so decided. The sailor simply signs a contract volun- 
tarily to perform certain work under certain conditions. When 
he breaks that contract and deserts his ship in a foreign port 
under certain conditions he may be arrested and returned to 
the vessel. Imprisonment for desertion has been abolished in 
the American coastwise trade for many years. We have but 
little foreign trade and practically no American sailors. 

If a Member of this House fails to stay here and attend to his 
duties he may be arrested and brought here on the floor of the 
House and compelled, as it were, to carry out the implied con- 
tract that he has made with the public. If n sailor is a slave, 
then so is a Congressman. If foreign countries would carry 
out the same ideas with relation to Congressmen that we are 
trying to enforce in relation to seamen, some philanthropist 
would have foreign legislators pass a law to free us from this 
involuntary servitude. This would be in line with what we are 
doing, for remember that this -bill is not for the benefit of the 
American sailor, but for the foreign sailor. However, no one 
objects, so far as I know, to the abolition of punishment for 
desertion: I am in favor of it and have been for many years, 
so far as the American sailors are concerned, both in the coast- 
wise trade and the foreign trade. 

But I do think that we are overanxious to free the for- 
eign sailors from oppression of which they have not com- 
plained, by their own country, that they continue voluntarily to 
serve. If they are slaves, why do they not come under the 
American flag? If we could “free” the foreign sailor without 
injury to ourselves, then there would be no objection to it, 
except that of trying to attend to other people’s business with- 
out any invitation on their part to do so. 

This bill not only holds out every inducement for foreign 
sailors to desert in our ports, but it imposes other restrictions 
that would be absolutely ruinous to American shipping every- 
where, and would be resented, and justly so, by every other com- 
mercial nation of the world. I will only call attention to a few 
of its provisions. It provides that 75 per cent of all the sea- 
men in all departments shall be able to understand any order 
given by the officers. What would be the effect of this pro- 
vision and of the provision allowing sailors to desert in our 
ports? Remember that the other nations of the earth do not 
permit the desertion of foreign sailors in their ports. 

What would be the result upon the Pacific Ocean? First take 
San Francisco. There is an American line and a Japanese line 
running from San Francisco to the Orient. Both lines carry 
cheap oriental crews. In this respect they are on an equality, 
but the American vessels carry American officers. The Japanese 
vessels carry Japanese officers. The wages of the American 
officers are much higher than those of the Japanese officers. 
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Each Japanese vessel receives a subsidy of $100,000 in gold 
from the Japanese Government for each round trip. The 
American vessel does not receive a cent of Government aid. 
Here is a clear adyantage of $100,000 each trip in favor of the 
foreign vessel. If this bill goes upon the statute books, the 
Japanese vessel will retain cheap oriental crews. The Ameri- 
can vessels would be compelled to employ English-speaking 
crews. This would mean an increase in the cost of operation, 
approximately, of $100,000 for each round trip for each Ameri- 
can vessel. Counting the Government subsidy and cheap 
oriental crews, each Japanese vessel would have an advantage 
over each American vessel of $200,000 for each round trip. No 
sane man need be told what the result would be. The American 
ship would disappear. 

These great vessels that have so long carried the.Stars and 
Stripes would lower their colors for all time, discharge their 
American officers, renounce their allegiance to this Govern- 
ment, and take the Japanese flag. With one exception, the 
Minnesota, these are the only American vessels upon the 
Pacific Ocean suitable for transports in time of war. These 
would then be lost to the Government. No man can doubt that 
this would be the result. No man who has studied the ques- 
tion can deny it. Who will be benefited by this change? Any 
‘American sailor? No. Any American interest? No. The 
whole benefit would be to the Japanese sailor and to the 
Japanese interests. I am not yet ready to prefer Japan to my 
own country. 

What of the situation on Puget Sound—at Seattle and 
Tacoma? What would be the result of the passage of this bill 
there? Four regular foreign lines come into Puget Sound, two 
English, two Japanese, and one German, and one American 
vessel, the Minnesota, the only vessel on the ocean running ex- 
clusively in the foreign trade under the American flag without 
receiving a subsidy. All these foreign vessels I have named, 
except, possibly, the German line, carry cheap oriental crews, 
and the German line also carries a cheap mixed crew of various 
nationalities. The Minnesota, the American vessel, runs in 
competition with these Japanese lines, one of which receives 
about $25,000 in gold and the other about $50,000 in gold for 
each round trip for each vessel. If the Minnesota was sub- 
sidized in the same degree according to size and character, she 
would receive about $150,000 for each round trip, but she re- 
ceives no aid whatever. Under this bill the Afinnesota must 
take a high-priced, English-speaking crew that would add to 
her cost of operation more than $100,000 each round trip. The 
Japanese vessels would make no change. They could continue 
the cheap crews which they now have. What would be the 
result? The owners of the Minnesota, being business men of 
at least ordinary judgment, will not try to run her a single trip 
under the American flag if this bill goes upon the statute book. 
They would immediately discharge their American officers and 
take the Japanese flag or else change the home port from Seattle 
to Vancouver, British Columbia. In either event this great vessel 
would be lost to this country in time of peace and in time of 
war. This would be the last American flag on the Pacific. 
From that time on our commerce would be entirely in the con- 
trol and at the mercy of foreign ships. 

But so far as Puget Sound is concerned, I have only told half 
the story. The English lines and the German line would have 
to give up their cheap crews if the came either to Seattle or 
Tacoma, but they could stop at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
which is as near to the Strait of Juan de Fuca as either of the 
American cities. By doing this these lines would save approxi- 
mately $50,000 to each ship each time it came into port. Does 
anyone doubt what they would do? Not only would they save 
this great sum of money by stopping at the Canadian port, but 
if they were to come on to Seattle or Tacoma their crews could 
be induced to desert, which would cause great trouble and ad- 
ditional cost. To any normal mind the statement of these facts 
demonstrates the result. There are as great facilities in every 
way at Vancouver as is offered at either Seattle or Tacoma. 
These vessels going into Vancouver would not be at a single 
disadvantage. They could send their cargoes into all ports of 
the United States with just the same facility and for the same 
cost that they could have if they came either to Seattle or 
Tacoma. Vancouyer is the western terminus of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. The Great Northern has terminals there. So 
has the Northern Pacific. The Milwaukee and the Southern 
Pacific soon will have. Not only would the English and the 
German lines change their terminus to Vancouver, but the 
Japanese lines would also. That country would certainly and 
justly so resent our abrogating our treaties with her without 
notice, and she would further resent any attempt on our part 
of telling her how to man her own vessels, how she should pay 
her own sailors, and what contract she should make with her 


own citizens. In addition, she would not dare to send her ves- 
sels to Seattle and Tacoma for fear her crews would desert. 
In such event these Japanese ships would be helpless, for the 
crew could not be forced to return under this bill, and the 
vessel would not be permitted to depart until she has secured 
a Japanese crew. This would be practically an impossibility 
in any of the Puget Sound ports. 

Sailors are not subject to our general immigration laws and 
can come ashore at any of our ports. In this bill they could 
desert and could not be returned to their ship. This bill leaves 
a loophole in cur immigration laws that would cause a large 
number of Japanese laborers who pretend to be sailors to come 
into this country. This would be true also of the sailors of 
various other nations at all the ports of the country. I do not 
believe that it is to the best interests of this country or of Amer- 
ican labor to have this foreign labor come into this country 
in violation of our immigration laws. As I have before stated, 
this bill is in every respect to the advantage of the foreigner 
and to the disadvantage of the American. 

This bill would absolutely drive every ship, domestic and 
foreign, engaged in the deep-sea trade from Puget Sound. It 
would absolutely destroy Seattle and Tacoma as ports of the 
world and would make Vancouver the greatest city of the 
Pacific coast. I challenge any man to show that this result 
would not follow. This would be the result just as certain as 
human selfishness shall continue, I want every man from the 
Pacific coast to understand this situation, so that when he votes 
he can not therefore plead ignorance of the result. Knowing 
what the result must be, I shall refuse to vote to place every 
American ship on the Pacific Ocean under the Japanese flag. 
I shall refuse to vote to injure Seattle and Tacoma, Bellingham 
and Everett, and other Puget Sound cities solely for the benefit 
of Vancouver. I shall refuse to vote against my own country 
and in the favor of Japan and Canada. 


Democracy’s Lost Opportunity. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 5, 1912. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. Speaker: That the campaign for the Presidency is not 
yet over but has just started is very clearly shown in a remark- 
able statement written by a former Member of this House who 
has always been distinguished in Democratic circles, and which 
may be found in this evening’s New York Evening Journal. It 
has been such easy sailing thus far for the Democratie ma- 
jority in the Sixty-second Congress that the thoughtful, far- 
seeing, and sometimes caustic words of the Hon. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, the writer of the statement, must prove a de- 
cided shock to their fancied hopes and assurances. Up to this 
time no member of the majority would have dared to scorn the 
npproyal and support of the Hon. William Randolph Hearst. 
His influence has been potential in Democratic circles. He 
has been a molder of public opinion through the newspapers 
and magazines which he controls, and many upon that side 
have been grateful for the recognition he has given them. 

With the rank and file of the Democratic Party Mr. Hearst 
has wielded a power pronounced and subtle, the effect of which 
has been so far-reaching that its ramifications have encom- 
passed the four corners of the earth. Although he has differed 
from the Hon. William Jennings Bryan, to whom the doubtful 
honor of swaying the Baltimore convention has been accorded, 
Mr. Hearst has been in a position to say “the last word,” and 
will probably maintain that attitude, so far as Mr. Bryan and 
the Baltimore platform are concerned, until this campaign is 
over. He is therefore a factor to be reckoned with. 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM A FAILURE. 


Mr. Hearst was a delegate to the Baltimore convention and is 
in a position to speak with authority concerning its platform. 
He is not in favor of that platform, and frankly and with excep- 
tional clearness and eloquence defines his reasons. Indeed, it 
is not unfair to say that Mr. Hearst denounces the Democratic 
platform as adopted at Baltimore in scathing terms, 

“This platform as a whole,” says Mr. Hearst, “is no plat- 
form for a progressive to stand on. It is a compromise from be- 
ginning to end. It is a cowardly evasion in nearly every plank, 
It lacks courage and it lacks constructive policy.” 
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The English language can not make more plain a Democratic 
denunciation of a Democratic platform. But Mr. Hearst does 
not stop with this. 

Its policy throughout,” he continues, “is a policy of oppo- 
sition, without the substitution of a practical plan to any policy 
it opposes. 

“Whether this is due to ignorance or insincerity is imma- 
terial. It deprives the progressives of all hope in the Demo- 
cratic Party. It deprives the citizens of the country of all 
confidence in the Democratic Party.” 

Thus runs the narrative, than which none more interesting 
has come from the pen of any writer in this campaign. Full of 
epigrams which pillory the platform makers of Baltimore, Mr. 
Hearst's pronunciamento runs keenly and forcefully along con- 
demning the weaknesses and the insincerity of those who framed 
the platform of this Bryan-ruled convention. He tells Dr. Wil- 
son, the nominee, blunty, but politely, that— 

“A party without a popular_policy will be a party without 
popular support.” 

And he advises Dr. Wilson to repudiate the wretched political 
expression of the Democrats at Baltimore and write a platform 
of his own. This, he declares, is absolutely essential to Demo- 
cratic unity and Democratic success. 

MR. HEARST SPEAKS TO MILLIONS. 


But I intend to let Mr. Hearst speak for himself. In my 
judgment no one man has so well and so succinctly stated his 
views upon current issues as has Mr. Hearst in this new plat- 
form of progressive Democracy. And since Mr. Hearst is well 
able to spread his views broadcast and is usually cultivated by 
orators and statesmen who desire to have their views presented 
to the public, his declaration of principles may be profitably 
read by Republicans and Democrats alike. Mr. Hearst belongs 
to the great “ Fourth Estate,“ and in no political campaign of 
recent years has any wise leader discounted the influence and 
the power of that great fraternity. If it is worth a candidate's 
while to haye the support of the newspaper combinations, it is 
also worth his while to put on his armor against that opposi- 
tion which he may expect from the newspapers. When Mr. 
Hearst speaks, it is not as a Congressman who has “leave to 
print,” nor as one who speaks to empty seats in the House. He 
addresses hundreds of thousands, yes, millions, of voters 
throughout the land. He talks to them every day and several 
times a day. What he has already said in the declaration to 
which I refer has already gone into. the homes of millions of 
people and will be read with avidity. 

CONSTRUCTIVE POLICIES ABSENT. 


Mr. Hearst tells the workingman, as he tells the employer, 
that the Democratic platform adopted at Baltimore is neither 
constructive nor progressive. That in its main planks it is 
unstable and insincere. There are certain phases of the declara- 
tion which are almost prophetic. There are others so clearly 
indicative of Democratic incompetency as to be startling in 
their directness. Mr. Hearst plainly sees, what every patriotic 
American imbued with common-sense notions believes, that if 
we are to have a better standard of living in the United States, 
we can not attain it by striking down the revenues or destroy- 
ing our industries. Mr. Hearst is also broad enough in his 
Democracy to concede that the Republican Party has aided in 
effectuating constructive measures, even though he concedes 
that nothing constructive can be expected of ghe Democratic 
Party on the platform adopted by it at Baltimore. 

Mr. Hearst’s forceful declaration is headed— 

“The Democratic platform and the opinion of the Nation.” 

It is subheaded with the following suggestion and admonition 
to the Democratic nominee for President: 

“ It is more than Dr. Wilson’s privilege to reject the platform 
which misrepresents the Democracy and embarrasses himself; 
it is his duty both to himself and to the citizens.” 

The whole text of Mr. Hearst's declaration, with the addition 


by me of subheads inserted for the convenience of the reader, 


is as follows: 
Mn. HEARST’S DECLARATION. 

“Mr. Wilson is being advised to reject part of the Democratic 
platform. He might well be advised to reject practically all 
of it. The Democratic House has ignored or repudiated the 
most commendable planks of the platform, and there is no rea- 
son why Wilson should be burdened in the coming campaign by 
the ramshackle remaining planks. The Democratic platform 
declared that ‘our pledges are made to be kept.’ The Demo- 
cratic House, the one branch of the National Government which 
the Democrats control, has already proven that the best pro- 
vision in the platform was made only to be broken. 

“With the Navy plank and one or two other Democratic and 
desirable planks eliminated, the platform is left undemocratic, 
unprogressive, and unsound. It is absurdly extreme in one 
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point and scandalously inadequate in nearly every other point. 
It is absolutely without constructive policy or comprehensive 
understanding of the urgent needs of the people and the irre- 
sistible tendencies of the times. 

EMBARRASSING TO DR. WILSON. 

“The platform, though made by Bryan, was made for Wilson. 
The usual procedure at conventions was reversed, and the plat- 
form was made after the nomination of the candidate. It was 
Mr. Bryan’s idea, and a characteristic one, that the principles 
of the Democratic Party should be modified to suit the candi- 
date rather than the candidate selected to fit the principles of 
the Democratic Party. Yet this platform can not suit the can- 
didate, for there is hardly a word in it that conforms to Dr. 
Wilson’s recent utterances since he ceased to be a reactionary 
and became a militant progressive. The country demanded a 
progressive candidate and a progressive program. 

“The Democracy has given the country as its candidate a 
convert to progressive principles, yet there are but few planks 
in the platform which echo his progressive sentiments or ex- 
press the progressive spirit of this progressive age. The country 
expected, and had a right to expect, from a concientious and 
courageous Democrat a constructive platform; yet there is 
hardly a paragraph in the platform which is constructive. 

CRITICIZES, BUT SUGGESTS NO REMEDY. 


There is hardly a paragraph which offers a satisfactory so- 
lution of the conditions it criticizes or proposes a practicable 
remedy for the evils of which the citizens so justly complain. 

The platform is Bryan’s, and is a characteristic combination 
of Bryan’s ignorance and egotism. He has sacrificed the real 
issues of progressive Democracy to substitute his own visionary 
views and fantastic fancies. It is more than Dr. Wilson’s privi- 
lege to reject a platform which misrepresents the Democracy 
and embarrasses himself; it is his duty both to himself and to 
the citizens. 

Dr. Wilson is in a peculiar and a delicate position before the 
country. There are many devoted Democrats still in doubt as 
to his actual attitude and his permanent position upon the lead- 
ing issues of the day. A platform, therefore, which does not 
express accurately and aggressively Wilson's actual views must 
prove embarrassing to him and to the Democracy as well, since 
those skeptical citizens who doubt the genuineness of Dr. Wil- 
son’s conversion to progressive principles will have their doubts 
confirmed by a platform which contains few positive or pro- 
gressive utterances other than the unsound and extreme plank 
on the tariff. 


REFLECTS BRYAN’S FREE-TRADE VIEWS. 


“The tariff plank reflects Bryan’s free-trade views and recalls 
Bryan's attitude as a Congressman. At that time he called the 
manufacturers ‘robbers’ and the workingmen ‘beggars’ when 
they came before the Ways and Means Committee to present 
their arguments in favor of the principle of protection. 

“ Evidently Bryan’s views have not changed. Always violent 
and always visionary, he is more ready to destroy than resource- 
ful to construct. 

“The most positive plank in the platform is the tariff plank. 
That plank declares that the Federal Government has no right 
or power to collect tariff duties except for the purposes of 
revenue. 

“That plank repudiates the whole protective theory and con- 
cludes with an appeal to the American people ‘to support us in 
our demands for a tariff for revenue only.’ 

INDIFFERENT TO WAGE CONDITIONS. 

“There is some modification of this declaration in the text of 
the plank, but as a whole the tariff plank boldly brings into 
question the whole theory of protection and makes the Demo- 
cratic fight a fight on the basis of a tariff for revenue only 
against the Republican idea of a tariff for protection and devel- 


opment of American industries, 


“The Democratic plank declares that protection does not tend 
to increase the wages of American workmen, but that those 
wages are determined by the competitive system. 

“Tf, however, the tariff tends to develop new industries and 
in that way to give employment to a greater number of men, it 
will be difficult for the Democrats to argue that the tariff does 
not increase the demand for labor, and, therefore, tend to in- 
crease the price of labor. 

INDUSTRIES ESSENTIAL TO LABOR. 


“Tf the reduction of the tariff to the point of the basis of 
revenue only would tend to eliminate any considerable number 
of American industries it would be difficult for the Democrats 
to argue that the men employed in those industries thrown out 
of work and thrown upon the labor market would not tend to 
reduce the price of labor, which is wages, through the very 
competitive system which the Democrats allude to. 
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“True enough, the greater the demand for labor the higher 
the price of labor. 

“ But the demand for labor is made through the number und 
extent of the industries requiring labor and employing labor. 
And when that demand is lessened through the elimination of 
any considerable number of those industries, then the competi- 
3 employment is increased and the price of labor is re- 

u 


For the Democrats, therefore, to make their proposition 
sound they must prove that the protective tariff does not tend 
to increase the number of industries in this country and the 
employment of labor by those industries. 

“The plank contains, however, proper criticism of President 
Taft for his veto of the farmers’ free list, the woolen schedule, 
and other reasonable and legimimate and moderate plans of 
tariff reduction proposed by the Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives under the leadership of CHAMP CLARK. 

HIGH COST OF LIVING UNIVERSAL. 


“The second plank in the Democratic platform relates to the 
high cost of living and says that the high cost of living is due 
to the high tariff laws enacted and maintained by the Repub- 
lican Party and to the trusts and commercial conspiracies fos- 
tered and encouraged by such laws. 

“ The high cost of living is not confined to the United States 
and, therefore, can not be wholly due to any strictly American 
institution, not even to the Republican Party. 

»The high cost of living is complained of in England and has 
brought about many strikes and much discontent in that coun- 


try. 
“The high cost of living is complained of in France and has 
brought about riots in that country. 
“The high cost of living is complained of in Germany and 
has bronght about discontent and disturbance in that country. 
REPUBLICAN PARTY NOT RESPONSIBLE. 


“The Republican Party of the United States does not exercise 
much influence in England or France or Germany. 

“Neither do our tariff conditions nor any other tariff con- 
ditions, because England is a free-trade country and Germany 
is a protection country. 

“The high cost of living must, therefore, be due to other and 
broader propositions than those discovered by the Democrats, 
such as assembled at Baltimore. 

“Tt must be due to universal conditions, for in every coun- 
try of the world the cost of living has increased enormously. 

“What are those universal conditions? First, the greater 
cheapness of money, the enormous production of gold, and the 
general extension of credits. These conditions have made the 
medium of exchange so much cheaper that a dollar to-day does 
not buy what 50 cents or even 25 cents would have bought a few 
years ago. 

“The dollars themselves, on account of the quantity of them, 
being less valuable, it takes many more of those dollars to buy 
the same thing than it took a few years ago. That is one of 
the main reasons for the increased cost of living. 

FARMERS PROSPER, WORKMEN SHARE. 


“Another important and universal reason for the increased 
cost of living is the better compensation given in these days to 
the producing classes for their work and for their products. 

“The greater intelligence and the greater efficiency of the 
workingmen and the farmer and other producers have enabled 
them to get a more rightful reward for their effort, a higher 
reward for labor, a greater payment for their product. 

“All intelligent citizens want the farmers to be well to do, 
yet they can not be well to do unless they are paid high prices 
for their products, and they can not be paid high prices for their 
products without compelling a high cost of living to the con- 
suming public. ‘ 

All intelligent citizens want the workingman to receive high 
wages, but the workingman can not receive high wages without 


increasing the cost of production of the articles on which he 


labors, and the cost of production of those articles can not be 
increased without increasing the high cost of living. 

“The cost of living will never be reduced in these particulars. 
Money will remain cheap, and, in all probability, become 
cheaper. Farmers will continue to be well paid for their work, 
and will become even better paid. 

WANT GOOD WAGES CONTINUED. 

“ Laborers will continue to secure higher wages, and should 
continue to secure higher wages. 

“This means that the cost of living will not be materially 
reduced, except in certain forced and unnatural cases of com- 
binations to secure unjust and unreasonable prices. i 

“Tf, then, the cost of living is not to be reduced, the remedy 
is to increase the income of the individual to enable him to meet 
the increased cost of living. 


“The evil of extortion of high prices might be overcome by 
Federal incorporation to supervise and to regulate all trusts 
and combinations and by.empowering the Government to fix the 
prices of the products of such trusts and combinations. 

“This phase of the situation the Democratic platform does 
not go into, and the other phases of the high cost of living, due 
to the greater cheapness of money and to the greater reward to 
the producing classes, the Democratic platform does not seem to 
comprehend. 

“To lay to the Republican Party the blame for the conditions 
which exist all over the world is an absurdity. 

“And to fail to have a constructive plank on one of the most 
important issues before this country and all other countries is 
an evidence of ignorance and incapacity. 

ANTITRUST “IGNORANCE AND INCAPACITY.” 

“A further evidence of ignorance and incapacity is exhibited 
in the antitrust plank, the third plank of the Democratic plat- 
form. The policy of the Democratic Party is apparently Mr. 
Taft's policy of enforced competition, the policy which proved 
so disastrous to business and so absolutely valueless to the con- 
suming public when pressed to its ultimate conclusion under the 
Taft administration. ‘ 

“The dissolution of the Oil Trust and the Tobacco Trust re- 
resulted in no benefit to the consumer whatever. 

“ It resulted only in an apparent advantage to these compauies 
and an enormous increase in the value of their securities. 

“Competition has not been restored because competition can 
not be compelled. 

“Prices have not been reduced, but, on the contrary, have been 
increased. 

“The only advantage to business, or to the community, has 
come through a certain security and stability to those business 
interests affected, and a certain confidence due to the convic- 
a that they are now conducting their combination along legal 


“Nothing, however, has been accomplished for the consuming 
public, and nothing will be accomplished until the Government 
is empowered to supervise and regulate the formation of com- 
binations and further empowered to fix prices. 

“The fundamental importance of this fact is not recognized 
or understood by the Democrats who wrote the platform at 
Baltimore, and the platform has no practical constructive policy 
in this third important issue before our country. 

FEDERAL INCORPORATION AND STATES RIGHTS. 

“The fourth plank in the Democratic platform discusses 
States rights. s 

“There has been considerable Democratic outcry about the 
invasion of States rights and very little to justify the outery. 
The rights of the States and the Federal Government are very 
clearly defined by the Constitution. 

“The Federal influence can only proceed to a certain point. 

In many cases it ought, for the benefit of the whole com- 
munity, to be able to proceed further. 

“But it will not be able to proceed further on account of the 
very definite restrictions of the Constitution. 

“To take a concrete example, there can be State incorpora- 
tion acts and Federal incorporation acts for the regulation and 
supervision of trusts. But the State incorporation acts can be 
made to apply only to combinations existing and operating 
within the State, while the Federal incorporation act can only 
apply to trusts and combinations engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 

“ Of course, all trusts and combinations engaged in interstate 
commerce should be compelled to go under the Federal incor- 
poration act for the sake of uniformity and to prevent them 
from taking advantage of the lax laws of certain States to the 
injury of the community. 

“ Still, with all the advantages of Federal incorporation, trusts 
and combinations operating merely within the State can not 
be compelled to come under such an act. 

“Therefore, obviously enough, the field and the power of 
Federal and State rights are clearly and sufficiently defined. 

DEMOCRATIC OBJECTION BASELESS. 

“The objection of the Democrats to the legitimate exercise of 
Federal powers, where they exist and are guaranteed by the 
Constitution, is a baseless one. 

“As a matter of fact, in the conduct of the business of this 
great country, the Federal Government should often have 


grenter powers than it has and can have under the Constitution. 
And in order to secure a uniformity of Inws in the different 
States as the best possible substitute for Federal laws, where 
Federal laws are not possible, the cooperation of all the States 
should be encouraged and such expedients as the congress of 
governors begun under Mr. Roosevelt’s administration should 
be continued with a view to securing that end. 
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“Tt is unfortunate that the Democratic platform did not make 
some such r@commendations as these. 

“The Democratic platform next approves of the income tax 
and popular election of Senators by the people and applauds 
those who have acted toward putting these measures in effect. 

These measures, inaugurated by the Populists, incorporated 
then into three successive Democratic platforms, and finally in- 
dorsed and enforced by the Republican administration, are mat- 
ters of universal congratulation. 

“The Democrats have done their share toward advancing 
these measures to fulfillment, and can properly take a good part 
of the credit for their success. 

It is unfortunate, however, that in this so-called progressive 
platform the only measures distinctly and definitely recom- 
mended are the measures which are already, for the most part, 
achieved. 

PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES PLANK “ WORSE THAN WORTHLESS.” 


“The next plank in the Democratic platform declares for 
presidential primaries in the election of delegates to the na- 
tional convention. 

“This plank is inadequate and unprogressive. 
than worthless, since it merely pretends to offer a solution, 
suggestion is not a solution. 

It proposes a remedy which will not remedy the conditions 
that the people object to; yet offers the stone of pretense in- 
stead of the bread of performance. 

“The uselessness of presidential primaries followed by a con- 
vention in which the delegates may defy the expressed will of 
the people has been shown by the convention at Baltimore. 

“A vast majority of delegates elected by presidential primaries 
to that convention were elected to vote for CHAMP CLARK and 
instructed to vote for CHAMP CLARK, 

“But Mr. Bryan, like many other delegates in that conven- 
tion, repudiated his instructions, denied the right of the people 
to express their choice through presidential primaries, assumed 
a superior right for himself, and not only refused to vote for 
CHAMP CLARK, but did his worst to defeat CHAMP CLARK, the 
choice of the people of his State and his district, i, 


DEFEATING THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE. 


„There will be other delegates to other conventions as dis- 
creditable as Mr. Bryan, with as little morality and as little 
sense of right and decency as Mr. Bryan. 

“Other delegates elected by presidential primaries, perhaps 
following Mr. Bryan’s leadership and citing Mr. Bryan’s ex- 
ample, will refuse to accept the instructions of their con- 
stituents, will refuse to yote according to the expressed will of 
the people in presidential primaries, and will take it upon them- 
selves to defeat the will of the people and to vote according to 
the will of the corporations expressed in a more material form. 

For a presidential primary to be effective there must be no 
convention, no delegates with so much power and so little char- 
acter as to fail to carry out the popular will. 

“The next President must be nominated by direct primaries, 
without any convention and without any delegated power to 
unscrupulous and unreliable representatives. 

“The next President must be nominated by direct primaries, 
and the man who gets the greatest number of votes according 
to the electoral yote of the State must be the nominee of the 
party. 

“When the Democratic convention failed to declare in favor 
of such a just and genuine direct primary it failed conspieu- 
ously to be progressive or even to be Democratic. 

CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS PRETENSE, 


“The next plank of the Democratic platform relates to cam- 
paign contributions. The plank pledges the Democratie Party 
to the enaciment of a law prohibiting any corporations from 
contributing to a campaign fund. The only objection to such 
laws is their inadequacy. 

“As a matter of fact, neither this proposition nor the follow- 
ing one, where any individual is prohibited from contributing 
an amount above a reasonable maximum, is of any particular 
value. 

“Tf an individual desires to contribute a large sum, he can 
always do it through various other individuals, and the bene- 
ficiaries of special legislation can always manage to return 
courtesies by liberal campaign contributions, in spite of restric- 
tions of this kind. 

“The only method of preventing corruption in elections is 
not to try to limit contributions, but actually to limit expendi- 
tures. 


It is worse 
Its 


INADEQUATE AND APPARENTLY INSINCERE. 

“What is needed is a law which will allow expenditures for 
literature, speeches, and other means of informing the people, 
which will allow expenditures for any legitimate appeal to the 


intelligence and conscience of the public, but which will not 
allow any other expenditure whatsoever and which will define 
any other expenditure as bribery and punish it as such. 

“When we have a law of that kind we shall have clean elec- 
tions. There will be no objection to spending money if it is 
spent merely for the information of the voters, but there will 
be no need for any great expenditure of money on such a basis. 

“Tf any other expenditure of money is made, the individual 
so expending it or causing it to be expended can be arrested 
and imprisoned as a briber and deprived of his seat if elected 
to office. 

“Serious nations like England, who really desire to prevent 
the use of money corruptly in politics, have such laws and naye 
destroyed corruption in politics through them. 

“The proposition in the Democratic platform is ridiculously 
inadequate and apparently insincere. 

THE SIX-YEAR TERM, 

“The next plank relates to the term of President, and favors 
a six-year term in accordance with the expressed desire of every 
trust and every criminal corporation in the United States. 

“A President elected one term without hope of reelection 
need have no consideration for the people whatever. He can 
not be punished by the people; he can not be rewarded by the 

ple. 

“There is no better Democrat than Thomas Jefferson, the 
founder of the Democratic Party, and in -discussing this ques- 
tion he said: 

ty opinion originally was that the President of the United States 
should have been elected for seven years, and be forever ineligible after- 
wards, I have since become sensible that seven years is too long to be 
irremovable, and that there should be a peaceable way of withdrawing a 
man in midway who is doing wrong. 

It is obvious that Jefferson considered the four-year term 
in the nature of a recall. It gaye the people in the midst of a 
presidential term an opportunity to approve or disapprove of 
the President’s performances up to that time. It made him sub- 
ject to the will of the people and continually mindful of the 
wishes of the people. 

UNDEMOCRATIC AND REACTIONARY. 

“This plank in the Democratic platform is worse than un- 
democratic, worse than reactionary. It removes the President 
from the control of the people and makes him more than ever 
in the control of the privileged interests. It is an absolute con- 
tradiction of the progressive plan to place the Government more 
directly in the hands of the people. 

“It is contrary to the expressed declaration of the founder of 
the Democratic Party. It is a concession to the desires of the 
special interests. It brings into strong contrast the Democratic 
policies of Jefferson and the unsound and insincere policies of 
William Jennings Bryan. 

“ Jefferson was a man of practical experience and sound com- 
mon sense, genuinely devoted to the people. 

“Bryan is an unsound theorist, without definite policy and 
without genuine concern for anything but his own advancement, 
trimming, and trading, and compromising, and evading to make 
a momentary point at the expense of a permanent policy and a 
recognized right. 

4 BACKED WATER ON THE NAYY. 

“The paragraph referring to the Navy and pledging the Dem- 
ocratic Party to a Navy adequate to the needs of the Nation 
and to the support of the principle of the Monroe doctrine is 
exceedingly important not only as a profession of Democratic 
faith, but as an evidence of Democratic sincerity. 

The question of an adequate Navy has already come before 
the Democratic House of Representatives. This Democratic 
platform, at its conclusion, says: ‘Our pledges are made to be 
kept when in office as well as relied upon during the campaign.’ 

“The Democratic Party, wholly in power in the House of 
Representatives, failed utterly to carry out its pledge in regard 
to an adequate Navy. It has, therefore, absolutely destroyed 
the confidence of the country in any of the few positive promises 
and progressive utterances of its platform. 

“The Senate reported a bill which provided for an adequate 
Navy. A good part of the Democrats in the Senate voted for 
that bill. 

REPUDIATED THEIR ONE GOOD PROMISE. 

“But the Democratic Party is not in control of the Senate. 
It is, however, in full control of the House of Representatives 
and will surely be held to account for the irresponsible and un- 
patriotic action of its majority in the House of Representatives, 
when the platform of the Democratic Party declared for an 
adequate Navy, and when the platform definitely stated ‘ Our 
pledges are made to be kept.’ 

„When, in the face of these positive utterances, the promise 
of an adequate Navy is not kept how can the intelligent citizens 
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of this country believe that any plank or promise of the Demo- 
cratic platform will be kept? 

“The Democrats themselves digged the pit into which they 
have fallen. They created the opportunity to prove their sin- 
cerity or, their utter insincerity. Their action in promptly re- 
pudiating the most meritorious plank of their platform is dis- 
credited both from party professions and from patriotism. 

MR. BRYAN’S “ UNSOUNDNESS AND INSINCERITY,” 


“The paragraph relating to railroads, express companies, 
telegraph and telephone lines is not a progressive utterance in 
any particular. 

“There is nothing of any importance advocated in that para- 
graph that is not already in operation, and nothing demanded 
par is not a dodge or a straddle or an evasion of the actual 

e. 

“This paragraph, like so many other paragraphs of the plat- 
form, is meaningless and worthless; where the opportunity oc- 
curs for a statement of progressive principles the platform 
dodges it in a cowardly manner. 

This is another evidence of Mr. Bryan’s unsoundness and in- 
sincerity. At one time he goes to the extreme length in one 
direction of Government ownership of everything, and now he 
swings to the discreditable length in the other direction of 
abandoning even the proper, practicable proposition of the Gov- 
ernment ownership of telegraphs. : 

UNSOUND ON BANKING REFORM. 

“The next plank in the platform deals with banking legisla- 
tion, and here the Democratic Party is absolutely without plan 
or policy or program. 

“It opposes the Aldrich bill, probably without actually know- 
ing what the Aldrich bill provides in its amended form. 

“ But assuming that its opposition to the Aldrich bill is genu- 
ine and sound, what plan is substituted for the Aldrich bill? 
What proposition has the Democratic Party to make to improve 
the financial conditions which are universally conceded to need 
improvement? 

“The last panic demonstrated the absolute necessity of new 
banking legislation, and yet the Democratic Party, with all its 
knowledge of past history and with all its recent experience, 
has nothing to offer in the way of a plan, has nothing to say 
except to condemn a plan which has been offered by the opposi- 
tion party. 

“The Democratic Party can not expect the people of this 
country to have confidence in it or respect for it unless it gives 
some evidence of thought and intelligence and of careful con- 
sideration and genuine intention on this and other important 
matters before the country and demanding solution, 

A FEW PASSABLE SUGGESTIONS. 

“The plank in the platform in regard to rural credit is 
proper enough, although not a very positive or definite state- 
ment of a policy. 

“The best plank in the platform is the next one, which re- 
lates to the waterways. This can be commended throughout. 

“The plank regarding the post roads is an excellent one and 
might have been made more vigorous and effective in its state- 
ment. 

“When a Democratic Member of Congress I introduced a 
bill to this effect, which did not at that time secure the sup- 
port of the Democratic minority. 

“The Democratic plank on the rights of labor is a good 
plank, and if the nominees for President and Vice President 
will adhere strictly to this plank they will do much to over- 
come the weakness of their personal labor records. 

CONSERVATION PROGRAM DISCOURAGING. 

“The Democratic plank on conservation is another discourag- 
ing evidence of the lack of true progressive principle and true 
Democratic principle of many planks in the platform. 

“This plank is composed of more or less meaningless gener- 
alities. 

“It does not declare in favor of Government ownership or 
control of the water powers, which is one of the main issues in 
the progressive conservation program of this time. 

“It is astonishing that this country and that a pretended 
progressive party of this country should lag behind all parties 
of other countries in such important and essential progressive 
matters. 

“In Canada the necessity for the Government controlling the 
water powers has already been recognized and acknowledged. 
Neither party in Canada would fail to admit and to state this 
necessity, and, as a matter of actual fact, the Canadian Govern- 
ment will no longer grant water powers to private individuals 
in outright ownership, but will only lease them or sell the 
power developed from them. à 


COWARDICE IN SPITE OF OPPORTUNITY. 


It is obvious that electric power developed by-water power 
is to be the motive power of the future, and the immediate 
future, and a pretended progressive platform which does not 
deal with this vital question is not progressive, not worthy of 
consideration by genuine progressives. 

“Again, in these conservation planks no attack is made upon 
the timber thieves and the plunder of the public domain by the 
railroads who exchanged thousands of worthless sections of 
reggie land for the most valuable timberland in the United 

tates. 

„s section of the platform exhibits the same cowardice 
which disgraces so many other sections, and which prevents the 
platform from being considered in any way an honest progres- 
sive document. 

“The plank in regard to agriculture is harmless enough and 
meaningless enough, for that matter. Such recommendations 
as it makes should properly be made, and many others that it 
does not make should properly be made. 

UTTER LACK OF CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY. 


“The plank in regard to the merchant marine shows an utter 
lack of constructive policy or constructive ability. 

“Tt declares in favor of a merchant marine without giving 
the slightest evidence of how it is to be developed or en- 
couraged. 3 1 

“Tt opposes the granting of subsidies without substituting 
any other plan. 

It does not even declare for the old Democratic policy of 
preferential duties. 

“After a few harmless and meaningless declarations about the 
civil service and law reform, the Democratic platform takes up 
the question of the Philippines, and, influenced by the small 
Americanism of William J. Bryan, suggests that the Philippines 
be abandoned. 

“Here again we have a contrast between the practical 
Democracy of Thomas Jefferson. who added the whole of the 
Louisiana territory to the area of the United States, more than 
doubling that area, and the visionary ideas and narrow views 
of William Jennings Bryan, who desires to abandon what the 
country already possesses and to limit the nation’s growth to 
the petty boundaries of his own prejudices. 

“A party with a policy of contraction abroad and reaction 
at home can not hope for the support of either progressive or 
patriotic citizens. 

SOME CREDIT DUB TO MR, TAFT. 


“Arizona and New Mexico are welcomed by the Democracy 
into the United States, and while these States were admitted 
under a Republican administration, their admission was largely 
due to the activity of the Democrats in Congress in their behalf. 

“The plank in the Democratic platform in regard to Alaska 
is an excellent one and every effort should be made to make 
its provisions speedily operative. 

“The plank in regard to the Russian treaty should in common 
justice and generosity include a compliment to President Taft 
for his splendid work in abrogating that treaty. 

“The question involved is a question which affected every 
American citizen and affected the dignity and honor of the 
Nation as a whole. The Jews might have been more inti- 
mately affected than any other class of our citizenship, but 
every citizen was affronted by the failure of Russia to recog- 
nize the passport issued by our Government to any citizen. 

“Mr, Taft may have earned the special gratitude of our 
Jewish citizens, but he has also earned to a high degree the 
approval and applause of every patriotic American citizen 
who feels that the dignity of our country should be upheld and 
the honor of our Government sustained throughout the world. 


THE “RULE OF THE PEOPLE” INSULT, 


In the plank on the parcel post and rural delivery the 
Democrats might again, in justice and genorosity, have praised 
President Taft, under whose administration the rural delivery 
and parcel post are being developed. 

“And in the plank on the Panama Canal Exposition the Demo- 
erats could properly have arisen above party lines and paid 
some compliment to the Taft administration, which did so much 
for the Panama Exposition, and to the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, which made the Panama Canal possible. 

“The platform concludes with an empty plank and hollow 
utterance relating to the rule of the people,’ which could have 
emanated only from William Jennings Bryan, and which it 
would be an insult to attribute to any other member of the 
platform committee. 

“The whole progressive program is based upon a genuine 
and sincere policy of restoring the power of government to the 
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hands of the people. Without this power of government re- 


posed in the hands of the people it is impossible for the people 
to accomplish any of the reforms which this platform or more 
genuine platforms may declare for. 

“The failure, therefore, to restore the power of government 
to the people, or to indicate means by which the power of gov- 
ernment can be restored to the people, is high treason to the 
progressive cause. 

A TRADING, TRIMMING, TRAITOROUS PRODUCTION. 


“No trading, trimming traitor ever evolved a more treason- 
able plank than the one which concludes the Democratic plat- 
form. 

“As far back as five years ago William Jennings Bryan de- 
clared in a speech in Brooklyn that the fundamental principles 
of progressive Democracy were the initiative, the referendum, 
the recall, and direct primaries, and that no Democrat could 
55 1 as a Democrat who did not believe in these prin- 

ples. 

. “And yet Mr. Bryan puts forth this professed progressive 
Democratic platform without one reference to the initiative, the 
referendum, the recall, or even direct primaries. 

“This is either contemptible cowardice or disgraceful treach- 
ery and should be branded as such. 

“Tt must be, and may be meant to be, particularly embarrass- 
ing to Dr. Wilson, who but lately became a convert to the cause 
of progressive Democracy and to the principles of the initiative, 
the referendum, the recall, and direct primaries. 


- 
CONFUSING THE NOMINEE. 


“Dr. Wilson has, however, advocated these principles with the 
ardor of a new convert and has convinced many of his sincerity. 

“How will Dr. Wilson stand on this plank in this platform? 
Will he be compelled to return to his former reactionary views, 
or will he repudiate Bryan and Bryan’s treasonable plank and 
declare boldly and bravely for direct primaries and direct legis- 
lation, the essential principles of the progressive cause? 

“This platform as a whole is no platform for a progressive 
to stand on. It is a compromise from beginning to end. It is 
a cowardly evasion in nearly every plank. It lacks courage and 
it lacks constructive policy. 

Its policy throughout is a policy of opposition, without the 
substitution of a practicable plan to any policy it opposes. 


PROGRESSIVES DEPRIVED OF ALL Horn. 


“Whether this is due to ignorance or insincerity is immate- 
rial. It deprives the progressives of all hope in the Democratic 
Party. It deprives the citizens of the country of all confidence 
In the Democratic Party. 

“A party without a popular policy will be a party without pop- 
ular support. 

“Tt is Dr. Wilson’s opportunity and Dr. Wilson’s duty to 
write a platform which will do justice to himself and to the 
Democratic Party, which will arouse the enthusiasm of all genu- 
ine Democrats and invite the support of all genuine progres- 
sives, 

“ WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST.” 


The Tariff Question. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM SULZER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 5, 1912. 


Mr. SULZER said: 

Mr. Speaker: The tariff issue will be a live question in this 
campaign. It will not down. The more the Republicans in 
Congress explain and apologize for their protection legislation 
the more apparent the hypocrisy of the proposition becomes. 
The Democrats must keep the tariff to the front. It will never 
be settled until it is settled right—and it never will be settled 
right until it is settled by the friends of the consumers. If the 
Republican Party, for political exigencies, must stand for the 
protected industries of the country, then the Democratic Party, 
for patriotic purposes, should stand for the rights of the plain 
people of the land. The tariff issue is well defined; the people 
know; and the political result of the coming contest must be 
Democratic victory. 


THE PAYNE-ALDRICH ACT INCREASES TAXES. 

The Republicans promised that they would revise the tariff 
downward; they told us that they would reduce oppressive 
taxes; but the Payne-Aldrich law does not do it. On the con- 
trary, it increases taxation and is a revision upward. That act 
convicts the Republican Party of its plutocratie copartnership 
with the criminal trusts and the tyrannical monopolies and 
demonstrates the hollowness of Republican promises when it 
comes te tariff reductions on the necessaries of life in the 
interest of the plain people of the country. The Republicans 
gave the people a solemn pledge that if they were kept in con- 
trol of the Government they would reduce these taxes in order 
to lighten the burdens of the consumers and cheapen the cost 
of living; but the Republicans have not done so. On the con- 
trary, the Payne-Aldrich Act increases the taxes on the neces- 
saries of life, and is worse in many respects than the old Ding- 
ley law. The Payne-Aldrich tariff is so bad, in fact, that it is 
repudiated everywhere by conscientious Republicans who have 
a decent regard for justice and the opinions of mankind. 

PROTECTION FOR PROTECTION INDEFENSIBLE. 


We know to-day, beyond all contention that the tariff is a 
tax, and beyond all dispute that the consumers pay the taxes. 
The most hide-bound standpatter can not successfully dispute 
this proposition. Ultimately all the burdens of protective taxa- 
tion fall upon the consumers of the country. Protection for 
protection’s sake is a system of indirect taxation, which robs 
the many for the benefit of the few—a policy which levies trib- 
ute on the masses for the classes, and does it all under the 
cloak of a discriminating and indefensible law. 

Let the wage earners think; let those living on fixed incomes 
consider; and the toilers of the land who earn their bread in 
the sweat of their face ponder on these facts. They can not 
be successfully controverted. They are as true as the polar 
star and as fixed as the granite hills. The Republican doctrine 
that protection to American industries benefits the toilers is all 
moonshine. If that were its object, the selfish beneficiaries of 
protection would whistle it down the wind, and as a political 
policy it would soon be abandoned and disappear forever. Pro- 
tection for the sake of protection is robbery—undemocratic, 
un-American, and absolutely indefensible. No party that stands 
for the best interests of all the people can support it, especially. 
where it fosters trusts, shelters monopolies, and saddles the 
great burdens of government on the farmer and the wage 
earner of the country. 

WHAT THE PEOPLE MUST PAY. 

The tax duties levied on the consumers of the country by the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law are in the nature of a surrender of 
the taxing power of the people to favored special interests 
which the Government clothes with power to levy tribute on 
the great body of our consumers. To illustrate: We import 
annually under the Payne-Aldrich tax law probably about 
$500,000,000 worth of highly protected products which will pay, 
an average rate of duty of at least 50 per cent, while the do- 
mestic producer, by reason of the restrictive duties of the law, 
raises to the duty line the selling price of more than $10,000,- 
000,000 worth of like domestic products yearly to the consumers 
of this country. In other words, the Payne-Aldrich tax law not 
only imposes high duties upon $500,000,000 of imports, but in 
practical effect permits a few thousand protected manufacturers 
in the United States to make 95,000,000 consumers pay them a 
tribute every year of $5,000,000,000 in the enhanced price of 
their goods. France hastened the Revolution by exempting her 
nobles in the eighteenth century from taxation, while the peas- 
ants and the middle classes defrayed the expenses of govern- 
ment. The Republicans go further, and delegate to a few thou- 
sand favored manufacturers the exclusive privilege of prac- 
tically taxing for their own benefit every consumer in our 
land. What an injustice! 

THE PAYNE-ALDRICH LAW UNJUST. 

The Payne-Aldrich law is unjust in its discriminations against 
the toilers; it is unfair in its impositions on the producers; and 
it is unconscionable in its tyrannical exactions on the consumers 
of the country. The Democratic Party is opposed to the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff law. It is an imposition on the people. It isa 
mockery and a sham. It is the highest protection measure ever 
placed on our statute books. It increases the taxes on almost 
every necessary of life. It saddles additional burdens on the 
oppressed taxpayers of the land beyond the calculation of the 
human intellect, It is against the people and for the monopolies. 
It protects idle wealth and heaps high the burdens of govern- 
ment on the poor man’s breakfast table. 

TAX WEALTH, NOT POVERTY. 

The Payne-Aldrich tax law discriminates against the many 
for the benefit of the few and violates every principle of 
equality and of justice and of democracy. It is a revision of 
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the tariff upward and not downward. It repudiates the plat- 
form of the Republican Party, refutes the promises of the 
Republican leaders, and laughs at the professions of President 
Taft in the last campaign. It is a protection measure from end 
to end. No monopoly in the country opposed it. No stand- 
patter repudiated it. The measure was quite satisfactory to 
every “interest” but the interest of the plain people, who 
must pay all the taxes in the long run. It is a law to tax 
poverty and not wealth, and as an equitable tariff measure it is 
the saddest disappointment of the century. 
THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY OPPOSED TO PAYNE-ALDRICH LAW. 

The Democratic Party is opposed to the Payne-Aldrich Tariff 
Act. It is opposed to Republican discriminations in favor of the 
few and against the rights of the many. ‘These discriminations 
must cease. Wealth as well as brawn must be taxed and pay 
its just share of the burdens of the Government. Our party 
favors true reform in tariff taxation—a revision that will do 
substantial justice to all interests concerned and not rob the 
many for the benefit of the few by saddling all the burdens of 
government on the poor man's back. The selfishness of the 
beneficiaries of protection and the arrogance of the men who 
have waxed fat during the past quarter of a century through 
these unjust discriminations of Republican tariff policies were 
never better illustrated than in the Payne-Aldrich law. 

PROTECTION NO BENEFIT TO LABOR. 

When we demand an equitable revision of unjust tariff dis- 
criminations the Republican standpatters contend that they are 
ull in the interest of labor; that this exorbitant protection is 
for the benefit of the wage earner; but every intelligent man 
in the country knows the absurdity of the proposition. Protec- 
tion for the sake of protection does not materially benefit labor. 
Labor comes in free from every country on earth except China 
and Japan, and successfully competes here with the skilled labor 
of the world. Labor receives no protection. ‘Tariff taxation 
has nothing to do with the price of labor. Capital is not chari- 
table. Capital buys labor, like everything else, as cheaply as it 
can. Wages are regulated by the inexorable law of suppiy and 
demand. Whenever you find two employers looking for one 
workman, wages will be high, and whenever you find two work- 
men looking for one employer wages will- be low. When the 
demand is greater than the supply wages go up, and when the 
supply is greater than the demand wages go down. ‘Tariff taxes 
have little or nothing to do with the price of labor. In all 
prosperous communities labor is sought and not turned aside. 

FRIEND OF THE WORKINGMAN. 

I am now, always have been, and always will be, the friend of 
the workingman; my record for 18 years in this House testi- 
fies to the fact. The American wage earner is the greatest 
producer of real wealth in all our country. He is the best 
artisan and the best mechanic on earth. Of course, he gets 
more wages than the foreign workman. And he should, because 
he can do more work and better work and in less time than the 
foreigner, and it costs the American Workman at least twice as 
much to live here as it does the foreign workman to live in 
other countries. On an average during the past 10 years the 
cost of living in the United States has increased 49 per cent, and 
wages have remained, with few exceptions, about the same. The 
American wage earner pays twice as much for the necessaries 
of life as the foreign wage earner. In the end he can not save 
much. If the American workman is a little better off than the 


foreign workman, he has no one to thank but himself, no agency, 


to praise for his improved condition but his loyal brothers in the 
trades-unions of the country, which have done more than all 
other things combined to promote his progress, protect his inter- 
ests, and benefit his welfare. 

THE INCREASING COST OF LIVING. 

For more than 10 years the increasing cost of living, mount- 
ing higher and higher each succeeding year, has been the most 
immediate, the most pressing, and the most universally observed 
fact about economic conditions in this country. During all this 
period, while wages have remained practically the same and 
the cost of the necessaries of life have grown more and more 
oppressive, the promise has been held out by the Republicans 
that when they got around to tariff revision something would 
be done to remedy these inequitable conditions. But what was 
the result? The mockery of the Payne-Aldrich law—making 
matters worse instead of better. 

THE PEOPLE TIRED OF REPUBLICAN PROMISES. 

Ever since 1896 the average man has been gradually losing 
his hold on the means of physical existence. ‘The political party 
in power all this time can not escape responsibility for these 
conditions. The people no longer trust Republican promises. 
They no longer blindly believe in the efficacy of Republican 
policies. They have lost confidence in the willingness of in- 
vested capital to divide up on an equitable basis with produc- 


tive labor. Sad experience has taught them better. The tre- 
mendous development of the trusts; the annual multiplication 
of multimillionaires; the heaping up of what has been so 
aptly called “swollen fortunes”; the systematic overcapital- 
ization of all kinds of enterprises; the consolidation of manage- 
ment and the centralization of ownership; the stationary fixity 
of the wage of toil; the advancing of prices, in too many cases 
out of all reason, of the necessaries of life—all these things 
have caused a widespread distrust of Republican doctrines and 
the philanthropic assertations of the greedy beneficiaries of 
Republican protection. A continuance of these evils is a men- 
ace to our civilization. It is the duty of Democracy to remedy 
them, and the Democratic Party welcomes the opportunity. 
WHY THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IS DOOMED TO DEFEAT. 

The Republican Party has failed to meet the just expectations 
of the people, and in the coming campaign is doomed to defeat. 
It has refused to respond to the earnest demands of the over- 
burdened consumers of the country. It has sneered at the sin- 
cere appeals of the taxpayers. It has scorned the patriotic 
petitions of the toilers. It has legislated for the few and 
against the many. It has stood pat” for high protection and 
failed to reduce the exorbitant tariff taxes. It has studiously 
avoided, wherever possible, the ratification of the inconie-tax 
amendment to the Constitution, so that idle wealth as well as 
honest toil shall bear its just share of the burdens of govern- 
ment. It has ignored every effort to pass an honest law to aid 
the American merchant marine. It has failed to carry out its 
promises to the people; and, take it all in all, it has spent more 
of the taxpayers’ money and given the people less to show for 
it than any other political party in all the history of our ex- 
istence. 

WHAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY STANDS FOR. 

The Republican Party to-day stands for tariff taxation that 
makes living a struggle for existence; for ship subsidies that 
rob the many for the benefit of the few; for economic heresies 
that paralyze industrial freedom; for centralization in govern- 
ment that destroys the sovereignty of the States; for political 
usurpations that subvert the Constitution; for reckless extraya- 
gance little less than criminal; for political policies that create 
monopoly and enslave the masses; for special legislation that 
tramples under foot the rights of man; and for a restrictive 
military government in our insular possessions that violates 
the basic principle of the Declaration of Independence, 

DEMOCRATIC SUCCESS ASSURED. 

The success of Democracy is assured. The Republican Party 
has failed to redeem its promises; it has disappointed the peo- 
ple; it has been weighed in the balance and found wanting; its 
tenure of official life is short; on every issue of political impor- 
tance before the people to-day it is in the minority. The stars 
in their courses are fighting for Democracy. ‘The record is 
against the Republican Party—the people are with Democracy— 
and all we have to do from now on is to act wisely, use ordinary 
political sagacity, and the Democratic Party will sweep the 
country in the coming election. 

THE ISSUES WITH DEMOCRACY. 

The issues are now with Democracy. The political pendulum 
is swinging toward the party of Jefferson. The finger on the 
dial plate of political destiny points to the Sage of Monticello. 
As Hamiltonism wanes and passes in the shadow, the heroic 
figure of the founder of our party looms larger and larger on 
the horizon of the hour. The Republicans have failed to make 
good. They promised much, but did little. They said they 
would revise the tariff taxes downward to lessen the burdens of 
toil and reduce the cost of the necessaries of life. They revised 
the tariff upward and increased the cost of living to a lament- 
able degree. They said the tariff must be reformed by its 
“friends,” and it was reformed with such a vengeance that 
the people want to annihilate these “friends.” They said the 
ultimate consumer was a myth; but every election held since the 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act went into effect demonstrates that the 
ultimate consumer is a reality and tired of being humbugged. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks by inserting in the Recorp some data regard- 
ing Democratic clubs and young men in politics. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

PATRIOTISM—TO A YOUNG MAN ABOUT TO CAST HIS FIRST VOTE. 
(By the Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis.) 
Text: “ Quit you like men. Be strong.” 


On W f November 5, over 1,000,000 young men will go to the 
polls and: cast their first vote for their country’s weal or woe. For this 


great army of youth the day will be a high and its memory will 


da 
make a golden påge iù their book of life. Unfortunately the polling 
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Missouri ; Col. James Hamilton Lewis, of Illinois ; ex-Congressman Lentz, 
of Ohio; ex-Congressman Lafe Pence; and other distinguished Demo- 
crats from all parts of the country—are: 

Hon. William C, Liller, president, Albuquerque, N. 
Worth Kern, United States Senator, first vice presiden apolis, 
Ind.; ex-Gov. Joseph W. Folk, second vice president, St. Louis, 1 
Hon. HOKE SMITH, United States Senator, third vice presiden 


Mex. i Hon. JoHN 


lanta, Ga.; Hon. F ick B. Lynch, fourth vice president, St. ul, 
1 1 Capt- Frank S. Clark, general treasurer, 71 Lombard Building, 
ndiana 


Ind.; Hon. Robert J. Beatty, general secretary, 604 Union 
National Bank Buliding, Harry B. Darling, 
„ sergeant at 


manager press bureau, 
arms, St. Louis, Mo. 
NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC LEAGUE OF CLUBS. 
General headquarters, suite 116 Colfax Building, aera gprs Ind. 
0. 


: 
Gov. John €. Shafroth, Colorado; Gov. Thomas R. Marshall, Indiana; 
8 Kentucky ; Gov. William C. McDonald, New 

akota ; Gov. Judson Harmon, Ohio; 
. Blanchard, Louisiana; ex-Gov. David R. Francis, 
Missouri ; ex-Gov. A. E. Spriggs, Montana; ex-Gov. Ashton C. Shallen- 
berger, Nebraska; ex-Goy. Robert B. Glenn, North Carolina: ex-Gov. 
James II. Higgins, Rhode Island; ex-Goy. William A. McCorkle, West 
ares ex-Goy. John E. Osborne, Wyoming; Hon. OBIDIAH GARDNER, 
United States Senator, Maine; Hon. Francis G. NEWLANDS, United 
States Senator, Nevada; Hon. CHARLES A. CULBERSON, United States 
Senator, Texas; Hon. Robert S. Hudspeth, New Jersey; Hon. JOHN E. 
RAKER, Member of Congress, California; Hon, WILLIAM SULZER, Mem- 
ber of Congress, New York; Hon. James Hamilton Lewis, Illinois; Hon. 
George II. Hodges, Kansas; Hon. John J. Lentz, Ohio; Hon. Charles G. 
Helfner, Washington; Hon. James II. Caldwell, Pennsylvania; Hon. 
Granville Jones, South Dakota; Hon. John W. Shea, New York; Hon. 
Whitfield Tuck, Massachusetts. 

These men are among the ablest and most influential men in our 
party. They take an earnest interest in its welfare and are always 
ready and willing to assist by counsel or otherwise in successfully carry- 
cy py the league's program, 

n April 13, 1911, the league held a Jeffersonian banquet at In- 
dianapolis, Ind. The large banquet hall—the largest in the city—was 
filled to overflowing and hundreds were turned away. This Dauguet is 
conceded to have been one of the largest and most harmonious mo- 
cratic Porn held in years and admitted to have done more to 
ag about harmony and unity in the party than any other agency. 

The league is not organized. for the papon of either advocating or 


0 lug any Democrat before he shall have been chosen by the con- 
stituted” bodies or of furthering the interests of any man, or set of men, 


Columbus, Ohio; Hon. 


porte, Ind.; Col. John I. 


before being indorsed by the party, but for the attainment and preserva- 
tion of un the upbuilding of the party, and the promotion of its 
principles. or is it intended that any club or the Teague of Clubs 


shall usurp the functions of the several State, county, or district com- 
mittees, but rather work in harmony and cooperation with them. 

I speak advisedly when I say that the National Democratic League 
of Clubs is one of the most potent factors in arousing the young men 
of the country and stimulating them to greater activity by arousing 
public interest in national affairs. ‘Through the league's activities the 
young men of the country have been organized and enlisted under the 

nner of Democracy, so that within 60 days nearly 2,000,000 young 
men can be relied upon to render efficient service. This army of young 
men can not be ignored or overlooked. Altogether, these young men 
have been quietly, but . f taun on a group of activities of 
the highest usefulness to the pas y. They have been earnest in advocat- 
ing higher standards and ective in suggesting ways and means for 
ge Ai ps of conditions. 

"he National Democratic League of Clubs aims— 

A To wei loyal Democrats of young men who are about to cast their 
rst votes; 

To explain clearly to the foreign-born voters the practical helpfulness 
and patriotic purposes of the Democratic Party and to enlist the new- 
made citizen in its ranks, thus making them good Democrats and there- 
fore better Americans ; 

To confirm in the wavering an inclination toward Democracy and to 
make a habit of party fealty ; 

To preach early and late, day in and day out, the politics of Jeffer- 
son and Jackson; and 

To enlist voters regardless of previous party affiliations in the cause 
of Democracy by every honorable means. 

These are the purposes and ambitions of the National Democratic 
23 of Clubs and the various affiliated State leagues or federations 
of Democratic clubs, and to become the vote-getting auxiliary of the 
Democratic Party Is its practical aim. 

Unquestionably the Longue of Democratic Clubs represents a field 
for most useful effort in the present campaign in cooperation with the 
Democratic national committee and the executive committees of the 
various States. We need the young men of the country. We need all 
of them. They can do great work. Or work in every State gives 
an impetus and awakens interest in the man on the outside. Organiza- 
tion is what is necessary to give effect to effort. There is not the 
slightest necessity for their work to conflict with that of the national 
organizations. his movement should be oe and supported by 
every Democrat who wishes to see our party win this year. 

We must meet the forces of corruption and intimidation in politics 
this year by thorough organization. A Democratic campaign club or 
society should be organ in every city, town, village, and precinct in 


the United States. 

Democrats, and all who are in sympathy with the principles of the 
Democratic Party as set forth in the ltimore platform, are earnestly 
urged to join Democratic clubs, or, when none exist. to assist in organ- 
izing them. This work of uniting the forces of law and liberty and the 
perpetuity of American institutions into one great systema civic 
army should be carried on simultaneously in every part of the country 
and without agg: t 7 

No patriotic citizen can ignore the attacks which are being made 
upon the very foundation of our present form of government. 

This year every citizen should be a politician. Clubs and societies 
should at once communicate th the “Secre , National Demo- 
cratic League of Clubs, Indianapo! Ind.,” so that the united member- 
ship may work systematically in defense of the Republic as the fathers 


made it. 

Well-organized clubs are most potent forces in practical politics— 
powerful and legitimate forces that should be N without delay 
— o the 9 extent — 5 3 os ation-in the im- 

n e agains e co ‘orces of organized greed, 
Entrenched privilege, and lawlessness. k 


It costs a club nothing to be enrolled as a member of the Na- 
tional Democratic League of Nien Paes by so doing it will enjo 
advantages that it might not oth secure. be —— 
to all clubs or societies upon the application of the president or secre- 
tary of such organization. There are no dues, fees, or charges of any 
kind attendant upon membership in the league, and no possible inter- 
ference with local independence and method in cam work, 

Ex-Gov. Newton C. Blanchard (and late justice of supreme court), 


“The National Democratic League of Clubs should receive the un- 
qualified indorsement and approval of all Democrats. Democratic 
victory in 1912 will come as the result of o izations such as that 
of the league of clubs and the work they will do.” 

Hon. Granville Jones, South Dakota: 

“There is nothing that appeals to me, in a political way, more than 
this o effort to band together the Democrats of the Nation, 
especially the young — for organized work. There never was a 
time when men knew so little or cared so little for the fundamental 

rinciples on which this Government was founded. For 40 years we 
ave running on a theory of government exactly contrary to that 
held by all great statesmen of all parties in the Nation. Under this 
theory the vast resources of our coun are being rapidly garnered into 
the hands of a few men, comparatively, who are the favorites of na- 
tional e Whatever may be our theory of equal rights, as a 
matter of fact the day of equal opportunities is passing. If the your; 
men of America could be led to understand that the continuation 1 
the present system would close every avenue of distinction to the 
young man without means it would rally the youth of the country 
under the banners of Democracy. ‘Therefore, the work undertaken by 
the National League of Democratic Clubs is of far-reaching importance 
and certain to redound to the welfare of the party.” 

Gov. John F. Shafroth, Colorado: 

* I appreciate to the fullest measure the , beneficial, and effective 
work the National Democratic League of Cluos has done and is doing. 
The zealous, unselfish, and disinterested support and cooperation of the 
men who compose it means more for the party than almost any other 
kind of support Our party is truly fortunate at this time in havin, 
able and loyal Democrats to work for it in the spirit that the Nationa 
Democratic League has shown from time to time in the past. 

“ Nothing is more essential to party success than unity of effort and 
action, and no agency is more conducive to bring about this condition 
than the Democratic club organization. 


the cam- 
men into the Democratic fold. It 


o 
ron. William 8 Bryan: 

I believe in the club. The club is a democratic institution. Back 
in the days of Jefferson the political club was employed as a means of 


Drvpegsting police! truths. 
9 ere nothing that increases a man's interest in the parys. 
success more than the work that he himself does. When a man joins 
a club and enrolis himself as a worker his own enthusiasm is increased. 
The consciousness that he is serving the party is in itself a stimulus to 
greater service. Then, too, the club gives a unity of purpose and of 
action. When men meet together in the clubroom and exchange views 
they are not only better informed upon the questions which are being 
discussed, but they concentrate their efforts and work more effectively. 

“The most valuable contribution that a Democrat makes to his party 
is in the service that he renders by cooperation with other Democrats, 
The larger the clubs the better the impression made; the larger the 
club the greater the amount of work done; the larger the club the 
more enthusiasm. 

“And 1 am satisfled that if the Democrats will join these clubs and, 
having joined, will help circulate literature, help raise the campaign 
fund, help get out the vote, and help to secure the count of the vote 
the members will be so pleased with what they have done, so satisfied 
with their work, that when the 4th of March comes they will feel that 
ey are justified in going to Washington to see the consummation of 

r 


tic e of Clubs, In recent campaigns 
there has been lack of organization in the Democratic Party and unity 
of organization in Republican ranks.” 

Hon. Melville E. Ingalls, Ohio: 

“ Club organizations make unity of purpose, strengthen the party, and 
deserve unqualified support. I desire to cooperate with every consist- 
ent effort to bring success to the party.” 

Hon. WILLIAM SULZER, Member of Congress, tenth New York district; 

“The Democratic clubs of the country do much good. Through their 
agency our principles and policies are ssed and made known to 
the ponis: Success to the young men in the Democratic club moye- 
ment.” 

Gov. Jarvis’s stirring letter to the young men of North Carolina: 

Ex-Gov. Thomas J. Jarvis, of North Carolina, called the grand old 
Roman,” thrilled the hearts of thousands of young men throughout 
his State when he sounded the “call to arms” and addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the young men of North Carolina: 

“I have associated much with the young people, and to this fact I 
attribute much of the continued active, 1 ul, happy life I lead. 

Because of these thin I do not feel that I am olating the rules 
of propriety in these wo of advice and encouragement to the young 
men of my State. 

“T can not and do not advise you to become politicians and seekers 
after office, but I do insist that you owe a duty to your State and to 
society that you can only discharge by an active participation in public 


affairs. = 
But how shall you discharge these public duties? 
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lace, xou should 
and public service and insist that those who seek the favors of the 


‘or you to ally yoursel 
which seek control of the Government. Which shall it 

“The principles of the Republican Party as a national rty are 
fundamentally wrong. It teaches that the power to levy taxes and 
collect revenues for the support of the Government carries with it the 
power to distribute the burdens of supporting the Government un- 
equally. Under the guise of 8 certain industries the Govern- 
ment may make laws to enrich one class of men at the expense of 
another class. Democracy says that the burdens and blessings of 
government should be distributed on all alike. Republicanism says 
not so; but that these burdens and blessings should distributed ac- 
cording to the sweet will of the few who dictate the making of the laws. 

“It is the privilege and the duty of the young men to stand with 
the party which stands for equality of opportunity in the race of life. 


I warn you inst the seductive eppes! that Is sometimes addressed to 
you to join is or that party on the plea that It may offer personal 
advantage. Public service and human welfare are the considerations 


that ought to weigh with a high-minded manhood 


When the young men come to form their ms affiliations in this 
State, not one should have the slightest difficulty makin selec- 
tion between the Democratic and Republican Parties. The Democratic 
rary has ever stood for high ideals and has wrought magnificent 
results. The Republican Party has stood for low ideals, and when it 
bee ven power has by 5 wreck and rafn in its wake and shame 
ani ate. 


Isgrace upon the 
1 e a worker in the Democratic Party in the days just pre- 
ceding the war, and I saw its victories and achievements then. I 
assisted in its reorganization after the war, and I have worked with 
it and for it ever since. I have seen it down in defeat twice during 
these long years from 1865 to 1910, and, oh, what dark and damnable 
pages were written in my State's history during these two Republican 
administrations. There can not be one among you who would not wie 
out those blots upon the fair name of our dear old State if you could. 
That can not be done, but I will tell you what you can do. You can 
waite with the party that has twice leemed the State from unworthy 
rule. 

“I have seen the Democratic Party take chargo of the government 
of the State when she y prostrate under Republican oppression, when 
her people were poor and almost aopa when the schoolhouses were 
closed and the teacher was silent, when ruin and despair seem to brood 
over the land. And under Democratic rule I have seen dark clouds 


away and hope reyiye. I have seen the schoolhouses opened and 
e teacher abroad in the land. I have seen oon government take the 
place of bad government and law and order hold sway everywhere. I have 


seen poverty give way to p A and the mourning of the people 
turned into joy. I have seen the State rise from the wreck and ruin 
wrought by Republican misrule and take her place under Democratic 
rule among the foremost States in this great Union of States. 

“It is into the ranks of this great and glorious party whose records 
are so full of magnificent achievement that I invite my dear you 
friends to come and share with us in labors and triumphs in upbuild- 
ing in the State.” 7 


CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws ron DEMOCRATIC CLUBS. 


The following short form of constitution and by-laws is respectful 
submitted for the use of clubs: * 5 
ARTICLE 1. 

. The name of this organization shall be (name of organization). 
ARTICLE 2. 
The objects and purposes for which this organization is formed are: 
The members of this organization, believing that in the fundamental 
principles of the Democratic Party is found the true basis for the only 
practical and just rules and policies under which a free people can suc- 
cessfully maintain self government, and realizing the necessity for 
organized efforts among those who desire the success of Democratic 
rinciples, haye associated themselves together for the purpose, in the 
ope and under the belief that the great army of voters who are in 
sympathy with Democratic oe and policies, if thoroughly or- 


gan will insure a weg tok y of votes for the Democratic P „ and 
so believing, desire to enlist as volunteers in the army of true moc- 
racy and contribute to the election of Wilson and Marshall. 
ARTICLE 8. 
SecTION 1. (Officers of clubs may be d ted as “ chairman,” re- 


corder," etc., as the club. may anaa e elective officers of this 
organization shall consist of a president, two (or more) vice presiden 

a 9 pote at arms, a marshal, a secretary, an assistant secretary, an 
a asurer. f 
. BEC. 2. The duties which usually devolve on like officers in other 
SE ey ip 4 shall be those of the officers of this organization. 

EC, 3. The term of office shall be one year and vacancies shall be 
filled by election of a member after two weeks’ public notice of time 
and place of such election being given. 

Sud. 4. The president is authorized to appoint all committees; such 
appointments, however, shall be ratified by a majority of the members 
present and voting at a regular meeting of the organization, 

Sec. 5. The president shall be ex officio a member of all committees, 
and the vice presidents, secretary, and treasurer shall also be members 
ex officio of the executive committee. ? 

Sec. 6. The tonong nameg committees shall be appointed: 
An executive committee. 4 
finance committee. 
membership committee. 
headquarters committee, 
speakers committee, 
marching club committee. 
music and decoration committee. 
transportation committee. 
registration and polling committee, 

ress committee. 
A first yoters’ committee. 
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oS. ARTICLE 4. 

Sretron 1. The regular meetings of this organization shall be held 
at Mearns time and place of meeting) at least once each week during 
campaigns. F 

SEC. 2. The president is authorized to call special meetings when- 
ever occasion requires. In the absence of the president and vice presi- 
dents, or in case of their refusal to act, the executive committee is au- 


thorized to call s I . meetings. 

Src. 3. (Each club will determine the numbers of members that shall 
constitute a quorum.) members present at any regular or 
special meeting shall constitute a quorum to transact business. 

ARTICLE 5. 

SECTION 1. arn 2 voter who is known to be a Democrat and 
in eibi wi e objects and purposes of this organization shall 
be a 


membership. 

EC. 2. In order to become a member of this 

plicant for membership must sign the membership R 

Sec. 3. Each member shall be entitled to vote on all questions which 
come before the club at any regular or special meeting and a majority 
vote shall be necessary to sustain or defeat any proposed measure, ex 
cept amendments to the rules of this organization. 

EC. 4. The rules or laws of this ization may be amended at 
any regular meeting, on a vote of two-thirds of members present and 
voting, notice of such proposed amendment first having been given by 
the secre not less than two weeks prior thereto by notice of the 
Same being posted at the headquarters of the club. 


PLAN OF CAMPAIGN TO BE CONDUCTED BY DEMOCRATIC CLUBS. 


The campaign committee of the National Democratic League of Clubs 
submits the accompanying program of 1 work as suggested to 
the various clubs of the league, and hopes that so far as possible 
the plan will be carried out by all the clubs, in order that there may 
be harmony and unity of effort. The committee realizes, however, that 
owing to the different character and circumstances of different clubs 
a certain amount of venture in the effort to be undertaken will be 
necessary. Clubs should endeavor to work in harmony at all times 
with the regular party organizations in order that there may be no 
conflict in campaign work but unity of effort and cooperation all along 
the line. The local situation and the character, strength, and active- 
ness of the local Democratic organization must also determine the work 
of each club. Where the local organization is strong, efficient, and 
reliable, the club will naturally not 2 the ordinary machinery 
of campaign work, and will seek to find the most important field for 
successful effort, which the regular organization is not Likely to un- 
dertake. Where, however, the regular organization is weak and the 
club is strong, as is the case in many places, it is earnestly hoped that 
the club w 9 the work of the regular organization by 
thorough and cient attention to the minute details of campaign 
work. In all cases it would seem that effort might be made to secure 
a complete poll of all voters, to find out and influence doubtful voters, 

articularly those independent yoters who might not be easily in- 
Buenced appeal of the regular organization, and to see that these 
voters find their way to the polls on election day—that is, provided 
the effort made previous to election day is thought to have produced 
an attitude of d favorable to the Democratic ticket. 

The program of work then takes into consideration the condition and 
character of our individual clubs, the political situation with which 
the club must deal, and the condition and character of other local 
organizations. 


OUTLINE OF PROPOSED WORK FOR CLUBS AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL 
DEMOCRATIC LEAGUE OF CLUBS. 


First. Each club will certainly appoint a ä committee, com- 
posed, as far as possible, of those who have had campaign experience 
and who are able and willing to give a certain amount of work during 
the campon. 

Second. Such campaign committee will be divided into suhcommittees 
in accordance with the work to be undertaken by the club. Among 
others, the following committees will naturally be appointed: Press 
and literature, finance, ìl of registration, first voters, canvass, 
watchers, ornagy workers. 

Where the time which members can give is limited, it will be found 
necessary to subdivide the work, even at the cost of some deficiency, in 
order that the whole field of effort may be covered. 

Where, however, a club is so fortunate as to secure a few capable 
workers who can give considerable time during the campaign the 
duties of two or more of the committees suggested will doubtless be 
combined under one committee. 

To economize and further promote efficiency a small executive com- 
mittee of the 8 committee may wisely be organized, which 
shall be in touch with all the subcommittees of the campaign com- 
mittee. If the subcommittees are large it will probably be found de- 
sirable either to organize subcommittees of these committees with more 
or less general power to act, or to place such power in the hands of the 
chairman of such subcommittees. 

Without su ting in detail the work of the different committees, 
since the detall sufficiently indicates the general character of their 
work, the committee ventures to offer suggestions relating to the work 
of one or two of the pro committees. 8 

To the committee on 5 and literature your committee urges cau- 
tion in the publication of special campaign documents, e believe that 
money is often wasted on literature which is either not used or pro- 
duces no effect. In the desire to form new and original documents the 
time of such committees is too often taken in the Preparation of docu- 
ments and the discussion of their contents, with the result that little 
time is aren to their distribution. 

We believe that from now on the committee on press and literature 
should regard as its greatest responsibility the placing of well-selected 
literature in the hands of voters likely to read the documents distrib- 
uted. One good document, carefully and thoroughly distributed, is 
worth half a dozen documents which some ambitious writer may think 
will have a peculiar influence over the local situation. 

Let it constantly be borne in mind that our appeal is to the intelli- 
gence and broad-minded interest of the people in their State and 
country’s welfare. r 

WATCHERS, FIRST VOTERS AND WORKERS’ COMMITTEES. 

„It should be constantly borne in mind that while the distribution o 
Uterature and enthusiastic ocratic meetings, add by able an 
earnest speakers, are valuable contributions to a successful campaign, 
by far the most important work 1s the reaching of the individual voter 


organization the ap- 
rolf 
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who will not attend oe meetings and is not likely to read our 
88 literature. ther thi being equal, the party which makes 

most thorough canvass of yoters Sr apan e workers will certainly 
win, and the contribution which the clubs of the league can make to the 
efficiency of this work, while it may be weak in ostentation, is of the 
greatest value, 

The campaign committee, therefore, urgently recommends that the 
committee of each individual club, having each a canvass of voters, 
should be composed of experienced, energetic workers, yaa =e 7 cod 

W 


and able to give time to the canvass, and we further 
p K 1 be made to 


work may be undertaken by each club, direct effort s 
reach voters in their homes. 
The recommendations of the committee are therefore as follows: 
First. Organization of appropriate campaign committees. 
ti 2 pecial attention to new voters and to the poll or registra- 
on of voters. 
Third. The reaching of as many independent voters as ible, and 
the placing in their hands of carefully selected campaign li ture as a 
supplement of earnest personal appea 


Woodrow Wilson. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT S. BURLESON, 


OF TEXAS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 5, 1912. 


Mr. BURLESON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In pursuance of the authority given by the 
House, I submit for printing in the Recorp the speech of Judge 
John W. Wescott, of Camden, N. J., nominating Gov. Woodrow 
Wilson for President of the United States before the Demo- 
cratic national convention which assembled at Baltimore, Md., 
on June 25, 1912; also the seconding speeches of the Hon. 
Tuomas P. Gore, of Oklahoma, and the Hon. A. MITCHELL 
PALMER, of Pennsylvania. 

When the State of New Jersey had been reached on the call 
of States by the secretary of the convention, Mr. John W. 
Wescott, of New Jersey, rose. 

The PERMANENT CHAIRMAN (Senator-elect OLLIE M. JAMES). 
Gentlemen of the convention, I now present Judge Wescott, of 
New Jersey. 


NOMINATING Sprecu or Mr. Jonn W. WESCOTT, OF NEW JERSEY. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, New Jersey, once bound, but 
by the moral energy and intellectual greatness of a single soul 
now free, comes to this historic convention, in the glory of her 
emancipation, to participate in your deliberations, aid in formu- 
lating your judgment, and assist in executing your decrees. 
The New Jersey delegation is in no sense empowered to exer- 
cise the attributes of proprietorship. On the wreck and ruin 
of a bipartisan machine a master hand has erected an ideal 
Commonwealth in less than two years. [Applause.] New 
Jersey is free. Therefore, the New Jersey delegation is com- 
missioned to represent the great cause. of Democracy and to 
offer as its militant and triumphant. leader a scholar, not a 
charlatan; a statesman, not a doctrinaire; a profound lawyer, not 
a splitter of legal hairs; a political economist, not an egotistical 
theorist; a practical politician, who constructs, modifies, re- 
strains without disturbance or destruction; a resistless debater 
and consummate master of statement, not a mere phrase- 
maker; a humanitarian, not a defamer of characters and lives; 
a man whose mind is at once cosmopolitan and composite of all 
America; a gentleman of unpretentious habits, with the fear of 
God in his heart and the love of mankind exhibited in every 
act of his life. [Applause.] Above all, a public servant who 
has been tried to the uttermost and never found wanting—peer- 
less, matchless, unconquerable in the performance of his duty; 
the ultimate Democrat, the genius of liberty, and the very in- 
carnation of progress. [Applause.] 

New J has reasons for her course. Let us not be de- 
ceived in the essentials of the premises upon which this con- 
yention will build, if it builds successfully. Campaigns of 
villification, corruption, and false pretense have lost their use- 
fulness. The evolution of national energy is toward a more 
intelligent morality in politics and in all other relations. [Ap- 
plause.] The line of cleavage is between those who treat poli- 
tics as a game and those who regard it as the serious business 
of government. The realignment of political parties will be 
on this principle. The situation admits of no dispute and no 
compromise. The temper and purpose of the American people 
will tolerate no other view.. The indifference of the American 
public to its politics has disappeared. Any platform and any 
candidate on that platform not fully responsive to this vast 


social, political, and economical behest will go down to igno- 
minious defeat at the polls. [Applause.] Platforms are too 
often mere historic rubbish heaps of broken promises. Candi- 
dates are too often the unfortunate creatures of arrangements 
and calculations. Exigencies, conditions, national needs and 
necessities make better platforms and produce greater leaders 
than does the exercise of proprietorship. [Applause.] Hence 
it is that a disregard of the premises will bring our dreams 
crashing in ruins next November. 

Again, the eternal conflict between equal opportunity and 
special privilege is upon us. Our fathers wrote the issue of 
that struggle in our Constitution. They declared all men to 
be free and equal. In a single century that principle developed 
the North American Continent, leavened the world with its 
beneficence, inspired all nations with hope, and made the 
United States the asylum of all mankind. [Applause.] Yet 
America at this very hour presents the most stupendous con- 
tradiction in history—a people politically free, while economi- 
cally bound by the most gigantic monopolies of all time, and 
burdened with a system of taxation which exploits millions 
to enrich a few. We have preserved the forms of freedom, but 
are fast losing its substance. 

The evils of this condition are felt in a thousand ways 
throughout the land. Therefore it is that America is awake. 
Therefore it is that a mistake in our premises will be fatal. 
Therefore it is that the situation, the national exigency, the 
crisis, call for the right man. Therefore it is that a silent and 
resistless revolution demands our patriotic and best judgment. 
Individuals are as nothing, and personal ambitions are worse 
than nothing. Impersonality should be the majesty of this con- 
vention. If the chosen candidate fails in any sense or in any 
degree fully and completely to meet the call of the Nation, he is 
doomed to defeat. [Applause.] 

Men are known by what they say and do. Men are known by 
those who hate them and those who oppose them. [Applause.] 
Many years ago the great executive of New Jersey said: “No 
man is great who thinks himself so, and no man is good who 
does not strive to secure the happiness and comfort of others.” 
Applause. This is the secret of his life. This is, in the last 
analysis, the explanation of his power. Later, in his memorable 
effort to retain his high scholarship and simple democracy in 
Princeton University, he declared: The great voice of America 
does not come from seats of learning. It comes in a mur- 
mur from the hills and woods and the farms and factories and 
the mills, rolling on and gaining volume until it comes to us 
from the homes of common men. Do these murmurs echo in 
the corridors of our uniyersities? I have not heard them.” A 
clarion call to the spirit that now moves America. Still later he 
shouted: “I will not cry peace so long as social injustice and 
political wrong exist in the State of New Jersey.” [Applause.] 
Here is the very soul of the silent revolution now solidifying 
sentiment and purpose in our common country. 

The deeds of this moral and intellectual giant are known to 
all men. They accord not with the shams and pretenses of dis- 
eased and disorganized politics, but make national harmony 
with the millions of patriotis determined to correct wrongs of 
plutocracy and reestablish the maxims of American liberty in 
all their regnant beauty and practical effectiveness. [Applause.] 
New Jersey loves her governor not for the enemies he has made 
but for what he is. All evil is his enemy. He is the enemy of 
all evil. The influences opposing him have demonstrated his 
availability and fitmess on the one hand and exposed the un- 
availability and unfitness of certain others on the other hand. 
The infiuence that has opposed him blights and blasts any cause 
and any person it espouses. That influence has appealed to 
the sordid, the low, and the criminal. That influence fattens 
and gorges itself on ignorance and avarice. Any man that 
accept the aid of that influence would be more fortunate had a 
millstone been tied about his neck and he had been cast into the 
depths of the sea. [Applause.] New Jersey believes that the 
opposition to her governor, such as it has been and such as it is, 
necessitates and secures his triumph. 

Similar necessities; causes, and motives impel all men simi- 
larly the world over. The same necessities, causes, and motives 
which draw, as by omnipotence, all New Jersey about this great 
and good man are identically the same necessities, causes, and 
motives that are in resistless motion in every State in the 
Union. [Applause.] Its solidarity can not be disintegrated. 
False argument falls broken against it. A revolution of intelli- 
gent and patriotic millions is the expression of these same 
necessities, causes, and motives. Therefore, New Jersey argues 
that her distinguished governor is the only candidate who can 
not only make Democratic success a certainty, but secure the 
electoral vote of almost every State in the Union. [Applause.] 
New Jersey herself will indorse his nomination by a majority 
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of 100,000 of her liberated citizens. What New Jersey will do 
every debatable State in the Union will do. [Applause.] We 
are building, not for a day, or even a generation, but for all 
time. Let not the belief that any candidate may succeed rob 
us of sound judgment. What would it profit the Democratic 
rty to win now, only to be cast out four years hence? The 
8 party is commissioned to carry on a great construc- 
tive program, having for its end a complete restoration of the 
doctrine of equal rights and equal opportunity—without injury 
or wrong to anyone. Providence has given us, in the exalted 
character of New Jersey’s executive, the mental and moral 
equipment to accomplish this reincarnation of Democracy. 

New Jersey believes that there is an omniscience in national 
instinct. This instinct centers in her governor. He is that in- 
stinct. [Applause.] How can his power in eyery State be 
explained? He has been in political life less than two years. 
He has had no organization of the usual sort; only a practical 
ideal, the reestablishment of equal opportunity. [Applause.] 
The logic of events points to him. The imperial voice of pa- 
triotism calls to him. Not his deeds alone, not his immortal 
words alone, not his simple personality alone, not his incom- 
parable powers alone, not his devotion to truth and principle 
alone, but all combined, compel national faith and confidence in 
him. [Applause.] Every crisis evolves its master. Time and 
circumstance have evolved the immortal governor of New Jersey. 
The North, the South, the East, and the West unite in him. 
Deep calls to deep; height calls to height. 

From peak to peak, the rattling clouds among, 

Leaps the live thunder. Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue 

And Jura answers tbrough her misty shrouds 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud. 

The lightning flash of his genius has cleared the atmosphere. 
We know where we are. The thunder of his sincerity is shak- 
ing the very foundations of wrong and corruption. [Applause.] 

This convention stands between ninety millions of people and 
a thousand monopolies. It stands between ninety millions of 
people who need a free and fair opportunity and a thousand 
trusts that have special privileges. The great issue is to re- 
store to the people equal opportunity, at the same time to com- 
pel monopolies and trusts to proceed upon the same principle. 
This issue can not be solved by a platform. Thousands of plat- 
forms will not solve it. The man on the platform alone can 
solve it. If he has the moral force, and personal courage, and 
mental ability, he will solve it because 90,000,000 of confid- 
ing men, women, and children stand behind him. [Applause.] 
Such is the meaning of the appearance of the governor of New 
Jersey at this time in the history of the Nation. [Applause.] 
From the roar and struggle and strife preceding this convention 
and now involving it, there arises in majesty one character, un- 
sullied and unsoiled. He has made but one compact. That 
compact was with his conscience. He has made but one agree- 
ment. That agreement was with his country and his God. 
[Applause.] He is under but one obligation. That obligation is 
to the eternal principle of truth and right. It requires no 
sophistry to explain either his position or his character. He 
stands in the eternal light of truth, a brave, fearless, patriotic 
soul. [Applause.] If Providence could spare us a Washington 
to lay deep in the granite of human need the foundations of 
the United States; if Providence could spare us a Jefferson to 
give form and vitality to the most splendid democracy the sun 
ever shone upon; if Providence could spare us a Lincoln te unite 
these States in impregnable unity and brotherhood, New Jer- 
sey appeals to the patriotism and good sense of this conyention 
to give to the country the services of the distinguished gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, that the doors of opportunity may again 
be opened wide to every man, woman, and child under the Stars 
and Stripes, so that, to use his own matchless phrase, “ their 
energies may be released intelligently that peace, justice, and 
prosperity may reign.” [Applause.] 

New Jersey appreciates her deliverance. New Jersey appre- 
ciates the great constructive results of her governor's efforts 
during the past two years, but New Jersey appreciates more 
than that the honor which she now has, through her freely 
chosen representatives sitting before me, of placing before this 
convention as a candidate for the presidency of the United 
States the seer and philosopher of Princeton, the Princeton 
schoolmaster, Woodrow Wilson. [Applause.] 


The secretary resumed the calling of the roll, and Oklahoma 
was called. 

Mr. Tuomas P. Gore, of Oklahoma, rose. 

THE PERMANENT CHAIRMAN. Gentleman of the convention, I 
now present Senator Gonk, of Oklahoma. [Applause.] 

SPEECH OF THOMAS P. GORE. 

Mr. Tuomas P. Gore, of Oklahoma: Gentlemen of the con- 

vention, I have too much respect for this great Democratic 


convention to levy a high tax upon your patience at this un- 
seemly hour. I speak in behalf of a portion of the Oklahoma 
delegation. The Democracy is as united as one man in desiring 
the election of a Democratic President. The Democracy is as 
united as one man in desiring the nomination of a man who is 
able tọ win and who is worthy to win. We have a splendid 
array of talent and of statesmanship from which to make our 
selection. We differ temporarily in our choice between these 
distinguished and deserving Democrats, but our differences are 
only transient. They are as fleeting as the clouds, as evanescent 
as the mists of the morning. When the morrow comes, the 
Democracy will be not only united but will be unanimous in 
support of the choice of this convention. [Applause.] 

But more important than the candidate is the cause which he 
represents. More important than the President himself are the 
principles for which he stands and which he would enforce. 
We must, my fellow Democrats, nominate for the presidency a 
man who embodies the very spirit of Jeffersonian Democracy, 
one who believes in the divine right of the people to govern 
themselves, one who is opposed to the existing system of tariffs 
and trusts, which enables one set of men to get something for 
nothing, while obliging other men to part with something for 
nothing. We must nominate a man who, in the great struggle 
between the privileged classes upon the one hand and the un- 
privileged masses upon the other, stands for equal and exact 
justice to all and favoritism to none; one who believes that 
the supreme object of human government is to secure justice 
among men; one.who believes that unto every man should be 
rendered his due, who will see to it that the high and the 
mighty get their dues, nothing more; who will see to it that the 
poor and the humble get their dues, nothing less. 

We must nominate a man who knows that— 


Through the ages one 5 purpose runs 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 


But it is not-sufficient to nominate a man who deserves to 


win. We have done that twice, thrice, four times in the recent 
history of this Republic, and yet we have failed. We must 
nominate a candidate in whom ability unites with availability. 
Let us concede that these distinguished Democrats all possess 
the requisite ability. The only point for us then to consider and 
determine is their respective availability. 

My fellow Democrats, availability consists of two elements, 
the capacity of the candidate to poll the full strength of his 
own party and his capacity to win votes from the opposing 
party. We ought to nominate a candidate who can secure the 
entire Democratic vote of the Nation, for we can not afford to 
trade Democratic votes even for Republican votes. We must 
have boot when it comes to bargaining of that description. 

But admit that all the candidates can poll the full Demo- 
cratic vote in the United States. That still is not sufficient. 
During the last four campaigns we have had the best prin- 
ciples, we have had the best platforms, we have had the best 
cause, we have had the best candidates, we have had every- 
thing that we needed, excepting only votes, and, I might add, 
campaign funds. [Applause.] 

The candidate whose nomination I shall second I believe 
equally with any other can secure the united vote of a united 
Democracy, and I believe more than any other candidate per- 
haps can secure the independent vote of the Republic, that vast 
section of independent voters who occupy the borderland be- 
tween the Democratic and the Republican Parties, and who have 
elected our Presidents in the past and will elect them in the 
future. The candidate whose nomination I second can, I be- 
lieve, more than any other, best secure the disaffected Republican 
votes in the United States; and, blessed be God, there are many 
disaffected Republicans in the United States to-day, and I trust 
that the Lord will increase their tribe. [Applause.] 

During the last three and one-half years President Taft has 
been as busy as a bee carrying out the policies of Theodore 
Roosevelt on a stretcher. [Laughter.] Why do I say that 
the candidate whose nomination I second can secure the dis- 
affected Republican independent voters? I say it because he 
has secured their votes. In the State of New Jersey he con- 
verted a Republican majority of more than 82,000 into a Demo- 
cratic majority of more than 41,000. [Applause.] When I hear 
Republican Senators say that they will support Wilson against 
Taft I am persuaded of his availability. When I hear Repub- 
lican Senators saying that Republican States will go for Wilson 
by 30,000 over Taft, I am convinced of his availability. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

My fellow Democrats, I want this country to go Democratic 
from the eastern to the western sea. I want Maine to go Demo- 
cratic, I want Massachusetts to go Democratic, I want Michigan 
and Minnesota to go Democratic, I want the Dakotas, Montana, 
Idaho, and Washington to go Democratic. I want Colorado, 
Illinois, Iowa, and Pennsylvania to go Democratic. [Applause.] 
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If you will nominate Woodrow Wilson there will be only six 
safe Republican States in the United States of America. [Ap- 
plause.] The rest will either be Democratic or doubtful. 

My fellow Democrats, I am looking deeper into the future 
than the pending contest. Ruin and disintegration have been 
the fate of every conservative party in the history of this Re 
public. The Federalist Party was overwhelmed by the rising 
tide of Jeffersonian Democracy. Jefferson deliberately planned 
the execution of the Federalist Party. The Whig Party was en- 
gulfed by the rising tide of progress and of liberalism in the 
United States. The proud, imperious Republican Party, whose 
word but yesterday might have stood against the world, now 
lies so poor that none will do it reverence. The proud, arrogant, 
and omnipotent Republican Party is to-day stranded, broken 
between the rock of Taft standpatism on the one hand and the 
whirlpool of Rooseveltian radicalism on the other. There must 
be and there will be a progressive party in the United States. 
Shall that party be the Democratic Party or shall it be the 
Roosevelt Party? Either the Democracy or the Roosevelt Party 
will be the progressive party of the Nation. Which shall it be? 
This convention must answer that question whether it would 
answer it or not. You can not escape the answer. If we adopt 
a progressive platform and nominate a candidate who is neither 
a reactionary upon the one hand nor a reyolutionary upon the 
other, 2 candidate who opposes the conservatism which means 
stagnation, as he opposes the radicalism which means convul- 
sion, one who will not embrace the new on account of its novelty 
nor reject the old on account of its antiquity ; one who embodies 
and typifies that spirit of progress which has led the race from 
the cave dweller unto the summit of modern civilization. If 
we meet our duty we can fulfill our destiny. 

It is not for me to suggest, but it is for you to consider if 
you will; If to the distracted and tormented Republican Party 
we desire to present a united and triumphant Democracy, con- 
ceding the splendid record represented here by all the candi- 
dates, then nominate Wilson for the Presidency; nominate one 
of the other candidates for the Vice Presidency, and advance 
another to the Speakership of the House. That is for you to 
determine. The Democracy is united, and united it is trium- 
phant. 

Nominate for the Presidency, my fellow Democrats, a man 
who is devoted to the right against the wrong, who is devoted to 
justice against Injustice, who is devoted to liberty against 
slavery, who is devoted to man as against mammon, who is 
devoted to good government as against the grafter and his 
graft. Nominate for the Presidency of the United States this 
day a man who will consecrate the highest talents with which 
the Lord God Almighty has endowed him to the service and glory 
of this the grandest Republic that ever stood upon “this bank 
and shoal of time.” 

Such a man I tender to you in Gov. Woodrow Wilson of the 
State of New Jersey. [Applause.] 


The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll, and the State 
of Peunsylvania was called. - 

The PERMANENT CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen of the convention, I 
present Congressman PALMER, of Pennsylvania. 

Spot OF A. MITCHELL PALMER, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the convention, I rise to 
second the nomination of Woodrow Wilson. Born in the Old 
Dominion, whose proudest boast proclaims her the mother of 
Presidents, reared to manhood in the Empire State of the 
South, trained in the science of government in this border city, 
where four Democratic Presidents have been named, he brought 
the Democracy of his early environments and education to the 
attainment of truer American ideals for a great institution of 
learning in the North and the accomplishment of real govern- 
ment of the people in the most sorely despoiled Commonwealth 
upon this continent. 

The State of Pennsylvania, long pillaged by the blighting 
hand of privilege and now shamefully prowbeaten in the name 
of reform, emerging from the dark hour which surely precedes 
the dawn, turns with hope and eonfidenee to the rising sun, 
where the “scholar in polities” has lighted up the whole hori- 
zon. We adopt Woodrow Wilson as our own, and with him to 
lead, Pennsylvania can and will be redeemed. [Applause.] ` 

Pennsylvania's appeal should not be measured by results in 
the throttled past, but by the assurance of the open future. 
Without hope of reward or expectation of victory, a half mil- 
lion men in that State have remained true to the historic 
principles of the Democratic Party, and now with the organiza- 
tion rapan to the people’s will and in full sympathy with 
the p ve sentiment of the State, it becomes no mere 
figure of speech to voice the prophecy that Pennsylvania will 
resume her early place among Democratic States. [Applause.} 


But I shall make my appeal not alone in the name of the 
progressive Democracy of the State for which I speak, but in 
the name also of the young men everywhere, whose ideals, pur- 
poses, and accomplishments in every State will parallel those 
of the young men of Pennsylvania who have recently shown 
their tremendous power in effecting clean politics and honest 
government. 

The most significant condition in present day American poli- 
tics is the tendency of the rising generation of men to blaze a 
new trail for political action in the future. 

Let no man deceive himself as to the meaning of the move- 
ment which swept like the torrent of a tidal wave across the 
country in the fall of 1910 and maintained its height practically 
unshaken in the elections of 1911. It was no partisan victory 
in the old fashioned sense. Let no great leader of any party 
or faction lay the flattering unction to his soul that then the 
country responded with loud resounding voice to his appeal for 
the enforcement of the ancient principles of either of the great 
political parties. 

The fact is—and the old men may as well accept it for the 
young men know it—that the political party of yesterday is not 
the party to-day. [Applause.] We are asking for a leader 
whose promise and performance will appeal to the rising gen- 
eration of American men who are now changing the political 
alignment of American citizenship. The destiny of the country 
is in the hands of the young men of the land, who have come 
upon the stage of action since the great problems of to-day have 
beckoned for solution to the men of clean minds and strong 
hearts v o have a higher regard for the welfare and prosperity 
of their children than they have for the political dogma of their 
fathers. [Applause.] 

These young men of independent thought and action are being 
told by many party leaders that the principles laid down before 
the present day problems arose to challenge the judgment of 
statesmen are the unbending and absolute test to measure the 
remedies for ailments of which men of 50 years ago never 
dreamed, and which, because human like ourselves, they could 
not foresee. They are being told there is no such thing as a new 
Republicanism or a new Democracy, and that the two great 
parties are planted in the soil tilled by our fathers after deep 
thought and strenuous labor, and that it is political heresy to 
preach the doctrine of a new, an up-to-date, a twentieth century 
political creed. [Applause.] 

But every sign points to the fact that the young men of the 
country are persisting in that heresy. They hold more lightly 
every year the tie which binds them to any party which will 
not accommodate itself to new conditions. They would leave, 
without compunction, any political organization when once they 
are convinced that its leaders are so hidebound to the faith of 
the fathers that they are blind to the significance of the battle 
now being waged on every side by rising men with new ideas, 
and deaf to the present demand for better conditions in politics 
and truer performance in government. They would be faithful 
to the ideals of the fathers, but they do not shrink from that 
elastic interpretation of party principles which permits the 
solution of to-day’s problems without regard for yesterday's 
conditions, 

A veneration for ancient landmarks which is too devout, 2 
respect for the work of dead men which is too holy, will blind 
the party to the crying needs of a living present and an im- 
perishable future. History is a teacher, not a master. Yester- 
day is gone, to-day is only an opportunity to prepare for the 
morrow, which is crowding on its heels That statesman will 
be the greatest leader of his time of whom it can be truest said 
by the rising generation of men, “His mind is in the past, but 
his hand is on the present, and his eye is on the future.” 
[Applause.] 

The young men in both the great parties, whose habits of 
thought have not been stunted by blind adherence to party 
names, or powers of speech silenced by the loud noise of party 
shibboleths, are looking for an instrument to work their will. 
They will eventually, but certainly, go into that political organi- 
zation which measures up with the truest fidelity to the gigantic 
task of bringing order out of the chaos which has resulted in 
the business world from disobedience to the law of the land. 
They will make themselves a mighty power to demand just 
distribution of the benefits of government instead of the favorit- 
ism which has resulted from law-made prosperity for a privi- 
leged class at the expense of a heavily burdened people. They 


will tie themselves only to that party which gives the best 
promise to bring home closer to the people all the operations of 
government by a stricter regulation of business affairs and a 
closer surveillance of political activities. [Applause.] 

They will no lenger tolerate either the bipartisan political 
machine, long reigning in many States, or its natural out- 
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growth, the partnership between political and business organiza- 
tions, now powerful in Executive Chamber, in the Senate, and 
on the bench. 

In their search for a leader of the new thought in the old 
Democracy, the young men have turned to Wilson. [Applause.] 
We choose him for what he is and for what he is not. We 
follow him because of what he stands for as well as what he 
stands against. We believe in him because his performance has 
squared with his promise to the last inch of the specifications. 

He yoices the aspirations of the young men who seek the 
ideals of the twentieth century Democracy, but he promises 
fulfillment of their hopes with methods tested by time. He is 
a conservative on the move. He stands for radical measures to 
be accomplished in a conservatiye and orderly fashion. He 
appeals to independent men, but attracts most quickly those in 
the front ranks of advanced thought. He carries no flaming 
torch of discontent and makes no appeal to passion or prejudice. 
He holds aloft the steady lamp of knowledge and makes his 
appeal to the reason and intellect of patriotic men. [Applause.] 

The easy line of least resistance has never been his pathway. 
As a public servant, he has accepted the people's verdict, always 
treading the straight line from judgment to execution. 

When he denied to the “board of guardians” of New Jersey 
the right to rule the State, he gave his bond for the faithful 
conservation of the people's rights when called to higher place. 
When he refused, as the party's chosen leader, to permit a self- 
named boss to betray the people’s will, he entered security that 
under him no act of party dishonor will ever soil the record of 
a Democratic administration. When he made his own political 
path more difficult by breaking the friendship of years to pre- 
vent the grip of Wall Street from tightening upon him, he 
measured up to the supreme test of unselfish devotion to the 
publie interest, 

Give us such a leader, standing upon the platform of progress 
which he personifies, and all the power of presidential patron- 
age, plutocracy, and political piracy will be of no avail to defeat 
your cause. [Applause.] 


Roosevelt's Confession of Faith. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. W. LAFFERTY,: 


OF OREGON, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 7, 1912. 


Mr. LAFFERTY said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the right given me to extend my remarks 
in the Recoxp, I desire to incorporate as a part of my remarks 
the speech of Theodore Roosevelt, delivered before the national 
convention of the Progressive Party at Chicago, August 6, 1912, 
and at the same time to announce that I shall take great pleas- 
ure in casting my vote for Roosevelt and Johnson at the com- 
ing election. 

As I view it, our laws have not kept pace with the evolution 
of our Republic, and the present demand for progressive meas- 
ures is well founded. 

God never intended that any man should slave his life away, 
receiving only the most meager living in return. The wooded 
hills, the rivers, the mountains, and the rolling surf invite all 
mankind te a reasonable period of rest and recreation each year. 
And our very natures remind us that in our youth, and in the 
prime of life, we should lay by a competency for old age. Any 
righteous system of Government will permit of all these things 
to every man who works. 

In the beginning every man pursued the game, and gathered 
the fruit to sustain himself and his dependents. And in the 
early days of our own country each family was practically in- 
dependent of the rest of the world. In those days few laws 
were needed. But as our numbers have increased and com- 
merce has come to be controlled by gigantic corporations 
licensed by law to exercise that privilege, laws are absolutely 
necessary to protect individuals from the selfish greed of these 
combinations, 

The Government and the States have the inherent right to 
say to those who have thus been permitted in their corporate 
capacities to deal with our people that they shall not work 
men, women, or children more than eight hours a day, that they 


shall not exact of the public for their wares or services more 


than a reasonable profit, and that they shall pay the reasonable 
yalue of the services of those whom they employ. 

Without such restraint it is easy to see that any great combi- 
nation can charge the public just such prices as it sees fit to 
charge; that it can work our people just such hours as it sees 
fit to work them; and that it can pay them just such wages as 
it sees fit to pay. 

Special privilege to-day is unregulated and unrestrained. It 
is willing to spend millions to elect legislators and Congressmen 
who will permit it to continue in the future as in the past. 
But if it shall be permitted to continue without just regulation, 
it will make paupers of our people, except those who are sub- 
stantial stockholders in special-privilege corporations. 

It is outrageous that our lawmakers have so long delayed the 
passage of laws fer the protection of our people. The reason 
is not hard to find. They have in most instances been put in 
office by the interests, and they feared to serve the public lest 
the interests should defeat them at the next election. 

The Roosevelt platform is ten times more progressive than the 
Baltimore platform, but it is none too progressive to mect the 
demauds of the publie for a square deal. I agree heartily with 
eyery utterance contained in the subjoined speech of Mr, Roose- 
velt. He could have made his speech even stronger without 
being in the least revolutionary or radical. I do not regard a 
plain demand for the observance of common honesty as radical- 
ism, socialism, or anarchy. It is only denominated as such by 
those who wish to continue to exercise an unfair advantage over 
the public. 

I favor the following laws, which, though simple and easily 
understood, would completely remedy the situation in this coun- 
try, in my opinion, namely: Physical valuations and the fixing 
of rates accordingly; a limitation upon the maximum prices of 
commodities when controlled by a monopoly; an income tax; 
an inheritance tax; a parcel express; asset currency; a manda- 
tory eight-hour law; and a minimum-wage law. The minimum- 
wage and maximum-rate and price laws could be enforced 
through State and Federal commissions similar to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The enlightened State of Massachusetts already has a mini- 
mum-wage law, and California has an 8-hour-a-day and 48-hour- 
a-week law for women. Several of the States already have 
public-service commissions with full power to fix the rates and 
prices of public-utility corporations, and every State ought to 
have such a commission. And the Nation should have a similar 
commission to regulate the rates and prices of monopolies doing 
an interstate business. - 

Mr. Rooseyelt promises such control. Neither Mr. Taft nor 
Mr. Wilson are willing to go that far. They promise to restore 
competition by bringing prosecutions under the antitrust law, 
and say that then we will need no control of prices. Those of 
us who believe that governmental control of natural monopolies 
is necessary naturally oppose the program of Messrs. Taft and 
Wilson to limit the activities of the Government to the bringing 
of a few tedious lawsuits. 

All agree that the rates and prices of natural monopolies like 
railroads, express, telegraph, telephone, electric light, gas and 
street railway companies ought to be controlled by law. Yet 
this has not been done in many instances up to this time. I 
favor taking such action in all such cases and without delay.“ 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has not fixed any basic 
rates, because it is powerless to say what would be reasonable 
until Congress shall give it the power to make physical valua- 
tions. It has asked Congress for this power in its last three 
annual reports and Congress has failed to confer the power. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission now only fixes a rate 
where, by comparison with the rate on some other commodity, 
the rate is deemed too high or too low. It is powerless to deal 
with the question with any degree of efficiency. Many people 
do not know this is the case. Many persons are resting under 
the false impression that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
now has full power in fixing rates. 

We Progressives also favor conferring the power on State 
and governmental commissions to fix maximum prices of com- 
modities when found to be controlled by a monopoly. By this 
we do not mean to abandon the antitrust law. We favor 
enforcement of the antitrust statutes to the end that no com- 
binations shall be formed in restraint of trade, and we favor 
making it a felony to form such a combination. We favor 
maintaining fair competition and restoring competition wher- 
ever it can be done by the strict enforcement of the antitrust 
law. But it will be years, at least, before competition will be 
fully restored in many industrial lines—the steel business, for 
example—and meantime we favor giving to the Government an 
additional weapon with which to protect the people, to wit, the 
power to fix maximum prices in certain cases of monopoly. 
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We would not relinquish any rights that the Government now 
has. We would simply confer the price-fixing power as a 
cumulative remedy. At least these are my views on the subject. 

Mr. Roosevelt has referred to his Chicago speech as his “ con- 
fession of faith.” It is, in my opinion, the greatest political 
speech ever delivered in this country. It is as follows: 

ROOSEVELT’S CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

To you, men and women who have come here to this great 
city of this great State formally to launch a new party, a party 
of the people of the whole Union, the National Progressive 
Party, I extend my hearty greeting. You are taking a bold 
and a greatly needed step for the service of our beloyed country. 
The old parties are husks, with no real soul within either, di- 
vided on artificial lines, boss ridden and privilege controlled, 
each a jumble of incongruous elements, and neither daring to 
speak out wisely and fearlessly what should be said on the vital 
issues of the day. 

This new movement is a movement of truth, sincerity, and 
wisdom, a movement which proposes to put at the service of all 
our people the collective power of the people, through their 
governmental agencies, alike in the Nation and in the several 
States. 

We propose boldly to face the real and great questions of the 
day, and not skillfully to evade them as do the old parties. We 
propose to raise aloft a standard to which all honest men can 
repair, and under which all can fight, no matter what their past 
political differences, if they are content to face the future and 
no longer to dwell among the dead issues of the past. 

We propose to put forth a platform which shall not be a plat- 
form of the ordinary and insincere kind, but shall be a contract 
with the people; and, if the people accept this contract by put- 
ting us in power, we shall hold ourselves under honorable ob- 
ligation to fulfill every promise it contains as loyally as if it 
were actually enforceable under the penalties of the law. 

NO HOPE FOR THE OLD PARTY MACHINES. 


The prime need to-day is to face the fact that we are now in 
the midst of a great economic evolution. There is urgent neces- 
sity of applying both common sense and the highest ethical 
standard to this movement for better economic conditions among 
the mass of our people if we are to make it one of healthy 
evolution and not one of revolution. It is, from the stand- 
point of our country, wicked as well as foolish longer to refuse 
to face the real issues of the day. 

Only by so facing them can we go forward; and to do this we 
must break up the old party organizations and obliterate the 
old cleavage lines on the dead issues inherited from 50 years 


ago. i 

Our fight is a fundamental fight against both of the old cor- 
rupt party machines, for both are under the dominion of the 
plunder league of the professional politicians, who are con- 
trolled and sustained by the great beneficiaries of privilege and 
reaction. How close is the alliance between the two machines 
is shown by the attitude of that portion of those northeastern 
newspapers, including the majority of the great dailies in all 
the northeastern cities—Boston, Buffalo, Springfield, Hartford, 
Philadelphia, and, above all, New York—which are controlled 
by or representative of the interests which, in popular phrase, 
are conveniently grouped together as the Wall Street interests. 

The large majority of these papers supported Judge Parker 
for the Presidency in 1904; almost unanimously they supported 
Mr. Taft for the Republican nomination this year; the large 
majority are now supporting Prof. Wilson for the election. 
Some of them still prefer Mr. Taft to Mr. Wilson, but all make 
either Mr. Taft or Mr. Wilson their first choice; and one of the 
ludicrous features of the campaign is that those papers support- 
ing Prof. Wilson show the most jealous partisanship for Mr. 
Taft whenever they think his interests are jeopardized by the 
Progressive movement—that, for instance, any electors will obey 
the will of the majority of the Republican voters at the pri- 
maries, and vote for me instead of obeying the will of the 
‘Messrs. Barnes-Penrose-Guggenheim combination by voting for 
Mr. Taft. 

INTERESTS OPPOSE NEW PARTY. 

No better proof can be given than this of the fact that the 
fundamental concern of the privileged interests is to beat the 
new party. Some of them would rather beat it with Mr. Wilson; 
others would rather beat it with Mr. Taft; but the difference 
between Mr. Wilson and Mr. Taft they consider as trivial, as 
a mere matter of personal preference. Their real fight is for 
either as against the Progressives. They represent the allied 
reactionaries of the country, and they are against the new party 
because to their unerring vision it is evident that the real 
danger to privilege comes from the new party, and from the new 
party alone. 


The men who presided over the Baltimore and the Chicago 
conventions, and the great bosses who controlled the two con- 
vyentions—Mr. Roor and Mr. Parker, Mr. Barnes and Mr. 
Murphy, Mr. Penrose and Mr. Taggart, Mr. GUGGENHEIM and 
Mr. Sullivan—differ from one another, of course, on certain 
points. But these are the differences which one corporation 
lawyer has with another corporation lawyer when acting for 
different corporations. They come together at once as against a 
common enemy when the dominion of both is threatened by the 
supremacy of the people of the United States, now aroused to 
the need of a national alignment on the vital economic issues of 
this generation. 

Neither the Republican nor the Democratic platform contains 
the slightest promise of approaching the great problems of 
to-day either with understanding or good faith; and yet never 
was there greater need in this Nation than now of understand- 
ing, and of action taken in good faith, on the part of the men 
and the organizations shaping our governmental policy. 

Moreover, our needs are such that there should be coherent 
action among those responsible for the conduct of national af- 
fairs and those responsible for the conduct of State affairs, 
because our aim should be the same in both State and Nation— 
that is, to use the Government as an efficient agency for the 
practical betterment of social and economic conditions through- 
out this land. 1 

There are other important things to be done, but this is the 
most important thing. It is preposterous to leave such a moye- 
ment in the hands of men who have broken their promises as 
have the present heads of the Republican organization—not of 
the Republican voters, for they in no shape represent the rank 
and file of Republican voters. 

These men, by their deeds, give the lie to their words. There 
is no health in them, and they can not be trusted. 

But the Democratic Party is just as little to be trusted. The 
Underwood-Fitzgerald combination in the House of Representa- 
tives has shown that it can not safely be trusted to maintaiu 
the interests of this country abroad or to represent the in- 
terests of the plain people at home. - 

The control of the various State bosses in the State organiza- 
tions has been strengthened by the action at Baltimore; and 
scant, indeed, would be the use of exchanging the whips of 
Messrs. Barnes, PENROSE, and GUGGENHEIM for the scorpions 
of Messrs. Murphy, Taggart, and Sullivan. Finally, the Demo- 
cratic platform not only shows an utter failure to understand 
either present conditions or the means of making these condi- 
tions better, but also a reckless willingness to try to attract 
various sections of the electorate by making mutually incom- 
patible promises which there is not the slightest intention of 
redeeming, and which, if redeemed, would result in sheer ruin. 
Farseeing patriots should turn scornfully from men who seek 
power on a platform which with exquisite nicety combines silly 
inability to understand the national needs and dishonest in- 
sincerity in promising conflicting and impossible remedies. 

If this country is really to go forward along the path of social 
and economic justice, there must be a new party of nation-wide 
and nonsectional principles; a party where the titular national 
chiefs and the real State leaders shall be in genuine accord; 
a party in whose counsels the people shall be supreme; a party 
that shall represent in the Nation and the several States alike 
the same cause—the cause of human rights and of govern- 
mental efficiency. 

At present both the old parties are controlled by professional 
politicians in the interests of the privileged classes, and ap- 
parently each has set up as its ideal of business and political 
development a government by financial despotism, tempered by 
make-believe political assassination. } 

Democrat and Republican alike, they represent government 
of the needy many by professional politicians in the interests of 
the rich few. This is class government, and class government 
of a peculiarly unwholesome kind. 

RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE TO RULE. 


It seems to me, therefore, that the time is ripe, and overripe, 
for a genuine progressive movement. Nation-wide and justice- 
loving, sprung from and responsible to the people themselves, 
and sundered by a great gulf from both of the old party organ- 
izations, while representing all that is best in the hopes, beliefs, 
and aspirations of the plain people, who make up the immense 
majority of the rank and file of both the old parties. 

The first essential in the Progressive program is the right 
of the people to rule. But a few months ago our opponents were 
assuring us with insincere clamor that it was absurd for us 
to talk about desiring that the people should rule, because, as 
a matter of fact, the people actually do rule. Since that time 


the actions of the Chicago convention, and to an only less de- 
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gree of the Baltimore convention, have shown in striking fash- 
ion how little the people do rule under our present conditions. 
We should provide by national law for Presidential primaries. 
We should provide for the election of United States Senators 
by popular vote. We should provide for a short ballot; nothing 
makes it harder for the people to control their public servants 
than to force them to vote for so many officials that they can 
not really keep track of any one of them, so that each becomes 
indistinguishable in the crowd around him. 

There must be stringent and efficient corrupt-practices acts, 
applying to the primaries as well as the elections; and there 
should be publicity of campaign contributions during the cam- 
paign. We should provide throughout this Union for giving the 
people in every State the real right to rule themselves and really 
and not nominally to control their public servants and their 
agencies for doing the public business, an incident of this being 
giving the people the right themselves to do this publie business 
if they find it impossible to get what they desire through the 
existing agencies, 

NO COMMUNITY HAS RIGHT TO DICTATD. 


I do not attempt to dogmatize as to the machinery by which 
this end should be achieved. In each community it must be 
shaped so as to correspond not merely with the needs but with 
the customs and ways of thought of that community, and no 
community has a right to dictate to any other in this matter. 

But wherever representative government has in actual fact 
become nonrepresentative there the people should secure to them- 
selves the initiative, the referendum, and the recall, doing it in 
such fashion as to make it evident that they do not intend to 
use these instrumentalities wantonly or frequently, but to hold 
them ready for use in order to correct the misdeeds or failures 
of the public servants when it has become evident that these 
misdeeds and failures can not be corrected in ordinary and 
normal fashion. 

The administrative officer should be given full power, for 
otherwise he can not do well the people’s work; and the people 
should be given full power over him. 

I do not mean that we shall abandon representative govern- 
ment; on the contrary, I mean that we shall devise methods 
by which our Government shall become really representative. 
To use such measures as the initiative, referendum, and recall 
indiscriminately and promiscuously on all kinds of occasions 
would undoubtedly cause disaster; but events have shown that 
at present our institutions are not representative—at any rate 
in many States, and sometimes in the Nation—and that we can 
not wisely afford to let this condition of things remain longer 
uncorrected. 

We have permitted the growing up of a breed of politicians 
who, sometimes for improper political purposes, sometimes as a 
menns of serving the great special interests of privilege which 
stand behind them, twist so-called representative institutions 


into a means of thwarting instead of expressing the deliberate. 


and well-thought-out judgment of the people as a whole. This 
can not be permitted. We choose our Representatives for two 
purposes, In the first place, we choose them with the desire 
that as experts they shall study certain matters with which we, 
the people as a whole, can not be intimately acquainted, and 
that as regards these matters they shall formulate a policy for 
our betterment. 
SHOULD HAVE RIGHT TO VOTE DISAPPROVAL, 


Even as regards such a policy and the actions taken thereun- 
der, we ourselves should have the right ultimately to vote our 
disapproval of it, if we feel such disapproval. But, in the next 
place, our Representatives are chosen to carry out certain poli- 
cies as to which we have definitely made up our minds, and here 
we expect them to represent us by doing what we have decided 
ought to be done. 

All I desire to do by securing more direct control of the gov- 
ernmental agents and agencies of the people is to give the people 
the chance to make their Representatives really represent them 
whenever the Government becomes misrepresentative instead of 
representative. 

I have not come to this way of thinking from closet study or 
as a mere matter of theory; I have been forced to it by a long 
experience with the actual conditions of our political life. 

A few years ago, for instance, there was very little demand in 
this country for presidential primaries. There would have been 
no demand now if the politicians had really endeavored to carry 
out the will of the people as regards nominations for President. 
But, largely under the influence of special privilege in the busi- 
ness world, there have arisen castes of politicians who not only 
do not represent the people but who make their bread and 
butter by thwarting the wishes of the people. 
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This is true of the bosses of both political parties in my own 
State of New York; and it is just as true of the bosses of one or 
the other political party in a great many States of the Union. 
The power of the people must be made supreme within the sey- 
eral party organizations, 


RESORTED TO THIEVERY TO CARRY POINT. 


In the contest which culminated six weeks ago in this city I 
speedily found that my chance was at a minimum in any State 
where I could not get an expression of the people themselves in 
the primaries, I found that if I could appeal to the rank and 
file of the Republican yoters I could generally win; whereas if 
I had to appeal to the political easte—which includes the most 
noisy defenders of the old system—I generally lost. Moreover, 
I found, as a matter of fact, not as a matter of theory, that 
these politicians habitually and unhesitatingly resort to every 
species of mean swindling and cheating in order to carry their 
point. It is because of the general recognition of this fact that 
the words “ politics” and “politicians” have grown to have a 
sinister meaning throughout this country. 

The bosses and their agents in the national Republican con- 
vention at Chicago treated political theft as a legitimate politt- 
cal weapon. 

It is instructive to compare the votes of States where there 
were open primaries and the votes of States where there were 
not In Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Ohio we had direct pri- 
maries and the Taft machine was beaten two to one. Between 
and bordering on these States were Michigan, Indiana, and Ken- 
tucky. In these States we could not get direct primaries, and 
the politicians elected two delegates to our one. In the first 
three States the contests were absolutely open, absolutely hon- 
est. The rank and file expressed their wishes and there was no 
taint of fraud about what they did. In the other three States 
the contest was marked by every species of fraud and violence 
on the part of our opponents, and half the Taft delegates in the 
Chicago convention from these States had tainted titles. 

The entire Wall Street press at this moment is vigorously 
engaged in denouncing the direct primary system and upholding 
the old convention system, or as they call it, the “old repre- 
sentative system.” 

They are so doing because they know that the bosses and the 
powers of special privilege have tenfold the chance under the 
convention system that they have when the rank and file of 
the people can express themselves at the primaries. 

NOMINATION OF TAFT GAINED BY FRAUD. 


The nomination of Mr. Taft at Chicago was a fraud upon the 
rank and file of the Republican Party; it was obtained only by 
defrauding the rank and file of the party of their right to ex- 
press their choice, and such fraudulent action does not bind a 
single honest member of the party. 

Well, what the national committee and the fraudulent ma- 
jority of the national convention did at Chicago in misrepresent- 
ing the people has been done again and again in Congress, per- 
haps especially in the Senate and in the State legislatures. 
Again and again laws demanded by the people have been re- 
fused to the people because the representatives of the people 
misrepresented them. 

Now my proposal is merely that we shall give to the people 
the power, to be used not wantonly but only in exceptional 
cases, themselves to see to it that the governmental action taken 
in their name is really the action that they desire. 

The American people and not the courts are to determine their 
own fundamental policies. The people should have power to 
deal with the effect of the acts of all their governmental agen- 
cies. This must be extended to include the effects of judicial 
acts as well as the acts of the Executive and legislative repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

Where the judge merely does justice as between man and 
man, not dealing with constitutional questions, then the interest 
of the public is only to see that he is a wise and upright judge. 

Means should be devised for making it easier than at present 
to get rid of an incompetent judge; means should be devised by 
the bar and the bench, acting in conjunction with the various 
legislative bodies, to make justice far more expeditious and 
more certain than at present. The stick-in-the-bark legalism, 
the legalism that subordinates equity to technicalities, should 
be recognized as a potent enemy of justice. 


SHOULD NOT BE ABOVE PROPLE’S CONTROL. 


But this is not the matter of most concern at the moment. 
Our prime concern is that in dealing with the fundamental law 
of the land, in assuming finally to interpret it, and therefore 
finally to make it the acts of the courts should be subject to and 
not above the final control of the people as a whole. I deny 
that the American people have surrendered to any set of men, 
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no matter what their position or their character, the final 


right to determine those fundamental questions upon which free 
self-government ultimately depends. i 

The people themselyes must be the ultimate makers of their 
own Constitution, and where their agents differ in their inter- 
pretations of the Constitution the people themselyes should be 
given the chance, after full and deliberate judgment, authori- 
tatively to settle what interpretation it is that their representa- 
tives shall thereafter adopt as binding. 

Whenever in our constitutional system of government there 
exist general prohibitions that, as interpreted by the courts, 
nullify, or may be used to nullify, specific laws passed, and ad 
mittedly passed, in the interest of social justice, we are for such 
immediate law, or amendment to the Constitution, if that be 
necessary, as will thereafter permit a reference to the people 
of the public effect of such decision, under forms securing full 
deliberation, to the end that the specific act of the legislative 
branch of the Government thus judicially nullified, and such 
amendments thereof as come within its scope and purpose, may 
constitutionally be excepted by vote of the people from the gen- 
eral prohibitions, the same as if that particular act had been 
expressly excepted when the prohibition was adopted. 

This will necessitate the establishment of machinery for mak- 
ing much easier of amendment both the national and the several 
State constitutions, especially with the view of prompt action 
on certain judicial decisions—action as specific and limited as 
that taken by the passage of the eleventh amendment to the 
National Constitution. 

DECRYING OF COURTS ENACTED AT CHICAGO. 

We are not in this decrying the courts. That was reserved 
for the Chicago conyention in its plank respecting impeachment. 
Impeachment implies the proof of dishonesty. We do not ques- 
tion the general honesty of the courts. But in applying to 
present-day social conditions the general prohibitions that were 
intended originally as safeguards to the citizen against the 
arbitrary power of government in the hands of caste and privi- 
lege, these prohibitions have been turned by the courts from 
safeguards against political and social justice and advancement. 

Our purpose is not to impugn the courts, but to emancipate 
them from a position where they stand in the way of social 
justice, and to emancipate the people, in an orderly way, from 
the iniquity of enforced submission to a doctrine which would 
turn constitutional provisions which were intended to favor 
social justice and advancement into prohibitions against such 
justice and advancement. 

We in America have peculiar need thus to make the acts of 
the courts subject to the people, because, owing to causes which 
I need not now discuss, the courts haye here grown to occupy 
a position unknown in any other country, a position of supe- 
riority over both the Legislature and the Executive. Just at this 
time, when we have begun in this country to move toward social 
and industrial betterment and true industrial ‘democracy, this 
attitude on the part of the courts is of grave portent, because 
privilege has intrenched itself in many courts, just as it form- 
erly intrenched itself in many legislative bodies and in many 
executive offices. Even in England, where the constitution is 
based upon the theory of the supremacy of the legislative body 
over the courts, the cause of democracy has at times been ham- 
pered by court action. : 

QUOTES FROM BOOK OF ENGLISH LIBERAL. 

In a recent book by a notable English Liberal leader, L. T. 
Hobhouse, there occurs the following sentences dealing with this 
subject : 

Labor itself had experienced the full brunt of the attack. It had 
come, not from the politicians, but from the judges; but in this coun- 
try we have to realize that within wide limits the judges are, in effect, 
legislators, and legislators with a certain persistent bent which can be 
held in check only y the constant vigilance and repeated efforts of 
the recognized organ for the making and repeal of law. 

It thus appears that even in England it is necessary to exer- 
cise vigilance in order to prevent reactionary thwarting of the 
popular will by courts that are subject to the power of the 
legislature. 

In the United States, where the courts are supreme over the 
Legislature, it is vital that the people should keep in their own 
hands the right of interpreting their own Constitution when 
their public servants differ as to the interpretation. 

I am well aware that every upholder of privilege, every hired 
agent or beneficiary of the special interests, including many 
well-meaning parlor reformers, will denounce all this as 
“ Socialism” or “anarchy ”—the same terms they used in the 
past in denouncing the movements to control the railways and 
to control public utilities. 

As a matter of fact, the propositions I make constitute neither 
anarchy nor Socialism, but, on the contrary, a corrective to 
Socialism and an antidote to anarchy, 


* JUSTICE TO WAGEWORKERS. 

I especially challenge the attention of the people to the need 
of dealing in far-reaching fashion with our human resources, 
and therefore our labor power. In a century and a quarter as 
a Nation the American ‘people have subdued and settled the vast 
reaches of a continent; ahead lies the greater task of building 
upon this foundation, by themselves, for themselves, and with 
themselves, an American Commonwealth which in its social and 
economic structure shall be foursquare with democracy, 

With England striving to make good the human wreckage to 
which a scrap-heap scheme of industrialism has relegated her, 
with Germany putting the painstaking resources of an empire 
at the work of developing her crafts and industrial sciences, 
with the Far East placing in the hands of its millions the tools 
invented and fashioned by Western civilization, it behooves 
Americans to keep abreast of the great industrial changes and 
to show that the people themselves, through popular self-gov- 
ernment, can meet an age of crisis with wisdom and strength. 

In the last 20 years an increasing percentage of our people 
have come to depend on industry for their livelihood, so that to- 
day the wageworkers in industry rank in importance side by 
side with the tillers of the soil. 

As a people we can not afford to let any group of citizens or 
any individual citizen live or labor under conditions which are 
injurious to the common welfare. 

Industry, therefore, must submit to such public regulation as 
will make it a means of life and health, not of death or ineffi- 
ciency. We must protect the crushable elements at the base of 
our present industrial structure. 


FIRST CHARGE ON INDUSTRIAL STATESMANSHIP, 


The first charge on the industrial statesmanship of the day 
is to prevent human waste. The dead weight of orphanage and 
depleted craftsmanship, of crippled workers and workers suffer- 
ing from trade diseases, of casual labor, of insecure old age, and 
of household depletion due to industrial conditions are, like our 
depleted soils, our gashed mountain sides and flooded river bot- 
toms, so many strains upon the national structure, draining the 
reserve strength of all industries and showing beyond all per- 
oe the public element and public concern in industrial 

en 

Ultimately we desire to use the Government to aid, as far 
as can safely be done, in helping the industrial tool users to 
become in part tool owners, just as our farmers now are. Ulti- 
mately the Government may have to join more efficiently than 
at present in strengthening the hands of the workingmen who 
dlready stand at a high level industrially and socially and who 
are able by joint action to serve themselves. But the most 
pressing and immediate need is to deal with the cases of those 
who are on the level, and who are not only in need themselves, 
but, because of their need, tend to jeopardize the welfare of 
those who are better off. 

We hold that under no industrial order, in no Commonwealth, 
in no trade, and in no establishment should industry be carried 
on under conditions inimical to the social welfare. 

The abnormal, ruthless spendthrift industry or establishment 
tends to drag down all to the level of the least considerate. 


SHOULD PLACE BEYOND QUIBBLE AND DISPUTA. 


Here the sovereign responsibility of the people as a whole 
should be placed beyond all quibble and dispute. 
The public needs have been well summarized as follows: 


1. We hold that the public has a right to complete knowledge of the 
facts of work. X 

2. On the basis of these facts and with the recent discoveries of 
paraaan and neurologists, engineers, and economists, the public can 
ormulate minimum occupatio. standards below which, demonstrably, 
work can be e only at a human deficit. 

3. In the third place, we hold that all industrial conditions which 
fall below such standards should come within the scope of govern- 
mental action and control in the same way that subnormal sanitary 
conditions are subject to public regulation and for the same reason— 
because they threaten the general welfare. 


To the first end, we hold that the constituted authorities 
should be empowered to require all employers to file with them 
for public purposes such wage scales and other data as the 
public element in industry demands. The movement for honest 
weights and measures has its counterpart in industry. All tal- 
lies, scales, and check systems should be open to public inspec- 
tion and inspection of committees of the workers concerned. 
All deaths, injuries, and diseases due to industrial operation 
should be reported to public authorities. 


WOULD ESTABLISH WAGE COMMISSIONS. 

To the second end, we hold that minimum wage commissions 
should be established in the Nation and in each State to in- 
quire into wages paid in various industries and to determine 
the standard which the public ought to sanction as a minimum; 
and we believe that, as a present installment of what we hope 
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for in the future, there should be at once established in the 
Nation and its several States minimum standards for the wages 
of women, taking the present Massachusetts law as a basis 
from which to start and on which to improve. 

We pledge the Federal Government to an investigation of 
industries along the lines pursued by the Bureau of Mines, 
with the view to establishing standards of sanitation and 
safety; we call for the standardization of mine and factory 
inspection by interstate agreement or the establishment of a 
Federal standard. 

We stand for the passage of legislation in the Nation and in 
all States providing standards of compensation for industrial 
accidents and death, and for diseases clearly due to the nature 
of conditions of industry, and we stand for the adoption by law 
of a fair standard of compensation for casualties resulting 
fatally which shall clearly fix the minimum compensation in all 


cases. 

In the third place, certain industrial conditions fall clearly 
below the leyels which the public to-day sanction. 

We stand for a living wage. Wages are subnormal if they 
fail to provide a living for those who devote their time and 
energy to industrial occupations, 

The monetary equivalent of a living wage varies according 
to local conditions, but must include enough to secure the ele- 
ments of a normal standard of living—a standard high enongh 
to make morality possible, to provide for education and recrea- 
tion, to care for immature members of the family, to maintain 
the family during periods of sickness, and to permit of reason- 
able saving for old age. 

` WOULD PROHIBIT CHILD LABOR. 


Hours are excessive if they fail to afford the worker sufficient 
time to recuperate and return to his work thoroughly refreshed. 
We hold that the night labor of women and children is abnormal 
and should be prohibited; we hold that the employment of 
women over 48 hours per week is abnormal and should be 
prohibited. 

We hold that the seven-day working week is abnormal, and 
we hold that one day of rest in seven should be provided by 
law. 

We hold that the continuous industries, operating 24 hours 
out of 24, are abnormal, and, where, because of public neces- 
sity or of technical reasons—such as molten metal—the 24 
hours must be divided into 2 shifts of 12 hours or 3 shifts of 
8, they should by law be divided into 3 of 8. 

Safety conditions are abnormal when, through unguarded 
machinery, poisons, electrical voltage, or otherwise, the workers 
are subjected to unnecessary hazards of life and limb; and all 
such occupations should come under governmental regulation 
and control. 

Home life is abnorma! when tenement manufacture is carried 
on in the household. It is a serious menace to health, educa- 
tion, and childhood, and should therefore be entirely prohibited. 
Temporary construction camps are abnormal homes and should 
be subjected to governmental sanitary regulation. 

The premature employment of children is abnormal and 
should be prohibited; so also the employment of women in 
manufacturing, commerce, or other trades where work compels 
standing constantly, and also any employment of women in such 
trades for a period of at least eight weeks at time of childbirth. 

WOULD AVOID RUSH PERIODS OF WORK. 

Our aim should be to secure conditions which will tend every- 
where toward regular industry and will do away with the 
necessity for rush periods, followed by out-of-work seasons, 
which put so severe a strain on wageworkers. 

It is abnormal for any industry to throw back upon the com- 
munity the human wreckage due to its wear and tear, and the 
hazards of sickness, accident, invalidism, involuntary unemploy- 
ment, and old age should be provided for through insurance. 

This should be made a charge in whole or in part upon the 
industries—the empioyer, the employee, and, perhaps, the people 
at large to contribute severally in some degree. 

Wherever such standards are not met by given establish- 
ments, by given industries, are unprovided for by a legislature, 
or are balked by unenlightened courts, the workers are in 
jeopardy, the progressive employer is penalized, and the com- 
munity pays a heavy cost in lessened efficiency and in misery. 

What Germany has done in the way of old-age pensions or 
insurance should be studied by us and the system adapted te 
our uses with whatever modifications are rendered necessary by 
our different ways of life and habits of thought. 

Working women haye the same need to combine for protec- 
tion that workingmen have; the ballot is as necessary for one 
class as for the other; we do not believe that with the two 
sexes there is identity of function; but we do believe that there 


should be equality of right, and therefore we favor woman 
suffrage. 
WOULD GIVE BALLOT TO THE WOMEN. 

In those conservative States where there is genuine doubt 
how the women stand on this matter I suggest that it be re- 
ferred to a vote of the women, so that they may themselves 
make the decision. Surely if women could vote they would 
strengthen the hands of those who are endeavoring to deal in 
efficient fashion with evils such as the white-slave traffic, evils 
which can in part be dealt with nationally, but which in large 
part can be reached only by determined local action, such as 
insisting on the widespread publication of the names of the 
owners, the landlords, of houses used for immoral purposes. 

No people are more vitally interested than workingmen and 
working women in questions affecting the public health. The 
pure-food law must be strengthened and efficiently enforced. 

In the National Government one department should be in- 
trusted with all the agencies relating to the public health, from 
the enforcement of the pure-food law to the administration of 
quarantine. 

This department, through its specia] health service, would 
cooperate intelligently with the various State and municipal 
bodies established for the same end. There would be no dis- 
crimination against or for any one set of therapeutic methods, 
against or for any one school of medicine or system of healing; 
the aim would be merely to secure under one administrative 
body efficient sanitary regulation in the interest of the people 
as a whole. 

THE FARMER AND PEOPLE'S INTERESTS. 


There is no body of our people whose interests are more in- 
extricably interwoven with the interests of all the people than 
is the case with the farmers. The Country Life Commission 
should be revived with greatly increased powers; its abandon- 
ment was a severe blow to the interests of our people. The wel- 
fare of the farmer is a basic need of this Nation. It is the men 
from the farm who in the past have taken the lead in every 
great movement within this Nation, whether in time of war or 
in time of peace. 

It is well to have our cities prosper, but it is not well if they 
prosper at the expense of the country. 

I am glad to say that in many sections of our country there 
has been an extraordinary revival of recent years in intelligent 
interest in and work for those who live in the open country. 
In this moyement the lead must be taken by the farmers them- 
selves; but our people, as a whole, through their governmental 
agencies, should back the farmers. 

Everything possible should be done to better the economic con- 
dition of the farmer, and also to increase the social value of the 
life of the farmer, the farmer's wife, and their children. 

The burdens of labor and loneliness bear heavily on the wo- 
men in the country; their welfare should be the especial concern 
of all of us. Everything possible should be done to make life 
in the country profitable, so as to be attractive from the eco- 
nomic standpoint, and also to give an outlet among farming 
people for those forms of activity which now tend to make life 
in the cities especially desirable for ambitious men and women. 

There should be just the same chance to live as full, as well 
rounded, and as highly useful lives in the country as in the city. 

The Government must cooperate with the farmer to make the 
farm more productive. There must be no skinning of the soil. 
The farm should be left to the farmer’s son in better and no 
worse condition because of its cultivation, 


AID IN PRODUCTION FOR THE FARMER. 


Moreover, every invention and improvement, every discovery 
and economy, should be at the service of the farmer in the work 
of production ; and, in addition, he should be helped to cooperate 
in business fashion with his fellows, so that the money paid 
by the consumer for the product of the soil shall to as large a 
degree as possible go into the pockets of the man who raised 
that product from the soil. 

So long as the farmer leaves cooperative activities with their 
profit sharing to the city man of business, so long will the 
foundations of wealth be undermined and the comforts of en- 
lightenment be impossible in the country communities. 

In every respect this Nation has to learn the lessons of 
efficiency in production and distribution, and of avoidance of 
waste and destruction; we must develop and improve instead of 
exhausting our resources. It is entirely possible by improye- 
ments in production, in the avoidance of waste, and in busi- 
ness methods on the part of the farmer to give him an increased 
income from his farm, while at the same time reducing to the 
consumer the price of the articles raised on the farm. 

Important although education is everywhere, it has a special 
importance in the country. The country school must fit the 
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country life; in the country, as elsewhere, education must be 
hitched up with life. y 
The country church and the country Young Men’s and Young 


Women’s Christian Associations have great parts to play. The 
farmers must own and work their own land; steps must be taken 
at once to put a stop to the tendency toward absentee land- 
lordism and tenant farming; this is one of the most imperative 
duties confronting the Nation. 

The question of rural banking and rural credits is also of 
immediate importance. 


BUSINESS AND CONTROL OF THE TRUSTS. 


The present conditions of business can not be accepted as 
satisfactory. There are too many who do not prosper enough, 
and of the few who prosper greatly there are certainly some 
whose prosperity does not mean well for the country. 

Rational Progressives, no matter how radical, are well aware 
that nothing the Government can do will make some men -pros- 
per, and we heartily approve the prosperity, no matter how 
great, of any man, if it comes as an incident to rendering service 
to the community; but we wish to shape conditions so that a 
greater number of small men who are decent, industrious, and 
energetic shall be able to succeed, and so that the big man who 
is dishonest shall not be allowed to succeed at all. 

Our aim is to control business, not to strangle it—and, above 
all, not to continue a policy of make-believe strangle toward big 
concerns that do evil, and constant menace toward both big 
and little concerns that do well. 

Our aim is to promote prosperity and then see to its proper 
division. We do not believe that any good comes to anyone 
by a policy which means destruction of prosperity; for in such 
cases it is not possible to divide it because of the very obvious 
fact that there is nothing to divide. 

We wish to control big business so as to secure, among other 
things, good wages for the wageworkers and reasonable prices 
for the consumers. Wherever in any business the prosperity of 
the business man is obtained by lowering the wages of his work- 
men and charging an excessive price to the consumers we wish 
to interfere and stop such practices. 

We will not submit to that kind of prosperity any more than 
we will submit to prosperity obtained by swindling investors 
or getting unfair advantages over business rivals. But it is 
obvious that unless the business is prosperous the wageworker 
employed therein will be badly paid and the consumer badly 
served. 

SELF-INTEREST OF THE WAGE EARNER. 

Therefore, not merely as a matter of justice to the business 
man, but from the standpoint of the self-interest of the wage 
worker and the consumer, we desire that business shall prosper ; 
but it should be so supervised as to make prosperity also take 
the shape of good wages to the wageworker and reasonable 
prices to the consumer, while investors and business rivals are 
insured just treatment, and the farmer, the man who tills the 
soil, is protected as sedulously as the wageworker himself. 

Unfortunately, those dealing with the subject have tended to 
divide into two camps, each as unwise as the other. One camp 
has fixed its eyes only on the need of prosperity, loudly an- 
nouncing that our attention must be confined to securing it in 
bulk, and that the division must be left to take care of itself. 

This is merely the plan, already tested and found wanting, 
of giving prosperity to the big men on top, and trusting to their 
mercy to let something leak through to the mass of their coun- 
trymen below—which, in effect, means that there shall be no 
attempt to regulate the ferocious scramble in which greed and 
cunning reap the largest rewards. 

The other set has fixed its eyes purely on the injustice of dis- 
tribution, omitting all consideration of the need of having 
something to distribute, and advocates action which, it is true, 
would abolish most of the unequalities of the distribution of 
prosperity, but only by the unfortunately simple process of 
abolishing the prosperity itseif. 

This means merely that conditions are to be evened, not up, 
but down, so that all shall stand on a common level, where no- 
body has any prosperity at all. The task of the wise radical 
must be to refuse to be misled by either set of false advisers; 
he must both favor and promote the agencies that make for 
prosperity, and at the same time see to it that these agencies 
are so used as to be primarily of service to the average man. 


MUST KEEP ANTITRUST LAWS ON THE BOOKS. 


Again and again while I was President, from 1902 to 1908, 
I pointed out that under the antitrust law alone it was neither 
possible fo put a stop to business abuses nor possible to secure 
the highest efficiency in the service rendered by business to the 
general public. The antitrust law must be kept on our statute 


books, and, as hereafter shown, must be rendered more effective 
in the cases where it is applied. 

But to treat the antitrust Jaw as an adequate or as by itself 
a wise measure of relief and betterment is a sign’ not of progress 
but of toryism and reaction. It has been of benefit so far as it 
has implied the recognition of a real and great evil, and the at 
least sporadic application of the principle that all men alike 
must obey the law. 

But as a sole remedy, universally applicable, it has in actual 
practice completely broken down; as now applied it works more 
mischief than benefit. 

It represents the waste of effort—always damaging to a com- 
munity—which arises from the attempt to meet new conditions 
by the application of outworn remedies instead of fearlessly and 
in common-sense fashion facing the new conditions and devising 
the new remedies which alone can work effectively for good. 

The antitrust law, if interpreted as the Baltimore platform 
demands it shall be interpreted, would apply to every agency 
by which not merely industrial but agricultural business is car- 
ried on in this country; under such an interpretation it ought 
in theory to be applied universally, in which case practically all 
industries would stop. As a matter of fact it is utterly out of 
the question to enforce it universally; and, when enforced 
sporadically, it causes continual unrest, puts the country at a 
disadvantage with its trade competitors in international com- 
merce, hopelessly puzzles honest business men and honest farm- 
ers as to what their rights are, and yet as has just been shown 
in the cases of the Standard Oil and the Tobacco Trust it is no 
real check on the great trusts at which it was in theory aimed, 
and indeed operates to their benefit. 

Moreover, if we are to compete with other nations in the 
markets of the world as well as to develop our own material 
civilization at home we must utilize those forms of industrial 
organization that are indispensable to the highest industrial 
productivity and efficiency. 

QUOTES FROM BOOK BY UNIVERSITY HEAD, ' 


An important volume, entitled Concentration and Control,” 
has just been issued by President Charles R. Van Hise, of the 
University of Wisconsin. The University of Wisconsin has been 
more influential than any other agency in making Wisconsin 
what it has become, a laboratory for wise social and industrial 
experiment in the betterment of conditions. President Van Hise 
is one of those thoroughgoing but sane and intelligent radicals 
fom whom much of leadership is to be expected in such a 
matter. 

The subtitle of his book shows that his endeavor is to turn 
the attention of his countrymen toward practically solving the 
trust problem of the United States. In his preface he states 
that his aim is to suggest a way to gain the economic advan- 
tages of the concentration of industry, and at the same time 
to guard the interests of the public and to assist in the rule of 
enlightenment, reason, fair play, mutual consideration, and 
toleration. 

In sum, he shows that unrestrained competition as an eco- 
nomic principle has become too destructive to be permitted to 
exist, and that the small men must be allowed to cooperate 
under penalty of succumbing before their big competitors; and 
yet such cooperation, vitally necessary to the small man, is 
criminal under the present law. He says: 


poration for prosecution depends spon 

Attorney General, perhaps somewhat inf odium which 
attaches to some of the violators of the law. bey all take their 
chance, hoping that the blow will fall elsewhere. With general viola- 
tion and spora po hen —— of a impracticable law we can not hope 


ted as the solution of the difficulties 
concentration, cooperation, and con- 
have the economic advantages 
coming Throw, coo) tion we may 
limit the wastes of the competitive system. I re control by com- 
mission we may secure freedom for fair competition, elimination of 
unfair practices, conservation of our natural resources, fair wages, 
social conditions, and reasonable prices. 

Concentration and cooperation in industry in order to secure efficiency 
are a world-wide movement. The U tates can not resist it. if 
we isolate ourselves and insist upon the subdivision of industry below 
the h economic efficiency, and do not allow cooperation, we shail 
be ented in the world's markets. We can not adopt an economic 
system less efficient than our great . , England, 
Franee, and Austria. Either we must fy our present lete laws 
rega concentration and cooperation so as to conform with the 
world movement or else fall behind in the race for the world's markets. 
Concentration and cooperation are conditions imperativo essential 
for industrial advance; but if we allow concentration and cooperation 
there must be control in order to protect the people, and adequate con- 
trol is only possible through the administrative commission. Hence con- 
centration, cooperation, and control are the key words for a scientific so- 
lution of the mighty industrial problem which now confronts this Nation. 
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DEMOCRATS OFFER NO WAY OF REMEDY. 


In his main thesis President Van Hise is unquestionably 
right. The Democratic platform offers nothing in the way of 
remedy for present industrial conditions except, first, the en- 
forcement of the antitrust law in a fashion which, if words 
mean anything, means bringing business to a standstill; and, 
second, the insistence upon an archaic construction of the States’ 
rights doctrine in thus dealing with interstate commerce—an 
insistence which, in the first place, is the most flagrant pos- 
sible violation of the Constitution to which the members of the 
Baltimore convention assert their devotion, and which, in the 
next place, nullifies and makes an empty pretense of their first 
statement. The proposals of the platform are so conflicting and 
so absurd that it is hard to imagine how any attempt could be 
made in good faith to carry them out; but, if such attempt were 
sincerely made, it could only produce industrial chaos. 

Were such an attempt made, every man who acts honestly 
would haye something to fear, and yet no great adroit criminal 
able to command the advice of the best corporation lawyers 
would have much to fear. 

What is needed is action directly the reverse of that thus 
confusedly indicated. We progressives stand for the rights of 
the people. When these rights can best be secured by insistence 
upon States’ rights, then we are for States’ rights; when they 
can best be secured by insistence upon national rights, then we 
are for national rights. Interstate commerce can be effectively 
controlled only by the Nation. The States can not control it 
under the Constitution, and to amend the Constitution by giv- 
ing them control of it would amount to a dissolution of the 


Government. 
WORK OF NATION WOULD BE INEFFECTIVE. 


The worst of the big trusts have always endeavored to keep 
alive the feeling in favor of having the States themselves, and 
not the Nation, attempt to do this work, because they know 
that in the long run such effort would be ineffective. There is 
no surer way to prevent all successful effort to deal with the 
irusts than to insist that they be dealt with by the States 
rather than by the Nation, or to create a conflict between the 
States and the Nation on the subject. x 

The well-meaning ignorant man who advances such a proposi- 
tion does as much damage as if he were hired by the trusts 
themselves, for he is playing the game of every big crooked cor- 
poration in the country. 

The only effective way in which to regulate the trusts is 
through the exercise of the collective power of our people as a 
whole through the governmental agencies established by the Con- 
stitution for this very purpose. 

Grave injustice is done by the Congress when it fails to give 
the National Government complete power in this matter; and 
still graver injustice by the Federal courts when they endeavor 
in any way to pare down the right of the people collectively to 
act in this matter as they deem wise; suclr conduct does itself 
tend to cause the creation of a twilight zone in which neither the 
Nation nor the States have power. 

Fortunately, the Federal courts have more and more of recent 
years tended to adopt the true doctrine, which is that all these 
matters are to be settled by the people themselves, and that the 
conscience of the people, and not the preferences of any servants 


of the people, is to be the standard in deciding what action shall 


be taken by the people. As Lincoln phrased it: The question 
of national power and State rights as a principle is no other 
than the principle of generality and locality. Whatever con- 
cerns the whole should be confided to the whole—to the General 
Government; while whatever concerns only the State should be 
left exclusively to the State.“ 

COMMERCE COURT A FAILURE. 


It is utterly hopeless to attempt to control the trusts merely 
by the antitrust law or by any law the same in principle, no 
matter what the modifications may be in detail. In the first 
place, these great corporations can not possibly be controlled 
merely by a succession of lawsuits. The administrative branch 
of the Government must exercise such control. 

The preposterous failure of the Commerce Court has shown 
that only damage comes from the effort to substitute judicial 
for administrative control of great corporations. 

In the next place, a loosely drawn law which promises to do 
everything would reduce business to complete ruin if it were not 
sọ drawn as to accomplish almost nothing. 

As construed by the Democratic platform, the antitrust law 
would, if it could be enforced, abolish all business of any size 
or any efficiency. The promise thus to apply and construe the 
law would undoubtedly be broken, but the mere fitful effort 
thus to apply it would do no good whatever, would accomplish 
widespread harm, and would bring all trust legislation into 
contempt. 
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Contrast what has actually been accomplished under the in- 
terstate-commerce law with what has actually been accom- 
plished under the antitrust law. 

The first has, on the whole, worked in a highly efficient man- 
ner and achieved real and greater results, and it promises to 
achieve even greater results, although I firmly believe that 
if the power of the commissioners grows greater it will be neces- 
sary to make them and their superior, the President, even more 
completely responsible to the people for their acts. 

The second has occasionally done good, has usually accom- 
plished nothing, has generally left the worst conditions wholly 
unchanged, and has been responsible for a considerable amount 
of downright and positive evil. 

MUST BE APPLICABLE TO ALL CONCERNED, 


What is needed is the application to all industrial concerns and 
all cooperating interests engaged in interstate commerce in 
which there is either monopoly or control of the market of the 
principles on which we have gone in regulating transportation 
concerns engaged in such commerce. The antitrust law should 
be kept on the statute books and strengthened so as to make it 
genuinely and thoroughly effective against every big concern 
tending to monopoly or guilty of antisocial practices. 

At the same time a national industrial commission should be 
ereated which should have complete power to regulate and con- 
trol all the great industrial concerns engaged in interstate busi- 
ness, which practically means all of them in this country. 

This commission should exercise over these industrial con- 
cerns like powers to those exercised over the railways by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and over the national banks 
by the Comptroller of the Currency, and additional powers if 
found necessary. 

The establishment of such a commission would enable us to 
punish the individual rather than merely the corporation, just 
as we now do with banks, where the aim of the Government is 
not to close the bank, but to bring to justice personally any 
bank official who has gone wrong. This commission should deal 
with all the abuses of the trusts—all the abuses, such as those de- 
veloped by the Government suit against the Standard Oil and 
Tobacco Trusts—as the Interstate Commerce Commission now 
deals with rebates. It should have complete power to make the 
capitalization absolutely honest and put a stop to all stock 
watering. > 

Such supervision over the issuance of corporate securities 
would put a stop to exploitation of the people by dishonest capi- 
talists desiring to declare dividends on watered securities and 
would open this kind of industrial property to ownership by 
the people at large. It should have free access to the books of 
each corporation and power to find out exactly how it treats its 
employees, its rivals, and the general public. It should have 
power to compel the unsparing publicity of all the acts of any 
corporation which goes wrong. 

REGULATION SHOULD NOT BE BY LAWSUIT. 


The regulation should be primarily under the administrative 
branch of the Government, and not by lawsuit. It should pro- 
hibit and effectually punish monopoly achieved through wrong, 
and also actual wrongs done by industrial corporations which 
are not monopolies, such as the artificial raising of prices, the 
artificial restriction of productivity, the elimination of competi- 
tion by unfair or predatory practices, and the like, leaving indus- 
trial organizations’ free within the limits of fair and honest 
dealing to promote through the inherent efficiency of organiza- 
tion the power of the United States as a competitive nation 
among nations, and the greater abundance at home will come 
to our people from that power wisely exercised. 

Any corporation yoluntarily coming under the commission 
should not be prosecuted under the antitrust law as long as it 
obeys in good faith the orders of the commission. 

The commission would be able to interpret in advance, to any 
honest man asking the interpretation, what he may do and what 
he may not do in carrying on a legitimate business. Any corpo- 
ration not coming under the commission should be exposed to 
prosecution under the antitrust law, and any corporation violat- 
ing the orders of the commission should also at once become 
exposed to such prosecution; and when such a prosecution is 
successful, it should be the duty of the commission to see that 
the decree of the court is put into effect completely and in good 
faith, so that the combination is absolutely broken up and it 
is not allowed to come together again, nor the constituent parts 
thereof permitted to do business save under the conditions laid 
down by the commission. 

This last provision would prevent the repetition of such gross 
scandals as those attendant upon the present administration's 
prosecution of the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trusts. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in condemning these 
two trusts to dissolution used language of unsparing severity 
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concerning their actions. But the decree was carried out in 
such a manner as to turn into a farce this bitter condemnation 
of the criminals by the highest court in the country, 


NOT ONE PARITCLE OF BENEFIT GAINED. 


Not one particle of benefit to the community at large was 
gained; on the contrary, the prices went up to consumers, inde- 
pendent competitors were placed in greater jeopardy than ever 
before, and the possessions of the wrongdoers greatly appre- 
ciated in value. 

There never was a more flagrant travesty of justice, never 
an instance in which wealthy wrongdoers benefited more con- 
spicuously by a law which was supposed to be ajmed at them, 
and which undoubtedly would have brought about severe pun- 
ishment of less wealthy wrongdoers. - 

The progressive proposal is definite. It is practicable. We 
promise nothing that we can not carry out. We promise nothing 
which will jeopardize honest business. 

We promise adequate control of all big business and the stern 
suppression of the evils connected with big business, and this 
promise we can absolutely keep. Our proposal is to help honest 
business activity, however extensive, and to see that it is re- 
warded with fair returns, so that there may be no oppression 
either of business men or of the common people. We propose 
to make it worth while for our business men to develop the 
most efficient business agencies for use in international trade, 
for it is to the interest of our whole people that we should do 
well in international business. But we propose to make those 
business agencies do complete justice to our own people. 

Every dishonest business man will unquestionably prefer 
either the program of the Republican convention or the pro- 
gram of the Democratic convention to our proposal, because 
neither of these programs means or can mean what it purports 
to mean. 

But every honest business man, big or little, should support 
the Progressive program, and it is the one and only program 
which offers real hope to all our people, for it is the one pro- 
gram under which the Government can be used with real effi- 
ciency to see justice done by the big corporation alike to the 
wage earners it employs, to the small rivals with whom it com- 
petes, to the investors who purchase its securities, and to the 
consumers who purchase its products, or to the general public 
which it ought to serve, as well as to the businéss man himself. 


HONESTY AND FAIRNESS ASKED IN BUSINESS, 


We favor cooperation in business and ask only that it be 
carried on in a spirit of honesty and fairness. We are against 
crooked business, big or little. We are in favor of honest busi- 
ness, big or little. We propose to penalize conduct and not size. 

But all very big business, even though honestly conducted, is 
fraught with such potentiality of menace that there should be 
thoroughgoing governmental control over it, so that its efficiency 
in promoting prosperity at home and increasing the power of 
the Nation in international commerce may be maintained and 
at the same time fair play insured to the wageworkers, the 
small business competitors, the investors, and the general public, 
Wherever it is practicable we propose to preserve competition, 
but where under modern conditions competition has been elimi- 
nated and can not be successfully restored, then the Government 
must step in and itself supply the needed control on behalf of 
the people as a whole. 

It is imperative to the welfare of our people that we enlarge 
and extend our foreign commerce. We are preeminently fitted 
to do this, because as a people we have developed high skill in 
the art of manufacturing. Our business men are strong execu- 
tives, strong organizers. In every way possible our Federai 
Government should cooperate in this important matter. 

Anyone who has had opportunity to study and observe first- 
hand Germany’s course in this respect must realize that their 
policy of cooperation between government and business has in 
comparatively few years made them a leading competitor for 
the commerce of the world. It should be remembered that they 
are doing this on a national scale and with large units of busi- 
ness, while the Democrats would have us believe that we should 
do it with small units of business, which would be controlled 
not by the National Government but by 49 conflicting State 
sovereignties. 

POLICY OUT OF KEEPING WITH PROGRESS. 


Such a policy is utterly out of keeping with the progress of 
the times and gives our great commercial rivals in Europe— 
hungry for international markets—golden opportunities of which 
they are rapidly taking advantage. 

I very much wish that legitimate business would no longer 
_ permit itself to be frightened by the outcries of illegitimate 

business into believing that they have any community. of in- 
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Legitimate business ought to understand that its interests are 
jeopardized when they are confounded with those of illegiti- 
mate business; and the latter, whenever threatened with just 
control, always tries to persuade the former that it also is 
endangered. As a matter of fact, if legitimate business can only 
be persuaded to look cool-headedly into our proposition, it is 
bound to support us. F 

There are a number of lesser, but still important, ways of 
improyiag our business situation. It is not necessary to enumer- 
ate all of them; but I desire to allude to two, which can be 
adopted forthwith. Our patent laws should be remodeled; 
patents can secure ample royalties to inventors without our per- 
mitting them to be tools of monopoly or shut out from general use; 
and a parcel post, on the zone principle, should be established. 

PROTECTIVE TARIFF AS A PRINCIPLE. 

I believe in a protective tariff, but I believe in it asa principle, 
approached from the standpoint of the interests of the whole 
people, and not as a bundle of preferences to be given to favored 
individuals. In my opinion, the American people favor the 
principle of a protective tariff, but they desire such a tariff to 
be established primarily in the interests of the wageworker 
and the consumer. The chief opposition to our tariff at the 
present moment comes from the general conviction that certain 
interests have been improperly favored by overprotection. I 
agree with this view. 

The commercial and industrial experience of this country has 
demonstrated the wisdom of the protective policy, but it has 
also demonstrated that in the application of that policy certain 
clearly recognized abuses have developed. 

It is not merely the tariff that should be revised, but the 
method of tariff making and of tariff administration. 

Wherever nowadays an industry is to be protected it should 
be on the theory that such protection will serve to keep up the 
wages and the standard of living of the wage worker in that 
industry with full regard for the interest of the consumer. 

To accomplish this the tariff to be levied should, as nearly as 
is scientifically possible, approximate the differential between 
the cost of production at home and abroad. This differential 
is chiefly, if not wholly, in labor cost. No duty should be per- 
mitted to stand as regards any industry unless the workers re- 
ceive their full share of the benefits of that duty. 

In other words, there is no warrant for protection unless a 
legitimate share of the benefits gets into the pay envelope of the 
wageworker. : 

The practice of undertaking a general revision of all the 
schedules at one time and of securing information as to condi- 
tions in the different industries and as to rates of duty desired 
chiefly from those engaged in the industries, who themselves 
benefit directly from the rates they propose, has been demon- 
strated to be not only iniquitous but futile. It has afforded 
opportunity for practically all of the abuses which have crept 
into our tariff making and our tariff administration. 

LOGROLLING TARIFF DAYS MUST END. 


The day of the logrolling tariff must end. The progressive 
thought of the country has recognized this fact for several 
years, and the time has come when all genuine progressives 
should insist upon a thorough and radical change in the method 
of tariff making. 

The first step should be the creation of a permanent commis- _ 
sion of nonpartisan experts whose business shall be to study ‘ 
scientifically all phases of tariff making and of tariff effects, 
This commission should be large enough to cover all the dif- 
ferent and widely varying branches of American industry. It 
should have ample powers to enable it to secure exact and re- 
liable information. It should have authority to examine closely. 
all correlated subjects, such as the effect of any given duty on 
the consumers of the article on which the duty is levied; that is, 
it should directly consider the question as to what any duty 
costs the people in the price of living. 

It should examine into the wages and conditions of labor and 
life of the workmen in any industry, so as to insure our refus- 
ihg protection to any industry unless the showing as regards the 
share labor receives therefrom is satisfactory. This commission 
would be wholly different from the present unsatisfactory Tariff 
Board, which was created under a provision of law which failed 
to give it the powers indispensable if it was to do the work it 
should do, 

It will be well for us to study the experience of Germany in 
considering this question. The German tariff commission has 
proved conclusively the efficiency and wisdom of this method of 
handling tariff questions. 

NONPARTISAN BOARD TO SOLVE PROBLEMS. 

The reports of a permanent, expert, and nonpartisan tariff 
commission would at once strike a most powerful blow against 
the chief iniquity of the old log-rolling method of tariff making, 
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One of the principal difficulties with the old method has been 
that it was impossible for the public generally, and especially 
for those Members of Congress not directly connected with the 
committees handling a tariff bill, to secure anything like ade- 
quate and impartial information on the particular subjects 
under consideration. The reports of such a tariff commission 
would at once correct this evil and furnish to the general public 
full, complete, and disinterested information on every subject 
treated in a tariff bill 

With such reports it would no longer be possible to construct 
a tariff bill in secret or to jam it through either House of Con- 
gress without the fullest and most illuminating discussion. The 
path of the tariff joker“ would be rendered infinitely difficult. 

As a further means of disrupting the old crooked, logrolling 
method of tariff making, all future revisions of the tariff should 
be made schedule by schedule as changing conditions may re- 
quire. Thus a great obstacle will be thrown in the way of the 
trading votes which has marked so scandalously the enactment 
of every tariff bill of recent years. 

The tariff commission should render reports at the call of 
Congress or of either branch of Congress and to the President. 
Under the Constitution Congress is the tariff-making power. It 
should not be the purpose in creating a tariff commission to 
take anything away from this power of Congress, but rather to 
afford a wise means of giving to Congress the widest and most 
scientific assistance possible, and of furnishing it and the public 
with the fallest disinterested information. 

Only by this means can the tariff be taken out of politics. 
The creation of such a permanent tariff commission, and the 
adoption of the policy of schedule by schedule revision will do 
more to accomplish this highly desired object than any other 
means yet devised. 


WOULD PLUNGE COUNTRY INTO WIDE DEPRESSION. 


The Democratic platform declares for a tariff for revenue 
only, asserting that a protective tariff is unconstitutional. To 
say that a protective tariff is unconstitutional, as the Democratic 
platform insists, is only excusable on a theory of the Constitu- 
tion which would make it unconstitutional to legislate in any 
shape or way for the betterment of social and industrial condi- 
tions. The abolition of the protective tariff or the substitution 
for it of a tariff for revenue only, as proposed by the Democratic 
platform, would plunge this country into the most widespread 
industrial depression we have yet seen, and this depression 
would continue for an indefinite period. 

There is no hope from the standpoint of our people from 
action such as the Democrats propose. 

The one and only chance to secure stable and favorable busi- 
ness conditions in this country, while at the same time guaran- 
teeing fair play to farmer, consumer, business man, and wage- 
worker, lies in the creation of such a commission as I herein 
advocate. 

Only by such a commission and only by such activities of the 
commission will it be possible for us to get a reasonably quick 
revision of the tariff, schedule by schedule—a revision which 
shall be downward and not upward—and at the same time secure 
a square deal not merely to the manufacturer, but to the wage- 
worker and to the general consumer. 


HIGH-LIVING COST GIVEN ATTENTION. 


There can be no more important question than the high cost 
of living necessities. The main purpose of the Progressive 
movement is to place the American people in possession of their 
birthright, to secure for all the American people unobstructed 
access to the fountains of measureless prosperity which their 
Creator offers them. We in this country are blessed with great 
natural resources, and our men and women have a high standard 
of intelligence and of industrial capacity. Surely, such being 
the ease, we ean not permanently support conditions under 
which each family finds it increasingly difficult to secure the 
necessaries of life and a fair share of its comforts through the 
earnings of its members. 

The cost of living in this country has risen during the last few 
years out of all proportion to the increase in the rate of most 
salaries and wages; the same situation confronts alike the 
majority of wageworkers, small business men, small profes- 
sional men, the clerks, the doctors, clergymen. 

Now, grave though the problem is, there is one way to make 
it graver, and that is to deal with it insincerely, to advance 
false remedies, to promise the impossible. Our opponents, Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike, propose to deal with it in this 
way. The Republicans in their platform promise an inquiry 
intc the facts. Most certainly there should be such inquiry. 

But the way the present administration has failed to keep 
its promises in the past, and the rank dishonesty of action on 
the part of the Penrose-Barnes-Guggenheim national convention 
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makes their every promise worthless. The Democratic platform 
affects to find the entire cause of the high cost of living in the 
tariff, and promises to remedy it by free trade, especially free 
trade in the necessaries of life. 7 

In the first place, this attitude ignores the patent fact that 
the problem is world-wide; that everywhere—in England and 
France, as in Germany and Japan—it appears with greater or 
less severity; that in England, for instance, it has become a 
very severe problem, although neither the tariff nor, save to a 
small degree, the trusts can there have any possible effect upon 
the situation. 

In the second place, the Democratic platform, if it is sincere, 
must mean that all duties will be taken off the products of the 
farmer; yet most certainly we can not afford to have the 
farmer struck down. 


WELFARE OF TILLER IS ALL IMPORTANT. 


The welfare of the tiller of the soil is as important as the 
welfare of the wageworker himself, and we must sedulously 
guard both. The farmer, the producer of the necessities of 
i, a himself live only if he raises these necessities for a 
pro: 

On the other hand, the consumer who must have that farmer's 
product in order to live, must be allowed to purchase it at the 
lowest cost that can give the farmer his profit, and everything 
possible must be done to eliminate any middleman whose func- 
tion does not tend to increase the cheapness of distribution of 
the product; and, moreover, everything must be done to stop 
all speculating, all gambling with the bread basket, which has 
even the slightest deleterious effect upon the producer and con- 
sumer. 

There must be legislation which will bring about a closer 
business relationship between the farmer and the consumer. 

Recently experts in the Agricultural Department have fig- 
ured that nearly 50 per cent of the price for agricultural prod- 
ucts paid by the consumer goes into the pockets not of the 
farmer, but of various middlemen; and it is probable that over 
half of what is thus paid to middlemen is needless, can be 
saved by wise business methods—introduced through both law 
and custom—and can therefore be returned to the farmer and 
the consumer. 

Through the proposed interstate industrial commission we 
can effectively do away with any arbitrary control by combi- 
nations of the necessities of life. Furthermore, the Govern- 
ments of the Nation and of the several States must combine in 
doing everything they can to make the farmer's business profit- 
able, so that he shall get more out of the soil, and enjoy better 
business facilities for marketing what he thus gets. In this 
manner his return will be increased, while the price to the con- 
sumer is diminished. 

URGES ELIMINATION OF MIDDLEMAN. 


The elimination of the middleman by agricultural exchanges 
and by the use of improved business methods generally, the de- 
velopment of good roads, the reclamation of arid lands and 
swamp lands, the improvement in the productivity of farms, the 
encouragement of all agencies which tend to bring people back 
to the soil and to make country life more interesting as well as 
more profitable—all these movements will help not only the 
farmer but the man who consumes the farmer’s products. 

There is urgent need of nonpartisan expert examination into 
any tariff schedule which seems to increase the cost of living, 
and, unless the increase thus caused is more than countervailed 
by the benefit to the elass of the community which actually re- 
ceives the protection, it must of course mean that that particu- 
lar duty must be reduced. 

The system of levying a tariff for the protection and en- 
couragement of American industry so as to secure higher wages 
and better conditions of life for American laborers must never 
be perverted so as to operate for the impoverishment of those 
whom it was intended to benefit. 

But in any event, the effect of the tariff on the cost of living 
is slight; any householder can satisfy himself of this fact by 
considering the increase in price of articles, like milk and eggs, 
where the influence of both the tariff and the trusts is negligible. 
No conditions have been shown which warrant us in believing 
that the abolition of the protective tariff as a whole would bring 
any substantial benefit to the consumer, while it would certainly 
cause unheard-of immediate disaster to all wageworkers, all 
business men, and all farmers, and in all probability would per- 
manently lower the standard of living here. 

In order to show the utter futility of the belief that the aboli- 
tion of the tariff and the establishment of free trade would. 
remedy the condition complained of, all that is necessary is to 
look at the course of industrial events in England and in Ger- 
many during the last 30 years, the former under free trade, the 
latter under a protective system. 
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During these 30 years it is a matter of common knowledge 
that Germany has forged ahead relatively to England, and this 
not only as regards the employers, but as regards the wage 
eurners—in short, as regards all members of the industrial 
classes. 

Doubtless many causes have combined to produce this result; 
it is not to be ascribed to the tariff alone, but, on the other hand, 
it is evident that it could not have come about if a protective 
tariff were even a chief cause among many other causes of the 
high cost of living. 


AGREES THAT TRUSTS ARE RESPONSIBLE. 


It is also asserted that the trusts are responsible for the high 
cost of living. I have no question that, as regards certain trusts, 
this is true. I also have no question that it will continue to be 
true just as long us the country confines itself to acting as the 
Baltimore platform demands that we act. 

This demand is, in effect, for the States and National Gov- 
ernment to make the futile attempt to exercise 49 sovereign and 
conflicting authorities in the effort jointly to suppress the trusts, 
while at the same time the National Government refuses to exer- 
cise proper control over them. There will be no diminution in 
the cost of trust-made articles so long as our Government at- 
tempts the impossible task of restoring the flintlock conditions of 
business 60 years ago by trusting only. to a succession of law- 
suits under the antitrust Jaw—a method which it has been defi- 
nitely shown usually results to the benefit of any big business 
concern which really ought to be dissolved, but which cause dis- 
turbance and distress to multitudes of smaller concerns. 

Trusts which increase production—nunless they do it waste- 
fully, as in certain forms of mining and lumbering—can not 
permanently increase the cost of living. It is the trusts which 
limit production or which, without limiting production, take 
advantage of the lack of governmental control and eliminate 
competition by combining to control the market that cause an 
increase in the cost of living. 

There should be established at once, as I have elsewhere said, 
under the National Government an interstate industrial com- 
mission, which should exercise full supervision over the big 
industrial concerns doing an interstate business into which an 
element of monopoly enters. 

Where these concerns deal with the necessaries of life the 
commission should not shrink, if the necessity is proved, of 
going to the extent of exercising regulatory control over the 
conditions that create or determine monopoly prices. 


POSSIBLE TO REMOVE DISTURBING ELEMENT. 


By such action we shall certainly be able to remove the ele- 
ment of contributory causation on the part of the trusts and 
the tariff toward the high cost of living. There will remain 
many other elements. Wrong taxation, including failure to tax 
swollen inheritances and unused land and other natural re- 
sources held for speculative purposes, is one of these elements. 

The modern tendency to leave the country for the town is 
another element, and exhaustion of the soil and poor methods 
of raising and marketing the products of the soil make up 
another element, as I have already shown. 

Another element is that of waste and extravagance, individual 
and national. No laws which the wit of man can devise will 
avail to make the community prosperous if the average individ- 
ual lives in such fashion that his expenditure always exceeds his 
income. 

National extravagance—that is, the expenditure of money 
which is not warranted—we can ourselves control, and to some 
degree we can help in doing away with the extravagance caused 
by international rivalries. 

These are all definite methods by which something can be ac- 
complished in the direction of decreasing the cost of living. All 
taken together will not fully meet the situation. There are in it 
elements which as yet we do not understand. We can be certain 
that the remedy proposed by the Democratic Party is a quack 
remedy. It is just as emphatically a quack remedy as was the 
quack remedy, the panacea, the universal cure-all which they 
proposed 16 years ago. It is instructive to compare what they 
now say with what they said in 1896, 


WHAT WAS BEING TOLD 16 YEARS AGO. 


Only 16 years ago they were telling us that the decrease in 
prices was fatal to our people, that the fall in the production 
of gold, and, as a consequence, the fall in the prices of commodi- 
ties, was responsible for our ills. Now they ascribe these ills to 
diametrically opposite causes, such as the rise in the price of 
commodities. 

It may well be that the immense output of gold during the 
last few years is partly responsible for certain phases of the 
present trouble—which is an instructive commentary on the wis- 


dom of those men who 16 years ago insisted that the remedy for 
everything was to be found in the mere additional output of 
coin, silver, and gold alike. 

There is no more curious delusion than that the Democratic 
platform is a progressive platform. 

The Democratic platform, representing the best thought of the 
acknowledged Democratic leaders at Baltimore, is purely reiro- 
gressive and reactionary. There is no progress in it. It repre- 
sents an effort to go back; to put this Nation of 100,000,000, 
existing under modern conditions, back to where it was as a 
Nation of 25,000,000 in the days of the stagecoach and canal 
boat. Such an attitude is toryism, not progressivism. 

In addition, then, to the remedies that we can begin forth- 
with, there should be a fearless, intelligent, and searching in- 
quiry into the whole subject, made by an absolutely nonpartisan 
body of experts, with no prejudices to warp their minds, no ob- 
ject to serve, who shall recommend any necessary remedy, heed- 
less of what interest may be helped or hurt thereby, and caring 
only for the interests of the people as a whole. 


NEED LEGISLATION TO IMPROVE CURRENCY, 


We believe that there exists an imperative need for prompt 
legislation for the improvement of our national currency sys- 
tem. The experience of repeated financial crises in the last 40 
years has proved that the present method of issuing, through 
private agencies, notes secured by Government bonds is both 
harmful and unscientific. 

This method was adopted as a means of financing the Govern- 
ment during the Civil War through furnishing a domestic market 
for Government bonds. It was largely successful in fulfilling 
that purpose; but that need is long past, and the system has out- 
lived this feature of its usefulness. The issue of currency is 
fundamentally a governmental function. 

The system to be adopted should have as its basic principles 
soundness and elasticity. The currency should flow forth read- 
ily at the demand of commercial activity and retire as promptly 
when the demand diminishes. It should be automatically suffi- 
cient for all of the legitimate needs of business in any section 
of the country. : 

Only by such means can the country be freed from the dan- 
ger of recurring panics. The control should be lodged with the 
Government and should be safeguarded against manipulation 
by Wall Street or the large interests. 

It should be made impossible to use the machinery or per- 
quisites of the currency system for any speculative purposes. 
The country must be safeguarded against overexpansion or un- 
just contraction of either credit or circulating medium. 

CONSERVATION. 


There can be no greater issue than that of conservation in this 
country, Just as we must conserve our men, women, and chil- 
dren, so we must conserve the resources of the land on which 
they live. We must conserve the soil so that our children shall 
have a land that is more and not less fertile than that our 
fathers dwelt in. 

We must conserve the forests, not by disuse, but by use, mak- 
ing them more yaluable at the same time that we use them. 
We must conserve the mines. Moreover, we must insure so far 
as possible the use of certain types of great natural resources 
for the benefit of the people as a whole. The public should not 
alienate its fee in the water power which will be of incal- 
8 consequence as a source of power in the immediate 

uture. 

The Nation and the States within their several spheres should 
by immediate legislation keep the fee of the water power, leas- 
ing its use only for a reasonable length of time on terms that 
will secure the interests of the public. 

Just as the Nation has gone into the work of irrigation in 
the West, so it should go into the work of helping reclaim the 
swamp lands of the South. We should undertake the complete 
development and control of the Mississippi as a national work, 
just as we have undertaken the work of building the Panama 
Canal. We can the use the plant, and we can use the human 
experience, left free by the completion of the Panama Canal 
in so developing the Mississippi as to make it a mighty highroad 
of commerce and a source of fructification and not of death 
to the rich and fertile lands lying along its lower length. 

In the West, the forests, the grazing lands, the reserves of 
every kind should be so handled as to be in the interests of the 
actual settler, the actual homemaker. He should be encouraged 
to use them at once, but in such a way as to preserve and not 
exhaust them. We do not intend that our natural resources 
shall be exploited by the few against the interests of the many, 
nor do we intend to turn them over to any man who will 
wastefully use them by destruction and leave to those who 
come after us a heritage damaged by just so much. 
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The man in whose interests we are working is the small 
farmer and settler, the man who works with his own hands, 
who is working not only for himself, but for his children, and 
who wishes to leave to.them the fruits of his labor. 

His permanent welfare is the prime factor for consideration 
in developing the policy of conservation, for our aim is to pre- 
serve our natural resources for the public as a whole, for the 
average man and the average woman who make up the body of 
the American’ people. 

Alaska should be developed as once, but in the interest of the 
actual settler. In Alaska the Government has an opportunity 
of starting in what is almost a fresh field to work out various 
problems by actual experience. z 

The Government should at once construct, own, and operate 
the railways in Alaska. 

The Government-should keep the fee of all the coal fields and 
allow them to be operated by lessees, with the condition in the 
lease that nonuse shall operate as a forfeit. Telegraph lines 
should be operated as the railways are. Moreover, it would be 
well in Alaska to try a system of land taxation which will, so 
far as possible, remove all the burdens from those who actually 
use the land, whether for building or for agricultural purposes, 
and will operate against any man who holds the land for specu- 
lation or derives an income from it based, not on his own exer- 
tions, but on the increase in yalue due to activities not his own. 
There is very real need that this Nation shall seriously prepare 
itself for the task of remedying social injustice and meeting 
social problems by well-considered governmental effort; and 
the best preparation for such wise action is to test by actual 
experiment under favorable conditions the devices which we 
have reason to believe will work well, but which it is difficult 
to apply in old settled communities without preliminary experi- 
ment. 

In international affairs this country should behave toward 
other nations exactly as an honorable private citizen behaves 
toward other private citizens. We should do no wrong to any 
nation, weak or strong, and we should submit to no wrong. 
Above all, we should never in any treaty make any promise 
which we do not intend in good faith to fulfill. I believe it 
essential that our small Army should be kept at a high pitch 
of perfection, and in no way can it be so damaged as by per- 
mitting it to become the plaything of men in Congress who wish 
to gratify either spite or favoritism, or to secure to localities 
advantages to which those localities are not entitled. 


BELIEVES IN NAVY. 


The Navy should be steadily built up, and the process of 
upbuilding must not be stopped until—and not before—it proves 
possible to secure by international agreement a general reduc- 
tion of armaments. The Panama Canal must be fortified. It 
would have been criminal to build it if we were not prepared 
to fortify it and to keep our Navy at such a pitch of strength 
as to render it unsafe for any foreign power to attack us and 
get control of it. 

We have a perfect right to permit our coastwise traffic (with 
which there can be no competition by the merchant marine of 
any foreign nation—so that there is no discrimination against 
any foreign marine) to pass through that canal on any terms 
we choose, and I personally think that no toll should be charged 
on such traffic. 

Moreover, in time of war, where all treaties between warring 
nations save those connected with the management of the war 
at once lapse, the canal would, of course, be open to the use of 
our warships and closed to warships of the nation with which 
we were engaged in hostilities. 

But at all times the canal should be opened on equal terms to 
the ships of all nations, including our own, engaged in inter- 
national commerce. That was the understanding of the treaty 
when it was adopted, and the United States must always, as a 
matter of honorable obligation and with scrupulous nicety, live 
up to every understanding which she has entered into with any 
foreign power. 

The question that has arisen over the right of this Nation to 
charge tolls on the canal vividly illustrates the folly and iniquity 
of making treaties which can not and ought not to be kept. As 
a people there is no lesson we more need to learn than the lesson 
not in an outburst of emotionalism to make a treaty that ought 
not to be and could not be kept, and the further lesson that 
when we do make a treaty we must soberly live up to it as 
long as changed conditions do not warrant the serious step of 
denouncing it. 

If we had been so unwise as to adopt the general arbitration 
treaties a few months ago we would now be bound to arbitrate 
the question of our right to free our own coastwise traffic from 
canal tolls, and at any future time we might have found our- 


selyes obliged to arbitrate the question whether, in the event of 
war, we could keep the canal open to our own war vessels and 
closed to those of our foes. 

There could be no better illustration of the extreme unwisdom 
of entering into international agreements without paying heed 
to the question of keeping them. 

On the other hand, we deliberately and with our eyes open, 
and after ample consideration and discussion, agreed to treat 
all merchant ships on the same basis; it was partly because of 
this agreement that there was no question raised by foreign 
nations as to our digging and fortifying the canal; and having 
given our word we must keep it. When the American people 
make a promise that promise must and will be kept. 


STATES HIS POSITION CLEARLY, 


Now, friends, this is my confession of faith. I have made it 
rather long because I wish you to know just what my deepest 
convictions are on the great questions of to-day, so that if you 
choose to make me your standard bearer in the fight you shall 
make your choice understanding exactly how I feel; and if, 
after hearing me, you think you ought to choose some one else, 
I shall loyally abide by your choice. The convictions to which 
I have come have not been arrived at as the result of study in 
the closet or the library, but from the knowledge I have gained 
through hard experience during the many years in which, under 
many and varied conditions, I have striven and toiled with men. 
I believe in a larger use of the governmental power to help 
remedy industrial wrongs, because it has been borne in on me 
by actual experience that without the exercise of such power 
many of the wrongs will go unremedied. 

I believe in a larger opportunity for the people themselves di- 
rectly to participate in government and to control their govern- 
mental agents, because long experience has taught me that with- 
— such control many of their agents will represent them 

By actual experience in office I have found that, as a rule, I 
could secure the triumph of the causes in which I most be- 
lieved, not from the politicians and the men who claim an ex- 
ceptional right to speak in business and government, but by 
going over their heads and appealing directly to the people 
themselves. 


x POWER OBTAINED PROM THE PROPLE. 


I am not under the slightest delusion as to any power that 
during my political career I have at any time What- 
ever of power I at any time had I obtained from the people. I 
could exercise it only so Iong as and to the extent that the 
people not merely believed in me, but heartily backed me up. 

Whatever I did as President I was able to do only because I 
had the backing of the people. 

When on any point I did not have that backing, when on any 
point I differed from the people, it mattered not whether I was 
right or whether I was wrong, my power vanished. I tried my 
best to lead the people, to advise them, to tell them what I 
thought was right; if necessary, I never hesitated to tell them 
what I thought they ought to hear, even though I thought it 
would be unpleasant for them to hear it; but I recognized that 
my task was to try to lead them and not to drive them, to take 
them into my confidence, to try to show them that I was right, 
and then loyally and in good faith to accept their decision. 

I will do anything for the people except what my conscience 
tells me is wrong, and that I can do for no man and no set of 
men; I hold that a man can not serve the people well unless 
he serves his conscience; but I hold also that where his con- 
science bids him refuse to do what the people desire, he should 
not try to continue in office against their will. 

Our Government system should be so shaped that the public 
seryant, when he can not conscientiously carry out the wishes 
of the people, shall, at their desire, leave his office and not 
misrepresent them in office; and I hold that the public servant 
can by so doing, better than in any other way, serve both them 
and his conscience. 


SAYS THE FIGHT WORTH MAKING, 


Surely there never was a fight better worth making than the 
one in which we are engaged. It little matters what befalls 
any one of us who for the time being stand in the forefront of 
the battle. I hope we shall win, and I believe that if we can 
wake the people to what the fight really means we shall win. 
But, win or lose, we shall not falter. Whatever fate may at 
the moment overtake any of us, the movement itself will not 
stop. Our cause is based on the eternal principles of righteous- 
ness; and even though we who now lead may for the time fail, 
in the end the cause itself shall triumph. 

Six weeks ago, here in Chicago, I spoke to the honest repre- 
sentatives of a convention which was not dominated by honest 
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men; a convention wherein sat, alas! a majority of men who, 
with sneering indifference to every principle of right, so acted 
as to bring to a shameful end a party which had been founded 
over half a century ago by men in whose souls burned the fire 
of lofty endeavor. ; > 

Now, to you men, who, in your turn, haye come together to 
spend and be spent in the endless crusade against wrong, to 
you who face the future resolute and confident, to you who 
strive in a spirit of brotherhood for the betterment of our 
Nation, to you who gird yourselves for this great new fight in 
the never-ending warfare for the good of humankind, I say in 
closing what in that speech I said in closing: We stand at 
Armageddon, and we battle for the Lord.“ 


Address by Charles Nagel. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


oF 


HON. H. OLIN YOUNG, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 9, 1912. 


Mr. YOUNG of Michigan said: me 

Mr. Speaker: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Rxconp I include the address by Charles Nagel 
at Houghton, Mich., August 8, 1911. 

The address is as follows: : 
; ADDRESS BY CHARLES NAGEL AT HOUGHTON, MICH., AUGUST 8, 1911. 


_ The cordiality of your reception and the introductory words 
of your: chairman demonstrate how completely you have ac- 
cepted the explanation of the President's inability to be here. 
I share the unavoidable disappointment’ with you, because I 
know how deeply the President would have appreciated the re- 
ception which you had prepared for him. When, however, it 
is said that I am here as the representative of the President, 
you must permit me to make a correction. No one das the right 
to assume to represent the President. I must more especially 
insist that the President is in no sense responsible for anything 
that may be said by me from this platform. With that frankness 
which is so characteristic of the Chief Executive of our country, 
he permits us to appear before the public and to speak our own 
minds. We may indulge the hope that if we make a mistake 
the mistake is ours, and that if by chance we succeed the credit 
may go to our chief. 85 

I am glad to be with you here in Michigan for many reasons. 
I love the North, with its strength, courage, and enterprise. I 
am particularly glad to be with you now, because this section 
of the country was not afraid to reach out the hand of good 
luck and mutual success to a foreign country across the border 
on the north, As I see it, you recognized the true meaning of 
reciprocity. Treaties of peace, and, indeed, every treaty look- 
ing to cordial relations with other countries, are based upon a 
new attitude in international affairs. There was a time when 
we were jealous of the success of our neighbors, when we were 
afraid of their strength, and when we read our prosperity in 
their failure. Even in our own country we have wasted strength 
in harboring jealousies of that kind among the several States 
and cities. The time has come when here at home we recognize 
that the success of a single State reflects advantageously upon 
every other State, and that the failure of any section must be 
paid for by the entire country. Even in internatlonal- affairs 
this is true. We see our strength in the strength of civilized 
neighbors. Our real danger arises from unrest and disturbante 
away from home. l . arise 

I have not been able to resist the suspicion that in the consid- 
eration of reciprocity too much attention has been given to the 
mere discussion of schedules. It is difficult enough to prophesy 
the effect of any new law or system. It is practically impossi- 


ble to calculate the results of new schedules to govern integ- 


national commerce. These figures alone constitute a mere fac- 
tor, frequently a trifling one in the total result. Advantage of 
position, advantage of soil and climate, strength, confidence, and 
enterprise of the people must be the controlling factors here as 
everywhere else. 

It is difficult to suppress a suspicion that our protective 
system, much as it has promoted the welfare and the pros- 
perity of our country, has at the same time forced upon us the 
price of timidity. We seem to feel. that the schedule brings 
success, whereas it was intended to be nothing more than a 


guaranty of fair conditions for self-reliant enterprise. No 
people could have enjoyed the enormous prosperity which we 
have had, the unlimited resources to which we have been able 
to resort, without paying a certain price by way. of timidity, 
without yielding to a disposition to rely upon conditions and 
advantages which we have not earned. It is not too much to 
say that there is a note of distress in publie discussion, as 
though we were combating conditions forced upon us by outside 
power, and not of our own making. If we really want to know 
What political, industrial, or social oppression means, and 
what a truly oppressed people has to contend with, let us go 
back and read the history of actual oppression. Go back to 
France in the days before the Revolution. Read of the struggles 
of a man like Turgo. Even in those days true opposition to oppres- 
sion rested more with men than with forms of government. The 
Same was true in Germany in the days of Stein. These men, 
and others like them in other countries, had to deal with op- 
pressive systems, but for relief they, looked to the spirit of 
men rather than a change in government. 

It must be admitted that we have passed the time of the old 

laissez faire doctrine. Every one of us must recognize that the 
days of pure individualism are gone. We are no longer satis- 
fied to say that men are not created equal, and that therefore 
no amount of legislation can make them equal, We confess 
that there is a certain proportion of people who can not keep 
up with the procession, who are bound to fall by the wayside, 
and to whom goyernment must extend its care. But the aban- 
donment of the laissez faire doctrine does not signify that 
everyone and everything must be regulated by law. It does 
not mean that conditions of absolute economic and social equal- 
ity can be created and maintained by law. 
I am the last man to say that conditions in this country dur- 
ing the last 20 years have been what they should be. On the 
contrary, I believe now, as I believed then, that conditions had 
become intolerable. In my judgment President Roosevelt ren- 
dered a distinguished service to our country when he sounded 
the note of warning, and when, like a man of determination 
and action, he struck without hesitation at the evils from which 
we suffered. Commerce, by the very force of competition, had 
fallen to a condition from which it could not extricate itself. 
The rules of competition had sunk so low. that no one com- 
petitor, however strong, could alone raise the standard. In 
The rules of competition had sunk so low that no one com- 
mon that it was necessary for the Government to step in and 
establish a new standard. That is the meaning of the Federal 
antitrust law and of the railroad legislations. They signify 
new rules of the game. Within these rules business must be 
had, and within those rules there must be fair competition. 
Time was, it is true enough, when our desire for success, our 
blind admiration for quantity, induced us to let business run 
the Government. Time is when business runs away from gov- 
ernment. One condition is as unwholesome as the other; and 
there is need for an intelligent, rational, constructive policy 
which will compel business to obey the rules of the game, but 
which will also permit business to survive and to prosper within 
those rules. f 

This, in my judgment, is the subject to which we should im- 
mediately address ourselves. Ihe problem is squarely presented 
to us, and the question is, Why do we not grapple with it? There 
is an undeniable disinclination to meet this issue and to take 
the responsibility of a well-defined decision. ‘There is a dispo- 
sition to reach out for new and vague issues, calculated to hold 
the attention of the people, to entertain them in a fashion, and 
thereby to avoid the responsibility of a definite plan of action. 

Instead of knuckling down to work and solving the problem 
of our own creation, we are disposed to discuss measures for 
remote relief. We are, it seems to me, slow to undertake what 
it is for us to do now and quick to listen to what may be done 
for us hereafter. We hear much, for illustration, of the direct 
primary, the initiative, the referendum, and the reeall. No one 
will deny that all these suggestions haye virtue in some measure. 
But when they are advanced as universal principles of govern- 
ment, men have the right to wonder and to warn. If it could 
be shown that these suggestions would really afford the promised 
relief, that would be the end of the discussion. Once per- 
suaded that they would result in a more immediate and direct 
expression of mature popular will, there would be few men to 
oppose them. The question is, Will the relief which has been 
promised follow? As to that men entertain different opinions; 
and nothing can be more proper or more necessary than the 
frank, unreserved expression of opinion in order thut the final 
decision may at least be based upon intelligent argument. For 
my part I do not believe that the direct primary will give clenrer 
expression to popular will. Ou the contrary, I am persuafed 
from my observation that the direct primary. will play right 
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into the hands of the real boss. He will retain his influence, 
stripped of his responsibility. I am not persuaded that the 
initiative will promote intelligent, popular legislation. Accord- 
ing to my observation there is no lack of initiative. On the 
contrary, we are suffering from overlegislation, and if any com- 
mentary is to be made upon existing legislative bodies it is that 
they are too ready to respond with hasty and ill-advised legis- 
lation to any suggestion that seems to promise immediate 
popularity. The referendum is a well-recognized principle. It 
has been adopted for years in this country, whenever a measure 
of lasting consequence or great importance has been submitted 
for decision. It has been customary to submit bond issues, 
city charters, constitutional amendments, and measures of like 
kind to the voters at large. But in my judgment it is unsafe 
to argue from this premise that public welfare would be pro- 
moted by the possible submission of all legislation, of every 
ordinance and every legislative measure, to public vote for 
review. My fear is that the overabundance of elections would 
discourage us, and that there would be less vigilance instead of 
more. My suspicion is that good legislation would be subjected 
to danger and to delay by the combinations of large interests 
and irresponsible citizenship. 3 

The recall has an attractive sound. It appears to give the 
voters additional control over their representatives. But, in my 
judgment, the immediate effect of such a system will be to 
make the voter still more careless than he has been in the first 
election, because he will be tempted to rely upon the power to 
correct his own errors at his will. Furthermore, the great diffi- 
culty of popular government now is to obtain the consent of fit 
candidates. That difficulty this system would accentuate, be- 
cause very few men of self-respect will be willing to accept the 
responsibility of office when they know that in the midst of 
their work, before it can be tested out, they are in danger of 
being swept out by popular ill will. ‘To extend a position of 
trust in the spirit of distrust is not calculated to encourage 
competent men to accept public service, The suggestion of a 
recall with respect to judges is by many advanced with the 
same confidence that has attended other civil offices. For my 
part, I have always wondered why the idea of recall of judges 
was not carried out to its logical consequences. If we, the 
people, are to have the right to protect ourselves in this fashion 
against erring judges, why would it not be more safe to com- 
pel a court, before it renders its decision, to announce to the 
people what it is about to do, in order that opportunity may be 
given to recall the judges before the niischief is done? That 
would be consistent with the main idea, and would ultimately 
dispense with the necessity for having any courts at all. 

It is not my intention to discuss these suggestions at length. 
I am persuaded that now, as heretofore, eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty; and neither constitution nor law can pro- 
vide a substitute for the constant and maintained activity of 
free citizenship. With that vigilance our system is amply 
liberal and representative. Without it no system can save us 
from the consequences of our own selfishness. Beyond that all 
these suggestions really concern State and city government. 
No one has so far pointed out how they are to relieve any difi- 
culties under which the general citizenship of this country may 
labor with respect to the Federal system, although this system 
is most commonly appealed to for relief in our day. 

There is another suggestion which has attracted public atten- 
tion and invited much fayor. It is so very comprehensive in its 
consequences, and sounds so very simple and direct in its pur- 
pose, that naturally it has found adherents in all parts of the 
country. This is the suggestion to regulate the consumers’ 
prices. I need not say that there is nothing new in such a 
scheme. It has been applied in the past in the days of mon- 
archy and oppression; and so far it had been abandoned as more 
liberal forms of government came into control. Now, complain- 
ing of our own oppression of ourselyes, we are tempted to return 
to the doctrines of the dim ages. Let us at least reflect and 
argue out what such a system might ultimately signify. If 
the Government assumes to regulate the prices at which prod- 
ucts shall be sold to the consumer, how can it avoid directly or 
indirectly fixing the price of the producer? One must depend 
upon the other. If the Government once undertakes to fix both 
of these it can not escape the responsibility for the conditions 
of the factory. Not only the regulation of those conditions 
which go to the well-being and sanitary protection of the em- 
ployee and the wholesomeness of the article, but those that go 
to the cost and efficiency of the factory itself. How can the 
Government escape the responsibility for wages if it has as- 
sumed to determine all other conditions? These are all factors 
in the ultimate price to the consumer; and when the determin- 
ing price is so fixed, every other condition must be decided by 
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the same authority. When the Government does that much it 
virtually exercises the power of ownership. To all intents and 
purposes he who fixes the income need care yery little where 
the paper title is. And when all this has been done let us not 
forget that no government can suppress capacity, enterprise, 
and ability. Whatever the system there will always be leader- 
ship. Strong men will always guide or control. If the avenues 
are fair, they will avail of them; if unfair, they are the more 
apt to monopolize them. The powerful men who are now ac- 
cused, and with some justice, of controlling large interests in 
restraint of trade, will only have the more temptation for con- 
trolling the greater system which is now recommended to us. 

Finally, in this scheme to have the price fixed by the Govern- 
ment, what government have we in mind? Is it State or Na- 
tional Government? Have we figured out how the National 
Goyernment would proceed if it undertook such an enterprise? 
By what right would it establish prices within a State’s bound- 
aries? And if the State is to reserve and to exercise the right 
to fix prices within its own limits, what will be the result with 
48 jurisdictions actively competing with each other in this 
enterprise, and with the National Government standing apart 
to interpose still further regulations for interstate commerce? 
How, upon any theory which has been advanced so far, can the 
National Government ever undertake to fix the price at which 
the merchant of a particular State shall sell his goods to the 
citizens of that State? 


Again I say, it is not my purpose to discuss these questions 
exhaustively. But it does appear to me that we are disposed 
to jump at conclusions; that it would be well to study the 
history of similur attempts, and to reflect how difficult it is to 
inaugurate such a system in a country which is governed by a 
dual authority, National and State. It appears to me, therefore, 
that instead of reaching out for these vague and novel sugges- 
tions, and instead of permitting ourselves to be fed upon veiled 
and impracticable promises, it is the part of citizenship to 
face the immediate issucs with earnestness and determination. 
It appears to me that we have too many men who insist upon 
working the foghorn in fair weather, and that we need more 
men who are willing to pin their faith to constructive measures 
of immediate necessity. 

No better illustration of the situation can be found than the 
present condition of Alaska. We are all agreed that conserva- 
tion is the need of the hour. Indiscriminate waste is our great 
enemy in public and in private life. We are all agreed that the 
wonderful resources of Alaska should not be made the subject 
of monopoly and greed; and we are all bound to recognize that 
the character of Alaska is such as to encourage the natural 
opportunities for monopoly. It is undisputed, therefore, that 
every measure of precaution should be adopted, so that these 
resources may not fall a prey to centralized power outside of 
the Government. But is it not equally clear that true conserva- 
tion means intelligent use, and that nothing is gained by merely 
tying up these vast resources that lie at our feet? It is not only 
poor economy to pursue such a lifeless policy, but it is rank 
injustice to the pioneers of Alaska. It is not only a problem of 
millions invested in that territory; there is a human phase of 
this question. He who has seen the men of strength and 
courage who have gone to that territory, to help conquer it and 
to cast their personal fortunes with it, can not but feel that 
every day’s delay in a rational development is a crime. When 
Seward had the sagacity to buy Alaska for $7,500,000 he was 
burned in effigy in some places in this country. To-day we are 
prepared to burn in effigy any man who has the courage or 
intelligence to submit for consideration any plan by which the 
Alaska problem might be worked out. p 

This condition of things is but an illustration of a general 
condition. We are quick to discuss remote propositions, and 
we are very slow to face immediate problems. Chief among 
these, in my judgment, is the industrial and commercial condi- 
tion of this country at this time. This condition is abnormal. 
We have had a reaction from a system which prevailed too 
long. We were fortunate in having men of energy and courage 
to call a halt. We have provided measures which now have 
been sufficiently interpreted and tested to guarantee a practical 
control of the extravagances and dangers which had prevailed. 
But there is another side to the picture which, in my opinion, 
it is time to consider. At present we boast of the growing ex- 
ports from our country, and we triumph in the defeat suffered 
at home by some of the largest exporters: It is perfectly con- 
sistent to do both—to rejoice in our growing exports and to 
admit that our commercial system has not been properly con- 
ducted. But we must not close our eyes to the inconsistency. 
We can not escape the conclusion that we have not provided a 
System under which the industries and the commerce of our 
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country, domestic and foreign, can be consistently and legally 


said with emphasis how things shall not be done, but it has so 
far refrained from saying how things may be done. The sys- 
tem in vogue at the present time is an inevitable development 
of the conditions that had prevailed. Our industrial and com- 
mercial organizations are all the creations of individual States. 
These organizations are engaged in interstate and international 
commerce. The necessities of so large and extensive a com- 
merce made combinations between State organizations unavoid- 
able. Any one State might organize a large enough corporation, 
but no State could guarantee admission into any other State. 
The combinations organized in consequence were, at least in 
part, unavoidable. State authorities undertook to regulate and 
contrel these industrial and business organizations, whose en- 
terprise was really beyond the reach of any particular State. 
The result was inevitable failure. Recognizing this, the Federal 
Government enacted the antitrust laws, invoking the authority 
to regulate interstate commerce, for the purpose of denouncing 
improper combinations and monopolies. In other words, the 
National Government alone was able to cope with what was 
essentially a national problem. 

The difficulty is that the National Government provided only 
the negative measure and has so far failed to provide the posi- 
tive measure. One is as essential as the other. If govern- 
mental authority undertakes to denounce and to punish what 
is evil, it must at the same time assume the responsibility to 
declare what is proper and what will be protected. This the 
National Government has so far failed to do. If the Federal 
Government undertakes to dismember organizations engaged 
in interstate and international commerce because they are 
combinations in restraint of trade, then that same Government 
ought te provide the form into which a legitimate national 
organization may be cast. As the law reads to-day no indus- 
trial or commercial organization, existing or prospective, can 
determine whether it is right or wrong. ‘The very circumstance 
that it is created by one State, and by reason of its capitaliza- 
tion or for other reasons can not enter an adjoining State, 
and may be compelled to have a separate organization in that 
adjoining State, and may, therefore, be compelled to have an 
association of several separate State organizations, casts upon 
it the blemish of doubt and suspicion. It has no way of know- 
ing whether it can stand the test or will ultimately be con- 
demned until it has the advantage of a final decree of the 
highest court of the land. No organization of sufficient impor- 
tance to be entrusted with interstate or international commerce 
can be secure until it has been fortunate enough to have the 
Department of Justice at Washington file a bill against it to 
have its case tried ont and to: have the highest tribunal de- 
termine what it may do with safety and what it must abandon. 
The anomalous result is that with this one-sided system there 
is an arm of the Government to strike and no arm of the Gov- 
ernment to protect. The only authority which can to-day issue 
a proper charter to a commercial or industrial organization of 
consequence is the Supreme Court of the United States. Com- 
mercial charters are issued in the form of decrees. 

I submit that this is an unwholesome condition, which presents 
one of those immediate practical problems to which the states- 
manship of the day should address itself. I submit that the 
industries and the commerce of this country should take heart, 
make known their wants, point out the anomalous dangers. 
and insist upon the adoption of some constructive plan under 
which large business may be done with security. We have 
been unmindful of the fact that this branch of our Government 
has not been adequately equipped. Our great competitors across 
the seas do not suffer in like manner. They have departments 
of commerce, equal in dignity to any other department, and 
they have chambers of commerce organized to promote coopera- 
tion and the expression of their wants. In our country the 
corresponding department is a mere suggestion. I need not 
say that the change can not be wrought in a year, or for that 
matter in many years. It takes more than a law and more 
than an appropriation to organize a department of commerce 
that shall be prepared to cooperate intelligently for the pro- 
tection of legitimate enterprise, for a ecommerce that will 
play the game within the rules and still be strong and enter- 
prising enough to develop the needs of the most promising 
Nation on earth. We have done such things at home. We 
have a Department of Agriculture which is spending millions 
upon millions of dollars every year to spread intelligence about 
farming; to demonstrate to what uses the soil may be put 
and in what manner the product may be protected; to show, 
in other words, how the great agricultural resources of our 
country may be intelligently, economically, and profitably 
availed of. In like manner it appears to me a properly con- 


stituted department of commerce should be organized to be in 
touch with the commercial bodies of the country, to gather in- 
formation abroad and at home, to distribute that information, 
and to furnish advice not only as to opportunities at home and 
abroad, but as to measures to be adopted to avail of those 
opportunities. We need not fear the strength of our neighbors; 
we may rejoice in it; but we should be organized to make suc- 
cessful competition with the best of them. 

It appears to me that there is no time better than this for the 
inauguration of such a plan. The President of the United 
States by a fair, frank, and patriotic attitude has given en- 
couragement to the cooperation of all the forces of our country. 
There has never been a time when the individual State and each 
particular section has been so prompt to rejoice in the pros- 
perity of every other State and every other section. There has 
been no time in our history when we have so completely realized 
our mutual dependence and the real meaning of a union. What- 
ever may have been true in the past, we all know now that 
political differences must fade before a common cause such as 
this is. We all know, for illustration, that if a protective sys- 
tem is found to be advantageous to one section of the country, 
other sections have not been slow to seek the same advantage. 
We all understand that if a protective system for the entire 
country no longer finds sufficient political support in one section 
to make it secure, there are other sections which by their own 
needs may be compelled to provide such support as may be 
lacking. If this is true, more must be true of the problem to 
which I have attempted to direct attention. With respect to it 
there is no possibility for political difference. In the last 
analysis no antagonism between State rights and nationalism is 
involved. The problem is essentially a national one. Even at 
home, between the different States, the Federal Governmént has 
assumed to denounce what is wrong, and correspondingly must 
assume to say what is right. Beyond our borders individual 
States have no jurisdiction at all. Under any construction of 
the Constitution a purely national question is involved, and we 
therefore have common ground upon which we may consistently 
call all sections and all States to cooperate for the consumma- 
tion of a purpose which is as universal as is the union of our 
people under the Constitution. 


Financial Reform Proposed by the National Monetary 
Commission. 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHMOND P. HOBSON, 


OF ALABAMA, 


In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 9, 1912. 


Mr. HOBSON said: 

Mr. Speaker: In order to meet the demand for information 
with reference to the financial reform proposed by the National 
Monetary Commission, I engaged Mr. R. C. Milliken, a monetary 
expert, in the Bond Building of this city, to prepare a critical 
analysis of the same, which I incorporate with my remarks. 
Mr. Milliken has given years of study to monetary science, has 
had an extensive corporate experience, is widely traveled and 
closely observing, and being possessed of an analytical cast of 
mind, he is especially fitted to treat of this important and in- 
tricate subject : 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE ALDRICH MONETARY PLAN. 


[Prepared for Hon. R. P. Honsox, M. C., by R. C. Milliken, monetary 
expert, Washington.] 
FUNCTIONS OF THE NATIONAL RESERVE ASSOCIATION. 

As this is the anly corporation called a “ reserve association,” 
it is necessary to state its functions as prescribed by its pro- 
posed charter in order to classify it. Among other things, it 
is authorized to “adopt and use a common seal”; “to have 
succession for 2 period of 50 years from the date of its certif- 
icate”; “to make all contracts necessary and proper to carry 
out the purposes of this act”; “to sue and be sued, complain 
and defend in any court of law or equity, as fully as natural 
persons; to elect or appoint directors and officers in the man- 
ner hereinafter provided and define their duties”; “to adopt 
by its board of directors by-laws not inconsistent with this 
act, regulating the manner in which its property shall be trans- 
ferred, its general business conducted, and the privileges 
granted to it by law exercised and enjoyed“; to purchase, ac- 
quire, hold, and convey real estate as hereinafter provided“; 
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“to exercise by its board of directors or duly authorized com- 
mittees, officers, or agents, subject to law, all the powers and 
privileges conferred upon the National Reserve Association by 
this act“; to act as the fiscal and disbursing agent and deposi- 
tory for the United States Government; to purchase and sell 
Government and State securities or the securities of foreign 
governments; to fix rates of discount; “to deal in gold coin or 
bullion, to make loans thereon, and to contract for loans of gold 
coin or bullion”; to purchase from or sell to its subscribing banks 
checks or bills of exchange arising out of commercial transac- 
tions, payable in foreign countries; to cpen and maintain bank- 
ing accounts in foreign countries and to establish agencies in 
foreign countries to purchase, sell, and collect foreign bills of 
exchange, checks, and prime foreign bills of exchange; and to 
issue notes. The principal functions of its branches are, viz: 
(1) to rediscount for any depositing bank notes and bills of 
exchange haying a maturity of not more than 28 days which 
were made at least 30 days prior thereto; (2) to rediscount for 
any depositing bank notes and bills of exchange arising out of 
commercial transactions having more than 28 days but not 
more than 4 months to run, when such paper is guaranteed 
through a local association; (3) to discount the direct obliga- 
tion of a depositing bank, indorsed by its local association and 
secured by the pledge and deposit of satisfactory securities, 
provided the governor of the National Reserve Association 
declares the public interests so require, to be concurred in by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The functions of the local asso- 
ciations are to guarantee each other's commercial paper. 

I have thus summarized all the important functions of the 
National Reserve Association, its branches, and local associa- 
tions, so that the reader may compare them with the functions 
of the European central banks. I can find no difference my- 
self, nor is there any reasonable excuse for not terming it a 
central bank. 

I object to the Aldrich plan for the following reasons: 

1. Because the control is lodged with the banks, which are 
selling credit for profit, whereas the head of the credit system 
should be controlled exclusively by such merchants as are 
neither engaged in speculative enterprises not the sale of credit 
for profit, as they are the permanent regulators of the interest 
rate. / 

2. Because a bankers’ controlled head of the credit system is 
a combination which will surely limit, if it does not absolutely 
destroy, competition in banking, and thus leaye us without an 
immediate and permanent regulator of the interest on money. 

8. Because a bankers’ controlled central bank will result in 
its being used as a “feeder” to a few favored banks (to the 
great injury of a vast majority of the other banks) instead of 
as a public service corporation. 

4. Because it purposes giving congressional sanction to the 
most pernicious practice of American corporate management at 
present, viz, the control of one corporation by another corpora- 
tion doing the same class of business. 

5. Because it is preposterous to think of the fiscal agent of 
the Governinent being controlled by men who are personally 
interested in the purchase and sale of stocks and bonds. 

6. Because the blending of the executive, legislative, and in- 
spection departments of this plan not only renders it quite im- 
possible to locate acts of omission and commission, but it will 
destroy the symmetry which should exist under a properly con- 
trolled head of a credit system. 

7. Because the control will be in the hands of dummies from 
directors to governor, as no one of them can own a dollar of 
the stock of the corporation they can bind for hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

8. Because the voting units are so numerous and scattered 
that the ultimate control will fall in the hands of a very few 
prominent units, 

9. Because the very nature of the central bank’s business is 
such (in acting as the reserve agent of the other banks) as will 
give those in actual control an insight into general monetary 
movements; and to impart such insight to those engaged in the 
sale of bank credit for profit is preposterous, and will surely 
result in scandal, if it does not actually prevent. on many occa- 
sions, the central bank rendering effective its discount rate in 
turning the tide of foreign exchanges. It will make traitors of 
the few favored bankers in immediate control. If they play the 
role of philanthropists and use such insight for the public good 
they will be traitors to the stockholders of their private banks 
they are pledged to serve, and vice versa if they use it for pri- 
vate gain. No honest banker of refined sensibilities would 
accept such a position and no dishonest one should be permitted 
to accept it. 

10. Because it purposes giving congressional sanction to the 
legislative monstrosity of the nineteenth century by adopting 


for this bank our fixed and archaic national bank reserve prin- 
ciple, as a test of solvency, which is unsound and unscientific. 
It teaches the public two monetary fallacies, viz: (1) That the 
ratio of a bank’s cash resources to its total demand liabilities 
should be uniform throughout the year, when experience teaches 
us it fluctuates according to the demands of trade. (2) It gives 
undue emphasis to the smallest portion of a bank's assets, there- 
by detracting from the more important factor—the converti- 
bility and character of the whole of its assets. 

11. Because there is a manifest distrust in those who are to 
control the central bank by limiting their authority in such a 
manner as to render it impossible for them to act for the best 
good. No corporation can possibly accomplish the best results 
with such straight-jacket restrictions contained in this plan. 
The solution is the creation of a “bank parliament” for that 
institution. 

12. Because it is unsafe and unsound to remove so vast an 
amount of unliquid obligations as the 2 per cent bonds now 
used for circulation from the shoulders of the national banks 
with capital and surplus aggregating one and a half billion 
and place them on a new and untried institution with a capital 
of only $150,000,000. 8 

13. Because the plan reintroduces a new credit instrument. 
the domestic bill of exchange, without properly safeguarding 
against the abuses of it which existed under the old State 
banking system. 

14. Because no provision is made to prevent inflation of credit 
through bank deposits. 

15. Because the institution which should be forced to main- 
tain a sufficient supply of gold for the protection of public and 
private credit is authorized to redeem its own obligations in 
“lawful money,” which means greenbacks, Treasury notes, and 
silver certificates. Such provision will prevent our ever estab- 
lishing a free market for gold. 

16. Because it proposes to authorize the national banks to 
lend on real estate, the most unliquid of securities. Such in- 
stitutions in all other countries are regarded as loan or de- 
benture companies, and not banks, with limited authority to 
accept deposits. 

17. Because the plan in toto is a currency-reform scheme, 
when we need bank reform, because the bank check has vir- 
tually supplanted the bank note in the United States and in 
England. There is no “ flexibility” in the English bank-note 
currency, but there is ample flexibility in the English banking 
system, both in deposits and reserves. 

THE EFFECT OF GIVING INCREASED MOTION TO MONEY. 

Gilbart says, To give increased motion to money has pre- 
cisely the same effect as to increase the amount.” ‘That state- 
ment is amply verified by the actual experience of our national 
banks for 42 years, 1867 to 1909. During the first period of 30 
years (1867-1897) their total deposits increased from $750,- 
000,000 to $2,000,000,000, as compared with an increase of from 
$2,000,000,000 to $7,000,000,000 for the second period of 12 years 
(1897-1909). The average annual increase in deposits during 
the first period was $43,000,000 as compared with over $400,- 
000,000 for the second, the ratio of increase during the sec- 
ond over the first period being 793 per cent. Now, when we 
consider that the banks operating under State charters have 
deposits exceeding $10,000,000,000 it is no wonder to the stu- 
dents of the science of credits that we should have inflation 
from bank deposits. The statesmanship of France recognized 
years ago the danger arising from giving velocity to money, 
through bank deposits, when it caused the organization and 
safeguarding the control of their caisse (their central bank 
for savings banks) and the enactment of a law compelling all 
the savings banks to remit their deposits to the caisse for in- 
vestment. French statesmanship did not stop there, but went 


-further and enacted a Jaw prohibiting any person from deposit- 


ing during any one year exceeding 8300 in any one or number 
of savings banks. Thus French statesmanship encourages the 
patronage of savings banks by their industrial classes until 
they have accumulated a corporate unit, which with them is 
1,000 francs ($200), and then it encourages them to- become 
investors; whereas our statesmanship encourages our industrial 
classes to use savings banks as investment institutions and 
thereby retain a demand mortgage on our prosperity instead 
of becoming investors and being a part and parcel of our pros- 
perity. So long as we retain this system just that long will 
our prosperity be over a powder keg and subject to be blown 
to atoms at any moment of unrest. 
OUR TOTAL BANK LOANS AND DISCOUNTS. x 


With a total of seventeen billions of deposits—demand obliga- 
tions principally—our banking institutions have more than 
fourteen billions of loans and discounts, while there is less 
than two and a half billions of money in the country in and 
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out of banks. If those loans and discounts represented real 
commercial transactions for productive—as distinguished from 
speculative and consumptive—credit and were payable at short 
and fixed periods there would be no inflation of credit result- 
ing from our abnormal banking business, and those institutions 
would be a great blessing, but the vast majority of those se- 
curities are neither convertible nor represent productive com- 
mercial transactions. 

In proof of this proposition I cite the law announced in the 
report of the “bullion committee,” a committee appointed in 
1810 by the House of Commons. That law is recognized by all 
philosophers of credit as absolutely sound. This is it: 


LAW OF THE “ BULLION COMMITTER.” 


There can be no le excess in the issue of Bank of England 
paper, * * œ so long as the discount of mercantile bills is con- 
ned to paper of undoubted solidity, arising out of real commercial 
transactions and payable at short and fixed periods. 


But Henfy Dunning McLeod, the famous Scotch philosopher 
of credit, in his History of Economics, page 400, says: De- 
posits are nothing but bank notes in disguise.” If this be true, 
then the law applicable to bank notes should be applied to bank 
deposits, because through -notes you increase the amount of 
money, while through bank deposits you give increased motion 
to money which has precisely the same effect. Before con- 
cluding these remarks concerning safe and sound commercial 
banking as it is practiced in all European States except Ger- 
many, let me direct attention to the disastrous financial panics 
which have occurred in this country. The principal cause of 
each was speculation and overtrading, and a different credit 
instrument was employed to produce those conditions. 


OUR FIRST PANIC. 


Our first panic culminated in 1787, at the formation of the 
Government. The cause was speculation and overtrading, and 
the credit Instrument employed was bills of credit” or “ prom- 
ises to pay money” issued by authority of the States and Con- 
tinental Congréss. In 1780 our Continental “bills of credit” 
were worth 24 cents on the $1; by 1781 they were valueless, 
Hence the phrase, Not worth a Continental.” The great 
stntesmen who formed our Government—the greatest number 
of wise statesmen ever convened in one assemblage of men— 
did not possess among their number one philosopher of credit 
who also possessed the constructive faculty. Hamilton was the 
one delegate who, by his writings, showed he understood the 
theory of credit, was not a constructive genius. In consequence 
the Constitution merely empowered Congress to “coin” money, 
and prohibited the States from issuing bills of credit or making 
anything a legal tender in the payment of debts except coin.“ 
That was merely declaratory of the monetary policy of the 
mother country which had never placed her name on a piece 
of paper to pass current for money. Had those “bills of 
credit” been issued for productive credit arising out of real 
commercial) transactions to solvent persons furnishing con- 
vertible paper payable at short and fixed periods, then no pos- 
sible harm would have resulted. Instead they were issued as 
real money for speculative transactions. 


OUR SECOND PANIC, 


The second panic culminated in 1837, being caused by specu- 
lation and overtrading, and the credit instrument employed was 
the bank note—the notes of the old State banks as well as the 
second United States Bank. No thought was given to the con- 
yertibility of the security back of those notes by the vast 
majority of the banks issuing them. They were issued for the 
purebase of land, and in many instances for unproductive lands. 
Lands are the least mobile of investments, the best of security 
for those who have capital to tie up iu long-time investment, but 
most unsafe for loans of trust funds held payable on demand. 


OUR THIRD PANIC. 


The third panic was in 1857, and, like the two previous ones, 
was caused by speculation and overtrading, and the principal 
credit instrument ‘employed was the bill of exchange. This 
purely commercial instrument was used to purchase real estate. 
Through this credit instrument, the safest credit instrument 
ever employed in commerce, the banks of that day violated in 
the most flagrant manner the law of the convertibility of bank 
securities. 

In proof of the fact that the bill of exchange, rather than 
bank notes, was the effect of the 1857 panic, I have but to refer 
to the history of Texas, my native State. The Texas Republic 
gained her freedom from Mexico in 1836 through citizens and 
former citizens of the United States, who knew from actual ex- 
perience the evils resulting from inflation of credit through bank 
notes. Therefore the able and patriotic statesmen who formed 


the Texas Republic, not one among them being a philosopher of 
credit, would not create a bank of issue. The people would not 
accept paper money of any kind until after the panic of 187g, 
and the first issue bank organized in the State was a national 
bank after the Civil War. Yet there was inflation of credit 
in 1857 through the bill of exchange credit instrument. Bills of 
exchange were in general use during and previous to 1857, and 
they were accepted by bankers and others for the purchase of 
real estate and other speculative purposes. It was the abuse 
of this safe commercial credit instrument in most sections of the 
United States which caused the authors of our present national 
banking system to refuse to permit its use by those institu- 
tions, and thus it was that our bill markets were destroyed. 


OUR FOURTH PANIC. 


The fourth panic was in 1873, caused by the wild speculation 
following the Civil War. The credit instrument employed was 
our “bills of credit” (greenbacks) and bank notes secured by 
Government bonds, which were the same as “ bills of credit,” as 
all looked to the security and not to the banks issuing those 
notes for their redemption. 


OUR FIFTH PANIC. 


The fifth panic was in 1893. Considerable speculation and 
overtrading preceded this panic, but the principal cause was the 
lack of confidence on the part of the Government's creditors in 
our good faith to maintain the gold standard of values. Both 
of the political parties had been flirting with the “ silver ques- 
tion ” since 1878. In the latter year the Government embarked 
in the silver-purchasing business, and when the term of that 
contract ceased we were given the Sherman silver purchase act 


of 1890. 
OUR SIXTH PANIC. 

The sixth panic was in 1907, caused by wild speculation, and 
the credit instrument was the bank deposit. Our bank deposits 
were not the cause but only the effect of that panie. We had 
by that means given too great velocity to our money, and the 
security behind those deposits was not convertible and repre- 
sented speculative transactions. The best illustration of the 
increase of deposit banking in the United States is to compare 
the years of 1860 and 1910 in New York alone. The deposits of 
all the banking institutions in New York were only $15,000,000 
in 1860, as compared with more than $3,000,000,000 in 1910. 
Lest the unthoughtful conclude that bank deposits be a criterion 
of prosperity, I shall remind them that during 1910 the total 
savings deposits of the six New England States aggregated 
$1,373,000,000, as compared with only $63,000,000 for the six 
Western States of Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, and Oklahoma. New England has 7 per cent of our 
total population, whereas those six Western States have 12.6 per 
cent. No section of the country has been more prosperous during 
the past five years than those Western States. The difference lies 
in the character of the investments of the two sections. The 
wage earners of New England use savings banks as investment 
institutions, and thereby retain a demand mortgage on the 
prosperity of their section; whereas those of the Western 
States are a part and parcel of their prosperity. Under our 
present credit system speculative and consumptive credit is too 
cheap and too easily obtained, and productive credit is too high 
and too difficult to obtain, while under superior credit systems 
those conditions are reversed. 


CAUSES FOR THE ABNORMAL GROWTH OF OUR BANKING BUSINESS. 


In this brief pamphlet I can only enumerate the three princi- 
pal causes for the abnormal growth of our banking business, 
and it is out of the question to illustrate my propositions with 
argument and citations to the actual experiences of this country 
and Burope. Such a task would require a large volume and en- 
tail the expenditure of considerable labor. Those causes are: 

1. Our failure to organize a permanent regulator of the in- 
terest rate. 

2. Our failure to maintain immediate regulators of the in- 
terest rate. Illustration: The State grants men a bank charter 
ostensibly to sell credit, but who actually use such charter to 
eollect deposits to be used in their own enterprises. In no 
country but America and Germany do promoters control the 
banks of deposit and discount. 

8. Our unscientific, unsound, and paternalistic legislation. 
Inustrations: (a) Of the three methods of raising a banking 
capital, viz, by issuing of notes; by accepting of bills; and 
by receiving of deposits, the two former are the safest, and 
against those two we have placed a legislative embargo. 
(b) Our paternalistic supervision and guaranty of deposit 
laws. Capital, like man its creator, is timid, and any law which 
tends to make it bold is unnatural and will result in injury. 
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This legislation is based on the false theory that the masses 

of producers can not have too much idle money hoarded in banks. 

The inevitable result of such a monetary fallacy is that the 

wealth produced by the toiling masses will gravitate from the 

Daaa of the many into the hands of the few who control those 
nds. 

In 1786 William Paterson, one of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion and for years a member of the Supreme Court, wrote the 
following letter: 

An increase of pa money, ally if 3 
what little credit Is ert; will „ N tae Bujan PEI 
honest lations; will allure some and constrain others into the 
perpetration of knavish tricks; will turn vice into a legal virtue; and 
sanctify iniquity by law, etc. 

The same charges may be made with equal force against a 
bad and abnormal credit system, 


REMEDY FOR OUR CREDIT EVILS PROPOSED BY ALDRICH PLAN. 


The remedy for our credit evils proposed by the Aldrich 
plan is the organization of a bankers’ controlled head to our 
credit system, a class which is excluded from the control of 
every central bank in Europe. The so-called “ central bank” is 
nothing but a bank of commerce, and I can not imagine a real 
bank of commerce unless it be controlled exclusively by com- 
mercial men, not for profit, but as the permanent regulator 
of the interest on money, and if we are to ever have a mone- 
tary system in this country we must place the permanent reg- 
ulators of interest in control of the head of the system Let 
us compare the Aldrich plan with the English system. I take 
the English system because England and America have em- 
ployed the bank check more extensively than any other coun- 
tries. The stability of values in England, so far as banking has 
to do therewith, rests upon these two facts, viz: (1) That the 
head of their credit system is controlled by the “great mer- 
chants” not for profit, but as the permanent regulator of the 
interest on money; (2) while their banks of deposit and dis- 
count are controlled for the profits to be derived from the sale 
of bank credit, and the competition prevailing among them 
is the immediate regulator of the interest on money. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ENGLISH SYSTEM, 


The philosophy for this system was first announced by James 
W. Gilbart 85 years ago in section 11 of the Principles and 
Practices of Banking in these words: 


Now, we can form a judgment as to what portion of his profits a 
merchant is willing to give for the loan of a sum of money, but we 
can form no 3 as to the conduct of a profligate rake who 


wants money spon on his follies. A king or a government is in 
the same state. 1 borrow money as wig as they can; but, 
at all events, mo’ ey will have. We can not, refore, infer tha 


use Charles II gaye, at times, to the new-fashioned bankers 
exceeded 


par cent for money, the average rate of t 80 per cent. 
ay not, then, those advances to the ng have had the effect of 
raising the interest of money, and thus jus the accusations of Sir 
Josiah Child 


When a number of commercial men borrow money of one another, 
the permanent regulator of the rate of interest is rate of profit ; 
and the immediate regulator is the proportion between the demand an 
the supply. But when a new comes into the market, who has no 
common interest with them, w joes not borrow money to trade wi 
but to spend, the permanent regulator (the rate of profit) loses its in- 
fluence, and the sole regulator is then the proportion the de- 
mand and the supply. The loans to the created a much greater 
demand for money, and the rate of interest consequently rose. These 


demands were to so great an amount, and were so f ‘ong t repeated, 
that the rate of interest became 1 high. individuals 
would no doubt (as Sir Josiah Child states they did) withdraw their 


capital from trade, and live upon the interest of their money. And 
others, who were in ess, would employ their superflous capital in 
lending it at interest, rather than in extending their business. Those 
commercial men who now wanted to borrow 8 must give a aae 
interest for it than they did before. To enable themselves to do this, 
they must charge a higher profit on their goods. ‘Thus then, in the 
artificial state of the money market, it appears reasonable to sup 
that the rate of interest may have regulated the rate of 22 a 
e = rate of profit regulating the rate of interest, which is the natural 
8 


Thus wrote Gilbart, a Fellow of the Royal Society, a man 
who devoted 50 years to the banking business and who was the 
most profovad philosopher of credit of the nineteenth century. 
He did more to destroy the monopoly of the Bank of England 
and to give to his country its present banking system than any 
individual in the United Kingdom. He appeared before more 
parliamentary monetary commissions during the first half of 
the last century than any person in the world. His opinion on 
banking and bank credits was more sought after than that of 
any person of his age. He was the most prolific writer on 
monetary subjects of his day, and his “ Principles and Practices 
of Banking” and “Logic of Banking” are classics and trans- 
lated into the language of every country having international 
commerce, yet the National Monetary Commission, which gave 
to the country a vast amount of monetary literature, much of 
which is not worth shelf room, did not publish a line from him. 


PROOF OF UNWORKABILITY OF ALDRICH SCHEME. 


In proof of the utter unworkability of the Aldrich scheme I 
offer the testimony of Sir Felix Schuster, governor of the Union 
of London and Smith’s Bank, taken by the National Monetary 
Commission and published as “ Interviews with European Bank- 
ers,” pages 49, 50, and 51. To the question What steps are 
most effective in attracting gold or in preventing its outflow?” 
Sir Felix made the following reply: 


A. The raising of the discount rate, not only of the nominal Bank of 


England rate but of the market rate as well. You often have a condi- 


regis tgs srg rate—that is, 1 or 2 
rate—and in those conditions the 
no influence whatever. What the bank have to do under 
those conditions, if they wish to attract gold and prevent its leaving, 
is to pay more in the market for money than other people would; they 
must artificially raise the value of money outside; they immediat 
become borrowers and sweep up all floating supplies at a higher rate 
than a discount broker would pay us. They do not do it themselves. 


loy 
They give security for those loans, and in a sho 
sweep up the surplus funds, and that becomes effective in raising the 
disco t again 


In reply to the question “ What would you say are the most 
important functions of the Bank of England?’ I quote the fol- 
lowing excerpts: ` 

A. At the present time? Not when the bank enjoyed a monopoly 
and was selling credit for profit, but now when it is controiled by the 
4 8 ” as the permanent regulators of interest? 

re “The Bank of England is the central reservoir of the whole 
banking system of tbe United Kingdom,” as the reserve agent for all 
the other banks which choose to make them such. “ They can ju 
better than anybody else from the state of the balances of the 
stock banks how trade is in the country, whether there is a large 
demand for money, whether those balances show a tendency to shrink, 
or whether they show a tendency to accumulate. That in itself gives 
them an insight, and consequently power.” 

Suppose the Bank of England were controlled by bankers 
instead of merchants, as proposed by the Aldrich scheme, then 
the few bankers in actual control would have the same “in- 
sight” into monetary movements as the Bank of England, but 
the bankers would use such “insight” for private gain instead 
of for the public good. In the natural order of things some 
must have an “insight” in advance of others, as it is impossible 
to impart information to all simultaneously, but it is preposter- 
ous to think of giving it to those who would use it for private 
gain. Such a scheme of special privilege would not only be a 
crime against the vast majority of bankers not in actual con- 
trol of the central bank—as well as the millions of the people 
at large—but it would prevent the bank on many occasions 
from rendering effective its discount rate and turning the tide 
of foreign exchanges. What is still worse, it would bring on 
a panic for many bankers to get into a scramble for gold, as 
the very inkling of such a condition would cause the public to 
hoard their money. Sir Felix Schuster states with clearness the 
Bank of England's modus operandi under such conditions. He 
says the bank must act quickly—within a week—between bank 
statements, as well as secretly, through brokers in purchasing 
the surplus supplies of money in order to render effective their 
discount rate which will cause an influx of gold, and in making 
such purchases they are not respecters of persons or institutions, 
but the greatest supplies are obtained from the banks which 
sell it in ignorance of the purpose for which it is sought. 

now SCANDALS WILL OCCUR UNDER ALDRICH BANK. 

The banker is the greatest demand debtor known to the busi- 
ness world, and when he needs money he needs it immediately— 
to-day, not to-morrow. Therefore to place bankers in control 
of the ultimate reserve agent and impart to the fayored few an 
“insight” into the most vital secrets of competitors would 
produce scandals the like of which was never experienced in 
this country. The mere breath of suspicion during panicky times 
is frequently sufficient to destroy a sound banking institution, 
Are there not numerous instances in New York during the 1907 
panic in which bankers mercilessly destroyed their great rivals? 
During the same panic the Bank of England, single handed 
and alone, went to the rescue of a large London bank which all 
the other banks refused to aid. There was no patriotism in that 
act on the part of the Bank of England. They knew if that 
bank failed a panic might ensue and the distress resulting 
therefrom would be incalculable. They were the owners and 
possessors of large stocks of merchandise, the styles of 1907-8, 
which had to be disposed of during that season and not the 
following season, when they would be supplanted by new styles. 
It was therefore to the selfish interest of those controlling the 
Bank of England to supply that bank with immediate cash re- 
sources. When the great American merchants assume the re- 
sponsibility which their vocations naturally fit them to per- 
e then and not until then will we have true monetary 

orm. 
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WHY THE CENTRAL BANK SHOULD NOT ASSOCIATE WITH BANKERS. 


Before closing this phase of the subject, I shall again quote 
from the testimony of Sir Felix Schuster. It is this: 
There is one thing I should like to say; there is no official way of 
communicating, no regular meeting between the banks and the Bank of 
lan I, for one, most strongly advocate that there should be 
periodical moeting The Bank o gland are not members of the 
clearing house. They do not take part in the ordinary meetings that 
bankers have amongst themselves; they stand aside. There is no 
vehicle of communication. i 
Sir Felix states existing conditions in the banking business of 
England with force and clearness, but if the last quotation is 
a fair sample of his ideas of reform I doubt if they will carry 
much weight. He withholds his reason for the suggestion that 
the Bank of England have periodical meetings with the London 
bankers, and as he is the only European banker who suggested 
such a change to the Monetary Commission, I am a little curious 
to know his reason. I am free to confess I can not imagine one 
good reason why the Bank of England should associate with 
the London bankers, but I can give many reasons why they 
should not do so. If they should adopt his suggestion, they 
would surely be charged with playing business politics in tip- 
ping “insights” to this and that bank, and that would lose 
them public confidence and the State would revoke their char- 
ter. Both are engaged in the banking business, but for entirely 
different purposes. The competition between the Bank of Eng- 
land and other banks is so infinitesimal that Sir Felix stated 
to the commission: “It is very difficult to specialize and to say 
where they compete with us.” No Gary dinners for the Bank 
of England. 
VOTING UNITS UNDER ALDRICH PLAN TOO NUMEROUS. 


There are now more than 25,000 banks which may qualify 
as voting units for the directorate of the Reserve Association. 
Assuming those banks are controlled, on an average, by 10 
stockholders each, then the Reserve Association would have 
250,000 voting units. The Bank of France has but 200 voting 
units, the Bank of Belgium 528, and the Bank of England ap- 
proximately 300. Not one of those three great banks is stock 
controlled, their stock being used merely as one of the qualify- 
ing factors of the voting unit. As I have heretofore stated, the 
most important qualifying factor of the Bank of England elector 
is the great merchant” interest. Where the voting units are 
so numerous and scattered, as is contemplated by the Aldrich 
plan, the control will ultimately fall into the hands of one or a 
very few prominent units, This statement is amply verified by 
the control of our so-called “ mutual” life insurance companies. 
The two largest of those companies have, respectively, 1,000,000 
and 750,000 voting units (policy holders), and at their 1908 
elections there were only 62 and 97 voting units who exercised 
their right of franchise. Such elections are farcical, because 
the value of each voting unit is so infinitesimally small that it 
is a waste of postage to attempt to record them individually; 
but those on the “inside,” by collecting proxies by the thou- 
sands through their highly paid and well-organized agency 
forces, make those voting units most valuable in perpetuating 
their control of nearly a billion and a half of wealth. 

ANALOGY BETWEEN A MUTUAL" LIFE COMPANY AND THE ALDRICH BANK. 


Before pointing out another analogy between the control of 
our great “mutual” life insurance companies and the Aldrich 
bank, I shall first contrast a bank with a life insurance com- 


pany: 

1. The object of a bank is to economize capital, while that of 
a life company is to capitalize human life—the most valuable 
wealth of any country. 

_ 2, A bank is the seeker of deposits, paying the minimum rate 
of interest, while the life company is the greatest accumulator 
of cash resources, for which it is the seeker of safe deposi- 
tories paying the maximum rate of interest. 

3. A bank is based on the fickle law of public confidence, 
while a life company is based on the stable law of mortality. 
Destroy confidence in an absolutely solvent bank and you ruin 
it financially, because its obligations are demand obligations 
and its fabric is a fickle one; but destroy confidence in a sound 
life insurance company and you make it relatively stronger 
financially, for its obligations are deferred for years in the 
future and its fabric is a stable one, the most stable fabric of 
all corporations. 

It will be observed from the foregoing contrast that the life 
company is the bulwark of a bank, but, as the premiums are 
collected from the masses, it should become the bulwark behind 
the banking system of the country instead of sume private 
bank owned by one individual. Those two life insurance com- 
panies being “mutual” have no stock, and their direct profits 
must go to their policy holders. Therefore the only remunera- 
tion those in control can receive is by indirect profit, viz, by 


using them as depositories for their private banks and as 
“ feeders ” to their own promoting companies. During the year 
1902 one of those companies purchased“ four lots of brand- 
new securities, aggregating $23,235,000, which were the same 
year issued from the printing presses of the promoting firm 
of which the chairman of the finance committee of the life 
company was a member. Those securities had no market value, 
as they had never been placed on the market to establish a 
value when “sold” or fed to the life company. The same indi- 
vidual who fixed the selling price for the promoting firm also 
fixed the purchasing“ price for the life company. The indi- 
rect profit of the promoting firm in those four transactions ex- 
ceeded the direct profit paid the policy holders of the life com- 
pany that year, the policy holders contributing 565,049,944 
in premiums that year and the promoting firm contributing 
nothing. 

There is no better comparison than the present control of 
those so-called “mutual” life insurance companies and the 
control proposed for the Aldrich central bank. The officers and 
agents of those life companies advertise to the world that the 
profits go to the policy holders, just as the distinguished author 
of that bank contends that its profits will go to the Government. 
No one doubts that the direct profits of the bank will go to the 
Government, just as the direct profits of those life companies 
go to their policy holders; but the indirect profits (graft) of 
that bank will go to the few in control, because the same an- 
tagonistic interests will control that bank as now control those 
life companies. The same men who are selling bank credit for 
profit in one institution will pretend to be selling it without 
profit in another institution, just as those in control of those 
life companies pretend to act in a spirit of philanthropy and at 
the same time use those funds as bulwarks behind their own 
banks and as “feeders” to their own promoting companies. If 
we had a real bank of commerce in this country to act as the 
fiscal agent of those life insurance companies we would remove 
the incentive to control them for indirect profit (graft) and 
make it possible for their policy holders to control them in a 
practical and efficient manner, The present political dis- 
turbance in this country is the direct result of the exposure 
of graft in control of the life companies, and if the antagonistic 
interests in their control are not removed we may expect to have 
such political and business disturbances repeated in the future. 
No man can serve two masters. 

STRAIT-JACKET RESTRICTIONS OF THE ALDRICH BANK. 

I never read a corporate charter with the many restrictions 
as are contained in that proposed for the Aldrich central bank: 
The charter comprises a pamphlet of 25 pages, whereas the 
charter and all the laws pertaining to the banking department 
of the Bank of England could be printed on one small sheet of 
paper. The greatest liberty of action is granted to those em- 
powered with the control of the Bank of England, Bank of 
France, and Bank of Belgium. In consequence, they are never 
in politics and are free from constant legislative changes. 
M. Pallain, governor of the Bank of France, stated to the 
Monetary Commission, on page 189, Interviews with Euro- 
pean bankers,” the following: 

No charge has ever been made that the bank favored or aided any 
olitical party There is never any claim that litles enters in any 
egree into the management of the bank. Except for the renewal of the 

charter in 1897, no legislation affecting the bank has been enacted 
since 1857. 

The average American thinks it impossible that so important 
an institution should run half a century without legislation. 
During those 50 years France had two revolutions and three 
changes of government, yet the “ Peoples’ Bank” did not un- 
dergo any change whatever from government legislation. The 
reason for such legislative freedom is plain to thinking persons. 
The statesmen of England, France, and Belgium who drafted 
the charters for the heads of their credit systems simply placed 
natural forces in operation and gave them power to act. The 
control of those three institutions are divided into three sepa- 
rate and independent departments, viz, executive, legislative, 
and inspection. No government supervision or inspection of 
any one of them, yet they are the three best inspected financial 
institutions in the world. 


METHOD OF CONTROL OF BUROPEAN CENTRAL BANKS. 


In considering the control of any corporation, especially the 
head of the credit system, we should not begin with the execu- 
tive officers or directors (legislative body), but we must go to 
the very source of control—the voting unit—the flesh and blood 
which elects the directorate, because the director of a corpora- 
tion is a business politician and may be relied on to execute the 
will of those electing him to office. The amount of bank stock 


required to qualify the electors (voting units) of the banks of 
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England, France, aud Belgium are charter provisions, but the 
other qualifications are regulated in other ways, usually by 
by-laws. The bank-stock interest of the Bank of England 
elector is $2,500 (£500); the Bank of Belgium's, $2,000 
(10,000 franes); while that of the Bank of France comprises 
its 200 largest stockholders not possessing some disqualifying 
interest. Those stocks are at a premium, and it requires an ex- 
penditure of $8,140 to purchase an electorship in the Bank 
of England and $8,685 in the Bank of Belgium. 
OTHER QUALIFICATION OF VOTING UNITS. 

The other qualification of the Bank of England elector is the 
“great merchant” who does not possess some antagonistic 
interest, namely, one who is not engaged in any speculative 
enterprise or the sale of bank credit for profit. The amount 
of mercantile interest required to make a merchant a “ great 
merchant” is difficult to ascertain, in fact it varies, but I do 
not believe that the least of those “great merchant” electors 
has less than $100,000 invested in the mercantile business. 
Each elector has just one vote for the governor and directors. 
So that £500 of bank-stock interest gives an elector as much 
voice in control as does £5,000,000. Each elector is required 
to make an affidavit annually to ascertain his interest. 

THE “BANK PARLIAMENT” OF EUROPEAN BANKS. 

Each of those three banks has a “ bank parliament” to legis- 
late for the guidance of the executive officers, and the executive 
ofticers of those banks haye more respect for a by-law enacted 
by their bank parliaments” than do many American bankers 
for an act of Congress. The charter“ bank parliament” of the 
Bank of England is composed of its electors and the charter 
parliamentary sessions are semiannually, but as their number 
is quite excessive—approximately 300—they delegated such 
parliamentary duties to the board of directors, composed of 24 
persons. In the British Parliament every interest is supposed 
to be represented, whereas in the “bank parliament” only one 
interest can sit—the permanent regulators of the interest on 
money. By reason of the creation of their “bank parliament,” 
the British public do not look to the members of their Govern- 
ment Parliament as monetary experts, as we in this country 
look to Members of Congress. They have divorced their Gov- 
ernment from the banking business, and they have no kinder- 
gartens for bank presidents, as is our Treasury Department. 
No scandals occur in their monetary affairs, as often happens 
with us. Until we have organized a properly controlled head 
to our credit system and created for it a “bank parliament,” 
we will continue to haye monetary unrest. 

HOW TO FORM A “ BANK PARLIAMENT” FOR OUR SYSTEM. 


We should qualify the voting units for our Bank of Com- 
merce, just as does the Bank of England. Create for it a“ bank 
parliament,” composed of 49 members, one to be elected from 
each of the 48 States and 1 from the District of Columbia by 
the electors of the States severally. That would place the 
supreme (corporate) powers of the bank in the States severally. 
That would decentralize the control. It would be a revolution 
in the corporate management of the country as it is now con- 
ducted. The voting units of all our great corporations at pres- 
ent (the stock) is in New York, and their agents are in the 
States, and that is true whether the charters of such corpora- 
tions provide that they shall elect officers and directors resi- 
dents of the States granting those charters. Let the “great 
merchants ” of Texas elect one of their number as a member 
of the “ bank parliament,” and then the commercial interests of 
Texas will be reflected by the legislation of such bank. That 
is the only practical method of electing the members of the 
“bank parliament,” for the best merchants of Texas do not 
know the best merchants of Florida or Maine. Once per annum 
would be often enough for such bank parliament” to meet. 

REMEDY FOR OUR MONETARY ILLS. 

Organize a properly controlled head to our credit system to 
act as the depository and fiscal agent for the Government and 
reserve agent for the other banks, to keep on hand an ample 
supply of gold for the protection of public and private credit, 
and to become the permanent regulator of the interest on 
money. It may or it may not be given the note-issue privilege, 
as such privilege would be worth little to it in performing its 
duties in America, where the bank check is so highly de- 
veloped. By denying it such privilege we would avoid the hos- 
tility of an ignorant public sentiment which looks on such 
privilege as one of vast power. 

ORGANIZE A SYSTEM OF JOINT-STOCK BANKS. 

Organize also a system of joint-stock banks with capital of 
from $2,000,000 to $100,000,000 each, with authority to establish 
branches in this and foreign countries, but prohibit the estab- 
lishment of a branch in this eountry during the first 10 or 15 


years unless it be by absorbing some established bank or trust 
company. This latter suggestion is made to prevent the hos- 
tility of existing banks and thus avoid the powerful lobby which 
would defeat such legislation. Under this plan no existing bank 
could be affected for 10 or 15 years without its consent. Further- 
more, this would give us a system by evolution rather than by 
revolution. We must work out of instead of being legislated out 
of our present condition of inflation. 
AUTHORITY OF JOINT-STOCK BANKS. 

Authorize these joint-stock banks to do a banking business and 
accept and indorse commercial bills of exchange. Impose a 10 
per cent tax on every other class of banks or trust companies 
which accept, or indorse without recourse, any bill of exchange. 

Now, in the absence of established bill markets in this coun- 
try, is the time to guard against inflation through the improper 
acceptance of bills of exchange. The Aldrich plan authorizes 
national banks to accept bills, but after the establishment of 
bill markets there will be nothing to prevent every State bank, 
trust, and loan company from flooding the country with accept- 
ances for speculative purposes. Then when Congress attempts 
to correct such abuse by imposing a tax this city will be over- 
run with lobbyists to prevent it. Make it the purpose of these 
joint-stock banks to sell credit for profit instead of becoming 
eredit “feeders” to other enterprises and do not curse them 
with legislative fetters as we have done our national banks. 

COMMON-SENSE FLEXIBLE RESERVES COMPARED WITH FIXED LEGAL 

RESERVES. 

Ours is the only country having fixed legal reserves for bank- 
ing institutions. All other countries have common-sense flexible 
bank reserves. The actual reserves of a bank fluctuate accord- 
ing to the demands of trade, regardless of the law of Congress; 
and to attempt to legislate a probable science into an actual one 
violates a natural law the penalty for which is always severe. 
The commission provides that the national reserve association 
shall maintain a legal reserve” of 50 per cent in “lawful 
money.” The principle is unscientific and unsound, because the 
true test of a bank's solvency depends on the liquidity and sound- 
ness of its entire portfolio instead of the extra liquidity of the 
smallest portion of its portfolio. The Monte de Piedad of 
Mexico, one of the largest banks of that country, had a specie 
reserve of 50 per cent of its entire obligations shortly before its 
failure, but its other assets consisted principally of noncon- 
vertible real-estate mortgage securities. The ratio fixed by the 
commission is mére guesswork, and in establishing it they ig- 
nored the experience of all the great banks in the world as well 
as the opinions of foreign experts. In proof of this I refer to 
page 188 of the English Banking System, published by the com- 
mission as Senate Document No. 492, Sixty-first Congress, second 
session, showing the ratio of specie to demand obligations of— 
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Those were the specie ratios of those banks at the time the 
authors were recording that historical data. Had they chosen 
other dates they would have found different ratios. Not one 
of those banks operates under a fixed reserve law. They have 
no such legal bugaboos to frighten the public into panic. Dur- 
ing the 1907 panie the New York banks elosed their deors when 
their reserves reached 24.69 per cent, which was nearly 50 per 
cent in excess of the reserve of the Bank of Belgium when 
those authors wrote that history. The lowest reserve mark of 
the New York banks during the 1907 panic was 19.98 per cent, 
and that for one day only. This is indisputable proof of the 
fallacy of the specie test of bank solvency. 


ANOTHER SERIOUS DEFECT OF THE ALDRICH PLAN. 


At the present time we have the gold standard only by 
declaration of Congress. The declaration for a standard of 
yalues and the actual maintenance of a standard of values are 
two entirely different propositions. As I have said heretofore, 
one of the most important duties of the head of the credit sys- 
tem is to maintain the standard of values by keeping an ample 
supply of gold on hand. If they can not buy gold at one price 
they must buy it at another; but they must buy and keep an 
ample supply at all times. The Aldrich bank is authorized to 
redeem its own obligations in lawful“ money, that is, green- 
backs, treasury notes, and silver certificates. That provision 
will enable the bank to lean on the Government instead of the 
Government forcing the bank to protect our publie and private 
credit. We can never have a free gold market so long as the 
ave of the credit system enjoys such special-privilege legis- 
ation. 
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The Panama Canal. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WILLIAM D. STEPHENS, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 9, 1912. 


Mr. STEPHENS of California said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: As shippers and receivers of freight, the people 
of the Pacific coast have for years been held in commercial 
bondage by the transcontinental railroads. They have long en- 
dured exorbitant freight charges under protest, and have 
looked eagerly to the time when the Panama Canal would be 
completed, for in that great waterway, they believe, is to be 
found a permanent means of regulating transportation charges 
that have always been levied under the railroad rule of all 
the traffic will bear.” 

The Pacific coast is a most remarkable freight field. In the 
southern half of California alone there were produced in the 
last year over 46,000 carloads of citrus fruits, 3,200 cars beans, 
2,200 cars barley, 2,000 cars celery, 1,600 cars cantaloupes, 1,200 
cars potatoes, 700 cars cauliflower, 600 cars cabbage, 400 cars 
onions, 300 cars dried fruits, 250 cars tomatoes, 150 cars lettuce, 
50 cars sweet potatoes, 1,000 cars assorted vegetables, 2,000,000 
pounds beet sugar, 3,500,000 gallons wine and brandy, 1,000,000 
gallons olives, 500,000 gallons olive oil, 450,000 barrels flour, 
800,000 cases canned goods, 8,000 bales cotton, and 75,000,000 
barrels petroleum. 

The demand for foodstuffs, wearing apparel of every kind, 
and for building material—Los Angeles builds a new residence 
every 25 minutes of each working day of the year—for a phe- 
nomenally growing population causes more carloads to be 
shipped in than are shipped out. 

The growth of the State is more than remarkable, and of 
Los Angeles County truly wonderful. Los Angeles City alone 
grew from 102,000 in 1900 to 375,000 in 1911. Its post-office re- 
ceipts in 1900 were $258,000; in 1911, $1,646,000. Its harbor 
net tonnage in 1904, 385,000 tons; in 1911, 2,598,000 tons. Its 
building permits in 1900 were $2,518,000; in 1911, $23,000,000. 
Its bank clearings in 1900 were $114,000,000; in 1911, 
$943,000,000. 

Phenomenal as has been our growth, I fully believe the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal will cause a still larger increase in 
population and material welfare, and at the same time further 
develop the Atlantic coast, and to an extraordinary degree build 
up the whole western interior of the United States 

The railroads, forced through water competition to make 
lower transcontinental freight rates, will at once begin to plan 
for a more thickly settled freight producing and consuming ter- 
ritory along each of their cross-country pathways. Scores of 
new lines will be constructed in the interior, and every producing 
and shipping resource of the West and Middle West will be 
rapidly developed, not alone to the good of the people, but to the 
satisfactory increase of railroad earnings as well. 

The Panama Canal, when finished, will have cost about 
$400,000,000, and to this vast sum every citizen of the United 
States has, in one form or another, contributed. For such an 
enormous outlay there must be compensating advantages, or else 
the great project should never have been undertaken. 

The land through which the canal is being dug is ours, the 
money is our own, the courage and the brains that made it possi- 
ble were those of an American President—Theodore Roos velt, 
the brains to construct were those of American engineers, fore- 
most among them Col. George W. Goethals, and the right to use 
our own for ourselves by ourselves can not be successfully dis- 
puted and would, except by a few, be seldom argued but for rail- 
road influences, 

We must afford equal treatment to every other nation and we 
will do so, and the ships of every nation, including our own 
foreign-going vessels, will be charged alike, I do not fear any 
serious protest from any other nation because our ships in coast- 
wise trade are not to pay tolls. We will no doubf receive some 
complaint, for foreign business houses are as keenly alive to 
advantages as are our own, and if our coastwise trade were 
obliged to pay the same tolls as foreign vessels, then indeed 
would foreign ships be given a remarkable advantage and our 
American ships be placed at a great disadvantage, for nearly all 
of the foreign steamship lines are in some manner subsidized by 
their respective Governments. 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty, ratified in 1902, states in part: 


The canal shfll be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, so 


HON. 


that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or 
otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traflic shall be just and 
equitable. 

The words “ there shall be no discrimination against any such 
nation” mean that in this as in all other contracts there are 
two parties to it—the owning nation aud the other nations—and 
that the owning or American Nation must not discriminate 
against other nations. 

Into our coastwise trade no other flag can enter, no other than 
an American ship can come. Our coastwise trade is all, every 
dollar's worth, done in American bottoms; therefore we can not 
possibly discriminate against any other nation by granting free 
tolls to that part of our own commerce, of which no other nation 
can ever have the smallest part. 

The words “ conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable” mean that these shall be imposed by conforming to 
what is righteous in dealing, and according to natural justice. 

Who is there who will say that natural justice would be vio- 
lated by giving free tolls to our own coastwise steamers? 

Deep down in every man and every nation is the love of jus- 
tice and equity, and surely anything less than free tolls for ves- 
sels of the United States engaged in coastwise trade only would 
be neither just nor equitable toward the owning nation. 

Now, as to railroad ownership of steamship lines, I am and 
have always been opposed to any railroad owning, directly or 
indirectly, in part or in whole, or exercising control of any 
steamship or steamship line that could possibly be used to 
stifle competition. We of California and the whole Pacific 
coast know what railroad ownership of steamship lines means, 
and more than any other city Los Angeles has realized for many 
years how many hundreds of thousands of dollars per annum 
such ownership costs the people through excessive freight 
charges. 

Millions of dollars has Los Angeles alone paid in excessive 
overland freight charges because the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Co., plying the Pacific Ocean between San Francisco and the 
Isthmus of Panama and forever strangling all competition, was 
more than half owned and wholly controlled by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. For 20 years no steamer of that line stopped 
anywhere between San Francisco and the Mexican line, would 
not stop at Los Angeles, which originates more than $200,000,000 
value of freight per annum and receives much more; would not 
stop at San Diego, Ventura, Santa Barbara, although it made 
some 15 stops along the Mexican coast at towns of 300 to 1,000 
population. 

Los Angeles people have suffered immeasurably and are all 
of one mind regarding railroad ownership of steamships using 
the canal. They will have none of it, as you may judge by the 
following letter received a few days since: 

Los ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Los Angeles, Cal., July 31, 1912. 


Hon. WILLIAM D. STEPHENS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Str: It may be interesting to you to know the result of the 
request for the approval or 8 of the membership of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce of the action of its board of directors in 
favor of freedom from tolls for American ships pisn through the 
Panama Canal, and in opposition to the operation through the canal of 
ships owned in whole or in part by railway corporations engaged in the 


coastwise trade. 
On July 18 we sent out a circular, copy of which is inclosed, askin 
ual membership of over 3, 8 


the approval or vag, cad of our indi 
Up to this date we have received 1,074 replies. Of these 1,036 are in 
approval of the position taken by the chamber and 38 in disapproval. 


vi trul, ou 
ay 8 H. Z. OSBORNE, President. 


We must have competition, and competition will not exist if 
the railroads own or control the steamships that pass through 
the Panama Canal. Do not worry about the cry of “treaty 
breaking” fhat fills the air at times. It is in reality only the 
overland railroads of the United States, using the voice of the 
Canadian transcontinentals. They are determined that their 
ownership of steamship lines shall not be disturbed, that their 
strangle hold on the rates of transportation shall not be loosened, 
that they shall forever be allowed to charge all the traffic will 
bear.” The Pacific Mail Steamship Co. is and has been fighting 
Panama legislation during this entire Congress. Its representa- 
tives have been in Washington week after week and month 
after month. They have accomplished certain temporary changes 
in bills, but in the end they will fail, for the people will con- 
quer. A new day is upon us and the rule of the people will be 
firmly established. Railroad ownersbip of steamship lines that 
strangle competition is doomed. Soon it will be no more. 


Legislators of every degree and public officers everywhere are 
inquiring the people’s, not the bosses’ nor the corporations’, will 
to-day. True, there are exceptions, and some politicians ere 
many months have passed will pay dearly for the latest and 
perhaps most flagrant exception. ‘The people’s primaries, the 
initiative, referendum, and recall are having their effect. They 
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act as wonderful deterrents. To you men who are now ready 
to accept the initiative and a little of the recall I say: “Accept 
them all—the initiative, the referendum, the recall, and the re- 
eall of judges, too—for each is right and just, and all have come 
to stuy.“ They are cardinal virtues, as is also woman's suf- 
frage, which, I believe, is not only just and equitable, but which 
will bring about a wonderfully improved administration of pub- 
lie affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, for 20 years I have fought the railroad control 
of Los Angeles Harbor. As president of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce and a director and member of its harbor 
committee for many years it was my good fortune to both lead 
and follow in battles waged by the people against the Southern 
Pacific Railroad in its many attempts to bottle up our harbor. 

I have found great satisfaction in fighting for the people, 
fighting without the promise of fee or the hope of reward. I 
am still fighting, and will continue to do so as long as I may 
live, not only to keep the railroads from owning or controlling 
Los Angeles Harbor, but to improve our harbor in every way 
that will enhance its benefits to the whole people. I fight for 
the common good. 

Don’t you ever believe that battles for the right hurt busi- 
ness either, for during these continual battles Los Angeles has 
grown in population from 53,000 to over 400,000, and its bank 
clearings from $36,000,000 in 1890 to over $1,100,000,000 in 1912. 
Its harbor tonnage in the last six years has increased over 
800 per cent. The people have been the victors. They have 
won battle after battle. To-day the harbor frontage is largely 
owned by the municipality. 

Nerer again in Los Angeles or California or in the United 
States, if I can help it, will the great corporations exercise, as 
in the past, almost complete business and political control. 
Corporations we need, and great corporations we must have. 
Corporations need control, and great corporations must be, 
shall be, regulated. Corporations, large and small, should yield 
a fair profit to investors, having in mind always the good of the 
people, and should be governed by laws made for them, not by 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe a great majority of the people of this 
country are in favor of free tolls through the Panama Canal for 
coastwise steamships. 

Besides the railroad-influenced people there are a few who 
conscientiously oppose the prohibition against railroad owner- 
ship, but 95 per cent favor the exclusion of railroad-owned 
ships from the use of the canal. The sworn duty of Members 
of this House is to legislate for the welfare of the whole people. 

I am for free tolls and against the use of the canal by rail- 
road owned or controlled steamships. I will He my duty now 
and hereafter by so voting. 


The Cotton Worm or Caterpillar. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHMOND P. HOBSON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In Tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 10, 1912. 


Mr. HOBSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under leave granted to me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include bulletin 164 of the Alabama 
agricultural experiment station of the Alabama Polytechnic Ja: 
stitute on the cotton worm or caterpillar, 

The bulletin is as follows: 


[Bulletin No. 164, Aug. 1, 1912. Alabama re Fag ra N aera 
Station of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 


THe COTTON WorM on CATERPILLAR, 
(Alabama argillacea, Hubn.) 
[By W. E. Hinds.] 


The name “army worm” is also often applied to this species, 
as it is to several others, among which the “grass worm” or 
„fall army worm” of the South is the most common. The dis- 
tinction between these two species should be kept clearly in 
mind by the reader, as the two species have quite different 
habits as to the plants upon which they feed, the general man- 
her of their feeding, and in their manner of transformation 
from the caterpillar to the moth stage. We are here consider- 
ing only the cotton worm which feeds upon nothing but cotton 
and which species has repeatedly done extensive damage to 
cotton throughout the South during more than a century. 


The cotton worm is not a native insect in the United States, 
as cotton itself is not native here. It comes to us each year 
that it occurs in the cotton belt from the West Indies and from 
Central and South America, where cotton grows wild from year 
to year. The first serious outbreak on record occurred as far 
back as 1793 in Georgia and South Carolina. Since then cotton 
worms have been found irregularly, without doubt being de- 
pendent upon a certain coincident set of either favorable or 
unfavorable climatic and food conditions in its winter home as 
well as here. 

During this 119 years there have been seven great caterpillar 
years, of which 1911 was the last. In Alabama, and perhaps 
throughout the South, 1878 will be long remembered as mark- 
ing the climax of a series of three years of increasing damage. 
Yet in that year but 38 counties in this State reported trouble 
from worms. In the outbreak of 1911 before the end of the 
season 66 of the 68 counties in Alabama had been practically 
stripped by the worms. Careful field studies combined with re- 
ports received from all counties indicated that Alabama alone 
suffered a reduction of between 120,000 and 175,000 bales. This 
lint, with its seed, would mean at the minimum figure a damage 
of more than $7,000,000 in this one State. Similar injury oc- 
curred in Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. The 
severity of the injury is hidden to a large extent by the record- 
breaking crop produced in spite of it and was greatly decreased 
from what was anticipated because of the unusual proportion. 
of the crop of 1911 that was “made” before the end of July. 
Very little cotton was added t@ the crop after that. 

In the fight against the worms in 1911 it is certain that more 
arsenical poison was used than has ever been used elsewhere 
in anything like the same area and in the same space of time. 
Powdered arsenate of lead was used for the first time against 
the cotton worm and easily proved its many advantages over 
Paris green for this purpose. During the first season much 
more of it was used than there was of Paris green. In Alabama 
and Mississippi alone, more than 1,000,000 pounds of these two 
poisons was distributed, and the value of this item in the mak- 
ing of the 1911 crop was therefore all of $250,000. Had the 
poison been available and planters generally ready and willing 
to use it promptly and properly, a very large part of the loss 
estimated above for Alabama could have been prevented. 

CONDITIONS INDICATING OUTBREAKS, 


A study of the history of cotton worm outbreaks shows that 
in the years of greatest damage certain conditions have always 
occurred. Among the most significant of these have been un- 
usually wet seasons which both favored the development of the 
worms and retarded that of the crop. Cotton was late, or at 
least in thrifty, vigorous leaf, and the worms first appeared 
scatteringly before the middle of August in the Middle Gulf 
States. A condition of frequent showers and of many cloudy 
days during August and September has increased the outbreak. 
The generations or “crops” of worms are completed in between 
three and four weeks with constantly increasing numbers of 
the worms and their more general distribution. There are then 
certain to be three generations of worms before the cotton can 
be picked out. Whenever these conditions are present we may 
anticipate a serious outbreak of the worms. It is true that sub- 
sequent conditions unfavorable to the worms, such as extremely 
hot, dry weather, may serve to check the outbreak materially, 
but they are not likely to prevent material damage. 

LIFE HISTORY. 


The full life history of the cotton worm may be more easily 


and closely followed by the average man than can that of al- 


most any other insect. All of its four stages are to be found 
on the cotton plant, all above ground and frequently all stages 
may be present at the same time. Three of these stages do no 
damage whatever to the plant. 

First stage—The egg—The egg laid by the cotton worm 
moth or “candle fly.“ is of a pale bluish-green color, gradually 
becoming more nearly white as it approaches hatching time. 
It is only about one-fortieth of an inch in diameter, but a very 
pretty shell-like object that can be found only by rather care- 
ful hunting on the under sides of the larger leaves. around the 
middle third of the cotton plant. They are not at all hard to 
see when one becomes accustomed to them. They are always 
placed singly, although several may occur on one leaf. (See 
Pl. I, fig. 1.) The egg hatches in two or three days during 
warm weather, as in August, but requires a little longer time 
later in the season. 

Second stage—The cotton worm.—The caterpillar is the only 
stage that really injures cotton. On hatching from the eggs, 
the worms are pale yellowish-green in color and very incon- 
spicuous. ‘They are found only on the under sides of the leaves 
on which the eggs were laid. As they grow, the markings be- 
come more distinct and frequently vary widely, showing an in- 
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crease in the proportion of black especially. Fully grown cotton 
worms are very conspicuously marked, and it would seem that 
once seen abundantly they might always be remembered. They 
are rather slender and reach a length of about 14 inches. The 
caterpillars of the earlier generations usually show much less 
black than do those of a later period, near the end of the season. 
The light forms are quite bright yellowish-green in body color, 
with three narrow white stripes and two rows of conspicuous 
black spots, each set with a black spine, arranged along its 
back. In these the black spot is surrounded by a circle of 
white color. (PL II, fig. 1.) The dark-colored specimens 
are due to the increase of black between the white stripes, and 
including the rows of black spots which appear in the lighter 
worms until it forms velvety black stripes with only very nar- 
row white stripes between. The hind pair of legs in the cotton 
worm stand out very prominently as they rest upon the cotton 
leaves. When the worms travel they go with a half-looping 
movement that is quite characteristic of this species. The skin 
is shed five times in the growth of each worm. The worms are 
very active and have a peculiar method of protection by jump- 
ing quickly to a distance of a foot or two horizontally when dis- 
turbed. They may catch upon some other plant in the next 
row. This whole growth may occur in from 10 to 15 days, 
usually, - 

As soon as the growth is complete the worms draw together 
parts of leaves so as to cover their bodies and spin a very loose 
silken cocoon within which they transform to the moth stage. 
In the United States these worfs have never been known to 
develop completely on any plant but cotton. 

Third stage—The pulpa.—The beginning of this stage is 
known to everyone as “webbing up.” Within the web the cat- 
erpillar changes first through the steps plainly shown in Plate 
I, figure 5, to the familiar brown conical body that is known by 
nearly every cotton planter. This always occurs on some plant 
above the ground, but may be on any weed or grass that can 
give them the protection desired. This is one respect in which 
this species differs entirely from the cotton-boll worm and the 
grass worm or fall army worm, both of which burrow into the 
ground for protection while they are transforming and never 
go through this change on the plant. After a week or a little 
longer in this stage the moths are ready to emerge, and they 
complete the generation. 

Fourth stage—The moth.—Cotton worm moth, or “candle 
flies,” as they are often called, are of the size and general ap- 
pearance shown in Plate I, figure 3, and enlarged in figure 2. 
The general color is quite uniform oliye-brown, but may vary 
somewhat. It is frequently a dark tan, sometimes with a 
purplish tinge. There is a rather distinct small gray or black 
spot near the middle of each front wing, and faint, irregular, or 
wavy dark reddish cross lines shown on the front wings. The 
outer edge of each wing has a-narrow white fringe with dark 
spots on the front pair. The position when at rest is shown 
best in Plate I, figure 2. The moths hide by day among the cot- 
ton and especially around grassy spots. They fly, feed, and lay 
their eggs at night. When disturbed they move with a peculiar 
swift darting flight and hide again so quickly that they are 
hard to capture by hand. As with many other moths, they are 
strongly attracted to lights, and during outbreaks frequently 
make it impossible for one to read or work with a lamp in an 
unscreened house. These moths feed somewhat on nectar pro- 
duced by many plants, especially by the leaf glands of cotton, 
and also upon the juices of fruits which they can wound with 
their slender tongue when it is uncoiled. The moth stage com- 
pletes the life cycle, and the females begin very soon the depo- 
sition of eggs for the next generation. 

Within a week or 10 days they may deposit from 400 to 600 
eggs and then die, but their powers of flight are such that at 
the time of their death they may be many hundreds of miles 
from where they hatched out. A remarkable demonstration 
of their flight occurred in September, 1911, when store fronts 
and electric-light poles in Cleveland, Ohio, were thickly covered 
with moths of this species. They were very numerous also in 
New Jersey, New York, and Massachusetts, and were taken also 
in Maine and Canada. But in all this northern country there 
is no food plant for the species, and all must perish. The in- 
stinct for northward flight has carried them too far. 

Hibernation.—What has just been said regarding the flight 
of these moths will help us to understand better than we other- 
wise could how it is that we may have cotton worms year after 
year when it is probably true that very rarely, if ever, does a 
single moth of this species survive the winter within the limits 
of the United States unless in south Florida and Texas. All 
immature stages die quickly with but little cold. The species 
appears to pass the winter where cotton also lives through and 
mainly perhaps in the West Indies and South America. From 


these far-distant regions the moths fly northward with each 
succeeding generation until they overspread the cotton States 
and many others where cotton does not occur. 

Feeding habits of worms.—For the first few days of their 
active life the young worms feed only on the under side of the 
leaf on which they hatch. They do not eat clear through but 
leave the thin upper tissue of the leaf uncut—probably partly 
as a measure of protection. These “skinned spots” quickly 
turn brown and are quite characteristic of young leaf-worm 
work. They are a good guide to follow when hunting for young 
worms. After they have shed their first skin the worms become 
large and strong enough to eat through the leaves and then 
usually begin to move toward the more tender foliage at the top 
of the plant. Up to this time the young worms can hardly be 
poisoned by any dust method. After they move to the top they 
become one of the easiest leaf-eating caterpillars to destroy. 
They prefer the tops of the plants and the thin blade of the 
leaf, and these are exactly the parts where poison is most easily 
distributed for their destruction. 

The first ragging begins only when many worms are about 
half grown—that is, about 5 to 7 days old. After that the rate 
of destruction of the leaves depends upon the number of worms 
at work. It may take a week or only two days to strip a field. 
In 1911 it was a very common matter to hear men tell of first 
discovering a few worms “ragging” their cotton on Saturday 
afternoon and finding early Monday morning, when they would 
go out to poison, that there wouldn’t be enough leaf left to put 
poison on. Treatment for cotton worms must therefore be made 
just as soon as the first signs of their work appear. There may 
be no time thereafter to send off for poison, even if ordered by 
telegraph and shipped by express. The only safe way is to be 
prepared even before worms appear, with the dusting outfit 
made and some stock of poison kept on hand. Some illustra- 
tions of cotton-worm work are shown in Plates II and III. 
When pushed for food the worms commonly destroy all squares, 
Small bolls, and even many of those that are fully grown, and 
gnaw the bark from the stalk. They may then leave the strip- 
ped field in hordes, marching for a fresh food supply; hence the 
hame (improperly applied) “army worm.” 

Generations.—As shown in the account of its life history the 
life cycle is completed in about three weeks. There are there- 
fore really some six or more generations of these worms some- 
where on cotton during our usual growing season. It is 
customary for planters to speak of that generation which does 
the first noticed “ragging” as being “ the first crop” and the 
succeeding “crops” are numbered accordingly. We usually 
have three destructive generations in years of severe outbreaks, 
In Alabama in 1911 the first stripping occurred toward the 
latter part of July. In other fields there was more general 
stripping before the 10th of August. By the middle of the 
month 58 counties reported worms. Up to this time the damage 
might be considered local rather than general, From the 
moths that were very numerous between August 10 and 15, 
the next generation was expected to and did strip cotton gen- 
erally during the last 10 days of August, and the next genera- 
tion appeared about the middle of September. The most 
favorable and effective time to poison these worms is at the 
time the first worms of each generation move to the tops and 
“ragging” begins, provided a poison like arsenate of lead is 
used that will adhere to the leaves in spite of rains for a 
sufficiently iong time to kill practically all worms in the gen- 
eration as fast as they become large enough to eat through 
the leaves. Generations become less clearly defined and the 
difference in time between the first and last members in each 
becomes greater with each successive “crop” of worms. 

Enemies.—The cotton worm has a number of natural ene- 
mies, some of which are quite important as aids in destroying 
them. Among these are some of the small brown ants, known 
as “fire ants,” ground beetles, wasps, and predaceous bugs; 
parasitic flies and wasps upon the eggs, the worms, or the 
pup; birds, etc. All of these help, but even when most effective 
it is hardly possible for them to prevent the multiplication of 
the worms to a point where it will not require the application 
of poison to save the cotton. 

POISONING COTTON WORMS. 

As has been explained, the feeding habits of these worms 
are such that it is a very easy species to control by simply dust- 
ing an arsenical poison lightly over the top of the cotton plants. 
The discovery that this could be done is said to have been 
made in 1872 by an Alabamian living near Mobile. At any 
rate the use of Paris green for this purpose began at about 
that time, and it was used quite extensively in 1873, which was 
such a disastrous year for this State. In 1879, agents of the 
United States Department of Agriculture working in Alabama 
made a series of tests of various poisons and established the 
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superiority of Paris green among all the materials known at 
that time. Paris green remained the best material known until 
1907, when powdered arsenate of lead was first produced for 
special experiments with it against the boll weevil. In 1911, 
therefore, occurred the first opportunity for comparing this new 
material with the more widely known Paris green for cotton 
worms. 

Powdered arsenate of lead.—This is by far the best poison 
for the control of the cotton worm. There is a “ paste” form 
made which can not be used except for spraying. The other 
form, known as “powdered” arsenate of lead, is a very fine 
white powder having about one-half the amount of arsenic 
in it that is in Paris green, and should therefore be used at 
least twice as strong as we use Paris green to secure the same 
killing power. It never burns even if applied to foliage in 
heavy doses, and sticks to the leaves very well in spite of rains. 
It seems to be so very fine that it gets into the small depressions 
on the leaves and the water runs over it. We therefore advise 
a dose of 3 pounds of powdered arsenate of lead per acre 
for average cotton when this can be secured in place of Paris 
green. No flour or any other material is needed in this case. 
Closely woven flour-bag cloth or unbleached sheeting should be 
used with this very fine material. It is easier to apply this 
arsenate of lead evenly than it is Paris green and flour. 

Paris green.—For nearly 40 years this has been the best 
poison known for the cotton worm, and for this reason is still in 
demand among those who have used it or who have not yet 
tried the arsenate of lead. 

Other poisons—No other poisons now on the market need be 
considered. Arsenite of zinc might have value, but has not 
yet been tested on cotton. London purple is certain to burn 
badly, and white arsenic is sure to kill every leaf it is put on. 
Do not waste time and opportunity fooling with untried or un- 
reliable or fake remedies, - 

Comparisons.—It is a well-known fact that Paris green is 
very likely to burn cotton foliage in spots even where care- 
fully distributed, and is certain to do so where at all carelessly 
put out. Many planters know also that it has the effect of 
checking the setting of fruit when applied to young cotton even 
where burning of foliage is not apparent. This is a matter for 
very serious consideration. We can not advise the application 
of Paris green to any cotton until after the crop of bolls is well 
made and nearly mature if it be possible to secure the arsenate 
of lead in its place. 

Furthermore it is well known that Paris green, even when 
applied with flour, is readily washed off the plants by rains and 
even by heavy dews, so that the effectiveness of an application 
may be entirely destroyed within 24 hours. In many places 
there is also a strong prejudice against Paris green because 
of the fact that it is likely to cause sores on the men and mules 
using it for any considerable length of time. In some cases in 
1911 this resulted in the positive refusal of workmen to con- 
tinue handling Paris green. The trouble on the plant, work- 
men, and animals is that Paris green contains four or five times 
as much water soluble arsenic as does the arsenate of lead, and 
this is the constituent that burns. 

On the other hand, powdered arsenate of lead, even when 
applied as heavily as 10 pounds or more of the undiluted poison 
to the acre, does not burn foliage and does not check the setting 
of fruit. This material adheres to the foliage five times as long 
as does Paris green. It therefore gives the plants all the ad- 
vantage of continuous protection and is economical to use, he- 
cause fewer applications are required. Many hundred thou- 
sand pounds of this material were used in 1911 without a single 
record of its causing sores on men or mules. Therefore, while 
costing slightly more per acre for the poison, and requiring 
the application of more powder to the acre than is the case 
with Paris green, the real saving in the crop and the safety 
with which it may be applied makes this material the best that 
we know for application, particularly to cotton before the crop 
is nearly matured, at which time Paris green could be used if 
already on hand. Neyer use white arsenic or London purple 
on cotton. 

Paris-green treatment is cheaper than that with arsenate of 
lead, if we consider only the first cost of the materials used in 
each application, but real economy is measured by the saving 
in crop obtained as compared with the total cost of protecting 
it to the end. On this basis it may be far more expensive than 
the lead for any one or all of several reasons: A heavy rain 
falling within 24 hours after the application will so wash Paris 
green from the plants that it may be almost wholly ineffective, 
and the work must therefore be done over at once. That ap- 
plication was therefore entirely wasted. Again, if through its 
effect on the plant in checking fruiting there results the throw- 
ing off or prevention of making of even one boll on every 10 


stalks on the average, then it will cost more than the arsenate 
of lead treatment. The effect would surely be much greater 
than this. 

Analysis with quotation of price.—The large stocks of both 
Paris green and arsenate of lead in Alabama include the prod- 
ucts of several different manufacturers. In all cases, where 
considering the purchase of either poison, the buyer should 
insist upon being given a statement of the guaranteed analysis 
of the poison, together with the quotation as to its cost, just as 
he would do with a fertilizer like acid phosphate. In this way 
he can best determine where he can get the maximum of insect- 
killing value at the minimum cost. Arsenate of lead should 
contain from 23 per cent to 33 per cent of arsenious oxide, and 
the cost may vary accordingly. Paris green should have 50 per 
cent to 56 per cent arsenious oxide. In case of extreme shortage 
of poison it may be necessary to make use of what stock is 
available of what is known as “ Paris-green residue,” which is 
a low-grade product not ordinarily used as an insecticide. In 
many localities planters may combine their orders and secure 
the benefit of lower prices and freight rates. Neither pojson 
loses strength, and they may be kept for years if simply kept 
very dry. 

INFORMATION ABOUT USING POISONS. 

Arsenate of lead.—With powdered arsenate of lead we make 
it the general rule to apply, at each application, as many 
pounds per acre as the cotton is feet in height. These limits 
can be drawn in somewhat, as 2 pounds will be needed even on 
small cotton, and that 6 feet high could be fairly well protected 
with 4 or 5 pounds. The cost of the poison will probably av- 
erage close to 25 cents per pound for 25 per cent to 33 per cent 
powdered arsenate of lead. Multiply this by the number of 
pounds to be used per acre and add about 5 cents or 10 cents for 
the labor of application to get at the cost of treatment. 

Paris green.—This material can not be applied with any as- 
surance for the safety of the plant stronger than 1 to 14 pounds 
per acre. With this we must use some 2 pounds of flour for 
every pound of Paris green to be applied. The poison will cost 
also about 25 cents per pound in small lots. To this add the 
cost of flour and labor. 

Number of applications needed—This depends on which 
poison you decide to use. With the arsenate of lead it was 
found, in 1911, that one good dusting applied at the beginning 
of each “crop” of worms would give the cotton full protection 
from the entire generation. This material sticks in spite of 
dews and rains, so that it remains effective for the last as well 
as the first hatched worms in each generation. Experience has 
shown, however, that even with this a new application must 
be made at the beginning of each “crop” of worms. Three 
treatments with arsenate of lead may be expected to carry the 
crop through the worst part of even the most serious outbreaks. 
The stock of poison needed may be closely estimated and pur- 
chased at the beginning of the season. 

With Paris green so much depends upon the state of the 
weather that it is simply impossible to tell with any certainty 
how many applications may be required. In 1911 fields were 
seen where three and four applications had been made for one 
“crop” of worms, and the plants were in bad shape then. It 
will not be safe to count on having to make less than five ap- 
plications of this material, and even then the protection given 
the crop may be less complete and continuous than with the 
other poison. 

When to apply poison.—Watch your cotton closely and fre- 
quently for the first signs of worm work. These usually occur 
in the low wet places where the cotton is rank. The cotton 
worm feeds on no plant but cotton, and few other worms do a 
similar work in “ragging” the leaves or stripping the plants. 
The “ first crop”. of worms will usually appear in spots through 
the field and not attacking all parts uniformly. The worms 
should be poisoned at once whenever and wherever they are 
found to be “ragging” the tops of the plants. At the time of 
appearance of the “ first crop” it will not pay usually to treat 
the whole field unless the worms are scattered through it. If 
the “first crop” appears in considerable numbers during the 
last of July or first of August, and if the season is rather wet and 
cotton rank and thrifty, then there is great likelihcod of ex- 
tensive damage from the “second crop,” which may appear in 
from 10 to 15 days after the worms of the first crop spin up. 
Every preparation should be made in advance when such con- 
ditions occur, so that the whole, cotton crop may be treated 
without a single hour of avoidable delay. Have the dust poles 
and bags ready and the stock of poison on hand. Such prepa- 
ration is essential to the best success in controlling these worms. 
One dollar expended in poisoning caterpillars during August 
may save from $10 to $50 loss in the crop. It pays to kill the 
worms early, (See Pl. III, figs. 1 and 2.) 
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Sources of poison supply.—These arsenical poisons are manu- 
factured entirely outside of the cotton States. The addresses 
of manufacturers and wholesale dealers can be obtained from 
a local druggist or by writing to the State experiment station, 
and quotations on large quantities thus gotten at bottom prices. 
Most buyers, however, will not prepare early enough to allow 
shipments from long distances to reach them in time to save 
their cotton. They depend upon reaching a near-by center of 
supply. In each of the larger cities of Alabama may be found 
one or more firms handling these poisons, They should adver- 
tise their stock during every outbreak of worms, so that farm- 
ers may know where to get their poison with least delay. 

Place your order early. You can not expect a dealer to as- 
sume all the responsibility and carry a stock large enough to 
cover all possible demands in his territory. Bankers, mer- 
chants, oil-mill men, and fertilizer men especially should make 
it certain that an adequate supply of poison can be had by their 
customers without delay and every assurance given the farmer 
that he can get this poison at very reasonable cost. Those who 
have already “advanced” on the crop should insist that their 
customers apply the poison for the protection of their common 
interests, 

Methods of applicatlon.— Either of these poisons can be ap- 
plied as a spray or a dust. Few cotton planters, however, have 
equipment for the spraying, and that method of application 
requires slower work than the dusting. Under the subject 
“Feeding habits” we have shown why a dust application is 
unusually simple and effective for the cotton worm, and that 
is why we recommend the dust treatment. 

THE DUSTING TREATMENT. 

The simplest possible method for destroying cotton worms is 
to apply a dry poison like Paris green, or, better, powdered 
arsenate of lead, dusted through bags carried at the ends of a 
pole or piece of narrow board by a man riding a mule. This 
covers two rows at a time, and 15 to 20 acres can be treated by 
one man in a day. On moonlight nights the work might prob- 
ably be continued in cases of emergency. Somewhat less uni- 
form but more rapid work can be done by making the board 
long enough for four rows, or, better, three middles. Two 
bags should be used on each side, if the board is more than 
10 feet long, to give better distribution of the dust. The spring 
in the longer boards makes it unnecessary to jar them. They 
may simply be held firmly on the front of the saddle and the 
mule ridden at a trot, leaving a cloud of dust behind. Where 
several men are working, they should ride abreast. 

The outfit—To make the dusting outfit, take a piece of 1 by 3 
or 1 by 4 inch board and cut it about 18 inches longer than the 
distance at which the cotton rows are planted. Also cut four 
blocks off of the same board each about 4 inches long. In each 
end of the main board bore a 1-inch or larger hole through 
which the poison can be poured into the finished bags. These 
holes may be closed with plugs or stoppers after the poison 
has been introduced. Nail the four blocks on the underside of 
the board, one at each end and the others about 16 inches from 
the ends. These blocks thus form the ends of the bags. The 
long board may be cut down in the middle to a width that is 
easy to hold in the hands and so as to remove unnecessary 
weight. (See Plate IV, fig. 3.) For the bags to be used with 
arsenate of lead or Paris green with two parts of flour such a 
cloth as unbleached domestic or sheeting answers well. This 
cloth will distribute about 3 pounds per acre. This should 
be folded over, stretched, and tacked closely to the side of the 
board, then around the blocks and to the board on the other 
side. The amount of poison distributed will depend upon the 
tightness of weave of the cloth and the jarring given the pole. 
If with rather continuous jarring not enough poison is being 
distributed, simply use more-open cloth for the bags. Old flour 
bags may be used if on hand. Where it is desired to put out 
5 or 6 pounds per acre use double cheesecloth for the bags. 

With Paris green a closer woven cloth may be needed and 
“8-ounce duck may be used for light applications of the pure 
poison without any flour, It is desirable to use about 2 pounds 
of flour with each pound of Paris green to increase its sticking 
to the leaves, and flour bags or sheeting may then be used. Do 
not try to use old “oat sacks” and think that the work can be 
done economically. 

Suggestions regarding applications.—The best air condition 
for applying a dust is found when it is still. The worms feed 
principally at night and in the early morning before they have 
difficulty in getting enough food. After that they may feed 
during bright days and are always more generally active during 
cloudy days. Dust poisons applied toward evening are there- 
fore likely to be on the plant in their maximum strength while 
the worms are feeding most actively. Dew forming on the 
poison helps to fix it in place, but very heavy dews that drip 
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from the plants may wash off a large part of the Paris green 
within a short time even without rains. When dusting while 
dew is on it is very important to avoid touching the dust bags 
to the plants, since if the cloth becomes wet the dust can’t pass 
through it. Never attempt poisoning during or just before a 
rain with Paris green. Arsenate of lend can be put on with 
assurance that it will stay if it only has time to once dry on the 
leaves. There is a much greater safe working margin with it 
than with Paris green in the dosage that can be safely used, the 
length of time that it can be used before the worms will get to 
it, and the sureness of the protection obtainable in showery 
weather. i 

Keeping track of weight.—A spring balance weighing up to 
20 pounds is a convenient help in keeping close track of the 
amount of poison being put out. Weigh the whole outfit. pole, 
bag, and poison, after the poison has been put in and it is 
ready for the rider. After half an acre (an acre is 70 by 70 
yards) or any known area is covered, weigh again. The differ- 
ence in weight shows just exactly how much poison has been 
put out on that area, and if too much is gone for the rate de- 
sired, either use heavier cloth for the bags, add another cover- 
ing of thin cloth or try lighter jarring. If Paris green is being 
used the proportion of flour to poison may be increased. If 
too little poison is going out jar more heavily or use a lighter 
weight or more open cloth. This means economical treatment. 

IS THERE DANGER IN USING POISON? 


This is one of the questions most commonly asked by those 
who have never yet used any. Fortunately the danger is far 
more imaginary than real. Both fear and danger in the use 
of poisons for the cotton worm—or other insects—arise al- 
most entirely from ignorance as to their nature and effects. 
Only when very carelessly handled is there any real danger in 
using either Paris green or powdered arsenate of lead. Of 
course both are strong stomach poisons and their value in pro- 
tecting cotton from the worms lies in this fact. They are not 
at all likely to produce any serious effects unless taken into 
the stomach of man or beast in very appreciable quantities, 
There is no real danger from getting either on the skin. It is 
true, however, that Paris green is liable to cause rather bad 
sores on men and mules where they are working with it con- 
stantly for several days in succession. This is due to the same 
quality of paris green that makes it bad to use on thrifty, 


growing cotton. It usually contains about 3 per cent of arsenic - 


in a form that is soluble in water or in perspiration. This 
causes the burning of foliage and also the sores on men and 
mules. This, however, never happens with the arsenate of lead. 
The only real danger to stock lies in allowing animals to get 
into freshly poisoned fields and to feed therein for several hours 
at a time. One case is known to me where cotton was planted 
on a steep slope nearly encircling a small pool into which it 
drained. No stream flowed through or from this pool, but it 
was used as a water hole for some farm stock. Very soon after 
the cotton was very heavily poisoned with Paris green a heavy 
shower. washed it from the plants and down the steep hillside 
into the water hole where it was held and concentrated to such 
an extent that some of the animals drinking there were pol- 
soned. But these conditions would not occur again in many 
thousands of cases, Every report of the killing of men and of 
mules that could be investigated in 1911, with only one excep- 
tion, were found té be mere “rumors” or mistakes. In that 
case an animal broke into a freshly poisoned field and fed all 
night, so that it got a fatal dose. There is very rarely need to 
muzzle mules to protect them during an application. There is 
no chance whatever of “ poisoning the soil” and no danger in 
letting stock feed, even where arsenate of lead has been used, 
after a month's time. There is no danger to stock drinking 
from running streams passing through treated fields nor to 
cotton pickers at picking time. Poultry may possibly be killed 
if allowed to feed extensively on worms dying from poison. A 
few simple, sensible precautions should, however, be observed. 
Precautions.—Keep all poison so marked in a plain manner 
and store it in a dry place out of the reach of children and farm 
animals. Fill cuts or scratches with vaseline or some grease 
and tie a cloth over it, or wear gloves. Work toward the wind 
if it is blowing across the field. Tie a cloth or handkerchief 
over the mouth and nose if obliged to ride with the cloud of 
dust to any great extent. Clear the throat occasionally and 
spit out the accumulation instead of swallowing it. If using 
Paris green brush off or wash off mules and men after the 
day’s work. If the work extends over several days change men 
and mules to give each a rest, for it is hard work when fol- 
lowed constantly. Shut up poultry for two or three days when 
cotton, where they might spend most of their time, has just been 
treated, In case of accidental poisoning produce vomiting as 
quickly as possible by running a finger down in the throat, 
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Hot milk or mustard water will usually start it. Then give 

milk, raw whites of eggs, or magnesia (magnesium oxide) a 

rounding teaspoonful in a glass of milk. Get a doctor at once. 
LIGHT TRAPS. 


Cotton worm moths are readily attracted to lights and may 
be trapped in large numbers, thus preventing many worms; 
but at best this can not be considered as a substitute for poison- 
ing. It will be helpful to test the emergence of the moths in 
this way and thus to know just when to begin the applications 
of the arsenate of lead. 

A lantern or light trap (see Plate IV, fig. 2) may be easily 
and cheaply made as follows: Arrange in some way by using 
a box, barrel, or stake with a board on top to raise the trap 
a foot or two above the tops of the cotton plants. Place on 
this a shallow pan or a tub containing an inch of water with 
just enough kerosene or coal oil to form a film over its surface 
to kill the insects that may fall inte it. In the middle of the 
pan set an ordinary lantern. Let this burn through the night 
to attract the moths which may come from some little distance 
to it. No one knows how far this will attract them. Doubtless 
much depends upon the brightness of the light or the darkness 
of the night. There is no danger of drawing moths to the field 
without catching them and thus decreasing their injuriousness. 
The whole effect is like that of pouring water—it flows only as 
you lower the surface at some point. Such lights will attract 
many moths and other insects beside the cotton moth, and the 
oil will so change the appearance of those caught that one 
must know the moth well by size, shape, and wing markings to 
tell them. Bonfires do less good than lanterns as the heat 
repels the moths before they get singed. Flying against the 
lantern, they simply drop into the oil and water. 

DOES IT PAY TO FIGHT COTTON WORMS? 

It seems almost ridiculous to ask such a question, and yet, 
from the fact that a very large majority of cotton planters 
will sit quietly by and see their crop eaten up and their season's 
work largely destroyed without being willing to spend from 
$1 to $3 per acre to save it, it appears that the average man 
does not yet believe that it will really pay him to make this 
fight. Let us therefore consider the question a fair one, and 
figure out the answer. 

On the average field there are at least 5,000 cotton plants, 
and with most varieties it does not take over 80 bolls to make 
a pound of seed cottun. One boll to the plant therefore means 
about 60 pounds of seed cotton, contaning about 20 pounds of 
lint and 40 ponnds of seed. At the price of the 1911-12 season 
this lint is, therefore, worth over $2 and the seed about 50 cents 
more, giving us a total value of over $2.50 for each boll per 
stalk per acre. Now, an average application of arsenate of 
lead will cost about 75 cents for the poison and not over 15 
cents per acre for its application—a total of 90 cents per acre 
for each application, which is only about one-third of the mini- 
mum saving in the crop if by the treatment we insure the open- 
ing of but one more boll per stalk than would have opened 
otherwise. One boll per stalk will pay for the three complete 
poisonings which is the maximum that may be required for the 
three “crops of worms” which may appear before the cotton 
is ready to open. Will it pay? Who does not believe that by 
saving the foliage on his cotton from the worms he can save 
more than one boll per stalk? In 1911 in cotton fields thought 
to be so nearly mature that the worms would do them no harm 
whatever few 3 without the loss of two or three bolls 
per stalk. In 1911 the average damage throughout Alabama 
could not have been less than 10 per cent of the crop gathered, 
or somewhere between 150,000 and 200,000 bales for the State. 
The cotton worm tax here last year was probably not less than 
$10,000,000, and would have been far more but for the fortu- 
nate fact that in that year between 90 per cent and 95 per cent 
of our crop was “made” before the ist of August. Very little 
increase took place after that time. Our crop of 1912 averages 
all of three weeks later than that of 1911. The possibility of 
injury to the 1912 crop ts therefore correspondingly greater. 

COTTON WORM v. BOLL WEEVIL. 

We have here a peculiar case of natural conflict between two 
exclusive cotton pests attacking normally entirely different 
parts of the plants. The boll weevil depends absolutely upon 
the presence of squares and bolls for opportunity to reproduce. 
When the fields are stripped clean by the cotton worm, nature 
demonstrates to us on a large scale the value of a practically 
complete destruction of cotton at an early date as a measure of 
control for the boll weevil. In seasons of general cotton-worm 


occurrence the late-developed weevils are so reduced in numbers 
that the cotton crop of the following year is usually but lightly 
infested until an unusually late date the following year, with 
consequent advantage to the crop. One cotton pest—the cotton 


worm—thus serves to control the other—the boll weevil. The 
cotton worm may be considered as a friend by the planter in 
weevil territory when it occurs after the bolls are all practically 
full grown, because of this effect on the weevil. Whenever the 
two pests occur together before cotton has reached this stage, 
poison should be used for the cotton worm, as only thereby can 
the largest possible crop be secured. As a general rule, in Ala- 
bama cotton worms should be poisoned everywhere until the 10th 
to 15th of September. Cotton should be picked out as promptly 
as possible after it opens, and then the planter may complete, by 
deeply plowing under or by plowing out and burning the stalks, 
the control of the boll weevil that may be begun by the cotton 
worm. 
COTTON WORM APPEARANCE, 1912. 

The first appearance of cotton worms in the United States 
this season was, as usual, in the southern extremity of Texas. 
This was noticed about the Ist of May. The third generation 
in that section became mature about the middle of July. 

During the first week in June a number of moths were taken 
at lights in Mobile, Ala. These may possibly have flown 
across the water from some of the West India Islands. Cot- 
ton worms were found in, or reliable reports of their occurrence 
received from, Alabama counties on the following dates: Mo- 
bile, June 6; Conecuh, June 21; Autauga, July 12; Pike, July 
18; Geneva, Covington, and Montgomery, July 19; Butler, July 
22; Perry, July 24; ete. 

On July 24 Prof. R. W. Harned, of Mississippi, reported 
cotton worms as occurring in Lowndes, Monroe, Oktibbeha, 
and Noxubee Counties, in that State. We are now having, in 
coincidence, the conditions that have occurred whenever there 
have been general outbreaks of the cotton worm, and there is 
little likelihood that we shall escape this year. At the present 
time the prospect is for fully as extensive an outbreak and for 
even more serious injury to the crop than occurred in 1911. 
We can only hope that by last year’s experience we may be 
more promptly and fuily prepared, so that we may make the 
fight this year more general, more economical, and more effective 
than any such fight has ever been before. It will pay to poison 
even as the bolls are opening to keep the lint free from trash 
and staining, which is frequently a serious matter, as suggested 
in the view in Plate II, figure 3. 

It has been so clearly and abundantly proven that cotton can 
be completely protected from this pest at very low cost, com- 
pared with the loss that is bound to be sustained if the cotton 
worms are allowed to strip the fields at any time before the crop 
is fully matured, that no one should hesitate to undertake the 
fight against the cotton worm. 


i Speeches of Hon. Woodrow Wilson. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT S. BURLESON, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 8, 1912. 


Mr. BURLESON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In pursuance of authority given by the House, 
I sabmit for printing in the Recorp certain speeches heretofore 
made by the Hon. Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, the nominee 
of the Democratic Party for President of the United States of 
America. 


Address of Welcome to the Members of the American 
57 7 Association by Gov. Woodrow Wilson, June 4, 


Mr. President and members of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, ladies and gentlemen, I feel it a privilege, as representing 
the State of New Jersey, to welcome this great society to its 
session this year in Atlantic City. 

A great many people come to Atlantic City on all sorts of 
errands, most of them not serious. [Langhter.] The problems 
that Atlantic City is confronted by is that it is the refuge of 
the idle, and those who are idle are apt to adjourn the ordinary 
standards of their lives. [Laughter.] But you are doubly 
welcome here, because you have not come as idlers but as 
those who study the more serious problems of our lives, both 
individually and nationally. 

Atlantic City is used now to investigation. [Langhter.] You 
have come as investigators, not to imvestigate Atlantic City, 
except for your intimate knowledge of the make-up, the physical 
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make-up of all citizens of the community [laughter], and I feel 
in facing a great association like this that I am facing a body 
of men and women who have a particularly intimate connection 
with the life of the country, because you are very much more 
than physicians individually. You are very much more than 
the advisers of individuals with regard to the problems of 
health. You are the guardians of communities. You are the 
guardians of communities not only with regard to those general 
sanitary problems which are summed up under the head of 
sanitation and general hygiene, for example, but of a great many 
moral problems also. In our day the old story that the physical 
welfare of man is very closely knit with the moral is very true, 
and as a man thinks so is he, a thing which comes very much 
nearer being a physicai fact than is usually realized, because 
there is undoubtedly an air of morale in most of the problems 
that you have to deal with. At any rate, by way of preliminary 
determination and as counselors or individuals, you are the 
arbiters, to some degree, of the life of communities. ` 

I have sometimes wished there might be some way of estab- 
lishing an official connection between doctors and the State that 
has been found in the case of lawyers. Lawyers are officers of 
the court, and are subject to discipline as such. They hold in 
their hands the honor of obeying and carrying out the laws of 
the Commonwealth, and they are held amenable on that basis. 
It is on that basis that men are dealt with for contempt of 
court and lawyers are held to a code which has nothing to do 
with their knowledge of the law. Similarly, it seems to me, 
the doctor, by reason of the license he holds, is reputed to 
represent morality as well as the knowledge of the community. 
[Applause.] And the most interesting part of the profession 
is this, that knowledge is not vital unless it goes hand in hand 
with honesty and sympathy. I believe you will agree with me 
that one of the things to be regretted in modern times is that 
we have been obliged to specialize our professions to so great 
a degree, because in proportion as the medical profession 
is specialized, for example, the old family physician dis- 
appears, 

I remember going over in my memory a single year of my 
family life with my children when they were small and finding 
that I had called in consultation 13 different specialists. 
[Laughter.] There was no ill luck in the 13, because it all 
came out yery happily. But where I had summoned 13 spe- 
cialists my father would have summoned 1 family physician. 
My father would not have got as good advice as I got, and yet 
I lived through it. [Laughter and applause.] But every time 
he sent for his doctor he was sending for a personal friend. He 
was sending for a man who had his confidence in a peculiar 
degree. He was sending for a man who walked along the paths 
of life with him as a comrade and confidant. There was some- 
thing very vital, there was something very useful in that rela- 
tionship, and although we have certainly yielded only to neces- 
sity, it is unfortunate that we should have been obliged to 
specialize so much as we have, and therefore it is necessary, it 
seems to me, if you will permit me to suggest it, that we re- 
generalize our sympathies. I remember saying once, when I 
was following out a certain occupation, that I understood the 
chief business of a university was to make young men as unlike 
their fathers as possible. I will hasten to explain that as I 
did on that occasion. I did not then, nor do I say that now, in 
disrespect to the fathers, but merely this: By the time a man 
was old enough to have a son in the university he became so 
immersed in a special occupation and narrowed to the point 
of a single calling, it was advisable that his son should be taken 
out on some place of vantage where he could see the world, in- 
stead of seeing 2 single individual, a single community, a single 
profession. I understood that to be the business of the uni- 
versity to regeneralize each generation of youngsters, show 
them the Nation, show them the great infinite variety of human 
interests, show them the map of the world, so that they would 
never forget, at any rate, their general geographic relations to 
the races of mankind. So, it seems to me, every pro- 
fession, particularly a profession so absorbed as yours is, and 
bent upon investigations, must find it necessary to refresh its 
general sympathies by reconnecting itself with the wider ques- 
tions of our modern life. 

As an American I feel that the task of a statesman in our 
day is analogous to the task of the surgeon. There is a great 
deal that is necessary to be cut out of modern life [laughter], 
and yet we must be very careful not to injure any of the sound 
tissue in cutting it out, and the various processes of politics are 
not unlike the processes with which you are familiar. The 


preliminary agitations of a political campaign are a sort of 
prognosis [laughter] and the platforms are a sort of diagnosis, 
Then you 


and then follows the critical part. [Laughter.] 


have to study your materia medica; then you have to propose a 
particular operation and determine exactly what you are going 
to do in following up your diagnosis to remove the discase, or, 
at any rate, to apply some tonic which will enable nature to 
assist herself. [Laughter.] 

The moral of that sort of thing is that the surgeon should 
know what he is about, and that rough and ready methods, 
methods of passion, methods of prejudice, are of all things the 
most dangerous. [Applause.] They are the methods of the 
quack; they are the methods of the uneducated, the unin- 
structed, the unlicensed practitioner, and therefore I have a sort 
of sympathy with you. [Laughter.] It is very much easier 
for you to get at the difficulty and the particular phenomenon 
with which you have to deal than it is for the men who are 
wandering abroad amidst the general phenomena of society ; 
and yet, it seems to me, that you can be infinitely instrumental 
in assisting the statesman, because there are a great many evi- 
dences and symptoms at this time of hysteria [laughter], and 
if you will only hurry home from this convention and calm 
your communities down we may be able to transact business. 
[Roars o? laughter.] 

I am very glad to have you all at once in New Jersey, but 
you can not calm New Jersey down by merely sitting here in 
Atlantic City. It will be necessary for you to disperse to your 
homes and get to work on the people you know. I know a great 
many people whom I would like to get to work on laughter! 
if I only knew the proper cure for hysteria, but never having, 
happily, felt the symptoms myself, I am unsympatlfetie about 
it. And yet, seriously, ladies and gentlemen, speaking of the 
problems of our life, they are all one. The thing I am par- 
ticularly impatient with, ladies and gentlemen; is dividing our 
lives and our interests into sections and supposing you know 
nothing about anything, except one thing. The whole problem 
of modern society is infinitely complicated, just because it is 
yariously specialized, and i. should be our object to avoid the 
separation of interests; it should be our object to effect a union 
of purpose, to unite ourselves with one another, not as a body 
of competing interests, but a body of unified interests, moving 
forward to the common goal of general service. That, it seems 
to me, is the problem of all intelligent men in the United States 
and in the world at large. I can not do better, therefore, than 
to ask you in your modern occupation to harmonize the various 
parts of our whole life to one another, so that heat, hostility, 
and friction may be taken out and all the sweet and wholesome 
Sane of life may be restored. [Loud and prolonged ap- 
plause. 


Woodrow Wilson on Efficiency. 


{Address delivered at banquet of real-estate men of Boston at the 
City Club, with introduction by the Hon, Richard Olmey, Secretary of 
21. 1012. the administration of President Grover Cieveland, Jan. 


ADDRESS BY RICHARD OLNEY, FORMER SECRETARY OF STATE, INTRO- 
DUCING Gov. WILSON. 


I recognize the part I am to play on this occasion and will at 
once relieve you of any apprehension that I am going to occupy 
any considerable portion of your time. 

This club is nonpartisan, which means, I take it, not that a 
party man is barred out, but only that neither is his opponent 
or critic barred out. New Jersey has lent us her governor who 
in less than two years’ time has become a national figure of the 
first magnitude and whose name is now a household word from 
one end of the country to the other. If I may indicate very 
generally and briefly the characteristics of so short and yet so 
distinguished a career, I begin by asking you to note one which 
every citizen wants to see in every public man, be he of his own 
party or any other, and that is the capacity for leadership. 
The speech or the writing or the act even is as nothing to the 
man behind it and to the impression he makes of sincerity, 
trustworthiness, and general sanity of mind and thought. Be 
the merits of the great fight in the New Jersey Legislature of 
1911 what they may, it brought ont a sturdy and sagacious 
leadership, which won the admiration and respect of foes and 
the permanent confidence of friends. 

There may be, of course, a wrong leadership as well as a 
right, and when the leadership of a great political party in a 
free country is concerned, what will be the evidence that the 
leadership will be wise, that it will rise to the height of great 
social and political problems; that on the one hand it will not 
be led away by the abstractions of the doctrinaire, nor on the 
other hand fail to recognize and apply the essential principles 
of all popular government? On that point no other or greater 
assurance is possible than that the leadership shall be a thor- 
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oughly educated and informed leadership, a result possible only 
if the leader shall have made the principles of political science 
the subject of the closest thought and study and shall have 
familiarized himself with the history of their application in his 
own country. 

Finally, we live in times when not the foundation but the 
superstructure of our political house seems to be shaken by the 
winds of strange doctrines. The foundation is democratic and 
is solid and means government by the people for the people. 
But there is intense and widespread dissatisfaction because the 

claim and belief that our vaunted government by the people for 
the people is, in fact, government by a class for a class. The 
present and burning question for statesmanship is, What is the 
remedy? Is it less democracy or more democracy? Just what 
shape the prescription shall take—just what measures shall 
restore to the people their proper power over their own govern- 
ment—is a question over which men may honestly differ, will 
certainly exhaust the resources of the highest statesmanship, 
and, perhaps, will never be truly and finally answered until 
after a period of long and painful experiment. 

I am about to present to you a man whose life work thus far 
is a conspicuous exhibit of the traits and convictions and ac- 
complishments to which I have briefly referred. I am pre- 
senting him, not as a high official, nor as a candidate, nor as a 
Democrat, but as an American citizen entitled to the respect 
and esteem of men of Whatever political faith; as a man who 
has made good wherever he has been tried; who has proved his 
possession of the inestimable gift of leadership; who has vin- 
dicated the claims to regard of the “scholar in politics”; who, 
sensible of the abuses which have come to disfigure the admin- 
istration of popular government, has lost not a jot of faith in 
popular government itself; and who is of the type of men in 
whom lies the best hope for the country’s future. I may add 
that he has a capacity and propensity for telling the truth, 
which is not always to the advantage or satisfaction of those 
who ask for it. 


ADDRESS or Wooprow WILSON. 


Mr. President, your excellency, your honor, gentlemen of 
the real estate exchange, I am not going to talk about politics, 
I am simply going to discuss public questions. And there is a 
difference, a very great difference, between discussing politics 
and talking about public questions, Indeed, it is very difficult 
to talk politics in America now, because you can not be certain 
where any man you are talking to belongs. 

There is what a football man would call a very broken field, 
and it is almost impossible to classify men any longer in 
America, at any rate, after you get them out of the field of their 
own businesses. 

You can not classify a man about other things until you have 
talked to him for a long time; and it is incredible that a 
thoughtful man in this State should really be a standpatter, 
because the penalty of being such is that the whole of your 
generation and your civilization will run away from you if you 
don’t move with it. 

The theme of my thought to-night as J came here is that we 
are not at the beginning of a new age, not at its immediate be- 
ginning, but near its beginning, and that everything, whether 
we wish it to do so or not, wears a new aspect for us. Almost 
every question which it is imperatively necessary we should 
consider and discuss is, if not a new question, now developed in 
such a new aspect for America that we must treat it as if it 
were a new question, 

For example, it seems to me that the most pressing thing in 
America is the question of conservation, not merely the con- 
servation of so much as remains of our unwasted resources—I 
do not mean the mere renewal of our forests; I do not mean 
mere preservation and a more economical use of our water 
power—I mean the preservation of our energies and of the 
genius of our people. 

Questions of sanitation to me are questions of conservation; 
questions of morals are questions of conservation. You can not 
conserve the energy of America unless you give to its exercise 
the proper moral environment. You can not get the best work 
our of your workmen unless you make them by honest opera- 
tions to believe that you regard them, not as your tools, but as 
your partners; and the whole conservation of America is a 
question of the supremacy of America, of her right thinking, 
and of her righteous action. We owe it to future generations 
that we should not waste or destroy our resources, and we owe 
it still more to future generations that we should not lower the 
vitality of our workingwomen, check the vitality of our chil- 
dren, demoralize the processes of our life at any point. And 


yet how long is it since America troubled herself with ques- 
tions of conservation? How long is it since we felt in the hey- 
day of thoughtless youth, with so much youth at our hands, 
that we did not have to be careful in the economy of it; and 
how constantly did we rejoice that we had put ourselves in a 
position to be wasteful. 

Almost every time publie questions are discussed in this day 
somebody asks the question: “ What is the leading question of 
the approaching political campaign?” Now, I don’t know what 
is the leading question, but I know what is the central ques- 
tion, or at least I think I do, because I find that every road 
leads to that question, and that is the question of the tariff. 
The question of conservation leads straight to that same radical 
origin, to this road of the tariff, because by protecting ourselves 
from foreign competition—from the skill and energy and re- 
sourcefulness of other nations—we have felt ourselves at liberty 
to be wasteful in our own processes. I believe that it is one 
of the most serious consequences of the protective tariff that 
it has made it unnecessary that we should be careful and say- 
ing in our own industrial enterprises. I am going to return to 
that presently, but for the time being let me point out simply 
this: That we can afford behind the wall of our tariff to pay 
for business that we are not doing. 

Whet I mean is this: Take almost any modern combination. 


‘Suppose that 20 factories are drawn together in a single organi- 


zation. Those 20 factories are not all of them similarly 
equipped for efficiency and economy of action, and it constantly 
happens that after the necessary money is put into the capitali- 
zation for the union of those factories under a single organiza- 
tion a number of them are put out of operation rather than 
brought up to the highest point of efficiency and thereafter are 
earried as dead enterprises. Now, you could not afford to do 
that if you had to make every part most efficient in action. 
You could not afford to carry cold furnaces; you could not 
afford to carry silent looms; you could not afford to put up 
shutters and make people to whom you sell your goods pay for 
what you paid to put up the shutters. 

We can afford to carry dead business in this country because 
we have not exposed ourselves to universal competition with 
live business. And so, finding it possible to do things of that 
sort, we have gone further—we are paying for things we have 
not yet used. 

There are combinations in this country, for example, in which 
men have bought mines which they have never opened and 
which they are carrying, and probably will carry, until the next 
generation, while we pay the piper. They don’t want anybody 
else to use the mines, and we are paying for what the next 
generation will use. 

Have you realized the loads, the dead weights, that American 
business is carrying? You may not have analyzed it in this 
way, but whether you have analyzed it in this way or not, the 
prices we are paying for mannfactured goods in this country 
tell the tale of what we have been trying to do. And when we 
swing our thought back to the question of conservation we see 
nothing less than this: That now we have got to the point 
where we have got to do something very different, because the 
question of trade is a new question in this country. 

I have no doubt that the explanations which Gen. Bancroft 
offers for the falling off in the export business of Boston is 
one of the explanations for that decrease nationally. I have 
no doubt that the differential rate in favor of Baltimore has 
a great deal to do with it, but there is something else that 
has to do with it. 

Have you looked at the general course of the export trade 
in this country? Don’t you know that the export of grain 
is steadily going down from natural causes? We used to pro- 
duce so much more grain than we needed ourselves that we 
could afford to export enough to feed the greater part of the 
rest of the world. 

But with the increase in our population at a greater rate than 
the productivity of our soil—or, rather, the use of our soil after 
the productive fashion—the exports of grain are falling be- 
cause we need more of it ourselves, and during the same period 
when this has become marked our exports of manufactured 
articles have been increasing almost in spite of us by leaps and 
bounds. 

While we have been producing less and less grain in propor- 
tion to our power of consumption, we have been producing 
more and more manufactured goods in proportion to our 
power of consumption, until now we have a surplus of manu- 
factured goods of which we must get rid or else do an un- 
profitable business. 

At this point we discover that we have done something very 
singular, considering we are Americans. In the first place, by 
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processes which you know just as well as I do, we destroyed 
our commercial marine. 

I am not going to try to distribute the blame or to consider 
whether the measures which produced this effect were well con- 
sidered at the outset or not. We can afford to be indifferent 
as to whether they were or not, because we are considering 
the present or future. 

The point is now that you are more likely to see the flag of 
the little Kingdom of Greece on the seas than the flag of the 
United States. History shows, and this particular part of the 
country will bear witness to the statement, that whereas we 
were once noted as the common carriers of the Atlantic, whereas 
we once furnished the seamen and ships for a very consider- 
able proportion of the commerce of the ocean, we have, for one 
reason or another, lost that carrying trade, and you also know, 
if you are merchants, that the nation which carries the 
world’s goods can generally see to it that its merchants get 
the markets. 

When we need markets, therefore, now that we are needing 
them, we have not the hands by which to reach out and take 
them. Our merchant seamen are gone. Our ships have dis- 
appeared from the sea, our registry lists are short and in- 
significant, and by the same token, while we had surrounded 
ourselves with this wall of the tariff and were rejoicing in the 
great area of free trade which we could enjoy in America under. 
our own vine and fig tree, we were becoming ignorant of the 
markets of the world. g 

Where are the great East Indian merchants who used to have 
offices in Boston? Where are those men who understood the 
tastes and the needs of the ends of the earth? Where are 
the men who knew exactly what to send to India in order to 
exchange for what India could send to us to satisfy our tastes 
and needs? 

The great trading nations of the world are not those who 
understand only domestic needs and tastes. They are those who 
understand the foreign needs and tastes. I heard it quoted 
from n great cotton manufacturer to-day that if we only had 
200,000,000 instead of 100,000,000 people in this country we 
would have enough people to take up the full capacity of the 
cotton factories of the United States. 

Well, lacking the additional hundred million, what are we 
going to do with our surplus goods? We have got to do some- 
thing we do not know how to do now to make cotton goods of the 
kind and pattern that are salable in all quarters of the world, 
and then to place them there. . 

But the tariff has made this extremely difficult, and at the 
same time we are preparing transformations for ourselves. 
What is the completion of that great ditch now being dug 
through the Isthmus going to mean to some of the Atlantic 
seaports? When you take the differential off which will even 
things between you and Baltimore, how are you going to see 
your way out—how are you going to prevent the great blood 
of the economic life of the Nation from running down the Mis- 
sissippi Valley? Where are you going to be when the arteries 
run north and south instead of east and west? 

And after you have got your dock frontage, how are you 
going to bring the ships of the world here if the currents of 
trade are shifting, shifting, shifting in spite of you? 

Stand pat when the world is changing? Sit still when every- 
thing is altering, whether you want it to alter or not? Tell 
your politicians to let you alone to the enjoyment of your false 
secnrity when you are not secured at all? When the world 
itself is being transformed, will you refuse yourselves to alter 
your thinking? 

There is no such lack of intelligence in this great city of 
Boston as to dream of the possibility of an inconceivable thing 
like that. You have got, in order to relieve the plethora, in 
order to use the energy of the capital of America, to break the 
chrysalis that we have been in. We have bound ourselves 
hand and foot in a smug domestic helplessness by this jacket 
of a tariff we have wound around us. [Applause.] We are 
not about to change the tariff because men in this country 
have changed their theories about the tariff. We are going to 
change it because the conditions of America are going to burst 
through it and are now bursting through it. : 

You can not fight a Spanish war and join the family of 
nations in international affairs and still keep your gaze directed 
inward upon yourself, because along with the singular change 
that came upon us, that notably altered or affected the very 
character of our Government, the Nation itself began to be a 
different thing. Have you ever thought of the history of our 
Government, of the history of the Executive part of it? Do 
you not know that down to the period when we began to shut 


our doors tight against foreign commercial intercourse the Exec- 
utive was the most important part of the Government of the 
United States, and then we went through a long period when, 
except for the Civil War when there was concentrated energy 
to be found, the Executive counted for almost nothing and the 
Congress for almost everything, because every question was a 
neighborhood questicn? It was our own. We had not any 
national spokesman such as the Executive is prepared to serve 
us. And then came the Spanish War, and since then do you 
think it is a question that the Executive has again become a 
conspicuous part of this Government? So soon as a nation 
must act you must have a body through which it can act. So 
soon as it becomes a single will you have to have a lodgment 
for the guiding intelligence, a single will in every nation that 
is important in international relations—a strong guiding Execu- 
tive—not because it deliberately chooses to have it, but because 
it has no choice—it must have it. And so while we have waited 
and drifted in altruistic fashion into a war for the sake of the 
Cubans, we altered the center of gravity of our Government. 
Will we never learn this fact: That you do not make govern- 
ments by theories? You accommodate theories to the circum- 
stances. Theories are generalizations from the facts. The facts 
do not spring out of the theories. If they did we would have a 
yery symmetrically ordered series of facts, but the facts break 
in and ignore the theories—contemptuously smash the theories— 
and as our life is, as our thought is, so will our Government be. 

Very well; our thoughts are concentrated upon ourselves. 
Now, we are changing our point of view and looking abroad 
upon the face of the earth, seeking to allow ourselyes an out- 
line into the general field of competition, which includes the 
whole round globe. In the meantime what have we done? Do 
you really think that the tariff has produced efficiency? Do 
you believe that combinations, most of which have been made 
possible by the tariff, have had as their chief effect efficiency 
and economy? Every tyro knows that, up to a certain point, 
combination produces economy. But it does not necessarily 
produce efficiency. That depends upon who runs the combina- 
tion and on the amount of brains invested, not on the amount 
of capital pooled; and after you have got your combination, 
what do you do with it? I do not mean what you say you do 
with it in public discussions. What do you actually do with it? 
You have only to ask to look into the testimony before the 
Stanley Committee; you have only to look into the testimony 
in the trial of the meat packers; you have only to look in the 
public records to find what is done with some combinations. 
There are private understandings with regard to prices. Every- 
body knows that, and that the penalty of not observing those 
prices and keeping to them is to be put out of the combination, 
and it looks—I will not make this as assertion, but I will ven- 
ture to say—as if the object of some combinations was the prices, 
not the efficiency, not economy, but the avoiding of the very 
things that make economy and efficiency absolutely imperative. 
I do not have to be efficient over and above the point that the 
men I am in competition with makes it necessary that I 
should be efficient. If I know enough to know more than the 
fellow that I am competing with I do not have to increase my 
knowledge. If I understand the game well enough to check- 
mate him I do not haye to understand it any better, and if I 
can enter into an understanding with him I do not have to 
understand it at all. [Laughter.] So that my conviction is— 
and I think that the admission of every candid mind will be— 
that in recent decades we have been decreasing our efficiency. 

There is only one thing upon which efficiency depends, and that 
is the whole thing. Yon can not get efficiency out of your work- 
men if you overdrive them, any more than you can get it out 
of your machines if you overdrive them. Did you ever notice 
how much more tender and considerate of their machines some 
American manufacturers are than they are of the human beings 
they employ? Do not you know that every thoughtful mann- 
facturer studies what his machinery will bear, and he will dis- 
miss an employee who puts more on that machine than it can 
bear or than he ought to put on it? Very well; does he dismiss 
the same superintendent who puts more on the human muscle 
and spirit than it can bear? Not often. When you find a 
manufacturer who is considerate of the strain on his men and 
who makes them feel that he is taking as much care of them as 
of his machinery you find the most efficient establishment in 
the trade. [Applause.] 

Would it not be a good idea to draw your cost sheets after a 
new fashion? Would it not be a good idea to have a cost 
sheet to show the strain put upon the men in every respect— 
not merely the physical strain, but a sheet which would show 
the strain put on them by lack of ventilation in the factory, by 
the lack of opportunities of amusement, by the absence of the 
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feeling on the part of the workmen that they are really regarded 
as essential partners in a mutual undertaking which makes 
every man just as eager to make the product good as his 
employer could possibly be? It would be a moral balance sheet 
of the whole industry of the Nation. Do not you see how I am 
traveling in a circle? It is a question of conservation. Con- 
servation is a question of efficiency. Efficiency depends upon 
those finer economies which assemble all the elements of energy, 
and economy is simply another way of spelling the word hon- 
esty, thriftiness, getting out of every ton of coal every unit of 
energy that there is in it without waste, throwing nothing away, 
making profit out of everything, but particularly out of your 
relations with your fellow men. 

We have this question to answer, therefore, gentlemen, and 
this is the central question of all politics and it is a perfectly 
nonpartisan question: What do you want, the economical ad- 
justment, the moral adjustment, the physical adjustment which 
will produce these resuits, or do you want a fetish, called pro- 
tection, behind which there will be waste, plus security? Do 
you really want to admit that you can not make the American 
Nation more efficient than any other nation in the world? 

The only reason that America is efficient is that American 
brains are capable of entering into any competition that you 
can conceive of. The central thing is that so long as we keep 
American life relatively what we intended it to be, we have 
oniy to import a workman who earns 30 cents a day on the 
other side of the water and find him in an employ earning 
$2 a day on this side of the water. A man can not change the 
dexterity of his fingers or his physical make-up in a month, but 
he can change his point of view. He can catch the infection of 
the factory in which he works. He can recognize under the 
intelligent supervision of the superintendent that through his 
participation and because he has become a constituent part of 
the great throbbing American machine that we call civilization 
he can be an infinitely better workman than he is anywhere 
else. 

When you want to cut down your working force, which of 
your workmen do you dismiss first? Those that get the smallest 
wages. You don’t dismiss the high-priced men first. If you 
did you would dismiss the president and secretaries and super- 
intendents, and you can not get on without those who earn the 
larger salaries. You don’t dismiss from the top, but from the 
bottom, which is your admission that the most economical labor 
you have is your highest-priced labor. That is what you can 
not dispense with. It is high priced not because of the tariff. 
Oh, I wish I had time to explode that ancient myth. No 
thoughtful economist in the world knows so little as not to be 
able to explode it. Only business men who will not take the 
pains to become economists believe it, and some of them do not 
believe it. 

A friend of mine who travels all over the world and sells a 
eertain kind of American machine tells me he can sell $350 
machines in competition with an $80 machine that does the 
same work because the $350 machine is more economical, it 
produces more in a given time and better goods in a given time, 
yields more to the intelligence of those who use it in a given 
time than the $80 machine, and the $350 machine is cheaper, 
produces a smaller labor cost than the $80 machine. 

And the man who earns $10 a day, if he really earns it, is 
cheaper to you than the $1 a day man. And you can afford 
nothing so ill as to turn away from the idea, from the concep- 
tion, that American labor is supreme because it is intelligent 
and not because it gets higher wages. That is a false reason- 
ing; you are putting the cart before the horse. American labor 
gets higher wages because it is more valuable. Now, any in- 
telligent labor can compete with any pauper labor, and the in- 
tellectual absurdity of “protecting” intelligent men from un- 
intelligent is too patent to need explanation. When I hear the 
reports that tell of protecting the American laborers that I 
know of against the pauper labor of Europe I can only smile 
that my fellow voters are so gullible. 

Now, gentlemen, you can not afford to be narrow in the 
presence of change, and you can not afford to think that your 
legislators and your executives are bringing change upon you. 
Neither can you afford to think that you can take no guiding 
part in the change. We are facing a new age, with new ob- 
jects, new objects of American trade and manufacture, because 
the minute you begin to make models for foreign sale you have 
to change the machinery, the whole point of view. We are 
facing new objects with new standards, the standards of cos- 
mopolitan intelligence instead of provincial intelligence, and 
with a new conception of what it means to produce wealth and 
produce prosperity. The prosperity of America has often been 
checked, but it has seldom been aided by legislation. I wonder 
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how any man can keep the red corpuscles in his blood from 
getting up and shouting when he realizes the age that we are 
entering upon. 

I was saying to-day to some of the fellows out at Harvard 
that I wished I had been born 20 years later, so that I could 
have had 20 years more of this exhilarating century upon which 
we have entered, a century which greets the challenge to origi-. 
native effort. This is no century for any man who looks over 
his shoulder; it is no century for any man who has no stomach 
for the facts that change even while he tries to digest them; 
a century in which America is to proye once more whether 
she has any right to claim leadership in the world of originative 
politics and originative economic effort. This is a century just 
as worth living in as was the eighteenth century, better worth 
living in than was the nineteenth century. 

When I hear men say that you are attacking American civ- 
ilization by proposing, not rapid, but slow, steady—if neces- 
sary, organic—changes to meet the facts, I wonder what they 
think of when they look at the flag of the United States. The 
flag of the United States stands for the biggest kick on record. 

The flag of the United States, in my imagination, consists of 
alternate strips of white parchment upon which are written 
the aspirations of men, and streams of blood poured out to 
verify their hope, and in the corner of that flag sparkle the 
stars of those States that have one after another swung into 
the firmament to show that there is a God in heaven, that men 
will not abandon hope so long as they have confidence in the 
God of righteousness, the God of justice, the God of liberty. 
[Loud applause.) 


— 


Address of Gov. Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey. 
[Carnegie Hall speech, Dec. 6, 1911.] 2 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the object of this meeting 
is not agitation, it is the statement of a plain case in such terms 
as may serve to arrest the attention of the Nation with regard 
to a matter which is of no mere local importance, which does 
not merely affect the rights and essential privileges of our 
Jewish fellow citizens as freemen and Americans, but which 
touches the dignity of our Government and the maintenance of 
those rights of manhood which that Government was set up to 
vindicate. 


The facts are these: For some 80 years a treaty has existed 
between this country and Russia in which it is explicitly cove- 
nanted and agreed that the inhabitants of the two nations shall 
have the liberty of entering any part of the territory of either 
that is open to foreign commerce; that they shall be at liberty 
to sojourn and reside in all parts whatsoever of the territory 
thus opened to commerce, in order to attend to their affairs; and 
that they shall enjoy the same security and protection as in- 
habitants of the country in which they are sojourning, on condi- 
tion, of course, that they submit to the laws and ordinances 
there prevailing, and particularly to the regulations there in 
force concerning commerce. For some 40 years the obligations 
of this treaty have been disregarded by Russia in respect of our 
Jewish fellow citizens. Our Government has protested, but has 
never gone protest. After 40 years of more correspondence the 
Russian Government naturally does not expect the matter to be 
earried beyond protest to action, and so continues to act as it 
pleases in this matter, in the confidence that our Government 
does not seriously mean to include our Jewish follow citizens 
among those upon whose rights it will insist. 

It is not necessary to conjecture the reasons. The treaty thus 
disregarded by Russia is a treaty of commerce and navigation. 
Its main object is trade, the sort of economic intercourse be- 
tween the two nations that will promote the material interests 
of both. Important commercial and industrial relations have 
been established under it. Large American undertakings, we are 
informed, would be put in serious peril were those relations 
broken off. We must concede something, even at the expense 
of a certain number of our fellow citizens in order not to risk 
a loss greater than the object which would seem to justify. 

I for one do not fear any loss. The economic relations of two 
great nations are not based upon sentiment; they are based 
upon interest. It is safe to say that in this instance they are 
not based upon mutual respect, for Russia can not respect us 
when she sees us for 40 years together preferring our interests 
to our rights. Whatever our feeling may be with regard to 
Russia, whatever our respect for her statesmen or our sympathy 
with the great future in store for her people, she would cer- 
tainly be justified in acting upon the expectation that we would 
follow our calculations of expediency rather than our convic- 
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tions of right and justice. Only once or twice, it would seem, 
has she ever thought our Government in earnest. Should she 
ever deem it in earnest, respect would take the place of covert 
indifference and the treaty would be lived up to. If it was ever 
advantageous to her, it is doubly and trebly advantageous now, 
and her advantage would be her guide, as has been ours, in the 
maintenance of a treaty of trade and navigation. 

If the Russian Government has felt through all these years 
that it could ignore the protest of American ministers and Secre- 
taries of State, it has been because the American Government 
spoke for special interests or from some special point of view 
and not for the American people. It is the fact that the atten- 
tion of the American people has now been drawn to this matter 
that is altering the whole aspect of it. 

We are a practical people. Like the rest of the world we 
establish our trade relations upon grounds of interest, not senti- 
ment. The feeling of the American people toward the people of 
Russia has always been one of deep sympathy, and I believe of 
ready comprehension, and we have dealt with their Government 
in frankness and honor, wherever it appears that the interests 
of both nations could be served. We have not held off from 
cordial intercourse or withheld our respect because her political 
policy was so sharply contrasted with ours. Our desire is to be 
her friend and to make our relations with her closer and closer. 

But there lies a principle back of our life. America is not a 
mere body of traders; it is a body of free men. Our greatness 
is built upon our freedom—is moral, not material. We have a 
great ardor for gain; but we have a deep passion for the rights 
of man. Principles lie back of our action. America would be 
inconceivable without them. These principles are not incom- 
patible with great material prosperity. On the contrary, unless 
we are deeply mistaken, they are indispensable to it. We are 
not willing to have prosperity, however, if our fellow citizens 
must suffér contempt for it, or lose the rights that belong to 
every American in order that we may enjoy it. The price is 
too great. 

Here is a great body of our Jewish fellow citizens, from whom 
have sprung men of genius in every walk of our varied life, men 
who have become part of the very stuff of America, who have 
conceived its ideals with singular clearness and led its enter- 
prise with spirit and sagacity. They are playing a particularly 
conspicuous part in building up of the very prosperity of which 
our Government has so great a stake in its dealings with the 
Russian Government with regard to the rights of men. They 
are not Jews in America; they are American citizens. In this 
great matter with which we deal to-night, we speak for them 
as for representatives and champions of principles which under- 
lie the very structure of our Government. They have suddenly 
become representatives of us all. By our action for them shall 
be tested our sincerity, our genuineness, the reality of principle 
among us. 

I am glad this question has been thus brought into the open. 
There is here a greater stake than any other upon which we 
could set our hearts. Here is the final test of our ability to 
square our policies with our principles. We may now enjoy the 
exhilaration of matching our professions with handsome per- 
formance. We are not here to express our sympathy with our 
Jewish fellow citizens, but to make evident our sense of identity 
with them. This is not their cause; it is America’s, It is the 
cause of all who love justice and do right. 

The means by which the wrongs we complain of may be set 
right are plain. There is no hostility in what we do toward the 
Russian Government. No man who takes counsel of principle 
will have in his thought anything but purposes of peace. There 
need be for us in this great matter no touch of anger. But the 
conquests of peace are based upon mutual respect. The plain 
fact of the matter is that for some 40 years we have observed 
the obligations of our treaty with Russia and she has not. That 
can go on no longer. So soon as Russia fully understands that 
it can go on no longer, that we must, with whatever regret, 
break off the intercourse between our people and our merchants, 
unless the agreements upon which it is based can be observed 
in letter and in spirit, the air will clear. There is every reason 
why our intercourse should be maintained and extended, but it 
can not be upon such terms as at present. If the explicit pro- 
visions of our present agreement can not be maintained, we 
must reconsider the matter in the light of the altered circum- 
stances and see upon what terms, if any, of mutual honor our 
intercourse may be reestablished. We have advantages to offer 
her merchants, her mine owners, her manufacturers, which her 
Government will not despise. We are not suppliants. We come 
with gifts in our bands. Her statesmen see as clearly as ours. 
An intolerable situation will be remedied just as soon as Russia 
is convinced that for us it is indeed intolerable. 


The Lawyer in Polities. 


Address of Hon. Woodrow Wilson, gov D 
0 Kentucky ay eee eee haa 10117 the 

Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, the lawyer is, by very 
definition, an expert in the law; and society lives by law. 
Without it its life is yague, inchoate, disordered, vexed with 
a hopeless instability. At every turn of its experience society 
tries to express its life, therefore, in law—to make the rules of 
its action universal and imperative. This is the whole process 
of politics, Politics is the struggle for law, for an institutional 
expression of the changing life of society. 

Of course, this is the deeper view of politics. It is not the 
view of the mere party man or of the professional politician. 
He thinks chiefly, no doubt, of the offices and their emolu- 
ments; of the tenure of power; of the choice of policy from 
day to day in the administration of the various departments 
of government; of the hundred advantages, both personal 
and partisan, which can be obtained in a successful contest 
for the control of the instruments of politics; but even he can 
not escape the deeper view at last. He must express the policy 
of his party or the advantage gained by his occupation of office 
in statutes, in rules of law, imposed in the interest of some 
class or group, if not in the interest of society at large. He 
is really, in the last analysis, struggling to control law and the 
development and use of institutions. He needs as much as the 
statesman does the assistance of the legal expert, the skill of. 
the technical guide; the lawyer must be at his elbow to see that 
he plays the game according to the nominal rules. 

The lawyer, therefore, has always been indispensable, whether 
he merely guided the leaders or was himself the leader, and 
nowhere has the lawyer played a more prominent part in poli- 
tics than in England and America, where the rules of law have 
always been the chief instruments of contest and regulation, 
of liberty and efficient organization, and the chief means of 
lifting society from one stage to the next of its slow development. 

The lawyer's ideal part in this unending struggle is easy to 
conceive. There is long experience stored up in the history of. 
law. He, above all other men, should have a quick perception 
of what is feasible, of the new things that will fit into the old, 
of the experiences which should be heeded, the wrongs that 
should be remedied, and the rights that should be more com- 
pletely realized. He knows out of his own practice how piti- 
ful, oftentimes, against how many obstacles, amidst how many 
impediments, often interposed by the law itself, sometimes in- 
terposed by the ignorance of society or by the malevolence of 
designing men, the men about him make their daily effort to 
live free from the unnecessary interference or the selfish stupid- 
ity or the organized opposition of their neighbors and rivals. 
He knows what forces gather and work their will in the field- 
of industry, of commerce, of all enterprise. He, if any man, 
knows where justice breaks down, where law needs amplifica- 
tion or amendment or radical change, what the alterations are 
that must be effected before the right will come into action 
easily and certainly and with genuine energy. He should at 
every turn be the mediator between groups of men, between 
all contending and contesting interests. He should show how 
differences are to be moderated, and antagonisms adjusted and 
society given peace and ease of movement. 

He can play this ideal part, however, only if he has the 
right insight and sympathy. If he regards his practice as a 
mere means of livelihood, if he is satisfied to put his expert 
advice at the service of any interest or enterprise, if he does 
not regard himself as an officer of the State, but only as an 
agent of private interest, if, above all, he does not really see 
the wrongs that are accumulating, the mischief that is being 
wrought, the hearts that are being broken and the lives that 
are being wrecked, the hopes that are being snuffed out and the 
energies that are being sapped, he can not play the part of guide 
or moderator or adviser in the large sense that will make him 
a statesman and a benefactor. 

It is a hard thing to exact of him, no doubt, that he should 
have a nonprofessional attitude toward law, that he should be 


more constantly conscious of his duties as a citizen than of his 


interests as a practitioner, but nothing less than that will fit 
him to play the really great role intended for his profession in 
the great plot of affairs. He must breed himself in the true 
philosophy of his calling. It is his duty to see from the point 
of view of all sorts and conditions of men, of the men whom 
he i not directly serving as well as of those whom he is directly 
serving. 

This is a matter of character, of disposition, and of training 
outside the schools of law, in the broader schools of duty and 
of citizenship and of patriotism. It is a great conception when 
once a lawyer has filled himself with it. It lifts him oftentimes 
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to a very high place of vision and of inspiration. It makes of 
him the custodian of the honor and integrity of a great social 
order, an instrument of humanity, because an instrument of 
justice and fair dealing and of all those right adjustments of 
life that make the world fit to live in. 

If I contrast with this ideal conception of the function of the 
lawyer in society what I may be excused for calling his actual 
role in the struggle for law and progress and the renovation 
of affairs, I hope that I will not be interpreted as suggesting 
a view of our great profession which is in any wise touched 
with cynicism or even with the spirit of harsh criticism. The 
facts do not justify a cynical view of the profession or even a 
fear that it may be permanently losing the spirit which has 
ruled the uction of the greater members of the bar and of the 
immortal judges who have presided at the birth and given 
strength and fiber to the growth and liberty and human right. 
I wish to submit what I have to say in all fairness and without 
color even of discouragement. 

The truth is that the technical training of the modern Ameri- 
can lawyer, his professional prepossessions and his business 
involvements, impose limitations upon him and subject him to 
temptations which seriously stand in the way of his rendering 
the ideal service to society whch is demanded by the true stand- 
ards and canons of his profession. Modern business, in par- 
ticular, with its huge and complicated processes, has tended to 
subordinate him, to make of him a servant, an instrument in- 
stead of a free adviser and a master of justice. My professional 
life has afforded me a rather close view of the training of 
the modern lawyer in schools, and I must say that it seems to 
me an intensely technical training. Even the greater and 
broader principles of which the elder lawyers used to discourse 
with a touch of broad philosophy, those principles which used to 
afford writers like Blackstone occasion for incidental disquisi- 
tions on the character and history of society, now wear in our 
teaching so technical an aspect, are seen through the medium of 
so many wire-drawn decisions, are covered with so thick a gloss 
of explanation and ingenious interpretation, that they do not 
wear an open and genial and human aspect, but seem to belong 
to some recondite and private science. 

Moreover, the prepossessions of the modern lawyer are all in 
favor of his close identification with his clients. The lawyer 
deems himself in conscience bound to be contentious, to maneu- 
yer for every advantage, to contribute to his clients’ benefit his 
skill in a difficult and hazardous game. He seldom thinks of 
himself as the advocate of society. His very feeling that he is 
the advocate now of this, now of that, and again of another 
special individual interest separates him from broader concep- 
tions. He moves in the atmosphere of private rather than 
public service. Moreover, he is absorbed now more than ever 
before into the great industrial organism. His business be- 
comes more and more complicated and specialized. His studies 
and his services are apt to become more and more confined to 
some special field of law. He grows more and more a mere 
expert in the legal side of a certain class of great industrial 
or financial undertakings. The newspapers and the public in 
general speak of “ corporation lawyers,” and of course the most 
lucrative business of our time is derived from the need that the 
great business combinations we call corporations have at every 
turn of their affairs of an expert legal adviser. It is apt to 
happen with the most successful, and by that test the most 
eminent, lawyers of our American communities that by the 
time they reach. middle life their thoughts have become fixed 
in very hard and definite molds. Though they have thought 
honestly, they are apt to have thought narrowly; they have not 
made themselves men of wide sympathies or discernment. 

It is evident what must happen in such circumstances. The 
bench must be filled from the bar, and it is growing increas- 
ingly difficult to supply the bench with disinterested, unspoiled 
lawyers, capable of being the free instruments of society, the 
friends and guides of statesmen, the interpreters of the com- 
mon life of the people, the mediators of the great process by 
which justice is led from one enlightenment and liberalization 
to another. 

For the notable, I had almost said fundamental, circum- 
stance of our political life is that our courts are, under our 
constitutional system, the means of our political development. 
Every change in our law, every modification of political prac- 
tice, must sooner or later pass under their scrutiny. We can 
go only as fast as the legal habit of mind of our lawyers will 
permit. Our politics are bound up in the mental character and 
attitude and in the intellectual vigor and vision of our lawyers. 
Ours is so intensely and characteristically a legal polity that 


our politics depend upon our lawyers. They are the ultimate 
instruments of our life. 


There are two present and immediate tests of the service- 
ability of the legal profession to the Nation, which I think will 
at once be recognized as tests which it is fair to apply. In 
the first place, there is the critical matter of reform of legal 
procedure—the almost invariable theme, if I am not mistaken, 
of all speakers upon this question from the President of the 
United States down. America lags far behind other countries 
in the essential matter of putting the whole emphasis in our 
courts upon the substance of right and justice. If the bar as- 
sociations of this country were to devote themselves, with the 
great knowledge and ability at their command, to the utter 
simplification of judicial procedure, to the abolition of technical 
difficulties and pitfalls, to the remoyal of every unnecessary 
form, to the absolute subordination of method to the object 
sought, they would do a great patriotic service, which, if they 
will not address themselves to it, must be undertaken by lay- 
men and novices. The actual miscarriages of justice, because 
of nothing more than a mere slip in a phrase or a mere error 
in an immaterial form, are nothing less than shocking. Their 
number is incalculable, but much more incalculable than their 
number is the damage they do to the reputation of the profes- 
sion and to the majesty and integrity of the law. Any one bar 
association which would show the way to radical reform in 
these matters would insure a universal reconsideration of the 
matter from one end of the country to the other and would 
by that means redeem the reputation of a great profession and 
set American society forward a whole generation in its struggle 
for an equitable adjustment of its difficulties. 

The second and more fundamental immediate test of the pro- 
fession is its attitude toward the regulation of modern busi- 
ness, particularly of the powers and action of modern cor- 
porations. It is absolutely necessary that society should com- 
mand its instruments and not be dominated by them. The 
lawyer, not the layman, has the best access to the means by 
which the reforms of our economic life can be best and most 


fairly accomplished. Never before in our history did theses 


who guide affairs more seriously need the assistance of those 
who can claim an expert familiarity with the legal processes by 
which reforms may be effectually accomplished. It is in this 
matter more than in any other that our profession may now be 
said to be on trial. It will gain or lose the confidence of th 
country as it proves equal to the test or unequal. f 

As one looks about him at the infinite complexities of the 
modern problems of life, at the great tasks to be accomplished 
by law, at the issues of life and happiness and prosperity in- 
volved, one can not but realize how much depends upon the 
part the lawyer is to play in the future politics of the country. 
If he will not assume the rôle of patriot and of statesman, if 
he will not lend all his learning to the service of the common 
life of the country, if he will not open his sympathies to com- 
mon men and enlist his enthusiasm in those policies which will 
bring regeneration to the business of the country, less expert 
hands than his must attempt the. difficult and perilous busi- 
ness. It will be clumsily done. It will be done at the risk of 
reaction against the law itself. It will be done perhaps with 
brutal disregard of the niceties of justice, with clumsiness in- 
stead of with skill. 


The tendencies of the profession, therefore, its sympathies, 


its inclinations, its prepossessions, its training, its point of 
view, its motves, are part of the stuff and substance of the 
destiny of the country. It is these matters rather than any 
others that bar associations should consider; for an associa- 
tion is greater than the individual lawyer. It should embody 
not the individual ambition of the practitioner, but the point of 
view of society with regard to the profession. It should hold 
the corporate conscience and consciousness of the profession, 
It is inspiring to think what might happen if but one great 
State bar association were to make up its mind and move toward 
these great objects with intelligence, determination, and in- 
domitable perseverance. 


The Bible and Progress. 


[Address of Hon. Woodrow Wilson, governor of New Jersey, in the 
Auditorium, Denver, Colo., on the occasion of the tercentenary cele- 
L ahate 181 fe translation of the Bible into the English language, 

ay 7, i 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, the thought that entered 
my mind first as I came into this great room this evening framed 
itself in a question, Why should this great body of people have 
come together upon this solemn night? There is nothing here 
to be seen. There is nothing delectable here to be heard. Why 


should you run together in a great host when all that is to be 
spoken of is the history of a familiar book? 
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But as I have sat and looked upon this great body of people 
I have thought of the very suitable circumstance that here upon 
the platform sat a little group of ministers of the gospel lost in 
this great throng. 

I say the “suitable circumstance,” for I come here to-night 
to speak of the Bible as the book of the people, not the book of 
the minister of the gospel, not the special book of the priest from 
which to set forth some occult, unknown doctrine withheld from 
the common understanding of men, but a great book of revela- 
tion—the people’s book of revelation. For it seems to me that 
the Bible has revealed the people to themselves. I wonder how 
many persons in this great audience realize the significance for 
English-speaking peoples of the translation of the Bible into the 
English tongue. Up to the time of the translation of the Bible 
into English, it was a book for long ages withheld from the 
perusal of the peoples of other languages and of other tongues, 
and not a little of the history of liberty lies in the circumstance 
that the moving sentences of this book were made familiar to 
the ears and the understanding of those peoples who have led 
mankind in exhibiting the forms of government and the im- 
pulses of reform which have made for freedom and for self- 
government among mankind. 

For this is a book which reveals men unto themselves, not as 
creatures in bondage, not.as men under human authority, not 
as those bidden to take counsel and command of any human 
source. It reveals every man to himself as a distinct moral 
agent, responsible not to men, not even to those men whom he 
has put over him in authority, but responsible through his own 
conscience to his Lord and Maker. Whenever a man sees this 
vision he stands up a free man, whatever may be the government 
under which he lives, if he sees beyond the circumstances of 
his own life. : 

I heard a very eloquent sermon to-day from an honored gen- 
tleman who is with us to-night. He was speaking upon the 


— — effect of a knowledge of the future life upon our conduct in 


tills life. And it seemed to me that as I listened to him I saw 
the flames of those fires rekindled at which the martyrs died— 
died forgetful of their pain, with praise and thanksgiving upon 
their lips, that they had the opportunity to render their testi- 
money that this was not the life for which they had lived, but 
that there was a house builded in the heavens, not built of men, 
but built of God, to the vision of which they had lifted their 
eyes as they passed through the world, which gave them courage 
to fear no man, but to serve God. And I thought that all the 
records of heroism, of the great things that had illustrated 
human life, were summed up in the power of men to see that 
vision. 

Our present life, ladies and gentlemen, is a very imperfect and 
disappointing thing. We do not judge our own conduct in the 
privacy of our own closets by the standard of expediency by 
which we are daily and hourly governed. We know that there 
is a standard set for us in the heavens, a standard revealed to 
‘us in this book which is the fixed and eternal standard by 
which we judge ourselves, and as we read this book it seems 
to us that the pages of our own hearts are laid open before us 
for our own perusal. This is the people's book of revelation, 
revelation of themselyes not alone, but revelation of life and 
of peace. You know that human life is a constant struggle. 
For a man who has lost the sense of struggle life has ceased. 

I believe that my confidence in the judgment of the people in 
matters political is based upon my knowledge that the men 
who are struggling are the men who know; that the men who 
are in the midst of the great effort to keep themselves steady in 
the pressure and rush of life are the men who know the sig- 
nificance of the pressure and the rush of life, and that they, the 
men on the make, are the men to whom to go for your judg- 
ments of what life is and what its problems are. And in this 
book there is peace simply because we read here the object of 
the struggle. No man is satisfied with himself as the object 
of the struggle. 

There is a very interesting phrase that constantly comes to 
our lips which we perhaps do not often enough interpret in its 
true meaning. We see many a young man start out in life with 
apparently only this object in view—to make name and fame 
and power for himself, and there comes a time of maturity 
and reflection when we say of him, “ He has come to himseif.” 
When may I say that I have come to myself? Only when I 
have come to recognize my true relations with the rest of the 
world. We speak of a man losing himself in a desert. If you 
reflect a moment you will see that is the only thing he has not 
lost. He himself is there. What he means when he says that 
he has lost himself is that he has lost all the rest of the world. 
He has nothing to steer by. He does not know where any 
human habitation lies. He does not know where any beaten 


path and highway is. If he could establish his relationship 
with anything else in the world he would have found himself. 
Let it serve as a picture. 

A man has found himself when he has found his relation to 
the rest of the universe, and here is the book in which those 
relations are set forth. And so when you see a man going 
along the highways of life with his gaze lifted above the road, 
lifted to the sloping ways in front of him, then be careful of 
that man and get out of his way. He knows the kingdom for 
which he is bound. He has seen the revelation of himself and 
of his relations to mankind. He has seen the revelations of 
his relation to God and his Maker, and therefore he has seen 
his responsibility in the world. This is the revelation of life 
and of peace. I do not know that peace lies in constant accom- 
modation. I was once asked if I would take part in a great 
peace conference, and I said, “Yes; if I may speak in favor 
of war”—not the war which we seek to avoid, not the senseless 
and useless and passionate shedding of human blood, but the 
only war that brings peace, the war with human passions and 
the war with human wrong—the war which is that untiring and 
unending process of reform from which no man can refrain and 
get peace. 

No man can sit down and withhold his hands from the warfare 
against wrong and get peace out of his acquiescence. The most 
solid and satisfying peace is that which comes from this con- 
stant spiritual warfare, and there are times in the history of 
nations when they must take up the crude instruments of blood- 
shed in order to vindicate spiritual conceptions. For liberty is 
a spiritual conception, and when men take up arms to set other 
men free, there is something sacred and holy in the warfare. 
I will not cry “ peace” so long as there is sin and wrong in the 
world. And this great book does not teach any doctrine of 
peace-so long as there is sin to be combated and overcome in 
one’s own heart and in the great moying force of human 
society. 

And so it seems to me that we must look upon the Bible as 
the great charter of the human soul—as the “Magna Charta“ 
of the human soul. You know the interesting circumstances 
which gave rise to the Magna Charta. You know the moving 
scene that was enacted upon the heath at Runnymede. You 
know how the barons of England, representing the people of 
England—for they consciously represented the people of Eng- 
land—met upon that historic spot and parleyed with John, the 
King. They said, “We will come to terms with you here.” 
They said, “There are certain inalienable rights of English- 
speaking men which you must observe. They are not given by 
you, they can not be taken away by you. Sign your name here 
to this parchment upon which these rights are written and we 
are your subjects. Refuse to put your name to this document 
and we are your sworn enemies. Here are our swords to 
prove it.” 

The franchise of human liberty made the basis of a bargain 
with a king. There are kings upon the pages of Scripture, but 
do you think of any king in Scripture as anything else than a 
mere man? There was the great King David, of a line blessed 
because the line from which should spring our Lord and 
Savior, a man marked in the history of mankind as the chosen 
instrument of God to do justice and exalt righteousness in the 
people. : 

But what does this Bible do for David? Does it utter 
eulogies upon him? Does it conceal his faults and magnify his 
virtues? Does it set him up as a great statesman would be set 
up in a modern biography? No; the book in which his annals 
are written strips the mask from David, strips every shred of 
counterfeit and concealment from him and shows him as indeed 
an instrument of God, but a sinful and selfish man, and the 
verdict of the Bible is that David, like other men, was one 
day to stand naked before the judgment seat of God and be 
Judged not as a king but as a man. Is not this the book of the 
people? Is there any man in this Holy Scripture who is ex- 
empted from the common standard and judgment? How these 
pages teem with the masses of mankind. Are these the anuals 
of the great? These are the annals of the people—of the com- 
mon run of men, 

The New Testament is the history of the life and the testi- 
mony of common men who rallied to the fellowship of Jesus 
Christ and who by their faith and preaching remade a world 
that was under the thrall of the Roman army. This is the his- 
tory of the triumph of the human spirit, in the persons of 
humble men. And how many sorts of men march across the 
pages, how infinite is the variety of human circumstance and 
of human dealings and of human heroism and love! Is this a 
picture of extraordinary things? This is a picture of the com- 
mon life of mankind. It is a mirror held up for men’s hearts, 
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and it is in this mirror that we marvel to see ourselves portrayed. 

How like to the Scripture is all great literature! What is it 
that entrances us when we read or witness a play of Shakes- 
peare? It is the consciousness that this man, this all-observing 
mind, saw men of every cast and kind as they were in their 
habits, as they lived. And as passage succeeds passage we seem 
to see the characters of ourselves and our friends portrayed by 
this ancient writer, and a play of Shakespeare is just as modern 
to-day as upon the day it was penned and first enacted. And 
the Bible is without age or date or time. It is a picture of the 
human heart displayed for all ages and for all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. Moreover, the Bible does what is so invaluable 
in human life—it classifies moral values. It apprises us that 
men are not judged according to their wits, but according to 
their characters—that the last of every man’s reputation is his 
truthfulness, his squaring his conduct with the standards that 
he knew to be the standards of purity and rectitude. 

How many 2 man we appraise, ladies and gentlemen, as great 
to-day whom we do not admire as noble! A man may have 
great power and smali character. And the sweet praise of man- 
kind lies not in their admiration of the smartness with which 
the thing was accomplished, but in that lingering love which 
apprises men that one of their fellows has gone out of life to 
his own reckoning, where he is sure of the blessed verdict, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

Did you ever look about you in any great city, in any great 
capital, at the statues which have been erected in it? To whom 
are these statnes erected? Are they erected to the men who 
have piled fortunes about them? I do not know of any such 
statue anywhere, unless after he had accumulated his fortune 
the man bestowed it in beneficence upon his fellow men, and 
alongside of him will stand a statue of another meaning, for it 
is easy to give money away. I heard a friénd of mine say that 
the standard of generosity was not the amount you gave away, 
but the amount you had left. It is easy to give away of your 
abundance; but look at the next statue, the next statue, and the 
next in the market place of great cities, and whom will you see? 
You will see here a soldier who gave his life to serve, not his 
own ends, but the interests and the purposes of his country. 

I would be the last, ladies and gentlemen, to disparage any 
of the ordinary occupations of life, but I want to ask you this 
question: Did you ever see anybody who had lost a son hang 
up his yardstick over the mantelpiece? Haye you not seen 
many families who had lost their sons hang up their muskets 
and their swords over the mantelpiece? What is the difference 
between the yardstick and the musket? There is nothing but 
perfect honor in the use of the yardstick, but the yardstick 
was used for the man’s own interest, for his own self-support. 
It was used merely to fulfill the necessary exigencies of life, 
whereas the musket was used to serve no possible purpose of 
his own. He took every risk without any possibility of profit. 
The musket is the symbol of self-sacrifice and the yardstick is 
not. A man will instinctively elevate the one as the symbol 
of honor and never dream of using the other as a symbol of 
distinction. 

Doesn't that cut pretty deep, and don't you know why the 
soldier has his monument as against the civilian’s? The civilian 
may have served his State—he also—and here and there you 
may see a statesman’s statue, but the civilian has generally 
served his country—has often served his country, at any rate— 
with some idea of promoting his own interests, whereas the sol- 
dier has everything to lose and nothing but the gratitude of his 
fellow men to win. 

Let every man pray that he may in some true sense be a sol- 
dier of fortune, that he may have the good fortune to spend 
his energies and his life in the service of his fellow men in 
order that he may die to be recorded upon the rolls of those 
who have not thought of themselves but have thought of those 
whom they served. Isn't this the lesson of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ? Am I not reminding you of these common judg- 
ments of our life, simply expounding to you this book of revela- 
tion, this book which reveals the common man to himself, which 
strips life of its disguises and its pretenses and elevates those 
standards by which alone true greatness and true strength and 
true valor are assessed? 

Do you wonder, therefore, that when I was asked what my 
theme this evening would be I said it would be “ The Bible and 
Progress”? We do not judge progress by material standards. 
America is not ahead of the other nations of the world because 
she is rich. Nothing makes America great except her thoughts, 
except her ideals, except her acceptance of those standards of 
judgment which are written large upon these pages of revela- 
tion. America has all along claimed the distinction of setting 
this example to the civilized world—that men were to think of 


one another, that governments were to be set up for the service 
of the people, that men were to be judged by these moral stand- 
ards which pay no regard to rank or birth or conditions, but 
which assess every man according to his single and individual 
value. This is the meaning of this charter of the human soul. 
This is the standard by which men and nations have more and 
more come to be judged. And so the form has consisted in 
nothing more nor less than this—in trying to conform actual 
conditions, in trying to square actual laws with the right judg- 
ments of human conduct and more than liberty, 

That is the reason that the Bible has stood at the back of 
progress. That is the reason that reform has come not from 
the top but from the bottom. If you are ever tempted to let a 
government reform itself, I ask you to look back in the pages 
of history and find me a government that reformed itself. If 
you are ever tempted to let a party attempt to reform itself, I 
ask you to find a party that ever reformed itself. 

A tree is not nourished by its bloom and by its fruit. It is 
nourished by its roots, which are down deep in the common and 
hidden soil, and every process of purification and rectification 
comes from the bottom—not from the top. It comes from the 
masses of struggling human beings. It comes from the instine- 
tive efforts of millions of human hearts trying to beat their 
way up into the light and into the hope of the future. 

Parties are reformed and governments are corrected by the 
impulses coming out of the hearts of those who never exercised 
authority and never organized parties. Those are the sources 
of strength, and I pray God that these sources may never cease 
to be spiritualized by the immortal subjections of these words 
of inspiration of the Bible. 

If any statesman sunk in the practices which debase a na- 
tion will but read this single book, he will go to his prayers 
abashed. Do you not realize, ladies and gentlemen, that there 
is a whole literature in the Bible? It is not one book, but a 
score of books. Do you realize what literature is? I am some- 
times sorry to see the great classics of our English literature 
used in the schools as textbooks, because I am afraid that little 
children may gain the impression that these are formal lessons 
to be learned. There is no great book in any language, ladies 
and gentlemen, that is not the spontaneous outpouring of some 
great mind on the cry of some great heart. And the reason 
that poetry moves us more than prose does is that it is the 
rhythmic and passionate voice of some great spirit that has 
seen more than his fellow men can see. 

I have found more true politics in the poets of the English- 
speaking race than I have ever found in all the formal treatises 
on political science. There is more of the spirit of our own 
institutions in a few lines of Tennyson than in all the textbooks 
on governments put together: 

A nation still, the rules and the ruled, 
Some sense of duty, something of a faith, 
Some reverence for the laws ourselves have made, 


Some patient force to change them when we will, 
Some civic manhood firm against the crowd. 


Can you find summed up the manly, self-helping spirit of 
Saxon liberty anywhere better than in those few lines? Men 
afraid of nobody, afraid of nothing but their own passions, on 
guard against being caught wnaware by their own sudden 
Impulses and so getting their grapple upon life in firm-set 
institutions, some reverence for the laws themselves have 
made, some patience, not passionate force, to change them when 
they will, some civic manhood firm against the crowd. Litera- 
ture, ladies and gentlemen, is revelation of the human spirit, 
and within the covers of this one book is a whole lot of litera- 
ture, prose and poetry, history and rhapsody, the sober nar- 
ration of the ecstacy of human excitement—things that ring 
in one’s ears like songs never to be forgotten. And so I say 
let us never forget that these deep sources, these wells of in- 
spiration, must always be our sources of refreshment and of 
renewal. Then no man can put unjust power upon us We 
shall live in that chartered liberty in which a man sees the 
things unseen, in which he knows that he is bound for a conn- 
try in which there are no questions mooted any longer of right 
or wrong. 

Can you imagine a man who did not believe these words, 
who did not believe in the future life, standing up and doing 
what has been the heart and center of liberty always—stand- 
ing up before the king himself and saying, “Sir, you have 
sinned and done wrong in the sight of God, and I am His mes- 
senger of judgment to pronounce upon you the condemnation 
of Almighty God. You may silence me, you may send me to 
my reckoning with my Maker, but you can not silence or re- 
verse the judgment.” That is what a man feels whose faith 
is rooted in the Bible. And the man whose faith is ‘rooted 
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in the Bible knows that reform can not be stayed, that the 
finger of God that moves upon the face of the nations is against 
every man that plots the nation’s downfall or the people's de- 
ceit; that these men are simply groping and staggering in their 
ignorance to a fearful day of judgment; and that whether one 
generation witnesses it or not the glad day of reyelation and 
of freedom will come in which men will sing by the host of the 
coming of the Lord in His glory, and all of those will be for- 
gotten—those little, scheming, contemptible creatures that for- 
got the image of God and tried to frame men according to the 
image of the evil one. 

You may remember that allegorical narrative in the Old 
Testament of those who searched through one cavern after 
another cutting the holes in the walls and going into the secret 
places where all sorts of noisome things were worshipped. 
Men do not dare to let the sun shine in upon such things and 
upon such occupations and worships. And so I say there will 
be no halt to the great movement of the armies of reform until 
men forget their God, until they forget this charter of their 
liberty. Let no man suppose that progress can be divorced 
from religion or that there is any other platform for the min- 
isters of reform than the platform written in the utterances of 
our Lord and Savior. 

America was born a Christian nation. America was born to 
exemplify that devotion to the elements of righteousness which 
are derived from the revelations of Holy Scripture. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have a very simple thing to ask of 
you. I ask of every man and woman in this audience that 
from this night on they will realize that part of the destiny of 
America lies in their daily perusal of this great book of reve- 
Jations—that if they would see America. free and pure they 
will make their own spirits free and pure by this baptism of 
the Holy Scripture. 


The Banker and the Nation. 
. Woodro' m at the annual convention of 
ayy horn ie Brak P e Wednesday, 

Sept. 30, 1908.] 

Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen: We have witnessed in 
recent years an extraordinary awakening of the public con- 
science with regard to the methods of modern business, and of 
the private conscience also, for scores of business men ha vo 
become conscious, as they never were before, that the eager push 
and ambition and competition of modern business had hurried 
them, oftentimes unconsciously, into practices which they had 
not stopped, in the heat of the struggle, to question, but which 
they now see to have been immoral and against the public in- 
terest. Sometimes the process of their demoralization was very 
subtle, very gradual, very obscure, and therefore hidden from 
their consciences. Sometimes it was crude and obvious enough, 
but they did not stop to be careful, thinking of their rivals and 
not of their morals. But now the moral and political aspects of 
the whole matter are laid bare to their own view as well as to 
the view of the world, and we have run out of quiet waters into 
a very cyclone of reform. No man is so poor as not to have his 
policies for everything. The whole structure of society is being 
critically looked oyer, and changes of the most radical character 
are being soberly discussed, which it would take generations to 
perfect, but which we are hopefully thinking of putting out to 
contract to be finished by a specified date well within the limits 
of our own time. 

It is not my purpose on the present occasion to discuss partic- 
ular policies and proposals. I wish, rather, to call your atten- 
tion to some of the large aspects of the matter, which we should 
carefully consider before we make up our minds which way we 
should go and with what purpose we should act. 

What strikes one most forcibly in the recent agitations of 
public opinion is the anatomy of our present economic structure 
which they seem to disclose. Sharp class contrasts and di- 
visions have been laid bare—not class distinctions in the old 
world or the old-time sense, but sharp distinctions of power and 
opportunity quite as significant. For the first time in the 


history of America there is a general feeling that issue is now 


joined, or about to be joined, between the power of accumulated 
eapital and the privileges and opportunities of the masses of the 
people. The power of accumulated capital is now, as at all 
other times and in all other circumstances, in the hands of a 
comparatively small number of persons, but there is a very 
widespread impression that those persons have been able in 
recent years as never before to control the national development 
in their own interest. The contest is sometimes said to be be- 
tween capital and labor, but that is too narrow and too special 
a conception of it. It is, rather, between capital in all its larger 
accumulations and all other less concentrated, more dispersed, 
smaller, and more individual economic forces; and every new 


| of socialism is another matter. 


policy proposed has as its immediate or ultimate object the 
restraint of the power of accumulated capital for the protec- 
tion and benefit of those who can not command its use, 

This anatomizing of our social structure, this pulling it to 
pieces and scrutinizing each part of it separately, as it it had 
an independent existence and interest and could live not only 
separately but in contrast and contest with its other parts, as if 
it had no organic union with them or dependence upon them, 
is a very dangerous and unwholesome thing at best; but there 
are periods of excitement and inquiry when it is inevitable, and 
we should make the best of it, if only to hasten the process of 
reintegration. This process of segregation and contrast is 
always a symptom of deep discontent. It is not set afoot acci- 
dentally. It generally comes about, as it has come about now, 
because the several parts of society have forgotten their organic 
connections, their vital interdependence, and have become indi- 
vidually selfish or hostile—because the attention of a physician 
is in fact necessary. It has given occasion to that extensive and 
radical program of reform which we call socialism and with 
which so many hopeful minds are now in love. We shall be able 
to understand our present confused affairs thoroughly and 
handle them wisely only when we have made clear to ourselves 
how this situation arose, how this program was provoked, and 
what we individually and collectively have to do with it. 

The abstract principles of socialism it is not difficult to ad- 
mire, They are, indeed, hardly distinguishable from the abstract 
principles of Democracy. The object of the thoughtful Socialist 
is to effect such an organization of society as will give the indi- 
vidual his best protection and his best opportunity, and yet 
serve the interest of all rather than the interest of any one in 
particular; an organization of mutual benefit based upon the 
principle of the solidarity of all interests. But the program 
It is not unfair to say that 
the programs of socialism so far put forth are either utterly 
vague or entirely impracticable. That they are now being taken 
very seriously and espoused very ardently is evidence, not of 
their excellence or practicability, but only of the fact, to which 
no observant man can any longer shut his eyes, that the contest- 
ing forces in our modern society have broken its unity and de- 
stroyed its organic harmony—not because that was inevitable, 
but because men have used their power thoughtlessly and self- 
ishly, and legitimate undertakings have been pushed to illegiti- 
mate lengths. There has been an actual process of selfish se- 
gregation, and society has so reacted from it that almost any 
thoroughgoing program of reintegration looks hopeful and 
attractive. Such program can not be thrust aside or defeated 
by mere opposition and denial; they can be overcome only by 
wiser and better programs, and these it is our duty as patri- 
otic citizens to find. 

The most striking fact about the actual organization of modern 
society is that the most conspicuous, the most readily wielded, 
and the most formidable power is not the power of government, 
but the power of capital. Men of our day in England and 
America have almost forgotten what it is to fear the Govern- 
ment, but have found out what it is to fear the power of capital, 
to watch it with jealousy and suspicion, and trace to it the 
source of every open or hidden wrong. Our memories are not 
of history, but of what our own lives and experiences and the 
lives and experiences of the men about us have disclosed. We 
have had no experience in our day, or in the days of which our 
fathers have told us, of the tyranny of governments, of their 
minute control and arrogant interference and arbitrary regula- 
tion of our business and of our daily life, though it may be that 
we shall know something of it in the near future. We have for- 
gotten what the power of government means and have found 
out what the power of capital means; and so we do not fear 
government and are not jealous of political power. We fear 
capital and are jealous of its domination. There will be need of 
many cool heads and much excellent judgment amongst us to 
curb this new power without throwing ourselves back into the 
gulf of the old, from which we were the first of the nations of 
the world to find a practicable way of escape. 

The only forces that can save us from the one extreme or the 
other are those forces of social reunion and social reintegration 
which every man of station and character and influence in the 
country can inf some degree and within the scope of his own life 
set afoot. We must open our minds wide to the new circum- 
stances of our time, must bring about a new common under- 
standing and effect a new coordination in the affairs which 
most concern us. Capital must give over its too great preoccu-. 
pation with the business of making those who control it indi- 
vidually rich and must study to serve the interests of the people 
as a whole. It must draw near to the people and serve them in 
some intimate way of which they will be conscious. Voluntary 
cooperation must forestall the involuntary cooperation which 
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legislators will otherwise seek to bring about by the coercion of 
law. Capital now looks to the people like a foree and interest 
apart, with which they must deal as with a master and not as with 
a friend. Those who handle capital in the great industrial enter- 
prises of the country know how mistaken this attitude is. They 
see how intimately the general welfare and the common interest 
are connected with every really sound precess of business, and 
how all antagonisms and misunderstandings hamper and dis- 
organize industry. But no one can now mistake the fact and no 
one knows better than the manipulators of capital how many 
circumstances there are to justify the impression. We can 
never excuse ourselves from the necessity of dealing with facts. 

I am sure that many bankers must have become acutely and 
sensitively aware of the fact that the most isolated and the 
most criticized interest of all is banking. The banks are, in 
the general view and estimation, the special and exelusive 
iustrumentalities of capital used on a large scale. They stand 
remote from: the laborer and the body of the people, and put 
whatever comes into their coffers at the disposal of the big 
captains of industry, the great masters.of finance, the corpora- 
tions which are in the way to crush all competitors, 

I shall not now stop te ask how far this view of the banks 
is true. I need not tell you that in large part it is false. I 
know that the close connection of the banks with the larger 
operations of commerce and finance is natural and not illicit, 
and that the banks turn very cheerfully and very cordially to 
the smaller pieces of business. Time was when the banks 
never advertised, never condescended to solicit business; now 
they eagerly seek it in small pieces as well as big. The banks 
are in fact and in spirit at the service of every man to the 
limit of his known trustworthiness: and credit, and they know 
very well that there is profit in multiplying small accounts and 
small loans. But, on the other hand, they are in fact singularly 
remote from the laborer and the body of the people. They are 
particularly remote from the farmer and the small trader of 
our extensive countrysides. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. Roughly speaking, every 
town of any size and importance in the United States has its 
bank. But the large majority of our people live remote from 
banks, are unknown to the officers who manage them, and 
dispense their credit. Moreover, our system of banking is 
such that local banks must for the most part be organized and 
maintained by local capital and have at their disposal only 
loea! resources. It is difficult for those of you who do not travel 
leisurely in the vast rural districts of this country to realize 
how few and far between the banks are, or how local and petty, 
and without extensive power to help the community most of 
them are when you find them. A friend of mine rode through 
seven counties of one of the oldest of our States before finding 
any place where he could change a $20 bill; and I myself was 
obliged one summer, in a thriving agricultural district, to get 
change for bilis of any considerable denomination sent to me 
by express from banks 50 miles distant. The ‘business of the 
country was dene largely by barter. I do not wonder that the 
men thereabout thought that the money of the country was 
being hoarded somewhere, presumably in Wall Street. None 
of it was accessible to them, though they by no means lacked 
in this world’s goods. They believed in the free coinage of 
silver, not realizing that the silver, too, would have to be 
handled by the banks and would be equally inaccessible. It 
would not have been shipped like ordinary merchandise. 

“Where and whose is the money of the country?” is the 
question which the average voter wants his political representa- 
tive to answer for him. Bankers ean answer the question, but 
I have met very few of them who could answer it in a way the 
ordinary man could understand. Bankers, as a body of experts 
in a purticular, very responsible business, hold, and hold very 
clearly, certain economic facts and industrial circumstances in 
mind, and possess a large and unusually interesting mass of 
specialized knowledge of which they are masters in an extraor- 
dinary degree. But I trust you will not think me impertinent 
if I say that they excuse themseives from knowing a great 
many things which it would manifestly be to their interest to 
know. and that they are oftentimes singnlarly ignorant, or at 
any rate singularly indifferent, about what I may call the 
social functions and the political functions of particu- 
larly in a country governed by opinion. I am not here to advo- 
ente the establishment of branch banks or argue in favor of 
anything which you understand better than I do. But I have 
this to say, and to say with great confidence: That if a system 
of branch banks, very simply and inexpensively managed and 
not necessarily open every day in the week, could be organized, 
which would put the resources of the rich banks of the country 
at the disposal of whole countrysides to whose merchants and 


farmers only a restricted and local credit is now open, the atti- 
tude of plain men everywhere toward the banks and banking 
would be changed utterly within less than a generation. You 
know that you are looking out for investments; that even the 
colossal enterprises of our time do not supply you with safe 
investments enough for the money that comes in to you; and 
that banks here, there, and everywhere are tempted, as a conse- 
quence, to place money in speculative enterprises, and even 
themselves to promote questionable ventures in finance at a 
fearful and wholly unjustifiable risk in order to get the usury 
they wish from their resources. You sit only where these things 
are spoken of and big returns coveted. There would be plenty 
of investments if you carried your money to the people of the 
country at large and had agents in hundreds of villages who 
knew the men in their neighborhoods who could be trusted with 
loans and who would make profitable use of them. Your money, 
moreover, would quicken and fertilize the country, and that 
other BS sk would follow which I think you will agree with me 
is not Aeast important in my argument: The average voter 
would learn that the money of the country was not being 
hoarded ; that it was at the disposal of any honest man who 
could use it; and that to strike at the banks was to strike at the 
general convenience and the general prosperity. I do not know 
what the arguments against branch banks are; but these I know 
from observation to be the arguments for them, and very 
weighty arguments they seem to me to be. 

That, however, need not concern me. I am not so much inter- 
ested in argument as in illustration. My theme is this: Bank- 
ers, like men of every other interest, have their lot and part in 
the Nation—their social function and their political duty. We 
haye come upon a time of crisis when it is made to appear, 
and is in part true, that interest is arrayed against interest; 
and it is our duty to turn the war into peace. It is the duty 
of the banker, as it is the duty of men of every other class, to 
see to it that there be in his calling no class spirit, no feeling 
of antagonism to the people, to plain men whom the bankers, 
to their great loss and detriment, do not know. It is their 
duty to be intelligent, thoughtful, patriotic intermediaries 
between capital aud the people at large; to understand and 
serve the general interest; to be publie men serving the coun- 
try as well as private men serving their depositors and the 
enterprises whose securities and notes they hold. How capital 
is to draw near to the people and serve them at once obviously 
and safely is the question, the great and now pressing question, 
which it is the particular duty of the banker to answer. No one 
else cam answer it so intelligently; and if he does not answer 
it others will, it may be, to his detriment and to the general 
embarrassment of the country. The occasion and the responsi- 
bility are yours. 

We live in a very interesting time of awakening, in a period 
of reconstruction and readjustment, when everything is being 
questioned and even old foundations are threatened with change. 
But it is not a time of danger if we do not lose our heads and 
ignore our consciences. It is, on the contrary, a time of extrgor- 
dinary privilege and opportunity when men of every class have 
begun to think upon the themes of the public welfare as they 
never thought before. I feel that I have only to speak of your 
social duty and political function to meet with a very instant 
and effectual response out of your own thoughts and purposes. 
Į think that you will agree with me that our responsibility in a 
democratic country is not only for what we do and for the 
way and spirit in which we do it, but also for the impression 
we make. We are bound to make the right impression and to 
contribute by our action not only to the general prosperity and 
well-being of the country, but also to its general instruction, 
so that men of different classes can understand each other, 
can serve each other with intelligence and energy. There is a 
sense in which a democratic country statesmanship is forced 
upom every man of initiative, every man capable of leading any- 
body; and this I believe to be the particular period whem 
statesmanship is forced upon bankers and upon all those who 
have to do with the application and use of the vast accumulated 
wealth of this country. We should, for example, not only seek 
the best solution for our currency difficulties, not only the safest 
and most seientifle system of elastic currency to meet the con- 
venience of a country in which the amount of cash needed at 
different times fluctuates enormously and violently, but we 
should also seek to give the discussions of such matters such 
publicity and such general currency and such simplicity as will 
enable men of every kind and calling to understand what we are 
talking about and take an intelligent part in the discussion. 
We can not shut ourselves in as experts to our own business, 
We must open our thoughts to the country at large and serve 
the: general intelligence as well as the general welfare. 
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Qualifications for Presidential Electors. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. STERLING, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 10, 1912. 


Mr. STERLING said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech of Hon. Henry D, 
Crayton, of Alabama, in the House of Representatives Monday, 
April 27, 1908. 

The speech is as follows: 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS. 
[Speech of Hon. Henny D. CLAYTON, of Alabama, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Monday, Apr. 27, 1908.] 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : Not having had the opportunity at any other 
time, I avail myself of the courtesy just now extended to me 
to make some remarks on a subject that I believe to be of inter- 
est to the inembership of this House and to the thoughtful 
people of the country, Inasmuch as this is a Presidential year, 
as it is usually termed, inquiries as to the qualifications of Presi- 
dential electors have been made of some of the Members here, and 
editorials voicing the desire for information on the same subject 
have appeared from time to time in some of the leading papers 
of the country. These inquiries and editorials have been di- 
rected to obtaining an answer to the proposition of what quali- 
fies a man for and what disqualifies a man from being a Presi- 
dential elector. 

There has never been very much said or written on this sub- 
ject, and that is true because, naturally, the rivalry and jeal- 
ousy existing between the great political parties has forced the 
leaders of the respective sides to insist in any case of doubt 
of the qualification of a proposed candidate for elector that he 
stand aside and let some one else be voted for about whose 
eligibility there could be no dispute. 

I received recently from one of the leading citizens of Ala- 
bama, prominent at the bar and in the politics of that Com- 
monwealth, Hon. H. S. D. Mallory, this inquiry: 

Ascertain accurately and inform me of the qualifications of Presi- 
dential electors and what disqualifies. 

I have, Mr. Chairman, made careful examination and I beg 
leave to submit the result of that examination to the member- 
ship of this House, to the lawyers here, and I know from per- 
sonal conversation with more than a few of them that they have 
had the same question propounded to them by some of their 
constituents, 


MODE OF “SELECTION. 

The selection, qualifications, and duties of Presidential elec- 
tors are regulated in part by Federal and in part by State con- 
stitutions and laws. $ $ 

THE PROVISIONS OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


And statutes bearing thereon are as follows: 


2. Each State shall appoint in such manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct a number of electors equal to the whole number of Senators 
aye | Representatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress; 
but no Senator or Representative, or person holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States, shall appointed an elector. 

3. The Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors and 
the day ln which they shall give their votes, which shall be the same 
throughout the United States. (U. S. Constitution, Art. II, sec. 1.) 

THE FEDERAL LAWS. 

Bearing upon the matter of electors are to be found in sec- 
tions 131 to 151, inclusive, of the United States Revised Statutes, 
of which it is necessary to cite only: 

Sec. 131, Revised Statutes. Except * * * the electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice President shall be appointed, in each State, on the Tues- 
day next after the first Monday in November in every fourth year suc- 


ceeding every election of a President and Vice President. (Act Mar. 
1 ch. 8, sec. 1, 1 Stat., 293; act Jan. 23, 1845, ch. 1, 5 Stat., 


0 

Bec. 132, Revised Statutes. The number of electors shall be equal to 
the number of Senators and Representatives to which the several 
States are by law entitled at the time when the President and Vice 
President are to be chosen come into office, except that where no ap- 
portionment of Representatives has been made after any enumeration, 
t the time of choosing electors the number of electors shall be accord- 
ng to the then existing apportionment of Senators and Representatives. 
(Act Mar. 1, 1792, ch. 8; see, 1, 1 Stat., 239.) 

Sec. 133, Revised Statutes. Each State may, by law, 1 for the 
filling of any vacancies which may occur in its college of electors when 


gucn colega 2 to give its electoral vote. (Act Jan. 23, 1845, ch. 1, 

at., 721. 

. Bec. 134, Revised Statutes. Whenever any State has held an election 

for the purpose of choosing electors, and has failed to make a choice on 

the day prescribed by law, the electors may be appointed on a subse- 
uent day In such manner as the legislature of su 

tact Jan. 23, 1845, ch. 1, 5 Stat., 721.) 


State may direct. 
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appointment, at such place in each State as the legislature: 
shall direct. (Act Feb. 2 818 5 


mination of any controversy of contest 3 the appointment of 


g of the electors, shall 

shall govern in the paian aa A of the . 

er TUM so far as 

the ascertainment. of the electors r s State is “concerned, 
tat., 5 


Now, I turn from the Federal provisions on this subject to 
the State provisions, for, as I said in the beginning, this matter 
is controlled in part by the Federal Constitution and laws, and 
in part, in every case, by the State constitution and statutes of 
the particular State where the elector is chosen. What I shall 
Say generally of the laws of Alabama, both organic and statu- 
tory, are but illustrative of what could be said in a given case 
of the qualifications and disqualifications of an elector that 
might arise in the case of an elector chosen or appointed by 
any other State. 

The Alabama State provisions are as follows: 


ART. 17. Constitution of Alabama, 1901: 

“Sec. 280. No person holding an office of profit under the United 
States, except 8 whose annual salary does not exceed 8200, 
shall, during his continuance in such office, hold any office of profit 
under this State; nor, unless otherwise e in is constitution, 
shall any person hold two offices of profit at one and the same time 
under this State, except justices of the peace, constables, notaries pub- 
lic, and commissioners of deeds. 

“ Sec. 282. It is made the duty of the general assembly to enact all 
laws necessary to give effect to the provisions of this constitution.” 

Art, 8. Constitution of Alabama, 1901: 

“ Sec. 183. No person shall be qualified to vote or participate in an 
primary election, [a] pary convention, mass meeting, or other meth 
of party action of any tical party or faction who shall not 
the qualifications prescribed in this article for an elector or who shall 
be disqualified from voting under the previsiiae of this article.” 

Art. 5. Constitution of Alabama, 1901: 

“Sec. 132. No person shall he eligible to the office of attorney gen- 
eral, State auditor, secretary of state, State treasurer, superintendent of 
education, or commissioner of agriculture and industries unless he shall 
pare — je Green 1 1 57 1 at least sy goms and shall 

ave res n s e at least five years precedin electio 
shall be at least 25 years old when elected.” z aang 

7 — o 8 pnn of Aien 75 75 1 91 — 

“Spc. 8 ancellors and judges of all courts of record shall 
been citizens of the United States and of this State five years nent 
preceding thelr election or appointment and shall be not less than 25 
8 of age, and, except judges of probate courts, shall be learned in 

e law.” 

Art. 4. Constitution of Alabama, 1901: 

“ Sec. 47. [State] Senators shall be at least 25 years of age and rep- 
resentatives 21 years of age at the of their election. They shali 
have been citizens and dents of this State for three years and resi- 
dents of their respective counties or districts for one year next before 
their election if such 9 or district shall have been so long estab- 
ee: but if eon boys s 765 ptf or 38 3 which the same 
sha ave been en, an ey shail reside in their respective 
or districts during their term of office.” e 


THE STATE LAW. 


Chapter 33, article 2, Code of Alabama, 1907: 

‘ sx — 55 1467, (3056), (241), (149), (144), (105).” Persons ineligible 
o office. 

The persons who are ineligible to and disqualified for holding office 
under the authority of this State are: 

“1. Those who are not qualified electors, except as otherwise ex- 
pressly E ippa 

“2, Those who have not been inhabitants of the State, etc., the 
period required by the constitution and laws of the State. 

“3. Those who shall have been convicted of treason, embezzlement of 
public funds, malfeasance in office, Marcony; bribery, or any other crime 
. by imprisonment in the penitentiary, and those whe are 
diots or insane. 

1 “4, Those who have given, accepted, or knowingly carried a chal- 
enge. 

5. Those against whom there is a ju ent unpaid for any money 
received by them in any official capacity, due to the United States, the 
State of Alabama, or any county or municipality thereof. 

“6. Soldiers, seamen, or mariners in the Regular Army or Navy of 
the United States. 

“7. No person holding an office of profit under the United States 
shall, during his continuance in such office, hold any office of profit 
under this State; nor shall any person hold two offices of profit at one 
and the same time under this State, except notaries public. 


It will be noted that under the constitution justices of the 
peace, constables, and commissioners of deeds also are excepted, 
but by the above paragraph of section 1467 they are made 
ineligible to hold any other office. - 

PR oe 1468. (3057), (244), (152), (147), (108). Code of Alabama, 
12 


“All officers must reside in this State.“ 

Ant. IV, SEC. 331. (1573), (338), (243). Code of Alabama, 1907: 

“The following officers in the State shall be elected by the qualified 
electors thereof +è © electors for President and Vice President of 
the United States. eat 6, 1876, p. 103.)” 

Sec. 332. (1574), (839), (244). Code of Alabama, 1907: 

“General election.—General elections throughout this State skal! be 
held for * * * electors for President and Vice President of the 
United States. (Mar. 6, 1876, p. 103.)“ 


ethers re trie Sia tier oc ee eta a a EY, Ghee Gili eA Cre aE a INO aa Sera IST | 
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Sze. 338. (1579), (343), (248), Code of Alabama, 1907: 

“Electors for President and, Vice President of the United States 
shall be elected on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November, 
1902; and every fourth year thereafter. (Mar. 6, 1876, p. Tuan 

Art, XX, Sec. 446. (1653), (435), (342), (388), (339). ode of 
Alabama, 1907 : 

“On the day prescribed by this code there are to be elected, by a 
general ticket, a number of electors for President and Vice President 
of the United States equal to the number of Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress to which the State is entitled at the time of such 
election. (Mar. 3. 1875, p. 76.)" 

ae 450. (1657), (439), (346), (394), (345). Code of Alabama, 


“The electors of President and Vice President are to assemble at 
the office of the secretary of state at the seat of government at 12 
o'clock noon on the second Monday in January next after their election, 
or on that hour on such other day as may be fixed by Congress, to elect 
such President and Vice President; and those of them present at 
that hour must at once proceed by ballot and plurallty of votes to sup- 
ply the 1 those who fail to attend on that day and hour. (Mar. 
3, 1875, p. 76.)" 

Sec. 401, (1658), (440), (347). Code of Alabama, 1907: 

“Each elector for President and Vice President shall receive $8 for 
each day he necessarily attends at the seat of government, and 20 cents 
for every mile traveled to and from the same, to be estimated in the 
same manner as is provided by law in relation to members of the 

neral assembly from his county, to be paid on oath of edch elector, 
by warrant on the State treasurer. (Mar. 6, 1876, p. 103.)” 


ELECTOR IS STATE OFFICER. 


It is clear, therefore, from the foregoing, that the presidential 
elector is an officer of the State, holding an office of profit, and 
that the determination of the State, in the manner provided by 
law (act of Congress, Feb. 3, 1887, 24 Stat., 373), of any con- 
troversy or contest concerning the appointment of any or all 
of the electors of such State is conclusive. 

This view is confirmed by the decisions of Federal and State 
courts in which the question has arisen. 

The office of presidential elector is a State and not a Federal 
office. (In re Green, 134 U. S., 377, 379; McPherson v. Blacker, 
146 U. S., 1, 35.) 

With the exceptions of the provisions as to the number of 
electors and the ineligibility of certain persons, which pro- 
visons are so framed that congressional and Federal influence 
might be excluded, the appointment of electors belongs exclu- 
sively to the States, under the Constitution of the United States. 
(McPherson v. Blacker, 146 U. S., 1, and bottom of page 35.) 

Mr. Harpwick. Before the gentleman leaves that point, will 
it disturb the gentleman if I ask him a question? 

Mr. Crayton. Not at all. 

Mr. Harpwick. In the decision to which the gentleman has 
just referred 

Mr. Crayton. I have it here on my desk. 

Mr. Hardwick. Is not it true that Congress would have no 
power whatever to direct the manner in which presidential 
electors should be selected in the several States except as to 
the time of choosing them and that the time of choosing them 
should be uniform? 3 ; 

Mr. Crayton. Yes; I think the gentleman is entirely correct, 
but no person declared ineligible by the provisions of Federal 
law that I have just referred to can be a presidential elector. 


PERSONS DISQUALIFIED, 


The Federal exceptions are Senator or Representative, or per- 
son holding an office of trust or profit under the United States. 
(Art. II. Constitution of the United States.) 

The State laws exclude every person holding an office of profit 
under the United States, except postmasters receiving less than 
$200 per annum compensation, who are ineligible under the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and every person holding any other office of 
profit at the same time under the State, except notaries public. 

Art. XVII. Constitution of Alabama, 1901. 

Sec. 1467. Page 7, Code of Alabama, 1907. 


In addition to the above, all the persons disqualified by sec- 


tion 1467, Code of Alabama, 1907 (1-6), are made ineligible to 
any office. 

And the following under Article IV, constitution of Alabama, 
1901: 


Sec. 60. No person convicted of embezzlement of the public money. 
bribery, perjury. or other infamous crime, shall be eligible to the legis- 
lature or capable of holding any office of trust or profit in this State. 


WHO ARE OFFICERS. 


The only question open for discussion is what is an office and 
who are officers in the meaning of the Federal and State consti- 
tutions and laws governing such election. 

A United States Senator or Representative in Congress is not 
an officer of the United States, therefore is provided for eo 
nomine in the Federal constitutional and statutory exclusions. 

‘Federal officers are appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, by the courts of law and 
the heads of departments where Congress has, by law, vested 
the appointment of such inferior officers. 

Article II, section 2 (2), United States Constitution. 


As examples, it has been held that an officer of a national 
bank is not an officer of the United States. He is elected by 
his fellow stockholders, and his duties are not public. He is 
not a part of the Government, albeit executing certain functions 
under its authority. (Branch v. United States, 12 C. Cls., 286; 
affirmed in 100 U. S., 673.) 

On the other hand, the receiver of a national bank has been 
held to be such officer, because appointed by the Treasury De- 
partment. (In re Chetwood, 165 U. S., 443.) ù 

A member of a board of examining surgeons appointed by the 
Commissioner of Pensions (not the department) is not an 
officer. (United States v. Van Leuven, 62 Fed. Rep., 62.) 

Curiously enough, it may be remarked that a sailmaker at a 
navy yard, appointed by a warrant under the hand of the See- 
retary of the Navy and seal of the department, is an officer of 
the United States. (Sanford v. Boyd, 2 Cranch, C. C., 671.) 

A United States commissioner is an officer duly appointed by 
the United States circuit court, under authority of the Constitu- 
tion, therefore undoubtedly disqualified, although it has been 
held that a State justice of the peace, while authorized to arrest 
and commit persons violating the Federal laws, does not thereby 
become an officer of the United States (Ex parte Gist, 26 Ala., 
156), and such justice of the peace is especially excepted by the 
State constitution, but disqualified by the code of 1907. 

A notary public is not such officer and therefore not disquali- 
fied under the State constitution. (Kirksey v. Bates, 7 Porter, 
529; Governor v. Gordon, 15 Ala., 72.) 

The enrolling clerk of the legislature is only an employee, and 
not an officer; neither is he an attorney. 

A special deputy employed and authorized by the sheriff to 
execute a particular process is an officer of the State within the 
generic meaning of the term and of the statute against resisting 
an officer in the discharge of his duty. (Andrews v. State, 78 
Ala., 483; Pentecost v. State, 107 Ala., 91.) 

Mayors of cities and incorporated towns have ex officio powers 
of justice of the peace, and usually hold the police courts; there- 
fore doubtless ineligible on account thereof, 

It has been held that the following are officers within the 
meaning of the Constitution and laws: 

A police judge, in Montgomery v. State (107 Ala., 372), 

A State printer, in Ex parte Screws (49 Ala., 64). 

County solicitor, in Diggs v. State (49 Ala., 326). 

It has been held that administrators, general or special, are 
not such officers, in Michell v. Nelson (49 Ala., 90). 

These exceptions are so plain and explicit as to need no elab- 
oration. 

The definition of office and officer are many in number, but 
uniform in character, They will be found collected at pages 
4920-4923, Volume VI, Words and Phrases Judicially Defined, 
and their general tenor is as follows: 

(1) A right to exercise a public function or employment and 
to take the fee belonging to it. Olmstead v. City of New York 
(42 N. X. Sup. Ct. (10 Jones & S.), 481, 487). 

Quoting 7 Bac. Abr. (Ed. 1879), p. 279. (Office.) 

(2) An office consists in a right, and correspondent duty, to 
exercise a public trust, and to take the emolument belonging to 
it. (Kent citing Blair v. Marye, 80 Va., 485, and numerous 
cases.) 

13) It is a right to exercise a public or private employment 
and to take the fees and emoluments in which one has a prop- 
erty aud to which there are annexed duties, and oaths to sup- 
port the Constitutions of the State and United States. Worthy 
v. Barrett (63 N. C., 199). 

ALL STATE AND FEDERAL OFFICEHOLDERS INELIGIBLE. 


Every person holding any office of trust or profit under the 
United States, or of profit under the State, except notaries pub- 
lic, is specifically excluded from serving as presidential elector. 
Under the general provision that inhibits any person from hold- 
ing two offices of profit at one and the same time in Alabama, 
every other officeholder is made ineligible for elector. 

A notary public who is at the same time an ex officio justice 
of the peace probably would be held to be disqualified also. 

In addition to officchoiders of every description under the 
State and the United States, all the persons mentioned in sec- 
tion 60 of the constitution of 1901 and section 1467 of the code 
of 1907 are disqualified. These embrace all persons not entitled 
to vote, who have been convicted of crimes involving moral 
turpitude, who have been concerned in challenges to fight, and 
against whom is an unpaid judgment for public moneys. 

BLECTOR'S QUALIFICATIONS. 

For all executive, legislative, and judicial officers in Alabama, 
the constitution or code seems to require certain age. residence, 
and so forth, qualifications, but for the office of presidential ciec- 
tor I find no regulation other than that the elector shall be duly 
qualified to vote at general elections in the State, shall not be 
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within any of the inhibited elasses under either Federal or 
State constitution or laws hereinabove mentioned, and shall 
not have been convicted of certain classes of crimes named, owe 
unpaid publie moneys reduced to jadgment, nor been concerned 
in a challenge. 

SUMMARY OF QUALIFICATIONS AND DISQUALIFICATIONS, 


Without further amplification, the conclusion is that only a 
person duly qualified to vote in a general election of the State 
is eligible*to be a presidential elector, or to be voted for as 
such, in the State of Alabama; that United States Senators 
and Representatives in Congress and every person holding any 
office of profit or trust under the United States or any office of 
profit under the State, which includes every person required 
to take and subscribe to an oath to support the constitution 
of the State or the United States, is disqualified by law from 
holding or being voted for for elector for President and Vice 
President, as well as all the other persons disqualified from 
holding office generally. 

ADVICE. 

As even one vote may be important, the least risk should 
not be taken, but only private citizens, unquestionably discon- 
nected from public office or employment, fully qualified to vote 
and hold office at the election, should be voted for as elector 
for President and Vice President. : 

I thank the House for its considerate attention. [Applause.] 


The Contest at Chicago. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 12, 1912. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. Speaker: In this period of political doubts and misgiy- 
ings, when violent statements and charges are made to-day only 
to be retracted or contradicted to-morrow; when great men 
who are much in the public eye disregard the elements of true 
statesmanship for the more seductive and alluring approval 
of the galleries; when men presumably honest deliberately plan 
to fool the people and keep them fooled, it is refreshing to have 
a statement of facts with regard to disputed public questions 
from one of our own neighbors. 5 

We are fairly familiar with what the big guns” have had 
to say about the “thieves, the robbers, and the second-story 
men” of the Republican convention at Chicago. That such 
reckless and indiscriminate adjectives do not apply to the great 
mass of Republican delegates who made up the Chicago con- 
vention is being more clearly understood as the popular mind 
is given the opportunity to cool off and to readjust itself. 
Indeed, there is something of a revulsion of feeling on the part 
of many who have wittingly or unwittingly yielded to the beljef 
that more than a thousand picked and representative men of 
the Republican Party, which has made this Nation the greatest 
on all the globe, have been so vicious, so unprincipled, and so 
despicable as a few dozen persons with lusty lungs and ample 
newspaper support would have the world believe. 

In times like these the great mass of the people, momentarily 
infatuated by the boldness of some new and flashing meteor in 
tho political sky, are prone to forget that after all it is the rank 
and file of the people who are the real victims of the sporadic 
outbursts of pretended patriotism which lead only to personal 
aggrandizement or social dissolution. None of us, in our right 
senses, I assume, has any thought of being carried off his feet 
and away from his patriotic moorings, if in the end he shall 
aecoinpish nothing more than the overthrow of that progress 
and protection which is now accorded to us by law, and the 
substitution therefor of some political boss or other, the vin- 
“dication of whose policies is our only reward. 

It is hard for the truth to catch up with a lie. Once circu- 
lated, a lie expands like the ripple on the wave; but “truth 
crushed to earth shall rise again,” and so even though a great 
national convention be enmeshed for a time in the fabricated 
maze of misrepresentation, it is still being demonstrated day by 
day that the Republican conyention which nominated William 
Howard Taft for the Presidency was not only strong and high- 
minded in its personnel, but apart from the tacties of those 
whe went into the convention “to make trouble” and to 


establish the groundwork for misrepresentation, was the peer 


of any body of Republicans ever assembled by the authority 
of the Republican Party of the Nafion to nominate a President. 

To the testimony of the leaders who have all spoken with 
regard to the so-called “contested cases at Chicago” it is 
therefore agreeable to be able to add the statement of one who 
did not go to the conyention as a leader but as one of the plain 
people of the Keystone State, an unprejudiced observer so far 
as the contests were concerned, because his vote in the con- 
vention was cast neither for Taft or Roosevelt, but for the 
Hon. Charles E. Hughes, of New York. The gentleman to 
whom I refer is William H. Keller, one of the delegates to the 
Republican convention from the richest agricultural county in 
the United States, the county of Lancaster, Pa. 

It is because we have heard but little from the rank and file 
of the Republican convention with regard to the so-called 
Chicago contests that I ask permission to make the comments 
of Mr. Keller a part of the ConaressionaL Itecorp. His ad- 
dress was in the nature of a report to the Republican county 
committee of Lancaster. A careful perusal of it will help 
materially to clear away much of the doubt that has lurked in 
the minds of some Republicans since the convention, with 
regard to the validity of the action of that body. The text of 
Mr. Keller’s address is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF WILLIAM I. ESQ, A DELEGATE TO THE REPUBLICAN 
NATIONAL CONVENTION AT CHICAGO, BEFORE Tun REPUBLICAN COUNTY 
COMMITTER OV LANCASTER, PA. r 


Gentlemen of the Republican county committee, I accepted 
with great pleasure your chairman’s invitation to address you 
this morning for two reasons: First, because I feel that it is 
right and fitting that, to you, as the representatives of the Re- 
publican Party of Lancaster County, we should render an ac- 
count of our stewardship as delegates to the Republican national 
convention at Chicago; and, secondly, because it gives us an op- 
portunity to present, through you, to the rank and file of the 
party, a plain statement, not only of the legality, but also of the 
rightfulness of the action of that eonvention, and to assure 
every member of the party that the nominees of the convention 
are fairly and justly selected and are deserving of the united 
support of all its adherents 

I can not but believe that the great mass of Republicans, in- 
cluding most of those who supported Mr. Roosevelt in his can- 
didacy for the nomination, need only to be assured in their 
hearts that the proceedings of the convention were fairly con- 
ducted and the nominations rightly made, in order to win for 
their ticket their loyal and undivided support. 

I can not help but feel also that the time will come, and that 
shortly, when thinking and reasoning people will tire of the 
never-ceasing reiteration of charges of fraud and unfairness, 
and will demand that these charges be supported by competent 
proof—in other words, that they will insist upon being shown.” 


HIS VOTH EXPLAINED, 


You will recall that, basing our attitude upon the declaration 
of this committee, and with an eye solely to the welfare of the 
Republican Party, my colleague and I did not support either 
Mr. Taft or Mr. Roosevelt at the convention. We felt that the 
bitterness engendered by the campaign of personalities between 
the President and the ex-President was so great. and the 
wounds of conflict so sore, that it was the part of wisdom for 
the party to select a third man who could unite the warring 
factions and bring peace to a divided following, and for that 
reason we voted for that able and tireless investigator, that 
fearless and incorruptible executive, that just and upright 
judge, true progressive and champion of the rights of the 
people, Charles E. Hughes. Speaking for myself, and not pre- 
tending to voice my colleague’s views, I do not hesitate to say 
that I took this step through no lack of confidence in the Presi- 
dent, or want of sympathy with his administration. Judged 
by the actual results accomplished, President Taft, in my 
opinion, deserved a renomination; but I am one of those who 
place the party above the man, and when, through no fault of 
his own, and only in defense of the decent self-respect which 
every man with good red blood in his veins is bound to main- 
tain, whether he holds official position or not, the primary 


campaign sunk from principles to personalities, my colleague 


and I felt that the good of the party called for the nomination 
of a new man, who had not excited bitter enmities as well as 
won enthusiastic friends, and who could lead an undivided 
party to victory against the common enemy, and I feel justified 
in saying that this result would most probably have been ac- 
eomplished and a reunited party would now be following to 
eertain victory a leader acceptable to all, whether he were 
Hughes, COMMINS, Boran, or Hadley, had not the man, who 


nad loudly proclaimed his fight to be one of principles and not 
for personal ambition, acted as if the nomination of anyone 
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but himself were treason to himself, and thereby placed his 
personal ambition above the principles for which he had been 
professedly fighting, and this, by preventing the nomination of 
any third man acceptable to the rank and file of the party, 
inevitably brought about the nomination of his most conspicu- 
ous rival. But I also have no hesitation in making the state- 
ment, based upon personal participation in the convention every 
minute from start to finish, that the proceedings were fair and 
just throughout, the majority patient and long suffering in 
their conduct toward the minority, and that the nominees were 
fairly and honestly chosen, and are deserving of the support 
of the whole party as the choice of a majority of the con- 
vention. 

Let me, for a brief space of time, consider the principal griev- 
ances set up by Mr. Roosevelt's supporters as instances of fraud 
and unfairness sufficient to justify their refusal to abide by the 
action of the majority. 

First of all, and of peculiar interest to Pennsylvanians, was 
the charge that George W. Newcomer fraudulently and unfairly 
was permitted to sit instead of Samuel A. Kendall, as alternate 
for Allen F. Cooper, a delegate from the twenty-third congres- 
sional district, who by reason of sickness was unable to attend 
the convention, and that Mr. Roosevelt had thus been “ robbed 
and cheated” of a vote rightfully his own. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Newcomer was the regular accredited alternate for Mr. 
Cooper, so certified by the secretary of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania long before Mr. Cooper became sick. I do not 
know just how these certifications are made, whether on the 
basis of the respective votes of delegates and alternates or alpha- 
betically, or how; but I do know that they are made systemat- 
ically and according to some rule. Every alternate from a dis- 
trict is primarily accredited as alternate for a particular dele- 
gate, and in case of the latter’s absence must be first called 
before the other alternate is allowed to take any part in the 
proceedings. For example, Charles A. Grady was certified as 
alternate for Mr. Griest, while Charles S. Whitson was certified 
as my alternate. In case of Mr. Grrest’s absence from the con- 

vention Mr. Grady would have had the first opportunity to take 
his place, while in case of my absence Mr. Whitson would have 
first had such right. Now, Mr. Newcomer had been certified 
by the proper authorities long before the convention met as 
Mr. Cooper's alternate and was consequently entitled to vote 
in his place during the latter's absence, just as Kendall would 
have been entitled to vote had Berkeley, the other delegate from 
that district, been absent. Furthermore, no injury nor harm 
was done Mr. Roosevelt by this action, for Mr. Newcomer voted 
as the regular delegate, Mr. Cooper, would have done had he 
been present, and thus the alternate was truly representative 
of his delegate and his constituents. Though a great “ howdy- 
do” was made over this incident by malcontents in the con- 
vention who, in a disorderly manner, made the hall ring with 
eries of robbery and fraud, it is but just to state that no less a 
person than Hon. Robert K. Young, a Roosevelt delegate to the 
convention and the present Republican candidate for State 
treasurer and a gentleman of the highest honor and integrity, 
admitted to me before the close of the convention that their 
in fc had been based on a misapprehension and that the 
action of the convention in that respect had been right. 

THE CRY OF FRAUD FALSE. 

Next the cry was that it was unfair for the 72 delegates on 
the temporary roll of the convention whose seats were con- 
tested before the committee on credentials to act as judges in 
their own cases. None of the persons who so loudly proclaim 
this truism apparently even read Senator Roor's ruling as tem- 
porary chairman, or learned what was decided on this point. 
Tie expressly decided that no delegate whose seat was contested’ 
could vote in his own case, or in any case the disposition of 
which involved his seat in the convention, but permitted him to 
perform his duty as a sitting delegate in all other respects 
until his contest was decided. This, he showed, was in ac- 
cordance with the rules laid down in Robert's Rules of Order 
and Cushing’s Manual and with the rules of Congress, where 
Mr. Crisp not only exercised his rights as a Member, but acted 
as Speaker of the House all the while that a contest was pend- 
ing against him, except that, as to his own particular contest, 
he took no part. The same rule has been in force in every Re- 
publican or Democratic convention ever assembled. It was the 
rule when Mr. Roosevelt was nominated in 1904 and when he 
insisted upon the nomination of Mr. Taft in 1908. It was the 
same rule which was enforced at the Flinn Republican State 
convention at Harrisburg and the Democratic national conyen- 
tion at Baltimore. The South Dakota delegation at Baltimore, 
which was unseated when the permanent roll was made up, 
voted, as I am informed, for Parker instead of Bryan for tem- 
porary chairman, und Mr. Diller, of this county, against whom 


contest had been filed by Mr. Knox, while it was still pending 
and before it was withdrawn, voted for Bryan for temporary 
chairman and later voted to unseat the Clark delegates from 
South Dakota, who were on the temporary roll, and seat the 
Wilson delegates in their places. Any other rule would lead 
to rank absurdity. All Mr. Pickle and Mr. Wenger weuld have 
needed to have done to nullify the vote at the primary election, 
had Mr. Roosevelts contention in this respect been adopted, 
would have been to file a contest against Mr. Griest and myself, 
just as was done, admittedly without a shadow of justification, 
against 160 other delegates, and our hands would have been 
effectually tied. Under such a rule as demanded by Mr. Roose- 
velt's supporters, viz, that the delegates whose seats were con- 
tested should take absolutely no part in the convention until 
after the contests were decided, a minority could always defeat 
a majority; for if, say, out of 1,000 delegates, one candidate 
had 600 delegates and the other only 400, the latter could easily 
win by filing 201 contests against his opponent, which would 
reduce the latter’s vote in the convention to 399, and thus give 
the minority control. 

And, as Senator Roor pointed out, as a climax of absurdity, 
by each side filing a contest against every delegate opposing it 
no business could be done at all, for no one would be left who 
could organize the convention under such a preposterous plan. 
As a matter of fact, no delegate acted as judge or jury in his 
own case, and the records prove it. When the roll call was 
demanded on the ninth Alabama contest neither of the two con- 
tested delegates voted. When the contest over Arizona's six 
delegates at large was being heard not one of them was per- 
mitted to vote. When the vote was had on the California 
fourth district case neither Tryon nor Meyerfeld, whose seats 
were in dispute, was allowed to cast his vote. When the right 
of the eight delegates at large from Washington to their seats 
in the convention was being tried not one of these delegates 
whose seats were thus questioned was permitted to take any 
part in the contest. In view of these facts, it is well to remem- 
ber that there are other commandments besides the eighth, and 
that no amount of self-assumed virtue or loudly proclaimed 
self-righteousness gives anyone the right to lie or bear false 
witness against his neighbor, even if he be a political opponent. 


THE CONTESTS REVIEWED. 


And now as to the decision of the contests themselves. It 
will be remembered that 252 contests were filed with the 
national committee; that two weeks were given to their consid- 
eration and the public press permitted to be present at the 
hearings. Of these, 19 were decided in favor of Mr. Roosevelt 
and 233 in favor of Mr. Taft. Of the 238 contests filed on Mr. 
Roosevelt's behalf 161 were so flagrantly without merit and so 
fraudulently instituted that they were thrown out unanimously. 
Every Roosevelt member of the committee voting against the 
contestants, who had been publicly supported and abetted by 
McHarg, Dixon, McCormick, and other Roosevelt managers. It 
was subsequently publicly admitted that these leaders knew all 
along that there was absolutely no merit in any of these con- 
tests, and that they had been instituted only for “‘ psychological 
effect.“ There is an old maxim in law, “ Falsus in uno, falsus 


in omnibus“ —“ False in one, false in all.“ Why should the 


unsupported word of men who filed and pressed 161 fake con- 
tests admittedly without any merit be taken against the state- 


ment, backed up by proof, of men who were guilty of no such 


trickery, as to the remaining 72 contests, which were relied on 
as being sufficient to gain control of the convention? 

The committee on credentials, chosen not by the temporary 
chairman nor by the national committee, but made up of one 
delegate from each State, selected by the delégation from each 
State—the member from Pennsylvania being Mr. Lex Mitchell, 
a Roosevelt supporter—sat for 55 hours, practically continu- 
ously, heard everything that anybody wanted to say, examined 
the evidence submitted to the national committee, and heard 
any new evidence which either party desired to present, and 
wrote separate reports on each contest, setting forth not only 
the decision arrived at by the majority, but the facts or reasons 
supporting such decision. The minority reports, for the most 
part, gave no reasons nor facts justifying a reversal of the 
action of the national committee, but, simply, except in a few 
instances, recommended the seating of the contestants, without 
explaining why they recommended such action, and in the few 
cases in which reasons were introduced they proved, to an 
unbiased mind, wholly unconvincing. 

FEW ROLL CALLS DEMANDED. 


According to my recollection a roll call was demanded by Mr. 
Roosevelt's supporters in only four cases, viz: Ninth district 
Alabama, two delegates; Arizona, at large, six delegates; fourth 
district California, two delegates; and, I think, Washington, at 
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large, eight delegates. The Roosevelt leaders apparently con- 
sidered these four their strongest cases, for they permitted 
all the rest to be decided viva voce, though they could have de- 
manded a roll call on every one. 

The facts in each of these cases were, briefly, as follows: 

À THE ALABAMA CASE. 

(1) The contest in the ninth Alabama district depended upon 
whether a member of the Republican district executive com- 
mittee could personally withdraw a resignation given by him 
to a fellow committeeman to present to the committee in case 
he should not be present, before it was presented to or acted 
upen by the committee—as to which there can not be two 
honest opinions—and, also, as to whether the chairman of the 
district committee had the power to fill vacancies in the com- 
mittee caused by death or removal from the district. The 
chairman, in support of this power, or authority, presented a 
minute of the committee conferring this privilege upon him, 
but an inspection of the resolution or minute containing it 
showed that it was crowded in at the end of another resolution, 
written in different handwriting and of different color from the 
rest of the record, and was evidently inserted at a later date. 

The majority of the committee denied that any such resolu- 
tion had been adopted. It was admitted that, if the resolution 
giving the chairman such authority was spurious, the Roosevelt 
contestants had absolutely no standing, for the convention which 
elected them was, in such gase, called by a minority of the com- 
mittee two months after the legally called and constituted con- 
vention had selected the delegates whose seats were contested. 
The member of the committee on credentials from Wisconsin, 
who was a La Follette supporter, filed a special report, which 
was concurred in by the member from Idaho, who was a Roose- 
velt supporter, in which he stated that, after examining the 
resolution and the testimony with reference to it, he was not 
Satisfied that it had ever been adopted by the committee; in 
other words, that the alleged resolution was a falsification of 
the record, if not a forgery. The ballot on this case showed 605 
in favor of the seated delegates to 464 for the contestants and 
9 (including the 2 delegates whose seats were contested) absent 
or not voting, or a clear majority for the sitting delegates of 
141, and a majority of 71, leaving out altogether the other 70 
delegates whose seats were contested in other districts. 


ARIZONA CONTESTS, 


(2) In Arizona, as the congressional district embraces the 
whole State, all the delegates, six in number, were selected at 
large by the State convention, just as was done in Pennsylvania. 
There was, however, no State-wide primary, but each district 
could decide for itself whether it would select the delegates to 
the State convention by committee, convention, or primary. In 
Maricopa County the majority of the county committee, with 
whom was lodged the decision of the matter, decided against 
holding a primary. The minority of the committee, who were 
supporters of Mr. Roosevelt, without any warrant or authority 
of law, called a county primary, which was participated in prac- 
tically by no persons but Roosevelt supporters, and, conse- 
quently, resulted in an overwhelming majority in that county 
in his favor. The primary under the circumstances was wholly, 
without warrant of law and was entitled to no more weight 
than a newspaper straw yote—nay, not as much, for no one took 
part in it but the Roosevelt wing of the party. Even without 
counting the delegates from Maricopa County, Mr. Taft had a 
clear majority of the delegates to the State convention. Twenty- 
five out of the ninety-three delegates to the State convention 
bolted and elected the contesting delegates to the national con- 
vention. The situation was about the same as if the anti-Flinn 
delegates to the last Republican State convention at Harrisburg 
had bolted and sent a rival delegation to contest 12 seats of the 
delegates at large from this State. The convention sustained 
the action of the committee on credentials by a vote of 564 to 
497 (17 delegates, including those from Arizona, not voting), a 
majority of 67, and a majority without counting the other 66 
delegates whose seats were contested in other districts. 


CALIFORNIA CONTESTS, 


(3) The question raised by the contest in the fourth district 
of California was whether the State of California could, by 
law, abrogate or nullify the rules of the National Republican 
Party and force upon it, against its will and settled practice, 
the odious unit rule. Since 1876 the unit rule has had no place 
in Republican national conventions. The contest was waged 
then and decided in favor of district representation—that is, 
that each congressional district shall have the right to choose 
its own delegates, who shall represent the Republican voters 
of that particular district, irrespective of the rest of the State. 


In other words, that the unit of representation in the national 
convention shall be the congressional district and not the State. 
This is unquestionably in accord with real popular government. 
The subject was fought over again in 1880, when Gen. Grant 
would have been nominated bad the unit rule been upheld; 
and it was decided, finally and beyond future question, that to 
compel the delegates from a congressional! district to vote 
against their preferences because a majority in the whole 
State was opposed to them was un-Republican and would not 
be tolerated. A Republican convention never has witnessed 
scenes like those enacted. at Baltimore, where a delegate would 
rise and go through the farce of announcing his preference for 
President, only to have the chairman direct his vote to be cast 
contrary to his wishes by reason of the enforcement of the 
unit rule. In conformity with this well-settled practice, the 
call of the national committee under which the convention was 
held expressly provided that in no State shall an election be 
so held as to prevent the delegates from any congressional dis- 
trict and their alternates being selected by the Republican 
electors of that district.” The Legislature of California, how- 
ever, subsequently passed a law providing for a State-wide 
preferential primary, at which the district delegates, as well as 
the delegates at large, might express their presidential prefer- 
ences, und might also, but were not compelled to do so, agree 
to vote for the presidential candidate receiving the highest 
vote throughout the State. H. H. Tyron-and Morris Meyer- 
feld. jr., who were candidates for delegates to the national con- 
vention from the fourth congressional district, expressed their 
preference for Mr. aft, but did not agree to be bound 
by the State-wide preferential vote. There were 26 delegates 
to be elected, 22 of whom were named as representing their re- 
spective congressional] districts and 4 the State at large. In 
the State-wide primary, at which the names of all the delegates 
appeared on the ticket, Mr, Roosevelt received a very large 
majority, just as he did in Pennsylvania, but in the fourth 
congressional district the Taft delegates above named received 
10,507 and 10,531 votes, respectively, as against 10,240 and 
10,209 cast for the Roosevelt delegates for that district, viz,- 
Charles S. Wheeler and P. Bancroft, respectively. 

The Roosevelt supporters contended that under the law of Oal- 
ifornia, becausé Mr. Roosevelt had carried the State-preferential 
primary by a large majority, he was entitled to all 26 of the 
California votes, even though the voters of the fourth congres- 
sional district had east more votes for the Taft delegates 
from that district than for the Roosevelt delegates; thus, in 
effect, enforcing a unit rule which nullified the vote of the 
fourth congressional district. Had the same rule applied in. 
Pennsylvania, my colleague and myself would have been ousted 
from the national conveution and our opponents, who received 
less than one-half the number of votes cast for us, would have 
been seated as delegates, The convention decided that this 
could not be done against the protests of the delegates from that 
‘istrict; that, while the Legislature of California could impose 
any law it saw fit to enact upon the several political parties 
within its borders, so far as concerned purely State politics, it 
could not force the adoption of such law upon political parties 
in other States and in the Nation at large contrary to the. es- 
tablished rules of those political bodies; that a voluntary politi- 
cal national party could refuse to have its actions circumscribed, 
its conduct governed, and its rules and laws set aside by the 
mandate of any purticular State; in other words, that the Legis- 
lature of California could not dictate to the Republicans of the 
whole Nation what the basis or unit of representation should 
be in their national conventions. This is sound Republican 
doctrine. To hold otherwise would be to permit or allow the 


‘law of the Democratic Party to be forcibly incorporated into 


Republican Party policy. 
THE WASHINGTON CASE. 


(4) With reference to the contest over the eight delegates at 
large from Washington, it is admitted that there was no State- 
wide primary. The delegates at large were elected at a State 
convention, composed of delegates who were selected by county 
committees, county conventions, or county primaries, as the 
proper party authority—that is, the county committees of the 
respective districts determined. As a matter of interest, it is 
only fair to state that a majority of the State delegates who 
were elected by county primaries favored Mr. Taft. In King 


County, in which the city of Seattle is situated, the county 
committee decided against electing the delegates by primary, as . 
under the law they had the right to do. A minority of the 
committee, who were supporters of Mr. Roosevelt, disregarding 
its action, called an unauthorized and unwarranted county pri- 
mary. The Taft and La Follette supporters took no part in 
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this illegal primary, and, consequently, Mr. Roosevelt received 
an overwhelming majority of the vote. To show that the rank 
and file of the party paid no heed to the primary as wholly un- 
authorized by law, it is only necessary to state that Mr. Roose- 
velt received at this primary only 5,000 votes out of a normal 
Republican vote of 75,000, or less than 7 per cent of the Re- 
publican strength in that county. At the State convention Mr. 
Taft bad a small majority of the delegates. It was learned, 
however, that the Roosevelt following were threatening to storm 
the convention and take forcible possession of the hall. The 
State committee blocked this plan by printing tickets of ad- 
mission and refusing to admit any delegates without tickets, 
just as has been the rule at every State convention in Penn- 
sylvania since I ean remember. No delegate entitled to a seat 
in the convention was refused a ticket or admittance to the hall. 
A minority of the delegates thereupon bolted, rented another 
hall, and elected the contesting delegates. This bolting conven- 
tion was properly held by the national convention to have had 
no standing nor validity, and its action was disregarded and 
the contest dismissed. 
THE INDIANA CASE, 


(5) While no roll call was demanded upon the contest for 
the four delegates at large from Indiana, so much talk has ap- 
peared, owing to the prominence of ex-Senator Beveridge and 
the other contesting delegates, and so many charges of fraud 
have been made that I feel I ought to briefly discuss that con- 
test also. At the State convention at which these delegates at 
large were elected Mr. Taft had a large majority over his op- 
ponents; in this majority were included the delegates from 
Marion County, the county seat of which is Indianapolis. The 
delegates to the State convention from Marion County were 
elected at a primary at which Mr. Taft received 6,000 votes to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s 1,400, or over four to one. It was charged by 
the Roosevelt supporters that in several wards of Indianapolis 
frands had been perpetrated, but it was not contended that this 
was sufficient to overcome Mr. Taft’s majority of 4,600 votes, 
or even the votes in those wards. Furthermore, even without 
the contested delegates from Marion County, Mr. Taft had a 
clear majority in the State convention. On no better basis 
than this, a very small minority of the convention—not over 
fifty to a hundred delegates—gathered by themselves in one 
corner of the convention hall and attempted to elect the con- 
testing delegation. The contest was disallowed by the national 
committee by a unanimons vote, the 15 Roosevelt members of 
that committee (including such men as Senator Boram and 
Frank B. Kellogg) concurring in the action, and the convention 
rightly sustained the action of the committee. 

I regret that time forbids the consideration of the other con- 
tests. They are fairly stated in the report recently published 
by the national committee and should be read by every Repub- 
lican who is anxious to acquaint himself with the facts and is 
not satisfied by mere clamor. They will show that the charge 
of fraud and dishonesty at the Chicago convention was a wicked 
and mendacious falsehood, purposely set up with the deliberate 
intention of hoodwinking the public; that the cry * Thon shalt 
not steal,” so loudly raised at the convention, was only a varia- 
tion of the old “Stop, thief,” trick, put forth only after the 
efforts of those who raised it to buy, steal, or bulldoze sufficient 
votes to control the convention had been effectually thwarted 
and checked; and that, in the words of the chairman of the com- 
mittee on notification, the title of our candidate to the nomina- 
tion for President “is as clear and unimpeachable as the title 
of any candidate of any party since political conventions began.” 

After all, it must be remembered that the principal issue at 
stake in the coming election is not the election of any particular 
man, but the success of the Republican Party and a continuance 
of its policy of government. 

The platform of the Democratic Party and the record of its 
candidate both show that the Republican policy of protection to 
Amercian labor and industry, under which we have so signally 
prospered as a people, is in grave peril. The Republican Party 
is; and will be, the only safeguard to the continuance of this 
truly American policy, and a vote for any other candidate than 
the nominee of the Republican Party is a half vote in favor of 
Wilson and the adoption of free trade and a tariff for revenue 
only. ` 

The Republicans of Lancaster Connty, who have a record of 
devoted allegiance to the party not equaled by any rural county 
in the United States, can not afford, at this crisis, to waver in 
their loyalty or be half-hearted in their support. 

The principles at stake, no less than the future of the party 
itself, demand, and I have no doubt will evoke, our loyal, whole- 
hearted deyotion and support. 


Woman’s National Democratic League, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. AYRES, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 5, 1912. 
Mr. AYRES said: ; 

Mr. SPEAKER: To me one of the most interesting of the phenom- 
ena of the day is the concern shown by women in polical matters. 
Even 25 years ago it would have been thought strange if women 
of our country had exhibited much interest in the progress and 
success of political parties. But this year women will vote for 
the President in six States, and in all the other States they are 
evincing a very decided interest in all those topics which are 
properly the subject for political investigation. The women 
who believe in the candidacy of Gov. Woodrow Wilson are 
especially active, and it is to afford the Members of Congress 
some information as to what they are doing to aid the Demo- 
cratic candidate that I wish to put into the Rxconn some sam- 
ples of the literature they are sending out. 

In June of this year many influential women among the 
congressional circle, and some outside of it, joined in forming 
what they call the Woman's National Democratic League, and 
they adopted the following constitution and by-laws: 


Constitution of the Woman’s National Democratic League. 


ARTICLE 1. 
NAME. 

Section 1. This shall be t 2 
3 organization called the“ Woman's National 
ARTICLE 2. 

OBJECT. 


FT romote the prin- 
56 rr 
the Democratie Party. 


Sec. 2. The shall in no way use its influence in behalf of any 
person or faction prior to nominations by the Democratic Party. 
ARTICLE 3. 
MEMBERSHIP. 

SECTION 1. The membership of the league shall be composed of 
dividual women of legal age, who shall members-at large, and 
Democratic clubs formed exclusively for women. 

Sxc. 2. Until State organizations have been formed the president of 


the league shall appoint one State vice president from each State to 
aid in organizing such clubs. * 


in- 
of 


ARTICLE 4, 


OFFICERS. 
SECTION 1. The officers of the league shall be a president, three vice 
first, second, 


presidents ( and third), a recording ermen, a corre- 
sponding „ a field „ & treasurer, an auditor, a his- 
torian, and six additional directors. 


ARTICLE 5. 
EXECUTIVE BOARD. 
SECTION 1. The officers of the lea together with the six other 


directors, constitute an executive board for the transaction of 
business. 

ARTICLE 6. 

ELECTIONS. 


Section 1. There shall be annually an election of officers and di- 
rectors, by formal ballot, u nominations made from the floor. 

Sec. 2. All persons entitled to vote, whether members at large or 
eluh delegates, shall be eligible to office. Wives of officeholders shall 
be eligible as officers, but not as additional directors. 

ARTICLE 7. 
DUES. 

SECTION 1. The annual dues of a member at large shall be $1. which 
must be paid not later than one month prior to the annual meetin 
to entitle the member to vote at that meeting. The annual dues o 
a club shall be at the rate of $1 for every five of its members, which 
must be paid not later than one month prior to the annual meeting to 
entitle the club’s representative to u vote at such meeting, each dollar 
so paid entitling the club to be represented by one delegate. 

ARTICLE 8. 
MEETINGS. 


SECTION 1. The annual meeting for the election of officers and addi- 
tional directors and the transaction of such business as the executive 
board may designate stall be held in Washington, D. C., on “Andrew 
Jackson's Day" (January Sth), or when that date shall be Sunday 
on the day following. 

Sec. 2. No resolution or report shall be presented at any annual 
meeting of the league unless approved by the executive board at its 


annual meet! 

See. 3. S. 1 meetings of the league may be held at the call of the 
president. or upon the Written request of 100 members at large, by 
notifying each member at large and club entitled to vote by written 
notice deposited in the mall at least 30 days prior to the date of such 


meeting. 
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ARTICLE 9. 
AMENDMENTS. 


Section 1. This constitution may be amended at any meeting of the 
league by a majority yote of the members and delegates present and 
entitled to vote; provided that 80 days prior to the meeting written 
notice, stating the proposed amendment, been sent to each member 
at large and to the corresponding secretary of each club enrolled, 


By-Laws. 
ARTICLE 1. 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


Section 1. The president shall preside at all meetings of the league 
and of the executive board, perform all other duties pertaining to the 
office, and be ex officio a member of all committees. 

Sec. 2. In the absence of the 3 the vice presidents, in the 
order or Eae standing, shall preside and perform the duties pertaining 
to the office. 

Sue. 3. The recording secretary shall keep the minutes of the meet- 
ings of the league and of the executive board and have charge of all 
papers 8 to the office. 

EC. 4. The corresponding secretary shall conduct the correspondence 
of the league and o board, send out all notices, except- 
ing those relating to payment of dues, notify new members of their 
election, and keep a file of all letters received and a copy of every letter 
written by her, and a complete membership list. 

Sec. 5. The field secretary shall give special attention to arousing 
the interest and securing the assistance and cooperation of Democratic 
women throughout the country in the work of the league by means of 
the press and otherwise. 

Sec 6. The treasurer shall receive all moneys, and deposit same as 
directed by the executive board, receive all dues, keep a proper record 
of all receipts, and pay all bills, but only upon written order of the 
president, together with the signature of the chairman or officer in- 
curring the indebtedness. 

Sec. 7. The auditor shall examine and verify the books of the treas- 


urer. 
Sec. 8. The historian shall keep a record of such proceedings of in- 
terest as are not included in the minutes. 
Sec. 9. Each officer shall prepare a written report of her work for 
the year, to be presented at the annual meeting; such reports must be 
approved by the executive board at its annual meeting immediately 


prior. 

Sec. 10. The executive board shall manage the affairs of the league 
control its property, and work for the advancement of the league an 
the preservation of harmony; it shall fill all vacancies that may occur 
in the board or in any office of the league with appointees, to serve 
until the next election of officers. Its first regular meeting shall be 
held on the first week day following the adjournment of the Demo- 
cratic national convention at Baltimore (1912). Special meetings 
may be held at the call of the president. Failure of a member to at- 
tend three consecutive meetings without written acknowledgment of 
her notification in writing shall be considered equivalent to a raig: 
nation, and at the fourth consecutive board meeting the vacancy shall 
be announced by the corresponding secretary. 

Sec. 11. Each officer shall hold her ce until her successor ls 
elected, and upon expiration of her term shall turn over to her suc- 
— all records, correspondence, and other matter pertaining to the 
eague. : 


the executive 


ARTICLE 2. 
MEMBERSHIP, 


Srecrion 1. Any woman of — age in sympathy with the object of 
the league may become a member at large upon a majority vote at 
any TAE the executive board and payment of annual dues. 

Xec, 2. Any Democratic club eee exclusively for women in 
sympathy with the object of the league may become a member by 
presenting a copy of its constitution and by-laws upon a majority 
vote at any meeting of the executive board and payment of annual 


dues. 

Sec. 3. Women eligible as members at large and clubs eligible to 
membership may become charter members by signing membershi 
blank and 8 of dues; the charter membership list must be clos 
W on December 8, 1912. 

Sec. 4. Any woman elected to membership may, upon payment of 
$500, become a life member, and thereafter be exempt from all dues 
and entitled to vote at all meetings of the league. 


ARTICLE 3. 


DUES. 


Secrion 1. The annual dues shall be payable upon notification of 
election and thereafter on or before December 8, without further notice. 

Sec. 2. The name of a member or club whose dues are unpaid two 
weeks prior to the annual meeting shall be read at the annual meeting 
of the executive board and then dropped from the roll. 

Sec. 3. A member or club whose name has been dropped from the 
roll may be reinstated by the executive board at any meeting of said 
board held after its annual meeting at which the name was dropped. 


ARTICLE 4. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 


SECTION 1. The annual meeting shall be called to order at 11 o'clock 

in Aarh POUDE and shall pro: with business in the following order: 
„ Roll call. 

. Reading of minutes of last meeting. 

. Reports of officers. 

. Reports of chairmen of standing committees. 

Reports of chairmen of special committees, 

. Unfinished business. 

New business, 

8. Roll call. 

9. Election of officers and other directors. 

Sec. 2. Immediately prior to the election there shall be a call of the 
roll, and none but members and delegates entitled to vote shall be 
present during the election. Ballots shall not be signed, and no ballot 
shall be counted if it contains the name of any’ person not a regular 
nominee. No member or delegate shall vote by proxy, and no person 
shall be nominated whose name does not appear upon the roll of those 
entitled to vote. 

Sec. 3. The annual meeting of the executive board shall be held im- 
mediately prior to the annual meeting of the league, 


Age ehe 


ARTICLN 5. 
COMMITTEES. 

Section 1. The president shall appoint the chairmen of the follow- 
ing standing committees: . 

Re Committee on ways and means. 

2. Membership committee. 

3. Reception committee. 

4. Press committee. 

Each chairman so appointed shall select the other members of her 
committee and perform such duties as may be prescribed by the presi- 
dent or the executive board. 

Sec, 2. The president shall appoint all special committees. 

; ARTICLE 6. 
QUORUM. 

Secrion 1. The members 8 shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business at all meetings of the league and of the execu- 
tive board, and Robert's Rules of Order shall pron the proceedings 
when not in conflict with the constitution or by-laws. 

ARTICLE 7. 
AMENDMENTS, 

Section 1. These by-laws may be amended by a majority vote of the 

members present at any meeting of the executive boar 


You will perceive that they have formed an organization 
which is capable of doing very active and energetic work in 
behalf of the Democratic candidates, i 

Of course, the first work of this league is to extend its or- 
ganization into every State in the Union, and to aid in this 
they prepared a blank which they are sending widespread and 
which has already resulted in a very large membership and will 
doubtless bring in many more. It is as follows: 

Woman's National Democratic League (Inc.). 
OFFICERS. 

Honorary president, Mrs. Woodrow Wilson; honorary vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. Thomas R. Marshall; president, Mrs. John Sherwin Crosby, 
New York City; first vice president, Mrs. J. C. Linthicum, Baltimore, 
Md.; second vice president, Mrs. Edward T. Taylor, Glenwood Springs, 
Colo.; third vice president, Mrs. William A. Cullop, Vincennes, Ind.; 
recording secretary, Mrs. John E. Raker, Alturas, Cal.; 5 
secretary, Mrs. Steven B. Ayres. Spuyten Duyvil, New York City; fiel 
secretary, Mrs. Grace Porter Hoe ins, Washington, D. C.; treasurer, 
Mrs. William Graves Sharp, Elyria, Ohio; historian, Mrs. Bilas Hare, 
Washington, D. C.; auditor, Miss K. M. Dabney, Washington, D. C. 

EXTRACTS FROM CONSTITUTION. 
OBJECT. 

ARTICLE 2, SECTION 1. The object of the league shall be to promote 
the principles of Democracy and to assist in the election of the regular 
no ees of the Democratic Party. 

SEC, 2. This league shall in no way use its influence in behalf of any 
person or faction prior to nominations by the Democratic Party. 

DUES. 

Art.-8. The annual dues of a member at large shall be $1 * * œ 

of a club, at the rate of 81 for every five — ddla 


Any woman of legal age in sympathy with the object of this league 
is invited to become a charter 4 : = 


Mrs. WILLIAM Graves SHARP, 
Elyria, Ohto. 


To give some knowledge of the personnel of the league, the 
women have adopted the same plan that is followed by the 
older national committees of the parties, and are sending to 
women everywhere a folder which gives some personal history 
of each of the officers of the league, extracts from the con- 
stitution and history of the league itself. It is a 14-page folder, 
and contents are as follows: 


Page 1: Extracts from the constitution of the league. Page 2: 
ee of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, the honorary president, and her 
personal history. Page 3: Photograph of Mrs. Thomas R. Marshall, hon- 
orary vice president, and her personal history. Page 4: Photograph of 
Mrs. John Sherwin Crosby, president, and her personal history. Page 5: 
Photograph of John Charles Linthicum, first vice president, and 
her personal history. Page 6: Photograph of Mrs. Edward E. Taylor, 
second vice president, and her personal history. Page 7: Photograph 
of Mrs. Steven B. Ayres, 5 secretary, and her personal 
history. Page 8: 3 of Mrs. William 4 Cullop. $ 
pronome and her personal history. Page 9: Phot ph of Mrs. John 

. Raker, recording secretary, and her personal history. Page 10: 
besa yy eee of Mrs. Grace Porter . field secretary, and her per- 
sonal history. Page 11: Photograph of Mrs. William Graves Sharp, 
treasurer, and her personal history: Page 12: Photograph of Mrs. Silas 
Hare, historian, and her personal history. Page 13: Photograph of 
Miss Katharine M. Dabney, auditor, and her personal history. Page 14: 
History of Woman's National Democratic League. 


Again copying the methods of the older national committees, 
the Democratic women are using very practical means to secure 
the resources necessary for carrying on the active campaign in 
which they are engaged. They have prepared and are sending 
to women throughout the Nation who are interested in Demo- 
cratic policies a circular letter containing a request for con- 
tributions to aid in their work. This circular letter is as 
follows: 

HEADQUARTERS Woman's NATIONAL Democratic LEAGUE, 
- New York City. 


Dear MADAN : Believing that you are interested in the success of 
Democratic candidates and Democratie principles as enunciated by our 
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t candidate for the Presidency, Gov. Woodrow Wilson, we are 
king the liberty of suggesting to you that we shall thorou: hly appre- 
ciate any financial assistance you may feel that you are able to give 
to the cause for which we are working. We shall be very glad to re- 
ceive contributions in any amount from $1 upward. We expect this 
year to expend the larger part of the money which comes to us in 
work among the women voters In the six States where women have 
suffrage, but we have also discovered that the work of the league is to be 
effective also in the older States. Branches of the league have aeaa 

been established in nearly all of the States, and oe organization will 
be at once completed. ve expect to have a mee fait of the national 
committee women from all the States early in the —— 7 — the opera- 
tions of the league will be discussed more in deta: for any 
subscription which you may feel able to make stony — yoo to Mrs. 
William Graves Sharp. eg Ohio, who bab it eg acknowledge it. 
All subscriptions wil F acknowledged in our national organ. 

Yours, very cordi 
WOMAN'S NATIONAL DEMERS LEAGUE, 
er 


Mr. Speaker, I think we can all agree that the women of the 
Democracy have made a splendid beginning. We welcome them 
into the political arena and believe their work there can only 
result in a raising of the plane upon which political operations 
are conducted. We wish them the best of luck. 


The Panama Canal and Mississippi Valley. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH E. RANSDELL, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 3, 1912. 


Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include a very interesting address de- 
livered by Mr. O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of, Statistics, 
on the commerce of the Mississippi Valley. 

The address is as follows: 

Tun PANAMA CANAL AND THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


SHORTER ROUTES AND CHEAPER TRANSPORTATION TO MARKETS NOW IM- 
PORTING $2,000,000,000 WORTH OF MERCHANDISE PER ANNUM—THB 
CANAL WILL REDUCE BY THOUSANDS OF MILES THE TRAVEL ROUTER OF 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY PRODUCTS SEEKING MARKETS IN COUNTRIES 
FRONTING ON THE PACIFIC—ORIENTAL AND LATIN-AMERICAN COUNTRIES 
REQUIRE THE CLASS OF MERCHANDISE PRODUCED IN THE GREAT CENTRAL 
VALLEY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


[Address delivered before the Deeper Waterways Association, os Chi- 
eago, October 13, 1911, by Hon. O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor.] 

The relation of the Panama Canal to the Mississippi Valley 
may be stated in a single sentence: The Mississippi Valley can 
not attain complete commercial success without the Panama 
Canal; the Panama Canal can not attain complete commercial 
success without the Mississippi Valley, reenforced by deeper 
waterways from the Lakes to the Gulf. 

AN OPEN DOOR FOR THE WORLD'S GREATEST PRODUCING AREA. 


What is the Panama Canal? A ditch 50 miles long, 500 feet 
wide, 40 feet deep, connecting, for purposes of international 
commerce, the two greatest oceans of the world. What is the 
Mississippi Valley? The world’s greatest single producer of the 
principal articles forming international commerce. What are 
you gentlemen gathered here proposing for this Mississippi 
Valley? A system which shall give to its products through 
water transportation from the place of production to the 
Panama Canal and thence direct to the trade centers of coun- 
tries having half the world’s population. Hence the relation 
of the Panama Canal to the commerce of the Mississippi Valley 
will be that of the most direct and cheapest route of transpor- 
tation from the door of the producer to the door of the con- 
sumer. May we expect that the opening of the Panama Canal 
will be followed by an improvement in the trade of this valley 
with the markets of the Pacific? Undoubtedly. May we expect 
that the development of deeper waterways from the Lakes to the 
Gulf will still further improve the commerce of this valley 
with the markets of the Pacific and, indeed, the markets of the 
whole world? Beyond any possible doubt. 

THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY AS A PURVEYOR TO WORLD MARKETS. 

You will expect of me some reasons for the opinions which I 
have here expressed. Let me give them to you in brief: 

First. The Mississippi Valley is already the world’s greatest 
single producer of a large proportion of the articles entering 
commerce and required for that commerce. 

Second. It has already exceptional facilities for distributing 
Its products to the market fronting upon the Atlantic, and the 
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canal will give it similar facilities for the markets fronting 
upon the Pacific. 

Third. Those exceptional conditions of producing power and 
opportunities of distribution are so largely the result of natural 
conditions that we may look upon them when once attained as 
a permanent part of.the world’s system of production and inter- 
changes. 

What, then, is the Mississippi Valley as a contributor to the 
world’s commerce? First, a great Temperate Zone area, equal 
in extent to all Europe except Russia, lying between two moun- 
tain ranges, with a Great Lakes system at the north and 19,000 
miles of navigable rivers flowing to tidewater at the south. 
These rivers there mingle with those of another river, the Gulf 
Stream, flowing toward Europe at a speed even greater than 
that of the Mississippi, while at the western end of the Panama 
Canal we shall find another ocean current moving westward 
across the Pacific at the rate of 25 miles a day. In addition to 
these natural transportation facilities, the art of man has given 
to this valley 150,000 miles of railway—one-fourth the railway 
mileage of the world—and every year a larger percentage of 
this mileage moves its trains in a north-and-south direction, and 
the percentage of our exports passing out at the ports at the 
south increases from year to year. 

UNITED STATES IN WORLD'S PRODUCTION. 


The United States as a whole is the world’s largest single 
producer of many of the articles of the world’s requirements. 
We produce three-fourths of the world’s corn, two-thirds of its 
cotton, nearly two-thirds of its petroleum, one-half of its cop- 
per, nearly one-half of its pig iron, two-fifths of its coal, and 
more than any other country of its wheat and oats and meat 
and tobacco and lumber and manufactures. 

SHARE OF OUR PRODUCTS ORIGINATING IN THE VALLEY. 


Of our own production of these articles the Mississippi Valley 
produces 85 per cent of the corn, 75 per cent of the wheat, 70 
per cent of the live stock, 70 per cent of the cotton, 70 per cent 
of the iron ore, 70 per cent of the petroleum, 50 per cent of the 
wool, 50 per cent of the copper, 50 per cent of the lumber, 50 
per cent of the coal, about 40 per cent of the manufactures, and 
has nearly 70 per cent of the farm areas and farm values of 
the country. As a result of these conditions, the plentiful sup- 
ply of cotton, wool, iron, copper, lumber, coal, petroleum, and 
food of all kinds, this valley is enlarging its share in the 
rapidly increasing production of manufactures in the United 
States. Our country is already the world’s greatest manufac- 
turer. The gross value of our manufactures has grown from 
four and one-fourth billion dollars in 1870 to five and one-third 
billions in 1880, nine and one-third billions in 1890, thirteen 
billions in 1900, fifteen billions in 1905, and practically twenty 
billions in 1910, while the share which the Mississippi Valley 
has produced of this rapidly increasing total was, in 1870, 27 
per cent; in 1880, 30 per cent; in 1890, 35 per cent; in 1905, 38 
per cent; and in 1910, nearly 40 per cent. The gross value of 
manufactures provided in this valley has grown from one bil- 
lion dollars in 1870 to seven and one-half billions in 1910. 

PERMANENCE OF PRODUCING POWER, 


May we expect a continuation of the wonderful producing 
power of this valley? Yes. Once the bed of an ocean, it thus 
received the basis of a strong and durable soil, and to this the 
glacial period contributed in the section lying north of the 
Ohio River additional soil and soil material brought from the 
far North, while washings from the mountain sides through 
centuries of time contributed to the soil of the sections farther 
south. Another contributor to the productiveness, and espe- 
cially the permanence of production in this valley, is the reli- 
able rainfall, largely due to that great westward air current, a 
result of the eastward movement of the earth, which crosses 
the Atlantic near the Equator, where evaporation from the 
ocean is yery great, and deflected northward by the great moun- 
tain ranges, passes up the Mississippi Valley, and, cooling as it 
rises and moyes northward, discharges the condensed moisture, 
giving to ps area n more ‘evenly distributed and reliable rain- 
fall than is enjoyed by any other like Temperate Zone area of 
the world. Thus we may assume that the producing power of 
the valley as a whole is to continue indefinitely. 

PERMANENCE OF VALLEY’S COMMERCE. 


Will its status as a contributor to the world’s commerce con- 
tinue? Yes. We have become the world’s largest producer of 
cotton and corn and wheat and meats chiefly through the nat- 
ural conditions just mentioned, and we may expect that the 
system of strengthening the soils by an intelligent study of their 
requirements will continue our producing power indefinitely. 
While we are requiring for our own use a steadily increasing 
share of our food products, manufactures are becoming from 
year to year a larger share of our growing export trade, and 
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this section is, as I have already shown you, steadily increas- 
ing the proportion which it supplies to this growing factor of 
commerce. 

GROWTH OF MANUFACTURING IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

The gross value of manufactures produced in the Mississippi 
Valley has grown, according to the official figures of the Census 
Bureau, from one billion dollars in 1870 to one and two-thirds 
billions in 1880, three and one-fourth billions in 1890, four and 
three-fourths billions in 1900, five and two-thirds billions in 
1905, and seven and one-half billions in 1910, and the value of 
its other products is probably about an equal sum. The gross 
value of all the products of the Mississippi Valley may then be 
set down at approximately $15,000,000,000 per annum, a value 
as great as that of all the merchandise entering the interna- 
tional markets of the entire world. 

Thus we may reasonably expect, indeed we may feel an 
absolute assurance, that the contributions of this valley to the 
international commerce of the world are not only to continue 
at their present enormous total, but will increase from year to 
year and decade to decade. 

THE CANAL AN OPEN DOOR TO GREAT MARKETS. 


Now, as to the relation which the Panama Canal is to prove 
to this great and increasing commerce of the Mississippi Valley. 
It will become an “open door,” a direct route to the trade, 
first, of all the western coast of America; second, of all the 
eastern coast of Asia; and, third, of that rapidly developing 
section known as Oceania. 

SHORTNESS OF PANAMA CANAL ROUTE. 

Look at the map of the world and you will see that the west- 
ern coast of South America lies due south of the eastern coast 
of the United States, thus making the Panama Canal the direct 
route from the Mississippi Valley to all of the western coast of 
the South American Continent, and, of course, by far the 
shortest water route to all the western coast of the North 
American Continent. To Yokohama, the trade center of Japan 
and one of the great commercial cities of Asia, the distance 
from New Orleans by way of Panama is 9,268 miles against 14,- 
471 miles via the Suez Canal. To Shanghai, the commercial center 
of China and one of the most important of the Asiatic ports, 
the distance from New Orleans via Panama is 10,264 miles 
against 13,750 miles via Suez. To Hongkong, one of the chief 
distributors of merchandise of eastern Asia, the distance from 
New Orleans via Panama is 10,830 miles and via Suez 12,892 
miles. To our own Philippine Islands, with which the trade is 
rapidly increasing under the new relations providing for free 
interchange between those islands and the United States, the 
distance from New Orleans via Panama is 10,993 miles against 
12,946 miles via the Suez Canal. To Melbourne, one of the largest 
importing ports of Australia, in which country American goods 
are especially popular, the distance from New Orleans is 9,427 
miles by way of Panama and 14,303 miles via Suez. To Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, to which our exports also show a rapid growth, 
the distance from New Orleans via Panama is 7,939 miles 
against 15,620 miles via Suez. 

CANAL WILL GREATLY SHORTEN ROUTES TO PACIFIC PORTS. 

Thus the opening of the Panama Canal will shorten the 
steamship routes from New Orleans to Manila 1,953 miles; to 
Honzkong, 2,062 miles; to Shanghai, 3,496 miles; to Melbourne, 
4.876 miles; to Yokohama, 5,203 miles; and to Wellington, 7,681 
miles. More than that, it will place New Orleans nearer to 
most of these ports than is London, the great commercial center 
of our principal rival in the oriental trade. The steamship dis- 
tance from London via the Suez Canal to Yokohama, as given 
by an accepted authority, is 11,245 miles, against the distance 
from New Orleans via the Panama Canal to Yokohama, 9,268 
miles; London to Shanghai, 10,650 miles; New Orleans to 
Shanghai, 10,254 miles; London to Melbourne, Australia, 11,250 
miles; New Orleans to Melbourne, 9,427 miles; London to 
Wellington, New Zealand, 12,615 miles; New Orleans to Welling- 
ton, 7,939 miles, thus placing New Orleans 396 miles nearer to 
Shanghai, 1.723 miles nearer to Melbourne, 1,977 miles nearer 
to Yokohama, and 4,676 miles nearer to Wellington, New 
Zealand, than is the chief commercial center of our chief rival 
in the oriental trade—London, England. 

VALUE OF THE MARKETS TO BE REACHED THROUGH THE CANAL. 

Thus we may assume that the canal is to bring this valley 
much nearer than at the present time to practically all the coun- 
tries fronting upon the Pacific, and considerably nearer than is 
London to many of them. Now let us see what their trade 
amounts to, and how much we are at present getting of it, and 
thus be in position to arrive at some intelligent estimate of the 
prospective value of the Panama Canal as a shorter route to 
that trade for the products of the Mississippi Valley. The total 


value of the merchandise entering the ports of the western 
coast of America other than the United States now exceeds 
$300,000,000 per annum, and is rapidly increasing, while the re- 
cent completion of a through railway line connecting Argentina 
with the Paeific coast will, when the Panama Canal shall have 
been opened, offer a direct route from the Gulf ports to the 
markets of Argentina, whose imports alone aggregate $300,- 
000,000 per annum. Crossing the Pacific we find the imports of 
Japan from $250,000,000 to $800,000,000 per annum; China, 
from three hundred to approximately three hundred and fifty 
million; Hongkong, estimated at approximately one hundred 
and fifty million; Australia and New Zealand, four hundred 
million; and the Philippine and Hawaiian’ Islands, seventy-five 
million dollars a year, making the total imports of the foreign 
countries which are to be brought nearer to you by the Panama 
Canal about one and one-half billion dollars per annum. Add 
to this the trade of the western coast of the United States, 
which you of the Mississippi Valley will be able to reach at less 
cost of transportation by water through the Panama Canal than 
by land over the Rocky Mountains, and you get a market ap- 
proximately $2,000,000,000 per annum, in which the Panama 
Canal will give you new advantages and new opportunities. 
WATER TRANSPORTATION MUCH CHEAPER THAN ON LAND. 


And while I need not impress upon you gentlemen the im- 
portance of substituting water transportation for that by land, 
your views in this direction will perhaps be strengthened when 
I tell you that the charge for transporting wheat by rail from 
Chicago to New York, a distance of 1,000 miles, has averaged 
during the last decade a little over 10 cents per bushel, while 
the average rate per bushel during the same period for the 
same wheat passing from New York to Liverpool, a distance of 
3,000 miles, was 3 cents a bushel. Ten cents per bushel for 
1,000 miles by rail; 1 cent per bushel for 1,000 miles by ocean 
steamer, and that, too, the annual average during the 10-year 
period, 1900-1910. 

PROXIMITY INCREASES OUR SHARE IN SUPPLYING MARKETS. 

Now, let us consider the effects of proximity and satisfactory 
transportation facilities in determining the share which we may 
obtain of the import trade of these countries—of any country, 
in fact. To determine this, approximately, at least, we have but 
to examine the records of our trade with various parts of the 
world at the present time. Take, for example, the countries 
lying directly south of us. In all those lying north of the 
Equator and reached by plentiful steamship facilities, we sup- 
ply from 30 to 60 per cent of their total imports. The moment, 
however, we pass to the southern sections of South America the 
share which we supply of their imports drops to approximately 
10 per cent, and this is also true of the share which we obtain 
of the imports of practically all the Asiatic territory frenting 
upon the Pacific Ocean. Taken as a whole, we now supply ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the imports of the area bordering 
upon the Pacific, exclusive of that under the American flag. 
And if our experience with that portion of Latin America which 
we already reach by direct and plentiful steamship facilities is 
to be a guide in determining the effect of more direct water 
communication with the countries fronting on the Pacific, we 
may expect to greatly increase the percentage which we now 
supply of their imports. 

MANUFACTURES FORM GROWING SHARE OF EXPORTS. 


Still another reason why we should, and must, indeed, culti- 
vate these markets is the fact that manufactures form a large 
part of their imports, and it is in manufactures in which we 
must make our greatest efforts for enlargement of our exports. 
The share of our wheat and corn and meats which we can spare 
for foreign countries is steadily decreasing, and we are also 
increasing the home consumption of our cotton. We can there- 
fore only expect to maintain the growth in our export trade by 
increasing our exports of manufactures, and we are doing 
this. Our exports of manufactures have grown from S180, 
000,000 in 1890 and $475,000,000 in 1900 to over $900,000,000 in 
the fiscal year just ended, and the share which they formed of 
the total exports has increased from 21 per cent in 1890 and 35 
per cent in 1900 to 45 per cent in 1911, while the share which 
foodstuffs form of the exports has fallen from 40 per cent in 
1900 to 19 per cent in 1911. 

MANUFACTURES CHIEF REQUIREMENT OF PACIFIC MARKETS. 


If we are to increase our exports of manufactures it must be 
by increasing the trade with the sections of the world which re- 
quire that class of merchandise; and while it is true that manu- 
factures form 45 per cent of our exports as a whole, the fact 
that they form 75 per cent of the exports to Asia and 85 per cent 
of those to Oceania and South America and but 35 per cent of 
those to Europe renders an enlargement of the Pacific trade of 
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especial importance to the Mississippi Valley which last year 
produced $7,500,000,000 worth of manufactures, or about 40 per 
cent of the entire output of the United States. 

MUTUAL INTERDEPENDENCE OF THE CANAL AND THE VALLEY. 


I therefore close with the assertion with which I began this 
discussion; the Mississippi Valley can not attain complete com- 
mercial success without the Panama Canal, and the Panama 
Canal can not attain complete commercial success without the 
Mississippi Valley, reenforced by deeper waterways from the 
Lakes to the Gulf. 


The Late Senator Clay. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON LEE, 


OF GEORGIA. 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, August 14, 1912. 


Mr. LEP of Georgia said: 
Mr. Speaker: The people of Georgia, by voluntary personal 
contribution, have caused to be erected at Marietta, Ga., a 
monument of Georgia marble, on which is placed a heroic statue 
a bronze of the late United States Senator Alexander Stephens 
any. 

As a mark of affection, honor, and gratitude on the part of 
our people this statue was unveiled with appropriate ceremonies 
on the 12th day of August, 1912. 

On this occasion our colleague, the Hon. WILLIAM G. BRANT- 
LEY, delivered an oration on the life, character, and public 
services of the late Senator Clay, and by permission of the 
House I submit the able address as a part of my remarks. 

The oration is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, the purpose of this 
assemblage is inspiring and patriotic. It appeals to that which 
is noble and good and stirs within us pure and ennobling 
thoughts and lofty aspirations. It does not simply touch the 
heart by its reminder of an overwhelming personal bereave- 
ment nor by its recall of a great loss to our State and Nation. 
It goes much beyond those things, for it is more than a re- 
minder and an evidence of our days of mourning. We have 
not met to-day to mourn nor in sackcloth and ashes to lament 
our loss. Those things we have done and will do again at other 
times and places, but to-day we have come together to rejoice 
that he whose memory we honor once lived; to be glad that 
we knew him; to extol his manly virtues, his courageous spirit, 
his pure character, his high purpose, and his strong manhood. 
We have come to give to our State and country, in token of our 
love for and appreciation of him, a monument to his memory. 
We have fashioned it in strong and enduring bronze, so that 
neither time nor sun nor storm can wither or destroy it. We 
would have it stand a perpetual reminder to us and to those 
who come after us of a noble, useful, and well-spent life—a 
life that was honored much in the living and that will long be 
honored in memory—a life that must ever be an incentive and 
inspiration to stronger and more resolute effort, to better and 
higher living, and to purer and nobler purpose. 

We have come as serious-minded men and women to pay 
honor to the memory of Alexander Stephens Clay and to voice 
the love and esteem that in life we gave him. We have come 
as patriotic Georgians to perpetuate for all time his name and 
his fame as a great and illustrious Georgian, as one whom in 
life his people delighted to honor and who in turn honored them 
and added to the glory of his State. 

If we measure by the eternal years of God, it seems but a 
moment of time from September 25, 1853, to November 13, 1910, 
and yet that is the period of time that covered the entire life 
of Mr. Clay. Within that brief period there is embraced all 
that he felt and touched and tasted and knew of life. There 
is written within that period of but little more than 57 years 
all of his achievements as boy and man. There is written there 
the joys that gladdened and the sorrows that saddened him, 
the bright hopes that enthused and the cruel disappointments 
that disheartened him. There is written there his successes 
and failures, his pride and his humiliation, his faith and his 
love, his strength and his weakness, and all of his impulses, 
plans, and purposes. q 

One human life is not much in the ocean of humanity, and 
57 years of time is but as naught when compared with eternity; 
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and yet his life and the 57 years it covered was sufficiently full 

and sufficiently long to stamp him as an upright man without 

guile, a patriot without selfishness and a statesman pure and 
undefiled. It was sufficiently full and sufficiently long to set 

him apart, as it were, from his fellows; to distinguish him 

among them; to carve him out of the strregling mass of hu- 

manity for high and signal honors, and when life for him had 

ended to cause this gathering of his people to preserve and 

perpetuate his name and the deeds that he wrought. 

As the finger dipped into the bowl of water and withdrawn 
len ves no void to mark its place of entrance, as the murmuring 
breeze in its passing by leaves naught behind to show its course, 
so it is with the overwhelming majority of the people of earth. 
We spring up in the morning, flourish for a brief season, and 
then are cut down to be soon forgotten by even those with whom 
we labored and rejoiced. It is only now and then that there 
rises up a life so pure and sweet that the fragrance of its liv- 
ing lingers long behind. It is only now and then that a life 
is lived so usefully, so forcefully, and so grandly that its im- 
press sinks too deep upon humanity and the world for time 
to efface it. When such a life as one of these is lived men do 
well to take note of it, to study and observe it, and to per- 
petuate its memory in stone and bronze, in song and story, and 
in the imperishable records of their country. Man is so con- 
stituted that he lives largely by example, and the higher his 
example the higher will be his ideal and the better he will live. 
The history of every nation is written in the lives of its people. 
Place before us the lives of the great men in every period of 
time, in every nation of the earth, and we will have before us 
the history of the world, for that which was thought and 
achieved by all the people is refiected in the lives of these men. 

It is character that counts with the nation as with the indi- 
vidual, and the character of the nation is the character of its 
people.. It is not the bustling cities, nor the beautiful buildings, 
nor the humming factories, nor the mighty commerce of a nation 
that makes it great. If it be great, it is because its men are 
strong and clean and brave, and because its women are pure 
and high-minded and consecrated to God, to home, and country. 
It is because these men and women have character. We should 
be careful at all times and places to pay honor to character. 

The 57 years, from September, 1853, to November 1910, in 
which Mr. Clay lived marks the most momentous period in the 
life of onr State, in the life of our Republic, and of the world. 
Is it any wonder that an earnest and impressionable life lived 
during that period took on a strong and rugged character and 
received a coloring and was given an impetus onward and up- 
ward that neither trials and temptations, nor ambition, nor 
failure, nor success could alter, change, or impede? 

As a child Mr. Clay saw this Nation baptized in fire and 
blood; he saw the titantie struggle between the brothers of the 
North and the South, and he witnessed the unutterable woe and 
the unspeakable misery of four years of cruel and bloody war. 

As a boy he saw and felt the shame and outrage committed 
upon and the suffering and want of his own prond people as 
they heroically passed through the horrible days of reconstruc- 
tion. Is it any wonder that the things he then saw should re- 
sult in making for the downtrodden and oppressed, so long as 
he lived, a haven of refuge and protection in his big and sym- 
pathetic heart? 

As a struggling youth he saw the waste places in Georgia and 
the South again blossom and glow with animated and enthu- 
siastic life. He saw the swords beaten into plowshares and 
plenty once more spring from the land. He saw determination 
conquer oppression and hope succeed despair. He saw the 
clouds lift from his people and the sunshine of peace and pros- 
perity once more engulf them in its warm embrace. Finally, he 
lived to see his own beloved Southland no more a prostrate 
giant, but now erect, its shackles gone, resplendent in its old 
and with an added glory. He saw it in possession of more 
wealth than all the Nation had before the darkness of the six- 
ties came, and he saw it proud and conscious of its own achieve- 
ments and rejoicing in its noble citizenship, once more become 
a strong and honored part of a great Nation united and har- 
monious in all its parts. Is it any wonder that, seeing all these 
things, his heart should glow with a cheerful optimism or that 
he should believe that with the Nation as with the individual 
each is the architect of his own fortune, and that each has 
within him the power of success if only he will use it? 

As boy and as man he saw the greatest progress in all the 
arts of civilization that any 57 years in all the history of the 
world has ever recorded. He saw the hand of man stretch 
out and subdue all the elements of nature to his will—the 
earth, the air, the heavens, and the waters all made to serve 
mankind. He saw spoken speech flash across unlimited space 
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in the twinkling of an eye, the nations of the earth in daily and 
hourly communication the one with the other, a luxury and 
speed of transportation on land and water that had been un- 
known, the rivers and the lightning harnessed and their power 
given to man. He saw the surface of the earth give forth an 
increase as never before, and unknown and untold riches 
brought up from the bowels of the earth. He saw a prosperity 
such as the world had never tasted, and an accumulation of 
wealth of which avarice had never dreamed. But more than 
these things he saw such an advance in knowledge that the 
teachers of to-day become the pupils of to-morrow. He saw 
schools and colleges multiply in increasing numbers, and igno- 
rance derided and education exalted. He saw church edifices 
grow in numbers, in beauty, and in size, and religion gloriously 
expand and extend its beneficent influence. He saw industry 
rewarded and honored, and charity a virtue and a fact, and he 
saw the nations of the earth conspiring to abolish war and 
make a world of peace. Is it any wonder that seeing these 
things and more like unto them he should believe in the great- 
ness, the glory, and the merey of the Almighty God, and should 
carry with him to the end a sublime faith in the Redeemer of 
the world? 

Mr. Clay began life upon a farm and was early schooled to 
labor and to save. He felt some of the touches of adversity 
and knew what it was to strive and then to fail, to seek and 
not to find. There was for him no royal road to success, but 
the success he won came as all real success must come, as the 
result of daily toil and unceasing application. He won success 
because he had the ambition to want it and the courage to try 
for it. He won because he deserved to win. Following an 
education that was liberal for his surroundings, he entered upon 
his chosen profession of the law and at once achieved therein 
an enviable reputation as a strong and successful advocate. 
His clients became numerous and covering, as they did, an ex- 
tensive territory, his fame as a lawyer became more than local, 
and soon he had a large acquaintance and an ample income. 
The zeal and fidelity with which he prosecuted every right com- 
mitted to his charge laid the foundation, not only for his entry 
into the political arena, but for the wonderful success that he 
therein achieved. 

As a legislator with the great body of the people for his 
client, he was as zealous and faithful in the prosecution and 
protection of their rights as he had been for his individual 
client. He brought into public life the same painstaking care, 
the same deep concern, the same steady application that had 
characterized the conduct of his law office. He served in both 
branches of our State legislature and in each house was made 
its presiding officer. As speaker of the house and as president 
of the senate his name became known throughout the State and 
always with honor and credit to him. He was in much demand 
as a campaign speaker and during the only struggle of Georgia 
Democracy that occurred during his manhood, he was called to 
the chairmanship of the State committee and placed in charge 
of the Democratic forces. So clean and upright were his meth- 
ods and so boldly and fearlessly did he perform his duties in 
this position that he lived to see those whom he then opposed 
become his staunch and steadfast friends. 

Looking back upon his professional and legislative career and 
his work as chairman of the State committee and seeing the 
confidence that he everywhere inspired, it is not surprising that 
in October, 1896, he was elected to the Senate of the United 
States. And neither is it surprising to those who followed his 
career in the Senate and who noted the ever-growing love and 
esteem of the people of Georgia for him to know that in 1902 
and again in 1908 he was unanimously reelected a Senator of 
the United States. Three times he was called by his people to 
serve them in this the highest station in which they could place 
him. This is a record that but few Georgians have made and 
one that stamps him who makes it as a man of strong and 
unusual parts. But for his untimely death, if we may judge the 
future by the past, there would have been no cessation of his 
public service so long as he was willing to serve. 

In 1853, the year of Senator Clay's birth, the State of Georgia 
was represented in the Senate of the United States by the gifted 
and magnetic Robert Toombs and the wise and learned William 
©. Dawson. From that year and until the time of the death of 
Senator Clay, but 12 other Georgians, 3 Senator Clay 
himself, were called to that lofty station. e list is made up 
of Senators Alfred Iverson, Joshua Hill, H. V. M. Miller, 
Thomas M. Norwood, John B. Gordon, Benjamin H. Hill, Joseph 
E. Brown, Pope Barrow, Alfred H. Colquitt, Patrick Walsh, 
Avaeustus O. Bacon and Alexander Stephens Clay. These were 
the Georgia Senators during the lifetime of Senator Clay and 
an honor roll they make. The most of them have long since 
been called to their reward, but living or dead a large part of 


the history of Georgia and of the United States is written in 
their lives. The mention of their names recalls a wealth of in- 
teresting and historical events and awakens within us a just 
pride in our State. Mankind has known no richer eloquence, no 
purer patriotism, no wiser statesmanship and no riper wisdom 
than is found in their lives. In all the list not one unworthy 
name appears and not the least worthy is the name that last 
appears. 

With his environment during the plastic period of his youth 
to mold and shape his character, with his inherent love of 
truth and justice, and with the inspiration of the lives of his 
predecessors—the lives that he saw and knew—Senator Clay 
could not have been an unworthy Senator even though he had 
tried to be. 

The day that he was first elected a Senator he is reputed 
to have told the Georgia Legislature that he expected to burn 
the midnight oil to make himself competent and worthy to fill 
the great office to which he had been called: Some of the 
thoughtless were disposed to be critical of this statement and 
to construe it as an admission of unpreparedness for the office. 
It may have been such an admission, for he was a modest man, 
but it was an assurance of entire fitness for the duties he was 
about to assume, for it revealed the fact that he believed the 
office he was about to enter—as every public office—was but 
a place to serve, an opportunity to render service, and not 
simply an honor to be enjoyed by him who holds it. It showed 
a resolution upon his part to consecrate himself to the faithful 
performance of the duties of the office. The promise that day 
made he truly kept, for he burned the midnight oil until he 
mastered all the intricacies of national legislation, and he con- 
tinued to burn it so long as he served. He established in the 
Senate a reputation for hard and conselentious work that was 
the admiration of all with whom he served, and so faithful 
and persistent was he in this work, even after dread disease 
had fastened itself upon him, that many have testified their 
belief that he died a martyr to duty—died because he would 
not abandon duty and take the rest he needed. 

Senator Clay did not believe that all the social, moral, finan- 
cial, and political ills of the people could be remedied by stat- 
utes. He did not believe that the road to happiness, peace, 
and riches lies through legislation alone, nor did he sympathize 
with those who were ever ready to pile law upon law as a 
remedy for everything and as a means to every end. He not 
only knew the constitutional limitations upon the power of our 
Government, but he recognized the limitations in general upon 
the power of every government. He knew that there were 
Divine laws and natural laws far more powerful and far more 
certain of enforcement than any mere man-made laws, that 
would from time to time solve many of the problems of the 
people and would control many things that human laws can 
never reach. 

Oftentimes Senator Clay went among the people during his 
vacation. periods and, discarding any learned talk about inter-, 
national arbitration, currency and tariff reform, labor and 
capital, State rights, the masses and the classes, he told the 
people, in simple language, to be honest in their thinking as in 
their acting, to be fair, to be frugal, to be industrious, to be 
God fearing and loving, to seek education for their children, 
to strive for the right, and to be patriotic, and that as they 
would be blessed by so doing, so would their country be. In 
homely, earnest fashion he preached these truths as promising 
more of happiness and more of prosperity than any laws he 
could cause to be enacted. 

Senator Clay has not to his credit a long list of laws enacted 
upon his individual insistence. Many statutes now upon the 
books, however, bear the impress of his mind and labor, for 
as he was always diligent and at his post, there were but 
few laws enacted during his service that he did not either con- 
tribute to their passage or to the effort to defeat them. He 
believed in increasing the facilities of the people for living and 
doing business in every possible way consistent with good gov- 
ernment, and he contributed much to the improvement of our 
rivers and harbors, to the building of post offices and other 
governmental buildings, to increased and better postal facili- 
ties, to the improvement of governmental service, to the facili- 
tation of court procedure, and in many other ways that resulted 
in substantial and practical good to the people whom he ever 
tried to serve. His energies, however, were by no means con- 
fined to practical legislation, for he took a deep interest in all 
general legislation and in all matters of governmental policy. 
He became a profound student of many of the Nation’s problems, 
and his illuminating speeches thereon will long be preserved 
and read. He analyzed the sugar tariff and the business 
of manufacturing and distributing the sugar of the world as it _ 
never before had been done. His speech on a proposed ship 
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subsidy bill will long be considered a most valuable contribu- 
tion to that subject. His long and arduous work on the postal 
commission was a monument to his energy and in the conclu- 
sions reached a credit to his brain. He gave much time and 
expended much energy upon the greatest of all governmental 
questions, those of taxation and appropriation, and was an 
authority upon each of them. He was thrown into close and 
intimate relations with some of the keenest and brightest 
intellects of our country and daily conferred with those whom 
the people justly call their statesmen. In all these relations 
he bore himself with honor and distinction and reflected credit 
upon his State. He lived in the white light of publicity for 
many years, and so well did he live that when he died the 
entire Nation mourned his death. In the Senate and in the 
House his death came as a great blow, and the grief that was 
felt can not be portrayed in words. His cheerful optimism, his 
open candid manner, his quick and active mind, his ready 
sympathy, his freedom from affectation and hypocrisy, and his 
zeal and enthusiasm had endeared him to all, and sincere and 
heartfelt was the sorrow when his death became known. In 
the enlogies to his memory that later followed, Senator TILLMAN, 
then broken in health and strength, but when strong of body 
a veritable pillar of fiery and commanding intellect, declared 
that he loved him, and that good men are plentiful in this 
country, but not so good as Clay.” 

Senator BAILEY, one of the greatest intellectual forces of his 
day, declared that he never knew and never loved “a truer or a 
nobler man than the late Senator Clay.” He also said that 
Senator Clay was a great man in the best sense of that term, 
because not one amongst us here erred so seldom as did that 
splendid man.” Senator Lopere, the erudite scholar of the 
Senate, called him a “lovable man,” and spoke of him as the 
friend he had lost. He said “ he was a high-minded, honorable 
man, a faithful public servant, an honor alike to the State which 
sent him and to the Senate of the United States.” Senator 
Bacon, Georgia’s senior Senator, then and now and ever a tower 
of strength to the Senate and the country, and a colleague 
throughout the service of Senator Clay, declared that he loved 
him “as Jonathan loved David,” and that in all his long expe- 
rience as legislator he had “ never known a legislator who com- 
bined in a higher degree all at the same time the excellence of 
industry, fidelity, and capacity in the work of legislation.” 
These and similar expressions from others with whom he served 
that I could quote did time permit, but attest the high place 
both as man and as Senator that he builded for himself among 
his colleagues in our highest legislative body. They also attest 
the fact that we of Georgia are not the only ones who trusted 
and believed in him, nor the only ones who loved and admired 
him. He was Georgia’s son, but Georgia gave him to the 
Nation. His name and his fame spread throughout the land, 
2 when Georgia mourned his death the Nation joined in her 
grief. 

He was born in this good county of Cobb, and no truer, nobler 
son has the county ever claimed, nor has she had one who 
brought to her more of honor and more of a just and proper 
pride. It was here that his first ambition was formed; here 
that there first came to him the inspiration to be of service to 
mankind—the ambition to be a leader among men. It was here 
that he received his first encouragement and support, and here 
that he enjoyed and shared all the honors that he achieved. It 
is here, too, amid the beloved scenes of a lifetime, among the 
friends of his boyhood and his manhood, and beneath the shade 
of the trees that grew with his growth—here in the bosom of 
his earthly home—that he now sleeps his last sleep, and fitting 
and proper it is that here should be erected the monument to 
mark the life he lived and to commemorate the yirtues in which 
he excelled. 

In unveiling this monument to him, we do no idle and vain- 
glorious thing. We seek not to gratify him who is beyond our 
praise, but to gratify ourselves by paying honor where honor 
Is due. We seek to stimulate virtue by preserving the memory 
of a life that exemplified it and to build character by showing 
what it can achieve. We seek the performance of duty by show- 
ing its reward, and to teach sobriety, frugality, and industry 
by pointing to the success of the life that practiced these vir- 
tues. We seek the honor and glory of Georgia by showing that 
the people are not ungrateful to those who truly serve them, and 
we seek to develop the latent powers of all struggling Georgia 
boys by showing them a life that struggled and won. 

As the years pile the one upon the other in the ceaseless roll 
of time men come and go, and life is made up of many changing 
and shifting scenes. ‘These scenes run from gay to grave, from 
‘jest to tragedy, from splendor to want, and from power to 
weakness. Ambition lives riotously to-day only to fall to- 
‘morrow. Honors come thick and fast soon to be taken away, 


and the lavishness of wealth is followed by the sting of poverty. 
But among all these many changes there are certain things that 
stand fixed and immutable, and among them are the almighty 
truth of God and the eternal principles of right and wrong. 
Some men with wisdom from on high know and reverence the 
truth and dare to do the right. Senator Clay was one of these, 
and because he was we are here to-day unveiling a monument 
to his memory. We honor him not because he was a Senator, 
but because he was a faithful and honorable Senator; not be- 
cause he won success, but because he deserved to win it; not 
because he held high station, but because his pure life, his 
patriotic purpose, and his splendid ability fitted him for high 
station. A noble Christian gentleman, a pure-minded patriot, 
a ripe statesman, Alexander Stephens Clay served Georgia 
nobly and well, and Georgia will not soon forget him. 


Andrew Johnson on the Veto Power. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD E. CONNELL, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In tue HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 14, 1912. 


Mr. CONNELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I rise for the purpose of asking unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD so as to include 
what I believe will be of pointed as well as illuminating in- 
terest at this time. This House, sent here to pass legislation 
for the relief of the people from unnecessary tax burdens, has 
met the public demand by passing two tariff bills, both of which 
have been vetoed by the President, and both of which have 
been promptly passed over the President’s yeto by this the 
popular branch of the National Government. 

Mr. Speaker, on August 2—note the month, if not the exact 
date—in 1848, Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, then a Member 
of this House, addressed himself to the subject of the veto 
power. In the light of that famous men’s experience. his con- 
nection with and use of the veto power, an opportunity of which 
he could not well have dreamed in 1848, I have deemed it of 
interest to print his speech on that occasion in the Recorp of 
this week in this House. Refraining from any comment upon 
the speech of Mr. Johnson, afterwards President of the United 
States in troubled times, I herewith present the speech as it is 
found in pamphlet form in the Congressional Library in Wash- 
ington. 

The speech is as follows: 

FROM A SPEECH OF ANDREW JOHNSON, IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, AUGUST 2, 1848. 

For the last two or three days, and I may say weeks, the 
more immediate subjects of discussion have been twofold; the 
first was the veto power, and the next was the origin, progress, 
and consequences of the War with Mexico. To these two ques- 
tions, then, I shall now principally confine myself. And, first,-in 
relation to the veto power. I confess I feel great diffidence in 
approaching a subject of so much importance, for at one period 
of my life I entertained some doubts as to the exercise of the 
veto power myself; but from the best investigation I have be- 
come thoroughly satisfied as to the propriety of the creation 
and establishment of this power by the Constitution. 

In the discussion of the veto power and tracing it from the 
origin to the present time, I may be charged with something of 
ultraism, for, upon more thorough examination, I find it to be 
of plebeian origin. Where did the veto power originate? It 
was established to enable the people to resist and repel en- 
ecroachments on their rights. The veto power had its origin in 
old Rome 3507 A. M., and before Christ 497, and from the build- 
ing of the city of Rome 255; which would make, since its origin, 
2,345 years. These dates will show that the people of Rome had 
been submitting to gradual encroachments 255 years, until 
further submission was insupportable. At this period of time 
the levies and laws of the Roman senate were so enormous and 
oppressive that the people were compelled to resort to some 
means to resist their further encroachment. The people en 
masse retired to a mountain 3 miles distant from Rome, since 
called Monsacer, and were there addressed by Junius Lucius 
and Sicinius Bellerus, with masculine eloquence, which is always 
the child of nature, which induced the people to compel the 
Roman senate to yield the power to them to establish 5 tribunes 
from among themselves, which, in process of time, were in- 
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creased to 10, who should be clothed with the veto power. 
‘These tribunes were placed at the senate door, and all laws 
passed by the Roman senate were presented to them for ‘their 


approval or rejection. If they approved a law it was signed 
with the letter T; but if not approved, they used the word 
This is the origin of the 
veto power, and so long as it was exercised by the tribunes or 
officers immediately responsible to the people for their election | 
or appointment, the end that the people designed was success- 
fully accomplished; that is, resistance to encroachments on 
And so long as this power was preserved in its 
original purity and simplicity, it was exercised to the advunce- 


“veto,” which signifies “I forbid.” 


their rights. 


ment of the people's rights and interests. 

Augustus, 706 years from the building of the city of Rome, 
or 451 years after the establishment of the veto power by the 
people, so managed as to have the power in practice conferred 
upon himself; and here is the first union of the veto power 
and royalty. The tribunes were still elected and existed 
nominally, but in fact they exercised no tribunitian power. The 
tribunes, in fact, continued to exist until the reign of Constan- 
tine, which was 933 years from the building of the city, or 678 
years from the creation of the veto, when the office of tribune 
was completely merged in royalty and abolished. 

We may now pass on from this period of time to the exercise 
of the veto power in modern Europe, and from the days of 
Augustus we will see that the exercise of this power has 
passed to the opposite end of the line—that is, from the people 
to the Crown. In England, by resolution of Parliament, this 
power was conferred upon the King, and has not been exercised 
by him since 1692, which makes 156 years; and from this an 
argument is drawn to prove that even the King of England is 
afraid to exercise the veto power, and therefore it is dangerous 
and should never beexercised in a democracy or a republic. The 
King of England is not immediately responsible to the people 
for the exercise of this power, or responsible to them for the 
position he holds. He ascends the throne in the course of 
hereditary succession, and when the power is exercised by him 
in most instances it is to resist popular will instead of carrying 
it out; hence the great fear of exercising the veto power in 
England, lest the popular will should become so strong that it 
Will overturn the ‘throne; and consequently he resorts to the 
liberal bestowment of immense patronage at his disposal to 
defeat those measures on their passage which would require 
the exercise of the veto power as necessary to protect the other 
prerogatives of the Crown. The same power was also vested 
with the King of Norway; and in this instance it was exercised 
twice to sustain the family on the throne, until at last popular 
will became so strong that it resulted in his overthrow. I 
might go into detail or more at length in the cases enumerated, 
and even refer to others, but time will not permit. 

I will now pass to a period of time when this power returns 
to its original souree—the people. The patriots and sages of 
the Revolution, after effecting our separation from Great 
Britain, who were perfectly familiar with the veto power, as 
it existed in the colonies and Great Britain, were called upon 
to ferm a constitution, and in that Constitution we find the veto 
power established and to be exercised by the people. This 
Constitution was submitted te the States, and after mature and 
deliberate consideration by them, it was adopted. On the 30th 
of April, 1789, George Washington, the Father of his Country, 
delegate to and president of the convention that made ‘the 
Constitution, was inaugurated President of the United States; 
and for the first time under the Constitution the veto power 
was exercised—or according to our opponents of this day the 
“one man” or “ despotic power,“ and that, too, upon the ground 
of convenience and economy; and the second time upon con- 
stitutional grounds. And in this connection, although Mr. 
Jefferson never exercised the power while President himself, 
we can adduce proof which shows that he approved of the in- 
corporation of the power into our Constitution, and its exer- 
cise afterwards. In his letter, written when he was in Paris, 
to Mr. Madison, dated December 20, 1787, he takes decided 
ground in favor of the veto. In his opinion, as written out 
whilst Secretary of State under Gen. Washington's administra- 
tion, he urged its exercise upon the ground that its omission 
might be construed into a nonuser or an official negligence. We 
find then that these two men, whose patriotism and purity of 
purpose no mortal man can doubt, were in favor of the veto 
power as established in the Constitution. James Madison, the 
third Republican President, and as he is called by some the 
great apostle of American liberty,” who was a member of the 
convention that framed the great charter of American liberty, 
and afterwards President of the United ‘States, and that, too, 
while all was fresh and green in his memory of the oppressions 
and outrages that had been committed by the British Govern- 


faithful servant.” 


ment, under every pretense whatever during his eight years’ 
‘administration, used this power six times. Next we come to 
Mr. Monroe, and during his administration, it will be remem- 
bered that it was called the era of good will and conciliation 
of all parties,” who, it may be said, came into power almost 
without opposition, and under whose administration parties 
were almost merged, a man that no one will charge with possess- 
ing the first element of the tyrant or the despot and of whom it 
might be said that he was the war-hating and peace-loying man. 
He ventured to exercise this power once. 

We then pass over Mr. J. Q. Adams's administration to that 
of Andrew Jackson, and, notwithstanding he has been denounced 
as arbitrary and tyrannical, that his will was iron and his 
nerves were steel, even he, in the exercise of this power, always 


exercised it in defense of the people's interests and in resisting 


encroachments on their rights. By this man it was exercised 
nine times and the people said, Well done, thou good and 
We will pass by the administration of Mr. 
Van Buren to that of John Tyler, called by some, but not by 
me, in derision, the “Accidency President,” who exercised this 
power four times, and under his administration is the only 
instance when a law was passed over a veto by two-thirds of 


‘the two Houses of Congress since the origin of the Government, 


and that an unimportant law. Next comes Mr. Polk’s adminis- 
tration, and since he came into power it has been exercised three 
times. ‘Thus, it will be seen that from the origin of the Goy- 
ernment to the present time this power has been exercised 
twenty-five times. The whole number of laws passed from the 
organization of Government and approved is about 7,000, which 
would make 1 veto to every 280, a very smal proportion, and, 
T think, I may appeal with confidence to all those who ure 
conversant with legislation here, whether it would have been 
better for the people and the country if 5,000 out of 7,000 had 
been vetoed. I have been thus particular in giving the origin 
and exercise of the veto power to prove that whenever it has 
been exercised in compliance with the popular will, by a tribune 
or a President, or by any other name whatever you may think 
proper to call him, so that he is immediately responsible to the 
people, it operates well. And to show further that whenever 
this power ‘is retained in the hands of the people, men entertain- 
ing certain principles, without any regard to their party name, 
make war upon this power when at this end of the line; but 
whenever it is transferred to the other end and placed in the 
hands of irresponsible persons they become its defenders and 
its advocates. And this brings me directly to one of the issues 
between the parties in this Government. By an examination 
of the Constitution we find the veto power lodged in another 
department of the Government as well as with the Executive; 
and that department is irresponsible to the people. I mean 
that the judiciary, who are appointed to office during life or, 
tantamount thereto, during good behavior, exercise the veto 
power absolutely. They are men and subject to all the preju- 
dices and influences of other men, and, according to their con- 
struction of the Constitution, they can veto every act of Congress 
after its approval by the President, and that veto is final. 


Economy and Efficiency in the Publie Service—The Pension 
Agencies Must be Abolished. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 14, 1912. 

Mr. BORLAND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The appropriation bill for the payment of 
pensions passed by the House ‘at the present session was so 
drafted ns to embody a reform which has been under contem- 
plation for some time. The reform is to abolish the 17 pension 
agencies outside the city of Washington, and te provide for 
the payment of pensions to the old soldiers with less delay 
and less expense than heretofore. 

The abolition of the pension agencies will eliminate 17 
fat political jobs paying $4,000 a year each. These jobs are 
regarded as the private perquisite of certain powerful poli- 
ticians in the States in which the pension agencies are located. 
A plan to abolish the pension agencies and to consolidate the 
payment of pensions at Washington was contained in the 
appropriation bills for the years 1908, 1909, 1910, and 1911. 
These bills were passed by a Republican majority in the Six- 
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tieth and Sixty-first Congresses, The plan has also been em- 
bodied in the present appropriation bill passed by the Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives in the Sixty-second Congress. 
In each instance the pension agencies were restored by the 
body at the other end of this Capitol. Our Republican brethren 
of the Sixtieth and Sixty-first Congresses yielded to the superior 
wisdom of the other branch of Congress and allowed the 
pension agencies to remain with all the delay and expense 
incident thereto. This time your conference committee, repre- 
senting a Democratic House, has refused to yield, and we bring 
you back a report of disagreement between the conferees ap- 
pointed on the part of the House and Senate. Agreement has 
been reached upon all of the Senate amendments embodied in 
the pending bill except the one providing for the continuance of 
the pension agencies. We feel bound, as a matter of principle, 
not to yield upon that point, although we are willing to meet 
any fair proposal as to the time and details of the abolishment. 

In order to get the matter clearly before you I will describe 
the present method of payment of pensions. All of the records 
relating to the allowance of a pension are kept in the Pension 
Department in the city of Washington. The actual payment of 
the pension, however, is made through the pension agent having 
charge of the district in which the pensioner lives: There are 
18 pension agencies, to wit: 

Gon H.; Chicago, Ill.; Des Moines, Iowa; 

Milwaukee, Wis. ; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indiana lis, Ind.; Knoxville, Tenn. ; 

uisvill ~ „ N. X.; Phila 1 Pa.; Topeka, Kans. ; 

Augusta, Me.; Boston, Mass.; Columbus, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; San 
Francisco, Cal.; and Washington, D. C. 

These agencies are divided into three groups of six agencies 
each. The first group makes its payments on July 4, October 4, 
January 4, and April 4 of each year. The second group makes 
its payments on August 4, November 4, February 4, and May 4. 
The third group makes its payments on September 4, December 
4, March 4, and June 4. The pensioners paid through these 
agencies are largely the Civil War pensioners. The naval pen- 
sions are paid from Washington over almost the entire southern 
part of the United States, and from Chicago over nearly the 
entire northern part of the United States. My recollection now 
is that Mexican War, War of 1812, Revolutionary War, and 
special pensions are all paid from Washington. 

When a pension is allowed by the Pension Department at 
Washington or by a special act of Congress, a copy of the pen- 
sion certificate is recorded in the Pension Department at Wash- 
ington, together with all the papers on file relating to the case. 
It then becomes necessary to transmit a copy of the pension 
certificate to the pension agent in the district where the pen- 
sioner lives. At the pension agency another set of records must 
be kept. When a pension falls due each quarter the pension 
voucher is prepared in Washington and transmitted to the agent 
of the district, and he in turn sends the pension voucher to the 
individual pensioner to be executed and returned to the office 
of the pension agent. The clerical force of the pension agent's 
office examines this voucher to see if it is correct, and then sends 
to the pensioner his check. The checks are printed and pre- 
pared im Washington, even the amount being printed on the face 
of the check. The name of the pensioner is inserted by the 
clerks in the pension agent’s office, and the check is supposed 
to be signed by the pension agent. It is in fact signed by the 
chief clerk under a power of attorney. The check is then sent 
to the pensioner. All of this involves from 2 to 15 days’ delay. 
It also involves considerable expense for printing, stationery, 
records, correspondence, and clerk hire. 

I will now contrast this with the system proposed by the 
present appropriation bill. The bill contains provision for the 
payment of pensions by means of a voucher check without the 
preliminary execution of a voucher. This saves to the old sol- 
dier the annoyance of executing a voucher and the expense of 
the notary’s fee. The voucher-check system is now in use by all 
private business concerns that have large payments to make. 
The United States Government is notoriously slow in adopting 
modern business methods. Some time ago the Commissioner 
of Pensions was requested by the Appropriations Committee to 
recommend a plan for the use of the voucher check, and he 
recommended this year a form of check which he stated would 
be suitable and safe in all ordinary cases. An exception was 
made in those cases where the pension was net paid directly 
to the pensioner, but to some insfitute, guardian, or other person 
for the benefit of an incompetent pensioner. In these few cases the 
formal voucher is still authorized to be used. In all other cases 
a very simple voucher check is to be used, which may be sent 
out promptly to the pensioner and which he can cash at the 
nearest bank or store, just as any other check. 

The appropriation bill as it passed this House provided that 
this system should go into effect the Ist of July, 1912; it also 
provided that the pension agencies should go out of existence 


at the same time, so that the checks might be sent direct from 
Washington. This House passed the appropriation bill for the 
payment of pensions on the 2d day of February, 1912, so that 
had it been promptly acted upon by the other branch composing 
the American Congress the change could readily have been 
made at the time provided for in the House bill. However, so 
long a delay occurred at the other end of the Capitol that the 
Ist day of July passed without a pension appropriation bill being 
enacted. One of the Senate amendments, therefore. provided 
that the voucher-check system should go into force as rapidly 
as possible and should be completely installed by the 31st of 
December, 1912. The House conferees readily agreed to this 
amendment, because it appeared that the checks and vouchers 
had, in many cases, been printed and partially distributed to the 
various pension agencies for the payments due July 4, August 4, 
and September 4. It is the contention of the conferees on the 
part of the House that the abolition of the pension agencies 
should be coincident with the institution of the youcher-check 
system. > 

As fast as the voucher-check system is put into operation in 
a certain section of the country the pension agency in that 
section should be withdrawn. All agencies outside the city of 
Washington would cease to exist by December 31, the date 
when the voucher-check system would go into force all over the 
country. It will be seen that there is very little necessity or 
excuse for the continuance of the pension agencies after the 
voucher-check system is fully installed, for most of the work 
now done by the clerks in the various pension agencies is the 
filing in of the vouchers and the examination of vouchers 
which come back from the pensioners, the remailing of them 
to the pensioners to correct errors, and the mailing of the 
check. As there is nothing remaining to be done except the 
mailing of checks to the pensioners according to the list of ad- 
dresses on file in the Pension Department, there is much less 
need now than there was before for the continuation of the 
separate pension agencies. If the House of Representatives of 
the Sixtieth and Sixty-first Congresses thought the pension 
agencies unnecessary and burdensome, that condition is much 
clearer at the present time. 

It is plain to my mind that the principal motive for the con- 
tinuance of the pension agencies is the protection of 17 fat 
political jobs. Economy is a splendid thing to discuss theo- 


retically, but in practice we find how painful it is to amputate. 


anybody from the Government service. A position may be 
useless, it may be an extravagant waste of the taxpayers’ 
money, it may even be burdensome and detrimental to the 
public service, and yet it will find defenders who will advance 
the most remarkable reasons, founded upon high moral grounds, 
for the continuance of the abuse. The abolishment of these 
agencies has been recommended by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and by various Commissioners of Pensions for several 
years past. House Document No. 352, Sixtieth Congress, first 
session, is a report by the then Secretary of the Interior, Hon. 
James R. Garfield, submitted to Congress December 13, 1907, 
recommending the abolishment of the pension agencies and. 
giving in detail his reasons therefor. 

On January 17, 1907, Mr. Warner, Commissioner of Pensions, 
in testifying Before the Committee on Appropriations, said: 

There are 18 mts, at $4,000 * 
the United States and — — res er eee eee iota ie 
them. You do not have to tell a Member of Congress what that means. 

On January 27, 1908, Commissioner Warner again said: 


As far as I am personally concerned it would be better for me if 
the pensicn agencies should remain just as they are, as their consoli- 
dation would make me additional responsibility and labor, but looking 
at it from a business point of view and as if it were my own business, 
I would consolidate them instantly, or as soon as it could be done. It 
would be more economical for the Government, and it would work 
better than to have these agencies scattered all over the country. 
The work would go smoother, mistakes could be corrected more quickly, 
information obtained at once, and the record kept in better shape. 


On January 7, 1909, Commissioner Warner again testified 
before the Committee on Appropriations, as follows: 

Mr. Kerrer. On page 5 is the item for the salaries of 18 agents for 
the payment of pensions, at $4,000 each, $72,000. That would be the 
same as before? 

Mr. Warner. Yes; I wish you would knock them down to 9. 

Mr. Bowers. I think it ought to be done. 

Mr. Warxer. You would do it in a moment if it was your own busi- 
ness. You take New Hampshire, Maine, and Massachusetts—three 
little agencies up there that would not make a vest pocketful, hardly. 

On January 29, 1909, Acting Commissioner Davenport. writ- 
ing to the Marion Branch of the National Soldiers’ Home. gives 
the following reason why the old soldiers are interested in 
having the agencies consolidated : 


As you know, all the evidence in a pension case is on file here In 
this bureau. The application, all evidence, reports from the War De- 


mging a mureau then has a complete rec- 
ord relative to every pensioner, with the one exception as to the fact 
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of perment of the pension. It must in each instance, before it can 
reply to an inquiry from any source as to the pensioner's last post- 
office address and date of last payment, secure a report from the 
pension agent on whose roll the pensloner's name is inscribed. If the 
parent of pensions was made by the bureau the files here in the 
purean would show a complete history of each case. The pensioner 
may change his address every quarter for 20 1 vet the bureau 
has no information relative to such change, and as a matter of fact 
has no information as to whether the pensiones was ever paid upon 
the certificate issued in his case, without first obtaining a report from 
the poan agent. A certificate issued in the case of an inmate of the 
Marion Branch must first be mailed to the pension agent at Indian- 
apolis. ‘There it must be again entered upon the records of that 
agency and a voucher prepared and transmitted to the treasurer of the 
home. If pensions were paid by the bureau the certificate, instead of 
being mailed to the nsion agent at Indianapolis, would be mailed 
directly to the treasurer of the home, accompanied by voucher for the 
amount of pension due. Ail new certificates issued by the bureau 
would therefore reach the pensioners more promptly than is now the 
ease, because they would be sent directly to the pensioner rather than 
through the pension agent. All pension vouchers and all pension 
checks are printed here in Washington, and forwarded through the 
mails to each pension agent. You will see that in printing the vouchers 
und checks in much larger quantities a great saving would be effected 
in the cost of printing and much time saved in the distribution if the 
pensions were all paid by one agency. 

On February 5, 1910, Commissioner Davenport, in testifying 
before the Committee on Appropriations, said: 

Mr. Kerrer. If you care to state, will you please say whether you 
think it would be advisable to pay all of these pensions at one agency 
from Washington? 

Mr. Davenport. I think it would be in the interest of economy. 

Mr. Kerrer. Have you made any calculations as to what would be the 
approximate saving of money if they were all paid from one agency? 

r. Davenport. I have not the figures before me, but I think we 
would save about $200,000, 


When the present appropriation bill was in consideration by 
the Committee on Appropriations, on December 9, 1911, Commis- 
sioner Davenport again testified before the committee as fol- 


lows: 

If payments should be made by one agency or officer and pension 
8 should be abolished it is probable, after the ao became fully 
perfected, the amount required for clerk hire would not exceed $275,000 
per annum. Then there would be a saving of $68,000 a year in salaries 
of pension agents. There would be a saving in envelopes and vouchers 
of 215,000 per year, The Post Office Department would be saved the 
expense of transporting and handling some 4,000,000 pieces of mail 


each year. 
Ar Bontraxp. As I understand it, Mr. Commissioner, in case these 
ncies were consolidated into one, it would still be necessary to pro- 
vide for at least one agency, and, even though located here in Wash- 
ington, payments would not be made by the use of the machinery of 


° 
Von. DAVENPORT. No; it would be 1 agency instead of 18. It would 
be the same form of government. Of course, if it was made one dis- 
bursing office that would be a different proposition. 

At another part of the same hearing Mr. Davenport testified 
as follows: 

Mr. BARTLETT. There is no nconvenlence to the pensioner or the 
Government in that method? 

Mr. Davenport. Oh, no; let me illustrate it. I just got a report 
from San Francisco, and it took the agent there 15 days to make his 

ayments, and some man did not get his pension check for 15 days. 

11 it had been paid from Washington that check would have been 
mailed on the morning of pay day and the 88 would have re- 
ceived it within 5 days, showing that under this plan, if it works out 
all right. we can make the payments even on the western coast more 
quickly than the agent at San Francisco can now make them. f 

Mr. Bartierr. So the experience you have had is that it would be 
more convenient for the ioner in the way of promptly getting his 
pension than by distributing it among agents? 

Mr. Davenport. You are just right, Judge. . 

Mr. BARTLETT. It would not only be a benefit to the service, but a 
matter of convenience and benefit to the pensioner? 

Mr. Davenvort. There is just one objection. It puts 18 men out of 
office, that is all. In case it should be brought about, 18 as fine men 
as ever lived in the country, our pension agents, and, of course, they 
would not like to lose their positions. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Eighteen men who will be out of jobs as agents? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes, sir. 

In a debate which occurred in the Senate on May 8, 1908, the 
abolishment of the pension agencies was very warmly resisted 
by Senator Curtis on two grounds: First, that the pension 
agencies were in some way a convenience to the old soldiers; 
and, second, that there was no real saving but, in fact, an in- 
crease of expense in consolidating all payments at Washington. 
The convenience to the old soldiers in the continued existence 
of the pension agencies is largely imaginary. It was said that 
the agent keeps his office open, so that the soldiers in the par- 
ticular locality can go in and consult him personally about 
their pensions. Of course, this is mere theory; for, as a prac- 
tical matter, not one soldier out of a hundred thousand ever 
goes Into the pension agency, and not one out of a thousand is 
within even street-car distance of one. It is true that the 
pension agent himself is usually a politician who is traveling 
on his old-soldier record; who claims to be exploiting the old 
soldiers as a class for the benefit of the Republican Party; 
who makes it his business to attend all gatherings of old sol- 
diers to make himself especially prominent therein, so as to 
convey the impression that he is the mysterious possessor of 
a large amount of political influence. My experience with old 


soldiers is that they are as much alive to their own interests 
as other men. This is shown by the fact that in the border 
States thousands of old soldiers are now yoting a very inde- 
pendent political ticket. The old soldiers can no longer be 
herded by pension agents. This fallacy about the convenience 
to the old soldiers could not be more thoroughly exploded than 
by a remark of Senator Warren, of Wyoming, during the de- 
bate mentioned. A number of Senators had been discoursing 
very eloquently upon the convenience to the old soldiers in hav- 
ing these agencies, and Senator WARREN said: 

I do not want to interrupt the flow of the Senator's remarks, but 
as this seems to be a move toward a final settlement of the question 
whether the 18 agencies shall be continued or not, I want to suggest 
that if they are to be continued there should be a redistribution, or 
that some should be added. Take the State that I, in part, have the 
honor to represent. The P i nde there are compell to get their 

enslon business through Francisco. Everything goes from Wash- 
ington directly through Wyoming to San Francisco, and from San 
Francisco it is twelve, thirtcen, or fourteen hundred miles back to Wyo- 
ming; and I think also the same applies 10 Montana and other States. 

Senator WARREN’ remark makes it clear that the pension 
agencies are not a help but, in many cases, a hindrance to the 
pensioner, and they could not be made a help to him even if 
one were located in every town in the United States. 

It was also contended by Senator Curtis and others that the 
consolidation of the agencies would increase rather than reduce 
the cost to the Government. It was claimed that inasmuch as 
these agencies are located in small towns, where the cost of 
living and the average of clerk hire is less than in Washington, 
it necessarily costs less to make the payments by such local 
agencies than through the Washington office. Senator Curtis 
stated that the average annual salary of the clerks in the pen- 
sion agencies outside of Washington is $977.99, while the aver- 
age annual salary paid clerks in the Pension Office in Wash- 
ington is $1,280.72. These figures are wrong and misleading. 
In the first place they leave out of consideration the fact that 
under the present existing system of pension agencies much of 
the clerical work is duplicated and much correspondence neces- 
sarily occurs between the agencies and Washington. It also 
leaves out of view the fact that there is a large annual appro- 
priation for the inspection of the agencies, that there must be 
printing and transportation of supplies for the agencies, and 
in some cases rent. It also fails to take note of the fact that 
each agency pays four times a year, and therefore for four 
periods of 30 days each the clerks in each agency are fairly 
busy. For four periods of about 60 days each the same clerks 
are comparatively idle, with no opportunity to use them in other 
branches of work in the interest of the pensioners. But even on 
the bare figures Senator Curtis's estimate is wholly wrong. We 
need not count the pension agent at $4,000, who is n mere 
political figurehead and who does absolutely no work in con- 
nection with the office, not even signing his name to the checks, 
Let us take the actual clerical force, beginning with one chief 
clerk at $2,500 and running down to the lowest grade. My col- 
league, Mr. BARTLETT, of Georgia, had placed in the RECORD a 
statement of the exact number of employees at each agency 
and the amount paid to each. This is found at page 30 of the 
hearings. From this it appears that in the pension agency at 
Knoxville, Tenn., which has been held up as one of the most 
economical and best-managed agencies in the country, there are 
20 employees whose total salary is $24,300, or an average of 
$1,215 per annum. In the agency at Topeka, Kans., which is 
the largest agency and which has also been vigorously defended 
as so economically managed as to justify its continuance, I find 
that there are 30 employees whose salaries average $1,230 per 
annum. It seems, therefore, that Senator Currtis’s figures are 
radically wrong. 

The Senator also makes the point that the removal of the 


‘agencies to Washington would greatly increase the amount of 


mail through the post office at Washington, and that such 
increase would cost the Government $10,500 a year. He has 
based his calculation solely upon the old voucher system, with 
its duplication of correspondence, and his estimate must. be cut 
in half if the voucher check system is installed. His estimate 
must further be reduced by the fact that the correspondence 
between the agencies and the Pension Department will no 
longer be necessary. This includes the transmission of all 
pension certificates, checks, and supplies, as well as general 
letters of instruction and information. It is probable, therefore, 
that any increase of postal business at Washington is purely 
imaginary. 

It may be said with reasonable degree of certainty that the 
abolishment of the agencies will result in the saving to the 
Government of between $250,000 and $300,000 a year, with a 
very decided increase in the promptness and efficiency in the 
transaction of the business. It will save the salaries of 17 
political officers, at $4,000 each, and of 17 chief clerks, at $2,500 
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each. “It will save the rent of the agency at New York and 
probably at Pittsburgh. It will save clerk hire and will uti- 
lize more perfectly the time of the pension clerks by keeping 
them employed all the year round. It will save transmitting 
pension certificates to agencies and the duplication of records, 
and will permit the entire pension record, from the allowance 
of the pension to its final payment, together with the latest 
address of the pensioner, to be found in the files of the Pen- 
sion Department at Washington. It will save transmitting 
checks and supplies to the agencies, the inspection of the agen- 
cies, and the incidental expense of instruction and informa- 
tion. It will save the expense of a traveling auditor and the 
checking of the agent’s accounts. Your conferees, therefore, 
have contended that inasmuch as this House has repeated voted 
in fayor of the abolishment of the pension agencies, that they 
were not empowered to yield this matter in conference with 
the Senate. 

I believe that it is the rule in parliamentary bodies consist- 
ing of more than one branch, notably the Parliament of Eng- 
land, that the popular branch has the right, by repeated vote 
and the repeated assertion of the popular will, to command the 
respect and consideration of the other body. I think it is a 
rule in the English Parliament that after the Commons have 
twice or possibly three times voted a reform, even the House 
of Lords, whose seats are hereditary, feel themselves com- 
pelled to yield. At all events, in the American Constitution the 
control of the revenues and expenditures of the Government is 
vested in the House of Representatives, and it does not appear 
right that the will of the House so repeatedly and definitely 
expressed should be yielded time and again to mere political 
expediency. It has been objected by the distinguished gentle- 
men that this is new legislation, which has no place in the ap- 
propriation bill. This House, however, has adopted as a prin- 
ciple what is called the Holman rule, that any new legislation 
is proper in an appropriation bill which reduced the expendi- 
tures of the Government. This being true, it does not lie with 
any other body to question the policy of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in that regard. No point of order made upon new 
legislation which can not be raised in the House where the 
legislation originated can be raised in conference. For all of 
these reasons I must respectfully urge upon my fellow Members 
to adopt the motion which I have presented to adhere to our 
disagreement with the Senate. 


Speech of Goy. Woodrow Wilson. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CURTIS H. GREGG, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HoUsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 14, 1912. 


Mr. GREGG of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under leave granted to me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include the speech of Gov. Woodrow 
Wilson delivered at the meeting of the Federation of the Demo- 
cratic Clubs at Harrisburg, June 15, 1911, together with the 
introductory remarks made by the Hon. A. MITOHELL PALMER, 
a Member of the House. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


SPEECH OF HON. WOODROW WILSON AT MEETING OF FEDERATION OF DEMOQ- 
CRATIC CLUBS IN PENNSYLVANIA HELD AT HARRISBURG JUNE 15, 
1911. 


In introducing Gov. Wilson, Congressman PALMER proclaimed 
his pride in the fact that Democrats, seeing hope and inspira- 
tion, could look as certainly to the East, “ where a great Demo- 
eratic governor lights up the whole horizon, as to Washington, 
where the House is making good on Democratic promises.” 

Gov. Wilson said: 

We are met here to renew our allegiance to the great party 
which we serve and to take counsel with regard to its welfare. 
-A great work awaits to be done for the country—a great work 
of counsel and of action. It calls its challenge to every man 
who desires to serve and has no fear. Are we wise and strong 
and sober and united enough to do it? Have we the knowledge, 
the self-possession, the poise, the courage? Are we men? The 
country shall decide, but it is within our choice to deserve its 
confidence and concert a course of patriotic action which should 
commend us to all just and purposeful men. 


There has, first and last, been a great, deal of idle talk about 
divisions in the Democratic Party, and men here and there have 
spoken as if it were possible for this individual or that to dis- 
rupt it and to break the splendid continuity of its history. Men 
who speak such empty predictions are forgetful of the history of 
the party. It is the one party in the United States which has 
continued unbroken from the beginning of our national history 
until now. Other parties have risen and fallen, have come 
into existence and passed utterly away, but the Democratic 
Party has renewed itself from generation to generation with 
an indomitable youth. It is never the party of the past, but 
always the party of the present and the future, always taking 
new life with the changing circumstances of the Nation. 

Whenever things are to be done in a new way, in response 
to a new popular impulse, in obedience to the great’ democratic 
traditions of the Nation itself, it is to the Democratic Party 
that the country naturally turns. It has been spoken of as the 
party of opposition, the party of protest, and its long unbroken 
party history has been attributed to the fact that it did not 
attempt a constructive program, but was always critical and 
on the defensive; always harking back to ideals set up at the 
foundation of the Government, to which it was never wholly 
possible for it to adjust its own actual policies. But although 
there have been times when this characterization of it would 
seem to have been justified by the fact, the history of the 
country abounds in instances when our great party showed 
itself constructive and aggressive; not protesting, but perform- 
ing; not criticizing, but projecting great reform. 

This freedom is now about to serve it in an extraordinary 
degree. Those who look about them see parties apparently 
breaking up; but if they will look closer what they will see is 
simply this—that men are turning away by the thousands from 
those courses of policy and of action to which the alliance and 
practices of the Republican Party have at last bound the 
country as if with a grip of iron. The free elements of thought 
in the country are asserting themselves with an extraordinary 
energy and majesty that must presently work profound changes 
and mark this as one of the most noteworthy eras of our 
politics. But they are not exerting themselves to destroy; 
they are exerting themselves, rather, to find means of cooper- 
ation and action. Some men among the Republican leaders see 
what it is necessary to do, but they are not numerous enough 
to dominate their party counsels; they can not turn or guide 
the great organization of their party in the direction of the 
desired reforms. The great mass of voters in the country per- 
ceive this. They are looking, therefore, with great expectation 
toward the Democratic Party to see if it will now, at this 
critical juncture, prove true to its traditions and supply them 
with men and measures. 

The Democratic Party has always had the impulse of reform, 
because it has always been based upon deep and fundamental 
sympathy with the interests of the people at large. 

It has now only to prove that its impulse can find expression 
in a wise and feasible program in order to capture both the 
imagination and allegiance of the country. It is this power of 
self-renewal, this power of looking forward, this power of 
realizing the present and projecting itself into the future that 
has kept it young, and which must now make it the party of 
young men, the party to which those must resort who are com- 
ing for the first time into the activities of politics. with which 
those must ally themselves by sober thought into concrete judg- 
ments, who know what they want and are fast finding out by 
what means they can get what they want. 

If we recount the items of the liberal program to which the 
country is now looking forward, it will be easy to see that it is 
already the program of the Democratic Party. The first item 
of that program is that the machinery of political control must 
be put in the hands of the people. That means, translated into 
concrete terms, direct primaries, a short ballot, and, wherever 
necessary, the initiative, the referendum, and the recall. These 
things are being desired and obtained, not by way of revolution, 
not even with a desire to effect such changes as will alter any 
fundamental thing in our governmental system, but for the pur- 
pose of recovering what seems to have been lost—the people's 
control of their own instruments, their right to exercise a free 
and constant choice in the management of their own affairs. 

Another great item of the program is that the service ren- 
dered the people by the National Government must be of a more 
extended sort and of a kind not only to facilitate its life, but 
also to protect it against monopoly. We are therefore in favor 
of postal savings banks and of a parcel post, and feel with some 
chagrin that we have lagged behind the other free nations of 
the world in establishing these manifestly useful and necessary 
instruments of our common life. 
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The revision of the jariff, of course, looms big and central 

in the program, because it is in the tariff schedules that half the 

monopolies of the country have found covert and protection 
and opportunity. 

We do not mean to strike at any essential economic ar- 
rangement, but we do mean to drive all the beneficiaries of 
governmental policy into the open and demand of them by 
what principle of national advantage, as contrasted with selfish 
privilege, they enjoy the extraordinary assistance extended to 
them. $ 

The regulation of corporations is hardly less significant and 
central. We have made many experiments in this difficult 
matter, and some of them have been crude and hurtful, but 
our thought is slowly clearing. We are beginning to see, for 
one thing, how public-service corporations, at any rate, can 
be governed with great advantage to the public and without 
serious detriment to themselves, as undertakings of private 
capital. Experience is removing both prejudice and fear in 
this field, and it is likely that within the very near future we 
shall haye settied down to some common, rational, and effective 
policy. The regulation of corporations of other sorts lies in- 
timately connected with the general question which ramifies in 
a thousand directions, but the intricate threads of which we 
are slowly beginning to perceive constitute a decipherable pat- 
tern. Measures will here also frame themselves soberly enough 
as we think our way forward. 

Again, there is the great question of conservation. We are 
not yet clear as to all the methods, but we are absolutely clear 
as to the principle and intention and shall not be satisfied 
until we have found the way, not only to preserve our great 
national resources, but also to conserve the strength and health 
and energy of our people themselves, by protection against 
wrongful forms of labor and by securing them against the 
myriad forms of harm which come from the selfish uses of 
economic power. 

Beyond all these, waiting to be solved, lying as yet in the 
hinterland of party policy, lurks the great question of banking 
reform. The plain fact is that the control of credit is danger- 
ously concentrated in this country. The money resources of 
the country are not at the command of those who do not submit 
to the direction and domination of small groups of capitalists 
who wish to keep the economic development of the country 
under their own eye and guidance, 

Ihe great monopoly in this country is the money monopoly. 
So long as that exists our old variety and freedom and indi- 
vidual energy of development are out of the question. A great 
industrial nation is controlled by its system of credit. Our 
system of credit is concentrated. The growth of the Nation, 
therefore, and all our activities are in the hands of a few men, 
who, even if their action be honest and intended for the public 
interest, are necessarily concentrated upon the great undertak- 
ings in which their own money is involved, and who necessarily, 
by every reason of their own limitations, chill and check and 
destroy genuine economic freedom. This is the greatest ques- 
tion of all, and to this statesmen must address themselves with 
‘an earnest determination to serve the long future and the true 

\ liberties of men. Wises 

I have said that Democratic Party is now to attempt con- 
structive statesmenship. There are well-known conditions 
which surround so great a task. In the first place, it can not 
be executed if attempted with inconsiderate haste. That is not 
constructive which is loosely or hastily put together. Its parts 
must be sound and their combination must be true and vital. 
No man can in a moment put great policies together and recon- 
struct a whole order of life. 

We must remember that the abuses which we seek to remedy 
have come into existence as incidents of the great structure of 
industry we have built up. This structure is the work of our 
own hands; our own lives are involved in it. Reckless attacks 
upon it, destructive assaults against it would jeopard our own 
lives and disturb, it might be fatally, the very progress we seek 
to attain. It would be particularly fatal to any program to 
admit into our minds, as we pursue it, any spirit of revenge, 
any purpose to wreak our displeasure upon the person and the 
institutions who now represent the abuses we deprecate and 
seek to destroy. 

I do not say these things because I think there is danger of 
vengeful action or of reyolutionary haste, but merely. be- 
cause we ought always to recognize that it is of the very 
essence of constructive statesmanship that we should think and 
act temperately, wisely, justly, in the spirit of those who re- 
construct and amend, not in the spirit of those who destroy 
and seek to build from the foundations again. 

The American people are an eminently just and intensely 
practical people. They do not wish to lay violent hands upon 


their own affairs, but they do claim the right to look them over 
with close and frank and fearless scrutiny from top to bottom; 
to look at them from within as well as from without; in their 
most intimate and private details, as well as in their obvious 
exterior proportions, and they do hold themselyes at liberty, 
attacking one point at a time, to readjust, correct, purify, re- 
arrange; not to destroying or even injuring the elements, but 
filling their altered combinations with a new spirit. ‘This is 
the task of the Democratic Party. It is the task of all states- 
manship. It is a task which just at this particular juncture 
in our affairs looms particularly big. It is not ominous, but 
inviting; not alarming, but inspiring. We should congratulate 
ourselves that we have an opportunity to take part in the true 
spirit of those who would serve a great country in a task which 
may recover for America her old happiness and confidence, her 
old spirit of triumphant democracy. 


Speech of Hon. Ollie M. James. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ö 
HON.. JAMES T. LLOYD, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 12, 1912. 


Mr. LLOYD said: 

Mr. Speaker: In pursuance of the authority given by the 
House, I submit for printing in the Recorp the speech of Hon. 
Oxtre M. James as permanent chairman of the Baltimore con- 
vention, 

SPERCH OF HON. OLLIE M. JAMES, WHICH Ie DELIVERED UPON As- 
SUMING THE PERMANENT CHAIRMANSHIP. OF THE NATIONAL DEMO- 
CRATIC CONVENTION HELD AT BALTIMORE ON JUNE 27, 1912. 

Fellow Democrats, words are inadequate for me to properly 
express the high appreciation of this great honor you have con- 
ferred upon me, that of presiding over a convention not only to 
nominate the candidate of the Democracy of the Republic for 
President, but to name the next President of the United States, 
[Applause.] I know that I shall but bespeak your sentiment 
when I say that the Democracy of the Nation and this conven- 
tion extend to that distinguished Democrat, Judge Parker, their 
high appreciation of the fair way in which he has presided over 
this convention. [Applause.] 2 

I rejoice with you, my fellow Democrats, in the hope of vie- 
tory. It has been a hard fight for our party. It has been 
a long night, with but few stars, but, thank God, the sun bursts 
over a thousand hills, spreading victory everywhere. [Ap- 
plause.] 

¥ congratulate the Democrats of the Nation upon the fortu- 
nate auspices under which we have assembled. Here no charge 
of bribery hovers above this hall, no cry of thief and robber is 
hurled by one fellow Democrat at another. No soldiers stand in 
reserve to keep us from each other's throats. Our deliberations 
here shall be for the country’s good, tolerant of each other's 
views, believing, as I do, that when the nominees are named by 
this convention they will have back of them every loyal Demo- 
crat in-the Republic, as well as the hearty support of progres- 
sives everywhere. [Applause.] The Democratic Party is essen- 
tially a party of the people, because it is the people. It has 
been seemingly an endless struggle, when it looked that victory 
would never come; but the battle in the interest of the rights 
of the people they have continued to make until we see the com- 
mon enemy, the one great Republican Party, divided, distracted, 
and torn asunder, while Democracy is united, harmonious, and 
militant, [Applause.] 

TWO RECORDS PRESENTED. 


There are two records that will be presented to the American 
people in the coming campaign for their consideration. One is 
the record of the Republican Party with promises betrayed 
arrogantly, defiantly betrayed; and the other is the record of 
the Democratic Party of promises faithfully and honestly kept. 
{Applause.] The Republican Party, itself recognizing that 
President Taft had been unfaithful to the great mass of Amer- 
icans refused by an honest majority of the convention to renomi- 
nate him, and it was only brought about by the most wholesale, 
conscienceless, anid deliberate unseating of delegates honestly 
elected that was ever perpetrated in American politics. The 
Repubiican Party, flushed with many victories, imperious as a 
tyrant, unheeding the demands of the people, again took the reins 
of the Government in 1908 under the solemn promise that they 
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would revise the tariff in the interest of the consumer. Instead 
of keeping this promise as they should have done, because it 
was their bond of honor, they betrayed it. They raised the 
tariff higher than ever before until it reached its maximum of 
protection, being 47 per cent. 

THE BASE BETRAYAL. 

The story of this base betrayal is known to all men. The Demo- 
eratic Party appealed to the American people on their record in 
the Sixty-first Congress of opposition to the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
bill, and received from them a verdict of guilty against the Re- 
publican Party and the bestowal of power upon ourselves. How 
faithfully we haye kept our promises to the people is but a 
résumé of our official action. Having control of but one branch 
of the law-making power, the House of Representatives, we un- 
dertook to reform the tariff in the interest of the consuming 
public, believing, as we do, that it is a tax that is paid by the 
consumer most generally to the trust or monopoly that is shel- 
tered by it, sometimes to the Government; believing, as we do, 
that the right of taxation is a governmental right, that it can 
not be delegated to individuals, trusts, corporations, or monop- 
olies; believing, as we do, that the right to levy a tariff exists 
only for the purpose of running the Government economically 
and efficiently administered, we presented the tariff question to 
the people in segregated form. 

DEMOCKATIC TARIFF RECORD.. 

First, we reduced the tariff upon woolen clothes 40 per cent. 
This was the one schedule that President Taft himself had said 
was too high, that it was only made possible by reason of the 
strength of the Wool Trust in the East and the woolgrowers in 
the West; but he could not veto it because he would have to 
veto all the other 14 schedules of the tariff bill. This bill went 
to the Senate, and though it was controlled by the opposition 
party, we found suflicient assistance from the ranks of our op- 
ponents to pass it up to the President. The President returned 
it to the Congress of the United States with his veto, and 
assigned as his reason that he had no Tariff Board report, and 
was therefore uninformed upon the question, and for this rea- 
son returned it with his disapproval. We undertook to pass this 
bill over his veto. Our Constitution requires two-thirds to aĉ- 
complish this. We had more than 100 majority in favor of the 
passage of the bill, his veto to the contrary notwithstanding. 
We lacked only 11 votes of having the necessary two-thirds to 
pass it through the House of Representatives over the Presi- 
dent's veto. And to-day the Wool Trust stands, not behind a 
majority of the lawmakers of the Republic, but behind the veto of 
the Presirent and the 11 more than one-third of the Representa- 
tives of the American people, picking the pockets of the shiver- 
ing poor and ragged, suffering people of America. [Applause.] 
The Republican Party became so arrogant and so confident that 
this character of robbery would continue to meet the favor of 
the American people that they boldly wrote into their platform 
of 1908 a declaration that the tariff should not only equal the 
difference in the cost of production at home and abroad, but 
should be high enough in addition to this to give a profit to the 
manufacturer here. In all the history of civilized Governments 
no party ever became so defiant of the public will or went so far 
us to say that all the rest of the people should be taxed and 
from their pockets taken a sufficient amount to give a profit to 
another class of people. [Applause.] They offered no profit to 
the farmer, though the drought might come and storms destroy 
and failure meet his efforts. The laborer was offered no profit. 
Ile might toil on from early morn to late at night; and sleep in 
un humble tenement. He was guaranteed no profit by the Repub- 
lican platform. The only class of our millions of Americans 
who were considered so peculiarly the favorites of the Repub- 
lican Party as to warrant them in declaring that the taxing 
power of the Government could be used to take from the pockets 
of men in other pursuits of life money sufficient to give a profit 
to their special favorites, the manufacturers. Nor were the 
American people taken into confidence of the Republican Party 
as to how great this profit might be or how much watered stock 
it was to be paid upon or how inflated. Applause. 

SCHEDULE K INDEFENSIBLE. 


The tax upon woolen goods is the most indefensible of all 
taxes laid upon the American consumer. It is a tax collected 
at the drug store and by the undertaking establishments. The 
bill which was passed by the Democratic House and yetoed by 
the President would have saved to the consuming Americans 
upon the price of their clothing $200,000,000 per annum, but 
the Wool Trust cried out to the President, and he unloosed the 
clutch that we had upon the throat of the wool monopoly by 
vetoing this bill and returning it to Congress. When the veto 
of the wool bill was being considered, four members of the 
President’s Cabinet, for the first time in a service of 10 years 


that I have been there, appeared upon the floor as a mighty’ 


lobby with the patronage club in one hand and promises in the 


other to sustain the President's veto upon this bill. 
FARMERS AND LABORERS’ FREE-LIST BILLS. 


The Democratic Party next passed a farmers’ and laborers’ 
free-list bill, giving free untaxed meat and bread to hungry 
mouths, giving free farming implements to the tillers of the 
American soil, offering free lumber to the homeless of the 
Republic. This bill was so just that it found its way through 
the Senate, controlled by the opposition, and was passed on to 
the President. Notwithstanding the cost of living had increased 
more than 160 per cent in the last few years and the working- 
man's wages had stood still, notwithstanding the Harvester 
Trust was reaching its hand into the pockets of every farmer 
in America, notwithstanding the Lumber Trust was denying ` 
to millions of Amercians the right to build homes that they 
could call their own, the President vetoed the bill and returned 
it to the Congress of the United States. We undertook to pass 
it over the President's veto. We lacked less than a dozen 
votes of the sufficient number, and to-day the Harvester Trust, 
the Lumber Trust, the Beef Trust, all stand hidden behind 
President Taft and a dozen more than one-third of the Ameri- 
can Representatives in Congress, looting the pockets of the 
American, consumers. [Applause.] President Taft has the 
lone and singular distinction of being the only President in the 
life of this Republic who ever vetoed bills cheapening clothing 
to the people, lumber to the homeless, and meat and bread to 
hungry Americans. and free farming implements to the toiling 
farmer. [Applause.] This bill would have saved to the con- 
suming public $350,000,000 a year. 

The next bill we passed was the one reducing the tariff on 
cotton goods, which would have saved many million dollars to 
our people. This, too, met with the veto of the President. 
Then we offered to the American people a bill taking the tax 
off sugar, giving to them free sugar, and placing an excise tax 
on all incomes in excess of $5,000. This bill is now in the 
Senate of the United States unacted upon. 


FREE SUGAR AND INCOME TAX. 


I believe in free sugar. [Applause.] It will save to every 
householder in this country 2 cents upon every pound of sugar. 
I believe in a tax upon incomes; I believe in an excise tax; and 
I deny that the people who are well-to-do, those who are rich, 
those who are so fortunate as to have their thousands pouring 
in every year, are unwilling to bear their part of the burden of 
taxation to sustain this mighty Government of ours. [Ap- 
plause.] 


[Applause.] 


TAFT’S VETOES AND TARIFF BOARD. 


The platform adopted by one branch of the Republican Party 
at Chicago indorses the veto of President Taft; yet at the same 
time they had to censure and condemn the record of from 30 
to 100 Republicans in the House of Representatives who sup- 
ported us in favor of the passage of these bills. The Ameri- 
can people are told in the tariff plank recently adopted in Chi- 
cago that they want a report from the Tariff Board before 
any legislation is attempted. ‘This is a motion for continuance 
from a guilty client, made by an expert criminal lawyer. 
{Laughter and applause.] Its sole purpose is delay. They want 
to take the power lodged by the Federal Constitution in the 
hands of the people's representatives and place it in the hands 
of a Tariff Board appointed by the President of the United 
States—whom he can dismiss at will. And upon the report of 
this board the American people must depend for relief. Nothing 
was said about a tariff board report when the McKinley bill 
was passed. A tariff board report was not thought necessary 
when the Dingley bill was passed. We heard nothing from the 
Republican Party in favor of a tariff board report when the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill was hurried through Congress amid 
the cheers of every trust and monopoly in the land. When does 
a demand for the report of a tariff board come to our ears? 
It is when the tariff has already been fixed so high that they 
knew they can get it no higher; and if the people's representa- 
tives were allowed to speak they would reduce it. Then we are 
told the Tariff Board must report; this great right of taxation- 
must be taken out of the hands of the people and lodged in the 
hands of a board of five men, and their report must be awaited 
by the suffering people of the United States. [Applause.] 

I believe in the rule of the people. I do not fear them, 
From their ranks has come every army that has fought for 


liberty in the history of the world. I am a progressive Demo- 


crat. In this age the people command, and the leaders must 
obey. [Applause] 
ELECTION OF SENATORS. 
We passed through the House of Representatives a resolution 
submitting an amendment to the Federal Constitution provid- 
ing for the election of United States Senators by direct vote of 
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the people. This was in obedience to our promise in former 
Democratic national platforms. The Senate of the United States 
had become the rock against which remedial legislation in the 
interest of the people has been wrecked. Wealth has made 
that body its last stand; privileges were making it its rendez- 
yous. We believed that the people ought to have the right to 
select their Senators directly, as they do their Members of Con- 
gress. And to-day the American people have before them this 
amendment to the Federal Constitution by reason of the cour- 
age and support of Democracy. I believe the day is not distant 
when the Senate will be free and as responsive to the will of 
the people as the House of Representatives. [Applause.] 
PUBLICITY OF CAMPAIGN FUNDS. 


We then passed through Congress a bill providing for pub- 
licity of campaign funds before as well as after election. 
This measure is now law, and both election of Senators by the 
people and publicity of campaign funds met the disapproval 
of the Republican convention held in 1908 by more than 800 
majority. We submitted to the country an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution providing for an income tax. We know 
that a hundred billions of our one hundred and thirty billions 
of wealth is escaping taxation for national purposes, and in 
keeping with our promise to the American people me pate sub- 
mitted this just amendment to the Federal Constitution, which 
makes constitutional beyond the fine-spun theories of learned 
lawyers the most just of all taxes levied upon men. And be- 
fore the snow flies I believe that this amendment to the Federal 
Constitution will be indorsed by a sufficient number of States 
to make it a part of our Constitution. Then will come to the 
Democratic Party the honor and the glory of being the only 
political organization in the history of this Republic that ever 
amended the Federal Constitution in a hundred years, save by 
the sword. [Applause.] 

RIGID ENFORCEMENT OF ANTITRUST LAWS. 

I believe in the rigid enforcement of the Sherman antitrust 
law. I would not proceed against these great monopolies in 
equity, and when I found them guilty tell them not to do so 
any more, or to divide their army of pillage into separate 
marauding bands, but I would proceed against them under the 
criminal statutes and place upon them the felon’s stripes. I do 
not believe that a monopoly can be reasonable, and I would no 
more give to a trust the right to monopolize reasonably than 
I would give a thief the right to steal reasonably. These trusts 
must be destroyed. The American people know that they have 
grown up and have been fostered and encouraged by the Repub- 
lican Party and they can not rely upon that party to destroy 
them. They have no vested right. Wrong never did and never 
will have a vested right in this great Government. [Applause.] 

NOT OPPOSED TO HONEST BUSINESS. 

We are not opposed to big business. We recognize that in a 
big country there must be big business; but we say, with all the 
emphasis of our souls, that big business, like little business, 
must obey the law. We would strike from these trusts every 
character of protection. We would write a tariff law strictly 
for revenue only, and place the tax first upon the luxuries, and 
if that did not produce sufficient revenue, then upon the com- 
forts of life, and, lastly, we would, if necessary, lay the burden 
of taxation upon the necessities of life. These infant industries 
must be weaned. Infants they began, but are to-day mighty 
giants, who have coalesced their strength to drive skyward the 
cost of living and oppress the people. The Republican platform 
adopted at Chicago upon the tariff and trust questions is a 
puzzle absolutely meaningiess to the American people, but they 
may rest assured that to this puzzle the trusts hold the key. 
{Laughter and applause.] Their financial plank shows great 
anxiety to make it easy for the farmer to borrow money. It 
seems that they recognize that their rule of this country for 16 
years has made it necessary for the farmers to obtain credit. 
The Democratic Party of this country never will consent that 
our finances shall be Aldrichized or controlled by the Money 
Trust, for they are yet inspired by the thought that Old Hickory 
Jackson more than three-quarters of a century ago stood in 
front of the people’s Treasury and beat back these money 
changers. That spirit still lives in the heart of the American 
Democracy. [Applause.] 

President Taft did not take time to carry out, but he kicked 
out, the Roosevelt policies. The atonement that Roosevelt 
offers the American voters that he succeeded in deceiving by 
the election of President Taft is in presenting to them the one 
who made the mistake, namely, himself. [Laughter and ap- 


plause.] The American people fear he will be as much mis- 
taken in himself as he was in President Taft. The atonement 
is not sufficient. If he wants to come with clean hands and a 
clear conscience, let him join with us and do what ought to 
ha ve been done four years ago—elect a Democratie President. . 


President Taft is joined to his idols. His administration pre- 
sents the most melancholy spectacle in all our national life. 
Repudiated in the middle of his term by the election of a Demo- 
cratic Congress, his renomination forced by the wholesale un- 
seating of honest delegates, he is left-handed in both hands, 
does everything wrong, and most generally on Friday. Roose- 
velt undertakes to achieve the Presidency by proclaiming him- 
self the advocate of those policies by denouncing which he won 
the Presidency. [Applause.] 


PROGRESSIVE SPIRIT. 


The progressive that sweeps this country now is called 
by some the principles of the Progressives, by others the doc- 
trines of the insurgents; but back yonder, when a voice in the 
western wilderness cried out for them, they were called the 
vagaries of Bryan, the dreamer. [Applause.] However much 
we may differ in national conventions upon minor questions, all 
just men must admit that the one living American whore name 
will shine in history, studded by a thousand flaming stars along 
beside that of Jefferson and Jackson, is that of William Jen- 
nings Bryan, of Nebraska. [Great applause.] 


DEMOCRATIC PENSION RECORD. 


The Democratic Congress not only scotched Cannonism, but 
it killed it. They said we were unfriendly to the soldiers of 
the Union Army; that in our camps the fires of the Civil War 
still burned; that if given control we would be neither just nor 
generous to these veteran heroes of the Civil War. 

But behold the record of the Democratic Congress, still in 
session. It remained for us to give the most liberal pensions to 
these deserving men in their declining years that their old age 
might be made serene and bright. They charged we would be 
unjust to them; now they say we were too generous. Nearly 
a half century after the war had closed it remains for a Demo- 
cratic Federal general to father the bill that did even-handed 
justice to the Federal soldiers. The war is over, and that flag, 
the brightest, dearest colors ever knit in a banner of 
the free, waves above a united people, where it is loved by every 
heart and would be defended by every hand. And, coming from 
the South as I do, I can say that if Abraham Lincoln were alive 
this night, there is not a foot of soil under Dixie's sky upon 
which he might not pitch his tent and pillow his head upon a 
Confederate soldier’s knee and sleep in safety there. [Great 
and continued applause.] 


Official Review of Chicago Contests. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 


August 14, 1912. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: : 

Mr. SPEAKER: Of interest to all voters, whose party allegiance 
has been swayed by rumors and reports relating to the con- 
tests at the Chicago Republican Convention which renominated 
William Howard Taft for the Presidency, is the official state- 
ment prepared on behalf of the officers of the convention, a 
copy of which is now before me. The statement evinces the 
most careful and searching inquiry into the facts and is so 
comprehensive as to constitute the last word upon this sub- 
ject. It is evident that wide scope was given to every con- 
test at Chicago with the expectation that Republican voters, 
in particular, would be led to believe that their chosen repre- 
sentatives, met in convention for the high purpose of naming 
the next President, were not worthy of the confidence of the 
great body of Republican voters who commissioned them to act 
in their behalf. No higher distinction can come to a delegate 
in this country than that of being chosen to select a President, 
and it is but natural that those so chosen should not only pro- 
ceed upon the task assigned them with scrupulous care, but 
that they should also jealously defend their every official act. 
It is inconceivable that this great assemblage of representative 
Republicans, coming from every State and Territory, and in- 
sistent upon that recognition which. their constituents would 
expect them to demand, should so far err in unison as to 
justify the persistent rumors which emanated from the en- 
vironment of the convention with studied regularity. 

In the statement now before me the official story of the con- 
test is told for the first time. It is so thoroughly and well told 
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and goes so carefully into details as to remove whatever doubt 
may still linger in the minds of Republicans as to the fairness 
of all contest hearings and as to the wisdom of the findings 
thereon. It is a document which should be carefully read, and 
that it may be perused by all who are interested, I append it 
hereto as a part of my remarks: 

OFFICIAL STATEMENT SHOWING CONTESTS FOR SEATS IN THE REPUB- 
LICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 1912, THE DISPOSITION OF THEM BY 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE, BY THE COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS, 
AND BY THE CONVENTION ITSELF. 

The national committee which passed upon the contests of 
1912 was the committee chosen in 1908, when Roosevelt was the 
leader of the party, at a time when his influence dominated the 
convention. 

There were 252 delegates to the Republican national conven- 
tion of 1912 whose seats were contested; 238 of these were Taft 
delegates whom Roosevelt people desired to unseat, and 14 were 
Roosevelt delegates whom Taft people sought to unseat. In 
accordance with the rules and long-established usage of the 
party, such contests are, in the first instance, heard by the 
Republican national committee, consisting of one member from 
each State or Territory. This committee decides which names 
shall go upon the temporary roll of the convention. When a 
temporary organization of the convention has been effected, 
there is elected a committee on credentials, consisting of one 
member from each State and Territory, to which an appeal lies 
from the decision of the national committee, and from the 
decision of the committee on credentials a contest may be 
brought to the convention itself. 

Among the delegates whose seats were contested were 74 dele- 
gates at large from the 14 States of Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Texas, Virginia, and Washington. The Mis- 
souri case was decided by the national committee unanimously 
in favor of the Roosevelt delegates, and no appeal was taken 
to the committee on credentials. 

The Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, and Virginia 

cases were decided against Roosevelt contestants by practically 

unanimous votes of the national committee, and were not ap- 
pealed to the committee on credentials. 

In the Kentucky case there were a few votes in the national 
committee against the Taft delegates at large retaining their 
seats, but the majority in their fayor was overwhelming, and 
no appeal was taken by the Roosevelt people to the committee on 
credentials. 

In the Georgia case the Taft delegates sustained the right to 
their seats by a practically unanimous vote in the national com- 
mittee, and in the committee on credentials the vote was en- 
tirely unanimous. 

In the Indiana case the seats of the Taft delegates at large 

were confirmed by the unanimous vote of the national commit- 

tee, the member from that State not voting. In the committee 
on credentials 13 votes only were cast in favor of seating the 

Roosevelt contestants. 

In Mississippi the Taft delegates at large established the right 
to their seats by the unanimous vote of the national committee, 
and also by the practically unanimous vote of the credentials 
committee. 

There were only four States—Arizona, Michigan, Texas, and 
Washington, having in all 28 delegates, including 6 district dele- 
gates from the State of Washington—where the contests were 
at all worthy of the name, and in none of the 14 States did the 
contestants at large bring the matter to a record vote in the 
convention, and no roll call was demanded in any such case. 

The seats of 178 district delegates were contested. In these 
congressional districts Taft contests were brought in the fourth 
California, the eleventh Kentucky, the fifth Missouri, and the 
third and fifteenth Texas districts, involving 10 seats. The 
Taft delegates from the fourth California district were given 
their seats and one Taft delegate from the eleventh Kentucky 
‘district was seated. The other seven seats were decided in 
favor of the Roosevelt claimants. 

In no other convention was so much care exercised or pains 
taken or so much time devoted to the careful investigation and 
fair determination of contests. No delegate was permitted to 
yote upon any contest affecting the right to his own seat. In 
no other convention were there ever presented, manifestly for 
the deception of the public, so many wholly unwarranted and 
unjustified contests. There were filed contests against 238 Taft 
delegates, but in two cases only, involving 4 delegates—2 from 
California and 2 from the ninth district of Alabama—was there 
a roll call demanded in the convention. In the California case 


the right of the Taft delegates to their seats was sustained by 
a vote of 542 to 529, and in the Alabama case by a much larger 
yote. In a yery large number of cases the right of the Taft 


delegates was affirmed by unanimous consent of the convention, 
and in others by a viva voce vote, no roll call being demand 

The Washington Times, a daily newspaper owned by Frank 
Munsey, an ardent Roosevelt supporter, in its issue of June 9, 
1912, contains the following statement, showing the real founda- 
tion of most of the Rooseyelt contests: 


On that day when Roosevelt formally announced that he was a candi- 
date something over a hundred delegates had actnally been selected. 
When Senator Dixon took charge of the campaign a tabulated showin 
of delegates selected to date would have looked hopelessly one sided. 
Moreover, a number of Southern States had called their conventions 
for early dates and there was no co to develop the real Roosevelt 
strength in the great Northern States till later. For psychological 
effect as a move in practical politics it was necessary for the Roosevelt 
ee to start contests on these early Taft selections in order that a 
abulation of delegate Sponge could be put out that would show 
Roosevelt holding a good hand. In the game a table showing Taft 150, 
Roosevelt 19, contested none, would not be very much calculated to 
— ey confidence, whereas one showing Taft 23, Roosevelt 19, con- 
tested 127, looked very different. That is the whole story of the larger 
number of Southern contests that were started early in the game. It 
was never expected that they would be taken very seriously. They 
served a useful pu „ and now the national committee is deciding 
them in favor of Taft, in most cases without real division. 


The motion of Gov. Hadley to strike out names from the tem- 
porary roll and insert others in their places covered only 92, 
including 18 from Virginia and 2 from the District of Columbia, 
the contest against whom were so frivolous that they were sub- 
sequently abandoned. They were not presented to the commit- 
tee on credentials at all, although a colored man from the fifth 
congressional district of Virginia appeared to contest the seat of 
the Roosevelt delegates from that district. No evidence what- 
ever was presented to the national committee to sustain the 
contest filed against the Taft delegates elected from the District 
of Columbia, and the Roosevelt showing in the Virginia cases 
was scarcely better. The claim of “stolen” delegates is reduced 
therefore from 238 to 72, and this list includes 2 delegates from 
the eleyenth congressional district of Kentucky, 1 of whom was 
given Roosevelt, and 2 from the ninth congressional district of 
Tennessee, a case in which his contest managers had so little 
confidence that they abandoned it and never presented it to the 
committee on credentials, The list as finally made up is as 
follows: 


Delegates, 
nnn a fa sree oe aa acolo 2 
Pe ES eg, EAE ROAA ees eee 6 
Ahe TTT. ::. .. ~ 
: 2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
2 
2 
2 
8 
18 

Washington, at large. PSA ES ARE SS —— SIS 
First, second, and third Washington 6 
: . . Pola 72 


FRAUDULENT ROOSEVELT CONTESTS. 


In the four Southern States—Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida—where practically complete sets of Roosevelt contesting 
delegates were named, the alleged conventions which named 
them met from two to three months after the regular Republican 
organizations in those States and called their conventions and 
duly elected Taft delegates to the national convention. That 
these contests were based upon unworthy motives and were 
devised for the sole purpose of deceiving the public and making 
trouble for Taft, is apparent from the fact that the regularly 
elected Taft delegates in every case were seated by a practi- 
caliy unanimous vote, the Roosevelt members of the committee 
joining with the Taft members in the votes. In Alabama, for 
example, the regular conventions were held in February and 
March, the State convention at Birmingham and the district 
conventions in their respective districts, while the Roosevelt 
conventions, both State and district, were all held in Birmingham 
May 11. The regular conventions in Georgia were held gen- 
erally in February or the early part of March. The Roosevelt 
conventions were all held May 17 or 18. The Taft conventions 
in Florida were all held February 6, while the Roosevelt con- 
yentions were all held May 18, more than three months later, 
except one which met April 30. The reyularly elected Taft 
delegates from Virginia at large were chosen in a State con- 
vention which met March 12. ‘The Roosevelt delegates at large 
were named at a mass meeting, held without any party authority 
whatever, on May 16. The other Roosevelt delegates from this 
State were chosen in every case substantially two months after 
the regular Taft delegates had been elected. It is needless to 
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say that all these southern contests, the object of which is so 
angly set forth in the quotation from the Washington Times, 

n quoted above, were financed by money which came from the 
North. 

A careful review of the law and the evidence which was pre- 
sented to the national committee and the committee on creden- 
tials will satisfy anyone who is desirous of knowing the truth 
that these contests were decided strictly en their merits. 


Alabama. 


Contests from Alabama were filed with the Republican na- 
tional committee against the Taft delegates at large and the 
delegates from the first, second, fifth, sixth, and ninth congres- 
sional districts. The contests from the second and sixth dis- 
tricts were withdrawn. The other contests were presented to 
the national committee and decided in favor of the Taft dele- 
gates. Those from the State at large and the first district were 
decided unanimously on roll call, and that from the fifth district 
by viva voce vote. The one from the ninth district was decided 
by a vote of 38 for the Taft delegates and 15 for the Roosevelt 
delegates, the minority including the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Rosewater. Only one of these contests was taken 
before the committee on credentials, the others having been 


abandoned. 
NINTH ALABAMA DISTRICT. 


In the ninth district, which includes the county of Jefferson, 
with the city of Birmingham, and three other counties, the dis- 
trict committee split and two calls were issued and two con- 
ventions held. The chairman of the committee was a Roose- 
velt man, but a majority of the members were favorable to Taft. 
There were three disputed questions of fact involved in this 
case. The first was the right of the chairman to fill vacancies 
which existed in the committee. He filled these vacancies with 
Roosevelt men and based his right to do so upon authority 
shown by the minutes of the last meeting of the district com- 
mittee. The minutes themselves were not presented, but a 
resolution was presented which had been adopted by the dis- 
trict committee authorizing the chairman to make certain orig- 
inal appointments for the purpose of increasing the member- 
ship of the committee. The resolution on its face showed the 
authority claimed by the chairman to fill all vacancies, but this 
part was clearly an interpolation. It was apparently an after- 
thought, and had been written in with a different kind of lead 
pencil from that used to write the main body of the resolution. 
Affidavits were presented from some 10 or 12 members of the 
committee who had attended this meeting and they testified 
that no authority had been given to the chairman of the com- 
mittee to fill vacancies. Both the national committee and the 
committee on credentials were satisfied that the resolution had 
been tampered with and by interlineation had been doctored to 
show something which did not appear in the resolution as orig- 
inally offered and adopted. 

The second disputed question of fact relates to the alleged 
resignation of Harvey Hardin, a member of the district com- 
mittee. There is no question about his having executed a resig- 
nation, but the paper was given in escrow to a man not a mem- 
ber of the committee, with the understanding that it was to be 
returned to Hardin in case he appeared in person at Birming- 
ham to attend the meeting of the district committee called to 
meet there February 15, 1912. Mr. Hardin arrived in Birming- 
ham the night of February 14 and demanded that his resigna- 
tion be returned to him, which demand was refused. As his 
resignation was given on the express condition that it was not 
to take effect if he attended the meeting which was called for 
February 15, and as he did appear and demand the return of 
his resignation before the committee met, the resignation was 
clearly void and of no effect, The law in Alabama is very clear 
on this point. 

The third question of fact was whether one W. M. Latham 
was a member of the district committee, or whether James 
Latham was a member. There was ample evidence that W. M. 
Latham had been elected a member of the committee and that 
he had acted thereon. He gave his proxy for the meeting of 
the committee which was held February 15. There was some 
evidence on the other side, but the preponderance of testimony 
sustained the claim of W. M. Latham that he was a member of 
the committee. 

If these three questions of fact are resolved in accordance 
with the clear preponderance of the testimony, the delegates 
elected by the district convention which indorsed Taft were 
clearly entitled to their seats. As a matter of fact the merits 
of this controversy were passed upon by the persons most directly 
interested, the Republicans of the ninth congressional district 
of Alabama. The district consists of Bibb, Blount, Jefferson, 


and Perry Counties. The regular Republican organization in all 
these counties recognized the call of the Taft executive com- 
mittee. The county executive committees of Jefferson and 
Blount Counties called county conventions to elect delegates to 
the Taft congressional convention, The county committees in 
Bibb and Perry Counties called mass conventions for the same 
purpose to be held on the same day. The delegate conventions 
of Jefferson and Blount Counties and the mass conventions of 
Bibb and Perry Counties elected delegates to the district con- 
vention under the terms of the call of the district executive 
committee, which was friendly to Taft. The regularity of 
these county organizations can not be attacked. They are the 
only Republican organizations in those counties, and are recog- 
nized by the present State executive committee and also by 
the former State committee, of which Joseph O. Thompson, an 
unsuccessful Roosevelt contestant from the State at large, was 
chairman. 

The same county conyentions that elected delegates to the 
Taft district convention elected delegates to the State conven- 
tion, which elected the Taft delegates from the State at large 
who were unanimously seated in the Chicago convention. The 
Roosevelt faction held no meetings of any character whatsoever 
in Blount, Bibb, or Perry Counties, and held a mass meeting in 
Jefferson County which elected delegates to the Roosevelt dis- 
trict convention and also to the Roosevelt State convention. The 
delegates elected from the Roosevelt State convention were 
refused recognition at Chicago by the ‘unanimous vote of the 
national committee. The Roosevelt district delegates selected 
in this district traced their title to the same source; their title 
was tainted with forgery and was no better than that of the 
Roosevelt delegates at large. The Taft delegates from the ninth 
congressional district of Alabama were unquestionably entitled 
to their seats in the national convention. 


Arizona. 


The executive committee of the Arizona State central com- 
mittee, consisting of one member from each county in the State, 
together with the State chairman and secretary, met at Phoenix 
on May 1, 1912, to prepare a call for a State convention to elect 
delegates to the Republican national convention. Although the 
Republican Party in Arizona had at its first State election 
pledged the passage of a presidential primary law, and although 
the Democrats had made a similar pledge in their platform, the 
legislature being in the control of the Democrats had failed to 
fulfill that pledge up to the time of the meeting of the executive 
committee. This left the State without any primary law for the 
election of delegates to the national conventions. It was finally 
decided unanimously by the executive committee—both Roose- 
velt and Taft members agreeing—that in the absence of a presi- 
dential primary law the various county committees be anthor- 
ized to determine in what manner the delegates to the State 
convention should be elected, whether by the county committees, 
whose members had been elected at a State-wide primary in De- 
cember last, by direct primary election, or by a primary election 
of delegates to the county convention which should select dele- 
gates to the State convention. 

The call as issued required the county committees to meet 
on the 15th day of May to make this determination, and the 
appointment or election of delegates was set for the 25th day 
of May, and the State convention for June 3, at Tucson. The 
Roosevelt members of the executive committee at this meeting 
declared their intention to hold primaries in all counties in 
which they controlled the county central committees. Only- 
two counties, Pinal and Graham, decided to hold primaries for 
the election of delegates to the State convention, and in Gra- 
ham County the Taft and Roosevelt members agreed upon this 

plan. In Cochise and Yuma Counties, where the posevelt 
iene BAS held a majority of the county committees, it was 
unanimously decided that the committees should elect dele- 
gates to the State convention, for the reason that Arizona was 
without any primary law applying to the election of delegates 
to national conventions, and for the reason that the party 
treasury was without funds to provide for primaries. This 
plan was also followed in the remaining counties of the State, 


MARICOPA COUNTY. 


In Maricopa County, however, a dispute arose as to whether 
the majority of the committee favored election by primary or by 
the committee. At the assembling of the county committee 
in that county on the 15th day of May, the chairman, a Roose- 
velt man, without waiting for a roll call, or for any motion, * 
forthwith appointed three Roosevelt men to constitute a com- 
mittee on credentials. While this was still the subject of 
emphatic protest by the members, this committee within a few 
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minutes returned and reported in favor of seating three proxies, 
in addition to the members of the committee present in person. 
These proxies all favored Roosevelt, but none were members 
of the committee. 

A point of order was made that the Chair had acted without 
authority in arbitrarily naming the committee on credentials. 
The point of order was overruled by the Chair, whereupon 
appeal was taken from this decision and sustained. The Chair 
then reappointed the same committee on credentials which 
retired. In the meantime, other proxies had been presented 
on behalf of members who were absent. The committee, after 
being out considerably more than an hour, thereupon returned 
a second report recommending the rejection of all proxies. 
This committee on credentials was composed exclusively of 
Roosevelt men, and examination of the proxies disclosed the 
fact that if allowed the Taft men would control the committee 
but that if all proxies were rejected the Roosevelt men would 
be in control by a small margin. 

It had been the uniform practice to receive proxies of com- 
mitteemen who were unable to attend, but in this instance it 
was sought to reject proxies on the ground, which is clearly 
untenable, that a proxy to be valid must be certified by the 
county chairman and secretary. The result, in effect, was that 
two meetings of the Maricopa central committee were held on 
the 15th, the one following the other, by one of which a call was 
issued, signed by the chairman, for a primary to elect delegates 
to the State convention, to be held at Tueson June 3, 1912, and 
by the other a call was issued, signed by the secretary of the 
county committee and a pro tempore chairman, for a meeting of 
the county committee to select delegates to the said State con- 
vention at Tucson, being the plan adopted by a majority of the 
other counties in the State, including the counties of Cochise 
and Yuma, where the Roosevelt men were in control. The 
reason for this action in Maricopa, as in other counties, was 
the absence of any State law under which the primary could be 
held. 

The call for the election of delegates by the county committee 
in Maricopa County was signed by a majority of the members of 
the county central committee, a minority only signing the call 
for a primary. Contending that the call for a primary was 
clearly illegal, a majority of the committee advertised exten- 
sively in the newspapers of that community for some time prior 
to May 25, when delegates were to be elected, warning all Re- 
publicans, whatever their affiliation, not to participate in the 
so-called Heard primary, on the ground that it was irregular 
and unauthorized. This public warning resulted in all of the 
La Follette following and all but 11 of the Taft Republicans in 
Maricopa County refusing to participate in the Heard primary. 
Two sets of delegates to the State convention were thus elected 
from this county. 

STATE CONVENTION. 

A short time before the State convention contests were started 
in seyeral of the other counties to such an extent that a minor- 
ity only of the delegates entitled to sit in the convention were 
uncontested. The chairman of the State central committee, 
learning of this situation, called a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee to be held at Tucson on the morning of June 1, two days 
before the date set for holding the convention, for the declared 
purpose of hearing all contests and making up the temporary 
roll. Notice was given by mail and wire to all county chairmen 
and all persons claiming to have been elected delegates to pre- 
sent credentials to the executive committee at that time and 
place. The notice was also given through the newspapers, and 
contestants admitted full knowledge of the meeting of the com- 
mittee to make up the temporary roll. The committee was in 
attendance and prepared to receive credentials and hear con- 
tests from June 1, 10 o’clock, to the assembling of the conven- 
tion on June 3. Two sets of credentials were received from 
Cochise County, but because of the fact that only the holders of 
one set appeared in person before the committee to make their 
argument it was decided to seat both delegations with one-half 
vote each, to the end that both might have full opportunity to 
be heard before the credentials committee to be named by the 
convention. No other contests were presented. Credentials 
were presented to the State executive committee from all the 
counties of the State, and the temporary roll of delegates was 
made up from the credentials as presented. 

The State convention assembled on June 3 at the place desig- 
nated in the original call and was called to order by the chair- 
man of the State central committee. The call was read by the 
secretary, and the chairman made a full statement of the cir- 
cumstances under which the temporary roll had been made up. 
The chairman then read the temporary roll. The chairman 
then called for nominations for temporary chairman, and J. J. 
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Reddick, whose seat was not in contest, was nominated by an 
uncontested delegate. At this point objection was made by a 
person whose name was not on the temporary roll, who stated 
that he did not recognize the validity of the roll. A point of 
order was raised and sustained that this person was not a 
member of the convention. The chairman then asked if there 
were any other nominations; and none other being made, he 
put the question, and declared J. J. Reddick elected, and Mr. 
Reddick took his position as chairman. At about this time a 
number of persons, including about 17 whose names were on 
the temporary roll, rushed to the right-hand side of the hall, one 
of their number mounted the platform, and after 15 or 20 min- 
utes of noise and confusion they left the hall and did not return. 
The Arizona contest is the result of the proceedings so con- 
ducted during that space of time. It is contended that a valid 
convention was held in this manner and that the Roosevelt 
delegation, headed by Dwight B. Heard, was elected. A record 
of this so-called convention was presented, showing the appoint- 
ment and report of committees and the election of delegates to 
the national conyention. It was conceded that these reports, 
including that of the committee on credentials, were prepared in 
advance, that the committees did not retire, and that the reports 
were signed without change. 

It was conceded that the credentials of the contesting dele- 
gates from Maricopa County were not presented to the State 
committee or to the convention presided over by Mr. Reddick 
or to the committee on credentials appointed by that convention.“ 

The convention presided over by Mr. J. J. Reddick remained 
in the hall and in session for at least two hours and a half, 
Out of the 93 delegates entitled to sit in the convention, as 
shown upon the temporary roll, 60 remained in the convention 
after the bolt, and also the 16 from Cochise County entitled to 
a half vote each. 

The usual committees were appointed and recess taken to 
await their reports, which were received and adopted by the 
convention. The temporary roll was accepted and made the 
permanent roll of the convention; the temporary organization 
of the convention was made the permanent organization; a 
number of speeches were made by delegates; a vote of thanks 
passed to the citizens of Tucson who had arranged for the enter- 
tainment and reception of this first Republican convention in 
the new State; and adjournment had in regular order. 


Of the uncontested delegates in the Tucson convention there 
was a clear majority of Taft delegates, so that had the conven. 
tion itself made up the temporary roll and only the uncontested 
delegates been permitted to vote thereon, the Taft delegates 
would have been in the majority. 

The national committee and the committee on credentials de- 
cided that this convention was the only regular and legal con- 
vention held in the State of Arizona, and that the delegates 
and alternates elected by it were entitled to seats in the national 


convention, 
Arkansas. 4 


Contests from Arkansas were filed with the national com- 
mittee covering the delegates at large and those from the first, 
second, third, fourth, fifth, and seventh districts. The national 
committee seated the Taft delegates from the State at large by 
a vote of 52 to 0; from the first district by a vote of 49 to 2; 
from the second district by a vote of 47 to 0; from the third 
district by a vote of 51 to 0; from the fourth district by a yote 
of 48 to 0; from the fifth district by a vote of 42 to 10; and 
from the seventh district by a vote of 44 to 0. The original 
proposition of the Roosevelt national committeemen in the fifth 
district was to seat both delegations with a half vote each. This 
compromise, which in itself was an evidence of lack of faith in 
the contest, was voted down. Notice of appeal was given only in 
the case of the delegates from the first and fifth districts, and 
the latter case was the only one presented to the committee on 
credentials. 

FIFTH ARKANSAS DISTRICT. 


The contesting delegation from the fifth congressional district 
was represented by Mr. Sid B. Redding, clerk of the Federal 
courts at Little Rock. He was a contesting delegates before the 
1908 convention, but the national committee decided the case 
against him unanimously, and he did not appeal to the commit- 
tee on credentials. The organization led by Mr. Redding, which 
was thus repudiated by the national convention four years ago, 
did not certify to the proper State election officers the candi. 
dates for Congress it named that year. It held no regular meet- 
ing in 1910 and did not name a candidate for Congress that 
year. The organization which was recognized four years ago by 
the action of the national convention in seating its delegates 
placed a candidate for Congress in the field in 1908 and again 
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in 1910, and has been recognized generally as the regular 
Republican organization of that district. It called a district 
convention to meet at Little Rock, May 6, 1912, to nominate a 
candidate for Congress and to elect two delegates and two alter- 


nates to the Republican national convention. The Redding 
faction issued a call for a congressional convention to be 
held at Little Rock on the same day the regular convention was 
to meet, but in a different hall, and delegates were directed to 
be elected at the same time and places as delegates to the 
regular convention. 

There was great disorder in some of the ward meetings in 
Little Rock; there was some bloodshed and mutual charges 
of fraud and wrongdoing were made, but delegates were duly 
elected to the regular Republican convention which met accord- 
ing to the call. All its proceedings were in due and regular 
form. A contest was presented before the congressional conven- 
tion from only one county, and both contestants were seated 
with a half vote each. The recognition of the Roosevelt claim- 
ants from the fifth congressional district of Arkansas would 
have meant a repudiation of the action of the national con- 
vention of 1908, and the national committee and the committee 
on credentials which met June, 1912, declined to take such 
action. Mr. Redding’s discredited organization had been de- 
funct for four years, and was apparently resurrected this year 
only for the purpose of instituting a contest against the regu- 
larly elected delegates, who were instructed for Taft. Mr. Red- 
ding gave but three days’ notice of the holding of his congres- 
sional convention, 

California, 


The facts and the law in the fourth congressional district of 
California case are very simple, but there has been a very gen- 
eral misunderstanding about both. This congressional district 
hes wholly within the city and county of San Francisco, and 
was recognized to be a strong pro-Taft district. In the direct 
presidential preference yote Taft received 9,622 votes in this 
district, Roosevelt 9,445 votes, and La Follette 3.235 votes. All 
of the delegates on the Taft ticket received more votes in this 
district than did any of the delegates on the Roosevelt ticket. 
Tryon and Meyerfeld, the Taft delegates, received 10,507 votes 
and 10,531 votes, respectively, and Wheeler and Bancroft, the 
Roosevelt candidates, 10,240 votes and 10,209 votes, respectively. 
This statement is certified to by the registrar of voters for the 
city and county of San Francisco, the official with whom the 
returns of the primary election were required by law to be filed. 
An attempt has been made to question this statement of fact 
because some 14 election precincts had been divided since the 
last general election, but there was evidence filed with the 
national committee showing that the change of boundary lines 
through these election precincts did not materially change the 
result, and that as a matter of fact the change, if any, was in 
favor of Taft. ‘The total vote in these 14 precincts was: 
Wheeler, 695; Bancroft, 692; Tryon, 662; Meyerfeld, 666. If 
the votes in these precincts were divided and counted strictly 
in the district to which they belonged after the boundary lines 
were changed, the difference in the yote in both districts would 
not be over 30 votes, and any difference throughout the entire 
fourth district would be in favor of Taft. There can absolutely 
be no honest dispute of the claim that the Taft delegates re- 
ceived 200 more votes in this district than the Roosevelt dele- 
gates, 

When the national committee met in the city of Washington 
in December, 1911, a very vigorous effort was made to compel 
recognition of all State primary laws, but the committee finally 
decided to leave it entirely discretionary with cach State and 
congressional committee whether or not to select delegates to 
the Chicago convention in that manner. The exact terms of the 
eal! of the national committee are as follows: 

e „ „provided that delegates and alternates, both from the State 
at large and from each congressional district, may be elected in con- 
formity with the laws of the State in which the election occurs if 
the State committee or any such congressional committee so direct; 
but, provided further, that in no State shall an election be so held as to 


prevent the delegates from any congressional district and their alter- 
nates being selected by the Republican electors of that district. 


A State-wide primary law like the one now in force in Cali- 
fornia, which was approved December 24, 1911, after the meet- 
ing of the national committee, did in this particular case at- 
tempt to prevent the Republican electors of the fourth congres- 
sional district of California from selecting their own delegates 
and alternates. Such a law is an attempt to revive the State 
unit law which was destroyed in the memorable national con- 
vention of 1880. Since that time the congressional district has 
been the unit of representation in national Republican con- 
ventions, and the national committee in its calls has always 


recognized that right. A State legislature has no more right 
to establish the unit rule against the will of the national con- 
vention than has a State convention. The action of the 
national convention in seating the two Taft delegates from the 
fourth congressional district of California was in strict ac- 
cordance with the law and precedent established in 1880 and 
followed in unbroken line ever since. If State-wide primary 
laws had been recognized by Republican national conventions 
and had become universal, the 90 votes from the State of New 
York would have been cast as one vote, as they were cast by 
Mr. Murphy in the Democratic convention at Baltimore, and 
Roosevelt would have lost 14 votes in that State and 18 in 
Massachusetts, and a much larger number in the convention as 
a whole; the unit rule would be obligatory and this would be 
the end of congressional district representation in Republican 
national conventions. If one State can fix the basis of member- 
ship in a national convention, each State can do the same, and 
hopeless chaos would result. 

The Republican Party is a voluntary organization, and it is 
elementary law that every voluntary organization, whether 
religious, social, scientific, or political, has the right to fix the 
basis of membership in its own conventions and is the final 
judge of membership therein. A State may well prescribe that 
primaries and caucuses shall be held in a decent and ofderly 
way, that the vote be correctly counted and returned, and may 
furnish to political parties the machinery for accurately report- 
ing these results. But a State can not go beyond that and 
attempt to vary the basis of representation in party conventions. 
It can not, for instance, prescribe that delegates to a given 
convention shall be elected by the legislature or appointed by 
the governor, or determine that the representation shall be by 
county, State, or senatorial district. The apportionment must 
be made, as has always been done, by the national convention 
of the party and by its agent, the national committee. 

There is no question that Tryon and Meyerfeld, the Taft 
delegates seated from the fourth congressional district of Cali- 
fornia, were the delegates who represented that district on the 
Taft ticket, nor is there any question that Wheeler and Ban- 
croft, who were not seated, represented the same district on 
the Roosevelt ticket. The California primary law permits two 
names from each congressional district to be placed on each 
State-delegate ticket, and these four men were the Taft and 
Roosevelt candidates from the fourth district. There is nothing 
in the California primary law requiring any candidate for 
President to sign or file any petition, affidavit, declaration, 
statement, or paper of any kind to get his name upon the ballot, 
and nothing of the kind was done by Taft in this case, except 
to telegraph his indorsement of the 26 delegates representing 
hini. RI 

The Taft delegates in the fourth district exercised the option 
given them under the primary law and did not sign the dele- 
gates’ statement binding them to support the candidate receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes cast throughout the State. 
This issue being presented to the national committee, it was 
compelled either to seat the Taft delegates, who had received a 
majority of the votes in their district, or to abandon the call 
which it had issued for the convention, and also the sound and 
salutary practice of the party for upward of 30 years. 

It is absolutely irrelevant to the question at issue how much 
majority the Roosevelt ticket had in the State at large. The 
fourth district expressed its preference for Taft, and the two 
Taft delegates were clearly entitled to be seated. 


Indiana, 


Contests were filed with the national committee against the 
Taft delegates from Indiana at large and from the first, third, 
fourth, and thirteenth districts. The Taft delegates at large 
were placed on the temporary roll by the unanimous vote of the 
national committee. The contest from the fourth district was 
abandoned, while those from the first and third districts were 
decided for the Taft delegates by a unanimous vote, and were 
not appealed to the committee on credentials. 


INDIANA AT LARGE, 


The Roosevelt contestants from the State of Indiana at large 
based their claims to be seated in the national convention 
almost wholly on the charge that the primaries held in the city 
of Indianapolis were fraudulent. Indianapolis is in Marion 
County, which constitutes the seventh congressional district. 
Various charges were made as to the primaries held in the 
different wards of the city of unfairness in the appointment of 
election boards; also in the denial of watchers, in the location 
of voting places, and in delay in publication of notice of loca- 
tion of voting places; intimidation of city employees and voters 
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generally; fraudulent voting in many wards; that repeaters by 
the truck load had been hauled from voting place to voting 
place, and voted fraudulently and illegally for the Taft dele- 
gates; and failure to keep the proper register of voters. 

The vote in the primary elections held in the city of Indianap- 
olis on March 22, 1912, to elect 134 delegates to the State conven- 
tion of March 26, as set forth and published by the Indianapolis 
Star, an independent Republican paper, which has been neutral 
in the contest between ‘Taft and Roosevelt, was as follows by 
wards and townships: 


8888885 


5 
* 


. 
Center Township (o 
wwrence Township. gz 


B 


1 No ticket. 2 Roosevelt. 


As shown by the Indianapolis Star, the total vote in the 
primaries of March 22 resulted as follows: 
r OEY Roe e Pesan s Ss! tp 
Por Roosevelt delegates—-..ĩy-— 1. 480 

In Marion County, which includes the city of Indianapolis, it 
has been the uniform and invariable practice for 20 years with 
both political parties that prior to any and every State, district, 
county, and city convention the county or city chairman, as the 


case may be, announces a credentials committee of prominent | 


and disinterested lawyers, who meet immediately on the close 
of the voting to hear and determine all contests for credentials, 
the custom being that the chairman of this committee shall 
issue credentials in the event of contests. The purpose of this 
committee is to make a patient and painstaking investigation 
in each case of contest and give to the contesting delegates a 
fair hearing and more thorough investigation than any con- 
vention committee is able to give in the time at its disposal 
and report to the convention committee the benefit of its in- 
vestigation. : 

Such a committee was appointed in this case, consisting of 
Republican lawyers of character and standing, who met on 
the night of March 22 immediately after the primaries for the 
purpose of hearing all contests that might be presented. Roose- 
velt contests were presented from all the wards of Indianapolis 
except the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth, and these contests 
were given careful hearing. Testimony on behalf of the Roose- 
velt contestants was presented in all the wards in contest, 
charges were made that repeaters had voted in several wards, 
but in no ward did the Roosevelt men then claim that suffi- 
cient illegal votes had been cast to change the result. 

When the State convention met a committee of credentials 
was appointed, and eight members of this committee reported 
in favor of recognizing the Taft delegates from Marion County 
whose seats were contested and five members of the committee 
presented a minority report in favor of the Roosevelt con- 
testants. The minority report of the committee was laid upon 
the table and the majority report was adopted by a majority 
of 105 votes. Complaint was made that the sitting delegates 
from Marion County were permitted to vote on the title to their 
own seats, but no appeal was taken from the ruling of the 
Chair that they were entitled to vote: As a matter of fact, 
under the call for the State convention, delegates were elected 
direct to the State convention from each ward in the city of 
Indianapolis and from each township in. Marion County, and 
the sitting delegates from each ward and township were clearly 
entitled to vote on the contests from every other ward and 
township in Marion County. 

The Roosevelt contestants who claimed the right to repre- 
sent the State at large in the Republican national convention 
were not. yoted for in the State convention, and their names 


were not even presented there. They were named at a rump 
meeting held in the corner of the same hall where the State 
convention met and after it had adjourned, which rump meet- 
ing was attended by not more than 100 of the regularly elected 
delegates to the State convention. 

After the hearing of this case before the national committee 
a roll call was had, and the vote was unanimous to sustain the 
right of the Taft delegates to their seats. Senator Boram and 
Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, the reco Roosevelt leaders on the 
national committee, both stated in casting their votes that the 
Indianapolis primaries, after all illegal votes were excluded, 
showed an unquestioned majority in favor of Taft, and for 
that reason they voted in favor of the Taft delegates to the 
national convention. 


THIRTEENTH INDIANA DISTRICT. 


The contest from the thirteenth district was decided for 
Taft by the national committee by a vote of 36 to 14. The 
first test of strength in the district convention came in the 
election of a permanent chairman, when Mr. A. G. Graham, the 
Taft candidate, was elected by a vote of 711 to 70, the total 
vote of the convention being 142. Before the permanent chair- 
man was elected the temporary chairman, who was chairman 
of the district committee, proposed a set of rules for the gov- 
ernment of the convention, which rules were unanimously 
adopted. The solid vote of Laporte County, consisting of 24 
votes, was cast for Graham for chairman. This vote was chal- 
lenged by a delegate from another county on the ground that 
there were two or more delegates in the Laporte County dele- 
gation who had been instructed as Roosevelt delegates and in- 
tended to vote for the Roosevelt candidate for chairman. The 
chairman of the Laporte County delegation did thereupon. poll 
the vote of his county, appointing for that purpose two tellers, 
and was then and there assured by all the delegates from said 
county that the vote as announced (24 for Graham) was cor- 
rect. No member of the delegation from Laporte County chal- 
lenged that announcement. Contestants claim that Fulton 
County, by agreement, cast 41 votes for Graham as chairman 
and 53 votes for Jones, the Roosevelt candidate, whereas there 
were 4 Taft delegates and 6 Roosevelt delegates in that county. 
There is no claim, however, that the yote of Fulton County for 
chairman was challenged by anyone. 

The convention proceeded, with Mr. Graham in the chair, to 
name members of the different committees. When the repre- 
sentatives from Fulton County on. the various committees were 
announced the announcement was challenged and a poll of the 
Fulton County delegation was demanded. The point in dispute 
involved the representative from that county on the credentials 
committee. Chairman Graham, acting under the rule previously. 
adopted by the convention, refused to pass upon the challenge 
from Fulton County, but stated that the contest, if any was 
to be made, must be first referred to the committee on creden- 
tials and thereafter be submitted to the convention as a whole. 
When the ehairman refused, in accordance with the rule ‘there- 
tofore adopted, to poll Fulton County, the Roosevelt delegates 
in the convention thereupon and thereafter at all stages of 
the proceedings, created great disturbance and disorder, and by 
continued shouting and yelling made it impossible for the con- 
vention to proceed in an orderly manner. The committee on 
credentials made a written report in which it overruled the 
entire six contests filed against the Roosevelt delegates and 
dismissed the two Roosevelt contests against Taft delegates 
because they were unsupported by any evidence whatever. The 
confusion and uproar above referred to into which the con- 
vention was thrown lasted for a period of more than three 
hours; In the meantime the chairman, with the use of a 
megaphone, received the nominations of Mr. Studebaker and 
Mr. Fox, the two Taft delegates, and for the space of 10 or 15 
minutes, in a loud voice and through a megaphone, called 
upon the Roosevelt delegates to make nominations for the 
same office, but none were announced. No further nomina- 
tions being made the chairman called for the vote of the con- 
vention. The ayes were called and then the noes, but there 
were no “noes” upon the motion, the Roosevelt delegates failing 
or refusing to vote. The chairman thereupon announced the 
election of the said Taft candidates as delegates to the national 
convention. 

At the hearing before the national committee counsel for the 
Roosevelt contestants offered affidavits which he claimed would 
show that a majority of delegafes in the convention had not 
yoted for the Taft delegates to the national convention. Ob- 
jection was made that no such contention had been made in the 
statement of the case or the brief of the contestants; that 
the affidavits had not been filed with the national committee, 
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and that there had been no opportunity to see them or to 
prepare counter affidavits. The national committee allowed the 
affidavits to be read, but did not deem it necessary to grant 
time for the procuring and filling of counter affidavits. The 
affidavits were indefinite and loosely drawn, and it was im- 
possible to tell from them whether the affiants intended their 
statements to apply to the regular convention or the rump con- 
vention, to be described later. 

Among the 70 affidavits of delegates to the district convention 
offered by the Roosevelt contestants were four made by persons 
who averred that they had been elected as delegates and 
attended the convention with the intention of voting for the 
Roosevelt candidates for delegates to Chicago, who made oath 
that because of the noise and confusion they did not vote at 
all upon any question after the election of chairman, and that 
they left the hall before the rump convention. 

It appeared that the result of the vote was not questioned at 
the district convention, and the result was certified to the 
national committee by the chairman of the district convention, 
whose election was admitted to have been valid. To call into 
question duly declared and certified results of a convention 
when no question was raised until after it had adjourned would 
be on a par with questioning an act of the legislature by affida- 
vits of members declaring they had not voted or had not in- 
tended to vote on its passage. The convention was held April 2, 
1912, and no question was raised as to the vote until the hear- 
ing before the national committee, the affidavits: upon which 
the question was based having been secured between May 20 
and the day before the national committee took up the case. 

After the regular convention had been in session three and 
one-half hours and had transacted its business and adjourned, 
a rump convention was held in the same hall by a few Roose- 
velt followers, not more than 30 in number, which was less than 
a quorum of the delegates of the regular convention. At this 
rump convention there was no roll call of the delegates; the 
persons present did not sit down; no secretary was elected; 
some rules were adopted after a self-appointed chairman had 
by a viva voce vote declared the election of two delegates and 
two alternates to the national convention. 

There is no question at all that Mr. Graham was duly elected 
chairman of the regular convention and occupied the chair until 
after adjournment had been duly declared; nor is there any 
dispute about the rules which were unanimously adopted before 
the convention elected its permanent chairman. The chairman 
acted strictly in accordance with his rights under those rules, 
and the convention, after a turbulent session of three and a 
half hours, duly elected the Taft delegates. The proceedings of 
the rump convention lasted less than five minutes, and that 
meeting was not attended by all the Roosevelt delegates. Its 
action was entirely illegal and unwarranted. 


Kentucky. 


In Kentucky contests were filed against the Taft delegation 
from the State at large and from the first, second, fourth, sey- 
enth, eighth, and tenth congressional districts, while Taft con- 
tests were filed against the Roosevelt delegates from the 
eleventh congressional district. The contest from the State 
at large was decided by the national committee in favor of the 
Taft delegates by a vote of 38 to 11, from the seventh congres- 
sional district by a vote of 38 to 13, from the eighth congres- 
sional district by a vote of 35 to 17, and in the eleventh congres- 
sional district a motion to split the delegation and give 1 yote 
to Taft and 1 to Roosevelt carried. A demand for a roll call 
was denied by a vote of 83 to 19. The other contests in Ken- 
tucky were decided against the Roosevelt claimants without op- 
position. The only contests appealed to the committee on cre- 
dentials were those from the seventh, eighth, and eleventh con- 
gressional districts. In the eleventh congressional district both 
the Taft and Roosevelt attorneys appealed from the compromise 
made by the national committee. 


KENTUCKY AT LARGE. 


A contest was filed against only three of the Taft delegates 
at large from the State of Kentucky. The title of the fourth 
Taft delegate, J. E. Wood, was not contested. The Roosevelt 
claimants admit that the State and county conventions were 
duly called in accordance with the direction of the Republican 
national committee and that the State convention was held at 
the time and place indicated in the call. They do not claim 
that their names were presented to the State convention as 
delegates to the Republican national convention, and they ad- 
mit they did not receive any votes in the State convention as 
such delegates. No other State convention was held. This fact 
is also admitted. The contention of the Roosevelt claimants is 
that they would have been elected if the Roosevelt forces had 


been in control of the State convention. The Roosevelt claim 
is that by the fraudulent and unlawful acts of the Taft men 
in the State, and especially of the Federal officeholders, the 
will of the majority of the Republican voters of the State was 
overruled, set aside, and rejected, and in lieu thereof the choice 
of the minority was substituted and certified to the State con- 
ventlon. The State convention assembled at Louisville on the 
10th day of April, 1912, and remained in session until the 
evening of the 11th. A committee on credentials, composed of 
one member from each congressional district, was named by 
the different district caucuses without any contest whatsoever. 
Two additional members of the committee were named by the 
chairman of the convention, in accordance with the rules of 
the Republican Party in the State, and no objection was made 
to this action. Contests were presented from 19 counties, 
involving 449 votes, and ample opportunity was given for the 
prenon tation of all these contests to the committee on creden- 

a 

It was the Roosevelt contention that the county conventions 
in seven counties having a vote of 120 in the State convention 
were conducted by such fraudulent methods as to prevent any 
expression of the views and choice of the Republicans present 
and desiring to participate therein, and by reason thereof said 
voters were not given an opportunity to indicate their choice or 
to select delegates. In none of these counties, however, was 
any contest presented before the committee on credentials of 
the State-convention. The committee on credentials was com- 
posed of 11 Taft men and 3 Roosevelt men. This committee 
reported that 449 delegates were in contest out of a total num- 
ber of 2,356 delegates to which the convention was entitled. 
The committee recommendeed the seating of 336} Taft dele- 
gates and 112} Roosevelt delegates, and this report was adopted 
by the convention by a vote of 1,872 to 434. A minority report 
was made by persons entitled to 23 votes on the committee on 
credentials: This minority report did not recommend the seat- 
ing of any delegates from any county, but requested the setting 
aside of the official call of the Republican State central com- 
mittee, dated February 14, 1912, convening the said State con- 
vention, and that in lieu of the State convention a State-wide 
presidential primary be held. The minority report of the com- 
mittee on credentials was put to a vote of the convention and 
received less than 500 votes. The Roosevelt delegates for the 
most part remained in the State convention and participated in 
all of its proceedings. The convention adjourned without pro- 
test or bolt of any kind or description. No notice of any con- 
test was given until the Roosevelt claimants filed one with the 
national committee, which notice was received on May 29. 

If the seats in the State convention as to which any notice 
of contest was given, 449 in number, had all been given to 
Roosevelt, it would have made the entire Roosevelt vote in the 
State convention 297 votes less than a majority. The election 
of the three Taft delegates at large, Senator W. O. Bradley, 
Judge James Breathitt, and W. D. Cochran, whose seats were 
contested, was made unanimous by the State convention. The 
remaining delegate, J. E. Wood, was elected by a tremendous 
preponderance of the vote and his seat was not contested. 

The three Roosevelt claimants from the State of Kentucky 
make no claim that they were named as delegates to represent 
the State in the national convention by any person or persons 
whomsoever. In no case presented before the national com- 
mittee were louder and more insistent cries made that the Taft 
delegates had been elected by fraud and illegal practices. There 
was an absolute failure of proof to sustain these charges. The 
national committee found the charges unfounded, and the case 
was not appealed to the committee on credentials or to the con- 
vention itself. 

SEVENTH KENTUCKY DISTRICT. 

The district convention in the seventh congressional district 
was regularly called, and all its proceedings were strictly in 
accord with law and party custom. The total vote of the con- 
vention was 145. There were contests from 4 counties, in- 
volving 95 votes. According to the rules of the party in Ken- 
tucky, where two sets of credentials are presented, those dele- 
gates whose credentials are approved by the county chairman 
are entitled to participate in the temporary organization. 

The convention proceeded on the rolls thus made up, and 
elected Charles M. Wiard, the Taft candidate, temporary chair- 
man, by 98 votes to 47 votes cast for the Roosevelt candidate. 
The committee on credentials was appointed, consisting of one 
member named by each county delegation. This committee was 
in session several hours and gave every person interested 
ample opportunity to be heard. The report of the committee 
was signed by every member of the committee except Henry T. 
Duncan, the Roosevelt candidate for delegate to the national 
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convention, and recommended the seating of the Taft contest- | EFFECT OF CHANGE OF DISTRICT LINES BY LAW PASSED AFTER CONVEN- 


ing delegation from Fayette County and the seating of the 


TION CALLED. 


regular delegations in all other counties except in Woodford | Another point which was raised, in the contests from the 


Connty, where it was recommended that the Taft delegates be 
unseated. Mr. Duncan signed a report as to Woodford County, 
but presented a minority report as to all other counties in the 
dispute. The majority report of the committee was adopted 
unanimously, no delegation whose seats were contested being 
permitted to vote on its own case. As soon as the majority 
report of the credentials committee had been adopted, the 
Roosevelt adherents left the courthouse where the convention 
was sitting and held another convention. The counties con- 
ceded for Taft had 50 votes. The Fayette County delegation, 
with 47 contested votes, was absolutely essential to the success 
of the Roosevelt side, while the Taft delegates could have been 
elected without it. 
FAYETTE COUNTY. 

In Kentucky, county conventions, except in two or three coun- 
ties having the largest cities, are mass conventions held at the 
county courthouse. The city of Lexington is the county seat of 
Fayette County. In the county convention held in this county 
the testimony of disinterested witnesses shows that the Taft 
forces were in a majority by from 100 to 500 votes. The chair- 
man of the county committee called the convention to order and 
asked for a vote on the question of the election of a temporary 
chairman. Before the vote was announced the Taft men asked 
for tellers to count the vote. The chairman refused to permit 
a count of the vote and arbitrarily declared the Roosevelt can- 
didate elected temporary chairman. It was the first time such 
a count had ever been refused in Fayette County in a Repub- 
lican convention since the Civil War. The majority of the 
Republicans present thereupon proceeded to hold another con- 
vention in the same hall and elected delegates to the district 
convention and to the State convention. Every member of the 
committee on credentials of the district convention, except Mr. 
Duncan, voted to seat the Taft delegates from Fayette County, 
und every delegate in the district convention, except the dele- 
gates from Fayette County, who were not permitted to vote 
upon their own contest, voted to, sustain the report of the ere 
dentials committee. The same action was taken by the com- 
mittee on credentials of the State convention. The Roosevelt 
Republicans claimed that they were in a majority in the Fay- 
ette County convention. If that were true, the chairman of 
the county committee, who called the convention to order, would 
not have refused to permit a count of the vote, as was right- 
fully demanded. 

SCOTT COUNTY. 

The delegation from Seott County, with 18 votes, was in con- 
test. This county convention was duly called to order, nomi- 
nations were made for temporary chairman, and tellers were 
appointed to count the vote. Before the vote could be counted 
the Roosevelt men left the hall. Testimony was furnished from 
several public officers of high standing, all disinterested, show- 
ing that the Taft men were largely in a majority in the con- 
vention. The county convention proceeded with its business 
and elected delegates to both district and State conventions, In 
both of these last-named conventions the committee on creden- 
tials recommended the seating of the Taft delegates and both 
conventions adopted the report of its committee on credentials. 

FRANKLIN COUNTY. 4 


The Franklin County convention elected 16 Taft delegates to 
the district convention. Immediately after the convention or- 
ganized by the election of a temporary chairman, and before 
any other business could be transacted, the Roosevelt foliowers 
bolted and went into the courthouse yard, where they held a 
convention. There was ample disinterested testimony that the 
Taft men in this county convention outnumbered the Roosevelt 
men by over 2 to 1. The committee on credentials of the dis- 
trict convention decided the contest in this county in favor of 
the Taft Republicans. The report was adopted by the con- 
vention. The State convention decided this contest the same 
way. 

X WOODFORD COUNTY. 

Woodford County was entitled to 14 votes in the convention. 
In the county convention held in this county the chairman of 
the county committee, a Taft man, refused to grant a count of 
the votes cast for temporary chairman, and the committee on 
credentials of the district convention, following the rule laid 
down in the Fayette County case, unseated the Taft delegates 
from Woodford County and seated the Roosevelt delegates. 

The district convention, after the Roosevelt bolt, proceeded in 
a regular and orderly way and elected the two delegates to the 
national convention, who were placed upon the temporary and 
permanent rolls of the convention, 
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seventh, eighth, tenth, and eleventh Kentucky districts, was 
the fact that after the Republican congressional conventions 
had all been called in that State the legislature, which was then 
in session, redistricted the State for congressional purposes and 
changed the boundaries of these districts. All of these district 
conventions were duly held in accordance with the ¢all of the 
district committees and in accordance with the regulations laid 
down by the national committee without reference to the 
changes made in the boundaries of the districts by the State 
legislature. 

Every county sent its duly accredited delegates to the district 
conventions, composed of delegates from the counties consti- 
tuting each district as it existed at the time the district com- 
mittee made its call. No county sent a duly accredited delega- 
tion to the congressional convention of the district to which that 
county had been transferred by the redistricting act of the 
legislature. This action was taken by direction of the Repub- 
lican State committee and was generally acquiesced in to pre- 
vent confusion. Had these district conventions been composed 
of delegates from the counties included in the new districts 
instead of the old districts, the result would have been the same 
and Taft delegates would have been elected to the national 
convention. All these district conventions were held under the 
terms of the call of their respective district committees, and 
their action can not be invalidated by the fact that subsequent 
to the issuing of the calls the legislature redistricted the con- 
gressional districts. This was the only point involyed in the 
contest from the tenth congressional district of Kentucky, and 
that contest was not appealed to the committee on credentials 
of the national convention. 

BIGHTH KENTUCKY DISTRICT. 


In the eighth Kentucky district the Roosevelt forces bolted 
the regular convention and held a rump convention. This dis- 
trict as constituted when the call for the convention was issued 
was composed of 10 counties, having 163 votes, of which 82 were 
necessary to a choice. There was absolutely no contest in five 
of the counties. Shelby County sent a contesting Roosevelt 
delegation to the district convention, but they were elected at a 
rump county convention in which less than 20 Republicans par: 
ticipated, while there were more than 200 Taft men who 
participated in the regular convention. The Roosevelt men 
abandoned their claim to the vote of Shelby County. ‘The 
Roosevelt men claim that Spencer County, with 6 votes, elected 
a Roosevelt delegation. As a matter of fact, there was abso- 
lutely no contest presented from Spencer County against the 
seating of the regularly elected Taft delegates from that county. 
All of these six counties were represented in the district con- 
vention by delegates who were present and voted for the Taft 
delegates to the national convention, giving them 84 votes, or 2 
more than were necessary for a choice. 

Contests were filed with the district convention from Boyle; 
Garrard, Madison, and Mercer Counties. In Boyle County it 
was agreed that the vote of the county in the district conven- 
tion should be equally divided. The committee on credentials 
and the district convention unanimously agreed to uphold this 
agreement. Two conventions were held in Madison County. 
The Roosevelt followers, headed by Hon. B. J. Clay, bolted the 
regular convention. The evidence is overwhelming that the 
Taft forces were largely in the majority. When the vote was 
being taken for a temporary chairman, the Roosevelt followers, 
feeling that they were defeated, demanded that tellers be 
elected instead of appointed as was the general custom. The 
chairman offered to appoint tellers, but refused to permit them 
to be elected, whereupon the Roosevelt minority bolted. A 
large number of Democrats and negroes under age took part 
in the Roosevelt convention, and there is ample evidence that a 
majority of the legal Republican voters present at the county 
convention were for Taft. The committee on credentials of the 
district convention reported in favor of seating the Taft dele- 
gates from Madison County, and the report was adopted. In 
the Mercer County convention both the Taft and Roosevelt men 
claim to have had a majority of the legal voters. The first 
count not being satisfactory to all, the convention unanimously 
agreed that the secretary, Mr. James P. Spillman, should make 
a count of both sides and that the convention would abide by 
his count. His count showed that the Taft men were in a 
majority. The Roosevelt men thereupon left the convention, 
with the exception of Mr. Riker, who helped to make the count 
and who knew that Taft had a majority. No contest was filed 
from this county by the Roosevelt men at the district conyen- 
tion. There were only two counties,that did file contests in the 
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district convention. Conceding both of them to Roosevelt leaves 
over 100 uncontested votes in favor of Taft out of 163. The 
Boyle County delegation had by agreement been equally divided. 
The tellers in that county convention agreed that Taft had the 
majority, but the chairman refused to recognize the count. 

Complaint is made that Judge L. W. Bethurum, of Rockcastle 
County, a county not in the new district, called the district con- 
vention to order as chairman of the district committee. As 
has been shown above, however, all the district conventions in 
Kentucky were held in accordance with the apportionment of 
the State for congressional purposes before the legislature 
passed the redistricting bill. The Roosevelt contestants before 
the national conyention admitted that the report of the creden- 
tials committee seating the Taft delegates from the various 
counties in the district was adopted in the district convention, 
and that by the convention thus organized the Taft delegates to 
Chicago were elected. The contestants further set forth in 
their brief that in the same hall and immediately after the 
adjournment of the regular convention which elected Taft dele- 
gates the Roosevelt contestants were elected. In this rump con- 
vention sat Roosevelt delegates from Mercer, Spencer, and 
Shelby Counties, although the delegation from Shelby County 
was expressly conceded to Taft, and no contests were ever filed 
against the right of the regularly elected Taft delegates from 
Spencer and Mercer Counties to their seats in the district con- 
vention. 

Assuming that the Roosevelt men were entitled to all the 
delegates from the counties in which they filed contests in the 
district convention, there remained a clear majority of uncon- 
tested delegates who voted for the Taft delegates to Chicago. 

z ELEVENTH KENTUCKY DISTRICT. 

The eleventh congressional district of Kentucky is composed 
of 19 counties, entitled to 384 votes in the district convention. 
At the mass convention held at each county seat in the district 
on April 6, 1912, 4 counties, with 114 votes, were instructed for 
Taft; 5 counties, with 100 votes, instructed for Roosevelt; 2 
counties, with 47 votes, instructed for Taft, but were contested ; 
4 counties, with 108 votes, were instructed for Roosevelt, but 
were contested; while in Clay County, with 20 votes, the vote 
was divided half and half. All the delegates elected to the 
district convention were elected at the same time that delegates 
were elected to the State convention. Four of the counties in 
the district sent contesting delegations to the State convention, 
which body, after a full and careful hearing, seated the Taft 
delegates. The Taft delegates from these counties were entitled 
by the same evidence to seats in the congressional convention 
and would have been so seated had the Republican Party law 
and custom in Kentucky been followed. The Republican Party 
in Kentucky is controlled by a set of rules and regulations regu- 
larly adopted by the party and followed without a break for 
many years, serving as the constitution of the party in the 
State. By that law and custom, in all district conventions a 
conunittee of credentials is made up of one delegate from each 
“county, who is named by the county delegation attending the dis- 
trict convention. Had that law and custom been followed in 
this case, the majority of the members of that committee from 
uncontested counties would have been Taft men and the law- 
fully elected Taft delegates in the contesting delegations would 
have been seated. 

The convention was called to order by the chairman of the 
congressional committee, who was a Roosevelt man. Instead of 
proceeding in the accustomed manner to call for the appoint- 
ment of a committee on credentials, he entertained a motion 
for the chair to appoint a committee of five, and in the midst 
of great confusion he declared the motion carried. The chair 
appointed four Roosevelt men, and one Taft man who declined 
to serve on an illegally constituted committee. This committee 
reported every contest in favor of the Roosevelt men. The Taft 
followers thereupon bolted the convention, taking with them 
284 lawfully elected Taft delegates out of the total member- 
ship of 384, and proceeded to elect two Taft delegates to the 
Chicago convention. On account of the great mass of confliet- 
ing testimony presented to the national committee in this case, 
that committee by a vote of 33 to 19 decided to compromise the 
contest by seating one Taft delegate and one Roosevelt delegate, 
although both sides expressed their dissatisfaction with this 
result and appealed the case to the committee on credentials. 
The matter was presented to the committee on credentials, and 
the two delegates placed upon the temporary roll were by 
unanimous yote placed upon the permanent roll. 

LOUISIANA. 

Contests have been brought to the national convention in- 
volving the delegates at large and most of the district delegates 
from the State of Louisiana at every convention since 1876, 
except the convention for 1884. During all of this time there 
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have been two wings of the Republican Party in the State. In 
the national convention of 1908 both delegations from Louisiana 
were seated, with a half vote each, under a resolution that 
“a committee to be composed of the chairman, secretary, and 
one member of the incoming national committee be empowered 
to formulate a plan for the thorough reorganization of the party 
throughout the State of Louisiana.” 

In February, 1912, this subcommittee of the national com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. Ralph Williams, of Oregon, represent- 
ing the chairman; Mr. William Hayward, the secretary; and Mr. 
E. ©. Duncan, of North Carolina, went to Louisiana and made 
a thorough investigation, interviewing all the party leaders who 
could possibly be reached, regardless of faction or color. Before 
proceeding with its deliberations the following agreement was 
signed by 10 men, 5 from each side, who were duly authorized 
to represent both factions: 

New Ontraxs, LA., February 21, 1922. 


The undersigned agree to submit to Messrs. Duncan, Williams, and 
Hayward, of the national committee, all questions of contest between the 
two factions, and also to decide what questions of contest should be 
properly decided, and we pledge ourselves to be bound by the award 
rendered by them. 


The subcommittee of the national committee, after hearing all 
the evidence, found that.the action of the State committee taken 
a few days previous was illegal, in that it refused to seat 11 
duly elected members of the State committee, and that the elec- 
tion of officers of the committee and the call for a State con- 
vention, in the absence of these legally elected members, were 
illegal and must be annulled, and ordered the State committee 
to meet not later than March 8 Mr. Frank B. Williams was 
originally elected chairman of the State central committee. 
Mr. Emil Kuntz was leader of the faction refused recognition 
by Mr. Williams in his committee. Mr. Williams refused to 
abide by the decision of the subcommittee of the national com- 
mittee because of his pronounced lily-white views and because 
nearly adl the Republicans ordered by the subcommittee to be 
recognized as members of the State central committee were 
colored men. The decision of the subcommittee was also re- 
pudiated by Mr. Pearl Wight, member of the national committee, 
and two others, all members of the Williams faction, who 
claimed that they signed the,above agreement under duress. 

The new State committee met March 8 in accordance with the 
direction of the subcommittee, elected Victor Loisel chairman, 
and called a State convention to meet in Alexandria April 6. 
This State convention was duly held in accordance with the call 
and was a large and representative gathering of Republicans, 
with delegates present from every parish in the State except 
three, and elected a delegation to the nationai convention which 
was instructed for Taft and was headed by ©. 8. Hebert. 

The Williams-Wight faction proceeded to hold the convention 
originally called, the call for which had been ordered to be 
annulled by the subcommittee. ‘This convention split into two 
bodies, both of which named delegates to the national conven- 
tion. In both of these bodies, the majority of the delegates 
present appear on the registration lists as Democrats in politics. 

The national committee by a vote of 50 to 2 refused to sus- 
tain the contest against the Hebert-Taft delegation. The Taft 
delegates from all of the districts were also retained in their 
seats, in the third, fourth, and fifth Congressional districts, by 
viva voce vote, which in at least one district—the third—was 
unanimous. The contests in the first, second, sixth, and seventh 
districts were abandoned. None of these contests were appealed 
to the committee on credentials except those from the fourth 
and fifth districts, and the Taft delegates from these districts 
were retained in their seats for the same reasons that caused 
the defeat of the contest aganst the Taft delegates from the 
State at large. 

Michigan. 


The contest from Michigan involved the question of who were 
the rightfully elected delegates at large (6 in number) from 
that State. The number of delegates entitled to seats in the 
State convention was 1,312. 

The State convention was called to meet at Bay City April 
11, 1912. On April 6 the secretary of the Republican State 
central committee called a meeting of that committee to be held 
at Bay City the evening before the State convention was to 
meet. When the secretary called this meeting of the State 
committee the chairman of the committee was out of the State 
and his whereabouts was unknown. On the same date he tele- 
graphed to the secretary from Chicago, III., stating he did not 
think it was advisable to call a meeting of the State committee 
at the time designated by the secretary in his call. Subsequent 


to the issuing of the said notice by the secretary a majority 
of the members of the committee, 15 out of a total membership of 
24, joined in a call for said meeting. In the absence of the chair- 
man of the committee the secretary had the right to call the com- 
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mittee together, and his action was ratified by the committee it- 
self. A quorum of the State committee, 17 members out of 24, at- 
tended the meeting called for April 10. An acting chairman was 
elected, a temporary roll of the conyention was prepared, and 
the secretary was instructed to distribute tickets of admission 
to the convention. 

Only two counties sent contesting delegations to the State con- 
vention—one from Wayne County, in which Detroit is located, 
involving 192 delegates, and one from Calhoun County, with 27 
delegates. There was precedent in Michigan for the State com- 
mittee to make up the temporary roll of the State convention, 
and due notice was given the manager of the Michigan Roose- 
yelt campaign committee that the State committee would hear 
any contests which might be presented, but no contest was 
presented to the State committee. At this meeting of the State 
committee the secretary was authorized to distribute the tickets 
to the chairmen of the differeut delegations who were author- 
aea by the committee to be seated in the temporary organiza- 

on. 

At the meeting of the committee held January 17, 1912, Hon. 
Truman H. Newberry, of Detroit, had been designated tem- 
porary chairman of the convention. That action was rescinded 
at the meeting of April 10, because Mr. Newberry had become 
a manager and active agent for one of the candidates for the 
Presidency and because he had stated he would permit no roll 
calls in the convention; that he would take all votes viva voce; 
that he would decide all questions by what he determined to be 
a preponderance of sound; and that he would be influenced by 
his personal leanings in making his decision. Mr. Newberry 
acquiesced in this action of the State committee and made no 
attempt to act as temporary chairman of the State convention. 

Early on the morning of April 11, the day the State conven- 
tion was to meet, the temporary secretary of the conyention and 
the temporary sergeant at arms endeayored to enter the local 
armory where the convention was to meet, but found it in 
possession of the local militia and a detachment of local police 
and were refused admission. Later in the morning the State 
central committee made formal demand for possession of the 
armory and were admitted. The chairman of the State com- 
mittee, Mr. Frank Knox, was found within the armory seated 
upon the platform. The committee assembled upon the plat- 
form and called upon Chairman Knox to preside. He refused 
to comply with this request, whereupon the committee pro- 
ceeded again to elect an acting chairman, a majority of the 
members of the committee being present and voting “aye.” 
The committee instructed the sergeant at arms to admit no per- 
son to the hall except those who presented tickets bearing the 
signature of the secretary. 

The tickets for the State convention were issued on the 
morning of the day that body met and in ample time for use. 
Distribution was made at the leading hotel in the city. The 
distribution commenced at the hour of 9.30 a. m. and continued 
during the entire time the convention was in session. The dis- 
tribution was strictly in accordance with the instructions of 
the State central committee. Tickets were distributed in a 
public place and there was common knowledge that it was 
being done. ‘Thence was no discrimination in the distribu- 
tion of the tickets, and there was absolutely no excuse for any 
delegate failing to secure his ticket. The four roll calls taken 
during the State convention showed that practically all the 
delegates had secured tickets and were present. When the con- 
vention hall was ready for use the doors were opened and were 
kept open at all times, except for a short period when a crowd 
attempted to rush into the hall in a body. At that time the 
doors were shut until more adequate police protection could be 
obtained, when they were again opened and kept open. Dur- 
ing the brief time the doors were closed as many Taft delegates 
were excluded from the hall as Roosevelt delegates. 

The State convention was called to order by the chairman of 
the Republican State central committee, Mr. Frank Knox. The 
secretary of the committee addressed the chairman, advising 
him and the conyention that the State central committee had 
chosen Hon. Grant Fellows as temporary chairman. He there- 
upon took the chair and called the convention to order, and the 
call for the convention was read by the secretary. Mr. Knox 
was attempting to act as chairman at the same time, and he 
declared Herbert F. Baker elected temporary chairman of the 
convention. Chairman Fellows recognized a motion to make 
Herbert F. Baker temporary chairman, and put the question 
to the convention and ordered a roll call thereon. The vote 
stood: Ayes 67, noes 818. In the meantime, the State chairman, 
Frank Knox, and about 50 others, proceeded to make all the 
noise possible, occupying one end of the platform and the space 
immediately in front thereof. These disturbers soon got tired 
and left the hall, accompanied by a few of the delegates, but 
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not to exceed 200 delegates bolted the convention. At all times 
until the adjorunment of the convention nearly 1,000 delegates 
were present and participated in the proceedings. Four sep- 
arate roll calls were had—one upon the question of nominating 
Mr, Baker temporary chairman; secondly, upon the adoption 
of the report of the committee on credentials when the vote 
was—ayes 946, noes 18, not voting 6; again upon the adoption 
of the report of the committee on permanent organization and 
order of business on which the vote stood—ayes 926, nays 7, 
reported not voting 27. The roll was also called upon the elec- 
tion of delegates at large to the national convention, on which 
roll 975 votes were cast, of which there were—ayes 900, nays 
21, not yoting 52. The Roosevelt contestants admit that the 
convention commenced business with about S00 delegates, not 
including the Taft delegates from Wayne and Calhoun Coun- 
ties. The record shows that on every one of the four roll calls 
except the first from 960 to 975 votes were cast. Substracting 
from this total vote the yote of the two counties in contest, the 
convention would still haye been in the control of the Taft 
delegates. Ample opportunity was given the Roosevelt con- 
testants from Wayne and Calhoun Counties to present their 
claims to the committee on credentials. Any statement to the 
contrary is without foundation. They refused to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. 


CALHOUN AND WAYNE COUNTIES, 


There was testimony showing that the Roosevelt followers in 
the county convention held in Calhoun County were in the 
minority, but that by their noisy, boisterous, and disorderly 
tactics they refused to allow the convention to proceed in an 
orderly manner. When it became apparent that the Roosevelt 
delegates would not come to order in the convention, the conven- 
tion proceeded regularly to the transaction of its business, and 
when that had been accomplished adjourned. The county 
convention for Wayne County met in Detroit April 5. Very 
shortly after it was called to order about 25 or 30 men, some 
of whom were not even delegates to the convention, gathered 
on one side of the hall where the convention was being held, 
and, led by Charles A, Nichols, the Rooseyelt manager in 
Michigan and Wayne County, who was not a delegate to the 
Republican convention, proceeded to create a disturbance by 
shouting and gesticulating, which disturbance continued for a 
few minutes, when the disturbers, led by Nichols, left the con- 
vention hall. ‘This statement is testified to by over 20 of the 
leading citizens of Detroit, county and city officials, profes- 
sional men, bankers. lawyers. and business men, who swear 
that Nichois and his following did not exceed 45 men; that 
after they left the hall the convention proceeded to its business 
in regular form and was in session for about two hours; that 
there was no contest brought before the committee on creden- 
tials by any yoting precinct in Wayne County; that every dele- 
gate who sat in the convention presented due and lawful cre- 
dentials, and no one was allowed to sit In said convention except. 
those who were duly and properly elected under the call of the 
county committee, 

The entire record in this case shows an utter absence of foun- 
dation for the contest which was brought against the Taft 
delegates. The national committee decided the case without 
division. 


Mississippi. 


Contests were filed against the Taft delegates from Missis- 
sippi at large, and in all of the eight congressional districts of 
the State except the third. The contests from the first and 
eighth districts were abandoned before the national committee 
and never presented there. All the other contests in the State 
were decided against the Roosevelt contestants without division 
being called for in the national committee. The contests were 
of the most frivolous character, in every case a mere handful of 
men assembling together and pretending to hold a convention 
for the sole purpose of getting up a contest. In the second dis- 
trict, for example, one Jonas Avant, who tried to address the 
regular convention, but was refused permission because he was 
not a delegate and not a qualified elector, with five other men, 
none of whom were delegates, and two of whom were Demo- 
crats, went to the back part of a store building in the town 
where the district conyention was being held and pretended to 
hold a convention. They were citizens of only two counties out 
of the nine constituting the congressional district. 

SIXTH MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

The regular convention in the sixth district was an orderly 
and harmonious body, which proceeded in a businesslike way to 
do what it had to do and attraeted considerable attention in the 
town of six or seven hundred people where it met. There was 
no other convention held in that town that day. The two Reose- 
velt contestants from this district were J. M. Leverett and 
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Charles H. Hays. Several witnesses of the highest standing, 
residents of the town where the convention was held, testified 
to seeing these two men in town the forenoon of the day of the 
convention, but that both of them left on a 12.40 train, the 
train which brought into town most of the delegates to the con- 
vention, and that neither of them was seen about the town after 
that hour. This is a fair sample of the contests brought against 
the Taft delegates from Mississippi. The contests from the 
State at large and from the second, fifth, and sixth districts 
were appealed to the committee on eredentials and presented in 
a perfunctory way by the counsel for contestants, but they were 
all so utterly without merit that they were decided by the cre- 
dentials committee against the Roosevelt contestants without 


division. 
Missouri. 


In Missouri contests were filed against the Roosevelt delegates 
from the State at large and from the fifth district, and contests 
were also filed against the Taft delegates from the first, third. 
seventh, and fourteenth congressional districts. The only case 
passed upon by the national committee was that concerning the 
delegates at large, which was decided unanimously in favor of 
the Roosevelt delegates. The other contests from the State 
were settled by an agreement giving Roosevelt the delegates 
from the first and fifth districts and giving Taft the delegates 
from the third, seventh, and fourteenth congressional districts. 

None of these cases were presented to the committee on cre- 
dentials, both the Taft and Roosevelt leaders in Missouri being 
content to abide by the settlement made before the national 


committee. 
PIFTH MISSOURL DISTRICT. 


To show that the compromise was a real one and that actual 
ground of contest existed against the Roosevelt delegates a state- 
ment of the case in the fifth congressional district is given. 

The district committee, which was composed largely or wholly 
of Roosevelt men, ordered a primary for the 7th day of March, 
1912. Under the Missouri laws it is a misdemeanor for any 
one but an enrolled voter to vote in a primary. The last 
previous enrollment was in October, 1910, 18 months before the 
primary. Im places like Kansas City the voting population 
rapidly changes on account of changes in residence and a sup- 
plemental enroliment preliminary to the Kansas City election 
was to begin March 12. It resulted on that day in the addition 
of 24,469 names to the voting list. As the district is usually 
Republican, probably fully 12,000 Republicans were disfran- 
chised by the call of the committee. A storm of protest im- 
mediately followed the issuance of the call, and Republicans 
everywhere were urged to ignore it. In addition to this dis- 
franchisement the committee provided that no one’s name 
should go on the ballot which it was itself to prepare, as a 
candidate for membership in the convention, except upon the 
payment of $2 for each candidate, and the membership of the 
convention was fixed at 415. The result was that a tax was 
attempted to be levied of $850 each, on the Taft, La FOELETTE, 
and Cummins adherents in case they placed their names upon 
the ballot. A still further payment of $6 for each polling place 
was demanded, which earried the prepayment demanded of 
each presidential candidate up to $986; and the evidence in- 
dicated that the total expense to the committee for the pri- 
maries was only $148.75. 

The result was that no candidates for delegates were pre- 
sented by the Taft, La FoLLETTE, or CUMMINS people, and only 
the Roosevelt Republican Association delegation’ went on 
the ballet. A preferential expression was provided for on the 
ballot, which without the slightest authority contained the 
names of Mr. Taft, Mr. La Fornetre, and Mr. CUMMINS. Only 
Roosevelt men participated in the primaries, and of course an 
overwhelming victory was shown in his favor, which was ex- 
ploited all over the country. The organization being in the 
hands of the Roosevelt men, the Taft adherents did the only 
thing in their power and enlled mass conventions in the various 
wards and precincts, held a convention, and elected the Taft 
delegates, who were the contestants. The position taken by the 
Taft people before the national committee was consistent 
throughout all the contests, viz, that unless intentional dis- 
franchisement or falsification of returns was shown, regularity 
of procedure and duly accredited certificates from regular con- 
ventions should prevail. In this case, however, it was claimed, 
and with good reason, that there had been a deliberate dis- 
franchisement of Republican voters and whelly unwarranted 
conditions attached. 

North Carolina. 

There were contests from the third, fourth, and ninth North 
Carolina districts, but none ef the contestees or contestants were 
claimed for Taft. 
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Third. Oklahoma. district. 

In the third congressional district of Oklahoma two conven- 
tions were held and two sets of delegates and alternates were 
elected to represent the district in the Chicago convention. 
Both eonventions were held under the same call, on the same 
day, and in the same city, but in different halls, on March 14. 
The call for the convention did not designate the hall where 
the convention was to be held. On the morning of the day 
fixed for holding the convention the congressional committee met, 
all of the 19 counties composing the district being represented 
by the duly elected committeemen or by proxy. Three coun- 
ties—Tulsa, Delaware, and Cherokee—were in contest and the 
delegations from these counties held the balance of power in 
the convention. The congressional committee was made up of 
12 Taft men and 7 Roosevelt men. The chairman, W. S. Coch- 
ran, was a Roosevelt man, and he attempted by unfair and 
arbitrary rulings to overcome the will of the of the 
committee. He refused to allow the committee to elect its own 
choice as secretary in the absence of the regular secretary and 
ruled out one prexy and recognized another proxy, refusing to 
allow the committee to determine its own membership. On one 
roll, with 11 votes one way and 8 votes another the chairman 
rei sa the result of the vote exactly opposite to the real 

ct, 

In this situation written charges were preferred against the 
chairman, based upon his illegal and high-handed conduct, and 
a motion to sustain the charges against the chairman and de- 
clare his pesition vacant was put to the committee and was car- 
ried by a vote of 11 members of the committee who were pres- 
ent. Cochran thereupon announced the committee adjourned 
to 1.30 p. m., although the hour of 11 was fixed for the conven- 
tion, and the committee had not yet finished its business, and 
with a minority of the committee walked out of the room. The 
majority of the committee which remained continued its busi- 
ness by electing a chairman and secretary, proceeded to make up 
the temporary roll for the convention, and appointed a plact 
for it to meet, and the regular district. convention was accord- 
ingly held at the place appointed by the committee in the 
World Building in Tulsa at II o'clock a. m., of which ample 
notice was given to all delegates. This convention was duly 
called to order; the temporary roll prepared by the congres- 
sional committee was made the permanent roll; a majority of 
the delegates duly elected to the convention were in attendance, 
and Judge Joseph A. Gill and Mr. J. W. Gilliland were elected 
delegates. to the national convention. The credentials of the 
delegates to the district convention, certified to by the chair- 
man and secretaries of the several county committees, re- 
mained in the possession of the majority of the congressional 
committee and were filed with the national committee with 
the other records in the case. Every county in the district 
bad its representation and vote in the regular convention, and 
no person properly accredited as delegate was excluded or de- 
barred from participating in its proceedings. The call for the 
convention expressly provided that the delegates actually in 
attendance from any county could cast the entire vote for 
that county. 

The right of Mr. Cochran to aet as chairman of the committee 
was disputed because he had moved from one county in the 
district to another county in the district, and both of these 
counties had other representatives upon the committee. When 
Cochran was removed as chairman and withdrew from the 
meeting of the committee only one regularly elected member of 
the committee went with him, the others who left the hall at 
that time being all either proxies or appointees of the said 
Cochran. Of the 11 members voting to depose Cochran, 9 
members of the committee were present in person and 2 were 
represented by proxies. As both the county of Cochran’s former 
residence and the county to which he had removed had their 
representatives present at the meeting of the committee, it 
was clear that Cochran did not represent any county, and 
therefore had no right to act as a member of the committee. 

Assuming that all the committee whe went ont with Cochran 
had the right to act on the committee, it left the committee 
standing 12 for Taft and 7 for Roosevelt. so it was simply a 
question whether 2 majority of the committee had the right to 
control its action or a minority. 

After Cochran was deposed as chairman of the committee 
and walked out of the committee meeting with less than a quo- 
rum of its members, he called a meeting to order in the Grand 
Opera House, which meeting called itself the congressional con- 
vention of the third district of Oklahoma, and 


proceeded to elect delegates to the national convention. This 
meeting was not attended by a majority of the duly elected 
delegates to the convention. It did not have the credentials 
from the various counties, and its membership was largely mado 
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up of bystanders, who had not been duly accredited by any 
eounty in the district. Its action was entirely without au- 
thority. 

On the showing of facts thus made, which was amply sup- 
ported by testimony, the national committee retained the Taft 
delegates in their seats without division, and its action was sus- 
tained by the committee on credentials. 

First South Carolina. 


In the first congressional district of South Carolina a contest 
was presented before the national committee, but it was of the 
most frivolous character. The convention was regularly called, 
and consisted of 32 delegates. After the convention had duly 
organized 4 of the delegates walked out, 1 of whom afterwards 
returned. The convention proceeded with its business and 
elected Taft delegates to the national convention. Twenty- 
eight of the regularly elected delegates to the convention out of 
32 signed a statement that they had participated in the proceed- 
ings of the convention and had voted for the Taft delegates. 
These delegates were held entitled to their seats by the unani- 
mous vote of the national committee, and the contest was not 
appealed to the committee on credentials. 

Tennessee. 

Tennessee contests were filed in the first, second, ninth, and 
tenth districts.. In the first and tenth districts both sets of 
delegates claimed to be for Taft. In the first, second, and ninth 
districts the question at issue was which was the regular Re- 
publican organization. In the first district that organization 
was recognized which nominated and elected the present Repub- 
lican Congressman from that district, Hon. Sam R. SELLS. 

SECOND TENNESSEE DISTRICT. 


In the second district that organization was recognized which 
nominated and elected twice in succession the present Repub- 
lican Congressman from that district, Hon. RICHARD W. AUSTIN. 
T. A. Wright and John J. Jennings were regularly elected dele- 
gates, There haye been two organizations in this district, each 
claiming to be the regular Republican organization. Wright and 
Jennings were elected by the organization which was duly 
recognized in 1910 by the Republican national congressional 
committee as the regular Republican organization of said dis- 
trict. It elected Hon. R. W. Ausrix a Member of Congress in 
1908 and 1910, and there can be no question that the Austin or- 
ganization was the one which was entitled to representation 
in the national convention. 

The congressional committee met December 30, 1911, and 
called a district convention to meet March 9 at the courthouse 
in Knoxville. The action of this convention was unanimous 
on all questions. This district is composed of 10 counties. 
Due notice was given of the congressional convention 

When the convention met March 9, delegations from 5 of the 
10 counties reported no contests. Contests were reported in 
2 counties under a mistaken apprehension of facts and were 
abandoned. This made 59 delegates which were entirely uncon- 
tested out of a possible total of 108 in the convention. 

The contests from the three other counties were referred by 
the congressional committee to the convention itself. Under 
party law and authority in Tennessee the congressional com- 
mittee has the authority to make up the temporary roll of the 
convention, but in the case of these three contests the entire 
matter was referred to the convention. This left 49 delegates 
whose right to seats in the convention was held in suspense, 

After the temporary organization of the convention, a com- 
mittee on credentials was appointed and retired from the hall 
to hear the contests. Instead of presenting their case to the 
committee on credentials, the contestants from these three 
counties abandoned their contests and held a bolting conven- 
tion. The committee on credentials thereupon made a report 
seating Republicans from these three counties claiming to have 
been regularly elected. When the other contestants from these 
three counties refused to submit their case to the credentials 
committee they lost whatever right they had to seats in the 
convention. The delegations from two counties which were re- 
ported for Roosevelt remained in the regular convention and 
took part in the proceedings. T. A. Wright and John J. Jen- 
nings were elected delegates to Chicago by this the only regular 
Republican convention held in the second congressional district 
of Tennessee. 

After the bolters had held their convention on March 9, they 
realized their action was not regular and caused to be resur- 
rected a remnant of what was known as the old Hale congres- 
sional committee, which had been discredited and repudiated 
by the Republican congressional committee in 1910, and through 
that repudiated committee called a new congressional conven- 
Jon. Seven of the counties in the district absolutely refused to 
send delegates to this rump convention. 7 


Hon. John C. Houk and Judge H. B. Lindsay, contestants, 
had no claim moreover to seats in the national convention, for 
the further reason that they took part in the county mass con- 
ventions called by order of the Austin congressional committee. 
Having thereby recognized the Austin organization as the regu- 
lar Republican organization in the district, and having taken 
part in the county conventions called by said organization, they 
were thereby estopped from attempting to deny the legality of 
the Austin organization and had no right to organize or take 
part in any other organization acting in conflict therewith. 

NINTH TENNESSEE DISTRICT. 


In the ninth congressional district of Tennessee there are two 
organizations which claim to be the regular Republican organi- 
zation of the district. Both organizations nominated candidates 
for Congress two years ago, and the Republicans of the dis- 
trict expressed their choice between the two organizations by 
casting 1,406 votes for the organization which later elected the 
regular Taft delegates to the Republican national conyention, as 
against 940 votes for the candidate representing the organization 
which elected the Roosevelt delegates, and the State executive 
committee in the election of 1910 recognized that organization 
which elected the Taft delegates in 1912 as the regular organi- 
zation in that district. The head of the Roosevelt organization. 
is G. T. Taylor, of Union City, who is the State treasurer, 
having been elected by the Democratic legislature of the State, 
and the chairman of the committee, Mr. Burdick, supported the 
Democratie candidate for governor in 1910 as against the regu- 
lar Republican candidate and made public boast of it. The 
Taylor organization held one convention on March 26 and in- 
structed for Taft. The regular 30 days’ notice was not given 
for that convention, and a second convention was called to meet 
May 15. It is very doubtful if the proper notice was given for 
this convention. The same delegates and alternates were elected 
to the Chicago convention who were elected on March 26, but 
this time they were instructed for Roosevelt. 

This case was decided by the national committee for the Taft 
delegates; and when the case was called for a hearing before 
the committee on credentials the Roosevelt contestants did not 
appear, and the case was decided against them by default. 

TENTH TENNESSEE DISTRICT. 

The national committee sustained the regularly elected Taft 
delegates from the tenth congressidnal district of Tennessee. 
The contestants, who criginally claimed they were for Taft, but 
subsequently announced themselves in favor of Roosevelt, failed 
to present their case before the committee on credentials, and 
it was decided against them by default. 

Teras. i 

The issue as to the eight delegates at large from the State of 
Texas is not merely a political one but a moral one. It was not 
alone a question whether the votes should go to Taft or to 
Rocsevelt. It was also a question whether the Republican 
Party in the State should be relieved from the death grip of 
the arbitrary and unscrupulous political machine which had 
dominated it for years and was destroying the party in the 
State rather than building it up. In 1896 the Republican Party 
cast 167,000 votes in the State; in 1900 the Republican vote 
was 121,000; in 1904 Roosevelt received 51,000 votes; in 1908 
Taft got 65,000; and in 1910 the Republican candidate for goy- 
ernor, nominated at a small machine convention, received only 


| 26,000 Republican votes. This result has come about at a 


time when the financial and business growth of the State, 
largely due to the influx of northern men and capital, has been 
marvelous, and when the chief port of Texas has become the 
second port in the United States. 

The constant effort of the party organization seems to have 
been to reduce the Republican vote and confine it to officeholders 
and their relatives, so that there might be enough of the 
loaves and fishes to go around. As evidence of this the State 
chairman, Col. Cecil Lyon, who has held that office continu- 
ously since 1900 and has been a member of the Republican 
national committee since 1904, stated in a printed circular that 
every Federal officeholder in the State, except four or five, 
had been appointed on his recommendation. There are some 
2,800 of such appointees, the larger number of whom were ap- 
pointed during the administration of President Roosevelt and 
have not been replaced under the present administration. 
These officeholders furnish the main backing of the Lyon ma- 
chine. Further evidence was furnished in the testimony which 
was submitted showing that Col. Lyon was deliberately attempt- 
ing to exclude the colored Republican yote, in an effort to build 
up a white man’s party in the State. A postal card, dated 
May 12, 1912, over his own signature, which had been circu- 
lated broadcast through the State, was in evidence, in which 
he stated that the time had come when the voters must decide 
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whether the negro or the white man was to rule in the State 
of Texas. 

The system was maintained in every State convention by the 
use of credentials from counties with an inconsiderable Repub- 
lican vote, which were given as large a representation in the 
State convention as were counties casting the bulk of the 
Republican yote. 

There is a primary election law in the State of Texas, under 
which parties casting over 100,000 votes are required to act. 
Its provisions are optional with parties casting less than 100,000 
votes. Section 139 of the law provides that any political party 
desiring to elect delegates to a national convention shall hold a 
convention, and that said convention shall be composed of dele- 
gates duly elected by the voters in said political party in the 
several counties of the State at primary elections. Under the 
terms of this primary law the ratio of representation in Demo- 
cratic conventions was first fixed at one delegate for each 
county, and no additional delegate unless the party cast in that 
county 500 votes and a major fraction thereof at the last gen- 
eral election. In other words, unless the party cast more than 
750 votes in a county it would be entitled to only one delegate 
in the State convention. Another section of the same law, 
said to have been adopted later because of the growth of the 
Democratic vote, placed the representation at 300 votes and a 
major fraction thereof. There is nothing whatever in the law 
compelling the Republican Party in the State of Texas to adopt 
either ratio of representation, but the Lyon machine has de- 
clared that it was bound by the Terrill law, although disre- 
garding some of its important provisions. 

There are in the State of Texas 249 counties, of which 4 have 
no county government. The remaining 245 counties were en- 
titled to 1,008 delegates in the State convention with 248 votes. 
In the western part of the State there are 99 counties which 
cast at the last election a total of only 2,184 Republican votes. 
Nine of these counties did not cast a single Republican vote, 
and 32 other counties cast less than 10 Republican votes each. 
In these same 99 counties no conventions or primaries were 
held to elect delegates to the State convention, and in most of 
them there is no Republican organization whatsoever, and none 
of them, whether under the State election law or by rules of 
fairness, equity, and decent party usage, was entitled to a vote 
in this Republican convention. It appeared from the proofs 
submitted and affidavits offered in evidence, both from county 
clerks with whom returns of political organizations are re- 
quired to be filed. and from others, that the organization in 
these sparsely settled counties is nonexistent. It was the prac- 
tice of the machine to send blank credentials to a friendly 
postmaster in each one of these counties having no party or- 
ganization, and these credentials, after being signed by two 
Republicans, one as chairman and the other as secretary, but 
without the holding of a primary election or a county conven- 
tion, would be sent, with a proxy from the delegate named, 
oftentimes to a person living 500 miles away but who was a 
member or friend of the State machine. It was by the use of 
credentials thus secured from the sparsely settled counties, 
having few or no Republican voters, that the Lyon machine 
has been able for years to control State conventions in Texas, 
and the present contest was the result of a determined effort 
on the part of the Republicans of the State to free themselves 
from an insufferable system. 

The Terrell law requires that in each county the party chair- 
man shall be elected and his name certified to the county clerk. 
In many of these 99 counties this was not done. Disregarding 
the delegates from these 99 counties not entitled to be repre- 
sented because no bona fide conventions or primaries were held 
therein would leave delegates from 149 counties entitled to 152 
yotes in the State convention. Of the counties entitled to rep- 
resentation in the convention Taft carried at least 89, with 90 
votes. 

When the State committee, which was overwhelmingly domi- 
nated by Col. Lyon, the Roosevelt manager of the State, met 
to make up the temporary roll, objection was made by Mr. John 
E. Elgin, a Taft committeeman, against the seating of delegates 
from these 99 counties, on grounds which were set out in de- 
tail. Pending this protest, a motion was made that the dele- 
gates from the remaining counties be placed upon the temporary 
roll. A motion to amend by having the roll of the remaining 
counties and the delegates representing them called, that the 
committee might know what counties and delegates were seated, 
was yoted down. A subsequent demand for a list of the coun- 
ties and delegates was denied, and the original motion was 
adopted. 

The chairman had reported that 16 contests existed, and these 
were referred to subcommittees, who unseated the Taft dele- 
gates, and their action was confirmed by the committee. Elgin's 
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protest was then taken up and repeated, and upon motion the 
protest was dismissed, and the delegates from the 99 counties 
in question were placed upon the temporary roll. Mr. Elgin 
had offered as a substitute a motion to fix the basis of repre- 
sentation in the convention as one vote for each hundred votes 
east for President Taft, but providing that each county in 
which conventions were held should have at least one vote. 
This motion was voted down. 

No tickets were issued by the committee to contesting dele- 
gations, and thereupon the Taft delegates, representing more 
than a majority of the counties legally entitled to seats in the 
convention, marched in a body to Byers’s Opera House, in the 
city of Fort Worth, and assembled in convention. An elaborate 
report was made to this convention of the proceedings of the 
State committee, in which the following language occurs: 

We are confronted with the condition that at least one-tenth of the 
entire Republican vote of this State was cast in two counties in the 
last presidential election; yet, under the apportionment made by the 
executive committee, these two counties are entitled to only 3 votes 
out of 250, and to be represented by 12 delegates out of a ible 
1,000, as provided in the call of the State chairman, In addition to 
this there are 72 counties in this State in each of which were not cast 
to exceed 15 votes at the last election. These counties nevertheless 
are entitled to 288 delegates under the call of the State chairman. 
It is preposterous to claim that those counties in which were cast less 
than 15 votes should have the same voting power in this convention 
as the counties of Dallas, Harris, Bexar, and Travis, in which over 
1,000 votes were cast at the presidential election. To say that this 
is required by the Terrell election law of this State is a manifest per- 
version of the law, which was intended to secure honest elections and 
an honest expression of party sentiment. A claim based upon such a 
pretense is a palpable fraud upon the right of the voter to have his 
will honestly and fairly expressed. Such procedure would neither stimu- 
late party zeal nor promote party growth. We not only can not submit 
to any such idea, but utterly repudiate it. A convention organized 
upon such a plan is one in name only. It is not a Republican con- 
vention. It is a fraud upon Republican voters, because their will can 
not be fairly expressed upon any substantial issue. 

The convention was regularly organized by the adoption of 
a temporary and permanent organization. Committees on cre- 
dentials, resolutions, and order of business were appointed and 
their reports accepted. A basis of representation was adopted 
identical with that proposed by Mr. Elgin to the State com- 
mittee, and the convention was constituted in accordance there- 
with. It remained in session throughout the day, with a recess. 
At this convention the Taft delegates at large to Chicago were 
elected. All of them will support the Republican national 
ticket there named. Electors at large were chosen, and the 
records duly certified by the chairman and secretary of the 
convention and transmitted to the Republican national com- 
mittee. 

Throwing out the votes in those counties where there was no 
Republican organization and where no conventions were held 
to send delegates to the State convention, the Taft forces were 
clearly in control in the State convention. Had the delegates 
to that convention been elected on a basis of representation 
that would have given the Republican strongholds in the State 
fair proportional representation the Taft majority in the State 
conyention would have been much larger, for the reason that 
the large cities in the State were the centers of overwhelming 
pro-Laft and anti-Lyon sentiment. 

The national committtee decided that the convention held in 
Byers Opera House represented the real Republican sentiment 
of the State of Texas; that it was fully justified in pursuing 
the course it did in order to overthrow a boss-ridden machine; 


that it endeavored to reflect and give effect to the Republican 


sentiment of the State, and the delegates elected by it were 
declared the duly elected delegates to the national convention. 
This decision was confirmed by the committee on credentials 
and by the national convention itself. 

FIRST TEXAS DISTRICT, 


The Taft delegates from the first congressional district of 
Texas were seated because it appeared from the records that 
the Rooseyelt faction bolted when it found it could not control 
the convention. The first congressional district is composed of 
11 counties, each county having 1 vote, except Cass County, 
which has 2, making 12 votes in the congressional convention, 
The executive committee, composed of 1 representative from 
each county, made up the temporary roll, and in the contests 
filed from two counties seated both delegates with one-half 
vote each. The convention elected the 2 Taft delegates, giving 
them 10} votes. Each county was represented in this vote. 
Three Federal officeholders, representing 1} votes, bolted the 
regular convention and held a rump meeting. 

A stenographic report of the proceedings of the rump con- 
vention showed beyond question that the Roosevelt faction was 
in the minority. The brief filed by the Roosevelt contestants 
admitted that the majority of the executive committee, which 
made up the temporary roll call of the regular convention, fa- 
vored Taft. The testimony showed that there were 101 votes 
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in the congressional convention for Taft and 11 votes for Roose- 
velt. 

The minutes of the convention, supported by affidavits from 
a majority of the duly elected delegates, showed conclusively that 
the regular convention was properly organized and held in ac- 
cordance with the call of the national committee and elected the 
two Taft delegates. The national committee, by unanimous 
yote, decided the contest in favor of the Taft delegates. 


SECOND TEXAS DISTRICT. 


The regularly elected delegates from the second congressional 
district of Texas were C. L. Rutt and George W. Eason. The 
convention which elected the Roosevelt claimants consisted of 
6 men, who met in the mayor’s office in the city of Nacogdoches, 
with the doors locked, during a part of the time that the regu- 
lar convention was in session in the city hall, The mayor fur- 
nished an affidavit that he had occasion to go to his office for 
some papers; that he found the door locked, and upon being 
‘admitted found 5 or 6 men holding this so-called convention. 
The stenographer, whose records of the convention were sub- 
mitted to the national committee, furnished an affidavit in 
which he said that these records were dictated to him by the 
chairman, who gave the names of the 6 men present, showing 
that they were from only 4 counties of the 14 in the district. 
All of these men had participated in the regular convention held 
in the city hall and had bolted after the conyention had been 
organized. 

The cireumstances leading to this situation were as follows: 
The regularly elected chairman of the district committee re- 
signed the chairmanship, and Col. Cecil Lyon appointed E. G. 
Christian, one of the committeemen, in his place. Mr. Chris- 
tian, without attempting to call the committee together, claims 
in his brief to have called a district convention to be held at 
Lufkin on the 16th day of May, but he does not claim to have 
made any publication, as was required by the national commit- 
tee call. The majority of the committee asked and received 
from the assistant attorney general of Texas a written opinion 
that the committee itself had the right to elect its own chair- 
man. 

The secretary thereupon and upon the request in writing of a 
majority of the committee called the committee together for the 
purpose of electing a chairman and of calling a district conven- 
tion. A majority of the members of the committee, including 
Mr. Christian, was present. C. L. Rutt was elected chairman, 
and the district convention was called to meet at Nacogdoches on 
the 17th day of May, and due notice by publication of the call 
was made. In his brief Mr. Christian stated that by consent 
of the majority of the committee the place and date for the 
holding of his convention was changed to Nacogdoches and the 
17th of May. The brief filed by Mr. Christian is apparently 
based on the idea that a convention was held pursuant to the 
terms of his call, but the position is entirely untenable, since 
he was not legally the chairman, and if he had been he would 
have had no authority to issue the call except by authority 
of the committee. He acquiesced in the choice of Rutt as 
chairman both at the committee meeting and subsequently at 
the convention. 

Before the assembling of the convention the district com- 
mittee met to prepare the temporary roll of the convention. Mr. 
Christian made no effort to preside, although he was present. 
Two counties were found not to have held conventions and one 
county to have no delegate present. Notice of a contest in Har- 
rison County was received, but was not presented to the com- 
mittee, and the roll was made up, seating the delegations that 
held regular credentials. 

The district convention was called to order by C. L. Rutt; 
the official call and the report of the district committee were 
read, including in the latter the nomination of George W. Eason 
for temporary chairman. Mr. Christian was also put in nomi- 
nation, and upon roll call Mr. Eason was elected, and presided 
over the convention. A committee on credentials was appointed, 
and the convention took a recess until afternoon. The report 
of the committee on credentials was accepted upon roll call, 
and the representatives of five counties withdrew from the hall. 
The representatives of four of these counties, as previously 
stated, held the alleged convention in the mayor’s office. 

The regular convention remained in session several hours; 
appointed the usual committees, which retired and made their 
reports, which were accepted; elected C. L. Rutt and George W. 
Ea son delegates to the national convention, and certified their 
election in due form to the national committee. Affidavits of 
the county judge, of the mayor of the city, and the city attor- 
ney, who attended the convention, but were not delegates, 
shewed the complete regularity of the convention. 


FOURTH TEXAS DISTRICT. 

The fourth Texas congressional district consists of five coun- 
ties, each having one vote in the district convention under the 
call of the congressional executive committee. Only one county, 
Rains, chose an uncontested delegation, and that delegation was 
for Taft. The other four counties—Collin, Grayson, Hunt, and 
Fannin—sent contesting delegations. On the day of the conven- 
tion, and prior to its meeting, representatives from each of the 
four counties sending contesting deleagtions made an effort to 
appear before the congressional executive committee and pre- 
sent their claims for seats in the convention. The congres- 
sional committee arbitrarily refused to hear anybody. The con- 
testing delegations then appeared before the credentials com- 
mittee, but that committee refused to hear the evidence. The 
contestants were then permitted to make a statement on the 
floor of the conyention as to their claims for seats in the conven- 
tion, but no vote was permitted to be taken as to the merits of 
their claims. Having exhausted every effort to secure a hear- 
ing the four contesting delegations, together with the only un- 
contested delegation of the convention, withdrew to another 
place and held a convention and elected Taft delegates to the 
Chicago convention, who were seated by the national commit- 
tee and the committee on credentials. 

The evidence produced relating to the four contested delega- 
tions in the congressional convention established clearly the 
following facts: 

In Collin County the control of the county turned upon one 
precinct where the Taft men were in undisputed control and 
elected delegates who were refused seats. Had the properly 
elected delegates been seated the Collin County convention would 
have selected an uncontested delegation to the congressional 
convention. y 

In Grayson County in one precinct colored Republicans were 
kept out of the caucus by the aid of the State militia until the 
business of the caucus was concluded. From another precinct 
delegates were seated who had been chosen by a rump meet- 
ing, and the Taft delegates, duly chosen, were refused admis- 
sion. Had these negro Republicans not been disfranchised and 
had the duly elected delegates from the other precinct been 
seated, Grayson would have sent a Taft delegation to the con- 
gressional convention. 

Similar irregular and illegal practices prevented the selec- 
tion of a Taft delegation in Hunt County. The regularly 
elected delegates in Fannin County were also for Taft, while 
the Roosevelt delegates were irregularly selected in a mass con- 
vention. 

The congressional convention which elected the Taft dele- 
gates was composed of more than a majority, and, indeed, of 
practically all the regularly elected delegates. 


FIFTH TEXAS DISTRICT. 


The fifth congressional district of Texas is made up of Dallas, 
Ellis, Hin, Bosque, and Rockwall Counties. Two district con- 
ventions were held at the same time and place in the sanie hall, 
each claiming to be the regular convention. Dallas County cast 
more Republican votes than all the other counties of the dis- 
trict put together. ‘The call for the congressional convention 
allowed each county to send not to exceed four delegates, but 
made no reference to the basis of representation of the respec- 
tive counties composing the district. There was a contest from 
Dallas County, but the Taft delegates were seated. The testi- 
mony showed that the sentiment among voters in that county 
was overwhelmingly in favor of Taft. Taft delegates were 
seated on the temporary roll from two counties and Roosevelt 
delegates from three counties, and the representation in the 
convention was fixed at one vote for each county, without re- 
gard to the number of delegates in the convention or the number 
ef Republican votes cast in such county. When the convention 
assembled a minority report of the district committee was pre- 
sented protesting against the seating of the Roosevelt delegates 
from Hill County and protesting against the ratio of representa- 
tion adopted, which deprived Dallas County of its rightful voting 
strength in the convention. The chairman of the convention 
objected to the presentation of this minority report. Failing 
in this, he abandoned the platform and left the hall. 

Being left without officers, the convention thereupon elected 
a new chairman and a new secretary, appointed a committee on 
credentials, which recommended the seating of the Taft dele- 
gates from Hill County and the adoption of the minority report 
of the district committee as to the basis of the representation 
in the convention. Both these recommendations were adopted, 
and Taft delegates to the national convention were thereupon 
elected by a vote of eight to three. The Roosevelt men there- 
after retired to the south end of the hall, where they orgunized 
a meeting at which it is claimed the Roosevelt delegates to the 
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national convention were elected. The editor of the Dalas 
Express, W. E. King, and a resident of Dallas for 20 years, 
furnished au affidavit in which he testified that he had at- 
tended many conventions and never before had he seen a chair- 
man refuse to allow a minority report to be read, snd when his 
order was not obeyed he left the platform and retired to the 
south end of the hall, where he and a few others held a meeting, 
but that the Taft convention was more numerously attended 
than the Roosevelt convention. He says it has been customary 
in all congressional conventions to take the basis of representa- 
tion from the last presidential vote in the respective counties. 
The Republican vote for the district for 1908 was as follows: 
Dallas County, 2,068; Ellis, 594; Hill, 414; Bosque, 266; Rock- 
wall, 38. Under tbe election law of Texas the Democratic 
Party, because it casts over 100,000 votes, is required to nomi- 
nate each candidate by a primary, while the Republican Party 
is not so required, but may nominate by convention. The basis 
of représentation in the Democratic convention is one to each 
300 votes cast, but that rule does not apply to Republican con- 
ventions. 

The national committee and the committee on credentials 
and the convention itself sustained the title of the Taft dele- 
gates to their seats, 


SEVENTH TEXAS DISTRICT. 


The Taft delegates from the seventh congressional district, 
J. H. Hawley and H. L. Price, were duly elected by the regularly 
constituted convention of that district. The Roosevelt contest- 
ants were elected at a convention held without authority. The 
facts in regard to this contest, as presented to the national 
committee, were as follows: i 

The seventh congressional district of Texas is composed of 
the following counties: Anderson, Chambers, Galveston, Hous- 
ton, Liberty, Polk, San Jacinto, and Trinity. The counties of 
Polk, San Jacinto, and Trinity were without proper party or- 
ganization. In Texas county chairmen must be elected by the 
voters in each party. No such election was held in any of these 
three counties. In two of them Col. Lyon assumed to appoint 
chairmen, which he had no right to do. Lyon himself had 
classed these three counties as unorganized and without party 
organization. 

The regular convention met in Galveston on April 9, 1912, 
after proper publication of the call as required by the regula- 
tions of the national committee. The executive committee met 
prior to the meeting of the convention to make up the temporary 
roll of delegates. Certain persons claiming to represent the 
three unorganized counties appeared before the executive com- 
mittee and asked to have their names placed upon the temporary 
roll. Inasmuch as none of these three counties were properly 
organized according to the laws of Texas, and inasmuch as 
these representatives had no credentials showing that they were 
entitled to represent the said counties, it was decided by the 
executive committee not to place them upon the temporary roll. 
When this action was taken by the executive committee, Mr. 
Clinton, a delegate from Houston County, and the alleged 
representative from the three unorganized counties withdrew 
from the meeting and proceeded to organize another convention, 
sending the contesting delegation to the national conyention. 

When the convention met, after the election of a temporary 
chairman, the usual committees were appointed. A committee 
on credentials was regularly selected according to the party 
law of Texas, and that committee proceeded to hear all con- 
tests and to make up the permanent roll of the convention. 
The parties claiming to represent the aforesaid three unorgan- 
ized counties did not present their claims to this committee, 
nor did they appear in the convention to present their right to 
represent their respective counties in said convention, although 
repeatedly invited to do so. 

The report of the credentials committee was submitted to the 
convention and adopted, and that convention elected J. H. Haw- 
ley and II. L. Price as delegates to the national convention. 


EIGHTH TEXAS DISTRICT. 


In the eighth Texas congressional convention a split occurred 
over the majority and mivority reports of the executive com- 
mittee as to the temporary roll. The Roosevelt followers con- 
trolled the executive committee, but did not have a majority in 
the convention, which adopted the minority report and gave 
Taft 51 votes and Roosevelt 23 votes. The Roosevelt followers 
thereupon bolted. In a county not represented due notice was not 
given of the county convention and no delegates were therefore 
legally selected in.that county. The testimony showed that a 
majority of the duly elected delegates participated in the con- 
vention which elected Taft delegates to the national convention 
and Charles A. Warnken and Spencer Graves were duly seated 
as such delegates, ~ 


“NINTH TEXAS DISTRICT. 

The Taft delegates from the ninth Texas congressional dis- 
trict were C. M. Hughes and M. M. Rogers. The district com- 
mittee met April 18 on the call of J. H. Speaker, a recognized 
member of the committee. He took this step because the chair- 
man of the committee refused to convene the committee for the 
purpose of issuing a call for a district convention. A letter was 
presented to the national committee signed by the chairman, in 
which he said that the attorney general had ruled that all dele- 
gates from Texas to the national convention must be elected in 
the State convention to be held for that purpose in Fort Worth 
May 28. He declared that as he was directed by his superior, 
the State chairman, Col. Lyon, he had concluded not to hold a 
district convention. This was in accordance with the original 
idea of the State chairman, that all district delegates from Texas 
must be elected at the State convention. The chairman also 
said in the same letter that it was not necessary to give 30 
days’ notice of a district convention, because the Texas election 
law did not so specify. In order that 30 days’ notice might be 
given of the district convention and that the delegates should 
be elected 30 days before the date of the meeting of the na- 
tional convention, as required by the call of the national com- 
mittee, J. H. Speaker, a member of the district committee, called 
the committee to meet April 13; seven members attended the 
meeting, and the district convention was called to meet on 
May 15 in Victoria. Due notice was given of this convention. 
Eleven counties out of 15 counties responded to the call and 
participated in this conyention. Three counties were not repre- 
sented and in one of these there was no election. 

After this convention had been called the chairman of the 
district committee changed his mind about not calling a district 
convention, and called a meeting of the congressional com- 
mittee for April 17, which was attended by seven members of 
the executive committee. This committee meeting called a con- 
gressional convention to be held on the 18th of May in the 
town of Yoakum. The evidence before the committee was that 
the first publication of this meeting was on the 21st of April, 
though an item published in a newspaper at Cuero, Dewitt 
County, Tex., on April 18, stated that a convention had been 
called for May 18. As stated above, no publication of the call 
was made until April 21. There was ample evidence to show 
that the Taft convention was duly and regularly convened, 
while the Roosevelt convention was not. The national com- 
mittee and the committee on credentials therefore seated the 
Taft delegates. 3 

TENTH TEXAS DISTRICT. 

The decision in the contest in the tenth district turned largely 
upon the good faith with which two members of the district 
committee voted in the seating of delegates and upon the good 
faith with which one of them used the proxy intrusted to him. 
The district consists of nine counties. The chairmen of the 
county committees are ex officio members of the district com- 
mittee. H. M. Moore, the district chairman, on the 5th of 
April issued a call for the meeting of the committee on the 10th 
day of April to prepare and issue a call for the district con- 
vention. On April 10 eight counties were represented either - 
in the person of members or by proxy, and called the convention 
for the district to be held in the city of Austin on May 11, 1912. 
The committee unanimously indorsed W. II. Taft for renomina- 
tion for President. The counties of Bastrop, Lee, Travis Wash- 
ington, and Williamson were strongly in favor of the renomina- 
tion of President Taft, some of them giving instructions for 
him and others electing delegates who had declared their pref- 
erence for him. William Anderson, under date of February 28, 
March 15, and April 3, had written letters strongly indorsing 
President Taft, in one of them saying, “ Bastrop County is com- 
ing to the convention O. K.“ He was elected a delegate from 
that county and was also a member of the committee from that 
county. M. R. Hoxie and D. H. Kennerly were elected delegates 
from Lee County. Mr. Hoxie was a strong Taft man and was 
given every assurance that Mr. Kennerly was the same. Re- 
lying upon this confidence, he gave Mr. Kennerly his proxy both 
as chairman and delegate from Lee County, writing under date 
cf May 11: “I have every confidence in Mr. Kennerly, and he 
will do all that can be done in your interest.” This confidence 
was shared in by other members of the committee as the result 
of telephone talks with Mr. Kennerly's father, who said that 
his son would support delegates to the national convention at 
Chicago favorable to the renomination of Taft for President. 

The district committee assembled on the 11th day of May in 
the city of Austin to prepare the roll and arrange for the tem- 
porary organization of the convention, which was to meet at 1 
o'clock. Lee, Travis, and Washington Counties were refused 
seats in the temporary organization, and upon the question of 
the irregularity of the election of delegates from Hays County 
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the yote stood 4 in the affirmative and 4 in the negative, the 
committeeman for Hays County being allowed to vote. The 
chairman cast the deciding vote against the county. Mr. Ander- 
son, representing Bastrop County, voted in the negative, but 
shortly afterwards moved that the vote be reconsidered, and 
upon reconsideration chunged the vote of Bastrop County, so 
that the result was 5 for and 3 against the seating of delegates 
from Hays County, the Hays County representative again voting 
to seat the county. The circumstances brought to the attention 
of the national committee were of such a character as to indi- 
cate that Anderson’s motion to reconsider and change the vote 
were due to other considerations than those affecting the merits 
of the case. He subsequently made an affidavit, which was filed 
with the national committee. in which he said that he acted 
correctly in voting against Hays County and was guilty of 
“error” in the change which be made. 

D. IL Kennerly, who held the proxy for Mr. Hoxie, cast the 
vote of Lee County in favor of seating the Hays County dele- 
gates. Both Anderson and Kennerly voted for a Roosevelt 
delegate for temporary chairman of the convention. The com- 
mittee adjourned and the convention was immediately called 
to order by the district chairman, Mr. Moore, who announced 
the violation of instructions above*recited. The Roosevelt can- 
didate for temporary chairman was elected by the convention 
so organized and the chairman appointed a committee of five 
on credentials. Two of these were members from Hays County, 
which was the county in contest, and one was William Ander- 
son, of Bastrop County. The other two members were Roose- 
velt men. Upon this action the Taft delegates left the hall and 
immediately, and in the same building, organized another con- 
vention, which consisted of delegates from six counties, Pro- 
ceedings were regularly held; a permanent organization effected ; 
the report of the committee on resolutions adopted, and dele- 
gates pledged to President Taft were elected. The undisputed 
evidence indicated that a flagrant attempt had been made to 
deprive Taft of this district, to which he was justly entitled. 
The national committee sustained the title of the Taft delegates 
and alternates by a practically unanimous yote, no roll call 


being asked for. 
FOURTEENTH TEXAS DISTRICT. 


The contest from the fourteenth Texas congressional district. 


depends upon the control of the executive committee of the dis- 
trict, of which J. M. Oppenheimer, one of the Taft delegates 
to the national convention, was and is chairman. There are 15 
counties in the district. When the executive committee met at 
Sap Antonio, on the call-of the chairman, to make up the tem- 
porary roll of the convention, there were 10 members of the 
committee present whose right to act was undisputed, of whom 
6 were for Taft aud 4 for Roosevelt. There were four other 
Roosevelt men present whose right to vote was disputed and 
who were clearly not entitled to represent their county at that 
meeting. One of them he!d the proxy of the committeeman from 
Kendall County, who was dead, and the proxies from three other 
counties were held, two by postmasters and one by an assistant 
postmaster, while section 60 of the election law of the State 
of Texas expressly provides that no one who holds an office of 
profit or trust under the United States shall act as member of 
an executive committee either for the State or for any district 
or county. When the committee was in session these four men, 
one with the proxy from a dead man and three posimasters who 
were disqualified by the law of Texas from acting in such 
capacity, attempted to take part in the proceedings. The 
chairman properly refused to permit them to act with the 
committee; and the Taft members, having a clear majority, 
proceeded to make up the temporary roll of the convention as 
provided by law. 

There was a contest over the delegation from Baxter County, 
which contains the city of San Antonio, the largest city in the 
State. Full consideration was given to this contest, but the 
testimony was overwhelming that the Taft sentiment in that 
county was preponderating, and, making all due allowance for 
the Roosevelt claims, Taft carried the county by a vote of from 
4 or 5 to 1. When the executive committee had made up 
the temporary roll of the convention it fixed the basis of repre- 
sentation in the convention, as it had a right to do under the 
law, and placed it at 1 vote for each 50 votes cast for the 
Republican candidate at the last presidential election. On 
this basis the total vote in the district convention was 67, of 
which the number instructed or voting for Taft was 374; the 
number voting or instructed for Roosevelt, 283; not voting, 1. 

On this showing it was plain that the preponderance of senti- 
ment among Republicans in this congressional district favored 
Taft and that a majority of the duly elected delegates in the 
congressional convention voted for Taft delegates to the 
national convention. The national committee by unanimous vote 
seated the Taft delegates. 


Virginia. 


Contests were filed against the Taft delegates from Virginia 
at large and from every congressional district except the seventh 
and ninth. All of these contesting delegations were worked up 
weeks after the regular conventions had been held. The ground 
on which the contests were based was that the colored Repub- 
licans of the State had been discriminated against; that they 
were refused permission to take part in the county and dis- 
trict conventions; and that the White Republicans of the State 
were engaged in a conspiracy to deprive the colored Repub- 
licans of all voice in political matters. These charges were 
found absolutely groundless. The Virginin cases were all con- 


solidated, and the Taft delegates were sustained by the national 


committee with only one dissenting vote. The cases were ap- 
pealed to the committee on credentials, but only one case was 
presented to that committee, and that was by a colored Repub- 
lican, J. R. Wilson, of Danville, in the fifth congressional dis- 
trict. He claimed the colored Republicans of that district had 
been discriminated against, but the only evidence he presented 
was a handbill calling on white Republicans to attend a county 
convention in that county. It appeared that this handbill was 
4 years old. The regularly elected delegates from the fifth 
congressional district, who were uninstructed and who had been 
voting in the convention with the Roosevelt supporters, were 
placed on the permanent roll. 


Washington. 


Two full delegations, with 14 votes each, claimed to be the 
regularly elected delegates for the State of Washington. In that 
State county executive committees have full authority under 
the law to appoint all delegates to district and State conven- 
tions. In different counties of the State different methods 
were employed of selecting delegates to the 1912 State conven- 
tion. As an instance, in the counties of Ferry, Stevens, and 
Walla Walla delegates to the State convention were picked 
by the county central committee, and in each of these counties 
a Roosevelt delegation was selected, and no question of the 
right of these delegates to sit in the State convention was ever 
raised. The first action taken in any county after the call was 
issued was the selection of a Roosevelt delegation to the State 
convention from Ferry County by a Roosevelt county commit- 
tee. In Asotin and King Counties a delegation was likewise 
selected by the county central committee, and in those instances 
a Taft delegation was selected. In Franklin County a delega- 
tion was elected by the county committee and was irstructed 
for Senator La Forttetre. In many of the other counties some 
character of a primary election was held. For instance, in 
Pierce County and Spokane County a primary election was held, 
resulting in the sending of delegations to the State convention 
instructed for Reoseyelt. In Whatcom and Skagit Counties, 
after a primary election was held, delegations were sent in- 
structed for Taft. 

There is a primary election law in the State applicable to 
cities which is optional and not mandatory, the county com- 
mittee having the authority to decide in which way the delegates 
shall be selected. Ifa primary election is ordered the delegates 
must be selected strictly in accordance with the provisions of 
the primary law. Notices of contest were filed with the Repub- 
lican State committee in practically every county which was 
carried for Taft, while the Taft men filed only one contest. 
Before the State convention met the Roosevelt supporters de- 
manded that the decision on all contested seats should be sub- 
mitted to the uncontested delegates, who constituted a minority 
of the convention. In view of this situation, which was un- 
precedented in the State, the Republican State committee at a 
meeting held the day before the time fixed for the State con- 
vention adopted a set of rules for the hearing of contests and 
directed that all credentials be filed with the State committee, 
which should make up a temporary roll, following absolutely in 
this respect the precedent and practice laid down by the na- 
tional committee. The meeting of the State committee to pass 
upon the credentials was largely attended, and every oppor- 
tunity was given all contestants to present their cases. The 
committee met in the city council chamber at Aberdeen to hear 
the contests, and when the committee was in session the cham- 
ber was packed with men who endeavored in every possible 
way to overawe and intimidate the committee and prevent a 
fair determination of the contests, but the committee was un- 
disturbed by this riotous demonstration, and the contests were 
all decided by a vote of approximately 3 to 1. The contest 
from King County was presented fully by both sides, and the 
Taft delegates were placed upon the temporary roll. 

KING COUNTY. - 

The control of the State convention depended upon the dele- 
gates from King County, which includes the city of Seattle. 
County committees in Washington are composed of precinct 
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and township committeemen who are elected by the voters in 
September primaries held in even-numbered years. At the time 
of the last general election held in Washington the city of 
Seattle contained about 250 voting precincts, and each precinct 
elected its member of the county committee. A majority of 
this committee of 250 was composed of Taft men. This county 
committee appointed a central committee and gave it full power 
to act in matters coming within the jurisdiction of a county 
committee. It was the central committee, composed of 24 mem- 
bers of the county committee, which selected the delegation 
from King County to the State convention, as already stated 
The county committee approved this action. Thereafter, with- 
out legal authority, an attempt was made to hold a primary to 
select such delegation to the State convention under the follow- 
ing circumstances: Some time before these events the proper 
municipal authority of Seattle redistricted the city so as to 
create 131 additional election precincts. When the 250 regu- 
larly constituted committeemen of King County assembled in 
April, 1912, there were present 131 strangers who claimed to be 
members by virtue of appointment by the Roosevelt county 
chairman. There had been no election of county committeemen 
since the redistricting of the city, but the county chairman as- 
sumed the authority of increasing the membership by 131. 

It was claimed that the county committee had given authority 
to its chairman to fill any vacancies that might occur in the 
committee. It appeared that three such vacancies had been 
actually filled by the chairman. Even if the chairman had 
the right to fill vacancies he clearly had been given no authority, 
and had no right to name members of the county committee 
where the appointments were not to fill vacancies, but were 
attempts to fill places created in the new apportionment. The 
central committee had unanimously decided in a previous meet- 
ing presided over by this very county chairman that such places 
could only be filled at next primary election, to be held Sep- 
tember, 1912. 

The Roosevelt supporters claimed that the county committee 
at this April meeting voted to hold a county primary for the 
election of delegates to the State convention, and also to revoke 
the authority which had been given to the managing committee. 
This meeting nearly resulted in a riot and so much confusion 
prevailed while it was in session that it was impossible for 
anyone to know what business was transacted. Affidavits were 
presented to the national committee from 137 members of the 
county committee, or 12 more than a majority, who were 
present in person or by proxy, to the effect that they did not 
vote for the resolution under which the alleged primary was 
held in King County; that had they been given an opportunity 
they would have voted against it; that such opportunity was 
denied them; and that they approved of the action of the 
central committee of the coynty committee in appointing the 
Taft delegates to the State convention. The Roosevelt sup- 
porters proceeded to hold their primary election in King 
County. Taft Republicans were exhorted not to participate, 
and very few of them did so. In many precincts of the city 
not a single Taft vote was cast, and in 30 precincts no Repub- 
lican votes were cast. ` 

The primary election law of Washington requires that three 
reputable citizens, two to act as judges and one as clerk, for 
each primary election shall be selected by a caucus of qualified 
voters in each precinct at least one day previous to such pri- 
mary election, and the election of judges and clerks shall be cer- 
tified to the managing committee by the officers of such caucus. 
At the alleged primary held in the city of Seattle referred to 
abeve the judges and clerks were not elected as required by the 
primary election law, but were appointed by the Roosevelt 
manager. The primary efection law also provides that after 
counting the votes, proclaiming the result, and the 
returns the judges shall cause the tally lists and ballots to be 
filed with the clerk of the county wherein such election is held, 
which tally lists und ballots shall be kept by them as a part of 
the publie records until after the adjournment of the convention 
for which such primary election was held. The judges did not, 
as this law provided, cause the tally lists and ballots to be filed 
with the county clerk, but they simply filed the returns with 
the Roosevelt committee. Representatives of the daily papers 
in Seattle who kept track of the returns as they were made to 
the Roosevelt committee on the night of the primary reported 
about 3,000 votes for Roosevelt. 

The Taft people were refused access to these returns and 
never had an opportunity to see them until they were presented 
at the hearing of the case before the national committee where 
it was claimed that 6,900 votes had been cast for Roosevelt and 
500 for Taft. The total Republican vote in the city of Seattle 

Is estimated at from 70,000 to 75,000, not over 10 per cent of 
which was cast at the Roosevelt primary, held without legal 


sanction, even admitting the total number of votes to have been 
cast as claimed. The Republican State committee found that 
the much-advertised primary election held in the city of Seattle 
was irregular and illegal, and that there was nothing else to do 
but seat the Taft delegates. Learning that fhe Roosevelt fol- 
lowers were threatening to storm the convention and take forci- 
ble possession of the hall, tickets were prepared and issued both 
for delegates and visitors. Tickets were furnished to all county 
delegates placed upon the temporary roll. Guards were placed 
at the doors of the hall so that unauthorized persons might not 
enter. When the Roosevelt forces found that they could not 
force entrance to the conyention hall and that delegates not on 
the temporary roll could not secure admission, they bolted and 
held a separate convention. In fact, it was announced on the 
morning of the day the State convention was to be held that 
the Roosevelt following had hired a hall for that purpose. The 
regular convention proceeded with its business in an orderly 
way, with a majority of the duly elected delegates in attendance. 
The report of the committee on credentials which was adopted 
seated all the delegates placed on the temporary roll by the 
State committee, except the eight delegates from Clallam County 
and 61 from Pierce County. The contesting delegation from 
King County refused to submit its case to the convention. 
DISTRICT DELEGATES. 


The State convention elected 8 delegates at large. The 
three congressional districts each elected 2 district delegates. 
The regular session of the State conyention was recessed to 
permit the three district conventions to meet and to elect district 
delegates. All 14 delegates lawfully elected from the State of 
Washington favored the renomination of Taft. All the pro- 
ceedings of these conventions were in strict accordance with 
party law and custom, 


DEMOCRATIC CONVENTIONS RULED SAME WAY. 


The very same question from King County came up before 
the Democratic State convention, and that body seated the 
Clark delegation, which had been appointed by the county com- 
mittee, and refused to seat the Wilson delegates, who had been 
named at an irregular primary held at the same time and in 
the same way as the Roosevelt delegates to the State convention 
had been named. The Washington State case was carried to 
the Democratic national convention at Baltimore, where the 
Clark delegates, elected in exactly the same manner as the Taft 
delegates were elected were seated, instead of the Wilson dele- 
gates, elected in the same way the Roosevelt delegates were - 
elected. 

District of Columbia, 


A contest was filed with the national committee contesting the 
sents of Aaron Bradshaw and William Calvin Chase, the duly 
elected Taft delegates. The election of delegates from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was held under the direction and supervision 
of an election board named in the call of the national committee 
for the national convention. The election was held strictly in 
accordance with the terms of the call; a board of judges was 
appointed for each election precinct, who received, counted, an- 
nounced, and returned the ballots to a returning board. ‘This 
returning board made its report to the election board named by 
the national committee. The result of the election was 2,966 
votes cast for Bradshaw, 2,964 cast for Chase, and 1,848 votes 
and 1,846 votes cast, respectively, for Sidney Bieber and Dr. 
James R. Wilder, the Roosevelt candidates. 

The notice of contest filed by Mr. Bieber and Dr. Wilder 
charged, among other things, that no official notice was pub- 
lished in any newspaper showing the hour and place where 
ballots would be received and counted; that the only notice 
giyen was an unofficial notice published less than 24 hours be- 
fore the time of the primary; that elections were held in 22 
districts instead of 21, contrary to the provisions of the printed 
call; that the election board failed to perform its duty; that 
many incapable judges of election were appointed; that in many 
polling places no record was kept of the votes cast; that many 
of these judges stuffed the ballot boxes in their charge and per- 
mitted other persons to do the same; that a number of the 
judges were so much under the influence of liquor that they 
could not perform, their duties; that six polling places were 
arbitrarily changed at the last moment; that one of the members 
of the election board was refused the exercise of his right as a 
member of the election board to inspect the registration books 
kept at the various polling places; that one of the ballot boxes 
was corruptly withheld until all the ballots from the other 
polling precincts had been counted; that tickets were switched 
and returns were falsified, and that an honest count and a fair 
return would have shown the election of the Roosevelt delegates. 

Absolutely no evidence was presented to the national com- 
mittee to support any of these charges, while evidence was pre- 
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sented showing the election of Bradshaw and Chase was in all 
respects in strict accordance with the terms of the call. Gov. 
Hadley, in his motion to substitute, included the District of 
Columbia as one of the districts where delegates for Roosevelt 
had been actually elected. In view of the fact that no evidence 
was presented to substantiate the Roosevelt charges of fraud 
and irregularity, and in view of the further fact that the case 
was not appealed by the contestants to the committee on cre- 
dentials, there was nothing for that committee and the con- 
vention to do but to seat the Taft delegates. Mr. Bieber’s 
motion to seat himself failed to receive the support of a single 
Roosevelt member of the national committee. 

We hereby certify that the above and foregoing document, 
prepared under our direction, is a correct and faithful state- 
ment of the contests for seats in the Republican national con- 
vention of 1912, showing the character of said contests and the 
disposition of them by the national committee and the com- 
mittee on credentials of the Republican national conyention and 
by the convention itself. 

We add, as an appendix, full, true, and correct copies of the 
reports made to the convention by the committee on credentials 
and also of the minority reports. 

Victor RosEWATER, 

Chairman Republican National Committee. 
THomas H. DEVINE, 

Chairman Committee on Credentials. 

We hereby certify that Appendix No. 1 hereto attached, show- 
ing the vote before the national committee, is in all respects 
correct. 

WILLIAM HAYWARD, 
Secretary Republican National Committee. 
ALEX. R. SMITH. 
Clerk Committee on Credentials. 


APPENDICES. 
APPENDIX No. 1. 


Vote in Republican national committee on contests brought before it 
June 7-15, 1912. 


ALABAMA, 


ARIZONA. 


Roll call denied; viva voce not unanimous....... 


ARKANSAS, 


At large. .-| Roll call, unanimous; Taft, * Roosevelt, o 4 0 
First. =o Roll call, Taft, 49; Roosevelt, 2... eons 2 0 
Second Roll call, unanimous; Taft, 15 Roosevelt, — 0 
F Roll call, unanimous; Taft, 51; Roosevelt, 0. 2 0 
Fourth........ Roll call, unanimous; Taft, 48; Roosevelt, 0...... 2 0 
r Hp call: Taft, 42; Roosevel t, 10 2 2 0 
Seventh........ Roll „ unanimous; Taft, te Roosevelt, 0...... 2 0 
CALIFORNIA. 
Fourth... . . . Roll call; Taft, 37; Roosevelt. 166 | a| 0 


PHORADES 


Roll call, unsnimous; Taft, 44; Roosevelt, 0...... 
Viva voce. 


do do do 
coco 


to do to to to to to to ta to to bo 
SSS SSS 


Vote in Republican national committee on contests, etc.—Continued. 


INDIANA, 
Roose- 
Taft. | pelt. 
4 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
KENTUCKY, 
Roll call: Taft, 38; Roosevelt, 11 4 0 
-| Roll call: Unanimous, Taft, 46; Roosevelt, 8 2 0 
Roll call: Unanimous, Taft, 50; Roosevelt, 2 0 
E 2 0 
Roll call: Taft, Roosevelt, 2 0 
Roll call: Taft, 35; Roosevelt, 17. 2 0 
-| Roll call: Unanimous, Taft, 52; Roosevelt, 0..... 2 0 
Compromise. Delegat ion split. Roll call: 33 to 19 1 1 


do do to to to to do 


8888888 


22222828 


do do to to to ta to 


do to tote ee 
SSS Steen 


OKLAHOMA, 


Sto toto te tote tes 
8888828882822 
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Vote in Republican national committee on contests, etc.—Continued. 
VIRGINIA, 


Four delegates at large and the 16 district 
contested were consolidated and decided by a 
were seated for 


WASHINGTON. 


six district dele- 
and by a viva 
Taft. 


APPENDIX No. 2. 


Dates of Taft and Roosevelt conventions in States named. 
ALABAMA, 


en ee 


District........| Eight delegates at large and the 
8 


were 
voce vote the delegates were given to 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


At largo. . Viva voce voto . ĩ⸗„7ç7f9 


At largo. 
F 


e N Feb. 14, At- May 17, At- 
5 Jan. 12 2 5 Sa- May "is, Sa- 
First... Jan. 12... ‘eb. : y 

May 18, Thom- 
asville ` 
May 18, Ameri- 
cus, 
3, May 18, La 
5 range, 
Ane IBD, T Feb. 12, At- May 18, At- 
lanta. lanta. 
Sixth. . Mar. 27, Griffin] May 1, Macon May 18, Macon. 
Seventh. May 18, Rome. 
Tha sees. May 18, Ath- 
ens. 
Ninth. .........--| Jam. 3.........| Feb.12, Gaines- Apr. 18........ xiy 18, Eli- 
y. 
Tenth...... re, Mar. 2, Augus- | Apr. 17. May 18, Augus- 
Eleventh 1........| Jan. 18 Feb. 27, Way- | Apr. 18........| May 18, Way- 
cross. 
Twelfth 2......... Jan. 18, At- Mar. 2, East 88— — Dub- 
lanta. 


Re ee E 18 ratified by district committee 
2 District call of State central committee, 


APPENDIX No. 3. 


Statement of the majority of the committee on credentials of the Repub- 
‘een ran jima pat Bac Hn and the reports of the pha Bid 


MAJORITY REPORT. 


The following statement, purporting to have been signed by 
certain members of the committee on credentials of the Repub- 
8 national convention, appeared this morning in the Chicago 

une: 


ROOSEVELT CREDENTIALS COMMITTEEMEN STATE THEIR CASE IN MINORITY 
REPORT. 3 


ttee, 
by their own States, seated a suficient nym- 
of contested egates to give a majority on the temporary roll call. 

At the organization of the convention the chairman of the national 
committee, contrary to good parliamentary law and good morals, in- 
sisted on counting the ballots of these contested delegates on the pre- 
li roll call which elected the temporary chairman. Upon the 
motion to exclude these contested delegates from participation in the 
deliberation of the convention upon ose contested, the temporary. 
chairman ruled that they should sit upon thelr own contests. 

A committee upon credentials was then appointed, upon which the 
contested delegates were represented and sea 

In the committee on e tials a coalition was formed of the con- 
tested delegates and members of the national committee and a minority 
of the representatives of the Republican States. 

This coalition formed a substantial 3 of the committee. It 
pened to prevent the hearing of all of the testimony by limiting the 
contestants on delegates at large to 10 minutes and on district dele- 
gates to 5 minutes which to — 4 — their cases, and did not agree 
to a decent amount of time for ore until a number of the un- 


a 
2 in 

uring the hearing the members of the national committee, who were, 
in fact, sitting upon their acted as attorneys for the seated dele- 
gates, interfered with an orderly rocedure, and bullied the witnesses 
of the contestants. ‘The hearing, held in public, would have aroused 
the scorn of all and for reason the public were excluded. 

The coalition in the committee is bringing in reports faster than 
they can be prepared, making it evident that the reports have been 

repared beforehand and merely adopted as a for ty. No time is 
rnished to the unorganized delegates to consider their cases or pre- 
pare EE rasar them to the convention. 

It is refore plain that if these contested delegates are seated they 
will not = create a 8 which less than one-half represent 
Republican States, but that majority will also be composed of 
delegates improperly seated in violation of good parliamentary law 
and common morals. 

It is also plain that this is not 5 by mere forme 

u 


but it is the result of a comprehensive A abse in advance 
deliberately carried out to control the ublican convention against 
the Re ican voters. 


Robert R. McCormick, Illinois; H 


Clency St. Clair, Idaho; R. Harris, Kansas; D. J, 
Norton, Oklahoma ; 


A. V. Swift, Oregon; J. M. Lib 
Jesse A. Lex N. . 
5 William P. Young, proxy; Francis J. 

a; S. X 2 Sou Dakota; Harry. 

E. ckett, Nebraska. 

This statement having been called to the attention of the 
chairman of the committee on credentials he laid it before the 
committee on credentials at its meeting this morning, whereupon 
a motion was made and carried for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of six to report as to the facts and said committee re- 
ported as follows: 

During the discussion on the adoption of the motion to ap- 
point this committee, Mr. Mitchell, of Pennsylvania, whose 
name appears attached to the printed statement, said that he 
did not sign it or authorize anyone to sign it for him, and that 
plenty of time had been given for the hearing of the cases. 

Mr. Jesse A. Tolerton, of Missouri, whose name also appears 


h T. Halbert, Minnesota $ 


— 


attached to the statement, also stated that he did not sign it. 
One member who had signed the statement indicated by re- 
marks during the discussion that he had not fully understood 


the contents of the statement or he would not have signed it. 
Mr. John J. Sullivan, of Ohio, the designated floor leader of 
the Roosevelt people, stated that although the statement was 
presented to him, he had declined to sign it. 

Robert R. McCormick, of Illinois, who admitted that he wrote 
the statement, was not present at the meetings of the com< 
mittee during the consideration of cases for more than two 
hours in all, although the committee was in continuous session 
at one time for over 36 hours and sat altogether over 40 hours, 
equivalent to five Shour days. 

Francis J. Heney, of California, who signed the statement, 
bolted the committee, shouting Follow me to the Florentine 
room,” before the rules of the committee were adopted and did 
not return except for a few minutes the second day of the meets 
ing, when he attempted to create confusion and delay the pro- 
ceedings. He did not hear any of the contests pending before 
the committee for a single moment; and the roll calls will show 
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that many of those who signed this statement and bolted with 
Mr. Heney, although they did not return, were present only a 
comparatively short portion of the time that the cases were 
being heard. 

The statement as a whole in its insinuations of combination, of 
unworthy motive, in its recital of alleged facts, is grossly and 
maliciously untrue. It was intended to convey the impression 
that the time for hearing cases was so limited as to prevent 
their being properly presented to the committee. The untruth- 
fulness of this statement is clearly shown by the records of the 
committee and the newspaper reports of its deliberations. Not 
only did the rules make liberal provision for time in present- 
ing cases, but in every instance where the parties presenting 
the cases or any member of the committee asked for an exten- 
sion of time, it was granted. 

The very first case examined by the committee, the much- 
discussed ninth Alabama case, was considered for over three 
hours, and the consideration closed by unanimous consent of 
everyone present. The Indiana case, although it had been unani- 
mously decided by the national committee, was considered for 
over five hours and not closed until everyone had agreed to its 
concinsion. The Arkansas case and all other cases in their 
order were given all the time requested by the members of the 
committee, and in no instance during the whole session of the 
committee was any contestant or contestee prevented from argu- 
“ing or presenting evidence as long as any member of the com- 
mittee desired him to do so. 

The foregoing statement alleges that there was a combination 
between certain members. of the committee on eredentials and 
members of the national committee and others, under which 
these members. of the committee on credentials sustained de- 
cisions of the national committee without regard to their merit. 
Such a statement is not only absolutely untrue, but the parties 
who signed it must bave known that it was untrue; and while 
the undersigned do not desire to impugn the motives of any 
member on the committee, we desire to call attention to the 
fuer that, with one exception, those who signed this statement 
and those who generally voted with them voted in every single 
case to seat delegates known to be for Mr. Roosevelt, including 
a number of cases on which the action of the national commit- 
tee had been unanimous against such delegates. 

In regard to the assertion that reports, were prepared in ad- 
yance of the action of the committee on credentials, no one of 
the gentlemen who makes this statement will state of his own 
personal knowledge that any reports were thus made. The 
convention having adjourned from time to time because of the 
slow progress being made by the committee on credentials, 
partial reports were made from time to time in order to facili- 
tate the business of the convention, all of which reports were 
prepared after the cases had been acted upon by the com- 
mittee. 

The statement that the proceedings of the committee were not 
given full publicity is unqualifiedly and notoriously false. The 
five press associations of the country were represented at all 
times during the meetings and hearings of the committee, and 
they reported the proceedings at length. 

As to the merits of these contested cases upon which the com- 
mittee passed, it should be remembered that the national com- 
mittee sat for 15 days hearing evidence and argument upon 
them. Out of a total membership of 53 only 13 members of 
that committee objected to the findings and decisions, and they 
only with regard to a part of the cases, the action of the com- 
mittee having been unanimous with regard to a majority of 
them. The convention declined, by a substantial majority, to 
reverse the action of the national committee, and it referred the 
contested cases to the committee on credentials. When our 
committee met, rules were adopted by unanimous vote. No one 
desiring to make complaint as to the seating of any delegate 
was prevented from presenting his case. The committee even 
considered cases which had been decided by a unanimous vote 
of the national committee, notably the Indiana case. 

The committee on credentials of the Republican national con- 
yention consists of 53 members. The committee in every case 
sustained the decision of the national committee, and in no case 
by majorities of less than two-thirds. This statement of facts, 
indorsed by 40 members of the committee, who listened patiently 
through all-day and all-night sessions to evidence and argu- 
ment in order to be able to judge cases intelligently and pass. 
upon them honestly, should be a sufficient answer to the reck- 
less, unwarranted, and untruthful assertions contained in the 
statement signed by 11 members of the committee, two of whom. 
did not attend sessions of the committee, did not hear any of 
the evidence presented, and nearly all of whom indicated their 
bias by voting in every case for the delegates known to be fa- 
yorable to Mr: Roosevelt, including numerous cases in which 
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the action of the national committee had been unanimous for 
the Taft delegates. 

[The above report was prepared by a subcommittee appointed 
by the committee on credentials; the report was adopted by the 
full committee and made part of its report to the convention. 
The subcommittee was composed of J. A. Hemenway, of In- 
diana; Frank W. MONDELE, of Wyoming; Fred W. Estabrook, 
of New Hampshire; George R. Malby, of New York; and Henry 
Blun, jr., of Georgia.] > 

MAJORITY REPORT, 
NINTH ALABAMA, 

The committee on credentials respectfully presents to the con- 
vention this report and recommends the seating of J. Rivers 
Carter, of Jefferson County, and James B. Sloan, of Blount 
County, as. delegates from the ninth congressional district of 
Alabama, and Thomas J. Kennamer and J. O. Diffay, both of 
Jefferson. County, State of Alabama, ninth congressional district, 
as alternates from the said district. 

Your committee begs leave to state that it heard a full pre- 
sentation of the evidence and exhaustive arguments of those 
representing the delegates and alternates whose seating we rec- 
ommend as well as the adversary parties, at the close of which 
your committee finds the following facts: 

On February 15, 1912, 30 persons claiming to be members of 
the managing or executive committee of the ninth congressional 
district met for the purpose of issuing a cal] for a district con- 
vention. The full quota of the committee was 29. Of these 30 
persons so assembled the right of 23 to sit upon the committee 
is not questioned. The right of 7 to sit upon that committee 
was denied. 

When the committee met one of those, Mr. O. R. Hundley, 
whose right to a seat upon the committee was disputed, at- 
tempted to make a motion, whereupon a member whose right to 
sit is not questioned challenged. the right of Hundley to. partici- 
pate in the deliberations of the committee. The chairman of 
the committee being absent, the secretary thereof attempted to 
preside in his place and denied the right of any member to 
question the right of said Hundley to participate and refused 
to hear any objection to the roll as prepared by himself. 

Thereupon no chairman having been chosen, Mr. A. C. Birch 
was placed in nomination. The individual who had usurped 
the chair refused to recognize the nomination; thereupon the 
member of the committee who had named Mr. Birch presented 
to the meeting the question of the election of Mr. Birch. Fifteen. 
of those present voted for Mr. Birch. The remaining 15, only 14 
of whom could possibly have been members of the committee, 
refused to recognize Mr. Birch, and thereupon the two parties 
took different positions in the hall and held two meetings. The 
meeting presided over by Mr. Birch proceeded in a regular way 
to call a district convention for the purpose of electing delegates 
and alternates to the national convention, and it is this conven- 
tion so presided over by Mr. Birch which sends the delegation 
new holding their seats in this convention under the approval 
of the national committee. The call issued by this district con- 
yention being fundamental of subsequent proceedings and it ap- 
pearing that the regularity of the call depended upon the right 
of the different individuals to a seat upon the district committee, 
careful inquiry was made by this committee into the credentials. 
of each one of the seven whose right to-a seat upon the commit- 
tee was. disputed. Of those participating in the Birch or Taft 
committee meeting the right of two is questioned, to wit: W. M. 
Latham and R. H. Hardin. It was asserted that not W. M. 
Latham but a James Latham, his brother, was the regularly 
elected member of the committee. 

The evidence, however, was clear and vastly preponderating 
that W. M. Latham had not only been eleeted to the committee 
but had repeatedly participated in person and by prexy at 
meetings thereof and had repeatedly received notices from the 
chairman of its meetings. It was further made to appear that 
representatives. of the Roosevelt adherents had solicited his 
proxy for the committee meeting of Februnry 15, 1912. As to 
R. H. Hardin, it was claimed that he had resigned from the 
committee. The proof shows without question that in anticipa- 
tion of his probable absence upon the day of the committee 
meeting he had prepared a resignation which he delivered to 
cne Clayton, to be held by him and delivered to the committee 
only in the event that he, Hardin, should be absent from the 
committee meeting. Prior to the day of the committee meeting 
and when it became evident that he would be able to be pres- 
ent thereat, Hardin requested Clayton to return to him the 
resignation which he had written out. Clayton, however, re- 
fused to do so and delivered the same to the chairman of the 
committee, who thereupon appointed another individual in place 
of said Hardin. This was done before the committee to which 
the resignation was addressed had met, and the resignation was 
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recalled before the committee had acted upon it. This com- 
mittee. therefore, finds as a matter of fact and as a conclusion 
of law that said resignation having been recalled before it was 
accepted by ‘the committee never took effect, and therefore, upon 
February 15, 1912, Hardin was unquestionably entitled to act 
as a member of the district committee. 

These two members, Latham and Hardin, gave to the Birch 
or Taft committee meeting a clear majority of the Futire com- 
mittee. 
€ Of those who participated in the Roosevelt committee the 
right of five to sit as members of the committee is challenged, 
to wit: O. R. Hundley, J. W. Davidson, J, F. Shaddick, V. S. 
Culwell, and J. W. Clayton. 

As to Clayton, it was shown by numerous and unquestioned 
affidavits that he was at said time and is now a nonresident 
of the ninth district, and we find, therefore, that he lost his 
membership upon the committee upon his removal from the dis- 
trict. Culwell is the individual who had been substituted for 
Hardin, and, as the resignation of Hardin had not been accepted 
by the committee and Hardin himself was present, it follows 
that Culwell was not entitled to membership. 

The right of the remaining three, Hundley, Davidson, and 
Shaddick, to sit upon the committee is predicated upon a pre- 
tended appointment by the absent chairman of the committee 
and the right to make such appointment is based upon a pre- 
tended resolution claimed to have been passed at the district 
convention in 1910, authorizing the chairman of the committee 
to fill vacancies. The contestants have been unable to produce 
any minutes showing the adoption of such a resolution. 

Your committee had before it affidavits of 12 reputable citi- 
zens, who were members of the convention, that no such reso- 
lution was ever adopted. The resolution itself appears written 
in pencil upon one side of a small sheet of paper in the hand- 
writing of the secretary of the committee, who is the same indi- 
vidual who attempted to preside at the meeting of February 
15, 1912. That portion of the resolution which pretends to 
- give to the chairman the authority to fill vacancies, gives evi- 
dence of having been written at a different time and with a 
different pencil than that used in writing the body of the reso- 
lution, and your committee finds that there is plain evidence 
of the alteration of said resolution, and that no resolution giv- 
ing to the chairman authority to fill vacancies upon the com- 
mittee was ever passed, as was claimed, by the district conven- 
tion of 1910. Your committee therefore finds that upon February 
15, 1912, there were 15 legal members of the committee par- 
ticipating in the Birch or Taft meeting and 10 legally accredited 
members of the committee participating in the Roosevelt meet- 
ing of the committee. 

The 15 members of the committee so presided over by Mr. 
Birch proceeded in a regular and legal manner to call a dis- 
trict convention, to be held at Birmingham, Ala., on March 16, 
1912, for the election of delegates and alternates to this con- 
vention. Due notice was given and all steps taken in full com- 
pliance with the law and the requirements of the national com- 
mittee. Four counties in the district, in response to this call, 
sent delegates to the convention, which was held at the time 
and place fixed, at Birmingham, and the delegates now seated 
were elected at that convention. These county organizations, 
which have been recognized and unchallenged for 12 years, se- 
lected not only delegates to the district convention of the ninth 
district, but selected in the same manner delegates to a State 
convention which named the delegates at large from the State 
of Alabama to this national convention. A contest was filed 
before the national committee against the delegates at large so 
selected as aforesaid. The national committee, having heard 
the same, yoted unanimously not to support said contest, thus 
recognizing the authority of the county organizations of the 
ninth district with regard to their action in selecting delegates 
to the State convention. No appeal from that finding of the 
national committee has been presented to this committee. We 
accept this, therefore, as a recognition of the validity of the 
Republican organizations in counties of the ninth district. 

We therefore find that J. Rivers Carter, of Jefferson County, 
and James B. Sloan, of Blount County, are the regularly and 
duly elected delegates from the ninth congressional district of 
Alabama, and Thomas J. Kennamer and J. O. Diffay, both of 
Jefferson County, are the regularly and duly elected alternates 
to this convention from the ninth congressional district of Ala- 
pena; MINORITY REPORT. 

We, the undersigned members of the committee on creden- 
tials of the Republican national committee, hereby submit the 
following report: 

(1) We protest against the action of the following members 
of the committee in sitting upon and participating in the actions 
of the committee: Mr. J. C. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A. 


Warnken. of Texas; and Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington, for 
the reason that each of these men was elected by entire delega- 
tions whose seats are contested. 

(2) We protest against the action of the following men: Mr. 
J. C. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A. Warnken, of Texas; and 
Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington, from participating in and 
voting upon the questions in any of the contests on the ground 
that they are in effect sitting as judges in their own cases. 

(3) We protest against Mr. Thomas H. Devine, of Colorado; 
Mr. Fred W. Estabrook, of New Hampshire; Mr. Henry Blun, 
jr., of Georgia; Mr. L. B. Moseley, of Mississippi; and Mr. L. P. 
Shackleford, of Alaska, sitting as members of this committee, 
for the reasons that they were members of the national com- 
mittee and participated in its deliberations and actions. 

(4) We find that the following persons reported upon by the 
majority of members of this committee are not entitled to seats 
oe convention and should not be placed upon its permanent 
roll; 

ALABAMA, 

Ninth district.—Del s — 
nates: Themas J. —— 78, Der F 

(5) And we further report that in place of the said persons 
the following persons were duly elected and are legally entitled 
to seats in this convention and should be seated and accredited 
to their respective State and district, as follows: 

ALABAMA, 
Ninth district—Delegates: Judge Oscar R. Hundley, George R. 


ALABAMA, 
To CHAIRMAN OF REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION, 
Chicago, TU. 

GENTLEMEN: The undersigned members of the committee on 
credentials beg leave to dissent from the report of the ma- 
jority of the members of this committee, and report in lieu 
thereof the following as to the delegates and alternates from the 
ninth congressional district of Alabama: 

We report that Oscar R. Hundley and G. R. Lewis, delegates, 
and W. H. Lewis and P. H. Clark, alternates, are entitled to 
seats in this convention, and that J. R. Carter and J. B. Sloan, 
who have been formally seated as delegates, and T. J. Kenna- 
mer and J. O. Diffay, who have also been seated as alternate 
delegates in this convention from said ninth congressional dis- 
trict of Alabama by the action of the national committee, are 
not entitled to seats in this convention, 

We base our reasons for this report upon the following facts, 
amply sustained by the official records and ample testimony of 
witnesses presented before this committee: 

The said Oscar R. Hundley and G. R. Lewis and W. II. Lewis 
and P. H. Clark were elected as delegates and alternates by a 
convention held on a call made by the regular Republican dis- 
trict committee of the ninth congressional district of Alabama, 
the regularity of which committee has not been questioned since 
its election by the Republican district convention of said ninth 
district on the 1ith day of July, 1910, until the bolt therefrom 
by a minority of said committee. 

Said district committee held a regular session in the city of 
Birmingham on the 15th day of February, 1912, in which the 
delegates formally seated by this convention were present in 
person and participated. At that meeting of said committee 
the total membership of which was 29, and, including the chair- 
man and secretary, 31 members in all, there were present au- 
swering to the roll call 26 members in person and 2 by proxy, 
making 28 members in all. The delegates formally seated in 
this convention by the national committee were elected by a con- 
vention called by u bolting minority of said committee, com- 
posed of 12 members thereof, who left the committee, composed 
of the remaining 18 members, and held a separate convention in 
the rear of the same hall. 

The 18 remaining members of the committee, and a majority 
and quorum thereof, called a convention, at which were elected 
the aforesaid delegates and alternates, to wit, Oscar R. Hundley 
and G. R. Lewis and W. H. Lewis and P. H. Clark. The dele- 
gates and alternates heretofore given seats in this convention, 
and who were elected as the result of the action of the said 
bolting minority of said district committee, are illegal and not 
entitled to sit in this convention for the following reasons: 

1. At the time of their bolt they did not have a majority or 
quorum of the committee upon which to base any legal or 
regular action. 

2. They endeavored after the bolt to secure a majority of the 
committee by adding thereto the name of one man—W. M. 
Latham—who it was shown by the records of said committee 
at every meeting since it was formed in 1910 and by the rec- 
ords of the district convention when the committee was formed 
in 1910 to have never been a member of said committee and 
never to have participated therein. ; 
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3. They further endeavored to secure a quorum of said com- 
mittee after their said bolt by adding thereto the name of one 
Harvey Hardin, who was shown to have resigned from said 
committee on the 9th day of February, 1912, and whose place 
was filled by the chairman of said committee on the 14th day 
of February, 1912, said action of said chairman being duly 
reported to said committee and concurred in by said committee. 
The authority of the chairman for making all appointments in 
the committee to fill vacancies was amply and incontrovertibly 
sustained by the records of the district convention of July 11, 
1910, and by the action of the committee on June 22,1911. Even 
by these methods they failed to get a majority of the committee 
upon which to base their bolt. 

4. The convention claimed to have been held by the bolting 
minority of the committee was held without the notice required 
by the rules of the national committee when it called this 
convention. 

Based upon these facts we offer as a substitute for the ma- 
Jority report of the committee on credentials the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolved, That Oscar R. Hundley and G. R. Lewis, en 
W. H. Lewis and P. H. Clark, alternates, are entitled to 
upon the floor of this convention. 

Respectfully submitted. 

John J. Sullivan, Ohio; John Boyd Avis; Lex N. 
Mitchell, Pennsylvania; Hugh T. Halbert, Min- 
nesota; Robert R. McCormick. Illinois, on Ala- 
bama contest; W. S. Lauder, North Dakota; J. 
M. Landon, Kansas; Charles H. Cowles, North 
Carolina; Francis J. Heney, California; Henry 
Shaw (W. P. H.) West Virginia; H. E. Sackett, 
Nebraska; S. X. Way; J. M. Libby, Maine; Dan 
Norton, Oklahoma; Jesse A. Tolerton, Missouri. 


MAJORITY REPORT. 
DELEGATES AT LARGE FROM ARIZONA. 


The executive committee of the Arizona State committee on 
May 1 issued a call for a State convention to be held at Tucson 
on the 3d day of June. By the terms of the call, there being 
no State presidential primary law, the various county com- 
mittees were authorized to determine in what manner the dele- 
gates to the State convention should be elected, namely, whether 
by appointment by the county committees, or by direct primary 
election, or by a primary election of delegates to a county con- 
vention which should select delegates to the State convention. 
The county committees were required to meet on the 15th day 
of May to make this determination, and the appointment or 
election of delegates was to be made on the 25th day of May. 
Nearly all of the counties determined according to former prac- 
tice upon the appointment of delegates by the county committee. 
Two counties, Pinal and Graham, held primaries and elected 
delegates te county conventions. It was in dispute whether 
the majority of the committee in Maricopa County determined 
npon one course or the other. At the assembling of the county 
committee in that county on the 15th day of May, the chair- 
man, a Roosevelt man, without waiting for a roll call or for 
any motion, appointed three Roosevelt men to constitute a com- 
mittee on credentials. A dispute arose as to whether or not 
proxies from absent committeemen should be received. If they 
were received, those favoring appointment of delegates to the 
State convention would be in the majority, and if proxies were 
rejected, those favoring a primary would be in a majority. 

It had been the uniform practice to receive proxies of com- 
mitteemen who were unable to attend, but in this instance it 
was sought to reject proxies on the ground which we deem 
wholly untenable, that a proxy to be valid must be certified 
by the county chairman and secretary. The result, in effect, 
was that two meetings were held on May 15, the one following 
the other, by one of which a call was issued signed by the chair- 
man for a primary to elect delegates to a county convention, 
which should select delegates to the State convention, and by 
the other a call was issued signed by the secretary of the 
county committee and a pro tempore chairman for a meeting 
of the county committee to select delegates to the State conven- 
tion. Two sets of delegates to the State convention were thus 
elected. A variety of contests was set up in other counties 
to such an extent that a minority only of the delegates entitled 
to sit in the convention was uncontested. The chairman of 
the State central committee, learning of this situation, instead 
cf personally making up the temporary roll for the convention, 
as had been the practice, called a meeting of the executive 
committee to be held at Tucson on the morning of June 1, two 
days before the date set for holding the convention. Notice 
was given by mail and wire to all county chairmen and all 
persons claiming to have been elected delegates to present cre- 
dentials to the State executive committee at that time and place. 


tes, and 
eir seats 


The notice was also given through the newspapers, and the con- 
testants have admitted full knowledge of the meeting of the 
committee to make up the temporary roll. The committee was 
in attendance and prepared to receive credentials and hear con- 
tests from June 1, 10 o’clock, to the assembling of the conven- 
tion on June 3. Two sets of credentials were received from 
Cochise County and both delegations were seated, with one-half 
vote each. No other contests were presented, and it was con- 
ceded that the contests in other counties, except Maricopa, were 
without merit. Credentials were presented to the State execu- 
tive committee from all the counties, and the temporary roll of 
delegates was made up from the credentials as presented. : 

The State convention assembled on June 3 at the place desig- 
nated in the original call and was called to order by the chair- 
man of the State central committee. The call was read by the 
secretary, and the chairman made a full statement of the cir- 
cumstances under which the temporary roll had been made up. 
The secretary then read the temporary roll. The chairman then 
called for nominations for temporary chairman, and J. J. Red- 
dick, whose seat was not in contest, was nominated by an un- 
contested delegate. At this point objection was made by a per- 
son whose name was not on the temporary roll, who stated that 
he did not recognize the validity of the roll. A point of order 
was raised and sustained that this person was not a member of 
the convention. The chairman then asked if there were any 
other nominations, and none other being made, he put the ques- 
tion and declared J. J. Reddick elected, and Mr. Reddick took 
his position as chairman. 

At about this time a number of persons, including about 17 
whose names were on the temporary roll, rushed to the right- 
hand side of the hall, one of their number mounted the plat- 
form, and after 15 or 20 minutes of noise and confusion they 
left the hall and did not return. This contest is the result of 
the proceedings so conducted during that space of time. It is 
contended that a valid convention was held in this manner, and 
that the delegation headed by Dwight B. Heard was elected. A 
record of this so-called convention was presented to us, showing 
the appointment and report of committees and the election of 
delegates to this convention. It was conceded that these re- 
ports, including that of the committee on credentials, were 
prepared in advance, that the committees did not retire, and 
that the reports were signed without change. 

It was conceded that the credentials of the contesting dele- 
gates from Maricopa County were not presented to the conven- 
tion presided over by Mr. Reddick or to the committee on cre- 
dentials appointed by that convention. 

The convention presided over by Mr. J. J. Reddick remained in 
the hall and in session for at least two hours and a half. Out 
of the 93 delegates entitled to sit in the convention, as shown 
upon the temporary roll, 60 remained in the convention after 
the bolt, and also the 16 from Cochise County, entitled to a half 
vote each. The usual committees were appointed, and a recess 
taken to await their reports, which were received and adopted 
by the convention. The temporary roll was accepted and made 
the permanent roll of the convention. The temporary organiza- 
tion of the convention was made the permanent organization, a 
number of speeches were made by delegates, a vote of thanks 
passed to the citizens of Tucson, who had arranged for the en- 
tertainment and reception of this first Republican convention in 
the new State, and adjournment had in regular order. 

We are of opinion and report that the convention so held was 
the only regular and legal convention held within the State of 
Arizona, and that the delegates and alternates elected by it are 
entitled to seats in this national convention, namely: 


J. aD 2 , agen James T. Williams, jr., 
C. Adams. Alterre tes: W. H. Clar 


MINORITY 0 


We, the undersigned members of the committee on credentials 

of the Republican national committee, hereby submit the follow- 

report: 

= We protest against the action of the following members 
of the committee in sitting upon and participating in the actions 
of the committee, Mr. J. C. Adams, of Arizona, Mr. C. A. 
Warnken, of Texas, and Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington, for 
the reason that each of these men was elected by entire dele- 
gations whose seats are contested. 

(2) We prorat against the action of the following men, Mr. 
J. C. Ađams, of Arizona, Mr. C. A. Warnken, of Texas, and Mr. 
W. T. Dovell, of Washington, from participating in and voting 
upon the questions in any of the contests on the ground that 
they are in effect sitting as judges in their own cases. 


» denthal, Robert E. Morrison, F. T. Wri 
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(3) We protest against Mr. Thomas H. Devine, of Colorado, 
Mr. Fred W. Estabrook, of New Hampshire, Mr. Henry Blun, 
jr., of Georgia, Mr. L. B. Moseley, of Mississippi, and Mr. L. P. 
Shackelford, of Alaska, sitting as members of this committee, 
for the reasons that they were members of the national com- 
mittee and participated in its deliberations and actions. 

(4) We find that the following persons reported upon by the 
majority of members of this committee are not entitled to seats 
in this convention and should not be placed upon its perma- 
nent roll: 

ARIZONA, 
At large.—Delegates: J. L. Hubbell, J. T. Williams, jr, Ph. Freu- 
„ F. T. Wright, J. C. Adams. Alternates: 
W. II. Clark, J. J. Reddick, Allen T. Bird, W. D. Fisk, I. T. Stoddard, 
II. W. Clymer. 

(5) And we further report that in place of the said persons 
the following persons were duly elected and are legally entitled 
to seats in this convention and should be seated and accredited 
to their respective States and districts, as follows: 

ARIZONA, 

At large.—Delegates: Dwight B. Heard, E. S. Clark, John C. Green- 
way, Ben F. Daniels, Thos. D. Molloy, John Mek. Redmond, and their 
alternates, 

W. S. LAUDER. 

Ronxnr R. McCormick, 

CLENCY Sr. CLAIR. 

Jonn BoyD AVIS. 

D. J. NORTON. 


Harry Shaw, West Virginia. 
Hud T. HALBERT, Minnesota, 
J. M. Lresy, Maine. 

Joun J. SULLIVAN, Ohio. 


MAJORITY REPORT. 
FIFTH ARKANSAS DISTRICT. i 

The committee on credentials voted to seat N. B. Burrow and 
S. A. Jones and their alternates from the fifth congressional 
district of Arkansas. When the contest from the fifth Arkansas 
congressional district was heard before the national committee 
the proposition to give the two contestants of each party a half 
of a vote each received the support of only 10 committeemen. 
After that proposition was defeated there was a unanimous vote 
to place N. B. Burrow and S. A. Jones on the temporary roll of 
the convention. 

This contest was appealed to the committee, and N. B. Bur- 
row and S. A. Jones, whose seats were contested, appeared in 
person and by attorney before the credentials committee and 
by witnesses, affidavits, and documents established the follow- 
ing facts: 

In 1908 a contest between two divisions of the Republicans 
of the fifth Arkansas congressional district was carried before 
the Republican national committee. These factions were named 
after their Jeaders, the Bratton faction” and “the Redding 
faction.” The national committee, after hearing the testimony 
in this contest, seated the Bratton faction by a unanimous yote. 
The other faction dropped their contest. Accepting the finality 
of this decision by the national committee, the Redding faction 
practically ceased to perform any of its regular functions and 
did not hold any other meeting. 

The Bratton faction after this decision became the undis- 
puted Republican organization in the fifth district, and is now 
maintaining an active and continuous organization. It nomi- 
nated a candidate for Congress in 1908, who received a largely 

increased vote; it held a convention in 1910 and nominated a 
candidate for Congress and elected a new congressional com- 
mittee. This committee in 1912 issued a call for a congressionai 
convention to be held in Little Rock, on May 6, in strict con- 
formity with the requirements of the call of the Republican 
national committee, The evidence shows that of 57 delegates 
entitled under this call to sit in this district or congressional 
convention 33 delegates were present, and that S. A. Jones and 
N. B. Burrow were elected as delegates to the Republican na- 
tional convention, with instructions to vote for President Taft. 
This conyention also nominated a candidate for Congress and 
selected a new congressioal committee to serve for the next 
two years. 

Evidence was introduced conclusively establishing the fact 
that the delegates composing this congressional convention were 
fairly elected and duly accredited by the regular and lawful 
conventions in the several counties of the district, and that these 
delegates sat in the convention throughout the entire proceedings. 

Further evidence introduced on both sides showed that the 
Roosevelt men, Holt and Cochran, based their claims to seats 
in this convention in Chicago upon a so-called election by a 
rump convention held under the direction of Sid B. Redding, 
clerk of the Federal court at Little Rock, and that Mr. Redding, 
who was the unsuccessful contestant before the national com- 
mittee four years ago and whose case appears to be no better 
now, held this rump convention under no authority whatsoever. 
There was not the required notice of publication, and the only 
claim to existence of this rump convention is based upon a 


four-day notice issued by the man who had been chairman of 
the congressional committee that was refused recognition by 
the national committee in 1908. And further evidence was 
adduced to show that this congressional committee since 1908 
had had no existence. Consequently the evidence produced by 
Messrs. Holt and Cochran as to fraud and violence, which they 
allege that their opponents used in order to control the county 
conventions, was absolutely refuted and disproven. Upon these 
facts the committee recommended the seating of the delegutes 
and alternates now representing the fifth district of Arkansas 
upon the temporary roll of this convention. 
MINORITY REPORT. 

We, the undersigned members of tite committee on credentials 
of the Republican national committee, hereby submit the fol- 
lowing report: 

(1) We protest against the action of the following members 
of the committee in sitting upon and participating in the actions 
of the committee: Mr. J. C. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A. 
Warnken, of Texas; and Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington; for 
the reason that each of these men was elected by entire delega- 
tions whose seats are contested. ¥ 

(2) We protest against the action of the following men, Mr. 
J. C. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A. Warnken, of Texas, and Mr. 
W. T. Dovell, of Washington, from participating in and voting 
upon the questions in any of the contests on the ground that 
they are in effect sitting as judges in their own cases. 

(3) We protest against Mr. Thomas H. Devine, of Colorado; 
Mr. Fred W. Estabrook, of New Hampshire; Mr. Henry Blun, 
jr., of Georgia; Mr. L. B. Moseley, of Mississippi; and Mr. 
L. P. Shackleford, of Alaska, sitting as members of this com- 
mittee, for the reason that they were members of the national 
committee and participated in its deliberations and actions. 

(4) We find that the following persons reported upon by the 
majority of members of this committee are not entitled to seats 
SSE convention and should not be placed upon its permanent 
roll; ~ 


ARKANSAS, 


First distriet.—Delegates: Charles R. 8 Charles T. Bloodworth. 


ee e B. Duron E, 
rict.— es: N. B. Burrow, S. A. 2 H 
O. N. Harkey, S. A. liams, e wats n 


(5) And we further report that in place of the said persons 
the following persons were duly elected and are legally entitled 
to seats in this convention and should be seated and accredited 
to their respective States and districts, as follows: 

ARKANSAS, 

First district.—Delegates: Minor M. Markle, J. W. Sykes, and their 
alternates. 

Fifth district.—W. S. Holt, II. K. Cochran, and their alternates, 

; John Byrd Ayis; Hugh T. Halbert; Harry Shaw; 

Jesse A. Tolerton, Missouri; Jesse M. Libby, 
Maine; Charles H. Cowles, North Carolina; 
Clency St. Clair, Idaho; W. S. Lauder, North 
Dakota; D. J. Norton, Oklahoma. 


Masyority REPORT. 
FOURTH CALIFORNIA DISTRICT. 


The committee recommends that E. H. Tryon and Morris 
Meyerfeld, jr., of the fourth congressional district of California, 
and their alternates, be transferred from the temporary roll of 
this conyention to the permanent roll. The following facts were 
established: 

The call for the Republican national convention contained the 
following clause: 


Provided, That delegates and alternates, both from the State at 
large and from each con ional district, may be elected in con- 
formity with the laws of the State in which the election occurs if the 
State committee or any such congressional committee so direct. 

The section closed with the following important provision: 


But, provided further, That in no State shall an election be so held 
as to prevent the delegates from any congressional district and their 
alternates being selected by the Republican electors of that district. 

The primary vote in this fourth California district was as 
follows: E. H. Tryon, 10,570; Morris Meyerfeld, jr., 10,531. 
These men represented the Taft ticket. Charles S. Wheeler re- 
ceived 10,240 votes and Philip Bancroft 10,209, representing the 
Roosevelt ticket. 

On the direct Presidential preference vote Taft had 9,622 and 
Roosevelt 9,445. 

In spite of the fact that the Taft ticket received more votes 
in the fourth district than the Roosevelt ticket the secretary of 
state ignored the rule of the Republican national committee, 
recognizing the right of congressional districts to be represented 
by their own delegates, and issued certificates of election to the 
26 Roosevelt delegates receiving the highest number of votes in 
the State at large. The California presidential election law pro- 
vides that a candidate for delegate for the national convention 
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may sign a statement binding him to support a candidate receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes cast throughout the State. The 
Taft delegates did not sign any such statement, and are there- 
fore not bound in any way to abide by the State-wide yote of 
California. The law itself was not passed until after the meet- 
ing of the Republican national committee. It was approved 
December 24, 1911. : 

The Republican electors in the fourth California district hav- 
ing cast a majority of their yotes in favor of the Taft delegates, 
the square issue was raised in the case as to the right of the 
State to pass a primary law which would in effect enforce the 
unit rule. The committee held that a State law could not 
supersede the call of the national committee as directed by the 
Republican national convention, the supreme source of party 
regularity. 

MINORITY REPORT. 
CALIFORNIA, 


We, the undersigned members of the committee on credentials 
of the Republican national committee, hereby submit the follow- 
ing report: 

We protest emphatically against the tyrannical overthrow of 
the will of the people of California as expressed by a plurality. 
of 77,000 voters at the presidential primary, in the action of the 
majority of the members of this credentials committee in plac- 
ing upon the permanent roll of this convention the names of— 

FOURTH DISTRICT. 

E. II. Tryon and Morris Meyerfeld, jr., as delegates from California, 
and their alternates. 

We further report that in place of the said persons the fol- 
lowing persons were duly elected and are legally entitled to 
seats in this convention, and should be seated and accredited to 
their respective States and districts, as follows: 

CALIFORNIA, FOURTH DISTRICT. 
Charles S. Wheeler, Philip Bancroft, and their alternates. 


Respectfully submitted. 
S. X. Way, South Dakota; Jesse M. Libby, Maine; 
D. J. Norton, Oklahoma; Lex N. Mitchell, Wm. 
P. Young, Pennsylvania; John J. Sullivan, Ohio; 
A. V. Swift; Hugh T. Halbert; R. R. McCormick, 
John E. Wilder, Illinois; R. A. Harris, Kansas; 
John Boyd Otis; Harry Shaw, West Virginia; 
W. S. Lauder, North Dakota; Francis J. Heney. 


- MAJORITY REPORT. 
DELEGATES AT LARGE FROM THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The committee recommends that William Calvin Chase and 
Aaron Bradshaw, delegates at large from the District of Co- 
lumbia, and their alternates be transferred from the temporary 
roll of this convention to the permanent roll. There has been 
no contest made against the right of the above-mentioned dele- 
gates and their alternates before your committee on credentials. 
There was, however, 2 contest made against their right to seats 
before the national committee. 

The national committee, after a full hearing before it by both 
contestants and contestees, unanimously recommended that the 
above-mentioned delegates, William Calvin Chase and Aaron 
Bradshaw, be placed upon the temporary roll of this conven- 
tion, which was accordingly done. The right to their seats has 
not been contested before your committee on credentials, and we 
therefore recommend that the said Chase and Bradshaw and 
their alternates be placed upon the permanent roll of the con- 


vention. 
DELEGATES AT LARGE FROM GEORGIA. 


The cemmittee decided by unanimous vote to seat the dele- 
gates at large from the State of Georgia, with their alternates, 
consisting of H. S. Jackson, Henry L. Johnson, B. J. Davis, and 
©. P. Goree. 

It was admitted by the contestants that these delegates were 
regularly elected at a State convention called by the regular 
State organization after due notice given, and that the county 
conventions which sent delegates to the State convention were 
called by the regular county Republican organizations through- 
out the State. It further appeared that the contesting delegation 
was elected by a convention which was not called together by 
any regular party organization in the State, and that the persons 
who called the same had no connection whatever with the regu- 
lar State executive committee. 

The contention of the contesting delegation was that at the 
time the regular State convention was held there were no per- 
sons qualified to vote under the laws of the State of Georgia 
and that there were no qualified voters in the State between the 
31st day of December, 1911, and the 20th day of April, 1912. . 

The State of Georgia has a registration law under which 
every person claiming the right of suffrage must qualify by 
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| seated the Roosevelt delegate. 


Marion County were permitted to vote on adopting the majority 


having his name placed upon the registration list. These 
registration lists are prepared in years in which a general elec- 
tion is held and are compiled between the 20th day of April 
and the ist day of June. It was the contention of the contest- 
ants that the registration list for the year 1912 was first avail- 
able on April 20. The Taft delegation was elected at a State 
convention held before this date, while the contesting delegation 
was elected at a convention held May 21. It was clearly shown, 
however, that the work of preparing the new list of registered 
voters was not completed by May 21, and that they were not 
required to be deposited with the proper county officer until the 
5th day of June. 

In further answer to the claim that there were no registered 
voters in the State of Georgia between December 31, 1911, and 
April 20, 1912, it was shown that within these dates a governor 
of the State had been elected at a general election, that a justice 
of the peace had been elected in one of the counties, and that 
the entire delegation to the Democratie national convention had 
been elected under the old registration lists. The same regis- 
tration lists were used at these elections as were used in the 
elections which selected delegates to the county conventions and 
the State convention which elected this Taft delegation to the 
Republican national conyention which was placed on the 
temporary roll. 

Under the laws of Georgia the tax collectors turn over to the 
county registrars the list of voters prepared by them, and the 
county registrars have until the Ist day of June to purge these 
“voters lists” and prepare a list of qualified voters, and on 
or before the 5th day of June this new list of qualified voters 
must be deposited with the clerk of the superior court in the 
Several counties of the State.. It followed, therefore, that if 
the claim of the contestants was correct no delegates to the Re- 
publican national convention could have been elected from the 
State of Georgia. ; 

On the showing thus made, the Taft delegation was seated by 
unanimous vote. 

The district contests which were based on the same grounds 
were abandoned. 

INDIANA AT LARGE. 


The committee voted to seat upon the permanent roll of this 
convention Charles W. Fairbanks, Harry S. New, Joseph D. 
Oliver, and James E. Watson as the delegates at large and 
their alternates from the State of Indiana. 

The following facts were established as evidence in support 
of their claim to be seated as delegates in this convention: 

The contestants’ claim was based almost wholly on the claim 
that the Indianapolis primaries were fraudulent. Indianapolis 
is in Marion County, which constitutes the seventh congres- 
sional district. The delegates from Marion County, elected at 
the primaries to the State convention, consisted of 128 whe were 
for Taft and 6 who were for Rooseyelt. Originally 100 of these 
delegates were contested. The delegates were elected by 15 
wards in Indianapolis, and in townships outside, direct to the 
State convention. The largest ward had 14 delegates, and the 
average was 8 to a ward. Under the call of the State com- 
mittee, the delegates to the State convention met by districts 
the night before the convention, and each district was required 
to elect one member of a committee on credentials, which com- 
mittee was to sit as soon as its members were elected. Ten 
members of this committee of 13 were elected without contest 
and immediately organized by electing a chairman and secre- 
tary. From each of the third, sixth, and eleventh districts two 
delegates appeared, claiming to have been elected members of 
the committee on credentials. The committee on crecentials, as 
organized, heard the evidence and in the cases of the third and 
sixth districts seated a Taft delegate, and from the eleventh 
In the city of Indianapolis the 
total yote at the primaries of March 22 was Taft, 6,163; Roose- 
velt, 1,480. x 

_ The committee then proceeded to hear evidence on the various 
contests. It reported to the convention that the 106 delegates 
from Marion County who had proper credentials, but whose 
seats were contested, were entitled to sit in the convention. As 
to the other contests, some were decided for the Taft and some 
for the Roosevelt delegates. These other contests, however, 
were so few and the number of delegates involved so small as 
not to affect the result. 

Eight of the committee reported in favor of recognizing the 
Taft delegates from Marion County whose seats were contested 
and five presented a minority report in favor of the Roosevelt 
contestants. The minority report of the-committee was laid 
upon the table and the majority report adopted by a majority. 
of 105. Complaint was made that the sitting delegates from 
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report, but no appeal was taken from: the ruling: of the Chair 


that they were entitled to vote and no appeal was taken to the 
State committee, as required by the rules of the party organiza- 
tion in the State. 

The bolting convention was held in a corner of the hall and 
was attended by not more than 100 of the delegates, of whom 
not more than 50) participated in the proceedings. These 50 
delegates: attempted to elect the contestants who are now claim» 
ing to be the regularly elected delegates at large from Indiana 
instructed for Roosevelt. The Fairbanks delegation is clearly 


entitled to be seated: 
MINORITY REPORT. 


INDIANA. 

We: the undersigned members of the committee on: creden- 
tials of the Republican. national’ committee; hereby submit the 
following report: 

(1) We protest against the action of the following members 
of the committee in sitting upon and participating in the actions 
of the committee: Mr. J. C. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A. 
Warnken, of Texas; and Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington, for 
the reason that each of these men was elected by entire delega- 
tions whose seats are contested. 

(2) We protest against the action of the following men: Mr. 
J. C. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A. Warnken, of Texas; and 
Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington, from participating in and 
yoting upon the questions in any of the contests on the ground 
that they are in effect sitting as Judges in their own cases. 

(3) We protest against Mr. Thomas H. Devine, of Colorado; 
Mr. Fred; W. Estabrook, of New Hampshire; Mr. Henry 
Blun, jr:, of Georgia; Mr. L. B. Moseley, of Mississippi; aud Mr. 
L. P. Shackleford, of Alaska, sitting as members of this com- 
mittee, for the reason: that they were members of the national 
committee and participated in its deliberations and actions: 

(4) We find that the following. persons reported upon by the 
majority of members of this committee are not entitled to seats 
in this convention and should not be placed upon its perma- 
nent roll: 

INDIANA, 


Delegates at large: Harry S. New, Charles W. Fairbanks, James E. 
Watson, Joseph D.. Oliver. Alternates: W. H. McCurdy, William E. 
Eppert, Summer A. Furniss, Virgil Reiter. 

(5) And we further report that in place of the said persons 
the following persons were duly elected and are legally entitled 
to seats in this convention and! should: be seated and accredited 
to their respective States aud districts, as follows: 

ENDIANA AT: Land. 

Delegates: Albert J. Beveridge; Edwin M. Lee, Fred K. Landis, Charles 
H. Campbell, and their alternates. 

R. R. McCormick, Ilinois; by John E. Wilder; John J. 
Sullivan Ohio; Hugh T. Halbert; Jesse M. Libby, 
Maine; Jesse A. Tolerton, Missouri; John Boyd 
Avis, New Jersey; Chas. H. Cowles, North Caro- 
lina; W. S. Lauder, North Dakota; D. J. Norton, 
Oklahoma; Harry Shaw, West Virginia; A. V 
Swift, Oregon; L. N. Mitchell, Pennsylvania, 
by Wm: P. Young; R. A. Harris, Kansas. 

_ MAJORITY Report. ~ 
THIRTEENTH! INDIANA. 

The committee voted: to seat Clement W. Studebaker and 
Maurice Fox, delegates; and their alternates for the thirteenth 
congressional’ district of Indiana. 

The convention for this district met at the proper time and 
place provided for in the call and in strict conformity with the 
national call. The convention was organized by electing the 
Taft candidate, A. G. Graham, as chairman. He received 714 
votes, as against 701 votes cast for Mr. Jones, his opponent. 
The committee on credentials was appointed, and six Taft con- 
tests and two Roosevelt contests were submitted to the committee 
on credentials, all of which were overruled. The report denying 
the claim of the eight contestants: was signed by four members of 
this committee, a majority, and no minority report was presented. 
There was much disorder in the convention, and the Taft dele- 
gates, who held the credentials, were elected by a viva voce vote, 
as were their alternates. No other nominations were made. 

REPORT OF THD COMMITTER ON CREDENTIALS ON KENTUCKY AT LARGE, 

We, the committee on credentials, hereby recommend that 
W. O. Bradley, James Breathitt, W. D. Cochran, ang J. E. Wood, 
and their alternates, be placed on the permanent roll of this 
convention as delegates and alternates at large from the State 
of Kentucky. 

A contest was presented to and heard by the national com- 
mittee and the above-named delegates and alternatem were 
placed on the temporary roll: No contest was presented before 
the committee on credentials ami’ it was advised that said con- 
test had been abandoned. 


‘REPORT OP: COMMITTEE. ON CREDENTIALS: ON FIRST KENTUCKY DISTRICT: 
We, the committee: on credentials, hereby recommend. that 
W. Ji Deboe and Ji T: Tooke and their alternates be placed on 
the permanent roll of this convention as delegates and alternates: 
from the first Kentucky district. 

| A contest was presented to and heard by the national com- 
‘mittee and the above-named delegates and alternates were 
placed on the temporary roll. No: contest was presented before 
this committee, but it was adyised that the contest had been 
abandoned: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE! ON’ CREDENTIALS) ON SHCOND KENTUCKY: DISTRICT, 
We, the committee on credentials, hereby recommend that 
R. A. Cook and J. B. Harvey and their alternates be placed on 
the permanent roll of this convention as delegates and alternates 
from the second district of Kentucky. 

A contest was presented to and heard by the national com- 
mittee and the above-named delegates and alternates were 
placed on the temporary roll. No contest was presented before 
this committee from this district, but it was advised that the 
contest had been abandoned. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEH ON CREDENTIALS ON 
* DISTRICT: 

We, the committee: on: credentials, hereby recommend’ that 
Pilson Smith and J. Roy Bond and their alternates be placed 
on the permanent roll of this convention as delegates and alter- 
nates from the fourth district of Kentucky. 

A contest was presented to and heard by the national com- 
mittee and the above-named delegates and alternates were 
placed on the temporary roll. No contest was presented before 
this committee from this: district, but it was advised that the 
eontest had been abandoned. 


SEVENTH KENTUCKY. 


The committee respeetfully recommends: the seating. of Rich- 
ard C. Stoll, of Lexington, Fayette County; and James: Cureton, 
of Henry County, as delegates: from the seventh congressional 
district of Kentucky; and George R. Armstrong, of Owen 
County, and E. W. Chenault, of Fayette Connty, as alternate 
delegates from said seventh congressional district of Kentucky. 

Your committee begs leave to state that it has heard a full 
presentation of the evidence and an exhaustive argument of 
those representing the delegates and alternates, whose seating 
they recommend, as well as the adverse. parties, at the close of 
which your committee finds the following facts: 

The call for the seventh. congressional district convention of 
Kentucky was properly made by the congressional district com- 
mittee and the convention was regularly called and held in 
accordance jvith the call. There were four contested counties 
in the seventh congressional district and four counties in said 
district which were uncontested, the four uncontested. counties: 
being for Taft. 

According to the rule of the Republican organization of tlie 
State of Kentucky, where two sets of credentials are presented, 
those delegates whose credentials are approved by the county 
chairman calling the county convention to order are entitled to 
participate in the temporary. organization of the convention. 
This rule was followed and there was no objection thereto and 
on the vote for a temporary chairman, Wiard, the Taft candi- 
date, received 98 votes and Throckmorton, the Roosevelt candi- 
date, received 47 votes in the district convention. 

A committee on credentials was appointed, each county in the 
district selecting one. member of the committee, as is required 
by the rules of the Republican organization of Kentucky, no 
objection being made thereto. This committee met and was 
in session several hours and everyone hadi an abundant oppor- 
tunity to be heard and to present his cause before said com- 
mittee. 

The majority report of the committee on credentials, and 
this report was signed by every member of the committee 
except Henry T. Duncan, jr., who was a candidate before said 
convention, recommended the seating of the Taft contested 
delegation in Fayette County, the seating of the regular dele- 
gations in Scott and Franklin Counties, and the unseating of 
the regular Taft delegation in Woodford County—Mr. Duncan 
signing: the report as to Woodford County—and the seating: of 
the Roosevelt delegation. Mr. Duncan presented a minority 
report. 

Under the rules of the Republican Party in Kentucky a 
county in contest is not permitted to vote on its own case, and 
the majority report of the committee was adopted unani- 
mously. in the case of each contested county, the votes ranging 
from 98 to 0 to 131 to 0. 

Mr. Stoll and Mr: Cureton were elected delegates to this con- 
vention unanimously, as were Mr. Armstrong’ and Mr. Chenault, 
who were elected alternates. It was contended before the com- 
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mittee that the Roosevelt delegation should have been seated in 
the counties of Fayette, Scott, and Franklin. 

The committee find the facts to be as follows: In Fayette 
County the testimony shows that the legal voters on the Taft 
side were largely in the majority, but that the Roosevelt chair- 
man of the conyention failed and refused; upon demand properly 
made, to count the votes in the convention, and the committee 
is of the opinion that the Roosevelt delegates should have been 
unseated in the convention and the Taft delegates in Fayette 
County should have been seated, for the reason that had a count 
been had of the legal yoters when demanded a large majority 
would have been found in favor of the Taft delegates to the 
district convention. 

In the county of Franklin the convention was called to order 
at the time and place set forth in the call. The Roosevelt people 
did not nominate anyone for temporary chairman of the conven- 
tion. 

We find that the Taft people were largely in the majority and 
that the Roosevelt people did not attempt to organize or hold 
any convention in Franklin County at the place and time at 
which the convention was called, although given abundant op- 
portunity to nominate a chairman of the conyention, and upon 
being assured by the chair that they would be accorded fair 
treatment the Roosevelt people refused to nominate any chair- 
man of the convention and left the hall before any ruling what- 
cver had been made against them, and the committee is of the 
opinion that the regular delegation in the county of Scott should 
have been seated by the district convention, as was done. 

In the county of Scott the Taft people were largely the 
majority; and upon nominations being asked for temporary 
ehairman, both the Roosevelt and the Taft people nominated 
persons for chairman. ‘Tellers were appointed, and while the 
count was in progress and when it had become apparent that 
the Taft people were in the majority, the Rooseyelt people, 
without cause, left the hall before any ruling was made against 
them whatsoever, and the committee is of the opinion that the 
district convention should have seated the regular Taft delega- 
tion, which they did. 

In the county of Woodford the evidence shows that there 
were about as many Roosevelt people as there were Taft people 
at the convention, but the chairman of the convention refused 
to permit a count of the votes upon request of the Roosevelt 
people, and the district convention unseated the regular Taft 
delegation and seated the contesting Roosevelt delegation. The 
committee is of the opinion that this action was correct. 

The committee further finds that the four counties in the dis- 
trict which were uncontested were instructed for Taft delegates, 
and the committee therefore finds that Richard C. Stoll, of Lex- 
ington, Fayette County, and James Cureton, of Henry County, 
are the regular and duly elected delegates from the seventh con- 
gressional district of Kentucky and that George R. Armstrong 
and E. W. Chenault were regularly and duly elected alternate 
delegates from said district. 

EIGHTH KENTUCKY, 


The committee recommends the seating of L. W. Bethurum, 
of Mount Vernon, Rockeastle County, Ky., and C. C. Wallace, 
of Richmond, Madison County, Ky., as delegates from the 
eighth congressional district of Kentucky and J. B. Kinchloe, of 

` Shelbyville, Shelby County, Ky., and George W. Gentry, of Stan- 
ford, Lincoln County, Ky., as alternate delegates from said 
eighth congressional district of Kentucky. 

Your committee begs leave to report that it has heard a full 
presentation of the evidence and an exhaustive argument from 
those representing the delegates and alternates whose seating 
they recommend, as well as the adverse parties, at the close of 
which your committee finds the following facts: 

The call for the eighth congressional district convention of 
Kentucky was properly made by the congressional district 
committee and the convention was regularly called and held in 
accordance with the call. There were three contested counties 
in the eighth congressional district and six counties in said dis- 
trict which were uncontested, the six uncontested counties 
being for Taft. 

According to the rules of the Republican organization of the 
State of Kentucky, where two sets of credentials are presented, 
those delegates whose credentials are approved by the county 
chairman calling the county convention to order are entitled 
to participate in a temporary organization of the convention. 
This rule was followed and there was no objection thereto, and 
on the vote for a temporary chairman, Leonard W. Bethurum, 
the Taft candidate, received 142 votes, nud A. R. Burnham, jr, 
the Roosevelt candidate, received 21 votes. 

A committee on credentials was appointed, each county in 
the district selecting one member of the committee, as is re- 
quired by the rules of the Republican organization of Ken- 


tucky, no objection being made thereto. This committee met 
and was in session for a sufficient period of time to hear, and 
everyone had an opportunity to be heard and to present his 
case before said commission. The report of the committee on 
credentials was unanimous and recommended that each delega- 
tion from the county of Boyle be seated, with half a vote each, 
and that the delegation from Garrard and Madison Counties, 
certified to by the regular county chairman, were entitled to be 
seated. These delegations were for Taft. The report of this 
committee was unanimously adopted, the counties uncontested 
not yoting in their cases. Mr. Bethurum and Mr. Wallace 
were elected delegates to this convention by the unanimous 
vote of the district convention, as were the alternates, Mr. 
Kinchloe and Mr. Gentry. As to the facts in each of the con- 
tested counties, the committee finds that as to Boyle, the di- 
vision of the delegates as reported was agreed to, and as to 
Mercer County, the count showed a majority of 35 for Taft. 
Upon the count being reported objection was made, and all 
parties agreed that a recount should be had by Mr. James B. 
Spillman, the secretary of the county committee. This recount 
was made by him, and reported as being in fayor of Mr. Taft 
by from 30 to 35 votes. While the committees were out the 
Roosevelt forces withdrew from the courthouse, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Riker, who was for Mr. Roosevelt and had been 
appointed a teller in his behalf to count the votes. Mr. Riker 
remained in the convention, as he knew the vote was correct. 

As to Madison County, the committee finds that the sugges- 
tion made by the Taft people to count the vote was rejected 
by the adherents of Mr. Roosevelt. The suggestion was that 
the count be made by filling the entire courthouse and that 
counters be appointed to see that notone returned thereto after 
he was counted out; that four tellers be appointed to count the 
Taft votes out of one door and the Roosevelt votes out of 
another door; two Democrats to act to eliminate from the 
crowd any Democrat therein, and one Taft teller and one Roose- 
velt teller. This plan was rejected by the adherents of Mr. 
Roosevelt, and the convention adjourned to the front yard. 
Roosevelt adherents demanded that the tellers be elected. The 
chair declined to put this motion, but offered to appoint the 
tellers suggested by either side. Whereupon the Roosevelt 
crowd bolted. The proof amply shows that the Taft adherents 
outnumbered the Roosevelt adherents from two to three to one. 

The committee further finds that the three counties uncon- 
tested, had they all been decided in favor of Mr. Roosevelt by 
the credentials committee of the district convention, would 
have shown only 64 votes therein against the 94 uncontested 
votes for Taft. $ 

We therefore find that Leonard W. Bethurum, of Mount Ver- 
non, Ky., and Coleman C. Wallace, of Richmond, Madison 
County, Ky., are the regular duly elected delegates from the 
eighth congressional district of Kentucky; that George W. Gen- 
try and J. B. Kinchloe were regularly and duly elected alter- 
nate delegates from said district. 


ELEVENTH KENTUCKY. 


After a thorough investigation of the facts concerning the 
contest in the eleventh congressional district of Kentucky, the 
committee recommends that the delegates and the alternates 
from this district now upon the temporary roll of this conven- 
tion be transferred to the permanent roll. Because of the 
conflicting testimony and the variance of facts in this case, the 
committee believes that in the selection of one Taft delegate, 
Mr. O. H. Waddle, and his alternate, and of one Roosevelt dele- 
gate, Mr. D. C. Edwards, and his alternate, complete justice is 
being exercised and the respective claims of béth parties to 
represent this district in the national convention are being 
fairly and equitably settled. 

MINORITY REPORT. 


We, the undersigned members of the committee on credentials 
of the Republican national committee, hereby submit the fol- 
lowing report: 

(1) We protest against the action of the following members 
of the committee in sitting upon and participating in the actions 
of the committee, Mr. J. C. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A. 
Warnken, of Texas; and Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington, for 
the reason that each of these men was elected by entire dele- 
gations whose seats are contested. 

(2) We protest against the action of the following men, Mr. 
J. C. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A. Warnken, of Texas; and 
Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington, from participating in and 
voting upon the questions in any of the contests n the ground 
that they are, in effect, sitting as judges in their own cases. 

(3) We protest against Mr. Thomas H. Devine, of Colorado; 
Mr. Fred W. Estabrook, of New Hampshire; Mr. Henry Blun, 
jr., of Georgia; Mr. L. B. Moseley, of Mississippi; and Mr. L. P. 
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Shackleford, of Alaska, sitting as members of this committee, 
for the reason that they were members of the national com- 
mittee and participation in its deliberations and actions. 

(4) We find that the following persons reported upon by the 
majority of members of this committee are not entitled to seats 
in this convention and should not be placed upon its permanent 
roll: 

KENTUCKY. 

Seventh district.—Delegates: R. C. Stoll, James Cureton. Alter- 
nates: George R. Armstrong, Edward Chenault. 
„„ C. Wallace, Leonard W. Bethurum, and 

Eleventh district.—D. C. Edwards, O. H. Waddle, and their alternates. 

(5) And we further report that in place of the said persons 
the following persons were duly elected and are legally entitled 
to seats in this convention and should be seated and accredited 
to their respective States and districts, as follows: 

Seraun district.—Henry T. Duncan, M. C. Rankin, and their alter- 


na 
1 district—William S. Lawwill, H. V. Bastin, and their alter- 
nates. 
RANITA distriet.— B. J. Bethurum, D. C. Edwards, and their alter- 
nates. 


JOHN J. SULLIVAN. 
R. A. Harris, Kansas. 
JESSE A. ToLrrRTON, Missouri. 
Joun Boyp Avis, New Jersey. 
D. J. Norton, Oklahoma. 
HucH T. HALBERT. 
Wa. S. LAUDER. 

Masoriry REPORT. 

FOURTH LOUISIANA. 


The committee, after a thorough and complete investigation 
of the facts in the contest from the fourth Louisiana district, 
recommends that the delegates from this district now upon the 
temporary roll, as well as their alternates, be transferred to the 
permanent roll, to wit, A. C. Lea and J. B. Breda, and their 
alternates. 

These delegates were elected at a district convention, duly 
called by the regular Republican district organization, which 
has adhered to the Republican State organization and has been 
recognized by the subcommittee of the Republican national 
committee. ‘This subcommittee of the national committee vis- 
ited Louisiana this year in order to seftle the political contro- 
versy in that State. The Williams-Wight delegation, which is 
the contesting or Roosevelt delegation in this contest, was not 
recognized by this subcommittee of the national committee. 
This Roosevelt delegation from this district was elected at a 
pretended convention, consisting of a mere’ handful of men, 
who assembled in response to a call issued by F. V. Williams, 
who has been deposed as chairman of the State committee. 
The Williams-Wight delegation represents no regular Republi- 
can organization in Louisiana, since they have been discredited 
by this subcommittee of the national committee, and conse- 
quently Lea and Breda have been lawfully and regularly elected. 

FIFTH LOUISIANA, 


The committee recommends that the delegates from the fifth 
Louisiana district now upon the temporary roll, as well as their 
alternates, be placed upon the permanent roll, to wit, W. T. 
Insley and F. H. Cook and their alternates. 

These delegates were elected at a district convention, duly 
called and regularly held. The main points in this case are 
much like those which appeared in the preceding case of the 
fourth Louisiana district. The convention first called had to 
be postponed, because the district was flooded by the overfiow 
of the Mississippi River. W. T. Insley and F. H. Cook were 
regularly elected, and they and their alternates are entitled to 
be seated in this convention. 

MICHIGAN CONTEST. 


The committee on credentials makes the following report 
relative to the contest from the State of Michigan: 

The question before the committee was who constituted the 
regular Republican State convention. Incidental to this ques- 
tion certain subsidiary questions arose, which the committee 
determines as follows: 

First. The preconvention meeting of the State central com- 
mittee was a legal one, a majority of the members thereof 
having joined in a call therefor. It appears that no rules were 
ever adopted by the committee, and there are, therefore, no 
regulations as to who shall call meetings or when they shall 
be held, and a majority necessarily possessed the right to call 
a meeting and to hold a meeting. 

Second. It is unquestionably the duty of the committee to 
make up the temporary roll for the convention. Some authority 
must exist somewhere which shall determine who shall par- 
ticipate in a conyention until such time as the convention shall 
determine that question for itself. In other words, it is the 
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duty of the committee to see that the convention which as- 
sembles is the one which is called. 

Third. The State central committee has the right to select 
the temporary chairman of the convention. It therefore can 
rescind its action and unmake what it has created, The chair- 
man first selected admitted that he would permit no roll calls 
in the convention and that all votes would be taken viva voce. 

Fourth. Delegates’ tickets to the convention were issued to 
the chairmen of delegations by the proper officers of the State 
central committee under direction of the committee. ‘They 
were issued in a public and conspicuous place in ample time 
for the convention. The time and place of distribution were 
matters of common knowledge, and no showing of discrimina- 
tion in their distribution has been made to this committee. 

The doors of the convention were kept open at all times for 
the admission of delegates, with the exception of one interval, 
when there was a rush by the crowd. During this time the 
doors were temporarily closed; all delegates not yet admitted 
were excluded for the time being. Taft delegates were excluded 
as well as Roosevelt delegates, and as many of one as the other. 
As soon as adequate police protection was secured, which was 
before the convention was organized, the doors were reopened 
and remained open throughout the entire session of the con- 
vention. There was no discrimination in admitting delegates 
to the convention. 

Fifth. The so-called convention at which contestants claim 
they were chosen was not a convention in any sense of the term. 
No committees whatever were appointed; the credentials of the 
persons participating were not presented to or acted upon by 
any committee or by the so-called convention itself; no one 
knows who took part in it; there is no evidence whatever of 
the number of votes cast for the contestants; no business pro- 
vided for in the call was transacted, except the pretended selec- 
tion of delegates and alternates to the national convention and 
the pretended adoption of resolutions; not to exceed 50 persons 
participated, and when these persons finally left the conven- 
tion not to exceed 200 delegates left with them, out of a total 
number of 1,312. 

Sixth. The regular convention was at all times conducted in a 
proper manner. The call was read and a vote taken on the 
question of the selection of temporary chairman; reports of dis- 
trict caucuses were received and confirmed; committees were 
constituted and convened and their reports made and adopted; 
delegates at large and alternates were elected; presidential 
electors were nominated; the present members of the State 
central committe and a chairman thereof were selected; roll 
calls by counties were had on the question of the selection of a 
temporary chairman, the adoption of the report of the commit- 
tee on credentials and the committee on permanent organization 
and order of business, and on the election of delegates at large; 
resolutions were reported and adopted; addresses were made 
by party leaders; and all of the business provided for in the 
call was transacted. An adjournment was regularly taken, At 
all times there were nearly a thousand delegates in the hall, 
out of a total of 1,312, as is shown by the report of the cre- 
dentials committee, the several roll calls, and affidavits of the 
chairman of delegations who participated. 

No contests were presented to the State central committee 
before the convention, to the committee on credentials appointed 
by the convention, or to the convention itself. 

The committee, therefore, determines that there is no just 
cause for contest in this case. The delegates at large and alter- 
nates to the national convention from Michigan whose names 
appear on the temporary roll were selected at a State conven- 
tion properly and regularly called; they received a majority 
of all of the votes in the convention without counting the votes 
of any delegations which contestants alleged or now allege were 
subject to contest. 

The eommittee on credentials, therefore, recommends that 
the names of John D. MacKay, William J. Richards, George B. 
Morley, Eugene Fifield, Fred. A. Diggins, and William Judson, 
as delegates at large from the State of Michigan, and the names 
of Alton T. Roberts, Herbert A. Thompson, Crawford S. Reilly, 
Charles B. Warren, Charles E. White, and Ray E. Hart, as 
alternate delegates at large from such State, be transferred 
from the temporary roll of this convention and added to and 
made a part of the permanen* roll thereof. 

Mrvority REPORT. 
MICHIGAN. j 

We, the undersigned members of the committee on cređentials 
of the Republican national committee, hereby submit the follow- 
ing report: 

(1) We protest against the action of the following members 
of the committee in sitting upon and participating in the 
actions of the committee, Mr. J. C. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. 
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A. Warnken, of Texas; and Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington, 
for the reason that each of these men was elected by entire 
delegations whose seats are contested. 

(2) We protest against the action of the following men, 
Mr. J. C. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A. Warnken, of Texas; 
and Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington, from participating in and 
voting upon the questions in any of the contests on the ground 
that they are in effect sitting as judges in their own cases. 

(3) We protest against Mr. Thomas H. Devine, of Colorado; 
Mr. Fred W. Estabrook, of New Hampshire; Mr. Henry Blun, 
jr, of Georgia; Mr. L. B. Moseley, of Mississippi; and Mr. L. 
P. Shackleford, of Alaska, sitting as members of this com- 
mittee, for the reason that they were members of the national 
committee and participated in its deliberations and actions. 

(4) We find that the following persons reported upon by the 
majority of members of this committee are not entitled to, seats 
3 convention and should not be placed upon its permanent 
roll: - 

MICHIGAN, 

State at large.—Delegates: John D. MacKay, William J. Richards, 
George B. Morley, Eugene Fifield, Fred A. Diggins, William Judson, 
and thelr alternates. 

(5) And we further report that in place of the said persons 
the following persons were duly elected and are legally entitled 
to seats in this convention and should be seated and accredited 
to their respective States and districts, as follows: 

MICHIGAN, 

State at n Chase S. Osborn, Charles A. Nichols, Sy- 
brant Wesselius, Theodore Joslin, Herbert F. Boughey, William D. 
Gordon, and their alternates, 

Harry Shaw, West Virginia; Jesse M. Libby, Maine; 
W. S. Lauder, North Dakota; John Boyd Otis, 
New Jersey; John J, Sullivan, Ohio; Jesse A. 
Tolerton, Missouri; R. R. McCormick, Illinois, 
by John E. Wilder, Illinois; R. A. Harris, Kan- 
sas; Hugh T. Halbert, L. N. Mitchell, Pennsyl- 
vania, by Wm. P. Young, proxy. 


MAJORITY REPORT. 
MISSISSIPPI AT LARGE. 


The delegation at large from the State of Mississippi consist- 
ing of L. B. Moseley, M. J. Mulvihill, Charles Banks, and L. K. 
Atwood, and their alternates, is the only delegation representing 
Mississippi at large which was duly elected, and the committee 
finds that they are entitled to be placed on the permanent roll. 
The State convention which elected Mr. Moseley and his col- 
leagues was conducted strictly in accordance with the call of the 
national committee. Due notice was given and all necessary 
formality was complied with. The number of delegates entitled 
to seats in the convention was 274, all of whom were present 
but 2. There were three contests, which were settled by 
giving each side one-half yote each. No other contests were 
presented to the convention or to the committee on credentials. 
There was a division on the vote instructing the delegates at 
large to vote for Taft, but the resolution was adopted by 258 
ayes to 12 nays, 2 not voting. All the delegates remained in 
the convention until it adjourned and were given full and free 
speech on all matters. A few persons, not over 20 in number, 
assembled in another part of the building where the regular 
convention was being held and pretended to hold a State con- 
vention. Several entirely disinterested witnesses, men of high 
standing, testified to the absolute correctness of the above state- 
ments. There is no ground on which to base a contest against 
these regularly elected delegates from the State at large, and 
they should be seated. 

MINORITY REPORT. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

We, the undersigned members of the committee on credentials 
of the Republican national committee, hereby submit the fol- 
lowing report: 

(1) We protest against the action of the following members 
of the committee in sitting upon and participating in the actions 
of the committee, Mr. J. C. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A. Warn- 
ken, of Texas; and Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington, for the 
reason that each of these men was elected by entire delegations 
whose seats are contested. 

(2) We protest against the action of the following men, Mr. 
J. C. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A. Warnken, of Texas; and 
Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington, from participating in and 
voting upon the questions in any of the contests on the ground 
that they are in effect sitting as judges In their own cases. 

(3) We protest against Mr. Thomas H. Devine, of Colorado; 
Mr. Fred W. Estabrook, of New Hampshire; Mr. Henry Blan, jr., 
of Georgia; Mr. L. B. Moseley, of Mississippi; and Mr. L. P. 
Shackleford, of Alaska, sitting as members of this committee, 


for the reason that they were members of the national com- 
mittee and participated in its deliberations and actions. 

(4) We find that the following persons, reported upon by the 
majority of members of this committee, are not entitled to seats 
menos convention and should not be placed upon its permanent 
roll: 

MISSISSIPPI. 

State at — 8 i 2 1 
Banks: . k. Atwood and thelr alternates”? Muteinth Charles 

(5) And we further report that in place of the said persons 
the following persons were duly elected and are legally entitled 
te seats in this convention, and should be seated and accredited 
to their respective States and districts, as follows: 

MISSISSIPPI. 


State at large.—Delegates: W. E. Mollison, Sidney D. Redmon 
L. W. Graham, Charles Banks, and their alternates. 7 * 


Jesse M. LIBBY. 
W. S. LAUDER. 
Joun Boyp AVIS. 
Jonn J. SULLIVAN, Ohio. 
MAJORITY Report. 
SECOND MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT, 


The committee recommends the seating of J. F. Butler and 
E. H. McKissack as delegates and E. W. Dubois and S. M. 
Howry as alternates from the second Mississippi district. There 
was only one congressional conyention held in this district, and 
that was held under the authority of the regular Republican 
organization. Due notice was given of the meeting and the 
proceedings were regular in every respect. Not a single con- 
test arose and no one bolted, all the delegates remaining in the 
convention hall until the meeting adjourned. No one entitled 
to a seat in the convention was denied admission and there was 
no other convention held. Jonas W. Avant, of Lafayette County, 
one of the contestants, tried to address the regular convention, 
but was refused permission to talk as he was not a qualified 
elector. The sheriff of Lafayette County testifies that Avant 
is not a registered or qualified voter of the county, that he has 
not paid his poll tax for years, and that he is entirely dis- 
qualified from registering as a voter. 

This case is a fair sample of the paper contests which are 
frequently brought before the Republican national convention. 
While the regular district convention was being held, Avant, 
with five others, went to the store of H. W. Doxey while the 
latter was attending the convention, and pretended to hold a 
convention of their own. The testimony shows that no conven- 
tion had been called to meet at this store; that no legal con- 
vention was held there; that Avant and the five men who met 
with him used a desk in the back part of the store for a few 
minutes; that they were not delegates to the regular conven- 
tion and only represented two of the nine counties composing 
that congressional district. The contest brought in this case 
is of the most flimsy character, and Butler and McKissack and 
their alternates are entitled to be placed upon the permanent 
roll. 

FIFTH MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

The committee recommends that W. J. Price and A. Buckley 
be transferred from the temporary roll of this convention, as 
representatives of the fifth congressional district of Mississippi 
to the Republican national convention, to the permanent roll, 
They are the regularly elected delegates, as the affidavits and 
evidence introduced during the hearing of this particular case 
made manifest. Their election and the call of their convention 
was in strict conformity with the national call. The proceed- 
ings of the convention itself and all the preliminaries were in 
due and legal form. There was no contest in the convention, 
and at all times it was very harmonious. Orderly procedure was 
observed during the entire convention, and at the conclusion of 
business and the election of delegates proper adjournment was 
moved. 

It has never appeared upon exactly what ground the con- 
testants base their claims. What brief they may have had did 
not present to this committee any facts, nor were any facts 
proven during this hearing which would warrant this committee 
in the slightest to challenge the rights of Mr. Price and Mr, 
Buckley to their places on the permanent roll. 

SIXTH MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


In the sixth Mississippi district J. C. Tyler and W. P. Locker 
were found by the committee to be the regularly elected dele- 
gates and entitled to be placed upon the permanent roll of the 
convention. The district convention was held strictly in ac- 
cordance with the call of the national committee. The pro- 
ceedings were of the most orderly and harmonious character, 
no contesting delegations appeared, and no other convention was 
held in the same town that day. J. M. Leverett and Charles 
M. Hays claim to have been elected by a convention held that 
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day under the. call for the regular convention. Several wit- 
nesses of the highest standing, including several county offi- 
cials, testified that they saw the two contestants in the town of 
Mendelhall the day the convention met, but that none of them 
were seen in town after the departure that day of the 12.40 
train, the train which brought into town most of the delegates 
to the convention. They had absolutely no grounds on which 
to base their contest. The committee recommends that J. C. 
Tyler and W. P. Locker and their alternates be placed on the 
permanent roll of the convention. 
SEVENTH MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


The committee recommends that E. F. Brennan, sr., and C. R. 
Ligon, delegates from the seventh Mississippi congressional dis- 
trict, and their alternates, be placed upon the permanent roll 
of this convention. They are the rightful delegates from the 
seventh Mississippi district, as has been evidenced before this 
committee by affidavits and overwhelming proof. The conven- 
tion which elected them was regular in every respect. All pre- 
liminaries were duly observed. The sheriff of the county in 
which the convention was held testifies it was the most orderly 
Republican convention ever held there and that it was largely 
attended. He says no other Republican convention was held 
in the courthouse the day the regular convention met. The 
claim that the contestants, F. S. Swalm and Dr. W. H. Broxton, 
were elected delegates and Dr. C. L. Ripley and F. S. Crawford 
alternates, has absolutely no foundation. F. S. Swalm has lived 
in Brockhaven 15 or 16 years and never participated in a Repub- 
lican convention in his life. Dr. Ripley, of the same place, says 
he knows nothing whatever of any convention which elected him 
as an alternate and that he never participated in any. Dr. 
Broxton and Prof. Crawford are not known by residents of 
Darbun, where they claim to live, and no such persons were in 
Brockhaven on the day the regular district convention met and 
elected Brennan and Ligon delegates to the national convention. 

DELEGATES FROM MISSOURI AT LARGE. 

The committee on credentials hereby recommend that Herbert 
S. Hadley, Jesse A. Tolerton, Walter S. Dickey, and Hugh 
McIndoe, and their alternates be placed upon the permanent 
roll of this convention as delegates and alternates at large from 
the State of Missouri. 

The above-named delegates and alternates were contested 
before the national committee, but no contest has been filed 
before the committee on credentials, and your committee is ad- 
vised that said contests have been abandoned. 


THE THIRD MISSOURI DISTRICT. 


The committee on credentials hereby recommend that H. G. 
Orton and H. L. Eads and their alternates be placed upon the 
permanent roll of this convention as delegates and alternates at 
large from the State of Missouri. 

The above-named delegates and alternates were contested 
before the national committee, but no contest has been filed 
before the committee on credentials, and your committee is ad- 
vised that said contests have been abandoned. 

THE FIFTH MISSOURI DISTRICT. 

The committee on credentials hereby recommends that Homer 
B. Mann and Earnest R. Sweeney and their alternates be placed 
upon the permanent roll of this convention as delegates and 
alternates at large from the State of Missouri. 

The above-named delegates and alternates were contested 
before the national committee, but no contest has been filed 
before the committee on credentials, and your committee is ad- 
vised that said contests have been abandoned. 

SEVENTH MISSOURI DISTRICT. 

The committee on credentials hereby recommends that 
Richard Johnson and Louis Hoffman and their alternates be 
placed upon the permanent roll of this convention as delegates 
and alternates at large from the State of Missouri. 

The above-named delegates and alternates were contested 
before the national committee, but no contest has been filed 
before the committee on credentials, and your committee is ad- 
vised that said contests have been abandoned. 

THIRTEENTH MISSOURI DISTRICT. 


The committee on credentials hereby recommends that Politte 
Elvins and John H. Reppy, delegates from the thirteenth Mis- 
souri district, and Charles E. Kiefner and Lin Grisham, as alter- 
nate delegates from said district, be placed upon the permanent 
roll of this convention as delegates and alternate delegates from 
said district. 

More than the authorized number of delegates having been 
certified to the national committee, the said committee resolved 
to seat the above-named delegates and alternates. No contest 
having been filed before the committee on credentials, the com- 
mittee assumes that said action of the national committee has 
been agreed to. 


FOURTEENTH MISSOURI DISTRICT. 


The committee on credentials hereby recommends that II. 
Byrd Duncan and George S. Green and their alternates be placed 
upon the permanent roll of this convention as delegates and 
alternates at large from the State of Missouri. 

The above-named delegates and alternates were contested be- 
fore the national committee, but no contest has been filed before 
the committee on credentials and your committee is advised 
that said contests have been abandoned. 

SIXTEENTH MISSOURI DISTRICT. 

‘The committee on credentials hereby recommends that Walter 
W. Durnell and William B. Elmer, delegates from the sixteenth 
Missouri district, and John H. Dennis and P. A. Bennett, alter- 
nate delegates from said district, be placed upon the permanent 
roll of this conyention as delegates and alternate delegates from 
said district. 

More than the authorized number of delegates having been 
certified to the national committee, the said committee resolved 
to seat the above-named delegates and alternates. No contest 
having been filed before the committee on credentials, the com- 
mittee assume that said action of the national committee has 
been agreed to. 

FOURTH NORTH CAROLINA DISTRICT. 


The committee on credentials recommends that John C. 
Matthews and J. C. L. Harris, delegates from the fourth North 
Carolina district, and Bland A. Mitchell and Charles D. Wildes, 
their alternates, be seated as the regular delegates and alternates 
to this convention. 

There was a unanimous report on the part of the national com- 
mittee, recommending the seating of the above-named delegates 
and alternates. 

It is without dispute that there are but 91 votes in the fourth 
North Carolina district convention, and that if the counties of 
Wake, Vance, and Franklin had not been thrown out the above- 
named delegates would have had 52 votes supporting them, the 
same being a clear, safe majority. 

It further appears that Mr. Charles H. Cowles, the minority 
member of this committee, made a motion in the North Caro- 
lina State convention on May 15, 1912, to seat the delegates to 
the State convention that were being contested from Vance, 
Franklin, and Wake Counties who were supporting the Harris 
faction, which motion was carried by from 200 to 300 majority, 
and directly passed upon the merits involved in this controversy. 

MINORITY REPORT. 
FOURTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
To the chairman and members of the Republican national con- 
vention, Chicago, IU. 

GENTLEMEN : The undersigned members of the committee on 
credentials beg leave to dissent from the report of the majority 
of the members of this committee and tọ report in lieu thereof 
the following as to the delegates and alternates from the fourth 
congressional district of North Carolina : 

We report that J. D. Parker and C. M.. Bernard, delegates, 
and L. F. Butler and W. F. Bailey, alternates, are entitled te 
seats in this convention, and J. C. L. Harris and J. C. Matthews, 
who have been formally seated as delegates, and Charles D. 
Wildes and Bland A. Mitchell, who have also been seated as 
alternate deiegates in this convention from said fourth con- 
gressional district of North Carolina, are not entitled to seats 
in this convention. 

We base our reasons for this report upon the following facts, 
amply sustained by incontrovertible official records and ample 
sworn testimony of witnesses presented before the committee: 

The said J. D. Parker and C. M. Bernard, delegates, and O. F. 
Butler and W. F. Bailey, alternates, were regularly and legally 
elected at a convention of the Republicans of the fourth con- 
gressional district, legally called under the plan of the Repub- 
lican Party of North Carolina and the United States as a whole, 
by the executive committee of said district, and called to order 
and presided over by John W. Harden, chairman of said execu- 
tive committee, who has been such without question, and that 
the same is admitted by the opponents in their brief and 
evidence. 

That the fourth North Carolina congressional district is com- 
posed of the counties of Chatham, Franklin, Johnson, Nash, 
Vance, and Wake. 

That upon roll call of the counties by the secretary of said 
convention each county filed its credentials as they were called 
with the said secretary. 

That there was notice of contest given and filed by E T. Yar- 
borough, of Franklin County, claiming to be one of the dele- 
gates from Franklin County; T. T. Hicks, of Vance County, 
contesting against the regularly elected delegates from Vance; 
and Charles D. Wildes, who is claiming a seat as an alternate 
in this convention as a legally elected alternate from the fourth 
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congressional district of North Carolina, contested the seats 
75 ne legally and regularly elected delegates from Wake 
unty. 

The chairman of said convention appointed from the uncon- 
testing counties of Chatham, Nash, and Johnson, as members 
of the committee on credentials, to pass upon the contests, the 
foNowing gentlemen, to wit: R. H. Dixon, of Chatham County; 
Zon B. Carter, of Nash County; and Bery Godwin, of Johnson 

unty. 

That the said committee on credentials reported in fayor by a 
unanimous vote of the regularly elected delegates from the 
counties of Franklin, Vance, and Wake. 

That the report of said committee was voted on by said 
convention, each contesting county being voted on separately. 
On the report of the committee as to Franklin County the con- 
vention, on roll call, voted as follows: Yeas 38, nays 13. The 
roll call in this instance was demanded by J. C. Matthews, a 
so-called delegate from the fourth congressional district, who 
has been fraudulently seated in this national convention. The 
chairman declared that part of the report of the committee on 
credentials, as to the contest of Franklin County, carried and 
received. 

The report of the said committee on credentials on a roll-call 
vote as to the contest in Vance County, seating the regular 
delegates, resulted as follows: Yeas 43, nays 13. Thereupon 
the chairman declared the report of the committee on creden- 
tials as to the contest from Vance County carried and received. 

At this point in the proceedings in said convention the con- 
testing delegate from Franklin County, E. T. Yarborough, 
and the 6 contesting delegates from Vance, and the 26 con- 
testing delegates from Wake County, headed by J. C. L. Harris, 
who is also one of the delegates frandulently seated in this 
national convention, bolted said district convention, and walked 
out of the convention hall, and thereupon the report of the com- 
mittee on credentials as to the contest applicable to Wake 
County on a roll-call vote seated the regularly elected dele- 
gates from Wake County by a vote of 52 to 0. 

This action of the convention made the vote of said conven- 
tion, by seating the 26 delegates from Wake County, a total of 
78, who remained and participated in the deliberations of the 
said regular and legal district convention, and unanimously 
elected said J. D. Parker and C. M. Bernard delegates and L. F. 
Butler and W. S. Bailey alternates to represent said fourth 
North Carolina congressional district in this national convention. 

That the bolters from said regular district convention, con- 
sisting of contesting delegates from only three counties in said 
district, 25 in number, as shown by the sworn affidavit of A. V. 
Dockery, one of the bolting faction, met in the basement of a 
building in Raleigh on the 16th day of May, two days after the 
regular convention, and held a rump convention, at which 
said rump convention the said J. C. L. Harris and J. C. Mat- 
thews were elected delegates to this convention and C. D, 
Wildes and Bland A. Mitchell were elected alternates to this 
gon vention and are fraudulently occupying the seats of the said 
J. D. Parker and C. M. Bernard, delegates, and L. F. Butler 
and W. S. Bailey, alternates, who are the only regular and 
legally elected delegates from said fourth congressional! district 
convention of North Carolina. 

Based upon these findings, we offer as a substituté for the 
majority report of the committee on credentials of this conven- 
tion the following resolution: 

Reaoived, That J. D. Parker and C. M. Bernard, delegates, 
and I. F. Butler and W. S. Bailey, alternates, are entitled to 
their seats upon the floor of this convention. 

Huen T. HALBERT 

And the entire minority members who signed the other dis- 
senting reports. 

Montrr REPORT. 


DELEGATES AT LARGE FROM OKLAHOMA—REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
CREDENTIALS ON THE ALTERNATES AT LARGE FROM THE STATE OP 
OKLAHOMA 
It appearing to the committee on credentials that the name of 

A. H. Hukland, of Muskogee, and F. J. Amphlett, of Apache, 

Okla., were certified as alternate delegates from the State ut 

large from Oklahoma by mistake, and whereas by reason of said 

mistake the said two above-named men were placed on the teni- 
porary roll instead of William Noble, of McAlester, Okla., and 

Edward Butler, of Durant, Okla., who were the regularly 

elected alternates; now, therefore, to rectify said mistake the 

committee on credentials hereby recommends that A. H. Huk- 
land and F. J. Amphlett be stricken from the roll as alternate 
delegates at large from the State of Oklahoma and that the 
names of William Noble, of McAlester, and Edward Butler, of 

Durant, be placed on the permanent roll of this convention as 

alternate delegates at large from the State of Oklahoma. 


THIRD OKLAHOMA DISTRICT. 


The committee recommends that Joseph A. Gill and J. W. Gillt- 
land and their alternates be transferred from the temporary roll 
as delegates from the third district of Oklahoma and be placed 
on the permanent roll. From the evidence submitted and affi- 
davits produced these delegates are the only lawfully elected 
delegates from this congressional district. The call for the dis- 
trict or congressional convention was in strict conformity with 
the national call. At the committee meeting there were 10 
members in person present and 3 represented by proxy from a 
majority of the 19 counties of the district. Mr. W. S. Cochran, 
the chairman of the committee, favored Mr. Roosevelt, although 
a majority of the members of the committee favored Mr. Taft. 
The chairman, by virtue of the fact that he had changed his 
residence, was no longer a member of the committee, but be- 
cause of his unjust rulings and irregular methods of procedure 
he was deposed. The vote to depose Mr. Cochran stood 11 to 8, 
and thereupon Mr. Cochran left the hotel, with six others, only 
one of whom was a regular member of the committee. The 
majority of the committee remained in the hall and reorganized 
by electing a new chairman. They then decided to hold their 
convention, and by this convention the delegates now seated 
were elected. 

The bolters proceeded to hold another convention, which had 
no temporary roll of delegates prepared by the congressional 
committee. There were no credentials to the rump convention 
from the several counties of the district, and the roll was made 
up by haying the bystanders come forth and sign the roll. 


SECOND TENNESSEE DISTRICT. 


The committee recommends that Messrs. T. A. Wright and 
John J. Jennings, the delegates from the second congressional 
district of Tennessee, and their alternates, be placed upon the 
permanent roll of this conyention. The following facts were 
proven to be true and conclusive: : 

There have been two Republican organizations in this district, 
each claiming to be the regular Republican organization. Wright 
and Jennings were elected by the organization which was duly 
recognized in 1910 by the Republican national congressional 
committee as the regular Republican organization of said dis- 
trict. It elected Hon. R. W. Austin a Member of Congress, and 
there can be no question that the Austin organization is the one 
which is entitled to representation in the national convention. 

The congressional committee met December 30, 1911, and 
called a district convention to meet March 9 at the courthouse in 
Knoxville. The action of this committee was unanimous on all 
question. The district is composed of 10 counties. Due notice 
was given of the congressional convention. 

When the conyention met March 9 delegations from 5 of the 
10 counties reported no contests. Contests were reported in 
2 counties, under a mistaken apprehension of facts, and were 
abandoned. This made 59 delegates out of a total of 108 pos- 
sible in the convention who were entirely uncontested. 

The contests from the three other counties were referred by 
the congressional committee to the convention itself. Under 
party law and authority in Tennessee the congressional com- 
mittee has the authority to make up the temporary roll of the 
convention, but in the case of these three contests the entire 
matter was referred to the convention. This left 49 delegates 
whose right to seats in the convention was held in suspense. 

After the temporary organization of the convention a com- 
mittee on credentials was appointed and retired from the hall to 
hear the contests. Instead of presenting their case to the com- 
mittee on credentials, the contestants from these three counties 
abandoned their contests and held a bolting convention, having 
refused to attend the delegated convention or submit their con- 
tests to the convention. The delegates from all the counties 
were fully represented in the regular delegate convention. The 
committee on credentials thereupon made a report seating Re- 
publicans from these three counties claiming to have been regu- 
larly elected. When the other contestants from these three 
counties refused to submit their case to the credentials com- 
mittee they lost whatever right they had to seats in the conven- 
tion. The delegations from two counties which were reported 
for Roosevelt remained in the regular convention and took part 
in its proceedings. T. A. Wright and John J. Jennings were 
elected delegates to Chicago by this, the only regular Republican 
convention held in the second Tennessee district. 

After the bolters had held their convention on March 9, they 
tealized their action was not regular and caused to be resur- 
rected a remnant of what was known as the old Hale congres- 
sional committee, which had been discredited and repudiated 
by the Republican congressional committee in 1910 and through 
that repudiated committee called a new congressional convene 
tion. Seven of the 10 counties in the district absolutely refused 
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to elect delegates to this rump convention or sent only 28 votes 
out of a total of 108. ‘ 

John C. Houk and H. B. Lindsay, contestants, have no claim 
whatever to seats in the national convention, for the reason 
that they took part in the county mass conyentions called by 
order of the Austin congressional committee, the regular com- 
mittee. Having thereby recognized the Austin organization as 
the regular Republican organization in the district and having 
taken part in the county conventions called by said organiza- 
tion, they are thereby estopped from attempting to deny the 
legality of the Austin organization and had no right to or- 
ganize or take part in any other organization acting in conflict 
therewith. 

DELEGATES FROM TEXAS AT LARGE. 


The committee recommends that H. F. MacGregor, W. C. 
Averille, C. K. McDowell, J. E. Lutz, J. E. Elgin, W. H. Love, 
W. M. McDonald, and G. W. Burroughs and their alternates be 
placed on the permanent roll of this convention. 

The facts in regard to this are as follows: 

The issue in Texas was whether the sentiment of the major- 
ity of Republicans in this State should prevail, or whether the 
boss-ridden machine should be sustained. A primary election 
held in strict accordance with the Terrell election law of Texas 
showed that public sentithent was overwhelmingly in favor of 
President Taft. 

In the western part of the State there are over 100 counties 
which cast approximately 2,000 votes at the last general elec- 
tion. Several of these counties did not cast a single Republican 
vote. Each one of these counties had the same voting strength in 
the State convention as a county that had cast as many votes as 
all these counties put together. It further appeared from proof 
submitted and affidavits offered in evidence that the organiza- 
tion in those sparsely settled counties was mostly on paper. It 
was the custom to send blank credentials to some of the coun- 
ties and these credentials, after being signed by two Republi- 
cans as chairman and secretary, without holding a primary 
election or a county convention, were then returned to the 
State machine. Throwing out these rotten boroughs, Taft con- 
trolled the State convention by a large majority. The State 
executive committee, which was controlled by Cecil Lyon be- 
cause of the proxies which he had procured, refused to exhibit 
any credentials or permit the inspection of the temporary roll 
of delegates to the State convention. 

There was also a postal card exhibited which had been cir- 
culated throughout the entire State on which Cecil Lyon, over 
his signature, raised the lily white issue, and stated that the 
time had come when the voters were to decide whether the 
negro or the white man was to rule in the State of Texas. 

Col. Lyon took charge of the Republican organization in the 
State of Texas shortly after 1896, when McKinley received 
167,000 votes. Since that date under his leadership the Repub- 
lican vote in the State steadily decreased with few exceptions, 
and at the last State election, in the year 1910, there were 
only 26,000 votes cast in the State, a decrease of 141,000 in 16 
years. The Lyon machine is made up largely of postmasters 
and other Federal officials or their relations, and is entirely 
run for selfish purposes. There has been no attempt within the 
last 15 years to build up the Republican Party in the State. 
Affidavits were produced signed by many county clerks show- 
ing that there was no Republican county organization in ex- 
istence at the time Col. Lyon claimed that delegates from those 
counties were chosen for the State convention. The national 
committee decided that the Taft delegates represented the real 
Republican sentiment of the State of Texas, and that the con- 
vention which elected them was justified then Im pursuing the 
course that it did in order to overthrow a boss-ridden mac tine. 
These Taft delegates, who placed in proof of the regu):rity 
of their election in accordance with the national call of the 
committee, and who endeavored by their convention to reflect 
and give effect to public sentiment in the State, were declared 
the duly and regularly elected delegates to the national conven- 
tion, and this committee after full hearing confirms the action 
of the national committee. 

T. H. Devine, Chairman. 


MINORITY REPORT. 


We, the undersigned, members of the committee on creden- 
tials of the Republican national committee, hereby submit the 
following report: 

(1) We protest against the action of the following members 
of the committee in sitting upon and participating in the actions 
of the committee: Mr. J. C. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A. Warn- 
ken, of Texas; aud Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington, for the 
renson that each of these men was elected by entire delegations 
whose seats are contested. į 


(2) We protest against the action of the following men: Mr. 
J. C. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A. Warnken, of Texas; and 
Mr. W. T. Doyell, of Washington, from participating in and 
voting upon the questions in any of the contests on the ground 
that they are in effect sitting as judges in their own cases. 

(3) We protest against Mr. Thomas H. Devine, of Colorado; 
Mr. Fred W. Estabrook, of New Hampshire; Mr. Henry Blun, 
jr., of Georgia; Mr. L. B. Moseley, of Mississippi; and Mr. L. P. 
Shackleford, of Alaska, sitting as members of this committee, 
for the reason that they were members of the national commit- 
tee and participated in its deliberations and actions. 

(4) We find that the following persons reported upon by the 
majority of members of this committee are not entitled to seats 
in this convention and should not be placed upon its perma- 
nent roll: 

TEXAS. 


Delegates at large—H. F. MacGregor, W. C. Averille, C. K. Me- 
Dowell, J. E. Lutz, J. E. Elgin, W. H. Love, W. M. McDonald, G. W. 
Burroughs, and their alternates. 

(5) And we further report that in place of the said persons 
the following persons were duly elected and are legally en- 
titled to seats in this conyention and should be seated and 
accredited to their respective States and districts, as follows: 


TEXAS. 

At large.— Cecil A. Lyon, Ed. C. Lasater, H. L. Borden, J. E. Wil- 
liams, Lewis Lindsay, J. O. Terrell, J. N. McCormack, Sam Davidson, 
and their alternates. 

The minority of the credentials committee finds that the dele- 
gates at large from the State of Texas headed by Cecil A. 
Lyon are duly elected delegates to the national convention, 
in that they have complied in every particular with the rules of 
the national committee and the laws of the State of Texas, and 
submits that the evidence adduced before the credentials com- 
mittee, and prior to that before the national committee, pre- 
sented the following facts, each and every one of which is sub- 
stantiated in full by affidavits in every particular. 

There are 249 counties in the State of Texas. There are in 
that State some counties which are unorganized either under 
the laws of the State of Texas or under the rules of the Re- 
publican State committee of that State, and, further, that some 
counties did not comply with the rules of the State committee 
which required that sworn credentials be filed not later than 
May 14, 1912. We find, however, that 209 counties have com- 
plied in every respect with the call of the national committee 
and with the laws of the State of Texas, and that these cre- 
dentials properly sworn to by the permanent chairmen of said 
conyentions were presented in evidence before the national 
committee and the credentials committee. We find that, in 
compliance with the laws of the State of Texas, which are in 
accord with the rules of the national committee, the State com- 
mittee of Texas assembled in Fort Worth, Tex., on Monday, 
May 27, and that contests from 17 counties were reported. 
This statement was substantiated by the sworn statement of 
the acting secretary of the State committee, which affidavit 
was presented in evidence. The State committee referred these 
contests to four subcommittees, which were composed of ad- 
herents of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft, and that extended 
hearings were given these contests. The subcommittees re- 
ported to the State committees as a whole, and the reports of 
all subcommittees were unanimous except one, and in that sub- 
committee the Taft member of the subcommittee presented a 
minority report differing on two counties with the finding of 
the majority of the subcommittee. 

Two members of the State committee then gave notice of 
protest on nine counties, and these protested nine counties were 
referred to a subcommittee composed of Roosevelt and Taft 
members, and that this subcommittee held two meetings, and 
though the Taft member of the subcommittee gave verbal 
notice to the members of the State committee who had filed 
said protest that the subcommittee was in session, no person 
appeared at any time to contest the right before said committee 
of the persons whose credentials had been reported as regular 
by the secretary of the State committee. 

The State committee then completed the temporary roll of the 
State convention, signed by 29 of the 31 members of the State 
committee, 3 of whom were supporters of President Taft. Two 
members of the State committee then gave notice that a minority 
report would be presented to the State convention, and the 
committee adjourned, all of which statement was substantiated 
before the national committee and the credentials committee. 

The State convention met at 11 a. m. on May 28, 1912, and the 
report of the State committee was presented, but no minority 
report was ever presented at any time, and this fact is substan- 
tiated by sworn statement of the secretary of the State conven- 
tion, which facts were presented to the credentials committee. 
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There were present and voting in the State convention 176 out 
of a possible 209 counties in the State convention which elected 
delegates to this convention. 

We find that a rump convention was held which elected dele- 
gates to this convention and which have been seated by the 
national committee; and we find, further, that by evidence pre- 
sented before us that not to exceed 2 members of the State 
committee could have been present at said meeting, nor could 
there have been represented more than 33 out of the 249 coun- 
ties. The rump convention never called a roll of the convention, 
as is shown by the newspaper reports and by the affidavit of 
the reporters who reported said convention. We further fina 
that speakers on the floor of said rump convention recognized 
the Republican State convention of Texas, then in session in 
another part of town, in their speeches on the floor of said 
rump convention; and further find from said newspaper reports 
that the business of said rump convention was participated In 
by people who were not even delegates to the convention and 
that no attempt was made to separate delegates from spectators. 

We also find that after it assembled the said rump convention 
attempted to change the basis of representation in said rump 
conyention, in defiance of the laws of the State of Texas, all of 
which is fixed under paragraph 121, as amended, of the election 
laws of the State of Texas, that one delegate vote for each 500 
votes or major fraction thereof cast for the party’s candidate 
for governor in the preceding general election. 

We further find that among the delegates at large seated from 
the State of Texas on this temporary roll H. F. MacGregor, 
who was one of the organizers and was State chairman of what 
was known as the Lily-White organization, which denied to any 
negro the right to participate, and that said MacGregor at least 
appeared before one national convention demanding seats for 
his Lily-White Party as delegates in said national convention, 
all of which was denied him. We further find that another 
delegate at large seated by the national committee is J. E. 
Elgin, who has been first a Democrat, then a Greenbacker, then 
a Populist, and then a Republican, who. since the first of this 
year, stated in a public interview that if Taft were the nominee 
he would support the Democratic ticket. We further find a 
C. K. MeDowell seated as a delegate at large in this convention, 
at present the Democratic county judge of Valverde County, 
Tex., and was elected on the Democratic ticket and is now a 
candidate for reelection subject to the action of the Democratic 
primaries. We further find W. M. McDonald also seated as a 
delegate at large in this convention, who has on two occasions 
bolted the State ticket, and as late as the last gubernatorial 
election in Texas advocated the nomination of the Democratic 
candidate for governor. 

In conclusion, we find that every statement presented to the 
credentials committee was substantiated by affidavits, shows 
compliance. with the rules of the national committee and the 
laws of the State of Texas and the Republican State committee 
of Texas, and we therefore recommend that the delegates at 
large from Texas, headed by Cecil A. Lyon, be placed upon the 
roll of this convention as the delegates at large from the State 
of Texas. 

John Boyd Avis, New Jersey; W. S. Lauder, North 
Dakota; Jesse M. Libby, Maine; Clency St. Clair, 
Idaho; Robert R. McCormick, Illinois; John J. 
Sullivan, Ohio; A. V. Swift, Oregon; D. J. Nor- 
ton, Oklahoma; Lex N. Mitchell, Pennsylvania; 
H. E. Sackett, Nebraska; Hugh T. Halbert, Min- 
nesota. 

MINORITY REPORT. 


- Unable to agree with the majority report or the other minor- 
ity report of the committee on credentials the undersigned mem- 
ber of the committee submits the following minority report: 

The facts in the contest from the State of Texas differ from 
those ef any other contest. 

In much more than a majority of the contests presented by 
the Roosevelt forces, which occupied the attention of the national 
committee for days, the vote was unanimous in seating the Taft 
delegates. In other cases, involving the smaller part of the 
contests, there was room for doubt, and in our judgment, in 
part, the Taft delegates have been rightfully seated and, in 
part, the Roosevelt delegates have been wrongfully denied their 
seats. 

For example, it appears that in the thirteenth Indiana dis- 
trict the Taft forces elected the chairman and regularly or- 
ganized the convention by the narrow margin of one-half vote. 
Thereupon the Roosevelt delegates created such noise and con- 
fusion, lasting for hours, that the transaction of business was 
impossible. It appears, on the other hand, that the Taft forces 
were enabled to transact the necessary business and elect their 
delegates. The opposition to the proceedings, resulting in the 


election of the Taft delegates, was nothing less than a deliberate 
attempt to create a state of anarchy, and under the circum- 
stances we do not feel that the Roosevelt delegates were en- 
titled to seats against the Taft delegates. 7 

In the Washington case the Taft delegates were elected at 
the regularly appointed time and place. To effect this, however, 
it is claimed they barred the windows and doors, and threw a 
cordon of police around the building to prevent the entrance of 
the Roosevelt delegates. It fairly appears from the evidence 
that the Roosevelt delegates excluded from the hall constituted 
a majority of the lawful delegates, and they subsequently or- 
ganized and held a convention, at which 14 Roosevelt delegates 
were elected. 

Including all the cases so legitimately in doubt, the Roosevelt 
forces have only asked that the right to vote be denied to 72 
contested delegates. 

The time allowed for consideration of contests, even under 
the liberal practice of the credentials committee, can not possi- 
bly afford opportunity to determine the full merits of individual 
eases. 

While probably many of these contests should be decided in 
favor of the Taft forces, there are, in my judgment, enough 
which should rightfully be decided against them to deprive 
either the Taft or the Roosevelt forces of the majority necessary 
to the action of this convention. The manner in which these 
contests have been presented and decided, inherent in the pres- 
ent system, should not be permitted to prevent justice being 
done so far as the merits may fairly be determined and the 
control of the conyention left in the hands of delegates whose 
rights to seats in the convention has been clearly proven. 

In my opinion the Texas contests should be decided in favor 
of the contestants. In the contests on delegates at large it is 
clearly established that the statutes of Texas, the party regula- 
tions of that State and of the Republican national convention 
were fully compiied with. The contestants had a large ma- 
jority in the State convention. Contests were duly heard and, 
with one exception, unanimously determined. There was no 
evidence of intimidation or use of force. The entire proceed- 
ings of the convention were regular and orderly. The cortests 
with regard to some district delegates present other features, 
but in the main the same situation is presented. Charges and 
countercharges of bad motives have been made before the 
national committee and before this committee and this conven- 
tion. Most of these are unfounded. In our opinion the Texas 
case stands out conspicuously as the one in which expediency 
is the controlling factor in the decision of the majority. 

Neither Taft nor Roosevelt have enough lawfully elected dele- 
gates to control this convention, The seating of Taft delegates 
from Texas is clearly an assumption by the minority—i. e., 
the minority without Texas—of the rights of the majority for 
the purpose of such control. 

I recommend and insist that justice, fairness, and party sue- 
cess all demand the seating of the contesting delegates from 
Texas. 

SAMUEL H. Capy, Wisconsin. 
MAJORITY Report. 


FIRST TEXAS DISTRICT. 


The committee recommends that Phil E. Baer and Richard B. 
Harrison and their alternates be placed on the permanent roll 
of the convention. 

The committee find and so report to this convention that the 
above-named delegates were duly elected by the regularly called 
convention, and that after certain voters had participated in this 
regularly called convention, they, constituting only a small 
minority of the convention, withdrew and held another con- 
yention and elected other delegates who have contested the 
seats of the above-named delegates. After a full hearing, your 
committee report and recommend that the above-named dele- 
gates now on the temporary roll, namely, Phil E. Baer and 
Richard B. Harrison, be transferred to and placed upon the 
permanent roll. 

T. H. DEVINE, Chairman. 
‘SECOND DISTRICT OF TEXAS. 


The contestants here claimed to have been elected by a con- 
vention held at Nacogdoches on May 17, 1912. The evidence 
disclosed conclusively that this alleged convention consisted of 
six mien, who met in the mayor’s office in that city behind locked 
doors. This appeared upon the testimony of the mayor himself, 
who sought to gain admission to his own office, by that of the 
local constable in attendance at the city hall and the names of 
the persons present were given in the affidavit of the stenog- 
rapher to whom records of this assembly were dictated. 

The convention which we believe unquestionably to have been 
the regular convention was in session and very largely attended 
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in the city hall at the time this “rump” was being held in the 
mayor's office. Affidavits from the judge for the county, mayor 
of the city, the city attorney, as well as of the officers of the 
regular convention, showed that its proceedings were in all re- 
spects in accordance with party and parliamentary usage. It 
remained in session for upward of three hours and completed 
the business for which it was called in every respect. 

The circumstances p g the convention so far as im- 
portant are as follows: 

The regularly elected district chairman was appointed to 
office and, in accordance with the Texas law, resigned his chair- 
manship. The chairman of the State central committee ap- 
pointed a new chairman in his place. Disregarding this action, 
the secretary of the committee, upon the written request of the 
majority of the committee, called a meeting which was held at 
Beaumont, Tex., on April 16, 1912, and C. L. Rutt was elected 
chairman, and a district convention to nominate delegates to 
the national convention at Chicago was called to meet at Nacog- 
doches on May 17, 1912, and due notice was given thereof by 
publication and otherwise. In the meantime, E. G. Christian, 
who has been appointed, as above stated, by the chairman of 
the State central committee, without calling the committee to- 
gether, called a convention to meet in Lufkin, Tex., May 16, 
1912. No publication of this call was made, and Mr. Christian, 
again, without calling the committee together, changed the date 
of his call to May 17 and the place at Nacogdoches. No publi- 
cation of this change was made. ‘The congressional district 
committee met.on the 17th of May before the assembling of the 
convention, Mr. Christian being present with them, and Mr. 
Rutt presided and made up the temporary roll of the convention 
and nominated Mr. George W. Eason for temporary chairman. 
No contest was presented, though notice was given that a con- 
test from Jefferson County would be presented to the com- 
mittee on credentials. 

The convention was called together by the chairman of the 
district committee and elected Mr. Eason as temporary chair- 
man and appointed a committee on credentials. That committee 
reported the roll of delegates, settling the dispute in Jefferson 
County in favor of the delegation headed by Col. W. C. Averille. 
This report was accepted by the convention, and-at this point 
the delegates from 5 out of the 14 counties retired from the 
hall and repair to the mayor's office, where the “rump” con- 
vention already described was held. 

It was not contended that the convention originally called by 
Mr. Christian alone had any validity, and we find that there 
was no justification for the bolt from the convention regularly 
called and held. 

Accordingly, we report that C. L. Rutt and George W. Eason, 
delegates, and H. M. Smith and R. E. Troutman, alternates, 
be given seats in this convention and the report of the national 
committee on this contest be confirmed. 

The vote in the national committee on this district contest 
was unanimeus, and there was no request for a roll call. 

T. H. Devine, Chairman, 


THIRD DISTRICT OF TEXAS, 


In this district there was a contest between the Taft and the 
Roosevelt delegates. The national committee decided in favor 
of the Roosevelt delegates. The Taft delegates have made no 
protest against this action of the national committee. Your 
committee recommends that the Roosevelt delegates from this 
district be placed on the permanent roll. 

T. H. Devine, Chairman, 


FOURTH TEXAS DISTRICT. 


The committee recommends that A. L. Dyer and M. O. Sharp, 
delegates from the fourth congressional district of Texas, and 
their alternates, D. A. Ryan and F. C. Allen, be transferred 
from the temporary roll of this convention to the permanent 
roll. The following facts, proven conclusively to this com- 
mittee, show their absolute title to seats as delegates in this 
convention: 

The fourth congressional district of Texas consists of five 
counties, each entitled to one vote in the congressional conven- 

tion. Only one county, Rains, elected an uncontested delegate. 

There were two sets of delegates from Collin, Grayson, Hunt, 

and Fannin Counties. In the call, which was regularly and 

properly issued for this convention, no provision was made for 
the hearing of contests or the making of a temporary roll of 
the convention. Representatives from each of the four counties 
sending contesting delegations made an effort to appear before 
the congressional committee and present their claims for seats 
in the convention. The congressional committee arbitrarily 
refused to hear anybody. The contesting delegates then ap- 


peared before the credentials committee, but this committee 
refused to examine the evidence. The contestants then were 
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permitted to make a statement on the floor of the convention, 
but no vote was permitted to be taken as to the merits of their 
claims. Having exhausted every effort to secure a hearing, the 
four contesting delegations, together with the only uncontested 
delegation in the convention, withdrew to another place and 
held a convention, 

Your committee has examined the evidence relating to the 
delegations in the four counties wherein contests existed, and 
find that in Collin County the control of the county turned 
upon one precinct where the Taft men were in undisputed con- 
trol and elected delegates who were refused seats in the county 
convention. Had the properly elected delegates been seated, 
Collin County would have elected an uncontested Taft delega- 
tion to the congressional convention. 

In Grayson County, in precinct No. 1, by the aid of State 
militia, the negro Republicans were kept out of the convention 
until all business had been transacted. In precinct No. 2, 
delegates were seated who had been elected improperly by a 
“rump” convention, and the Taft delegates elected according 
to the call were not seated. Properly seated, Grayson County 
bore have elected a Taft delegation to the congressional con- 
vention. 

In Hunt County a largely similar set of circumstances pre- 
vented the seating of Taft delegates, although Taft sentiment 
largely predominated. In Fannin County the Taft delegates 
were regularly elected, but were refused seats in the congres- 
sional convention, which seated delegates elected by a mass con- 
vention. 

Your committee finds that the said M. O. Sharp and A. L. 
Dyer were elected delegates by a congressional convention in 
which sat the only uncontested delegation of the district and the 
delegates who were lawfully elected to the congressional con- 
vention, and that these men rightly and justly are entitled to 
these seats. 

T. H. DEVINE, Chairman, 


FIFTH TEXAS DISTRICT, 


The committee on credentials recommends that Eugene Mar- 
shall and Harry Beck and their alternates be placed upon the 
permanent roll of the convention. 

The committee gave a full hearing, both to the contestees and 
the contestants, and the facts developed are as follows: 

The convention at which the above-named delegates were 
elected was regularly called by the congressional chairman of 
this district. All the five counties in this (fifth) congressional 
district were represented by delegates. After the convention 
was assembled and called to order the delegates from one 
county, Bosque County, separated themselves from the other 
delegates. The delegates, however, from the four remaining 
counties participated in the regular convention and duly elected 
the above-named delegates. 

We therefore report that Eugene Marshall and Harry Beck, 
whose names were placed and are on the temporary roll of this 
convention, were duly elected, and recommend that they be 
eee to and placed upon the permanent roll of this con- 
vention. 

T. H. Devine, Chairman. 


SEVENTH TEXAS DISTRICT. 


The committee recommends that J. H. Hawley and H. L. 
Price, delegates, and their alternates, D. W. Wilson and 
T. G. W. Tarver, be placed on the permanent roll of the con- 
vention. The committee find and report that the above-named 
delegates and alternates were duly elected by the regularly 
called convention of that district after publication was made 
as required by the call of the national convention. 

The committee further find that the contesting delegation was 
elected by a convention held without authority of law. The 
facts of this matter are as follows: 

The seventh congressional district of Texas is composed of the 
following counties: Anderson, Chambers, Galveston, Houston, 
Liberty, Polk, San Jacinto, and Trinity. The counties of Polk, 
San Jacinto, and Trinity were without proper party organiza- 
tion and are what is known in Texas as unorganized counties 
and not entitled to participate in convention under the Jaws of 
Texas. The regular convention was called to meet in Galveston 
on April 9, 1912. The executive committee met prior to the 
meeting of the convention to make up the temporary roll. 

Certain persons claiming to represent the three unorganized 
counties, na nely, Polk, San Jacinto, and Trinity, asked to have 
their names placed on the temporary roll. Inasmuch as none 
of these counties were properly organized according to the laws 
of Texas, and inasmuch as these representatives had no cre- 
dentials showing that they were entitled to represent the said 
counties, it was decided by the executive committee not to 
place them on the temporary roll. Thereupon Mr. Clinton, 
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from Houston County, and the representative from the three 
unorganized counties, withdrew from the meeting during the 
session of the executive committee and proceeded to organize 
another convention, wholly without authority, and sent a con- 
testing delegation to this convention. When the convention met 
a committee on credentials was appointed, which passed on all 
contests, but these representatives of the three unorganized 
counties did not present their claims to this committee, nor did 
they appear in the regular convention to present their claims 
thereto, although N invited to do so. 
A REVON Chairman. 


EIGHTH TEXAS DISTRICT. 


The committee on credentials report that they have examined 
the evidence submitted in the contest in the eighth congressional 
district of Texas, and from their finding of the facts recom- 
mend that C. A. Warnken and Spencer Graves and their alter- 
nates, E. L. Angier and Dayid Abner, be transferred from the 
temporary roll to the permanent roll of this convention. Your 
committee is satisfied that these men are the lawfully and regu- 
larly elected delegates to this convention. 

T. H. Devine, Chairman. 


NINTH TEXAS DISTRICT. 


The committee recommend that Covey M. Hughes and Mack 
M. Rodgers and their alternates be placed upon the permanent 
roll of this convention. The above-named delegates and their 
alternates are now upon the temporary roll of the convention. 

After a full hearing by your committee they report the facts to 
be as follows: 

The congressional chairman refused, in writing, to call a 
meeting of his congressional executive committee for the pur- 
. pose of calling a congressional convention, and, as the time 
limit required by the Republican national committee was about 
to expire, the majority of the congressional executive commit- 
tee duly called a convention, which was regularly held at the 
city of Victoria, a central location of this (ninth) district. 

Eleven counties out of fifteen responded to the call and par- 
ticipated in this convention and duly elected the above-named 
delegates and their alternates. 

The committee determined that this was the regular con- 
vention, and recommend that the above-named delegates, Covey 
M. Hughes and Mack M. Rodgers, be transferred from the tem- 
8 roll and placed upon the permanent roll of this conyen- 

on. 

T. H. Devine, Chairman. 


TENTH TEXAS DISTRICT. 


The committee recommends that H. M. Moore and F, K. 
Welch, delegates from the tenth Texas district, and their alter- 
nates be transferred from the temporary roll of this conven- 
tion to the permanent roll. The following facts were conclu- 
sively proved: 

H. M. Moore and F. L. Welch, delegates, and L. R. Whiting 
and J. M. Clark, alternates, as contestants for seats in the Re- 
publican national convention, claim that they are the rightfully 
elected delegates and entitled to recognition. The election laws 
of Texas do not provide for congressional conyentions for the 
election of delegates to the national conyention. The authority 
and call of the district convention were in accordance with the 
national call of December 11, 1911. The call was made unan- 
imous on the part of the executive committee of the district. 
The committee in its action was unanimous, and William H. Taft 
was unanimously indorsed as the choice of said committee for 
the Republican nomination, 

On the 11th of May, 1912, the date set for the district con- 
vention, there was held a meeting of the executive committee 
prior to the regular convention. The contesting credentials 
from Lee, Travis, and Washington Counties were refused in 
the temporary organization, and upon the question of irregu- 
larity of election the delegates from Hays County were refused 
Seats in the temporary organization. The yote stood four 
counties to four, and the chairman, H. M. Moore, casting the 
deciding vote. The motion to seat Hays County was recon- 
sidered by motion of William Anderson, of Bastrop County, and 
upon the vote being taken, Bastrop County changing its vote to 
seat the Hays County delegation, resulted in five for and three 
against. 

Upon motion for a temporary chairman a Roosevelt delegate 
and a Taft delegate were placed in nomination. The roll call 
showed five to three for the Rooseyelt delegate, who was de- 
clared the choice of the convention for temporary chairman, 
the ballot being the same as in the case to admit Hays County 
delegates. The executive committee then adjourned, and the 
convention was called to order by H. M. Moore, district chair- 
man. The finding of the executive committee was announced 


with reference to the seating of delegates and announcement 
was made of a violation of instructions by D. H. Kennerly, 
proxy for M. R. Hoxie, chairman of Lee County. 

As the committee had seated Roosevelt delegates, they adopted 
the report of the executive committee and the Taft delegates 
withdrew, and in the same building went into organization by 
the election of a temporary chairman and temporary secretary. 
The committee on credentials was appointed, and the attend- 
ance of the delegates noted. The committee on resolutions made 
its report in favor of President Taft and delegates were in- 
structed for President Taft's renomination. The committee 
reported delegates from six of the eight counties at the Taft 
convention, with additional delegates from their respective 
counties, 

The delegates at the Roosevelt convention represented coun- 
ties in which there was an overwhelming Taft sentiment, and 
these delegates were understood to be in accord with this senti- 
ment. Had William Anderson, the delegate of Bastrop County, 
and D. H. Kennerly, proxy for M. R. Hoxie, chairman of Lee 
County, properly represented their counties, these contestants 
would have been the regularly elected delegates’ from the tenth 
Texas district. D. H. Kennerly and M. R. Hoxie were unin- 
structed delegates from Lee County. 

Letters submitted herewith, as well as affidavits, show that 
William Anderson was in full accord with the Taft voters, and 
that he admitted that he was in error when he yoted to seat 
the delegates from Hays County. William Anderson is a negro 
school-teacher, and the Roosevelt delegate for whom he voted as 
temporary chairman of the convention is a member of the school 
board in the city where Mr. Anderson teaches. 

Letters and affidavits submitted herewith show that D. H. 
Kennerly and M. R. Hoxie favored President Taft, from which 
it is evident that Mr. Kennerly by voting in the Roosevelt con- 
vention violated his trust reposed in him by said Hoxie, 

With reference to Hays County, the entire proceedings were 
Illegal and void. The delegation from Hays County conse- 
quently should not have been taken into consideration in con- 
nection with the congressional convention, as shown by the 
argument submitted under the title of Hays County. 

Therefore, if Hays County delegates were refused admission 
because of illegality and had not both William Anderson and 
D. H. Kennerly betrayed their trust there would have been no 
contesting delegation in the tenth district. 

T. H. DEVINE, Chairman, 


FOURTEENTH TEXAS DISTRICT. 


The committee recommends that J. M. Oppenheimer and John 
Hall, whose seats are being contested by Harrison and Pen- 
niger, be seated. The committee finds and reports to this con- 
vention that the above-named delegates were duly and properly 
elected by the regularly called convention, and they are entitled 
to represent the fourteenth distrist; and recommends that said 
Oppenheimer and Hall and their alternates be placed on the 
permanent roll of this convention. 

T. H. DEVINE, Chairman. 


MINORITY REPORT. 


We, the undersigned members of the committee on credentials 
of the Republican national convention, hereby submit the follow- 
ing report: 

(1) We protest against the action of the following members 
of the committee in sitting upon and participating in the actions 
of the committee, Mr. J. C. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A. 
Warnken, of Texas; and Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington, for 
the reason that each of these men were elected by entire delega- 
tions whose seats are contested. 

(2) We protest against the action of the following men, Mr, 
J. C. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A. Warnken, of Texas; and 
Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington, from participating and 
yoting upon the questions in any of the contests, on the ground 
that they are in effect sitting as judges in their own cases. 

(3) We protest against Mr, Thomas H. Devine, of Colorado; 
Mr. Fred. W. Estabrook, of New Hampshire; and Mr. Henry 
Blun, jr., of Georgia; Mr. L. B. Moseley, of Mississippi; and 
Mr. L. P. Shackelford, of Alaska, sitting as members of this 
committee, for the reasons that they were members of the 
national committee and participated in its deliberations and 
actions. 

(4) We find that the following persons reported upon by the 
majority of the members of this committee are not entitled 
to their seats in this convention and should not be placed upon 
its permanent roll: 

TEXAS. 


3 district delegates.— A. L. Dyer and M. O. Sharp and their 
alt 


Fifth district delegates.—Eugene Marshall and Harry Beck and their 


alternates. 
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Seventh district delegates.—J. H. Hawley and II. L. Price and their 
alternates. 


th ba iat 3 delegates.—C. A. Warnken and Spencer Graves and 
PE ancy gets delegates.—C. M. Hughes and M. M. Rodgers and their 
55 e delegates.— H. M. Moore and F. L. Welch and thelr 
eee district delegates.— T. J. Darling and B. G. Ward and their 

Fourteenth district delegates.—J. M. Oppenheimer and John Hall and 
their alternates. 


(3) And we further report that in place of the said persons 
the following persons were duly elected and are legally entitled 
to seats in this convention and should be seated and accredited 
to their respective States and districts, as follows: 

TEXAS. 


eo district delegates.— R. H. Crabb and R. F. Akridge and their 
ernates. 

re district delegates.— W. B. Franks and O. E. Schow and their 
alternates. 

Seventh district delegates.—G. W. Burkitt, sr., and C. A. Clinton and 
their alternates. 

Eighth district delegates.— W. A. Matthaei and E. W. Atkinson and 
their alternates. 

Ninth district delegates.—J. M. Haller and F. R. Korth and their 


ternates. 
„Tenth district delegates.— M. M. Turney and H. C. Stiles and their 
a rng 8 4 
una district delegates.—C. C. Baker and J. W. Cocke and their 

© 

Fourteenth district delegates—G. N. Harrison and Robert Penniger 
and their alternates. 
Lex N. MITCHELL, Pennsylvania. Hues T. HALBERT, Minnesota. 
J. Boyp Avis, New Jersey. Cuas H. Cowes, North Caro- 
Joun J, SULLIVAN, Ohio. lina. 
H. E. SACKETT, Nebraska. WX. Nontn, proxy, Oklahoma, 
Ropert R. McCormick, Illinois. A. V. Swirr, Oregon. 

MAJORITY REPORT, 

FIFTEENTH DISTRICT OF TEXAS. 


In this district there was a contest between the Taft and the 
Roosevelt delegates. The national committee decided in favor 
of the Roosevelt delegates. The Taft delegates have made no 
protest against this action of the national committee, Your 
committee recommends that the Roosevelt delegates from this 
district be placed on the permanent roll. 

T. H. DEVINE, Chairman. 
FIFTH VIRGINIA DISTRICT. 


The committee recommends that S. Floyd Landreth and A. H. 
Staples, delegates from the fifth congressional district of Vir- 
ginia, and their alternates be transferred from the temporary 
roll of this convention to the permanent roll. 

The following facts, proven conclusively to this committee, 
show their absolute title to seats in this convention: 

The said S. Floyd Landreth and A. H. Staples and their alter- 
nates were selected by a delegated convention of the Republi- 
cans of the fifth district of Virginia, which met at Rocky Mount, 
Va., on March 9, 1912; that said convention was truly repre- 
sentative of the voters of that district and was assembled in 
response to the call of the only Republican organization in said 
district. 

That the delegation composing said convention were duly 
selected and not contested in any particular. 

The contestants selected in this district were selected by a 
mass meeting, called without authority from any organization, 
and was not representative in its make up in this, but a small 
part of the counties and cities in said district were represented 
in said mass meeting. 

There was no discrimination in this district against the 
colored man. 


al 


MAJORITY REPORT. 
WASHINGTON CONTESTS. 


The committee on credentials reports as follows relative to 
the contests from the State of Washington: 
DELEGATES AT LARGE. 


Under a call regularly issued by the Republican State com- 
mittee, delegates from the various counties of the State of 
Washington were selected to attend a State convention to be held 
at Aberdeen, in that State, on the 15th day of May, 1912. As 
soon as a Taft delegation was named in any county the Roose- 
yelt forces initiated a contest therein, until something over 50 
per cent of all the delegates to the State convention were con- 
tested. 

By direction of the State committee the various county chair- 
men and chairmen of contested delegations forwarded to the 
State committee their several credentials of delegations, said 
committee having been regularly called to meet at Aberdeen on 
the 14th day of May, 1912. Upon said date said committee met 
and considered the various sets of credentials and heard argu- 
ments for and against the same and prepared a temporary roll of 
delegates to the State convention. The conyention was regu- 
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larly called to order at the time and place specified in the call 
and the delegates to the national convention known as the Taft 
delegates were duly and regularly named, said delegates at large 
being the ones placed upon the temporary roll of this convention 
by the national committee. 

A majority of the delegates placed upon the temporary roll of 
said State convention attended said convention and participated.’ 
The various Roosevelt delegations placed upon said temporary, 
roll by said State committee neither attended said State con-' 
vention nor asked admission thereto, but on said 15th day of 
May, together with various other persons, met in another hall in 
the city of Aberdeen and selected the various contesting Roose- 
velt delegations to the national convention. t 

Under the law of the State of Washington various county 
party organizations are authorized to select delegates to county 
and State conventions or to provide for the election of such dei- 
egates through the caucus and primary method. ‘There is no 
preferential primary laws in the matter of the selection of presi- 
dential electors or delegates to national conventions in the State 
of Washington. In several of the counties delegations to the 
State convention, which were uncontested were selected by the 
county committees, some of them being Roosevelt and some 
Taft delegations. In not to exceed five counties a sort of prefer- 
ential primary was held; in this, that names of various candi.’ 
dates for the presidential nomination were placed on the ballot,' 
part of them resulting in Taft delegates and part of them for 
Roosevelt. | 

In the matter of the delegation from Chelan County, whiċh 
delegation is claimed to have been contested, we find that no 
credentials were filed with the State committee except by the 
Taft delegation, and that the said Taft delegation was placed 
upon said temporary roll without objection. Í 
In the matter of the Asotin County delegations to the State 
convention, we find that that county committee of said county. 
duly and regularly selected the Taft delegation to said conven- 
tion under the existing law. 

In the matter of the contesting delegation from King County 
to said convention, we find that the county committee of said 
eounty, by resolution, duly and regularly passed, delegated to 
its executive committee all of its powers and functions, under 
which resolution said committee selected a Taft delegation to 
the State convention. The chairman of said committee, how- 
ever, called a meeting of the whole county committee, co 
of 250 members, said chairman being leader of the Roosevelt 
forces in said county. At the time of the meeting of said com- 
mittee said chairman allowed only those to enter the hall where 
said meeting was to be held as in his judgment were entitled 
to enter, and when the Taft members of said committee en- 
tered said hall it was discovered that said chairman had 
Ilegally and intentionally packed said meeting with 131 men 
not elected as members of said county committee and who had 
no right to participate in said meeting. On the calling of said 
meeting to order and the naming of the credentials committee 
by said chairman, and upon a report of said committee to the 
effect that all persons in said room were lawful members of 
said committee and entitled to participate in said meeting, 
and, upon a motion to adopt the report of said committee, de- 
mand for roll call was had, which was denied by said chairman, 

Immediately the meeting broke into a riot, during which time 
the chairman of said meeting and others stood upon the plat- 
form of said hall and waved certain papers and documents back 
and forth, which were afterwards announced to have been reso- 
lutions. No one in said room could hear a single word spoken, 
No resolution was heard read and no one voted or could vote 
upon any resolution. In a short time the meeting ended, every, 
one leaving the room without any business having transpired, 
The newspapers the following day contained the statement that 
certain resolutions were passed at said meeting removing said | 
executive committee and directing said chairman,who had so 
unlawfully packed said meeting, to issue a call for primaries’ 
and a county convention for the purpose of selecting delegates’ 
to the State convention. Said purported resolution contained a! 
direction to said chairman to name a credentials committee to 
make and prepare a temporary roll of said convention. Said 
Roosevelt forces then issued a notice calling for said primaries, | 
which said notice did not in any respect comply with the man- 
datory provisions of the law. So-called primaries were then held 
by said Roosevelt forces in conjunction with the Democrats, all 
judges for said primaries being named by said chairman, and 
no caucuses were held as provided by law. All returns from 
said primaries were made to said chairman and kept by him, 
and according to his own report out of abont 100,000 qualified) 
electors of said King County but 6,900 participated. The Taft 
people refused to participate in said illegal and unlawful pri. 
maries, and said executive committee, acting upon the theory 
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that it had not been removed, because no lawful business was 
or could have been transacted at said county committee meeting 
and prior to said so-called primaries, thereupon named under 
the law a Taft delegation to said State convention. 

In brief, your committee finds as its conclusions herein that 
the temporary roll as prepared by said State committee was 
lawfully and correctly prepared, and further, that if it were 
incorrectly prepared and that any of said contests had been 
incorrectly decided by said committee that said Roosevelt dele- 
gations to said State convention entitled to sit therein waived all 
rights by not appearing and requesting admission; and 

‘That the delegates at large from said State of Washington to 
the national convention, placed upon the temporary roll of said 
convention, were duly and regularly elected to this convention 
and entitled to be placed on the permanent roll thereof, and it 
is the recommendation of this committee that the same be done. 


Mrnoziry REPORT. 


We, the undersigned members of the committee on credentials 
of the Republican national committee, hereby submit the fol- 
lowing report: 

We clearly find that both through the expression of the pref- 
erence of the Republican voters of the State of Washington 
by presidential primaries and by delegates selected by regularly 
called conventions, that the contesting delegates for Theodore 
Roosevelt should be seated. 

We base our report on the undeniable facts that out of the 
668 delegates to the State convention the Roosevelt delegates had 
a clear majority both of uncontested and contested delegates. 

This contest is a trumped-up one and is not based upon any 
solid foundation of law or facts. 

That in the judgment of the undersigned members of the cre- 
dentials committee the failure to seat the contesting delegates 
would be an act of gross and palpable injustice. 

We find, therefore, that the following persons reported upon 
by the majority of the members of this committee are not enti- 
tled to seats in this convention and should not be placed upon 
its permanent roll: 


State at large.—Delegates: Howard Cosgrove, R. M. Condon, E. B. 
Benn. William Jones, W. T. Dovell, Peter Mutty, M. E. Field, A. D. 
Sloane. Alternates: A. G. Tillingham, John T. Phili George R. 
Cortier, W. E. Peters. Mowman Stevenson, Alex Miller, P. House, 
* . tere 


: . Horn 5 
Second district.—Delegates; F. H. Collins, E. B. Hubbard. Alter- 
nates: C. A. Taylor. Alexander Polson. 
Third district.—Delegates: C. C. Case, W. N. Devine. Alternates: 
T. N. Henry, E. E. Yarwood. 


We therefore find that the following persons are entitled to 
seats in this convention, and should be placed upon its per- 
manent roll: 


State at large.—Delegates : MILES 5 F. nah N 
S. A. D. Glasscock, Robert Moran, Donald MeMaster. O. C. Moore, W. L. 
Johnson, N. S. Richards. Alternates: C. E. Congleton, Wheeler Nance, 
Np es: E. R. Brady, D. W. Noble, William Lewis, F. J. Wilmer 
A, A ps. 


First district—Delegates: Frank R. Pendleton, James A. Johnson. 
Alternates: J. C. Herbsman, Herbert E. Snook. 

Second Sr ae an ei reno Thomas Crawford, Thomas Geisness. 
Alternates: H. A. Espy, George F. Hanigan. 

Third district.—Delegates: L. Roy Slater, T. C. Elliott. Alternates: 
J. C. Keller, J, A. Lanhan. 


H. E. SACKETT, Nebraska. 
Joun J. SULLIVAN, Ohio. 


D. J. Norton, Oklahoma. 
Jesse M. Leey, Maine. 


- Lex N. MITCHELL, Pennsylvania. Jonn Boyp Avis, New Jersey. 


Han T. Harsert, Minnesota. A. V. Swirt, Oregon. 
Crency St. CLAIR, Idaho. B. A. ECKHART, Illinois. 
Jesse A. ToLerron, Missouri. 


Without snbscribing wholly to the foregoing statement of 
facts, I recommend the seating of the delegates from the State 
of Washington headed by MILES POINDEXTER, 


Saaruet H. Capy, Wisconsin. 
* Harry SHaw, West Virginia. 
B. A. ECKHART, Illinois. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS ON ALL DELEGATES ON 
THE TEMPORARY ROLL WHOSE SEATS HAVE NOT BEEN CONTESTED 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS. 


The committee on credentials further report to this conyen- 
tion that they have now reported its recommendations on all 
contests brought before it, and your committee now report and 
recommend to this convention that all other delegates from any 
State or Territory and the District of Columbia and the insular 
possessions that have been heretofore placed on the temporary 
roll by the Republican national committee be now transferred 
to and placed upon the permanent roll of this convention. 


T. H. Devine, Chairman. 


Oregon and California Land Grant Suit. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 


OF OREGON, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 14, 1912. 


Mr. LAFFERTY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The following letter, addressed by me to the 
junior Senator from Oregon, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, touching H. R. 
22002, relating to the Oregon and California land grant suit, 
which bill is now pending in the Senate, is self-explanatory : 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 14, 1912. 


Hon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: Saturday afternoon, August 10, my col- 
league, Hon. W. C. Hawtey, called up the bill H. R. 22002, re- 
lating to the Oregon land grant suit, and procured its passage 
through the House by unanimous consent. 

It was my purpose when the bill was reached on the calendar 
to offer the following amendment: i 

Strike out all of section 2 and insert the following in lieu 
thereof: 5 

Sec. 2. t ngress nts of land n 
which an = all of the 5 sults. 1 Ba Ee dhe at law oe 


other judicial proceedings were instituted are hereby amended to the 
extent that it shall be unlawful after the date this act shall take effect 


the 

be duly made and promulgated in accordance with this act. In an 
case where a Gecree of forfeiture in favor of the United States shall 
become final, without any right of appeal therefrom (except as provided 
in section 4 of this act) the President shall by } tion open to 
settlement, location, and entry under the general public-land laws the 
lands so forfeited to the United States: Provided, That the President 
may, in his discretion, open any or all of said lands that may be sub- 
ject to homestead entry in tracts not ex 40 acres to one entry- 
man: Provided further, That persons who s make homestead entry 
of any of said lands shall, in addition to the lrements of the home- 
stead law, be required to the sum of $2.50 per acre therefor at 
the time of submitting final proof: And provided further, That if the 
final judgment or decree rendered in any of the aforesaid suits in equity, 
actions at law, or other judicial proceedings shall adjudge or decree 
enforcement of the terms of the cular act of Congress upon which 
such suit, action, or other judicial proceeding is or shall be „ and 
shall not adjudge or decree a forfeiture, it shall be the duty of the court 
to forinulate suitable rules and regulations for the disposal of the lands 
involved in any such suit, action, or other judicial proceeding in an 
orderly manner_through the medium of a receivership to actual settlers 
only in quantities not greater than a quarter section, or 160 acres, to 
any one settler and for prices not exceeding $2.50 per acre: And pro- 
vided further, That all lands within the present exterior boundaries 
of any national forest which may revert to the United States through 
a decree of forfeiture in any of the aforesaid suits in equity, actions 
at law. or other judicial proceedings shall immediately Altach to and 
become a part of such national forest. 


Since the bill has passed the House and gone to the Senate, I 
beg to request that you offer the foregoing amendment when the 
bill comes up on the floor of the Senate. 8 

Section 2 of the pending bill is directly the opposite of section 
2 of the original bill introduced by me. And it is directly the 
opposite of Senate bill 5885, introduced by Senator BOURNE and 
favorably reported by yourself, which is now pending in the 
Senate as Calendar No. 768. 

Please bear in mind that I have been working on this land 
grant case for over five years, and I hope that you and Senator 
Bourne will carefully consider my views touching the impor- 
tance of the proposed amendment to the pending bill. 

In the first place, the land was granted by Congress with the 
following simple provision: 

Provided, That the lands granted by the act aforesaid shall be sold 
to actual settlers only, in quantities not greater than one-quarter sec- 
tion to one purchaser, and for a price not exceedins $2.5 r acre. 
(16 Stats. I., p. 47, as to East Side lands, and 16 Stats. L., p. 94, 
as to West Side lands.) 

The provision just quoted is the only law by which the nature 
of the grant can be determined. That law has never been 
amended or repealed. The Oregon & California Railroad Co., 
the original grantee of the Government under that law, still 
holds 2,300,000 acres of the land. unaffected by any claims of 
innoceut purchasers, and as to that particular body of land I 
claim the law shonld be enforced, 

If the railroad company received an absolute estate upon con- 
dition by the provision quoted a forfeiture may be had. 

But if the land was merely conveyed to the railroad com- 
pany in trust by that provision, the remedy for breach of the 
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trust is enforcement of the terms of the trust, and a forfeiture 
can not be had. 

Recognizing the correctness of these two principles of law, 
the Attorney General in 1908 filed a bill of complaint in the 
Federal court at Portland with a double prayer for relief. 
First, for a forfeiture; and, second, that if a forfeiture should 
be denied, for a decree of enforcement of the trust, and for the 
appointment of receivers to take charge of the land and dispose 
of it in accordance with the terms of the trust. 


One year prior to the Government suit 65 citizens of the 
United States, who had settled upon portions of the unsold land, 
had filed suits in the same court against the railroad company, 
setting up that they had made their settlements under the act 
of Congress here referred to, and that they had duly made 
tender to the railroad company of the maximum amount it 
was entitled to receive under the act of Congress, and demand- 
ing a decree compelling the railroad company to give them 
deeds. These settlers were made defendants by the Govern- 
ment in its suit, so that both the forfeiture theory and the en- 


forcement theory of the law will be vigorously presented to the- 


Supreme Court. 

Now, let me submit these plain propositions, which are con- 
vincing, it seems to me, that the grant was one in trust and 
not a graut of an absolute estate. 

The grantee of an estate upon condition has the right to 
treat the Jand absolutely as his own so long as he refrains 
from violating the condition. 

Such grantee incurs the obligation to pay taxes upon the full 
yalue of the land as a fee simple owner. 

Such grantee may cut every stick of timber from the land, 
for the law will not presume that there will ever be a breach 
of the condition. 

The grantee may lease the land for 99 years, because there 
is no presumption that there will be a breach of the condition. 

The grantee, and his heirs or successors, holds the land for- 
ever and a day so long as he and they refrain from violating 
the condition, 

The condition is merely one of the considerations upon which 
the grantee is to hold and enjoy the estate. 

As a lawyer, you will readily understand that all of these 
attributes of an estate upon condition are lacking in this case, 
and that they are repugnant to the terms of the grant. 

Now, the following propositions appear to me to clearly 
show that the grant was a conveyance in trust. 

When land is conveyed to a grantee not to be held by him- 
self, but to be conveyed on to other parties, the conveyance is 
one in trust. 

And when such conyeyance in trust is made by the Govern- 
ment the grantee incurs no obligation to pay taxes upon the 
land. This was expressly held by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Colfield v. McClelland, 16 Wallace, 331. 

That this land case is of the highest importance to the Gov- 
ernment, as well as to the State of Oregon, goes without saying. 

Additional legislation is not absolutely necessary to enable 
the successful prosecution of the suit now pending. 

Therefore, I would not object seriously to the passage of the 
House bill with section 2 stricken out, as that would leave the 
2,300,000 acres of unsold lands in statu quo. 

If it is merely desired to protect the purchasers there is no 
reason why the bill should not be passed with section 2 stricken 
out. 

But if any legislation is to be indulged in at this time touch- 
ing the unsold lands, it should not be in the form in which 
section 2 now appears in the bill, which is very objectionable, 
for the two reasons hereinafter pointed out. 

If the bill should be passed with section 2 stricken out, and 
a forfeiture should eventually result, the. President would have 
power, under the general law, to restore the forfeited lands to 
entry. But section 2 changes the law and locks the lands up 
permanently and takes away from the President the power to 
ever open these lands up, unless affirmative legislation author- 
izing him so to do should be passed by some succeeding Con- 


It is of the highest importance that the Government shall not, 
by this legislation, put itself in the attitude of abandoning the 
position taken in the original granting act that these lands 
shall eventually be sold to settlers. And section 2 takes just 
that undesired position by declaring that the lands which may 
be forfeited to the Government “ shall not be subject to disposi- 
tion of any kind.” 

These lands are scattered over 18 large counties and should 
never be put into a forest reserve. They constitute the odd- 


numbered sections, and farm and orchard lands well improved 
are now mingled in with them. 


The railroad company claims that the lands are essentially 
timber lands, and not subject to bona fide settlement. Nothing 
would please the railroad better than for Congress to now 
pass section 2 of the present bill, thereby impliedly ratifying 
their false claim in that regard. The lands are very fertile, and 
in 40-acre tracts would make the finest homes on this or any 
other continent. 

Furthermore, if the lands are not fit for settlement the rail- 
road would be excused for refusing to sell them to settlers. 
And it is raising that very point as one of its defenses. I think 
it was very unfortunate that this bill passed the House without 
full opportunity for discussion by Members, and I hope that 
you will see to it that such opportunity is had in the Senate. 

The only reason that has been offered for putting section 2 
in the bill is that it will preclude future settlements being made 
on these lands pending the litigation; but it does not accom- 
plish that result. If the bill should become a law to-morrow, 
carrying the present section 2, any citizen so desiring could, on 
the following or any succeeding day prior to a final forfeiture 
decree, settle upon any quarter section of the unsold land that 
he might desire to settle upon. The present section 2 would 
simply give him notice that he would never acquire any rights 
under the public-land laws.” But the settler could very well 
claim that he was not asserting any rights under the public- 
land laws which have a well-defined meaning, but that he was 
asserting a claim under the original granting act conveying the 
lands to the railroad company upon the express provision that 
they should be sold to settlers. 

And it can easily be seen that if the final decree should be 
enforcement instead of forfeiture that the settler going upon 
the land between the date of the passage of the pending bill 
and the date of the final decree would be the first settler on 
the land, and he would become a beneficiary under the enforce- 
ment decree. 

My position is that it is desirable that these unsold lands, 
aggregating 2,300,000 acres, should be disposed of to settlers, 
either in the event of a forfeiture decree or an enforcement 
decree. I further recognize the wisdom of placing the unsold 
lands in such a status that they shall not be subject to location 
between now and the date of the final decree. If such a result 
can be obtained by legislation, it would prevent locators from 
placing people on these lands pending the litigation. It would 
further guarantee that when the lands finally become subject 
to entry that all citizens shall have an equal opportunity to 
acquire them. 

My proposed substitute, herewith transmitted to you, if 
adopted, would accomplish both those results. It provides that 
after the date the pending bill shall take effect that it shall be 
unlawful for any person to settle upon or attempt to initiate 
any rights in reference to the lands until final decree shall 
be rendered in the suit. The substitute then covers both of the 
possible exigencies which may accrue as a result of the final 
decree, to wit, forfeiture or enforcement. 

The substitute provides that in case of forfeiture the lands 
shall be subject to entry and settlement only in accordance with 
rules and regulations to be set out in a proclamation of the 
President, and that the President may open the lands in tracts 
as small as 40 acres if he so desires. And in case the decree 
shall be enforcement instead of forfeiture, the substitute pro- 
vides that settlement and entry can only be made after rules 
and regulations have been prescribed by the receivers appointed 
by the court, setting forth how such settlement and entry may 
be made. Under my substitute in either case the lands would 
be disposed of in an orderly manner to actual bona fide settlers, 
and the Government is certainly more concerned in bringing 
about this result than it is in protecting the 45 large purchasers 
who have heretofore bought 400,000 acres of the land contrary 
to law. 

If the final decree should be enforcement rather than for- 
feiture, it is of the highest importance that my substitute be 
adopted so as to afford the court a method of disposing of the 
lands in an orderly manner through a receivership rather than 
having a grand rush and possibly physical violence and homi- 
cides follow the announcement of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in fayor of enforcement. 

I believe that you will agree with me, after considering the 
arguments set out in this letter, that the final decree will be 
enforcement instead of forfeiture. - 

However, I will say that the railroad company wants the 
issue in the Supreme Court to be forfeiture or nothing. The 
railroad company feels that it will have some defense to the 
harsh demand for an absolute forfeiture, but it realizes that it 
will have no defense to a demand upon the part of the Govern- 
ment that it liye up to the law and permit the lands to be sold 
sto settlers, 
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The Department of Justice doubted whether it had the right 
to ask for a forfeiture in the first place. That was the reason 
for procuring the passage of the joint resolution of April 30, 
1908, and such is the object of the department in seeking to have 
section 1 of the present bill enacted into law. 

Permit me to direct your careful attention to the fact that the 
railroad company is now assuming to hold these lands as the 
absolute owner of an estate and is paying taxes as a fee-simple 
owner to the 18 counties wherein the lands are located, and also 
to the State of Oregon. 

When in Oregon last fall I suggested to the State officials 
and the county officials concerned that they discontinue the ac- 
ceptance of taxes from the railroad company as the fee-simple 
owner of an estate, pointing out that by so doing they might 
aid the railroad company in building up its defense. If these 
lands are to be forfeited to the Government, or if the law is to 
be enforced requiring their sale to settlers, the county courts of 
Oregon manifestly should not accept taxes from the railroad 
company as the owner of the absolute estate. 

In conclusion permit me to call your attention to the fact that 
the Government suit has been pending four years and has not 
yet been brought to a final decision in the court of first instance. 
This delay is unfortunate, as it can not help but benefit the rail- 
road company. The company hopes to reduce the litigation to 
the single issue of forfeiture or nothing, and hopes to be able 
to exhibit tax receipts in the Supreme Court showing that it 
has paid taxes of more than $2.50 per acre on the land. At the 
beginning of the litigation it had paid, all told, less than 30 
cents per acre in taxes. 

The passage of the pending bill carrying the present section 
2 would aid in reducing the issue in the case to one of forfeiture 
or nothing. The bill, if passed in its present form, would lead 
to the inference that Congress contemplates that the decision 
will be forfeiture or nothing, and besides, if the bill be passed 
in its present form, it will fail to provide for any rules and 
regulations that are sorely needed for an orderly disposition of 
the lands through a receivership if the decree should be en- 
forcement. For these two reasons the substitute is imperatively 
demanded in the interest of the Government. 

If the substitute be adopted, the Supreme Court will realize 
when it comes to consider the case finally that it can safely 
render a decree for specific enforcement, knowing that no con- 
fusion will result, but that the court can provide, under the law 
proposed by the substitute, suitable rules and regulations, and 
the court will also know that no settlers can proceed to acquire 
a tract of the land until such regulations are duly promulgated. 

Hoping that you will see fit to offer my substitute for see- 
tion 2 on the floor of the Senate, I remain, with best wishes and 


regards, 
Very truly, yours, A. W. LAFFERTY. 


The Policies and the Record of the Taft Administration. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 14, 1912. 


Mr. MANN said: z 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under leave granted me to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include as a part of my remarks an address by 
Hon. George W. Wickersham, Attorney General of the United 
States, delivered at Chautauqua, N. Y., as follows: 


THE POLICIES AND THE RECORD OF THE TAFT ADMINISTRATION, 


[An address before the Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. T., 
Wednesday, Aug. 14, 1912, by George W. Wickersham, Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States.] 


William H. Taft was, elected President of the United States 
in 1908 as the candidate of the Republican Party. 

The platform or statement of principles adopted at the Re- 
publican national convention in June, 1908, declared that: 


This great historic organization that destroyed siavery, preserved 
the Union, restored credit. expanded the national domain, established 
a sound financial system, developed the industries and resources of the 
country, and gave to the Nation her seat of honor in the councils of 
the world. now meets the new problems of government with the same 
courage and capacity with which it solved the old. 

The platform pointed ont the Inherent differences between Democracy 
and Republicanism. “'The trend of Democracy is toward socialism, 
while the Republican Party stands for a wise and Any Hong in- 
dividualism. © Socialis: would destroy wealth. Republi wi 4 
prevent its abuse. Socialism would give to each an equal right to 


F right to earn. So- 
ty of N which would soon leave 
possess ; Repub! ism would give equality of op- 

would assure to each his share of a constantly in- 
f possession.” 


In accepting the nomination, Mr. Taft declared: 
The stren; of the Republican cause in the cam 
ö — — . = Phe 
abuses, continuance of liberty and true prosperity, an t we 
— our platform unequivocally declares, to maintain 

em on. 


These policies were summarized in the party platform to be: 


First and foremost a brave and impartial enforcement of the law; the 
prosecution of i trusts and monopolies; the exposure and punish- 
ment of evildoers the public service; the more effective regulation of 
the rates and services rtation lines; the complete 
overthrow of preferences, reba and discriminations; the arbitration 
of laber disputes; the amelioration of the condition of wageworkers 


everywhere; the conservation of the natural rees of the country; 
the forward step in the improvement of the inflind A ah pt 
wholesome 


rs the earnest support and defense of eve 
which has made more secure the guaranties of „liberty, and property. 

To the continuance of these policies the party in its platform 
and Mr. Taft in his acceptance of the nomination pledged them- 
selves. It is my purpose in this address to point out how that 
pledge has been kept and how the administration is now pro- 
ceeding to the continued application and development of those 
principies, by process of orderly growth and development, 
meeting known abuses by constructive—not destructive—meas- 
nres, restoring system and economy in the administration of 
the Government, and respecting and enforcing the wise limita- 
tions upon governmental action set by constitutional provisions. 

“T have naturally a peculiar interest in the success of Mr. Taft,” 
wrote Mr. Roosevelt in September, 1908, “and in seeing him backed 
by 2 majority in both Houses of Congress which would heartily sup- 
poi For the last 10 years, while I have been governor 
of New York and President, I have been thrown into the closest inti 
macy with him, and he and I have on evi 
heartiest agreement, shoulder to shoulder. 
to what is demanded by the national interest and honor, both within 
our own borders and as the relations of this Nation with 
other nations. There is no fight for decency or fair dealing which I 
have waged im which I have not had his heartiest and most effective 
sympathy and support, and tbe policies for which I stand are his 
policies as well as mine.” 

This was written at a time when Mr. Roosevelt, not being 
himself a candidate for the Presidency, could also write: 

It is urgent! ecessary, li teres 
to Slet Mr. Tait and SE Supine Crone Pht ae panne as 
and they seek election on a platform which specifically pledges the 
party, alike in its executive and legislative branches, to continue and 

evelop the policies which have been not merely proposed but acted 
upon during these seven years. 

Mr. Taft was not blind to the difficulties which confronted 
him when he succeeded to the Presidency. He stated in his 
speech of acceptance that, in his judgment, the chief function 
of his administration would be distinct from and a progressive 
development of that which had been performed by President 
Roosevelt. He knew—although he could not have foreseen 
its extent nor guessed who would be their bitterest and most 
unfair exponent—that misrepresentation and demagogy would 
assail him; but witb the sturdy optimism which has always 
characterized him he believed, to quote from his most recent 
utterance, “that the great majority of voters will be able to 
distinguish between the substance of performance and the 
fustian of promise.” 

And so, not lightly nor unadvisedly but solemnly, sincerely, 
and in the fear of God, on March 4, 1909, William H. Taft 
undertook the tremendous responsibilities of the most arduous 
executive office the institutions of man have ever created. 

Mindful of the task before him, the President selected as his 
official staff men who, while fitted for the particular work they 
were to perform, had been for the most part identified or in 
sympathy with the previous administration. The Secretary of 
State, Mr. Knox, had been Attorney General under Presidents 
McKinley and Roosevelt. The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Meyer, had been Postmaster General during the last two years. 
of the previous administration. The Secretary of Agriculture 
had occupied that post throughout the entire administrations 
of Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt. Mr. Hitchcock, the Post- 
master General, had been Assistant Postmaster General, and 
Mr. Ballinger, the Secretary of the Interior, Commissioner of 
the General Land Office under the Roosevelt administration. 
Only four Cabinet officers—the Secretaries of the Treasury, of 
War, and of Commerce and Labor, and the Attorney General! 
had not been in the Cabinet or occupied any other position 
under Mr. Roosevelt, and no one of those four had preyiously 
held office under the Federal Government. 

The Republican platform had asked the support not only of 
“those who dave acted with us heretofore, but of all our fellow 
citizens who, regardless of past political differences, unite in 
the desire to maintain the policies, perpetuate the blessings, and 
make secure the achievements of a greater America.” 
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The vote in November, 1909, clearly indicated that many per- 
sons not previously of the Republican faith had responded to 
that call and yoted for the Republican national ticket, and in 
recognition of that fact the gentlemen chosen to be Secretary 
of War and Secretary of the Treasury, respectively, were 
selected from that element. 

The President and the party were pledged to a revision of 

the tariff, and shortly after the inauguration an extra session 
of Congress was called to take action on that most vexed sub- 
ject. So much has been said and written concerning the Payne 
tariff law that I shall not attempt to discuss it here. The mis- 
representation and abuse that resulted from the disappointment 
of those who wished the duties lowered more than they were 
by that act have so obscured any fair consideration of the 
measure that it is at this late day practically impossible to 
secure an unbiased gonsideration of it. Yet it did accomplish a 
definite departure m what, until its enactment, had been 
the upward trend in import duties; it embodied substantial 
decreases in many schedules and a greatly increased free list. 
It introduced a maximum and minimum rate, as recommended 
in the party platform. It contained the germ of a nonpartisan 
tariff commission. Probably its most vehement critics were 
persons who were not believers in the principles of protection 
to American industry, which had been the distinctive features 
of every Republican platform from 1860 to 1908, 
The act also provided much-needed reforms in the adminis- 
tration of the customs laws. It created a Court of Customs 
Appeals, with exclusive and final jurisdiction over appeals from 
the Board of General Appraisers. Thus by shortening the 
period of possible litigation over applicable duties increasing 
the certainty of the collectible revenues. It was estimated 
that the revenues from imports resulting from the Payne Act 
and the Philippine tariff bill, which was passed at the same 
time, even with the enlarged free list and the reduced tariff 
on many articles, by reason of the increased tax on luxuries, 
such as champagne and other liquors, would produce a revenue 
greater than the Dingley Act had done, but not sufficient to 
meet the expenses of government by about $25,000,000, which 
sum would have to be raised by other means. The Democratic 
Members of Congress and some Republicans urged that this be 
done through an income tax, such as the Supreme Court had 
adjudged to be unconstitutional in 1894. 

The President was averse to subjecting the Supreme Court 
to the dilemma of reversing its previous decisions or else of 
declaring a necessary revenue measure to be unconstitutional, 
and he therefore recommended as a substitute the adoption 
of a special excise tax on the business of corporations and at 
the same time the passage of an act recommending to the 
States the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution which 
should obyiate the objection to an income tax found in the 
constitutional requirement that direct taxes must be appor- 
tioned among the States in proportion to their population. This 
course was adoped, and there was incorporated in the Payne 
Act what is known as the corporation-tax amendment. This 
measure was prepared at the President’s request, recommended 
by him, and passed at his insistence. Its constitutionality 
was fiercely assailed, but was upheld by the unanimous vote 
of the Supreme Court. It imposes an annual tax of 1 per 
cent on the net income of corporations, which has realized from 
twenty-eight to thirty million dollars annually. The sworn re- 


turns required to be filed with the Treasury Department have 


put in the possession of the Government more comprehensive 
and accurate information concerning the business of the country 
as conducted under corporate organization than has ever before 
been secured. It was a truly progressive measure of the 
highest importance. 

Without this tax or some other internal-revenue measure 
it would haye been impossible to have reduced the tariff to 
the extent done by the Payne Act without leaving unprovided 
for the ordinary expenses of the Government, as these, for the 
fiscal year 1908-9, exceeded the total ordinary receipts by 
upward of $58,000,000. One of the first duties of the new 
administration, therefore, was to undertake what had not 
been done by the executive branch of the Goyernment during 
the preceding seven years—that is, a careful study and reduc- 
tion of the estimates of the expense of carrying on the various 
departments of the Government so as to bring them within the 
estimated reyenues. So well was this done that at the close 
of the fiscal year 1910 instead of the deficit of fifty-eight mil- 
lions, which was Mr. Roosevelt's legacy to his successor, there 
was a surplus of nearly sixteen millions. At the close of 1911 


a surplus of upward of forty-seven millions, and at the close 
of 1912 a surplus of more than thirty-six millions, not in- 
cluding in these figures expenditures in the construction of the 
And, notwithstanding the growth of popula- 


Panama Canal. 


tion and the natural increase in cost, the ordinary. expenses 
of maintaining the Government have been reduced from $662,- 
000,000 in 1909 to $654,000,000 in 1912. 

With the opening of the regular session of Congress in De- 
cember, 1909-10, the President addressed himself to the ac- 
complishment of the remaining legislative program embodied 
in the party platform. The result of his persistent efforts, in 
the face of continued opposition of the most critical and, at 
times, eyen vindictive kind, was the enactment of more valu- 
able constructive legislation than ever has been passed through 
Congress in any one session. Without attempting to enumerate 
all these statutes it may be sufficient to mention that they in- 
cluded an act to establish a Bureau of Mines; an act establish- 
ing a Commission of Fine Arts; an act reorganizing the Light- 
house Establishment and creating a Bureau of Lighthouses in 
the Department of Commerce and Labor; acts providing for the 
admission to statehood of the Territories of New Mexico and 
Arizona; an act providing for the parole of United States pris- 
oners; an act providing for publicity of contributions made for 
the purpose of influencing elections at which Representatives 
in Congress are elected; an act for the establishment of a pro- 
bation system for persons convicted in the District of Columbia; 
an act to authorize advances to the reclamation fund and for 
the issue and disposal of certificates of indebtedness and the 
reimbursement therefor, thus legalizing a practice which had 
grown up without statutory authority in carrying out projects 
for the reclamation of arid lands; an act authorizing the Presi- 
dent to make withdrawals of public lands in certain cases, thus 
again legalizing a practice of doubtful legality under which the 
Executive had by proclamation withdrawn from entry public 
lands which under the acts of Congress were open to entry and 
settlement; an act amending the general statute regulating the 
construction of dams across navigable waters so as to empower 
the Secretary of War to fix and collect just and proper charges 
for the privilege granted where the dam owners should receive 
direct benefit from the construction by the United States of 
storage reservoirs at the headwaters of navigable streams or 
from the maintenance at the head of navigable streams of for- 
ested watersheds located by the United States; an act giving 
power to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor to protect the 
seal fisheries of Alaska; an act establishing a postal savings 
system; an act establishing a United States Court of Com- 
merce and amending and extending the provisions of the inter- 
state-commerce act; an act extending the railway safety-appli- 
ance act; an act requiring interstate carriers to make full 
reports of accidents to the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
an amendment to the employers’ liability act authorizing suits to 
be brought against railroad carriers by their employees in any 
district in which the defendant was doing business at the time 
of commencing the action. 

Of this legislation the most conspicuous and that which pro- 
voked the greatest opposition, and which at the time it was 
pending as well as subsequently, was the occasion of the great- 
est amount of misrepresentation and abuse of the President and 
his administration was the act creating the Court of Commerce 
and amending the interstatecommerce law. Because of that“ 
fact it may not be without interest nor disproportionate to the 
subject of this address to briefly relate the history and explain 
the character of that legislation. 

During the summer of 1909, as the extra session of Congress 
was drawing to a close, the President directed the Attorney 
General to take up with the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
Mr. Nagel, the Solicitor General—the lamented Lloyd W. 
Bowers—Chairman Knapp and Commissioner Prouty of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and Representative—now 
Senator—Cnartes E. Townsenp, of Michigan, a study of ad- 
visable amendments to the commerce act, and to report their 
recommendations to him. These gentlemen, after a number of 
preliminary conferences and separate study, met in conference 
in New York, and after full discussion running over a week, 
in which they also had the benefit of the suggestions of Com- 
missioner Clements—now chairman of the commission—they 
unanimously agreed upon the following points of agreement, 
which they recommended to the President: 


1. That a special United States court shoyld be created, hereinafter 
called, for convenience, the Commerce Court,“ to be composed of not 
less than five judges, holding office during good behavior, haying all the 
jurisdiction to review and enforce orders and decrecs of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission now vested in the district and circuit courts 
and circuit courts of appeals of the United States, and in particular 
having exclusive original jurisdiction of suits brought to restrain the 
enforcement of a rate or classification or other regulation prescri 
by the Lippe yar en E? the ground that it is discriminatory or con- 


fiscatory. ‘The jurisdiction of this court, so far as conferred by the 
statute, to be exclusive of that of all other courts, except in so far as 
its decisions may be reviewable by the Supreme Court, 

* > * * * . 


4. That all applications for injunction to restrain an order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission must be heard by all the judges of 
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the Commerce Court; but a stay order may be ted by any one of 
the he of that court pending the hearing and determination of the 
ap tleation for injunction, said stay order to be returnable before the 
full court not more than 60 days from the date of its issuance, the full 
bench to be empowered to continue the stay pending the consideration 
of the case. 

5. That the orders and decrees of the Commerce Court shall be final, 
except that peal may be taken to the United States Supreme Court 
from a final Werte when, and osy when, a constitutional question is 
involved; but such appeal shall not operate as a stay of the decree ap- 
pealed from, nor shall any such stay be granted pending the appeal 
except by the Supreme Court. 

6. That the orders and decrees of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall be final unless proceedings are brought in the Commerce 
Court to review the same within 30 days after the entry of the order 
ar decree, which time may be further extended not exceeding 30 days 
by order of the commission. 

7. That there shall be an Assistant Attorney General, with the re- 
uisite number of attorneys and assistant attorneys, who, subject to 
the direction of the Attorney General, shall have exclusive charge of 
all legal proceedings In connection with the enforcement of the inter- 
state-commerce law, including proceedings to enforce orders or decrees 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the defense of proceedings 
brought to review orders or decrees of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. All proceedings now brought in courts in the name of or 
against the Interstate Commerce Commission to be brought in the name 
of or against the United States, the commission to take no part as party 
plaintiff or defendant in any litigation or in the management thereof. 
S. In proceedings in or before the commission, such as investigations 
of complaints against carriers, the commission may itself bert such 
attorneys as it may deem necessary, and for this purpose shall have a 
regular standing staff of reasonable number and permanent status. 


II. 


That the interstate- commerce law be amended in the following partic- 
ulars: 
` 1. By providing that the commission be specifically empowered to 
review. classifications, both as to Items and grouping. 

2. ‘Chat whenever a new rate or classification shall be filed the com- 
mission may, by order, postpone the date when such new rate or 
¢lassification is to take effect, provided that within 30 days after the 
date of such order (a) a complaint be filed that such rate or classifi- 
cation is unreasonable or unjust, or (b) the commission itself shall 
institute an inguiry into the reasonableness or justice of such rate or 
classification. 

- 3. By providing that the commission may, by order, suspend, modify, 
or annul any changes in the rules or regulations which impose undue 
burdens on 1 

4. By providing that the commission may proceed either on its own 
motion or upon a complaint against the carrier filed with it, and that 
in proceedings on its own Initiative it may exercise like powers to 
5 watea it may exercise in proceedings based on complaints of 
t arties. 

5. By specifically empowering the commission, on the application of 
one carrier or of an individual or at the instance of the commission 
itself, to sonipa connecting carriers to unite in forming a through 
route and fix the rate and the apportionment thereof among the carriers. 

6. By providing, the provisions of the antitrust law to the contrary 
notwithstanding, that it shall be lawful for carriers to unite in fixing 
a rate or rates, provided the same be filed and published, the question 
of the reasonableness and 14 of such rate to subject to the other 
provisions of the act in like manner as any other filed and published 
rate; the agreement, however, not to amount to a contract to maintain 
the rate for any given time, but each party to have the right, independently 
of the other, at any time to withdraw from or alter such rate in con- 
formity with the other provisions of the statute. 

7. By specifically empowering the commission to peme rules and 
regulations under which shippers shall haye the privilege of designating 
the route over which their shipments shall be carried to destination. 

8. By conferring upon the commission, in conducting an inquiry 
on its own motion, the same powers that it has under section 15 of the 
act when the inquiry is based upon the complaint of a third party. 

9. By providing that the agent of a railroad company shall be com- 

lled, on written request, to state, In writing, the legal rate over the 
ine of the carrier, 1 — 5 joint rate to which such carrier is a 
party, and imposing a fine of $250 as a penalty for stating an erroneous 
rate in pursuance of such request, such penalty to accrue to the United 
State and to be recovered in a civil action brought by the district 
attorney. 

10 By providing that after the passage of the amending act no 
railroad company shall acquire stock in any competing railroad, and 
that from and after a date to be fixed in the act no railroad compan 
engaged in interstate commerce shall hold stock in a competing railroad. 

11. By providing that after the passage of the amending act no 
railroad company engaged in interstate commerce shall issue any addi- 
tional stock or bonds or other obligations (other than notes maturin 
not more than 12 months from date of issue), except with the approva 
of the commission, based upon a finding by the commission at the 
same are issued (a) for purposes authorized by law and (b) for a 
price not less than par for stock and not less than the reasonable 
market value for bonds, such price being paid either in cash or in 
property or services, and if in 1 or services, then at the fair 
value thereof as determined by the commission, 


These points were communicated by the Attorney General to 
the President, who, in a speech delivered by him at Des Moines, 
Iowa, in September, 1909, outlined the conclusions of the com- 
mittee as those which he would consider as the basis of legis- 
lation which he proposed to recommend to the consideration of 
Congress. 

Following this announcement, many applications were made 
to the President and the Attorney General by representatives of 
railroad companies, as well as of great associations of shippers, 
bankers, dealers in investment securities, and others interested 
on all sides of the questions involved, to be heard with respect 
to the proposed legislation. Careful hearing was given to rep- 
resentatives of all these interests by the President and the At- 
torney General, and a bill to carry out the principles embodied 
in the committee’s memorandum above referred to was pre- 
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pared in-the Department of Justice in the light of their sug- 
gestions. By a special message dated January 7, 1910, the 
President recommended to Congress the enactment of legisla- 
tion. on the points embraced in the report of his committee, 
adding that, by his direction, the Attorney General had pre- 
pared a bill to carry out the same, which would be furnished 
upon request to the appropriate committee whenever it might 
desire. Following this message, the bill thus prepared was in- 
troduced into the House of Representatives by Representative 
TowWNsEND and into the Senate by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, the late Senator Elkins of West 
Virginia. Representative Mann, of Illinois, the chairman of 
the House Committee on Interstate Commerce, had himself pre- 
pared and at about the same time he introduced a bill amending 
the commerce act in a number of respects. Other bills more or 
less covering or relating to the same subjects were also intro- 
duced, and after extensive hearing before the committees of 
both House and Senate bills were separately reported to the 
respective Houses of Congress. 

The Republican platform of 1908 had specifically promised 
legislation amending the interstate-commerce law in the follow- 
ing particulars: 


(1) So as to give the railroads the right to make and publish traffic 
agreements subject to the approval of the commission; but 

(2), Maintaining always the principle of competition between nat- 
urally competing lines and avoiding the common control of such lines by 
any means wha ver— 


And— 

(3) Such national legislation and supervision as will prevent the 
future overissue of stocks and bonds by interstate carriers. 

First. The vice of the pooling agreements and traffic agfeements 
between railroad companies, which had been condemned by the 
courts under the Sherman antitrust law, lay in their control of 
rates; but when the commission was empowered, not merely to 
investigate and require a rate to be reduced or modified if it 
were found to be unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory, but 
to prevent a proposed increase from taking effect until it had 
been investigated by the commission and found to be just and 
reasonable, there was no longer any reason why the railroad 
companies should not be allowed to enter into traffic agreements, 
particularly those specifying the classifications of different sub- 
jects of transportation. Unless such classifications and the re- 
sulting rates were uniform the shipping world would be sub- 
jected to great annoyance and confusion, and it was practically 
impossible to secure sueh uniformity without agreements be- 
tween the carriers. A section of the bill therefore provided that 
agreements between common carriers subject to the act specify- 
ing the classifications of freight and the rates, fares, and charges 
for transportation of passengers and freight which they agree 
to establish should not be unlawful if a copy of the agreement 
were filed with the commission within 20 days after it was made, 
but that all the provisions of the commerce act should apply to 
and that the commission should have the same control over 
and power of action concerning any agreed classification or 
rate which it would have had independently of such agreement, 
and that any party to the agreement might withdraw from it 
on 30 days’ notice. This provision, although made in redemp- 
tion of the explicit declaration of the Republican platform, and 
carefully guarded so as to preserve the absolute control of the 
commission, was attacked on the ground that it was an attempt 
to legalize pooling agreements, and on that ground it was de- 
feated in Congress. 

Second. The President in his message to Congress pointed out 
that one of the most potent means of exercising control by one 
competing line over another had been the ownership of stock 
of one railroad company by another owning a competing line; 
that this condition had grown up under express legislative 
power conferred by the laws of many States, and that to sud- 
denly attempt to reverse that policy, so far as it affected the 
ownership of stocks theretofore acquired, would be to inflict a 
grievous injury not only upon the corporations affected but 
upon a large body of the investment-holding public. He, how- 
ever, recommended that the commerce law be so amended as to 
provide that from and after the date of its passage no railroad 
company subject to the interstate-commerce act should, directly 
or indirectly, acquire any interest of any kind in the capital 
stock or purchase or lease any railroad of any other corpora- 
tion which competes with it respecting the business to which the 
interstate-commerce act applies; that especially for the pro- 
tection of the minority stockholders, in securing to them the 
best market for their stock— 


Such prohibition be coupled with a provision that it shall not operate 
to prevent any corporation which, at the date of the passage of such 
act, shall own not less than one-half of the entire ued and out- 
standing capital stock of any other railroad 9 from acquiring 
all or the remainder of such stock, nor to prohibit any railroad com- 
pany which at the date of the enactment of the law is operating a 
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rallroad of any other corporation under lease executed for a term of 
not less than 25 years from acquiring the reversionary ownership of 
the demised railroad: but that such provisions shall not operate to 
authorize or validate the acquisition, through stock ate ad or other- 
wise, of a competing line or interest therein in violation of the anti- 
trust or any other law. 

The provision of the bill framed to carry out this recom- 
mendation was assailed by the opponents of the administration 
with peculiar virulence, and it was freely charged—and has 
been until this day—that this provision was introduced for the 
purpose of validating illegal acquisitions previously made by 
railroads. As a matter of fact, the slightest reflection should 
hare satisfied any person possessing any knowledge of the sub- 
ject that this was impossible; that the legislation proposed was 
preventive in its nature, prohibiting the future acquisition of 
stocks in given cases, and that excepting from such prohibition 
certain cases arising out of conditions which had grown up in 
the past, when there was no restrictive legislation applicable, 
was a very different thing from authorizing or legalizing some- 
thing which otherwise would have been unlawful. Thus the 
provision that where one railroad corporation at the passage of 
the act already owned a majority of the capital stock of another 
railroad the act should not operate to prevent it from buying 
the remainder of the stock was clearly in the interest of the 
minority stockholders, who, if they were deprived of the possi- 
bility of selling to the majority holder, would lose the most 
natural and best market for their stock. On the other hand, 
giving to a company which already owned a majority of the 
stock, by which it could completely control the corporation, the 
right to buy the minority stock would add practically nothing 
to the power already possessed by it over that corporation. It 
is interesting to note at this point that a practical recognition 
of the soundness of this principle was furnished very recently 
by the public service commission in New York in passing upon 
an application by the New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road Co. for leave to purchase a majority of the capital stock 
of the New York, Ontario & Western Railroad Co. The com- 
mission refused permission, among other reasons because it 
would not be fair to allow the New York Central to acquire a 
majority of the Ontario & Western stock without making pro- 
vision for the acquisition of the remaining minority, and that 
as the financial situation of the Central was not such that it 
could properly assume the burden of purchasing the entire 
amount, leave to purchase the majority should be denied. 

Third. But the section of the bill which presented the great- 
est difficulty was that which undertook to establish such na- 
tional legislation and supervision as should prevent the future 
overissue of stocks and bonds by railroads engaged in inter- 
state commerce. The solution of the problem was complicated 
with the same difficulties as attended the effort to prevent the 
single control of the competing lines, namely, that the National 
Congress could only legislate restrictively with respect to the 
acts of corporations created by the States. The United States 
enn say not what they, such corporations, may do, but what they 
shall not do, in the issue and sale of stocks and securities which 
the laws of the States of their creation authorize them to issue. 
Probably no other feature of the bill excited so much interest and 
apprehension in the business world as this, and instances were 
constantly brought to the attention of the President and the 
Attorney General while the bill was in course of preparation, 
as well as afterwards, when it was pending in Congress, con- 
cerning the effect of these provisions, suggestions which led to 
successive modifications and amendments, so that in the effort 
to avoid unjust and unconstitutional interference with substan- 
tial existing contract rights, resulting in great financial em- 
barrassment and loss, not simply to the railroad companies but 
to a great army of investors, the provisions of the bill in this 
regard unayoidably became complicated and difficult of compre- 
hension by those not familiar with the financial conditions 
which gave rise to them and the contracted relations to which 
they applied. Thus their effect was easily misrepresented by 
the opponents of the bill, and finally the section was dropped 
out, and in its stead was inserted one authorizing the President 
to appoint a commission to investigate and report upon this sub- 
ject. It may be said in passing that this commission, composed 
of President Hadley, of Yale University, and four other emi- 
nent gentlemen, after months of study, made a report, dated 
November 1, 1911, in which they reached the conclusion that 
any attempt by Congress to adopt the policy of Federal regula- 
tion to the exclusion of State regulation of the issue of railroad 
securities would be premature; that to superimpose Federal 
regulation upon State regulation would add to conflicts and 
complexities which, in the public interest, should be diminished 
rather than increased; and that for the present an earnest 
effort should be made on the part of State authorities to har- 
monize existing requirements, both of law and procedure, while 
future careful consideration should be given by Congress to the 


preparation of a permissive Federal incorporation act for rail- 
roads engaged in interstate commerce. 

The administration had made an earnest effort to cause to be 
carried out the recommendation of the party platform that the 
future issue of stocks and bonds by interstate carriers should be 
regulated by Congress. It was and has since been assailed be- 
cause of this effort, which was falsely represented as an effort 
to serye “ the interests“ by legalizing unlawful issues of stocks 
and bonds. Misrepresentation was easy, because the subject 
was difficult of comprehension. The legislation failed, partly 
because of the inherent difficulty and complexity of the snb- 
ject and partly because of the factional opposition to the admin- 
istration in Congress. 

Fourth. One other point in the railroad bill was also made 
the subject of much misunderstanding and misrepresentation. 
In connection with the clause prohibiting the acquisition by one 
railroad company of the stock or bonds of a competing rail- 
road, a provision was incorporated authorizing the filing in the 
Commerce Court of a bill to enjoin any proposed acquisition, 
to be followed by an investigation and an adjudication in that 
court as to whether or not such acquisition would violate the 
statute. By this method it was proposed that the question of 
the legality of any particular purchase should be adjudged, in 
advance of the actual acquisition, in a proceeding in which the 
burden of proof should be upon the proposed purchaser com- 
pany to establish to the satisfaction of the court that the com- 
pany whose securities it wished to acquire was not a substan- 
tial competitor with it in interstate commerce. This would 
not only have given the Government potent preventive ma- 
chinery, but at the same time would have afforded great se- 
curity to investors in settling questions of legality in the issue 
of stocks and bonds before rather than after purchase. It was 
in line with the principles of equity jurisprudence, which seek 
to prevent illegal acts before they are done. It was in the di- 
rection of intelligent and effective supervision and control of 
railroads and in harmony with another provision in the bill 
which authorized the Interstate Commerce Commission to stay 
the effectiveness of proposed increased rate until its justice and 
reasonableness should be investigated and determined. But it 
was represented by the enemies of the bill as intended to fur- 
nish a method of granting security to railroads in the acquisi- 
tion of purchases of doubtful legality and was finally defeated, 

With the exceptions above noted the bill, as it was ultimately 
passed, carried out, in the main, the recommendations which 
had been made in the President's message. The first six sec- 
tions provided for the establishment and jurisdiction of a Com- 
merce Court substantially in the language of the bill as intro- 
duced; it transferred litigation over the orders of the Com- 
merce Commission to the Department of Justice, although this 
provision was impaired by amendments creating a confused 
responsibility for the conduct of such litigation by authorizing 
intervention in such proceedings of the commission by its own 
attorneys as well as of shippers and other third parties. Other 
provisions in the bill, substantially as the President had recom- 
mended them, were those which authorized shippers themselyes 
to direct the routing of their shipments; required carriers un- 
der penalty, on written request, to quote in writing the legal 
rate of a proposed shipment; empowered the commission on its 
own motion, without any complaint, to investigate the reason- 
ableness of any rate classification or practice, to prescribe 
maximum rates, and determine just, fair, and reasonable prac- 
tices, and to stay the effectiveness of a proposed increase in 
rates for six months, with a further possible extension of four 
months—a longer time than the administration bill had pro- 
vided. The act further authorized, as the President had recom- 
mended, the commission to establish through routes and joint 
through rates, whether any other through routes were already. 
established between the same termini or not. At the sugges- 
tion of the Department of Justice, made at the instance of the 
district attorney in New York, it included a clause making it 
an offense punishable by fine and imprisonment to make a false 
billing, false classification, false weight, or by any other device 
or means to assist in the transportation of property at less 
than the regular rates then established and in force on the line 
of transportation. > 

The faction opposing the administration, particularly cer- 
tain of the insurgent Republican Senators, at the time the bill 
was passed, with cheerful disregard of the truth, proclaimed 
that they were entitled to the only good things in the bill, 
which as introduced by the administration was “wholly bad,” 
which charge has been glibly repeated by Col. Roosevelt. 
Enough has been said to demonstrate the utter falsity of this 
characterization. As a matter of fact the efforts of the insur- 
gent faction resulted in the distinct impairment of the bill, by. 
striking from it the provision legalizing agreements between 
railroads to fix rates subject to the control of the commission; 
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and the insertion of provisions continuing the system of di- 
vided responsibility for litigation arising out of the orders 
of the commission. A provision in the administration bill com- 
pelling railroad companies to establish through routes, classifi- 
cations, and rates with connecting electric railway companies 
doing a general railroad business, was also lost during its 
passage through Congress, through the opposition of the steam 
railroads. The faction opposing the administration is also en- 
titled to the responsibility for the provisions authorizing ap- 
peals to the Supreme Court from interlocutory orders of the 
Court of Commerce, thus tending to lengthen instead of shorten 
the process of litigation; and they and the Democrats may 
fairly apportion between themselves the responsibility for the 
insertion in the act as passed of a cumbersome provision that 
no injunction order suspending or restraining the action of an 
officer of a State in the enforcement of a State statute, based 
on the unconstitutionality of that statute, should be granted 
unless after hearing before three judges, one of whom should 
be a circuit judge, a majority of whom should agree in granting 
such injunction, thus presenting the absurdity of requiring 
three judges to sit on the hearing of an interlocutory applica- 
tion for a temporary injunction, but leaving it to a single district 
judge to hear the cause and render a final decree decisive of 
the issues and permanently enjoining what only three judges 
could temporarily stay. 

But some excellent provisions were inserted in the bill during 
its passage through Congress. Representative MANN of Illinois 
is especially entitled to the credit of bringing telephone and 
telegraph companies within the provision regarding rates, for 
the modification of the long and short haul clause, and for sev- 
eral other intelligent amendments. Of course, the discussion 
in the committees resulted in a large number of minor sugges- 
tions, some of which, embodied in the bill, were improvements 
of its provisions. 

The establishment of the Commerce Court has resulted in 
the concentration into one court of all original jurisdiction to 
review orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and has 
expedited the period of litigation over such orders from an 
average of two years to an average of six months; all of which 
has not, however, prevented the Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Democratic Senators, with the aid of so- 
called Progressives, from recent'y passing—as a rider to an 
appropriation bill—legislation designed to destroy the court and 
revert to the old system of having litigation scattered through 
eighty-odd different district courts, with the resulting conflict 
of decision and delay beneficial only to the railroads, and, of 
course, detrimental to the interests of shippers. 

While this legislation was pending in May, 1910, and when 
it was as certain as any future human act could be that it 
would be enacted, and that there would be included in it pro- 
visions authorizing the commission to stay the taking effect 
of an increased rate until after its reasonableness and justice 
should have been investigated and determined upon, informa- 
tion was laid before the Department of Justice to the effect 
that the railroads in what is known as western classification 
territory—that is, broadly speaking, those radiating from Chi- 
cago westward and northwestward to the Rocky Mountains— 
had agreed upon very comprehensive increases in the most im- 
portant commodity rates, and had filed a tariff of such increases 
with the commission, but had succeeded in keeping shippers 
and the public in ignorance of such action until within a few 
days of the date when it would have become effective. This 
discovery led to great excitement on the part of the shipping 
public throughout that territory, and the Department of Justice. 
as well as Senators and Members of Congress, were literally 
deluged with letters and telegrams of protest calling for action 
to protect the public against the proposed increases. Investi- 
gation satisfied the department that these increases were the 
result of special conferences and agreements between the prin- 
cipal officials of the trunk lines involved, made under such 
circumstances as to amount to an unusual and distinct agree- 
ment in restraint of interstate commerce, in violation of the 
Sherman law. A petition was thereupon prepared by the At- 
torney Géneral setting forth the case and praying for an 
injunction against the carrying out of the agreement, which, 
with the approval of the President, was presented to a United 
States judge in Missouri, who granted a temporary injunction 
restraining the putting of the increases into effect. 

Following this injunction the presidents of the various trunk 
lines songht an interview with the President, at which they 
agreed to withdraw all proposed increases of rates until after 
the new law was passed, when such increases were to be sub- 
mitted to the commission. After the act became law, this was 
done, and the commission, after thorough investigation, unan- 
imously adjudged that the increases so enjoined were unrea- 
sonable and unjustifiable and should not be permitted. The 
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Government's suit, having thus accomplished its purpose, was 
then dropped. 

The administration, and particularly the Attorney General, 
was most bitterly assailed by the railroads and financial inter- 
ests because of this injunction. The insurgent faction had at- 
tacked the administration on the ground that the proposed 
legislation was unduly favorable to the railroads, and the 
railroad companies and financial interests now bitterly at- 
tacked the administration for its radical action in securing this 
injunction; but the cry of the former was the loudest, and the 
vague accusation that the President was the creature of the 
interests has been received in so many quarters that at times 
it has seemed as if all sense of humor must have deserted a 
considerable part of the American people, for otherwise the 
absurdity of such an accusation of a President with such n 
record would have been apparent to even the wayfarer. 

I shall not undertake, for your patience would be exhausted, 
to recount all of the principal accomplishments of the adminis- 
tration of President Taft He has promoted and secured the 
passage of a large amount of legislation for the benefit of the 
laboring classes. He has procured the passage of amendments 
to the interstate commerce laws extending and making more 
effective laws for the protection of life and limb of railroad 
employees. He has brought about the establishment of a rail- 
road locomotive-boiler inspection law and an act establishing 
a bureau of child labor. He has recommended and urged the 
passage of a bill now before Congress, reported by a commis- 
sion which gave much study to the subject, of which Senator 
SUTHERLAND, of Utah, was chairman, establishing the most 
carefully devised plan for the compensation of employees of 
the interstate railways injured and the families of those killed: 
while in such employment which has yet been formulated in 
this country. His veto of the act approving the constitution 
of Arizona as first presented to Congress was based upon his 
unwillingness, as a part of the constitutional lawmaking 
power, to approve of a constitution on which a Territory 
Sought admission into the Federal Union of States which 
struck at the independence of the judiciary by subjecting 
judges to removal from office by popular vote during the period 
for which they were elected. The policy of the Republican 
Party, as the platform declared, includes “always the earnest 
support and defense of every wholesome safeguard which has 
made more secure the guaranties of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty.” Believing that an independent judiciary is the most 
essential- security of such guaranties, the President stamped 
with his disapproval the effort to give national approval to a 
State constitution which struck down that safeguard. 

In his speech of acceptance of August 1, the President has 
reviewed the marvelous record of the work of his administra- 
tion, a record of accomplishment of good government and 
sound, sane progress which, I verily believe, is unequaled in the 
history of this Nation. I shall not attempt to repeat that 
summary. But no review of his administration would be com- 
plete which omitted a reference to his enforcement of the laws. 

If it could be said with truth in the Republican platform 
of 1908— 

The great accomplishments of President Roosevelt have been, first 
and foremost, a brave and impartial enforcement of the law, the prose- 
cution of illegal trusts and monopolies, the exposure and punishment 
of evidence in the public service, * + + 
with how much more truth may the same be said of President 
Taft! He has enforced the laws, civil and criminal, without 
discrimination and without fear. The indictments of the mem- 
bers of the so-called wire pools for violation of the antitrust 
law embraced some 80 men, most of whom were prominent In 
business life—some of them personal friends of the President— 


-and they threw themselves upon the mercy of the court and 


were subjected to and paid substantial fines. The indictments, 
yet to be tried, of 60 or 70 persons for complicity in the carriage 
of dynamite on railread trains between different States, in vio- 
lation of the Federal statutes, and under conditions which ex- 
posed the lives of thousands of innocent men, women, and chil- 
dren to extinction, embrace a large number of prominent repre- 
sentatives of the most powerful labor organizations. 

The indictment of “Dan” Hanna and other individuals and 
corporations in northern Ohio for taking railroad rebates 
brought upon the President the bitterest hostility of powerful 
business and financial interests and resulted in giving to Mr. 
Roosevelt effectiye aid in his primary campaign in-Ohio. The 
prosecution of the great United States Steel Corporation as an 
illegal monopoly came as a surprise to the financial world, be- 
cause they, in their arrogance, had assumed that no administra- 
tion would lift hand against that powerful combination. The 


indictment of the beef packers in Chicago under this administra- 
tion was not rendered abortive as was that obtained under Mr. 
Roosevelt by the use of information obtained for the purposes 
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of confidential statistical investigation, and then diverted to 
the purposes of criminal prosecution; but, after a year of meet- 
ing and overcoming every species of technical defense known 
to the resources of the criminal lawyer, the Government brought 
these men of wealth and power face to face with a court and 
jury, in a trial on the facts and the law; and although the jury 
acquitted them of the crime, it was not for lack of a full presen- 
tation of all the facts upon which crime could be predicated, 
and the prosecution has already resulted in the dissolution of 
the National Packing Co., which was the vehicle of concerted 
action among the packers, and the distribution of some 
$60,000,000 worth of properties among competitive interests. 

Every case brought under the Sherman law left pending at 
the expiration of the last administration—and, with the excep- 
tion of the Northern Securities case, which was carried to a 
successful conclusion by Mr. Knox when he was Attorney Gen- 
eral, the most important cases which had been brought by it 
were left pending undetermined—has been carried through to con- 
clusion, and in almost every instance to successful conclusion. 

The condemnation of the Standard Oil Trust was followed 
and could only be folowed—by precisely that kind of dissolu- 
tion which Mr. Roosevelt's Attorney General had demanded. 

The Tobacco Trust was subjected to a far more drastic and 
actual segregation. The Sherman law—which was passed by a 
Republican Congress—did not provide for confiscation of prop- 
erty; but in accordance with that principle embodied in the 
Republican platform of 1908, “A wise and well-regulated indi- 
vidualism,” it vested in the Federal equity courts jurisdiction 
“to prevent and restrain violations of the act.” Finding a 
monopoly in existence, the court, with the approval of the law 
‘officers of the Government, separated the combination into parts, 
no one of which possessed a sufficient amount of business in 
which it dealt to be a menace to the community, and each of 
which embodied a substantial, well integrated business, capable 
of being carried on profitably to its owners and to the business 
world. The innocent investors in upward of one hundred mil- 
lions of bonds were protected. They were paid, one-half in 
cash and one-half in bonds of the new companies. The holders 
of $78,000,000 of preferred stock, which were outstanding in the 
hands of the investing public, were given new stocks in the 
new companies formed pursuant to the dissolution in exchange 
for the old, and the new steck gave to them voting rights which 
previously had been in the hands of the common-stock holders 
alone. Specific and comprehensive injunctions make it impos- 
sible to do in the future the things which in the past were 
found necessary to attain monopoly. 

This decree of disintegration has shown the business world 
that it is possible to comply with the law without destruction 
of legitimate property rights and without interfering with the 
honest conduct of lawful business. To judge of its effect by 
the prices bid for a few sales of stocks on the curb market in 
New York is absurd, and to declare that this dissolution has 
accomplished nothing of value to the community and has dem- 
onstrated the inefficiency of the Sherman law to meet the ques- 
tion of monopoly is simply to display gross ignorance or to will- 
fully misrepresent the facts. 

The Powder Trust has been subjected to a decree of dissolu- 
tion. The Electrical Trust, the Plumbers’ Trust, the Southern 
Grocers’ Association, the ready-print and plate-matter concerns. 
the aluminum companies, have submitted to decrees requiring 
them to dissolve agreements and desist from practices found 
to be illegal, and the Supreme Court has dealt in like manner 
with the railroad companies combined in the Terminal Asso- 
ciation in St. Louis. The Sugar Trust, the Harvester Trust, 
the Reading coal combination, the Great Lakes towing combina- 
tion, the combination of the coal-carrying roads in Ohio, the 


Bathtub Trust, the Lumber Trusts, the National Cash Register - 


Co., the Shoe Machinery Trust, the Turpentine Trust, the 
steamship pools, and a number of lesser combinations are now 
being prosecuted in the courts. Friend and foe have been treated 
alike; and it may be truthfully said, with some cynicism, as 
well as with some sadness, that the abuse which has been 
visited upon the President has been in large measure because 


he has enforced the law against friend and foe alike, without 


fear and without favor. 

The relentless investigation and prosecution of the frands 
in the customs service, leading to the recovery to the Govern- 
ment of enormous amounts of duties of which it has been de- 
prived and the conviction and imprisonment of guilty officials 
of the Government, as well as of guilty importers, present a 
chapter which would take pages to recount. 

In a word, the earnest effort of the President throughout his 
administration has been to carry out the pledges made by the 
Republican Party in its platform to enforce the law impartially 
and without discrimination, to promote legislation to conform 
to Republican traditions and Republican promises, and to main- 


tain standards of honor and efficiency in government worthy 
of the best traditions of our race. 

The term of President Taft's administration has been a 
period of unexampled prosperity. Our foreign and domestic 
‘trade has increased by leaps and bounds. The value of our 
farm products,” to quote the Secretary of Agriculture, “has 
become a meaningless row of figures.” Our exports have out- 
run in yalue our imports. They exceed them by about $550,- 
000,000 and are to-day greater than ever in our history. 

Probably no higher tribute could have been paid to any 
President than the deep, underlying confidence in his patriotism 
and integrity of purpese which was shown by the attitude of 
the people when, without any previous announcement, a year 
ago he sent 20,000 troops to the Mexican border. It does not 
require any great stretch of imagination to fancy the feelings 
with which under some other Presidency the announcement of 
such a movement would have been attended. But the American 
people knew that such action by President Taft was evidence 
of a determination to protect the lives and property of Ameri- 
can citizens and to avoid, not seek, foreign entanglements or 
war with our next-door neighbor. The difficult situation in 
Cuba, the delicate negotiation resulting successfully in the 
treaty with Japan, and the treaties of arbitration with Great 
Britain and France, negotiated by President Taft, constitute 
gems in the crown of his accomplishments. p 

The President believes fervently in the efficacy of our consti- 
tional government. He is deeply opposed to the obliteration 
of those constitutional restrictions against giving immediate 
effect to popular agitation, which are advocated by those who 
would substitute a government of men for one of laws. He 
never has been willing to sacrifice constitutional restraints 
and legal restrictions to attain even the most apparently meri- 
torious or popular object. He believes that the people have 
attained, are now securing, and will hereafter realize all those 
objects which on mature consideration a majority of them de- 
termine to be necessary to the public welfare, by working 
through our form of constitutional government. He believes 
that the destruction of the checks and balances established in 
our Constitution would open the door to government by excited 
minorities, and would destroy that security of life, liberty, 
property, and the pursuit of happiness for which our fore- 
fathers fought in securing our independence, and for which our 
fathers fought in preserving the Federal Union. These prin- 
ciples are essential Republican principles. The Republican 
Party was founded upon them and upon them has, with but 
two brief intervals, carried on the Government of the Nation 
for half a century. Buttressed by them, it has successfully met 
and solved all the great construction problems which our ex- 
panding national existence has presented during the last mo- 
mentous half century. In his support and defense of these prin- 
ciples President Taft has stood unflinchingly. No President 
can point to more substantial achievements for the public wel- 
fare during his incumbency than he; and when “the lond 
vociferations of the street become an undistinguishable” and 
distant roar, and the American citizen is alone with his pencil 
and his ballot, we, his supporters and the believers in Repub- 
lican principles, hope with confidence that there will come to 
him the conviction that no party is better deserving of his sup- 
port than the Republican Party, and that no man is better de- 
serving of his continued suffrage in the presidential office than 
William H. Taft. 


Speech of Miss Jane Addams in Seconding the Nomination 
of Theodore Roosevelt. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 


OF OREGON, 
, IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 12, 1912. 


Mr. LAFFERTY said: 

Mr. Sreaker: Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, as 
a delegate to the late Progressive national convention, detiy- 
ered a notable speech in seconding the nomination of Theodore 
Roosevelt, which, under the leave granted me, I here include 
as a part of my remarks: 

Miss Anpams’s SPEEcH. 

I rise to second the nomination, stirred by the splendid plat- 
form adopted by this convention. 

Measures of industrial amelioration, demands for social 
justice, long discussed by small groups in charity conferences 
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and economic associations, have here been considered in a great 
national convention and are at last thrust into the stern arena 
of political action. 

A great party has pledged itself to the protection of chil- 
dren, to the care of the aged, to the relief of overworked girls, 
to the safeguarding of burdened men. Committed to these 
humane undertakings, it is inevitable that such a party should 
appeal to women, should seek to draw upon the great reser- 
yoir of their moral energy so long undesired and unutilized 
in practical politices—one the corollary of the other; a pro- 
gram of human welfare, the necessity for women's participa- 

n. 
ge A NO EVILS BEYOND REDRESS. 

We ratify this platform not only because it represents our 
earnest convictions and formulates our high hopes, but be- 
cause it pulls upon our faculties and calls us to definite action. 
We find it a prophecy that democracy shall not be actually 
realized until no group of our people—eertainly not 10,000,000 
so sadly in need of reassurance—shall fail to bear the re- 
sponsibilities of self-government and that no class of evils 
shall lie beyond redress. 

The new party has become the American exponent of a 
world-wide movement toward juster social conditions, a move- 
ment which the United States. lagging behind other great 
nations, has been unaccountably siow to embody in political 
action. 

I second the nomination of Theodore Roosevelt because he 
is.one of the few men in our public life who has been responsive 
to the social appeal and who has caught the significance of the 
modern movement. Because of that, because the program will 
require a leader of invincible courage, of open mind, of demo- 
cratic sympathies, one endowed with power to interpret the 
common man and to identify himself with the common lot, I 
heartily second the nomination. 


Veto Message—The Iron and Steel Schedule. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 
HON. DAN. V. STEPHENS, 


OF NEBRASKA, 


In TR House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


~ Wednesday, August 14, 1912. 

The House having under consideration the veto message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States on the bill H. R. 18642— 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have introduced a joint resolution in Con- 
gress proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States for the purpose of taking from the President the veto 
power. This act is prompted by the flagrant violation of the 
spirit of our Government by the President of the United States 
in his recent and numerous vetoes of the acts of Congress. 
There are few instances in our history where the President of 


the United States has used this power of veto to a more drastic | 


extent than has President Taft. During this session of Con- 
gress he has vetoed numerous important tariff and supply bills 
passed by the people's Representativ.s in Congress. Even 
George Washington, who served eight years as President in the 
formative period of the Republic, when it would seem more 
occasion would have arisen for the exercise of the veto power 
than in any other period of our histery, only vetoed two acts 
of Congress. In fact, during the first 40 years of the history of 
this country the veto was interposed but eight times; twice by 
Washington, five times by Madison, and once by Monroe. 
Neither the immortal Jefferson, nor John nor John Quincy 
Adams exercised the veto power at all. 

President Taft has exceeded the record made by all of the 
Presidents for the first 40 years of our history. 

It is a remarkable example of the manifest tendency of the 
executive branch of the Government to browbeat the people’s 
branch of the Government by forcing Congress to enact legis- 
lation suitable to his wishes. Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, 
and John Quincy Adams all absolutely refused to use the veto 
power of this great office which, in their judgment, was given 
to them by the framers of the Constitution for use only in times 
of great stress, when it would be apparent to anyone that the 
acts of Congress were not in accord with the wishes of the 
people or contrary to the provisions of the Constitution. But 
now in this year of 1912 the President of the United States, 


a measure over his veto. 


who was repudiated by the people in 1910 upon the record of 
the Republican administration in forcing upon the people the 
Payne tariff bill now has the effrontery of vetoing, one after 
another, every tariff bill passed by the people's Congress for- 
mulated along the lines that the people indorsed in the cam- 
paign of 1910. In fact, the President of the United States has 


changed, by the arbitrary use of this veto, a representative Gov- 


ernment into a monarchical form of Government. In fact, 
nothing is more apparent than the truthfulness of this state- 
ment when it is understood that the President’s veto requires 
the votes of twe-thirds of the House of Representatives to pass 
The House of Representatives con- 
tains 394 Members. It will therefore require the vote of 262 
Members to pass a measure over his veto. These 262 Members 
represent 51,878,000 people, therefore the President’s veto is 
equal to the vote and influence of Representatives of more than 
half of the people in the United States represented by their 
votes in Congress. í 

It will then require two-thirds vote to pass an act over the 
veto of the President through the Senate. There are 94 Sena- 
tors, and it will therefore require 62 Senators to pass a measure 
over the President’s veto. There being two Senators from each 
State, it necessarily follows that the President’s veto is equal 
to the vote of 31 States in the United States Senate. If this- 
does not approach a one-man rule or a despotic form of Goy- 
ernment, then no such Government exists on the face of the 
earth among civilized people. 

The President of the French Republic has no veto. He can 
refer back a bill for further consideration of which he does not 
approve, but he can not veto it. The King of England has the 
right of the veto, but he has not dared to use it for 220 years. 
In fact, it had not been used for 97 years before the formation 
of our Government, and it was understood by the framers of 
the Constitution that this veto power was never used and was 


only put in the Constitution with the view of the possibility 


of a crisis arising, where Congress might act without proper 
authority from the people, and the veto would enable the Presi- 
dent to hold the matter off until the people would have a chance 
to act. Otherwise the framers of our Constitution, who were 
jealous of the rights of the people, would never have tolerated. 
for one moment this provision in the Constitution had they be- 
lieved the President would ever use it except in the time of a 
crisis. But to-day we have the example of the President of the 
United States setting up his wishes against the wishes of the 
great majority of the people of the United States, vetoing for 
the second time several important tariff bills—tariff bills which 
admittedly carry a rate sufficiently high to even protect the 
industries of this country, whereas the Constitution never con- 
templated any such a tax. 

The President of the Swiss Republic has no veto power. In 
fact, such a power is contrary to the principles of a representa- 
tive government and the rule of the people. The exercise of the 
right of a veto destroys every principle of the right of the ma- 
jority to rule. The power of the veto is despotic in effect and 
approaches an absolute despotism. When the power of the veto 
is added to the appointive power of hundreds of thousands of 
employees of the Government, the President of the United States 
becomes the most powerful personage on the face of the earth. 

The arrogance of the present oceupant of the White House in 
his assumption of knowledge not possessed by the 488 repre- 
sentatives of the people in Congress is not a marker to the 
arrogance that will be shown by the man on horseback who is 
now heading the “bull-moose” movement and seeking the Pres- 
idency of the United States. Should he ever become President 
again, with his insane ambitions and his despotic tendency, 
God himself only knows what will happen to the Republic. It 
has already drifted into a monarchical form of government, and 
if this veto power is not taken from the President it only needs 
a man like Roosevelt to trample the daylights out of the spirit 
of the Republic, which was conceived in the idea that the voice 
of the majority was the voice of the Government. The Con- 
stitution in its very first section provides that all legislative 
power herein granted shall be vested in the Congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives.” Notwithstanding this section of the Consti- 
tution, the President of the United States arbitrarily used the 
power that the framers of the Constitution never expected he 
would use to force from the hands of the legislative branch of 
Congress just such legislation that pleases his fancy, regard- 
less of the wishes of the American people. 

This joint resolution taking from the President the right to 
veto the acts of Congress should pass, and the Constitution 
should be amended, if the rights of the people are to be pro- 
tected and the Republic is ultimately to be saved from ambitious: 
men who would seek to use it for their own aggrandizement. 
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The Part Played by Fort McHenry and “ The Star-Spangled 
Banner“ in Our Second War with Great Britain. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CHAS. LINTHICUM, 


OF MARYLAND, 


In tHe HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 5, 1912, 


On the bill (S. 6354) to perpetuate and preserve Fort McHenry and 
the grounds connected therewith as a Government reservation under 
the control of the Secretary of War, and to authorize its partial use 
as a museum of historical relics. 


Mr. LINTHICUM said: 

Mr. Speaker: When Francis Scott Key, pacing the deck of a 
British vessel, peered through the mists of morning and saw in 
the distance his country’s flag proudly and defiantly waving 
from the little fort which had been the center of the British 
attack, he was inspired with patriotic feryor to write those 
Stirring lines: 

Tis the Star-S gled Banner! oh, long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

Of the millions who sing that song which has made Key's name 
immortal there are many who do not know that the crushing 
repulse of the British at Fort McHenry was a victory of the 
utmost strategic value to our Nation at a critical period in 
its history when encouragement was sorely needed. 

The battle at Baltimore, in which Fort McHenry played a 
pivotal part, was not only the most spectacular engagement of 
our War of 1812, but the spirit of Americanism, aroused and 
awakened by that battle and the song which it produced, 
stirred the patriot blood in every State of our Union. It 
furnished the most dramatic chapter of an intensely bitter war 
with Great Britain. 

Our second war with Great Britain was the culmination of 
a long series of indefensible aggressions on cur national rights 
by the British Government. Those aggressions sprung from 
the efforts of England to resist Napoleon and his continental 
system. ‘Though by the treaty with England of 1783 we were 
solemnly recognized by that Government as a sovereign and 
independent people, the British ministry, with a presumptious- 
ness and haughtiness as intolerable as it was odious, en- 
deavored to treat us with as peremptory inconsideration as 
that accorded a subject race. Again the chains of tyranny 
were fastened 'round our necks. And when the American Goy- 
ernment, after five years of repeated and respectful protest, 
and after resort to every expedient of peace suggested by 
the ingenuity of that day, was reluctantly driven to the sword 
in defense of its rights, England waged a war of pillage and 
destruction, of bitterness and vindictiveness, of arson and 
rapine, beside which the iniquities of the Goths were mild. 

The War of 1812 was virtually our second war of inde- 
pendence. The history of that struggle undeniably proves that 
the British ministry resorted to every device within its power in 
n fruitless effort to disgust the American people with the in- 
competence of their Government and to induce our Northern 
States to set up a separate union for themselves in connection 
with, or under the protection of, England. 

In the prosecution of that war the American Navy laid the 
foundation of a reputation for skill and bravery which has been 
maintained to this day. In construction, in personnel, in 
maneuvering, in feats of daring and hardihood, it outclassed and 
excelled its opponent. Although our people were successful on 
the sea. the trained British regulars, veterans of European cam- 
paigns against Napoleon, were, until the battle of North Point, 
generally successful on land. 

At a psychological moment in the progress of that war, at a 
time when our Government, crippled by a fierce and unreason- 
ing partisanship, was on the verge of utter exhaustion, the Brit- 
ish inaugurated a scheme of military conquest well designed to 
accomplish the division of our Union. All the energies of war 
were to be directed against the seat of government and the 
brunt of the conflict brought to bear on those Southern States 
which supported the party in official power. Meanwhile the 
Northern States, in which the cry for separation from the Union 


was growing constantly stronger, was to be given an example |° 


of the punishment in store for them unless they should quickly 
set up a confederation of their own and arrive at terms of 
peace with the enemy. To accomplish these objects one British 
army was to push down Lake Champlain, while another, con- 
sisting of a joint land and sea force, was to harass the Atlan- 
tic coast adjacent to Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 


New York, making incursions to inflict what damage and pillage 
and create what terror it could. Later both forces were to 
effect a junction. 

The British naval and military force entered the Chesapeake; 
almost simultaneously the descent was made on Lake Cham- 
plain. Washington was attacked, its defenders routed, the city 
entered, and all public and some private buildings wantonly 
burned or destroyed. Alexandria was laid under tribute. Madi- 
son and his Cabinet were forced to flee into the Virginia woods 
for security. This success of the British plan was a staggering 
blow to our Government, more disastrous in its moral influence 
than in its physical effect, for Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, and all other Atlantic coast towns were filled with 
apprehensions of a similar fate, against which were the alter- 
natives of secession or contributing liberally to England’s war 
chest. Such a state of affairs placed a powerful weapon in the 
hands of the Federalists of the North. It also gaye to those 
New Englanders favoring withdrawal from the Union the 
stig possible motive for prompt action—that of self-preser- 
yation. 

A government disorganized. disheartened, and discouraged, 
smarting under the severity of its punishment, tottering on the 
brink of exhaustion, was that of the United States when the 
British entered upon their expedition against Baltimore. So 
dejected were our people that successful resistance was thought 
impossible, and it was despairingly believed that the attempted 
defense of Baltimore would prove of as little avail as that 
offered at the capital. The whole land waited with bated 
breath the issue of the impending assault, fearful of what new 
calamity was yet to startle our country. 

News traveled slowly in those days, but none the less joy- 
ously. ‘Tidings of the battle at North Point were followed 
rapidly by details telling of the death of Gen. Ross, the com- 
mander of the British forces. Tales of the fierce and dramatic 
attack on Fort McHenry and the complete repulse of the 
British were soon corroborated by Key’s inspiring anthem, 
which met with instantaneous popularity. As by magic, our 
people were aroused and our Government infused with the 
vigor and vitality of an awakened national life. Other cities 
were anxious to meet the enemy and emulate the valor of the 
men of Baltimore. The victory at Fort McHenry, of which 
Key’s song $o eloquently testified, was a stimulus to the patri- 
otic impulse of the Nation which worked a wonder little short 
of miraculous in rejuvenating our national spirit. 

It was such conditions that gave to the victory at Fort 
McHenry a more than double significance. To fully appreciate 
the situation and realize the importance of the successful re- 
sistance which that little fort made against the assaults of the 
British invader, it is necessary to consider for a moment the 
causes of that war and the military operations that preceded 
and led up to that attack. 


CAUSES OF THE WAR. 


The events which culminated in June, 1812, in a declaration 
of war by the United States against Great Britain were but the 
reflection over 3,000 miles of sea of those hostile fires which 
east their lurid glare over the blood-drenched plains of conti- 
nental Europe. In that unfortunate land the curtains had been 
drawn upon the most desperate struggle ever witnessed in the 
history of humankind, and destiny seems to have decreed that 
the echoes of that struggle should reverberate even to the 
distant shores and forest wilds of America. Napoleon was 
engaged in his terrific fight for European domination. His in- 
vineible legions marched almost whither they would, hurling 
back with ferocious, lightninglike rapidity the ever-appearing 
columns of the allies. On land he was supreme, but where the 
waves of ocean dashed upon the shores of continental Europe 
there his power ceased, for “ Britannia ruled the wave.” 

To strike a vital blow at English commerce induced Napoleon 
on November 21, 1806, to promulgate his Berlin decree forbid- 
ding continental Europe to purchase or traffic in English goods, 
and which turned away or confiscated every American vessel 
voluntarily entering a British port after that date.“ 

England retaliated through her orders in council,” the first 
of which dated January 7, 1807. These denounced as subject 
to capture all ships trading at ports under Napoleon's jurisdic- 
tion, unless they should have first submitted to inspection by 
some English vessel of war and obtained a certificate as to their 
neutral character. 

O£ the practical effect of these “orders” on American com- 
merce, I cite an example widely quoted in this country at the 
time: 

Let us suppose an American ship sails from Virginia for Holland 
France, Spain, Portugal, or Germany with, say, 00 hogsheads of 
tobacco. he must go first to a British port and there ask leave to con- 


tinue the voyage, and not only ask but pay for it at the rate of 14d. 
for each pound of the tobacco and 12s. for each ton of the ship. Now, 
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as a hogshead contains 1,000 
400,000 pounds, which, taxed.a 
toa will probably be of 400 tons, which, at 12s. 


7 of tobacco the cargo will 2 
a penny and a half, will yield $11, 
the ton, will add 
This paid, and a royal license secured at a cost of $100, the 
captain may go on tos ip Amsterdam, where he may sell his tobacco 
gin. 


and take on a cargo o f the French do 
not seize him for having a British license, he must again touch at an 
English port and pay duty on the The duty is 1s. 3d. per gallon. 
If he has 600 pipes, 60,000 gallons, the tax will be $16,650. Tonnage 
and light money added to this will make the duty $18,515. Thus 
* e > every American ship that went out with tobacco and came 
back with gin would pay Great Britain $31,000 for leave to do so. 

Napoleon replied promptly, for within less than a month he 
answered the British orders in council by a promulgation from 
Milan declaring every ship visited by a British cruiser or sent 
into a British port or which paid a tax to the British Govern- 
ment thereby denationalized and converted into English property 
and that it would be regarded as contraband of war. 

Notwithstanding the Berlin decree, the British orders in 
council, the Milan decree, and the nonintercourse acts of the 
United States, hereafter referred to, American vessels still 
continued to enter French ports. But by the Bayonne decree of 
April 5, 1808, the French Emperor sequestered all American 
vessels arriving in France subsequent to the embargo, as being 
presumably British property. 

The British orders in council of April 26, 1809, established 
a blockade of the whole coast of France. 

The secret decree of Vienna of August, 1809, enforced in 
principle, sequestered every American vessel arriving within 
the Emperor's military control, in reprisal for the nonintercourse 
act of the United States which threatened French ships with 
confiscation. 


But on the way home, i 


DESTRUCTION OF AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


All legitimate commerce of the American States with Europe 
was thus annihilated. We have seen by the illustration quoted 
the ruinous tariff exacted of any vessel attempting bona fide 
compliance with the. English orders in council. Through the 
orders of the French Emperor our trade with France was 
equally demoralized, and in the files of the Federal Republican 
and Commercial Gazette, of Baltimore, of January 17, 1812—a 
rabid Federalist paper of that day—I read from its time-stained 
pages, under the caption “A free trade to France,” a commu- 
nication graphically portraying the effect of some of the French 
restrictions upon the tobacco industry of my native county of 
Anne Arundel: 


A planter of Anne Arundel County having 42 hogsheads of tobacco 
of his own crop shipped it on the 14th of April, 1810, in the ship 
Virgin, Capt. Auld. bound to the island of Sylt, consigned to a house 


in the Hamburg. The ship arrived and delivered her cargo in June and 
July following. On or about the 20th gy of April, 1811, a decree 
was issued by the Emperor of France subdjec to con- 


ti e pro’ 

fiscation unless it was carried within certain "floss men 

decree and before a given time. The consignee was therefore com- 

—_ to incur the 3 N mentioned below to carry the above 

bacco into Hamburg. pon its arrival there, the Emperor of France 

took 25 hogsheads for his share and left the planter 17 hogsheads 
burthened with all the charges and sale of 17 hogshead remaining. 


oned in the 


e 1 Ok 408 Sis 2 s d. 
Oi ea o acco weigh: 
14,430, at 134—— ---~---- 11,949 13 
2. 533 5 


6 £ s. d. 
9,416 08 0 
Deduct the 9 charges: 


Freight of the 4 hogsheads . 2,820 11 0 
Expenses at Husum 1,088 00 0 
Carriage to Altona and expenses 
i there 3 3, 613 04 0 
nsurance agains „ po — re- 
ceiving, and delivering, warehouse 
— S, — 1,405 06 0 4 


„143 08 0 
Esti ting the 25 hogsheads of tobacco taken meine 5 — ae 
ma e 0 e r o 
France at the ufa 


t 
of $5,000. Thus it ap 


t to prove to every 
son that our e with him is ruinous. Is the trade for which our 
Government are about commencing a war. 
The above can be proved by original letters and accurate sales, if 
the statement is controverted. 


The combined effect of these decrees was naturally the de- 
struction of all security to neutral commerce. The historian, 
Sparks, says: 

The two great belligerent 


in the work of destroyin 
tral State their indiscr’ 
hostility. 


wers thus mutually rivaled each other 
commerce of the only rem neu- 
te violence had left out of the circle of 


EFFORTS TO AVOID WAR. 


When contemplating the contemptuous disregard of their 
rights and the repeated indignities to which the United States 
was subjected by England and France during the Napoleonic 
wars, no American of the present day with red blood in his 
veins can conceive how our forefathers were able to so long per- 
sist in that pacific policy to which they resorted. Whether this 
attitude was influenced by the desire to avoid conflict until our 
youthful Republic should be abie to withstand the shock of war, 


or whether it was inspired by a hope for redress of these griev- 
ances through diplomatic representations of their palpable in- 
justice, we can not help but marvel at the fortitude of our 
people and Government, for no nation priging the respect of 
mankind was ever given stronger reasons, to appeal to the 
arbitrament of the sword. Although English men-of-war and 
French sequestrations were fast extinguishing our struggling 
commerce, Congress, dominated by Jefferson, tenaciously clung 
to a policy of commercia} retaliation, or “peaceful coercion,” 
the avowed intent of which was to put an end to that trade 
which still heroically survived the dangers by which it was 
beset. Assuming that England’s need of our market was im- 
perative to her industrial welfare, and to deprive her of this 
market would force her to a recognition of American rights, 
was the basis of that reasoning which produced the nonimporta- 
tion and the embargo. 


Abroad Napoleon had shut the whole Continent of Europe to English 
trade, which was henceforward limited to countries beyond the seas. 
If ever England could be coerced by peaceable means, this was the time. 


Prior to the passage of the embargo Congress was told that 
any measure of this character would fall with unabated severity 
upon the Atlantic Coast States, and it was prophetically pointed 
out that it would proye more destructive to the United States 
than any natien against whom it might be aimed. Such pro- 
tests, however, were unayailing with Congress against the 
recommendations of Jefferson. In a letter to John Mason im- 
mediately preceding the enactment of the embargo, Jefferson 
justified it as follows: 


The sum of these mutual enterprises on our national rights 
is that France and her allies, reserving for further consideration the 
prohibiting our carrying anything to the British territories, have vir- 
tually done it by restraining our bringing a return cargo from them; 
and Great Britain, after prohibiting a great proportion of our commerce 
with France and her allies, is now believed to have prohibited the 
whole. The whole world is thus laid under interdict by these two 
nations, and our vessels, their cargoes, and crews are to be taken b. 
the one or the other for whatever place they may be destined out ot 


our own limits. If, therefore, on leaving our harbors we are certainly 
to lose them, is it not better, as to vessels, cargoes, and seamen, to 
keep them at home? 


Despite the absolute lack of faith in its efficacy as a measure 
of retaliation against those nations which had repeatedly, fla- 
grantly, and insolently wronged us, the embargo act was adopted 
by Congress as the only alternative of war. To Levi Lincoln, 
Jefferson wrote: 


The alternative was between that and war, and, in fact, it is the 
last card we have to play short of war. 


EFFECT OF THE EMBARGO. 


Henry Adams in his splendid “ History of the United States,” 
in treating of Jefferson’s administration, thus narrates the effect 
of the embargo: e. 


In New land, where the struggle of existence was keenest, the 
em s like a thunderbolt, and society for a moment thought 
itself at an end. Forei commerce and shipping were the life of the 
people—the ocean, as Pickering said, was their farm. The outcry of 
suffering interests became every day more violent as the public learned 
that this ysis was not a matter of weeks, but of months or years. 
New Englanders as a class were a law-abiding people, but from the 
earliest moments of their history they had E y By t tbeir 
obedience to the law by the violence with which they abused and the 
ingenuity with which they evaded it. Against the embargo and Jeffer- 
son they concentrated the clamor and passion of their keen and earnest 
nature. , 

Immense losses, sweeping away their savings and spreading bank- 
ruptcy through every village, gave ample cause for their complaints, 
Yet in truth, New E d was better able to defy the embargo than 
she was willing to suppese. She lost nothing except profits which the 
1 had in any case confiscated ; her timber would not harm for 
keeping, and her fish were safe in the ocean. The embargo gave her 
almost a monopoly of the American market for domestic manufactures ; 
no part of the country was so well situated or so well equipped for 
smuggling. Above all, she could easily economize. The New Eng- 
lander knew better than any other American how to cut down his ex- 

nses to the uttermost point of parsimony, and even when he 
bankrupt he had but to anew. His energy, shrewdness, and edu- 
cation were a capital which the embargo could not destroy but rather 
om, to improve. 

e growers of wheat and live stock in the Middle States were more 
hardly treated. eir wheat, reduced in value from $2 to 75 cents 
a bushel, became practically unsalable. Debarred a market for their 
po at a moment when every article of common use tended to rise 

cost, they were reduced to the 8 of living on the produce of 
their farms, but the task was not then so difficult as in later times, and 
the cities still furnish markets not to be despised. The manu- 
ulus of the new 


before or s a bly for that reason the embargo was not so un- 
8 in Pennsylvania as w and Jefferson had nothing to 
ear from politi revolution in this calm and plodding community. 


The true burden of th 


up, the social scale of living 
ptey could not clear a large 
new encumbrances In a country whee 
land and negroes were the only forms of pro on which money 
could be raised. Stay laws were tried, but served only to prolong the 
agony. With dity Virginia succumbed to ruin while 
continuing that was draining her strength. No 


astonishing i 


—— 


568 
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episode in American history was more touching than the erous de- 
yotion with which Virginia clung to the embargo and drained the poison 
which her own President held cbstinately to her lips. The cotton and 
rice States had less to lose, and could more easily bear bankruptcy; 
ruin was to them—except in Charleston—a word of little meaning; but 
the old society of Virginia could never be restored. Amid the harsh 
warnings of John Randolph it saw its agonies approach, and its last 
representative, heir to all its honors and dignities, President Jefferson 
himself woke from bis long dream of power only to find his own for- 
tunes buried in the ruin he had made. 
The Federal newspapers in which the law was published— 


Says Me Master 


appeared with inverted column rules. There were long obituary 
notices on liberty, on the Constitution, on the Union. The people of 
Bath, in Maine, assembled in town meeting and took the first steps 
toward civil war. * * * The men of Newburyport voted * * * 
that the whole system was unequal, oppressive, unconstitutional, and 
unjust. * * From Augusta, from Belfast, from Castine, from 
Alfred, from Bath, from Portland, from Wells, from Hallowell, from 
Beverly and Salem, Newburyport and Gloucester, from Boston and 
Cambridge, Fare Brewster, Sanford, Northampton, North Yarmouth, 
Amesbury, Oxford, New Bedford, Provincetown, Plymouth, from Mar- 
blehead, Duxbury, Somerset, Taunton, Lynn, Bolton, and Sterling 
resolutions came pouring in +, ach deprecated a dissolution 
of the Union, but none expressed horror at the idea; * . The 
men of Alfred told * =% > that despotism had broken the bonds 
that once bound the Colonies to Great Britain, and that what a like 
course of conduct might do in the United States God only knew. Had- 
ley expressed the belief that a rseverance in that deadly hostility 
to commerce which arose from jealousy of New England would soon 
break up the Union—nay, that self-preservation would soon force a 
separation of the States. * 80 hateful! was the law that, 
rather than execute it, the collector and the deputy collector of the 
port of Boston resigned. 

In the large shipping towns business of every kind fell off, and soon 
utterly ceased. he rope walks were deserted, the sailmakers were 
idle, the shipwrights and the draymen had scarcely anything to do. 
Pitch and tar, hemp and flour, bacon, salt fish, and flax: became 
drugs upon the shippers’ hands. But the greatest sufferers of all 
were the sailors. In ton 100 of them, bearing a flag, went in pro- 
cession to the Government house demanding work or bread. * * * 
In New York the common council thought for a time of employing the 
rallors to grade the streets, cut down hills, and fill up swamps and 
deep lots. In Philadelphia a band of seamen with a flag paraded the 
streets, and finally were put to work “making canvas, rope, coarse 
mats, oakum, gaskets, and points." 

BRITISH IMPRESSMENTS. 


A condition of affairs so deplorable as to foree a nation in 
its extremity to pen up its commerce was indeed bad enough; 
but, unfortunately, that was not all. One of the most prolific 
sources of irritation of our relations with England was the 
denial by the British Government of the right of her citizens 
to transfer, without her consent, their allegiance to any other 
Government. 

Asserting the principle, once a subject always a subject, she claimed 
the services of every British sailor Wherever and whenever found. 
Nothing could release him. If he produced naturalization pers from 
the country under whose flag he sailed, he was told that England did 
not admit the right of expatriation. If he claimed to have volun- 
tarlly eglisted in the service of a neutral, and to be under contract for 
the voyage, he was told that such agreements must give way at the 
call of his King. Every British’ officer, therefore, who came over the 
side of an American merchantman to search for an enemy's goods 
mustered the crew and searched for British subjects. At first an 
honest attempt seems to have been made to distinguish between the 
men of the two countries * * * 


but as the exigencies of a protracted war made more pressing 
the need for men to man England’s vessels of war— 


impressment w more and more rigorous, till at last the officer who 
searched an American ship laughed at protections and naturalization 
papere differences of- language and differences of race, and took off 
with him such men as pleased his fancy, and cared not a rush where 
they were born. 


Such a policy naturally resulted in inflaming public senti- 
ment in the United States until American hatred of the British 
Government became intense. 

INDIGNITIES OF BRITISH COMMANDERS. 


As illustrative of the extent to which British naval com- 
manders went in conducting these impressments and their de- 
fiance of the laws of our country, I cite a few examples: 

One evening in April, when the coasting sloop Richard, from 
Brandywine, was approaching New York, and when scarcely 2 miles 
from the Sandy Hook Light and not a quarter of a mile from the beach, 
two shots came screaming toward her. œ The Richard was 
quickly rounded, but just at that moment a third ball * * + car- 
ried off the head of John Pierce, the helmsman. The shots came from 
the Leander, a British warship, that had long lain in the offing, stop- 
ping coasters, searching merchantmen, seizing ships, and impressing 
citizens of the United States But the Richard made her 
escape, and toward 1 reached New York. * The body 
of the murdered man was taken from the ship, and * * œ thou- 
sands viewed it, and of these scarce one but went away cursin 
England. * + * Meanwhile the common council met, denounce 
the murder and the daring aggression on national right, voted a public 
funeral, and asked the captains of ships in the harbor to lower their 
flags to half mast and the sextons of the churches to toll the bells. 
* On the day of the funeral the body, surrounded by the 
clergy, the captains and crews of all the ships in the harbor. the mayor, 
the common council, and the citizens, was borne along Wall Street, 
Pearl Street, Whitehall Street, to Broadway, and deposited in the 
graveyard of St. Paul’s Church. Outside of New York the feeling 
produced by the murder of Pierce was not so intense, although the 
whole coun was deeply stirred. 


Jefferson put forth a proclamation calling for the arrest of 
Whitby and commanding the Leander, the Cambrian, and the 


Driver to leave the ports of the United States, and forbidding 
the offending officers, Henry Whitby, John Nairne, and Slingsby 
Simpson, ever again to enter the waters under the jurisdiction 
of this Government. 

About a year later the Nation was convulsed with indigna- 
tion by the affair of the Chesapeake and the Leopard. The 
former, a frigate of the American navy, while bound for the 
Mediterranean to join the American squadron in those waters, 
had hardly passed out the capes of the Chesapeake when she 
was ordered by the Leopard, of the British Navy, to stop and 
be searched for deserting seamen. Upon refusing to comply 
the Chesapeake was riddled with shot until she had struck her 
flag. This almost produced war at the time between the two 
countries, and would have certainly done so had Congress been 
in session while the excitement was at its height. A cry arose 
on all sides demanding instant reparation from Great Britain, 
and the justice of this clamor was accentuated when it became 
known that never heretofore had Great Britain claimed the 
right to search a Nation’s vessels of war for deserting seamen. 

The utter disregard which British officers entertained for the 
United States was soon strikingly manifested. Although by 
President Jefferson’s proclamation of July 2, 1807, our ports 
were declared shut to the armed ships of England and our 
citizens told that they should not “supply them with food or 
water or hold any communication with their officers or crews.” 
British frigates came and went as it pleased them.” Con- 
tempt for Jefferson’s proclamation was emphasized when two 
English vessels of war entered the harbor of New Yerk, and 
upon being refused a pilot by a pilot boat sent an armed boat 
in pursuit.” Not content with this, they fired on an American 
“gunboat that was sailing about, brought it to, and ordered 
a midshipman to come on board,” who did so. The collector 
1 port sent a revenue cutter to bid them depart. The 
eutter è 


was ordered off, and when she did not £0, was boarded and searched. 

For three years en vessels kept our seacoast. in a state of, 
blockade. Some crui along the coast from Eastport to Cape Ann. 
Some lay off the Long Isl shore. Some searched vessels and im- 
pr men within a league of Sandy Hook. One drom passed 
within the capes of Chesapeake Bay and anchored in pton Roads. 
Such indeed was the impudence of the English commanders that the 
Driver, which in the proclamation of the year before had been com- 
manded never again to enter any port or harbor of the United States, 
sailed boldly into Rebellion Roads and dropped anchor off Fort Johnson. 
The commandant of the fort was dumfounded. He could hardly trust 
bjs eyes, and, not knowing what to do, sent to ask the governor how 

e intruder should be driven out. * A correspondence which 
was long remembered opened with Capt. William Love of the Driver. 
He was reminded of the proclamation; he was asked to leave port 
within 24 hours. * The reply of the captain was long and 
insolent. He declared that Mr. Jefferson’s proclamation would have 
disgraced the sanguinary of Robespierre or the most miserable 
and petty State of Barbary; intimated that he would sail when ready ; 
asserted his readiness to h any insult offered to his master’s 
flag; and threatened that if water was not furnished him he would 
take it by force. Nor was he worse than his word. A plentiful sup- 
ply of water was secured, and the Driver, to the shame of our Gov- 
ernment, sailed unmolested away. A 

Worse yet was the behavior of Lieut. John Flintoph, of His Maj- 
esty’s armed schooner Pogge. sanyon the evening of a June day he 
entered the bay of Passamaquoddy, boarded and searched the shipping, 
fired on thè town of Passamaquoddy, and sent a shot rolling between 
children at play. A month later he was again in port. This time he 
fired on a revenue boat, searched half a dozen American vessels, im- 
pressed some American sailors, and with round shot cut to pieces the 
sails and rigging of a schooner. 


Is it any wonder that, in view of repeated indignities of simi- 

lar character, the American people became furious? 
ON THE FRONTIER. 

Nor was this all. Commanders of British military posts in 
the interior of the country exhibited the same contempt for our 
Government as that so openly displayed by English naval offi- 
cers, and charges were repeatedly made by the pioneers that 
Indian attacks ou outlying settlements, accompanied by all the 
inhuman atrocities incident to such excursions, frequently had 
their inspiration and received sympathetic assistance from forts 
from which hung the flag of St. George. The savages were Jed 
to understand that the authority of “ the great English father” 
was not extinguished, but only lay dormant, and that he would 
soon return to assert the same, to punish those who offended 
him, and to reward with his love and bountiful preseuts those 
of his red children who had followed his good advice. Secretly 
urged to take up the hatchet against the frontier settlers who 
sometimes trespassed on the Indian huntings grounds, inflamed 
by exaggerated recitations of wrongs to which they had been 
subjected, taught to regard all Americans with suspicion and 
their Government with ridicule. it is not to be wondered that 
the untutored red man indulged his primeval passions and that 
the rude log cabin in some isolated forest clearing was often 
the scene of blood-curdling tragedies of demoniacal conception. 

The settlers soon learned the inspiration of their troubles, 
and their complaints were carried to the authorities at Wash- 
ington; and if any doubted the accuracy of these accusations, 
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such doubts were soon dispelled by the eagerness with which, 
at the eventual outbreak of hostilities, the savage hordes of the 
forest were openly employed in conjunction with British soldiers 
and Canadian militiamen in barbaric forays on our border 
settlements. 

EFFORTS OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. 

The story of American diplomatic negotiations preceding the 
War of 1812 constitutes a most interesting chapter of our na- 
tional history. y 

It should be remembered that up to 1812 the Government of 
the United States was a trembling and doubtful experiment. 
Already the people of the United States had once changed their 
fundamental Constitution, and in the eyes of many European 
statesmen our Government was a venture foredoomed to de- 
struction, the belief being widely entertained that our domestic 
partisanship would culminate in a spasm of fratricidal strife 
resulting in a monarchy maintained through alliance with some 
European power, or that we should return to the political es- 
pionage of Great Britain. Apparently confirming these sus- 
picions of its instability was the confessed inability of our 
Government to insure respect for its rights during a period 
of the world's history when such consideration could be com- 
manded only by the proper exhibition of strength. 

Even during the enlightened present difficult are the negoti- 
ations of the diplomat not backed by the moral suasion of an 
effective army and navy—the unfortunate situation of the 
American diplomatist of that day. And it may be readily 
supposed conditions were far worse a century ago, when human 
nature had not ascended that moral height which it has since 
attained. Then, too, the European crisis had discovered the 
most able diplomatic talent of the old continent, and furnished 
a wealth of practical experience in which to school and develop 
it, Talleyrand, Champagny, and Decrés; Canning, Perceyal, and 
Lord Wellesley were not of the class of ministerial agents who 
scoffed at the maxim “ might makes right,“ nor did the charac- 
ter of the principals they served render their demeanor the 
more gracious and conciliatory. 

In 1803 James Monroe, afterwards fifth President of the 
United States and author of the well-known doctrine which 
bears his name, was appointed to represent the United States 
‘at the British court. In 1806 and 1807 Monroe and William 
Pinkney, an illustrious son of Maryland, were joint ministers 
to Great Britain; and upon the return of Monroe, Pinkney re- 
mained as minister plenipotentiary from 1807 to 1811. > 

That Pinkney’s designation to St. James strenghtened our 
Government at that court is evident, for Lord Holland, in his 
memoirs of the Whig Party, in comparing him with Monroe, 
pronounces that Pinkney “had more of the forms and readi- 
ness of business and greater knowledge and cultivation of 
mind.” 

WILLIAM PINKNEY. 


Of the parentage and early life of Pinkney, Esmeralda Boyle, 
in her Sketches of Distinguished Marylanders, tells as follows: 


William Pinkney was born at Aone on the Severn River, in 
the State of Maryland, the 17th day of March, 1764. His father was an 
Englishman named Jonathan Pinkney. He was of Norman descent, 
his ancestors having gone to England with William the Conqueror. 
His mother was a woman of strong intellectual powers and great 
tenderness of heart. ‘To her he owed the first part of his education. 
Jonathan Pinkney was a Royalist, espousing that cause with great 
warmth during the struggle for inde lence. The boy, however, 
chose to be a patriot of a more decided order. Sparks, in his bio- 
graphical sketch of Pinkney, says that “one of the freaks of his 
patriotism was to escape from the vigilance of his parents and mount 
night guard with the soldiers in the fort at soe 25 is.” 
fa g imbibed in these early years a hatred of oppression and op- 
ressors, it inspired at a later period some of his noblest efforts. 
wing to the poverty forced upon him by the confiscation of his 
father’s property, his classical education was rather limited. His 
i who was the 3 of the King William 
he embryo statesman, at that 


visitors chosen for that 

ride and poverty, he 
labor. It Is said that he entered 
an apothecary store in the es of Baltimore, and while there began 
the study of medicine under Dr. Dorsey. From this rather obscure 

sition he was drawn by the learned Samuel Chase, under whose 
direction 5 encouragement Pinkney began the study of the law at 

e age o $ 

He appeared as a practitioner before the bar in the year 1786. 
Leaving Annapolis, be went to Harford County, on the Susquehanna 
River, where his first professional efforts saw the light. From this 
district he was sent as a delegate to the State convention which rati- 
fied the Constitution of the United States of America in 1788. In 
October of the same year he was chosen and sent as a member of the 
honse of delegates. 

The eloquent utterances-of this wonderful son of genius is counted 
among the proudest memorials of historical Maryland. His nephew, 
the Rey. William Pinkney, thus writes of his gifted kinsman: * With 
a voice of uncommon melody and power, an elocution beautifully 
accurate, and action gracefol and impressive, he held the listening 
crowds spon his tongue in rapt astonishment and wonder. The 
pranon still alive in Maryland, which echoes the widespread rumor 
05 is fame.” 
as 1790 he was elected Member of Congress, but he declined the 
office. 


livelihood b, 


In 1792 he was elected a member of the executive council of Mary- 
land, which position he held for about three years. He was for a time 
president of that body. He was epee by President Washington 
as commissioner from the United States to England in 1796. lie re- 
mained in that country engaged in important Government affairs until 
1804. While in London, and not engaged in official or social duties, 
he occupied the time in study. Under the direction of a tutor he 
pursued the study of the Latin language, and cultivated in other 
‘ways the talents so generously bestowed upon him. While in Europe 
he enjoyed the society and friendship of many of the most eminent 
statesmen of that period; amongst his appreciative friends Mr. Pitt 
was the most prominent. 


PINKNEY AT ST. JAMES. 

Pinkney, at the British court, presented a heroic figure. Of 
all American ministers sent to England he was probably the 
best equipped of any to cope with the problems presented. He 
brought to his labors a profound knowledge of the law and keen- 
ness of penetration, and was powerful and eloquent” in argu- 
ment. Chief Justice Marshall said that he “never knew his 
equal as a reasoner,” so clear and luminous was his method of 
argumentation; and Judge Story adds that Pinkney's language 
was ‘most elegant, correct, select, and impressive; his delivery 
fluent and continuous; his precision the most exact.” Pink- 
ney was “wonderfully endowed with graces best suited to 
places of trust and dignity. His manner was gracious and win- 
ning; his eloqnence was a more powerful charm through the 
musical depths of his voice.” In dress, also, he well was calcu- 
lated to favorably impress those Europeans with whom he was 
brought in contact, for his toilet was invariably faultless, and 
the fit of his gloves so perfect as to induce frequent comment, 
even to*the extent of being pointed to by some as a mark of 
effeminacy. - 

Recitation in detail of the diplomatic intercourse occasioned 
by the wrongs which opr country suffered from Great Britain 
and France is too long to here admit of discussion in its 
manifold ramifications. During the five years preceding the 
declaration of our second war with Great Britain the United 
States was given ample cause to justify resort to open hostilities 
against both England and France, and that it did not so result 
is due alone to that remarkable forbearance to which I have 
adverted. : 

Adams says: 


The British Government never attempted to defend its sweeping or- 
ders of 1807 and 1809 on the 1 of legality; these were admittedly 
illegal and a propar casus belli if America chose to make war on their 
account. England claimed only that the United States were bound to 
make war on France for the Berlin decree of November 21, 1806, before 
making war on England for her dopey sh orders of 1807. In order to 
evade this difficulty France declared that her decree of November, 1806, 
was retaliatory on Fox's blockade of May, 1806. 


To give apparent credit to pretexts so penetrable, both Eng- 
land and France professed a ready willingness to withdraw the 
decrees so offensive to the United States, provided the other, as 
a condition precedent to its action, would do so. Under such 
conditions, to unravel a tangled and endless skein of yarn would 
have proven by far an easier task than the duty assigned to 
our ministers to England and France. 

Pinkney plunged energetically into the task before him at the 
British court. According to the accounts of the time, his com- 
munications to the English foreign office were “all sweetness ”; 
but when he fully realized that England would not disavow its 
self-claimed right to impressment nor abandon its unjust policy 
toward our commerce, his attitude changed, and, according to 
the reports of that day, he “exhibited in his communications 
with Lord Wellesley an ample measure of republican insolence.” 
He saw that his efforts were useless, and that if a reversal in 
the British policy toward the United States was ever to come, it 
must be through a resort to hostilities by our Government in 
unequivocal resentment of British pretensions, for by this time 
Pinkney had discovered that “many members of the British 
Government and nearly the whole British Navy were growing 
rich on the plunder of American commerce.” 

In his official report of his leave-taking, Pinkney says: 


I stated to the prince regent the grounds upon which it had become 
my duty to take my leave, * * and I concluded by expressin, 

my regret that i humble efforts in the execution of the instructions o; 

my Government to set to rigħts the embarrassed and disjointed rela- 
tions of the two countries had wholly failed, and that I saw no reason 
to expect that the t work of their reconciliation was likely to be 
accomplished through any other agency. 


Of the impression which Pinkney left in London, the his- 
torian Adams says: 


So closed Pinkney’s residence in London. He had passed there nearly 
five years of such violent national hostility as no other American 
minister ever faced during an equal length of time, or defied at last 
with equal sternness; but his extraordinary abilities and character 
made him greatly respected and admired while he stayed and silenced 
remonstrance when he left. For many years afterwards his successors 
were mortified by comparisons between his table oratory and theirs. 
As a writer he was not less distinguished. 8 impenetrable 
self-confidence met in him powers that did not yield. even ju self- 
confidence, to his own; and Lord Wellestey's oriental dignity was not 
a little ruffled by Pinkney’s handling. As occasion required, he was 
patient under irritation that seemed intolerable, as aggressive as Can- 
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and even when he 
lost his temper, he did so in cold blog, because saw no other way 
to break through the obstacles put in bis path. America neyer sent 
an abler representative to the court of London. 


THE ELEVENTH CONGRESS. 


Added to the vexations of diplomacy was the vacillating 
course of Congress. Although the Nation was obviously being 
drawn into the vortex of European hostilities, no systematic 
policy was adopted either for aggressive or defensive warfare. 

President Washington, with a gross income of $58,000,000 in eight 

ears, spent eleven millions and a uarter on the Army and Navy. 
ohn Adams in four years spent $18, „000, and was su to have 
driven from office for extravagance. President Jefferson in his 
rst four years cut down these saat to $8,600,000; in his second 
term he ra them again ro r „000, or nearly to the point reached 
by John Adams at a time actual hostilities with France, although 
President Jefferson relied not on armaments, but on peaceable coercion, 
which cost very large sums ides. 

Despite the critical condition of our foreign relations, to the 
mortification of every thinking American, the Eleventh Congress 
not only failed to initiate any measures that would assure the 
much-desired peace but actually proposed to further reduce the 
Army and Nayy, because the administration had been averse 
to a war policy, “in order to punish the men who had made 
them useless.” 

Of the work of the Elexenth Congress, McMaster says: 

The fruit of that stormy session was 37 public acts. Com with 
= work now done by a Congress, this showing seems small indeed, 
‘or it is no uncommon occurrence for either House to have on its 
calendar 10,000 bills and for a Congress to put on the statute book 400 
public acts. 0 

Little wonder, then, there is that Richard M. Johnson, of 
Kentucky, should have passionately declared: 


The annals of human nature have not given to the world the sad ex- 
ample of a nation so powerf so free, 80 aeran — so jealous of 
thelr rights, and at the same time so grossly insulted, so materially 
injered, under such extraordinary forbearance. 


And, almost prophetically, he added: 


We may disgrace ourselves, but the people will rise in the majest 
of their 3 and the world will be interested in the spectacle. zi 


Roger Nelson, of Maryland,-eried out in warning. He told 
Congress they were behaving like schoolboys.” 

It is a perfect child's game— 

Said he— 


ning himself, or as stately and urbane as —— * 
e 


As indicating the height to which popular feeling against 
England had by this time mounted: o 

New Jersey had forbidden her bar to cite or read in her courts any 
decisions, any opinion, any treatise, any compilation or exposition of 
common law made or written in Great Britain since the ist of July, 
1776, and prescribed a heavy punishment for any counselor, solicitor, 
or attorney who did. 

Kentueky sup ed a reform more sweeping still. A motion was 
made in the assembly that henceforth no decision of a British tribunal 
and no treatise on law by a British writer should be cited as an au- 
che 55 . passed a bill forbidding the elta 

re of Pennsylvan a or : 
tion of any English decision made since July 4, 1776. 


Says MeMaster: 
The older Republicans—the men trained in the school of Jefferson— 
had faith in 


still ceful measures, and expected much from the 
Bat when pas body closed ite ters: amid the execra- 


cal creed of the party, had chan 
passed since the day in Jan , 1789, when 
were men of middle age now. Men of middle then had 


ce „or had reached that time of 
ey were more disposed to 


ment the evils of the present 
than to seek to remove them, m to look back with tender 
regret into the past than 


hope into the future. They 
were the men who had in founding the 9 


tution of the United 
“the fathers.” 
heads were full of theories of government. 
to administer government. To them it seemed the hei 
d that agriculture shoul 
bankruptey should read and wide, because it was not good 
Democratic doctrine to have standing armies, navies, taxes, 
and war. In many of the States the Aans men were already in con- 
trol. In the election for the Twelfth they swept the country. 
Of the 142 men who were in the Eleventh Congress, 61 were not re- 
turned to the Twelfth. 
A political revolution of the utmost importance had taken place. 
YOUNG MEN AND WAR. 


The elections of 1810 cleared the way for war, and the Twelfth 
Congress, which met in Washington November 4, 1811, had as 
its active leaders young men. They were in solid control of 


t of folly that 
languish, that 


the House and elected as Speaker, Henry Clay, a new Member, 
“He was the boldest and most 
“The youthful energy 


then barely 34 years of age. 
active leader of the war Republicans.” 


of the Nation, which had at last come to its strength under the 
shelter of Jefferson’s peaceful rule, cried out against the cow- 
ardice of further submission and insisted on fighting if only to 
restore its own self-respect.” 

Upen the floor of the House, John C. Calhoun, “ who had 
lately taken his seat as a Member from South Carolina,” 
exclaimed : ‘ 

I kn ft but rinci t k ti 
in thie cdontey not the — dur iha real spirit of Sent tr pervs 
is to protect every citizen in the lawful pursuit of his business. + 
Protection and patriotism are reciprocal. This is the road that all 
great nations have trod. 

The War of 1812, says Adams— 


was RE remarkable for the vehemence with which, from beginning 
to end, it was resisted, and thwarted by a very large nu r o 
citizens who were 5 considered, and who considered them- 


selves, by no means east respectable, intelligent, or patriotic 
part of Nation. That the war was as just and necessary as any 
war ever seemed so evident to Americans of another generation 


jen ro 
that only ith an effort could modern readers 


the reason: 
the bitter opposition of large and + 


grasp 
le commun 
— a which 
The attitude of the Federalists of the North, headed by 
Timothy Pickering, in opposition to the administrations of 
Jefferson and Madison, had for many months caused those 
Presidents much worry and anxiety. British ministers who 
had become persona non grata to the American Government 
were received with open arms in the North, and a cordial 
welcome given them by those opposed to the party in power. 
Throughout the North the people had been taught that Jeffer- 
son was the tool of Napoleon and that Madison had followed 
meekly in his footsteps. The press of the North boldly de- 
nounced the longer continuance in the Union of the New Eng- 
land States, and ministers of the gospel scattered seeds of 
sedition from their pulpits. It was known to the Government 
that despite the utmost secrecy its policies were often com- 
municated to the British Government in advance. It was also 
known to our governmental authorities that not infrequently 
the Federalists of the North were in receipt of authoritative 
communications from the British Government. By its im- 
placable attitude in resisting every reasonable demand the 
British Government had forced the United States to the belief 
that the British ministry was endeavoring by every secret 
means in its power to provoke civil war in the United States, 
and though this suspicion was strong it lacked only authentic 
coifirmation to create in the United States that sentiment of 
revulsion it was bound to produce. The suspicions of the 
American Government were at last fully corroborated by copies 
of certain papers which came into its possession. 
THE HENRY PAPERS. 


On Monday, March 9, 1812, the United States was aroused 
by the communication to Congress by President Madison of a 
message transmitting copies of certain documents which the 
Chief Executive had purchased from John Henry, a British spy. 
In his letter of transmittal the President told Congress that 
these documents proved that— 


at a recent period, whilst the United States, notwithstanding the wro 
sustained by eni not to observe the laws of ce and neut 
ity toward Great Britain, 


for 
left 


of bringin abou 
resistance to the laws, and eventually, in concert with a B force, 
of destroying the Union and forming the eastern part thereof into a 
political connection with Great Britain. 

The country seemed stupefied at this latest revelation, prov- 
ing the suspicion which had been long entertained against the 
British Government, and at the same time revealing the audac- 
ity with which that Government had set to the accomplishment 
of its designs. 

A most interesting account of John Henry and the part he 
played in the events preceding our second war with Great 
Britain is given in Harper’s Encyclopedia of United States His- 
tory. It appears from that account that Henry attracted the 
attention of Sir J. H. Craig, governor of Canada, who sent him 
on a mission to Boston early in 1809. 


It was tho t that the United States might declare war against 
Engiand, and Henry was instructed to asce n whether rumors that 
in such an event the New England States would be disposed to separate 
from the rest of the Union had any solid foundation. He was to make 
— yh iries at the proper sources of informati and should any 
such disposition a r, and with ys — o to form a connection 


with t Henry was to the leaders that the 

ri Government might be communicated with thro Gov. Craig; 
and should the t eee he was to exhibit these in- 
structions as his tials. n 5 to understand that he 
would de well rewarded for his Palok: e reached Boston March 9, 
1809, where he remained three months. * * During that time 
FFF letters to s secre te spoke 
o e extreme n ew land, a an opinion 
that, if war ‘England should “be echoed, the — of 
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Massachusetts would take the lead in setting up a separate northern 
confederation, which might result haps some connection with 
Great Britain. He finally reported that a withdrawal from the Union 
was an unpopular idea there, but that there were leaders in favor of it. 
He did not mention any names. 

Mr. Foster, the British minister at Washington, declared publicly 
that he had no knowledge of the affair. Lord Holland called upon the 
British Government (May 5) for an 9 and gave notice that 
he should call for an investigation. very pretext was brought (to 
bear to defeat such a measure; but when it could no longer be re- 
sisted the ministry cast the odium of the transaction on Sir James 
Craig. Lord Holland declared that, until such investigation could 
be had, the fact that Great Britain had entered Into a “dishonorable 
and atrocious intrigue against a friendly power would stand unre- 
futed.” And so it stands to this day. 

WAR. 


War against England was declared June 18, 1812. 
heralded the news broadcast. McMaster tells that— 
the people were reminded how, in a time of profound peace, when no 
disputes over territory aroused her avarice, when no army and no 
navy awakened her jealousy, when every merchant seemed intent on 
feeding her subjects and filling her coffers till they overflowed, Great 
Britain had wantonly heaped untold injuries on the citizens of the 
United States. How our merchants were hunted from the sea; how 
their property was taken; how their ships were boarded; how their 
seamen were dra, into, bonda of the most cruel kind. How. 
eager for peace, e people of America had sought it with every 
sacrifice. ow they had borne without murmuring Injuries that were 
slight and had remonstrated only against those that were great; how 
they forbore till forbearance became shameful, and then quit the 
ocean in the hope that a spirit of moderation would follow the spirit 
of violence and rapine. How they were chased to their very shores 
of thelr country and outrages done them in the waters of their har- 
bors and bays. How spies were sent into their cities to plot with the 
malcontents for the overthrow of the Government. How the savages 
were incited to take up the tomahawk and fall upon the frontier towns. 
How, driven to it, the constituted authorities of the United States had 
at last declared war for the protection of commerce, for the defense 
of the ee for the preservation of our republican form of goy- 
ernment. 


The press 


BALTIMORE RIOTS, 


The people of Maryland were earnestly for the war. They 
willingly and enthusiastically supported our Government and 
strengthened the arm of the Nation. Maryland furnished some 
of the most able statesmen in Congress, with one of the most 
brilliant ministers ever commissioned to’the English court, and 
with many of the best soldiers and most successful officers to be 
found in the American Army. Privateers from Baltimore scoured 
the ocean, harried English commerce to a point of maddening 
exasperation, and took thousands of prizes of war. Notwith- 
standing this overwhelming sentiment in favor of the war, there 
was a band of Federalists, with headquarters in Baltimore, who 
were bitterly opposed to the war and bold in their denunciation 
of Madison and all other Republicans. A sentiment as deeply 
rooted as that held by Baltimoreans and Marylanders in general 
with respect to the justice of our war with England was not 
to be trifled with, and a riot ensued, which claimed as its vic- 
tims two venerable and well-known generals of the Revolution- 
ary War. Describing this riot, McMaster says: 


There was at that time published at Baltimore a newspaper called 
the Federal Republican. The editor in chief was Jacob Wagner, who 
had as his assistant a young man named Alexander C. Hanson. Wagner 
had served as chief clerk in the State Department from the time of 
Vickering to the time of Madison, and was a Federalist of the black 
cockade school. As such he had denounced the administration and the 
war with a savage bitterness which roused the deadly hatred of the 
Democrats. Long before the war was declared this conduct had called 
forth fierce replies in the newspapers, and had led numbers of dis- 
tinguished characters to ay that if it were continued after war was 
declared the Federal Republican should be silenced. The denunciation 
was continued, and on the evening of June 20 a well-organized mob 
destroyed the type, smashed the presses, and pulled down the building 
in which the Federal Republican was printed. Made bold by success, 
the mob rose again the next night, scoured the city in search of men 
whom they hated, sacked another private house, hurried to the docks, 
stripped two vessels ready for sea, burned the house of a free negro, 
and were about to fire the African Church when they were scattered 
by a troop of horse. ` 

On the night the mob pulled down the printing house Hanson was 
not in Baltimore. But he was earn informed of the fact by John 
Howard Payne, known to every English-speaking roe as the author 
of Home, Sweet Home.” He urged Hanson not to downed by the 
mob, but to ge on with his paper, assert that grate: of the press of 
which every Republican from Jefferson down to the lowest demagogue 
had prated so persistently, and if need be, defend it with arms. ter 
many consultations with their friends the editors decided to print the 
Federal Republican at Georgetown, where the press and types would be 
safe, and issue it from the house 3 occupied by Wagner in Balti- 
more. Knowing that trouble would follow, the buildin 
turned into a small fort. Arms were gathered. Food was Jaid in. 
Barricades were made ready for the windows and doors, and a garrison 
of some 20 friends collected. In command were two old soldiers of 
Revolutionary fame, Gen. James Maccubin Lingan and Light Horse 
Harry" Lee. On July 27 copies of the paper arrived and were dis- 
tributed. That night the mob rose in force, pelted the house with 
stones, beat in the door, brought up a cannon, and were about to blow 
the building to pieces when the mayor and the commander of the 
militia effected a compromise. The rrison were to surrender. The 
mob were to do no further harm to life or property. The terms were 
accepted. The prisoners were marched to jail and the house instantly 
gutted. During the following ht the jail was stormed. Eight of the 
prisoners mingled with the mob and 28 in the darkness. Nine 
Were taken and severely beaten, after which it was found that Lin, 
was dead and Lee a cripple for life. Some of the others were hidden 
in hay carts and sent to friends out of town, Others, too badly hurt 
to be moved, were cared for at the jail hospital. 


was at once 


this shameful riot at Baltimore the Republican news-“ 


Concernin 
Pe rs had little to say, and that little was generally praise. But the 

eral 3 had much to say. They reminded their readers of 
the days of the sedition law, of the violence with which the Republi- 
cans then cried out for free speech and a free press, how it was then 
declared to be the duty of every patriot to watch the acts of the 
servants of the people and condemn in unmeasured terms such as were 
bad, and asked why, in the face of such a record, od cote could 
po ae in the destruction of a press at Baltimore. ‘They filled their 
columns with all the details of the riot, they nicknamed Baltimore 
Mobtown, and foolishly and unjustly laid all the blame on the admin- 
istration. 

PINK NEY—“ PUBLIUS.” 


Pinkney, returned from his European mission, entertained 
no doubts regarding the justice of the war upon which the 
United States was launched. His brilliant talents were em- 
ployed in-support of the war policy of the administration, and 
with his gifted pen he urged. his fellow men to support the 
National Government. As an example of his rich and charming 
style, I cite extracts from a pamphlet which he issued over the 
name of “ Publius”: 


Maryland is at all times an interesting and conspicuous member of 
the Union; but her relative ponton is infinitely more important now 
than in ordinary seasons. The war is in her waters, and it is waged 
there with a wantonness of brutality which will not suffer the energies 
of her gallant population to slumber, or the watchfulness of her ap- 
potted guardians to be intermitted. The rights for which the Nation 
s in arms are of high import to her as a commercial section of the 
continent. They can not be surrendered or compromised without 
affecting every vein and artery of her system; and if the bith 
honor of universal America should be made to bow before the sword, 
or should be betrayed by an inglorious peace, where will the blow be 
felt with a sensibility more exquisite than here in Maryland? 

It is perfectly true that our State government has not the pre- 
rogative of peace and war; but it is just as true that it can do much 
to invigorate or enfeeble the National arm for attack or defense; that 
it may conspire with the legislatures of other States to blast the best 
. of peace, by his wep rm | or resisting the efforts by which alone 
a durable peace can be achieved; as it may forward pacific negotiation 
by contributing to teach the enemy that we who, when our means 
were small and our numbers few, rose as one man and maintained 
ourselves victorious against the mere theories of England, with all 
the terrors of English power before us, are not now prepared to crouch 
to less than the same power, however insolently displayed, and to 
receive from it In perpetuity an infamous yoke of pernicious prin- 
ciples which had already galled us until we could bear it no longer. 

92 Nothing is more to be esteemed than peace” (I quote the wisdom of 
Polybius) “when it leaves us in possession of our honor and rights; 
but when it is joined with loss of freedom, or with infamy, nothing can 
be more detestable and fatal.“ I speak with just confidence when I 
say that no Federalist can be found who desires with more sincerity 
the return of peace than the Republican by which the war Was de- 
clared. But it desires such a peace as the companion and instructor 
of Scipio has praised—a peace consistent with our rights and honor 
and not the deadly tranquility which may be purcha by disgrace or 
taken in barter for the dearest and most essential claims of our trade 
and sovereignty. I appeal to you boldly. Are you prepared to pur- 
chase a mere cessation of arms by unqualified submission to the pre- 
tensions of England? Are you prepared to sanction them by treaty 
and entail them upon your posterity, with the inglorious and timid 
pone of escaping the wrath of those whom your fathers discomfited 
and vanquished? Are you prepared, for the sake of present profit, which 
the circumstances of Europe must render pau and precarious, to 
cripple the strong wing of American commerce for years to come, to 
take from our flag its national effect and character, and to subject our 
vessels on the high seas and the brave men who navigate them to the 
municipal jurisdiction of Great Britain? I know very well that there 
are those amongst us (I hope they are few) who are prepared for all 
this and more; who pule over every scratch occasioned by the war as 
if it were an overwhelming calamity, and are only sorry that it is not 
worse; who would skulk out of a contest for the t interests of their 
country to save a shilling or gain a cent; who, having inherited the 
wealth of their ancestors without their spirit would receive laws from 
London with as much facility as woolens from Yorkshire or hardware 
from Sheffield. But I write to the great body of the people, who are 
sound and virtuous and worthy of the legacy which the heroes of the 
Revolution have bequeathed them. For them I undertake to answer 
that the onl re which they can be made to endure is that which 
may twine 1 f round the honor of the people, and with its healthy 
an 3 follage give shade and shelter to the prosperity of the 
empire. h 

he approach of a British cruiser in the bosom of peace struck n 
terror in our seamen which it can not now inspire, ana almost ever 
vessel returning from a foreign voyage brought affliction to an Ameri- 
can family by reporting the impressment of a husband, a brother, or a 
son, The Government of the United States, by whomsoever adminis- 
tered, has invariably protested against this monstrous practice as cruel 
to the gallant men whom it oppressed, as it was injurious to the nayi- 
gation, the commerce, and the soverelgnty of the Union. Under the 
administration of Washington, of Adams, of Jefferson, of Madison, it 
was reprobated and resisted as a grievance which could not be borne; 
and Mr. King, who was instructed upon it, supposed at one time that 
the British Government were ready to abandon it by a convention which 
he had arranged with Lord St. Vincent, but which finally miscarried. 
You have witnessed the generous anxiety of the late and present Chief 
Magistraten to put an end to a usage so pestilent and debasing. 

ou have seen them prapona to a succession of English ministers as 
inducements to its rel F Seca expedients and equivalents of in- 
finitely greater value to gland than the usage, whilst oey were in- 
nocent in themselyes and respectful to us. You have seen these tem- 
perate overtures haughtily repelled, until the other noxious pretensions 
of Great Britain, grown in the interim to a gigantic size, ran them- 
selves by the side of this, and left no alternative but war or infamy. 

We are at war accordingly, and the single question is whether you 
will fly like cowards from the sacred ground which the Government has 
been compelled to take or whether you will prove by your actions that 
you are descen from the loins of men who reared the edifice of 
American liberty in the midst of such a storm as you have never felt. 

As the war was forced upon us by a long series of unexampled ag- 
gressions, it would be absolute madness to doubt that peace will receive 
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9 a cordial welcome, if she returns without 


8 in her train and 
with security in her hand. The destinies of Amer: mercial, 


are com 


and her true policy is peace; but the substance of ce had, long 
before we were ro to a tardy resistance, been de to us by the 
ministry of England; and the shadow which had been left to mock 


our hopes and to delude our imaginations resembled too much the 
frowning specter of war to deceive anybody. Every sea had wi 
and continued to witness, the tic persecution of our trade and 
the nnrelenting oppression of our people. The ocean had ceased to 
be the safe highway of the neutral world, and our citizens traversed 
it. with all the fears of a benighted traveler, who trembles along a 
road beset with banditti or Infested by the beasts of the forest. 
Government, thus urged and goaded, drew the sword with a visible 
reluctance, and true to the pacific policy which kept it so long in 
the scabbard, will sheathe it again when Great Britain shall consult 
rod — interest by consenting to forbear in future the wrongs of 

e pas 

The disposition of the Government upon that point has been decidedly 
pronounced by facts which need no commentary. From the moment 
when war was declared peace has been sought by it with a steady and 
unwearied assiduity, at the same time that every practicable prepa- 
ration has been made and every nerve exerted to prosecute the war 
with vigor if the enemy should persist in his injustice. The law re- 

cting seamen, e Russian mission, the instructions sent to our 
chargé d'affaires in London, the prompt and explicit disavowal of every 
unreasonable pretension falsely ascribed to us, and the solemn declara- 
tion of the vernment in the fgce of the world that it wishes for 
nothing more than a fair and honorable accommodation would be con- 
clusive proofs of this, if any 3 were necessary. But it does not 
require to be proved, use ſt is self-evident. 


CONDITIONS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


To defend the country, to assail the enemy, to maintain our 
national honor, our Army and Navy were notoriously unpre- 
pared. 

Our Army, says Adams— 
was not well organized or equipped. Its civil administration was 
more imperfect its military, and its military conditions could 
hardly have been worse. The 10 old iments, with half-filled ranks, 
were scattered over an enormous coun on garrison service, from 
which they could not be safely withdrawn. They had no experience 
and no organization for a campaign, while 13 new regiments not yet 
raised were expected to conquer Canada. 


Gen. Winfield Scott declared 


that of the old officers many were sunk in sloth and many ruined 
by Prka aree drinking; that of the new ents some were 


bad and others indiferent; and that as a class the officers 
were sw rers, greys dependents, poor gentlemen who, as the 
phrase went, were fit for nothing else. 


Our Navy, Adams tells us— 

besides boats, of three hea ates rated carrying 
three ter „0 
of 16, and four brigs of 


consi: 
44 


14 and 12; im all, 1 1 S, twelve of which were 
porary, equal to any vessels afloat of the same class. The ‘ht 

igates were Congresses before President Jef- 
ferson’s time. The er craft, except one, were built under the in- 
fluence of the War with H. Tue administration which declared 
war against England did no 


to increase the force. Few of the — 


were in first-rate condition. officers complained that the 
eir decay, and jared 


of laying up the 3 in port hastened 
Ec 
5 the blame for want of readiness when war was declared. 

It was to a service in such condition upon which the United 
States was to depend in a war marked upon the part of its 
opponent with a ruthlessness, bitterness, and vindictiveness such 
as hus no counterpart in modern history. 

; PRIVATEERS. 

In this deplorable condition of national unpreparedness, how- 
ever, the American citizen came quickly to the rescue of his 
Government. Privateers, equipped at the expense of individual 
Americans, authorized by the American Government, carrying 
skilled crews of fighters and sailors, issued forth to harry the 
enemy's commerce. In that admirable work entitled The 
Chronicles of Baltimore,” by Col. J. Thomas Scharf, he gives 
the following figures relating to the number of privateers which 
sailed from the various American ports: 


From Baltimore, 58; from New York, 55; from Sal 40; from 
Boston, 32; from Philadelph 14; from Portsmouth, N. H., 11; from 
Charleston, 10; from Marblehead, 4; from Bristol, R. I., 4; from 
Po 15 3 from Newburyport, 2: from Norfolk, 2 from Newbern, 
N. C., 2; from New Orleans, 2; from New London, 1; from N ort, 
R. I., 1; from Providence, R. I., 1; from Barnstable, Mass., 1; 
Fairhaven, „1; from Gloucester, Mass., 1; from WW. City, 
1; from Wilmington, N. C., 1; from other places belonging to rn 
ports, 2, total, 250. 

Says Scharf: 


The war continued about three years, and the result, as near as we 
have been able to ascertain, was a loss to Great Britain of about 2,000 
ships and vessels of every description, including men-of-war and mer- 
chantmen. A northern writer, king of this period, says: 

“When I call to mind the spirit and acts of the Baltimoreans during 
our last war with England, I am inspired with a feeling of esteem and 
veneration for them as 2 brave and triotic le that will endure 
with me to the end of my existence. During the whole struggle against 
an inveterate foe they did all they could to aid and the 
hands of the General Government, and generally took the lead in 


fitting out efficient privateers and letters of marque to annoy and 


distress the enemy, and even to ‘beard the old lion in bis den,’ for it 
is well known that their privateers A eoa man vessels at 
the very mouths of their own * the Bri 1. When 

bea: city was a army, 


their own utiful 
how nobly did they 


the 


The whole venom of the modern Goths seemed concentrated against 
Baltimoreans, for no other reason but that they had too much spirit 
to submit to insult and tyrannical oppression. Many of the eastern 


le made a grand mistake in coun ng on the magnanimity of the 
ritish nation to do them justice by mild and ea ents. 
In making these remarks in praise of Baltimore I d6 not mean to dis- 
2 g the noble patriotism of many other cities of our glorious Union; 
ut I do mean to say that if the same spirit that fired the hearts and 
souls of the Baltimoreans had evinced itself throughout our entire 
country it would have saved every American heart much pain and 
mortification, and would, in my opinion, have shortened the war.” 


The American naval war of 1812 was fought to a great extent 
by privateers, and as has been shown, more privateers issued 
from Baltimore than any other American port. Bearing such 
saucy names as the Orders in Council, or Right of Search, 
the Revenge, the Yorktown, the Saratoga, the Fair Trader, 
or Paul Jones, they even infested the entrances of the ports 
of old England itself. 

They fought and 2 ships and vessels off the North Cape, in 
the British and Irish Channels, on the coasts of Spain and Portugal, in 
the East and West Indies, off the Capes of Good Hope and Horn, and 
in the Pacific Ocean. 

ENGLAND'S NAVAL DISTRESS. 


The English admiralty was forced to confess its inability to 
protect English commerce. Says Adams: 

These reports, better than any other evidence, showed ‘the feelings of 
the British naval service in admitting discomfiture in the last resort 
of its pride. Successively obliged to plead inferiority at the ns, in- 
feriority in sailing qualities, inferority in equipment, the Bri serv- 
ice saw itself compelled by these repeated and bloody repulses to admit 
that its go eng preeminence in hand-to-hand fighting was a delusion. 
Within a single fortnight two petty privateers, with crews whose united 
force did not amount to 150 men, succeeded in repulsing attacks made 


twice their number of the best British seamen, inflicting a loss, in 


b. 
killed and wounded, officially reported at 185. 

“Such mortifying and bloody experiences made even the Brit- 
ish navy weary of the war. Valuable prizes were few, and the 
service, especially in winter, was severe. Undoubtedly the 
British cruisers caught privateers by dozens and were as suc- 
cessful in the performance of their duties as ever they had 
been in any war in Europe. Their blockade of American ports 
was real and ruinous; and nothing pretended to resist them. 
Yet after catching scores of swift cruisers, they saw scores of 
faster and better vessels issue from the blockaded ports and 
harry British commerce in every sea. Scolded by the press, 
worried by the admiralty, and mortified by their own want of 
success, the British navy was obliged to hear language alto- 
gether strange to its experience.” 

The American cruisers daily enter in among our conyoys— 

Said the Times of February 11, 1815— 


seize prizes in sight of those that should afford protection, and if pur- 
sued put on their sea wings” and laugh at the oy, English pur- 
suers. To what is this owing? Can not we build shi r 
must indeed be encou to Mr. Madison to read the logs of his 
ey are sure to conquer; if they fly they are 


BRITISH PLANS. 


The military activities of beth England and America prior 
to 1814 were not of a character to reflect superior credit upon 
either of the belligerents. In fact, prior to the summer of 1814 
the forees engaged in the mutual efforts of conquest were in- 
considerable and directed with no great definiteness of purpose. 
In the summer of 1814 the British plan took form and the reve- 
lation of that plan brought terror to the American Government. 
Plattsburg was to be attacked and the way opened for British 
progress down Lake Champlain. 

Great Britain “had never sent to America so formidable an 
armament” as that which was commanded by Sir George Pre- 
vost. and with which, on September 5, 1814, he advanced to 
within 8 miles of Plattsburg. The four brigades which 
crossed the border numbered 11,000 men, not including the 
Canadian militia. “Amply provided with artillery and horses, 
every brigade well equipped, they came fresh from a long serv- 
ice in which the troops had learned to regard themselves as in- 
vineible.“ They were commanded by “officers of the first dis- 
tinction in the service.” 

In the south a British land and naval force mobilized at 
Bermuda, and on August 3, 1814, set sail for the Chesapeake 
Bay. The troops were under the command of Maj. Gen. Robert 
Ross, and were veterans of European campaigns. The navy 
was under Admiral Cochrane. 

Whatever may have been the immediate object of the two 
expeditions that were entered upon almost simultaneously, the 
belief created was that they would endeavor to effect a junction 
at some point in the interior of the United States, and that it 
was the purpose of the southern expedition to occupy an At- 
lantic coast port as a base of operations. While such a junc- 
tion was a most formidable undertaking with the forces then 
available, the aid of additional troops, released by the termina- 
tion of the Napoleonic campaigns, had been requisitioned and 
large reenforcements were expected. 
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The success of these operations, or advances by either expe- 
dition indicating the ultimate accomplishment of the same, 
were fraught with consequences of the utmost importance to 
the United States, for even though their execution might re- 
quire a force several times as numerous as that in the field, it 
would be readily forthcoming. Could a junction be effected and 
the United States divided with the pro-war States to the south, 
it would leave the anti-war States completely segregated to 
the north with every inducement to establish an independent 
confederation of their own and thus escape the disastrous pun- 
ishment the American Government had invited through engag- 
ing in war with an energetic and efficient enemy. 

The southern foree, under Ross and Cochrane, was the first to 
inaugurate offensive operations. It sailed for the Chesapeake, 
joined the foree under Rear Admiral Cockburn, then in those 
waters, continned up that bay, and on August 19, 1814, the 
troops disembarked at Benedict for a demonstration against 
Washington. Henry Adams gives a spendid account of that 
expedition: 0 

EXPOSURE OF WASHINGTON, 


years Washington stood bogey ian not a battery or a 
ver 


For two 
breastwork was to be found on bank except the old and 
nd determined 


up 
approach by a small force impossible. Armstrong neglected to fortify. 
eS, 8 The President and Monroe fretted at his indifference, the 
people of the District were impatient under it, and everyone, except 
Armstrong, was in constant terror of attack; but, according to their 
account, the Secretary only replied: “No! No! Baltimore is the 
place, sir; that is of so much more consequence.” Probably he was 
right, and the British would have gone first to Baltimore had his 
n eee — palo — to ingen ag : 

n y the President began rmstrong for precautionary 
measures. In June letters arrived e Gallatin and Bayard, in Lon- 
don, which caused the President to call a Cabinet meeting. June 23 
and 24 the Cabinet met and considered the diplomatic situation. The 
Cabinet then took the defenses W. on in 
ze a corps of def 


ran 

and Madison, 

uisitions of the 
Winder rece} 

for instructions. 


August 1 he 
and the entire 
that time was the presence of one ot 


no 
ditch 


4 had produced 
edict.” Winder 
had then been six weeks in command of the Washington defenses. 


VICE ADMIRAL COCHRANE’S ORDERS. 

Meanwhile a British expedition, under command of Maj. Gen. Robert 
Ross, a distinguished officer of the Peninsula Army, sailed from the 
Gironde June 27 to Bermuda. Ross was instructed to effect a di- 
version on the coasts of the United States of America in favor of the 
army employed in the defense of * and Lower Canada. „The 
eg of attack was to be decided by al 


ossession of any captured district. 
e object of the descent which you may make on the coast 


the destruction of them in 
is reasonable ground of ee that the enem. 
superior force to effect their recovery. 


property, 
them contributions in return 
by this understand that the es ongin 
their harbors or their shipping are to be included in such an arrange- 
ment. These, together with their contents, are in all cases to be taken 
away or destroyed.” 

‘othing in these orders warranted the destruction of private or 
public property except such as might be capable of military uses. Ross 
was not authorized and did not intend to enter on a mere marau 
expedition ; but Cochrane was independent of Ross, and at about the 
time when Ross reached rmuda Cochrane received a letter from Sir 
5 which gave an unexpected character to the Chesapeake 

on. 

A small body of American troops had crosscd Lake Erie to Lon: 
ty rf hid 15, and destroyed the flour mills, distilleries, and some p 
vate houses there. The raid was not authorized by the United States 


‘or 


ex 


the it was afterwards court- 
1 revost, without waiting for 
explanations, wrote to Vice Admiral 2, suggesting that 
he should “assist in inflicting that measure of retaliation which shall 
deter the enemy from a repetition of similar outrages.” 
en Cochrane received this letter be issued at Bermuda, July 18, 
orders to the ships under his command, from the St. Croix River to 
the St. Ma: directing general retaliation. The orders were interest- 
ing as an illustration of the temper the war had taken. 

“You are hereby required and directed,” wrote the Vice Admiral to 
the Britsh blockading squadrons, to destroy and lay waste such towns 
and districts upon the coast as you may find assailable. You will hold 
strictly in view the conduct of the American Army toward his Maſesty's 
unoffending Canadian subjects. and you will spare merely the lives of 
the unarmed inhabitants of the United States. For only by carrying 
this retributory justice into the country of our enemy can we hope to 
make him sensible of the impropriety as well as the inhumanity 
of the system he has adopted. ou will take every opportunity of ex- 
plaining to the people how much I lament the necessity of followin 
the rigorous example of the commander of the American forces. An 
as these commanders must obviously have acted under instructions 
from the Executive Government of the United States, whose intimate 
and unnatural connection with the last Government of France has led 
them to adopt the same system of plunder and devastation, it is there- 
fore to their own Government the unfortunate sufferers must look for 
indemnification for their loss of property.” 

This ill-advised order was to remain in force until Sir George Prevost 
should send information “that the United States Government have 
come under an obligation to make full remuneration to the injured and 
unoffending inhabitants of the Canadas for all the outrages their troops 
have committed.” Cochrane further wrote to Prevost that “as soon as 
these orders have been acted n a y wonld be sent to Washing- 
tan for the information of the Executive Government. 


Government, and officer comman 


to t effect the forces under their command. 

The first and immediate aim was a 
com Capt. Joshua Barney, which had 

in the Patuxent River, and was there blockaded. The 


of attack after destroying Barney's fiotilia; but 


Cockburn, with a sailor's essness, a dash at Washington. 
— hesitated and postponed a decision Barney's flotilla should 


Two days afterwards, August 17, the troops arrived, and the squad- 
ron, commanded by Vice Admiral Cochrane, moved 20 miles up the bay 
mouth of the Patuxent—a point about 50 miles distant from 
Annapolis on the north and from Washington on the northwest. Having 
arrived there A 18, Cochrane wrote, or afterwards antedated, an 
official letter to ary Monroe: 

“Having been called on by the Governor General of the Canadas to 
aid him in snemy into efect measures of retaliation against the 
inhabitants of the United States for the wanton destruction committed 
by their army in upper Canada, it has become imperiously ay duty, 
conformably with the nature of the Governor General’s application, 
issue to the naval forces under my command an order to destroy and 
lay waste such towns and districts upon the coast as may be found 
assallable.“ The notice was the more remarkable because Cochrane's 
81 was issued only to the naval force. The Army paid no attention 
0 it. 

BRITISH AT BENEDICT. 


Boss's troops were landed at Benedict the next day, 9 19; but 
neither there nor elsewhere did they destroy or lay Waste towns or dis- 
tricts. They rather s unusual respect for private property. 

At Benedic August 19, the British forces were organized in three 
according to different British accounts, 4,500, or 
rank and Cockburn, with the boats of the fleet, the next 
20, started up the river in search of Barney's flotilla, while 
force began its march at 4 o'clock in the afternoon abreast 
of the boats and camped 4 miles above Benedict without seeing an 
ene! or s from a worse annoyance than one of the evening 
th rms common in hot weather. 

The next day at dawn the British Army started again and marched 
to the village of Nottingham, where it camped. The weather was hot, 
and the march resembled a midsummer picnic. Through a thickly 
wooded region, where a hundred militiamen with axes and spades could 
have delayed their progress for days, the British Army moved in a 
solitude apparently untenanted by human 3 till they reached 
1 — on the Patuxent—a deserted town, rich in growing crops 
and fu rns. 

At Nottingham the army passed a quict night, and the next morning, 
Monday, August 22, lingered till 8 o'clock, when it again adva 
Among the cfficers in the Eighty-fifth ment was a licutenant 

narrative of the cam- 
“A Subaltern in He described the 
road as bly 8 for the most part through the heart 
of thick forests, which sheltered it from the rays of the sun. During 
the march the army was startled by the distant sound of several 
heavy explosions. Barney had blown up his gunboats to prevent their 
capture. The British naval force had thus ila Forage: its part in the 
en N and the army was next to take lead. Ross halted at 
Marlboro after a march of only 7 miles, and there, too, he camped, 
undisturbed by ht or sound of an armed poopy ee. the city o 
Washington was 16 miles on his left and Itimore 30 miles in 
his front. Ross had then marched 20 or 21 miles into Maryland with- 
out seeing an enemy, although an American Army had been close on 
his left flank, watching him all da 

At Marlboro Ross 


were willing to let the Americans do 
advanced within 16 miles of Washington,” Ross officially 
report “and ascertained the force of the enemy to be such as might 
authorize an 8 to carry his capital, I determined to make it, 
and accordingly put the troops in movement on the evening of the 
23d.“ More exactly, the troops moved at 2 o'clock in the afternoon ` 
and marched about 6 miles on the road to Washington, when they 


Sr 
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struck American outposts at about 5 o’clock and saw a force ted on 
high ground about a mile in their front. As the British formed to 
attack, the American force 3 and the British arny camped 
about 9 miles from Washington by way of the navy-yard bridge over 
the Eastern Branch. 

Thus, for five aaye; from August 18 to August 23, a British army, 
which, though smell, was larger than any single body of American 
Regulars then in the field marched in a leisurely manner through a 
9 country, and met no show of resistance before coming 
within sight of the Capitol. Such an adventure resembled the stories 
of Cortez ard De Soto; and the conduct of the United States Govern- 
ment offered no contradiction to the resemblance. 


EXCITEMENT IN WASHINGTON. 


News of the great fleet that appeared in the Patuxent August 17 
reached Washington on the morning of Thursday, August 18, and set 
the town in commotion. In haste the President sent fresh militia 
requisitions to the neighboring States and ordered out the militia and 
all the regular troops in Washington and its neighborhood. Monroe 
started as a scout, arriving in the neighborhood of Benedict at 
10 o'clock on the morning of August 20, and remaining there all day 
and night without learning more than he knew before starting. Winder 
was excessively busy, but did, 3 to his own account, nothing 
“The innumerably multiplied orders, letters, consultations, and de- 
mands, which crowded upon me at the moment of such an alarm can 
more easily be concelved than described, and occupied me nearly day 
and night, from Thursday, the 18th of August, till Sunday, the 21st, 
and had nearly broken down myself and assistants in preparing, dis- 
pensing, and attending to them.” Armstrong, at last alive to the 
situation, made excellent suggestions, but could furnish neither troops, 
means, nor military r to carry them out; and the President 
could cnly call for help. The single step taken for defense was taken 
by the citizens, who held a meeting Saturday evening, and offered at 
their own expense to erect works at Bladensburg. Winder accepted 
their offer. Armstrong detailed Col. Wadsworth, the only engineer 
officer near the department, to lay out the lines, and the citizens did 
such work as was possible in the time that remained. 


WINDER’S DILATORY MANEUVERS. 


After three days of confusion, a force was at last evolved, 2 
ably by Winder's order, although no such order was preserv. A 
corps cf observation was marched across the navy-yard bridge toward 
the Patuxent, or drawn from Bladensburg, to a place called the Wood- 


ya 12 miles beyond the Eastern Branch, The force was not to be 
despised. Three hundred Infantry Regulars of different regiments, 
with 120 light dragoons, formed the nucleus; 250 Maryland Militia 


and about 1,200 District Volunteers or Militia, with twelve 6-pound 

fieldpieces, composed a body of near 2,000 men, from whom Gen. 

Browa or Andrew Jackson would have got good service. Winder came 

out and took command Sunday evening, and Monroe, much exhausted, 
22 


jolned them that night. 

There the men stood Monday, August 22, while the British army 
marched by them, within sight of, their outposts, from Nottingham to 
Marlboro. Winder rode forward with his cavalry and watched all 
day the enemy's leisurely movements close in his front, but the idea 
of attack did not appear to enter his mind. “A doubt at that time,” he 
said, “ Was not entertained by anybody of the intention of the enemy 
to proceed direct to Washington.“ At 9 o'clock that evening Monroe 
sent a note to the President, saying that the enemy was in full march 
for Washington; that Winder abe rig to retire till he could collect 
his troops: that preparations should be made to destroy the bridges; 
and that the papers in the Government offices should be removed. At 
the same time Monroe notified Serurler, the only forei minister then 
in Washington, that the single hope of saving the capital depended on 
the very doubtful result of an engagement which would probably take 
place the next day or the day after at Bladensburg. 

At Bladensburg, of necessity, the engagement must take place, 
unless Winder made an attack or waited for attack on the road. One 
of two courses was to be taken—Washington must be either defended 
or evacuated. Perhaps Winder would have done better to evacuate it, 
and let the British take the undefended village; but no suggestion of 
the sort was made, nor did Winder retreat to Bladensburg, as was 
necessary if he meant to unite his troops and make preparations for a 
battle. Taptesd of retreating to Bladensburg as soon as he was satis- 
fied—at noon of Monday, August 22—that the British were going there, 
he ordered his troops to fall back and took position at the Old Fields, 
about 5 miles in the rear of the Woodyard, and about 7 miles by 
road from the navy-yard. Another road led from the Old Fields to 
Bladensburg, about 8 miles away. The American force might have been 
united at Bladensburg Monday evening, but Winder camped at the Old 
Fields and the night. 

That evening the President and the members of the Cabinet rode 
out to camp, and the next morning the President reviewed the Army, 
which had been reenforced by Commodore Barney with 400 sailors, 
the crews of the burned gunboats. Winder then had 2.500 men, of 
whom near 1,000 were Regulars, or sailors, even better fighting troops 
than ordinary Regulars. uch a force vigorously led was sufficient to 
gire Ross's army a sharp check, and at that moment Ross was still 

esitating whether to attack Washington. The loss of a few hundred 
men ht have turned the scale at any moment during Tuesday, 
August 23; but Winder neither fought nor retreated, but once more 

assed the day on scout. At noon he rode with a troop of cavalry 

ward Marlboro. Satisfied that the enemy was not in motion and 
would not move that day, he started at 1 o'clock for Bladensburg, leav- 
ing his army to itself. He wished to bring up a brigade of militia 
from Bladensburg. 

Winder had ridden about 5 miles when the British, at 2 o'clock, sud- 
denly broke up their camp and marched directly on the Old Fields. 


The American Army hastily formed in line and sent off its ba ge to 
Washington. Winder was summoned back in haste and arrived on the 
field at 5 o'clock as the British appeared. He ordered a retreat. Every 


military reason required a retreat to Bladensburg. Winder directed a 
retreat on Washington by the navy-yard bridge. 

The reasons which actuated him to prefer the navy yard to Bladens- 
burg. as explained by him, consisted in anxiety for the safety of that 
“direct and important pass,” which could not without hazard be left 
unguarded. In order to guard a bridge a graces of a mile long over 
an impassable river, covered by the ns of war vessels and the navy 
haps e left unguarded the open high road which led through Bladens- 

urg directly to the Capitol and the White House. After a very rapid 
retreat, that “ literally became a run of 8 miles,” Winder encam in 
Washington near the bridge head at the navy yard at 8 o'clock that 
night, and then rode 3 miles to the White House to report to the Presi- 
dent. On returning to camp he passed the night until 3 or 4 o'clock in 
the morning making in person arrangements to destroy the bridge 


` 


“when n ,” assuring his officers that he expected the enemy to 
attempt a passage there that night. Toward dawn he lay down, ex- 
Daneta by 8 a subaltern’s duty all day, and snatched an hour 
or two of sleep. 

The British in their camp that evening were about 8 
Bladensburg battlefield. Winder was about 5 miles distant from the 
same point. By a quick march at dawn he might still have arrived 
there, with six hours to spare for arranging his defense. He preferred 
to wait till he should know with certa that the British were 
on their way there. On the morning of Wednesday, August 24, he 


wrote to Armstrong: 

I have found ft necessary to establish my headquarters here, the 
most advanced position convenient to the troops and nearest informa- 
tion. I shall remain stationary as much as posse. that I may be 
the more readily found, to issue orders and collect together the various 
detachments of militia and give them as rapid a consolidation and 
organization as possible. The news up the river is very 
threatening. Barney's or some other force should occupy the batteries 
at Greenleaf's Point and the navy yard. I should glad of the 
assistance of counsel from yourself and the Government. If more con- 
venient, I should make an exertion to go to yon the first pes on oe Fe 

This wager note was carried first to the President. who, having 
opened and read it, immediately rode to headquarters. Monroe, Jones. 
and Rush followed. Armstrong and Campbell arrived last. Before 
Armstrong appeared a scout arrived at 10 o'clock with information that 
the British Army had broken up its camp at daylight and was prob- 
ably more than half way to Bladensburg. 

Winder's persistence in remaining at the navy yard was explained 
as due to the idea that the enemy might move toward the Potomac. 
seize Fort Washington or Warburton, secure the passage of his ships, 
and approach the city by the river. The general never explained how 
his presence at the navy yard was to prevent such a movement if it 
was made. 

BLADENSBURG. 

The whole eastern side of Washington was covered by a broad 
estuary called the Eastern Branch of the Potomac, bridged only at 
two points. and impassable, even by pontoons, without ample warning. 
From the Potomac River to Bladensburg, a distance of about 7 miles, 


the city was effectually protected. Bladensburg made the point of 
a right angle. There the Baltimore road entered the city as by a pass; 
for beyond, to the west, no neral would venture to enter, leaving 


an enemy at Bladensbu in his rear. Roads were wanting, and the 
country was difficult. rough Bladensburg the attacking army must 
come; to Bladensburg Winder must go, unless he meant to retreat to 
Georgetown or to recross the Eastern Branch in the enemy's rear. 
Monroe notified Serurier Monday evening that the battle would be 
fought at Bladensburg. . Jones wrote to Commodore Rodgers 
Tuesday morning that the British would probably “advance to-day 
toward Bladensburg.” Everyone looked instinctively to that spot, yet 
Winder to the last instant persisted in watching the navy-y: bridge, 
using the hours of Wednesday morning to post Barney’s sailors with 
24-pound guns to cover an approach where no enemy could cross. 

o sooner did Winder receive intelligence at 10 o'clock’ Wednesday 
morning that the British were in march to Bladensburg than in the 
utmost haste he started for the same point, preceded by Monroe and 
followed by the President and the rest of the Cabinet and the troops. 
Barney's sailors and their guns would have been left behind to guard 
the navy-yard bridge had Secretary Jones not yielded to amaya vigor- 
ous though disrespectful remonstrances and allowed him to follow. 

In a long line the various corps, with their military and civil com- 
manders, streamed toward Bladersburg, racing with the British, 10 
miles away, to arrive first on the field of battle. Monroe was earliest 
on the ground. Between 11 and 12 o'clock he reached the spot where 
hills slope gently toward the Eastern Branch, a mile or more in broad 
incline, the little straggling town of Bladensburg opposite, beyond 
a shallow stream, and hills and woods in the distance, Several 
militia corps were already camped on the ground, which had been 
from the first designated as the point of concentration. A Baltimore 
brigade, more x strong, had arrived there 36 hours before. 
Some Maryland regiments arrived at the same time with Monroe. 
About 3, men were then on the field, and their officers were en- 
deavoring to form them in line of battle. Gen. Stansbury, of the 
Baltimore brigade, made such arrangement as he thought best. Mon- 
roe, who had no milit rank, altered it without Stansbury’s knowl- 

Gen. Winder arrived at noon and rode about the field. At 
the same time the British light brigade made its appearance and 
wound down the opposite road, a mile away, a long column of red- 
coats, six abreast, moving with the quick regulari of old soldiers, 
and striking directly at the American center. hey reached the 
village on one side of the stream as Winder’s troops poured down 
the hill on the other, and the President, with two or three of his 
Cabinet officers, considerably in advance of all their own troops, 
nearly rode across the bridge into the British line, when a volunteer 
scout warned them of their danger. 

BATTLE OF BLADENSBURG. 

Much the larger portion of the American force arrived on the ground 
when the enemy was in Set and were hastily drawn up in line 
wherever they could be placed. Thay had no cover. Col. Wadsworth's 
intrenchments were not used, except in the case of one fieldwork 
at close range, where fleldpieces were 
placed. Although some 7,000 men were present, nothing deserving 
the name of an army existed. “A few companies bt Oi said the subal- 
tern, “perhaps two or, at the most, three battalions, wearing the 
blue jacket which the Americans have borrowed from the French, 
presented some appearence of regular troops. The rest seemed country 
people who wou have been much more appropriately bet ta Ba in 
attending to their agricultural eccupations than in stand g with 
muskets in their hands on the brow of a bare, green bill.” etero- 

neous as the force was, it would have been sufficient had it en- 
joyed the advantages of a commander. 

The British Light Brigade, some 1,200 or 1,500 men, under Col. Thorn- 
ton of the Eighty-fifth Regiment, without waiting for the rear division 
dashed across the bridge and were met by a discharge of artillery an 
musketry directly in their faces, Checked for an instant, pore pressed 
on, crossed the bridge or waded the stream, and spread to the right 
and left, while their rockets flew into the American lines. Almost 
instantly a portion of the American line gave way, but the rest stood 
firm and drove the British skirmishers back, under a heavy fire, to the 
cover of the bank, with its trees and shrubs. Not until a fresh British 
iment, moving well to the right. forded the stream and threatened 

Am left, did the rout begin. Even then several 
rps stood steady, and in good order retired by the road that 
led to the Capitol; but the mass, struck by panic, streamed westward 
toward Georgetown and e: 
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COMMODORE BARNEY. 


Mosnwntié Barney’s sailors, though on the run, could not reach the 


field in time for the atiack.” and halted on the hillside, about a mile 
from ee beeen, Sue a spot just outside the District line. The rout 
had then t Barney put his five pieces in position and waited 


for the enemy. The American Infantry and Cavalry, that had not 
fied westward, moved confusedly past the field where the sailors stood 
at their guns. Winder sent Barney no orders, and a soy who was 
not acting under Winder, but was commander in chief of his own 
forces, under 5 of the Nav. . had no idea of run- 
ning away. Four hundred men against 4,000 were odds too great even 
for sailors, but a battle was not wholly disgraceful that produced such 
a commander and such men. Barney's account of the —— was as 
excellent as his courage 


“At 1 the enemy made his A on the main road in 
force and front ce my 5 seeing us, made a halt. I 
reserved our fire, In a few minutes the enemy a ad when 


I ordered an 18-pounder to be fired, which completely cleared the road; 
shortly after, a second and a third attempt was made by the enemy 
to come fo but all were destroyed. ey then over into 
an open field, and attempted to ank our t. He was met there by 
three 12-pounders, the Marines, under Capt. Miller, and my men acting 
as infantry, and again was totally cut up ae this time not a vestige 
of the American ss remained . * y of 509 or 600 posted 
— 5 — — Sa on Mn ght, from which I expected much support from 
r fine situa 

Such a beg ‘could not long continue. The Sree turned Bar- 

pe he right, the corps on the height broke and fled, and the British, 

ting into the rear, fired down upon the sailors. The British them- 
2 were most outspoken in praise of Barney’s men. Not only 
did th = serve their guns with a wickedness and precision that as- 
tonish: their assailants,” said ‘the subaltern, “but they stood till 
some of them were actually bayoneted, with fuses in their hands; nor 
was it till their leader was 8 and taken and they saw them- 
Sra deserted on all sides by the soldiers that they left the field.” 

held his eae Eneng half an hour, and then, being severely 
ed, orde officers to leave him where he lay. There he 
was taken by the h ritish advance and ed to their Phase ae at 
Bladensburg. The British officers, admiring his 2 treated him. 
he said, with the most marked 3 "politeness, as 
if I were a brother,” as though to show th 8 that Barney 
instead of Winder should have led the American Army. 

After the sailors retired at about 4 o'clock the "British stopped 
two hours to rest. Their mey, easy as it seemed, was not eR | 
bought. Gen. Ross offictal ae 64 killed and 185 wounded. 
loss of 250 men among 78500 25 id to be en Was not small; but 
Gleig, an officer of the light b. de, himself wounded, made twice at 
long intervals an assertion which he must mys 3 = a contra- 
diction of the official report. The loss o toe part of the English 

" be said, “since out of two-thirda of the Army which 2 
engaged upward of 500 men were killed and wounded.” According to 
this assertion Ross lost 500 men among 3,000 enraged, or one in six. 
Had Winder inflicted that loss while the Bri were still on the 
Patuxent Ross would have thought — p 1 Jae the Aer especially 
as Col. Thornton was among the severely ricans re- 
ported only 26 killed and 51 wounded. 


DESTRUCTION OF WASHINGTON. 


At 6 o'clock, after a rest of two hours, the British troops resumed 
their march, but n be bat ent fell before they 3 the first houses of the 
town. As Ross ‘ockburn, ae ‘ew officers, advanced before 


the troops, some men, supposed to ae gE Barney's sailors, — 
on the party from the house, formerly occupied by Gatlatin, a sE — 

northeast corner of Capitol Ross's horse was kill nd the 
general ordered the house to burned, which was done. Phe Army 
did not enter the town, but camped at § o'clock a r of a atte 


east of the Capitol. ‘Troops were then detailed to the Capitol, 
and, as the great buil: into flames, Ross and Cockburn, 
about 200 men, marched silently in the darkness to the White ‘House 
und set fire to it. FFF + by er of 
Secretary Jones, set fire to the na e Ae DD ype eee ee 
Eastern Branch. Before midnight the flames of three 2 confia- 
grations made the whole — — light, and from the di t hills of 
Maryland and Virginia the 


President and Cabinet caught 

glimpses pf the ruin their 6 had caused. 
Seruri ved then in the house built by John Tayloe in 1800, called 
ards from the War and Navy a 


Seer Highness, knowing the - Pa 
the Bie er oe can form an idee of 


in the pars of The elty that I occupy, and we were left to conjectures 
and to 1 E in the 
quarter ill ted by these frightful flames. 5 
receded by torches, was seen to take the direction of 
ouse, which is situated quite near mine. The n — te that 
it was to be as well as all those to vernment 
offices. I thi t best, on * 
the eral with a letter ei which I him to send a Zuard 5 
the aon ef the A mbassador of France to p it. My 
found in the White House, where * was collect- 
in the dra room the furniture and was pre- 


t effect ; that if he 
would have the pleasure to 


Ross and Comuna. — 4 amo DUNES officers, during more than 
20 outy to involve personal incen- 
diar * 6 tly various motives were attrib 
uted—such as the duty of retaliation—none of ago was alleged by 
either of them to their Warrenty 3 — Capitol, e White 
House, and the department buildings y thought it proper, 
as they weuld have burned a peere kraal or a a of pirates. Appar- 
ently they assumed as a matter of course that ot ig American Govern- 
ment stooc bas Gen the pale of 3 in truth, a 
ment which wed so little ace ig! Se — its capital could 

ardly wonder at whatever treatment 

A violent thunderstorm checked the Harane but the next mo: 
Thursday, August 25, fresh detachments of t 
prore the destruction of publte property. Withou orders tome 

overnnient, Ross converted his campaign, which ta then had been 


in person; that he would 
was still in Washington 
call on me.” 


creditable to himself and flattering to British pride, into a marauding 


raid, of which no sensible Englishman spoke without mortification. 
Cockburn Sau himself his personal grievances on the 
press, which had abused him. Mounted on a brood mare, white, uncur- 


ried, with a black foal trotting by her side, the admiral attacked the of- 
fice of the National Intelligencer and superintended the destruction of 
the types. “Be sure that all the C's are destroyed,” he ordered, “so 
that the rascals can not —.— longer abuse my name.” Ross was anxious 
to complete the destruction of the public buildings with the least pos- 
sible delay, that the army MOERS a retire without loss of time; and the 
work was pressed with e e haste. A few private buildings wera 
burned, but as a rule private pro ee, was respected, and no troops, 
except small detachments, were a ed to leave the camp. 

Soon after noon, while the work was still incomplete, a tornado burst 
on the city and put an end to the effort. An accidental explosion at 
the navy yard helped to check destruction. Ross could do no more, 
and was in haste to get away. No sooner had the hurricane, 
which lasted nearly we ours and seemed especially violent at the 
eamp, over than Ross began 3 to retire. With pre- 
cautions wholly unnecessary, leaving its camp fires burning, the British 
column, in extreme silence, after 9 o'clock at night, began its march. 
Passing Bladensburg, where the dead were still unburied, Ross left his 
wounded in the hospital to American care, and marched all night till 
T o'clock Friday morning, when cea Pair exhausted with 8 
were allowed a rest. At noon th in motion, and at night- 
fall, after marching 25 miles within 2 h hours, they arrived at Marlboro. 
Had the advance from Benedict been equally rapid Ross would have 
entered Washington without a ish. 


EXPEDITION AGAINST BALTIMORE, 


After reembarking in their vessels at Benedict the British 
sailed down the Chesapeake and entered the Potomac. They 
proceeded up the Potomac to “assist Gordon in his operations 
against Fort Washington and Alexandria,” but, hearing of his 
success, returned to the Chesapeake and made for the mouth of 
the Patapsco, on their way spreading terror along the coasts of 
the bay. As examples of the brutal and inhuman treatment ac- 
corded the unoffending and defenseless inhabitants of those 
beautiful shores I take the following from Lossing, which pre- 
sents but two of many instances of like character: 

A British officer who served with Cockburn and Parker published 
some spicy sketches of his experience in marauding expeditions along 
the shores of the Chesapeake. He relates one, commanded by Cock- 
burn in person, with Parker and Gen. Ross as “amateurs,” as he 
expresses it. The object was,” he says, “to Senor a factory village 
which was not only the abode — Innocent labor at ikewise the resort 
of some few militiamen guilty of the unnatural sin of defending their 
own country.” Their 3 being known, all but women and chil- 
dren had fied from the town. “We 8 he says, most valiantly 
set fire to the unprotected p twithstanding the tears of the 
women, and, like a 2 of: savages, as. we were, we danced around the 
wreck of ruin.” excuse was the necessity of retaliation for the 
destruction of Newark, in Can “Every house,” he continues, 

“which we could „by ingenuity vote into the residence of a military 
man was burned.” He then gives an account ot Scenes at a dwelling 
house near the beach which they surrounded. “ Like mi ht mur- 
derers,“ he says, “we cautiously approached the house. The door was 
open, and we unceremoniously intruded Ne spon three young 
ladies sitting quietly at tea, Sir George Cockburn, Peter Parker, 
and myself entered the room rather suddenly, and a simultaneous 
scream was our welcome.“ Sir George, he said, was austere, but Sir 


Peter “was the handsomest man in he navy,“ and to the latter the 
ladies ap ed. Cockburn told them that he knew their father to be 
an American officer—a colonel of militia—and that his duty being to 


burn their ho house, he gave them 10 minutes for removing what they most 
desired to og The young women, on their knees, the admiral 
to spare their house. The youngest, a girl of 16, lovely beyond 
the general beauty of those parts, threw herself at Sir Peter's feet and 
prayed him to interfere. The tears started from his eyes In a moment, 
and I was so bewildered at the afflicting scene that I appeared to see 
through a thick mist.” Cockburn was unmoved, with his watch pa 
the table, measuring the aeie minutes. The other girls were 
tears, and as for DET Sir Peter had opened his lips to een 
for them when the brutal Cockburn stopped him and ordered men to 
bring the fireballs. ‘“ Never shall I forget the despair of that moment. 
Poor Sir Peter wept like a child. while the girl clung to his knees 
and impeded his retreat. The admiral walked out with his usual 
haughty stride, followed by the two elder girls, who vainly im 
him to countermand the order. In a moment the house was in flames. 
“We retreated from the scene of ruin, leaving the three daughters 
gazing at the work of destraction which made the 8 houseless 
and the affinent ars. + * By the light of house we 
embarked and 2 on tard It was a scene which impr ressed itself 
apon — . which my memory and my hand unwillingly recall 
and pu 


So far the British expedition had been highly but ingloriously 
successful. Inspired by this success, Ross boasted that he would 
make “his winter quarters” in the town commonly designated 
by the British as a “nest of pirates.” “It is a doomed town,” 
declared Vice Admiral Warren. The American Navy must be 
annihilated,” said a London paper; “his arsenals and dock- 
yards must be consumed and the truculent inhabitants of Balti- 
more must be tamed with the weapons which shook the wooden 
turrets of Copenhagen.” It was with this spirit of revenge 
that the British troops advanced on Baltimore. 

PREPARATIONS FOR DEFENSE. 

Baltimore had made ample preparations for defense, and in 
describing these preparations I can not do better than quote 
from that valuable work of Lossing to which I have heretofore 


referred: 

A committee of vigilance and . of =e Mayor Johnson was 
chairman and Theodore secreta cooperated unceasingly 
with Gen. Smith and the military. On the Din of August, three days 
after the capture of Washington, that committee called upon the citi- 
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zens to e into 
e pur 


working parties and to contribute e 7 of 
labor for 


of increasing the 8 of the city defenses. 
The city was divided into four sections, and the people of each labored 
alternately on the fortifications, The exempts from military service 
and free colored men were required to assemble for labor, with provi- 
sions for a day, at Hempstead Hill (equally well known as Louden- 
slager’s Hill) on Sunday, the 28th of September; at Myer Garden on 
Monday; at Washington Square on Tuesday; and at the intersection of 
Eutaw and Market Streets on Wednesday. Each portion, comprising 
a section, was under the command of appointed superintendents. The 
response of citizens In men and money: was quick, cordial, and ample; 
and volunteers to work on the fortifications came from Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia. ye the 10th of September Gen. Winder was 
in oe with all the forces of the tenth military district at his 
command. f 

The principal fortifications constructed by the people consisted of a 
long line on Hempstead, or Loudenslagers Hill, now the site of Patter- 
gon Park. At proper distances several semicircular batteries were con- 
structed, well mounted with cannon and ably manned, some of them b; 
Volunteer Artillery companies of Baltimore, but chiefly by men-of-war's 
men, about 1,200 in number, under the general command of Commodore 

odgers. The spaces between these batteries were filled with militia. 
One of the larger of these bastions, known as Rodgers Bastion, may now 
(1867) be seen, well preron vani on the harbor side of Patterson Park 
and overlooking Fort McHenry and the region about it. Four of the 
smaller batteries on this line were in charge of the officers of the 
Guerriere and Erie, the former then lying in Baltimore Harbor. 

A brigade of Virginia Volunteers and of Regular troo including a 
corps of Cavalry under Capt. Bird, were placed under the command of 
Gen, Winder; the city brigade, of Baltimore, was commanded by Gen. 
Stricker; and the general management of the entire military force des- 
tined for the defense of the city was intrusted to Gen. Smith. Fort 
McHenry was garrisoned by about 1,000 men, Volunteers and Regulars, 
commanded by Maj. George Armistead. To the right of it, guardin. 
the shores of the Patapsco, on the 2 Branch, from the landing 0 
troops, who might endeavor to assail the city in the rear, were two 
redoubts named, respectively, Fort Covington and City, or Babcock, 
Battery. The former was manned by a detachment of seamen under 
Lieut. Newcomb, and the latter—a_ 6-gun_ battery—by another detach- 
ment from Barney’s flotilla and under Sailing Master John A. Webster. 
In the rear of these upon high ground at the end of Light Street, near 
the present Fort Avenue, was an unfinished circular redoubt for seven 
guns, in charge of Lieut. George Budd. On Lazaretto Point, across the 
entrance channel to Baltimore Harbor, opposite Fort McHenry, 
also a small battery, in 2 0 of Lieut. Rutter, of the flotilla. To 
these several batteries and to Fort McHenry the citizens of Baltimore 
looked most confidently for defense. ö 

Such were the most important preparations for the reception of the 
enemy when, on Sunday evening, the 11th of September, they were seen 
at the mouth of the Patapsco in strong force, preparing to land at 
North Point, 12 miles from Baltimore by water and 15 miles by land. 
Off that point the fleet anchored that N 9 1 8 The night was a de- 
lightful one. The air was balmy, and the full moon shone brightly in 
a cloudless sky. The earth was refreshed by the falling of a heavy dew. 
The fleet lay 2 miles from the shore. Brief repose was given to its 

ple, for at 2 o'clock in the morning the boats of every ship were 
Powered, and then the land troops and seamen went to the shore under 
cover of several gun brigs anchored within a cable's length of the 
beach. The boats went in divisions, and the leading one of each was 
armed with a carronade ready for action. 

At about 7 o'clock in the morning Gen. Ross and Admiral Cockburn 
were on shore with a force 9,000 strong, composed of 5,000 land troops, 
2,000 marines, and 2,000 seamen, led by . — E. Crofton. They were 
furnished with cooked provisions sufficient for three days. Each com- 
batant bore 80 rounds of ammunition and carried as little baggage as 
possible, for they were to march ry oe and take Baltimore by sur- 
prise, where Ross had boasted that he should eat his Sunday dinner. 
At the same time a frigate was sent to try the depth and take the 
soundings of the channe gag to Baltimore, as the navy, under the 
immediate command of Capt. Nourse, of Cockburn’s flagship Severn, 
was to cooperate with the army, Intelligence of these movements pro- 
duced great alarm in Baltimore. A large number of families, with 
portable articles of value, were sent into the interior of the country, 
and every inn for almost a hundred miles northward of the city was 
crowded with refugees. 

BATTLE OF NORTH POINT. 


Lossing, in his Pictorial Field Book of the War of 1812, as- 
scribes to an oid song a little medley which throws some light 
upon the confidence with which Balttmoreans prepared to resist 
the British invasion: 


The gen'ral gave orders for the troops to march down 
To meet the proud Ross and to check his ambition; 
To inform him we have decreed in our town 
That here he can't enter without our permission. 


And if life he regards he will not press too hard, 
For Baltimore freemen are ever prepared 

To check the n whoever they be, 
That may rashly attempt to evade our decree. 


The following account of the Battle of North Point is ex- 
tracted from Niles's Register: 


Soning triumphantly ay Reser the Capital of the Union, Gen. Ross 
turned his eyes upon this flourishing an wees Cs which he had 
fixed upon for his winter 8 and boasted t With the force he 
had he would go where he pleased through Maryland. Thus forewarned 
considerable additions were made to the defenses of the place. Some o: 
the troops of Gen. Winder's command were collected, Rodgers and Per 
were here, and a good ming noble volunteers flocked in from the ad- 
get parts of our own State and from Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

he Baltimore brigade was taken en masse to the service of the 
United States, and the whole submitted to the direction of Maj. Gen. 
Smith, of the Maryland Militia. 

On Saturday, the 1 
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ranged themselves in a formidable line to cannonade the fort and the 
town. ‘The frigates were htened before they entered the riyer, and 
toa shi of the line lay off North Point to overawe us and protect the 
whole force. 5 

The force that landed consisted of about 9,000 men, viz, 5,000 soldiers, 
2,000 marines, and 2,000 sailors—the first under Maj. Gen. Ross, the 
latter commanded by the famous Admiral Cockburn. The troops were 
a part of Well on's -“ invincibles.” Some works were erected not 
far from North Point to arrest their progress; but -their incipient 
state forbade a stand being made at them, and the enemy marched 

miles to us uninterrupted, except Py a few flylng shots 
from the cavalry. Here they were met b en. Stricker with his 
entire Baltimore de (except that he had only one company 
regiment of artillery), consisting of Col. Biays's cavalry, the Rifle Corps, 
and the Fifth, Sixth, Twenty-seventh, Thirty-ninth, and Fifty-first Regi- 
ments of Infantry, commanded, respectively, 5 Lieut. Cols, Sterett, 
McDonald, Long, Fowler, and Amey. In the Fifth was incorporated 
an elegant uniformed company of yolunteers from York, Va., under 
Capt. Spangler, and in the Thirty-ninth apt Metzger’s fine company 
of volunteers from Hanover, Pa., and Capt, Quantril's from Hagers- 
town, Md., and in the Sixth Capt. Dixon's volunteers from Marietta, 
Pa. All the rest were city troops; and the whole, including Capt. 
Montgomery's company of artillery (with six 4-pounders), amounting 
to about 3,200 men. 

The rest of our forces were judiciously stationed in or near the va- 
rious defenses, etc. About 1 o'clock a party of 150 or men, con- 
sisting of Capt. Levering’s and Capt. Howard's companies of the Fifth, 
and Capt. Ace rifle corps, were detached from the line to feel 
the enemy and bring on the battle; they were accompanied by a few 
artillerists, with one of their pieces. Before they expected it they were 
attacked by the British In ping | superior numbers and driven in with 
some loss, after n few fires, to the main body. As the enemy advanced 
the artillery opened a destructive fire upon them, which was returned 
from two 9-pounders, and the action became general along the line of 
the Fifth and Twenty-seventh, which were in front. ‘The Thirty-ninth 
and Fifty-first were in the rear of these and the Sixth e eae ye 

ted still nearer the city to protect and cover the whole. e fire 
rom the two first-named regiments, as well as from the artillery, was 
very active and uncommonly certain for about an hour. Of the Fifth 
much was expected, but the Twenty-seventh behaved at least as gal- 
lantly. The men took deliberate aim, and the carnage was great—the 
“ invincibles ” d ing to the ground and crawling in a bending posture 
to avold the militia, the “yeomen” they were taught so much to 
despise. When the Fifth and Twenty-seventh (between which was 
placed the artillery) were outflanked by the much greater force of the 
enemy, wey retiri in better order than could have been ex 
under a galling fire, and they retired reluctantly at the repeat 
mand of their officers; the artillery had been drawn off a little while 
before. The right of the Thirty-ninth was gallanitiy engaged, but the 
Fifty-first took no part in the action, and it wus not at that time and 
place expected that the Sixth would share in it, else (under its veteran 
colonel, a soldier of the Revolution and one who met the same foe under 
Pulaski) it would no doubt have distinguished itself. 

The cavalry, thongh they performed very severe and important du- 
ties, had but little to do in the battle. The whole number of our men 
actually engaged did not exceed 1,700. Nearly as much, perhaps, being 
done at this poiut as was expected, our force retreated toward the city. 


com- 


The enemy followed slowly, and on Tuesday night approached within 
Measures were taken te cut them 
of Be Bre their temerity, but before Gen. Winder, with the Vir- 
ginia 


about 2 miles of our intrenchments. 


tin and a squadron of United States Cavalry, could bring his 
plans fully to bear the British, suspecting the design or not lik the 
appearance of our works, decam suddenly in the night and em- 
barked with such precipitation that, though closely pursued, a few 
prisoners only were taken; but the pursuing force merited and have 
received the thanks of their general, and the whole body collected is 
entitled to the gratitude of Baltimore and their country for the suffer- 
ings they so patiently and patriotically endured, belng compelled to 
sleep, if sleep was allowed, in the open air, with the heavens for their 
canopy, for four nights, during the chief part of which it rained pretty 
constantly and sometimes heavily. ‘They also received their refresh- 
ments irregularly, the whole pee packed up in prudent preparation 
of eyents that might have happened. 


DEATH OF ROSS. 


It was in the first conflict of the opposing forces in this battle 
that Gen. Ross, the accessory of Admiral Cockburn in the de- 
struction of Washington, met his fate. He and Cockburn were 
with the advance guard of the British army, “and after the 
firing ceased, Ross turned back alone to order up the light 
companies in anticipation of more serious resistance. On the 
way he was shot through the breast from the wood, and fell in 
the read, where he lay till he was found by the light companies 
hurrying forward to the scene of the killing.” Ross was shot 
by two young Marylanders—Daniel Wells and Henry McCo- 
mas—members of Asquith's rifle corps. These young men, who 
were of a party of American skirmishers that had been driven 
in by the British advance, had lingered behind. When Gen, 
Ross appeared upon a knoll near them they fired the fatal shot. 
George Robert Gleig, a British officer connected with Ross's 
army, afterwards wrote an account of his experiences in which, 
referring to the events at Baltimore, he tells as follows the in- 
cidents surrounding the death of Ross: 

We were now drawing near the scene of action, when another officer 
came at full s toward us, with horror and dismay in his counte- 
nance, and ca aloud for a surgeon. na few moments 
we reached the ground where the skirmishing had taken place, and 
beheld poor Ross laid, by the side of the road, under a canopy of 
blankets, and apparently in the agonies of death. As soon as the 
firing had begun, he had ridden to the front, that he might ascertain 
from whence it originated, and, mingling with the skirmishers, was 
shot in the side by a rifleman. The wound was mortal; he fell into 
the arms of his aid-de-camp, and lived only long enough to name his 
wife, and to commend his family to the protection of his country. He 
was removed toward the ficet, but expired before his bearers could 
reach the boats. 
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The death of Ross was destined to prove of the utmost sig- 
nificance. Under Col. Brook, upon whom the command de- 
volved, the expedition was neither so ably nor persistently con- 
ducted. 

ATTACK ON FORT M’HENRY. 


Describing the attack on Fort McHenry, Niles’s Register says: 


But the attack on Fort McHenry was riley Bay and magnificent. 
The enemy’s vessels formed a great half circle front of the works on 
the 12th, but out of reach of our „ and also those of the battery 
of the Lazaretto, on the opposite side of the great cove or basin around 
the head of which the city of Baltimore is built, Fort McHenry is 
about 2 miles from the city, a light little place, with some finely planned 
batteries, mounted with heavy cannon, as the British very well know. 
At 6 o'clock on Tuesday morning six bomb and some rocket vessels 
commenced the attack, keeping sucha respectful distance as to make 
the fort rather a target than an opponent; though Maj. Armstead, the 
gallant commander, and his brave garrison fired occasionally to let the 
enemy know the place was not given up. Four or five mbs were 
frequently in the air at a time and making a double e with the 
noise of the foolish rockets and the firi of the fort, Lazaretto, ana 
our barges created a horrible glatter. of these bombs have since 
been found entire; they weigh, when full of their combustibles, about 
210 or 220 pounds, and they threw them much farther than our long 
42-pounders would reach.) hus it lasted until about 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon, when the enemy, grow more Genta ee acer ald oc nearer 
the rok and gave the garrison and batteries a little of the chance they 
wanted. 

The balls now flew like hailstones, and the Britons st pee their 
cables, hoisted their sails, and were off in « moment, but not without 
damage. When they got out of harm's way end renewed the mag- 
nanimous attack, throwing their bombs with an xetivity excited by their 
mortification. So they went on until about 1 o'clock in the morning, 
our batterles now and then firing a single gun. At this time, 5 
the darkness of the night and screened by a flame they had kindled, 
one or two rocket or bomb vessels and many barges, manned with 1,200 
chosen men, passed Fort MeHenry and proceeded up the Patapsco, to 
assail the town and fort in the rear, and perhaps effect a landing. The 
weak-sighted mortals now thought the great deed was done—they gave 
three cheers and began to throw their missive weapons. But alas! 
their cheering was quickly turned to groaning, and the cries and screams 
of their wounded and drowning Ben. e soon reached the shore, for Forts 
McHenry and Covington, with the city battery and the Lazaretto and 
barges, vomited an iron flame upon them in heated balls and a storm 
of gi bullets flew upon them from the great semicircle of large guns 
and gallant hearts. 

The houses in the city were shaken to their foundations, for never, 
perhaps, from the time of the invention of cannon to the present day, 
were the same number of pieces fired with so rapid succession; par- 
ticularly from Fort Covington, where a party of Rogers's really in- 
vincible crew was ted. Barney’s flotilla men, at the ren. battery, 
maintained the high reputation they had before earned. he other 
vessels also began to fire, and the heavens were lighted with flame 
and ali was continued explosion for about half an hour. Having got 
this taste of what was prepared for them (and it was a mere taste) 
the enemy precipitately retired with his remaining forco, battered and 
crippled, to his respectful distance; the darkness of the night and 
his ceasing to fire (which was the only guide our people had) prevent- 
ing his annihilation. All was for sometime still, and the silence was 
awful; but being beyond danger, some of his vessels resumed the 
bombardment, which continued until morning—in all about 24 hours, 
during which there were thrown not less than 1,500 of these at 
bombs, besides many rockets, and some round shot. They must have 
suffered excessively in this affair. Two of their large barges have been 
found sunk and in them were yet some dead men. But what the loss 
really was it is probable we never shall know. They also were at 
other times injured by Fort McHenry, the Lazaretto, and the barges. 
I, myself, belleve 1 saw several shots take effect during Tuesday after- 
noon. 

The preservation of our people in the fort is calculated to excite 
in a wonderful manner our gratitude to that Great Being without 
whose knowledge a sparrow does not fall to the ground. Only 4 were 
killed and about 20 woanded, and $200 or $300 will repair all the 
damages the fortresses sustained, Lieut. Clagett, of Capt. Nicholson's 
company of artillery, was the only officer killed in the fort. His friend, 
Sergt. Clemm, of the same corps, received his death at the same time. 
They were respectable merchants. 

The admiral fully caiculated on taking the fort in two hours. Its 
surrender was spoken of as a matter of course. He sald that when it 
was taken and the shipping destroyed he “ would think about terms for 
the city.” All about and in the fort is such ample evidence of his 
zeal to 5 his promise, that it seems impossible to believe that 
greater damage was not done than that really sustained. The gallant 
and accomplished Armstead, through watching and excessive fatigue— 
for he had other great duties to do besides defending his post—flagged 
as soon as the 11 was done, and now lies very ill, but not danger - 
ously, we trust, though severely afflicted. Many of his gallant compan- 
ions were also exhausted, but have generally recruited their strength. 

To return to the field engagement; the force of the enemy in the 
battle may have amounted to 4,000 men. ‘They were fine-looking fellows, 
but seemed very unwilling to meet the Yankee" bullets—their dodging 
from the cannon and stooping before the musketry has already heen 
noticed, The prisoners and deserters say that for the time the affair 
lasted and the men engaged they never received so destructive a fire; 
and this may well be, for our men fired not by word of command only, 
but also at an object. Of the Twenty-first British Regiment, about 
5,000 were landed; on the morning of the 13th they found 171 killed, 


Maj. Gen. Ross, who did “not care if it rained 
of the Capitol, paid the forfeit of that act by 
s death was probably the immediate cause why 
an attack upon our works was not made. Gen. Brooks, on whom the 
command devolved, would not risk the enterprise. 

Our whole loss in the affair was about 20 killed, 90 wounded, and 47 
pesquera and missing. Twenty-two of the wounded were paroled on 

e field, 47 are on board of the fleet—many of them gentlemen of the 
tability—and it is believed will be sent to Halifax. though 


first r 

all ble: means to effect their release was used. (By a they 
were all liberally supplied.) The officers killed were James wry 
Donaldson, Esq., adjutant of the brave Twenty-seyenth Regiment, an 
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one of the representatives encouraging his brethren in arms, and Lieut, 

Andre, of the Gray Lagers,“ a valuable young man. Maj. Moore, oi 

the Twenty-seventh, was severely but not dangerously wounded; Maj. 
Heath, of the Fifth, had two horses shot under him, and Maj. Barry, 
of the same regiment, was also killed. The cavalry lost several horses, 
and some of them on the lookout were taken prisoners. For the pres- 
ent we shall only add that Brig. Gen. Stricker, whose urbanity has long 
endeared him to the citizens under his command and the people at large, 
behaved as became the high charge intrusted to him as a soldier. e 
has the entire confidence of his brigade. Robert G. Harper, „ who 
volunteered his services as an aid-de-camp, also greatly exerted himself 
2 the hottest part of the fire to encourage and give steadiness to our 
Troops, 

The 8 bomb vessels, we are told, are much wrecked b; 
own fire, is may well be supposed when the fact is stated that at 
every discharge they were forced 2 feet into the water by the force of 
it, thus straining every part from stem to stern. 

Never was the mortification of an invader more complete than that 
of our enemy. Beaten by the militia and defeated by the fort, he went 
away in the worst possible humor and a total loss that may mount to 
not less than 800 men. 


From the official report of Commodore Rodgers, who com- 
manded the naval force stationed in Baltimore on the 12th and 
13th of September, to the Secretary of the Navy, dated the 23d 
of September, we find the following distribution of the force 
under his command: 

I stationed Lieut. Gamble, first of Guerriere, with about 100 sea- 
men, in command of 7-gun battery, on the line between the roads lead- 
ing from Philadelphia and Sparrows Point; Sailing Master De La 
Rouch, of the Erie, and Midshipman Field, of the Guerriere, with 20 
seamen, in command of a 2-gun battery, fronting the road leadin 
from Sparrows Point; Sailing Master Ramage, of the Guerriere, wi 
20 seamen, in command of a n betters) to the right of the Sparrows 
Point Road; and Midshipman Salter, with 12 seamen, in command of 
a 1-gun battery, a little to the right of Mr. Ramage. Lieut. Kuhn, with 
the detachment of marines belonging to the Guerriere, was posted in 
the entrenchment between the batteries occupied by Lieut. Gamble and 
Sailing Master Ramage. Lieut. Newcomb, third of the Guerriere, with 
80 seamen, occupied Fort Covington, on the Ferry Branch, a little below 
Spring Gardens. Sailing Master Webster, of the flotilla, with 50 sea- 
men of that corps, occupied a 6-gun battery on the Ferry Branch, 
known by the name of Babcock. leut. Frazier, of the flotilla, with 
45 seamen of the same corps, occupied a 3-gun battery near the Laza- 
retto, and Lieut. Rutter, the senior officer of the flotilla, in command 
of all the „ which were moored at the entrance of the passa: 
between the Lazaretto and Fort McHenry in the left wing of the 
water rare! & at which was stationed Sailing Master Rodman and 54 
seamen of the flotilla. Sailing Master Rodman was stationed in the 
water battery of Fort McHenry with GO seamen of the flotilla, 

Commodore Rodgers says: 

The enemy's repulsion from the Ferry Branch on the night of the 
13th instant, after he had passed Fort McHenry with his barges and 
some light vessels, was owing to the warm reception he met from the 
Forts Covington and Babcock, commanded by Lieut. Newcomb and 
Salling Master Webster, who, with all under their command, performed 
the duty assigned to them to admiration. * * * It becomes a duty 
to notice the services of that gallant and meritorious officer Capt. 
Spence, of the Navy, by whose exertions, assisted by Lieut. Rutter 
with the barges, the entrance into the basin was so obstructed in the 
enemy's presence, and that, too, in a very short time, as to bid de- 
fiance to his ships had he attempted to force that passage.” 


THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER. 

“During the fearful night of the bombardment Francis S. Key, 
a distinguished son of Maryland, was a prisoner in the British 
fleet. Having gone on board in the cartel ship Minden in the 
company of Col. John S. Skinner under the protection of a flag 
of truce to effect the release of some captive friends (Dr, Beanes, 
a highly esteemed physician of Upper Marlboro, in Mary- 
land), he was himself detained during the expedition. They 
were placed on board the Surprise, where they were courteously 
treated. Finally they were transferred to their own vessel, the 
Minden, which was anchored in sight of the fort. Of vivid 
and poetic temperament, he felt deeply the danger which their 
preparations foreboded and the long and terrible hours which 
passed in sight of that conflict whose issue he could not know. 
It was under these circumstances that he composed The Star 
Spangled Banner,” descriptive of the scenes of that doubtful 
night and of his own excited feelings. As the struggle ceases 
upon the coming morn, uncertain of its result, his eye seeks for 
the flag of his country, and he asks in doubt:” 

O say! can you see by the dawn's earl light 

What so proudly we hail'd at the twillght's last gleaming 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous fight, 

O'er the ramparts we watch'd, were so gallantly streaming? 

And the rocket’s red glare—the bombs bursting in air 

Gave proof through the night that our fiag was still there? 

O say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 

O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 

“And then, as through ‘the mists of the deep’ dimly loomed 
that gorgeous banner fluttering in the first rays of the morning 
sun, he exclaims triumphantly— 

"Tis the star s led banner! oh, long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

“This outburst of the patriot and poet’s heart thrilled through 
the souls of his brethren. They took it up; it swelled from 
millions of voices; and The Star Spangled Banner,” written 
by a son of Maryland within sight of the battle fields won by the 
citizen soldiers of Maryland, with the sound of their victorious 


their 
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cannon still ringing in her ears, became the proud national 
anthem of the whole Union.” 

“The crude substance of this song was written on the back 
of a letter which the author happened to have in his pocket. 
On the night after his arrival in Baltimore he wrote it out in 
full, and the next morning read it to his uncle, Judge Nichol- 
son, who was one of the gallant defenders of the fort, and asked 
his opinion of it. The judge was so pleased with it that he 
took it to the printing office of Capt. Benjamin Edes, on North 
Street, near Baltimore. Mr. Edes was then on duty with the 
gallant Twenty-seventh Regiment, of which Capt. Lester was 
a member. The judge then took it to the office of the Balti- 
more American, and directed copies to be struck off in small hand- 
bill form. Mr. Samuel Sands, who was then an apprentice boy 
in the office, but now editor of the American Farmer, set up 
the song in type, printed it, and distributed it among the citi- 
zens. It was first sung in a restaurant in this city, next to the 
Holliday Street Theater, by Charles Durang, to an assemblage 
of patriotic defenders of the city, and after that nightly in the 
theater. It created intense enthusiasm, and was everywhere 
sung in public and in private.” 

FRANCIS SCOTT KEY. 

To Esmeralda Boyle I am also indebted for the following 

account of Francis Scott Key: 


Francis Scott Key was born in the year 1779, in Frederick County, 
Md. His father, John Ross Key, was a lieutenant in the Second Ri 
Company of Maryland, under se, Aas Thomas Price, In the War of Inde- 

The family mansion, built of brick, covered a large area of 


At the foot of re Begs wages tne dh 
spring of limpid water, about ew brink gathe the gay-hearted 


was educated at St. John's conega — Annapolis. The cass — 
Ten n,’ because of its 


p 
Dr. John McDowell. Many years after, on the 22d of 5 IRIT, 
0 
After leaving college he read 
Chase, who was one of the 


ed men and women of the day. Dida 
in the profession of the law he was sure to seek for its attainment in 
ope good old page of Annapolis. Mr. Taney has told us of the scarlet- 
el judges sitting solemnly in chairs placed upon an elevated plat- 
form, and of the assembly of Maryland's famous lawyers gathered at 
the bar. Judge Chase uired of his students a strict attendance at 
the court that they might learn by observation the manner in which 
important eases were conducted. T. Key was thereby enabled in early 
manhood to attain to much knowledge through the experience of others, 
a precious legacy not 8 handed down through books. After his 
admission to the bar Mr. Key returned to his native county. In the 
year 1801 he began the practice of the law at Frederick City. Md. In 
a short however, he removed to Georgetown, in the District of 
Columbia. ere he rose to eminence as a lawyer in the Supreme Court 
of the United States as well as the courts of Maryland and the District. 


EFFECT OF VICTORY. 


Every town on the Atlantic seaboard looked forward with 
the keenest interest to the outcome of the British attack on 
Baltimore. A state of general panic prevailed in nearly every 
city on the coast induced by the seeming belief that it would 
be the next object of attack of the invincible British invaders. 

We are told by McMaster that the appearance of Ross and 
Cochrane— 
in the Chesapeake, and the boldness with which 
very heart of two States and sacked the National Ca 
through eve city and town that lay near a na 
York City, which had long been blockaded, was tly excited. The 
deeds and the success of Cochrane, it was feared, would arouse every 
British nayal commander to emulate him and would bring down on the 
city all the horrors of a bombardment. 

ut when the news came that the British had actually sailed the 
Chesapeake Bay, had marched overland to Washington, bu the 
public buildi: and were 1 the feeling became gen- 
eral New York would be the next ce attacked, and the work of de- 
fence grew serious. * > » Fully aware that the General Govern- 
ment was now powerless the common council called on the people to 
lean $1,000,000 to the city. The money was to bear 7 per cent inter- 
est, was to be paid back in one year, and be or the defense 


sailed ista the 
spread terror 
le river. New 


of New York. Some croakers asserted that the city d no authority 

to make such a loan, but they were quickly silenced and the Ne 

ape The defeat at Baltimore and victory of MacDonough did muc 
gulet 


the public anxiety. * 


` 


The example thus set by New York was closely followed In Phila- 
delphia. There, when it was known that Washington had been cap- 
the people met in the State yard, chose a committee, organized 
for defense, formed a military association, and, under such names ag 
the Philadelphia Volunteers, the Hamilton Guards, the Washington 
G „the Yankee Guards, the Rifle Corps, began active drilling. Calls 
were made for shipwrights and boatbuilders to make ga arig to for 
—— to form a company of artillery; for guns, blankets, clothing, 
and stores; and for volunteers to aid in throwing up works of defense 
on the hills bordering the west bank of the Schuylkill. There, too, the 
response was — and in a few days the artists, the cordwainers, 
the cabinetmakers, the brickmakers, the printers, and the patriotic young 
men under 20 were applying to the Committee to assign them a day. 
The people of color were reminded of what Pennsylvania had done to 
romote the abolition of slav and were summonded to defend her. 
e physicians were asked to ready, in the event of a battle, to 
hurry to the field. “‘ Pious men whose conscientious views would deter 
them from joining other corps made up of irreligious men were urged 
to form one of their own kind. 

Lest even these defenses should prove Insufficient, the committee 
ealled on the governor to take measures of an extreme kind. He was 
asked the moment the yee to dispatch men to see that, ih the 
region through which the tish would pass, all horses, cattle, and 
wagons were sent in r that every animal that could serve as food 
was killed or carried away; that the lower box and the spear of every 
pump were removed: that all roads and were impeded with fallen 
trees; and that at least one — wheat taken from every mill. 
The community was terror 

In view of this state of general alarm, it may be imagined 
with what joy the news of the American victory at Baltimore 
was received, as the glad tidings were passed from farmhouse 
to farmhouse or carried from village to village by the post rider 
or the stagecoach. The confidence of the American people in 
their ability to protect themselves was restored, and British 
military prestige received a shock destined to be the precursor 
of the defeat before Plattsburg, and later of overwhelming 
disaster at New Orleans. 

NATIONAL INSPIRATION. 

Any plan looking to the division of our Nation was irre- 
trievably shattered, for following close behind the stinging re- 
pulse at Baltimore came the news of MacDonough’s victory on 
Lake Champlain and the rapid retreat back to Canada of the 
British troops under Sir George Prevost. Cockburn, with the 
British fleet, stole rapidly down the bay, defeated and dis- 
comfited, bearing with him that infamous reputation which will 
ever disgrace His memory. 

Contemporaneous with the victory at Baltimore was’ the 
appearance of Key’s song, “ The Star Spangled Banner,” the in- 
spiring strains and popular melody of which brought it at once 
into unanimous favor. The country needed a national song to 
give expression to its patriotism. It wanted only the event to 
produce it, and that event was furnished in the attack on Bal- 
timore. This song of Key’s aroused the dormant patriotism 
of the Nation, for human nature could not withstand its irre- 
sistible appeal to the love of country. It lifted the national 
spirit from the vale of gloom and despair in which it had been 
floundering to the sunlit heights of confidence and victory. It 
heralded the dawn of a new day to our Federal Government. In 
moral value it was worth ten thousand bayonets. 

CONCLUSION. 


This, Mr. Speaker, is the story of Fort McHenry. 

And now the environs of a great and populous city embrace 
the little fort which once so heroically defied the King’s Navy 
and the royal forces of war. No longer is its position the out- 
post of the sentinel. It has become a place of sheltered se- 
curity, nestling close in the bosom of that city with which its 
past is so intimately associated. Its walls, once a bulwark of 
defense, and its guns, once a guaranty of protection, have lost 
their power. Up to within a few weeks ago it still maintained 
with pathetic chivalry that position it could fill in name only. 
Time has ruthlessly robbed it of everything except its golden 
memories. But as long as our Nation lives, as long as noble 
deeds beget admiration, or the love of eountry moves mankind, 
“The Star Spangled Banner” will be sung; and few who sing 

“Oh! say, can you see by the dawn’s early light” 
will be able to refrain from going back in mental contempla- 
tion to the actual scene at Fort McHenry and dwelling upon that 
brilliant and stirring chapter which the little fort on the 
Patapsco contributed to the history of our second war with 
Great Britain. 

The Committee on Military Affairs in favorably reporting the 
bill now before this House said: 

It appears that in the present plan of national defense Fort McH: 
no longer occuples a position of strategic military value, and tha’ 
several pro s have been heretofore offered that it be 

‘oreign to its preuat character as a military post. 
ring this bill and hea 
patriotic orga 
of the opinion that Fort McHen is so intimately associated with 
hiatietéal vente of vital moment: ia the early history of our country 
as to endear it in the affections of all Americans, that its —.— for 


purposes no 

the sentiment which 2 tion 
a Government reservation under the control of the Secretary of War, 
and its partial use as a museum of historic relics, would be obviously 


After con- 
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appropriate with respect to this sentiment. The War Department states 
that the enactment of the measure will not conflict with the interests 
of that department and that there is no objection to its passage. 

I trust this House will pass this bill. I hope that the little 
fort which has played such an important part in our history 
may be preserved to us and to the generations that follow, its 
ground the shrine of patriotic admiration. I believe that in 
the near future Congress will see fit to do something even bet- 
ter than protecting from base use this historic spot. I want to 
see erected near the ramparts of the old fort, plainly discernible 
to the ships that now pass in peaceful and endless array, a 
beautiful monument to Francis Scott Key and to the defenders 
of Fort McHenry at the time of the British attack on that 
fortification. . 


Statement of Mrs. Martin W. Littleton. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN L. BURNETT, 


OF ALABAMA, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 16, 1912. 

Mr. BURNETT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the leave granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include a statement of Mrs. Martin W. 
Littleton. 

The statement is as follows: 

PROPOSED NAME FOR HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING. 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 21, 1912. 


The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. JoHN L. BUR- 
NETT presiding. 

There appeared before the committee Representative BEN- 
JAMIN G. Humpureys of Mississippi, Representative Henry D. 
FLoob of Virginia, and Mrs. Martin W. Littleton. 

Mr. Burnett. The resolution before the committee this morn- 
ing is House joint resolution 314, introduced by Mr, Hum- 
PHREYS of Mississippi. It is very brief, and I will read it: 

Resolved, etc., That the House Office Bullding be known and hereafter 
officially designated as Jefferson Hall, as a tribute to the memory of 
Thomas Jefferson, whose conspicuous service to mankind secured for 
him a place among the immo: 8. 

Mr. Humpureys is in charge of this resolution and he desires 
Mrs. Littleton to address the committee this morning; and if it 
is the pleasure of the committee we will hear from Mrs. Littleton. 

I desire to state before we proceed that there is a meeting to 
be held at Mr. Unperwoonp’s office at half past 10 o'clock, and I 
will probably have to leave in a few minutes. I wanted Mrs. 
Littleton to understand why J leave. 

STATEMENT OF MES. MARTIN W. LITTLETON. 


Mrs. LITTLETON. I have just a word to say. I do not know 
why I should be called upon to say anything about this reso- 
lution except that I am more than happy that Mr. Hun- 
PAREYS has offered it. I think it is a step toward paying some 
sort of tribute to Thomas Jefferson, a man whom I think has 
been very sadiy neglected. I have written down what I have 
to say here, because I did not want to say too much. 

Mr. Burnerr. A woman never says too much. 

Mrs. LITTLETON. They might be tempted to when they have 
such a splendid audience. 

I can not begin speaking on Mr. Humpnreys’s resolution 
until I speak, first, of a subject that is nearest my heart, and 
that is the ownership of Monticello—the estate and resting 
place of Mr. Jefferson. 

When I came to Washington, a few months ago, I was sur- 
prised to find that, in this city of history and outdoor monu- 
ments, there was no memorial in honor of Thomas Jefferson. I 
was surprised, because, though Jefferson did many things 
which entitled him to our recognition, he did one supreme 
thing thut no man ever did or ever can do again, and that thing 
was the writing of the Declaration of American Independence. 
It made him almost a divine exception to the general run of 
mankind; but if I thought I had to convince this committee of 
the important achievements of Thomas Jefferson which entitled 
him and his memory to the lasting gratitude of a grateful 
country I sNould stop here and now and surrender my task as 
hope'ess. 

It was he who had faith in man. It was he who fought for a 
new Government founded upon the belief that all men were equal. 
it was he who builded an asylum for the oppressed of all na- 
tions. It was he who had the laws of primogeniture and entail 


abolished and made the younger son equal with the elder brother, 
It was he who caused the separation of church and state, and 
made it possible for all men to profess their religious belief 
without fear of oppression, whether Protestant, Catholic, or 
Jew. It was he who spoke the first words in behalf of the free- 
dom of the negroes before any other American statesman, and 
if this bill, the “Ordinance of the Northwestern Territory,” 
prohibiting slavery after 1800 had passed, our great Civil War 
would never have been fought. He drew the bill establishing 
our present system of coinage and currency on the decimal basis. 
Without sword and with only his pen he took over from Na- 
poleon Bonaparte for the United States the great southwestern 
territory known as the Louisiana Purchase and added 11 States 
to the Union; and he took over, also, the northwestern territory 
comprising 14 States. Everyone knows that the last work his 
hands found to do, when he was an old, old man, was to in- 
augurate and build a great university for Virginia—the first 
real university in America. He believed that in a representative 
democracy education and intellectual freedom were necessary, 
and he created and wrote five great state papers, from which 
Americans have learned their lessons of freedom. 

The sublimest oue of all he wrote was this Declaration of In- 
dependence, 

He gave eight years in the unremitting service in the greatest 
office which his country could offer, and at the end of eight 
years’ service the whole people held out their hands in uni- 
versal greeting as he returned to Monticello after more than 
half a century of public service. When he started in the public 
service he was a rich man; when he left, after more than 60 
years, he was a poor man. Subscriptions were taken up for 
him, his home sold, and his grave is now a thing neglected and 
bandied about, without ownership or one to do it honor. It 
might almost as well rest in foreign territory, because it is a 
neglected spot, a shame and a disgrace to this country, which 
prizes above all things the freedom and liberty which he pro- 
cured from them. It has been said, “If Jefferson is right, 
America is right; if Jefferson is wrong, America is wrong.” 

This is but a brief reference to his achievements for our 
country’s growth; but you all know this so much better than I, 
and are in some sense living the life he lived and rendering 
the service he rendered, that I shall ask you to let me pass to 
the particular subject in hand and tell you, if I can, the exact 
story of Monticello, which I am sure this country wishes and 
ought to take to itself. 

I can not speak of Jefferson without speaking of Monticello, 
and without speaking of George Washington and Mount Vernon. 
They are in my mind together; one the man of the sword and 
the other the man of the pen; and of the two mountains (Mount 
Vernon and Monticello—“ little mountain”), in whose bosoms 
there now rest these two precious possessions of our Nation, 
George Washington has a place in all history, above all neglect 
or envy, but Thomas Jefferson, who through his pen was the 
greatest American statesman, stands apart. 

While one with his sword carved out a nation and procured 
liberty for us, the other with his pen carved out a nation and 
procured human liberty for us; and they both worked together 
and gave us this beautiful Capital City. In the heart of ita 
grateful Nation has erected a monument to the memory of one 
of them, but, I say, in all this city of glorious marble and 
trees there is not an outdoor monument or shaft erected in 
honor of the other one. There are monuments to Edward 
Gallaudet, Washington, Gen. Jackson, La Fayette, Rocham- 
beau, Gen. Sherman, Gen. Scott, Daniel Webster, Hahnemann, 
Gen. McPherson, Martin Luther, Gen. McClellan, Gen. Sheridan, 
Admiral Dupont, Admiral Farragut, Gen. Logan, Gen. Hancock, 
Gen. Rawlins, Benjamin Franklin, John Witherspoon, Henry W. 
Longfellow, Dr. Joseph Henry, Dr. Samuel Gross, Louis J. M. 
Daguerre, Dr. Benjamin Rush, Frederick the Great, John Mar- 
shall, the Peace Monument, President Garfield, Gen. Grant, 
Emancipation Statue, Abraham Lincoln, Gen. Albert Pike, Gen. 
Greene, Alexander Sheppard, Gen. Steuben, Christopher Colum- 
bus, Pulaski, Kosciuszko, Paul Jones, Maj. B. F. Stephenson, 
and the Statue of Freedom. = 

Those are the outdoor statues in the city of Washington. 

Jefferson did many, many things which entitle him to our 
recognition, and while the memories of the deeds of most men 
fade with years, the deeds of Thomas Jefferson grow brighter 
with time, and as the world becomes more and more enlight- 
ened he is more and more beloved. If he had never achieved 
immortality before, he achieved it on the sizning of the treaty 
of cession of Louisiana, which was the vastest single forward 
step of progress in the story of man. Without loss of blood, 
by peaceful negotiations, more than 1,000,000 square mues of 
territory were won from the domain of European powers and 
brought within the jurisdiction of the young Republic; and 
out of this territory have been carved all these 14 great States: 
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Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wy- 
oming, Indian Territory,-and Oklahoma. 

Mr. Hussreyrs. I do not like to interrupt you, but you 
mentioned a number of statues to different people in this city— 
outdoor statues. There is none to Thomas Jefferson? 

Mrs. LITTLETON. No. I will tell you of one here in the Capi- 
tol, if you like. There is one bronze statue here in the Capitol 
of Thomas Jefferson, which was given by Commander Uriah 
Phillip Levy, the story of which fs rather interesting. 

Mr. Burnetr. Right in that connection, these are all very 
beantiful statues. Do you not think it would be very humiliat- 
ing and degrading to the name of Jefferson to name for him 
a mere workshop like the House Office Building, and perhaps 
for years to come prevent some proper memorial being erected 
to his name? The House Office Building is a mere workshop 
for the Members of Congress, and would it not be rather out 
of place and improper to name a workshop for a man of that 
great name and great memory? 

You are now making a most beautiful argument for the 
purchase of Monticello, and I would not be surprised but that 
the membership of the committee would agree on that proposi- 
tion; but, on this practical proposition that you are discussing 
now, here is a building where men do their daily work, and 
where there is a document room and a folding room, and it 
appears to me that it would be rather inappropriate and would 
be almost a desecration instead of being a proper tribute to his 
memory to name this building after Jefferson. Do you not 
think that it would be rather humiliating than otherwise, when 
we have so many statues erected in Washington to other great men? 

Mrs. LITTLETON, I think that is largely a matter of each one's 
opinion. I think we are beginning to feel that in erecting me- 
morials and monuments to people we are spending money for 
something that is useless; and we are not going to spend money 
for any more useless statues, but when we wish to build me- 
morials we are going to build things that are of use. 

Mr. Burnett. We just finished a very fine one to Columbus 
the other day, or at least unveiled it. 

Mrs. Lrrrrxrox. Yes; but I think the feeling has begun to 
grow that in the building of these memorials we should build 
something that is useful. We are contemplating a memorial to 
Lincoln. Some suggest an arch; some suggest that it would be 
of more use to build a road. Without entering into all the 
discussions of memorials where so much money is being given, 
I think it would be of more use to build a road or to build a 
hospital, or something that would be of use and the people could 
enjoy. We are just at a practical time in the history of our 
Government when we want to erect useful things, and I should 
think I would always be on the side of building something 
useful. I should think it would be wise, since our Government 
has so recently set up housekeeping, to build memorials first 
that are for convenience and comfort instead of building beauti- 
ful statues; but that is just a matter of opinion. 

As to the naming of this building Jefferson Hall, it being a 
workhouse, I think it would honor Mr. Jefferson. I do not 
think it would be casting any reflection upon him xt all, be- 
cause no man ever worked harder than Mr. Jefferson; he 
worked harder than any man I ever knew. 

Mr. Humpsreys. Right in that connection. In all the great 
institutions of learning in this country, where the young men 
become students and study the arts and the sciences, the dormi- 
tories are the workshops and they are named after some great 
scientist or some great scholar; and in all the country wide, 
wherever there are forts, barracks, or places for the troops to 
gather and do their work, they are named in honor of some 
great soldier; and in all the great universities of the country 
the halls where young men gather to do their work are named 
im honor of some great man whose character is thought by 
those in charge of the university to be worthy of emulation by 
the young men who are there, to gather whatever inspiration 
they may, to study in these halls. And it occurs to me to be a 
most remarkable suggestion that to name this hall where the 
representatives of the people do their work for the people— 
under a Government which owes its existence so much to 
Thomas Jefferson, and owes its character so much to Thomas 
Jefferson, and where the measure of its power is due so much 
to the labor of Thomas Jefferson—it occurs to me to be a remark- 
able suggestion that for the hall in which the representatives 
of the people do the work for the people to be called by his 
name would be a desecration. : 

Mr. Burnett. I might call your attention, Mr. Humphreys, 
to the fact that we might be called a cheeseparing Govern- 
ment to name for him a building that is already constructed as 
® memorial instead of building something new. 

Mr. Humpsreys. Exactly. But there is no man in all the 
history of this Government who would least want a tribute of 


this sort that is (if I might use the word) tainted by the in- 
crease of taxation laid upon the people than the great man we 
hope to honor in this way. The people are not called upon to 
spend one nickel of money; the Government is not called upon 
to lay one farthing further upon the shoulders of the people in 
taxes to do this. 

Fi Towner. I suggest that Mrs. Littleton be allowed to 


Mrs. Lrrrieron. I am glad to have this come in, because it 
is probably something E have left out, and it comes in so well 
Just here. But I will go on. . 

In this Louisiana purchase, comprising these States, and in 
the addition of Oregon, Jefferson carved out a real republic, 
more than doubling the area already a part of the United 
States; but out of all these States not one is named for him, 
It is time all this neglect were atoned for, and it is a disgrace 
3 under the shadow of this Capitol his name should be neg- 
ected, 

Instead of a Westminster Abbey, in America we have two 
treasure houses—one, Mount Vernon, which, through the Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union, has become a nation's 
shrine. John Augustine Washington surrendered the mauso- 
leum, house, and grounds for a national memorial as a sacred 
trust for the public. George Washington’s tomb is now care- 
fully protected and guarded against vandal hands and his 
house protected against fire. The other treasure house is 
Monticello, and I can think of no memorial to Thomas Jeffer- 
son more beautiful, more just, more dignified, than that Monti- 
cello, which he loved so much, should, like Mount Vernon, 
belong to the Nation. It is a sacred place, and not one of 
national but of international importance. 

Pilgrimages to Monticello began more than a century ago. 
During the lifetime of Jefferson, in years of his retirement, the 
leading men turned to Monticello. His home was the place 
toward which steps were constantly turned. Pilgrimages to 
Monticello did not cease with the death of Jefferson. Many 
people of all races and creeds continue to journey there. And 
we hope now that Monticello, which sheltered Thomas Jeffer- 
son, his home in life as it is now his home in death, will 
become forever a shrine, a place set apart where our children 
and our children's children may go to learn lessons of history 
and freedom. It is too sacred a trust to be left in the care of 
one individual. 

The home of Jefferson is the natural inheritance of the 
whole people and ean not fittingly rest in the exclusive owner- 
ship of one individual. The right to go to and from his grave 
belongs to the unnumbered generations, and the right can not 
be narrowed down to the rights of one individual whose pro- 
prietorship rests upon a naked purchase. However much this 
proprietor may venerate the memory of Mr. Jefferson and 
rejoice in the ownership of his old home, he should not appro- 
priate to himself, even in this spirit of veneration, that which 
is common to every human being in the Republic, and no 
doubt Mr. Levy would do his part toward the public ownership 
of Monticello, thereby honoring his ancestor, who believed it 
should belong to the people, and thereby respecting the memory 
of a wise statesman, the author of the Declaration of American 
Independence, which has given to people of all nations a warm 
welcome to its freedom. 

The service which Mr. Jefferson gave to his country while he 
was living was surpassingly great, but the fruits of his labor 
are ever growing and ever ripening in the minds and hearts of 
each expanding generation, and he is thus irresistibly attached 
more and more, year after year, to all mankind. And this 
shrine must be preserved for them—opened to them—ever 
kindling new hopes, ever awakening new aspirations. The 
practical safety from destruction may be well assured in the 
hands of an individual, but such a place, incapable of reproduc- 
tion, should not be used as a summer house, but should be abso- 
lutely guaranteed against loss by fire, or otherwise, under the vigi- 
lant eye and in the affectionate solicitude of the whole Nation. 

It may be by will or by the laws of descent continued as a 
personal exhibit by a proud proprietor, but its future position 
as a historical place, rich with illustrious names, should not be 
left to the kindly disposition of fate. No man living to-day in 
our country, whatever his fortune, station, or prestige, can fill 
the ample setting laboriously erected by the genius of Jefferson, 
As the property of the Nation, Monticello would house the grate- 
ful affection of all who made their offerings over its threshold. 
As the property of any individual it can not be saved from the 
grotesque. Social life may enliven its corridors, rich with his- 


tory; banquets may make it brilliant with its assemblage of 
welcome guests; all that wealth and luxury cau summon to its 
open doors may serve to drive away the melancholy silence 
which serves to speak of Jefferson’s last pinched days; but none 
of these things, nor all of these things, can fittingly inhabit or 
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fully oceupy the memory of the man who wrote the Declaration 
of American Independence. 

The gift of Monticello to the Nation would be the most glori- 
ous monument possible to the memory of Thomas Jefferson, and 
there is another way we can honor Jefferson. We have here in 
Washington two beautiful new marble buildings unnamed and 
unchristened, and as there are no outdoor memorials in all this 
city, either to Thomas Jefferson or Alexander Hamilton, I think 
it would be a beautiful and fitting tribute to these two great 
men of our Nation ff we were to name one of these buildings 
Jefferson Hall, as suggested by Mr. Humpureys’s resolution, and 
if we were to name the other Hamilton Hall. The naming of 
these two structures will cost nothing and will therefore carry 
out the idea of avoiding expenditures, and will at the same time 
have the effect of erecting monuments to two great men. Here, 
in this Capitol named for him, Washington sat and over 
the destinies of this infant Republic. At his right-hand side sat 
Jefferson, and at his left-hand side sat Hamilton, doing their 
part and sharing with him responsibilities so serious. And I 
hope with all my heart this resolution offered by Mr. HUM- 
PHREYS, giving the name of Thomas Jefferson to your beautiful 
House Office Building, may pass, and that the christening may 
be celebrated this Fourth of July, when we are celebrating the 
ee of American Independence, of which he was the 
author. 

The places that Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Hamiiton oceupied in 
the locating of this city here, and the story of the city of 
Washington, I thought were so familiar that it would not be 
worth while for me to tell you them again; so I have left them 
out. 

Mr. Towner. Before you sit down, Mrs. Littleton, is there a 
bill pending now in Congress for the purchase of Monticello? . 

Mrs. Lrrrteroy. There is a resolution that Senator MARTINE 
offered, which is coming up July 2, before the Library Com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

Mr. Towner. But there is no bill pending in the House now? 

Mrs. LITTLETON. Not that I know of, unless Mr. Austxon in- 
troduced one a few days ago. But I do not know of any. 


Mr. Towner. Is it contemplated that a bill will be intro- | 


duced? 

Mrs. LITTLETON. I do not know. I have not heard of anyone 
introducing such a bill, but I wish they would. 

Mr. Froop. How would you purchase Monticello? 

Mr. Towner. I do not think anyone could refuse to sell and 
avoid eternal infamy if the United States desired to purchase 
Monticello. 

Mrs. Lirrteron. I made a visit to Monticello, and have just 
returned home, and have brought with me a great deal of in- 
formation and a great many pictures showing the present con- 
ditions there. I also have thousands of letters from people all 
over the United States, lamenting the fact that in the city of 
Washington there is no memorial to Thomas Jefferson, and 
agreeing that the plan for the purehase of Monticello would be 
a fitting memorial to him. I have these letters, one from nearly 
every governor of the States, one from all the patriotic soci- 
eties, north, south, east, and west, Republicans and Democrats 
alike. I am going to take them to the hearing on July 2, and I 
will have the letters there, and the photegraphs showing condi- 
tions at Monticello as they exist to-day. 

Mr. Towner. Mr. Chairman, I desire before Mrs. Littleton 
len ves to make a motion that the thanks of this committee be 
given to Mrs. Littleton for her very beautiful and instructive 
address; and that the acting chairman of the committee, 
Judge Burnett, be requested to have it inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp that it may be vreserved and I hope may 
have influence on other Members of Congress who have not had 
an opportunity of hearing it. 

Mrs. Lirrzeton. I thank you very much. 

The motion being seconded, the question was taken, and the 
motion carried. r 

Mr. Towner. Mr. Chairman, for the information of the com- 
mittee I have just had handed to me a joint resolution which 
was introduced by Mr. Austry on June 15, providing for the 
purchase of the home of Thomas Jefferson, at Monticello, Va. 
It reads as follows: 

Whereas the Declaration of Independence was a new light. and gospel 

to the downtrodden of the world; and 3 
Whereas through the genius, splendid patriotism, and teachings of 

Thomas Jefferson America was started on a career that has brought 

untold blessings to this country; and believing it most fitting and 

oper that the home of Thomas Jefferson at Monticello should be 


e property of the great Nation and country he loved and served so 
well: erefore be it 
Resolved, ete., That the President of the Senate of the United States 
be, and is hereby, instructed to appoint a committee of five Members of 
this body, to cooperate with a s ar committee to be appointed by the 
House of Representatives, to inquire inte the wisdo rtain 


m and asce: 
the price of acquiring said home as the property of the United States, 
marit may be preserved for all time in its entirety for the 
people. 


can 


Mr. CLank. Where was that referred? 

Mr. Towner. Unfortunately it was referred to the Committee 
on Library. I am very sorry this committee will not have the 
honor or reporting it favorably. 

Mr. Crank. I think it ought to come to this committee. 

Mr. ‘owner. I think se, too. 

Mr. BURNETT. Now, another practical suggestion along this 
line; A few years ago a bill was passed changing the name of 
one of the prominent streets, at the instance of Mrs, Henderson, 
I believe, to the “Avenue of the Presidents.” I do net know 
where that street. is, and I doubt whether there are a dozen 
Members in Congress who know where it is. I am just calling 
attention to that fact for the purpose of showing that it has 
vs obscurity hanging around it. It is still known as Sixteenth 

treet. 

Mr. Froon. The change was not made. 

Mr. BURNETT, I think so, 

Mr. Froon. I think not. I think a bill was introduced, but I 
think Congress refused to pass the bill. 

Mr. Towner. I suggest that we hear from Mr. Humphreys: 
STATEMENT OF HON. BENJAMIN G. HUMPHREYS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI. 

Mr. Humrureys. Mr. Chairman, I do not think anyone could 
add anything to what has already been said; and Mrs Littleton 
has said it so much better than I could say it. Mrs. Littleton 
furnished the inspiration that caused me to write this resolu- 
tion, and relying upon the equal patriotism of this committee, I 
thought she could furnish the inspiration to convince you that 
you should report it. But I was very much astonished to hear 
my friend from Alabama suggest that there could be any oppo- 
sition to it. 

Mr. Burnerr. May F ask a question along the same line? If 
this name is ehanged, will not these buildings always be known 
as the House Office Building and the Senate Office Byilding? 

Mr. Humeureys. I think not. John Marshall Place is not 
known by what it was before; it is called John Marshall Plaee. 

Mr. BURNETT. John Marshall Place is not much of a eredit to 
the name of Marshall; I wish to say that. 
| Mrs. LITTLETON. I think, Mr. Burnet?, that there is very much 
that is confusing about the names of these buildings now. 
Strangers who come here always get the names mixed. They 
think the House Office Building is the House of Representatives. 
“House Office Building” does not seem to mean much to the 
people. 

Mr. Burnetr. That is what the street-car conductors, the 
hackmen, and guides always call it, “the House Office Build- 
ing”; and it is the “ Senate Office Building“ on the other side. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. They changed the name of Jackson Park to 
Lafayette Park. 

3 Burnetr. And it always goes by the name of Jackson 
rk. 

Mr. Huurnnkrs. You can not find one man who knows it as: 
Jackson Park; everybody knows it as Lafayette Park. 

Mr. BURNETT. This building is peculiarly for the use of Mem- 
bers of Congress, and always will be called the House Office 
Building; and my idea is whether it would not always be de- 
scribed by the practical term “ House Office Building,” and in- 
stead of lending luster to the name of Jefferson be rather a 
diseredit. 

Mr. Humpnreys. There is no chance in the world for us to 
add luster to the name of Jefferson. 

Mr. BunxErr. Would it not be an injustice to him? 

Mr. Huurnnzrs. The only people to be honored by taking 
action on this resolution would perhaps be Members of the 
House of Representatives; and F think it would reflect honor 
upon themselves, and especially at this day. I do not think 
there has ever been a day in the history of this Republic when 
it was more desirable to call the attention of the people of the 
United States to the fact that the great principles that inspired 
Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton and their confréres 
and their compatriots when they formed this Government are 
still in the hearts of the representatives of the people; and, in 
spite of the fascinating personality of men who are suggesting 
that the form of this Government be overthrown and changed, 
that our people still believe in it as the best guaranty that 
hereafter our children may, as did our forefathers, enjoy the 
blessings of liberty. It is past my understanding that because 
the street car conductors might not, for the next few months or 
few years, wake up to the fact that this is Jefferson Hall, there- 
fore Congress should not honor itself by naming this building, 
in which the people's representatives do their work, as a testi- 
mony of our great regard for the name of Thomas Jefferson. 

I introduced a resolution two years ago. At that time I did 
not say Thomas Jefferson.“ When the building was first 
erected, it occurred to me that it would be a wicked thing that 
this beautiful building should be erected in Washington, in 
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view of all the history of this country, and no name found 
worthy to commemorate, but to call it “H. O. B.“ and to call 
the Senate Office Building “ S. O. B.“; and so I sat to work to 
conjure up, if I could, who in all the history of the country 
among the Representatives was perhaps the most illustrious 
man, and after much thought and conference with others, I 
concluded that as a Representative perhaps it was Henry Clay. 
There were others who had been Representatives, but who went 
out into broader fields, whose fame has become more world-wide 
than his. But there were practical obstacles in the way, and 
many thought that he ought not to be so honored. Finally, Mrs. 
Littleton wrote a very beautiful pamphlet, which she called 
My One Wish, and there called attention to the fact that in 
this great city there was no monument to Thomas Jefferson; 
there was 2 monument to everyone else but none to Thomas 
Jefferson; and then the thought occurred to me that the fitting 
thing to do would be to call this office building, which is a 
beautiful building and a beautiful monument, Jefferson Hall. 
I do not share the opinion that we could pay a greater tribute 
to Thomas Jefferson if we were to erect a monument like the 
one recently erected to Columbus than we would by naming this 
magnificent structure, in which the representatives of the peo- 
ple do their work, after him. 

I hope most earnestly that the committee will take that view 
and report the bill. 

Mr. Towner. Mr. Chairman, I entirely agree that it is a dis- 
grace to this Nation that we have not in the city of Washing- 
ton a memorial or statue of any kind to Thomas Jefferson, and 
1 would be perfectly willing to support a proposition to erect 
a monument to his memory, to cost a million or two million, 
or any sum that might be named, But there is a very ‘great 
deal to be considered by this committee in the suggestion of our 
chairman that we can not change by enactment, by the pas- 
sage of a law, a custom and habit of the people. 

We passed a law here to change the name of Sixteenth 
Street to Avenue of the Presidents”; but that is only known 
to the archwologian as an obscure historical fact. Nobody 
calls Sixteenth Street “Avenue of the Presidents.” 

Mr. CLARK. But they say that did not pass, Mr. TOWNER. 

Mr. Towner. I do not know, but I think it did. It would not 
be an honor to the President to have this hall named after 
him, and then in the common and popular view of the people 
for no one to know that except as an official fact and no one 
recognize it in actual practice. 

Mr. Humpureys, They changed the name of Tennallytown 
Road to Wisconsin Avenue, and the street car conductors 
always call it Wisconsin Avenue, 

Mr. ‘Towner. I think it is now popularly known at Tennally- 
town Road; and I think, Mr. Chairman, there is very great 
danger this would be brutum fulmen, something which would 
not be observed, and I am sure no one would regret that more 
than Mrs. Littleton herself. 

Mr, Burnerr, Another thing, Mr. Towner, in that connec- 
tion: We want to do something which would be a tribute (and 
I think it is an outrage that the Government has not done it) 
and would not that result in a postponement of a more just 
tribute to the memory of Thomas Jefferson? 

Mr. Towner. I wish to say this, that if in the future some 
other building could be named after him, so that at its incep- 
tion, the commencement of its life, it might be known by that 
name, then in popular esteem it might be called Jefferson Hall; 
but I doubt that you can ever change the name of this place, 
now so well known as “ House Office Building.” I do not think, 
however much you might desire to do so, that by the passage of 
a law in Congress you could do so. 

Mrs. LITTLETON. If women do not seem to have trouble about 
changing their names when they marry, I do not see why it 
should be considered so much trouble to change the name of a 
building. 

Mr. AsHnnOOK. That was in my mind, and I was just going 
to suggest that the law changed the maiden name of Mrs. 
Towner, but I presume she is now known as Mrs. Towner. 

Mrs. LITTLETON. If you say it is better to have a new building, 
are you not inviting resolutions calling for millions of dollars 
of expenditure to erect a building to the name of Jefferson? 
I know there is a Jefferson Memorial Association. It is very 
well organized and very well formed, with beautiful designs 
and prints for a very expensive building to be erected here in 
Washington; and there is also a Lincoln Memorial Association, 
which proposes the erection of a Lincoln building. If you 


refuse to do this now, and say you are in favor of spending 
millions of dollars to erect a building to Jefferson, are you not 
inviting that sort of thing and will not people be coming on 
here to have resolutions passed for memorials to be erected by 
you who desire to have buildings erected? 


Mr. Burnett, I woud favor something of that kind; some- 
thing in the nature of a real expenditure. Mr. Clark has just 
Suggested to me that this would be like giving a fellow a 
Secondhand suit of clothes, something that is already paid for. 

Mr. Frencu. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest here that there is 
an institution that will undoubtedly be given shape in this city 
within the next few years, and I suggest it in this connection. 
I refer to the National Archives Building, which I trust our 
country may soon erect, It will be, when it shall have been 
erected, one of the most valuable buildings from an historical 
point of view and from every point of view of practical concep- 
tion in this country. It will be the same character of building 
as they now have in Great Britain and France and Italy, and I 
was wondering if it would not be proper to suggest, while we 
are speaking of attaching the name of a person to a building 
at the time the plans for the construction of the building may 
be given, that we call that building “The Jefferson National 
Hall of Archives.” 

Mr. Burnerr. And let the name attach from the very laying 
of the foundation. 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. Humpnureys,. I suggest this, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: 
In Mississippi a few years ago the legislature passed a law 
authorizing the different municipalities to name their schools, 
The Daughters of the Confederacy took the matter up in the 
State and suggested that they be named after men prominent in 
Mississippi in the Civil War. There were some schools that 
had been known by different names for a good many years, but 
they were changed, and the people had no serious difficulty in 
addressing themselves to the new conditions; and we find over 
the State now, wherever you go, you hear the people speak of a 
school by the name of some man who distinguished himself in 
the Confederacy. We have “Jeff. Davis” schools, “ Robert E. 
Lee” schools, and “ Stonewall Jackson” schools all over the 
State, but everybody knows just what you mean when you use 
those names. They experience no difficulty whatever in identi- 
fying that school. 

Mrs. LITTLETON. As men never change their names, they prob- 
ably think it is a very difficult and serious thing. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Sometimes they change their names. 

Mrs. Lirtrteton. People who have changed their names ocea- 
sionally do not find it such a bad thing. [Laughter.] 

Thereupon, at 11.50 o’clock a. m., the committee adjourned 
subject to the call of the chairman. 


Analysis of Mr. Roosevelt's Speech of Acceptance. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS © 
HON. LYNDEN EVANS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 14, 1912. 


Mr. EVANS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under leave to print, I present an editorial 
from the Chicago Daily Journal, by Mr. John ©. Eastman, 
which is the best short analysis of Mr. Roosevelt's speech of 
acceptance which I have yet seen: 

PRONOUNS AND PROMISES. - . 

Mr. Roosevelt's speech at the Coliseum, reciting the things 
we must do to be saved, proves that his staying power in the 
matter of words is as wonderful as eyer. The speech contains 
about four times as many words as Washington's Farewell Ad- 
dress, and also proyes that Mr. Roosevelt still regards himself 
as the most important individual in the universe. The pro- 
noun “I” occurs 36 times in one paragraph. ~ 

Aside from the personal pronouns, the matter of the speech 
may be grouped in three classes. 

First. Fierce denunciations of everybody else in the political 
field. 

Second. Vague demands for “ social justice,” couched in such 
language that they can be interpreted to mean anything or noth- 
ing, as the exigencies of the future shall dictate. 

Third. Specific demands for changes which, whether wise or 
not, can at least be enacted into law, and measured against 
Mr. Roosevelt’s words and deeds of an earlier day. 

The query which will occur to eyeryone is, Why did Mr. 
Roosevelt fail to discover the need of the reforms he now cham- 
pions while he was in the White House and able to forward 
those reforms? 
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Mr. Roosevelt now demands a downward revision of the tariff. 
But, during the seven and a half years of unparalleled power 
which he enjoyed in the Presidency, Mr. Roosevelt never al- 
lowed the tariff to get within shooting distance of reyision. He 
was a standpatter. 

Mr. Roosevelt now denounces the crime of making men work 
seven days in the week. During the entire term of his office 
men worked seven days a week for the great Morgan inter- 
ests” to which he was so friendly, and during the present 
campaign Steel Trust barons, who are the chief seven-day 
offenders, are Mr. Roosevelt's chief financial backers. 

Mr. Roosevelt is now frantically in favor of woman suffrage 
and of the initiative, referendum, and recall. But while he was 
President - Mr. Roosevelt dismissed woman suffrage as unim- 
portant if true, and if he mentioned the initiative, referendum, 
and recall it was to condemn them as anarchistic. 

Thus one could go down the list. Mr. Roosevelt favors just 
two classes of things in his most recent speech. One class com- 
prises everything which would tend to make our Government 
a bureaucratic despsctism, and the other class comprises the 
reforms which he neglected, opposed, or denounced when he was 
President. 

The question is whether Mr. Roosevelt has forgotten or 
whether be thinks the people have. 

In this cold world men are judged, not by what they promise 
but by what they perform when a chance to perform is given them. 

Mr. Roosevelt enjoyed seven and a half years of unchecked 
power. If he believed in these reforms then, why did he not 
use his power to get them adopted? 

If he only learned the need of these reforms after getting 
out of office, it is only Christian charity to keep him in the sweet 
retirement of private life that his education may not be inter- 
rupted. 


Parcel Express and Parcel Post. 


The mail-order-house evil exists in this country and does not exist 
in countries where they have a reasonable parcel express. 
The time is now, and the way is for the Government to begin. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. FRED S. JACKSON, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 13, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 21279) making 
appropriations for the service of Post Office Department for the 

year ending June 30, 1913, and for other purposes 

Mr. JACKSON Said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : This is a question of extreme interest to all 
the people of the country. I believe, with Lincoln, that the 
people have a right to use their own government. I am very 
sure that every member of this committee believes that the time 
has come when something ought to be done to abolish the mo- 
nopoly of the express companies on the carrying of packages, 
and to provide an adequate and economic service for the peo- 
ple at large in the matter of transporting small packages. 

Surely the time has come when we should restore to the peo- 
ple = our own country the same rights that we give foreign 
people. 

Uncle Sam is the greatest farmer in the world. His acreage 
of corn alone, if it were spread in one mighty cornfield, would 
be large enough in extent to cover the great Nation of Austria, 
with Switzerland, Denmark, and Belgium thrown in. 

His wheat field in extent is greater than Portugal, with Bel- 
gium added to it. He could make an oats field of all of old 
New England and add the most of Wales. He could make a 
hayfield of England. Scotland, and Wales without increasing the 
size of his present meadows. 

The cotton crop also is greater in extent than England and 
almost equal to Scotland and Ireland combined. 

In 1890 our manufactured products were greater than those of 
Great Britain, Germany, and France combined. In 1910 the 
products of our mills were $7,000,000,000 greater in amount than 
10 years ago, and we have become the greatest manufacturing 
nation of the world. 

Again, Uncle Sam is the greatest merchant of the world. 
There passes Detroit, on the Great Lakes, more commerce each 
year than Great Britaſi's entire foreign commerce in the height 
of her glory as the boasted industry of the sea. The trade be- 
tween the States is greater in value and yolume than all the 


foreign trade of the rest of the world. Then, when we consider 
that our population, though reaching 90.000,000, is in reality 
much less than that of any of the great nations of Europe, with 
this production our people should be prosperous, easily cared for, 
and everyone should have considerable wealth, to say nothing 
of the comforts of life and plenty to eat. 

We find, however, that it is not easy to compel an even dis- 
tribution of wealth in the country. It is the duty of the Goy- 
ernment to supply ample transportation facilities for the indus- 
try of the country. This is a governmental function, and no 
people can prosper, nor can industry thrive, without it. In our 
anxiety to build a great country we have done things by whole- 
sale and supplied the larger transactions of business with trans- 
portation, but have apparently given no attention to the trans- 
portation of the lesser kind. It has been a surprise to some of 
our best informed people to learn that the railroads of the 
country are charging the 100-pound rate. and nothing less, for 
the transportation of smaller packages. Thus the whole matter 
is both by the Government and the railroads left to the tender 
mercies of the express companies. The fact that the express 
companies are owned in part by the railroads does not help the 
situation, They are farming out the duties which they, the 
railroads, were authorized by law to perform. It is much as 
though this greatest farmer of the world should say, I will 
keep on planting and growing and harvesting, but if anyone 
would have my products he must come to my farm and granary 
to buy. I will not trouble myself to send products to those who 
want them and can use them—they must come to me.” 

As the greatest merchant, he says no delivery wagons or sys- 
tems for me. If the people must be served Jet them learn where 
my store is. What is the effect on the industry of the country 
with everyone assuming such an attitude of indifference and 
unwillingness to cooperate with the rest of the community? It 
is well known that as society advances and division of labor 
becomes more pronounced, the smaller items of business in- 
crease in number, and there arises a greater demand for smaller 
coins, an increased circulating medium, quickened and more 
adequate means of transportation—in a word, increased facili- 
ties for exchange. 

All this has been ignored in America, so far as the package 
under 100 pounds is concerned, for more than 50 years. It 
constitutes a direct menace to our prosperity. The farmer, 
the local merchant, and the consumer suffer alike because of 
the lack of an adequate express service. Many usable prod- 
ucts of the farm waste, or waste their value in transportation, 
for lack of a market which a better system will bring. The 
local merchant suffers from competition with mail-order houses 
because of the lack of facilities which the large cities enjoy 
through favoritism of the express and railroad companies. He 
thus becomes out of touch with many who would be his best 
customers as well as the manufacturers and those from whom 
he must buy. The Government, and the Government only, can 
give a square deal. The railroads have bound the express com- 
panies to tharge not less than 150 per cent of the rate charged 
on like goods by the railroads in large quantities. The rail- 
roads have favored the large cities, and here is a guaranty 
that the express companies must do the same thing in trans- 
porting everything weighing less than 100 pounds. The ex- 
press companies in fact collect sixteen times as high a rate on 
small packages as the railroads do on the larger quantities of 
freight. The remedy therefore is not a mere parcel post but 
a parcel express which will include everything below 100 
pounds in weight. This probably can not come at once, but 
it must come sooner or later. The United States is the only 
great country of the world which does not have an effective 
parcel express, and it is the only country where mail-order 
houses thrive or exist. Let the country merchant draw his own 
conclusion. 

The new world which was born in England and English in- 
dustry when the penny post went into effect will be duplicated 
in America when the Government puts into operation a real 
express service and lets loose the stream of communication 
among the American people now pent up by privileges granted 
to express and railroad companies. Cobden says the penny 
post was largely responsible for his success in opening up the 
world to the starving workers of Great Britain as a market 
within which to secure their bread. 

The local merchant. has been the victim of the present un- 
happy situation; low, uniform rates in through freight and 
express traffic for big dealers in big towns; high rates under 
all circumstances for small dealers and small places. Under 
the contract between express and railroad companies the ex- 
press rates must follow the railroad rates. It must be never 
less than 150 per cent of the railroad rate 

Let the local merchant have fair and adequate express sery- 
ice at nondiscriminating reasonable rates and he will do an 
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infinitely larger business with a small capital than to-day; he 
will carry no dead stock; well provided with samples, he will 
make innumerable sales, often at no further expense to him- 
self than the labor and cost incurred in sending a telegram or 
letter or use of a telephone. His local patrons will learn to 
rely upon him more than now as their adviser and efficient 
helper in supplying their wants and necessities. 

The cut-flower industry of southern France, with its income 
of nearly $8,000,000 a year, secured to the French flower spe- 
cialists by the French parcel post. with its uniform rates on 
parcels delivered at the domicilé of the consignee—17 cents on 
7-pound parcels; 21 cents, 11 pounds; 29 cents, 22 pounds— 
offers striking evidence as to the possibilities of a similar serv- 
ice within the United States, both in farm products for the 
city consumer and commodities of daily consumption on the 
farm to be brought from the towns and cities. The rural deliv- 
ery system, now reaching such a high degree of efficiency, adds 
greatly to the possibilities of such a service. An opportunity 
for such a service lies at our very doors. Every year or so 
thousands of the most splendid peaches ever grown, as well 
as berries and other fruits, waste in southeastern Nebraska and 
southern Missouri and northern Arkansas for want of a market. 
These orchards, the first mentioned, are within 200 miles—the 
average short-haul distance—of three great cities, Omaha, St. 
Joseph, and Kansas City, each with great populations which 
need these fruits. And the second-mentioned district is in 
close proximity to St. Louis, Joplin, and Kansas City. If the 
transportation rates were such that the consumer or retail 
merchant could deal directly with the farmer without inter- 
ference from the commission merchant and their ‘ exchanges,” 
the express companies and their “minimum contract rate” 
with the railroad companies, does it seem possible that this fruit 
would remain unused while the people who could afford to buy 
in these same cities were using Utah peaches hauled over moun- 
tain routes in carload lots? What is true of fruits is true of 
vegetables, dairy products, and the smaller produce of the 
farm, to say nothing of the flood of trade that would be opened 
for the merchant with his local trade. 

THE UNFAIRNESS OF THE LEVEL RATE. 

Most closely connected with the opportunities to help the 
local merchant, and at the same time increase the service for 
the farmer and rural resident, is the question of the flat rate. 
The volume of the business, and therefore the value of the serv- 
ice, is powerfully influenced by the rate. The most important 
element of every transportation problem is the amount of 
business any given rate will moye or command, 

The flat rate or carriage of packages at a given weight 
over the entire country at the same rate will kill the service 
and cripple the Post Office Department until it will be unable 
to recover from the experiment of a parcel post. 

The flat rate of 8 cents per pound is 500 per cent above cost 
on the short haul and 50 per cent to 100 per cent below cost on 
the long haul. This is conclusively shown by the tables I will 
introduce. The farmer, consumer, and local merchant have 
a common interest in the cheapest possible service for the short 
haul. To make the short-haul rate over five times the cost 
is to prevent the growth of the short-haul business and give it 
to the express companies and leave the expensive long-haul 
business for the Government. I invite special attention to the 
discussion of both of these propositions, “the flat rate” and 
the “opposition of the local merchant,” in the memorial to 
Congress of George P. Hampton, legislative representative of 
the farmers’ national committee, which I insert at the end of 
my remarks as part thereof. 

GOVERNMENT EXPRESS. 

How, then, can this service be brought about, and when? 

The time is now. 

The way is for the Government to begin. 

It is objected that the project is paternalistic. But no 
Government transportation project in paternalistic, Transpor- 
tation, as I have said, is governmental in its very nature. The 
fact that the Goyernment in America has so far found it profita- 
able to farm out the business is no objection to the Government 
assuming its functions when it is found necessary for it to 
do so. Let us hope it will never be found necessary for it to 
own the railroads of the country. But here is a service urgently 
demanded and sorely needed by the country at large. It is so 
closely related to the postal system that it is almost a part of 
it. The same reasons exist for the Government engaging in it 
that exist for the postal service itself, namely, that no private 
interest can supply adequate service. ‘The Government now 
has almost every employee and almost every part of the equip- 
ment necessary to put the service into effect. 

The proposition has been made that thé Government pur- 
chase the contracts and property of the express companies for 
the purpose of entering this business. It is argued that it is 


necessary for the Government to have a monopoly in order for 
the business to be compensatory. I am opposed to this plan, 
and’ think it wholly unnecessary for the Government to treat 
in any way with the express companies, except to see through 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that their rates are not 
discriminating. The Government rates should be so fair and 
equitable that it can invite competition. The Government will 
always have its great army of rural carriers, the natural bond 
between country and city which will serve as an advantage 
over the express companies that can not be overcome or de- 
stroyed. All the Government needs to do is to exercise its 
rightfu! authority to prevent unfair rate cutting on the shorter 
hauls and its share of the business is secure. For the express 
companies will be left some of the city business, perhaps, and 
parts of the country adjacent to towns where the rural de- 
livery does not reach. 

Another argument in fayor of the purchase of the express 
companies’ contracts was that we would procure their system 
of zone rates. This argument has been wholly destroyed by 
the new invention of dividing the country into zones marked 
off by parallelograms or squares and maps arranged, so that 
it is possible to tell the rate to any part of the United States 
from any other part at a mere glance at the map. 

So perfect has this device been found that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has recently ordered the express com- 
panies to put into effect new rates based on this system of 
zone computation. It is said that no Government business can 
be operated in opposition to private interests engaged in the 
same business, and our experience in carrying letters by the 
postal system has been referred to as proof of this proposition. 
But the positions are by no means parallel. The Government, 
then, had neither the rural-delivery system nor the authority 
to compel fairness of rates upon the part of its competitors. 
Almost every successful government system of transportation 
operates in competition in part with private carriers. The 
most complete and satisfactory government parcel express in 
the world is in Hungary, where the private express companies 
have full competition with the government service. 

The same is true of the parcel express service in France and 
England. Each of these countries have a splendid service and 
there is not the slightest objection by the storekeepers. These 
facts are gleaned from reports made by the consular service 
of the United States, 

I belieye the Goyernment should enter upon this service at 
once, and that if the Postmaster General were given authority 
to purchase equipment where needed he could establish the 
service in communities first where urgently demanded, and 
that he would soon have the system working on a basis that 
would be compensatory to the Government. A very small ap- 
propriation is all that will be necessary to start the work. 
This with the Bourne or some similar system of zones for a 
parcel post will give the relief demanded. 

In order to set forth more definitely my views, I place in the 
Recorp the terms of a measure which I shall introduce us an 
amendment to the postal appropriation bill or as a separate 
bill. It is as follows: 


PARCEL EXPRESS. 


SECTION 1, That in order to promote the postal service and more efi- 
ciently regulate commerce between the several States, the Territories 
ot the United States, the District of Columbia, the possessions of the 
United States, and foreign nations the Postmaster General of the United 
States shall, under suitable regulations to be provided by himself and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, put into effect and operation on 
the post roads and rural delivery routes of the United States a postal- 
express system adequate and appropriate for collecting, receiving, car- 
ing for, dispatching, forwarding, transporting, and delivering of par- 
cels, packets, packages, and commodities not exceeding 100 pounds in 
weight in one parcel, packat or lot. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall make and provide n system of rates to be charged for 
such service, which rates shall be compensatory to the Government 
for the service performed and shall be based as nearly as practicable 
upon a system of distance zones, within which respective distance 
zones shipments made wholly therein shall be at the same transporta- 
tion charge for the same weight: Provided, That the smallest of said zones 
shall be not less than 100 miles in extent; and in fixing all other dis- 
tance zones there shall be not more than 500 miles difference in the 
extent of one zone and the zone next above it In size or extent. he 
Postmaster General also shall have authority to put into effect a sys- 
tem of registry of packages for safe delivery whereby the Government 
shall L2come liable for a part or all of the value of said packages, ac- 
cording to the rate paid for such registry service, In case of the loss 
of such package. Said service shall be put into effect when said sys- 
tem of rates shall have been perfected and reported to and approved 
by the President of the United States, not later than December. 10, 
1912. Nothing herein shall repeal or affect the rates of postage fixed 
by law on any class of mall of the United States. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the Postmaster General to make 
and promulgata such rules and regulations for 3 into effect the 
provisions of this act as he may deem necessary, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Src. 3. That the Postmaster General shall contract with the several 
railroad companies and other transportation agencies for the trans- 
portation of postal-express matter throughout the United States; and 
f deemed advantageous upon cars provided by the postal department, 
which may be transferred without unloading onto the lines of other 
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railroad companies, at such rates of com tion and upon such 
principles of computation thereof as may be agreed upon, with the 
right of review and revision of the same by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as hereinafter provided. And in case the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and such railroad companies or transportation agencies shall fall 
to a upon the terms and provisions, they shall submit their re- 
spective contentions with reference thereto to the said Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which 
clare the terms and provisions which said contrac 


DUTIES OF COMMON CARRIERS. 


Sec. 4. That any wiliful failure or refusal by any railroad company 
or other common carrier, subject to the provisions of this act, to per- 
form any service 10 DE this act or by any lawful rule or regula- 
tion made and promulgat by the Postmaster General in pursuance 
of this act, or of any awful ruling, finding, or determination of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, or of any order, judgment, or decree 
of any court of the United States. of competent jurisdiction, shall con- 
stitute a misdemeanor which, upon indictment and conviction, shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000. 


POWERS OF POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Sec. 5. That the Postmaster General shall have power to rent, lease, 
or 3 real estate and personal property, supplies, cars, and 
equ poet for use by his department for the purposes of this act. He 
shall have power to condemn in the name of.the United States any 
property, real, personal, or mixed, which he may deem necessary for 
the efficient operation of the service, but the said Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall first value and file its award therefor as hereinbefore 


specified. 


shall contain. 


MeMORIAL RELATIVE TO A POSTAL EXPRESS. 


FARMERS, MERCHANTS, AND CONSUMERS WANT A POSTAL EXPRESS—A 
GENERAL PARCEL POST BASED ON A FLAT RATE IS AGAINST PUSLIC 
WELFARE—IT WOULD ROB THE FARMER, RETAIL MERCHANT, AND 
CONSUMER, AND SUBSIDIZE THE LONG-DISTANCH SHIPPER, 

{By George P. Hampton.] 

The term “general parcel post“ as used herein refers to the flat- 
rate proposals for the extension of the parcel-post vervice, and “ postal 
express“ refers to the proposals to extend such service by the adop- 
tion of the zone system; that is, by charging varying rates, according 
to distance and weights. 

The enactment of legislation by Congress 8 an adequate 
system of parcel delivery is vitally necessary for the conservation of 

ublic welfare. Only a system based on charges proportional to dis- 
nce—that is, a postal express—will fill the requirements, 

A general parcel post based on any of the proposed flat rates would 
impose excessive charges on all short-distance shippers and give to 
long-distance aniopers rates 8 below cost. Such a parcel 
post would penalize the farmer, the local merchant, and the con- 
sumer, and subsidize the long-distance shipper. In other words, it 
would unfairly tax the many to be served by the short haul and give 
the profits of this unfair tax to the few served by the long haul, 

The Post Office Department pays the railroads for carrying the mails 
an average, approximately, of 9 cents per ton-mile. That is to say, 
the Government in making its contracts with the railroads recognizes 
the principle of charges proportional to distance. Yet the advocates 
of the flat rate propose to charge the public for the service thus con- 
tracted for on a scale of distance rates—one uniform rate for all dis- 
tances. 8 the 8 cents per pound flat rate as a basis for com- 
parison, the following tables show what the result would be: 


Comparison of the charges on 3, 7, and 1t pounds at various distances 
of the 8 cent per pound flat rate with the actual cost to the Gorern- 
ment, showing the excessive charges above cost on the short hauls 
and the gross undercharges on the long hauls. 


shall thereupon have plenary power to de- 


Comparison of the charges on 8, 7, and 11 pounds at various distances 
- of the 8 cent per pound flat rate, etc.—Continued. 


THE PATRONS OF THE SHORT HAUL. 


The farmer, the consumer, and the local merchant have a common 
interest in the cheapest possible service for the short haul. They have 
little or no interest in the long haul, The retail trade between con- 
sumer and merchant, consumer and producer, or producer and local 
merchant is essentially a short-distance ee, osition. The prosperity of 
5 cae Sa be best served by making the lowest possible rates for the 
short haul. 

The magnitude of the robbery of the majority of the people for the 
benefit of the few, which is inevitable with a flat rate, will perhaps be 
more apparent if the cost and charges are shown in tons. He would 
indeed be a small merchant or farmer whose total parcel shipments 
for a year; under a favorable rate, would not exceed a ton. 


The robbery in the short haul. 


25 50 200 500 1,000 
miles. | miles | miles. | miles; | miles. 
Average mail pay to the railroads per ton. $2.25 | $4.50 | $18.00 | $45.00 | $90.00 
Collect and delivery and general expense. 24.00 24.00 24.00 | 24.00 24.00 
MPgRal CORE US sac cenadjacneecsherss 26.25 | 28.50 42.00 69. 00 114.00 
Rate per ton of the 8 cents per pound flat 
n r 160. 00 | 160.00 | 160.00 160.00 | 160.00 
Excess charges 


193.75; | 132.50 | 218.00 | 91.00 46.00 


Collect and delivery and general expense cost are computed at 6 
cents per package for an average weight of 6 pounds. 


The subsidy in the long haul. 


Average mail pay to the railroads Re ee 
Collect and r Š 


Public welfare demands that the Government, in establishing a 
general parcel post, shall impose no burdens upon nor grant special 
privileges to any class. The people must not be taxed for the benefit 

ew. 

The flat rate by the excessive rates of 500 per cent above cost on the 
short haul, and rates of 50 to 100 per cent below cost on the long 
haul, tend to force oe and consumer apart, whereas public 
welfare demands that they be brought as close together as possible. 

The volume of business is powerfully influenced by the rate. It 
must be low enough to move the traffic. To make the short-haul rate 
pate} five times the cost is to prevent the growth of the short-haul 
usiness. 

The evils of the flat rate to the short-distance shipper increase with 
the rate. The S-cent rate is bad, but the 12-cent mate ($240 per ton) 
would be infinitely worse. A charge of 12 cents per pound to carry 
packages 25, 50, or 100 miles would be ten times the cost, or 1,000 per 
cent profit. There would be no business. 

If the flat rate could be established without increasing the cost of 
any short haul beyond a fair, self-sustaining charge, its unfairness 
might be open to question. But a flat rate which in order to make 
the service as a whole self-sustaining must be bi on a mean dis- 
tance charge, must of necessity make the charge on the short haul 
outrageously excessive, and give the ong haul a rate away below cost. 
It is undemocratic, violates every principle of square dealing, and is 
against public welfare. = 

THE REMEDY. 


Establish a postal parcel service based on distance rates proportionate 
to the cost to the Government to perform the service. t these 
rates should be are indicated in the above tables, showing total cost to 
the Government. 

A complete remedy is provided in the bills introduced into the 
Senate by Senator GARDNER (S. 5474) and by Congressmen Lewis and 
GOEKF in the House. The principles in these bills have been indorsed 
by the leading farm organizations of the country, a large majority 
of the labor organizations, by consumers, and by merchants and manu- 
facturers, who have opposed, and will continue to oppose, strenuously 
the establishment or extension of a flat-rate parcel post. These facts 


a. 
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are some of the best-posted men on such matters in the country. 

The farmer and the consumer suffer because of the lack of an ade- 
quate express delivery service. Only the Government can supply such 
a service. Produce goes to waste on the farm for lack of a market, 
and the poor of the near-by cities starve for the lack of that produce. 
Congress has it in its power to remedy this. Why does it not act? 


THE OPPOSITION OF THE LOCAL MERCHANT. 


[From the testimony of Mr. Geor; P. Hampton, representing the 
Farmers’ National Committee on Postal Reform and the Postal Ex- 
press Federation. 

The claim that the establishment of a post would be injurious 
to the rural merchant I believe is without any ‘foundation in fact. 
Instead of injuring t rehural merchant the adoption of a modern 

el post or postal express such as we recomm would ‘be not only 

his advantage but is absolutely necessary to protect him from the 
destructive competition of the mail-order house, which he now feels 
so keenly and opposes so ‘bitterly. 

The mail-order house is here now, and we have no parcel 
Some of these mail-order houses have grown to enormous propo 
without parce! post. They are still developing and wing larger 
aad | r. It is reasonable to suppose—in fact, self-evident—that 
unless the present methods of distributing merchandise are changed, 

radically, mail-order houses will become a far 
1 rchant than they 


t it is that e reg the mail-order houses the big advan- 
‘tage they now possess. ith that knowl the rural merchant 
would be in the advantageous position of knowing what was n 

to do to put his business on a fair competitive basis with the mail- 
order houses. 

Pursuing investigations along this line to their logical conclusions. 
the rural merchant would find that instead of the postal express 
being of any special advantage to the mail-order houses it is the one 
thing. that would most positively give the advantage to the rural mer- 


LOCAL MERCHANTS’ PRESENT HEAVY HANDICAP. x 


The only advantage which the mail-order houses now enjoy over 
the local merchant which the live up-to-date merchant needs to fear 


the lack of such service in the J 
touch with his wholesaler, touring the prompt Selway 
transportation of & postal 


mailorder house. 
PRESENT CONDITIONS FAVOR MAIL-ORDER DEVELOPMENT. 


Some rural merchants think that it is to their advan to prevent 
the farmers from securing the advantage of a cheap, efficient postal 
express service, but the reverse is true. Compe! the farmer as now 
to attend personally to his own parcel deliveries, often at great trouble 
and expense, and conditions favorable to the development of the mail- 
order business are established. To-day, to buy in the local store, 
the farmer must go to town, thereby taking not only himself but his 
team from productive work. Naturally, instead of buying in small 

uantities at frequent intervals, busing in quantities that will last 

‘or some time becomes the custom. us we have in the rural dis- 

sige a condition most favorable to the development of mail-order 
ness. 

The profits on the mail-order business are not in the shipments 
that go either by parcel post or express. These shipments are an 
insignificant portion of the great bulk of the business. Many of these 
shipments are made at an actual loss. They are merely feeders for 
the business and for good will. The profit of the mail-order house is 
in the enormous business done by freight in shipments of 100 pounds 
or more. 

[I am advised that mail-order houses suip, within certain zones. 
by carload lots in their own cars at low freight ‘rates and then dis- 
tribute by short-haul express rates. So the local merchant can not 
5 8 now, but — 1 do so if the local merchant had an 

ually low rate parcel pos 
a yery cursory examination — the catalogues. circulars, etc., of these 
mail-order houses will show that systematic effort is constantly made 
to induce the customer to order in 3 of 100 pounds weight or 
more in order to take advantage of the lowest freight rates. neinnar 
are encouraged to club together to make up a 100-pound shipment, and 
thus secure the advantage of the cheap freight rate. e man or 
woman who makes up the club ‘collects the money, sends in the order, 
and, when the freight shipment arrives, goes to town, secures the pack- 
age, opens it, and delivers to the various parties their part of the ship- 
ment, All this at no cost or, at most, normal cost to the mail-order 

ouses. Thus, under present conditions, the mail-order houses have the 
ense advantage of a corps of agents for soliciting and distributing 
orders and collecting and forwarding payment therefor practically free 
of all cost. The business being strictly cash in advance, there is prac- 
tienlly no loss to allow for, consequently goods can be sold at a close 
margin of profit. 

What the local storekeeper is now up Se ge is this practically free 
coliect and delivery service, with low freight rates direct to the con- 
sumer. The fact that the local merchant does as well as he does in 
spite of this heavy handicap is proof, in my judgment, that with the 
tremendous advantage removed which the mail-order houses now have 
the local merchant would at once get the upper hand of mail-order 
competition. 

THE REMEDY FOR MAIL-ORDER COMPETITION. 

for mail-erder house competition is to establish a 
elizery still more efficient than that devised th 
order houses and which will serve the local merchant better than it 
will his mail-order house rivals. 


A parcel post or a postal express that will enable each farmer to 
receive his own parcel direct at his own home, at a reasonable price, 
at the time he wants delivery, and under conditions which make orders 


The remed. 


system 
of package e mail- 


by phone deliverable the same day, will 
to send orders away to the mail-order houses. 
The mail-order houses will at once lose the advantage of free solicita- 
bution, and low-cost freight shipments direct 
local merchan 


to groups 
of t will then have no cause to fear 
mail-order competition. 
MAIL-ORDER HOUSES’ BEST ADVERTISING AGENT. 


at bot 
continue to conduct business by antiqua: d be protect 


things being equal, the farmer would naturally prefer to trade with the 
it merchant, but he na objects to paying the loċal merchant 
two prices for an article he can buy at a single price by sending off to 
some mail-order house. The local merchant may possibly su 
blocking parcel-post legislation by such methods, but he aecclerate 
mail competition, alienate the farmer more and more, and lose a 


steadily increasing portion of rural 
THE BASIS OF COMMERCIAL PROSPERITY. 


No business, no institution, no community, no country ean p 
that is unfairly discriminated against in tra rtation facilities. 
Nations and cities spend vast sums to remove the slightest handicap to 
commerce, and the most strenuous efforts are put forward to secure 
advantage in transportation rites. No fact is more solidly established 
than that prosperity of the community, commercial prosperity, and 
cheap transportation hand in hand. Our village communities are 
decaying and ovr l merchants are finding the struggle hard because 
they have not had a square deal in this respect. Just as surely as our 
merchant peines and our seaports need favorable ocean and railway 
freight ra to maintain their prosperity, so do our local merchants 
and communities require favorable transportation rates, and 
es: y in the small ts. Vor just as it is true that the ton- 
nage rates are the prime consideration of the big shippers, it is true 
that the parcel rate is the primury factor in rural life. 


THE EVIL RESULTS OF TRANSPORTATION DISCRIMINATION. 


It is to-da 
factor which 


bed of their 
opolized 


t 
The practice of giving la rates 
has since the ra ae ast this 


wir pt Ae „ and it operated to give 
advan to the t and most f 
tuated. You know the result. “the farges ‘favorably 


shippers and terminal cities 
were first established. 


awful consequ peo- 
ple are determined to remedy this evil. How? There is only one 
way, and that is by establishing conditions that will insure absolute 
5 of tion rates between the big and the little shipper. 
— 2 3 — 5 square deal, and the square deal will rob no one of a legiti- 


THE MONOPOLIST MIDDLE MAN MUST BE ELIMINATED. 


The one great fact that is being driven into the minds of everyone 
is that between the price at which the farmer is compelled to sell his 
roduet and the price the consumer is compelled to pay there is a 
ifference enormously out of proportion to the cost of distributing. 
Naturally, the retail merchant, as the one who comes most d into 
contact with the indiscriminating public, receives the brunt of the 
complaint, and because he fails to point out the real robber he finds 
that a large measure of the blame sticks to him. Mercantile organi- 
zations can, in my judgment, do the merchant generally no greater 
service than to disassociate the merchant in the minds of the general 
public from those other members of t ting group who, 
through special privileges and unfair trade advantages, are undoubt- 
edly profiting at the expense of both the farmer and the consumer. 

Mr. Chairman, the establishment of a general parcel post, or postal 
express, such as we have urged upon goe consideration, will prove 
to be of espec van to the 1. merchants and will tend to 
minimize the disability un which they now labor in com tion with 
the mail-order houses. A low-cost parcel post is a vitally necessary 
factor in assisting to restore rural merchandising and rural life gen- 
erally to its old-time prosperity. 


POSTAL EXPRESS WILL MAKE THE LOCAL MERCHANT MASTER OF THE 
SITUATION. 


I believe the local merchant has a just 
rate, the value of which to the merchant in more extended 
his business. But the zone system, or the postal express, which makes 
every merchant's store in the small village the center of the most- 
favored rates, and which gives the advantage to the shortest haul, 
makes him again master the situation. 

Mr. Chairman, the express and postal freight express which 
we urge you to recommend to 82 are economically sound. 
urgent need to conserve the public welfare is beyond question. The 
demand for their enactment, or of at least some gencral reel 

and the farm organizations are 
mount issue. 


is general throughout the cguntry, 

uniting to make it their pa 
t contemplated by the Committee on Post Offices 
the United States Senate, I am advised, is on the 


{The parcel pos 
and Post Roads of 

nal eo to the local t as 
n. 


grievance against the flat 
creases the 


zone system, and will be of 
well as the local farmer and ci 
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Speech of Goy. Woodrow Wilson. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE F. KINKEAD, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 17, 1912. 


Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include speech of Gov. Woodrow 
Wilson. 

The speech is as follows: 

GOV. WILSON TALKS TO FARMERS ON TARIFF—PROSPERITY TIDES HAVE 


BANKED UP AGAINST THE TARIFF TIDES, HE DECLARES—PRAISES 
PANAMA CANAL BILL, 


a 


WASHINGTON Grove, Gloucester, N. J. 


Gov. Wilson's speech yesterday to 2,500 people at the South 
Jersey farmers’ picnic at Washington Grove was the first ad- 
dress by the governor since his speech of acceptance on August 7. 

In yesterday’s speech Gov. Wilson touched mostly on the 
tariff. His attacks on the special interests aroused enthusiasm. 

He was met by a committee of 75, for this was a farmers’ 
picnic, taking in the counties of Camden, Gloucester, Salem, 
aud Burlington, and there had to be a big committee. Presi- 
dent Thomas J. Stratton, of the society, with Vice President 
Charles Stokes, of Beverly, and Secretary Thomas C. Dilkes, 
of Gloucester, were all down to the train. The farmers turned 
their own automobiles over to the party. 

Congessman WIIIIaun Hugues, of Paterson, introduced the 
governor as the next President. 

Here are some of the things Gov. Wilson said: 

“I am interested in politics not as a search for office, but 
as a great contest devoted to something very definite and prac- 
tical indeed. Politics ought not to be considered as a mere 
occasion for oratory, but as a branch of the national business. 

Do you ask me whether I want the farmers to organize them- 
selves in such a way that they shall thrust others aside and 
usurp the center of the stage? I reply, No.“ There is not a 
single class of the Nation that ought to demand that it should 
be occupying constantly the center of the stage, but there is 
also not a single class in the Nation that ought not to demand 
constantly that it be regarded as a member of the firm in the 
great partnership. 

“T have seen the interests of a great many classes especially 
regarded in legislation, but I must frankly say that I have never 
seen the interests of the farmer very often regarded in legis- 
lation. And one of the greatest impositions upon the farmers 
of this country that has ever been devised is the present tariff 
legislation of the United States. I have not heard of farmers 
waiting for a hearing before the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House and the Finance Committee of the Senate in order 
to take part in determining what the tariff schedule should be. 

“ I have not heard anybody but orators on the stump say that 
the tariff was intended for the benefit of the farmer, because 
you have to be on the stump to keep a straight face when you 
make a statement like that. When the United States was the 
granary of the world and was supplying the world far and 
near with the foodstuffs that it subsisted upon, the farmers 
were not looking for protection, and while they were not look- 
ing everywhere else had duties put upon it and the cost of 
everything that they had to use was raised upon them and 
raised npon them until now it is almost impossible for 
them to make a legitimate profit. When, while you were feed- 
ing the world, Congress was feeding the trusts, nobody doubts 
what the process of tariff legislation has been. 

“We could give you a list of the gentlemen who have been 
most prominent in securing the legislation. We know the kind 
that secured it and the purpose they secured it for. And they 
were not thinking about the general prosperity of the United 
States. They were thinking about the balance sheets in par- 
ticular investments, and those investments were not investments 
which were easily within the reach and work of the farmer 
himself, 

“I would be ashamed of myself, ladies and gentlemen, if I 
tried to stir up any feeling on the part of any class against 
any other class. I wish to disavow all intention of suggesting 
to the farmer that he go in and do somebody up. 

“All that I am modestly suggesting to you is that you break 
into your own house and live there. And I want you to ex- 
amine very critically the character of the tenants who have 
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been occupying it. It is a very big house and very few people 
have been living in it. And the rent has been demanded of you 
and not of them. You have paid the money which enabled 
them to live in your own house and dominate your own pre- 
mises. 

“T regard this campaign and every campaign in which the 
people have taken part since the world began as simply a con- 
tinued struggle to see to it that the people were taken care of 
by their own Government. And my indictment against the tariff 
is that it represents special partnerships and does not repre- 
sent the general interest. It is a long time since tariffs were 
made by men who eyen supposed that they were seeking to 
serve the general interest, because tariffs are not made by 
the general body of the Members of either House of Congress. 

“One of the gentlemen who have been most conspicuously 
connected with this thing has in recent years prudently with- 
drawn from public life. [Cheers.] 

“I mean the one-time senior Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. 
Aldrich. I at least give Mr. Aldrich the credit of having had 
a large weather eye. He saw that the weather was changing in 
Rhode Island—even in Rhode Island—as well as in the rest of 
the Union; that men who had long known that he was imposing 
upon them felt that the limit had been reached and they were 
not going to be imposed upon any longer. [Cheers.] 

“They saw that he wasn’t ever doing what he pretended to 
do, namely, to serve the special interests of Rhode Island and 
not all of them, You can not go into a game like that without 
harrowing and narrowing and narrowing the circle of interest, 
until presently you will not think about anything but one par- 
ticular individual interest. 

“The tariff intimately concerns the farmer of this country. 
It makes a great deal of difference to you that Mr. Taft the 
other day vetoed the steel bill. It makes a difference to you in 
the cost of practically every tool that you use upon the farm, 
and it is very significant, or ought to be very significant to you, 
that a Democratic House of Representatives has just passed the 
steel tariff-reduction bill over the President's veto, a thing, I 
am informed, unprecedented in the history of the country, that 
a House should have passed two tariff measures, the wool meas- 
ure and the steel measure, over the veto of the President. Why? 
Because these gentlemen now know that they are pushing this 
thing forward against some of the most powerful combined in- 
terests of the country, and that they are under bonds to repre- 
nee people of the United States and not the special parties 
n 

“Tariff measures are not measures for the merchant merely 
and the manufacturer. The farmer pays just as big a propor- 
tion of the tariff duties as anybody else. Indeed, sometimes 
when we are challenged to say who the consumer is as con- 
trasted with the producer, so far as the tariff is concerned, I 
am tempted to answer ‘the farmer,’ because he does not pro- 
duce any of the things that get any material benefit from the 
tariff, and he consumes all of the things which are taxed under 
the tariff system. 

“One of the bills pending—just passed by Congress; passed, 
I believe, yesterday by the Senate as it had passed the House 
provides for free tolls for American ships through that canal, 
and prohibits any ship from passing through that canal which 
is owned by any American railway company. You see the ob- 
ject of that, don’t you? We don’t want the railways to com- 
pete with themselves, because we understand that kind of com- 
petition. We want the water carriage to compete with the land 
carriage, so as to be perfectly sure that you are going to get 
better rates around by the canal than you would across the con- 
tinent. 

“The reason this country has no parcel post is that the ex- 
press companies object. 

“Now, I move that the objections of all private enterprises 
be overruled. I move that we establish a parliamentary pro- 
cedure by which they will not even be considered, not in order 
that men who have made legitimate investments of capital may 
not have their proper return for it, but in order that they may 
not leok to the Government for their proper return for it. 

The trouble with the business of the United States under the 
tariff is that men think they can’t make money without the 
assistance of the Goverument. And as long as you allow them 
to think that, then every mother’s son of us is tied to the apron 
strings of the old grandmother sitting in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. Now, for my part, I am free and 21, and I don't want 
any assistance of the Government to enable me to make a 
living. 

“But I want at every turn of every argument that I make 
of this nature to say that the legitimate business enterprises of 
this country have absolutely nothing to fear, provided they will 
stand on their own bottoms, but that they have everything to 
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fear if all they have under them is. the prop of a tax which 
everybody is obliged to pay in order that they may be able to 
conduct their business—and I believe that that is tlie just prin- 
ciple of government. 

“There was a time, ladies and gentlemen, not many years 
ago, when I would have uttered sentiments like these with a 
certain degree of heat, because I would have known that I was 
against an almost irresistible force. But I don’t feel the least 
heat now. We have got them on the run, and the resistance is 
very little. The friction is going to come when they try to put 
on brakes and try to stop. 

I believe that there is going to be a great, handsome, peace- 
ful, hopeful revolution on the 5th day of November, 1912, and 
after that revolution has been accomplished men will go about 
their business saying, What was it that we feared?’ 

“We feared chains, we have won liberty. We feared to touch 
anything for fear we should mar it, and now everything wears 
the bright face of prosperity; and we know that the right is 
also the profitable thing and that nobody can serve # nation 
without serving also himself.” 


Corbett Tunnel of the Shoshone Irrigation Project. - 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT E. LEE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN IHR House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 16, 1912, 


On the bill (S. 4862) providing for the relief of certain. persons having 
5 labor and materials for the 8 of the work of con- 
structing the Corbett Tunnel of the Shoshone irrigation project. 


Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: After considering both the majority and the 
minority reports of the Committee om Irrigation of Arid Lands 
on this bill (S. 4862), “An act for the relief of certain persons 
having supplied labor and materials for the prosecution of the 
work of constructing the Corbett Tunnel of the Shoshone irriga- 
tion project,“ I propose to vote for this bill, notwithstanding the 
objections of the President, as I believe the Government should 
protect the workingman and not take advantage of any techni- 
cality to evade such payments. It has been shown that the Goy- 
ernment has had the benefits of the labor and materials fur- 
nished in the building of this great irrigation canal, and there- 
fore I favor this bill so that the laber and material items may 
be paid: 

But, Mr. Speaker; I do not propose to further discuss the 
pending measure. It is my purpose to-day to give a brief 
outline of the work of the Democratic House, of which I have 
the honor to be a Member, serving my first term. I am proud 
of the record of the Democratic Party in this House. Per- 
sonally I have been in full accord with this record and have 
remained at my post and have endeavored to perform: faithfully 
every duty incumbent upon me. At the outset permit me to 
refer briefly to my personal record, and to contrast it with that 
of my immediate predecessor, who was a Member of the Re- 
publican Party, one or the other branch of it, I am not sure 
which. 

Mr. Speaker, I now desire to make a few comments on a 
speech of Hon. Alfred B. Garner, who was a Member of the 
Sixty-first Congress from the twelfth district of Pennsylvania, 
and which was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Thurs- 
day,-April 28, 1910. 

Through the Conaressronat Recorp Mr. Garner spoke at that 
time to his constituents about his first year of service in this 
House, and he referred also to a speech which he had made at 
Mount Pleasant, Pa., on September 10, 1908, when he was a 
candidate for Congress. In his Mount Pleasant speech, of 
which I have here a copy, Mr. Garner told of his work in the 
Pennsylvania State Legisluture, and made several pledges as to 
what he would do if elected to Congress. As Mr. Garner's 
records tn the legislature and in this House are now complete, 
and can neither be added to nor detracted from, I will briefly 
review both, so that those interested may know whether he 
fulfilled the pledges that he made to the people. 

Mr. Garner, in his speech in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, said 
in part: 

I want to say a few words in behalf of myself and for the benefit of 


my constituents. It is only just and proper that those who elect a 
man to office shall have from him an accounting of the manner in 
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which he carried out their wishes, and 


, especially so when the actions 
of their duly accredited Representative have me 2 and mis- 
represented, as I have been. For this purpose I the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to those who elected eis 

* * * * * 


TER FIRST FAULT FOUND. 


During my canvass for the election I made speeches in almost eve 
polling place in the county, explaining exactly what I would do 
what I Poni not do. IÈ I carried out the pledges made in those 
speeches, I have fulfilled every pomem made to the voters. * * 
Some of the newspapers quote a mappo * stenographic report of my 
speech made at Mount Pleasant, a little village in the county. 


Mr. Speaker, I have here a verbatim copy of the speech de- 
livered by Mr. Garner at Mount Pleasant, Pa., on September 10, 
1908, as reported by Mr. F. A. Bickert, a competent stenographer, 
of Pottsville, Pa., and sworn to before a justice of the peace. 
I read from that speech: 


MR. GARNER SAID. 


— there. The 
hes; they “do ail 
Rata praise ; mit thank God, I can come here and. ‘say that it is — 

and Rna re did you ever hear a maw in the legislature before I 
went there? Where did you ever have @ man in Congress whom you 
ever heard from? Send me there, please, and if you don’t hear from 
me on the first 3 the two years—but if you don't 
hear from me the t, east your S 3 me then. I am 
pobre, AE you that you wi ri ear from me the first for the reason 
going to first day that I 


e that speech gen that 


s + 


Now, if E Rave been: N if I have 5 square, "ie T have been 
loyal so. far, there is a man running against me who I have not got 
one bad word to say about; but do you want to send to Washington a 
ay man, a man who knows no more about rliamentary law than 1 

and I have got some knowledge of it? ut we are not talking to 

chiidren : we are talking to full-grown men. * 

have been. there for eight years; do you wank s send him there 

for — years until he learns what T have learned, or do you want 
a man there who. can go there as your Representa tive from the 

he reaches there? Gentlemen, I have been there eight years; 
must be eight ve, sir. If you want to 

send any man there, sir, there must eight years in learning what I 


Mr. Speaker, now let us see wether Mr. Garner kept the 
pledge that he made to the people when he said. I am going to 
make a speech the first night of the first day against Joe CAN- 
won. I am against Jon CAN NON first, last, and always.“ 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 15, 1909—the first day 
of the extra session of the Sixty-first Congress—shows that Mr. 
Garner voted for the election of Josera G. CANNON as Speaker, 
and it does not show that Mr. Garner uttered one word of pro- 
test against Mr. Cannon’s election, as he had promised to do. 

The North American, under date of March 16, 1909, printed 
the following dispatch from its Washington correspondent: 


TRAINED FOR HIS APOSTASY, 


The Pennsylvania Democrats voted steadfastly inst Cannonism 
to-day and the Pennsylvania — ry just as dfastly for it. 
oira = zer naa eee — . — aie + who had 1 
self an insurgent, vo he o ion upon every proposition. 
He was taken into camp by the Cannonites the 9 arrived in 
Washington, and yielded so easily to their persuasions that they were 
not even proud of their achievement. 

Part of the time while he was being trained for his apostas 
considered only necessary that he should be placed in care o 
im one of the House offices. 

Even before the caucus of Saturday night it was announced that 
Garner would vote as he was told to vote, and when the great dif- 
ference between his professions and the promises redicted for him 
were called to attention, there was laughter for profession, but 
absolutely no doubt regarding his performance. 

GARNER WAS SPINELESS. 

has been predicted was any convict realized in the session of 
If Garner, ever had convictions against Cannonism, ne 
abandoned them all. If he had muste up spirit and courage 
denounce the 8 system, his spirit nat courage absolutely — — 
him when the first test was applied, and in the session to-day there was 
no more a S| aS CEEE creature of a discredited 
and dise Garner, the newly elected Member from 
Schuylkill County. 


it was 
a clerk 
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Mr. Speaker, in his speech which appears in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of April 28, 1910, Mr. Garner said: 

Shortly before Easter there was a fight eliminating the Speaker from 
the Committee on Rules. At once several of the newspapers found 
fault that I was not there to vote, and they would have been well 
justified had it not been for the actual facts in the case, The truth 
of the matter is this: I had been In Washington for three weeks before 
the vote was reached. œ I then paired myself with a Member 
of the other side and went home. 

WHAT A PAIR MEANS. 


A pair means that when two Members of opposite side desire to 
home for any reason those two Members of opposite side file with the 
Clerk an agreement that neither one, whether present in the House or 
not, will vote on any measures or resolutions during a certain length 
of time. - For instance, suppose a Member on the Republican side had 
important business that required his personal attention, he would go to 
the other side of the House and find a Member there who also had to 
go home for some reason, * * The same is the case where there 
is sickness or death at home, or a man wants to, once in a while, see 
his wife and family, as any normal man would. 


AND I WAS PAIRED. 

The fight on eliminati the Speaker from the Committee on Rules 
started on a Thursday. I have said above, the day before there 
was not a single sign of the coming fight, and I went home for Easter, 
after pairing myself until after that time. ‘The next day the fight 
start and, as I was ired, I could not vote. I ask the * on 
of any fair-minded man 1 am to blame in this respect? Had I tried 
to dodge the vote it would be an entirely different matter. But, under 
the circumstances, while unfortunate, no living man could have foreseen 
what was to occur the next day. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Garner has explained the meaning of a pair, 
and he tries to justify his absence from the House by that ex- 
planation. He even intimutes that, had he been present, he 
would have voted against Mr. Cannon, but it must not be 
forgotten that his “pair” took away not only his own yote 
but also the vote of Mr. Ranperr of Texas, a Democrat, thus 
assisting Speaker Cannon to the extent of two votes. 

From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp I find that in the three 
sessions of the Sixty-first Congress, of which he was a Member, 
there were 256 roll calls, on only 71 of which Mr. Garner is 
recorded as being present, and on 185 he failed to vote or 
answer to his name. In other words, Mr. Garner is recorded 
as being present or voting on somewhat less than 28 per cent of 
the total number of roll calls. I contend, Mr. Speaker, that if 
it be sufficient for a Member of this House to be present on only 
28 roll calls out of every hundred, it would be little worse for 
him to be paired all the time and remain at home with his 
family. I have deemed it necessary to be here all the time. 
Out of a total of 24/ roll calls in the two sessions that we have 
passed through the Recorp shows that I have responded in 202 
cases, or a total of 84 per cent, as against Mr. Garner’s 28 
per cent. 

I take some pride in the fact that I have assisted in the 
passage through this House of much legislation that has long 
been desired by the American people, and of which the follow- 
ing is a brief summary: 

1. Amended the Rules of the House and eliminated Cannon- 
ism by providing for the election of committees by the House 
instead of the appointing of favorites by the Speaker. 

2. A bill providing for the election of United States Senators 
by direct vote of the people. 

3. A bill to prevent improper use of money in primary and 
general elections by requiring publicity of campaign funds and 
expenses, also a bill limiting the amount that can be expended 
in a campaign. 

4. A bill placing a tax of 1 per cent on the excess of net in- 
comes over $5,000, thus compelling wealth to bear a just pro- 
portion of the expenses of government. 

5. A bill providing Government aid in road building and an 
experimental parcel post. 

6. The Sherwood dollar-a-day pension bill, granting a sub- 
stantial increase to the old soldiers in their declining years. 

7. A bill placing sugar on the free list, which would reduce 
the price by about 2 cents per pound, thus saving more than 
one hundred millions per year to the masses of the people. 

8. Various tariff bills, making downward revision in the wool, 
cotton, steel, and chemical schedules. 

9. The farmers and laborers’ free-list bill removing the tariff 
tax on farming implements, meat, flour, and other necessaries 
of life and which would reduce the high cost of living. 

LABOR LEGISLATION. 


The following legislation of particular benefit to the cause of 
labor has been passed by the present House: 

1. The eight-hour bill extending the operations of the law to 
all work done for the Government as well as work done by the 
Government. 

2. The Children’s Bureau bill to promote the welfare of chil- 
dren, so that the education and development of the children of 
the poor shall no longer be neglected. 


3. The anti-injunction bill to protect workingmen during the 
period of trade disputes and to give them the same standing in 
the courts that other men enjoy. 

4. The contempt bill providing trial by jury in cases of in- 
direct contempt. 

5. The Department of Labor bill creating a separate depart- 
ment with a Secretary, thus giving the wageworkers for the first 
time a representative in the President’s Cabinet. 

6. The industrial commission bill to investigate relations be- 
tween employer and employee. ` 

7. The investigation of the Taylor system of so-called scien- 
tifie shop management in order that the workingman may be 
protected against speeding up beyond his normal power. 

8. The seamen’s bill to give freedom to the seamen, promote 
safety of travel at sea, and aid in building up an American 
merchant marine. 

9. The convict-labor bill requiring that convict-made goods 
shall be branded as such, and thus remove a part of the illegiti- 
mate competition with free workmen and the manufacturers 
who employ them. 

10. The Bureau of Mines bill to better develop methods of 
preventing accidents in mines. 

11. The dredge workers’ eight-hour bill. 

12. An eight-hour provision in the fortification bill. 

18. An eight-hour provision in the Post Office bill for post- 
office clerks and letter carriers. 

14. An eight-hour provision in the naval appropriation bill, 
making the eight-hour work day apply to workmen employed on 
naval work, 

15, Removing the gag rule from post-office employees, so that 
they may bring their grievances to Congress without fear of be- 
ing discharged for doing so. 

16. The phosphorus match bill, to protect the health of work- 
ers in the match industry. 

17. A bill to extend to employees of the Bureau of Mines the 
provisions of the act allowing compensation for injury. 

18. A bill giving second-class mail privileges to the official 
papers of trade unions and fraternal organizations, 

19. A provision in the naval appropriation bill requiring all 
coal purchased for the use of the Navy to be mined on an eight- 
hour workday. 

20. The masters and mates’ bill, to reduce the hours of mas- 
ters and mates, making it impossible to require them to continue 
on duty for an indefinite period, as has been done in the past. 

In referring to these several measures the chairman of the 
Committee on Labor, Representative Witson, of my own State, 
who has long been known as a true friend and champion of the 
wageworkers, has truly said: 

Never before in the history of Con 


made in the way of progress or for 
the common people. 


MR. GARNER IN THE PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE. 


Now, let us turn to his Mount Pleasant speech, in which Mr. 
Garner refers with pride to his record as a legislator in the 
Pennsylvania Assembly at Harrisburg. He thanked God that 
he was one of the 5 men of the 207 members of that body who 
did all the work. We find, however, that during the 1901 ses- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Legislature a United States Senator 
was to be elected. The contest was between the late Hon. Mat- 
thew Stanley Quay and the Hou. John Wanamaker. The feel- 
ing in Mr. Garner’s district was strongly in favor of Mr. Wana- 
maker, and it was generally understood that, if elected, Mr. 
Garner would support the candidacy of Mr. Wanamaker. When 
the Quay forces took him into camp Mr. Garner weakened, for 
some reason or other, and he deserted the Wanamaker sup- 
porters. It was stated at the time that the contest cost the 
Quay people at least half a million dollars. Mr. Quay was 
elected by a margin of only 3 votes. The North American of 
January 16, 1901, comments on the part played by Mr. Garner 
in that fight in the following words: 


POLICE CLEAR THE AISLES, 


Mr. Marshall, speaker of the house, ordered the 
aisles; while this was going on Jack 
his way to within 10 feet of Harry Hune’s desk, and yelled, “ Tell 
Marshall to get this thing going; Garner is as sick as damnation.” 
When Garner voted he was flushed, pale, and perspiring, and the 
moment the word “Quay” passed Garner’s lips his head fell forward 
on the desk, and he had to be revived with water. Not everybody 
noticed this, for Harry Eyre had set the gallery flags waving and the 
body of the House was In pandemonium. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I have made these plain statements so 
that the facts may be clear to the people of the twelfth con- 
gressional district of Pennsylvania. Mr. Garner has been more 
than once weighed in the balance and found wanting. While 


t record been 
e great mass of 


has such a 
e protection of 


police to clear the 
itehouse, of Schuylkill. fought 
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serving in the State legislature he sorely disappointed the 
people by voting for.Mr. Quay, the real boss of the most corrupt 
machine that ever dominated the politics of the great State of 
Pennsylvania; and again while serving in this House he vio- 
lated his solemn pledges to the people by supporting Mr. 
CANNON for Speaker and the things that he stood for. 

In conclusion I simply want to say that I have tried to the 
yery best of my ability to make a faithful and useful Repre- 
sentative in Congress. The Recorp shows that I have been 
present and that I have yoted on the various questions coming 
before the House, and I say without fear of contradiction that 
my votes have all been cast for the highest and best interest 
of my people. 


The Tariff Issue. 


How does the American electorate view the tariff question, and what 
lessons can be drawn from the verdicts of the people since the tariff 
became a political issue? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. LYNDEN EVANS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 17, 1912. 


Mr. EVANS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The country will not note nor long remember 
what we say here upon these tariff schedules, but it will re- 
member how we vote here—at least until the next election. 

It is more important, therefore, for us that we should note 
and well remember what the people have said by their votes 
upon this question since the tariff began to be a campaign issue 
in national elections. In this latter sense the first campaign 
in which the tariff was a dominant issue was the campaign of 
1880, although it had been an issue in administration from the 
beginning. Most of you here will remember that in September 
of that year a fusion ticket in the State of Maine had defeated 
the Republican ticket, and as a result there was then a general 
feeling throughout the country that Winfield Scott Hancock 
would be the next President. In this crisis of the Republican 
Party Roscoe Conkling made his great Chickering Hall speech, 
in which he called upon the Republican Party to abandon sec- 
tionalism, to forget the wounds which the Civil War had left, 
which had been the issue, and had up to that time been success- 
ful, and to unite in a move to develop manufacture and to nurse 
infant industries by establishing a protective tariff, which 
would, he argued, if levied upon a protective basis, raise the 
wages of the men who labored in manufactures. 

At that time the program loomed so large that it did not 
seem necessary to add sophistries for the benefit of the farm- 
ers, and Conklin honestiy said that the rest of the people ought 
to bear the increased burden for the double purpose of develop- 
ing manufacture and of increasing wages for that small part 
of the total number of laborers in this country who were en- 
gaged in manufacture. By the census of 1880 it appears that 
the total population was 50,155,783, and that the number of wage 
earners engaged in manufacturing were 2,732,595, or about 
53 per cent of the whole. The appeal was openly, and I hope 
honestly, made to the American people, and it was that the great 
majority of the people should be willing to tax themselves a 
small amount per capita in order to develop manufacture and 
raise wages. The vigorous campaign made as a result of this 
appeal turned the tide from the Democratic to the Republican 
side in 1880 and elected a Republican President, and from that 
time on the tariff as a popular issue has been kept before the 
American electorate. The American people are pragmatists 
and not theorists. I maintain that they have never passed upon 
any theory of the tariff. They are busy people who wish to 
attend to their own business, and who say to their representa- 
tives. Try this policy now“; and if it does not succeed, they will 
say, “ Now try the opposite policy, or modify your policy.” In 
1884. not on account of any theory or change of theory or on 
account of any view of political economy, but because of mal- 
administration by the Republican Party and of the dissensions 
within itself, Grover Cleveland was elected President of the 
United States, and in 1888, because of the dissensions in the 
Democratic administration and not on account of any change 
in policy on the tariff questions, Benjamin Harrison was elected 
President of the United States. In 1892 the tariff was again 
the paramount issue, and the verdict of the people, as I under- 


stand it, was that the Democrats should reduce the tariff. But 
no revenue-tariff theory was passed on in 1892 any more than 
a protective tariff was passed on in 1880. Dissension in the 
Democratic Party caused the loss of the election in 1896, and 
from that time on the managers of the Republican Party have 
been piling tariffs higher and higher, and in 1910 the people of 
the United States said there shall be a limit, we shall elect 
Democrats to Congress who will reduce the tariff and let us 
see what that policy will mean if the Democrats can be united 
and really accomplish what they promise. 

The Democrats elected to Congress in 1910 have been united, 
and, as far as was in their constitutional power, they have en- 
dea vored to reduce the tariff. In 1911, with the aid of in- 
surgent Republicans, we passed a bill reducing the duties on 
wool from 59 per cent to 38 per cent, also a bill reducing the 
duties on cotton from an average of 48 per cent to 27 ner cert, 
and both of these bills were vetoed by President Taft upon 
what I can not consider otherwise than a pretext, namely, that 
a certain extra constitutional committee, called the Tariff 
Board, had not reported to the President and suggested to him 
how the tariff should be reduced. Such a board was not neces- 
sary to President Taft when he signed the Payne-Aldrich bill. 
I call your attention to the fact that the Constitution of the 
United States places the duty of raising revenue with the Con- 


.| gress of the United States, and while that Congress will wel- 


come all competent evidence, whether produced by the Tariff 


Board or not, it can not as the representatives of the American 


people abdicate its functions as the tariff-making body to five 
gentlemen selected by the President of the United States, and 
thus give that tremendous power practically to the President 
instead of keeping it where the Constitution places it, in the 
representatives of the people, elected for that purpose. 

The Congress also in 1911 passed the farmers’ free-list bill, 
a bill to put food products on the free list and thus reduce the 
cost of living to every home in this Nation, and this bill Presi- 
dent Taft also vetoed. Again, this last August the Congress 
of the United States sent to President Taft a bill reducing the 
tariff on steel and manufactures of steel from an average of 32 
per cent to 20 per cent, also a bill reducing the duties on wool 
and manufactures of wool from 59 per cent to 38 per cent, and 
the President of the United States has vetoed all of these bills, 
and, although the House of Representatives passed both bills 
over the President's veto, the Republican Senate failed to do 
likewise, and so the people have lost for a while the lower cost 
of living which we believe will follow lower taxes on imports 
that are necessaries of life. 

The issue of this campaign is tariff reduction. The Repub- 
lican candidate is the man who has vetoed the bills I have men- 
tioned, and the Democratic candidate stands upon a platform 
which approves the action of the Congress which passed these 
bills. I do not believe the American voters will pass on any 
economic theory in the coming election, but they should, and 
I believe will, pass on these practical propositions. 

First. Ought the Federal Government to leyy any taxes ex- 
cept those necessary to pay the expenses of the Government? 
If not, then the tariff should exist only to produce revenue. 

Second. Ought the Federal Government to levy taxes to bene- 
fit any one class of men, whether manufacturers, consumers, 
wageworkers, or professional men? If it should not, then a 
tariff to protect manufactures is not justified. 

Third. If it were true that a protective tariff should be 
levied, are not the Payne-Aldrich rates too high? 

Fourth. If we need a protective tariff, is the plan of the 
Payne-Aldrich bill of taxing the cheaper grades of woolens at 
higher rates than the more expensive grades of the same wool- 
ens a proper exercise of taxing power? 

Fifth. Is it not proof that the rates of the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff are too high when manufacturers sell goods to foreigners 
in foreign countries after paying the freight across an ocean 
far cheaper than they sell the same goods to Americans? A 
Gillette safety razor costs $5 in the United States, but only 
$3.75 in England, yet these razors are all manufactured in the 
United States. You can ask anyone who has ever bought 
American-made goods in Europe what the difference in price is. 

Sixth. Is the labor cost higher in American factories than 
in Europe? Wages are higher here, but the average American 
laborer does so much more in a day, and has such superior 
machinery to work with, that the difference is, in many in 
stances, more than balanced. You can find any amount of 
evidence on both sides of this question, but, as far as I haye 
been able to learn, there are many lines of manufacture in 
which the American labor cost is iower than the foreign, 
although there are some lines in which this is not true, but 
that on the whole there is not any striking difference in the 
labor cost of manufacturing at home and abroad. 
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Seventh. Ought we not to drop the protective tariff and be- 
gin a campaign to secure the worlds’ markets? Our exported 
manufactured articles last year exceeded in value those of the 
year before by over $100,000,000. Is not this the principal 
fact in our national progress? Is there any other thing so 
indicative of the lines on which we should progress, and this 
means a merchant marine and a lower tariff? 

The quiet serious consideration of these propositions by the 
American people will determine who will be the next President. 
If you conclude that we have tried to protect the working man, 
but, in fact, have protected the manufacturer, that we have 
tried to nurse infant industries, until these industries have 
grown so great that they throttle commerce itself, then you 
will vote to reduce the tariff—that is, vote for Wilson. If you 
conclude that we need an expansion of American trade, then 
you will vote for Wilson. If you conclude that you want a 
sane natural progress, without revolution or uphea val, then 
you will vote for Wilson. 


Farms in the National Forests. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM KENT, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
Is tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 15, 1912. 


Mr. KENT said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the leave granted to me, I include an 
article printed in the Saturday Evening Post, by Henry S. 
Graves, Chief of the Forest Service. 

The article is as follows: z 


FARMS IN THE NATIONAL FORESTS. 
[By Henry 8. Graves, Chief of the Forest Service.] 


The statement has been repeatedly made that the national- 
forest policy retards development. The establishment of the 
national forests is persistently asserted to have resulted in the 
withdrawal of vast quantities of agricultural land from settle- 
ment. Certain Members of Congress and hostile newspapers 
have repeatedly charged the Forest Service with locking up 
thousands of undeveloped farms in the national forests, and by 
its bureaucratic methods depriving settlers of the rights to 
which they are entitled by law. Statements on this subject 
which entirely misrepresent actual conditions have been made 
so. often and so insistently that, although refuted over and over 
again, many persons unfamiliar with local conditions have come 
to believe them. 

From its inception the national-forest policy has been vigor- 
ously opposed by certain interests in the country. The opposi- 
tion first attempted to break down the whole system and abolish 
the national forests. This effort has failed because the people 
at large are convinced that the national forests must be re- 
tained, and much less of direct attack upon the national forests 
is heard now than formerly. The opposition attempts to ac- 
complish the same ends by less direct methods. 

The attack on the Forest Service in its execution of the 
forest homestead law is part of this campaign against the 
whole national-forest system. Many critics of the Forest 
Service have been misled in regard to the agricultural resources 
within the national forests and the present methods of putting 
them to use. They unwittingly lend their support to a move- 
ment which, if successful, will begin the disintegration of the 
national forests and seriously set back the entire conservation 
policy. 

Misleading information persistently circulated regarding the 
agricultural Jands within the national forests resulted last June 
in the passage by the Senate of a rider to the appropriation 
bill for the Department of Agriculture, which could not fail to 
result in turning over public property worth millions of dollars 
to private exploitation. Although proclaimed in the interest of 
agricultural settlement, this amendment would block rather 
than promote the actual use of agricultural resources. It plays 
directly into the hands of large interests which are always 
working to secure public property for private exploitation. 

This amendment, called the Nelson amendment, was passed 
by the Senate, but at the present writing has not passed the 
House. It required the opening to settlement and entry of all 
lands fit and suitable for agriculture within national forests, 
irrespective of their value for other purposes or of the need for 
their retention for public use. Existing legislation permits but 


does not require the Secretary of Agriculture to open agri- 
cultural lands within national forests for settlement; in other 
words, it leaves him discretion to hold the land when the pro- 
tection of the public interest, in his judgment, requires such 
a course. 

The purpose of this article is to place before the public the 
facts regarding the agricultural resources within the national 
forests, to show how agricultural Jands are now being made 
available for the settler, and to indicate the results of legisla- 
tion such as was incorporated in the agricultural bill by the 
Senate. - è 

The national forests are situated in the mountains. They 
embrace the bulk of the forest-bearing lands still in Govern- 
mert ownership in the Rocky Mountains, the Cacade Mountains, 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains of California, and a part of the 
ranges adjoining the Pacific coast. East of the Rocky Moun- 
tains there are national forests only in isolated mountainous 
areas, like the Black Hills, of South Dakota; the Bigs Horns, 
of Wyoming; the Wichita Monntains, of Oklahoma ; the Ozarks, 
of Arkansas; and the sand hills of Nebraska and Kansas, with 
the exception of small forests in Minnesota, Michigan, and 
Florida. 

For the most part the topography of the national forests is 
very rugged. Their soil and climate in the main are unsuited 
to agriculture. In drawing the boundaries of the forests all 
compact bodies of agricultural land of any extent have been 
excluded. In every mountain region, however, limited areas 
here and there along the bottoms of valleys, on benches, and at 
the confluence of streams are susceptible of cultivation. The 
forests include several valleys from one-fourth to one-half mile 
wide and 20 to 40 miles long, covered with dense virgin timber, 
where a considerable number of farms can be successfully devel- 
oped after the forest is cut. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT OUR TIMBER LANDS. 


Under the present laws, as executed by the Forest Service, 
these lands are passing into the hands of bona fide settlers as 
rapidly as the timber is removed. Their area has been enor- 
mously exaggerated, because of the pressure of speculators to 
get timber for nothing under the homestead laws. The arable 
lands on these few river bottoms will not cover over one-half of 
1 per cent of the entire national forest area. The rest of the 
agricultural land is in scattered parcels, in narrow strips along 
streams or benches, small patches where two streams unite, or 
semiarid mesas in the southwest. 

Much land lying within the national-forest boundaries is in 
private ownership, having been acquired before the forests were 
created. Naturally the most valuable lands were the first to 
be taken up. The result is that one may travel for hours within 
a national forest, seeing land that is largely capable of agri- 
cultural development but that has not been so developed; and 
the impression is formed that the land is part of the national 
forest. Where critics of the Forest Service have designated 
particular tracts, investigation has often proved that the criti- 
cism concerned land already in private ownership. The suppo- 
sition that such land is a part of the national forest is natural 
when it is found covered with heavy timber and without evi- 
dences of cultivation. Such land is not cleared because the 
owners are holding it for the future value of its timber. 

Not over 4 per cent of the actual forest area has the combi- 
nation of topography, climate, and soil that would permit the 
land to be tilled successfully. Fully one-fourth of this amount 
can not be cultivated without irrigation. At least half of it is 
now covered with heavy timber and has a much greater value 
for its timber than for farming. Over one-fourth is now avail- 
able for settlement and is opened to the homesteader upon 
application. 

These facts are not appreciated by the general public. State- 
ments are made by some newspapers and Members of Con- 
gress that great stretches of the national forests are agricul- 
tural. The national forests have been likened to lands in Ohio 
or Indiana when those States were a virgin wilderness. The 
belief has been spread abroad that, if opened to entry, these 
areas would be developed in small tracts, the timber removed, 
and the land put at once under profitable cultivation. It is 
asserted that singie States, like Colorado or Idaho, have been 
deprived of the settlement of millions of acres of valuable 
farms. Such statements are not in accordance with the facts. 
In comparison with Eastern conditions, the national forests 
typically resemble the most rugged portions of the White Moun- 
tains or Southern Appalachians, y, 

Equally misleading statements have been spread abroad about 
the policy of the Forest Service. It has been reiterated that 
the Government declines to release, under the forest homestead 
law, lands that are chiefly valuable for agriculture; and again, 
that the narrow and burdensome restrictions read into the law 
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by the Forest Service so hinder and discourage settlement as to 
make the statute of no effect. It is doubtless through such mis- 
representation that the recent Democratic platform refers to 
the alleged annulment of the will of Congress as to agricul- 
tural lands in national forests by administrative regulation. 
It is unbelievable that those who drew this plank knew either 
the actual conditions in the national forests or the real facts 
about what the Government is doing to make the limited agri- 
cultural resources of these forests available for use. They cer- 
tainly could not have realized the consequences of a general 
throwing open to entry of all lands in the forests having arable 
soil, regardless of their value for other purposes. 

When the national forests were established there was no law 
permitting the homesteader to obtain lands within them. In 
1906 the so-called forest-homestead law was passed, upon the 
recommendation of the Forest Service. Under this act lands 
deemed by the Secretary of Agriculture to be valuable chiefly 
for agriculture and not needed for public uses are opened to 
entry. Under this law the Forest Service has consistently en- 
couraged settlement on lands chiefly valuable for growing farm 
crops. Since 1906 approximately 1,400,000 acres have been 
opened to entry in accordance with its terms for the benefit of 
upward of 12,000 settlers. 7 

THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF FOREST SERVICE. 

The Forest Service desires bona fide settlement in the na- 
tional forests. One of the fundamental principles of the national 
forest policy is to promote the best use of every kind of land. 
Settlement not only puts land of greater value for agriculture 
than for timber or other purposes to its highest use, but also, 
by bringing settlers into the mountains, makes forest adminis- 
tration and protection easier. The Forest Service needs the 
help of settlers in fire protection. It is obtaining their assistance 
in many localities through cooperative arrangements, and is 
enlisting their services largely as members of the regular pro- 
tective and administrative force and in the construction of trails 
and other improvements. Every home builder in a national 
forest is an immediate asset in its present administration and 
future development. 

Recognizing these facts, the service encourages settlement 
under the forest homestead act of all lands that are properly 
classifiable as agricultural and likely to be taken by bona fide 
home makers. On the other hand, it has consistently resisted 
efforts to throw large areas of heavily timbered land out of the 
national forests on the ground of alleged agricultural value, 
when it was certain that agricultural development would not 
be apt to follow. 2 

Frequent efforts have been made to secure such eliminations 
by presidential proclamation or by act of Congress. The rider 
recently adopted by the Senate is the result of a determined 
effort to require the opening to entry of all lands within the 
national forests which have any agricultural possibilities, re- 
gardless of their value for standing timber, water power, or 
other purposes besides farming, and regardless of the need of 
portions of such lands for public uses. 

In short, though the Forest Service has done its utmost to 
encourage home building on lands chiefly valuable for agricul- 
ture, it has declined to open to entry under the guise of settle- 
ment lands that are worth far more for timber or water power 
than for any possible agricultural use, and that are not wanted 
for homes at all. 

The Forest Service has been subjected to the greatest pressure 
to throw open the considerable areas that are now covered with 
valuable timber and will be suitable for agricultural use when 
cleared of forest. There has also been strong influence brought 
to bear to separate from the forests timberlands whose topog- 
raphy, soil, and climate absolutely preclude any agriculture. 
The timberlands now in private ownership in national-forest 
regions have been obtained from the Government under various 
public-land laws for nothing or at a very small price. Large 
timber holdings have been built up very cheaply, because entry- 
men were glad to sell their patents for much less than the real 
value of the timber. Many of the largest owners thus se- 
cured their timber for a few cents a thousand feet. To-day 
it is worth from $2 to $5. The establishment of the national 
forests stopped these speculative profits. Government timber 
can now be obtained only by paying its actual market value. 
It is but natural that the effort to secure these resources under 
the old terms, at a mere fraction of their worth, should be 
renewed. 

THE WASHINGTON PETITION. z 

The Forest Service is constantlly receiving applications for 
heavily timbered lands under the forest homestead act. The 
present value of the timber on such areas far exceeds the value 
of the land for agriculture after the trees are cut. The purpose 
of most of these applications is to secure the timber for specula- 


tion. In many cases applications have been received for timber- 
lands on mountain slopes where there never will and never can 
be any farming. Petitions for the elimination of large blocks 
of land from the national forests, where not over 3 or 4 per cent 
of the area has any potential agricultural value, are common. 
A petition that had been adopted by the Legislature of the Stata 
of Washington was presented to the President, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and Congress last winter, to eliminate over 
100,000 acres from one national forest in Washington. The 
petition asserts that the land is chiefiy valuable for agriculture 
and does not contain heavy timber. As a matter of fact, the 
main crest of the Cascade Mountains, rising to a height of over 
4,000 feet, runs through the middle of the area, which has grow- 
ing on it not less than one and one-half billion feet of mer- 
chantable timber. Practically 90 per cent of the land has such 
high elevation that clime alone precludes agriculture. On ac- 
count of adverse climate, rough topography, and unfit soil, not 
over 5 per cent of the whole tract can ever be farmed. Of this 
5 per cent fully one-half is covered with timber running from 
forty to seventy-five thousand board feet per acre. A small 
portion may properly be classed as yaluable for agriculture; 
and this is now being given to settlers under the forest home- 
stead act as rapidly as they apply. The heavily timbered por- 
tions having arable soil will be cut over as soon as the timber 
can be disposed of and then opened to settlement. 

Many of the areas that speculators are now seeking contain 
from 100,000 to 200,000 feet of timber to the acre. Single 
claims of 160 acres would have a value of from $50,000 to $75,- 
000. In the Priest River Valley, in the Kaniksu Forest, Idaho, 
there are 25,000 acres of arable land, bearing from 60,000 to 
125,000 feet of merchantable timber to the acre. Much of this 
timber is Idaho white pine, the most valuable forest tree of the 
Northwest. It is now purchased from the Government at 
prices ranging from $4 to $6 per 1,000 feet. An acre of tim- 
berland in this valley is worth from $100 to $500 for its 
stumpage. A single homestead of 160 acres would haye on it 
timber worth on the stump from $16,000 to $75,000. Unim- 
proved, the value of the land for farming could not possibly 
exceed $1,200. Repeated efforts have been made to secure the 
elimination of this area under the allegation that it is agricul- 
tural land. A considerable portion of the 25,000 acres will 
ultimately be cultivable, but the aim of those seeking it is not 
farming or home building, but a virtual gift of Government 
timber of great value. 

The Swan River Valley in the Flathead National Forest, 
Mont., contains upward of 30,000 acres of arable land, bear- 
ing a virgin yellow pine forest of 15,000 to 40,000 board feet 
to the acre. Its value under present conditions is $2.50 a thou- 
sand feet, averaging $50 an acre. The timber on an average 
claim in this valley would be worth $8,000. 

The larger valleys in the Olympic National Forest, Wash., 
and in the national forests on the western slopes of the Cas- 
cade Mountains, contain in the aggregate several hundred 
thousand acres of arable land susceptible of tillage when cleared 
of its timber. Many of them bear stands ranging from 20,600 
to 150,000 board feet to the acre, with individual acres running 
as high as 300,000 feet. The standing timber upon an average 
claim in such lands is worth from $10,000 to $50,000. If 
thrown open to entry under the general homestead laws, most 
of the lands of this character would be entered by timber specu- 
lators—not by bona fide homesteaders. This is shown conclu- 
sively by the character of the entries on similar lands prior 
to the creation of the national forests. On the vast majority 
of the so-called homesteads located on heavily timbered lands 
there has been at best only a nominal and perfunctory com- 
pliance with the requirements of the homestead laws. Culti- 
vation has been almost wholly lacking, and the, improvements 
constructed indicate in their very nature the intention of the 
claimant to maintain but the most temporary sort of residence 
for the sole purpose of securing title to the standing timber. 
A careful analysis of the actual cultivation on all of the tim- 
bered homesteads located in the Kaniksu National Forest, 
Idaho, prior to its withdrawal from entry—a total of 95 
claims—showed that only 1.34 per cent of the cultivable area 
on these entries had actually been farmed. 

A similar analysis of 71 entries on the Clearwater National 
Forest, in the same State, showed that only 1.1 per cent of the 
arable land in these claims had ever been put to agricultural 
use. The general commutation of such entries, and their almost 
universal sale to lumber companies as soon as legal title can 
be conveyed, are further proof that they have not been entered 
in good faith for settlement and cultivation, but are sought for 
the speculative value of their timber. Wholly aside from the 


thousands of cases in the West—matters of court record—where 
such lands have been entered by employees or repyesentatives 
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of lumber companies in the interests of their employers, there 
are thousands of other cases where timber and land have been 
sold to corporations upon the first day when a legal title could 
be conveyed by the claimant. Within the last two years white 
pine homesteads in the Cœur d’Alene National Forest, Idaho, en- 
tered before the forest was created, have been sold to timber 
corporations on the issuance of final certificate at prices rang- 
ing from $10,000 to $20,000 to the claim of 160 acres, 

LANDS TURNED OVER TO TIMBER SPECULATORS, 


It can not be assumed that the heavily timbered lands that 
interested persons are now endeayoring to have thrown open 
to entry would be filed upon by a different class of claimants or 
would have any subsequent history other than speculative 
holding for their timber and final acquisition by large lumbering 
interests. The timber is far more valuable than before the 
creation of the national forests, and the competition among lum- 
ber companies to secure it is much more keen. Furthermore, 
every elimination of heavily timbered lands hitherto made from 
the national forests under local or political pressure has had 
the same history, namely: (1) Entry by timber speculators; 
(2) purchase by timber corporations. 

In 1901, 705,000 acres of heavily timbered land were elimi- 
nated from the Olympic National Forest, Wash., because of 
the persistent claim made locally and in Congress that the land 
was chiefly valuable for agriculture. Ten years later not over 
600 acres of the timbered portion of the 705,000 acres had been 
cultivated. ‘Title to 523,720 acres has passed into the hands 
of owners who are holding it purely for its timber value. Of 


this amount over 178,000 acres are in the hands of three com- 
panies and two individuals in holdings ranging from 15,000 to 
81,000 acres. The following is a list of the principal owners 
of this land 10 years after its elimination: 


Edward and Susan Lowe 5, 040 
Bt Paul gee eg & “Manitoba Railroad. 4, 760 
Upper TSAR OR an PS a 4, 360 
Merrill 7c 160 
7 e a ES ES 4,120 
C. Bloomfield et al 3, 720 
N Land Co 3. 640 
i S 3. 480 
eee 3.440 
J. Burrows: & Co „ T8 
BP TT tr Ci ye) | RRS RECS TERE Sik OAR DIRS Ce SI NS SRI TIS Saar * 
Mason County Logging Co 2. 680 
. ———ů— 2, 560 
James Me Neal 2,420 
Lincoln Timber Co. 2, 280 
e | Wir SORE ee cc er eat eee eras Ne Nea a 2, 240 
CVVT 318, 640 


The same result has followed eliminations from the Cabinet 
National Forest, Mont., in the valley of the Kootenai River, 
made under local pressure on the ground of agricultural value 
in 1906 and 1907. The Kootenai Valley, traversed by the main 
line of the Great Northern Railroad, is exceptionally accessible 
to the settler. Its soil and climate adapt its arable lands pe- 
culiarly to intensive and profitable agriculture and horticulture. 
An examination of these eliminations in 1909, however, showed 
that a very large percentage of the land opened to entry had 
been acquired by various concerns that were engaged in build- 
ing up timber holdings for speculation. 

Heavily timbered lands opened to entry under these condi- 
tions not only are taken up by speculators and acquired by tim- 
ber corporations, but their use for agricultural purposes is 
effectively blocked for an indefinite period. Such lands, con- 
solidated in large holdings, are held by lumber companies for 
the future supply of their mills. No settlement is possible until 
the timber is cut, which may be 25 years hence, and then only 
by the payment of such prices as the owner may require. If re- 
tained in the national forests, subject to the forest homestead 
net, these lands might be secured without charge as rapidly as 
it was possible for the Forest Service to dispose of the timber. 

LUMBER COMPANIES ON THE LOOKOUT. 

The demand for agricultural land for bona fide settlement 
and cultivation has probably been more intense in the Kootenai 
Valley, Mont., within the last three years than in any other 
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national forest. The condition that is blocking the agricultural 
development of this remarkably fertile district is not the pres- 
ence of the national forest; it is the presence of enormous hold- 
ings in the hands of lumber companies and of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. These heavily timbered holdings are being 
reserved indefinitely for a rise in the price of timber or for 
future lumbering operations, as the business policy of the owners 
may dictate. In the meantime the settler can not secure an 
acre of them. On the other hand, all the lands in the national 
forest that are chiefly valuable for agriculture are being cut 
off and opened to entry just as rapidly as this can be done. 

This condition, which is typical of many portions of the North- 
west, led the residents of the Kootenai Valley to petition, in 
1909, that these lands be not eliminated from the national for- 
est, as had been proposed previously, but that they be retained 
in the forest and opened to entry under the terms of the forest- 
homestead act. A similar position was taken by local residents 
and various commercial bodies in the vicinity of the Flathead 
and Blackfeet National Forests, Mont., who held “that the 
general opening to entry of the agricultural portions of those 
forests would retard the substantial, permanent development 
of that region by inviting locations for timber speculation rather 
than bona fide settlers.” 

It is probable that 2 per cent of the net acreage of the na- 
tional forests is heavily timbered land of arable soil. The 
standing timber on this land averages at least 10,000 feet an 
acre, with an average value of not less than $2 a thousand feet. 
The minimum value of these lands to-day for their timber may 
thus be roughly put at $67,000,000. The opening of such areas 
to entry in their present condition would be nothing more or less 
than the grant of public timber worth $67,000,000 to private 
corporations. ‘Though made under the guise of homestead set- 
tlement, this action would be the most effective step the Gov- 
ernment could take to retard the settling of these lands by 
people desiring homes and the actual use of the land for agri- 
culture. 

TOO BIG A BONUS. 

It is repeatedly urged that the settler needs the money 
represented by the timber standing on his claim to assist him 
in improving and developing the land. Even assuming that 
the individual homesteader rather than the lumber company 
would be the chief beneficiary of such a policy, it can not be 
justified as a basis for administering public property. The 
Government offers the settler an unimproved farm of 160 
acres. The greater part of the lands entered under the forest 
homestead act are worth, as the settler gets them, from five 
to fifteen dollars an acre. Should the Government add to a 
farm worth from twelve hundred to three thousand dollars 
in its raw state a bonus of ten thousand or twenty thousand 
dollars’ worth of timber to aid in its development? Such a 
bonus represents a gift of public property that is practically 
equivalent to hard cash taken from the Federal Treasury 
through loss of the receipts which the timber on such lands 
would otherwise yield. Twenty-five per cent of it is money that 
otherwise would be paid into the county school and road funds 
under the present law governing the disposition of reyenues 
from the national forests. 

Such a policy would carry the subsidizing of particular 
individuals and classes beyond the limits imposed by common 
sense and by proper regard for the interests of all the people 
who must pay these amounts out of the general funds. Further- 
more, it is against the spirit and intent of our entire home- 
stead legislation. The homestead laws are based upon the 
principle that the Government will furnish the raw land, while 
the citizen will furnish the labor required to make it productive. 
It is not intended that the homesteader shall receive an en- 
dowed farm more valuable than the average farm in the Middle 
West to-day that represents the cumulative industry of two 
or three generations, 

But—and this is the kernel of the whole question—the 
assumption that the timber patented to the entryman with 
the land will be used to develop it for agriculture is not true of 
the vast majority of claims. To accept it is blindly to ignore 
the one fact most convincingly established by the entire history, 
of the public lands. Again, as in innumerable times in the past, 
the homesteader becomes under these conditions the man of 
straw set up by interests which seek public resources for 
speculation and monopoly. The forces that formerly sought 
to abolish the national forests outright now seek to break 
them up and parcel them out in the name of agricultural 
settlement. 

The Forest Service constantly receives applications to enter 
lands that control valuable water powers. Such tracts are 
located on reservoir and dam sites at points required for the 
construction of power houses and on the routes of conduit 
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lines. Some of these applications are made in good faith by 
persons ignorant of the value of the land for controlling the 
development of water power or irrigation. In the usual case. 
however, the value of the site is fully known to the entryman, 
who wants the land- for speculation, not for agriculture. 

The Forest Service provides for the use of national forest 
water-power resources by a system of permits that allows de- 
velopment while retaining title to the Government, but it has 
declined to release lands wanted for water-power use on the 
ground that they are of agricultural character. Such lands are 
not chiefly valuable for agriculture. In comparison with their 
commercial value for power development they have but insignifi- 
eant value for farming. A statement was recently made to the 
Forest Service by one of the water-power companies in Cali- 
fornia that it would be glad to pay for certain lands required 
in developing its plant five times as much as they were worth 
to anybody else for any other purpose. When the power market 
justifies the development of these sites it is not unreasonable 
to anticipate that they will be worth not less than $100 for each 
available horsepower. Many of the sites within the nationa} 
forests control from 1,000 to 5,000 horsepower, giving a single 
site a prospective value of from $100,000 to $500,000. 

Though many of these tracts are unquestionably suitable for 
agriculture, their opening to settlement could have but one re- 
sult, namely, speculative entries for their future value for the 
development of hydro-electric power. As soon as legal title 
to such entries could be transferred they would be acquired by 
power companies. This has been done in the past in many 
parts of the West through homestead and preemption entries 
and mineral locations, 

A homestead claim on a certain river in one of the national 
forests of Idaho, patented upon questionable compliance with 
the homestead laws, was sold to a power company immediately 
upon the issuance of final certificate. This is a typical instance 
of the efforts made by hydroelectric companies to acquire 
power sites and of the methods employed when such sites are 
opened to entry. There is no reason to assume that any dif- 
ferent result would follow the segregation from the national 
forests of agricultural lands that control valuable sites of this 
character. 

Such claims, furthermore, are not necessarily acquired by 
power companies for immediate development and use. In many 
instances the sole purpose is to control undeveloped power and 
prevent its passing into the hands of possible competitors. 
These sites will be held until the market permits the develop- 
ment and sale of the electric energy which they are capable of 
producing without affecting the prices paid by consumers. This 
is the avowed policy of many of the larger companies which 
control the sale of electric power in particular regions. The 
entry of such lands, therefore, in a majority of cases would re- 
sult not only in checking agricultural development, but also in 
checking development of any kind for an indefinite period. It 
would simply strengthen monopolistic control of power resources 
in the hands of a few corporations. 


A MONOPOLY OF WATER RIGHTS. 


The monopolistic tendencies of the hydroelectric power com- 
panies through interlocking directorates and associated or sub- 
sidiary companies have been made evident in recent years. This 
monopoly will be extended and strengthened to the extent to 
which the control of additional power sites can be secured by 
acquiring national forest lands under the guise of homestead 
settlement, in many instances very small tracts of arable land 
along mountain streams being sufficient. 

There are, roughly, 12,000,000 horsepower capable of 
electric development in the national forests. Probably half 
of this amount is now under the complete control of the United 
States. That half will have a minimum value when market- 
able of at least $600,000,000. The net result of legislation 
like that proposed by the Senate, as to agricultural lands 
which control these water powers, would be virtually an abso- 
lute grant of such powers to corporate ownership. To the 
extent to which the public ownership of water powers in the 
national forests is impaired by such grants, private monopoly 
of power will be strengthened. The ability of the Government 
to regulate or control such monopoly by ownership of the natu- 
ral resources used will be correspondingly reduced. In many 
instances the wholesale segregation of agricultural lands now 
proposed would accomplish indirectly what the House of Rep- 
resentatives refused by a decisive vote to permit directly when 
it rejected a bill to grant national-forest lands to the Hydro- 
Electric Co. of California, last winter (H. R. 12572). 

Strong pressure is brought upon the Forest Service to permit 
the private acquisition of other areas whose ownership would 
result in monopolistic control of other resources of t value. 
An excellent illustration is the effort to obtain control of water- 


ing holes in the semiarid regions of the Southwest. The con- 
trol of single water holes on many of the national forests car- 
ries with it the control of large adjacent areas of dry range, 
often 25,000 or 50,000 acres, which can not be used unless the 
stock has access to the water. The practical effect would be to 
deprive all stock growers, except the entryman who acquires 
the water, of the use of the range. Many grazing monopolies 
have been developed in this manner on the publie lands of 
the West by the location of homestead and preemption entries 
and even of mineral claims. This effort to monopolize range 
has continued since the creation of the national forests, by 
attempts to secure, under the forest-homestead act and by min- 
eral locations, water holes as chiefly valuable for agriculture. 
A recent instance on the Kaibab National Forest, Ariz. has 
been brought to my attention, where mining claims were sys- 
tematically located so as to control all of the stock-watering 
places in an enormous area of dry range. These have been pat- 
ented and are now owned by a large cattle company. Little 
patches of land surrounding seeps and lakes in these regions 
are usually arable. The Nelson amendment adopted by the 
Senate would require them to be opened to entry. Such entries 
would not be made for agricultural purposes, but for the monop- 
olistic control of grazing lands. 
LAKESIDE ENTRIES. 


Many areas in the national forests possess great value to the 
public for summer camping grounds and recreation. They 
may or may not be capable of cultivation. Their special value 
lies in the control of the use and enjoyment of natural features 
of the forests. 

Four hundred thousand people annually resort to these moun- 
tain regions for recreation. Many areas on the shores of lakes 
and large streams, in sections of exceptional scenic beauty, and 
in mountain meadows that afford the only pasturage for pack 
and saddle horses, serve their highest usefulness as camping 
grounds for the public. The private control of such lands, per- 
mitting the collection of fees or tolls for uses now secured free 
from the Government, would be of no small value to entrymen. 
Many efforts have been made to secure tracts of this character 
under the forest homestead act. Some are entirely unsuited by 
soil and climate for farming purposes; others are, in whole or 
in part, susceptible of cultivation. Powerful pressure has been 
used upon the Forest Service to throw open tracts on the shores 
of many of the principal lakes in the national forests, which 
include the best camping grounds in the vicinity and largely 
control the use of the lakes themselves. 

Fortunately there is no law that permits the private acquisi- 
tion of lands of this sort that are not suited for agriculture. 
But even if their tillage is possible, the Forest Service has de- 
clined to open them to entry, when the result would be monopoly 
of camping and recreation grounds and the prevention of free 
enjoyment of these privileges by the public. Such lands are not 
wanted for agriculture. They are not chiefly valuable for agri- 
culture, as the present law requires, because of the far greater 
service they are rendering to increasing numbers every year for 
recreation and health. 

The amendment adopted by the Senate made the opening of 
such lands mandatory wherever cultivation is possible. The net 
result would be, not settlement, but the monopoly by shrewd 
entrymen of valuable privileges now shared by the people at 
large. 

Small tracts here and there must be used by the Forest Service 
in protecting and administering the national forests. These 
areas consist in part of stations where the field force is housed 
and forage produced as far as practicable for the horses, which 
must be maintained by the Government for the protection of 
the forests and by rangers for their official duties. It is essen- 
tial that the rangers be stationed on the forests directly where 
their work is to be done. The forests can not be protected 
without placing rangers on them at strategic points. Over and 
over again fires that would have caused enormous damage have 
been extinguished promptly, because of the proximity of a 
well-located ranger’s headquarters. Pastures and facilities for 
storing fire-fighting supplies are equally essential. 

To administer the forests, rights of way for roads, trails, and 
telephone lines must be retained. National-forest timber can 
not be utilized without sites for sawmills and banking grounds. 
Land for all of these purposes is not only needed by the Gov- 
ernment in protecting and administering the forests, but needed 
by the public in using them. Nurseries where young trees are 
grown for reforestation must be had. Thirty-one are now main- 
tained, aside from a number of stations for collecting, extract- 
ing, and storing forest-tree seed. Without these facilities little 
or nothing can be done toward the reforestation of denuded 
lands. The areas now set aside for all administrative purposes 
average but 1 to each 33,000 acres of national-forest land. There 
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is serious danger that the more intensive administration of the 
forests which the future will demand will find the Government 
inadequately equipped with sites for these essential needs. If 
any ervor has been committed, it is the release to settlers of too 
many tracts that will ultimately be required for public use. 
Possibly 50 per cent of the ranger stations contain some arable 
land. Some twenty-five hundred of them have been improyed— 
the headquarter stations with barns, cabins, and fencing, and 
by clearing and cropping the land; the nurseries with water 
systems, intensive cultivation, fertilizing, and suitable buildings; 
the patrol stations with lookout towers, cabins for storing fire- 
fighting tools, and small pastures. Over $270,000 have been ex- 
pended for this equipment, which is absolutely essential to the 
maintenance and usefulness of the national forests. 


WHAT THE SENATE PROPOSED, 


Frequent efforts have been made to force the opening to entry 
of tracts selected and even improved by the Government for 
these purposes. Certain homesteaders not only want land but 
stipulate in the order that it shall be provided with a substan- 
tial house and barn, and that the rough work of clearing, fenc- 
ing, and raising the first unremunerative crops shall be done in 
advance. It has remained for the Senate to propose a law 
which, if enacted, would require that this entire equipment of 
land and improvements be given out of hand to the first appli- 
cants, wherever arable land is involved. More than this, the 
United States would be forever prohibited from reserving for its 
own use an acre of agricultural land within the national forests. 
Such action would paralyze the administration of the forests in 
practically every particular. It would be as reasonable to ex- 
pect the city of New York to furnish efficient fire protection 
while forbidding the use of a square foot of land within its 
borders for housing fire-fighting apparatus. 

Nothing could indicate more clearly the pur of the forces 
massed behind this latest attack upon the- national forests. 
Men who thus propose to cripple their protection and adminis- 
tration have but one object in view—the breaking up of the for- 
ests altogether and the end of conservation as applied to these 
national resources. 

The Forest Service is providing for the settlement of all land 
in the national forests that is more valuable for agriculture 
than for other uses and that is not required by the Government 
in administration. The systematic classification of such areas 
was begun in some of the northwestern forests two years ago. 
Such a classification, under the provisions of the forest home- 
stead act, has subsequently been extended into each of the six 
national forest districts. It is being prosecuted at the present 
time as rapidly as the funds made available by Congress will 
permit. 

Under this classification, areas that are essential for public 
purposes in the administration and protecticn of the national 
forests, areas that are chiefly valuable for the control of water 
powers, and areas that are required for the general use of the 
public will be reserved. All other lands having value for agri- 
culture will be opened to the homesteader. If their present 
value for timber greatly exceeds their value for farming, and 
would invite speculation rather than bona fide settlement and 
cultivation, the timber will be removed under sale at the earliest 
possible time and the land then opened for entry. This method 
has been followed on a number of national forests during the 
past two years. It has eliminated timber speculation and pro- 
moted substantial and permanent agricultura: development. 

Localities where homesteads have been entered under this 
plan stand out to-day in sharp contrast to regions where heavily 
timbered lands were entered by speculators prior to the creation 
of the national forests and subsequently acquired and held by 
lumber interests. 

This is the wisest and most logical method of segregating 
agricultural lands from the national forests. It is the only 
method that will insure the acquisition of such lands by settlers 
in good faith for agricultural use and that will protect the 
public from monopoly of timber and power. It is my strong 
conviction that legislation on this subject should be in harmony 
with this policy and with the provisions of the forest homestead 
act, which authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to deal with 
the question in exactly this way. 

FALLACIES ABOUT FOREST LANDS. 


Legislation like that adopted by the Senate, on the other hand, 
would require the opening to homestead entry of lands primarily 
more valuable for other purposes than for agriculture. Such 


legislation would not help agricultural settlement in the West or 
American citizens who are seeking homes. However disguised 
under the alleged interests of the home builder, it is in effect a 
direct attack upon the fundamental policy of reserving national 
resources like timber and water power under public control, to 
be administered for the general welfare. It would throw these 
resources open to private speculation and monopoly. It would aid 
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not the homesteader, but the lumber company, the water power 
company, the live-stock company, and many other large interests. 

The enactment of such legislation will begin the breaking up 
of our remaining publicly owned national resources. The entire 
conservation policy is at stake. This should be thoroughly un- 
derstood now by Congress and by the people. 

Such a step should be taken deliberately and with full knowl- 
edge of its consequences. It should be for the people of the 
United States to choose whether they wish this backward step 
taken in the policy hitherto followed. 

There are now three distinct and well-defined lines of attack 
on that policy. One is the demand that all the national holdings 
be parceled out as gifts to the several States. Another is the 
charge that the national forests are largely made up of lands 
that do not grow and can not be made to grow a forest cover. 

The third is the charge that they are largely agricultural. In 
1911 dismemberment of the national forests was threatened by 
the Heyburn amendment to the agricultural appropriation bill, 
which would have required all land not actually bearing at 
the present time 4,000 feet of merchantable timber to the acre 
to be thrown out. In the present year, besides the agricultural 
lands amendment, legislation was proposed to hand over na- 
tional forests to State ownership. : 

The net result of a long campaign of misrepresentations has 
been to create a belief not only that the forests are largely agri- 
cultural lands, but also that they are largely lands on which 
forestry can not be practiced. This belief is now sufficiently gen- 
eral to make sudden ‘legislation likely at any session of Congress. 

In this way an amendment of far-reaching results could 
easily be passed, with little discussion and no real appreciation 
on the part of many voting for it of its true character and dis- 
astrous effects. The national forests are not blocking develop- 
ment, They are blocking speculation, shortsighted exploitation, 
and spoliation of the people at large. 

Planks looking to the overthrow of the national forest policy 
have been introduced into the platform of one of the great po- 
litical parties. It is time for the public to recoguize the facts in 
the situation. 


Statement by Senator La Follette. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN N. GARNER, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 15, 1912. 


Mr. GARNER said: 7 

Mr. SPEAKER: I believe the following statement by Senator 
La Fotterre will interest the country, and therefore I am 
placing it in the Recorp. Senator La FoLLETTE is in a position 
to know what he is talking about, and if his statements are 
correct neither Mr. Taft nor Mr. Roosevelt should receive the 
vote of a single patriotic American. 

THE CASE OF MR. ROOSEVELT. „ 

Bryan at Baltimore, foregoing all chance of his own nomina- 
tion, marshaling all his forces, braving Tammany and the 
trusts to rescue his party from their domination, carrying the 
convention for the adoption of the most progressive Democratic 
platform yet offered and the nomination of the most progressive 
Democratic candidate ayailable, was a towering figure of moral 
power and patriotic devotion to civic righteousness. 

Roosevelt at Chicago, backed by money derived from the 
stock-watering operations of the Steel Trust and the Harvester 
Trust, organizing what are now confessed to have been fake“ 
contests as to nearly 200 delegates in order to control the Repub- 
lican convention and secure his own nomination, refusing to aid 
in making a progressive platform, bound to have the nomination 
or destroy the Republican Party, was a most striking example 
of misdirected power and unworthy ambition. ’ 

Roosevelt had as great an opportunity to serye the progressive 
cause at Chicago as Bryan had at Baltimore., But Roosevelt 
was serving the man, not the cause. He wanted one thing—he 
wanted the nomination. And yet he did not have enough votes 
to nominate himself upon any honest basis. He did have enough 
delegates in that convention ultimately to have nominated a 
real progressive and adopted a strong progressive platform. He 
could even have nominated Hadley on such a platform, and 
progressive Republicans could have supported Hadley in much 
the same spirit as hundreds of thousands of them will now sup- 
port Wilson. Neither Hadley nor Wilson are veterans in the 
progressive ranks. Neither of them has been tried by the sever- 
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est tests. Both appear to be men of high ideals whose records, 
though short, give promise. 

But Roosevelt would not consider Hadley. He would have 
no one but himself. At the first suggestion of Hadley he ordered 
the third-party maneuvers, lest he lose his followers. 

If he had the evidence to prove that Taft could not be hon- 
estly and fairly nominated, why did he not direct his lieutenants 
to present that evidence to the national committee, and then to 
the convention and the country, so clearly that the convention 
would not have dared to nominate Taft and that Taft could 
not, in honor, have accepted the nomination if made? 

The reason is obvious. An analysis of the testimony will, I 
am convinced, show that neither Taft nor Roosevelt had a 
majority of honestly or regularly elected delegates. This the 
managers upon both sides well understood. Each candidate was 
trying to seat a sufficient number of fraudulently credentialed 
delegates, added to these regularly chosen to support him, to 
secure control of the convention and “steam roll” the nomina- 
tion. It was a proceeding with which each was acquainted and 
which each had sanctioned in prior conventions. 

This explains the extraordinary conduct of Roosevelt. He 
could not enter upon such an analysis of the evidence as would 
prove Taft’s regularly elected delegates in the minority with- 
out inevitably subjecting his own spuriously credentialed dele- 
gates to an examination so critical as to expose the falsity of 
his own contention that he had an honestly elected majority of 
the delegates. He therefore deliberately chose te claim every- 
thing, to cry frand, to bully the national committee and the con- 
vention, and sought to create a condition which would make 
impossible a calm investigation of cases upon merit, and to 
carry the convention by storm. 

That this is the true psychology of the Roosevelt proceedings 

becomes perfectly plain. He was there to force his own nomi- 
nation or to smash the convention. He was not there to pre- 
serve the integrity of the Republican Party and make it an 
instrument for the promotion of progressive principles and the 
restoration of government to the people. Otherwise he would 
have directed his floor managers to contest every inch of the 
ground for a progressive platform before the committee on reso- 
lutions and in the open convention. 
. But Mr. Roosevelt was not governed by a suggestion of that 
spirit of high patriotic and unselfish purpose of which Bryan 
furnished such a magnificent example one week later in the 
Democratic convention at Baltimore. Instead he filled the 
public ear with sound and fury. He ruthlessly sacrificed every- 
thing to the one idea of his being the one candidate. He gagged 
his followers in the convention without putting upon record 
any facts upon which the public could base a definite, intelli- 
gent judgment regarding the validity of Taft's nomination. He 
submitted no suggestion as to a platform of progressive prin- 
ciples. He clamored loudly for purging the convention roll of 
“ tninted ” delegates, without purging his own candidacy of his 
tainted contests and his tainted trust support. He offered no 
reason for a third party, excepting his own overmastering cray- 
ing for a third term. 


Regulate the Importation of Nursery Stock and Other 
te Wipes Plants and Plant Products. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES S. SIMMONS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Ty rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 7, 1912. 


Mr. SIMMONS said: 

Mr. Srraxer: There is no class of our citizenship which has 
as many burdens to bear as the American farmer. The farmer 
has to withstand the perils of the seasons; he has to contend 
with the drought and the freshet; with the heat and the frost, 
and all the elements that endanger cereal and fruit culture 
from the time the seed is sown or the tree planted until the har- 
vest is gathered. 

But all these elements combined do not aggregate as great a 
loss to the American farmer as that which he sustains through 
the ravages of insect pests. 

It is the insidious insect pest, practically invisible, yet ever 
present and constantly working havoc upon the agriculture and 
horticulture of the Nation that has produced shortage of crops 
and enormous losses to the farmer and fruit grower, and con- 
sequently has contributed largely to the high cost of living. 
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It would seem almost incredible, but, nevertheless, it must be 
true when the Agricultural Department of our Government tells 
us that the insect pests of this country destroy the crops of the 
farmers to the extent of $900,000,000 annually, and of this pro- 
digious sum the Agricultural Department claims that fully one- 
half ($450,000,000) is the loss that we sustain from that class 
of insect pests which have been brought to us from foreign 
countries. 4 

It is a deplorable thing that in the face of such a condition 
we have not, up to the present time, enacted a single law to 
prevent the ever-increasing destruction of our agricultural and 
horticultural products. 

It is nothing short of a national disgrace that such conditions 
have been allowed to continue year after year in this country. 

It is a significant fact that ours is the only first-class nation 
in the world that has not adopted stringent Jaws to guard 
against this, the greatest of all enemies to agriculture, horti- 
culture, and forestry. 

We have enacted adequate laws to protect our country against 
the importation of diseased animals, but interests far greater 
than that of the live-stock industry of this country—namely, 
the cereal, orchard, and forest interests—have been left to the 
present day without the Federal Government doing a single 
thing to protect such interests against the most destructive 
enemy that the farmers of the nation have to contend with. 

If a nurseryman in a foreign country finds himself possessed 
of an infected stock, such as he can not sell at home, or export 
to other countries by reason of their quarantine laws, he ever 
finds a ready market for such diseased stock in the United 
States, and consequently this country has become a_sort of 
“dumping ground” for infected nursery stock from nearly 
every country in the world. 

We know of frequent occurrences in which diseased nursery 
stock is imported.to our market and sold under the hammer, it 
being in many cases purchased by the department stores and 
by them transmitted through the mails or by the express com- 
panies to every State in the Union. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has told me that he believes 
the enactment of my bill is more essential, at this time, in pro- 
tecting the agricultural and horticultural interests of the country 
than any other law that could be passed by this Congress. 

I do not think that anyone who has studied this question, 
or who has read the hearings on this bill before the Committee on 
Agriculture, could fail to give the measure his heartiest support. 

The bill has been most carefully considered by the Committee 
on Agriculture, before which committee we have had extended 
hearings, and I am pleased to tell you that by unanimous vote 
the committee has fuvorably reported the bill to the House and 
does earnestly ask your support for its passage. : 

In addition to the $450,000,000 of annual loss to the American 
farmer directly attributable to imported insect pests it should 
also be borne in mind that we have been called upon to pay 
out of the Federal Treasury enormous sums of money in trying 
to check the spread of these imported insect pests after they 
have gained a foothold in this country. 

I would not take up your time to enumerate the many appro- 
priations which have been made by the Federal and State 
Governments in combating this great agricultural enemy, but 
I will just mention a few items of expense along this line. 

We have expended out of the Federal Treasury in the last 10 
years more than $1,300,000 to combat the spread of the gypsy 
and brown-tail moths in the New England States. and I would 
say in this connection that the New England States have within 
the same period expended a sum far in excess of that con- 
tributed by the National Government. 

We are also making annual appropriations of large sums in 
efforts to check the ravages of the cotton-boll weevil, and this 
year our agricultural appropriation bill contains, for the first 
time, an appropriation of $35,000 to be used in an effort to stop 
the introduction of the Mediterranean fly into the citrus-fruit 
districts of our country. 

These are merely illustrations of the annual drain upon the 
Federal Treasury for the purposes I have named, and yet it 
has all been wholly ineffective in relieving us from our difficul- 
ties and is in no sense a bar to the importation of new insect 
pests, which are constantly menacing our agricultural and horti- 
cultural interests. 

The bill under consideration has had the most careful con- 
sideration of the Department of Agriculture, and it is believed 
by the department that if it is given the authority this bill will 
confer we can very effectively prevent any further importations 
of foreign insect pests Into this country and also prevent the 
further spread of such pests as haye already become estab- 
lished in this country; and if we do this, we will write on the 
statute books one of the most beneficial laws for the agricultural 
interests of the United States the Congress has ever enacted. 
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Good Roads. 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


IN ree House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 17, 1912. 


Mr. BUCHANAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a portion of the proceedings of 
the Chicago convention in reference to good roads, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

` ADDRESS BY J. W. M’DONALD, MAYOR OF STERLING, ILL. 

Mr. President, the dawn of the twentieth century, ushered 
in upon the wonderful accomplishments of the American Re- 
public in all of the various and varied lines of industry, and 
the extension of power and influence upon and in every land 
of the universe. is also the dawn of good roads within the great 
Republic. 

It does appear, indeed, strange that the people of this Nation 
require an education to bring about an improved condition such 
as would be the result if good roads extend in all directions 
from one end of the land to the other. But, I may qualify this 
statement by the additional fact that the people realize the 
necessity of good roads, but they have failed to organize to 
bring about the construction of national and State highways, 
and instead have remained in the path of our forefathers. 
When we take this matter under consideration and make a study 
of the road conditions in State and Nation we find that the 
Nation and the State have advanced in every line with the ex- 
ception of road building. We find that we are practically 
laboring under the same laws that were created after the Revo- 
lutionary War, with the exception of a few changes that may 
have occurred in a few States. The only possible solution for 
advancement in road building is by organization, and after the 
organization is brought about there is not the slightest doubt 
but what hard-road building, both State and Nation wide, will 
beeome an accomplished fact. 

Well pleased are we here in the Central West to learn that 
Congress has appropriated $2,000,000 for the construction of a 
national highway from Washington to Gettysburg, and how we 
hail with delight this, the first step, in national road building. 
Although we are far removed-from the scene where the greatest 
benefits will be derived, yet we approve of this act, and we have 
gathered here to-day to celebrate the event in a manner befitting 
the day and the occasion. 

We praise Congress for its action, and yet must we say that 
the Nation has been tardy in this work. But to whom shall 
we lay the blame? Must it be to the people for failure to or- 
ganize at an earlier date and insist upon these internal im- 
provements? 

Just for a moment let me turn to another question and then 
make a comparison. Let us take, for instance, the deep water- 
way question. A few years ago this State voted to issue bonds 
to build a deep waterway through a portion of the State. Un- 
doubtedly it would be of great benefit to portions of the State, 
and I will not question the wisdom of the plan, but suppose 
the State had given $20,000,000 to the building of hard roads. 
Is it possible to even draw a picture in the mind of imagination 
in an attempt to view the wonderful results? And suppose that 
it would have cost $6,000 a mile to have built the roads of 
macadam, it would have given the State a total of over 3,000 
miles of hard roads. And suppose that we should have built 
the highways of brick and they would have cost us $12,000 a 
mile for 17-foot wide driveways, it would have given us over 
1,500 miles of brick highways. And may I ask, would there 
have been the discussions that are now going on about the deep 
waterway? 

Let me detract once more. A number of years ago Congress 
appropriated the sum of $8,000,000, and there was constructed 
in Illinois the IIIinois- Michigan Canal, known as the Hennepin 
Canal. The feeder of this canal is located at Sterling, III., 
my home town. I am not going to question the wisdom of this 
work, but I will say that in our vicinity every navigation com- 
pany that tried to do business on the canal met with failure; 
and although we were promised cheaper coal, and the farmers 
were given to understand that the price of grain would be 
higher, the result of water freight competition, yet these con- 
ditions did not come to pass. Now, suppose that in this State 


that the $8,000,000 would have been invested in hard roads. 


What would have been the result? It would have resulted in 
practically a thousand miles of macadam roads; practically 500 
miles of brick highways. Imagine the benefits. 

I am not going into details to tell how these roads should be 
built, but it is my honest and conservative opinion that there 
should be conservative and consistent and systematic action 
from one end of the Nation to the other. Here and there a 
little road building is now done, and when completed the rela- 
tive benefits are so small that it is impossible to make a com- 
parison. 

Think of it; annually the State of Tllinois expends $7,000,000 
in its township organizations in hard-road building. Little 
over a half of it goes in bridges and the rest in road making; 
but there is no system, and the roads are incomplete, due to 
the lack of system. 

In the remarkable advancement that has been made in all 
other lines in this Nation we forget the extension of road 
building, and not how to build roads, but the building of roads. 
We are centuries behind civilization in road building. Why, 
away back 300 years before Christ Rome adopted a system of 
road building and constructed the first big system of hard 
roads, known as the Queen of Roads, extending from Rome to 
Capua, a distance of 150 miles; and that road is good to this 
day. May I refer to Germany, France, even to Spain and 
Portugal, and back into the ancients of China? 

Then come down to England and read the history of John 
Macadam, who awoke England to the necessity of hard roads; 
and when England awoke, Parliament gave John Macadam 
$50,000 for his work and also made him surveyor general of 
England and offered him knighthood. 

I just bring in these ancient facts to show how far we are 
behind the times. In fact, in road building we are struggling 
in the midst of the dark ages, We are spending millions upon 
millions in deep waterways, on canals; millions in the Navy, 
and the same in the Army; we are placing Federal buildings 
in every city in the United States; we are making vast im- 
provements along every line in all forms of industries, and 
in every possible way giving assistance to every great enter- 
prise but that of hard-road building. 

It will take time to bring about the necessary evolution in 
road building, to bring it under the control of the State and 
Nation and take it away from the township or smaller sub- 
division of government; and it is organization of this kind 
that will bring about magnificent highways in all parts of this 
great Republic. 


ADDRESS BY MRS. FRANK ORR, CHAIRMAN ILLINOIS STATE DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


I come here this afternoon as a representative from an or- 
ganization of 70,000 women—a national organization—and in 
the great State of Illinois we have 5,000 Daughters. I am 
happy to say 40 you that to-day Minois has Starved Rock as 
a national park in this State of ours, after two long, hard 
years of working and pleading. But it was the men down the 
State, the farmers, who stood by us and helped. At first we 
hardly dared to bring the vote before the senate, but the men 
down the State helped us, and I want to say to you to-day that 
Illinois takes no second place in this great country. With such 
great men as Lincoln, Logan, and Grant, why should we not 
have the best of everything, the best roads, the best schools? 

I now ask you to use your influence, you men, to get us an- 
other appropriation, and get us a good road leading to Starved 
Rock. We want every man and every woman and every child 
to visit Starved Rock. The approach to the park is in very 
bad condition. We paid $146,000 for the park—the appropria- 
tion was $150,000; we have still $4,000 to spend on a road lead- 
ing to the park. This subject has been my hobby for years. 
I love it; I love the work; I love this great adopted State, and 
will do all in my power to improve its roads, even if it means 
another such long, heartbreaking fight as we had to get the 
park for this State of Illinois. 

Do you remember what Charles Sumner once said? 


The schoolmaster and good roads are the two greatest forces for the 
advancement of civilization. 


Now, we are here to-day in a common cause, and the president 
has asked me to speak on the “ Lincoln highway.” Is there 
anything to-day that would touch us more than the name of 
Lincoln? This great State gave Lincoln to the country, to the 
world. Let us honor him, let us as men and women work for 
this one thing, “the Lincoln highway.” I know you say we 
need a good road here and a good road there, but let us have 
one good objective point. We scatter too much of our force 
on a smattering of many things. What we need is organization. 
Let us put our heart on this one point and attain it. Let us 
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make this our work —“ the Lincoln highway from Chicago to 
Springfield.” I believe it is a fact that the best road in this 
country is the road from Boston to the White Mountains. It is 
said to be equal to any automobile road in France. Let us say 
it is equal to any road in the world. Now, let us have a road 
from Chicago to Springfield and to St. Louis, and let us call 
it the Lincoln memorial highway. Shall we not begin to-day, 
the birthday of Lincoln, and make a pledge in our hearts to 
build this national memorial highway? Let us ask every man 
and every woman in the State to help. It is the women at 
home who can help us most, for the man goes out from the 
influence of the home and usually acts in accordance with the 
suggestions of the home, 

The Daughters of the Amerian Revolution want to work with 
the Good Roads Association. We would like to mark these 
roads or trails at all the interesting points with our D. A. R. 
markers. We have given to this country the greatest man in 
history, and that is better, perhaps, than anything else. Let us 
honor his memory. Let us make the most of what we have. I 
want to live to see this Lincoln memorial highway completed, 
so that people will come here from all over and say, We want to 
take a drive on the Lincoln highway,“ We want to drive to 
Springfield down your memorial. highway,” “ We want to see 
Ottawa and Starved Rock,” “We want to see the beauties of 
this State of yours.” Let us work together on whatever is to 
be done, for in union there is strength. 

We women hardly know just what to do. The Missouri 

women are thoroughly organized, and many of you know about 
the Santa Fe Trail and that the Daughters have marked the 
important places all along the trail. Now, let us do whatever 
you want us to do. We want to come in and work with you 
men. We are ready to work, and we know that we really can 
work. But we have to have some specific object in view. I 
would be glad to make all the roads in Illinois good, but let 
us rather make all roads everywhere good, and this highway 
first of all. 
_ I pledge you my word that whatever you think is best to do, 
eyen if it is to work as we have worked to get Starved Rock 
for the people, we will go to our chapters and talk to our 
Daughters and get them interested in the work and have them 
interest their husbands and their men folks, and the men will 
work with us for whatever is right. Every man in Illinois is 
loyal to Illinois. So, men, let us help you. We are willing; we 
are ready. 

President Jackson. We have had a very forceful reminder 
of what the ladies can do, and we certainly will welcome the 
assistance that has been tendered. I wish to call attention to 
one fact, and that is that we are certain to get a most tre- 
mendous impetus along road improvements when the ladies take 
it up in the manner they have taken up other matters. And I 
want to call your attention to the fact that at the next national 
election practically a million women in this country will vote; 
and, in view of that fact, they are going to exertise a tremen- 
dous influence. And in these States in which a million women 
will be likely to vote you can count as a certainty that those 
yotes will be for encouragement of good roads as well as every 
other good thing. 

A committee was provided for this morning—a committee of 
three—looking toward the arrangement for a future meeting, 
possibly on Washington’s Birthday, when the ladies will be 
more in evidence and organize to carry forward this work. 
And with that organization—which we may look forward to as 
a certainty in the near future—we will have a revolution in 
this State of Illinois, as is always the case when the ladies take 
up any line of endeavor that has been so badly bungled by 
the men. 

ADDRESS BY JUDGE v. v. BARNES, OF ZION CITY, ILL. 


Mr. President and ladies and gentlemen of the convention, 
the question of transportation has always been vital to the 
progress and protection of every nation. The ancients, par- 
ticularly the Romans, excelled in goods roads, their highways 
being in some cases in a good state of preservation after 2,000 
years. Other nations more modern, especially the Spanish, 
established great and durable highways, and in Mexico, even 
after centuries of wear and tear, some of their old roads excel 
those constructed in our own day. 

No doubt the railroad has monopolized the interest in land 
transportation and travel, but with the more recent develop- 
cent of self-propelling vehicles new interest attaches to the 
public road, which is again coming to the front in the popular 
mind. Speed, comfort, safety, and economy, as well as the 
multiplied enlargement of facilities reaching the population 
universally, conspire to arouse the people to a sense of what is 
involved in this great problem. It all means increased intelli- 


gence and capacity for life as well as the enlargement of life 
itself as one of the chief objects of living. 

The reaction is coming and near at hand if we so will. 

The sign erected by a wag in a miserable stretch of high- 
way— 

$ This road is not passable, 

Not even jackassable ; 

If that you would travel, 

Pray take your own grave! 
most fitting in many Illinois roads, will give place to monu- 
mental guides fer the direction of the wayfaring man and the 
speeding tourist. 

It is difficult to see how intelligent Illinois farmers, owning 
land worth $200 an acre in the richest soils, put up with im- 
passable highways for months every year; yet it is no doubt 
due to fhe fact that our great State is still in its youth, and 
that with the progress of the Nation this as well as other great 
problems will be successfully solved as has uniformly been the 
history of the past, and we shall have in America a system of 
highways unrivaled by any of the famous thoroughfares of 
antiquity or modern Europe. 

In our own portion of the State we have been providentially 
supplied with the Libertyville and other gravel beds, upon 
which a liberal draft has already been made, so that we are 
supplied with many most excellent highways of great extent, 
in one of the most varied and beautiful portions of Illinois. 
Year by year the people are adding to this improved mileage, 
and the Lake region of the country, so delightfully picturesque 
is becoming one of the favorite resorts in the vicinity of 
Chicago. 

We must organize with great thoroughness the movement for 
good roads, create and intensify public sentiment on the propo- 
sition, and bring to bear upon our State legislatures as well as 
Congress such a demand for improved highways that specific 
and adequate legislative aid will follow. 

New and great impetus will be given to the moyement by the 
enlistment of the aid of the women of the Nation, whose influ- 
ence will be most powerful in this direction, and we must re- 
member that a million women vote even now, and the number 
will rapidly increase by the addition of State after State until 
the right of suffrage is extended to all the women of America 
whose voice and vote will hasten the advent of our great moral 
and political reforms. 

We appreciate the fact, Mr. President, that to you the country 
is greatly indebted for the awakening of the public mind on 
this great subject, and we realize how much you have accom- 
plished in making concrete the sentiment of the people in this 
direction. 

The day is coming for an increased resort to the highway 
for commercial traffic and the enjoyment of rural life and 
scenic beauty. 

To bring to all the delights of travel, the pure air and fresh 
beauty of the varied landscape, and at the same time add to 
the comfort and economic resources of the people, causing the 
city and country life to flow together and permit the common 
people to mingle in sympathetic union, would be something dear 
to the heart of a man like Lincoln, loving and loved of all. 
This first great American should be honored in ways as varied 
as our national endowment and resources, and for the sake of 
perpetuating our institutions as well as honoring his great 
name, we should foster every effort to make his name familiar 
and his sentiments of humanity and patriotism immortal; and 
a choice method of achieving the end in view would be the 
establishment of the vast highway proposed in the official call. 

In view of the extent of the program, realizing that you de- 
sire to hear from the distinguished speakers who are to follow, 
and thanking you for your courtesy, I yield the floor, 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN H, JACOBS, MAYOR OF MARQUETTE, MICH. 


Mr. President and members of the Interstate Good Roads 
Convention here assembled, it gives me much pleasure to be 
present on this occasion and, agreeably to an invitation kindly 
extended by President Jackson, to take a humble part in these 
proceedings. 

If any single subject is nearer my heart than another of a 
public nature, I think it is the all-important question of good 
roads. My personal experience in the northern peninsula of 
Michigan has been such as to bring me into intimate connec- 
tion with the means of travel and transportation over road- 
beds other than railroads. When my business life began in that 
part of Michigan which I am proud to know as my home and 
the home of my children, there were no railroads, and for 
many years the only means of getting from one town or hamlet 
to another was by means of wagon roads or footpaths carved 
out of the forest by human hands. It was very early in my 
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life, then, that my interest in good roads was stimulated 
through the stern necessity of practical circumstances, and from 
that time to the present, either as a contractor assuming per- 
sonal responsibility for the construction of roads or as mayor 
of my home city of Marquette, I have been constantly at work 
on the practical side of the good-roads movement. 

Now, as to the actual construction of roads, I will lay it 
down as a proposition that when a road is attempted it should 
be built in the very beginning of the very best material pos- 
sible and as near to perfection as a road can be possibly built. 
The choice of material, of course, will be largely determined 
by that most readily available, and varies in great measure 
with the conditions of each locality. $ 

As a general rule, the material should come from the nearest 
point to the road being constructed, but when material to make 
a good road—I mean a road that shall be durable and stand 
the maximum of wear and tear—is not available at home, then 
the cheapest way in the long run is to bring material that is 
good from some distant point, unless the transportation charges 
make that policy prohibitive. What I wish to emphasize in this 
connection is that it is bad policy to build a poor road. No 
road is worth the time and money expended unless when it is 
done it is the best road that reasonable expense and the highest 
skill can produce. 

In a brief way, our plan in building a road in northern Michi- 
gan is first to establish the grade by means of a competent 
survey. Then we bring it from 6 to 8 inches of the highest level, 
using for that purpose material nearest at hand. It is in the 
preparation of the macadam that constitutes the last 6 or 8 
inches that the greatest care is taken and the highest skill em- 
ployed. This stratum of macadam is built or laid by means of 
a rock known in our country as the Huronian trap rock. The 
first layer would be 3 or 4 inches thick, in which the roek would 
be about 14 or not to exceed 2 inches large, and rolled with a 
heavy roller, operated by steam, until it becomes almost as 
solid as the rocks in the hills. The next layer will be about 2 
inches thick, of a smaller size rock, rolled in the same manner 
as the first; then follows the top dressing, consisting of a still 
smaller mesh, and all rolled and pressed until it would be almost 
impossible for the strongest man to make a pick penetrate its 
surface. Suitable grades are established from the center of the 
roads to the gutters on the sides, thus allowing the water pro- 
duced by rains to immediately shed and pass off, giving us a 
read that no water ever stands on. The most destructive ele- 
ment to a road is standing water, and all chances for puddles 
should be positively eliminated in a road entitled to be called 
a good road. 

It was my privilege at the International Good Roads Con- 
gress, an earlier convention of goods roads held in this city, to 
produce more extensive data on the practical side of good-roads. 
construction, which may be seen by consulting the official rec- 
ords of that convention. 

To-day I wish particularly to voice my sentiment in favor of 
the proposed memorial road in honor of our martyred President, 
Abraham Lincoln. I surely would enjoy seeing a suitable memo- 
rial in the form of an appropriate creation by the world's great- 
est artists, such as is favored by Senator Cuttom, a distin- 
guished son of the great Commonwealth of Minois. There is 
no material tribute that this Nation can offer that would be 
equal to the value of the life and work in America of the great 
emancipator, whose name we honor here to-day. But if it is to 
be a choice between the spectacle and the practical, I am con- 
fident it would be honoring the great name of Lincoln in per- 
manently associating it with such a practical measure as the 
building of a great highway, capable of connecting, at any rate, 
the county seats of every county in Illinois. I would also build 
the Lincoln memorial highway contemplated by Representative 
Bortann, from the Capital of the Nation at Washington to the 
battle field of Gettysburg, and from Gettysburg to Springfield, 
the birthplace of Lincoln. I would also extend the Lincoln 
memorial highway from Springfield to Chicago, and from Chi- 
cago on to my own doorstep in the city of Marquette. The 
two millions appropriated by Congress for a Lincoln monument 
should by all means be spent in a Lincoln memorial highway 
and be carried from coast to coast in honor of Abraham Lin- 
coln, and may his name remain before the people forever. 


ADDRESS BY REY. JOSEPH HAYES CHANDLER, SECRETARY OF THE CHICAGO 
CHURCH FEDERATION GOUNCIDL, CHICAGO. 


I am glad to come here and show my interest in this good- 
roads association. This seems to be an economic question, and 
yet these economic questions dovetail into our moral issues: 
There is no cause worth championing that stands alone. As 
we think of the social evil in the city we look for the reason, 


trally located; 


The roots of the evil go back into conditions in the country 
which are far from oie they ought to be, and a certain 
amount of the degradation of the country is due to the fact 
that our roads are so very poor. For social isolation means 
degradation. 

We meet here on Lincoln’s birthday, and I am reminded 
of one of those many stories attributed to our great President, 
about one of his early experiences in Illinois with our roads: 

He told of two farmers who could not travel anywhere, 
but who. talked across the springy bog and mud of a highway 
that was not passable. While exchanging the compliments of 
the day, they noticed a hat in the middle of the bog—not a 
readbed but a roadbog—and one said: “That seems to be a 
pretty good hat, let us try to get it out.” He went back to his 
barn and got down an old fishing rod and returned to angle 
for the hat. He fished it up, and lo! there appeared a man's 
head. They both exclaimed: “ Why, you poor fellow, you are 
in an awful fix.” Well,“ he said, “I don’t mind it very 
much, but it is pretty hard on the horse.” 

Many Illinois roads have not very much improved since 
early days. According to statistics in the country at large 
we have 2 per cent good roads, about 8 per cent somewhat 
ameliorated, and about 90 per cent bad roads. So it is still 
“pretty hard on the horse” here in IIIinois. 

I suppose one reason why so little attention has been paid 
to the making of the country road is that we have given so 
much time and energy to railway making and other gigantic 
undertakings in most of the States of our great country. But 
that does not altogether solye the problem of transportation. 
I am not expert enough in this matter to know the particular 
merits of the Lincoln highway, but aside from its memorial 
aspect, I believe it will promote road making on a national 
scale. I believe the time is ripe for enlisting the National 
Government in this road making. We are wasting enough to 
build highways on a magnificent scale. 

In New England the men were willing to put their hands to 
the shovel one day in the year and mend the roads. They 
would haul on a little dirt and plow a little and have a good 
time on road-making day. The roads would be mended in. 
May, but after the good downpours of June it was nearly 
worth your life to come down some of the hills, because of the 
washouts. That was a very provincial way of road mending 
and a very stingy way, and the work did not last a single 
summer. 

Now, the time has come to build our roads for the centuries. 
They have really good roads in Europe because they built them 
for a thousand years, and the Government undertook the 
work. The best work can not be done on town taxes or on the 
town and State taxes. The objective of this association is for 
a national movement in this good-roads work. There is a sen- 
timent in the country that will respond to this. 

Let us not forget that moral issues are involved as well as 
social and educational. We believe that people must be edu- 
eated for country life, and they need a good education, and this 
can only be done through a town system. The better country- 
school moyement is associated closely with the good-roads 
movement. 

It is part of my study as an officer in the church-federation 
movement to see how the church influence in the city and the 
country can be made more powerful. As we look at the facts, 
they are appalling. Half of all the people in our cities and 
perhaps half of all in the rural districts of Illinois are out of 
touch with the chureh, and the old ways of church administra- 
tion are altogether failing. We must get together in all our 
churches on this subject of good roads and its effect on church 
life. There is hardly a rural town in Illinois that can afford 
more than one Protestant church, and I believe we will have 
to come to this definite idea—we know it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the Christian life of this country—a community church 
for all the people in the town. All roads should lead to it, and 
be good roads. Not only must the community church be cen- 
it should always open for all good things—the 
center of all social life—and it should have the highest type of 
minister. z 

Perhaps the city can get along without the broadest and 
best type of minister, but the country demands it, because it 
is in the country that we must rear that which is best in our 
manhood and womanhood. Civilization in the city will in- 
evitably decline unless it can draw upon fresh springs of 
physical and moral vigor in the country. 

There is a moral issue involved in this movement, and I am 
persuaded that it has much to do with our progress in every 
way as a people. We should welcome the president of this 
meeting, the “honored officer of this association, as one who 
comes in responge to a very old prophecy which intimately con- 
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nects road building with moral and religious progress. It 
begins: “Comfort ye my people”; and this means comfort to 
an afflicted amd distressed people in our country. It goes on 
to speak of a highway for our God,” a road well built, level, 
and straight, and smooth, and its building is connected with 
this declaration: And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed.“ 
A movement in our times which promotes the common good 
reveals the glory of God. 

President Jackson. It is very helpful to listen to such an 
earnest address. I wish we had a hundred men in IIIinois 
and I know we have if they had the courage to speak—who 
would speak in the hundred counties of the State in behalf 
of this great work with so much conviction and earnestness as 
this man we have just listened to; then the men who assemble at 
Springfield would take notice, and there would be sufficient 
money appropriated by the legislature for a system of highways 
for the eutire State. 


THE LINCOLN 


_ [By Rey. Albert A. Mohney, D. D., Chicago, III.] f 

Mr. President, I feel very highly honored to have the privi- 
lege of saying a word at this Illinois and Inter-State Good 
Roads Convention, especially since it proposes a worthy memo- 
rial to our great American, Abraham Lincoln. 

I am deeply interested in good roads, because I was born 
and reared on a farm where we had poor roads all the time, 
and have spent the greater part of my life in rural communities 
where the roads were often impassable. Besides, since I have 
been a resident of Chicago my work has been in our congested 
centers where I have had to deal with multitudes of the un- 
employed; and this latter fact more than any other has forced 
me to study this subject more or less carefully, and I am 
happy to say that in seeking a solution of the problem of the 
unemployed I also found a solution of the problem of good 
roads. 

I think it very befitting that this country erect a suitable me- 
morial to our great American. I like the suggestion of Senator 
CULLOM, a member of the Lincoln Memorial Commission, who 
“favors an appropriate creation by great artists which shall be 
worthy of his great friend and endure as long as any monu- 
ment of antiquity.” I like better the suggestion of Representa- 
tive Bortanp and the Speaker of the House, who favor the 
building of a great memorial highway from Washington, D. C., 
to the battle field of Gettysburg, and the suggestion of Senator 
CHILTON to extend that memorial highway from Gettysburg to 
Lincoln’s birthplace. I like better still the suggestion offered 
in the official call of this convention that “all of these plans be 
adopted.” But, if I may be pardoned for saying it, I like my 
own plan best of all. 

Now, if I were the Lincoln Memorial Commission, with full 
power to execute my plans, I would do four things: 

First. I would offer a prize of $25,000 for the most practical, 
most beautiful, and most durable roadbed and boulevard plan 
presented to me by January 1, 1913; I would offer a second 
prize of $10,000 for the second best plan; and $5,000 for each 
of the third and fourth best plans, allowing the whole world to 
compete. 

Second. I would build one block of roadbed and boulevard in 
harmony with each winner’s plan, making four blocks of con- 
tinuous roadbed and boulevard in the city offering the most 
favorable inducements for said purpose, and subject each to 
the same and most rigid tests of practical use for one year, 
after which I would select the one that stood the test in the 
most satisfactory way and proved most practical and beautiful, 
and name it the Lincoln memorial road and the Lincoln 
memorial bouleyard. Then I would print the plans with ex- 
plicit directions for building both roadbed and boulevard, and 
incorporate them in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and allow any 
city or individual to secure a copy free of charge with the 
requirement that wherever the plans, either for roadbed or boule- 
vard, were used, the road or boulevard, no matter what its 
name, would have to be known as a Lincoln memorial road 
or a Lincoln memorial boulevard, just as now the butter of 
a certain grade is known as Elgin Creamery, no matter where 
or by whom manufactured. Of course the official name of 
every boulevard or street in a city using these plans could not 
be that of Lincoln memorial road or Lincoln memorial boule- 
yard, but the distinguishing features would be such that every 
citizen, as soon as he saw the road or the boulevard, would 
know it as a Lincoln memorial road or a Lincoln memorial 
boulevard. I would hold myself at liberty, of course, to ac- 
cept one contestant’s plan of roadbed and boulevard complete, 
or one's plan of roadbed and another's plan of boulevard, or 
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to select any features from any of the contestants, and in 
either case distribute the prize money accordingly. 

Third. After adopting the Lincoln memorial road and boule- 
yard plans, I would not only build such a road from Washington 
to Gettysburg and to Lincoln's birthplace, and from Chicago to 
Springfield, and to the county seat of every county in the State 
of Illinois, but I would transform as speedily as possible every 
highway in the United States into a Lincoln memorial road. 
I would have the legislature of every State annually appropri- 
ate for this purpose, to every county of the State, a sum of 
money equal to the amount the county commissioners used 
the preceding year in building Lincoln memorial roads. I 
would have Congress annually appropriate to each State of 
the Union a sum of money equal to the amount appropriated 
the previous year by its legislature to build Lincoln memorial 
roads. I would have each State legislature authorize and 
require the county commissioners of every county and the 
board of public improvement of every city to appropriate an- 
nually sufficient funds that, together with the appropriations 
from Congress and the legislature, would enable them (first) 
to keep every convict in the county busy eight hours a day, 
six days of the week, building Lincoln memorial roads or 
boulevards in that county, and to keep the convicts of the State 
institutions employed in like fashion in whatever county they 
seemed most needed. 

I would require the county commissioners and the board of 
public improvement (second) to set to work every unemployed 
man able to work and to keep him at it four hours a day six 
days a week building Lincoln memorial roads or boulevards till 
he secured a permanent or better position, and I would pay each 
of these daily with food and lodging only, or where married an 
equivalent in money, that he might spend the remainder of his 
time hustling for a permanent position and that no one might 
be inclined to work in this way permanently. By this provision 
no workman would need to beg or go hungry or shelterless while 
seeking employment. 

My, what a boon such a provision would have been this winter 
and would be now to the thousands of men out of employment, 
not knowing where to get a bite to eat or where to lay their 
weary heads at night. 

Of course I would not have the unemployed work with a 
gang of convicts or within sight of them, but I would have 
work enough for all. 

Fourth. I would maintain a free employment bureau in every 
city of 25,000 population and over, where every man could 
register as soon as he was out of employment and go to work 
immediately for the Lincoln Memorial Commission. I would 
require every citizen to whom anyone applied for work or 
charity, if unable to employ him, to direct such applicant to 
the free employment bureau of his city, and if anyone able to 
work refused to do so, I would hold him guilty of disorderly 
conduct and deal with him as a convict. 

I would require everyone applying for lodging at the mu- 
nicipal or other charitable lodging house to go to work for the 
Lincoln Memorial Commission, as above suggested. 

In this way I would proceed year after year, keeping in touch 
with the best road and boulevard experts of the world and 
always keep the Lincoln memorial road and boulevard the most 
practical, the most beautiful, and the most durable of any road 
or boulevard in the world, and keep building year after year as 
these agencies were able; and thus in time I would have every 
road in the United States a Lincoln memorial road and many 
of the boulevards Lincoln memorial boulevards, and I would 
maintain them as such permanently. 

That, in my judgment, would be a memorial befitting the 
great name and life of our Abraham Lincoln, who belongs to 
the whole people, for this would benefit the whole people. 

Of course this plan would require specific legislation from 
Congress and every State legislature; but I am of the opinion 
that if the Lincoln Memorial Commission were to present these 
plans with the simple bill required to our Congress and to our 
State legislatures, and at the same time give the plans with 
the legislation required to the people by means of our news- 
papers, there would be such a unanimous demand for it that 
our Congress and legislatures would readily grant the request. 

Now, this memorial would not only be a great benefit to 
every citizen of the whole country, but it would be of especial 
value to the unemployed and a very great blessing to the 
convicts. 

Some one might say that union labor would oppose it, as all 
street paving is done by contractors who employ union labor. 
But that could be true only of our larger cities and would not 
affect our country roads in the least. Besides, there could be 


no detriment to union labor, even in our cities, as there would 
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be no manufactured product to compete with the product of 
union labor and it would guarantee enough work for all. 
Besides, it would almost immediately disband the great army 
of professional hobos now refusing to work and imposing on 
timid wives and mothers and the charitably inclined people of 
our land; for, if they refused to work as freemen, they would 
be imprisoned for disorderly conduct and compelled to work as 
convicts, so that every man would either have to work or get 
out of our country. 


It might be urged that this plan would be too expensive; but 
a little careful study, I am sure, will convince anyone that it 
would save the country more than it would cost and would en- 
able the country to produce beyond our present production 
enough to pay for it. Besides, the money annually appropri- 
ated simply to pay political debts, if appropriated to build 
Lincoln memorial roads, would benefit the whole people and 
not require any larger appropriations than our annual budgets 
have required. 

The effect of such roads on the morals of the people could not 
be overestimated. Now the tide of population is cityward, at 
such intense velocity that the city population is congested to 
the point of intense suffering on the part of thousands, while 
many thousands of acres of good farm land is not under culti- 
yation because the farmers can not secure efficient help. If 
good roads, or, if you please, Lincoln memorial roads, would 
touch every farm in our land, it would arrest this strong tide 
flowing toward the city and enable our country to maintain a 
healthful equilibrium, and that is certainly a “consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” 

Under our present system the hobo loafs in the sunny coun- 
try in the summer, where he can live by foraging and begging 
and sleep out of doors. When cold weather comes he rushes 
to our large cities, where, by making the rounds of the churches, 
the free-lunch counters, the various charitable institutions, 
with an occasional odd job, he ekes out an existence till warm 
weather comes; and if he fails, he steals, that he may be sen- 
tenced to jail, where he may get free board and lodging for a 
little while. : 

The plan I propose will reduce vagrancy to the minimum 
and lessen crime. It will improve and develop our country, 
save thousands of our boys from vagraney, and be a great 
blessing both to city and country. I vote for the Lincoln memo- 
rial road for the whole country and the Lincoln memorial boule- 
yard whereyer the people are willing to pay for it. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN CENTRE, 
Chicago, February 11, 1912. 


Mr. ARTHUR C. JACKSON, 
President the National Goods Roads Association, 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 


Dear Mr. Jackson: The worst has happened. I was afraid I had 
gotten myself entangled, but did not beat it out to the clear when I 
elephoned you. I am sorry to say that at the very hour I was ex- 
pected to be with you at the good-roads convention I will be lecturing 
an audience at Erie, Pa., for which place I leave to-night. The most 1 
can do is to send you this little word of greeting and apology. I 
ret it not on your account as much as on my own, for I am taking 
this “ -road ” matter very seriously in these days. The United 
States have won out on railroads, its waterway pro; are large, 
seductive, and are in danger of being illusive, at least so far as any 
immediate realization, while the road prose is immediate and ex- 
eeedingly chaotic. Rome made itself empire by its highways, it triumphed 
by virtae of its long lines of communication, Thus far, both Nation 
ang State have assumed that the initiative must come from the smaller 
unit of the town or county at best, and it has assumed that the “ dirt 
road” is good only to get to the station, But with the coming of the 
automobile and, still more, the autocar, roads introduce a legiti- 
mate and wise competition with the railroads. Given good roads and 
the developed autocar, many of the industries, particularly those 
whose output is of the lighter kind, can deliver their goods with auto- 
cars 30, 40, 60 miles distance with less cost, less labor, and even less 
time than the same goods could be handled by railroad with the double 
loading at either end of the railroad line. 

The one great advance step for Congress to take now is to take the 
initiative in these long roads, which should be built by the Nation 
8 of State or local aid, roads that are at least 500 miles in 
wor and lead from at city to great city, connecting one metropolis 
with another. The State might well undertake similar initiatives of 
roads not Jess than 100 miles long, connecting the capital with the 
great cities within its boundaries. 

It may be too late in the day, or rather too early in the day, to 
secure the Lincoln memorial road between Washington and Gettysbur; 
The artists will have their way, and the Potomac Park will be beautl- 
fied with classic ideals. Perhaps it is well that it should be so, but 
the sug tion is a vital one. believe that the Lincoln Pike between 
Louisville and the birthplace of Lincoln is well under way. Why should 
there not be a Lincoln highway built by the State of Illinois from 
Chicago to Cairo? [et Nebras have its J. Sterling Morton Road 
from Omaha to North Platte. Perhaps Kansas will build its John 
Brown way from Lawrence to the mountains. Let counties and towns 
thus memorialize their favorite sons and daughters. How fine it would 
be to ride on the Frances Willard or a Clara Barton road from some- 
where to somewhere worth while. 

This, or something like it, is what I would like to have said before 
your convention, to which please make my apologies and give my 


eeting. 
Fay cordially, yours, JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


REMARKS MADE AT THE GOOD ROADS BANQUET ON FEBRUARY 12, LINCOLN’S 
BIRTHDAY, BY GRACE WILBUR TROUT, PRESIDENT CHICAGO POLITICAL 
EQUALITY LEAGUE, 


Men interested in anything so fundamental to the prosperity 
of this country as good roads should certainly be interested in 
equal suffrage, that fundamental principle of a good govern- 
ment that stands for democracy. For democracy must find ex- 
pression in a “ government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people,” and people can be translated only as meaning men 
and women. 

Equal suffrage, in fact, is the great democratic highway over 
which men and women everywhere will eventually travel toward 
a greater and a higher civilization. 

Money spent in cleaning up our waterways is doubtless neces- 
sary to a certain extent. Many feel, however, that too much 
hard coin has been fed the little fishes in recent years. It has 
been suggested that their digestion has been saved by a good 
deal of this money being diverted into other channels. Some 
claim that money spent on a riverbed is not so visible to the 
public eye as money spent on a roadbed, and that it is liable 
to get out of sight down there at the bottom of the river, where 
it is so damp and cold and lonely and where the little fishes 
tel! no tales. 

Whether these suppositions are correct or not, it is obvious 

to all who have studied the question of transportation that we 
need money spent on good roads fully as much, if not more, 
than on our waterways. 
_ To-day our waterways are not the only highways of com- 
merce. Our railroads, also, carry our products from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf and from ocean to ocean. The farmer, on 
the other hand, has not two means of transportation from 
which to choose. 

The only way for a farmer to carry his produce to market 
is over the road which connects his farm with the nearest town 
or railroad station. The condition of that road, whether it 
is a hard, well-kept highway or a muddy, dilapidated remnant 
of some ancient cow path of pioneer days—sometimes dignified 
in this country by the name of road—is of vital importance to 
him 


We do not think for one moment, however, that the farmer. 
is the only one to be benefited by good roads. In this age of 
automobile transportation the roads, more than ever before, are 
being used by the general public the city people as well as by 
those living in the country. It is claimed, too, that the farmers, 
if the roads permitted, would, many of them, use autotrucks 
in which to carry their products to market. 

By this quicker means of transportation many farms now un- 
available, because too far distant from the market, could be 
utilized with profit. 

It is claimed that good roads, perhaps more than any other 
agency, would help relieve the congestion in the cities: People 
now dread going onto farms, where the roads in their vicinity 
would, during a goodly, portion of the year, be practically im- 
passable. Such conditions make it almost out of the question 
for children, especially young children, to attend school; for 
the farmers’ wives and families to go into town; or for the 
farmers themselves to reach the market for weeks at a time. 

Anything that so vitally concerns the comfort and the busi- 
ness interests of our people as good roads should be maintained 
at Government expense. 

Our Government has done considerable toward building good 
roads, and has always expressed its good intentions with refer- 
ence to them. In the meantime the farmers and the general 
panie have often found themselves in the position of Pat’s 

end. 

Pat one day was out walking in his garden with a friend. 
Presently the friend stumbled and fell into a hole, and Pat 
exclaimed : 

Sure and I intinded to tell you about that hole.” And his 
friend answered, “ Well, never mind now, Pat; I’ve found tt.” 

Now we women want to help you men in this great good- 
roads-movement. We see a symbolic resemblance between good 
roads and equal suffrage. Transportation without good roads 
makes one tired, and a pretended democracy without equal 
suffrage makes one tired also. 

All that we can contribute to your movement is our “in: 
fluence.” We wish we could give you something that would 
count for so much more—our “ votes.“ 

As there are no two beings on the face of the earth who 
would sacrifice so much and endeavor so hard to make man’s 
road through life smooth and pleasant as his mother and his 
wife, you need not fear their influence in politics. 

That great man Abraham Lincoln, whose birthday we cele- 
brate to-night, said: “I go for all the people sharing the 
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privileges of the Government who assist in bearing its burdens, 
by no means excluding women.” 

In the name of this great American, we ask you to give us 
the ballot and then we will help you to build not an Appian Way 
out of the old traditions of the past, but a great Lincoln highway, 
a road of promise and progress, over which all people may 
travel, filled with that malice toward none and that charity 
for all which Lincoln advocated as the guiding principles of 
our Government and which he exemplified and put into practice 
in his own life. 

AMERICA’S FORTUNE AND MISFORTUNE. 
[By Dr. E. E. McKay.] 

The program limits me to five minutes; therefore I will follow 
Solomon’s advice to young men: 

Speak young man when there is need of thee, and yet scarcely when 
thou art twice asked. Let bie Ag be „ much in 
words. Be as one that knoweth, but yet holdeth thy tongue. 

The subject in part is suggested by what I saw in moving 
pictures. Moving pictures aim to make us acquainted with the 
world. For 5 cents you can see Saul crowned and buried; David 
killing Goliah; and Solomon quarreling with a score of wives. 

The occasion of my visit did not cost me anything, but it was 
worth the price of a box seat at the grand opera. 

“America’s fortune” was pictured in her great, wild, wooly 
West, where Indians were scalping their foes and strapping 
them to telegraph poles, and cowboys making pyramids out of 
Kansas sand piles and fireworks out of soapsuds and Sunny- 
brook whisky. Next came America’s great rivers washing the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts and reticulating all the continent 
between the coasts. Water in abundance to make soft drinks, 
swell the milk supply, and bathe 90,000,000 people at one time. 
Water rumbling over rocks at Niagara, turning mighty turbines, 
lighting cities, and revolving the wheels of a small industrial 
world. Water irrigating lands in Montana and Colorado. 
Water inviting cattle to come down to the banks of the Platte 
and Arkansas, and the birds of heaven to lave their wings in 
its cooling streams. 

Next was shown our great cities. Cesar boasted of his native 
Rome, Lycurgus of Sparta, Demosthenes of Athens, but the 
American looks with pride upon the Empire City on the Hudson, 
the City of Brotherly Love on the Schuylkill, the Garden City 
in the heart of God's country, and the City of Angels, the 
paradise of pacific bliss. 

The scene changes. Next was shown our great schools— 
publie schools where the children of the street sweeper, the 
rail splitter, and the glass blower sit side by side with sons 
and daughters of millionaires. Great schools, colleges, with stu- 
dents like Samuel Adams, who fired the morning gun of the 
Revolution. Scholars like Benjamin Franklin, who showed 
the colonist how to light a torch of industry and unite the 
thirteen Colonies in a bundle of sticks that John Bull could not 
break. Graduates like Thomas Jefferson, who wrote the Dec- 
laration of Independence that pledges every true man to keep 
the old Bell of Liberty ringing in the land. 

Next was shown our great climate, equal to anything they 
have in heaven and better than the weather reports of the 
other place. 

Next the aeroplane, that took 10 years to fly over a picket fence. 
but now men fall out of them at 5,000 feet high at a salary of 
$100 per minute. 

Next our great States like Connecticut, that never gave birth 
to a Washington but she educated a Taft. 

Next was shown moving pictures of great conventions, where 
everything convenes from the amalgamated order of janitors to 
the consolidated unions of street sweepers. 

But believe me not one picture was projected to show the 
bad condition of the public roads of America. But there are 
pictures of public-road inquity being taken. Even now this con- 
vention is sitting in judgment. The Bank of France has a de- 
vice for photographing persons of suspect. Behind the cashier’s 
desk is a concealed camera, and when a suspected rogue ap- 
years a button is touched, and without the man’s knowledge a 

icture is taken. That day has gone by when America ean 

onger hide the misfortune of her bad roads. Pictures must 
be taken and all available means used to improve the roads 
over which we travel. 

Summer Chautauquas salary talent to talk about everything 
under the sun, but they have yet to salary talent that will talk 
upon America’s good roads. 

We have Congressmen at Washington that make laws, and 
the larger number who occupy seats and explain these laws 
when they return home. But the librarian informs me that no 
Senator or Congressman has taken five minutes to eulogize the 


good roads we have in America. Any man reckless enough to 
do that would lose his political job and be buried in some dry 
run with his face downward, so that the more he scratched to 
get out the deeper he would go. 

The only excuse for poor roadways in America is the com- 
parative youth of the Republic. 

One of the splendid sights of England, Germany, and Swit- 
zerland is their fine roadways and the constant care they get. 
Their interest in maintaining good roads has kept pace with 
the railroad building, military provision, and every other kind 
of improvement. 

In America one of the sights we keep in the background is 
the abominable country road, well nigh impassable in the spring 
and rutted and dust laden in the summer and autumn months. 

Bad roads increase the cost of transportation, depreciate the 
values of farm products, encourage a low grade of intelligence, 
contribute to the hardships of rural life, and afford the auto 
tourist untold miseries in wet and dry seasons, whereas the 
good road increases farm values, reduces cost of transporation, 
and brings the business man in the city and the farmer in the 
country in close touch with the outside world. The one with 
the beauties of nature; the other with the activities of com- 
merce. The one securing rest for the body; the other wisdom 
for up-to-date transactions. 

If Congress can afford millions for river and harbor improve- 
ment, irrigation, canal, and naval construction, surely the time 
has come, and now is, when at Federal and State capitals legis- 
lation should make possible the passing of an act entitled“ The 
good-roads improvement bill” that will extend the credit of 
county or State, delegating to commissioners and courts the 
right to condemn unsightly highways and improve highways 
so that the comforts of the country life shall be on a par with 
the comforts of city life. Every dollar so invested will go 
directly into the pocketbooks of producers. 

We are nearer the solution of the good-roads problem to-day 
than ever before. Two things we must do—push and be patient. 
America is the land of push. It was the push of the colonists 
that brought about the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown; 
it was the push of Cyrus W. Field that strung a cable between 
continents; it was the push of Americans that abolished slavery, 
built great railroad systems and wonderful cities; and it is 
the push of good-road enthusiasts that will line our section 
ways with roads as fine as the Appian Way. 

But while we push we must also be patient. Patience re- 
warded Morse with the electric telegraph; patience was the 
secret of Stephenson’s invention. Shakespeare says: 

He that will have a cake of the wheat must needs tarry for the 
grinding. 

Delays are not to be counted as defeats. The blossom ap- 
pearing before the fruit makes the mulberry leaf satin in the 
course of time. Patience is power; patience is self-trust; 
patience and push spell victory. = 

Some of the great prizes of America are won not altogether 
by patience and push but by “pulls.” But as reformers are 
death on “ pulls,” but alive on patience and push the next 25 
years will see on most American roadways the standard as 
high as in England or France. 


ADDRESS BY HON, HUGH S. MAGILL, PRINCETON, ILL., BEFORE ILLINOIS 
STATE GOOD ROADS CONVENTION, ON LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY, AT AUDI- 
TORIUM HOTEL, FEBRUARY 12, 1912, 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I think Lincoln's birth- 
day a most appropriate day to undertake the promotion of any 
cause for the betterment of the people of the State of Ilinois, 
and I know of no undertaking that would bring more credit to 
the State than the one which you are discussing here to-day— 
the promotion of good roads. 

The question of good roads is one of the subjects that was 
carefully discussed in the last legislature. It occupied no small 
part of the time of the senate and lower house. There are cer- 
tain problems which come up in Illinois which are not prob- 
lems in any other State. 

Of course, we have all felt the inspiration of the forward 
movement that has been taken along the line of good roads, 
especially abroad, where exceptionally fine roads are provided, 
and we think “if only we could have such good roads in IIIi- 
nois.” There is much poetry and romance about the roads of 
old days, but when you come right down to the real question it 
is not so romantie or poetic. We find we have many difficulties 
to overcome. We have a few good automobile roads, especially 
in northern Minois, but when we get down the central part of 
Illinois we find the real Illinois mud. I believe the people of 


Illinois can overcome any obstacle that other people can, and I 
believe they can overcome this Illinois mud, “which has no 


depth.“ 


* 
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But it is a matter that can only be overcome by organization 
and scientific management. Under our present laws the mat- 
ter is left to three commissioners in each township, and so long 
as we have this localized handling of the road problem there 
can not be concerted action that will give us the broad results 
we are seeking. 

Now, we must reach out into a broader field. If the town- 
ships cooperate and work with each other then they should re- 
ceive county aid, and that idea is being rapidly advanced. I 
believe in the idea of county aid for county roads and State 
aid for State roads. Broaden out from local supervision to 
county supervision and you will readily see that we make a 
great gain. We must not stop with counties, though. We must 
carry it into State, and the really lasting highways that are to 
be built on the broad plan, as they have been built in other 
places, by State or national aid. When it is brought before the 
legislature of the State, as it will be, and when it is recognized 
in its real, big, broad aspect, then there will begin a movement 
for good roads that will receive support from the State, and 
which will not be opposed by the farmers, for the burden will 
not lie too heavily on any locality. 

I think we are moving toward that very rapidly. The gen- 
eral interest shown here this afternoon, and the spirit of coop- 
eration that is felt by the many societies and women’s clubs of 
the State, and all the other interests that are represented at 
this great gathering, will influence not only the country people, 
but more particularly the city people who wish to ride through 
the country and use the roads for their joy rides and travel. 
All these people are joining their forces to bring about the con- 
summation of a broad, State highway, and not only a State 
highway, but probably in conjunction with other States cooper- 
ating, a national highway. Of course, Illinois as a State is 
comparatively young and we must not expect too much from 
her. When we think that 75 years ago Chicago was only a 
little town, we must feel that we have made a wonderful ad- 
vancement, The advancement we are making along this line 
of good roads in our comparatively new State is gratifying. 
We will solve this problem before we are as old as many of the 
States, and will have Lilinois roads that will compare favorably 
with the best roads in New England when Illinois is as old as 
some of the States in New England are now. 

There is another thing to consider. I have seen the bread 
line here in Chicago, where big, stalwart men stood in line for 
bread to be doled out to them, and I have wondered if Illinois 
could not offer these men an opportunity honestly to earn their 
bread by giving them work on the roads of Illinois. Then, 
also, there are the prisoners. Those able-bodied men could 
make good roads for us if we put them to work, as is done in 
Colorado. We are trying to work it out so these prisoners 
will not come into competition with honest labor. I do not 
believe that honest labor will object to these convicts breaking 
stone to improve the roads of Illinois. Let us put them to 
work to build what Illinois needs—real good roads for its 
people. 

Now, these good roads plans, the Lincoln national highway, 
and all of them are worthy of recognition and deserve the sup- 
port of every thoughtful citizen of Illinois. Personally I am 
glad to do anything I can to promote these projects along sane 
and rational lines, with justice to all concerned. 

President Jackson. We feel honored to have had Senator 
Magill with us and grateful for the interest which his remarks 
indicate in this movement for the improvement of our highways. 
The statements of Senator Magill are of a most conservative 
character, but much in advance of those entertained by many 
of his associates in the legislature. I can not agree with him, 
however, that we should not expect too much from Chicago, 
by reason of the city being but 75 years old. I think that there 
is nothing too good for our city and State, and that it is crimi- 
nal negligence for us to go on year after year with public 
streets and highways that are not the equal of any that any 
other city or country enjoys. 

In the matter of convict labor we are also criminally negli- 
gent. There is no reason why we should not be able to do as 
well with our convicts as a young State like Colorado. At our 
International Good Roads Congress held in this city in Septem- 
ber last, at which there were delegates in attendance from 40 
States and countries, one of the best addresses was by the 
governor of Colorado, dealing almost exclusively with the con- 
vict-labor problem, which has there been solved in a manner to 
immensely benefit both the convict and the State. With us it is 
not a matter for experiment; we need only follow the example 
of Colorado, and I commend to the attention of all present 
Gov. Shafroth's address, which would do a world of good 
were it widely distributed in every State of the Union. At 
every one of the more than 1,000 conyentions held in every 
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State in the Union during the past 12 years by the National 


Good Roads Association the use of convict labor has been urged 
and in nearly every case resolutions have been adopted recom- 
mending it. In this State both the National and the Illinois 
State Good Roads Associations have urged the use of the con- 
viets not only in the preparation of road material, but in the 
actual construction of the roads, and we shall continue to urge 
this reform, both in the interests of the convict and the State, 
until it is a reality. 

We are now earnestly seeking to secure the active cooperation 
of the women of the State, as well as that of the clergy and the 
press, believing that just as soon as the women of the State 
take up the matter actively results will be secured which were 
never before possible, and we are now planning a Woman's 
State Good Road Convention to be held at as early a date as 
may appear practical. 

It is significant of the increasing interest in this movement 
and in this association that many organizations are adopting 
resolutions similar to that recently unanimously adopted by 
the bankers of Illinois in convention at Springfield. É 


Resolution unanimously adopted by the Bankers’ Association of the 
State of Illinois, at Springfield, October 12, 1911. 


Resolved, That this association looks with favor upon the efforts now 
being made by the Illinois State Good Roads Association to improve 
our public highways, and we recommend that a committee of five 
= ry dagen by the president of this association from the membership 

this association to meet with said State Good Roads Association and 
coat report thereof at the next annual meeting of this association. 


PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER AMERICAN 
NEW YORK CITY, ON LINCOLN’S 


GILBERT MCCLURG, VICE 
LAND AND IRRIGATION EXPOSITION, 
BIRTHDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1912. 


President Jackson and members of Illinois and Interstate 
Good Roads Convention, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, III., greet- 


The necessity for improved roads was appreciated by Abra- 
ham Lincoln in his day, just as it is understood by the farmers 
of to-day who have more improved methods of road building 
than obtained in the time of Lincoln by laying rails on the 
highways. The martyred President was a road builder, as well 
as a rail splitter; but the world moves. 

We have recently been told by the bureaus at Washington 
that the average expense of maintaining the work horse is 8 
cents per hour. It was my privilege at the New York Electrical 
Society last month to learn that the General Electric Co. esti- 
mates the average cost of electric horsepower at 1 cent per 
hour. This being the case it is evident that there must be a 
wider introduction of the use of electricity on the farm—to 
grind the corn, to turn the churn, to hoist the hay and water, to 
do the washing and ironing, and last, but not least, to drive the 
motor truck. 

At the present time, however, only on large farms isolated 
electric plants haye been built. These are in use in New Jersey, 
New York, and Virginia—and, indeed, in New York large 
dairies are utilizing electric machines for milking cows. It is 
said that 4 men in 4 hours thus milk 400 cows, greatly econo- 
mizing labor. 

At the present time the gasoline motor truck is in more gen- 
eral use than the electric motor, and motor trucks will soon 
play an important part in reducing the present high cost of 
living, to cheapen the cost of transportation between farms and 
railroad and steamship lines and within cities. 

It is estimated that there are 24,000,000 horses in the United 
States, each of which eats as many pounds of food daily as do 
7 men. With one-half of these horses displaced by motor ve- 
hicles, and the land formerly used to raise their food cultivated 
to produce food for human consumption, provision of food is 
therefore made for more than half the population of the United 
States. I am not asserting that these figures are correct for 
my authority is merely the daily press. 

With the more general introduction of the motor truck there 
will be increased demand for better roads in Illinois and else- 
where, and I remember most vividly the mud surrounding 
Springfield on the occasion of my visit to that city and the 
Lincoln Monument, some years since. 

It would be a fitting memorial to the martyred President, the 
tenderest heart this country has produced—pulsing with uni- 
versal sympathy—if this should take the form of an improve- 
ment which could be appreciated and used in the daily life of 
the people. I can conceive, therefore, no more appropriate 
memorial for Abraham Lincoln than a boulevard to be con- 
structed through Illinois to Springfield. 

Last fall in New York I had the honor to direct an exposi- 
tion of the showing of the products of American soil, which was 
pronounced by agricultural experts and railroad officials as the 
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finest assemblage of the kind in the history of America. 
created so great an interest in the continent’s metropolis that 
the doors of Madison Square Garden were closed eight times by 
order of the police becanse of the crowds within, and the jour- 
nals of New York—published in many languages and reaching 
8,000,000 readers—stated that the land astounded New York 
with the showing of the products of our glorious country. 

Such was the success of the first land show that New York 
will have its second land show, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Land and Irrigation Exposition, offices in the Singer Build- 
ing. New York, from November 15 to December 2, 1912. 

In the engineering division of this agricultural exposition 
there will be shown a display of several kinds of road construc- 
tion ard paving materials suitable for use on country roads and 
rural highways. This will prove of great interest to more than 
half a million visitors who will come to this exposition. It will 
be attended by half as many people as visited the 62 railroad 
instruction trains (described by 740 lecturers), which covered 
35,000 miles in the United States last year, or one-fourth as 
many people as attended the 16,545 separate sessions of the 
regular farmers’ institutes held in all America last year. 

The land show in New York draws a much greater attendance 
than is accorded the New York State Fair, and no wonder, for 
New York is the chief immigration port of America, welcoming 
300,000 peasants from the Old World among the million immi- 
grants annually coming here, and these people may learn of the 
land opportunities and products of America by visiting the 
land show. They have not time or money to visit Florida or 
California to learn of the citrus fruits there produced; to visit 
the West to learn of its grain fields; to visit the South to be- 
come interested in cotton or sugar; or to tour New England to 
ascertain that good living may there be won while the immi- 
grant is building a home—the strength of the Republic. 

There are 7,000,000 people within half an hour’s ride of the 
land show in New York, and among these are many capitalists 
who have funds to initiate corporate farm and irrigation works, 
invest in railroad bonds, and so forth, and these financiers need 
to know of the products of the territories in which they have 
investments. 

New York distributes the greatest number of immigrants 
coming to North America, and many of these aliens will go 
out to the sections of which they have learned at the land 
show. 

Not 1 per cent of the population of the Atlantic seaboard or 
of New York City have practically executed the injunction of 
the slogan “see America first,” and the land show tempts 
them out into the country with its turquoise skies and green 
fields. 

There is no one subject requiring more important general 
attention by the people of the country, as a nation, than that 
of providing adequate and permanent rural highways. That 
the country road is not properly constructed for farmers is 
evidenced every year by hundreds of thousands, when farm 
products must remain on the farm to deteriorate during long 
periods when traveling on the highways with heavy loads 
from farms to the cities is impossible because of the unsuitable 
nature of road construction or the lack of any attempt at 
proper road construction, and this is the rule rather than the 
exception throughout the farm sections of our country. 

By showing the people through actual demonstration and 
personal inspection at the New York land show the farming 
population of the Atlantic seaboard and of other sections of 
the country as well will learn the ways and means by which 
their road service may be improved, and there will result a 
benefit to the Nation which can not be estimated, so far- 
reaching will it be. 


— 


Crry or BERWYN, ILL. , 
February 2, 1912. 


Mr. ARTHUR C. Jack 
Auditorium Hotel, ‘Chicago, TU. 


Dear Sm: I am in receipt of your favor of 19th instant, 8 
me to be present at a convention of the Illinois and Interstate G 
Roads Association to 7 5 held on February 12. I thank you for the 
invitation to be presen 
I am in h sympathy with the object of the movement, believing 
that — should be so constructed and maintained as to enable 
all classes of citizens who are directly or Indirectly affected by the 
instrumentalities of transportation move their traffic in a com- 
Soran ble and economical manner. This movement is the most far- 
the important one which confronts the E of the Central 
it is a question 


assembly 
ona 8 
of = statutes. 


In my opinion the roads the te 8 of I Tilinols should built up 
ARE pat CCT y should then be main- 
tained by several municipalities under supervision | of a State 


This | commission or bureau. 


However, ed phase of the matter is one 
which will undoubtedly be debated all of its bearings by your 
convention. 
Should I find it practicable to attend the meeting, I shall N 
be very glad to do so. 
Respectfully, Henry S. Ricu, Mayor. ` 


ADDRESS OF HON. SAMUEL A. ETTELSON, OF CHICAGO, 


I believe that if a cause like this has such strong people 
behind it as your president, and such women as Mrs. Orr, it is 
bound to succeed. The men in the senate and lower house are, 
interested in responding to public sentiment. Most of them 
have other occupations than the legislative positions, and they 
do not have time to study the questions that are presented to 
them; but when men and women come down to Springfield and 
are sincere in the propositions they make, we men in the legis- 
lature—I know from my own experience—are anxious to carry 
out the views of these people, and we will advocate by our votes 
in the legislature appropriations to advance these propositions, 

Now, I happened to be one of the men who cast a vote for 
the purchase of Starved Rock as a national park, and it was 
largely on account of the fact that the Daughters of the Revo- 
lution came to us and so earnestly insisted upon the subject 
having consideration; and I promise you I shall be one of the 
men at Springfield to favor the appropriation of sufficient 
money to make the road leading to Starved Rock easy of access 
for the people. 

I believe the women have a great influence on the ballot, and 
I am one man—single though I am—who is a firm believer in 
suffrage, if the women want it. I am fully in accord with the 
determination that is promulgated from the office of the Out- 
look in New York—that suffrage should be put to a ballot by 
the women, and if they want it, then they should have it, be- 
cause their influence is always one for good. 

As Mr. Fowler said awhile ago, there is a lot of hot air on 
this subject of good roads; everybody is for good roads, and 
yet nobody is doing anything definite and the proposition is 
“damned with faint praise,” as it were. It is not talk, it is 
not fireworks, nor grandiloquent speeches that win the day in 
politics. It is organization; and you can organize. Then you 
will get concerted action. 

The men in politics have all got their “ear to the ground * 
for public sentiment, and the way to get these men to act Is 
by organizing outside of the legislature and going down there 
and showing them that there is a strong public demand for 
good roads and strong public sentiment for the appropriation 
of money by the State to make these roads. Appoint a com- 
mittee, consisting for a start of, say, one man—Mr. Jackson, as 
he knows more about this subject than, perhaps, any one else— 
as the chairman, and one man from each congressional 
district in the State of Illinois, who will volunteer to take 
charge of the work in his congressional district, and let that 
man appoint an assistant, if necessary. We have 102 counties, 
and immediately you have 102 men—or 204, if you like—and 
you have your chairman, who is giving all his time and energy, 
to the subject; and let your men appoint a man in each county. 
under him, and have a county organization. Let these men 
send out post cards to the voters and have them pledge them- 
selves, in writing, for this cause, to do what they can on behalf 
of this subject before the next general assembly convenes, and 
you will have a good roads committee that is practical and 
efficient—able to accomplish something. 

I think you should organize along these lines. I do not say 
this is the best plan, or a perfect plan, but it is organizing. In 
this way you will create public sentiment and will have an 
crganization that can go down to Springfield and ask anything 
within reason and get it. There is no power in the community 
that will successfully withstand an organization that has in 
mind such a project as this, that is of vital interest to the 
State of Illinois and the ih of the entire country. 


ADDRESS BY TOWNSEND A. ELY, MICHIGAN STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSIONER. 


Mr. President, the Michigan State highway department 
was organized by the legislature of 1905, and the law creating 
it became operative July 1, 1905. The appropriation at this 
time was only $30,000, of which $10,000 was to constitute a 
fund for the current expenses of the department. This amount 
for current expenses has never been changed, and the de- 
partment is doing the best it can under this handicap. The 


remaining $20,000 was for State reward. During this season 
of six months, 20 miles of State-reward road were built, and 
during the seasons of 1906, 1907, and 1908, 40, 80, and 160 miles, 
respectively, were built. During the seasons 1909 and 1910, 214 
and 276 miles, respectively, were built. The season of 1911 was 
the banner year of the department's existence, there having been 
built 350 miles of permanent roads. Michigan now has to date 
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1,172,250 miles of State rewarded highway, or about 6 per cent 
of its total mileage. Of the total mileage built, 831,160 miles 
have been built during the last three years. We now have State 
reward roads in 70 out of the 83 counties of the State, and in 
about 400 townships out of the 1,226. 

The total cost of State reward roads built to date, as re- 
ported by local officials, is $3,813,788.28. The total State re- 
ward paid is $787,209, or 23.7 per cent of the cost of the roads. 
Administration expenses have been $84,802, or 2.55 per cent of 
the cost. 

The Michigan State highway department is not engaged in 
the actual construction of highways. Its province is to furnish 
expert advice and inspection and pay out any State and 
national aid provided. For the purposes of this inspection, 
the department employs three civil engineers, who determine 
whether or not a road is built in accordance with the State 
specifications, and report the same to the commissioher, who 
orders the payment of the State reward if the report of the 
engineer is fayorable. 

The funds for the construction of State reward roads are pro- 
vided by counties, townships, or districts, and are disbursed by 
the proper oflicials. The highways are built under the direction 
of local officers, independent of the State highway department, 
outside of an occasional inspection during the process of con- 
struction. 

The State reward paid on Michigan roads is as follows: 


gravel-stone 
u. macadam 
Class F, 

All roads must have a roadbed not less than 20 feet in 
width, between the inner slopes of the side ditches, wi h a 
wagon way or travel track not less than 9 feet wide between 
shoulders. They must be properly drained and have a cross- 
section oval in form, with a crown of 1 inch to the foot. Al! 
gravel used must contain not less than 60 per cent of pebbles, 
held on a screen having 8 meshes to the linear inch, and 
which will pass through a screen of 14-inch mesh, and must 
be pluced on the roadbed in two courses, each course being com- 
pacted separately, and must have a total compacted depth 
of 8 inches. 

The stone in macadam roads must be from 1 to 3 inches 
in size for the bottom course, and have a compacted depth 
of 33 inches; for the top course the stone must be from } 
to 2 inches in size, and have a compacted depth of 23 inches, 
each course to be thoroughly bonded and rolled. 

Of the roads built during the last season 25.45 per cent were 
macadam, 68.7 per cent were gravel, and the remaining 5.85 
per cent included roads of all other classes. 

Two problems are confronting the road builders of Michigan 
at this time. The first and foremost is that of maintenance. 
The department has little or no control of this important item 
and should be given greater powers. The State highway com- 
missioner should be authorized to order roads repaired, and 
the communities owning the roads be compelled to pay for such 
care and maintenance or a fund should be created by the legis- 
lature, either by general taxation or a specific tax on automo- 
biles, in lieu of local taxes, at a certain fixed rate per horse- 
power, this fund to be used by the State highway department 
for the purpose of maintaining roads already built. 

The second great need is closer supervision hy the highway 
department over roads during the time they are under process 
of construction. In order to give this feature of the work 
proper attention, more engineers are required. We hope the 
legislature will be lenient with us to the extent of giving us an 
increased appropriation for eurrent expenses. We expect to 
build about 450 miles of State-reward road in Michigan during 
1912. 

The sentiment in Michigan in favor of good, permanent high- 
ways is increasing by leaps and bounds. Our last biennial ap- 
propriation was for $470,000 for State reward to last until 
June 30, 1918. All road builders are questioning whether there 
will be money enough to pay the reward on all roads that will 
be built and fearing that they may be the ones to suffer by 
shortage of funds. < 

Trunk-line roads, built by the State between larger cities, 
will come in due time, as will also State supervision of an 
construction. 

Michigan’s law is at the present time unique and at the same 
time practical. It builds the roads, which is the main thing. 
and puts the cost of the same, besides the State reward, upon 
the people who want them, 


OFFICIAL CALL FOR SECOND ILLINOIS AND INTERSTATE WOMEN'S GOOD 
ROADS CONVENTION IN FURTHERANCE OF THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL HIGH- 
WAY AND STATE AND COUNTY BOND ISSUBS FOR GOOD ROADS, LA SALLE 
HOTEL, CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 1 AND 2, 1912. 

No name is nearer to the American heart than that of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, yet in this, his home State, no adequate memorial 
of him exists. Perhaps nothing adequate can ever be produced, 
but this convention is called to promote a great Lincoln high- 
way, connecting his home in Springfield with Chicago, St. Louis, 
and the county seat of every county in the State. A great 
central boulevard between these three cities which shall sur- 
pass in beauty, usefulness, and permanency any equal mileage 
of highway in the world, and connecting with it from the county 
seat of every county in the State an equally permanent and 
serviceable road which may serve as a daily reminder of him 
whose greatest ambition was to serve his fellow men, as well 
as providing Illinois with a permanent system of roads which 
will be an almost inconceivable source of wealth to the State. 

At the last Lincoln’s Birthday Good Roads Convention, held 
under the auspices of the National Good Roads Association, it 
was unanimously resolved to seek the aid of women in the 
great movement for good roads and streets. The first Illinois 
Women’s State Good Roads Convention was held at the Audito- 
rium Hotel, Chicago, on April 3—4, and was one of the most suc- 
cessful conventions ever held for any purpose. Its six sessions 
were presided over by six of the most distinguished women of 
the State. Mr. Philip N. Moore, president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, and Col. Bryan were among the 
many notable speakers. 

The indorsement by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at its recent biennial in San Francisco of an ocean-to-ocean 
Lincoln memorial highway emphasizes the interest which has 
been aroused in this project, and it is now certain of success by 
reason of the active support of this great body of earnest and 
patriotic women. h 

The importance of this great movement for good roads is 
being recognized as never before, and it is felt that when the 
women of the State add their influence to that of the press, 
school, and clergy a victory will have been won greater and 
more far-reaching in effect than any other within a generation, 
for it is a matter of tremendous import that in the United 
States bad roads are directly responsible for the loss of a billion 
dollars a year, and the saving of this stupendous sum surely 
constitutes an economic question of vast importance. 

When the agricultural production alone of the United States 
for the past 12 years totals more than $80,000,000,000—a sum 
to stagger the imagination—and it cost more to take this prod- 
uct from the farm to the railway station than from such sta- 
tion to the American and European markets, and when the sav- 
ing in cost of moving this product of agriculture over good 
roads instead of bad would have built a million miles of good 
roads, the incalculable proportions demand immediate reforma- 
tion and the wisest and best statesmanship. 

Great as is the loss to transportation, mercantile, industrial, 
and farming interests, incomparably greater is the loss to 
women and children and social life, a matter as important as 
civilization itself; and the truth of the declaration of Charles 
Sumner, 50 years ago, that The two greatest forees for the 
advancement of civilization are the schoolmaster and good 
roads,” is emphasized by the experience of the intervening 
years, and points to the wisdom of a union of educational forces 
for aggressive action for permanent roads and streets. 

The time has come when the great Commonwealth of Illinois 
should escape from the humiliating and disgraceful position 
of having thousands of miles of the worst highways in the 
world, and the women of Illinois and other States are urged to 
be present in convention at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Novem- 
ber 1-2, 1912. 

THE ILLINOIS STATE Goop Roaps ASSOCIATION. 
ÅRTHUR ©. Jackson, President. 

Miss Mauve E. Jones, Secretary. 

Mrs. Epwarp L. Murrey, Treasurer. 


OFFICIAL CALL FOR THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL GOOD ROADS CONGRESS AT 
CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 26-MARCH 2, 1913. 


From September 16 to 21, 1901, there was held in the city of 
Buffalo the First International Good Roads Congress, the call 
for which was issued from the headquarters of the National 
Good Roads Association at Chicago. Participation by delegates 
from foreign countries was invited and such invitation was 
transmitted by the Department of State to the diplomatic officers 
of the United States throughout the world, and through them 
communicated to the ministers of foreign affairs, with the re- 
quest that it be given publicity for the information of organi- 
zations and individuals who might be interested, 
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On the tenth anniversary of this milestone in the good-roads 
movement was held in Chicago, September 18 to October 1, 1911, 
the Fourth International Good Roads Congress, to which were 
invited delegates from every city, State, and nation, and, as in 
the case of each of the three preceding congresses, invitations 
were transmitted by the Department of State to all foreign 
governments and there were delegates in attendance from 40 
States and countries. 7 

The production of permanent public streets and roads is one 
of the most important problems of the century, affecting the 
material and social well-being of all classes and conditions of 
people, and the Fifth International Good Roads Congress is 
FAI called to meet in Chicago on February 26 to March 2, 
1913. 

Delegates, both men and women, are invited from every city, 
State, and nation, and all correspondence should be addressed 
to the secretary at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, III., United 
States of America. 


THE NATIONAL Goop Roans ASSOCIATION. 
ARTHUR C, Jackson, President. 

Miss Mave E, Jones, Secretary. 

Mrs. Epwarp L. Murrey, Treasurer. 


Group of Intellectual Jewels. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.EUGENE F.KINKEAD, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 17, 1912. 


Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Record I include the following: 
GROUP OF INTELLECTUAL JEWELS—LIBERAL OUTPUT OF BRAIN PRODUCTS 


AT RECENT DEMOCRATIC BANQUET—NATIONAL CLUB LEAGUE MEETING 
MOST NOTABLE GATHERING IN PARTY'S HISTORY. 


Goy. Woodrow Wilson said: 

Mr. Toastmaster, Goy. Marshall, ladies, and fellow citizens, I 
hardly recognize myself in the description I have just heard. I 
am very grateful indeed that there are very few Princeton men 
present, for in their presence it would be hard for me, knowing 
what they do of me, to live up to the rôle that has been 
created for me. I feel very much like the old woman who was 
in a side show of a circus and saw, or thought she saw, a 
man read a newspaper through a board, and she said: “ Here, 
let me out of this place; this is no place for me to be with 
these thin things on.” 

In the presence of a Princeton man this disguise of greatness 
must be very transparent. But any man who enters public life 
must try to live up to anything that he is called upon to do, 
and I am not in the condition of the old colored man I heard 
about the other day, who fell asleep in a railway car and sat 
with his head lolling back and his mouth wide open. A fellow 
passenger, who had a vial of quinine in his pocket, went over 
and quietly dusted a lot of it over the darky’s tongue. The old 
man slept on for a time, none the wiser, but presently be closed 
his mouth and sat up quickly, and as the conductor passed 
along he stopped him and said, “ Boss, is there a doctor on this 
train?” “I don’t know. What do you want a doctor for?” 
“Well, boss, I done busted my gall.” Well, I have not quite 
burst mine yet. 

Seriously, gentlemen, it is with peculiar pleasure that I face 
this company to-night. And yet the pleasure is in very great 
part marred by the absence of Mr. Bryan, because the spirit of 
this meeting is the spirit of rejoicing; the consciousness of the 
men present is that after a long series of defeats Democracy is 
about to realize its strength and to come into its own; and it 
is a pity, when there is such rejoicing afoot, that the gallant 
man who has borne the heat and burden of the day should not 
be present to contribute his wit and cheer in the time of 
triumph. It is a pity that only those of us should be present 
who have taken up the labor in the later and easier days. 

I feel in the field of practical politics like a new recruit. I 
suppose that you gentlemen do not realize what is going on in 
the universities of our day. I suppose that there are still men 
who think of universities as remote and cloistered places, where 
men think of that imperfect account of life which is contained 
in books and do not look directly upon the actual facts. But 
that is not the kind of university that I have known. I remem- 
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ber of telling a body of gentlemen who looked particularly well 
dressed and comfortable, in New York not many months ago, 
that I understood the business of a university to be to make 
young gentlemen just as unlike their fathers as possible. Of 
course, I hastened to explain that I did not mean any disrespect 
to the fathers, but that by the time a man had got old enough 
to send his son to college he had established himself in some 
kind of success and had got the point of view and separation 
of some particular occupation, and in that degree he had rendered 
himself unable to see the general conditions of the country, and 
that I understood the business of the university to be to regen- 
eralize the generation; to take them away from the prejudices 
of their fathers and Jay before them afresh the map of life 
which men had traveled generation through generation, making 
their own fortunes unassisted by previous generations except 
in so far as the experience of previous generations had afforded 
them a standard of conduct, so that each generation might look 
afresh upon the fortunes of mankind and know that the work 
was an unending work of lifting men from level to level of new 
tthievement and of fresh discovery. 

That is the spirit of the modern university—not to keep men 
anchored in the prepossessions of the past, but to take them to 
some quiet upland where they may see the visions of the future. 

I would not have you forget that the patron saint of Democ- 
racy conceived it as one of his greatest achievements that he 
had founded the University of Virginia; that he had searched 
the world for learned men in order to bring to that ancient 
Commonwealth competent teachers of youth, and that as he sat 
upon the hill of Monticello and day after day through his power- 
ful field glass watched brick put upon brick in the construction 
of the buildings of the university he saw that he was piling 
there that house of vision in which the young men of Virginia 
should subsequently see the things which had been taught in 
his philosophy of government, aud things which he had learned 
in his converse with the men who were putting the blood of 
revolt and of fresh achievement in the veins of the people of 
France, when he visited the French Republic, and that he felt 
secure that learning should sustain patriotism, and that the 
great university which had risen at his touch should be the 
school of freemen. It is an interesting circumstance to me that 
on these occasions we recall more than the names of any others 
the names of Jefferson, the philosopher, the student, the pro- 
found man of thought, and that other son of the people, Andrew 
Jackson. These are the two types of Democracy. Democracy 
is based upon deep insight into human nature, on the one hand, 
and those unconquerable impulses of manhood which exemplify 
themselves upof fields of battle in sons of the soil like Andrew 
Jackson. 

The other day I was dining with some of my colleagues in the 
Senate of New Jersey, and I had said in a little speech I made 
to them that I was two kinds of a Democrat—I was born a 
Democrat, and then when I got old enough to think about 
things I became a convinced and converted Democrat. One of 
the most plain-spoken of my colleagues—a Republican—got up 
and said, “I wish the governor would tell me what he under- 
stands a Democrat to be.” I said: 

“I am perfectly ready to tell you what I understand a Demo- 
crat to be, and how I understand him to be distinguished from 
a Republican. A Republican believes, I will concede, in gov- 
ernment for the people, but he does not believe in government 
by the people. He believes in establishing a body of trustees 
who shall administer the affairs of the Nation for the benefit 
of those who have not sense enough to conduct it themselves. 
He believes that the vested interests of the country, ‘if they 
prosper, will transmit their prosperity to the rest and that they, 
better than the rest, understand what the true foundations of 
prosperity are.” Now, I absolutely dissent from that theory. 
I am not willing to put myself in the hands of any body of 
trustees for the benefit of the people. I believe that the only 
persons who understand the Nation, as a whole, aré the people 
of the Nation, as a whole. Moreover, the very men who do not 
understand the conditions of the Nation, as a whole, are the men 
who have immersed their thought in the great transactions of 
modern corporations. The men who understand the life of the 
country are the men who are on the make, and not the men 
who are made; because the men who are on the make are in 
contact with the actual conditions of struggle, and those are 
the conditions of life for the Nation, whereas the man who has 
achieved, who is at the head of a great body of capital, has 
passed the period of struggle. He may sympathize with the 
struggling men, but he is not one of them, and only those who 
struggle can comprehend what the struggle is. I would rather 
take the interpretation of our national life from the general 
body of the people than from those who have made couspicu- 
ous successes of their lives. 
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The man who is in the water knows the strength of the cur- 
rent, not the man who has won his way to the bank. The man 
who knows that he must use his utmost wit from morning till 
night to support and feed those whom he loves knows how 
hard it is to live; he knows what it is that cheats him; he 
knows what it is that harasses him and balks him; the other 
men do not know. Therefore, I will seek counsel of those who 
are in the struggle and not of those who have won their way 
out of it. [Applause.] 

This is the night, gentlemen, upon which we assemble to 
renew our vows and to utter our creed, and I want to ask you 
what your creed is, as Democrats? I am not interested in 
abstract phrases; I am not interested in a creed which can 
not be put in the language of the man of the street; I am not 
interested in principles which can not be translated into a pro- 
gram. Nobody is debating any longer the general ideas of 
freedom. We think we know what they are. But it is a very 
different and a very much more difficult matter when you de- 
bate the methods of freedom. I subscribe, and every other 
American I ever met subscribes, to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; but the Declaration of Independence did not mention 
the problems of the year 1911, and I do not find the problems of 
the year 1911 solved in the Declaration.of Independence. [Ap- 
plause.] There is only one way in which we can be of the 
stature of the men who uttered that great declaration. Did 
you never notice that we only quote the introductory portions 
of that great document? The rest of it is a recital of actual 
facts, of grievances, of things that constitute an intolerable 
condition of affairs, and is a challenge to the civilized world to 
bear witness that we do not mean to endure those things any 
longer. It is a bill of specifications. Very well, then. If we 
are to be of the stature of the men of that generation we must 
not stop with the preamble; we must draw up our bill of specifi- 
cations, and i Eee as we show that we know what is 
the matter and know how to cure the ills of our day, so shall 
we be true sons of those great sires. 

We say that we are Jeffersonians and Jacksonians, and we 
say that Jefferson and Jackson were the enemies of privilege 
and the friends of the common people. Well, what is the guise 
of privilege in our day? It does not wear any of the guises 
that were worn in the days of the Declaration of Independence. 
This is a day utterly unlike that; this is a day when we must 
put in plainest speech what it is that we fight; and when we 
come down to the statement of what it is that we fight it is 
very difficult, indeed, to discriminate between some of the things 
that have been done by Democrats and some of the things that 
have been done by Republicans. 

What I am particularly interested in fighting, where my fight 
is, is the machinery that is nonpartisan, the machinery that is 
bipartisan. The men I have been fighting in New Jersey are 
no more Democrats than the men who fight shoulder to shoulder 
with them, against me, are Republicans. They are nothing 
except men banded together to have their own selfish purposes 
prevail regardless of the public interests. 

You remember what a certain politician in New York once 
said. There ain't no polities in politics”; by which he meant 
“there ain’t no practical distinction as between the men who 
are seeking the offices for the sake of the office.” The most 
sinister thing that we have had to fight is the agreements be- 
tween the machines of the two parties to divide the offices and 
to see to it that the men who banded together for a common 
purpose are not discriminated by party labels. Now, how has 
it proved possible for these men to make these combinations 
against the public interests? Our thought does not travel as 
fast as the facts. Some of us talk about the political machine 
as if it were the machine of 20 years ago. It is not the ma- 
chine of 20 years ago. The machine of that day was merely a 
combination of persons who did the nominating and controlled 
the tickets. That is not the machine of to-day. The machine 
of to-day is a body of men of both parties, subsidized by cer- 
tain great interests, to see to it that nothing is done in the 
legislatures or adjudicated in the courts that is contrary to 
their interests. 

Why do we want the direct primary? Why are we so keen 
to open this whole process of nominations, so that the people 
can get at it? Because the old style of nominations and elec- 
tion was an impenetrable jungle, in which this particular beast 
roamed, for which we have got out our gun. 

Every measure that we are seeking to put in force in New 
Jersey and everywhere else is an ax to be laid to the root of 
every pestiferous thing that clogs that jungle. [Applause.] 
Here is a marvel that was referred to by our 
toastmaster—a primary elections bill that goes the whole hog, 
that is as advanced as a body of law as any legislation that has 
been attempted anywhere in America, adopted by the unanimous 
vote of a Republican senate under the impulse of a Democratic 


victory. [Applause.] Not because I was making life miserable 
for those gentlemen—I was trying to, but that was not the 
reason. The reason was that the voice of the people of New 
Jersey was absolutely clear, dominating the whole life of the 
State like a ringing note that no man could fail to heed or 
could dream for a moment of resisting. 

I presume you have thought of New Jersey as the home of 
trusts, because the people of New Jersey were in love with 
trusts. The people of New Jersey hate their own kind of trusts 
just as much as you do, and the people of New Jersey have 
never been asleep; they have merely been discouraged. They 
have simply waited to have a chance, and the minute they got 
a chance they got up on their hind legs and were as active as 
anybody in the Union. These are the things that are happen- 
ing to cheer us; these are the breaths wf hope which blow 
through the country like a great trade wind, and eyery man is 
obliged to trim his sails to it. 

When we think of privilege we must realize that we must 
translate it into terms of fact. Now, the terms of fact are 
these: That the machine is the instrumentality of privilege, not 
the organization. There is a distinction between the organiza- 
tion of a party and the machine that runs the organization of 
the party. But the machine is their instrument, and they have 
got more hiding places than you can find out in a generation, 
and some of their principal hiding places are the committee 
rooms of our legislatures. Our legislative measures are not 
devised and are not debated upon the floor, for the most part, 
particularly those that the machine is interested in. They are 
debated behind closed doors, and where all the mischief is done 
is where nobody can listen and nobody can see. 

Do you know that there has been a singular change in the 
attitude of the people. recently toward their executives? It is 
not hard to find the explanation of that. I remember meeting 
a Senator from New Jersey one day, a good while ago, while 
Mr. Roosevelt was President. We were in a railway car, and 
the Senator was evidently in a very bad humor. I said, “ Sena- 
tor, what is the matter?” 

“Oh,” he said, “I wish the Constitution had not given the 
President the right to send messages to Congress.” 

“Why,” I said, “Senator, I think you are barking up the 
wrong tree. That is not what is the matter. The trouble is 
that he publishes the messages, and if the country happens to 
agree with him it doesn’t stop to hear what you have to say. 
Now, you can not imagine a Constitution which doesn’t give the 
President the right to tell the people what he thinks, and if he 
ever once gets them to thinking the same way he does the case 
is closed, and you are not afforded a hearing, and the reason 
the people are looking to the President of the United States is 
that he must do his debating in public, that he is the only 
national representative, that his is the only voice that has been 
bidden to give itself utterance by the whole body of free Amer- 
icans, and therefore by the analogy of the President the people 
are turning to their governors and saying, ‘We don't know 
what is going on in these committee rooms; we don't under- 
stand the things that are put upon us as laws, because they are 
not debating, and we don’t see anything in the newspapers that 
explains this; we want somebody to undertake to deal with 
this matter, who will speak to us and for us and bring these 
things out in the public forum.’” 

The wonderful thing is that the minute you invite men who 
are intending to do things that are contrary to the public inter- 
est, to come out and present them upon the public platform, 
they change their tune, they change their mind, they change 
their measures. 

We are fighting privilege in another form also, gentlemen. 
The eloquent gentleman from New Mexico said that we were not 
fighting property. We are not fighting property, but we are 
fighting wrong conceptions of property. There are some things 
that men pretend to own which they can not, in any proper 
sense, be said to own. Did you never reflect upon the character 
of a modern joint-stock company, such as our great corpora- 
tions and trusts are? The partners, I suppose, are the stock- 
holders, though you would not think it from some of the court 
decisions; and these stockholders are never any fixed body of 
men, because the stock is sold from day to day and the partners 
are changing, and the investment in these stocks constitutes 
the means of livelihood of thousands of persons who never 
have any real voice in the votes of the boards of directors. It 
is as if the whole country said, Here are our earnings, here a 
little pile, there a little pile, there a little pile. We will scrape 
them all together and we will make a great body of capital, and 
we will let 10 or a dozen gentlemen sit around a board and say 
what is going to be done with this capital.” And these gentle- 
men, sitting around that little board, talk about the franchise 
and the capital of the corporation as if it were their private 
property. It is nothing of the kind. Those men are simply 
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licensed and privileged by the community to act as trustees 
and representatives of the community in the combinations of 
the power of wealth. So far from being the owners of the prop- 
erty, they are trustees of other people’s goods and they are 
responsible to those other people. 

I wish you would reflect upon this definition of business in 
our day. It seems to me that business upon the great scale upon 
which it is now conducted is the service of the community and 
the representation of the community for private profit, and the 
profit is legitimate only in proportion as the service is genuine. 
I utterly deny the genuineness of any profit, and the profit is 
legitimate only in proportion as the service is genuine. I utterly 
deny the genuineness of any profit which is gathered together 
without regard to the serviceability of the thing done. These 
men are trustees ofAhe wealth of thousands of persons, and 
only as trustees can they justify their private accumulations 
of wealth. Let them act in the spirit of trustees; let them 
render genuine service to the communities in which they live, 
and no man will begrudge them one penny of their wealth. 
[Applause.] We are ready to stand sponsors for every man who 
will serve the country in his business, and we are ready to 
fight any man who does not serye the country in his business, 
Men have got to learn that in a certain sense, when they man- 
age great corporations, they have assumed public office and are 
responsible to the communities for the things they do. That is 
the form of privilege that we are fighting. 

Now, there is another matter. You know that recently a work- 
ingman’s compensation act has gone by the board in one of our 
great States because it seemed to the supreme court of that 
State to be compulsory in its operation. Why, in their judg- 
ment, was it unconstitutional if it was compulsory? Because 
being compulsory, it seemed to violate the principle of free con- 
tract, The principle of free contract being guaranteed by most 
of our State constitutions, it is held by most of our courts that 
the legislature can not impair it or take it away and can not 
say to the employer and to the employee: You must enter into 
a contract of employment under such and such conditions.” 
Now, I want to suggest to the lawyers present that they ask 
themselves this question: Is this an interference with real 
freedom of contract? That goes back to the question: Has 
the workingman of this country real freedom in making his 
contract? Here is a great industrial community; here are half 
a dozen factories, or, rather, half a dozen combinations of fac- 
tories in one community. These men must take the labor offered 
them by those factories or let it alone. They must work upon 
the terms offered them or starve. Is that freedom of contract? 
Do you mean to say that you believe, in the face of the existing 
conditions, that the workmen of the year 1911 are in the con- 
dition of the workmen of the year 1850, when the individual 
workman went about and dealt with individual employers, and 
there was really freedom and circulation of freedom of contract? 
Those conditions have gone by, and we must see to it that men 
working in masses under conditions that are not really condi- 
tions of free contract, are safeguarded in their lives and rights 
by our legislatures. [Applause.] 

That is the reason that the program of our party is so definite. 
I pause because I think I was wrong in saying “the program 
of our party.” Gentlemen, we must be brond in the politics 
of this year and of the years that are coming. Democrats are 
not peculiar in seeing this vision of existing affairs, and of the 
reforms which must be set up. The real difference in this coun- 
try is between the men who see and the men who do not see; 
tie real difference is between the progressives and the men who 
want to stand still. There are standpatters among Democrats 
as well as among Republicans. There are more standpat Re- 
publicans than standpat Democrats, because more Republicans 
have gotten into the habit of standing pat, and it is largely a 
matter of personal disposition and of the ability to see the ex- 
isting conditions. We must see to it that there ie no niggardli- 
ness in the way in which we speak of one another. We must see 
to it that there are no artificial distinctions. We must see to 
it that we welcome, and welcome with an open heart, all men 
of all kinds and all labels who want to work for the progress of 
justice and the liberation of the people in this country. When I 
talk with progressive Republicans and have them lay down 
their creed for me I can not see where their creed differs from 
mine. I can only say to them, “I wonder that you retain your 
label.” [Laughter and applause.] I can only say to them, We 
nre allied together by spiritual connections which we ought not 
to be so stupid as to deny in the alliances which we form.” Let 
us say, then, therefore, gentlemen, that progressives in this 
country have a definite program,“ for the program is the same 
all along the line. The program consists in these items if I am 
not mistaken : 

First, to give the people free access to their political machin- 
ery; to give them the absolutely, free selection of the persons 


who are to represent them, and free control of those persons 
after they haye been chosen to, represent them. [Applause.] 

Then, in the second place, we are going to do everything that 
is necessary to put society once more in control of its own 
economie life. We are going to see to it that the economie life 
of the country is not controlled by small bodies of men, who, 
however honest they may be, are nevertheless blind to the real 
interests of men and to the real movements and currents of 
human nature and of society. I know a great many men whose 
names stand as synonyms of the unjust power of wealth and of 
corporate privilege in this country, and I want to say to you 
that if I understand the character of these men, many of them— 
most of them—are just as honest and just as patriotic as I 
claim to be. But I do notice this difference between myself ana 
them: I have not happened to be immersed in the kind of busi- 
ness in which they have been immersed; I have not been satu- 
rated by the prepossessions which come upon men situated as 
they are, and I claim to see some things that they do not yet 
see; that is the difference. It is not a difference of interest; it» 
is not a difference of capacity; it is not a difference of patriot- 
ism. It is a difference of perception. 

A witty Englishman said that if you tied a man’s head to a 
ledger and take something off his wages every time he stops 
adding up the figures, you can not expect him to have an intelli- 
gent idea of the antipodes. Now, these men have so buried 
their minds in these great undertakings that you can not expect 
them to have reasonable and rational views about the antſpodes. 
They are just as much chained to a task as if the task were 
little instead of big. Their view is just as much limited as if 
their business were small instead of colossal. But they are 
awakening. They are not all of them asleep, and when they 
do wake they are going to lend us the assistance of truly states- 
manlike minds. We must not be intolerant in this great country.’ 
We must see that we are dealing really with the hearts of men 
and with their intelligences, but we must say to those gentlemen 
and to ourselves, “Our program, from which we can not be. 
turned aside, is that we are going to take possession of the con- 
trol of our own economic life.“ [Applause.] 

The third thing is that we are going to conserve, quicken, and 
stimulate our national life, not merely by what we call conserya- 
tion, which means the conservation of water and of growing 
trees, and the renewal of the natural resources of the coun- 
try. That is not all. We have got to conserve the lives of the 
country. We have got to see that men’s lives are safeguarded, 
that women are guarded against the work which kills and 
deteriorates, that the children are kept out of the factories at a 
tender age, when they can not bear the burdens, and that they 
are kept out of the saloons and out of the vicious shows that 
demoralize their minds. We have got to see that the morals 
and the wholesome blood of the country are conserved and safe- 
guarded. That is part of our program—that great physical and 
moral sanitation, which is the hope of the country. 

And then we have got to see to it that we do not falter or 
hesitate in the great task of seeing to it that our fiscal policy is 
one of equality and justice, and not a policy of favoritism. That 
is the trouble with the tariff, gentlemen. The tariff is not 
marred by being protective; it is marred by being a perfect 
nest of patronage. There was not a Member of either House of 
the National Congress, outside of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House and the Finance Committee of the Senate; 
who understood the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. Ever since that 
bill wag passed magazine writers and editorial writers, Members 
of Congress themselves, have been finding the jokers that lurked 
in it. They have been finding the little changes of clauses, the 
little changes of phraseology, the little changes of figures that 
meant colossal fortunes for men who, under the ambush of the 
political machine, smuggled those things into the law of the 
land. You have got to see that whichever policy is pursued it is 
pursued honestly and in the interest of the whole country, and 
then you have got to see that the burdens of taxation are made 
more equal than they are. In short, gentlemen, the program of 
the Democratic Party is a program of opportunity. We want 
to open the gates of mankind. They have been standing against 
closed doors looking with longing eyes through the little chinks 
that showed them the land of promise and justice and equality. 
Those doors have been barred against them; they should not 
pass through. I wish that every man in the country might 
realize that this program is his only conceivable program, be- 
cause any other program ties us like slaves to the conditions of 
the past, whereas this program of progress and of change is 
the program of opportunity, the program of adjustment, the 
program of progress. 

Did you ever conceive what liberty means, gentlemen? Lib- 
erty is not an abstract thing. Liberty is not the absence of 
restraint. What do you mean when you say a great powerful 


engine, propelled by steam, runs free? What do you mean by 
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the freedom of that machinery? Tou mean its perfect adjust- 
ment; the parts are so assembled and united that friction is 
reduced to a minimum. Let it serve as a picture of what you 
mean by political liberty. It means the interests and powers and 
passions of men are so adjusted to each other that the friction 
is minimized. 

Now, your whole process of reform, your whole process of 
legislation is a process of adjustment, a process of accommoda- 
tion, a process of bringing things together in handsome co- 
operation, instead of in ugly antagonism. That is your vision 
of the thing that is to be done, not destroying any part of the 
great body politic, or the body social, but uniting these living 
and sensitive things into one organism, through which will flow 
unobstructed the life blood of a free people. That is the vision 
that we have to offer ourselves. 

And so it seems to me that that is the hope we are offering 
the country. Why is the Democratic Party the party of hope, 
rather than the Republican Party, with its progressive elements? 
Because it fortunately happens that during these years, when 
the great alliance between vested wealth and political power 
has been cemented, the Democrats have been out of power and 
the party in power has entered into the alliance. [Applause.] 
I will not venture to conjecture what the Democrats would have 
done. I will only say that they have not done it, and that the 
Democratic Party is the party of hope, because it is the free 
and disentangled party. [Applause.] We have not made any 
embarrassing promises; we haye not made any entangling al- 
liances; we are ready to go in any direction that we want to 
go, and we want to go in the direction of the light. We have 
seen the light and we have seen the growing dawn of a new 
day; our faces are alight with the reflection from that kindling 
sky. We know that there are steep and rugged paths ahead of 
us, but we have the blood, the full blood, and the hope of youth 
in us; we have the confidence that the people believe in us and 
are going to support us, and we shall struggle up those heights 
to the levels and until tableland after tableland has lifted up 
above the noisome plain, and we have carried man another 
stage forward in that great progress of humanity in whose 
cause America was set up. 


Immigration of Aliens. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN K. FOCHT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 19, 1912. 


Mr. FOCHT said: : e 

Mr. SPEAKER: I asked leaye to extend my remarks in order to 
expose the opposition of the party in control of this House to 
even considering needed immigration legislation. Thisbill, H. R. 
21489, has been before this House for action ever since the 
16th day of March—for over five months. So have other bills, 
such as H. R. 22527, which was reported to it for consideration 
April 16, over four months ago, and H. R. 19544, reported to it 
April 23. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnett], chairman of 
the House Committee on Immigration, has just asked that 
this particular bill be passed over, unconsidered, without preju- 
dice, and assures us that it will yet be considered. Before con- 
sidering this assurance I want first to point out that this par- 
ticular bill and each and every one of these immigration bills 
reported by the gentleman’s committee are parts, practically 
word for word, of the 58-page bill, S. 3175, which passed the 
Senate April 19, after being carefully considered and amended 
by that Republican body during a period of three months that 
the bill was before that body and debated and perfected by that 


body. 
Senate bill 3175 is identical with a bill which I introduced 
and had referred to the gentleman’s committee January 19. 


An act (S. 3175) to regulate the immigration of aliens to and the resi- 
dence of aliens in the United States. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the word “alien” wherever used in this act 
shall include any person not a native-born or naturalized citizen of the 
United States. at the term United States“ as used in the title as 
well as in the various sections of this act shall be construed to mean 
the United States and any waters, territory, or other place subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, except the Isthmian Canal Zone; but if any 
alien shall leave the Canal Zone and attempt to enter any other place 
under the jurisdiction of the United States, nothing contained in this 
act shall be construed as permitting him to enter under any other con- 
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ditions than those applicable to all aliens. That the term “ seaman ” 
as used in this act shall include every rson signed on the ship's 
articles and employed in aay capacity on rd 8 arriving in 
the United States from any foreign port or place. That nothing in this 
act shall be construed to apply to accredited officials of foreign govern- 
ments nor to their suites, families, or guests. 

That this act shall be enforced in the Philippine Islands by officers 
of the General Government thereof designated by appropriate legislation 
of said Government. 

Sec. 2. That there shall be levied, collected, erie a tax of $5 for 
every alien, including alien seamen regularly a tted as provided in 
this act, entering the United States. he d tax shall be paid to the 
collector of customs of the port or customs district to which said alien 

ll come, or, if there be no collector at such port or district, then to 
the collector nearest thereto, by the master, agent, owner, or consignee 
of the vessel, transportation line, or other conveyance or vehicle bring- 
ing such alien to the United States, or by the alien himself if he does 
not come by a vessel, transportation line, or other conveyance or 
vehicle. The tax im by this section shall be a lien upon the 
vessel or other vehicle of carriage or transportation binene such 
aliens to the United States, and shall be a debt in favor of the United 
States against the owner or owners of such vessel or other vehicle, and 
the payment of such tax may be enforced by any legal or equitable 
remedy. That the said tax shall not be levied on account of aliens who 
shall enter the United States after an uninterrupted residence of at 
least one year, immediately preceding such entrance, in the Dominion 
ot Canada, Newfoundland. the co Sere le of Cuba, the Bahamas, or the 
Republic of Mexico, nor on account of otherwise admissible residents of 
any ssion of the United States, nor on account of aliens in transit 
throu; the United States, nor upon aliens who haye been lawfully 
admitted to the United States, and who later shall go in transit from 
one part of the United States to another 1 oreign 
territory, nor on account of aliens visiting the United 
or tempo y for business or pleasure, but, to insure against evasion 
of said tax under these exceptions, the Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration may require the deposit of such tax to be refunded only upon 
proof of departure of the aliens affected: Provided, That the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration, under the direction or with the approval 
of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, by agreement with transporta- 
tion lines, as provided in section 24 of this act, may arrange in some 
other manner for the payment of the tax imposed by this section upon 
any or all aliens, — 5 admission from foreign contiguous territory : 
Provided further, That said tax. 
Philippine Islands, shall be paid 
be expended for the benefit of such islands: Prov 
the cases of aliens applying for admission from foreign contiguous terri- 
tory and rejected, e head tax collected shall upon application be 
refunded to the alien: Provided further, That the provisions of this 
section shall not apply to aliens arriving in Guam or Hawaii; but if 
any such alien, not ving become a citizen of the United States, shall 
later arrive at any port or place of the United States on the North 
American Continent the provisions of this section shal! apply. ; 

Sec. 3. That the following classes of aliens shall be excluded from 
admission into the United States: All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded 
persons, epileptics, insane persons, and persons who have been insane 
within five years previous; persons who have had one or more attacks 
of insanity at any time previously; paupers; persons likely to become 
a public e ; professional beggars; vagrants; persons afflicted with 
tu ulosis in any form or with a loathsome or dangerous 55 
disease ; penas not comprehended within any of the foregoing excluded 
classes who are found to be and are certified by the examining surgeon 
as — — mentally or physically defective, such mental or perman defect 
being of a nature which is likely to impair the ability of such alien to 
earn a living; persons who have committed a felony or other crime or 
misdemeanor involving moral turpitude; polygamists, or persons who 
admit their belief in the practice of polygamy; anarchists, or persons 
who believe in or advocate the overthrow by force or violence of the 
Government of the United States, or who disbelieve in or are opposed to 
organized pronnag or all forms of law, or who advocate the assas- 
sination of public officials; persons who are members of or affiliated 
with any o tion entertaining and teaching disbelief in or opposi- 
tion to organized vernment, or who advocate or teach the duty, 
necessity, or propriety of the unlawful assaulting or killing of any 
officer or cfficers, either of ific individuals or of officers generally, 
of the Government of the United States or of any other organized gov- 
ernment, because of his or their official character; prostitutes, «r women 
or giris coming into the United States for the purpose of prostitution 
or for any other immoral purpose; persons who procure or attempt to 
bring in prostitutes or women or girls for the pur of prostitution 
or for any other immoral purpose; persons hereinafter called contract 
laborers, who have been induced or solicited to te to this country 
by offers or promises of employment, whether such offers or promises 
are true or false, or in consequence of agreements, oral, written or 
printed, express or implied, to perform manual labor in this country of 
any kind, skilled or unskilled; persons who have come in consequence 
of advertisements for manual laborers, printed, published, or distributed 
in a foreign country; persons who have been a utp under any of the 
provisions of this act, and who may again seek admission within one 
year from the date of such deportation, unless prior to their reembarka- 

port, the Secretary of Commerce and Labor shall have 
eir reapplying for admission; persons whose ticket or 

the money. of another, or who is assisted by 
others to come, unless it is affirmatively and satisfactorily show that 
such person does not belong to one of the foregoing excluded classes ; 
persons whose ticket or passage is paid for by any corporation, associa- 
tion, society, municipality, or foreign Government, either directly or 
indirectly ; stowaways, except that any such stowaway may be admitted 
in the discretion of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor: all children 
under 16 years of age, unaccompanied by one or both of their parents, 
at the discretion of the Secretary of mmerce and Labor or under 
such regulations as he may from time to time prescribe. 

That after four months from the approval of this act, in addition to 
the aliens who are by law now excluded from admission into the United 
States, the following persons shall also be excluded from admission 
therto, to wit: 

All aliens over 16 years of age and n capable of reading and 
WESE who can not read and write the English language or- some 
other la age: Provided, That any admissible alien or any alien here- 
tofore or hereafter legally admitted to this country may bring in or send 
for his wife, his children under 18 years of age, and his parents or 
grandparents over 50 years of age, if they are otherwise admissible, 
whether they are so able to read and write or not. 

That for the purpose of testing the ability of the alien to read and 
write or not, the inspection officer shall be furnished with copies of the 
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Constitution of the United States, printed on uniform pasteboard slips, 
each containing nò less than 20 nor more than 25 words of said Con- 
stitution printed in the various languages or dialects of ts in 
double small pica type. Each alien may designate the language or 
dialect in which he prefers the test shall be made, and shall be required 
to read and write the words printed on a slip in such language or 
dialect. No two aliens coming in the same vessel or other vehicle of 
carriage or transportation shall be tested with the same slip. 

That the following classes of persons shall be exempt from the - 
tion of this act, to wit: 2 All aliens who shall prove to the sa c 
tion of the proper imm on officer or to the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor that they are seeking admission to the United States solely 
for the purpose of escaping from religious persecution; (b) all aliens 
in transit through the United States; (c) all aliens who have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States and who later shall go in transit 
from one part of the United States to another through foreign con- 


tiguous territory. 

Chinese persons or of Chinese descent, whether subjects of 
China or subjects or ci s of any other country foreign to the United 
States; persons who are not eligible to become citizens of the United 
States by naturalization, unless otherwise provided for by existing agree- 
ments as to passports, or by treaties, conventions, or ments that 
may hereafter be entered into. The two provisions next foregoing, how- 
ever, shall not apply to persons of the follo status or occupations: 
Government officers, ministers or religious teachers, missionar law- 

rs, physicians, chemists, engineers, teachers, students, authors, editors, 

rnalists, merchants, bankers, and travelers for curiosity or pleasure, 
nor to their legal wives or their children under 16 years of age who 
shall rR nR them or who subsequentiy may apply for ađmission to 
the United es, but such persons or their legal wives or foreign-born 
children who fail to maintain in the United States a status or occupa- 
tion an them within the excepted classes, shall be deemed to be in 
tates contrary to law, and shall be subject to deportation as 

this act: Provided, That nothing in this act 


no 
of inability to speak or write the language: Provided further, 
That the provisions of this section ting to the payments for tickets 
or by any corporation, association, society, 8 or 
verument s not apply to the tickets or passage of aliens in 
immediate and continuous t thro the United States to fore 
contiguous territory: Provided further, t skilled labor, if otherw 
admissible, may be imported if labor of like kind unemployed can not 
be found in t country, and the question of the necessity of import- 
ing such skilled labor in any particular instance may be determined by 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor upon the application of any per- 
son interested, such application to be made before such importation and 
such determination by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor to be 
reached after a full hearing and an investigation into the facts of the 
case: Provided further, That the provisions of this law applicable to 
contract labor shall not be held to exclude persons emplo strictly as 
rsonal or domestic servants: Provided further, That whenever the 
resident shall be satisfied that rts issued by any fore Gov- 
ernment to its citizens or sub; to go to any country other than the 
United States or to any i ar possession of the United States or to 
the Canal Zone are bei used for the purpose of enabling the holders 
to come to the continen territory of wi toa States to the detri- 


any fair or ex tion authorized by act of Congress, from bringin 
the United States, under contract, such en mechanics, artisans, 
agents, or other employees, natives of his country, as may be necessary 
for installing or conducting his exhibit or for omni, Sigg installing 
or conducting any business authorized or permitted under any conces- 
sion or privilege which may have been or may be granted by any such 
fair or exposition in connection therewith, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Commissioner General of Immigration, with the approval of 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, may prescribe both as to the 
admission and return of such persons: ed further, That nothing 
in this act shall exclude the e or minor children of a citizen of the 
United States. 

© Sec. 4. That the importation into the United States of any alien for 
the purpose of prostitution, or for any other immoral purpose, is hereby 
forbidden ; and whoever shall, directly or indirectly, import, or attempt 
to import, into the United States, any alien for the pe of prostitu- 
tion or for any other immoral purpose, or shall hold or attempt to 
hold any alien for any such purpose in pursuance of such illegal impor- 
tation, or shall keep, maintain, control, support, employ, or harbor in 
any house or other place, for the purpose of prostitution or for any 
other immoral purpose any alien, in pursuance of such illegal importa- 
tion, shall in every such case be deemed guilty of a felony, and on 
conviction thereof be imprisoned not more than 10 IB sn and pay a fine 
of not more than $5,000. Jurisdiction for the trial and punishment of 
the felonies hereinbefore set forth shall be in any d ct to or into 
which said alien is brought in pursuance of said importation by the 
person or persons accused, or in any district in which a violation of any 
of the foregoing provisions of this section occur. That any alien who 
shall, after he has been excluded and deported or arrested and deported 
in pursuance of the provisions of this act which relate to prostitutes, 
procurers, or other like immoral persons, attempt thereafter to return to 
or to enter the United States shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and shall be imprisoned for not more than two years. In all prosecu- 
tions under this section the testimony of a husband or wife shall be 
admissible and competent evidence a wife or husband. 

. Sec. 5. That it sball be unlawful for any person, company, partner- 
ship, or corporation, in any manner whatsoever, to prepay the transpor- 
tation or in any way to induce, assist, encourage, or solicit the impor- 
tation or migration of any contract laborer or contract laborers Into 
the United States, unless such contract laborer or contract laborers are 
exempted under the provisions of section 3 of this act, and for every 
violation of any of the provisions of this section the person, partner- 
ship, company. or corporation violating the same shall forfeit and pa 
for every such offense the sum of $1,000, which may be sued for an 
recovered by the United States, or by any person who shall first bring 
his action therefor in his own name and for his own benefit, including 
any such aliens thus offered or promised employment as aforesaid, as 
debts of like amount are now recovered in the courts of the United 
States; or for every viclation of the provisions hereof the rson or 
persons or officers of an offending company or corporation violating the 


same may be prosecuted in a criminal action for a misdemeanor, and on 
conviction shall be punished by a fine of $1,000, or by imprisonment for 
an six months nor more tw H 


Sec. 6. That it shall be unlawful and be deemed a violation of section 
5 of this act to induce, assist, encourage, or solicit any alien to come 
into the United States by promise of employment through advertise- 
ments printed, published, or distributed in any foreign country, whether 
such promise is true or false, and either the civil or the criminal 
imposed by said section shall be applicable to such a case: Prov 
That States or Territo the District of Columbia, or places subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States may advertise, and by written 
or oral communication with prospective alien settlers make known the 
inducements they offer for immigration thereto, r ively, and they 
may pay out of the ordinary State or Territorial funds, regularly ap- 
propriated for that purpose, the transportation of such allen settle: 
provided al such authority not as a means o 
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civil or the crimin: 
or if it shall ap 
an owner, master, 


officer, or agent of a vessel, such owner, master, officer, or agent shali 
pay to the collector of customs of the customs district in which the 
port of arrival is located or in which any vessel of the line may be found 
the sum of $400 for each and avez such violation; and no vessel 
shall be ted clearance pending the determination of the question 
of the liability to the pa t of such fine, or while the fine imposed 
remains un nor such fine be remitted or refunded: 5 
That clearance may be granted prior to the determination of such ques- 
tions upon the deposit with the collector of customs of a sum sufficient 
to cover such fine: Provided further, That whenever it shall be shown 
to the satisfaction of the Secre of Commerce and Labor that the 
provisions of this section are pers tly violated by or on behalf of 
any transportation company, it shall be the duty of said Secretary to 
deny to such 558 e privilege of landing 9 of any or all 
classes at United States ports for such a period as in his judgment may 
be necessary to insure an observance of such provisions: Provided fur- 
ther, That section shall not be held to prevent transportation com- 
pans from issuing letters, or advertisements, confined strictly 
o stating the sailings of their vessels and terms and facilities of trans- 
portation therein. 

Sec. S. That any person, including the master, agent, owner, or con- 
signee of any vessel, who shall bring into or Iand in the United States, 
by vessel or otherwise, or shall attempt, by himself or through another, 
to bring into or land in the United States, by vessel or otherwise, or 
shall conceal or harbor, or attempt to conceal or harbor, or assist or 
abet another to conceal or harbor in any place, nanding any building, 
vessel, railway car, conveyance, or vehicle, any alien not duly admitted 
by an 9 tor or not lawfully entitled to enter or to reside 
within the United States under the terms of this act shall be deemed 

of a misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction, be punished a fine 
not exceeding 81.000, or by imprisonment for a term not exceed! two 
years, or by both such fine imprisonment for each and every alien 
so landed or brought in or attempted to be landed or brought In. 


vessel, to to the United States any alien subject to 
‘ollowing disabilities: Idiots, insane persons, imbeciles, epi- 


of such disease or disability might have been detected by means of a 
competent medical examination at such time, such person or transporta- 
tion company, or the master, agent, owner, or consignee of any such 
vessel, shall pay to the collector of customs of the customs district in 
which the port of arrival is located the sum of $200 for each and eve 
violation of the provisions of this section. It shall also be unlawfu 
for any such person to bring to any port of the United States any alien 
afflicted with any mental or physi defect of a nature which is likely 
to impair his ability to earn a living, as contemplated in section 3 of 
this act, and if it shall appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor that any alien so brought to the United States was 
so. afflicted at the time of foreign embarkation and that the existence of 
such mental or physical defi ht have been detected by means of 
a competent medical examination at such time, such person shall pay to 
the collector of customs of the customs district in which the port of 
arrival is located the sum of $100 for each and every violation of this 
provision. It shall also be unlawful for any such person to bring to 
any port of the United States any Chinese person or person of Chinese 
descent, or any alien who is unable to read and write, or who is not 
eligible to become a citizen of the United States by naturalization, as 

rovided in section 3 of this act, and if it shall appear to the satisfac- 
Bon of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor that these disabilities 
might have been detected by the exercise of reasonable precaution prior 
to the re of such aliens from a foreign port such person shall 
pay to the collector of customs of the customs district in which the port 
of arrival is located the sum of $100 for cach and every violation of 
this provision. And no vessel shall be granted clearance papers pend- 
ing the determination of the question of the liability to the payment of 
such fine, or while the fine remains unpaid, nor shall such fine be re- 
mitted or refunded: Provided, That clearance may be ae prior to 
the determination of such questions upon the deposit of a sum sufficient 
to cover such fine and costs, such sum to be named by the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor. 

Src. 10. That it shall be the duty of every person. inelnding owners, 
officers, and agents of vessels or transpertation lines. other than. those 
railway lines which may enter into a contract as provided In section 24 
of this act, bringing an alien to any seaport or land border port of 
the United States to prevent the landing of such allen in the United 
States at any time or place other than as designated by the immigration 
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officers, and the failure of any such owner, officer, or agent to comply 
with the foregoing requirements shall be deemed a misdemeanor and be 

unished by a fine in each case of not less than $100 nor more than 
1,000, or by imprisonment for a term not exceeding one year, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment; or, if in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor it is impracticable or inconvenient to 
prosecute the owner, master, officer, or agent of any such vessel, a pe- 
cuniary penalty of $1,000 shall be a lien upon the vessel whose owner, 
master, officer, or agent violates the provisions of this section, an 
such vessel shall be libeled therefor in the appropriate United States 


court. 

Src. 11. That whenever he may deem such action necessary the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor may, at the expense of the appropria- 
tion for the enforcement of this act, detail immigrant inspectors and 
matrons of the United States Immigration Service for duty on vessels 
carrying immigrant or emigrant passengers, or passengers other than 
first and second cabin passengers, between ports of the United States 
and foreign ports. On voyages to United States ports such inspectors 
and matrons shall remain in that part of the vessel where immigrant 
passengers are carried. It shall.be the duty of such inspectors and 
matrons to observe such passengers guner the voyage; anà report to 
the immigration authorities in charge at the rt of landing any in- 
formation of value in determining the admissib pits of such passengers 
under the laws regulating immigration of aliens into the United States. 
It shall further be the duty of such inspectors and matrons to observe 
violations of the provisions of such laws and the violation of such 
provisions of the passenger act of August 2, 1882, as amended, as 
relate to the care and treatment of immigrant passengers at sea, and 
report the same to the proper United States officials at ports of land- 
ing. Whenever the Secretary of Commerce and Labor so directs, a 
surgeon of the United States Public Health and Marine-Hospital Sery- 
ice, detailed to the Immigration Service, not lower in rank than a 

assistant surgeon, shall be received and carried on any vessel 
ransporting immigrant or emigrant passengers, or pense ers other 
than first and second cabin_ passengers, between ports of the United 
States and foreign ports. Such surgeon shall be permitted to make 
all e orders and directions, which orders shall be enforced and 
carried out by the master or commanding officer of any vessel to whom 
they are given, in relation to an rovisions of the laws regulating the 
immigration of aliens into the United States and the violation of such 
provisions of the passenger act of August 2, 1882, as relate to the 
care and treatment of immigrant passengers at sea. Such surgeon shall 
accompany the master or captain of the vessel in his visits to the 
sanitary officers of the rts of call during the voyage, and should 
contagious or infectious diseases prevail at any port where passengers 
are received he shall take all reasonable precautionary measures for the 
health of persons on board. Such surgeon on arrival at ports of the 
United States shall also, if requested by the examining board, furnish 
any information he may possess in regard to immigrants arrlvin 
on the vessel to which he has been detailed. While on duty suc 
surgeons shall wear the prescribed uniform of their service, and shall 
be provided with first-class accommodations on such vessel at the ex- 
pense of the rds pe erp for the enforcement of this act. For every 
violation of this section any person, 5 any transportation com- 
pany, owning or operating the vessel in which such violation occurs, 
shall pay to the collector of customs of the customs district in which 
the next United States port of arrival is located the sum of $1,000 for 
each and every day during which such violation continues, the term 
violation“ to include the neglect or refusal of any person having 
authority so to do to permit any such immigrant screed matron, or 
surgeon to be received on board such vessel as provided in this section. 
and also the neglect or refusal of the master or commanding officer of 
any such yessel to obey any lawful directions of any such surgeon, and 
no vessels shall be granted clearance papers pending the determination 
of the question of the liability of such fine, or while it remains unpaid, 
nor shall such fine be remitted or refunded: Provided, That clearance 
may be granted prior to the determination of all such questions upon 
the deposit of a sum sufficient to cover such fine and costs, such sum 
to be named by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 

Sec. 12. That upon the arrival of any alien by water at any point 
within the United States, on the North American Continent from a 
foreign port or a port of the Philippine Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, or 
Hawaii, or at any port of the said insular possessions from any foreign 
port, from a port in the United States on the North American Continent, 
or from a port of another insular possession of the United States, it 
shall be the duty of the master or commanding officer of the steamer, 
sailing or other vessel having said allen on board to deliver to the im- 
migration officers at the port of arrival lists or manifests made at the 
time and place of embarkation of such alien on board such steamer or 
vessel, which shall, in answer to questions at the top of said list, 
contain full and accurate information as to each alien as follows: Full 
name, age, and sex; whether married or single; calling or occupation 
personal description (including height, complexion, color of hair and 
eyes, and marks of identification); whether able to read or write; 
nationality; country of birth; race; country of last permanent resi- 
dence; name and address of the nearest relative in the country from 
which the alien came; seaport for aana in the United States; final 
‘destination, if any; beyond the port of landing; whether having a ticket 
through to such final destination; by whom passage was paid; amount 
of money possessed by alien; whether going to join a relative or friend, 
and if so, what relative or friend, and his or her name and complete 
address; whether ever before in the United States, and if so, when and 
where; whether ever in prison or almshouse or an institution or 
hospital for the care and treatment of the insane or supported by 
charity ; whether a polygamist; whether an anarchist; whether coming 
by reason of any offer, solicitation, promise, or agreement, express or 
implied, to perform labor in the United States; the alien's condition of 
health, mental and physical; whether deformed er crippled. and if so, 
for how long and from what cause. That it shall further be the duty 
of the master or commanding officer of every vessel taking passengers 
from any port of the United States on the North American Continent to 
a foreign port or a port of the rent Sue Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, 
or Hawaii, or from any port of the s#d insular possession to any for- 
eign port, to a port of the United States on the North American Con- 
tinent, or to a port of another insular possession of the United States 
to file with the immigration officials before departure a list which shall 
contain full and accurate information in relation to the followin; 
matters regarding all alien passengers, and all citizens of the United 
States or insular possessions of the United States departing with the 
stated intent to reside permanently in a foreign country, taken on 
board: Name, age, and sex; whether married or single; calling or 
occupation; whether able to read or write; nationality; country of 

h; country of which citizen or subject; race; last permanent 
residence in the United States or insular possessions thereof; intended 


future permanent residence; amount of money po and time and 
port of last arrival in the United States, or insular powensions thereof, 
and no master of any such vessel shall be granted clearance papers for 
his vessel until he has deposited such list or lists with the immigration 
officials at the port of departure and made oath that they are full and 
complete as to the name and other information herein required 
cerning each person of the classes specified taken on board his vessel; 
and any neglect or omission to seers f with the requirements of this 
section shall be punishable as provided in section 15 of this act: Pro- 
vided, That in the case of vessels making re; 
United States the Commissioner General of 
proval of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, may, when expedient, 
arrange for the delivery of such lists of outgoing aliens at a later date: 
Provided further, That it shall be the duty of immigration officials to 
record the following information regarding every resident allen and 
citizen leaving the United States by way of the Canadian or Mexican 
borders for permanent residence in a foreign country: Name, age, and 
sex; whether married or single; calling or occupation; whether able to 
read or write; nationality; country of birth; ig ete of which citizen 
or subject; race; last permanent residence in the United States; in- 
tended future permanent residence; amount of money possessed; and 
time-and port of last arrival in the United States. 

Sec. 13. That all aliens arriving by water at the ports of the United 
States shall be listed in conyenient groups, the names of those coming 
from the same locality to be assembled so fas as practicable, and no one 
list or manifest shall contain more than 30 names. To each alien or 
head of a family shall be given a ticket on which shall be written his 
name, a number or letter . the list in which his name, etc., is 
contained, and his number on said list, for convenience of identification 
on arrival, Each list or manifest shall be verified by the signature and 
the oath or affirmation of the master or commanding officer, or the first 
or second below him in command, taken before an immigration officer 
at the port of arrival, to the effect that he has caused the surgeon of 
said vessel sailing therewith to make a physical and oral examination 
of each of said aliens, and that from the report of said surgeon and 
from his own investigation he believes that no one of said aliens is of 
any of the classes excluded from admission into the United States b 
section 3 of this act, aud that also according to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief the information in said lists or manifests concernin, 
each of said aliens named therein is correct and true in every res y 
That the surgeon of said vessel sailing therewith shall also sign each 
of said lists or manifests and make oath or affirmation in like manner 
before an immigration officer at the port of arrival, stating his profes- 
sional experience and qualifications as a physician and surgeon, and 
that he has made a personal examination of each of the said aliens 
named therein, and that the said list or manifest, according to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, is full, correct, and true in all particulars 
relative to the mental and os Feat ap condition of said aliens. If no sur- 
geon sails with any vessel nging aliens the mental and physical ex- 
aminations and the verifications of the lists or manifests shall be made 
n employed by the owners of the said vessels, 
ed by such surgeon before a United 


lar trips to ports of the 
mmigration, with the ap- 


by some competent sur; 
and the manifests shall be ver 
States consular officer. 

Sec. 14. That it shall be unlawful for the master or commanding 
officer of any vessel bringing aliens into or carrying aliens out of the 
United States to refuse or fail to deliver to the immigration officials 
the accurate and full manifests or statements or information SS “pane 
all aliens on board or taken on board such vessel required by this act, 
and if it shall spenr to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor that there has been such a refusal or failure, or that the lists 
delivered are not accurate and full, such master or commanding officer 
shall pay to the collector of customs at the pory of arrival or departure 
the sum of $10 for each alien concerning whom such accurate and full 
manifest or statement or information is not furnished, or 5 
whom the manifest or statement or information is not prepared an 
sworn to as N ee this act. No vessel shall be granted clear- 
ance pending the determination of the question of the liability to the 

ayment of such fine, or while it remains unpaid, nor shall such fine 
be remitted or refunded: Provided, That clearance may be granted prior 
to the determination of such question upon the deposit with the col- 
lector of customs of a sum sufficient to cover such fine. > 

Sec. 15. That npon the arrival at a port of the United States of any 
vessel. bringing aliens it shall be the duty of the proper immigration 
officials to go or to send competent assistants to the vessel and there in- 
spect all such aliens, or said immigration officials may order a tem- 
porary removal of such aliens for examination at a designated time and 
place, but such temporary remoyal shall not be considered a landing, 
nor shall it relieve the transportation lines, masters, agents, owners, or 
consignees of the vessel upon which said aliens are brought to any port 
of the United States from any of the obligations which, in case such 
aliens remain on board, would under the provisions of this act, bind 
the said transportation lines, masters, agents, owners, or consignees: 
Provided, That where removal is made to premises owned or controlled 
by the United States, said transportation lines, masters, agents, owners, 
or consignees, and each of them shall, so long as detention there lasts, 
be relieved of responsibility for the 5 of such alms. When- 
ever a temporary removal of aliens is made’ the transportation lines 
which brought them and the masters, owners, agents, and consignees 
of the v upon which they arrive shall pay all expenses of such re- 
moval and all expenses arising during subsequent detention, pendin 
decision on the aliens’ eligibility to enter the United States and unt 
they are either allowed to land or returned to the care of the line or 
to the vessel which brought them, such expenses to include those of 
maintenance, medical treatment in hospital or elsewhere, burial in the 
event of death, and transfer to the vessel in the event of deportation, 
excepting only where they arise under the terme of any of the provisos 
of section 19 hereof. 

Sec. 16. That the physical and mental examination of all arriving 
aliens shall be made by medical officers of the United States Public 
Health and Marine-Hospital Service who shall have had at least two 
years’ experience in the practice of their profession since receiving the 
degree of doctor of medicine, and who shall Seru, for the Information 
of the immigration officers and the boards of special inquiry hereinafter 
provided for, any and all physical and mental defects or diseases ob- 
served by said medical officers in any such alien; or, should medical 
officers of the United States Public Health nnd Marine-Hospital Service 
be not available, civil surgeons of not less than four years’ professional 

rience may be employed in such emergency for such service, pas 
such terms as may be prescribed by the Commissioner General of Im- 
migration, under the direction or with the approval of the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor. Medical officers of the United States Public 
Health and Marine Hospital-Service, who have had especial emi | in 
the diagnosis of insanity and mental defect, shall be detailed for dut 
or employed at all large ports of entry, and such medical officers shal 
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be provided with suitable facilities for the detention and examination 
of all arriving aliens in whom insanity or mental — A suspected, 
and the exclusive services of interpreters shall be provi for such ex. 
That the inspection, other than the fot bon and mental 
8 of aliens, including those seeking admission or readmis- 
sion to or the privilege of passing through or residing in the United 
States, and the examination of aliens arrested within the United States 
under this act, shall be conducted by immigrant inspectors. Immi t 
inspectors are hereby authorized and empowered to board and sea for 
aliens any vessel,.railway car, conveyance, or vehicle in which they be- 
lieve aliens are being brought into the United States. Said inspectors 
shall have power to administer oaths and to take and consider evidence 
touching the right of any allen to enter, reenter, pass through, or re- 
side in the United States, and, where such action may be necessary, to 
make a written record of such evidence; and any person to whom such 
an oath has been administered, under the oe ions of this act, who 
shall knowingly or willfully give false evidence or swear to any false 
statement in any way affecting or in relation to the right of any allen 
to admission, or readmission to, or to 8 through, or to reside in the 
United States shall be deemed guilty o penury and ee as pro- 
vided by section 125 of the act approved March 4, 1 entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United States.“ 
Said Inspectors shall also have power uire the attendance and tes- 
timony of witnesses and the production of books, papers, and documents 
touching the right of any alien to enter, reenter, reside in, or pass 
through the United States, and to that end may invoke the ald of any 
court of the United States; and any district court within the jurisdic- 
tion of which investigations are belng conducted by an immigrant in- 
spector may, in the event of neglect or refusal to respond to a subpena 
issned by such inspector, or refusal to testify before such inspector, is- 
sue an order requiring such person to . ap before said inspector, pro- 
duce books, papers, and documents if demanded, and testify, and any 
failure to obey such order of the court shall be punished by the court 
as a contempt thereof. That any person, including employees, officials, 
or agents of transportation companies, who shall assault, resist, prevent, 
impede, or interfere with any immigration official or pa hd in the 
formance of his duty under this act shall be deemed lty of a mis- 
emeanor, and on conviction thereof be imprisoned not less than six 
months nor more than two years, or fined not less than two hundred 
nor more than two thousand dollars; and any person who shall use 
any deadly or dangerous weapon in resistin. 1 official 
or employee in the performance of his duty shall deemed guilty of a 
felony and shall be punished by imprisonment for not less than 1 nor 
more than 10 years. Every alien who may not appear to the examin- 
ing immigrant inspector at the port of arrival to be clearly and beyond 
a doubt entitled to land shall detained for examination in relation 
thereto by a board of touni: On such examination by the 
e alien shall have the right to be represented 


1 inquiry shall be appointed by 
the Secretary of Commerce and econ Hach board shall. consist of 


three persons, whose ability 


special inquiry b 
and shall deter 

be eligible for service on such boards. Such b 
ity to determine whether an alien who has been duly held shall be 
alowed to land or shall be deported. Such boards shall keep a com- 
plete permanent record of their p and of all such testimony 
as may be produced before them; and the decision of any two members 
of a board shall eevee? but either the alien or any dissenting member 
of the said board may appeal Flag the commissioner of immigra- 
tion at the port of arrival and the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion to the retary of Commerce and Labor, and the pemg of such 
appeal shall operate to stay any action in regard to the final disposal 
of any alien whose case is so appealed until the receipt by the com- 
missioner of immigration at the port of arrival of such decision, which 
shall be rendered solely upon the evidence adduced before the board of 
special inquiry. In every case where an allen is excluded from admis- 
— into the United States, under any law or treaty now existing or 
hereafter made, the decision of a board of special inquiry if adverse 
to the admission of such alien shall be final, unless reversed on 
of Commerce and Labor: Provided, That the 
special aig Oe based upon the certificate of 
the examining medical officer, shall final as to the rejection of 
aliens affect 


3 contagious 
pose which would bring such aliens wi 

u 

Sec. 18. That all aliens admitted to the United States shall, on 
entry, be provided with a certificate of admission and identity contain- 
ing so much of the following information as the Secretary of Com- 
merce and r may deem necessary in each case: Port of arrival, 
date of arrival, steamship, manifest number, name, sex, age, whether 
married or single, calling or occupation, nationality, PRENS: of birth, 
last 1 residence, country of which a citizen or subject, race, 
complete personal description (including height, complexion, color of 
hair and eyes): Prorided, That in case of families there may be 
issued to the head one such certificate which shall contain the name, 
age, nationality, country of birth, and race of the wife, and the sex, 

e, nationality, and 82 of birth of each child under 16 years 

age. Such certificate shall be in duplicate, one copy to be retained 
by the Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization. Such certificate 
when held by the person to whom it was issued shall be evidence that 
such person was regularly admitted to the United States by the immi- 
gration authorities, but the on of such certificate shall not 
exempt such alien from the deportation provisions of this act, nor from 
the provisions of this act should the alien n seek admission to the 
United States; but any alien leaving the United States with the inten- 
tion of returning at the time of departure deposit with the 
immigration official in charge of the port through which he departs his 
certificate of admission and identity, obtaining in lieu thereof a re- 
turn certficate of a character and form to be prescribed by the Com- 
missioner General. 
at the same port and satisfacto: 


Upon ventas readmission to the United States 
ly identifying himself as the person 


at any time within one year’ from the 


to whom the certificate so deposits relates, said alien, if admissible 
under the provisions of this a shall be admitted. Upon the admis- 
sion of such alien the deposited certificate shall be returned to him 
and the return certificate issued in lieu thereof shall be returned to 
the ation official in charge at the port: Provided further, That 
any person who shall substitute any name for the name written in 
any certificate herein required, or shall in any ner alter any such 
certificate, or forge any such certificate, or falsely personate any r- 
son in any such certificate, or issue or utter any fo or 
fraudulent certificate, or present to an immigrant 9 or other 
Government official any forged or fraudulent certificate, and any 
person other than the one to whom there has been duly issued an 
certificate prescribed by this act who shal! present to an 7 
inspector or other Government official any such certificate shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conyiction thereof shall be 
fined in a sum not 5 or be imprisoned for a term of 
not less than one nor more n five years. 

Sec. 19. That all aliens brought to this country in violation of 
law shall, if practicable, be immediately sent back to the country 
whence they respectively came on the vessels bringing them. The cost 
of their maintenance while on land, as well as the expense of the 
return of such aliens, shall be borne by the owner or owners of the 
vessels on which they respectively came. That it shall be unlawful 
for any master, purser, person in charge, agent, owner, or consigneee of 
any such vessel to refuse to receive back on board thereof, or on board 
of any other vessel owned or operated by the same interests, such 
aliens; or to fail to detain them thereon; or to refuse or fail to return 
them to the foreign port from which they come; or to pay the cost 
of thelr maintenance while on land; or to make any charge for the 
return of any such alien; or to take any security from him for the — 
ment of such charge; or to take any consideration to be return 
case the alien is landed ; or to 8 bring to the United States 

ate of deportation any alien 

rejected or arrested and deported under any provision of this act, 
unless prior to reembarkation the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
has consented that such alien shall reapply for admission, as re- 
quired section 3 hereof; and if it shall appear to the satisfaction 
of the retary of Commerce and Labor that such master, purser, 
rson in charge, agent, owner, or consignee has violated any of the 
oregoing provisions such master, purser, person charge, agent, 
owner, or consignee shall pay to the collector of customs of the 
customs district in which the port of arrival is located, or in which 
any vessel of the line may be found, the sum of $300 for each and 
every violation of any provision of this section; and no vessel shall 
have clearance from any port of the United States while any such 
fine is unpaid, nor shall such fine be remitted or refunded: Provided, 
That clearance may be granted prior to the determination of such 
question upon the de t with 
sufficient to cover such fine. 


se the Government and recovered 
89 of the vessel: Provided further, That the Commissioner General 
Immigration, with the approval of the Poar of Commerce and 

d, ae conditions to be prescribed by the Commissioner 

igration, allen found to have 


the sum of $1 A ig y pe 
be paid from appropriation for the enforcement of this 
such alien may be released under bond, 
than $500, with security approved by the Secretary of 
Labor, conditioned that such allen shall be produced when 
a witness and for deportation. No alien certified, as provid 
tion 16 of this act, to be suffering from tuberculosis any form, or 
from a loathsome or 9 contagious disease other than one of 
quarantinable nature, 1 be rmitted to land for medical treat- 
ment thereof in any hospital In the United Statese, unless it is 
shown that the disease did not develop until after embarkation on the 
ship or other conveyance from which the alien is seeking to land, and 
in the opinion of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor such treatment 
is imperatively required as a measure of humanity, in which event 
authority therefor may be ee the „ however, not to be 
borne by the Government: ided 1 That upon the certificate 
of a medical officer of the United States Public Health and Marine- 
Hospital Service to the effect that the health or safety of an insane 
alien would be unduly imperiled by immedate deportation, such alien 
may, at the expense of the approp tion. for the enforcement of this 
act, be held for treatment until such time as such alien nay, in thè 
opinion of such medica) cfficer, be safely deported: Provided further, 
t bay 5 the certificate of a medical officer of the United States 
Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service to the effect that a re- 
mega alien is helpless from sickn mental or physical disability, ov 
nfancy, if such alien is accompanied by another allen whose pro- 
tection or guardianship is required 7 such rejected alien, such ac- 
3 alien may also be exclud and the master, agent, owner, 
or consignee of the vessel in which such alien and accompanying alien 
are brought shall be required to return sald alien and accompanying 
alien in the same manner as vessels are required to return other re- 


jected aliens. 

Sec. 20. That any allen who shall enter the United States in viola- 
tion of law; any alien who within three years after entry becomes a 
3 charge from causes existing prior to the landing, except as 

ereinafter provided; any allen who is hereafter sentenced to imprison- 
ment for a term of one year or more because of conviction in this 
country of a crime involving moral turpitude, committed within five 
years after the entry of the allen to the United States; any alien who 
shall be found an inmate of ore connected with the management of a 
house of prostitution or practicing prostitution after such alien 
shall have entered the United States, or who shall receive, share in, 
or derive benefit from any part of the earnings of any prostitute; any 
alien who is employed by, in, or In connection with any house of prosti- 
tution or music or dance hall or other place of amusement or resort 


habitually frequented by prostitutes, or where prostitutes gather, or 


who in any way assists, protects, or promises to protect from arrest 
any prostitute; any alien who shall import or attempt to import any 
person for the purpose of prostitution or for any other immoral pur- 
pore: any alien who, after being excluded and deported or arrested and 
eported as a prostitute, or as a procurer, or as haying con- 
nected with the business of prostitution or importation for prostitution 


or other immoral purposes in any of the ways hereinbefore ed. 
shall return to Sh enter the United States; any alien convicted and 
imprisoned for a yiolation of any of the rovisions of section 4 hereof; 
any alien who shall take advantage of his residence in the United 
States to conspire with others for the violent overthrow of a foreign 
by the United States; any alien who shall 
ce other than as 
1 Fi ama snang place other than 

ed as a port of entry for aliens by the 
ignated 


0 
Labor. to custody and deported: Provided, That the 
. te peat s 0 eportation of aliens convict 
itude shall not apply to one who has 
or directed if the court 


Secre the 
country whence they came or to the toreu port at which such aliens 
8 tor the * embarkation 

ore 


sorena the country from which they entered the U 
effected a 


shall be at the expense 
portation line by which such aliens respecti 
not 


t lien, or, if the deportation is made b 
3 i 2 cost thereof shall be 


refusal on of t ers, nts, owners, or consignees o 
vessels to 3 the order of “ke Secretary of Commerce 

Labor to e on z ‘ely, and transport to the destination 
specified any alien ordered to be rted under the ons of this 
act shall be punished by the im tion of the 1 rescribed in 
section 19 of this act: Prorided, That when the A on of the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor the mental or physi condition of 


a bond in the penalty of not less than $500 wi 
the of Commerce and La 
be produced when required for a hearing. or hearings in regard to the 


ound to be unlawfully within the 
2 z alien liable to be excluded because likely to be- 
come a public or because of physical disability other than 
tuberculosis in any form or a loathsome or dangerous contagious dis- 
ease may, if otherwise admissible, nevertheless be admitted in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor — 2 — the fixing of a 
suitable and proper bond or undertaking, approved by said Secretary, 
in such amount and containing such conditions as he may prescribe, 
to the United States and to all States, Territories, counties, ren, 
municipalities, and districts thereof, holding the United States an 
all States, Territories, counties, towns, municipalities, and districts 
thereof harmless against such alien becoming a public charge. The 
admission of such alien shall be a consideration for the giving of such 
bond or undertaking. Suit may be bro t thereon in the name and 
by the proper law officers either of the United States Government or 
a any State, Territory, District, county, town, or municipality in 


| becomes a public c = 
which such alien p bare, S his pe E 


shali 
of in- 


residence in this country, and shall have filed his declaration 


of said children 
isorder, such 


and loss, have authority 8 to contract for the 
support and relief of such aliens as may fall into distress or need 
public aid, and to remove to their native country, at the expense of 


the appropriations for the enforcement of this act, such as fall into 
distress or need public aid from causes arising subsequent to their 
entry and are rous of being so remcved; he shall prescribe rules 
for the entry and inspection of aliens along the borders of Canada 
and Mexico, so as not to unnecessarily delay, pede, or annoy persons 
in ordinary travel between the United States and said countries, and 
shall have power to enter into contracts with tra rtation lines for 
the said purpose; it shall be the duty of the Co ssioner General of 
Immigratioy to detail officers of the immigration service from time to 
time as may be necessary. in bis judgment, to secure information ag 
to the number of aliens detained In the penal, reformatory, and char- 
itable institutions (public and private) of the several States and 
Territor! the District of Columbia, and other territory of the United 
8 he officers of such institutions o 
of law in relation to the deportation of aliens who 


and bor, wi in his ju ent such action may be necessary 
to a thi of this act, detail immigration officers, 
also blic H 


th and egy anton rom ey surgeons, employed under 


detail by regulat pI 
the approval of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor: Provided, That 
for purpose of making effective the provisions of this section re- 
la to the protection of allens from nd and loss, and also the 
provisions of section 31 of this act, relating to the distribution of 
aliens, the Secretary of Commerce and Labor shall establish and 
maintain immigrant stations at such interior places as may be neces- 
gary, and, in the discretion of the said Secretary, aliens in transit 
from ports of landing to such interior stations shall be accompanied 


by immigrant inspectors. 
Src. ors and other im 


igrant tion officers, 
2 shall hereafter be appointed and their pian! sap 
and raised or decreased from time to time by the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, upon the recommendation of the Commissioner 
General of Immigration and in accordance with the provisions of the 
civil-service act of January 16, 1883: Provided, That said Secretary, 
in the enforcement of that portion of this act which excludes contract 
laborers, may employ, without reference to the provisions of the said 
civil-service act, or to the various acts relative to the compilation or 
the official ter, such persons as he may deem advisable and from 
time to time raise, or decrease their compensation. He may draw 
annually from the appropriation for the enforcement of this act 
$50,000, or as much thereof as may be necessary, to be expended for 
the salaries and expenses of persons so employed and for pone 
incident to such employment; and the „ of the 
ury shall pass to the credit of the proper disburs ee expenditures 
from said sum without itemized account whenever the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor certifies that an itemized account would not be for 
the best interests of the Government: Provided further, That nothing 
ed shall be construed to alter the mode of appointing 
immigration at the several ports of the United States 
as provided by the sundry civil spproprie tion act approved August 18, 
1894, or the official status of such commissioners heretofore appointed. 
Sec. 26. That the district courts ot the United States are hereb 
invested with full and concurrent jurisdiction of all causes, civil an 
criminal, arising under any of the provisions of this act. That it shall 
be the duty of the United States ct attorney of the propa district 
to prosecute every such suit when brought by the United States under 
this act. Such prosecutions or suits may be instituted at any place 
in the United States at which the violation may occur or at which the 
person ed with such violation may be found. That no suit or 
proceeding for a violation of the provisions of this act shall be settled, 
compromised, or discontinued thout the consent of the court in 
which it is pending, entered of record, with the reasons therefor. 
Sec. 27. That all exclusive privileges of exchanging money, trans- 
rting pa rs 3 or kerning eating houses, and all other 
fike priv = conn m with any United States immigrant station, 
shall be of after lic competition, subject to such condi» 
Commissioner General of Immigration, 


merce and Labor, may prescribe, and all 
disposal of such exclusive privil shall 
—— Daton ptas No intoxtent 
such immigran: on. . 
Sec. 28. That for the preservation of the ce and in order that 
arrests may be made for crimes: under the laws of the States and 
Territories of the United States where the various immigrant stations 
are located, the officers in charge of such stations, as occasion 2 re- 
shall admit therein the proper State and municipal officers 
arged with the enforcement of such laws, and for the purpose of 
this section the jurisdiction of such officers and of the local courts 
shall extend over such stations. 


person or persons to allow, procure, 
or permit any such anarchist to enter therein shall be d 


tion. 
of Immigrati d N 3 8 PAES — 

in the Bureau ion an a on; an e e 
of Commerce and Labor shall panoe such clerical and other assistance 
as may be necessary. It shall be the duty of said division to promote 
a beneficial distribution of aliens admitted into the United 
among the seyeral States and Territories desi immigration. Cor- 
respondence shall be had with the proper offi of the States and 

and said division shall ga from all avaiable sources 


States 
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useful information regarding the resources, products, and physical char- 
acteristics of each State and Territory, and shall publish such informa- 
tion in different l a: and distribute the 1 among all 
admitted aliens at the migrant stations of the United States and 
to such other persons as may desire the same. When any State or 
Territory appoints and maintains an . * or agents to represent it 
at any of the immigrant stations of the United States, such agents 
shall, under eat ons prescribed by the Commissioner General of 
Immigration, subject to the approval of the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, have access to aliens who have been admitted to the Unitea 
States for the purpose of presenting, either orally or in writing, the 
special inducements offered by such State or Territory to aliens to 
settle therein. While on duty at any immigrant station such agents 
shall be subject to all the regulations prescribed by the Commissioner 
General of Immigration, who, with the N ee of the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, may, for violation of any such lations, deny 
to the agent guilty of such violation any of the privileges herein granted. 
Src. 32. That any person, including the owner, agent, consignee, or 
master of any vessel arriving in the United States from any foreig: 
rt or place, who shall knowingly sign on the ship's articles, or brin 
o the United States as one of the crew of such vessel, any alien, with 
intent to permit such alien to land in the United States in violation of 
the laws and treaties of the United States regulating the immigration 
of aliens, or who shall falsely and e OSS Agen to the immi- 
pone authorities at the port of arrival that any such alien is a 
na fide member of the crew, shall be liable to a penalty not 8 
$5,000, for which sum the said vessel shall be liable and may be seiz 
and proceeded against by way of libel in any district court of the 
United States having jurisdiction of the offense. 
Sec, 33. That no alien excluded from admission into the United 
States by any law or treaty of the United States regulating the immi- 
ration of aliens, and 9 on board any vessel arriving in the 
Dore or place, shall be permitted to 


eign 
8 for medical treatment, 
y the 


T, 
nalty not exceed- 
iable, and may be 
seized and proceeded against by way of libel in any district court of 
the United States having jurisdiction of the offense. 

Sec. 34. That it shall be unlaw and be deemed a violation of the 
preceding section to pay off or discharge any alien employed on board 
any vessel arriving in the United States from any foreign port or place, 
unless duly admitted pursuant to the laws and treaties of the United 
States regulating the immigration of aliens: Provided, That in case 
any such alien intends to reship on board any other vessel bound to 
any forei port or place he shall be allowed to land for the orpona 
of so reshipping, and may be paid off, discharged, and permftt to 
remove his effects, anything in such laws or treaties or in this act to 
the contrary notwithstanding, provided due notice of such proposed 
action first be given to the principal immigration officer in charge at 
the port of arrival, 

Sec. 35. That any alien seaman who shall desert his vessel in a port 
of the United States or who shall land therein contrary to the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed to be unlawfully in the United States 
and shall, at any time within three years thereafter, upon the warrant 
of the Secretary of Commerce and bor, be taken into custody and 
returned to such vessel or to a vessel belonging to the same owners, for 
removal from the United States, or, at the option of the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, such alien seaman may be delivered into the 
custody of a consular representative of the country to which such 
vessel 1 7 y upon assurances that such seaman will be removed from 
me gee That it shall be unlawful fi 1 

Sec. 36. a a aw or any vesse re passengers 
between a port of the United States and H port of a . country, 
upon arrival in the United States, to have on board employed thereon 
any alien afflicted with idiocy, imbecility, insanity, epilepsy, tubercu- 
losis, or a loathsome or dangerous contagious disea: it appears 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Commerce and bor, from an 
examigation made by a medical officer of the United States Public 
Health and Marine-Hospital Service, and is so certified by such officer, 
that any such alien was so afflicted at the time he was shipped or 
enga, and taken on board such vessel and that the existence of such 
affliction might have been detected by means of a competent medical 
examination at such time; and for every such alien so cted on board 
any such vessel at the time of arrival the owner, agent, consignee, or 
master thereof shall pay to the collector of customs of the customs 
district in which the port of arrival is located the sum of $25; and 
no vessel shall be granted clearance pending the determination of the 
question of the liability to the payment of such fine and while it re- 
mains unpaid: Provided, That clearance may be nted prior to the 
determination of such question upon the deposit of a sum sufficient to 
cover such fine: Provided further, That such fine may, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, be mitigated or remitted. 

Sec. 37. That upon arrival of any vessel in the United States from 
any foreign port or place it shall be the duty of the owner, agent, con- 
signee, or master thereof to deliver to the 8 immigration officer 
in charge of the port of arrival lists containing the names of all aliens 
employed on such vessel, stating the positions they respectively hold 
in the ship’s company, when and where rg were 5 shipped 
or engaged, and specifying those to be paid off and discharged in the 

rt of arrival; or lists containing so much of such information as the 
Becretary of Commerce and Labor shall by regulation prescribe; and 
after the arrival of any such vessel it shall be the duty of such owner, 
agent, consignee, or master to report to such immigration officer, in 
writing, as soon as discovered, all cases in which any such alien has 
deserted the vessel, giving a Pere e of such alien, together with 
any information likely to. lead to his apprehension; and before the 
departure of any such vessel it shall be the duty of such owner, agent, 
consignee, or master to deliver to such immigration officer a further 
list containing the names of all alien employees who were not employed 
thereon at the time of arrival, but who will leave port thereon at the 
time of her departure, and also the names of those, if any, who have 
been paid off and discharged, and of those, if woe who have deserted 
or landed or been duly admitted ; and in case of the failure of such 
owner, agent, consignee, or master to so deliver either of the said lists 
of such aliens arriving and ny e respectively, or to so 
such cases of desertion or landing, such owner, agent, cons 


master shall, if by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, pay 


to the collector of customs of the customs district in which the port 


of arrival is located the sum of $10 for each alien concerning whom 
correct lists are not delivered or a true report is not made as above 

uired; and no such vessel shall be granted clearance pending the 
determination of the question of the liability to the payment of such 
fine and, in the event such fine is imposed, while it remains unpaid, 
nor shall such fine be remitted or refunded: Provided, That clear- 
ance may be granted prior to the determination of such question upon 
de t of a sum sufficient to cover such fine. 

EC. 38. The word “ person” as used in this act shall be construed 
to import both the plural and the singular, as the case may be, and 
shall include corporations, companies, and associations. When constru- 
ing and enforcing the provisions of this act, the act, omission, or failure 
of any director, officer, agent, or — of any corporation, com- 
pany, or association acting within the scope of his employment or 
office shall in every case be deemed to be the act, omission, or failure 
of such corporation, company, or association as well as that of the 
2 ed for or in behalf of such corporation, company, or asso- 
C 

Sec. 39. That this act shall take effect and. be enforced from and 
after July 1, 1912. The act of March 26, 1910, amending the act of 
5 20, 1907, to regulate the immigration of aliens into the 
United States; the act of February 20, 1907, to regulate the immigra- 
tion of aliens into the United States, except section 34 thereof; the 
act of March 3, 1903, to regulate the immigration of aliens into the 
United States, except section 34 thereof; all laws relating to the 
exclusion of Chinese persons or persons of Chinese descen except such 
provisions thereof as may relate to the naturalization of aliens, and 
except as provided in section 3 of this act; and all other acts hereby 
repealed on and after the taking effect of this act: Provided, That 
nothing contained in this act shall be construed to affect any prosecu- 
tion, suit, action, or pr brought, or any act, thing, or matter 
elvil or criminal, done or existing at the time of the tak effect of 
ths act; but as to all such prosecutions, suits, actions, proceedin 
acts, things, or matters, the laws or parts of laws repealed or amen 
by this act hereby continued in force and effect. 

As will appear from a comparison of the bill (House bill 21489) 
now before the House, with sections 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, and 37, 
together with parts of other sections of Senate bill 3175, this bill 
contains word for word the very provisions contained in the Sen- 
ate or Immigration Commission bill that has already passed the 
Senate. Not only is this bill identically the same as the last 
part of the Senate bill but these other bills, House bills 22527 and 
19544, have substantially the same wording as section 3 and all 
of section 9 of Senate bill 3175. If the leaders of this House and 
the gentleman in charge of its immigration affairs [Mr. BURNETT] 
are in earnest about these bills and this legislation, why not 
consider and pass the Senate bill, amending it and striking out 
or adding any provision that they think ought to be changed? 
If these separate little bills—mere small parts of it—should 
be passed it will force the Senate to consider them one by one, 
when it has already acted, something that is impossible this 
late in the session and that could be avoided by passing Senate 
bill 3175. 

Two years ago, on the eve of the congressional compaigns, 
certain Democrats of this House took the Republican majority 
Severely to task for failing to pass immigration legislation. 
The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] was particu- 
larly caustic in excoriating this side of the House, then in con- 
trol. He, among others, read us a long lecture in which he 
satirized our “ love for ” and “ fidelity to” the producing classes, 
taking great pains to specify the workingmen and farmers that 
were demanding “protection against the invasion of foreign 
elements that were breaking down and keeping down the wages 
of the American workingman.” 

With much gusto and amid much applause and full approval 
on that side of the House, the gentleman from Alabama called 
attention to resolutions of State Republican legislatures de- 
claring for restrictive legislation as a necessary supplement to 
the protective tariff,” and in deep, stentorian tones, and cheered 
on by his Democratic colleagues, he asked, and asking, paused 
for a reply, Where, oh, where is the Republican from these 
States that has raised his voice on this floor to bring about the 
protection demanded?’ Answers there were a plenty. I re- 
call the full and complete reply of a gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
JoHNSON] not only that the illiteracy test and other needed 
legislation would have long since been upon the statute books 
if it had not been for Democratic interference, but also that the 
Republican Congress of 1907 had created a congressional Immi- 
gration Commission upon which it had put the gentleman from 
Alabama and other Democrats in order that they might make a 
complete and thorough investigation into immigration condi- 
tions at home and abroad with a view to convincing obstreperous 
and unpatriotic Democrats in this House that this legislation 
was needed. : 

But the gentleman brushed aside, as dilatory, the legitimate 
answer that the congressional commission had not finished its 
investigation, and proceeded to introduce one piece of evidence 
after another to show that the legislation should be passed 
then and there without delay, deception, explanation, or promise 
of any kind whatsoever. And in his concluding peroration the 
gentleman [Mr. Burnett] who now, as chairman of the House 
Committee on Immigration, is the majority's intrusted leader 
in immigration matters, stooped to call and characterize us as 
hypocrites and to charge and brand us with “ hypocrisy,” only 
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to straighten up and rise to the sublime and successful heights 
of the prophecy that as sure as there was a God in the 
Heavens, so surely would the “Ides of November seal” our 
doom. 

And the Ides did. The majority that he charged with hy- 
pocrisy and characterized as playing politics became the 
minority, and he as the ranking member of the House Commit- 
tee on Immigration, after a hot fight and several fearful 
skirmishes, became the committee’s chairman, the Hon. A. J. 
SanatH coming in a close second and being jumped over the 
heads of other ranking members to be made vice chairman and 
presumably a conferee in the event of legislation. A sudden 
turn of the political wheel of fate, and the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Burnerr}, the fearless, courageous champion of 
“ protecting ” the American workingman, American institutions, 
and American ideals sgainst certain now well-established immi- 
gration evils, came into full and complete charge of the immi- 
gration matters of this House. And with his coming in con- 
trol came the completion of the searching investigation of the 
congressional commission, of which the gentleman was a mem- 
ber. A report of 42 volumes of 500 pages each was presented to 
Congress. The nine distinguished members, including the gentle- 
man himself, found that our existing immigration laws were 
not only “ weak,” “ ineffectual,” and “ inadequate,” but alsp abso- 
lutely ridiculous when compared with those of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and other new countries. In their volumi- 
nous report of 20,000 pages, that cost Uncle Sam over $1,000,000, 
we are informed that “many undeniably undersirable persons 
are admitted every year,” that“ there is an apparently growing 
criminal class in the country due to foreign immigration,” and 
«that “substantial restriction is demanded by economic, social, 
and moral considerations.” — 

Let us see who are the hypocrites. Let us see what has been 
done by the Republican Party in the premises since this conclu- 
sive finding of fact and unanimous report of an official commis- 
sion has been made. Let us leave the skeletons in the closet 
and talk about the living present. I have here a letter from the 
secretary of a great and patriotic society in my State, which I 
want to submit as un accurate characterization of the precise 
legislative situation. It is dated Philadelphia, August 5, 1912, 
and was apparently sent to each and every Member of this 
House. It reads as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE STATE COUNCIL OF PANNSYLYANIA 
ORDER OF INDEPENDENT AMERICANS (Txc.), 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 5, 1922. 
Hon. B. K. Fochr, M. C. 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: From reports at hand it is apparent that the Dillingbam 
biil for the restriction of immigration is be sidetracked till next 
December, which is after the presidential November election. 

b Le old parties have held their conventions and nominated their 
candidates. 

The Republican platform contains a plank for the restriction of im- 
migration. The Democratic platform Is silent. 

e Republican Senate has passed the Dillingham bill. The Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives has not considered it, although thou- 
sonds upon thousands of American patriotic citizens have requested that 
it be vonsidered. 

The natural inference is that it is done as a political À 

A prominent Congressman bas said that in view of election the 
restriction of immigration is “ political dynamite.” 

Others, that the nonconsideration is vote catching,” playing the 
same old game of politics,” “ juggling the cards for an hogs in the 
November election,” “ sandba g. “strangling,” and many other sim- 
flar expressions. 

Let us quote from Mayor Gaynor, of New York: 

“You have the hardest police situation in the world to deal with. 
We have in this city the largest foreign 1 of any city, and a 
large number of them are degenerates and criminals. The gambling of 
the city is almost all in their hands, not to mention other vices and 
crimes. The published names of everyone connected nearly or re- 
motely with Rosenthal and his murder show them to be of the same 
class of lawless foreigners to which he belongs.” 

Illiteracy is the germ of vice and the sponsor for the traffic in the 
purity of souls for immoral purposes. 

December next? Why, Congress does not meet till December 4. 
Then comes the Christmas holidays—the rush and hu of the clos- 

hours of Congress and the Inauguration March 4, 1913. 

ust 13 weeks and the Sixty-second Congress is dead. 

How much consideration do you suppose the Dillingham Dill will 
receive in 13 weeks—deducting Christmas holidays and time consumed 
in porosan dissolution—March 4, 1913? 

2 ndon hope all ye who enter here.” 

Postponement till December is another name for the assassination 
of the restriction of immigration. 

The Dillingham bill is the result of facts like the above and others 
equally alarmin a out by the report on immigration. 

After being broaght face to face with these conditions whatever 
latent and slumbering American patriotism there is should be aroused 
to the manifest necessity of a restriction of such immigration as has 
been proven beyond any question of doubt undesirable and positively 
injurious to America, Americans, and American Institutions. 

Is it possible that the representatives of the people are nay Spe any 
patriotic impulse, ree so far as political necessities require 

I can not believe at our fair land has no claim upon you that 
would deter you from rising and insisting, even at this late day, — 
the passage of this bill as a matter of protection of every interest that 
may be termed American, Does this appeal to you as a call to duty? 


You respectfully, 
1 he W. A. Pree, State Council Secretary. 


The letter states the indisputable facts. The official investi-. 
gating body created by Congress and composed of Congressmen, 
that was conducting its inquiry two years ago, has made its 
report, and that report is now available. The Republican Sen- 
ate of this Congress has acted. Its Committee on Immigration 
reported the 18th of last January an excellent bill, 58 pages 
long, that had been drawn by the experts of that commission 
and which contained practically every piece of legislation rec- 
ommended by that commission. After three months’ considera- 
tion, many days’ debate, many amendments, and the most care- 
ful perfection of the bill possible on the part of the Senate it 
was passed by that body April 19, and has been before this 
House ever since without any action whatsoever, although 
many and repeated have been the efforts on the part of a few 
Democrats and many Republicans to have it merely considered. 

Quite in contrast has been the attitude and activities of the 
House Committee on Immigration, over which the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Burnerr] now presides, and as such is in 
charge of and has control of the immigration matters of this. 
House, as the majority floor leader [Mr. Unpverwoop] stated on 
the floor August 6 to Congressman RoppeNngery, according to 
page 11098 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recoxp. To be sure, the gen- 
tleman’s committee has been doing something. But doing 
what? Like the king that marched his army up the hill and 
then down again, the gentleman has held meeting after meet- 
ing to hear the foreign influences, the employers of cheap labor, 
the attorneys for the foreign steamships, and others, who were 
refused hearings by the Senate Committee on Immigration be- 
cause the commission had just thoroughly investigated the 
whole subject and everybody had been given free, fair, and full 
opportunity to present their arguments. The Immigration Com- 
mittee of the Republican Senate industriously considered the 
bill, while the gentleman’s committee as industriously pigeon- 
holed the very same Immigration Commission bill, which I 
myself introduced and had referred to the gentleman's commit- 
tee seven months ago, as I have said, and where my measure 
still remains unconsidered and unreported to this day. 

I am aware that the gentleman has had his committee report 
some Dbills—the little dinky ones I have mentioned, and which 
are sleeping as peacefully upon the House Calendar, and have 
been for months, as mine is in his committee room. It is true 
that he has brought in here, as I have said, several bills that 
are word for word small parts of the Immigration Commission 
bill that passed the Senate four months ago, and that bill his 
committee, after tabling, did finally report with the radical 
xyecommendation that all after the enacting clause be stricken 
out; but what I want to know is, who’s a hypocrite now? Where 
is the gentleman’s patriotism and courage and capacity to 
criticize his own party or to have his party consider a measure 
that was prepared by an official investigating congressional 
commission and that has not only been passed months ago by 
a.Republican Senate, but which would also have to be signed 
by a Republican President? 

I would not for a moment group all on the other side of this 
Chamber in the class of those afraid to rise above practical 
polities and consider this and other measures proposed and 
prepared after most thorough official investigation and passed 
by a courageous Republican Senate. I concede that there are a 
few brave and courageous men of conviction on the other side 
who are not afraid to face the consideration of a general parcel- 
post proposition, who are willing to try to do and dare, in spite 
of practical politics. I will admit that there are a few across 
the aisle, now and then, once in awhile, occasionally, one or 
two that believe in considering measures like immigration, 
workingmen’s compensation, and other meritorious bills pre- 
pared by congressional commissions after thorough investiga- 
tions and much expense, but that there is a majority who have 
that much courage, that much capacity, and that much states- 
munship is absolutely and completely denied by the fact that 
it has not been done. And when that faithful and conscien- 
tious small minority of the majority rises up one by one and 
tries to point out the error of the majority’s ways and means 
in refusing to aliow such progressive measures as general 
parcel post, workingmen's compensation, and immigration to 
even be considered, after their party has declared for them, 
points out that the measures are being “ sandbagged behind the 
doors of the Rules Committee“ and “ chloroformed in the secret 
conclaves of Democratic leaders“ as a part of the “game of 
politics” and in an “effort to catch votes,” as that brave 


Texan, Martrn Dies, charged, or charges, as that modern Paul 
from Georgia, Mr. Roppennery, did recently, that his leaders are 
in what amounts to a suppression this session of the con- 
sideration of this wholesome legislation that is opposed by the 
large interests and influences, with a view to putting it in 
conference next session, while at the same time holding out 
promises and writing letters that give the millions and millions 
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of patriotic and liberty-loving Americans and workingmen of 
this country to understand that the bil'—what bill and in what 
shape they do not definitely say—will be passed for them next 
session; and will they kindly vote the Democratic ticket in 
return therefor? Why do not we consider this bill now? Why 
not consider S. 3175, which embraces it and all the others? 

This question is, will these plans work? Possibly the bunco 
game can still be used, but I doubt it. The time was, but not 
now, way back in the antedeluvian days when the Democrats 
were last in power for a little while and passed their promised 
revenue tariff act bearing the name of a Wilson, that was 
promptly characterized by a Democratic President as an “act” 
rather of “ perfidy and dishonor,” and that was accomplished by 
a string of soup houses and industrial and financial depressions 
from which it took several Republican Congresses to extricate 
the country. It may be that they can fool both sides of all these 
questions into voting their ticket, but to me such a scheme is 
an insult to the intelligence of the American people and will 
result in bringing back into complete control of the affairs of 
this House the only party that has shown itself capable of 
conducting the country’s affairs efficiently, courageously, and 
straightforwardly. I say it may be that the constituent re- 
ceiving a letter from his Democratic Congressman saying: 

“As will appear from the inclosed letters from Chairman 
Burnett, of the Immigration Committee, and Chairman Henry, 
of the Rules Committee, you will see that I have been doing 
everything that any Congressman could do for the furtherance 
of this needed immigration legislation; that I am with you 
heart and hand, tooth and nail, and that the Democratic Party 
will put ‘an immigration bill’ through next session.” I say, 
when he gets such a letter and reads the following letter which 
was written by the chairman of the Immigration Committee 
[Mr. Burnett], and a copy of another, written by the chairman 
of the Rules Committee [Mr. HENRY], that he may say, Well, 
I would rather have the bird in the bush than the bird in the 
hand, and will therefore vote the Democratic ticket, because 
after all it’s more fun to be fooled than it is to be satisfied.” 
Maybe, I say “Maybe.” But what my constituents would do 
to me if I and my party tried to bunco them in any such way 
would be a good and plenty. Let me read the letter the chair- 
man, Mr. BURNETT, writes to his Democratic colleague, and 
which his colleague in turn sends to a confiding constituency 
that is seeking results and not excuses or campaign promises. 

Mr. Burnett's letter is as follows: s 

Your esteemed favor of — instant has been received. Both the 
Burnett bill and the Dillingham bill, as substituted by the Burnett 
bill, were reported to the House some time ago, and I at once intro- 
duced a resolution asking for a rule to make each of these bills in 
order. The Rules Committee have not granted the rule, but I have a 
letter from the chairman, a copy of which I herewith inclose, assuring 
me that the rule will be reported in the early part of next December. 
You will understand the fact that without unanimous consent, or a 
rule, the bill can not be called ap until my Committee on a 
tion is reached on some Calendar Wednesday. As there are a number 
of committees ahead of mine I can not say whether it will be reached 
at this session or not. If it is, I will be sure to call the Dillingham 
bill up and put in on its passage. I realize how earnestly you have 
worked with me to try to secure the passage of the restrictive measures. 
You were one of the few who attended the recent caucus in which we 
tried to get action binding the Democratic Party to these measures. 
You will remember, also, that the enemies of the measure prevented a 
quorum from attending the caucus. The assurance of the Rules Com- 
mittee makes it certain-that we will get the bill up next December, 
and when we do I have no uneasiness about its passage. With best 


wishes, I am, 
Your friend, truly, JOHN L. BURNETT. 


Mr. Henry’s letter reads as follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, COMMITTEE ON RULES, 
Washington, D. C., July 25, 1912. 
Hon. JOHN L. BUR 


NETT, 
Chairman Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
House of Representat es. 

DEAR Mr. BURNETT: Permit me to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of July 16, and to say that the same has had most care consideration, 
Your uest that the Committee on Rules take favorable action so as to 
bring before the House the Dillingham bill has been thoroughly considered. 

On behalf of the Committee on Rules I will say, as chairman, that 
early In December of the next session of this Con the bill will be 
brought by rule before the House of Representatives in order that it 
may be duly considered. Just at this e the condition of business 
before the Committee on Rules and in the House of Representatives is 
such as to render it impracticable to report a rule and give the bill 
consideration during the present session. 

Thanking you for your letter, I am, 


Very truly, yours, R. L. Henry, 
é Chairman Committee on Rules. 
And a Democratic Congressman, inclosing copies of these 
two letters, writes his unsophisticated, unsuspecting constitu- 
ent somewhat as follows, I presume: 


Mr. SIMPLE SIMON, 
Reubenville, Podunk. 


DEAR FRIEND SIMPLE SIMON: I am just in receipt of the communica- 
tion of your patriotic society urging that action be taken by the House 
on the Senate immigration bill, and I hasten to say, as you will see 
from the inclosed letters written by Chairman BURNETT, who has charge 


of immigration matters, and Chairman Henry, who has charge of bring- 
ing in rules and resolutions for getting all matte such as immigra- 
tion, changing the date of inauguration, buying Monticello, and the 
like, up for consideration, that you will see that I am making every 
effort response to the many uests from the agricultural, — 
and patriotie people in Buncombe County to have the bill considered. 

oan I presented your resolution to the House of Representatives, 
and will send you a marked copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
showing such action on my part and the printing of your organization's 


name in the official publication of this House. 
Thanking you for your communication, I am, 
Faithfully, yours, 


CONGRESSMAN FOOLEM GOOD, 
Member of Congress, 

The gist of these three letters is that this Democratic House 
is so busy and its Rules Committee so crowded with work 
that there is no time; the “ condition of business” is such that 
it is impossible to give this important matter “ consideration 
even.” The Rules Committee has time only to meet and report 
resolutions for such important matters as setting aside the only 
two evenings the House has met this month for the discussion 
of the woefully divided report of the Stanley steel investiga- 
tion that has nothing to be considered or voted upon. It has 
time only to bring in here all sorts of tomfool propositions 
that are immediately shot full of holes or even ruled out of 
order, such as occurred last Thursday, when the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Roppensrry] and others pointed 
out that the Rules Committee had the time to— 

Bring in idle nonsense concerning the purchase of Monticello, but no 
time to bring in a rule for the consideration of the most important 
thing now pending before the American people. 

And Mr. RODDENBERY, whose Democracy can not be impeached, 
in particular asserted— 


I agree with the gentleman that these measures 


Such as immigration legislation— 
demanded by our platforms and by the people are much more important 
than a special rule to consider forcing the owner against his will to 
sell “ Montichello,” that we used to call Monticello, 

That is the kind of crowded “condition of business before 
the House ” that makes the consideration of this most important 
matter “impractical.” For weeks this House has been as- 
sembling at high noon and adjourning long before sundown, 
Only twice in the past two months, according to my recollection 
has it held an evening session, while the Senate at the other 
end of the building—the Republican Senate—has been starting 
in frequently at 10 a. m. and continuing industriously through- 
out the day and evening and often until 10, 11, or even 12 
o'clock at night. In a few hours the Senate has expeditiously 
disposed of certain unscientific tariff bills that this House de- 
voted days to passing for a third time and over the President's 
veto—crude, amateurish measures that were doomed to certain 
defeat the very first time they were brought into this House— 
and brought in, in my judgment, like immigration and compen- 
sation are suppressed, for the purpose of trying to catch votes 
and play politics. No time! Why, this House has all the time. 
Its floor leader said in June, and has said since, that the House 
was ready to adjourn any time the Senate got caught up, or 
words to that effect. Crowded “condition of business”! Why, 
the newspapers have told seyeral times, Saturday afternoons, 
of a failure of a quorum here on account of a ball game or 
some such joy-journey junket as that of a few weeks ago to 
Seagirt to lay eyes upon the professor that rode into the Demo- 
cratic national convention at Baltimore after only a year’s ex- 
perience in politics and snatched away the highest honor within 
the party’s gift. 

There may be a few who will take excuses and flimsy expla- 
nations when asking for results. It may be that there are 
some in the distinguished gentleman's district, Mr. Pov, that 
will be pleased with the effort he made on August 10 to justify 
his party’s stewardship of this House the past 16 months. But 
I want to remind such gentlemen, and particular!y the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Pov], who is now on the Rules 
Committee, that his committee and the Immigration Commit- 
tee are absolutely responsible for the failure of this House to 
consider immigration legislation. I want to remind him, also, 
that two years ago he could scarcely find words sufficiently and 
politely severe with which to condemn and reflect upon the Re- 
publican majority for not considering this very legislation when 
he wrote, “ I shall be very glad to aid in securing the enactment- 
of this legislation—immigration restriction—but the outcome 
will depend almost entirely on the attitude of the Speaker and 
his Committee on Rules,” Meanwhile, the Immigration Com- 
mission has finished its report. Its 42 volumes. containing 
strong recommendations urging this very legislation, are now 
before this body. The gentleman becomes a member of the 
majority and the Rules Committee. There is the gentleman's 
own accusation,” as the distinguished Democrat from Georgia 
said the other day on this floor, staring him in the face.” In his 
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speech he confesses and tries to avoid it by reciting a long list 
of insignificant things done by this House, particularly free- 
trade tariff bills doomed to defeat, makeshift, ental, 
partial parcel post, and buncombe good-roads riders, and the 
like, certain to be rejected by the present Republican Senate, as 
they would have been by a Democratic Senate were there one, 
and devotes many paragraphs to a discussion of immigration 
evils brought out last winter before his Rules Committee, work- 
ing his argument up to the very point where he ought to have 
logically concluded with a tirade against his own Rules Com- 
mittee and the Democratic leaders of this House for not having 
allowed the consideration of the immigration bill sent over to 
this House by the Senate four months ago. And then he con- 
cludes by crying “tariff.” I think I know why the gentleman 
made that very carefully prepared speech. Like all of us, the 
gentleman has been hearing from the folks at home. Ihave herea 
letter which the gentleman received, and in order to show that 
the gentleman’s Committee on Rules and the Democratic leaders 
of this House are not even fooling the farmers, I want to read 
what the organized farmers of the gentleman’s State have said 
to him and other North Carolina Congressmen through their 
State vice president, who wrote at the direction of the State 
board of officers of the farmers’ union of that State: 


Cary, N. C., May 23, 1912. 

My Dran Sin: As you are aware, the Farmers’ Union has asked 
some W non at the hands of the Sixty-second Congress. In view 
of the fact that the union's strength is mainly in that section of the 
country dominated by the Democratic Party, which controls the lower 
House, they had a reasonable hope that the measures they were 
interested in would receive consideration somewhat commensurate 
with the loyal support given the rty for the years past. 

The union is striving to profit by the mistakes of former agricul- 
here in North Carolina the leaders are bend- 


facts 


and that this is 
Stas of.” Th 


ganized labor, the Jews, 8 publishers, Union soldiers, and 
common knowledge with us), yet it may give you 


am giving it to you 
know something of the situation 
the union. Then if, with “ho 


what like the union wants, and put it up to M 
will be d 


ly before 


the rty, and teach the 


gg ngs Representatives without regard to pa 
union t 


e truth, regardless of whom it hits. 


Thanking you for any aid given, or to be given, union measures, 
I am, with best wishes, 5 
M. TEMPLETON, 


J. 
Vice President North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 

I have here two equally significant and indicative newspaper 
articles. One of them purports to be the weekly epistle to the 
brethren of the national president of the Farmers’ Union, which 
claims a membership of over 3,000,000 and has repeatedly 
had its legislative committee here. It is headed Barrett 
reads the riot act to Congressmen.” Among other things Pres- 
ident Barrett says: The biggest joke of the age in the mind 
It is only 
when thoroughly aroused to exercise his power that the poli- 


have been hammering it into the mem-. 
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tician begins to believe that he is in dead earnest. It is humili- 
ating to come here—to Washington—and see how little is 
thought of the farmer and how he is talked about by some of 
these wise guys. Let me give you an example. A short while 
ago three Congressmen met in a room at the Capitol and began 
a discussion of the $75,000,000 pension appropriation. Another 
who dropped in seemed curious to know when the limit would 
be reached, and the answer was volunteered, ‘ When old Rube 
at the plow, who is not getting much, but is paying the tax bill, 
wakes up.“ “Economy is the slogan of this House,” he writes. 
In proof of this, when we mention some measure you want, 
they politely refer to that mollycoddle stunt they cut in redue- 
ing the number of girl stenographers in order to economize, but 
they do not mention the $75,000,000 pension increase, increasing 
the unwieldly House 40 members at an annual expense of about 
a million, and the like.” And he concludes by saying that “ this 
Congress,” meaning the Democratic House, “is and has been 
playing politics. They do not want to agree. I do not believe 
they would settle the tariff if they could, for it is worth so 
much to them just before election. A whole lot of them 
would not know how to make a campaign if they could not raise 
a row about the tariff. I am a little afraid a few of our enthu- 
siastic advocates are not very anxious to see our legislation 
pass, as they would be more or less out of campaign thunder.” 

The other newspaper article discloses the legislation that the 
farmers are interested in, and that immigration is at the top of 
the list of their five legislative demands. The article is the 
leading editorial in the August 1 issue of the Farmers’ Union 
News, pubiished at Union City, Ga., the national headquarters 
of the organization. It is entitled “Party platforms and pro- 
gressive principles,” and for the benefit of the party that thinks 
it has the farmers of the South fooled and solidly in its grip 
I want to read this able editorial: 


PARTY PLATFORMS AND PROGRESSIVE PRINCIPLES. 


Another campaign is on. The two leadin arties have again hun 
out their —— and a third or new party N to. Pia asas, 
the tarif leads the list of progressive measures, and apparently it is 
upon this new pro; ve issue that the two old parties would do 
battle and work out the relief of a long-suffering people. 

Both old parties promise faithfully as of old to “ revise" downward 
cee 7 F ot 8 an 7 are abominations, and as 
axes are absolutely nece: efra e expenses of Government, 
they always will be. Each pledges that it will 8 with equal ve- 
hemence and lack of evasion, all duties that are oppressively high, and 
will utterly abolish all that are unnecessary; that it will turn to the 
service of the people as sources of revenue all duties now used to rob 
the people. And each, in the language of the Democratic platform, 
assures the large manufacturers, the trusts, and the middlemen that its 
“ legislation will not injure or destroy legitimate industry.” 

Ap ntly, the two parties are equally vacuous. Each blends pro- 
gressiveism and standpatism in a common fatuity. It is dificult, to 
state which form of 3 and avoldance to admire the more, the 
generalities are equally glittering and equally qualified by a saving 
clause through which most any tariff margin could be driven, and that 
has been driven in the ‘or instance, several campaigns ago when 
a Democratic President said of a Democratic tariff act that it was an 
“act of perfidy and dishonor.” 

Both parties control every branch of the Government. 
as N as they declare they are and really want to reduce the 
tarit duties,” why don't they do it, or is it that each desires the tariff 
for political buncombe and campai thunder? Each party has de- 
clared in its platform for a general parcel st. Each has declared 
for more liberal treatment of agriculture. Republican Party has 
just declared in favor of “enacting” “appropriate laws" that will 
relieve “ the constantly growing evil of undesirable immigration inimical 
to the welfare and progress of the people of the United States,“ and 
with this declaration the Democratic Party does not take issue, having 
previously declared in favor of efficient restriction. The Senate has 
7 a immigration bill right in line with what the Farmers’ 

nion, the Federation of Labor, and 90 per cent of the people of the 
country want. The bill was drawn by an expensive investigating con- 
gress io tion commission, that t five years and over a 
million dollars “on the job.” The bill would shut out many criminals, 

* and other undesirables, is 58 pages long, and has been 
— e House ever since the 20th of April, nearly three months, and 
vet has not even been considered or voted upon by that body. wey 
not? Why don’t the two parties revise the tariff instead of their peek — 
binders gadding about the country on the tailends of Pullman palace 
ears, blood-and-thunder-fighting one another, only to back and hob- 
nob together next session? Each party has declared for a parcel post, 
Why don’t this on of Congress pass something of the kind—90 
per cent of the ple want it—even if the express com ies and cer- 
tain other selfish interests don't want it? Why don’t this House pass 
some 25 cn antigambling bills that have been reported to it by its 
committees 

Congressman MARTIN Dies, a Democrat from Texas, recently rose on 
the floor of the House and had the courage and capacity to declare, 
among other things: “Of progressive declamation we have been well 
5 To-day we need progressive deeds. Leaders have fooled the 

ple into thinking they are struggling desperately for progressive 
egisiation. The same ol me of politics. s progressive Congress 
is ing progress in a loud voice and reparing to smother progressive 
le Adela ten behind closed doors.“ And Congressman Dres wound up 
with the telling exhortation that ought to be heeded: “An honest re- 
yision of the tarif; an economical (not pension-voting) administration; 
control and regulation of corporations, and a patriotic change of our 
immigration laws. It behooves us to return to the old-time religion of 
our mocratic fathers.” And it would seem to be up to the Demo- 
cratic House to make good its courage and capacity gor being con- 
tinued and further intrusted with power by at least considering and 
yoting upon the antigambling bills, the Senate or immigration com- 
mission bill, a parcel-post bill, and other bills now on its calendar and 


If they are 
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0 purpose, courage 
— FFC the whole rine thes 
las been demanding and stands in such urgent need. 

Mr. Speaker, that editorial indictment comes from the heart 
of the solid sunny South. The Georgia farmer-editor shows 
quite clearly, as does the North Carolina Farmers’ Union official, 
that this present Democratic House is not fooling anybody. 
The editor seems to have been reading the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, for he quotes at length what that brilliant Democrat 
from Texas recently said on the floor about the Democratic 
leaders being a “lot of yote-catching trimmers,” and no doubt 
in some future issues of his paper will refer to what that 
modern Paul from Georgia [Mr. RODDENBERY] said the other 
day when he asked: 

Where is the Member on the Democratic side from 5 from 
Indiana, from Alabama, from Ohio, from Pennsylvania, from New York, 
kacon inat you have fought your way through oan ‘opportunity Ù 
demand this immigration legislation? a i; 100 

And that gentleman, who has the courage of his convictions, 
went on to ask and to exhort: 

Shall we [Democrats] sit supine? Shall we allow a few powerful 
leaders, who carry us one way one month and turn and lead us another 
the next month, to absolutely dominate our independence? B 
everlasting gods I will not, in all humility and t. I will sur- 
render the seat I hold here before in suppliance I l yield the judg- 
ment I have for the good of the country and my obligations to my 
immediate constituency in deference to the will or leadership or power 
or influence of any mortal man. He who will should have no place in 
the council of American legislators. Can we do nothing? Will we put 
it off until December to try to catch the foreign votes? Let Congress- 
man A and Congressman B_go back home and say to the foreigner, 
„Boys, you remember the Republican Senate passed the Dillingham 
bul over there and we had the Burnett bill on the calendar and we got 
together and we a to smash it.” To penen with such en- 
deavors to gain political favor anywhere! o party should be in- 
trusted with power in this Government which would obtain it by any 
fraud, deception, or subterfuge. 

Never in the history of the American Congress has there been 
such a terrific indictment of the House leaders by divers mem- 
bers of the party in power as these conscientious Democrats 
have returned against their own leaders right here upon the 
floor of this House, and to date the verdict remains absolutely 
intact and unchallenged either by word or act. It is not the 
yoice of one solitary Democrat crying out in the wilderness, 
but the carefully well-thought-out words of several, with pre- 
meditation and prayerful consideration aforethought. 

It is not the unjustified partisan attacks that we listened to 
two years ago and such as was indulged in by the now chair- 
man of the Immigration Committee. It is not the partisan 
insinuating innuendo of the gentleman from North Carolina. 
No; it is the conscientious, courageous conviction of indignant 
Democrats aroused and incensed to the expression point by the 
hypocrisy, demagogy, and deception of those blocking considera- 
tion of this and other important questions. The words are those 
of political souls in awful agony, seeking forgiveness for their 
party’s sins und trying to seek its salvation. 

But its sins are many and its salvation difficult. Some Mem- 
bers would convert this House into a playground and legislating 
into a game, Nine months have been devoted principally trying 
to make all sides and all factions think they were doing, or 
would do, just what each wanted done. One crude tariff bill 
after another has been passed. A few legislative palliatives for 
organized labor have been put through, but they have been so 
imperfect and so defective that the Republican Senate at the 
other end has had to rewrite from beginning to end almost 
every one of them, just as it had to remodel the abrogation 
resolution, the service- pension bill, the eight-hour law, and other 
measures in order to make them hold water, and if it had not 
been for Republican assistance there is no telling what this 
House might not have passed in the way-of a resolution chang- 
ing the date of inauguration and the like and what untold 
difficulties, leading even to civil war, might have followed, or 
unless intercepted by a Republican Senate that has been worked 
overtime correcting the follies, foibles, and foolishness of this 
Democratic House—a House that has been pretending economy, 
but which has in fact been one of the most extravagant in the 
history of the country. Starting out with the discharge of about 
a hundred faithful minor employees that ought to have been 
protected by civil-service principles against being supplanted by 
partisan on-hangers, this House has increased its own member- 
ship 40, at an annual cost of a million, and has gradually re- 
established the positions abolished and put new and green mate- 
rial in them, much to our inconvenience and great expense and 
loss to the Government. And so the story goes—from a no-Navy, 
no-battleship party to a throwing open of our doors to not only 
the foreign pauper-made goods, but to the foreign pauper labor 
itself; from a party of promises to a party of standpatism and 
inaction, and from a party in power to a party clearly destined 
to defeat on the “ides of November.” 


Salaries of Public Officers, 
SPEECH 
HON. H. ROBERT FOWLER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 3, 1912. 


Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 24023) makin 
88 for the legislative, executive, a N of 
Š e Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and for other 


Mr. FOWLER said: y 

Mr. CuarrMan : Here we are at it again, with a joker amend- ~- 
ment to an appropriation bill, for the purpose of increasing 
our salaries. You say that it is not an attempt to increase our 
salaries, but that it is only intended to increase the salary of 
our private secretaries. I grant that on the face of the amend- 
ment it would seem that that is its purpose, yet behind it all lies 
the interest of the Representative who seeks to make his 
private secretary the go-between in order to conceal the real 
purpose of this amendment—the increase of our own salaries, 

It will be remembered that the law makes an allowance of 
$1,200 a year to each Member of Congress for clerk hire in 
addition to his own salary. It is now proposed to increase 
this amount to $2,000, in violation of the law. While I think 
that the salary of the Members is large enough—aye, too large 
and that the law allowing an additional $1,200 is bad legisla- 
tion, yet while the law stands on the statute books I concede 
that Congress has the power to appropriate that amount annu- 
ally for clerk hire, but I deny the right of Congress to go 
beyond the law and appropriate any sum in excess of this pro- 
vision, I care not however small the amount may be. My 
attention is called to the fact that Congress appropriated $1,500 
last year for this purpose, and that the Members are now draw- 
ing that amount out of the Treasury to pay their private sec- 
retaries. While that is true, yet I hold that the appropriation 
in excess of $1,200 can not be justified. We are pledged to a 
strict economy, and we should also be pledged to a strict adher- 
ence to the provisions of the law, so that none of our acts 
would have the appearance of reckless and high-handed 
legislation, 

Mr. MADDEN. If this bill carries, does the gentleman pro- 
pose to take that extra $500 and put it in his pocket? 

Mr. FOWLER. It is $800 instead of $500. 

Mr. MADDEN. Do you propose to put that extra $800 in 
your pocket? 

Mr. FOWLER. I am not going to do anything to-day except 
to try to get you to vote against this salary-grab amendment, 
That is what I am going to do, and that is what every Member 
of this House ought to do—vote against it. 

Mr. MADDEN. My colleague forgot to say that we are also 
allowed $125 each session for stationery and also an enormous 
amount for mileage. 

Mr. FOWLER. Certainly I know that; and I am going to 
try to get unanimous consent to extend my remarks and get 
all that in the Recorp. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
his colleague? 

Mr. FOWLER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman states now that the amount 
provided for clerk hire, as authorized by law, is $1,200? 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman is correct. For several years 
the appropriation was $1,500. For this year has the gentleman 
taken his extra $300? [Lanughter.] 

Mr. FOWLER. That increased appropriation was made by 
a Republican Congress while you were Speaker of the House, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Is that the reason you accept it? [Laugh- 
ter.] 3 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I regard my priyate secre- 
tary as being worth as much as any other man’s private sec- 
retary. 

Mr LANGLEY. He is worth $2,000, I have no doubt. 

Mr. FOWLER. And for that reason I have allowed him the 
full amount of the appropriation. [Applause.] 


Mr. Chairman, I am told that the proposed increase is too 
small to make a fuss about; that the cost of living is so high in 
Washington that our poor clerks need the increase to live 
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decently. I am well aware of the high cost of living every- 
where, but that is no reason why we should violate the law. 
Neither do I agree that it is a small thing. There are 393 Mem- 
bers of this House and 96 Members of the Senate. If we in- 
crease the salary of our clerks the Senate will make at least a 
like ‘increase in the salary of their clerks. It will amount to 
more than $300,000 in the House alone for 1 year and for 10 
years it will amount to more than $3,000,000. The question of 
the amount is not all that is involyed. The question of the 
honor of this House is at stake. 

The amount of the proposed increase, $800, is a much larger 
sum than our forefathers received as Members of Congress 
while fighting out the battle of self-government. -They were 
contented with $6 a day during the session, which in many in- 
stances amounted to much less than $800. During the short 
session, which is about three months, their salaries did not 
amount to much more than $500 a year. They had no secre- 
tary, and had to pay for their own quarters while remaining 
In Washington, while we have both clerks and offices furnished 
at the expense of the people. 

Mr. Chairman, after the work of. constructive government 
had been finished by our forefathers a period of administrative 
government set in which lasted for many years, during which 
Congress was deeply interested and busily engaged in conquer- 
ing and developing a new country and establishing a new civ- 
ilization. But few changes were made in their salaries for 
more than half a century. But, Mr. Chairman, shortly after 
the close of the Mexicau War, flushed with the acquisition of a 
vast stretch of new territory, many of our people, more espe- 
cially the aristocratic class, grew weary over the old order of 
things, and by a systematic combination they were able to 
push above the political horizon of the times that awful visage 
of government known as government for the exploitation of 
the people. It was not until the 16th day of August, 1856, that 
the majority of the Members of Congress became thoroughly 
imbued with the new order of things and boldly placed on the 
statute books the first real salary-grab law, increasing the sal- 
ary of the Members of both Houses to $3,000 and the salary of 
the Speaker to $6,000. It is true that on the 19th day of 
March, 1816, Congress passed a law, increasing the salary of 
the Members of both Houses from $6 a day during the session 
to $1,500 and the salary of the Speaker to $3,000 a year, but 
the people were so wrought up over this radical change that 
Congress was forced to repeal the law on the 6th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1817, within less than one year after its passage. 

On the 22d day of January, 1818, Congress enacted a law 
fixing the salary of the Members of both Houses at $8 per day 
and that of the Speaker at $16 per day, which practically re- 
mained the law until the 16th day of August, 1856. The Civil 
War gave capital a splendid opportunity to organize into gi- 
gantie corporations, which was the real beginning of govern- 
ment for the exploitation of the people. Many scandals have 
grown out of their domination in national affairs. They have 
eontrolled the election of every President since the death of 
Lincoln and haye steadily increased in wealth and power until 
to-day the directorate of one corporation, the United States 
Steel Trust—23 men—now control the business interests of other 
corporations with a capital stock of more than $30,000,000,000. 

In keeping with the spirit of the new order of things, on the 
28th day of July, 1866, Congress passed an act increasing their 
salaries to $5,000 and that of the Speaker to $8,000 a year. The 
Civil War had brought about high prices, and they had a good 
excuse to appeal to the people that it was only just and proper 
to give the lawmakers of the Nation a salary commensurate 
with the prices of the times. But within a few years the tide 
changed and a lower level of prices ruled, yet the Members of 
Congress sought to dignify their salary again by another in- 
crease, so, on the 3d of March, 1873, they passed a law increas- 
ing it to $7,500 and that of the Speaker of the House to $10,000 
a year. This sudden unwarranted increase was resented by the 
people throughoyt the land, and at the next election many of 
the old and leading Members were defeated at the polls and 
forever relegated to political oblivion, and justly so, in my 
opinion. New blood was now injected into the veins of Congress 
by the election of new men from every quarter of the country, 
who repeaied the odious salary-grab act within less than a year 
after its passage, to wit, on the 20th day of January, 1874, and 
fixed their salary at $5,000 and that of the Speaker at $8,000 a 
year. 

The resentment of the people was so pronounced against big 
salaries for big men that no Congress dared to tinker with this 
dangerous business for more than 30 years. However, in the 
course of time the craze of big money for big men gained the 
ascendancy and hoyered over the Nation like the dreadful dark- 
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ness on a weary night, and our lawmakers again sought to 
dignify their salary by another increase by fixing it at $7,500 
and that of the Speaker of the House at $12,000 a year. Be- 
sides this, two magnificent stone buildings, costing more than 
$5,000,000 each, have been erected as the home of Members of 
Congress, so that each Member is now furnished with a well- 
equipped office, supplied with costly furniture, a telephone, hot 
and cold water, and everything necessary for his comfort and 
convenience. Besides this, he has an ample allowance for 
traveling expenses and stationery, with an allowance of $1,200 
a year for clerk hire. 

In the face of all this, Mr. Chairman, it is proposed by this 
amendment to leap into the Treasury of the United States 
again to the tune of more than $300,000 for the next year, and 
that, too, without any legal authority. The patience of the 
people, the patience of the people! How long will you tax 
them? Have you counted the cost? Just such high-handed 
deeds have been very expensive to Members of Congress in the 
past, costing them their seats in this beautiful Hall. What the 
people have done they can and will be likely to do again. Go 
slow, boys, go slow. 

Mr. Chairman, the Members of the American Congress receive 
more than twice as much as that paid to the members of any 
other legislative body in the world. The senators and deputies 
of the French Parliament receive only 15,000 francs annually, 
which is equal to $2,895 in our money. The members of the 
German Reichstag receive 3,000 marks for the session, which 
amounts to $714 in our money, which is less than one-tenth of 
what we get. The members of the Russian Douma receive 10 
rubles, or $5.15, per day during the session. The members of the 
lower house of the British Parliament receive £400, or $1,948, 
per year, which is a little more than one-fourth what we get. 
This is by act of August, 1911. - Formerly they did not get any 
salary, and the members of the House of Lords do not and never 
have received any salary. 

Mr. Chairman, the salary of the Vice President and President 
have not been neglected by our lawmakers. On examination it 
will be seen that several very important increases have been 
made. The Vice President's salary was originally fixed at 
$5,000 a year and that of the President was fixed at $25,000 a 
year. This was by the act of Congress, September 24, 1789. 
By the act of March 3, 1873, the salary of the Vice President 
was raised to $10,000 and the President's was raised to $50,000 
per year. On the 20th day of January, 1874, the salary of the 
Vice President was reduced to $8,000 a year. On the 26th day 
of February, 1907, it was raised to $12,000 a year, where it now 
stands, being the same as the salary of the Speaker of the 
House. By the act of March 4, 1909, the salary of the Presi- 
dent was increased to $75,000 annually, which is the present 
salary. . 

Mr. Chairman, let us now turn to the changes which have 
been made in the salary of the members of the Supreme Court 
of the United States from time to time. By the act of Septem- 
ber 23, 1789, the salary of the Chief Justice was fixed at $4,000, 
and that of the justices was fixed at $3,500 annually. On the 
20th day of February, 1819, these salaries were increased to 
$5,000 for the Chief Justice and $4,000 for the justices. No 
changes were made thereafter for more than 50 years. On the 
8d of March, 1873, an act of Congress was passed increasing 
the salary of the Chief Justice to $10,500 and that of the 
justices to $10,000 a year, and, again, on the 18th day of 
March, in 1904, Congress passed another act increasing the 
salary of the Chief Justice to $13,000 and that of the justices 
to $12,500, which are the present salaries. 

Mr. Chairman, just what Congress will do in the future 
relative to increasing salaries of big offices, I presume can not be 
foretold definitely. But, if we may judge the future by the past, 
it is reasonable to suppose that many increases will be made 
and many more attempted to be made. Whether any of them 
will stand will depend upon the temper of the people. Demo- 
cratic Congresses have passed three salary-grab acts, two of 
which the people permitted to stand, and the other the people 
recalled by forcing Congress to repeal it within less than a 
year after its passage. Republican Congresses have passed six 
salary-grab acts, two for members of the Supreme Court, three 
for Members of Congress, all of which included the salary of 
the Speaker of the House, two of which included the salary of 
the Vice President, and one of which included the salary of the 
President, and one for the President alone, all of which the 
people have permitted to stand except one, and they recalled 
it within less than a year after its passage, and at the same 
time they recalled a big bunch of Congressmen. Beware boys, 
beware! 

If the same ratio of increase should be maintained during the 
next hundred years as has taken place during the past hundred 
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years the salaries of the offices which we have examined will be 
about as follows at the close of the twentieth century: 


Salary of the President — — 122 . 00 
Salary of Speaker of the —— —— 204. 000 
Salary of Mem OE ioe | ae et RY 75, 

Salary of Justices of the Supreme Court — 44,000 
Salary of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court — 22. 000 
Salary of Vice President —[:1 . 28, 000 


Some of these figures seem odd and reversed, but it is brought 
about because the ratio of increase is not uniform. The in- 
crease in the salary of the Speaker of the House is nearly 
twenty times what was first allowed, while the increase in the 
salary of the Vice President is only a little less than two and 
one-half times what was fixed by the first act of Congress deal- 
ing with this subject. I presume that none of us will be 
Members of this House at that time. 

What is true of the increase in these salaries is true, more or 
less, as to the increase in salaries of the heads of departments 
and other high stations of office and trust, both in military and 
civil affairs. Just how long public opinion will wink at it or 
tolerate it is very hard to tell. We do know one thing, however, 
and that is this: When public opinion becomes thoroughly 
aroused it sweeps everything before it like a mighty hurricane, 
leaving death and destruction in its wake. Keep your ears to 
the political ground, boys; keep your ears to the political ground. 
I have offered an amendment to the amendment of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Lever], which provides for an 
appropriation of $1,200 for clerk hire, which is in harmony with 
the law. I can see no reason why it should not pass. I am sure 
that no one can give any reason for supporting the original 
amendment, because there is no law for it. I feel quite sure 
that public opinion will not indorse an appropriation of $2,000, 
but, on the other hand, will condemn it in bitter terms. If you 
want to be right and save your scalps, vote for my amendment 
to the amendment, boys; vote for it and save the honor of this 
House. 

Mr. Chairman, I now desire to give a synopsis of the different 
acts increasing the salaries of the Members of Congress, and 
to compare the present salary with the salary of the members 
of the various legislative bodies of the most influential countries 
of the world: 

Various acts fixing salaries of the Members of Congress (both Houses). 


Act of— 
— 7 23. 1789. 7 


r of ‘aon legislative bodics. 


Senators and Deputies of France recelye____._____._annually_. $2, ea 
House of Commons of Cana a 

House of Commons, Great Britan 
House of Representatives, New Zealand. 
House of Representatives of Hungary___----__.__ 2 
e ee eee do 


Members Italian Se 
British House of Lords. 


No salary. 
Salaries in tabular form of the iin rigs Vice hag pret Speaker of 


the N Members of Congress, Chief Justice and Associate Justices 
ats Loe gory Court, tog . with 3 various acts from the be- 
ginning of the Govermmont, making changes therein. 


Mr. Chairman, by the examination of the various acts, since 
the organization of our Government, dealing with the salaries 
of the various members of the President's Cabinet, it will be 
seen that the changes made for the increase thereof are just as 
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striking and as impressive as those we have just examined. 
The act of Congress, September 11, 1789, provided that the See- 
retary of State and the Secretary of the Treasury should each 
receive a salary of $3,500 per annum; that the Secretary of War 
should receive a salary of $3,000 per annum. By the act of 
September 23, 1789, the salary of the Attorney General was fixed 
at $1,500 per annum. By the act of March 3, 1791, it was in- 
creased to $1,900 per annum. By the act of March 8, 1792, it 
was increased to $2,300 per annum; and by the act of ‘March 2 
1797, it was increased to $2,800 per annum. The office of Post- 
master General was brought over from the Government under 
the Articles of Confederation, and the act of September 23, 1789, 
fixed his salary at what he was receiving as Postmaster Gen- 
eral under the Articles of Confederation, which was $1,000. By 
the act of February 20, 1792, it was increased to $2,000, and by 
the act of May 4, 1794, it was increased to $2,400. The Navy 
Department was created by the act of April 30, 1798, and the 
salary of the Secretary of the Navy was fixed at $3,000 per 


annum. By the act of March 21, 1799, the salaries of the va- 


rious heads of departments were. fixed as follows: 


Secretary of State and Secretary of the Treasury each... $5, 000 
Secretary of War and Secretary of the Navy each 5 500 
Attorney General and Postmaster General. each... 8,000 


By the act of February 20, 1819, their salaries were increased 
and fixed as follows: 


Secretary of State, 1 5 85 of the Treasury, Secretary of as 


and Secretary of the Navy each 000 
Postmaster Mian e e ORR EIS EELS soe % 4, 000 
Wir. :...... —— —— 3. 500 


By the act of March 3, 1849, the Department of the Interior 
was created, and the Secretary of the Interior's salary was fixed 
at $6,000 annually. 

The Department of Agriculture was created, without a seat 
in the Cabinet, May 15, 1862. 

By the act of July 18, 1888, the Secretary of Agriculture was 
allowed a salary of $5,000 annually, and by the act of March 
18, 1889, it was increased to $8,000. 

By the act of March 3, 1853, the Secretary of State, Secretary 
of the Treasury, Secretary of War, Secretary of the Navy, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Postmaster General, and Attorney Gen- 
eral were each allowed a salary of $8,000 per annum. 

By the act of February 14, 1908, the Department of Commerce 
and Labor was created, and the salary of the Secretary thereof 
was fixed at $8,000. 

By the act of February 26, 1907, the heads of all of the de- 
parno were fixed at $12,000 each, which is the present 

ary. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire now to submit a table of these salaries, 
with chronological data, showing the various changes and in- 
creases made since the creation thereof as members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet: 


the members of the President’s Cabinet, — the dates 
changes increases 


The salaries o 
of various acts making 


000 
12,000 12, 000 | 


— 5 


of the Postmaster General was fixed at $1,000 on 
under our confederacy during the Revolutionary 


Nors.—The sala 
September 13, 1780, 
War. 
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Mr. Chairman, when we look back over the various changes 
in the salaries of the members of the President’s Cabinet dur- 
ing the last century, we are led to inquire as to what will be 


the action of Congress in dealing with these salaries during. 


the next century. If the changes should be as radical and as 
often, we may expect to find them ranging at a very high and 
unwarranted figure, some of which would be very low and others 
correspondingly exorbitant and high. They would range in 
round numbers as follows: 
Commerce and Labor. 
Secretary of the Interior 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Secretary of State L— 4 142 
Secretary of the Navy 5 48, 
Secretary of War 
Attorney General 
Postmaster General 
The present members of the President’s Cabinet are putting in 
no more time than did our forefathers, who filled some of these 
offices, in working out the complex system of our Government, 
but these large salaries only indicate the trend of sentiment 
among the aristocratic for luxury and ease. While I believe 
in the doctrine that the servant is worthy of his hire, yet I 
believe also in the common-sense policy of leveling the pay 
which is given to men for their services. The gap between the 
wages of the day laborer and the salary of the chief officers of 
Government and of corporations is too great, and, in my opinion, 
there is great need for a leveling force which will operate rap- 
idly toward the relief of the toiling many and to an economy 
among the rich, which will-regult in placing them in harmony 
with the laws of economy. 


Laws Relative te Seamen. 
SPEECH 


HON. RUFUS HARDY, 


OF TEXAS, 


In roe Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 18, 1912. 


The House having under consideration the Lill (H. R. 23673) to 
abolish the involuntary servitude imposed upon seamen in the merchant 
marine of the United States while in foreign ports and the involuntary 
servitude imposed upon the seamen of the merchant marine of foreign 
countries while in ports of the United States, to prevent unskilled man- 
ning of American vessels, to encourage the training of bo, in the 
American merchant marine, for the er protection of life at sea, and 
to amend the laws relative to seamen— 

Mr. HARDY said: 

Mr. Speakre: The Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles have more than other Members of the House, and more 
than the country at large, been interested in the study of the 
American merchant marine and in the questien of the welfare 
of the American seamen, as well as in the question of the up- 
building of our trading interests as embodied in our traffic, both 
domestic and foreign. I have myself given an earnest study to 
the claims of persons interested in ship subsidies and in all other 
means suggested for building up the merchant marine. I have 
been interested in the claim of these parties that our merchant 
marine had dwindled and our foreign merchant marine died on 
account of the high wages of our seamen and costly food scale, 
and other alleged items of higher costs, incurred by our shippers 
under our laws and methods of transportation on the water. 

And I have listened with interest to differing claims as to 
what to attribute the waning fortunes of our merchant marine. 
It has been claimed by those favoring subsidies and sub- 
ventions and grants and favors by the Government in different 
forms that the cause of the decrease in our merchant marine 
was the high cost of the service, the high wages of the seamen, 
the extraordinary and costly equipments of vessels, and of pro- 
visions made requisite under our law for the care and comfort 
of the seamen, and, in general vague expression, many have 
said our marine has declined on account of our antiquated 
navigation laws. 

On my investigation. of these many claims, I found that most 
of these claims are without any foundation whatever. The 
food scale provided by our laws is not extravagant or expen- 
sive. The food provision is not more than it is in the marine 
of their countries. To lessen the food-scale requirements, such 
as they are, of our law would harm rather than heip the 
cause. And then another element that goes into the question 
of the amount of expenditure or actual cost of ship transpor- 
tation is the amount of space to be occupied by the sailors 
and seamen on our ships. Subsidists leave the impression on 


the public mind that our laws require so much better accom- 
modations for seamen than the laws of other nations. I found 
on investigation that the crew space required by the laws of 
the United States was among the lowest of all the nations. 
Our great rival, England, provides that each seaman shall have 
a eubie space for his accommodation and living of 125 feet. 
Our law requires only 72 feet. So that upon our merchant ves- 
sels they may huddle and pack the seamen and sailors in such 
a space as shames Civilization; and we have provided an in- 
crease in that space in the bill now before the House as a 
matter of common humanity. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the purposes of the bill before the House 
now is not to make an American ship more expensive than 
those of other nations, not to make accommodations for Ameri- 
can seamen greater than those of the seamen of other nations, 
but to provide that the American seaman shall be cared for 
nearly as well as the British seaman. We require that there 
shall be provided for the accommodation of American seamen 
100 cubic feet of space. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. One hundred feet instead 
of 72 feet as at present. 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. Under our law the American seaman is 
expected to accommodate himself in a space 6 feet long, 2 feet 
wide, and 6 feet high. Oneof the witnesses who appeared before 
our committee said it was too big for a coffin and not quite big 
enough for a grave. And yet the better accommodations for 
American seamen is one of the reasons alleged as to why our 
merchant marine can not compete and has gone down—the ex- 
pensive requirements of our laws, our “antiquated navigation 
laws.” Like many other things said on this subject, it does not 
bear investigation. 

Another is that the wages of our seamen are away beyond 
those of the seamen of Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Italy, 
and other nations. We investigated that question, and I trust 
you will give close attention to what I shall say on this matter. 

We found that the wages of seamen did not depend upon the 
flag that flew at the mast, whether it was an American or a 
British or an Italian or a German flag, but that the wages 
of the seamen depend absolutely upon the ports in which the 
seamen were engaged. For example, a German vessel, coming 
to the port of New York and finding it necessary to employ men 
in her service, must go into the New York labor market for 
Seamen and give exactly the same wages in New York that an 
American vessel gives; and likewise an American vessel in 
Liverpool, seeking to enlist men in her service, must give the stand- 
ard of wages paid seamen in Liverpool. The same thing is true 
in any other port in which an American vessel or any other vessel 
employs her seamen. English and American and German vessels 
can employ on an equal footing in Liverpool or New York or 
Bremen. Thoughout Great Britain or throughout Germany a 
seaman enlisting on a British or a German vessel on taking 
service will ask just as much as he would to go on an American 
vessel. I want it understood that the wages of the seamen de- 
pend not on the flag the ship flies, but on the port in which they 
are engaged to serve. This fact was testified to over and over 
again before our committee. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to 
me for a question? 

7147 SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Texas 

Mr. HARDY. I will yield if the question is a brief one. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is it not true that the wages paid to Amer- 
ican seamen on American vessels are considered higher than the 
wages paid on foreign vessels? 

Mr. HARDY. I am going to discuss that very question. In 
our coastwise trade that is true; but if the geatleman will go 
to the Pacific coast, where Chinamen are largely employed on 
merchant vessels, he will find that they can get practically the . 
same wages as Americans, and every man who appeared before 
our committee has testified that the wages received by the sea- 
men depend upon the ports in which they are engaged. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 8 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I regret that I can not yield now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman declines to yield. 


Mr. HARDY. I apprehend that there never has been a dif- 
ference on that position, but there is one thing that adds some 
color to what the gentleman says and that is this fact, that 
se men, under the laws recognized by the treaties of nations, 
are the only remnant of the barbarism and slavery left in the 
civilized world to-day. A seaman engaging at the port of Milan, 
Italy, a low-wage port in a low-wage country, signs articles of 
agreement by which he agrees to go from that country on the 
whole voyage and return with the ship. Likewise a seaman in 
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Germany or in Sweden, taking employment in his home port, | thing else might be done to build up the merchant marine have 


a low-wage port, agrees to go to New York or to some foreign 
port and return. I hope the House clearly comprehends the 
point Iam making. He agrees to go with that ship. He signs 
articles to return with her. Then suppose he deserts when he 
gets to New York. If a farm hand on my farm, after agreeing 
to work with me for 12 months, quits his work and leaves me 
I may sue him; I may get damages; I may retain his wages 
to meet the damages incurred by his quitting within that time, 
but I can not send out and bring him back and make him carry 
out his contract. 

Not so with the seaman. When the seaman signs that con- 
tract he becomes the serf, the slave, the property of the master 
of that vessel; and if in the port of New York he abandons it, 
for whatever reason, the treaties between the United States and 
foreign nations say that the consular authorities of that for- 
eign nation may go to the constabulary of the United States, 
make out a complaint against the deserting seaman, have him 
arrested and thrown in chains and brought back to that vessel 
and starved or put in irons or perhaps flogged till he obeys orders 
and completes his contract, and so he is carried back home to 
the low-wage port where he enlisted. What is the result? The 
result is a condition of serfdom, a condition of slavery, a con- 
dition under which the foreign shipowner is not required to meet 
the conditions of labor in this country, but he hires his labor 
abroad in the cheapest market where he can find it. 

He may be a Liverpool shipowner. He goes to some city 
that is even a cheaper labor city than Liverpool. He may be a 
Bremen shipowner. He finds the cheapest labor market in the 
world, and there he employs his seamen to make a round trip 

with him, and whenever a seaman deserts, the master calls on 

the authorities of the United States to arrest that seaman and 
bring him back in chains and throw him on the vessel’s deck, 
to be held there until his contract is completed. For that 
reason there may be some color to the claim that the American 
seaman receives on an average a little higher wages than for- 
eign seamen. The treaties that the United States has with 
many low-wage countries, binding us to arrest and deliver 
deserting seamen to foreign shipowners, aids in this result. 
This bill says that now, in the light of the twentieth century, 
now 12 years old, we will abolish the last remaining element 
of human slavery so far as it is found in the United States; 
and while it may be to the detriment of the shipowner whose 
seamen shail no Jonger be enslaved, and while the seaman 
may be allowed the privilege of deserting and abandoning his 
contract, we will place the seaman, as we place every other 
wage earner, upon his manhood and let him, if he sees proper, 
break his contract and leave the owner to a civil remedy and 
not to what is worse than a criminal remedy—the jail and 
chains. [Applause.] 

The result will be that every seaman who comes to this free 
land of ours will be free; and if, under the galling terms and 
conditions of labor abroad, he has found himself unable to 
make better contracts than he did make, he can desert. I say 
that plainly. What will be the result? The result will be 
while we free the seaman we give absolute equality so far as 
wages are concerned of seamen sailing from and to American 
ports whether they are on American vessels or foreign vessels, 
This bill will equalize the wages of the seamen on vessels that 
euter the harbors of this country whether they be American 
or foreign vessels, and those wages will be raised to the stand- 
ard of American labor. [Applause.] Perhaps shipowners 
would be willing to equalize the wages of American and for- 
eign seamen by reducing the level of American wages. We 
wish to equalize wages by raising all to the level of American 
wages. That is the purpose of one feature of the bill. 

Mr. UTTER. Will the gentleman answer one question? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. UTTER. Do I understand the gentleman to say that the 
right to seize a seaman who deserts from a foreign ship is a 
treaty right? 

Mr. HARDY. It is; under the treaties of our country with 
some 20 other countries. p 

Mr. UTTER. Is not a treaty a supreme law that can not be 
affected by statute? 

Mr. HARDY. This bill provides for the abrogation of these 
treaties, and that is one reason why the term of its going into 
effect is not instantaneous. It requires that the President shall 
notify the nations with whom we have such treaties that the 
provision requiring our constabulary force, upon the complaint 
of a consul of such nations, to arrest a deserting seaman be 
and is hereby abolished. That is the purpose of it. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the House to the fact 
that those on the other siđe of the aisle who think that some- 


said that we need to repeal our antiquated navigation laws. I 
have tried to find out what they mean by our “ antiquated navi- 
gation laws.” Is it the law that allows our seamen to be cooped 
up in 72 cubic feet of air space while the other nations require 
120 cubic feet? Is it the law which requires a scale of provisions, 
which may be varied by the contract that the seaman signs and 
which never is exacted? What are our antiquated navigation 
laws? I have asked and asked, and have never found but one. 
There is but one antiquated law that militates against our mer- 
chant marine, It is as old as the Government. It is the law 
that requires vessels of this country flying our flag to be built 
in this country, and excludes all ships flying any other flag or 
built in any other country from engaging in our coastwise or 
inland trade. Added to that has been our tariff taxation that 
lays a heavy burden on all the material that goes into ship- 
building. 

Given the absolute monopoly to build every vessel that flies 
the American flag or that may engage in our coastwise and 
inland trade, the ship builders of the United States have abused 
that monopoly, and the result is that to-day, by the concurrent 
testimony of all parties appearing before us, the merchant ves- 
sels of the United States are so much more expensive than for- 
eign-built vessels that vessels built abroad can be bought at 
from 40 to 60 per cent less than they can be purchased in this 
country. 

To meet that condition another bill has been introduced and 
has been reported by the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, which authorizes those, who desire to engage in a 
foreign trade to buy their ships where they wish. This will be 
some relief—not much, however, because such foreign ships, 
though owned by Americans, will not be permitted to carry 
coastwise traffic; but I have not time to discuss that fully. 
Now, I will tell you what is the matter with the merchant 
marine. It is this: If you will put a vessel that cost a million 
dollars on the ocean carrying freight in competition with an- 
other vessel that cost only $600,000, or 40 per cent Jess, and let 
those two vessels engage in competition with each other, the 
man who owns the the vessel costing a million dollars has got 
$400,000 more invested than the other fellow, and the interest 
at 6 per cent is $24,000 per annum, The insurance at 6 per 
cent is $24,000 more. Now, the life of a vessel is estimated at 
20 years; that is to say, in 20 years the cost of repairs and 
deterioration equal the original cost. In 20 years the American 
shipowner has spent $2,000,000 and the other fellow only 
$1,200,000. You will find from the difference between the cost 
of the foreign and the domestic vessel in the 20 years, and it 
must have earned over $800,000 more than the foreign vessel to 
put itself on an equal footing with the foreign ship. This mis- 
fortune is that the ocean is worldwide. We can not put a tariff 
wall around the ocean; we can not make the public freight 
carriers give an additional compensation by a tariff wall. And 
so the shipowners come to us and say, Give us, in lieu of the 
amount of expense we have incurred, a subsidy.” But, my 
countrymen, they do not tell us that the great expense they 
have incurred is by reason of the unusual cost of their vessel. 
They have a compact of silence on that fact. The shipbuilders 
maintain a deep, death-like silence on the question of free ship- 
building materials, because if they start to tearing down this 
house of favoritism they might lose their exclusive ship- 
building privilege. They try to lay the death of our foreign 
merchant marine to our higher wages, to higher food scale, and 
better accommodations for seamen, and vaguely and generally 
to our antiquated navigation law, but never to the real cause— 
the monumental price they have to pay for ships. When this 
bill is passed, there will be no shadow of truth in any claim of 
higher cost or expenditure in carrying on American ships than 
on foreign ships, except the higher cost of the ship itself. 

Mr. SHARP. Will the gentleman yield? ‘ 

Mr. HARDY. Certainly. 

Mr. SHARP. Does not the gentleman find in this condition 
one very good reason that has existed all these years in the past 
why we have not built up the American merchant marine com- 
mensurate with the importance of this country in the fact that 
there is to-day in existence, and has been for years. past, a 
gigantic international shipping trust that gives special favors in 
the form of rebates and reduced rates to a small class of large 
shippers who otherwise would go into the shipbuilding business 
themselves? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr, Speaker, I would like five minutes more, 
on I would like to answer the question of the gentleman from 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield five minutes more to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. HARDY. Of course, Mr. Speaker, I would like to go on 
at great length, but I want to say that if the Alexander bill 
authorizing the purchase of ships anywhere where they can be 
bought cheapest, and the bill before the House now is put in 
operation, there will be no difference of cost in wages. Wages 
will be raised to the American standard, and there will be no 
reason why the American flag shall not float In every port, 
except if we limit foreign-built ships to the foreign trade only 
we will cripple them, and for a time, at least, American build- 
ers will still charge somewhat more for ships than they can be 
bought for abroad, but sooner or later the day will come when 
the Americans can have as cheap ships as can be bought abroad 
and can use them everywhere under the American flag. Then 
our flag will float everywhere, but not till then. In times past 
it did float everywhere: It floated over every sea in time of 
peace, The American shipbuilder built the very best ships, the 
strongest ships on earth or on the sea, and up to the time of 
1860 our shipbuilders were building the standard ships, the best 
ships and the cheapest ships, and were carrying more than half 
of our trade between us and all other nations, and carrying 
much of the trade between other nations, and selling our ships 
abroad—here, there, and everywhere—because we built the best 
and cheapest ships. Now, for reasons that are plain, we build 
the dearest ships, and build none except for our coastwise and 
inland trade, from which we exclude all competition by law. 
Until we can reach the ultimate reduction of the cost of ships 
there can be no American merchant marine in foreign trade. 
So long as it must be the fact that the American shipowner 
must pay 40 or 60 per cent more than the foreigner for his 
ship, just so long you will have a dead merchant marine; and 
as long as the irons remain on the wrists of the seamen, that 
long you will never have an American merchant marine with- 
out paying the most stupendous subsidies. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by inserting the views filed by myself with the re- 
port made from the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries at the third session Sixty-first Congress on House bill 
32127. 

There was no objection. 

VIEWS OF MR. HARDY. 


In addition to the foregoing statement signed by Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER and myself, I submit the following: 

In addition to the sums given by way of annual payment 
directly from the National Treasury, as already explained, 
this bill (H. R. 32127) gives benefits as follows: 

First. Compensation for service required by the Secretary of 
the Navy. This is indefinite, and, of course, can not be esti- 
mated. 

Second. By section 7 there is a reduction of 5 per cent of the 
customs duties on all cargoes imported in these vessels on 
dutiable goods. If the average duty on dutiable imports car- 
ried in these vessels is 50 per cent ad valorem, this will make 
a benefit in their favor of 24 per cent of the value of such im- 
ports. This is a provision carried in the Spight bill, which 
was approved by all the Democratic members of the committee 
at the last session, but it was accompanied in that bill by other 
provisions entirely omitted from this bill, as appears from 
appendix hereto. 

Third. Section 8 of this bill puts a duty of 2 per cent ad 
valorem on all goods on the free list when imported in vessels 
not of the United States, and this gives to these vessels a 
benefit of 2 per cent ad valorem on all goods on the free list, 
so that whether the goods imported in these vessels are on the 
free list or the dutiable Ust, these vessels are virtually given 
2 to 24 per cent of the value of their cargo as a benefit. We 
are told that cargoes of vessels of the second class mentioned 
in this bill are frequently worth as much as $2,000,000. The 
bonus, benefit, or advantage given them on such a cargo would 
be $40,000, and if such a vessel makes 12 voyages per annum, 
the benefit it would receive from sections 7 and 8 alone would 
run into the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Where the goods are dutiable, the benefit consists In lower- 
ing the duty, and there will be no added burden put upon the 
people, and it was for that reason alone I acquiesced in that 
part of the Spight bill; but where a 2 per cent duty is put by 
law on all goods now on the free list, if imported in foreign 
vessels, in order to fayor our ships, that duty is an added 
burden on the people. It may not, it will not, amount to 
much on each separate item, but in the aggregate 2 per cent 
levied on the whole of our duty-free imports would amount to 
many millions of dollars. I think it hardly worth while ask- 
ing whether other nations would not impose a like duty of 2 
per cent on all the goods now admitted free by them, ,unless 
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those goods were imported in their vessels. This would be 
another species of commercial warfare, and as we export more 
goods than we import, it is easy to see who would get the 
better of it if we ever came to have any considerable merchant 
marine. Our present absolute want of any vessels engaged in 
foreign commerce would, however, for a while at least, render 
any great amount of reprisal by levying special duties on goods 
imported into other countries in our vessels impossible. I 
think it possible that a mere lowering of duties on goods im- 
ported in our vessels may not provoke retaliation by other 
nations, but the imposition of a new duty on goods solely be- 
cause imported in foreign vessels, I think surely would. 

Fourth. Section 9 imposes additional duties on all imports 
that may be brought in in what may be classed as tramp ships, 
or ships of any nation other than the nation producing the 
goods. It does not seem to me wise to make a wholesale raise 
of the tariff in this way, nor does it seem to me wise to en- 
deavor to injure the tramp ships for the benefit of the great 
foreign and domestic shipping combines which we charge and 
believe to exist. Having practically no merchant marine of our 
own engaged in foreign commerce, it seems to me folly to give 
an advantage to some foreign ships over other foreign ships, 
especially when such advantage is to be given to the ships 
which we believe are in a combine and against the tramp ships 
which might cheapen both our import and export freight rates, 
The advantage or benefit given vessels provided for under this 
bill over the tramp ships would be 10 per cent of the duties on 
dutiable goods and 3 per cent on goods on the free list. It 
seems to me on the whole that this bill might better be termed 
a bill to raise freight rates and tariff taxes on all imports into 
our country and perhaps on all exports from our country. 

Fifth. Section 10 gives a special remittance of $4 per head 
on all immigrants brought in the vessels provided for. If these 
vessels may carry 3,000 soldiers as required, they should be 
able to carry, perhaps, nearly that number of immigrants. On 
that basis, there would be an advantage or bonus of $12,000 
per trip on each load of immigrants they might bring in. 
Whether that would conduce to a better of class of immigrants 
may be questioned. 

Sixth. Section 11 relieves these ships of all Panama tolls, or 
rather pays it for them out of the Treasury. This item may 
run into millions. We have no way of estimating how many. 
Altogether, this bills seems to me protection run mad, and 
subsidy, direct and indirect, far greater than would be granted 
under the Humphrey or Gallinger bills, 

I believe that when the builders of ships and the iron and 
steel masters of the United States finally abandon the hope that 
the Government will protect them against all competition, 
either by subsidies to our ships or by shackles put upon 
foreign ships, then and not till then will they produce the mate- 
rial and build the American ships as cheaply as such ships can 
be built anywhere in the world. I believe it is impossible for our 
ships to meet competition on the ocean if their owners must 
pay 40 to 60 per cent more for their ships and repairs and in- 
surance on them than their competitors. If an American- 
built ship costs $1,000,000 under our present laws, the same 
ship built in England would cost not more than $600,000, and 
that, in fact, is about the proportion of cost that to-day exists 
between American and foreign-built ships. The life of a ship 
is 20 years, during which the repairs equal the original cost. 
Insurance is high, and during all that 20 years the American 
pays for insurance nearly twice as much as his competitor. 
Leaving out insurance, the account between the two ships 
(foreign and American built) at the end of 20 years stands 
thus: American ship, first cost, $1,000,000, repairs, $1,000,000; 
British ship, first cost, $600,000; repairs, $600,000—a difference 
of just $800,000 for the whole period of 20 years in favor of the 
British ship. That is $40,000 per year, or 4 per cent on the 
original cost of the American ship, or 6% per cent on the origi- 
nal cost of the British ship. Insurance being something over 
6 per cent, if the American and British ships are each fully 
insured under a 6 per cent premium, insurance would cost the 
American ship $60,000 and the British ship $36,000. Add this 
$24,000 annual handicap to the burden of the American ship- 
owner. Can any nation on earth ever keep afloat a merchant 
marine under such impossible burdens? Yet the protectionist 
and the subsidist, in all their searchings for a way to put our 
flag back on the sea, have never sought or been willing to give 
us cheaper ships, without which our flag will never float. 

Only a short while since our shipbuilders secured, in open 
competition with all the world, the contract to build two great 
warships for Argentina by making the best and lowest bid. 
They tell us that was because warships are standardized and 
that they can not compete in merchant vessels until they have 
built enough of them to standardize; but if we will protect 
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them and help them along in the beginning they do not doubt 
that in the end they can and will build merchant ships also as 
cheaply as other nations. It is the old song, plausible, but false. 
They have had an absolute monopoly always of the building of 
our great coastwise and inland merchant vessels. The tonnage 
of the vessels engaged in this coastwise and inland trade is sec- 
ond only to the ship tonnage of Great Britain. We presume 
they have such vessels standardized; but having a monopoly 
has enabled them to charge 60 per cent more for building vessels 
engaged in onr coastwise trade than the same vessels could be 
bought for elsewhere, and they do it. Mr. Carnegie asserted, 
and it is true, that we can produce the steel and iron materials 
that go into ships cheaper here than they can be produced 
anywhere else, yet our shipbuilders claim that the great rea- 
son they can not compete with the world is the high price they 
are compelled to pay for their material. Only a few days ago, 
before our committee, one of the representatives of the Newport 
News yard, on a hearing at which he was opposing the admis- 
sion to American registry of some foreign-built ships engaged 
in the foreign fruit trade, complained that his company was 
not given a chance to bid on the building of those vessels, and 
expressed a belief that they might have secured the building 
of them if given a chance. : 

The truth is, as I belieye, that our iron and steel manufac- 
turers can and do compete with the foreigner whenever and 
‘wherever they are not protected by our laws from having to do 
it, and that where our shipbuilders are giyen the right to buy 
free ship material they get it not from the foreigner, but from 
‘our own producers at the foreign price, and that where they get 
such cheap material they can and do build ships as cheaply as 
ships can be built elsewhere. But the shipbuilder and the Steel 
Trust alike are loath to give up any part of the monopoly 
that is given and guarded for them by our law. The shipbuilder 
, would like to have free raw material out of which to build, 
but he is afraid to fight the Steel Trust for fear he may pul! 
down his own monopolistic house when he pulls down the Steel 
Trust temple, and so neither the shipbuilders nor the Steel 
Trust ever say a word about free ships or free ship material 
except to oppose them. They cry aloud for a merchant marine 
on the ocean flying the glorious flag, but they always want to 
fiy it on such a ship as they may build and they only, under 
‘such conditions as absolutely protect them from competition. 
For one, I am tired of a system that puts over $12,000,000 of 
net profits monthly into the coffers of the United States Steel 
Trust. I am tired of a system by which the American peopl 
levy on themselves a tribute of hundreds of millions of dollars 
for the benefit of Mr. Carnegie in exchange for the public 
libraries with which he so generously dots the villages and towns 
‘and cities of Europe and America. I want this “Old man of 
the sea” to be shaken from the shoulders of the American 
people and from the back of the American merchant marine. 


Rourvus Harpy. 


What Will the Farmer Do in November? 


A REPLY TO HON. WOODROW WILSON 
BY 


HON. EBENEZER J. HILL, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 17, 1912. 


Mr. HILL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Permission has just been given by the House 
to insert in the Recorp a speech delivered by Dr. Woodrow Wil- 
son a few days ago to the farmers at Gloucester, N. J. As the 
obvious purpose is to make it frankable for campaign uses, it 
is uot inappropriate that a suggestion or two, by way of cor- 
rection of facts, should be made, that the speech may have due 
weight with the parties to whom it was addressed. 

First. Dr. Wilson is reported by the Hartford Courant as 
saying: 

I have seen the interests of a great many classes specially regarded 
in legislation, but I must frankly say that I have seldom seen the in- 
terests of the farmer regarded in legislation. 

Dr. Wilson evidently has not had his attention called to the 
bill specially designated in the extra session as the Farmers’ 
Free-List Bill, by which a Democratic House unanimously voted 
to admit free from all the world “ beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, 
and meats of all kinds, fresh, salted, pickled, dried, smoked, 
dressed or undressed, prepared or preseryed in any manner; 
bacon, hams, shoulders, lard, lard compound and lard substi- 
tutes, sausage and sausage meats, buckwheat flour, cornmeal, 
wheat flour and semolina, rye flour, bran, middlings, and other 


offals of grain, oat meal and rolled oats, and all prepared cereal 
foods, biscuits, bread, wafers, and similar articles not sweet- 
ened,” and then subsequently, with equal unanimity, accepted 
an amendment offered by the last Democratic candidate for the 
Vice Presidency, in the Senate, nullifying the whole thing ex- 
cept as to Canada, and that, with full knowledge that we supply 
Canada with most of these things. $ 

Query. Were the interests of the farmer regarded in this at- 
tempted legislation or were they not? If they were, was it by 
the original bill or by the amendment? r i 

Second. Dr. Wilson is reported as saying: : 

I have not heard of farmers waiting for a hearing before the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means of the House and the Finance Committee of 
2 e iu order to take part in determining what the tariff schedule 

The 8 that he had not heard of it does not necessarily dis- 
prove it. 

As I read this statement I had a distinct recollection of a large 
number of men and some women, representatives of granges and 
other farmers’ organizations, and individual farmers in every 
kind of agricultural production and from almost every State in 
the Union, appearing before-the Ways and Means Committee at 
the public hearings in the preparation of the Payne bill, and to 
verify that recollection I have asked the statistician of the com- 
mittee to separate the 8,425 pages of testimony and briefs printed 
by the committee in 1909 showing how many pages were devoted 
to each subject. 

I submit his report as follows: 


Printed pages. 
Agri- 
Schedules, 8 
No. Fer cent oi 5 


pers | 3 
SSSR 


C. Metals. e ee 
N. Sundries 986 266 
K. Wool 802 353 
G. Agricultural products... 796 9. 796 
B. Earthen and glass ware 792 9.40 
A. Chemicals 672 7.98 |. 
M. Pulp, paper, and books 610 7.24 |. 
Do egunsg A 460 5.46 |. 

Free list and miscellaneous 435 5.16 
J. Flax, hemp, and jute 374 4.44 
E. AS 268 3.18 
I. Cotton 204 2.42 
H. Liquors 136 1.61 
L. Silk 12 1.45 
BI 9⁰ 1.14 

—:! ß ͤ ß ̃]³ de uuate eps 


100. 00 | 1,834 


It will be seen that out of a total of 8,425 pages of testimony, 
1,834 pages, or 21.76 per cent of all, were devoted to agricul- 
tural products, and that no other schedule equaled it, and none 
except Schedule C, Metals, received anywhere near the con- 
sideration that was given to this. 

Not only the so-called staples such as wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
barley, potatoes, cotton, tobaeco, and sugar were fully discussed, 
but peanuts, hops, lemons, oranges, nuts, figs, grapes, fruits of 
all kinds, and practically all of the products of our soil, even 
to seeds and shrubs were given exceedingly thorough and able 
presentation to the committee by farmers, growers, producers, 
importers, buyers, and shippers. Competitive conditions here 
and abroad, transportation to markets, farm wages, land values, 
all of the things which enter into cost of production were put 
before the committee by men who knew their business by actual 
experience and hard work in all agricultural lines, and it has 
been a source of great regret to members of the committee that 
only a few people in the country have ever read these volumes 
or that so many have never heard that these things were so. 

It is a gratifying fact, however, that a large quantity of these 
books is still on hand, and that the information which they will 
give is attainable even now. 

Dr. Wilson probably derived his impressions of tariff making 
from the course pursued by the Democratic committee in this 
Congress, wheré no public hearings were given, and schedules 
were made in secret, not even being given to their own party 
associates until a party caucus was to vote upon them, and 
then put through the Ways and Means Committee, without eyen 
being read. 

He certainly must have had the present Democratic committee 
in mind when he said that tariffs were made by small groups 
of individuals in certain committees “who even refused infor- 
mation to their fellow members as to the basis upon which they 
had acted in framing the schedules.” The great majority of 
the Democratic membership of the Sixty-second Congress could 
probably testify to the accuracy of this statement. 

The methods pursued by the respective parties fairly illus- 
trate the difference between making a tariff for politics only, 
and a tariff for protection to American industry. s 
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Third. Dr. Wilson is reported as saying to the Gloucester 
farmers: “It makes a great deal of difference to you that Mr. 
Taft the other day vetoed the steel bill. It makes a difference 
to you in the cost of practically every tool that you use upon 

-the farm and it is very significant or ought to be very significant 
to you that a Democratic House of Representatives has just 
passed the steel tariff reduction bill over the President's veto.“ 

Possibly it would have made a difference to the farmers if it 
had been true, but Dr. Wilson is 18 years behind the times on 
agricultural tools, and apparently has not only not read the 
testimony in the Payne tariff bill hearings, but has not even 
read the present law or the Dingley law or the Wilson law, for 
agricultural implements and tools have not been in the metal 
schedule in 18 years and Mr. Taft's veto of that schedule or its 
passage through a Democratic House over his veto had nothing 
to do with the case about which Dr. Wilson was talking. 

Agricultural implements and tools composed in chief value of 
metal were in the basket clause of the McKinley law 18 years 
ago and dutiable at 45 per cent. If the chief value was of wood 
they were in the wood schedule and dutiable at 35 per cent. 
In 1894 Mr. W. L. Wilson specified them by name and put them 
on the free list with a proviso as follows: 

Plows, tooth, and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural 
drills, and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, threshing ma- 
chines, and cotton pioa: Provided, That all articles mentioned in this 
sy ee h if imported from a country which lays an import duty on 
ike articles imported from the United States, s be subject to the 
duties existing prior to the passage of this act. 

Under the Wilson law, imports were made under all three 
rates, 45 per cent, 35 per cent, and free. 

Mr. Dingley took them from the free list and using the identi- 
cal language except the proviso, put them in Schedule N, Sun- 
dries, with a straight duty of 20 per cent. : 

They are now in the sundries schedule of the Payne bill, put 
there by Mr. Payne with the hearty approval of the producers, 
free of all duty coming from any country which admits our like 
products free, and otherwise dutiable at 15 per cent, which is 
the lowest rate they haye ever borne, coming from dutiable 
countries. 

They will be found in paragraph 476, Schedule N, Sundries, 
with the following language used: 

Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harveste reapers, agricultural 
drills and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, threshing ma- 
chines, and cotton gins, 15 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That any 
of the foregoing, when imported from any country, dependency, 


Province, or colony, which imposes no tax or duty on like articles 
imported from the United States, shall be imported free of duty. 


The terms used are broad and all embracing, covering tools 
and implements for preparing the soil, for planting all kinds 
of seed, and for cultivating and harvesting the crops. 

There are practically but two other exporting nations in this 
line, Great Britain and Germany. Germany maintains a duty 
against us, but theré has been no time since August 5, 1909, 
when any farmer in the United States could not buy these 
agricultural tools in Great Britain and bring them here with- 
out a cent of tax. The only reason he has not done so was 
because he could buy them cheaper at home. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it would seem to me that Dr. Wilson owes it to 
himself and Mr. Taft and to the New Jersey farmers to with- 
draw the statement that Mr. Taft’s veto made a difference to 
them in the cost of practically every tool that they used upon 
their farms. 

Fourth. Dr. Wilson is reported as saying: 

When the United States was the granary of the world and was sup- 
plying the world far and near with the foodstuffs that it subsisted upon 
the farmers were not looking for protection, and while they were no 
looking, everything else had duties upon it, and the cost of everything 
that they had to use was raised upon them, until now it is almost 
impossible for them to make a legitimate profit. 7 

It is perfectly apparent that Dr. Wilson has not been keeping 
track of what the farmers have been doing with reference to 
tariff making. 

If he will take the average price of imported farm products for 
a period of 10 years prior to the panic of 1907 as the normal 
price on which to figure the ad valorem rate, he will find the 


rates as follows: 
Per cent. 


XLVITI——40 


in: — — 
Preserved fruit 

The farmers have evidently been “ looking” while Dr. Wilson 
himself has been busy at other things, and though the situation 
may be a new one to him, the farmers fully understand and 
appreciate it. 

Now, I am well aware that Dr. Wilson will say, that as many 
of these things are export products, the duties are to some ex- 
tent useless and ineffective, but that is just as true of many 
manufactured products which are exported, and yet the Doctor 
and his associates all insist that the tariff is a tax which in all 
cases is added to the cost of the competing domestic product, 
and no consideration is given to the factor of domestic com- 
petition. 

In view of the fact that our exports of manufactures ma- 
terially exceed in value those of agricultural products, will it 
not be a little difficult to convince the farmer that what he buys 
is increased in cost by the tariff and that what he sells is not? 

I commend him to a statement made in the United States 
Crop Reporter for January, 1911. It seems that the Agricul- 
tural Department made an investigation of the average money 
return per acre in the United States from the 10 principal 
crops of the country and it showed an average increase m 1909 
of 72.7 over and above a like return per acre in 1809. 

The same document shows for the same period an average 
increase in price on 85 listed manufactured articles used on the 
farm and in the farmer’s house of 12.1 per cent. 

From the data given, Mr. Victor H. Olmsted, chief of the 
bureau, draws this conclusion— 
that whereas the acre of the farmer's crop of 1900 was 72.7 per cent 
more than in 1899 and the cost of the articles purchased by him in- 
creased about 12.1 per cent, the purchasing power of the product of 1 
acre in 1909 was about 65 per cent greater than the purchasing power 
of the product of 1 acre in 1899. 

Conditions are even more favorable to the farmer this year 
than in 1909, for the crops are abundant, his prices are higher, 
and the margin of price between his sales and purchases is 
materially greater than it was then. 

Now, I do not care what the reasons for these conditions are. 
The vital fact to him is that they exist as shown. What is the 
wise course for him to pursue? It is a plain, practical business 
proposition for him to decide. I agree with Dr. Wilson’s state- 
ment, at the beginning of his speech, that “ politics ought not 
to be considered as a mere occasion for oratory. Politics ought 
to be considered as a branch of the national business, and a man 
who talks politics ought to tell his fellow citizens very distinctly 
what he thinks about their affairs and what his own attitude 
toward them is.” ` 

If I understand Dr. Wilson’s view as expressed in this speech, 
it is that a protective tariff is of little value to the farmer, I 
do not so look at it, but believe that there is a positive and 
direct benefit to him in many cases, and an indirect benefit in 
all, by giving him a protected market in which to sell his prod- 
uct. I shall go home to my people—farmers and manufacturers 
alike—and tell them that I stand for the maintenance of a 
protective tariff measured by the difference in cost of produc- 
tion here and abroad as nearly as the same can be ascertained, 
always giving the American farmer and manufcturer the benefit 
of the doubt. 

Dr. Wilson has recently said in another speech that this propo- 
sition is “ignorant and preposterous.” His party platform not 
only denies the right to“ impose ” duties for protection, but also 
denies the right of the Government to “collect” duties so im- 


sed. 
er says that the platform on which he is running for the 
Presidency “is not a program.” 

Is it not fair then to ask him in his own words with refer- 
ence to the farmers of the country, and the duties upon the 
things competing with the products of their toil, “what he 
thinks about their affairs and what his own attitude toward 
them is?” 

I say frankly I would lower or raise the duties in such a way 
as to give the American farmer a chance of equal competition 
in this market with his foreign competitor. What would he do? 
If I can draw any inference from this speech and many others 
made by him, he is opposed to “all protective tariffs,” and 
would entirely remove them from the competing products of the 
farm and factory alike. 

It will not do to say that taxation at the customhouse is 
necessary for revenue purposes. It is not. The taxing power 
of this Nation has not even been scratched as yet, and it is not 
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a case of necessity to collect revenue from any food product. 
In this very session his own party proposed to take all taxation 
from imported beet and cane sugar and substitute an internal- 
revenue or excise tax for the revenue Jost by it. Every dollar 
of customhouse taxation could be removed and the amount pro- 
cured with less cost of collection and with no recurring indus- 
trial revolutions by collecting all the expenses of the Govern- 
ment from internal taxation. 

In the fiscal year of 1912 we received 8314, 497.07 1.24 from 
customhouse taxation, and $386,875,303.75 from other sources. 
Is he ready to collect it all by internal taxation, and as he 
says— 
break down the dam against which all the tides of our prosperi 
have banked up, that great dam that runs around all our coasts, a 
which we eall the protective tariff. 

I prefer to keep the dam unbroken and control the sluice 
gate. Does he propose, if elected President, to break it down 
and bring about a world’s sea level of prosperity? 

I have seen much of the prosperity of other lands, and say 
unhesitatingly that I prefer the American brand. I am going 
home and in my humble way tell the farmers of my district 
and the workmen at the factory gates just where I stand on 
this great question. Will he, from his more exalted place, tell 
them also where he stands? They have a right to have from 
every candidate a clear and definite statement of his position. 
What they want to know is, What does he propose to do with 
the prosperity which he admits has banked up against the pro- 
tective dam, and what does he intend to substitute for it when 
the dam is broken down and the stream has run dry? 

Some of us remember a former experiment, when W. L. Wil- 
son, a great student, a college president, a magnificent orator, 
and a sublime theorist, broke down the dam, and gave us a 
dose of his world-wide prosperity, and the taste of that ex- 
perience still lingers with us. 

Dr. Wilson says in his speech: 

I am interested in politics, not as a search for office, but as a great 
contest devoted to something very definite and practical indeed. 

Many who are old enough to remember the candidacy of 
Horace Greeley will accept this statement with a grain of salt. 
Mr. Roosevelt has told us that his platform is his program. 
I confess that it is difficult to understand how it is to be put 
in operation, but there is not the slightest doubt about the 
positiveness with which his views are stated or the things 
which he seeks to do. a 

Mr. Taft in his veto messages and speech of acceptunce has 
left no doubt as to where he stands. I have read and am still 
reading with great pleasure Dr. Wilson's writings and speeches. 
Does he still hold the views expressed before the Tariff Com- 
mission at Atlanta many years ago, when he said in part: 

Protection also hinders commerce pean pap The ny oes le 
do not send as many pote to this country as they would if the duties 
were not so much, and in that Way there is a restriction of commerce, 
and we are building up manufactories here at the expense of com- 
merce. We are hold ourselves aloof from foreign countries in effect, 
and saying, We are sufficient to ourselves; we h to trade, not with 

ut with each other.” I maintain that It is not only a per- 
nic t a corrupt system. 

By Commissioner Gar. : 

Q. Are you advocating the repeal of all tariff laws? 

A. Of all protective-tarif! laws; of establishing a tariff for revenue 
merely. It seems to me very absurd to maintain that we shall have 
free trade between different portions of this country, and at the same 
time shut ourselves out from free "communication with other producing 
countries of the world. If it is necessary to impose restrictive duties 
on goods brought from abroad, it would seem to me, as a matter of 
logic, necessary to impose similar restrictions on goods taken from 
one State of this Union to another. That follows as a necessary con- 
sequence; there is no escape from it. 

In 1883, the year that speech was made, our exports were 
$823,839,402. In 1892 they had increased to $1,030,278,148. In 
1896, under the Wilson law, they went back to $8S82,606,938. 

For the year ending June 30, 1912, our exports, under what 
he calls a “restrictive tariff, a tariff that holds us back, that 
hems us in, that chokes us, that smothers us,“ were $2,204,- 
222,083, and yet the dam is still standing but the sluice gate is 
under eur control. 

In 1883 our imports were $723,180,914. In 1892 they had in- 
creased to $827,402,462. In 1896, under the Wilson law they 
went back to $779,724,674, and the balance of trade against 
us that year was $102,882,264. 

For the year ending June 30, 1912, our imports were $1,653,- 
426,174 and the balance of trade in our favor was $550,795,914. 

In view of these amazing facts would it not seem to be just 
ordinary prudence and business common sense to keep the dam 
still standing and William Howard Taft in charge of the sluice 
gate? As I understand Mr. Taft’s position he proposes to have 
a corps of experienced hydraulic engineers (or tariff board) 


keep constant watch of the tidal flow in and out, and keep us 
all posted as to the situation so that the gate screw may be 
turned up or down as the necessity may indicate. Just now we 
are doing fairly well. In 1883 the rate of duty on the incoming 
flow was 30.04 per cent. In 1896 it was 20.67 per cent. In 1908 
it was 23.88 per cent. In 1912 it is 18.82 per cent. I am in 
favor of giving the screw another downward turn, but I am 
not in favor of putting dynamite under the dam and blowing 
the whole thing to pieces and letting the flood waters run un- 
controlled, for thé great trusts organized under New Jersey 
laws which are still unchanged, can protect themselves by in- 
ternational agreements as they do now, but the waters will 
drown out the lowlands, which in this illustration means the 
small farmer, the independent manufacturer, the American 
workingman, and the women and children dependent upon them 
all. In some respects the Democratic policy reminds me of the 
old lady who decided to drown the cat, but in the tenderness 
of her heart warmed the water before the deed was done, 

Dr. Wilson says that— 
the legitimate business en 
Rocking: to fear, provided thes i Sint ee tee — 5 — et 
ots eee Which: 8 
able to conduct their business. ** 9 * 

As I read that sentence I was forcibly reminded of William 
G. Sumner, professor of economics in Yale University. He was 
a great teacher and a firm believer in the ultimate destiny of 
this Nation as the industrial leader of the world under a free- 
trade policy, but he frankly admitted that it would be necessary 
for us all to pass through the valley of the shadow of death 
before we reached the promised land. For one I am not ready 
fo journey by that route now, under Democratic leadership, 
but would prefer to keep on the high level of prosperity and 
under the policy of true protection make progress slowly but 
surely, but always making progress toward a definite end. 

Fifth. Dr. Wilson is reported as saying to the farmers that 
“ now it is almost impossible for them to make a legitimate profit.” 
In some cases that is true now, and has been for many years 
on the rocky hillsides and gravelly soilsof New England. These 
men and their sons and daughters have been driven from the 
old homesteads of their fathers by the competition of the west- 
ern prairie and forced into other occupations, where they could 
use their labor and their skill, united with the savings of 
200 years, resulting from an economy and thrift which has 
found no equal elsewhere in the land. But the farmers as a 
class the Nation over will hardly appreciate the temporary 
sympathy which Dr. Wilson holds for them when they read the 
Census bulletin, just published, for the census of 1910. It 
shows— 


Value of farm property in 1910 $40, 991, 449, 090 
Vaiue of farm property in 1900. 2... 20, 429, 901, 164 
Gain in 10 years (or 100.5 per cent) — 20, 551, 547, 928 


With a nine billion value in this years’ crops, and with a gain 
of twenty billions of good gold standard dollars or their equiva- 
lent in the last 10 years, the farmers of this country will be 
the conservative force which will hold the Nation to the tried 
and successful policies of sound money and protection, or as 
William McKinley forcibly epitomized it, “an honest dollar 
and a chance to earn it.” 

Against such a showing as this, with all that it implies of 
prosperity, happiness, and comfort in the American farmer's 
home, I cite from one of England’s greatest authors, a descrip- 
tion of the lot of the laborer on the farm in that land of free 
trade. Mrs. Humphrey Ward gives it in these words: á 

Men òf 60 years of age and upward, gray and furrowed, like the 
chalk soil into which they have worked their lives, not old as age 
goes, but already the refuse of their generation and id for at the 
rate of refuse, with no prospect but the workhouse if grave should 
be delayed. 

Which policy will the American working farmer approve in 
November next? ; 


APPENDIX, 
SPEECH OF HON. WOODROW WILSON, AT GLOUCESTER, N. J., AUGUST 15, 
1912, AS REPORTED IN THE HARTFORD COURANT, HARTFORD, CONN., 
AUGUST 16, 1912, 


Gov. Wilson said in part: 

“T am interested in politices, not as a search for office, but 
as a great contest devoted to something very definite and prac- 
tical indeed. Politics ought not to be considered as a mere oc- 
casion for oratory. Politics ought to be considered as a branch 


of the national business, and a man who talks politics ought 
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to tell his fellow citizens very distinctly what he thinks about 
their affairs and what his own attitude toward them is. 

Here we are at a farmers’ picnic and on this day I suppose 
we might say that the farmers occupy the center of the stage. 
When did the farmers ever occupy the center of the stage in 
our politics? I don’t remember any time. 

“There is not a single class of the Nation that ought to de- 
mand that it should be occupying constantly the center of the 
stage, but there is also not a single class in the Nation that 
ought not to demand constantly that it be regarded as a mem- 
ber of the firm in the great partnership. I have seen the in- 
terests of a great many classes specially regarded in legisla- 
tion, but I must frankly say that I have seldom seen the in- 
terests of the farmer regarded in legislation. And one of the 
greatest impositions upon the farmer of this country that has 
ever been devised is the present tariff legislation of the United 
States. 

I have not heard of farmers waiting for a hearing before the 
Committee of Ways and Means of the House and the Finance 
Committee of the Senate in order to take part in determining 
what the tariff schedule should be. I have not heard anybody 
but orators on the stump say that the tariff was intended for 
the benefit of the farmer, because you have to be on the stump 
to keep a straight face when you make a statement like that. 

“When the United States was the granary of the world and 
was supplying the world far and near with the foodstuffs that 
it subsisted upon, the farmers were not looking for protection, 
and while they were not looking everything else had duties upon 
it, and the cost of everything that they had to use was raised 
upon them and raised upon them until now it is almost impos- 
sible for them to make a legitimate profit. 

While you were feeding the world, Congress was feeding the 
trusts. Nobody doubts what the process of tariff legislation 
has been, because everybody who has been curious enough to 
inquire knows what the process of tariff legislation has been. 
We could give up a list of the gentlemen who have been most 
pronrinent in securing tariff legislation. We know the kind that 
secured it and the purpose they secured it for, and they weren't 
thinking about the general prosperity of the United States. 
They were thinking about the balance sheets in particular in- 
vestments, and those investments were not investments which 
were easily within the reach and work of the farmer himself. 

“T would be ashamed of myself if I tried to stir up any 
feeling on the part of any class against any other class. I wish 
to disavow all intention of suggesting to the farmer that he go 
in and do somebody up. That isn’t the point. All that I am 
modestly suggesting to you is that you break into your own 
house and live there. And I want you to examine very critically 
the character of the tenants who have been occupying it. It 
Is a very big house and very few people have been living in it, 
and the rent has been demanded of you and not of them, You 
have paid the money which enabled them to live in your own 
house and dominate your own premises. 

“T regard this campaign as I regarded the last one and the 
one before the last, and every campaign in which people have 
taken part since the world began, as simply a continued struggle 
to see to it that the people were taken care of by their own 
Government; and my indictment against the tariff is that it 
represents special partnerships and does not represent the gen- 
eral interest. It is a long time since tariffs were made by men 
who even supposed that they were seeking to serve the general 
interests, because tariffs are not made by the general body of 
Members of either House of Congress. They have in the past 
been made by very small groups of individuals in certain com- 
mittees of those Houses, who even refused information to their 
fellow Members as to the basis upon which they had acted in 
framing the schedules. 

“One of the gentlemen who has been most conspicuously 
connected with this thing has in recent years prudently with- 
drawn from public life. I mean the one-time senior Senator 
from Rhode Island, Mr. Aldrich. I, at least, give Mr. Aldrich 
the credit of having had a large weather eye. He saw that the 
weather was changing in Rhode Island—eyen in Rhode Island, 
as well as in the rest of the Union—that men who had long 
known that he was imposing upon them felt that the limit had 
been reached, and they were not going to be imposed upon any 
longer. They saw that he was not even doing what he pretended 
to do, namely, to serve the special interests of Rhode Island, 
because he was serving only some of the special interests of 
Rhode Island, not all of them. Every time we get on the 
platform, therefore, we put on our war paint and say we are in 
this thing to see that everybody is considered a member of the 

a firm of the United States of America when we transact 
usiness, 


“ Now there are various questions which you gentlemen ought 
to realize are pending, questions that directly concern the 
farmer of this country. The tariff intimately concerns the 
farmer of this country. It makes a great deal of difference to 
you that Mr. Taft the other day vetoed the steel bill. It 
makes a difference to you in the cost of practically every tool 
that you use upon the farm, and it is very significant or ought 
to be very significant to you, that a Democratic House of Rep- 
resentatives has just passed the steel tariff reduction bill over 
the President's veto, a thing I am informed is unprecedented in 
the history of the country, that a House should have passed two 
tariff measures, the wool measure and the steel measure, over 
the veto of the President. Why? Because these gentlemen know 
that they are pushing this thing forward against some of the 
most powerful combined interests of this country, and that 
they are under bonds to represent the people of the United 
States, and not the special parties in it. 

“Tariff measures are not measures for the merchant, merely, 
and the manufacturer. The farmer pays just as big a propor- 
tion of the tariff duties as anybody else. Indeed, some times 
when we are challenged to say who the consumer is as con- 
trasted with the producer, so far as the tariff is concerned, I 
am tempted to answer ‘the farmer,’ because he does not pro- 
duce any of the things that get any material benefit from the 
tariff, and he ccnsumes all of the things which are taxed under 
the tariff system.” 

The governor explained the benefits that might accrue to the 
farmer from the digging of the Panama canal if the merchant 
marine were restored. The short route for the western farmer 
for the Orient, he said, was by way of the Suez Canal, yet in 
recent years hardly a ship flying the American flag has passed 
through that route except some private yachts.” 

“One of the great objects in cutting that great ditch across 
the Isthmus of Panama,” he continued, “is to allow farmers 
who are near the Atlantic to ship to the Pacific coast by way of 
the Atlantic ports; to allow all the farmers on what I may, 
standing here, call this half of the continent to find their outlet 
at the ports of the Gulf or the ports of the Atlantic seaboard, 
and then to have coastwise steamers carry their products down 
around the canal and up the Pacific coast or down the coast of 
South America. 

“ Now, at present there are no ships to do that. And one of 
the bills pending, just passed by Congress, provides for free tolls 
for American ships through that canal and prohibits any ship 
from passing through that canal which is owned by any Amer- 
ican railway company. You see the object of that. We don’t 
want the railways to compete with themselves, because we 
understand that kind of competition. We want the water car- 
riage to compete with the land carriage, so as to be perfectly 
sure that you are going to get better rates around by the canal 
than you would across the continent. 

“Then there is another thing in which you ought to be deeply 
interested which is in the program of the great party I belong 
to. That is the parcel post, This is the only civilized country 
in the world where the Government does not see to it that rates 
established by the Government enable men to ship their goods, 
large and small, as they please from one end of the continent 
to the other. We have no parcel post until you reach the ports, 
and from the ports to the other side of the Atlantic you can 
have parcel-post rates, but you can’t have’ them inside the 
United States. Because—may I conjecture the reason—be- 
cause there are certain express companies which object. 

“ Now, I move that the objections of all private enterprises be 
overruled. I move that we establish a parliamentary procedure 
by which they will not even be considered, not in order that 
men who have made legitimate investments of capital may not 
have their proper return for it, but in order that they may not 
look to the Government for their proper return for it. The 
trouble with the business of the United States under the tariff 
is that men think they can not make money without the assist- 
ance of the Government. And as long as you allow them to 
think that, then every mother’s son of us is tied to the apron 
strings of the old grandmother sitting in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. 

“But I want at every turn of every argument that I make 
of this nature to say that the legitimate business enterprises 
of this country have absolutely nothing to fear, provided they 
will stand on their own bottoms, but that they have everything 
to fear if all they have under them is the prop of a tax, which 
everybody is obliged to pay in order that they may be able to 
conduct their business, and I believe that that is the just prin- 
ciple of government. 

“There is another matter in which I am deeply interested. 
There are only three lines devoted to it in the Democratic plat- 
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form, but there are no lines devoted to it in the Republican plat- 
form, and there are so many lines in the bull moose platform 
that I have not found it yet. It is a Sabbath day’s journey 
through that program. If there are such lines I have not 
reached that station yet. But in the Democratic platform there 
are three lines in which the party declares it to be its duty 
to devote such funds of the National Government as it may 
constitutionally devote to such purposes to the promotion of 
industrial, agricultural vocational education.” 

The governor explained that the platform in this connection 
meant a system of university extension to the farmer, making 
available to the farmer the knowledge stored in the universities 
of the country on scientific farming. He referred to a bill pend- 
ing in the House of Representatives to promote agricultural 
development in that way. You see,” he remarked, “the men 
in the House are not waiting until you elect national officers 
on their platform. They are going ahead with their duty now, 
because our platform is not molasses to gatch flies; it means 
business. 

“There is one label that I often see on goods sold in our shops 
that makes me blush a little bit. That label is ‘made in Ger- 
many.’ Why should that be a commendation? Why should you 
prefer to buy something made in Germany rather than some- 
{thing made in the United States? The only conceivable reason 
Is that you beljeve that the hands that made that in Germany 
were better trained than the hands that made the similar article 
in the United States. And what I don't like to admit, but must 
admit, is that in some instances that is true. We don't give 
jour lads a chance to learn how to do the work as well as it is 
done in Germany, because the German Government long ago 
saw the sings of the times, saw that we must live by science, 
by knowledge, by skill, by the infinite dexterity of our hands, 
and that if they were to be masters in the world of commerce 
they must also have supremacy in the world of knowledge. 

“Tf prosperity is not to be checked in this country, we must 
broaden our borders and make conquest of the markets of the 
world. That is the reason that America is so deeply interested 
in the question of which I have already spoken, the merchant 
marine, and that is also the reason why America is so much inter- 
ested in breaking down, wherever it is possible without danger 
to break it down, that dam against which all the tides of our 
prosperity have banked up, that great dam that runs around 
all our coasts, and which we call the protective tariff. I would 
prefer to call it the restrictive tariff. I would prefer to call 
it the tariff that holds us back. I should prefer to call it the 
tariff that hems us in, the tariff that chokes us, the tariff that 
smothers us, because the great unmatched energy of America 
is now waiting for a field greater than America itself in which 
to prove that Americans can take care of themselves. 

“There was a time, not many years ago, when I would have 
uttered sentiments like these with a certain degree of heat, 
because I would have known—I would have felt, at any rate 
that I was against an almost irresistible force. 

“But I don’t feel the least heat now. We have got them on 
the run now, and the resistance is very little. The friction 
is going to come when they try to put on the brakes and try to 
stop. There is no heat in the business now, there is hopeful 
confidence that the people of the United States at large at last 
realize their opportunity, know what they want and are out to 
get it. I have never known anything like the awakening that 
has occurred in the United States in recent years. It is just 
as if we had all been taking a long and comfortable sleep, with 
sometimes very disturbing dreams. We would wake up once 
in awhile in a nightmare and say, ‘ Who is this sitting on my 
chest?’ and then we would turn over and go to sleep again, and 
at last we waked up and found there was somebody sitting on 
our chests. And now we have come entirely to the conscious- 
ness of the new day, There are not going to be any more night- 
mares. It is going to be daytime all the time, and somebody is 
going to be on the outlook ali the time to see that this thing 
does not happen again, and what we are trying for in this cam- 
paign is merely this: Who of you, how many of you, which of 
you, have enlisted for the fight? I believe that it is going to be 
one of those general recruitments when you won't need to have 
recruiting officers. 

“ I believe that there is going to be a great handsome, peace- 
ful, hopeful revolution on the 5th day of November, 1912, and 
that after that revolution has been accomplished men will go 
about their business, saying, What was it that we feared? 
We feared chains and we have won liberty. We feared to touch 
anything for fear we should mar it, and now everything wears 
the bright face of prosperity, and we know that the right is also 
the profitable thing; and that nobody can serve a nation with- 
out serving himself.“ 


Desired Oleomargarine Legislation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GILBERT N. HAUGEN, 


OF IOWA, 
Is rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 19, 1912. 


Mr. HAUGEN said: 

Mr. Speaker: By unanimotts consent I extend my remarks 
to have printed in the Concresstonan Recorp a statement en- 
titled “ Desired oleomargarine legislation.” The statement sats 
forth the idea of a committee consisting of a number of men 
representing the dairy interests, men who have given much 
time and thought to oleomargarine legislation. It gives the 
conclusions reached by these men after months and years of 
study, and I believe it of great value to the country, and espe- 
cially to Members of this Congress who will have to deal with 
this all-important question next December; that is, if the plan 
decided on by the Committee on Agriculture and the majority 
side of this House is carried out. ‘The statement also includes 
a bill prepared by the committee and introduced in this House 
by me August 12, 1912, at their request, being H. R. 26234, 
with a brief explanation of each section of the bill. Inasmuch 
as this statement was prepared by men of such experience, 
knowledge, ability, authority, and speaking for and represent- 
ing the views of the great dairy interests of this country, it 
occurred to me that it should be printed in the Record, so that 
the Members of this Congress as well as the country may 
know what is desired and have the benefit of the judgment of 
these men of expert knowledge on this subject, and especially 
now that this matter is to come up for consideration and de- 
termination by next December. 

The statement is as follows: 


DESIRED OLEOMARGARINE LEGISLATION. 


bill, so called, is pronounced by the oleomargarine people as contain- 
ing’ substantiali i ond mee 


a second Haugen 
Agriculture Lupe ian further consideration of oleomargarine legisla- 
tion until the 4t the directors of the 2 Union called 

uy interests 
and gave. much care and thought to further perfecting the Haugen 
bill. In brief the effort has been to strengthen the present law, by 
remedying some weaknesses that have developed in it. In addition 
the new bill meets the claim of the oleomargarine people that the pres- 
ent law, with its 10-cent tax on colored 8 increases the 
price of living. This claim is false, but to save controversy over the 
point, and to show that the dairy interests do not desire io do any- 
55 that would even by implication add to the consumers’ burdens, 
the bill which has been prepa iminates the 10-cent tax in consid- 
eration of a 8 that the coloring of oleomargarine in imitation 
of butter and the mixing of butter and oleomargarine shall be pro- 
hibited. The oleomargarine manufacturers claim as a distinctive merit 
for some grades of their product that it contains 50 per cent of butter. 
The butter interests have no war with honest oleomargarine as such, 
but believe that each article should stand on its merits and find its 
own market based on those merits. 

Another feature of the bill is the prescribing of a color standard 
beyond which oleomargarine can not go. ‘This is for the purpose of 
rendering more effective the administrative features of the law, and 
fs rendered possible by the working out by the National Bureau of 
Standards of a practical means for scientifically measuring colors. It 
is now as feasible to submit a sample to an optical laboratory and get 
a statement of the measurement of the color as it is to submit a sam- 
ple to oo bacteriologists and get a report as to the number of bacteria 
it contains. 

The following bill represents the ideas of the representative workers 
who have prepared it. It will be introduced into Congress at an early 
date. It is given publicity in this form in order that all persons in- 
terested, whether as Cha logget of dairy products or as consumers of the 
same, can have oppe unity to learn its provisions and present a united 
front i nrag ts passage when it comes before Congress. 


G. I. Flanders, president National Dairy Union; J. A. 
ent 5 Butter Manufac- 


ident Farmers’ National Con : 
ull, lec- 
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A bill to change the name of “ oleomargarine ™ to“ ; to change 
the rate of thx on margarin; to make margarin and other substitutes 
for dairy products subject to the laws of any State or Territory into 
which they may be rted; to afford the Internal Revenue 
Bureau means for the m efficient detection of fraud and for the 
collection of revenues; to repeal an act defining butter and im 
a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, an 

exportation of oleomargarine, approved August 2, 18. with amend- 

ments thereto, 


Be it enacted, eto. 


SECTION 1. 
(Definition: Name is changed to “ in” because it is. three 
liables shorter and more easily pronounced than word “ olco- 
9 ” and because margarin is the word used by all other 


nations. The Lever bill contains) the same provision as to change of 


certnin extracts, n 
uch mixtures and compose “ine ait 
esignated as margarin,“ nam L su 
as 8 oleo, butterine, and all mixtures or compounds of 
or with oleo oil, lardine, suine, neutral, tallow, beef fa rr lard, lard 
oil, lard extracts, tallow extracts, intestinal fat, offal fat, cottonseed oil, 
palm oll, ut oil, soya-bean oil, or any other oil or fat, with or 
without coloring matter, whether in imitation or semblance of butter 
cr not, when well calculated to be used as a substitute for butter. It 
is hereby declared unlawful and prohibited for any manufacturer to 
use any butter in the production or manufacture of ma: n or to 
manufacture margarin containing more than 5 per cent of milk fat. 


res 
with butter fat, shall be known 
ces heretofore known 


SECTION .2. 

(This is the prorina of the present law making certain dairy prod- 
ucts and imitation dairy products subject to the laws of the several 
States, even when in the original package.) 

That all articles known as oleo ne, ma butterine, imi- 
tation, process, or renovated butter, or imitation eese, and any 


substance in the semblance of butter or cheese not the usual product 
of the dairy and not made exclusively of pos and unadulterated milk 
or cream, transported into any State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia, and remaining thereln for use, 8 sale, or storage 
therein, shall, upon the arrival within the limits of such State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia. be subject to the operation 
and effect of the laws of such State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia, enacted in the exercise of its police powers, to the same 
extent and in the same manner as tho such articles or substances 
had been produced in such State or Territory or the District of Colum- 
bia, and shall not be exempt therefrom by reason of being introduced 
therein in original packages. or otherwise. 


SECTION 3. 


(Special taxes on manufacturers and dealers with definitions: These 
taxes are reduced from the taxes now in existence in order 
the consum public that the da interests care less about the size 
of the tax n about honest dealing in ma n. 
ine in ħotels and 


pace tion are substantially 
ne geen Py in the present law or regulations and are the same in the 

ver F 

That special taxes are imposed as follows: x 

Manufacturers of margarin shall pay $240 per annum. Every person 
bet om manufactures margarin for sale shall be deemed a manufacturer 


in margarin shall pay $120 annum. Evi 
rson who sells or offers for sale margarin in the 6 nal manufac 
rer’s packages in quantities of 10 pounds or more at one time shal) 
be deemed a wholesale dealer in margarin. Any ma rer of mar- 
rin who has given the required bond and paid the required special 
and who sells only margarin of his own production, at the place 

of manufacture, in the bb ana packages, shall not be required to pa 
5 special tax of the wholesale dealer in margarin on account of sock 
sa 


es. " 

Retail dealers in margarin shall pay $6 per annum. Every person 
who sells margarin in quantities of less. than 10 pounds at 3 
shall be deemed a retail dealer in m Servers of n shall 
pey, 3 per annum. Keepers of hotels, restaurants, boarding houses, 
unch counters, and any other place where margarin is sold, vended, 
furnished, or served with other food for compensation shall be deemed 
servers of 1 Every such server of margarin shall display, and 
keep continually on display, in the room or place where margarin is so 
served, and where the same may be pa seen by everyone to whom 
the same is served, his tax receipt, which shall contain in roman letters 
at least 2 inches high the words Margarin served here.” 

That avery person who carries on the business of a manufacturer of 
margarin without 8 paid the special tax therefor as required by 
law shall, besides being liable for the Br ment of the tax, be fined not 
less than $1,000 and not more than $5, > and person who car- 
ries on the iness of a wholesale dealer in n without having 
pan the special tax therefor as required by law shall, besides being 
lable to the payment of the tax, be fined not less than $500 nor more 
than $2,000; and every person who carries on the business of a retail 
dealer in or server of margarin without i paR the special tax 
therefor as required by law shall, besides being li for the payment of 
the tax, be fined not less than $50 nor more than $500 for each and 


every offense. 

That. every. manufacturer of a shall file with the collector of 
internal revenue of the district in which his manufactory is located such 
notices, Inventories, and bo: shall keep such books, and render such 
returns in relation to his ess, shall put up such phe py and affix 
such number to his factory, and conduct his business er such sur- 
veillance of officers and agents as the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nas with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may by regu- 
ation re. 


fdrm as may be 3 by the 
of the Secreta 


such 
materials otherwise used, the number of packa, and pounds of mar- 
End: pounds off margari 
or 
shall, when so: requested 
Ry any authorized Iinternal-revenue officer or agent, exhibit the original 


receipts of ali firms, or corporations to whom he has sold 
or delivered any such pa of margarin. Every wholesale dealer 
in margarin shall enter on the day when received, in a book, in such 


as may be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenu 
with the approval of the of the Treasury, the number o 
packages an in d of, on the day when sold or. 


junds of 
removed, and the name and place of business or residence of each person, 
firm, or corporation to whom sold or consigned; and the wholesale 
dealer shall, when so 5 any authorized internal revenue 
officer or agent, exhibit the origi 2 of all persons, firms, or 

Baer e to whom such packages have n sold or delivered. 

uch books shall be open to the inspection of any Internal-revenue 

officer or Whoe 
turns in relation to his business as required the 
Commissioner of Internai Revenue, approved by the 
ury, or makes a false entry in such books or returns, shall be 
fined not more than $500 or be imprisoned not more than six months, 
or both, for each offense. The bond required for such manufacturers, 
shall be bs pein by the collector of internal revenue and be in a penal 
sum_of not less than $5,000; and the sum of said bond may be increased 
from time to time and additional sureties required at the discretion of 
— colleetor or under instructions of the Commissioner of Internal 

evenue. 


ver fails to keep such books or render such re- 
2 — of the 
retary of the 


SECTION 4. 


(This is practically a new section. It requires all oleomargarine to 
be sold in half-pound, pound, or 5-pound packages, sealed with a strip 
revenue stamp. The same feature is in the Lever bill. This section 
regulates the marks on wrappers and gives administrative details with 
penalties for violation of the section.) 

That all margarin shall be put up by manufacturers in their manu- 
factories in cartons or fiber ccntainers in quantities of either one-half; 
1, or 5 pounds each, in no larger or smaller quantities; and such car- 
tons or containers and each and all coverings or wrappers of margarin 
shall have indelibly printed or branded conspicuously upon them the 
word “M in“ in distinet letters which shall be not less than 


not less than 10 
as the Commissioner of 


— which shall be marked conspicuous! 
te tary of the Treasury, 


rnal 5 with the approval of the 


n 
and all sales made by manufacturers of margana andi 
containing not 


in any other form than the 1 above 
d 8 — = n any manner 
contrary W. or w alsely brands an 

’ 2 t tax the 


on an ckage den 

law be fined for each offense 

$2,000 or be 

years, or both. 
SECTION 5. 


(This section is a copy of the present law relative to a caution notice 
to be affixed to each package and a ty for violating the provision 
of the section. The same section is in the Lever bill.) 

That every manufacturer of margarin shall cause to be securely 
affixed on each such carton or container containing margarin manufac- 
tured by him a label on which shall be indelibly printed the number 
of the manufactory manufacturing the m therein’ contained, 
together with the ct and State in which it is situated, and in ad- 
dition these words: The manufacturer of the margarin herein con- 
tained has complied with all the requirements of the law. Every per- 
son is cautioned not to use this ar again or the thereon 
again, nor to remove the contents of this- package without destroying 
said stamp, under the penalty provided by law in such cases.” 


Every manufacturer of m rin who ip fps to comply with each 


and all the requirements of this section, an arag io who removes 
such label so affixed from any such or terates any part of 
the notice thereon, shall be fined $50 for each package in respect to 


which such offense is committed. 
SECTION 6. 


This section provides for a flat tax of 1 cent pound on all oleo- 
$ rine instead of the present tax of 10ł — and conforms with 
the 


ver bill.) 

t upon which shall be manufactured and sold or 
removed for consumption or use there shall be assessed and collected 
a tax of 1 per cent per pound, to be paid by nufacturer thereof; 
and any fractional of a pound in = ee shall be taxed as a 
pound. The tax le this section shail be represented by suitable 
s 1 stamps deno weight and character of the article; and 
the provisions of ing laws, including 1 provisions, — 
the engraving, issue, sale, accountability, effacement, cancellation, an 
destruction of stamps relating to tobacco and snuff, as far as applicable, 
are hereby made to apply to stamps provided for by this — sa 
SECTION 7. 


(This seetion relates to imported oleomargarine and is substantially 


f the present law.) 
z That all margarin imported from foreign countries shall, in addition 


to any import duty imposed on the same, pay the internal-reyenue tax 

herein provided, and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall 

prescribe rules and regulations as to the manner of stampin; 
ithdrawing from 


ey ted 5 —— by act shall be 
such im es required this 8 
affixed and concel by the owner or importer of the margarin while 
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it is in the custody of the proper customhouse officers, and the mar- 
garin shall not pass out of the ee of said officers until the stamps 
shall have been so affixed and cancel but shall be put up in packages 
as deseribed in this act for margarin manufactured in the United 
States, and the stamps likewise affixed in the same manner. The 
owner or importer of such m shall be liable to all the penal 
provisions of this act_prescri for the manufacturers of margarin 
produced in the United States. Whenever it is necessary to take any 
margarin to any place other than the public stores of the United States 
for the purpose of affixing and cancel = Beg sg oe a the collector of 
customs of the port where such ma is entered shall designate a 
bonded warehouse to which it shall be taken, under the control of 
such customs officer as such collector may direct; and every officer of 
customs who permits any such margarin to pass out of his custody or 
control without compliance by the owner or importer thereof with the 
provisions of this section relating thereto shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or be imprisoned not more than three years or both. Who- 
ever sells or offers for sale any imported margarin or speek ge pur- 
porting or 5 to be or tae not put up in packa and stamped 
as provided by this act shall be fined not more an $5,000 and 
imprisoned not more than two years. 
SECTION 8. 


(This section provides penalties for violation of the law with a 
special e for persons who purchase oleomargarine to sell again 
when e provisions of the law relative to branding, stamping, and 
aoe — have not been complied with. This is a copy of the 
existing law. 

That all packages of margarin subject to tax under this act that 
shall be removed from the manufactory or offered for sale without 
stamps or marks as hereb. rovided shall be forfeited to the United 
States. Any person who shall remove or deface the stamps, marks, or 
brands on any packages containing margarin, taxed as provided herein, 
or who reuses such stamps, shall, for each such offense, be fined not 
more than $2,000 and be imprisoned not more than six months. 

Every person who knowingly prenasa or receives for sale any mar- 

rin which has not been branded or stamped according to law shall 
be liable to a penalty of $50 for each such offense; and every person 

pereante or receives for sale any margarin from an. 
manufacturer who has not paid the special tax shall be liable for ea 
offense to a penalty of $1 and to a forfeiture of all articles so pur- 
chased or received, or of the full value thereof. 
SECTION 9. 


(This section permits oleomargarine to be exported without payment 
of tax, and the same provision is in the present law.) 

That margarin may be removed from the place of manufacture for 
export to a forel country or for consumption ang vessels plying 
ference ports of the United States and those of fore countries, with- 
out payment of tax or 3 stamps thereto, under such regulations and 
the of such bonds and other security as the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the ry; 
may prescribe. Every person who shall export margarin shall bran 
upon each package the word “ Margarin” in plain roman letters, not 
less than one-half inch square. 

SECTION 10. 


(This section relates to penalties; some of it being in the existing 
law and some of it having been added at the suggestion of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue for the sake of remedying defects in the 
present law.) 

That whenever any person engaged in carrying on the business of 
manufacturing margarin defrauds or attempts to defraud the United 
States of the tax on the margarin produced by him, or any part there- 
of, he shall be fined not more than $5,000 or be imprisoned not more 
than three years, or both; and, in addition thereto, all margarin and all 
raw material for the production of margarin found in the factory and 
on the factory premises shall be forfeited to the United States. 

Whenever any manufacturer of margarin sells or removes for sale 
or consumption any oe a upon which the tax is required to be 

id by stamps without the use of the proper rca it shall be the 
Balz of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, within a period of not 
more than two years after such sale or removal, upon satisfactory 
proof, to estimate the amount of tax which has been omitted to be 
paid and to make an assessment therefor and certify the same to the 
collector. The tax so assessed shall be in addition to the penalties im- 
posed by law for such sale or removal, 

If any manufacturer of margarin, any dealer therein, any server 
thereof, or any importer or exporter thereof shall omit, neglect, or re- 
fuse to do or cause to be done, any of the things required by law in the 
carrying on or conducting of his business, or shall do anything by this 
act prohibited, if there be no 1 pony or punishment imposed 
by any other section of this act for the neglecting, omitting, or refusing 
to do, or for the doing or causing to be done the thing required or 

rohibited, he shall pay a penalty of not less than $100 or mde than 
$1,000 or by imprisonment of not less than three months or more than 
nine months, or both. 

All fines, penaltics, and forfeitures im 
covered in any court of competent juri 

SECTION 11. 


(This section provides means for assisting the Internal-Revenue 
Bureau in the collection of revenue and the detection of fraud. This is 
accomplished in three ways: First, by making applicable to the oleo- 
margarine law all of the general provisions of existing law as to the 
administrative details of internal-revenue measures; second, by pro- 
hibiting the 5 of any oleomargarine in imitation or sem- 
blance of butter of any shade of yellow, and defining what is meant 
by “butter of any shade of yellow”; and, third, by prohibiting the 
mixing of butter with oleomargarine. The last two provisions will go 
far to prevent much oleomargarine from escaping taxation, which, 
were it not for them, might be overlooked by revenue agents.) 

That to afford the Bureau of Internal Revenue more efficient means 
for the detection of fraud and the collection of revenue, sections 3164 to 
3177, 3179 to 3243, 3346, as amended, 3445 to 3448, and 3450 to 3463, all 
inclusive, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and all laws 
relating to internal revenue, so far as applicable, are hereby made to 
extend and apply to the taxes imposed by this act and to the sub- 
stances upon which and the persons upon whom they are imposed; no 
margarin shall be manufactured in imitation or semblance of butter 
of any shade of yellow—for the purpose of this act margarin shall be 
deemed to be In such imitation or semblance of butter of any shade of 
yellow when it has a tint or shade coloring less than 55 per cent of 
white as determined by color analysis, the methods of color analysis 
and such color reference standards as may be used being those approved 


who knowingly 


by this act may be re- 
ction. 


by the National Bureau of Standards; no m: rin shall be manu- 
factured by mixing butter with the same or which contains more than 
5 per cent of milk fat. If any person who sells, vends, or furnishes 
8 for the use and consumption of others, except to his own 
Í y table, without compensation, shall add to or mix with such 
margarin any coloration that causes it to look like butter of any shade 
of yellow, such act skall be deemed a yiolation of this law. Any per- 
son violating any provision of this section shall pay for the first viola- 
tion thereof not less than $100 nor more than $1,000, and for each 
sul ent violation not less than $500 nor more than $5,000, or be 
unished by imprisonment of not less than six months nor more than 
wo years, or by both such fines and imprisonment. The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, with the 9 of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
may make all needful regulations for carrying into effect the provisions 
of this act. 
SECTION 12. 

(This section repeals all existing laws relative to oleomargarine, 
process butter, and adulterated butter. The law relative to these is 
now found in one statute. It is the belief that the enforcement of 
law would be facilitated by having a separate law for each article, and 
this section is prepared with the understanding that laws governing 

rocess butter and adulterated butter amply protecting the consumer 
ave been introduced or are being prepared and will be introduced at an 


ney date. 
at the act of August 2, 1886 (24 Stat. L., p. 209), and the 
act of October 1, 1890 (26 Stat. L., p 621), and the act of May 
9, 1902 (32 Stat L., p. 194), be, and the same are hereby, repealed : 
Provided, however, That such l shall in no manner affect any 
liability incurred or action or proceeding now ding in any court of 
the United States, or any indictment heretofore found or returned 
thereunder in any of said courts; but said liabilities incurred and 
actions, r and indictments shall proceed to final determina- 
tion and judgment, the same as though such repeal had never been 
enacted, and for all p 17 to said matters, including full 
and complete 138 of all penalties therein provided or im 
— er, said repealed provision is to be and remain in full force and 
SECTION 13. * 

That this act shall take effect on the ist day of July following its 

enactment. 


And in order that the Members may known and that the 
country may know of the pressure brought to bear and who is 
back of the oleo movement, and who is responsible for its 
coming up, I will also ask leave to print in the Recorp an edi- 
torial purported to be from the Dallas (Tex.) News. The edi- 
torial is authority and speaks for itself, and I do not care to 
comment on it or to discuss oleomargarine at this time, as I 
take it that ample time will be given for discussion next De- 
cember, and will content myself with simply saying that 
inasmuch as articles and editorials pro and con on this subject 
are going the rounds in the press, it seems fair and proper to 
make the request which I have made: 

{From the Dallas (Tex.) News.] 
DEMOCRATS BACK DOWN. 
Another bill is to be treated by the House rity from the view- 
point of helping out some northern and western moerats. 
hen the Democrats carried the House overwhelmingly at the last 
neral election it was expected that the grip which the dairy interests 
ve held on Congress ever since they forced through the oleomargarine 
wr bill over the strenuous opposition of the mocrats would be 
roken. 

It was expected with certainty the the House Democrats would 
speedily adopt the pending oleomargarine bill, which has the indorse- 
ment of the southern agricultural and live-stock interests and masses 
of the city workingmen, but the supporters of the bill to repeal the 
oleogmargarine tax find they can not muster sufficient votes to force 
a report on the pending measure. 

It is said that great pressure has been bro 
of the northern Democrats who slipped into 
last political tidal wave. 


ht to bear upon some 
ce on the crest of the 


Review of Work of Democratic House of Representatives— 
Sixty-second Congress, First and Second Sessions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 15, 1912. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD said: 

Mr. Speaker: The thorough and businesslike way in which 
legislation has been effected during this Congress, and the man- 
ner in which all the Democratic campaign promises of 1910 
have been kept, mark a real epoch in the legislative history of 
this country. The people had become aroused by the hampering 
influences on legislation which had resulted through the nuto- 
cratic practices under “Cannonism.” The rules of the House 
were promptly liberalized when the Demccrats took charge at 
the beginning of this Congress by a radical change made in the 
appointments of the committees of the House, The Ways and 
Means Committee was designated the committee to nominate to 
the House the other committees, thus taking out of the Speak- 
er’s hands a function which has lodged with every Speaker of 
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the House since the Second. Congress. The Democratic mem- 
bership has worked with such marvelous celerity and effective- 
ness, its legislative results have aroused universal interest, 
a all the 1910 campaign promises of the party have been ful- 
ed. ‘ 
IMPORTANT LEGISLATION, 

This Democratic Congress has offered reforms on a score of 
issues, of which the following are some of the most important 
which have passed the House: 

First. It has revised and liberalized the rules of the House 
so as to give the representatives of the people freedom of speech 
and of action. 

Second. It has authorized and directed investigations of cer- 
tain executive departments of the Government and of certain 
industrial combinations, including the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the American Sugar Refining Co., the Shipping Trusts, 
Beef Trust, and the Money Trust. 

Third. It has enacted a law providing for the publication of 
campaign expenses before and after election, and fixed a limit 
on the election expenses for Senators and Representatives. 

Fourth. It has proposed an amendment to the Constitution 
providing for the popular election of United States Senators. 

Fifth. It has admitted New Mexico and Arizona to statehood. 

Sixth. It has enacted a law to prevent the abuse of the writ 
of injunction. * 

Seventh. It has passed a bill establishing an eight-hour day 
for workingmen on all national public works. : 

Highth. It has passed a contempt bill, which provides, under 
certain conditions, for a trial by jury and appeal, as in other 
legal proceedings. 

Ninth. It has passed a resolution which forced the President 
to take immediate steps to abrogate the Russian treaty in vin- 
dication of American citizenship. 

Tenth. It has passed a bill to establish agricultural extension 
departments in connection with agricultural colleges in the sey- 
eral States. 

Eleventh. It has passed a bill providing for stricter laws and 
regulations to promote the safety of passengers and crew at sea. 

Twelfth. It has enacted a law prohibiting the manufacture 
of and trade in poisonous white phosphorus matches, 

Thirteenth. It has enacted a law establishing a Children’s 
Bureau, charged with timely investigations of infant mortality, 
the birth rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, desertions, dangerous 
occupations, accidents, and diseases of: children. 

Fourteenth. It has passed a bill “to protect American trade 
and American shipping from foreign monopolies.” 

Fifteenth. It has passed a bill creating a Department of 
Labor, making its head a member of the President’s Cabinet. 

Sixteenth. It has made liberal special appropriations amount- 
ing to $1,500,000 for relief work in flooded districts of the 
Mississippi River. Ordinarily the annual river and harbor 
bill carries from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 for improvements to 
that river, whereas the amount this year is $6,000,000, includ- 
ing the flood emergency sums. 

Seventeenth. It has in the passage of supply bills worked out 
great economies in national expenditures. ~ 

Eighteenth. It has made an excellent record in its endeavors 
to revise the tariff downward to a revenue basis, having passed 
measures thus affecting the schedules of most vital moment to 
the people, namely: Wool, cotton, metal, chemical, sugar, and 
in the farmers’ free-list bill placed necessary food products on 
the free list. 

Nineteenth. It has passed a bill providing for an excise tax 
on incomes, thereby transferring a considerable portion of the 
tax burdens to the wealthy which are escaping their proper 
proportion. 

Twentieth. It has enacted the Alaskan civil-government act, 
creating a legislature of two houses with authority to enact 
laws. 

Twenty-first. It has made provision in the Post Office appro- 
priation bill for a parcels post whereby delivery of fourth-class 
mail matter, embracing farming and factory products, shall 
under certain conditions and at specified rates be delivered 
ma the time reasonably required for transportation and 

ivery. . 

Twenty-second. It has provided for an antitrust feature in the 
legislation on the Panama Canal; also made provision for free 
ships, free shipbuilding materials, and for the joint and inde- 
pendent operations of ships and railroads. 

Twenty-third. It has passed a bill providing for a most com- 
prehensive and efficient health service through the reconstruc- 
tion of the public health and marine-hospital work. 

Twenty-fourth. It has passed a bill strengthening the pure- 
food act so as to haye it conform to the decisions of the Supreme 
Court made since the passage of the original pure-food law. 


Twenty-fifth. It has under way many other mensures of great 
general and local importance, including those providing for Gov- 
ernment aid to public highways and post roads, revision of the 
patent laws, a sound system of easier agricultural credits, the 
Improvement of the Lighthouse Service, the betterment of the 
facilities of commerce through provisions for bridges and dams, 
the development of water powers and the promotion of naviga- 
tion, the investigation of the physical values of the property of 
all public carriers and the status of their stocks and bonds; also 
making provision for much-needed life-saving and quarantine 
stations, and for greater efficiency in the Revenue-Cutter Service. 

z INVESTIGATIONS. 


Searching investigations made by the Democrats during this 
Congress of the several departments of the Government and of 
important trust-controlled industries have shown most undesir- 
able conditions in the administration of the departments in cer- 
tain instances, and legislation is being framed to correct defects 
in administration of the departments and to curb extravagances 
from which the people have long suffered unnecessary burdens 
and to regulate and better control the evil influences of 
trusts and combinations. Following the investigations of the 
American Sugar Refining Co. the bill was passed placing sugar 
on the free list, and following the investigations of the United 
States Steel Corporation a bill has been passed reducing the 
rates of duty on the metal schedule of the tariff act. 

REGULATION OF INJUNCTIONS. 

Measures looking to this end have been before Congress for 
several years and have been emphatically demanded by the 
Democratic national platform since 1908, The measure will 
remedy the evil of administration of injunction as follows: (1) 
The issuance of injunction without notice; (2) the issuance of 
injunction without bond; (3) the issuance of injunction without 
detail; (4) the issuance of injunction without parties; (5) the 
issuance of injunction in trades disputes against well-estab- 
lished and indisputable rights. 

EIGHT-HOUR DAY LAW. 

This is a fitting recognition of labor. ‘The bill provides that 
every contract made after its passage to which the United 
States is a party and every contract made for and on behalf of 
the United States requiring the employment of laborers or me- 
chanics shall contain a provision that no laborer or mechanic 
doing any part of the work shall be required to work more 
than eight hours in any one calendar day. This measure will 
contribute greatly to the moral elevation of our workers. The 
Democratic Party through this bill recognizes the obligations of 
the country to labor and shows its appreciation of how much is 
dependent upon the care, eleyation, dignity, and education of labor. 

CONTEMPT BILL. 

This measure conforms to a sound publie policy to adjust 
the processes of the courts so as to disarm any legitimate criti- 
cism. The charges most commonly made and which this bill 
proposes to do away with are that the courts under the equity 
power have invaded the criminal domain and under the guise 
of trials for contempt have really convicted persons of crimes 
for which if indicted they would have had a constitutional right 
to be tried by jury. This measure, therefore, removes a cause 
of just complaint and proposes that popular affection and 
respect for law, which in -the last resort, is the true support of 
every form of government activity. 

ABROGATION OF THE RUSSIAN TREATY. 

For several years Russia has departed from the accepted in- 
terpretation of our treaty by refusing to recognize passports 
issued by our State Department when presented by Jews, Roman 
Catholic priests, or Protestant missionaries of various denomi- 
nations, thus creating a -classification of American citizens in- 
defensible under our Constitution and laws and contrary to the 
institutions we hold most dear. This measure recognizes the 
Democratic pledges to the people to insist upon the just and 
lawful protection of our citizens at home and abroad and to use 
all proper measures to secure for them the enjoyment of all rights 
and privileges and the covenants of our treaties of friendship. 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENTS, 

The object of this bill is to establish agricultural extension 
departments under the direction of the land-grant colleges of 
the several States to aid in carrying to the people useful and 
practical information relating to agriculture and home econom- 
ies through field instruction, demonstrations, publications, and 
otherwise. When it is remembered that only a very small 
per cent of the people can enjoy the direct benefits of agricul- 
tural colleges, it is evident that the system of Federal aid to 
agriculture is yet incomplete. The colleges deal with ideas; 
the agricultural stations with facts. The colleges teach 
theories of agriculture; the stations prove good theories und 
disprove poor ones. The stations gather facts of a practical 
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and scientific nature; the colleges disseminate these facts, but 
only to limited numbers in proportion to the total population. 
This bill is the next logical and necessary step to give this 
country the most comprehensive system of governmental aid to 
agriculture in the world. 

. FOREIGN SHIPPING MONOPOLIES. . 

The House has passed a bill which provides remedies for 
present violations of our shipping laws. More than 90 per cent 
of the over-sea trade of this country is carried by foreign ships 
that belong to rings, pools, and combines. Between these ships 
there is no competition. Each combine is a complete monopoly. 
Freight and passenger rates are fixed by agreement of sailing 
apportioned. Thus the combines drive out independent shipping 
lines. The rates between this country and Europe and between 
this country and South America are exorbitant and much higher 
than a fair compensation for the services performed. These 
combines annually unjustly levy millions upon American com- 
merce. Toa great extent they have destroyed our foreign trade, 
not only by exorbitant freight rates but by discriminating 
against us in all the ports of the world in favor of the products 
of their own country. The bill undertaking to correct this 
deplorable condition is therefore most timely. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. - 


A bill has been passed providing for a department of labor b 
changing the present Department of Commerce and Labor into 
‘two departments, one to be known as the department of com- 
merce and the other to be known as the department of labor. 
It provides for a secretary of labor, who shall be a member of 
the President's Cabinet. The Democratic platform of 1908 
declares, “ We pledge the Democratic Party to the enactment of 
a law creating a department of labor, represented by a secretary 
in the President's Cabinet.“ The action of the House in pass- 
ing the bill to create this new department is therefore in strict 
accord with the party pledge, and the organized wageworkers of 
the country are unanimous in supporting the measure. 
EXCISE TAX. 


The excise-tax bill provides for the extension of the corpora- 
uon-tax law so as to include individuals, firms, and copartner- 
ships. It accomplishes the very desirable purpose of trans- 
ferring tax burdens from those less able to carry them to the 
shoulders of the wealthy, who have heretofore escaped from a 
proper share of taxation for the support of the Government. 
When a citizen pays taxes according to his earnings, from what- 
ever source, he gives support to his Government and receives 
protection from it in a more equitable manner than under any 
other plan of taxation yet devised. If his earnings increase, 
his taxes increase; if his gains decrease, so do his taxes, and 
fortunately for him because he is less able to pay them. The 
present burden of indirect taxation falls upon people having 
incomes of less than $2,000 per year. The large percentage of 
the customs taxes is paid by people whose incomes do not ex- 
ceed that amount. This excise bill aims to distribute more 
justly the tax burden by shifting it to the shoulders of those 
of larger earnings. A man whose net earnings amount to but 
$5,000 per year would under this bill pay no tax; a man earning 
$10,000 per year would pay nothing on the first $5,000 and $50 
per year on the second $5,000. This measure would also have 
the further yaluable effect of providing, it is believed, approx- 
imately the same amount of revenue as produced now from 
taxing sugar, and hence enabled the Democrats of the House 
to recommend that sugar be placed on the free list. 

The Senate attached to this bill amendments to repeal Canadian 
reciprocity and to provide for the continuance of the present 
Tariff Board; and on these the measure rests in conference. 

FOREIGN RURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES. 


The resolution, in course of passage through the House, pro- 
viding for an investigation of the European rural credit so- 
cieties, justly prompts the hopes of our farmers for better and 
easier credit facilities. 

The conversion of our vast and fertile prairies into produc- 
tive farms years ago materially affected the agricultural in- 
terests of Europe. To meet the emergency for cheaper and 
easier money to compete with the conditions in America, some 
of the most thoughtful European citizens devised cooperative 
societies, which haye been so successful that agriculturists in 
European countries are at this time securing credit for pro- 
ductive purposes at cheaper rates than those persons engaged 
even in commercial ‘pursuits in this country. The volume of 
business transacted by some of these foreign societies is enor- 
mous, those of Germany transacting in 1909 business of more 
than one and one-half billion dollars. 

The demands of the smaller farmers for productive credit 
do not especially appeal to the commercial banks for two rea- 
sons—the loans are small in amount and run for long periods 


of time. It is the opinion.of the students of the operations of 
the foreign credit societies that some have produced inflation 
while others have been entirely free of this evil. It therefore 
behooves us to act with caution and secure all the facts pos- 
sible before undertaking to launch these credit societies in the 
United States. Let the good and the bad systems of Europe 
be thoroughly investigated and studied, and then let us adopt 
the best or adapt a system suitable to our peculiar conditions. 
Productive credit is too expensive and too difficult to obtain 
in this country, while consumptive and speculative credits are 
too cheap and too easily secured. So long as this condition 
obtains, so long will the multitudes of our busy producers con- 
tinue to labor under adverse circumstances and our people as 
a whole be speculators and spendthrifts and the wealth of the 
country gravitate from the masses of producers into the hands 
of the few. 
REPUBLICAN BROKEN PROMISES AND DEFEAT. 


In its campaign platform of 1908 the Republican Party 
promised to revise the tariff, and its candidate for the pres- 
idency, Hon. William Howard Taft, pledged his efforts to se- 
cure a revision which, as generally understood, was to be a 
revision downward. The tariff act of 1909 proved, however, to 
be not a revision downward, and the two parties went before 
the people in 1910 on the issue of “broken faith” on the part 
ef the Republican Party. The Democrats charged that the 
Republicans had promised a revision of the tariff downward, 
whereas they had in many instances revised the duties upward: 
The so-called tariff revision of the Republicans in 1909 was, as 
theretofore, guided and directed by the protected interests 
and was, therefore, no revision at all. Hence, in the national 
election of November, 1910, the people were thoroughly aroused 
against the Republican Party, and the Democrats swept the 
country overwhelmingly. 

DEMOCRATIC TARIFF WORK. 


Thus the Democratic majority of the House was by the results 
of the election of 1910 charged with the important duty of 
making good where the Republicans had so utterly failed at 
tariff reform. True and faithful in the performance of this 
trust, the Democrats have during both sessions of this Con- 
gress worked with unceasing devotion to tariff revision, and 
but for the persistent vetoes of a Republican President, com- 
mitted to the policy of protecting the profits of manufacturers, 
legislation would have been secured which would have effected 
annual savings in prices, and hence decreased the high cost of 
living to the extent of at least three-quarters of a billion dollars, 

As has been forcefully stated, “A system of taxation correct 
in principle and just in operation is the final goal, the real 
definition of free government. As we approach such a system 
we broaden and equalize our freedom. As we depart from it, 
we narrow and make unjust discrimination in that freedom.” 
It is the contention of the Democrats that the present methods 
of taxation in this country are neither correct in principle nor 
just in operation. Nothing better illustrates this than the 
present tariff act. As shown in the analyses in the appendix of 
this review, of all the money exacted from the people through 
the operation of this law only about $1 for every $7 reaches the 
Treasury of the United States. Much of the other $6 is an 
enforced gift from the consumers to the manufacturers as a 
protection of profits.” A 

CANADIAN RECIPROCITY. 


The first tariff work of the Sixty-second Congress was the 
passage of the Canadian reciprocity agreement, which 
prompted the President to assemble Congress in the extraor- 
dinary session of April 4, 1911. This measure was supported 
by the Democrats, because it was in accord with the Demo- 
cratic principle of reducing the duty on food products, and 
made a breach in the high protective-tariff wall of the Re- 
publican Party. It was, therefore, an advance from a pro- 
tective policy to the Democratic competitive policy. When at 
the present session of Congress an amendment to the metal 
bill proposed to repeal this act, the House rejected the propo- 
sition. assigning, among others, the following reasons for its 
action: In the passage of this measure by the House 268 
Members recorded themselves as favoring it, more than two- 
thirds of the entire membership of the body. Furthermore, it 
would not be in keeping with the dignity of the United States 
to repeal without sufficient cause or reason a measure which 
became a law as a result of so much investigation and labor 
only a few months ago. 

THE FARMERS’ FREE-LIST BILL. 

It is estimated in Table 6 that the results which would have 
followed the enactment of this bill would have saved the Ameri- 
can people not less than $390,000,000. The first articles placed 
on the free list by this bill were agricultural implements. Our 
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domestic production of agricultural implements amounts to over 
$111,000,000 annually, our imports are less than $165,000, and our 
exports during the last fiscal year were nearly $36,000,000. Our 
manufacturers of these farming implements are therefore able 
to compete with manufacturers of like implements in the world's 
markets. The bill placed sewing machines on the free list, 
meeting the requirements of the poor seamstress. The measure 
met the wishes of the farmers with free agricultural imple- 
ments and free fence wire; the cotton grower with free bag- 
ging and ties; the builder with free lumber, laths, and shingles; 
the great masses of city folk, pressed for food and clothing, 
with free meats, free leather and shoes, and free salt. Under 
our tariff law a barrel of flour valued at $4 abroad is taxed 25 
per cent ad valorem at our ports, or $1 on the barrel. This bill 
removed the entire tax. Beef valued at $5.30 per 100 pounds 
abroad pays a tariff tax equivalent to 25.88 per cent, or $1.50 
per 100 pounds. This bill proposed to remove this entire tax. 
WOOL. 


The energy and persistent work of the Democrats of the 
House in their efforts to relieve the people from present exorbi- 
tant taxes and reduce the high cost of living is well illus- 
trated in its work in connection with wool. Five times within 
practically a year they have passed a bill revising the wool 
schedule—their own bill at the first session of this Congress 
and then the compromise measure reported by the conferees 
of the two Houses. The same two measures at this session were 
passed, and in addition to this the President’s veto of the com- 
promise bill was overridden, thus making five times that the 
House has actually passed wool bills thus far during this Con- 
gress, very materially reducing the duties on wool and wool 
manufactures, 

Immediately upon the convening of the Sixty-second Congress 
in the special session of April 4, 1911, the Housé at once ap- 
plied itself to the work of revising Schedule K of the tariff act, 
which the President of the United States had so repeatedly de- 
clared to be indefensible. The Democratic bill vetoed by the 
President reduced the average rate of duty on wool manufac- 
tures (imports of 1910) from 90.10 per cent to 48.36 per cent. 
The rates of duty in this compromise bill were slightly higher 
than in the original House bill, but greatly reduced the rates 
which had so long burdened the consumer, and they would have 
produced the necessary revenue from this schedule. The Presi- 
dent vetoed this bill August 17, 1911, assigning as his reason 
that the Tariff Board had not reported to him as to what re- 
vision was necessary. The report of the Tariff Board was sent 
to Congress by the President in a message on December 20, 
1911. A very careful analysis of this report by the Ways and 
Means Committee failed to reveal anything that required a 
single change in the rates fixed in the Democratic bill of the 
first session of this Congress, and the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee again presented to the House, without change, the re- 
sults of their investigations of last summer and embodied in the 
bill presented at that time. The only real effect of the delay in 
the revision of Schedule K, based upon the necessity, as stated 
by the President, of awaiting the report of the Tariff Board, 
was to allow manufacturers another year of excessive rates and 
to compel the people to pay for their woolen clothing during the 
year over $50,000,000 more than they would have paid under 
the rate of the bill of the first session of this Congress. To illus- 
trate the meaning of this bill, a wool hat valued at $1 in the port 
abroad is taxed 78 cents upon its entry into the United States 
under the present tariff law. This Democratic bill proposed to 
reduce this duty from 78 cents to 49 cents. Flannel underwear 
yalued at $27 per dozen suits is taxed under the present law at 
the equivalent ad valorem rate of about 106 per cent. The 
Democratic bill proposed to reduce this to 49 per cent. A suit of 
ready-made woolen clothing worth in Europe $10 is taxed under 
the present law at the equivalent ad valorem rate of 75 per 
cent, or $7.50. The Democratic bill proposed to reduce this 
tax from 75 to 49 per cent and save the consumer $2.60 per suit. 

COTTON. 


This bill reduced the duties on cotton manufactures from 
48.12 per cent (imports, 1910) to 27.06 per cent, a reduction of 
the tariff burdens under this schedule as shown in Table 6 from 
not less than $200,000,000 to about $112,000,000 for a year, or 
a saving of about $88,000,000 for a 12-month period. It appears 
that for every dollar of loss to the Treasury that would have 
resulted from the enactment of this bill the tax burdens of the 
people would have been lessened by about $29. 

In vetoing the Democratic cotton bill of the first session 
of .this Congress the President of the United States gave as 
one of his reasons that the Tariff Board had not reported to 
him. concerning this schedule. The message transmitting the 
Tariff Board report on this schedule was received by Congress 
on March 26, 1912. A very careful analysis by the Ways and 


Means Committee failed to discover any facts in the report 
which justified changes in the cotton bill passed at the first 
session of this Congress and vetoed by the President. Hence 
the old bill was reintroduced, and it passed the House August 
2, 1912. In the Senate the repeal of Canadian reciprociiy was 
attached and on this amendment the bill rests in conference. 

To illustrate the effectiveness of the revision sought by this 
bill, men’s cotton half hose valued at 80 cents per dozen pairs 
wholesale are taxed under the present law at the equivalent 
ad valorem rate of about 92 per cent. The Democratic cotton 
bill proposed to reduce this to 40 per cent. It proposed to re- 
duce the tax on cotton thread from an equivalent rate of 34 per 
cent to 15 per cent. A suit of ready-made cotton clothing valued 
at the foreign’ port at $6 is taxed under our present law 50 per 
cent ad valorem, or $3, a suit. This Democratic bill proposed to 
a this tax to 30 per cent and save the consumer $1.20 per 
suit. 

METALS. 

The bill revising the metal schedule reduced the average rate 
of duty on the entire schedule from 38.35 per cent (imports 
1910) to 22.42 per cent. This revision, it is estimated, would 
have sayed the American consumers in a 12-month period more 
than $80,000,000. 

This bill passed the Senate in practically the same form in 
which it left the House and was vetoed by the President August 
14, 1912, the main reason given being that, in the opinion of 
the President, the iron and steel industries were not adequately 
protected by the rates. The iron and steel industry has reached 
a position of independence where it does not need the helping 
hand of the Government in order to stand in competition with 
foreign countries. This desirable state of affairs has been 
reached as a result of progressive improvement in industrial 
methods coincident with steady reductions of the tariff which 
have impressed upon steel producers the necessity of shaping 
their methods in accordance with the recent inventions and 
processes and with the principles of effective business organi- 
zation. The condition with regard to machine tools illustrates 
the strength of the industry. Machine tools made by American 
manufacturers are exported and sold in large quantities in 
every European country in competition with foreign manu- 
facturers. Our annual output of these tools is estimated at 
$50,000,000; our exports are not less than $5,000,000, while our 
imports are less than $200,000. Our exports of these tools 
during the fiscal year 1912 amounted to about $12,000,000 or 
$1,000,000 a month. 

Manufacturers ane therefore successfully competing in the 
world’s markets with rivals from other countries; and as no 
increase in imports or revenue could be expected from this 
item, machine tools and other articles of like condition were 
placed on the free list. 

CHEMICALS, 


This bill not only corrected numerous defects in the classi- 
fication of the schedule, but made a systematic adjustment of 
rates in the light of the present industrial condition of the 
various businesses as well as in the interest of the consumers. 
To this end a careful study was made of the chemical free list 
and low rates of duty were leyied upon noncompetitive articles 
not produced in this country, with the view of having them 
share in equitable taxation for reyenue purposes. The chemicals 
used in the textile industries were given special attention, an 
adjustment being made in accordance with the revision of the 
cotton schedule proper. This plan was also observed with 
regard to the wool industry, the paper industry, and special 
consideration was given to the interest of the consumer in the 
matter of the chemicals and drugs used for medicines. The 
revision of this schedule would have effected a saving to Ameri- 
can consumers of about $17,000,000 by reducing the price of all 
chemicals, and at the same time the revenue to the Govern- 
ment would have been increased. This measure was defeated 
in the Senate. 

SUGAR. 

The bill placing sugar on the free list was passed in deference 
to a very general and persistent demand on the part of con- 
sumers. By it the consumers would save during a year not less 
than $115,000,000 from sugar prices, and if enacted the measure 
would have substantially reduced the cost of living. The tariff 
tax on sugar amounts to about 14 cents per pound. As this en- 
tire tax enters into the price of sugar to the consumer, it is easy 
to estimate the consumer's burdens because of tariff duties on 
sugar. The amount of sugar consumed in continental United 
States in 1911 was about 7,663,000,000 pounds, and the applica- 
tion of 13 cents per pound to this consumption affords the 
estimate of $115,000,000 as representing the saving to the people. 

The Senate substituted for the House sugar bill one which 
only slightly reduced the duties on sugar, the cut of the rate 
of duty being from $1.90 to $1.60 per hundred, or only about 30 
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cents on the hundred. This would have given no relief to the 
people from sugar prices, and hence the Democrats of the House 
refused to accept it as a compromise, the conferees reporting a 
total disagreement on the measure. 


i RÉSUMÉ OF TARIFF WORK. 

Table 1 presents a summary of the results of the strictly 
tariff work of the first and second sessions of the Sixty-second 
Congress: 
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In arriving at the estimate of the saving to the consumers 
from the revision of the tariff shown in this statement, it 
has been the plan to reckon that the duty is 50 per cent effective 
in increasing prices, except for sugar, where the full amount of 
duty is passed into the price paid by the consumers. According 
to Table 6, the estimated protection in the wool, cotton, metals, 
chemicals, and sugar schedules aggregate about $1,000,000,000. 
The revision proposed by the Democrats it is estimated would 
have saved the consumers in prices about $740,000,000, or an 
average saving of more than $8 for every person in the United 
States, and the readjustment of duties in these revision bills 
would have entailed very little, if any, loss to the Treasury. 

TARIFF-REFORM STRENGTH IN HOUSE. 


There are 230 Democrats in the House of Representatives, 
159 Republicans, 1 Independent, and 1 Socialist, and there are 
at this time 3 vacancies. The Democratic majority, therefore. 
is 69. As shown by the record of the passage votes, every Demo- 
cratic bill except that revising the chemical schedule received 
not only the solid support of the Democrats in the House, but 
enlisted many Republicans. While, as stated, the Democratic 
majority is only 69, the free-list bill passed with a majority of 
127, the wool bill of last session by 120 majority and this session 
by 98 majority, the cotton bill by 112 majority at last ses- 
sion and by 86 majority at this session, metal bill by 101 
majority, and the excise bill by a majority of 212. 


VOTES. 
TABLE 2.— Votes on tariff reform bills. 


a ee 
1 The necessary two-thirds was not secured in the Senate, V Wool, yeas, 39; nays, 38. Metals, yeas, 32; nays, 39. 


THR PRESIDENT’S TARIFF rds 


In vetoing the tariff-revision bills of this Congress Mr. Taft 
makes it plain that he is determined that the tariff shall not be 
revised except by the “stand-pat” element of the Republican 
Party. The following excerpt from an editorial indicates the 
attitude in which he has placed himself with the people: 

[From the Baltimore Sun, Aug. 10, 1912.] 
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TARIFF PRINCIPLES INTERPRETED. 


A most important work of the Sixty-second Congress is the 
clear distinction which has been given to the interpretation of 
the tariff issue of the Democratic and Republican Parties. As 
brought out in the tariff work of this Congress these interpre- 
tations may be tersely stated as follows: 
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DEMOCRATS. 
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THE TARIFF BOARD. 


Democrats welcome all possible data concerning the tariff 
which will afford light as to the proper rates of duty. The 
reasons why. the Democrats oppose the Tariff Board as now 
organized may be briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) As now o the Tariff Board is responsible solely 


to the President of the United States, although the duty of for- 
mulating tariff legislation is intrusted by the Constitution to 
the House of Representatives. 

(2) The Tariff Board has been very expensive, having spent 
$550,000 during the last three years, and the results obtained 
from this expenditure have been quite unsatisfactory, affording 
no helpful data for guidance in constructive tariff legislation. 
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(3) The board has been operating on a partisan basis, since 
it has been instructed by the President to attempt to ascertain 
the cost of production of commodities in different countries 
and to consider existing tariff schedules in the light of data 
thus obtained. This has proved to be an erroneous theory 
and can not furnish results of unbiased and sound judgment 
or establish facts in a nonpartisan manner. Even the Repub- 
lican Party has abandoned the theory, as evidenced by the 
fact that no mention was made of it in its platform of 1912. 

DEMOCRATS HAVE EARNED CONFIDENCE OF PEOPLE. 


The Democratic Party is entitled to the confidence of the 
American people because it has kept its pledges with them. It 
has demonstrated that it can and will revise the tariff taxes 
down to a revenue basis; that it can administer the affairs of 
the National Government; that it will stand for the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. On the other hand, the Republican 
Party has failed to keep its pledges with the people in reducing 
the customs taxes, and has more than doubled the expenses of 
running the National Government since Cleveland’s first admin- 
istration. The Republican Party is now so badly divided by 
internal dissensions that they are not capable of united action on 
any of the legislative questions now before the people, and it 
is impracticable to believe that the Republican Party can set 
in order the House and bring about the proper reforms of its 
own misconduct, extravagance, and greed. 


APPENDIX A. 
TARIFF LEGISLATION, 


Tariff legislation has been so continuous a factor in the in- 
dustrial and political record of this country that the review 
of it takes one over the entire scope of the country’s history 
since the establishment of its free government, reaching from the 
first administration of Washington to the present time. During 
this period of 123 years the United States has had 26 Presidents 
and about eight times as many partial and complete tariff acts. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War all the leading States 
passed acts imposing duties on imports, and from this time 
until 1789, when the National Government came into exist- 
ence, new laws regulating commerce, navigation, and trade 
were enacted by all but one of the States. The duties were on 
imports from foreign countries, and the States agreed that all 
goods, wares, and merchandise of the growth, product, or 
manufacture of the United States or any of them should be, 
with only a few insignificant exceptions, admitted into each 
State free of duty. All of the independent State tariffs were 
abolished by the Constitution as adopted by the convention in 
1787. The first national tariff law was passed by the First 
Congress, and went into effect on July 4, 1789; it was strictly 
a revenue tariff, though some of the leading men of that Con- 
gress argued for protective duties. It was only intended to be 
a temporary and partial measure. This tariff was superseded 
on January 1, 1791, by the act of August 10, 1790, which was 
likewise a revenue tariff, but was a complete tariff law cov- 
ering all classes of merchandise. The average ad valorem rate 
of duty collected on free and dutiable merchandise was as low 
as 11.21 per cent in 1795, and did not reach 20 per cent before 
1803. This law continued to be the basis of all the subse- 
quent measures passed by the Congress down to April 27. 
1816, the intervening tariffs being but amendments covering 
special articles. 

The above-mentioned acts were enacted as a rule for rev- 
enue purposes only. The tariff of April 27, 1816, was princi- 
pally for revenue with incidental protection. The protective 
movement grew and secured the enactment of the tariff of 
May 22, 1824, involving protection for its own sake. The rate 
on the dutiable imports of 1827 for the first time reached 4) 
per cent, the equivalent ad valorem rate of duty in 1827 amount- 
ing to 41.35 per cent. Further protectionist agitation and the 
political strength and opportunity given to it by a peculiar 
combination of circumstances brought in the tariff of May 19, 
1828, known as “ the tariff of abominations.” The rate on im- 
ports reached 48.88 per cent in 1830. This law of 1828 was 
superseded by the act of July 14, 1832, with lower protection. 
The act of March 2, 1833, closely following, involved the 
abandonment of protection and the return to a revenue basis, 
and the equivalent ad valorem rate of duty on dutiable im- 
ports in 1837 was 25.36 per cent. Under this act the revenue of 
the Government fell behind its expenditures and afforded the 
oceasion for the protective tariff of August 30, 1842, raising the 
equivalent ad valorem rate in 1844 to 35.13 per cent. This law 
was followed by the famous Walker tariff for revenue only of 
July 30, 1846, which went into effect on December 1 of that 
year and continued until superseded, because of superabundant 
revenue, by the lower revenue tariff of March 3, 1857. To show 
the result of the operations of this act the equivalent ad va- 
lorem rate on dutiable imports in 1859 was 19.56 per cent. 
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The coming of the Civil War, with its abnormal requirements 
for revenue and the industrial disturbances, introduced a great 
change in the course of our tariff history. The act of March 
2, 1861, was to provide for more revenue, and that of June 30, 
1864, to meet even greater demands. After the war the ab- 
normal fiscal situation afforded the opportunity for the tariff of 
March 2, 1867, which was the beginning of the high protective 
duties which have continued through the acts of 1883, 1890, 1897, 
and the present act of 1909, except for the interruption by the 
Wilson Act of 1894, which was in force only until 1897, a period 
too brief and too much disturbed by unusual and abnormal condi- 
tions to enable its merits and usefulness to be generally established. 

The following table giving the annual equivalent ad valorem 
rates of duty on merchandise imported into the United States 
from 1791 to 1911 will afford an illustration of the operations 
of the tariff laws, showing the steady development of the pro- 
tective tariff policy in this country: 

TABLE 3,—Average ad valorem salee or duty collected on imports, 1791 
0 — 


[This table has been compiled from statistical abstracts of the Bureau 
of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor, and shows the 
average ad valorem rates of duty actually collected for the 
mentioned. Prior to 1821 the rates are on “free and dutiable 
ports; after that date “dutiable” only are given.] 


FREE AND DUTIABLE. 
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The equivalent rates of duty shown in this table have been 
calculated on the value of the articles imported and are no 
index of the duties imposed by law on all dutiable articles, 
some of which duties were prohibitory and others of which 
were restrictive in different degrees. Up to the War of 1812 
the average rate of duties collected was about 15 per cent. 
The lowest was 11.21 per cent and the highest 23.40 per cent. 
The average rate from 1862 to the close of the war was about 
38 per cent. Since then there have been only three years when 
it was below 40 per cent. 

PROTECTION IN PRESENT TARIFF LAW. 

With a full appreciation of the necessity of immediate revi- 
sion of the high tariff duties of the present law and with a 
keen sense of the responsibility placed upon them by the people 
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through the election of 1910, the Democrats immediately upon 
the organization of the Sixty-second Congress began to apply 
themselves to the study of the tariff act with a view to giving 
the people much-needed relief from high prices and the high 
cost of living. The following series of tables, while involving 
some estimates, are believed to be approximately correct and 
throw much light on the tariff situation. 

TABLE 4.— Production for 1905 and 1910, average yearly increase in pro- 


duction between 1905 and 1910, and estimated production for 1912, by 
tariff schedules. > 
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The statistics of production shown in this table are based 
upon the census returns for the calendar year 1909: To these 
census figures have been added a two-year increment of in- 
crease based upon the average increase of the five-year period 
from 1904 to 1909, and hence the statistics of production rep- 
resent the condition as of 1911. The import and export 
statistics employed are those for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1911. 

It is known that considerable duplication exists in census 
figures of manufactures, because of the fact that in many in- 
stances the finished product of one establishment becomes the 
material of another for the purpose of further manufacture. 
The effort has been made to eliminate duplication where it has 
been apparent, and then to make an arbitrary reduction to cover 
the intangible duplication above referred to. Only approximate 
accuracy can, however, be claimed for some of the figures of 
Tables 4, 5, and 6. In preparing Tables 5 and 6 the further 
assumption has been made that the rates of the tariff revision 
bills of this Congress would bring those schedules to a revenue 
basis, and similar revision has been assumed for the remaining 
schedules. 


An analysis of the tariff is given in Table 5, which shows the 
domestic production by schedules, the imports, exports, and 
values of the articles retained for consumption by schedules, 
together with the percentage of production and imports to 
consumption and the per cent that the exports bear to the 
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$49, 615, 284 100. 12 6.12 
21, 348, 881 99. 56 3. 3.17 
400, 193, 235. 107. 00 7.74 
93, 600, 235 108.74 4.89 
8, 736, 113 86. 27 156 
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The following table makes an analysis of the present tariff law by schedules, with a view to presenting at least an approximation 
to the total tax burden of the people because of customs duties, and the segregation of these into the revenue and protection taxes: 


TABLE 6.—Summary showing, by schedules, estimated consumption, customs, revenue, and consumers’ tax because of tariff. 


Per cent. 
$810, 000,000 | $12, 563,788 $58, 320, $2. 41 25.71 
677, 000, 000 12, 669, 182 175, 072, 8.55 51.72 
4, 0, 000, 000 18, 869, 321 434, 224, 21. 86 32.11 
1, 844, 000, 000 2.959, 669 52, 960, 2. 63 11. 98 
648, 000, 000 52, 809, 371 115, 000, 3.27 53. 95 
446,000,000 | 26,159, 615 26,159,615 | 1.3 87.82 
3, 674, 000, 000 28, 744, 295 208, 502, 27. 12 
756,000,000 | 17,298, 858 17,208,858} 91 84.99 
1, 408; 000, 000 12, 325, 584 222,577, 47.04 
373, 000, 000 47,053, 000 70, 631, 47.34 
1, 442, 000. 000 28, 982, 553 352, 309, 59. 89 
273, 000, 000 16,053, 261 70,707, 51.80 
713, 000, 000 5, 645, 302 64, 170, 21, 62 
2, 476,000,000 | 27, 448, 145 198, 080, 25.17 
000 SH 
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As shown in Table 6 the total estimated amount of tax burden 
imposed upon the people from tariff duties is about 82.226, 
000,000, of which about $309,500,000 went into the Treasury in 
1911, and $1,900,000,000 would represent the amount which is 
added to prices because of tariff, and which, therefore, may be 
classed as protection. 


PROTECTION FAVORS FOREIGNERS. 


Great impetus has been given the Democratic work of tariff 
reform in recent years by the revelation of the practice of many 
manufacturers of selling protected American goods cheaper 
abroad than at home. Among such manufactures may be enu- 
merated such important agricultural implements as reapers, 
binders, harrows, hayrakes, and plows; also steel rails, wire 
rope, sewing machines, illuminating and lubricating oils, and so 
forth. The meaning of this condition is that our tariff duties 
have long been unnecessarily high, even from a protective point 
of view, and, under the cover of this excessive protection, com- 
binations have grown up and taken control of our home mar- 
kets, which exact exorbitant prices from domestic consumers. 
Instead of encouraging home industries, this protective policy 
has weakened and discouraged all unprotected exporters, 
whether manufacturers or farmers. Not less than $50,000,000 
of American money is now invested in European plants devoted 
to the manufacture of various American specialties, including 
electric apparatus, sewing machines, belting, radiators, shoe 
machinery, coal-conveying apparatus, steel chains, machine tools, 
hoisting machinery, boilers, pumps, blowing engines, mining 
machinery, printing machinery, elevators, match-making ma- 
chinery, pneumatic tools. and photographic apparatus. Says a 
high Republican authority, “This will necessarily result in a 
large diminution of our export trade in American manufactures. 
Instead of making in America electrical apparatus, cotton 
looms, all kinds of machinery, tools, and so forth, to ship 
abroad for sale, our manufacturers will increasingly produce 
these wares abroad for their foreign trade, and the statistics 
of our exports will be correspondingly reduced.” 


PROTECTION OF PROFITS AND TRUSTS. 


A fundamental issue before the country is the encroachment 
of the powerful and favored few on the rights of the many. 
The work of the Democrats at this Congress in revising the 
tariff, the harbor of protection for the trusts, is therefore keenly 
appreciated. It has been constructive work which looks to 
relieving the individual, the farmer, the laborer, and others 
forced to pay tribute to those who by the protection of the 
tariff are permitted to make unjust exactions on the consumer. 

Franklin Pierce, in his book entitled The Tariff and the 
Trusts,“ says: 

The mistake in our day has been in 
government to be created that is powerful enough to control govern- 
ment in spite of the ple. This force is becoming so powerful and 
so corrupt that it seeks to control the editor in his sanctum and the 


rofessor in his lecture room. Independence recoils from its power and 
ree thought and free speech are absolutely endangered by its existence. 


As stated in La Follette’s Weekly Magazine of March 16, 1912: 


The combinations have unlawfully taken possession of the whole 
country. They control transportation, manufacturing, mining, eapital 
and credit, the market price of everything the farmer sells, the market 
price of everything the consumer must any They have achieyed this 
control * * almost entirely under the last two administrations, 
notwithstanding the prosecutions for which so much has been claimed. 
When Roosevelt became President, the total amount of the stock and 
bond issues of all combinations and trusts, including the railways then 
in combination, was only $3,784,000,000. When he turned the country 
over to Taft, whom he had selected as his successor, the total capitaliza- 
tion of the trusts and combinations amounted to the enormous sum of 
$31,672,000,000, more than 70 per cent of which was water. Prices 
were put up on transportation and on the 3 of the mines and 
factories to pay interest and dividends on this fraudulent capitalization. 


The significance of the tariff as a factor in the study of the 
rapid growth of these monopolies is indicated by the fact that 
but few industries in the country at this time are not pro- 
tected by large customs duties, which have influenced the for- 
mation of the trusts for the purpose of controlling competition 
and of raising the price of manufactured products to the duty 
line. The organization of these combinations is in violation of 
the common law and of an expressed Federal statute, the law 
making it specifically the duty of the Government to execute 
the law. 

In this connection the following article on growth of indus- 
trial trusts under protection, by John Moody, will be found of 
especial interest: 


Prior to the entry of the Republican Party into e in 1897 there 
were few industrial trusts in the United States. e Sugar Trust, the 


rmitting a force outside of 


Standard Oil Trust, and the so-called Whisky Trust were the only ones 
of very large capital which were in the public eye. But imme. lately 
upon the enactment of the Dingley tariff law trusts began to increase 
and mmap and at the end of a few years the number of separate 
plants w had been absorbed into great combinations ran into the 
thousands. At the same time the capitalization created by these com- 
binations rose by leaps and bounds. At the beginning of 1898 there 
were In all only 38 real industrial trusts in the United States, repre- 
senting a combination of 672 plants, and carrying a total capitalization 


of but $1,419,428,500, 

But within two years from the opening of 1898— that is, at the close 
of 1899—the number of trusts had more than doubled and the capital 
represented had increased to $3,027,910,561. The following three 
yas however, proved to be the halcyon period of industrial trust 
ormation, Between the opening of 1899 and the close of 1902 the 
trust-form: movement expanded to an astonishing extent. It was 
in this period that the various independent steel interests of the country 
were converted into nearly a dozen mammoth trusts and then finali 
absorbed, en masse, into the great United States Steel Corporation, wi 
its capital of a billion and a half. During the same period the Woolen 
Trust was formed and the Tobacco Trust was enlarged from a minor 
combination covering only one or two branches of the industry to a 
vast consolidation covering complete production and distribution. At 


close of 1902, therefore, t capitalization had leaped to 
$5,723,741,660, resented by 136 industrial trusts, which embraced 
no less than 3,264 plants. 


At the end of 1902 there was a widely held theory that the trend 
toward industrial consolidation had reached its limit. Subsequent 
events, however, have proven the unsoundness of this idea. For 
steadily throughout every year of the past decade trust capitalization 
has continued to increase. By the end of 1905, the year in which 
Theodore Roosevelt his second administration, the figure had 
risen to * and in the year when Mr. Taft entered the 


of $8,066,290,861. 

This, moreover, does not include industrial concerns which are not 
trusts. There are thousands of manufacturing concerns enjoying the 
benefits of the tariff which can not be included, strictly speaking, in 
ony Ust of trusts. The Government's Federal corporation-tax report for 
1911 shows that the total capitalization represented by industrial con- 
cerns was about $26,000,000,000, This includes the many close corpo- 
rations, concerns of small copra which, while “ industrial,” are not 
trusts the ordinary und ding of the term. 

It will be noted that the growth of trusts during Mr. Tafts admin- 
istration has practically all been accomplished since the enactment of 
the present Payne law. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the capital represented by industrial 
trusts in this country does not reflect, except to al extent, the 
investment of money or 8 le no exact figures on the sub- 
ject are obtainable, it is reliably estimated that not more than 25 per 
cent of the eight billions of capitalization represents original invest- 
ment. The remaining ae ese cent is what is commonly ed“ water,” 
but which is more definitely described as the “ capitalization of earning 
power.” For industrial trusts, like franchise trusts, railroad trusts, 
etc., have all adopted the method during the past generation of capi- 
talizing, not only the original and current Investment in the plants 
and property, but also the net profits which can be shown. Thus, it is 
pre nobel that in the case of those trusts which have been built up 

efiy on tariff benefits, a large part of the net profits shown, and in 
some cases two-thirds or three-fourths of the profits, are the direct 
result of the protective legislation which they have received. 

Industrial combinations in the great majority of cases have been 
formed primarily for the purpose of controlling or advancin rices to 
the consumer. hile the theory has been persistently urged. or many 
years that the main purpose of combination was to reduce producing 
and operating costs and thus increase profits without the advancement 
of prices, yet the records shown during the entire trust era go to 
prove that such has not been the case. The great enlargement in 
profits has for the most part been accomplished by price advances and 
not by cost ci ent. 

Never in our history, perhaps (except in war periods), has the price 
level risen faster than it rose during the first few years after the 
passage of the Dingley Tariff Act in 1897, and during the period when 
trusts were forming most rapidly. From July 1, 1897, to January 1, 
1900, the cost of living advan 31 per cent. From July 1, 1897, to 
May 1, 1902, the cost of living advanced 41 per cent. That the trusts 
were largel Ee PETR for this great advance is clear from the fact 
that from July 1, 1897, to January 1, 1900, the prices of foodstuffs— 
in which there are but few trusts—advanced but 25 per cent, while the 
prices of metals, clothing, and miscellaneous products—in which there 
are most trusts—advanced 37 per cent. Notable advances occurred in 
Steel Trust productions, some of which more than doubled within one 
or two years. 

If this process had not taken place the Steel Trust to-day would 
doubtless be able to show substantial profits on its original and current 
inyestment, but no profit whatever on its “ water.” 


Growth of industrial trusts since the enactment of the Dingley tariff law. 


s P 
Number. | oh fants | Total capital, 

Total 1 
77 3 38 672 | $1, 419, 428,500 
48 837 | 1,679,532, 500 
88 1,746 | 3,027,919, 562 
98 1,862 | 3,249, 00 f, 061 
117 2,930 | 5,202, 350, 560 
136 3,264 | 5,723,741, 560 
146 3,460 | 5,941, 042,560 
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Growth of Binn 


trusts since the enactment of the Dingle 
riff law—Continued, f 


gr n at end of— 

3 E A a 153 3,687 
1005 N PE EL ͤ VT 163 3,845 
s eee A a ee aa ea 178 4,018 
1907 186 4,063 
1908. 194 4,157 
1909. 200 4,210 
1910 206 4,245 
1911 224 4,426 


TARIFF FOR REVENUE 


It has also been brought out during this Congress that there 
are two kinds of tariff—one for revenue, one for protection. 
That a reyenue tariff is intended to produce the necessary 
money to support the Federal Government; that a protective 
tariff is to raise revenue for private pockets. All revenue 
taxes must be paid by the people. The same law which col- 
Jects money from them for the Government also assesses for 
the yaults of the trusts. While a customs tariff for revenue 
only derives its funds for the Government support from taxing 
foreign goods imported into this country, a protective tariff 
derives its revenue through increased prices for goods in our 
own country. As the tariff wall of prohibitive duties is in- 
creased, just so are trade combinations fostered and the peo- 
ple required to pay exorbitant prices. Prohibitive tariffs pre- 
vent relief from without the country while combinations plun- 
der the people within the country. Again, as the revenue for 
private pockets increases, that for the Public Treasury di- 
minishes because of the high and prohibitive tariff wall cre- 
ated against imports. There can be a tariff for revenue only 
without it being a protective tariff, and there can be a pro- 
tective tariff without it being a tariff for revenue; that is, 
tariff rates can be so adjusted as to yield revenue for the 
Government only or to yield revenue for private pockets. 
Here is the line of demarcation between the Republican and 
Democratic Parties. The Republican Party has established 
and continues to encourage the high-protective tariff, which 
has built an insurmountable wall around the Nation. The 
Democratic Party believes in a tariff for revenue only, and 
thus aligns itself with the great consuming public. The Re- 
publican tariff policy favors combines; the Democratic tariff 
policy favors the people—the real consumers. The question 
now before the American people is: Shall the combines or 
the people receive the support of the Government through its 
use of the taxing power? 


ONLY VERSUS PROTECTION OF PROFITS. 


LABOR AND TARIFF. 


Wage earners are fast finding out that high prices are trace- 
able to the tariff as a leading cause. The high cost of living is 
supported by the trusts and combinations which haye grown 
out of, and been fostered by the long-continued high protective 
policy of the Republican Party. It does not require wage sta- 
tistics to prove that wage earners are not benefited, but severely 
injured by high protective duties. Every wage earner knows 
how his earnings compare now with those of former years and 
how little of the necessities of life he can buy now as com- 
pared with former years. The cost of living has been rapidly 
increasing since the enactment of the present tariff law. Since 
1896 the prices of the necessities of life have been increased 
about 60 per cent, so that what was purchasable for $1 in 1896 
now commands $1.60. On the other hand, wages have not been 
increased, but in some instances even lowered. 

Notwithstanding continuous increases in the tariff rates dur- 
ing the recent past, the earnings of labor have not properly 
shared in the benefits of these rates. As late as July 15, 1912, a 
strike was commenced by the workers in the cotton mills of 
New Bedford, Mass., involving some 20,000 employees, for the 
avowed purpose of adjusting conditions and forcing cotton manu- 

«facturers to allow them a small participation in the increased 
tariff protection. Furthermore, not more than 43 per cent of 
American labor is affected by tariff duties; this means that 
about 954 per cent of the labor of this country is paying from 
25 per cent to 50 per cent more for the necessities of life than 
it would have to pay without the duties which have been 
levied for the avowed purpose of chiefly benefiting labor. Then, 


as stated, a small number of laborers for whom benefit is 
claimed by the advocates of tariff protection secure an inequit- 
able portion of the benefit, the most of the advantage remaining 
with the manufacturers and contributing to the creation and 
fostering of trusts and combinations which regulate and elevate 
the prices of the necessities of life. 

If it takes a man 10 days to earn a suit of woolen clothes 
worth, without the tariff, say, $10, he must work 15 days to 
pay for it with the tariff. This means that the tariff costs the 
average laboring man 5 days for each suit of woolen clothes he 
buys. The fact that the total labor cost in cotton “print 
cloths” and other cheap forms of cotton fabrics is less than 
1 cent per square yard, proves that labor is really not protected 
by the cotton tariff. The increase which was effected in the 
act of 1909 for certain fine qualities of cotton fabrics, as, for 
instance, the mercerized goods, has not proved of benefit to 
labor. Wages in the mills producing these goods are, as a rule, 
actually lower now than before the enactment of the 1909 law. 
One of the largest manufacturers did increase wages 10 per cent, 
but it must be remembered that the protection secured under 
the guise of wishing to benefit labor was 16 per cent. There 
was a time when metal workers participated to some extent in 
the high protection afforded that industry, but machinery has 
so generally superseded the great majority of the expert work- 
men that their places are now mostly filled by the cheapest kind 
of unskilled labor from foreign countries. As brought out 
through a recent investigation by the Bureau of Labor of the 
steel industry, not only do the steel plants of the country work 
their employees excessively long hours, but the general rates of 
wages paid are extremely low. Even the highly protected tin- 
plate workers have been forced to accept lower wages on tin 
plate produced for export on the contention of the trusts that 
foreign orders could not be filled at the prices demanded by 
foreign competition. 

That the tariff has little or nothing to do with wages is seen 
from the fact that wages in free-trade England are higher than 
in the high protection countries of France and Germany. On 
the other hand, high protection does increase the cost of living 
to the workingman. Much the highest wages paid in the United 
States are found in the unprotected industries, such as the build- 
ing trades. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF TARIFF BURDENS. 


Concrete illustrations of the tax burdens borne by the indi- 
vidual from the excessive rates of the present tariff law are 
afforded by the following tables, in which are presented selected 
articles for a man and for a woman during a period of 12 
months: 

Taste 7.—Domestic and . elling prices of selected articles of 


apparel for a man, t er with the tariff tas poner rte and the esti- 
mated increase in prices rar to tariff for a 12-month period. 


Selling prices (retail), 


$48.00 $32.37 $20.51 

15.00 11.25 5.63 

3.00 1.83 1.8 

2.00 1.50 7⁵ 

9.00 8.46 1.01 

3.00 2. 47 -88 

—— 3.00 1.41 . 1.49 
3 3.00 2.10 . 1.26 
—— 3.00 2.25 50.00 1.13 
— — 7.50 5.24 60.17 3.15 
3.00 1.90 73.31 1.39 

1.50 1.02 63.90 -65 

1.0 68 63.90 43 

1.00 -77 45.00 -35 

3.00 2.25 50.00 1.13 

2.40 1.69 59.41 1.00 

3.00 2.14 57.36 1.23 

8.60 6.02 00. 00 3.63 

120.00 85.35 55.08 47.01 
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Ta 8.—Domestic and forei 
apparel 
estimat 


seiling prices. of selected articles of 
for a woman, together with the tariff. ta» thereon and the 
ed increase in prices due to 


tariff for a month period. 


174. 99 
$71.01 150.00 
1 60.00 
10.00 9.40 11. 90 
5.00 3.17 73.31 
10.00 6.99 60. 17 
8.00 6.22 44.53 
3.00 2.11 59.41 
5.00 4.12 35.00 1.44 
5.00 3.40 63. 90 2.1% 
5. 00 3.75 50.00 LS 
5.00 3.50 66.00 2.10 
5.00 3.45 61.79 2. 13 
2.00 1.40 60. 00 -34 
3.71 51.39 1. 91 
7.00 78. 32 5.95 
9.37 0⁰ 4.69 
4.90 60. 00 2.94 


1 According to kind. 


HOW THE TARIFF OPERATES. 

When duties are levied on articles not produced in this 
country, such as tea, coffee, spices, and the like, the tariff be- 
comes a revenue producer, pure and simple; when it is levied 
on articles manufactured in this country which can be bought 
abroad cheaper than in the United States, then it enables our 
home manufacturers to make the consumers pay them nearly 
and in some instances quite as much for their like articles of 
manufacture as they can be bought for abroad with the tariff 
tax added. In other words, our home manufacturer of such 
tariff-taxed articles has collected that tax from us when we 
buy that article of him, and in such cases the Government does 
not get the revenue—the tax is for the benefit of the home 
manufacturer. If the duty imposed upon such manufactures. 
is sufficiently high as to prohibit their importation, and such is 
frequently the case with the present tariff law, we have a 
“protective tariff.” It is simply a way of enabling manufac- 
turers to compel us to pay them a bonus for carrying on their 
business in this country. 

The following borrowed illustration will serve to make plain 
the workings of the tariff: 

Suppose a Philadelphia man manufactures all the hats made 
in this country, and makes a hat at a cost of labor and material 
that enables him to sell it for $1 and make a fair profit. A 
Frenchman in Paris makes precisely the same kind of a hat 
at the same cost and sells it at the same price. If I buy a hat 
from the Philadelphia man, he gets the profit. If I order a 
hat from the Frenchman, he gets the profit and I pay the 
freight to bring my hat home. The Philadelphia man now 
has the advantage of that freight over the Frenchman in selling 
hats to us here in this home market. But that Frenchman buys 
our shiploads of pork, which we have more of than we ean 
use or sell at home, and he trades us his hats for our surplus 
pork at a better price than we can get for it at home. Our 
pork ships are coming back empty and the freight on the 
Frenchman’s hats is practically nothing. We naturally buy a 
good many hats of that Frenchman. 

This does not suit the Philadelphia man. He wants to make 
bigger profits and wants himself to sell all the hats that are 
sold in this country. How shall he do it? Suppose he can 
make us pay something for the privilege of buying that French- 
man’s bat, and so make us pay for it more than it is worth, if 
we buy it. 

But it will never do to propose that directly. We, “the 
people,” vote and rule this country, and “we” will never 
stand it. But he contrives a plan to do that very thing indi- 
rectly. 

He goes to Uncle Sam and says: “My good unele, that 
Frenchman is trading here and selling his hats in my home 
market, where I pay taxes and he does not, and he is taking 
money out of this country, and I want protection. Now, yau 
need revenue. Suppose you make a law that for every hat that 
Frenchman sells into this country he shall pay you $1. That 
will pnt money in your Treasury and protect my home market.” 


Unele Sam says, Well, you are a sharp fellow. That looks 
like a good scheme. I will do it.“ And forthwith a law is 
made that each one of that Frenchman’s hats shall pay a tariff 
tax of $1 when it is brought into the United States. 

Now, what is the situation? If I buy that Frenchman’s hat 
now I must pay $2 for it; $1 to the Frenchman in Paris and $1 
to Uncle Sam at his customhouse. How about the Philadelphia 
man selling us his hats now? Will he continue to sell us his 
hats at $1 each? Not much. We must have hats, and his hats 
are just as good as the Frenchman’s, which now cost us $2. 
Now, the Philadelphia man can charge us $2 each for his hats, 
and $1 of that is increased profits which he is able to make us 
pay him by reason of that $1 tariff tax on the Frenchman’s hats. 

Now, if the Philadelphia man wants to sell about all the hats 
sold in this country, he has a margin of $1 extra profits upon 
which to undersell the Frenchman. Suppose he puts the price 
of his hats at $1.90 each, just 10 cents under what we must pay 
for the Frenchman's hat, the tariff then protects him against 
the competition of that Frenchman in selling me a hat, at a 
cost to me of 90 cents if I buy the Philadelphia man’s hat, and 
at a cost to me of $t if I buy the Frenchman's hat; and if I 
buy the Frenchman’s hat, Uncle Sam gets $1 taxes of my 
money, but if I buy the Philadelphia man’s hat he gets 90 cents 
increased profits of my money, and Uncle Sam gets nothing. 

If, under these circumstances, six men out of seven will pre- 
fer to buy the Philadelphia man’s hat while only one in seven 
will buy the Frenchman’s hat, then while the Government is 
collecting $1 into its Treasury by tariff taxation on these 
French hats, it enables the Philadelphia man to make out of 
the people of this country extra or increased profits to the 
amount of six times 90 cents, or $5.40. 

Experience has shown us that under a protective tariff those 
manufacturers are liable to form trusts and combines or con- 
solidated corporations among themselves and put up the prices 
on their protected goods as high as the market will bear. That 
is, they agree among themselves what prices they shall all sell 
us their goods at, and then these prices we are compelled to 
pay them or do worse. 

MAN BESET BY TARIFF TAXES. 


Under the present oppressive tariff law the laboring man 
returns at night from his toil clad in a woolen suit taxed 75 
per cent, his shoes 12 per cent, steckings and underwear 71 per 
cent, a cotton shirt taxed 50 per cent, a wool hat, and a pair 
of woolen gloves, each taxed 7S per cent. 

He carries in his hand a dinner pail taxed 45 per cent and 
greets his wife as she looks at him through a windowpane taxed 
62 per cent, from which she has drawn aside a curtain taxed 42 
per cent. 

After scraping his shoes on an iron scraper taxed 75. percent, he 
wipes them on a mat taxed 50 per cent. He lifts the door latch 
taxed 45 per cent, steps in on a carpet taxed 62 per cent, kisses 
his wife, clad in a woolen dress taxed 75 per cent. She is mend- 
ing an umbrella taxed 50 per cent with thread taxed 30 per cent. 

The house is made of brick which has been bought with their 
hard earnings through a building association. The bricks were 
taxed 25 per cent, the lumber 9 per cent, and the paint 32 per 
cent. The wall paper was taxed 25 per cent, the plain furni- 
ture 35 per cent. He hangs his pail on a steel pin taxed 45 per 
cent. He washes. his hands in a tim basin taxed 45 per cent, 
using soap taxed 20 per cent. He then proeeeds to the looking- 
glass taxed 45 per cent and arranges his hair with a rubber 
comb. taxed 35 per cent. 

He proceeds to eat his supper which the wife has cooked on 
a stove taxed 45 per cent, for which she has used pots and ket- 
tles taxed 45 per cent. On the table is common crockery taxed 
55 per cent and cheap glass tumblers taxed 45 per cent. The 
sugar he puts in his tea is taxed 54 per cent, which he stirs with 
a spoon taxed 45 per cent. His meal is a frugal one, because 
of the high cost of living. He uses a knife and fork taxed 50 
per cent in eating a piece of salt fish taxed 10 per cent, bread 
taxed 20 per cent, potatoes taxed 22 per cent, carrying as season- 
ing salt taxed 33 per cent, butter taxed 24 per cent, and finish- 
ing with rice taxed 62 per cent. He proceeds to read a book 
taxed 25 per cent, and at the elose of the day reclines om an 
iron bed frame taxed 45 per cent, which contains a spring taxed 
45 per cent, a mattress taxed 20 per cent, sheets taxed 45 per 
cent, a pair of woolen blankets taxed. 75 per cent, and a cotton 


‘spread taxed 45 per cent. 


He is taken ill, and the doctor prescribes medicine taxed 25 
per cent, which, being ineffective, he passes from his active 
sphere of life and his remains are deposited in a coffin taxed 35 
per cent, which is conveyed to the cemetery in a wagon taxed 
85 per cent, deposited in its last resting place in mother earth, 
and the grave filled in by use of a spade taxed 45 per eent, and 
over his grave is raised a small monument taxed 50 per cent. 
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APPENDIX B. eee $ 
TABLE 9.— Comparative average wholesale prices specified commodities in 1900 and 1911 with the rates nd the reduction in these rates which would have 
na ror eee bills of he tepai panos her id ge es s Congress. 


[Prices compiled from Bulletin No. 99, Bureau of Labor, Department of Commerce and Labor.] 


Prices. Relative | Ad valorem rate 
1911 
Article. 28 Demo- 
1900 1911 Increase. 1890-1899 rt eh 
(100 bill 


$0. 938 31.063 $0. 125 11 10. 00 Free. 
2.240 3.000 . 760 11 10.00 Free. 
2.000 2.617 617 113. 10.00 Free. 
904 1.017 13 124. 10.00 Free. 
. 032 -040 . 126. 20.00 Free. 
2. 104 2, 438 -334 125, 25.00 Free. 
3.425 4.694 . 269 141. 16. 13 Free. 
3.842 5.078 1.236 118. 25.00 Frees. 
3.349 3. 884 „535 103.6 25.00 Free, 
1.488 1.858 370 131.0 51.32 Free. 
152 2 .071 162.2 14.52 9.75 
.200 -340 . 181.2 45.00 25.00 
-483 -650 167 138.5 45.00 25.00 
-242 -250 -008 132. 45.00 25.00 
181 -250 - 069 147.3 45.00 2. 00 
-419 -440 021 121.8 45.00 25.00 
~ 069 - 091 -022 138.8 11.24 Free, 
. 683 1. 108 .425 133.0 9.41 Free. 
16. 500 20. 682 4.182 172.9 
40. 833 54. 682 13. 840 146.1 
64. 458 87. 182 22.724 162.4 
21.500 38. 346 16.346 200. 6 6.78 Free. 
500100. 500 43.000 207.2 
20. 708 30. 591 9, 883 165.7 
37. 688 61.591 23. 903 196.4 
2.850 3. 608 750 127.9 23.06 Free. 
— 1.012 1,293 281 123.3 19. 44 Free. 
eat: 
Bacon, short clear sides a aE E EEN RIN N «ß “—U—!—“!“.“!.;; ß I TRES .075 .095 .020 140.6 16.93 Free. 
Beef, fresh native sides (New York market) (pound) 7 3 3 098 018 127.44 28.88 Free. 
Hams, smoked - 103 -140 037 142.1 16. 93 Free. 
Mutton, dressed (pound). -073 075 .002 99.7 18.14 Free. 
Port, salt mess (barrel)... 12. 507 19. 159 6.652 164.7 8.02 Free, 
Sugar, Le 6 3 053 1.061 +008 112.8 54.35 Free. 
Blankets, all woo, 5 pounds to pair (pair) «900 1. 000 -100 119.0 67. 64 20. 00 
Broadcloths, first quality black, 54 inches, XXX wool (yard) 1. 870 2.020 ~ 150 116.6 104. 04 45.00 
. cotton, 5 . 5 2,525 -570 O45 153.9 45.00 30. 00 
Carpets 
Brussels, che? B ou kaa 1.032 1.200 168 119.9 72.02 30. 00 
Ingrain, 2- ly, Lo wae -492 -528 030 111.1 55.00 25.00 
Wilton, 5-1 ah 5 lata — 5 f 1.872 2.232 -360 121.1 65. 69 35.00 
Satton cloth thread, d 200 J. & F. Coates TT 5 037 - 039 +002 126.4 34.09 15.00 
ton — 1 OR 
3 Ea a ATAA I T O A a EAN NE A 074 .100 -026 141.6 
Cotton flannels, 3 yaran o pood yard)... -057 -076 -019 . 132.7 
C i| coa] ion] 13:9 
rown, Pepperell (yard) . 7 3 A p 
Drillings, 30 wn, Poppera et ee 2.054 081 027 103.3 
FC “52| os| “one | 127.8 
G Am 5 ` > k 
G ” Lancaster (yard). -055 -065 010 112.7 
Print cloth, 64 by 64 (yard)... - 031 . 0³⁵ 004 122.8 
Sheetings— 42.99 24. 8¹ 
Bleached, 9-4, Atlantic e A E E A A EAA 4.204 .209 -005 121.1 
Bleached, 10-4, Pep) (yard). = x 2 2⁴⁵ 016 130.0 
Bowi; , Pepperell R (ard) n ⁰ TT 8 050 «088 F 124.0 
Bleached, 4-4 Fruit of the Loom ( CTTCCCCTCT0u0ã ² ⁵⁵⁵:!. ̃ ͤ . 8 - 075 087 011 118.8 
B Lonsdale Ai 7 6.073 -078 005 114.1 
6. 070 RN 95.1 
-097 „111 014 116.6 
- 108 «133 ~ 025 135.6 
- 680 750 070 130.9 67.64 30.00 
Hosier 
Men's cotton REINER seamless, fast black, 20 to 22 ounces, 160 o 2 e e (dozen pairs) 784 . 8⁰⁰ -016 94.9 
Women’s cotton hose, seamless, fast black, 26 ounces, 176 needles, single thread carded yarn (dozen 92, 42 40.03 
JJ œ é—TX—T—. ðß?x P 1,760 825 «065 86.8 
= Nee —— 3 PE .... ao Oe aa at 1.082 1,093 O11 132.7 
ee a a a zA ER] pej a| msp oami mo 
1 n 28 2 pees á x é * 2 
„ fancy worsted, 17 to 18 oun ces bees 2.287 2.381 094 119.0 
S drawers, white, all wool (dozen) ARC --.-| _ 23.400 27.000 3.600 115.8 105. 85 45.00 
Underwear, shirts rts and drawers, white merino, 60 per cent wool (dozen)............ 88 914.80 18. 000 3.150 106.0 7 r 
Women's dress 
Cashmere, wool, 809 yen 35-inch, Atlantic mills (yard) 10,346 354 008 141.1 104. 40 45.00 
Cashmere, cotton warp, ‘Atlantic mills F - 164 218 054 143.5 96.65 45.00 
Cashmere, co 1211 Wc 36-inch, Hamilton - 088 +190 +102 123.6 r 
7 sloth, all 54-inch ' (yard). u. 610 671 001 121.9 128.82 45.00 
Poplar cloth, cotton warp and worsted fi 12, 076 199 -123 114.9 96.65 45.00 
Sicilian oth, cotton warp, 50-inch (yard 1. 071 -328 27 117.5 
rf ea oat poten 1912, (Grocery World and General Merchant.) 
25 11-4, 5 te t0 pait, cotton warp, cotton and wool filling, per pound. + Shirts a and drav drawers, white, merino, full-fashioned, 52 per cent wool, 48 per cent 
3 Drillings, scl, uc a 
‘ Sheetings bleached, 104, Atlantic. w Cashmere, all wool, 10-11 twill, 83-inch, Atlantic mills, J. 
144. Kew York mills. 1 Cashmere, cotton 22-inch, Hamilton. 
1 Hosiery, W N cotton * black, 26 to 28 ounces, 160 to 176 needles, u Alpaca, cotton warp, ý Hamilton. 
September price, which represents bulk of sale. 
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Work Accomplished by the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSHUA W. ALEXANDER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 19, 1912. 


Mr. ALEXANDER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the permission granted by the House to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I desire to submit a state- 
ment of the work done by the committee of which I have the 
honor to be chairman during the present session. 

FREE SHIPS AND FREE SHIPBUILDING MATERIALS. 


For the first time in 21 years a law has been enacted which 
assures a substantial increase of the American merchant ma- 
rine in the foreign trade. On May 5, 1911, the chairman of the 
committee introduced a bill (H. R. 8765) to provide American 
registers for seagoing vessels wherever built and to be en- 
gaged only in trade with foreign countries and with the Philip- 
pine Islands, and the islands of Guam and Tutuila, and for the 
importation into the United States free of duty of all mate- 
rials for the construction and repair of vessels built in the 
United States, and for other purposes. This bill with slight 
verbal modifications was introduced again on January 3, 1912. 
The committee gave public notice of hearings on this measure, 
and at several sessions listened attentively to the arguments of 
shipbuilders, shipowners, and others in favor of and in opposi- 
tion to the bill. It is entirely erroneous therefore to state that 
the proposition was laid before the President of the United 
States after it was adopted by both Houses without giving the 
opponents of the measure an opportunity to state their case. 
The Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries did not 
close its hearings until everyone who desired to appear had 
been heard. The shipbuilders, as a rule, offered no valid ob- 
jection to the bill, but claimed that they dreaded its enactment 
lest it be an entering wedge for free ships in the coastwise 
trade. The committee promptly and effectively disposed of this 
claim when on a yote to amend the bill by allowing foreign- 
built ships to secure enrollments for the coastwise trade only 
one member of the committee, Mr. Harpy, favored that propo- 
sition, and on subsequent votes, both in the Senate of the 
United States and in the House of Representatives, the proposi- 
tion was voted down by so decisive a majority that there can 
be no doubt as to the attitude of the Sixty-second Congress to- 
ward the coastwise trade. 

The free-registry bill for foreign trade after extended hear- 
ings was reported by the committee on March 11, 1912, and at 
a later date in the session, by the courtesy of the Committee on 
Rules and the vote of the House of Representatives, it was in- 
cluded in the measures to have precedence over all bills except 
those relating to tariff, appropriations, and conference reports, 

Before it was reached under this order, the Senate adopted 
as an amendment to the Panama Canal bill a brief measure 
embodying the principle of the free-ship bill offered by the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Wirtrams]. A similar bill had also 
been introduced by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY]. 
It has been demonstrated during the last quarter of a century 
in Congress that any measure for the rehabilitation of the 
merchant marine, to succeed, must command support from both 
parties. Goy. Wilson, in accepting the Democratic nomination 
for President, declared, “ We must build and buy ships in com- 
petition with the world. We can do it if we will but give our- 
selves leave.” It is significant that the Williams free-ship 
amendment was supported by speech and by vote by the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Root], who had been chairman of the 
Republican national convention. 

The conference committee on the Panama Canal bill did the 
chairman of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries the honor to call him into consultation, and section 5 of 
the Panama Canal act, containing the free-ship provision as 
well as the provision for materials free of duty for American 
shipbuilders for either the foreign or coastwise trade, is with 
slight verbal changes the bill reported by the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries of March 11, 1912, The pro- 
vision in the Panama Canal bill is as follows: 


Zc section 4132 of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 4132. Vessels built within the United States and belonging 
wholly to citizens thereof, and vessels which may be captured in war 
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by citizens of the United States and emy condemned as prize, or 
which may be adjudged to be forfeited for a breach of the laws of the 
United States, and seagoing vessels, whether steam or sail, which haye 
been certified by the Steamboat-I on ce as safe to carry dry 
and perishable cargo, not more, than fiye years old at the time they 
apply for registry, wherever built, which are to engage only in trade 
with foreign countries or with the 5 Islands and the islands of 
Guam and Tutuila, being wholly owned by citizens of the United States 
or corporations e and chartered under the laws of the United 
States or of any State thereof, the president and managing directors 
of which shall be citizens of the United Sta and no others, may be 
registered as directed in this title. Foreign-built vessels registered pur- 
suant to this act shall not engage in the coastwise trade: Prov 
That a foreign-built yacht, pleasure boat, or vessel, not used or intend 
to be used for trade, a tted to American registry pursuant to this 
section, shall not be exempt from the collection of ad valorem duty pro- 
vided in section 37 of the act approved August 5, 1909, entitled An 
act to TRAR revenue, equalize duties, and ani the industries of 
the United States, and for other purposes“ That all materials of for- 
eign production which ae be necessary for the construction or repair 
of vessels built in the United States, and all such materials necessary 
for the building or repair of their machinery, and all articles necessary 
for their outfit and equipment, may be imported into the United States 
free of duty under such regulations as the Recretary. of the Treasury may 
prescribe: Provided further, That such vessels so admitted under the 
provisions of this section may contract with the Postmaster General, 
under the act of March 3, 1891, entitled ‘An act to provide for ocean 
mail service between the United States and foreign porus and to pro- 
mote commerce,“ so long as such vessels shall in all respects comply 
with the provisions and requirements of said act.” 


The Secretary of Commerce and Labor, the Hon. Charles 
Nagel, who represents Missouri in the Cabinet of the President, 
in his report for 1911 favored the passage of the free-ship bill. 


BADIO COMMUNICATION, 


The impression that Congress took no action to increase the 
security of life and property at sea until the Titanic disaster 
spurred it to action does injustice to the long and faithful work 
upon this subject of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries for months before the shock came in April. The dis- 
aster proved that radio communication, or wireless telegraphy 
as it is popularly called, is the most potent agency at our 
command for the protection of life at sea. It also proved that 
its efficacy depends to a very large measure upon its careful 
regulation by statute and by international convention. On De- 
cember 11, 1911, the chairman of the committee introduced a 
bill to regulate radio communication, and for two months this 
intricate subject was under consideration by a subcommittee 
and again by the full committee, who heard at numerous ses- 
sions all the experts who cared to testify. The Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries was also in constant con- 
sultation with a subcommittee of the Senate on the same sub- 
ject, of which Senator Bourne, of Oregon, was chairman, and 
the result of these labors was incorporated in a bill of which 
the committee reported on April 20 as follows: 


The committee recommends the passage of the bill as amended, in 
the belief that it is a practical measure to help accomplish five im- 
bortant results for the general good of the ple of the United States, 
or the greater safety of life and k prope y at sea, for the national 
defense, and for the orderly and entific development of an instru- 
mentality of human progress and civilization. his conclusion has 
been reached after three months’ dy of the subject by such time 
as the members of the full committee could devote to it and by patient 
hearings by a subcommittee of all interests concerned. The hearings 
have been printed. During the same period the Senate Committee on 
Commerce and a subcommittee of that committee have been holding 
similar hearings and have reached substantially the same conclusions 
as has your committee in the bill recommended herewith. 


The principal purposes of the bill are: 


First. To prevent the establishment of a monopoly in the United 
States by any private corporation in the use of radio communication, 
or “wireless telegraphy,” as it is popularly called. The attempt to 
establish such a mononpoly on a world-wide scale led the maritime 
nations of the world in 1 to join in an international agreement, 
and there is reason to mg —— that an attempt to establish such 
a mony ie at least contemplated in the United States. 

Secon 


Congress to reign nations and among the 
several States.” 

Third, To Boo the greatest efficacy to the distress calls of vessels 
at sea and thus enhance the usefulness of a powerful agency for the 


preservation of human life. 

Fourth. To bring the United States into accord with the advance 
other nations have already made in the use and ation of radio 
communication and to carry out the provisions of the Berlin Radio- 
telegraphic Convention, to which, by the action of the Senate of the 
United States on April 3, the United States became a pat and by 
which we are honorab! bound to carry out in legislation the neces- 
sary measures to execute that convention. While the Co of the 
United States may to-day be thankful that it was the first parliamen- 
tary body to require by the act of June 24, 1910, wireless apparatus 
and operators on ocean passenger steamships, we must own that in the 

lation of radio communication to render it effective we are as yet 

d other maritime nations. This bill will bring the United States 
abreast of all, and in some particulars (pure and sharp wave) im 
advance of all. 
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Fifth. To insure to the people of the United States an uninterrupted 
wireless service 24 hours a day for every day in the year between 
vessels at sea and the entire Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coast lines of 
the United States and the outlying Territories of Porto Rico, the 

Zone, Hawaii, and Alaska. (A Government system of radio communi- 
cation for the Philippines has already been established.) 

The subject of radio communication was considered at an in- 
ternational conference at London in June. The rule and custom 
that international treaties and conventions are held in confidence 
until laid before the Senate and the seal of secrecy released, is 
not violated in the statement that the international conference 
has adopted in substance the advances in the regulation of radio 
communicaion provided in the bill which has passed both 
Houses und has been approved by the President and is now the 


law. 
CONSTANT WIRELESS WATCH. 


The importance of maintaining a constant wireless watch on 
shipboard was brought to the attention of the committee by the 
bill (H. R. 16803) introduced by Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska on 
January 4, 1912. A similar bill was passed by the Senate and 
considered carefully by the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. The committee extended the scope of the Senate 
bill, making it applicable to all vessels, whether passenger 
steamers or cargo boats, carrying 50 or more persons, whether 
they be passengers, crew, or both, and in addition to two oper- 
ators, one or the other of whom must be at all times on watch, 
the committee, in the light of experience, decided that it was 
also necessary that auxiliary apparatus, capable of sending 
messages at least four hours over a distance of 100 miles, should 
be prescribed by law. Again; it is not a breach of confidence to 
state that the principles of this legislation were approved in 
substance by the London International Radiotelegraphic Con- 
ference. I believe I am safe in venturing into the realm of 
prophecy to the extent of saying that within two years all the 
principal maritime nations will enact laws requiring radio appa- 
ratus, operators, and auxiliary power in case of emergency, on 
all ships carrying 50 or more passengers. The act approved by 
the President on July 23, 1912, embodying the labors of the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries on this subject, 
with the sections not amended of the act of June 24, 1910, re- 
poried by the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee of that 
year, is as follows: 


SECTION. 1. That from and after October 1, 1912, it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any steamer of the United States or of any foreign country 
— 5 FTF... ae ree: 

or more persons, ng passengers or crew or o leave 
or attempt to leave any port of the United States unless such steamer 
shall be equipped with an efficient apparatus for radio communication 
in good working order, capable of transmitting and receiving messages 
over a distance of at least 100 miles day or night. 
supp 7y a at of the vessel’s main electric 
which will enable the sending set for at 
distance of at least 100 miles, 


of two or more persons 
I be 


the part 
of the master to enforce at sea the provisions of this paragraph as to 
uipment, operators, and watches shall subject him a penalty of 


derstan 
danger, and to aid in maintaining a 
required for the safety of life. 

The remaining sections of the act of June 24, 1910, which are 


unchanged, read as follows: 


conviction, 
be fined in a sum not more than $5,000, and any such fine shall be a 
be libeled therefor in 


lien upon such vessel, and an 
district court of the United States within the jurisdiction of which — 


vessel shall arrive or rt, and the leaving or attempting to leave each 
and every port of the United States shall constitute a separate offense. 
Sec. 4 at the Secretary of Commerce and Labor shall make such 


regulations as may be necessary to secure the proper execution of this 
act by collectors of customs and other officers ot the Government. 


The members of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the House of Representatives may look back with 
some satisfaction on the work which they began in January 
upon the subject of radio communication and the constant wire- 
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Jess watch. Their conclusions were well on the way toward 
statutory enactment before the world was taught the need of 
such laws by a disaster. I have received within the last few 
days the report of a British commission, which began work in 
May and concluded its labors during the current month. The 
similarity of its recommendations for further action by the 
British Parliament to the laws which we have already passed 
will be obvious from even a cursory glance. It is gratifying 
that international uniformity on this subject is approaching 
So rapidly. The British recommendations are as follows: 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


Having regard to its proved value, we are of opinion th 
vas 8 TORN — pare ay ec — the pr 
Sses essels on which a wireless install 
and the conditions which are to govern its oe hall RE SOIT 
* > * . * * . 


For the purpose of considering what compulso 
be im we have divided the macchant — — 5 

1. Foreign-going vessels carrying passengers. 

2. Home-trade vessels carrying passengers. 

= pestes ree passengers. 

n vessels of the first class, with many people on board, th talla- 
tion of wireless telegraphy is, in our — a N — we 


therefore recommend that all fo ing vesse ign, 
8 passengers from or to t ou ted eee on 
board 50 persons or more, including both passengeys and crew, shall be 


required to be equipped with radio elegraphic apparatus. 

> > * . > . > 
The position of the vessels in the third class whi 

sengers requires careful consideration. We — 3 


an adequate number of v 
8 essels, using the establis 


requiring the cargo-carryin 
regular , Be 1 


becomes the control. It must 
of vessels und 
great 


for the benefit of others 
are 5 rar 
each side o 
board. Thi 


rit be ca 
nee peg for their own se ja 
E. existing life-saving 
the ship sufficient boat 


＋ 
ese vessels are in many instances carrying their cargoes in 


expenditure imposed 

by complying with such compulsory ulrements. 5 De 
If the community are not pre to bear this expense, then in 

our opinion compulsion can not be justly applied to this third class of 


vesse. 
As regards the range of the installations to be provided, 

opinion that in the fore trade an installation — able of 5 

— y day of 100 les oversen will be effective for life-saving 


We are further of opinion that in the case of all vessels compulsoril 
fitted with wireless telegraphy, the regular installation should be 
supplemented by some form of energy-transmitting apparatus employ- 
ing accumulators or dry cells, or some other effective supplementary 
motive power, and capable of working for not less than four ts after 
the current supplied the ship’s engines has failed. 

Any compulsory provisions for the installation of wireless apparatus 
should, in our opinion, wn gener by a comprehensive review by the 

0 


post office of their presen receiving statio with 
of establis such stations at every point, whether on the PB ocd 
on the lightships or in lighthouses, at w 


ich they can be most effectivel, 
used for the preservation of life at sea. We have been informed that 
it is the intention of the War Office to abandon the military wireless 
stations in the el Islands, and that the post office do not see 
a wireless station in the islands for ship and shore 


their way to oa 

work, ess they are guaranteed the lines whose vessels trade in 
neared waters a certain Income. If the carrying of the installations 
on 


r ships Is to be made compulsory, the policy upon whi 
such a demand was Based must be entirely abandoned. 8 
co stations must be maintained as a national duty, and without 
regard qu ns of commercial returns. 

At the present time the land stations are instructed, in the event of 
rece messages of distress, to communicate at once with the coast- 

ard and lifeboat stations nearest to the place of disaster and with 
Ele d’s and the Underwriters’ Associations, at Liverpool and Glasgow, 
and. further to use every other possible method of securing that prompt 
assistance is rendered to the distressed vessel. n 

In order that the time expended in communicating the distress mes- 
sages recetved may be reduced to a minimum, we recommend that every 
possible effort be made to establish, so far as is consistent with efficiency, 


be sent. 

that all possible steps will be taken to — Aple the 
h special 

* providing means for a vessel in dis- 

e 


tem of radiotelegraphy a 
Tact, 


to ie derelicts, and other da 
it uld 
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ment will now see their way to adhere to the additional undertaking 

appended to the International Radiotelegraphic Convention of No- 

vember, 1 
> * > * * = + 

We recommend that all foreign-going vessels compelled to be equipped 
with wireless by yx Hye should be required to carry one fully qualified 
operator, and in addition such assistants as will enable a constant 
watch to be maintained during the absence of the operator. Such 
assistants must possess sufficient experience to be able to recognize 
at once a distress or danger signal, but they need not be qualified 
either to receive or to send messages. 

From the . point of view it is clearly not necessary for any 
vessel to keep open t 3 the 24 hours a telegraph office for the 
receipt of either commercial or private messages, and therefore whilst 
the ‘skilled operator is off duty it would be quite reasonable for the 
assistant on watch to ignore all but distress or danger calls. 

The qualifications required from a skilled operator are already defi- 
nitely laid down by the International Regulations. 

In the case of the assistants we are informed that no great amount 
of skill is necessary. ‘Their sole duty will be to listen for a distress 
or danger signal and, in the event of such a signal being received, to 
summon the operator to the installation, We are advised that the 
training required in order to secure the efficient rformance of this 
duty is not considerable and that it would not be yond the capacity 
of any reasonably intelligent member of the ship’s company. In this 
connection it has been suggested—and we think the suggestion a good 
one—that training ships and schools for the mercantile marine should 
be encouraged to give a preliminary training in wireless telegraphy to 
the boys under their charge so as to fit them to discharge the duties 
of an assistant to the skilled operator. 

* $ + * 5 * * 

Finally, it should, in our opinion, be impressed upon all concerned 
that the operator should be under the captain's control and that every 
message transmitted and received by the operator—other than private 
messa to or from passengers sent whilst the installation is being 
worked under the ca fain's orders for the sending of such messages— 
should be transmitted and received under the control of the captain. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE, 


Immediately after the Titanic disaster, upon consultation 
with the members of the committee, the chairman determined 
that while the committee could deal with some phases of the 
subject, a catastrophe so great must call for international 
action, particularly in view of the fact that while American 
citizens or immigrants intending to become such constitute 
the great majority of trans-Atlantic passengers—cabin and 
steersge—nevertheless the ships which carry them are with 
six exceptions foreign ships. On April 18 the chairman intro- 
duced a resolution for an international conference which had 
the united support of the members of the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Out of deference, however, 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs (inasmuch as an inter- 
national conference was involved) the resolution was acted 
upon by that committee as to its form, though its subject matter 
was particularly within the proyince of the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Shortly after the resolution 
was introduced, the German Emperor also took steps toward the 
ealling of an international conference, and subsequently the 
British Government informally expressed its wish that a con- 
ference be held, preferably at London as the most convenient 
center for deliberation. The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 299) 
as approved by the President on June 28, 1912, is as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President be authorized to convey to mari- 
time nations the desire of Congress that an international maritime con- 
ferenze be held, and that he be also authorized to appoint commissioners 
to represent the United States at any such conference, whether called 
by the United States or any other nation, the purpose of said con- 
ference betog to consider uniform laws and regulations for the greater 
security of life and property on merchant vessels at sea, including, if 
practicable, regulations to establish standards of npr gees of the 
officers and crews of merchant vessels and the manning of such vessels ; 
regulations for the construction and N of hulls, boilers, and 
machinery; regulations for equipment of ocean steamers with radio 
apparatus, searchlights, submarine bells, lifeboats, and other life- 
saving and fire-extinguishing 8 regulations concerning lights, 
sound signals, steering and sa ing rules; regulations for an interna- 
tional system of reporting and disseminating information relating to 
aids and perils to navigation; the establishment of lane routes to be 
followed by trans-Atlantic steamers; and such other matters relating 
to the security of life and property at sea as may be proposed. 

Sec. 2. That, in case such international maritime conference shall 
be called by the United States or any other nation, the sum of $10,000 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated. for the expenses of the representatives of the 
United States at said conference. 


At this conference I shall be disappointed if the representa- 
tives of the United States do not stand firmly for the advanced 
legislation which has been enacted at the present session of 
Congress or has been carefully considered by both branches 
and is in a fair way to become statute law. 

SEAMEN’S BILL. 


The long discussion on the seamen’s bill (H. R. 23673), intro- 
duced by Mr. Witson of Pennsylvania, is too fresh in the minds 
of the Members of the House of Representatives for me to do 
more than refer to its salient features. The principal purpose 
of the bill is “to abolish involuntary servitude” and repeal the 
penalty of imprisonment for the breach of the civil contract of 
the seamen. The sentiment of the country is apparently united 


in support of this proposition. The Democratic national plat- 
form affirms: 


We favor the repeal of all laws and the abrogation of so much of 
our treaties with other nations as provide for the arrest and imprison- 
ment of seamen charged with desertion or with violation of their con- 
tract of service. Such laws and treaties are un-American and violate 
the spirit if not the letter of the Constitution of the United States, 


The Republican national platform less explicitly declares: 


We favor the speedy enactment of laws to provide that seamen shall 
not be compelled to endure involuntary servitude. 


One purpose of the bill was to endeavor to establish a stand- 
ard of efficiency of seamen and to provide that an ocean pas- 
senger steamer must have a sufficient crew to afford two com- 
petent seamen for each lifeboat. The provisions of this section 
have been criticized in some quarters as arbitrary and unrea- 
sonable, but since the bill passed the House I have received a 
copy of the report of the special committee appointed in April 
to offer suggestions in British laws and regulations calculated 
to diminish the risk or mitigate the effect of accidents at sea. 
This British committee was composed of leading men of the 
maritime interests of Great Britain, including shipbuilders, 
shipowners, officers of chambers of shipping, British registra- 
tion societies, assisted by officers of the navy. Before the 
House Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries is 
charged in any part of the country with radicalism or a lack of 
knowledge of the subject in recommending two men of the rat- 
ing of able seamen to man each lifeboat on a passenger steamer, 
it might be well to review the following recommendations, made 
only 10 days ago by this conservative British commission, com- 
posed to a considerable extent of British shipowners: 


EFFICIENT SEAMEN. 


The question of the manning of boats has been very carefully con- 
sidered, and the following alternative resolutions were proposed : 

1. That no ssenger vessel trading outside of home trade limits 
should be considered efficiently manned unless it carries at least three 
8 boat hands (of whom two shall be able seamen) for each boat 
carried. 

2. That the effective manning of all the boats carried on passenger 
and emi t vessels can be only secured by the training and organiz- 
ing of the crew as a whole. If the crew as a whole be so train 
organized, the boats can be effectively manned if there are two efficient 
boat hands carried for each of the boats carried under the davits or 
immediately available for attachment to the davits. Facilities should 
pe _— to enable all hands to prove their competency as efficient boat 

n 

On a division the second resolution was approved by a majority, a 
aA of the members of the committee beling in favor of the first 
resolution, 

Special consideration has been given to the case of vessels F 

and in connection with this question we have had before us 
the recommendations as to manning 0. ts made by the court of 
Inquiry into the loss of the Oceana. The following alternative resolu- 
tions were proposed : 

1. That lascars, if efficient boat hands, may be accepted as equal to 
white boat hands, but it is necessary that there be provided for each 
boat, in addition to two efficient lascar boat hands, one officer or one 
petty officer, able to communicate orders to the lascars. 

2. No passenger vessel carrying lascars shall be deemed efficiently 
manned unless it carries two efficient white boat hands for each boat. 

The first resolution was adopted by a majority of the committee, a 
minority being in favor of the second resolution. 

Boat drill.—It will be seen from the foregoing paragraphs that we 
consider that the owners of emigrant and passenger vessels should be 
required to 1 for the training and organization of the crews of 
their vessels, so that every member of the crew will be acquainted with 
the duties he will have to perform in the event of an emergency aris- 
ing in which it is necessary to take to the boats. We consider that a 
similar requirement should be made in the case of the crews of cargo 


vessels. 
We have further considered Ne that the passengers should be 
required to take part in boat drill and that each passenger should be 
allotted to a particular boat. In our opinion any efficient training of 
assengers is im ble, and the allotment of passengers to particular 

ts is sure to break down in time of disaster. The safety of the pas- 
sengers will be more effectively secured by the training and organiza- 
tion of the members of the crew in their several duties, so that they 
will take charge of the passengers and direct them to the boats in a 
prompt and orderly manner. 


THE GERMAN LAW RELATING TO WORK BY SEAMEN ON SUNDAYS AND 
HOLIDAYS, AND THE BRITISH REGULATIONS RELATING TO CREW ACCOM- 
MODATIONS, FOR COMPARISON WITH PROVISIONS OF WILSON BILL. 
While the ship is underway at sea it is, of course, impracti- 

cable to apply to her crew those rules for the observance of 

Sundays and holidays which have become familiar to us on 

shore, both by custom and by statute. It is possible, however, 

to an extent at least, to apply these rules when an American 
ship is in port or anchored in a safe roadstead. Germany 
recognized this fact 10 years ago, and the following concise 
translation of three of the provisions of the German law of 

June 2, 1912, are worth our attention: 

Sec. 35. When the ship is in port or in a safe roadstead the seaman 
shall not, except in case of emergency, be uired to work more than 
10 hours daily, including hours on watch. (Not more than 8 hours in 
the Tropics.) This does not apply to officers, who, however, under such 
conditions must be allowed at least 8 hours off duty out of every 24 
hours. Work beyond the time limits named shall be entitled to over- 
time pay, except when the ship is in peril. (Extra pay is not required 
for extra work by stewards or those personal attendance on passen- 
gers, officers, or crew.) 
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Sec. 36. At sea the deck and engine-room departments shall each, 
Ay or epee be on ay watch and watch, The watch off duty shall be 
called only in case of emergency. ‘This provision does not apply to 
voyages of less than 10 hours’ duration. On trans-Atlantic steamers 
the engine-room force shall be divided Into three watches. 

Sec. 37. On Sundays and holidays, while the port 
anchored in a safe roadstead, the crew shall be u to work, in- 
cluding duty on watch, only so far as in sable or urgent or in 
personal attendance (as stewards). On Sundays and holidays in Ger- 
man ports the crew shall not work in discharging or taking on cargo. 


For some years the laws of the United States concerning fore- 
castle accommodations were in advance of those of other nations, 
but within the last few years the statutes of Great Britain at 
all events have shown more consideration in this respect than 
those of the United States.. The act of Parliament of 1906, in 
section 64, contains the following provisions concerning fore- 
castles, bathrooms, and wash rooms, quite similar to those pro- 
posed in section 5 of the Wilson bill: 


64. (1) Subsection (1) of section 210 of the principal act (which 
provides for the space required for each seaman or apprentice in any 
place in a British ship occupied by seamen or apprentices and appro- 
poena to their use) shall be 5 as if a space of not less t 

20 cubic feet and of not less than 15 superficial feet measured on the 
deck or floor of that place were substituted for a space of not less 
than 72 cubic feet and of not less than 12 superficial feet measured on 
the deck or floor of that place. 

(2) In estimating the space available for the proper accommodation 
of seamen and apprentices there may be taken into account the space 
occupied by any mess rooms, bathrooms, or washing places appropriated 
exclusively to the use of those seamen or appren „ 80, however, that 
the 777 in any place 9 to the use of seamen or apprentices 
in which they sleep is not less than 72 cubic feet and 12 superficial 
feet for each seaman or apprentice. 

(3) Nothing in this section shall affect—(a) any ship registered be- 
fore the passing of this act whjch was in course of construction on the 
Ist day of January, 1907; or tb) A ship of not more tkan 300 tons 
burden; or (e) any fishing boat within the meaning of Part IV, of the 
principal act, or require any additional space to be given in the case of 
Places occupied solely by lascars and appropriated to their use. 

The following is a summary of the provisions of the bill 
H. R. 23673: 

Section 1 of this bill amends the present law by regulating the hours 
of labor at sea by dividing the sailors into at least two, and the fire- 
men into three, watches—this is the statute law of France and Ger- 
many; it is the custom in England and custom protected by law in 
Norway—and in port by establishing a nine-hour day, except on Sun- 
days and legal holidays, when no unnecessary work shall be required. 
This is, in substance, the laws of France, Germany, and Norway. 

jon 2 amends the present law by increasing the penalty for its 


violations. 
Sect b; 5 out the following: un- 
ted in the contract“ and inserting 
stipulations to the contrary shall be 
gives the seaman the right 
notwithstanding any 


8 amends present law 
less the contrary be expressly cp 
in its place as follows: “and al 
held as void.” The section thus amended 
to demand one-half the wages due him in an 
contract to the contrary, and extends its a) cation to seamen on 
foreign vessels while in American harbors, and the whole section be- 
comes part of the means by which the cost of operaen of all yessels 
taking ca out of any American port may be equali: 

Section 4 amends g law so as to give a majority of the seamen 
the right to demand a survey of the vessel while in a — 22 port to 
determine its seaworthiness. That is the existing law relative to ves- 
sels engaged in the domestic trade. 

Section 5 amends existing law by striking out “not less than 72 
cubic feet and not less than 12 square feet and inserting “not less 
than 100 cubic feet and not less than 16 square feet“ as forecastle 

ce allotted for each member of the crew and by . 

or cleanliness. The laws of — France, Germany, and Norway 
p rer! 120 cubic feet of forecastſe space for each member of the crew. 
on 6 amends existing law so as to give the seaman the same 
freedom as landsmen when his vessel is in a safe harbor and to enforce 
proper discipline while at sea. 
3 — 5 7 amends existing law by striking out the words “ reclaim 
eserters.“ 


Section 8 amends existing law relative to corporal punishment by 
enabling the seaman who has been thus punished to sue the vessel for 
damages if the master permits the officer guilty of the violation to 
escape. 

Section 9 amends existing law by B ch ease advances and allotment 
of wages except to near relatives of the seaman. This would destroy 
the power of the crimps. 

Section 11 amends existing law 


br 6 fishermen on deep- 
sea fishing vessels the provision which prohibits the attachment of a 
seaman's wages. 


Section 12 is new to American maritime law. It proposes a standard 
of skill in the able seaman of three years’ service on deck at sea or 
on the Great Lakes in 40 per cent of the deck crew, exclusive of licensed 
officers, in the first year after the pasage of this act and gradually in- 
creases the number of able seamen required until it reaches 65 per cent 
in five years after the passage of the act. 

It also provides that no vessel shall be permitted to leave any port of 
the United States unless she has a crew on board not less than 75 per 
cent of which, in each department thereof, are able to understand any 
order given by the officer of such vessel. 

Passenger vessels are not permitted to depart unless they shall have 
a sufficient crew to man each lifeboat with not less than two men with 
the rating of able seaman or higher. The enactment of this section is 
absolutely essential to promote the safety of travel at sea. 

Section 13 is new law and provides means by which American boys 
may be trained to a seafaring life. 

Section 14 is new and seeks to stop wanton waste of life and property 
inseparable from the present system of towing my — 

Section 15 provides for the repeal of existing law relative to the 
arrest, imprisonment, or delivering up of deserting seamen to the vessels 
from which they deserted and for the abrogation of all treaties in con- 
fict with the provisions of the act. 

Section 16 provides the dates upon which the bill shall g into effect. 

The following countries now have treaties with the United States 


mutually providing for the arrest and delivery of deserters from ships: 


Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Denmark, France, Germany, 


Greece, Haiti, Italy, Japan, Kongo, Mecklenburg-Schwe Netherla: 
Prussia, Spain, . orway, Tonga, Great Britain” The — 
with these countries would be affected by this bill. 


LICENSED OFFICERS. 


The committee, after hearings which begun in the early spring 
and continued over several weeks, decided to report a bill spe- 
cifically providing for the number of licensed officers on vessels 
subject to inspection (H. R, 23676). This bill provides that on 
all such vessels there shall be one duly licensed master, and on 
all such vessels over 100 gross tons there shall be at least one 
licensed mate which is the law of Great Britain and, doubtless 
of maritime countries generally. The bill also provides that on 
vessels of over 200 gross tons on voyages of any considerable 
length there shall be a second mate, and on vessels of over 1,000 
gross tons on voyages of any considerable length a third mate. 

It is perfectly evident that an officer after many hours of 
continuous hard work in superintending the loading of the ship 
at the dock is not in a physical condition to take the bridge as 
soon as the ship goes to sea and go on watch. If Congress 
shall endeavor to meet this situation and desires precedents, 
they can be found. The principle of the Hardy bill is to be 
found, for example, in article 41 of the Netherlands seamen's 
law of 1909, applying to crew as well as to licensed officers and 
reading: 

When a ship departs from port at such 
be at sea between the hours of 10 E 
must be made so that those who are to 
3 hours’ continuous rest in the 
their going on duty. 8 

The Hardy bill provides that the officer of a vessel shall not 
be permitted to take charge of the deck watch upon leaving, 
or immediately after leaving port, unless such officer shall have 
had at least 6 hours’ off duty within the 12 hours immediately 
preceding the time of sailing. 

The Hardy bill not only has the earnest support of the mas- 
ters of vessels, but of the managers of many of our great steam- 
ship lines. : 

Capt. Hibbard, representing the steamship lines on the Pacific 
coast, in his statement before the committee said: ‘ 

“The captain has no right to stand watch on any vessel that 
goes to sea. The captain is on deck all the time when there is 
any necessity.” 

While the bill was passed so late in the session, on August 12, 
that the Senate may not be able to reach it, there is little doubt 
that substantially in its present form the bill, which reads as 
follows, will pass next December: 

An act to te the officer: and manning of vessels subject to th 
N cme of the United States, ase s 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4463 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 4463. Any vessel of the United States subject to the pro- 
visions of this title or to the on laws of the United States 
shall not be navigated unless she shall have in her service and on 
board such 1 of licensed officers and crew as may, in the 
poren of the local inspectors who inspect the vessel, be necessary for 

er safe navigation. The local inspectors shall make in the certificate 
of inspection of the vessel an entry of such complement of officers and 
crew, which may be changed from time to time by indorsement on such 
certificate by local ors by reason of change of conditions or em- 
ployment. uch entry or indorsement shall be subject to a right of 
ap „ under regulations to be made by the y of Commerce and 

r, to the supervising inspector and from him to the Su ising In- 
or General, who shall have the power to revise, set aside, or affirm 

e said determination of the local inspectors. 

“If any such vessel is deprived of the services of any number of the 
crew without the consent, fault, or collusion of the master, owner, or 
any person interested in the vessel, the vessel may proceed on her 
voyage if, in the judgment of the master, she is sufficiently manned for 
such voyage: Provided, That the master shall ship, if obtainable, a 
number 1 to the number of those whose services he has been de- 
prived of by desertion or casualty, who must be of the same grade or 
of a higher rating with those whose places they fill. If the master 
shall fail to explain in wrt the cause of such deficiency in the crew 

y Peet me within 12 hours of the time of the arrival of the 
vessel at her destination, he shall be liable to a penalty of $50. If 


an hour that she will first 
m. and 6 a. m., arrangements 
be on watch shall have at least 
15 hours which immediately precedé 


2. the board of local inspectors shall make an entry in 
the certificate of 1 tion of every ocean-going and coastwise mer- 


chant vessel of the United States propelled machinery, and every 
ocean-going vessel carrying passenge he minimum number of licensed 
deck Veen required for her safe na tion according to the following 


scale: 
That no such vessel shall be navigated unless she shall have on 
board and in her service one duly licensed master. 

That every such vessel of 1. gross tons and over, propelled by 
machinery, shall have in her service and on board three licensed mates, 
who sh stand in three watches while such vessel is being navigated, 
unless such vessel is en in a run of less than 400 miles from 
the port of departure to the port of final destination, then such vessel 
that have two licensed mates; and every vessel of 200 tons and 
less than 1, gross tons, propelled by machinery, shall have two 
licensed ma 


tes. 
That ev such vessel of 100 gross tons and under 200 gross tons, 
ropelled by machinery, shall have on board and in her service one 
Hicensed mate Rei if 2 — vessel is enga; = Tad A wae — 
time required make the from the port o parture to 
pa of co omni exceeds 24 hours, then such vessel shall have two 
icensed ma 
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That nothing In this section shall be so construed as to prevent 
local inspectors from increasing the number of licensed officers on any 
vessel subject to the inspection laws of the United States if, in their 

dgment, such vessel is not sufficiently manned for her safe naviga- 

on: Provided, 'That this section shall not apply to fishing or whal- 
ing, vessels, yatches, or motor boats as defined in the act ot June 9, 1910. 
EC. 3. That it shall be unlawful for the master, owner, agent, or 
other poreon having authority, to permit an officer of any vessel to 
take charge of the deck watch of the vessel upon leaving or imme- 
diately after leaving port, unless such officer shall have had at least 
hours off duty within the 12 hours immediately preceding the 
time of sailing, and no licensed officer on any ocean or coastwise vessel 
shall be ulred to do duty to exceed 9 hours of any 24 while in 
port, including the date of arrival, or more than 12 hours of any 24 
at sea, except in a case of emergency when life or roverty is endan- 
gered. Any violation of this section shall subject the person or per- 
sons guilty thereof to a penalty of 5100. 

SEC. 4. That all laws or parts of laws in conflict with this act are 
hereby repealed. 

LIFEBOATS. 


The Board of Supervising Inspectors of the Steamboat-Inspec- 
tion Service already has the power to require that steamers 
shall be equipped with such lifeboats, ete., as will best secure 
the safety of all persons on board such vessel in case of disaster. 
Nevertheless the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries deemed it wise to give specific statutory direction that the 
number of lifeboats on ocean steamers must suffice to carry at 
one time all the passengers and members of the crew on board 
the vessel and take away from the supervising inspectors the 
discretion to permit such vessels to carry a less number of life- 
boats. The committee on May 4 recommended and the House 
has passed the following bill (H. R. 24025): 


An act to amend sections 4400 and 4488 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States relating to the inspection of steam vessels, and section 
1 of an act approved June 24, 1910, requiring apparatus and opera- 
tors for radio communication on certain ocean-going steamers. 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4400 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4400. All steam vessels navigating any waters of the United 
States which are common highways of commerce or open to general or 
competitive navigation, excepting public vessels of the United States, 
public vessels of other countries, and boats propelled in whole or in 
rag Pace ge for navigating canals, shall be subject to the provisions 
0 e. 

“And all foreign private steam vessels carrying passengers to or from 
any port of the United States to any other place or country shall be 
subject to the provisions of sections 4417, 4418, 4421, 4422. 4423, 
4424, 4470, 4471, 4472, 4473, 4479, 4482, 4488. 4489 96, 4497, 4499, 
and 4500 of this title, and shall be Hable to visitation and inspection 
by the proper officer in any of the ports of the United States respecting 
any of the provisions of the sections aforesaid 
‘That there shall be collected and paid into the Treasury of the 
United States the same fees for the inspection of foreign ngor 
steamers carrying passengers from the United States that any foreign 
nation shall charge the merchant vessels of the United States trading 
to the ports of such nationality: Provided, That the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor shall have the power to waive at any time the collec- 
tion of such fees upon due notice of the proper authorities of any 
country concerned that the collection of fees for the inspection of 
American steam merchant vessels has been discontinued.” 

se — 2. That section 4488 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended so as to read as follows: 3 

” Sec. 4488. Every steamer navigating the ocean or any lake, bay, or 
sound of the United States shall be equipped with such lifeboats, floats, 
rafts, life preservers, ring buoys, water lights, ring-buoy lights, line- 
carrying projectiles, and the means of propelling them, and such other 
life-saving and ues Opens devices as will best secure the safety of all 
persons on board such vessel in case of disaster, and in addition thereto 
steamers navigating the ocean shall be 8 and equipped with a 
sufficient number of seaworthy lifeboats to carry and transport at one 
time every passenger and every member of the crew li to be car- 
ried on board such vessel, and every steamer shall have such lifeboats 
provided and equipped with suitable e apparatus so ar- 
ranged as to allow such boats to be safely launched while such vessel is 
under speet or otherwise, and so as to allow such disen appa- 
ratus to be operated by one person, disen, ‘ing both ends of the boat 
simultaneously from e tackles by which it may be lowered to the 
water; and every such vessel shall be equipped with a searchlight of 
sufficient wer to be an efficient ald in the safe navigation of said 
vessel in the nighttime. 

“The Board of eorex vests 
their rules and regulations t 

ts, TA life preservers, ring buoys, searchlights, water nee, ring- 
buoy lights, line-carrying pro Hin, 
and such other life-saving an eye pep | devices that shall be used 
capacity of pum 
appliances for freeing the steamer of water in case of heavy leakage, the 
capacity of such pumps or appliances being suitable to the navigation 
in which the steamer is employed, but shall have no discretion what- 
ever with respect to the number of lifeboats on steamers navigating the 
ocean, such number to be determined solely by the actual capacity of 
such lifeboats to carry and transport at one time all of the ngers 
and members of the crew licensed to be carried on board 
And for the pur of this act seine boats carried by vessels engaged 
exclusively in fishing shall be held and considered to be lifeboats. 

“Every vessel subject to the provisions of this title shall, while in 
operation, carry one life preserver for each and every rson allowed 
to be carried on said vessel by the certificate of inspection, including 
each member of the crew. It shall be unlawful for any such vessel to 
sail from any port of the United States without first obtaining from 
the local inspectors a certificate shecitying the number of Lag my a 
and crew licensed to be carried on board, and that such vessel is fully 
equi as bereinbefore provided. 

“Every captain, owner, and charterer of such vessel, and, when the 
owner or charterer shall be an association or corporation, every execu- 
tive officer and every resident general agent of such association or cor- 
poration for the time being actually charged with the control and 
Management of the operation, equipment, or navigation of such vessel, 


on 
or other 


he vessel, 


vessel for 


who shall knowingly and willfully cause or allow or permit such vessel 
to sail from any port of the United States without being equipped as 
hereinbefore provided, and without obtaining the certificate hereinbefore 
rovided, shall, upon AEE be fined not less than $1,000 nor more 
an $5,000, and may, in addition thereto, be imprisoned not exceeding 
10 years, in the discretion of the court, 
. person who knowingly or willfully manufactures or sells, or 
offers for sale, or has ja his possession with intent to sell, life pre- 
servers containing metal or other nonbuoyant material for the pu 
of increasing the weight thereof, or more metal or other such material 
than is reasonably necessary for the construction thereof, or who shall 
so manufacture, sell, offer for sale, or possess with Intent to sell, any 
other material commonly used for the preservation of life or the pre- - 
vention of fire on vessels subject to the provisions of this thie, 
which articles shall be so defective as to be inefficient to accomplish 
the purposes for which they are respectively intended and designed, 
shall, upon conviction, be fined not more than 2a te and may, in addi- 
Sh thereto, in the discretion of the court, be imprisoned not exceeding’ 
ve years." 
Sec. 3. That this act shall take effect on and after January 1, 1913. 


I believe the hundreds of thousands of Americans and pro- 
spective American citizens who cross the Atlantic every year 
will find that the recommendations of the committee embodied 
in the above bill have provided for safety as carefully as the 
more detailed recommendations of the British committee made 
in August, which follow: 

LIVEBOATS. 4 


Although we are of opinion that the standard for the boats to be 
carried under davits should continue to be based on the gross tonnage, 
we are also of opinion that the standard for additional t and life- 
raft accommodations should be based on the numbers on board and not 
— a percentage calculated on the tonnage scale, so that accommoda- 

on may be provided for the total number carried , 

Having rd to these considerations, we recommend in regard to 
passenger and emigrant ships that the existing regulations be modified 
upon the following lines: F 

First. The stability and seaworthy gece of the vessel Itself be 
regarded as of primary importance and every provision made against 
possible disaster be subordinated to this primary consideration. 

Second. The existing scale on the gross tonnage of the vessel 
as extended in accordance with our recommendation (as varied by 
this saporo of the 4th July, 1911, be maintained in regard to the number 
of boats to be carried under davits or inboard alongside a boat direct! 
under davits. Varlous mechanical arrangements for the launching and 
lowering of boats have been brought to the attention of the committee, 

t we are not prepared to make any detailed recommendations with 
regard to them. Such recommendations could only be arrived at after 
exhaustive inquiry, which would delay this report, but we are of 
opinion that any contrivance for the launching of boats should be dealt 
with on its merits and not by hard-and-fast rules. Any contrivance 
for the 3 of boats otherwise than from davits should, if ap- 
proved, be accepted in whole or in part in substitution for the davits 


we Py che ‘boats thereby be launched at 1 
t e can there! aun at least as i 
safely as from davits. 7 Wees aa 


2) The concentration of the boats around the launching appliances 
will not either expose them to additional risk or interfere with the 
prompt embarkation of the a 

rd. The existing scale for additional boat and IlIfe-raft accommo- 
dation be varied by 1 for a percentage calculated on the 
tonna, scale the principle that the carrying capacity of the boats 
provided under the tonnage scale, and of the additional wood, metal 
collapsible, or other boats of approved description, whether placed 
under davits or otherwise, and of the approved life rafts be suficient 
Sarthe ta the. provision of eee 

ourth. In e provision o e a onal boat a 
commodation regard be had to the following points: mt etek ae 
far as practicable and with due regard to the safety of the 

the voyage, the additional accommodation be provided in 
the boats under davits or readily available for the davits, but so that 
the length of each individual boat, carried under ships’ davits of the 
existing stan does not exceed 80 feet. We recommend that, 
in all vessels of a registered length of more than 640 feet, an addi- 
tional set of davits should be required on each side of the vessel for 
each length of 80 feet or rtion of 80 feet by which the total reg- 
istered le exceeds 640 feet. Such davits should be erected within 
the ese portion represented by two-thirds of the length of the 
vessel. 

B. Provided suitable arrangements be made for prompt launching, 
it is not necessary for all boats carried under davits ts be ‘actaaity 
attached to the tackles; e. g., decked lifeboats of the ty recom- 
mended by us on the ist of May 1911, can be safely carried under 
88 or under other decked lifeboats, actually attached to 

0 es. 


C. It is essential that any increase in the number of boats above the 
number to be carried under the tonnage scale be made so as not’ to 
interfere in any way with the prompt handling of the boats to be 
carried under that scale. 

. The additional accommodation, in so far as it is not provided 
under A, be provided additional boats or life rafts of approved 
description to be pla as conveniently for being available as the 
vessel’s arrangements admit of, having wi hm to the avoidance of un- 
due encumbrance of the ship’s decks, and to the safety of the ship 
for the bhi ben 

E. The t accommodation to be provided under the tonnage scale 
and under A should, in our opinion, be sufficient for all but extraor- 
dinary and exceptional disasters, and in providing the additional ac- 
commodation under D, it must be recognized that in the event of 
such disasters considerable time must elapse before the sinking of 
the vessel if such accommodation is to be of any use. We are, there: 
fore, of opinion that such additional accommodation need not be 
carried so as to be immediately available for launching so long as 


‘it is carried so as to be readily available in sufficient time when 


required. 

¥. It is not desirable, in regard to character, size, and movas of 
the additional accommodation to be provided under D, to la own 
hard and fast rules. All such accommodation should be judged on its 
own merits, so as to afford the greatest opportunity to the shipowners 
and their naval architects and shipbuilders to devise the character 


| — 
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d. 
stowage as may be best calculated to attain the ob in view. 
1 G. The use of a motor lifeboat should remain optional. 


LIFE-BUOY LIGHTS. 

Me are of opinion that the provisions of section 435 of the 

merchant shipping act, 1894, with reference to the supply of 

lights inextinguishable in water and fitted for attachment to 

life buoys should be extended so as to apply to cargo vessels 

as well as to passenger and emigrant ships. 
* * * s s 


and size of the additional boats and life rafts and to pon e for their 


s * 
Me are also of the opinion that every lifeboat should have 
added to her equipment one dozen (self-igniting) red lights in a 
water-tight tin, and also a box of matches in a lever lid, water- 
tight tin. 

AMERICAN TRADE AND FOREIGN SHIPPING MONOPOLIES. 


The committee also considered and reported to the House the 
bill (H. R. 23470) to protect American trade and Americar ship- 
ping from foreign monopolies. 

The bill passed the House without a dissenting vote, but has 
not yet passed the Senate. Its purpose is to make more 
effectual the remedies provided by the Sherman antitrust law 
and compel owners, managers, and operators to respect its pro- 
visions. 

It is generally understood that the greater part of our ocean 
commerce is carried in ships belonging to rings, pools. confer- 
ences, and combines. Between these ships there is absolutely 
no competition. Each conference or combine is a complete mo- 
nopoly. Freight and passenger rates are fixed by agreement. 
The lines in these combines distribute the business, pool their 
earnings, and divide their profits. 

The text of the bill is as follows: 

A bill to protect American trade and American shipping from foreign 
monopolies. 

Be it enacted, etc., That whenever in a proceeding brought under the 
provisions of the act of July 2, 1890, entitled “An act to protect trade 
and commerce against unlawful restraints and monopolies,” it shall be 
adjudged that e owners, Managers, or operators of any vessel or 
vessels, whether of the United States or of any Torapa country, are 
enga in a contract, combination, or conspiracy in restraint of 
interstate or foreign trade or commerce, or are monopolizing or attempt- 
ing to monopolize any part of such trade or commerce, in violation of 
such act, the court may, by its judgment or decree, prohibit all vessels 
employed pursuant to such contract, combination, or conspiracy, or in 
such monopolization or attempt to monopolize, from entering at or 
clearing from any port of the United States; whereupon it shall be un- 
lawful for such vessel or vessels to so enter or clear until the court 
shall find that such contract, combination, or conspiracy has been 
canceled, terminated, or dissolved, or such monopolization or attempt 
to monopolize ended. 

Sec. 2. That a penalty of $25,000 shall be imposed upon any vessel 
which shall enter or clear from any port of the United States in vio- 
lation of the 12383 of a judgment or decree rendered as provided in 
section 1 of this act, for each and every such entry or clearance, which 
penalty or penalties may be recovered by proceedings in admiralty in the 
district court of the United States for the district in which said vessel 
may be, and which court may direct the sale of said vessel for the pur- 
pose of realizing the amount of said penalty or penalties and cost. 

Sec. 3. That the Postmaster General is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to cancel any contract for carrying the ocean mails pursuant to 
the act of March 3, 1891, entitled “An act to provide for ocean mail 
service between the United States and forei, ports, and to promote 
commerce,” on satisfactory evidence to him that any vessel performing 
such a service under such contract is, at the time of performing 
such service, owned, operated, or controlled by any person or at: 
sons, who, in an roceeding, civil or criminal, instituted by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States have been adjudged by a court of the 
United States to have violated the act of July 2, 1890, entitled “An 
act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies,” and that said vessel performing such a service under such 
contract at the time of performing such service is being used to carry 
out the purposes and objects adjudged unlawful in such proceeding. 


SHIPPING TRUST INVESTIGATION. 


Under House resolution 587 the committee is empowered and 
directed, among other things, to make a complete and thorough 
investigation of the methods and practices of the various ship 
lines, both domestic and foreign, and the connection of such 
ship lines with railroads and other common carriers, and gen- 
erally to investigate whether such lines have formed agree- 
ments, conferences, pools, or other combinations among one an- 
other, or with railroads or other common carriers, for the pur- 
pose of fixing rates and tariffs, or of giving and receiving re- 
bates, special rates, or other special privileges or advantages, or 
for the purpose of pooling or dividing their earnings, losses. or 
traffic, or for the purpose of preventing or destroying competition, 

The resolution is very comprehensive in its terms and em- 
braces many subjects for investigation, and the House author- 
ized an expenditure of $25,000 for the purpose of conducting 
the investigation. ` 

* Immediately after the passage of the resolution experts were 
employed by the committee, and very substantial progress has 
been made in the investigation, and the expenditures thus far 
have been very small in view of the work done. 

In the investigation the committee has had the hearty co- 
operation of the Department of State, and the Bureau of Trade 
Relations of that department has been of great service to us, 


We have also had the cooperation and assistance of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
No public hearings have been had. Our effort thus far has been 
to gather information from all available sources without public 
hearings. It is not the purpose of the committee to hold public 
hearings if they can secure the information directly from the 
interests involved, or from other sources. 
LIFEBOATS EQUIPPED WITH GASOLINE MOTORS. 


The committee also considered and reported a bill amending 
Section 4472 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and 
providing that steam vessels carrying passengers for hire may 
carry lifeboats equipped with gasoline motors and tanks con- 
taining gasoline for the operation of such lifeboats—the use 
of such lifeboats equipped with gasoline motors to be under 
such regulations as may be prescribed by the Board of Supervis- 
ing Inspectors and approved by the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor. 4 ‘ 

OTTER AND BEAM TRAWLING. 

The committee began hearings on a bill introduced by Mr. 
GARDNER of Massachusetts, the purpose of which was to pro- 
hibit the sale of fish caught by the methods known as “ otter 
and beam trawling.” Large delegations from England inter- 
ested in the fish industry appeared before the committee and 
were granted a hearing. The purpose of the hearings was to 
ascertain whether or not this method of fishing is destructive 
to the fish species or is otherwise harmful or undesirable. After 
two days’ hearings, the committee became convinced that the 
subject was one which should be made the subject of expert 
investigation, and the committee reported to the House House 
joint resolution 173, also introduced by Mr. GARDNER of Massa- 
chusetts, providing that the Commissioner of Fisheries be 
authorized and directed to make an investigation into the sub- 
ject, and in the event the Commissioner of Fisheries should find 
this method of fishing to be destructive, harmful, or undesirable, 
to recommend to Congress such legislation as he deemed neces- 
sary. The appropriation of $7,500 was authorized by the reso- 
lution. 


REPAIR WORK IN AMERICAN SHIPYARDS. 


The committee considered and reported favorably the follow- 
ing act, which has been approved by the President: 

An act to provide American registry for the steamer Damara. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Navigation is hereby 
authorized and directed to cause the steamer Damara, rebuilt at San 
Francisco, Cal, from the wreck of the British steamer Damara, wrecked 
in the harbor of San Francisco and abandoned by her owners as a total 

to be registered as a vessel of the United States whenever it 
shall shown the Commissioner of Navigation that the cost of re- 
building said vessel in the United States amounted to three times the 
actual cost of said wreck and that the vessel Is wholly owned by citi- 
zens of the United States. 

At the extended hearings on this bill the fact was developed 
that the Union Iron Works Co. had received, including salvage 
charges, the sum of $262,052.43, which was wholly profit to an 
American shipyard, wages to American labor, or purchase price 
for American material. Only $22,500 of the Damara was Brit- 
ish, or, in reality, less than one-tenth of the investment in the 
vessel. The fact that a part of this total was paid by English 
underwriters does not lessen the benefit derived by American 
industries. The committee was convinced that repair work can 
be made an important and profitable factor in the employment 
of American capital and labor in American shipyards on re- 
paired wrecks. Accordingly, after several hearings of those 
concerned, the following general bill was reported: 

A bill to provide for the register and enrollment of vessels built in 
foreign countries when such vessels have been wrecked on the coasts 


of the United States or her possessions or near-by waters and salved 
by American citizens and repaired in American shjpyards. 


Commerce and Labor ma 
built in a 5 country whenever such vessel 
n 


The Senate has passed unanimously a bill (S. 5958) on the 
same subject, which reads: 

An act to provide for the register and enrollment of vessels built in 
foreign countries when such vessels have been wrecked on the 
coasts of the United States or her possessions or adjacent waters and 
salved by American citizens and repaired in American shipyards. 

Be it enacted, cte., That section 4136 of the Revised Statutes of the 

United States be reenacted and revised to read as follows: 


Sec. 4136. The Secretary of Commerce and Labor may issue a reg- 


ister or enrollment for any vessels wrecked on the coasts of the United 
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rag (Ag in the United States or her possessions, if it shall be proved 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor through a 
board of three appraisers 8 by him that the said repairs put 
upon such vessels are equal three-fourths of the appraised value of 

e : Provided, at the expense of the app herein pro- 
vided for shall be borne by the owner of the vessel: Provided further, 
pr if any of the material matters of fact sworn to or represented by 

e owner or at his instance to obtain the ter of vessel are 
not true there shall be a forfeiture to the United States of 
respect to which the oath shall have been made, together with tackle, 
apparel, and furniture thereof. 


While concurrence on the two measures may not be reached 
this session, the subject will certainly result in action early in 
the next session, and the labors of the committee will not have 
been wasted. 

ASSISTANCE AND SALVAGE AT SEA. 

To carry out the Brussels International Convention on Mari- 
time Law the chairman of the committee on April 10 introduced 
a bill in respect to assistance and salvage at sea similar to the 
bill introduced by Senator Burton, of Ohio. While the subject 


matter was for the consideration of the Committee on the Mer- | 


chant Marine and Fisheries and was informally approved by 
the committee, inasmuch as it dealt with an international con- 
vention, out of courtesy to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
it was referred to that committee, and has now become the fol- 
lowing law: 


An act to harmonize the national law of salvage with the provisions 
of the international convention for the unification of certain rules 


with respect to assistance and salvage at sea, and for other purposes. | 


Be it enacted, etc., That the right to remuneration for assistance or 
salvage services shall not be affected by common ownership of the ves- 
sels rendering and receiving such assistance or salvage services. 
pean in charge of a vessel shall, so far 
ous danger to his own vessel, crew, or 
N who is found at sea in 

o so, he shall, upon conviction, 


Syd. 2. That the master or 
as he can do so without ser 

ssengers, render assistance to every 
. of being lost; and if he falls to 
be Hable to a penalty of not exceeding $1,000 or imprisonment for a 
term not ex i two years, or both. 

Sec. 3. Tnat salvors of human life, who have taken part in the sery- 
ices rendered on the occasion of the accident giving rise to salvage, 
are entitled to a fair share of the remuneration awarded to the salvors 
of the vessel, her cargo, and accessories. 

Sec. 4. That a suit for the recovery of remuneration for renderise 
assistance or salvage services shall not be maintainable if brough 
later than two years from the date when such assistance or sal 
was rendered, unless the court in which the sult is brought shall 
satisfied that during such period there had not been any reasonable 
opportunity of arresting the assisted or salved vessel within the juris- 
diction of the court or within the territorial waters of the country in 
which the libelant resides or has his 7 . place of business. 

Sec. 5. That nothing in this act shall be construed as spolying to 
ships of Ms or to Government ships appropriated exclusiv: a 

ſublie service. 
<; Sec. 6. That this act shall take efect and be in force on and after 


July 1, 1912. 
Approved, August 1, 1912. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The work of the committee has covered a wide range of sub- 
jects, some of which are only of local or special interest, but in 
every case the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies has made a palustaking effort to ascertain the facts, and in 
no instance has a full hearing been refused to all interests con- 
cerned. Indeed, the committee has taken pains to invite the 
presence before the committee of all those interested either for 
or against the legislation upon which the committee was re- 
quired to pass. In a few remarks to the Association of Pas- 
senger Steamboat Lines at their annual meeting in Washington 
on December 13, 1911, the chairman of the committee took occa- 
sion to say: 

So far as this committee is concerned, I think I voice the sentiment 
of all when I say to you that whenever any measures come before that 

mmittee which affect your interests you shal] have ample opportunity 
70 be heard, and that those measures will receive careful considera- 
tion; and unless it is the deliberate opinion that those measures are 
for the public welfare they will not receive favorable consideration. 
{Applause.] You have no right to expect hing more, and you have 
a right to demand that we shall give you no g less. 

As this very long session is drawing to its close, that promise, 
in every instance I believe, has been fulfilled. 

The committee took pleasure in reporting unanimously in 
fa vor of the resolution of Senator NELSON, of Minnesota, which 
has since become a law (S. J. Res. 69), enabling the comrade 
and navigating officer of the eminent Norwegian Arctic and 
Antarctic explorer, Capt. Fridtjof Nansen, to serve as a master 
in the American merchant marine before his naturalization had 
been completed. ’ 

The committee was also prepared to report favorably House 
joint resolution 307, which was referred to it, bestowing a 
medal of honor to Capt. A. H. Rostrom, of the steamship Car- 
pathia, for his brave and meritorious conduct in saving the sur- 
vivors of the shipwrecked steamship Titanic, which subse- 
quently became a law, in the form of a resolution introduced 


by Senator Surrn of Michigan and passed without dissent by 
both branches of Congress. 

Both our customs and navigation laws contain sundry restric- 
tions which the committee has found are not adapted to the 
conditions of modern life. The motor boat has taken its place 
among the instruments of navigation both for purposes of trade 
and of pleasure on all the navigable waters of the United States. 
These vessels fill a large part in the wholesome out-of-door life 
of all parts of the country. As soon as the committee ascer- 
tained that these small yachts plying on the waters of the 
Great Lakes, the Detroit River, and other communicating wa- 
ters were subject to the same requirements as to entry and 
clearance as are imposed on the powerful trans-Atlantic steam 
yachts, the committee willingly provided larger freedom from 
unnecessary legal restraint for their owners by passing the bill 
H. R. 22650, which has become a law. 

| A small step for- the better construction of wooden barges 
| which are employed on inland waters was taken by the com- 
| mittee in its favorable report on Senate bill 4445, now on the 
| Statute books in the following form: 


An act concerning unrigged vessels. 

Be it enacted, etc., That upon affidavit by a reputable shipbuilder of 
the United States that an unrigged wooden vessel of the United States 
has been rebuilt, giving the date and place of such rebuilding, is sound 
and free from rotten or doted wood in structural parts, properly 
| fastened and calked and in strength and seaworthiness as good as new, 
| the Commissioner of Navigation shall include in the list of merchant 

vessels a notation to that effect. 

Approved. July 9, 1912. ? 

The law which required several thousand small vessels on 
the Great Lakes to take out two separate documents, an enroll- 
ment and license, seemed to the committee a small but unneces- 
sary burden on owners and to double the work and increase the 
expense to the Government of customhouses in so far as these 
documents are concerned. Accordingly, the committee early in 
the session reported the bill covering the subject, which is now 
the law. 


FISH HATCHERIES AND BIOLOGICAL STATIONS. 


About 100 bills for the establishment of fish hatcheries and 
biological stations were referred to the committee for con- 
sideration. * 

After most painstaking and thorough investigation and many 
hearings a subcommittee selected 11 bills from the number con- 
sidered as of the greatest present importance and combined them 
in an omnibus bill, which was approved by the committee, and 
has been reported to the House and is pending on the Union 
Calendar. 7 

Several of the bill reported provide for the establishment of 
salt-water fish hatcheries, with’ the view to replenish the fast 
diminishing fish-food supply, and are regarded by the committee 
of great public importance. 

TAKING AND CATCHING SPONGES IN THE WATERS OF THE GULF OF MEXICO 
AND STRAITS OF FLORIDA. 

The committee has also concluded hearings on Senate bill 
6385, an act to regulate the taking or catching of sponges in the 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico and Straits of Florida, aud will 
report said bill, with amendments, at the beginning of the next 
session. 

At all times the committee and I have had the hearty co- 
operation of the Commissioner of Navigation, as well as of 
the different departments that might be affected by proposed 
legislation. The long service of Mr. Chamberlain as Commis- 
sioner of Navigation and his expert knowledge of the navigation 
laws and other subjects which come before the committee for 
consideration has made his services invaluable to us, and it 
gives us great pleasure to bear testimony to his services. 

The chairman of the committee and Messrs. Harpy of Texas, 
GREENE of Massachusetts, who was for many years the honored 
chairman, HUMPHREY of Washington, and Henry of Connecti- 
cut are the only members of the committee who have served 
on the committee in previous Congresses. In view of the fact 
that 16 members of the committee were without previous ex- 
perience in the work of the committee, the showing made is a 
very creditable one. While some of the committees of the 
House were having trouble getting quorums for the transaction 
of business, it gives me pleasure to state that the business of 
this committee has never been hampered or embarrassed by a 
failure to secure a quorum. Thursday of each week was regu- 
lar meeting day, but the committee often met several times in 
the week and subcommittees often held night sessions in order 
to facilitate the work of the committee. The chairman has 
always had the hearty cooperation of the members of the com- 
mittee, and to that fact, together with the promptness with 
which each member of the committee responded to every de- 
mand for service, is due the good showing made, 
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‘Supremacy Between Two Leaders of the Republican Party. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT S. BURLESON, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tue House or. REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 19, 1912. 


Mr. BURLESON said: 

The matter which I am presenting for insertion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD represents three phases of a most illuminat- 
1 for supremacy between two leaders in the Republican 

arty. F 

First, I present what the President of the United States, Hon. 
Wiliam Howard Taft; said about Col. Theodore Roosevelt 
before and after the Republican national convention of this 
year. 

Next, I present what the former President of the United 
States, Col. Roosevelt, said before and after the Republican 
national convention about President Taft. 

And lastly, I present extracts from a series of editorial utter- 
ings by Col. Roosevelt in The Outlook, in which the former 
President of the United States, with startling directness, dis- 
cusses the results of the Republican national convention at 
Chicago and President Taft's responsibility in connection with 
what took place at that conyention. 

It is not with any feeling of satisfaction or pleasure that I 
enter upon this task of enlightening the public, but out of a 
solemn sense of duty toward an electorate for whose support 
at the polls both of these gentlemen are now appealing. Hay- 
ing confided in speeches and statement to the members of their 
own party the reasons why each considers the other too danger- 
ous and unfit to be intrusted with the presidency, both of these 
gentlemen are now appealing to the country at large for election 
to that high office over Goy. Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, 
the candidate of the Democratic Party. * á 

In presenting this testimony of President Taft as to the 
menace to the Nation that lies*in Col. Roosevelt, and the testi- 
mony of Col. Roosevelt as to the unfitness of President Taft, I 
have no comment to make except to say that each of these two 
distinguished gentlemen has known each other for many years, 
and that both are qualified to testify of the matters which form 
the bases of their accusations from long and intimate obserya- 
tion of each other from all angles and at close range. 

Having thus qualified my two witnesses as experts on the 
particular subject under consideration, I will now present to you 
the reasons each advances why the other should not be made 
President, and which, in my judgment, furnish convincing evi- 
dence that NEITHER Mr. Taft nor Mr. Roosevelt, but Goy. 
Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, should be elected President of 
the United States. 

j TAFT ON ROOSEVELT. 
ROOSEVELT PLAN REACTIONARY AND WITHOUT MERIT. 
(Toledo, Ohio, dispatch of Mar. 8, published in New York Times, Mar. 9.) 


President Taft * * * made no direct reference to Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt, nor to the latter's speech at Columbus, but 
referred freely to some of the policies that were enunciated by 
the former President before the Ohio constitutional convention. 

Utterly without merit or utility and reactionary instead of 
progressive, crude, revolutionary, fitful, and unstable were the 
terms in which the President referred to the recall method of 
reversing judicial construction of the Constitution. 

“T have examined this method of reversing judicial decisions 
on constitutional questions with care,” President Taft said. 
“I do not hesitate to say that it lays the ax to the root of the 
tree of freedom and subjects the guaranties of life, liberty, and 
property without remedy to the fitful impulse of a temporary 
majority of an electorate.” 


ROOSEVELT NOT SAFE. 


Broke His Promise to the People and Appeals to Class 
Hatred, Says President Taft. 

At Boston, on April 25, President Taft first broke his silence 
on Roosevelt and delivered his first extended attack. As re- 
ported in a dispatch to the New York Times and published on 
April 26, the President said: 

“Neither in thought, nor word, nor action have I been dis- 
loyal to the friendship I owe Theodore Roosevelt. When the 
time came for this campaign to begin I let the people know 
that I would like to haye my administration approved by their 


giving me another term. At that time Theodore Roosevelt said 


he was not a candidate, and that it would be a calamity if he 
were nominated. Since then he has changed his mind.“ 

Declaring that Mr. Roosevelt “ought not to be selected as a 
candidate of any party,“ Mr. Taft said that the former Presi- 
dent might now be paving the way, if successful in the present 
campaign, to remain the Chief Executive of the Nation for us 
many terms as his natural life would permit. 

“If he is necessary now to the Government, why not later?“ 
asked the President, and continued: One who so lightly re- 
gards constitutional principles, and especially the independence 
of the judiciary, one who is so naturally impatient of legal re- 
straints and of due legal procedure, and who has so misunder- 
stood what liberty regulated by law is, could not safely be 
trusted with successive presidential terms.” 

Mr. Taft referred to some of Mr. Roosevelt’s charges against 
him as the “loose and vague indictment of one who does not 
know and who depends only on second-hand information for his 
statement.“ * * 

“I represent a cause. I stand for wise progress in govern- 
mental affairs and in the improvement of the conditions of all 
the people. * * + The supporters of that cause look to me 
to see to it that it is not seriously injured by the unjust, un- 
founded charges against me and by the adroit appeals to dis- 
content and class hatred that Mr. Roosevelt is now making to 
the public. They feel that by such charges and appeals Mr. 
Roosevelt has clouded the real and critical issues of the cam- 
paign and has misled a great many good and patriotic people 
of the country to his support because no one has answered them 
as they ought to be answered * * *.” 

Mr. Taft next took up what he termed the “ unfair” charge 
that he was in favor of an oligarchy of bosses. 

“He (Gol. Roosevelt) says that all the bosses are in my 
favor and all of them against him. That is not true. By his 
association with William Flinn, of Pittsburgh, there is being 
restored to power in that city and in Pennsylvania one of the 
worst municipal bosses that the history of that State knows. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s chief supporter in Ohio to-day is Walter Brown, 
the only boss in full commission in that State, and who is looking 
forward to State control under Mr. Roosevelt’s administration. 
He charges me with association with Mr. Barnes, of New York, 
while he is silent as to the support and advice he is receiving 
from William Ward of the same State. Mr. Roosevelt knows 
that, in 1910, but for the support he received from my friends 
as against Mr. Barnes and Mr. Ward he would not have been 
nominated as temporary chairman of the New York convention. 

“When I am running for the Presidency I gratefully accept 
such support as comes to me. Mr. Roosevelt has done so in the 
past; he is doing so now. When I consider the eagerness with 
which Mr. Roosevelt has accepted in his various campaigns the 
assistance of Mr. Aldrich, Mr. CAN NON, Mr. PENROSE, Mr. Quay, 
Mr. Platt, Mr. Foraker, and many other men prominent and in- 
fluential in politics and Congress, I do not hesitate to say that 
it involves the most audacious effrontery on his part to attack 
me and to charge me, on that account, with helping machine 

litics, 

a Has Mr. Roosevelt ever condemned the Payne (tariff) bill?” 
he asked. Does he say he would not have signed it if it had 
been presented to him under conditions I had to meet? He has 
neyer said that, as far as I know, and the New York platform 
of 1910, adopted by the convention of which he was a part, 
indorsed the pending bill and approved its passage. 

“With characteristic boldness and lack of facts and evidence 
and resting on his false and distorted construction of my lan- 
guage as to government by a representative part of the people, 
Mr. Roosevelt charges that I stand for the so-called interests 
and special privilege. If nothing else would serve, the record 
of my administration as to suits against railways to stop in- 
creases in rates and suits against trusts of all kinds to dissolve 
them and punish their directors must show to a fair-minded 
public that this administration has no favorites among law- 
breakers or those seeking special privilege.” 

Mr. Taft quoted from Mr. Roosevelt's statement in 1904 the 
following: 

“The wise custom which limits the President to two terms 
regards the substance and not the form; and under no circum- 
stance will I be a candidate for or accept another nomination.” 

“He now says, although his language does not bear such a 
construction, he would not accept a nomination for a consecu- 
tive third term,” said the President. “He says so in the face 
of the fact that the most noteworthy precedent in which the 
tradition was asserted and maintained was that of 1880, when 
Gen. Grant was denied a third term four years after he had left 
the presidential office. 
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“The promise and his treatment of it only throw an inform- 
ing light on the value that ought now to be attached to any 
promise of this kind he may make for the future.” 

DON’T TAKE ROOSEVELT’S TESTIMONY. 
[Boston dispatch, dated April 29, and published in the New York 
5 es April 30.1 

No man has the right to misrepresent another to get himself 
up in office, no matter how humble that man is,“ the President 
shouted at one point in his Lowell address. 

ı “Condemn me if you will,” he said in conclusion, “ but con- 
demn me on other witnesses than Theodore Roosevelt. 

“T was a man of straw, but I have been a man of straw long 
enough; every man who has blood in his body and who has 
been misrepresented as I have been is forced to fight.” 
ROOSEVELT PROTECTS HARVESTER AND STEEL TRUSTS. 
[Baltimore dispatch under date of May 4, eee in the New York 

Tribune on May 5.1 

In several of his speeches the President attacked Col. Roose- 
velt, accusing him of misstatement and misquotation of the 
President’s speeches, and denounced the recall of judges and 
judicial decisions. At Hyattsville the President referred to 
the colonel as “the innovator” of a policy that would force 
varying interpretations of the Constitution. He also said that 
his opponent for seven years fayored the bosses he now de- 
nounces, * * 

President state added a new chapter to the history of the 
Harvester Trust here to-night. Speaking to an audience that 
‘filled the Lyric theater to the doors, Mr. Taft declared that 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt did prevent the prosecution of the 
‘trust after George W. Perkins, one of its directors, and now a 
Roosevelt supporter, had asked that the trust be not taken into 
the courts. * * * He said in part: 

| “The truth about the Harvester Trust is that Mr. Bonaparte 
thought it ought to be prosecuted. George W. Perkins, who 
Was director in the Harvester Trust, then a director in the 
Steel Trust, and also a member of the firm of Morgan & Co., 
came to Washington and pleaded with Herbert Knox Smith, of 
the Bureau of Corporations, not to bring the suit, and induced 
Mr. Smith to make a report to Mr. Roosevelt in which he set 
forth the fact that the Steel Trust and the Harvester Trust 
and the other Morgan interests had attempted to carry out 
Mr. Roosevelt's idea of publicity, and therefore ought not to 
be subjected to prosecution under the antitrust law even though 
they were technically guilty, threatening that if they were 
prosecuted they would fight the administration, would give 
them no more access to their books, and would conduct them- 
selves in opposition to the administration. 

“The result was that Mr. Smith made a report on the 21st 
of September to Mr. Roosevelt, in which he detailed this con- 
versation and recommended that no suit be brought until he 
had made a full investigation of the Harvester Trust. Before 
this, a report was made by the assistant district attorney of 
North Dakota and by the district attorney of Minnesota that 
there was ground for prosecuting the Harvester Trust, and that 
this trust had violated the antitrust law. 

Between September 21 and November 1 the matter was un- 
der consideration, and on November 7 the President directed 
Herbert Knox Smith to notify Mr. Perkins that no prosecution 
would be begun until after the investigation. That settled the 
matter, because that is what Mr. Perkins asked for.. 

“Mr. Roosevelt’s assumption of virtue is so intense that it is 
sufficient to purify anyone when he becomes a supporter of 
Mr. Roosevelt, even though it be a trust, and even though it be 
a director of a trust contributing to his campaign. In other 
words, when the facts are shown with reference to his failing to 
prosecute certain trusts, and with reference to contributions 
from a directing officer of such trusts, it hardly lies in his 
mouth, as a matter of the ‘ square deal,’ to charge me With being 
controlled by special interests and privileges * * 

The President then summed up what he called the colonel’s 
failure to keep the “square deal.” He said: 

“As to popular government and his misquotation. As to 
bosses and my association with them, and his association. As 
to the Lorimer case and his misleading the people of Illinois. 
As to the character of the delegates for me and for him. His 
classing me as a reactionary because I associated with CAN NON 
and others in securing legislation to fulfill the Republican plat- 
form, and did so at his instance. ‘Reciprocity, when he favored 
it before its adoption. Misrepresentation as to the railroad bill. 
His misrepresentation as to my being under control of the inter- 
ests and his being free from them. 

“Mr. Roosevelt’s chief theme is to attempt to stir up class 
feeling and hatred, and to array those who have not much 
against those who have more—a plea most dangerous to make in 
a community, and one which in his calmer moments, when not 


seeking an office, he would deprecate in others as emphatically 
as he pursues the course now. 

“With his power of inducing the people to support him, 
with the opportunity that a President has, and as active as he 
is to perpetuate his power, he becomes a real danger. 

“And with his little regard for constitutional restriction, his 
little regard for the due process of law, I can not but think that 
there is a great crisis in the country’s history involved in the 
question whether now for a third term he shall be the nom- 
inee of the Republican Party and be elected to the Presidency.” 
ROOSEVELT’S PATH NOT STREWN WITH DEAD BOSSES. 
[Cincinnati dispatch, under date of May 7, published in New York 

Tribune on May S.] 

What bosses are for me?’ asked Mr. Taft late to-day at 
Hamden. ‘What bosses am I upholding? Mr. Roosevelt says 
they are all for me. I could go over the list and show you a 
good many for him. There is Mr. Flinn, in Pennsylvania, one 
of the worst bosses they have ever had in that State. He is 
strongly for Roosevelt. So is Walter Brown, who is a budding 
boss in Ohio. He is also for Roosevelt. * * I do not re- 
call in the seven years that Theodore Roosevelt was President 
that his path was strewn with the bodies of bosses that he had 
killed. I don’t recall any of them. * * 

“I have followed the administration of pea Roosevelt 
on his policies in every respect but one, and that was that I 
directed the prosecution of the Steel Trust and also the Har- 
yester Trust. Now, under these conditions, when there is a 
published statement by Mr. Perkins, of the Steel Trust and the 
Harvester Trust, saying that if he were prosecuted or his com- 
pany sued they would fight, no suits are brought against them; 
and Mr. Perkins is now the leading contributor to the Roosevelt 
campaign. I ask you, if the circumstances were reversed, with 
his proneness to impute improper motives, where would Mr. 
Roosevelt put me under those conditions: * + I say it 
takes the most audacious courage on his part to charge me with 
being under the control of special privilege when the evidence is 
such that it calls for explanations from him.’ ” 

THE UNPROSECUTED FERRINS AND THE ROOSEVELT 


[Columbus (Ohio) dispatch of May 4 in New Tork Tribune 
y 9. 


“*Mr. Perkins is one of the chief contributors of Mr. Roose- 
velt's present campaign fund. Now, I want to ask you: What 
would you think Mr. Roosevelt would say of me if I had not 
prosecuted the Steel Trust and the Harvester Trust, and it ap- 
peared subsequently that Mr. Perkins was a large contributor 
to a special fund expended for my use? Well, what does he 
do on the face of that? He charges me with being in control 
of the special - interests—with those facts staring him in the 
face. 

“Mr. Taft said he accepted the support of Uncle Jor’ CAN- 
Non when Speaker of the House of Representatives on the 
advice of Mr. Roosevelt, although the colonel now attacks him 
for that. The President went so far as to say that for a time 
he contemplated an attempt to defeat Mr. CAN NON for reelec- 
tion to the Speakership, but after receiving a letter from 
Mr. Roosevelt adyising against that course, changed his 
mind. * * 

“At 2 Mr. Taft talked frankly about Canadian reci- 
procity. In this connection he charged that Mr. Roosevelt had 
been unfair in denouncing the plan after first promising it his 
support. * * * 

„ am up against the wall and I am being hit,’ shouted the 
President, at Portsmouth. ‘I am being hit below the belt, and 
I am here to fight.“ 

ROOSEVELT, DEMAGOGUE, FLATTERER, AND EGOTIST, A 
MENACE TO THE REPUBLIC, 

On May 13 President Taft began his final swing through 
Ohio. Speaking at Steubenville and elsewhere, as reported in 
a dispatch dated Steubenville, May 13, and published in the 
New York Tribune, May 14, President Taft said: 

“I think it would be dangerous to put a man with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s present constitutional views and with the intoxi- 
cation he would necessarily feei by reason of haying gotten 
something that all of the great Presidents never got—it would 
not be safe to put him in the White House again. He says 
the reason that the American people are going to elect him 
again is because he is necessary for the job. * * I want 
to call your attention to what that job is which he proposes. 
It is the millenium which he is going to bring about when he 
gets into office. All bosses are going to disappear; politicians 
are going to be fewer; and he is going to haye a finger in every 
community in every State in every country, and everything is 
going to heaven. If that is the job he is going to do, 
it is going to take him longer than four years to do it. I beg 
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of you to ask him when he comes here whether he would take 
a fourth term; ask him whether he is going to take a fifth 
rue and why he should not continue in office during his 

Speaking at Cambridge of the job Mr. Roosevelt said the 
people wanted him to do, President Taft asked: 

“Suppose Mr. Roosevelt were wafted to the skies in a 
chariot, like the prophet of old, and were to disappear from 
sight, how do you suppose the country would get along, anyhow? 

“My friends, it is a dangerous thing to put into the White 
House a man for the third term with his views of the Con- 
stitution and his views of himself. In every announcement he 
makes you will think he is the whole show, and there is not 
anybody else in this country. It is ‘I, ‘I,’ ‘I,’ and therefore 
I say you feed that vanity and that egotism by giving him some- 
thing that Washington did not get, and Jefferson did not get, 
and Jackson did not get, and Grant could not get; you are 
going to put him in office with a sense of power and with a 
view of constitutional restriction that will be dangerous to 
this country. * * * $ 

“Mr. Roosevelt likens himself to Abraham Lincoln more and 
resembles him less than any man in the history of this country. 
+ $ * 


“I hold that that man is a demagogue and a flatterer who 
comes out and tells the people that they know it all. I hate 
a flatterer. I like a man to tell the truth straight out, and I 
hate to see a man try to honeyfugle the people by telling them 
something he does not believe.” =i 

PLAIN TRUTH VERSUS PLAIN FICTION. 

Youngstown, Ohio, dispatch, dated May 14 and published in 
the New York Tribune of May 15, quotes Mr. Taft as follows: 

“I may be puzzle-witted. That is a question you can not 
discuss any more than you can discuss whether you are good- 
looking. But whether I am puzzle-witted or not, I know the 
difference between truth and fiction; I know what a square 
deal is; and I know that he does not resemble Abraham Lincoln 


in any respect.” 


Sandusky, Ohio, dispatch, dated May 15 and published in the 
New York Tribune May 16, says: 

“At Galion the President, who had been talking about Col. 
Roosevelt, said: 

I may be puzzle-witted, but I know the difference between 
plain truth and plain fietion, and there are some people I 
do not think do.“ 

INDICTED MEN SUPPORT ROOSEVELT. 
7 and published in the N 0 
[Toledo, Ohio, dispatch, 8 — ond! ed ew York 

“In his speech in Bellevue President Taft declared that much 
of the support now being given to Col. Roosevelt in his fight for 
a renomination was coming from men indicted by the Taft ad- 
ministration. He added: 

„Mr. Roosevelt does not differ from me, and to say that 
because a man supports you therefore you are bound with him 
is to say something that the mere fact of his support does not 
justify. If it did, I could say that Mr. Roosevelt ought not to 
be supported, because all the indicted people are supporting 
him as they are, or most of them.“ 

CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN DANGER. 

Speaking in Cleveland, Ohio, according to a dispatch dated 
Cleveland, May 16, and published in the New York Tribune 
May 17, President Taft said: 

“J would not be here to bother you to-night if it did not con- 
cern the American people more than it does me to defeat Theo- 
dore Roosevelt for the Presidency. * * * More-than my 
own feelings in the matter is at stake. It is of supreme im- 
portance to the American people.” 

The dispatch continues: 

“at one point he called the colonel’s idea of constitutional gov- 
ernment ‘ wild and ridiculous notions,’ and at another he spoke 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s ‘tyranny’ and ‘explosive inconsistencies.’ ” 

ROOSEVELT TREACHEROUS TO PARTY. 


innati dispatch dated May 19 and published in the New York 
Rae May 20. quotes President Taft in a statement as follows: 85 


“Mr. Roosevelt says that he is the Republican Part. 
The arrogance of his statement that he is the Republican Party 
and that failure to comply with his wishes and views puts those 
doing so in the attitude of bolters, finds no parallel in history 
save in the famous words of Louis XIV, ‘ The State, I am it.’ 
It is on par with his declaration that ‘I typify and embody’ 
the progressive sentiment of the age. 

“He announced that unless he is nominated the interests of 
the party and the interests of its members are to be sacrificed, 
and only his selfish ambition is to be consulted. It can not 


be that Republicans can countenance such a breach of party 
fealty, such treason to the party’s properly constituted govern- 
ment, and such defiance to the will of the majority. 

“Mr. Roosevelt has not yet seen fit to answer the question 
whether, if he is nominated and elected, he will discontinue 
the Steel Trust, nor has he answered the question whether he 
will accept a fourth term.” 

1 CHANGED VIEWS TO CATCH VOTES. 
peech by President Taft at Flem + J. 
. 

“T can not change my views just to gain votes as Mr. Roose- 
velt has done.” 

ROOSEVELT’S DEFEAT AVERTS CALAMITY TO NATION. 
[Statement by President Taft from White House to New York Times on 
une 22 and published in that paper June 23.) 

The Wurre House, Washington, D. C., June 22. President 
3 the following statement to the New York Times to- 

Never before in the history of the country was such a pre- 
convention campaign fought. Precedents of propriety were 
broken in a President's taking the stump, much to the pain and 
the discomforts of many patriotic, high-minded citizens, but the 
emergency was great and the course thus taken was necessary 
1 eae a national calamity, and in view of the result it was 
us 8 

“A national convention of one of the great parties is ordi- 
narily important only as a preliminary to a national campaign 
for the election of a President. : 

The Chicago convention just ended is much more than this, 
and is in itself the end of a preconvention campaign presenting 
a crisis more threatening and issues more important than those 
of the election campaign which is to follow between the two 
great parties. 

“The question here at stake was whether the Republican 
Party was to change its attitude as the chief conservator in the 
Nation of constitutional representative government, and was to 
weaken the constitutional guarantees of life, liberty, and pov- 
erty, and all the rights declared sacred in the Bill of Rights, by 
abandoning the principle of absolute independence of the judi- 
ciary essential to the maintenance of those rights. 

“'The campaign carried on to seize the Republican Party and 
to make it the instrument of reckless ambition and the unset- 
tling of the fundamental principles of our Government was so 
sudden and unexpected that time was not given clearly to show 
the people and the party the dangers which confronted them. 

“Tt was sought to break the wise and valuable condition 
against giving more than two terms to any one man in the 
Presidency, and the dangers from its breach could not be 
measured. 

“The importance of the great victory which has been 
achieved can not be overestimated. 

“All over this country patriotic people to-night are breathing 
more freely, that a most serious menace to our republican 
institutions has been averted. 

„It is not necessary to-night to speak of the result in Novem- 
ber or of the issues which will arise between the Republican 
and Democratic Parties in the presidential campaign to follow. 

“Tt will be time enough to do that after the action of the 
Baltimore convention. 

“Tt is enough now to say that, whatever may happen in No- 
vember, a great victory for the Republican Party and the 
people of the United States has already been won. 

“The party remains as a great, powerful organization for 
carrying out its patriotic principles, as an agency of real prog- 
ress in the development of the Nation along the constitutional 
lines upon which it was constructed and has ever been main- 
tained, and its future opportunity for usefulness is as great as 
its achievements in the past. 

WILIA H. Tarr.” 


A DANGEROUS DEMAGOGUE. 
[From President's speech of accent at the White House, August 1, 


The issue presented to the convention, over which your chair- 
man presided with such a just and even hand, made a crisis 
in the party’s life. A faction sought to force the party to vio- 
late a valuable and time-honored national tradition by intrust- 
ing the power of the Presidency for more than two terms to 
one man, and that man one whose recently avowed political 
views would have committed the party to radical proposals 
involving dangerous changes in our present constitutional form 
of representative government and our independent judiciary. 

For the present it is sufficient for me.to say that it is greatly 
in the interest of the people to maintain the solidarity of the 
Republican Party for future usefulness. * * May we 


not hope that the great majority of voters will be able to see 
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that those who would deliberately stir up discontent and create 
hostility toward those who are conducting legitimate business 
enterprises, and who represent the business progress of the 
country, are sowing dragons’ teeth? Who are the people? They 
are not alone the unfortunate and the weak; they are the 
weak and the strong, the poor and the rich, and the many who 
are neither; the wage earner and the capitalist, the farmer and 
the professional man, the merchant and the manufacturer, the 
storekeeper and the clerk, the railroad manager and the em- 
ployee—they all make up the people and all contribute to the 
running of the Government; and’ they have not any of them 
given into the hands of anyone the mandate to speak for them 
as peculiarly the people’s representative. Especially does not 
he represent them who, assuming that the people are unfor- 
tunate and discontented, would stir them up against the re- 
mainder of those whose Government alike this it. 


ROOSEVELT ON TAFT. 

TAFT FAVORS RULE BY SPECIAL CLASS. 
[Carnegie Hall speech by Roosevelt March 21, printed in New York 
Times March 22.] 

“Mr. Taft’s position is perfectly clear. It is that we have in 
this country a special class of persons wiser than the people, 
who can not be reached by the people, but who govern them 
and who ought to govern them; and who protect various classes 
of the people from the whole people. This is the old, old doc- 
trine which has been acted upon for thousands of years abroad 
and which here in America has been acted upon sometimes 
openly, sometimes secretly, for 40 years by men in public and 
private life, and, I am sorry to say, by many judges—a doc- 
trine which has in fact tended to create a bulwark for privi- 
lege—a bulwark unjustly protecting special interests against 
the rights of the people as a whole. Naturally, every upholder 
and beneficiary of crooked privileges loudly applauds the doc- 
trine.“ 

BENEFICIARIES OF PRIMARY FRAUDS. 
[Statement issued by Col. Roosevelt at New York on return from his 
western trip March 31 and published in New York Times April 1.] 

“As for the men who engineered the frauds or who were in 
any way or shape their beneficiaries, they take their places be- 
side Mr. Keeling and his associates who were responsible for 
what was done at Indianapolis, beside Messrs, GUGGENHEIM 
and Evans, who are responsible for what was done in Denver, 
and, in short, beside the various other bosses to whom Mr. 
Taft's cause has been committed in the present contest; that 
is, they stand with Mr. Penrose, of Pennsylvania, who has just 
announced that Mr. SHERMAN is to be renominated for Vice 
President; with Mr. GALLINGER, of New Hampshire, who is 
struggling to reintroduce in that State the reign of the boss and 
the special interest; with Mr. Cox, of Ohio; with Mr. Patrick 
Calhoun, of California, whose part in San Francisco politics 
can hardly be forgotten, and with Mr. Lorimer, of Illinois, whose 
very name describes with precision just what he represents. 
+ * These are the ‘representative part’ of the people, who, 
in accordance with Mr. Taft’s doctrine, are to govern the rest 
of the people.” 

TAFT NOT A PROGRESSIVE. 
Louisville dispatch synopsizing Roosevelt's s 
; Apr. 3 and published in the New York Tees ae ia 25 

“Four years ago the Progressives supported Mr. Taft, and 
he was opposed by such representatives of special privilege as 
Mr. Penrose, of Pennsylvania; Mr. Aldrich, of Rhode Island; 
Mr. GALLINGER, of New Hampshire; as Messrs. Lorimer, CAN- 
Nox, and MCKINLEY, of Illinois, and he was opposed by prac- 
tically all of the men of the stamp of Messrs. GUGGENHEIM and 
Evans in Colorado and Mr. Patrick Calhoun, of San Francisco. 
These men were not Progressives then, and they do not pre- 
tend to be Progressives now. But, unlike the President, they 
know who is a Progressive and who is not. Their judgment in 
the matter is good. After three and a half years’ association 
with and knowledge of the President these and their fellows are 
now the President's chief supporters. * These men 
have known him well and studied the President for three years, 
and they regard him as being precisely the kind of Progressive 
whom they approve. * * * However good the President's 
intentions, I believe that his actions have shown that he is 
entitled to the support of precisely these men. * + #* 

“Take the most important bit of legislation enacted by the 
last Republican Congress—the rate bill. When this bill was 
submitted by the administration it was a thoroughly mis- 
chievous meusure, which would have undone the good work that 
has been accomplished in the control of the great railroads 
during the last 20 years. In that shape it was reported out 
of the Senate committee by its ardent champion, Senator Ald- 
rich. In that shape it was championed by all the representa- 
tives of special privilege and special interest, and it received 


the earnest support of those gentlemen whom I have men- 
tioned, who had it in their power to give such support. But 
the Progressives in the Senate amended the bill against the 
determined opposition of the reactionary friends of the admin- 
istration. * * * 

“The gentlemen in question and their allies cordially ap- 
prove the administration of the pure food and drug law during 
the past three years, which has resulted in Dr. Wiley’s re- 
signing, because, as he says in print, the situation has become 
intolerable and the ‘fundamental principles of the food and 
drug act had one by one been paralyzed and discredited.’ 

“For two years the administration did everything in its power 
to undo the most valuable work that had been done in con- 
servation, and especially in securing to the people the right to 
regulate water-power franchises in the public interest. This 
effort became so flagrant and the criticism so universal that it 
was finally abandoned by the administration itself. As for the 
efforts to secure social justice in industrial matters by securing 
child-labor investigation, for instance, the administration aban- 
doned them completely. 

“Alike in its action and in its inaction the administration 
during the last three years has been such as to merit the 
support of and the approval of Messrs. Aldrich, GALLINGER, 
Penrose, Lorimer, GuGGENHEIM, and the other gentlemen I 
have mentioned. I do not wonder they support it“ * +” 

INTERROGATE THE DEMAGOGUE. 
[Manchester (N. II.) dispatch of April 13, published in New York Times 
April 14—Roosevelt speech. ] 

“T once said that I believed in both the man and the dollar, 
but that when the interests of the two conflicted and one had 
to yield, I put the man above the dollar. President Taft, in 
commenting upon my remarks, said: ‘When the demagogue 
mounts the platform and announces that he prefers the man 
above the dollar, he ought to be interrogated as to what he 
means thereby.’ 

“T want to point out this fact: My statement was not original. 
It was a quotation from Abraham Lincoln. When Mr. Taft 
alluded to the demagague who made that statement he was 
alluding to Lincoln.” 

TAFT MEANS WELL FEEBLY. 
Roosevelt Says President is Guilty of “the Crookedest 
Kind of Deal” Toward Him. 8 

Col. Roosevelt began his Massachusetts campaign with a 
speech at Worcester on April 26. An Associated Press dispatch, 
dated Worcester, April 26, and published in the New York Times 
on April 27, says in part: ` 

“ Merciless denunciation of President Taft was Col. Roose- 
velt's reply to-night to the President's attack upon him yester- 
day. * * * The colonel quoted from a letter by Mr. Taft 
thanking him for his help in the presidential contest of 1908. 
Then he said: ‘It is a bad trait to bite the hand that feeds 

W.,. SF 
shi When, for instance, he—Taft—said that I have endeavored 
to minimize the importance of my Columbus speech, he says 
what he must know to be untrue. * * * 

“Again, when Mr. Taft in any speech speaks of me, directly 
or obliquely, as a neurotic or a demagogue, or in similar terms, 
I shall say nothing except to point out that if he is obliged to 
use such language, he had better preserve his own self-respect 
by not protesting that it gives him pain to do so. No man 
resorts to epithets like these if it really gives him pain to use 
them.” 

Col. Roosevelt referred to President Taft's explanation of 
his statement that “ours is a Government ef all the people by 
a representative part of the people.” 

“For him to try,” said Col. Roosevelt, “to escape the conse- 
quences of his statement by saying that he alluded only to 
women and children, is trifling with the intelligence of the 
people. To speak of such action on his part as a ‘ square deal’ 
is itself the crookedest kind of a deal. He is trying to dodge 
the consequences of his statement by deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion of that statement.” 

„Col. Roosevelt defined the political boss as the man re- 
sponsible for the alliance between crooked politics and crooked 
business. * The trouble with Mr. Taft is that he gets 
their—the bosses’—assistance at the price of going their way 
and opposing the cause of the people. 

“Mr. Taft said yesterday that never in thought, word, or 
deed had he been disloyal in his friendship for me. It is hard 
for me to answer such a statement save by calling it the gross- 
est and most astounding hypocrisy. When Mr. Taft made that 
statement he had just sent into the United States Senate, on 
half an hour’s notice, obyiously in collusion with the Lorimer 
Democratic Senator who made the request, papers which were 
intended to conyey the impression that I had improperly fa- 
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vored the Harvester Trust by declining to prosecute it in 1907. 
He has not merely in thought, word, and deed been disloyal to 
our past friendship, but has been disloyal to every canon of 
ordinary decency and fair dealing, such as should obtain even 
in dealing with a man’s bitterest opponents. Such conduct 
represents the very crookedest kind of a crooked deal, and when 
Mr. Taft within 24 hours after taking it complains that he has 
not been given a square deal by me, he exposes himself to 
derision and contempt. 

“ Mr. Taft says,” Col. Roosevelt continued, that the influence 
of Federal office holders in the Chicago convention will be less 
effective for any one candidate than ever before in the history 
of the party. This is not only an untruth, but it is an absurd 
untruth. Never in 30 years close observation have I seen such 
scandalous abuse of the patronage as this year. Some of the 
abuse of patronage has been done directly by Mr. Taft himself, 
as in the case of the various North Carolina nominations. 
Moreover, does Mr. Taft think the people have forgotten the 
letter he sent out as to restoring to the insurgent Senators the 
patronage of which he had deprived them? Having all these 
facts in view it is simply astounding that Mr. Taft should ven- 
ture the assertion that he has not used the Federal patronage to 
defraud politics. 

“Tt is a most curious thing that Mr. Taft should actually 
criticize me for not having,assailed him about the Payne tariff 
law. As he now insists that I should break silence about that 
tariff law, I will say that I hold him culpably responsible for 
having led the people to believe that he favored a substantial 
downward revision, and that he would work actively for it, 
and for then having sat supinely by and allowed his new friends 
under the leadership of Messrs. Aldrich and Cannon to produce 
a bill which made him convict himself of insincerity when he 
signed it. 

Long after I felt deep in my heart that he was unfit to lead 
his people I refused to acknowledge the fact to myself and 
struggled to convince myself that he was fit. Until less than a 
year ago I kept desperately hoping that either Mr. Taft would 
at least show himself reasonably fit for the task before him, 
or that if he failed, some one else would arise to whom the 
people could turn. < 

“I do not think that Mr. Taft means ill; I think he means 
well. But he means well feebly and during his administration 
he has been under the influence of men who are neither well 
meaning nor feeble. It is this quality of feebleness in a thor- 
oughly amiable man which preeminently fits such a man for use 
in high office by the powers of evil.” 

TAFT USELESS TO PEOPLE. 
Roosevelt Says Prestdent Helped Standard Oil and Tobacco 
Trusts, Used and Cast Off Lorimer. 
[Statement issued at Oyster Bay May 5 and published in New York 
Tribune May 6.] 


“With Mr. Taft's personal opinion about me I have no con- 
cern beyond pointing out the sufficiently obvious fact that he 
never discovered that I was dangerous to the people until I 
had been obliged to come to the conclusion that he was useless 
to the people. But his specific statements as to the trusts, the 
crookedness in selecting delegates, and the Lorimer incident 
I shall once again answer, although I have already answered 
them specifically in Massachusetts, and although Mr. Taft's 
repetition of them now is incompatible with sincerity of pur- 
pose or conviction on his part. 

“Mr. Taft knew all the facts about the Harvester Trust de- 
cision, and he was present at a Cabinet meeting when they were 
all discussed, and at that Cabinet meeting and in private con- 
versation with me he repeatedly and emphatically approved the 
course actually taken, just as he repeatedly and emphatically 
approved the course taken as regards the Tennessee Coal & 
Iron Co. He was absent from the country when Mr. Smith 
was reporting to me and consulting with Mr. Bonaparte, but 
after his return in January the matter came up again, and it 
appeared that Mr. Bonaparte had not understood that my judg- 
ment was that the course advocated by Mr. Smith was the 
proper one to follow. Accordingly the matter was gone over at 
length in the Cabinet meeting. Mr. Bonaparte was the only 
member who was inclined to believe that the suit should be 
continued without regard to Mr. Smith’s investigation. Mr. 
Taft emphatically took the opposite ground, and it is utterly 
impossible that he should have forgotten that he did thus, as a 
member of my Cabinet, take the opposite ground. 

“Of course, as a member of my Cabinet, who at that time I 
was supporting for the Presidency, he knew, and could not avoid 
knowing, everything of any importance that went on. It is 
impossible to reconcile his present position with any standard 
honorable conduct, whether we accept the view that he then 
approved what he believed to be wrong, or whether we accept 


the only alternative, which is that he now denies what he can 
not possibly help remembering. Moreover, he has been Presi- 
dent for three years. Every document was in his on 
throughout these three years, and if he is right now, his three 
years’ delay has been inexcusable. * * + 

“Mr. Taft says I have said the antitrust law ought to be re- 
pealed. Mr. Taft well knows that this is not true. I have 
always explicitly stated that it ought to be kept on the books 
and really enforced (not nominally enforced, as has been done 
by Mr. Taft in the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust cases) 
against all trusts guilty of antisocial practices * * 

“Mr. Taft says I criticize him because he prosecuted the 
Standard Oil and Tobacco Companies to the Supreme Court and 
got decisions there. Mr. Taft knows well that I criticized him, 
not for the prosecution of the suits that I had begun, but be- 
cause, after he had gotten these decisions, he permitted the De- 
partment of Justice so to shape matters that the result was a 
complete nullification of all the good results of his suits. 

“His conduct in this respect is quite incompatible with any 
sincere purpose to really enforce the antitrust law. As a result 
of his action the stocks of the corporations in question rose 
greatly in value, the rise in the Standard Oil stocks being over 
$200,000,000. Evidently Wall Street has made up its mind that 
Mr. Tafts prosecutions are fake prosecutions. * * + 

In Kentucky and Indiana, in New York City and elsewhere, 
Mr. Taft knows well that the delegates elected for him repre- 
sent barefaced frauds. He stands guilty of connivance at and 
condonation of these frauds; he stands guilty of approving and 
encouraging fraud which deprives the people of their right to 
express their will as to who shall be nominated. In all these 
primaries and conventions Mr. Taft has stood for crooked mis- 
representation of the will of the people. * * * 

“* Originally Mr. Taft was secretly against Lorimer. As the 
Illinois primaries approached Mr. Tafts opposition vanished. 
Almost all of Mr. Taft’s followers in the Senate supported Mr. 
Lorimer. Mr. Lorimer was the leading Taft worker in Illinois. 
As long as there was hope that Mr. Lorimer might carry the 
State for Mr. Taft, Mr. Taft kept silent about Mr. Lorimer; 
but as soon as Illinois was lost, Mr. Taft rushed to Massachu- 
setts, where there were no Lorimer yotes, and repudiated Mr. 
Lorimer. * * * It was wrong in a peculiarly mean way, 
after haying thus endeavored to use him (Lorimer) while he 
might help Mr. Taft, to turn around and for the first time o 
condemn him when the chance for using him had vanished.’ ” 
WHEN TAFT DID NOT CALL ROOSEVELT A DEMAGOGUE. 


(On May 14 Mr. Roosevelt began his final tour of Ohio. A 
dispatch from Canton on May 14 and published in the New 
York Tribune on May 15 quotes Mr. Roosevelt as follows:) 

I see that Mr. Taft yesterday alluded to me as a dema- 
gogue, a neurotic, a flatterer, an egotist, and as engaged in 
hon all of you. * * * I wish to point this out to 
you: Four years ago Mr. Taft had not discovered that I was a 
flatterer, a demagogue, an egotist, and engaged in honeyfugling 
the people, and yet I stood then exactly as I stand now. * * * 

Four years ago we progressives had every reason to believe 
that Mr. Taft was devoted to the cause for which we stood and 
for which we now stand, and accordingly we supported him. 
Four years ago the bosses of the Republican Party * + + 
were against Mr. Taft because they believed Mr. Taft would be 
loyal to us, After three and a half years of actual experience 
of Mr. Taft, the bosses now support him. They have not 
changed position; they stand exactly where they were. It is 
Mr. Taft who has gone over to their side.“ 

TAFT FAVORS A LORIMER-GUGGENHEIM GOVERNMENT. 


Speaking at Columbus, Ohio, on May 16, according to a Co- 
lumbus dispatch in the New York Tribune of May 17, Col. 
Roosevelt said: 

“I hope you will remember from now on just what Mr. Taft 
means by constitutional government. Mr. Taft's theory of con- 
stitutional government is that it is a government administered 
by Messrs. Lorimer, GuccENHEIM, Barnes, GALLINGER, and their 
like in defiance of the will of the people and imposed by them 
on the people; that it is a Government under which the people 
are defrauded of their rights by these men. He believes that 
these men should be given the guardianship of the Constitution 
which the people themselves made to protect their own interest 
against just such men and to secure justice for themselves and 
for all men.” 

JAILBIRDS SUPPORT TAFT. 

A Cleveland, Ohio, dispatch, dated May 18 and published in 
the New York Tribune of May 19, says: 

“For one hour to-night Theodore Roosevelt faced a crowd of 
thousands in the Central Armory here and struck blow after 
blow at President Taft. 
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“The colonel asserted that the President had made untruthful 
statements about him. He declared the President's action in 
the Ballinger case was such that had he taken a similar course 
as president of a bank ‘he would have been in imminent danger 
of having the matter laid before the district attorney.’ 

“He attacked Mr. Taft for alluding to the fact that Dan R. 
Hanna, of Cleveland, son of the late Mark Hanna, was support- 
ing him and that Hanna had been indicted on the charge of 
rebating. 

“One by one the colonel took up points on which President 
Taft had assailed him, and as he brought his speech to an end 
he exclaimed : 

“Iam against Mr. Taft, because Mr. Taft has proved faithless 
to the cause of the American people.” 

In his speech to-night Col. Roosevelt said: “Yesterday he 
(President Taft) in his own person and through his private 
secretary made a number of bitter and, incidentally, untruthful 
personal attacks upon me.” 

The Colonel said that if Mr. Taft would read the current 
number of a weekly magazine, he would tind name after name 
of men among his southern delegates and supporters who had 
been indicted. and even served terms of imprisonment. He said 
that one Taft candidate for delegate from the District of Co- 
lumbia, “ who is now contesting the seat of a rightfully elected 
delegate, with Mr. Taft’s cordial approval, was not only in- 
dicted, but served a jail sentence.” 

“The newspapers,” the Colonel continued. have announced 
that in New Jersey next week Mr. Taft is to be the guest of a 
Taft candidate for delegate” who was indicted in connection 
with the wire pool investigation last year.” He said: The boss 
of Atlantic City, the leader of the Taft forces in his county,” 
was indicted and is waiting disposal of his appeal from a sen- 
tence of a year in prison. 

The Colonel's reference to the Ballinger case was his first ex- 
tended discussion of this case in his campaign. He asserted 
that Mr. Taft “supported Mr. Ballinger against every honest 
official in the Interior Department, and especially against Gif- 
ford Pinchot and Louis Glavis.“ He added: “If Mr. Taft had 


been president of a bank and had acted toward the stockholders. 


and depositors as he actually acted toward the people in the 
case, he would have been in imminent danger of having the 
matter laid before the district attorney.” 

TAFT A WOBBLER. 

Cleveland, Ohio, dispatch dated May 19 and published in the 
New York Tribune May 20, quotes Col. Roosevelt's statement 
as follows: 

“Mr. Taft promptly began to wobble (in the Brownsville 
case) and to show urgent need that somebody should supply the 
strength and firmness of purpose which he lacked. He ex- 
plained to me on various occasions that his request (to rescind 
the order dismissing the rioting negroes) was due to his appre- 
hension as to the political effect of the order.” 

PARTY REPUDIATED TAFT. 


Statement Col. Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, June 3, in op: to 
I A and published in New York Tribune une 4. 


“In these States (which held presidential primaries) I se- 
cured 154 delegates and Mr. Taft secured 17, with 3 unin- 
structed. In those cases where the Republican voters have had 
a fair chance to express their convictions, they have repudiated 
Mr. Taft so completely that he has been able to obtain less than 
one-eighth of the delegates, his popular vote being one in three 
or four, and in some cases only one in nine or ten. 

“The great majority of the Republican Party have un- 
equivocably repudiated Mr. Taft. If the wishes of the Republi- 
can voters could be given fair expression, Mr. Taft would have 
but a corporal’s guard in the convention. Under these circum- 
stances it is fitting and appropriate that Mr. Barnes should be 
chosen to head the Taft forces at Chicago in the effort to over- 
ride the expressed wish of the rank and file of the party and to 
give the nomination to the candidate whom the party has 
explicitly and beyond all question repudiated.” 

TAFT BENEFICIARY OF BRIGANDAGE. 
[Statement by Col. Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, June 4, and published in 
New York T me June 5.] 

“The plain people of the Republican Party of Ohio have just 
held a State-wide primary in which they repudiated Mr. Taft 
by over 30,000 majority. The politicians by adroit manipulation 
have succeeded in giving Mr. Taft the six delegates at large in 
frank and cynical defiance of the emphatic action of the people 
themselves. This is, of course, pure political brigandage. This 
action in Ohio is merely a fresh and conclusive proof that Mr. 
Taft and his friends care nothing for the will of the people, and 
are eager to get the nomination without any reference to 
whether or not the delegates represent the people whom they 
are supposed to represent. 


“Tt is a crowning illustration of Mr. Taft's theory of govern- 

ment of the people by a representative part of the people.” 
TAFT NEAR TREASON. 

[Statement by Col. Roosevelt at Oyster Bay on June 11 in reference to 
action of mat Porno national committee at Chicago on the Indiana 
contests, published in the New York Tribune June 12.] 

“Mr. Taft was not ashamed,” says Col. Roosevelt, “after he 
had been overwhelmingly repudiated in his own State, to beg 
the politicians to stand by him and to misrepresent the people 
in his interest. Such conduct,” he declares, “ comes dangerously 
near being treason to the whole spirit of our institutions and to 
the whole spirit of free government. 

“Mr. Taft has been repudiated by the people, and he now 
appeals to his representatives in the national committee, half 
of whom have themselves also been repudiated, and asks them 
to force his nomination on the rank and file of the Republican 
Party, who have declared that they do not want him. 

“Mr. Taft at one period of the campaign said I was unjust 
to him, because I stated that the bosses were for him and the 
people against him. Events have proved that I was right. The 
people were against Mr. Taft in his own State of Ohio. They 
were against him in New Jersey, in Maryland, in Maine, and 
in Vermont. They were against him overwhelmingly in Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Wisconsin, Washington, Oregon, and California. 
In only two States where they had a chance to express them- 
selves at all was there even a small—and in one case a doubt- 
ful—plurality for Mr. Taft. 

“The people are against him. Who are in his favor? Who 
are trying to secure his nomination at Chicago? Mr. Barnes, 
of New York; Mr. Crane, of Massachusetts, who has been beaten 
as a delegate in Massachusetts; Franklin Murphy, of New 
Jersey, who was defeated as a delegate in that State; Mr. 
Mulvane, who has been repudiated in Kansas; Mr. Penrose, who 
has been repudiated in Pennsylvania; Mr. McKinley, who has 
been repudiated in Illinois; and Mr. Guggenheim, of Colorado. 

In short, practically every boss in the country, every repre- 
sentative of.a combination of privilege in politics and privilege 
in business is personally or by deputy now working at Chicago 
to overthrow the will of the people in Mr. Taft's interest, and 
this in the teeth of the fact that in the States where the people 
have voted they have repudiated Mr. Taft by astounding 
majorities. 

These men prattle about regularity. Who are the regulars? 
The great majority of the Republican rank and file who have 
been overwhelmingly repudiated by the bosses, or the bosses 
who have just been overwhelmingly repudiated by the rank and 
file? To whom does the Republican Party belong? I hold that 
it belongs to the plain people who make up the enormous 
majority of its rank and file. Mr. Taft, through his lieutenants, 
acts on the belief that the party belongs to the bosses.” 

BAD PLACE FOR THIEVES. 
s h at his arrival in Chicago, 5, 

ECO, ROME c ieee IET a red 
“ Chicago is a bad place for people who steal,“ said the colo- 

nel when the cheers which greeted his appearance had subsided: 

“ California’s 26 votes were cast for us at the primaries and 

will be counted as such. Look at that sign over there. 

“This is a fight of honesty against dishonesty, of honesty 
against theft. The people have spoken and the politicians, dead 
or alive, will be made to understand that they are the servants, 
not the masters, of the rank and file of the plain citizens of 
the Republican Party. 

“The people will win. We have won in every State where 
the people could express themselves, three to one, and some- 
times eight to one. They are stronger with us now than they 
were then.” 

“ Tilinois was with you,” shouted some one from the street. 

“Yes,” Mr. Roosevelt continued, we haye Illinois’ 56 votes. 
Many more are with us who were not with us at the time of 
the primaries; these men will not tolerate brazen theft. They 
refuse to sanction robbery. 

“ This is a naked fight between corrupt politicians and thieves 
and the people, and the thieves will not win.” 

MEANS RUIN OF PARTY. 
L R velt at Ch o Jun 

[Statement of Co acca tye c xan re and published in New 
„All of the influence of the Federal patronage in the Demo- 

cratic States and all of the influence of combined bosses and 

moneyed interests in the Republican States which did not hold 

primaries could not together bring Mr. Taft anywhere near a 

renomination. His representatives on the national committee 

have sought to supply the deficiency by stealing from me 70 

or 80 delegates to which he had not the slightest claims in law 

or morals. There has been no more discreditable action in our 


political history. 


* 
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“The simple truth is that these men in their spite against | no use in holding primaries, no use in holding elections, if we 


the Republican Party have deliberately set to work to wreck 
that party. They wish to bring the party to ruin, and their 
action must be repudiated by the convention about to assemble 
unless the conyention itself is willing it should be so ruined.” 
MR. TAFT’S WORDS AND DEEDS. 
[From Col. Roosevelt’s speech in the Auditorium Theater at Chicago 
June 17, published In full in the New York Times of June 18.] 

“Mr. Taft at first denied that he represented the bosses. His 
denial was of little consequence, for his deeds belied his words. 
But I doubt if at present he would repeat the denial. As it has 
become constantly more and more evident that the people are 
against him he has more and more undisguisedly thrown himself 
into the arms of the bosses. 

“Here in Chicago at this moment he has never had one 
chance of success, save what was given him by the actions of 
Messrs. Crane, Barnes, PENROSE, Murphy, GUGGENHEIM, Mul- 
vane, Smoor, New, and their associates in cheating the people 
out of their rights, 

“He was beaten so overwhelmingly by the people themselves 
in the States where primaries were held that in the last State 
in which he spoke (New Jersey) he permitted himself to be be- 
trayed into the frank admission that he expected to be nomi- 
nated because he believed the national committee would stand 
by him. One member of his own Cabinet, representing a State 
that has just repudiated him, has been working hand in glove 
with the other Taft members of the national committee, under 
the lead of Mr. Crane, of Massachusetts; Mr. Penrose, of Penn- 
sylvania; Mr. Mulvane, of Kansas; Mr. Murphy, of New Jersey, 
and Mr. Scott, of West Virginia—all of whom have just been 
repudiated by their own States—to steal from the people the 
victory which the people have won. 

Last February it was evident that Mr. Taft was the accepted 
representative of the bosses, of the men who uphold the combina- 
tion of crooked politics and crooked business, which has been 
the chief source not only of our political but of our social and 
industrial corruption. It has now, alas, become evident that 
Mr. Taft is willing to acquiesce in and to condone and accept 
the fruits of any course of action on which these men embark, 
even though such action represent treason, as well as destruction, 
to the Republican Party, to which they nominally belong, and 
also treason to the cause of the American people as a whole. 
Rx „ * 

“Mr. Taft need never again explain what he means by gov- 
ernment of the people by a ‘representative part’ of the people. 
He has shown in actual practice that he means government of 
the people by politicians who shall misrepresent them in the 
selfish interest of someone else.” 

TAFT ENCOURAGED FOUL MEANS. 
[From Col. Roosevelt's statement at Chicago June 20, as reported by 
the Associated Press in newspapers on June 21.1 

“Mr. Taft's strength as indicated by the two roll calls already 
taken consists chiefly (aside from his 90 stolen delegates) of 
the nearly solid delegations from the Territories and from the 
Southern States, in which there is no real Republican Party— 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana—and of the Northern States like New York, 
where the people had no chance to express themselves at pri- 
maries and where the delegates were picked by the bosses. 

“In spite of these odds against me, I obtained a clear ma- 
jority of all the delegates elected to the convention. 

In my campaign I again and again stated that if the people 
decided against me I would have nothing to say, but if they 
decided for me, and the politicians then robbed me of the 
victory, I would not silently and tamely acquiesce. It was 
already evident that my opponents, with Mr. Taft's encourage- 
ment, intended to beat me by foul means, if they could not do so 


propan: “THOU SHALT NOT STEAL.” 

[From Col. Roosevelt’s speech of acceptance at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, 
after the nomination of Mr. Taft, June 22, as reported in the New 
York Times, June 23.] 

“I am in this fight for certain principles, and the first and 
most important of these goes back to Sinai and is embodied in 
the commandment, ‘Thou shalt not steal.’ 

“Thou shall not steal a nomination. Thou shalt neither steal 
in politics nor in business. Thou shalt not steal from the people 
the birthright of the people to rule themselves. 

“T hold, in the language of the Kentucky Court of Appeals, 
that ‘stealing is stealing.’ No people is wholly civilized where 
a distinction is drawn between stealing an office and stealing a 
purse. No truly honest man could be satisfied with an office 
to which his title is not as valid as that of the homestead which 
shelters his family. 

“I do not know whether our countrymen fully realize the 
gravity of the crisis which we at this moment face. There is 


permit a small group of unscrupulous politicians, some of 
whom are certainly acting in the interest of big, crooked busi- 
ness, to exercise the veto power over those primaries and elec- 
tions by upsetting the results at their own pleasure. 

The convention which to-day closes its creditable career here 
in Chicago represents a negligible minimum of the rank and file 
of the Republican Party.” 

THEFT AT CHICAGO. 


Roosevelt Says it Was Done By the Same Men Who Kept 
Lorimer Two Years in the Senate. 


[Statement by Col. Roosevelt in reply to White House statement de- 
fending Taft's title to the nomination. Given at Oyster Bay, July 29, 
and published in the New York World on July 30.5 
“T wish to state with all emphasis that there is no room for 

honest doubt as to what happened at the Chicago convention. 

It is not a case for honest discussion. The fraud was as bare- 

faced and shameless as any fraud ever committed at the elec- 

tions by the Tweed machine in those days when there was no 
pretense at holding a fair election in New York City. 

“Mr. IIilles was reported the other day as expressing en- 
thusiastic gratitude on behalf of Mr. Taft to Mr. Barnes for 
the way he held the bridge at Chicago. 

It is nonsensical to suppose that Mr. Hilles and Mr. Taft 
do not know just exactly how that particular bridge was held. 
It is no mere coincidence that at least nine-tenths of the sena- 
torial leaders in the theft of the Chicago convention were also 
leaders in the fight to retain Mr. Lorimer in his seat in the Sen- 
ate—Messrs, PENROSE, GUGGENHEIM, GALLINGER, and CRANE, for 
instance. The two cases stand on a par. The successful theft 
and fraud which resulted in Mr. Taft's nomination in Chicago 
made a piece of political work which, fundamentally, from the 
standpoint of decent politics and honest popular government, 
deserves to rank with the proceedings which culminated in the 
election of Mr. Lorimer to the Senate, and his retention in the 
Senate for over two years after the mass of honest citizens had 
fully determined that he should leave. 

“ There are politicians and newspapers who continue to uphold 
Mr. Lorimer’s innocence and to assert that there was nothing 


“improper about his election. Almost all these politicians and 


newspapers and some others in addition make precisely similar 
assertions that there was no fraud or theft of delegates at the 
Chicago convention. One assertion has precisely as much merit 
as the other. 

“Tt is as idle to assert that Mr. Taft was honestly nominated 
at Chicago as to assert that Mr. Lorimer was honestly elected to 
the United States Senate, and the beneficiaries of, participants 
in, and defenders of the action of the fraudulent Republican 
national convention at Chicago stand on the same moral plane 
as those men who brought about Mr. Lorimer's election to the 
Senate and after his election sought to retain him in the Senate. 

“The fraudulent nomination of Mr. Taft can be defended only 
upon grounds which would also justify Mr. Lorimer’s election 
to and his retention in the Senate.” 


ROOSEVELT ON THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 
TAFT AND THE BOSSES. 5 
“The Rank an és A 

[From an editorial, ane. > oT > 1 15 127 Roosevelt, in The Out. 

In this campaign we have shown that wherever the people 
have a chance to express themselves they have no use for bos- 
ses. Eleven States, including Ohio, have allowed the voters of 
the party to express their wishes. Out of 324 delegates elected 
at these primaries, the most that Mr. Taft could sacure with 
the help of party organization and patronage, and with the 
bosses on his side, amounts only to 48. The only States where 
Mr. Taft has secured his real victories are the States where 
the party is in the control, not of the people, but of the bosses. 
That shows clearly on which side in this issue Mr. Taft stands. 
That shows that this is a straight issue between the bosses on 
the one side and the people on the other side. : 

When, in the face of that fact, Mr. Taft says, in spite of this 
vote, that he expects the Chicago convention to be under the 
control of the “friends of constitutional government,” it is 
clearly evident what he means by such “friends.” All that this 
means is that the convention which will make the Presidential 
nomination would have to defy the will of the voters; it would 
have to override the people’s will. 

When he was speaking in Ohio, President Taft said, “ Boss- 
ism is a false issue and a sham.” Is it? The Republican 


yoters in Ohio, where Mr. Taft made that statement, did not 
think so. They joined with the Republican voters of Ilinois 
and Pennsylvania and Oregon and California and Maryland 
and Nebraska and Wisconsin and North Dakota in deciding 
that they did not want what the bosses had been telling them 
they must have. 
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Is bossism, then, “a false issue and a sham,” as Mr. Taft 
says? Let us see. This is what the Republicans of North 
Carolina think about it. After instructing delegates for me, 
the thousand delegates assembled in the Republican State con- 
yention at Raleigh by unanimous vote adopted this resolution: 

Whereas President Taft did on the 17th day of March by single 
order withdraw from the Senate the nominations of 10 citizens of 
North Carolina without assigning any reason therefor and without 
any charges against the character or qualifications of said nominees; 
it being understood that the fate of the nominees is to await the ac- 
tions of this convention—the appointments to be awarded to the fac- 
tional leaders who shall deliver the largest number of delegates to Mr. 
Taft; we therefore resolve and declare that this action of the Presi- 
dent is ill-advised, indefensible, subversive of good government and 
good morals, and in flagrant violation of the statutes governing the 
civil service. We therefore declare that President Taft has underesti- 
mated the pride and self- ct of the Republicans of North Carolina 
in supposing that we would participate in a political auction whose 
oont is to make merchandise of men. 

We unhesitatingly repudiate, resent, and rebuke the whole proceed- 
ings and all parties thereto. 

That is what Republicans have to say about the question 
whether public office shall be used by men to get mastery over 
the voters, or whether the voters should remain masters them- 
selyes. The Republican voters of North Carolina have had a 
good example of bossism, and they have decided that it is not a 
sham or a false issue, but real and true. 

STOLEN NOMINATION DISHONORABLE. 
[From editorial, “A Naked Issue of Right and Wrong,” by Roosevelt, in 
The Outlook of June 15, 1912.) 

During the last six weeks Mr. Taft’s campaign has been car- 
ried on, on his behalf, by those behind him—I do not say 
merely those under him, for I think some of the interests to 
which I allude are really over him and not under him—in such 
fashion as to make the contest a far simpler one. The talk of 
the Taft managers, and even of Mr. Taft himself, the utterances 
of the great dailies, especially the great metropolitan dailies 
which are controlled or influenced by Wall Street, and the 
action threatened by many members of the national committee, 
all combine to show that the backers of Mr. Taft realize that 
they have lost in the appeal to the people, and are now deliber- 
ately conspiring to steal the victory from the people. In a gov- 
ernment by popular vote, where under certain definite limita- 
tions the majority is supposed to rule, such theft is quite as 
great a crime against the body politic as any species of com- 
mercial robbery—indeed, in some ways it is worse. This is 
recognized by law as regards elections. It is just as true as 
regards nominations; but as yet the law has not grown so far 
as to be able to control nominating conventions as it does elec- 
tions. There is, however, not the slightest moral difference 
between controlling a nomination for the Presidency by fraudu- 
Jent and improper means in seating and unseating delegates, 
and controling the election to the Presidency by fraud at the 
polls. The Republican convention to nominate a candidate is 
now about to meet at Chicago. The national committee has 
already met. Properly speaking, the national committee’s only 
function is honestly to judge what delegates have prima facie 
the right to a seat and to suggest the name of a temporary 
chairman who shall call the convention to order. Practically 
the attempt is being made by the Taft managers to use the 
present national committee for the purpose of unseating hon- 
estly elected delegates and of seating enough fraudulently 
elected delegates, especially from States where there is no rea! 
Republican Party, to secure the nomination for Mr. Taft. Such 
a nomination would morally stand on precisely the same plane 
as any election secured in New York State in the old Tweed 
days by fraudulent voting at the polls. 

Yet in a recent speech in New Jersey Mr. Taft stated that he 
believed he would be nominated because he believed that the 
national committee would support him. Apparently Mr. Taft 
was not aware of the full significance of his words. He is 
himself being used by men who know thoroughly what they 
want and what they mean, who had doubtless told Mr. Taft 
that the national committee would be for him, but with no idea 
that he would repeat the statement in public. The real mean- 
ing of such a statement is that an appeal from the people lies 
to this body of 50 men chosen not by the people but by the 
politicians four years ago. I have made my appeal to the people 
of the States where there is a real Republican Party. Mr. Taft, 
unwarily stating the real truth of his canvass, announces that 
he puts his trust not in the people but in a body of 50 men 
chosen four years ago over whom the rank and file of the Re- 
publican Party to-day have no power whatever, and who, as a 
matter of fact, have been in case after case by overwhelming 
5 repudiated by the Republican Party at the primaries 
ust a 

I fail myself to see how an honorable man can profit by or 
take part in such a piece of trickery as this Ohio State con- 


vention “victory.” In the same way I fail to see how an honor- 
able man can profit by or connive at or approve of the farcical 
New York county primaries, where the Taft organization re- 
moved 200 inspectors of elections because they were suspected 
of being Roosevelt men, and left the polls in the absolute con- 
trol of the Taft men—an act which should be held to create 
much more than merely a presumption of fraud. But the case 
was far worse in Washington, in Indiana, in Michigan. The 
Indianapolis Star was originally a Taft paper, and was sup- 
porting Mr. Taft at the time of the Indiana State convention. 
But in a temperate and fair-minded editorial it stated that the 
convention was fraudulent, that the Roosevelt delegates were 
cheated out of their seats, and that the Taft delegates were 
unfairly elected. The Spokane Spokesman-Review was orig- 
inally a Taft paper, although, as I understand it, it has not 
supported Mr. Taft since the Taft people affected to hold what 
was obviously a fraudulent State convention after they had 
been beaten in the primaries three or four to one, and in some 
places eight to one. 

In many of these cases the Taft delegates represent absolutely 
nothing but fraud as vulgar, as brazen, and as cynically open 
as any ever committed by the Tweed régime in New York forty- 
odd years ago. No honorable man can profit by or connive at 
these frauds and escape having his honor tarnished. This 
applies not merely to the participants and would-be beneficiaries, 
big and little, of the Chicago convention; it applies also to every 
man who has hitherto supported Mr. Taft, and especially to 
every college president, to every man who pretends to preach 
high ideals, to every man who asserts that he stands for decency 


in politics. Whoever—especially among these classes—fails 


now at once to do his part in publicly denouncing these actions 
and in helping create a public opinion which will refuse to 
tolerate them is-estopped from ever again preaching ideals, 
estopped from ever again professing devotion to the cause of 
honest government and civic decency. The man who stands for 
the practices by which Messrs, Barnes, McKinley, PENROSE, and 
their allies now seek to nominate Mr. Taft will make himself an 
object of derision if he hereafter states that he believes in 
parca in polities or preaches a high standard of public 
morality, 
n TAFT’S NOMINATION NOT BINDING. 


[From editorial, Mr. Taft's sag 1 by Roosevelt in The Outlook 
of July 6, 1912. 


The Chicago Evening Post and the Indianapolis Star were 
originally Taft papers.. They believed that the voters ought to 
choose Mr. Taft over me in the primaries, and advocated their 
doing so. But they also believed that the voters themselves had 
the right to decide. When the Taft managers in Indiana stole 
the majority of the delegates for Mr. Taft, these papers im- 
mediately protested, taking the same attitude that another paper 
which had favored Mr. Taft, the Spokane Spokesman-Review, 
shortly afterwards took in reference to the theft of the Wash- 
ington delegates. These several papers were for Mr. Taft, but 
they were for honesty first, and when it became evident that Mr. 
Taft's cause was identified with dishonesty they adhered to 
honesty and not to Mr. Taft. 

To start with, Mr. Taft had over 260 delegates from the Terri- 
tories and from States controlled by Federal officeholders in 
which there was no real Republican Party, and he thus began 
the contest with nearly half the necessary number of delegates 
to nominate him. In addition he had with him the votes of cer- 
tain purely boss-controlled and privilege-controlled States like 
New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Utah, Wyoming, and 
Colorado, where the voters had no chance to express their pref- 
erance (and where the leading papers were controlled by the 
special interests, so that the sources of general information 
were choked and the truth was sedulously hidden from the 
people). Adding these votes to the others, Mr. Taft had nearly 
400 delegates in whose selection the people had no say whatever. 

Nevertheless, we started in making our fight, especially in the 
primary States. In these States the rank and file of the Repub- 
lican voters had their say instead of the politicians, and in these 
States we beat Mr. Taft on the popular vote over 2 to 1 
in a total vote of 3,000,000 or thereabouts, and in delegates 
beat him very nearly in the proportion of 7 to 1. So over- 
whelming was our victory in the States where the people 
had even a partial chance to express themselves in primaries 
that we overcame Mr. Taft's nearly solid vote from the rotten 
borough States and among the boss-picked delegates, and ob- 
tained a clear majority of all the delegates elected to the con- 
vention—that is, about 560 delegates. By Mr. Tafts direction 
and connivance, and under the personal supervision of his 
private secretary and one member of his Cabinet, Messrs. 
Barnes, PENROSE, GUGGENHEIM, Crane, Franklin Murphy, and 
Mr. Taft’s other lieutenants proceeded to steal from the people 
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een delegates fraudulently to convert my majority into a 
minority. 

Over half the delegates to the convention had been honestly 
elected by the people on a fair appeal to the people against Mr. 
Taft. The bosses of certain Northern States, the Federal pat- 
ronage crowd in certain purely Democratic States and in the 
Territories, and the national committee by its cynically brazen 
theft, gave him seven-eighths of his vote. The action of the so- 
called Republican National Convention was in no shape or way 
representative of the feeling in the Republican Party, and 
stands for nothing but barefaced trickery deeply discreditable to 
every man who took part therein or profited thereby. The con- 
yention’s make-up was fraudulent, its action was fraudulent, 
and binds no Republican; and it should be repudiated by every 
man who sincerely believes in honesty. 

TAFT PROUD HE OUTWITTED THE PEOPLE. 
[From editorial, Thou Shalt Not Steal,” by Roosevelt, in The Out- 
look of July 13, 1912.) 

Seriously and literally, President Taft's renomination was 
stolen for him, from the American people and the ratification or 
rejection of that nomination raises the critical issue whether 
votes or fraud shall determine the selection of American Presi- 
dents, There may have been loose or arbitrary decisions of in- 
dividual contests before; but this is the first time—and it must 
be made the last time—that a national committee, by conscious 
and intentional fraud, deliberately transforms the minority of 
a national convention into a majority, and thereby substitutes 
the brute power of a committee of professional political bosses 
for the expressed will of the people as a whole. 

The California, Arizona, Washington, and Texas cases were 
the best known, and in them there was practically no room for 
dispute as to the facts. It is significant that these four cases 
were among the last decided by the national: committee. The 
committee first heard a large number of contests which had 
evidently been brought more for the purpose of demonstrating 
the misrepresentative character of the delegations from certain 
Democratic States than for the hope of seating the particular 
contestants. Then it decided a number of other cases, some of 
which ingenuity might make plausibly debatable. Not until it 
was demonstrated that even all these cases were insufficient to 
reverse the majority in the convention did the committee go to 
the final length of throwing out the honest representatives of 
these four States. When this drastic course was finally decided 
on, debate was obstructed and curtailed, roll calls were refused, 
and the proceedings of the committee lost all semblance of even 
pretended fairness. It was public and undisguised robbery, and 
all who instigated it and helped carry it out, all who profited 
by it, and all who condone or apologize for it stand on the same 
low plane of morality. 

There was no form of trick or fraud which did not find favor 
in the eyes of the conspirators. I have merely cited a few cases, 
so conspicuous that the facts can not be truthfully disputed, and 
sufficient in number to show by actual figures that the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Taft could not have been procured except by their 
inclusion, The men responsible for the theft of the delegates in 
question cared not one rap for the rights or wrongs of any of 
the cases. They were concerned only with getting the requisite 
number of delegates. They did steal as many as were needed; 
they would have stolen as many more as might have been 
needed. 

No free people can afford to submit to government by theft. 
If the will of the people is defeated by fraud, then the people 
do not rule. If those who are thus foisted on them represent 
the special interests instead of the people, then the interests and 
not the people rule. When the people are denied their only 
thoroughly efficient weapon, the direct primary, against this 
usuraption, as was done by the ruling in the California case, 
then under the system thus established the people can not rule. 
The only remedy is to break from the system. It is useless to 
counsel patience until the next convention, because the organi- 
zation is already complete to nullify the action of the people 
as effectively then as it was done this time. The same arbi- 
trary powers have been conferred on the national committee 
that were exercised this time, and that committee, which is to 
act in 1916, is already elected. It is composed of men the 
majority of whom, under the lead of one of their number, Mr. 
Barnes, have already shown by their votes in the convention 
that they are prepared to repeat in 1916 the usurpation of 1912, 
Every State in the Union might pass presidential primary laws, 
and all these States might vote for the same candidate, but if 
that candidate were not satisfactory to the national committee 
now in oflice, it could, and would, reverse the action of the 
people. On a square issue of power between the Republican 
national committee and the Republican voters the committee 
has won, and has demonstrated that it can win again. The 


organization has frankly abandoned the pretense of making 
effective the will of the voters. Its leaders, from the President 
down, take especial pride in the fact that they have outwitted 
the majority and have controlled the convention against. the 
will of the rank and file of the voters—the “rabble,” as Mr. 
Taft's chairman, Mr. McKinley, termed them. If the American 
people are really fit for self-government, they will instantly take 
up the challenge which a knot of political conspirators have so 
insolently thrown down. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY gh s aie FOR SELF-RESPECTING 


{From editorial, The Steam Roller,“ by Roosevelt, in The Outlook of 
July 20, 1912.] 

As a final result the fraudulent convention then named a 
new fraudulent committee, to which it gave absolute power 
over the next Republican national convention; so that the official 
heads of the Republican Party, having complete control of the 


party machinery, have carefully provided in advance that four 


years hence the Republican voters shall be delivered bound 
hand and foot to the political bosses. ‘The rank and file of the 
Republican Party have absolutely no chance of regaining con- 
trol over the party; the party has been definitely and finally 
brought by theft and fraud under the control of the bosses. 
No self-respecting man should stay within the Republican Party 
under these conditions. 

The vital point in the fight between honesty and dishonesty 
at Chicago was the decision as to whether the fraudulent dele- 
gates should vote on one another’s cases. Mr. Roor as chair- 
man decided that they should do so. From the standpoint of 
that kind of pure legalism which is not merely divorced from 
justice but which is invariably resorted to by those who desire 
to do injustice such a ruling could be both defended and at- 
tacked. But it is wholly indefensible if considered merely 
from the standpoints of honesty and of justice, and of a sincere 
desire to find out the real will of the people who elected the 
delegates. There is not a penitentiary in the land which would 
not be speedily emptied if each convict in turn were tried by 
all his fellow conyicts; there is hardly an indicted criminal 
who would not escape if at the session of court he were tried 
by a jury impaneled from his fellow-indicted criminals who 
were themselves awaiting trial. In any ordinary legislative or 
deliberative body where the proceedings have been undertaken 
in good faith cases of contest are not related to one another, 
and good arguments can be made both for treating them to- 
gether and for treating them separately. But at Chicago the 
essence of the situation was that all the cases were of the same 
kind; that there was what was in its essence a conspiracy to 
overturn the will of the people entered into by the bosses and 
the beneficiaries of privilege with the consent, or at the insti- 
gation, of Mr. Taft, and for his and their benefit; and that in 
order that the conspiracy should succeed it was necessary for 
the chairman to rule that beneficiaries of the theft should all 
vote on one another's cases. 

There were certain things done by Mr. Taft and Mr. Taft's 
supporters in the pre-convention contest and in the convention 
itself which do not come under the head of technical illegality, 
which indeed from a legal standpoint could probably be de- 
fended as not technically dishonest, but which nevertheless are 
utterly incompatible with any proper standard of public moral- 
ity. 

There were in the convention and acting with the leaders in 
the movement various men who in their private lives were pre- 
sumably respectable. It seems incredible that these men should 
have been willing to take part in what was nothing more nor 
less than the deliberate theft from the plain people of one of 
the two great parties of the country of their right to nominate 
the man they chose for President. As the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals has said, Stealing is stealing. No people are wholly 
civilized where a distinction is drawn between stealing an office 
and stealing a purse.” 

In February last I began my campaign for the nomination. 
Mr. Taft then vehemently protested that I was wrong when I 
said that he owed his strength only to the bosses; and all my 
opponents no less vehemently insisted that I raised an empty 
issue when I upheld “the right of the people to rule,” because, 
as they insisted, the people did rule. The result has shown that 
I was right in both contentions; that Mr. Taft owed his sole 
strength to the bosses, and that under present conditions the 
people do not rule. Mr. Taft would not have had a hundred 
delegates at Chicago if it had not been for the unscrupulous 
use of the patronage by his political subordinates, especially in 
the States where there is no real Republican Party, and, above 
all, if it had not been for the unscrupulous support given him 
by the great political bosses. When the Republican platform 
was read aloud in the convention, and the reader unctuously. 
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recited that this- was a Government “of the people, for the 
people, and by the people,“ the conyention burst into a roar of 
derision. It was a piece of such utter hyprocrisy, such utter 
dishonesty, that even the Taft men felt uneasy when the words 
were uttered. The conyention was the embodied proof that 
under our present convention system the people do not rule. 
If Mr. Taft, haying been thus nominated, is elected, his 
triumph will mean the definite abandonment for the time being 
of the doctrine that this is a Government by the people. It 
will mean that it is a Government of the people by the bosses 
in the interests of special privilege; and no man who is sincere, 
intelligent, and well informed can deny this. There was but one 
action of the Republican convention so far as the platform was 
concerned that was of any consequence, and this was the action 
against direct primaries. This was really of high significance. 
The Chicago convention stood against the people It stood for 
the boss and special privilege against the plain people of the 
United States. It recognized in the rule of the people the one 
vital enemy to the political system that has produced the boss, 
and the business system that has produced special privilege. 
It recognized in the direct primary, and in all direct action by 
the people, the certain undoing of special privilege both in 
politics and in business. Therefore it stood against all such 
action. 
TAFT COULD NOT RESIST TEMPTATION. 
[From editorial, People who live softly,” by Roosevelt, in the Outlook 
a of July 20, 1812.) 

A man who means well, but who only means well feebly, 
rarely stands the strain of serious temptation. Mr. Taft’s feeble 
intentions for good gave way as soon as he found that he could 
not win his nomination honestly. By the time that he was clos- 
ing his New Jersey campaign it had become obvious even to 
him that, in spite of the aid given him by every prominent 
boss of his own party, and by every representative of privi- 
lege, and by every paper that could be directly or indirectly 
controlled by the great special interests dominant in politics and 
business, he yet had no chance before the people; and when this 
was fully brought home to him, in a moment of irritable ex- 
pansiveness, he told the voters, in effect, that it mattered not 
how they voted, because the national committee were with him. 
There are fifty-odd national committeemen. The national com- 
mittee to which Mr: Taft appealed was the national committee 
chosen four years previously, not by the people, but by the poli- 
ticians; and the people had no power over it, while nevertheless 
it arrogated to itself absolute power to nullify the action of the 
people, My victories were won in the primary States by the 
decision of the people themselves; the victories which gave Mr. 
Taft his stolen nomination were won for him by the national 
committee when it fraudulently unseated the delegates elected 
by the people and seated in their stead delegates whom the 
people had rejected. 

The men who support Mr: Lorimer are naturally and inevi- 
tably the men who support Mr. Taft. The Lorimer delegates at 
Chicago all yoted for Mr. Taft. Every Roosevelt man at Chi- 
cago, like every Roosevelt man at Washington, was an opponent 
of Mr. Lorimer. Every man who condones or approves the 
action taken at Chicago is doing his part to spread practices 
which, if successful, would mean the inevitable and certain tri- 
umph throughout the entire Union of the kind of politician 
which has found its highest expression in Mr. Lorimer himself 
and of the kind of political practice which found its expression 
in the election of Mr. Lorimer to the United States Senate. The 
men of Vermont, of Massachusetts, or of other States who pro- 
fess hostility to Lorimerism can show that hostility in only one 
really effective way, and that is by repudiating the action taken 
at Chicago. ' 

Mr. Taft, in the statement he made when informed that he 
had received the fraudulent nomination, practically announced 
that the end justified the means, and that it was so important 
to beat me and the forces I represented in order “to save the 
Constitution“ or to“ save the State ”— the same kind of excuse 
that the men of the Red Terror advanced for their actions— 
that it would not do to look closely into the methods by which 
the feat had been accomplished. This, of course, is the attitude 
frankly taken by the political bosses of the stamp of Mr. 
Penrose and Mr. Barnes. Neither Mr. Barnes nor Mr. Penrose 
cares a rap for the Republican Party as it was organied in the 
days of Lincoln—they probably haye not the slightest idea what 
the Republican Party of those days was, and would regard with 
measureless scorn the men who founded the party if they were 
still alive. These very wealthy men, these big political bosses who 
stole that convention, are by their actions encouraging exactly 
the kind of lawless feeling of which, when shown by other 
classes, they stand in such dread, and for which they. feel such 
horror. If the representatives of privilege encourage and con- 
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done the theft of the Presidency in the fancied interest of their 
own class, they can not expect to have their protests heeded 
when they declaim against outrage and violence by labor men 
in the fancied interest of their own class. The worst blow that 
can be struck against the cause of law and order is that struck 
by the big men of great wealth who by corruption try to over- 
throw the will of the people. They are acting in a spirit of as 
naked class selfishness as that which was shown by the fanatical 
extremists among the labor men who condoned the McNamara 
dynamiting. They are condoning a far worse outrage, infinitely 
more far-reaching in the damage done to the country as a whole. 
They fear the people; they care more about retaining the bene- 
fits of privilege than they care for honesty or patriotism; and 
therefore they encourage and condone the theft from the people 
of their right to rule the country. 


I also submit for printing in the Recor, under the authority 
granted me for that purpose, an article prepared by a distin- 
guished Republican newspaper correspondent of Indiana, who, in 
detail, gives the real record of Col. Theodore Roosevelt, the can- 
didate of the Progressive Party for President, showing just how 
progressive this candidate is: 

Over in Washington the other day one of the Progressive 
Republican United States Senators received this inquiry from a 
constituent : i 

“Why is it that you Progressive Republicans in Congress are 
not supporting Roosevelt's third party movement?“ 

The Senator sent back a three-word answer: 

“We know him.” 

And they do know him. They have excellent reasons for 
knowing him. There is not one of them that does not bear a 
political scar inflicted by him. One and all they have had to 
overcome obstacles laid in their paths by this man who now 
would have the country believe he is the progressive political 
movement. The fact is, the Progressive Republican Senators 
and Representatives, with one or two exceptions, regard Roose- 
velt as a political mountebank, and this is the reason they will 
have nothing to do with the new party movement which he will 
try to launch in this city this week. 

With the Bull Moose convention at hand, it seems to be a 
good time to help fair-minded thinking people who take an 
interest in politics to refresh their memories. When Roose- 
velt came on the scene with his third-term ambition the Repub- 
lican Party was rapidly being made over to meet the new needs 
of the times. That was something like seven months ago. 
Now, in the minds of many competent observers, the question 
as to whether the Republican Party is to live has arisen. The 
following is the briefest sort of a summary of what the Pro- 
gressive Republicans, under the leadership of Senators La 
FOLLETTE, of Wisconsin; CUMMINS, of Iowa; and other Senators 
and Representatives had accomplished when the party wrecker 
made his appearance: i 

(1) The Josera G. CANNON dynasty in the House of Repre- 
sentatives had been overthrown. 

(2) Before the House of Representatives passed to the con- 
trol of the Democrats the Progressive Republicans held the 
balance of power. i 

(3) The Progressive Republicans in the Senate had increased 
from 1 (La FOLLETTE) to 14, and held the balance of power. 

(4) The country, since the appearance of the progressive 
band, had witnessed the disappearance from the Senate of 
Nelson W. Aldrich, Eugene Hale, Julius C. Burrows, and the 
other men who for years had formed the “ inner circle” and had 
controlled every important action of the body. 

(5) The time had come when it was not difficult to obtain 
from Congress progressive legislation of the most pronounced 


pe. 

TE) The Progressives were in control of the party machinery 
in many of the States, and were in a fair way to take control 
everywhere, . 

Did Theodore Roosevelt have any part in this work? The 
men who did the work, and therefore know, say he did not. 
They say he not only did not have any share in the work that 
was done to make the party progressive, but that he opposed 
the movement from the day it was started. Now, they say, he 
is in a fair way to undo everything that has been done by 
dividing the progressive strength—all that a personal ambition 
may be gratified. 

Facts count. So it seems worth while to look at a few of 
them. Rogert M. La FOLLETTE, of Wisconsin, was the first man 
in the Republican Party to attract attention to himself as a 
progressive—a man who was insisting on legislation, State and 
national, more radical in character than his party was willing 
to champion. Even the third-termer would hardly. dispute the 
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statement that La FoLLETTE is the originator of the progressive 
movement within the Republican Party. 

When Roosevelt became President in 1901 La FOLLETTE was 
serving his first term as governor. In all, he served five years 
as governor. In that office he made a record that impressed 
the Nation; he put Wisconsin on the map, so to speak. He 
compelled the State legislature to enact progressive laws that 
have become the models for half the States in the Union. 
When he began his fight for progressive legislation the cry 
went up that he would ruin the State; when he insisted on 
railroad legislation the roads said he would bankrupt them. 
To-day Wisconsin is one of the most prosperous States in the 
Union; the railroads make a better financial showing in the 
State than do the railroads of the country as a whole. 

Did Theodore Roosevelt ever lend La Fottetre any help or 
even encouragement in the fight for progress in Wisconsin? He 
did not. When the Wisconsin legislature of 1901 met, Gov. La 
Foiierre asked for two important pieces of legislation—a 
primary election law (the first popular-government move in the 
Republican Party) and a law under which railroads would be 
taxed on an equality with other kinds of property. These were 
the big issues in the legislature in 1901-1903. The Roosevelt 
Federal officeholders lobbied against this proposed legislation 
in season and out of season. Some of them even made speeches 
before legislative committees in opposition to the proposed 
legislation. Conspicuous in this fight against the La FOLLETTE 
legislative program were James G. Monahan, collector of in- 
ternal revenue at Madison, and Henry Fink, collector of inter- 
nal revenue at Milwaukee. 

William Devoe was a Republican senator from the city of 
Milwaukee. He was elected on a pledge to vote for both the 
primary election law and the railroad taxation law. He voted 
against the primary election law and helped to smother the 
railroad bill in committee. After he had thus betrayed the 
La Follette cause, President Roosevelt made him collector of 
customs at Milwaukee. 

William O'Neal was another State senator who was counted 
on to support the La Follette bills, but he did not, and as a 
reward he received an appointment—a sort of sinecure—as 
sealer of logs on an Indian reservation. 

As a reward for his opposition to the La Follette progressive 
legislation, Francis B. Keen, a member of the assembly, was 
appointed by President Roosevelt to a place in the Consular 
Service. ” 

One of the most aggressive opponents of the La Follette legis- 
lative programs during the legislative sessions of 1901, 1903. 
and 1905 was A. L. Sanborn, of Madison. He represented the 
railroads as attorney. His determined opposition made the 
work of the progressive Republican senator extremely difficult. 
In March, 1905, Judge James Jenkins, of the United States 
district court at Milwaukee, and Judge Alonzo Dunn, of the 
United States district court at Madison, retired on account of 
age. President Roosevelt immediately appointed J. V. Quarles 
district judge at Milwaukee and A. L. Sanborn district judge at 
Madison. Ronrar M. La FoLLETTE had just taken his seat as a 
United States Senator. The appointments were extremely ob- 
noxious to him because both men had fought him and opposed 
the things for which he stood in Wisconsin. Strange as it may 
seem, President Roosevelt did not even notify the new progres- 
sive Republican Senator that he was to make these appoint- 
ments. The first Senator La Forterre heard of it was when the 
associated press called him on the telephone. 

One of the Republican Members of Congress from Wisconsin 
who always fought La Fottrerre and the progressive movement 
was Joseph W. Babcock. Babcock appeared in the lobby at 
Madison in opposition to the progressive legislation for which 
La FoLLETTE was fighting. When Governor La Fotterre went 
over into the Babcock district to make a fight against the Con- 
gressman he found Babcock armed with a letter from Roosevelt 
urging his reelection. 

Another man who always fought the progressive cause in 
Wisconsin was Samuel Barney. President Roosevelt rewarded 
him with a place on the Court of Claims at Washington. 

Joseph G. Farr, one of Representative Babcock’s political lieu- 
tenants, and a vigorous opponent of the La Follette policies, was 
made superintendent of logging on all Indian reservations in the 
United States by President Roosevelt. 

About this time the President rewarded another anti-La Fol- 
lette man, Graham L. Rice, by appointing him to an important 
place in the immigration inspection service at.San Juan, Porto 
Rico. 7 

The Roosevelt administration was even used to reward Wis- 
consin newspaper men who were helping to carry on the fight 
against the progressive LA FOLLETTE. At Madison there was a 
paper edited by H. A. Taylor, and later by Amos P. Wilder. 


When Roosevelt entered the White House he found Taylor serv- 
ing as an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and retained 
him, and he rewarded Wilder by giving him an $8,000 position 
in the Consular Service. 

These examples of how President Roosevelt used Federal pat- 
ronage in his attempt to crush the new Republican progressive 
in Wisconsin might be extended indefinitely. Every postmaster 
that was appointed was named with special reference to his atti- 
tude toward the progressive Republican move. To obtain office 
it was necessary for him to show that he was against La For- 
LETTE. Henry C. Payne, one of the leading anti-La Follette men 
in Wisconsin, was made Postmaster General by Mr. Roosevelt, 
after Mr. McKinley had declined to appoint him to a place in the 
Cabinet. This appointment was intended to be a direct affront 
to the Wisconsin progressive. : 

In June, 1904, La FOLLETTE, as governor, after three and one- 
half years of fighting, and in spite of the direct opposition of the 
Roosevelt administration, had succeeded in writing on the 
statute books of his State most of the progressive legislation 
to be found there to-day except the railroad commission bill. -+ 

As a reward for all he had done toward getting the Repub- 
lican Party started toward a progressive course, Theodore 
Roosevelt had him thrown out of the Republican national con- 
vention on June 22, 1904. : 

Most persons have probably forgotten that. Roosevelt was 
the candidate and the only candidate before the convention. 
His word was law with the party organization. La FOLLETTE 
along with W. B. Connor, Isaac STEPHENSON, and J. H. Stout 
were elected delegates at large to the national convention by 
the regular Republican State convention. The supreme court 
of the State after it was too late to give the delegates their 
seats in the convention, held that the State convention was regu- 
lar, and that La FoLLETTE and his associates were entitled to 
seats in the national convention. Four standpatters of the 
worst type, J. V. Quarles and John C. Spooner, senators, and 
Joseph W. Babcock, and Emil Baensch appeared at Chicago 
and demanded the seats of La FoxLxrrr and his colleagues. On 
the day the anti-La Forkrrrx delegation arrived at Chicago, a 
committee representing Governor La FOLLETTE arrived in Wash- 
ington to see President Roosevelt. It was composed of W. D. 
Connor, Walter L. House, Henry P. Myrick, and C. C. Gittings. 
It came to the National Capital to appeal to President Roose- 
velt to use his influence to have the La Fotterre delegates 
regularly elected seated in the national convention. All the 
committee got out of Roosevelt was that it should go see 
national committeeman Charles F. Brooker, of Connecticut. 

The national committee, a Roosevelt organization through- 
out, voted to throw La Fotierre and his three associates out 
on the ground that they were not Republicans. La FOLLETTE 
refused to submit his case to the committee on credentials of 
the convention on the ground that he could not obtain fair 
treatment. So the man who had started the progressive move- 
ment within the Republican Party was not allowed to partici- 
pate in the convention that nominated Mr. Roosevelt for Presi- 
dent. That is the way the man who is now trying to convince 
the country that he is the progressive movement treated the 
man who started the moyement. 

The fight for the creation of a railroad commission kept La 
Forterre in the governor’s chair after his election to the 
United States Senate. The railroads opposed a body which 
would regulate their business. How thoroughly unfounded 
their fears were is demonstrated by the fact that during the 
first five years of the ralroad commission freight charges were 
reduced so that shippers saved more than $1,200,000 a year. 
Reductions in passenger rates resulted in a saving to the 
people of Wisconsin of more than $800,000 a year. This would 
have been a serious loss to the railroads had it not been for 
the fact that the commission was as zealous in protecting the 
rights of the railroad as it was in protecting the rights of the 
citizens of the State. This is demonstrated by the fact that 
during the same period of years, the net earnings of the rail- 
roads in Wisconsin increased relatively just a little more than 
the net earnings of all railroads in the United States. There 
was an actual increase of 30 per cent in the revenues of the 
roads from traffic. 

This railroad legislation was to be La FOLLETTE’S crowning 
work as governor of his State. He needed all the outside help 
he could get. He did not get any from Theodore Roosevelt, 


President of the United States. On the contrary, the Presi- 
dent by the use of Federal patronage and by permitting Federal 
officeholders openly to go to Madison, the State capital, and 
lobby against the governor’s legislative program, did all it was 
possible for him to do to prevent the success of the governor’s 
railroad bill. There came a time one day when it seemed to 
Governor La Forterre that he was to lose his fight with the 
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legislature. As good fortune would have it, William Jennings 
Bryan arrived in Chicago that very day. He called the Wis- 
consin Senator at Madison over the telephone and asked him if 
he could be of any service to him. Governor La FOLLETTE told 
him he could; he explained to him the critical situation with 
respect to the railroad commission bill, and asked him if he 
would come to Madison and address the legislature. The 
Nebraskan said he would. He canceled a lecture engagement 
to go. The following forenoon he talked to the legislature in 
joint session, and as a result the Democratic members sup- 
ported the railroad commission bill and it became a law. Thus 
it will be seen that the man who started the progressive Repub- 
lican movement, when he was in an extremity due largely to 
the embarrassments that had been put in his way by Theodore 
Roosevelt, President of the United States, was compelled to call 
on a Democrat- for help. 

Senator La FoLLETTE, having won his fight for a State rail- 
road commission, resigned as governor and took his seat in the 
United States Senate. He did not receive any recognition from 
President Roosevelt. John C. Spooner, the other Senator from 
the State, was permitted to control the patronage. In every 
possible way the administration made the task of its new Pro- 
gressive Senator—the only one—unpleasant. La FOLLETTE 
started in at once to advocate Federal railroad legislation. He 
got no support from the White House. When Roosevelt finally 
did see the political advisability of advocating railroad legis- 
lation he ignored the one man in the Senate who was best fitted 
to deal with the subject. As Senator, La FoLterre was just as 
much a stranger to Roosevelt as he was as governor. To the 
end of his term Roosevelt continued to do business with the old 
crowd” in Wisconsin and to make all the trouble possible for 
the leader of the Progressive movement within the Republican 
Party. 

Next to Senator La FOLLETTE, Senator ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
of Iowa, is undoubtedly entitled to credit for the progressive 
movement within the Republican Party. Cummins was elected 
governor of Iowa in 1901. He served seven years as governor. 
His occupancy of that office was coincident with the occupancy 
of the presidential chair by Roosevent. Cuuuixs was then and 
is now a statesman of the La Follette school. He was elected 
governor as a Progressive Republican, and during the seven 
years he was in the office he was in constant warfare with the 
standpatters of his party. At no time did he ever receive any 
support from Roosevelt. On the contrary, President Roosevelt 
worked with the standpat organization in the State, at the head 
of which was United States Senator William B. Allison, with 
such lieutenants as Representatives Hull, Hepburn, and Lacey. 
It was a notorious fact with which everybody in public life was 
acquainted in those days that President Roosevelt had it in for 
Cummins.” He did not like the conduct of the Iowa governor in 
constantly striving to keep the tariff question before the 
country; he was bound and determined that the tariff should 
not come before Congress to trouble him, and he could not 
understand why this Iowa Progressive was eternally striving 
to make the tariff a live issue. 

In the distribution of Federal patronage in Iowa the Presi- 
dent saw to it that the political enemies of Gov. CUMMINS were 
regularly rewarded. He took into his Cabinet Leslie M. Shaw, 
as Secretary of the Treasury, a man who for years had been 
fighting the Progressive Cummins, and he found there James 
Wilson as Secretary of Agriculture, another Iowa man, who had 
never had anything in common politically with the Cummins 
crowd. The appointment of Shaw as Secretary of the Treasury 
was intended as an affront to the Progressive Republicans of 
Towa, and it was such. Shaw was not only a standpatter on 
the tariff but he was opposed to everything advocated by the 
Progressive CUMMINS and the Progressive La FOLLETTE. 

In his last race for governor, CUMMINS found the administra- 
tion ‘forces arrayed solidly against him and he had full knowl- 
edge of the fact that President Roosevelt was doing all he could 
to bring about his defeat. On one occasion announcement had 
been made in the newspapers that Secretary of the Treasury 
Shaw would go to Iowa to make several speeches in opposition 
to Cummins. The Progressive Republicans saw this announce- 
ment and were enraged. The chairman of tye Scott County 
committee took it on himself to send to President Roosevelt a 
telegram demanding to know if Shaw was coming into Iowa as 
the spokesman for the administration. Thus cornered, the 
President quietly issued orders to Secretary Shaw directing him 
to stay in Washington. Like La FoLLETTE in Wisconsin, Gov. 


CumMINsS was fighting for railroad legislation. and like the 
Wisconsin Senator he had constantly to contend with the op- 
position of the administration forces. Secretary Shaw was the 
bitter opponent of the Cummins railroad policies, and on every 
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occasion tried to embarrass the governor. In spite of the bitter 
opposition of the Roosevelt crowd in politics, Gov. CUMMINS ob- 
tained from the legislature a Progressive legislative output that 
compared favorably with that obtained by Gov. La FOLLETTE in 
Wisconsin. All the while he was advocating tariff revision by 
the Federal congress. At one time Roosevelt, after a conference 
with Cummins, agreed to insert in one of his messages to Con- 
gress a paragraph advocating revision, and the paragraph was 
inserted, but it was killed after the message had been sent to the 
newspapers and before it was presented to Congress. After that 
experience Gov. CUMMINS gave up all hope of being able to in- 
terest the Roosevelt administration in the tariff. 

CumMMins made the Republican Party in Iowa Progressive, 
like LA FOLLETTE, he has believed right along and still believes 
it is possible to make the Republican Party of the Nation Pro- 
gressive. But for Cummins Senator Jonathan P. Dolliver 
would never have turned Progressive. Cummins pointed the 
way. Dolliver saw what was coming and deserted the old re- 
actionary crowd. As a member of the United States Senate 
Cummins has been a constructive legislator. Next to Dolliver 
he was La Fotterre’s ablest lieutenant in the fight for lower 
tariff duties when the Aldrich-Payne bill was before the Senate 
three years ago this summer. He fought for and won the re- 
vised interstate commerce law. 

At no time since he entered the Senate and began his great 
fight for progressive legislation has he ever received a word of 
encouragement from Roosevelt. On the contrary, Roosevelt 
has said repeatedly that he does not like that man CUMMINS.” 

From Wisconsin the Progressive germ traveled not only to 
Towa but to Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas and other States. 
Republicans who believed in La FOLLETTE and the Progressive 
ideas he advanced came to the front rapidly. La FOLLETTE was 
indefatigable in spreading his political doctrines and he made 
himself the most unpopular man in the Republican Party so far 
as President Roosevelt was concerned. The Roosevelt idea was 
that the Progressive movement within the party should be 
scotched wherever possible; his instructions were that the Pro- 
gressives should be opposed wherever they dared ask for recog- 
nition. In spite of the opposition of President Roosevelt and 
the agents of his administration, the Progressive movement by 
1906 had gained a substantial foothold in Kansas. La FOLLETTE 
had made many political speeches in the State; he had lectured 
before the county Chautauquas in every section of the State, 
and had never failed to talk about the Progressive policies for 
which he was fighting. 

In 1908 Chester I. Long was a United States Senator from 
Kansas. He was n part of the old guard in the Senate—a cog 
in the Aldrich-Hale machine. The Progressive Republicans in 
the State brought out JoserH L. Bristow against Long. The 
nomination was to be made at a State-wide primary which had 
been provided by law as a result of the La FOLLETTE Progressive 
influence. Bristow had had a rather remarkable career. In 
1897 President McKinley found him editing a country paper at 
Ottawa, Kans., and made him Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral. In 1900, under the direction of President McKinley. Bris- 
row investigated the Cuban postal frauds. In 1903, as Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General, he investigated the Post Office 
Department and unearthed a great scandal. As a result of his 
investigation several postal officials were sent to the peniten- 
tiary. 

He was a marked man politically from the day he uncovered 
the frauds in the Postal Establishment. In 1905 he was relieved 
as the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. President Roose- 
velt undertook to “take care” of him by making him a special 
commissioner of the Panama Railroad, but this did not satisfy 
the aggressive Kansan, and he went back to his native State 
and purchased the Salina Daily Journal, a paper he had owned 
years before. He responded to the call of the Progressive Repub- 
licans to be their candidate for the Senate against Senator Long. 
One would have supposed that President Roosevelt would have 
remembered Bristow’s splendid service to the Federal Govern- 
ment as the man who uncovered the Cuban fraud and the frauds 
in the Post Office Department, and would have supported him 
for the Senate, but he did not. On the contrary, he extended 
powerful assistance to Long. By his permission Federal office- 
holders in Kansas were openly for Long. It turned out to be 
one of the greatest political battles Kansas had ever witnessed. 

On the one side was the administration Senator, backed by the 
President and all the reactionaries, and on the other Bristow. 
backed by the La FoLLETTE Progressive Republicans. Senator 
La FoLLETTE became interested. He saw how the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration was trying to defeat Bristow, the Progressive, and 
he went to Kansas. During the closing weeks of the campaign 
he went up and down the State advocating the nomination of 
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Bristow. He read at every meeting Senate roll calls, showing 
how Long had invariably voted with the Aldrich crowd in the 
Senate. The result was the nomination of Bristow at the prima- 
ries. His election followed, in January, 1909. 

This, then, is a fair statement: If Theodore Roosevelt had 
had his way Rosert M. La FOLLETTE, ALBERT B. CUMMINS, and 
JosePH L. Bristow would never have come to the United States 
Senate. He certainly did everything that was within his power 
to keep these three pioneers in the progressive Republican move- 
ment out of the Senate. 

La Fouterre stood alone in the Senate as a Progressive Repub- 
lican when Cummins came in in December, 1908. He was per- 
sona non grata at the White House because he was a Pro- 
gressive. Bristow was the third man to join the Progressive 
band in the Senate. The tariff fight in 1909 brought recruits 
until La Forrerre could count on from 8 to 12 followers. 
The election of two years added to the Progressive ranks 
in the Senate, until the Wisconsin Senator could depend on 13 
men who would stand with him on most public questions. 
In the House of Representatives the Progressives had increased 
to a company of 53. Much might be said of the Progressive legis- 
lation that has been written on the statute books since these 
Progressives entered Congress. 

When the Republican national committee met in Washington 
last December to fix a time and place for the national conven- 
tion of the party the Progressives were looking ahead to the 
time when they would come into control of the party ma- 
chinery. They felt that they had made splendid progress. Sena- 
tor La Forterre had been put forward as their candidate for 
President. ‘They did not expect to nominate him this year, but 
they wanted the principles for which they were contending 
represented by a candidate. They did have reason to believe 
that by 1916 the Wisconsin Senator or some one representative 
of the La Fotterrre political school could be nominated for 
President by the party. 

Then there appeared on the scene the old enemy of the Pro- 
gressive movement within the party, Theodore Roosevelt. In 
the face of all he had done to prevent the growth of the Pro- 
gressive movement within the party he came proclaiming him- 
self as the leader of the Progressives; he did not let the fact 
that his campaign was being backed by the Harvester Trust 
and the Steel Trust interfere with his program to go before the 
country in the msguise of a Progressive. 

As the campaign progresses the men who have made the Pro- 
gressive movement in the party what it is will contest the right 
of the Bull Moose candidate to go before the country repre- 
senting himself as truly representative of the Progressive move- 
ment in politics. Senator La Forterre will take the lead in 
this exposure of the third-termer. He will have the moral if 
not the active support of other Progressive Republican Sena- 
tors and of many of the Progressive Republican Representatives. 
Some of the Progressive Senators express the view that the 
former President started out to destroy the Progressive move- 
ment within the Republican Party. They point out that it was 
to the advantage of the Steel Trust, the Harvester Trust, and 
other trusts that the movement should be destroyed. They say 
that whatever the purpose of the Bull Moose candidate, he has 
succeeded in undoing pretty much everything the Progressive 
Republicans have been able to accomplish in the years since 
La FoLLETTE began his fighting in the State of Wisconsin. 

The Progressives in Congress say the record supports the 
assertion that Roosevelt has opposed not only the leading 
Progressive Republicans individually, but has fought every 
important thing for which they have contended. As an example 
of his inconsistency they point to the fact that only a little 
while ago he was denouncing the initiative and referendum. 
That, they note, was when he was doing business with what 
he pléases to call the old gang in politics and was trying to 
crush the Progressive movement that was springing up within 
the party. They point out that he is now vociferously demand- 
ing the “rule of the people” through the initiative, referendum, 
and recall. “Bvidently the people have forgotten that when 
Oklahoma was proposing to incorporate the initiative and refer- 
endum in its constitution Mr. Roosevelt served notice on the 
new State that if the initiative and referendum were put in the 
constitution he would refuse to approve the constitution,” said 
one of the Progressive Senators. This Senator was right. 
Roosevelt not only gave notice that the constitutional conven- 
tion must not incorporate the initiative and referendum in the 
constitution, but after the convention had voted in favor of an 
initiative and referendum provision and the constitution had 
been submitted to the people he sent William H. Taft, who 
was then his Secretary of War, down into the prospective State 
to make speeches against the proposed innovations. Now, the 


Progressive Senators point out, the Bull Moose candidate not 
only wants the initiative and referendum, or pretends to want 
them, but wants judges’ decisions as well as judges themselyes 
recalled. 

In the light of this record of the Bull Moose candidate it is 
not strange that the men who are really responsible for the 
Progressive movement within the Republican Party are un- 
willing to follow the former President into a new party and 
therefore are absent from this convention. Their attitude may 
ee up in one short sentence; They do not trust Roose- 
ve 


Battleships v. Good Roads. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. HAMILTON, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 17, 1912. 


The House havin. 
bill H. R. 24565, the —.— —— bi rd E 

Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia said: $ 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am opposed to concurrence by this House in 
the amendment of the Senate providing for the building at this 
time of two new battleships. In the spirit of compromise and 
conciliation which seems prevalent in both branches of the 
Congress, I am willing to vote for one battleship, but no fur- 
ther. The cost of the building of two battleships will be 
$30,000,000, and it seems to me that the interests of this country 
would be far better served by devoting one-half of this money, 
if not the whole thereof, to purposes of internal improvement. 

This bill was originally passed by the House on the 28th day 
of May, without any provision for battleships. Nearly a month 
before that time the House had passed the Post Office appro- 
priation bill, which carried a provision for assistance by the 
Government in the betterment of roads throughout the country. 
This road provision, known as the Shackleford measure, was 
one of about 50 propositions pending in the House for the im- 
provement of roads. I was much interested in it because I 
knew that in no other way could I as well serve the interests 
of my constituency as in the advocacy of some good-roads 
measure. I was one of the 25 Members of the House who, 
Some time prior to the passage of the bill, signed the petition 
for the procurement of a rule by which the Shackleford bill or 
proposition could be considered in the House, under which rule 
it was considered and acted upon, with the result that the 
House passed it by an overwhelming vote. Now, the Senate has 
stricken out of that bill the provision for better roads and has 
inserted in the bill under consideration a provision for the 
building of two battleships. Both matters are in conference. 
It seems to me that if this House shall yield to a partial extent 
its convictions on the battleship question the Senate should 
meet us half way, at least, upon the road proposition, and in 
5 that they will do so I am willing to vote for one bat- 

p. 

It is a very much disputed question whether this country 
needs any more battleships, but there is not the slightest doubt 
that there is a great necessity for better roads. We are a na- 
tion of peaceful people, without the desire of any considerable 
part of the people for territorial conquest; and it is ndvocated 
from the highest sources that our present Navy is sufficient for 
all purposes of defense. More than 50 years ago Abraham Lin- 
coln stated that the armies of Europe combined could not pen- 
etrate into this country beyond the Allegheny Mountains, and 
if that was true then what must be the situation now, when 
we have coast defenses all along our shores and millions of 
young and vigorous men ready and willing to respond to our 
country's needs should a foreign war occur? 


Battleships gre useful only in war. They subserve no good - 


purpose in tim®s of peace. Roads are absolutely necessary to 
every citizen of the land, especially to the agricultural classes, 
who constitute the bone and sinew of the country—its producers 
of all that is eaten and worn, and by far the most important 
class, both in numbers and patriotism. 

Tke great Roman Empire was a nation of warlike people. By 
war it extended its conquests over the civilized world. But it 
was also a road builder, and to-day the foreign traveler is more 
forcibly struck by the vast highways built by this ancient na- 
tion, many of them still existing and in public use, than by 
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the history of its great military achievements under its justly 
famed generals. The great Appian Way, over which the apostle 
Paul was conducted as a prisoner into Rome, still exists as a 
monument to the enterprise of its great projector and builder, 
while monuments erected to military heroes have passed away. 
'This great country of ours annually spends millions of dollars 
for public improvements on our waterways and harbors, and it 
is a crying shame that not one dollar has ever been expended 
for the improvement of the public roads to alleviate the hard- 
ships upon the great mass of its citizenship, which must travel 
over them and use them in the transportation of its wares. 
The subject of improvement of roads is not a new question 
before Congress, as it has been many times forward, but not 
until the present House adopted the Shackleford bill and sent 
the same to the Senate has anything ever been accomplished 
toward a definite plan of action; and inasmuch as the House 
will, as I believe, consent to the building of one battleship it is 
to be hoped that the Senate will agree with us and make some 
provision for the betterment of roads. In the contest between 
battleships versus roads the defendant should prevail. 


Battleships. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM KENT, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 19, 1912. 


Mr. KENT said: 

Mr. Speaker: A battleship, as its name would imply, is an 
instrument to extend man’s efficiency as a fighting animal, just 
as are brass knuckles. 

Now, people fight from various causes, one of which is be- 
cause they like to fight. This primordial instinct has been 
largely eliminated from the surface of our civilization. Our 
reason revolts against it; and in this respect, at least, mankind 
can show an advance. 

Another reason for fighting is that of self-defense; but this 
self-defense implies that somewhere there are able-bodied per- 
sons who, without justification, would infringe on the rights of 
others, and this by violent methods. The law has stepped in 
and, through organized society, has endeavored to prevent this 
cause of physical contention. 

Other reasons for fighting are found in cowardice which in- 
vites attack, and, again, in that sort of intoxication that finds 
expression in braggart boasting and in the petty nagging that 
goes with lack of human kindliness. 

And, finally, in that species of falsehood that fails to recognize 
the sanctity of a promise or a contract. 

I shall yote for two battleships as a reluctant confession of 
the impropriety of our position as a nation, and as a further 
confession of our lack of the ordinary good manners that are 
necessary to secure peace. Would that our contribution might 
go into an international pool to provide an international police 
force and not be an added burden upon us and upon our neigh- 
bors who, in racing for naval supremacy are starving their 
2 and destroying the possibility of the growth of the ideal 
of peace. 

First of all, as a cause of offense, we have established the 
Monroe doctrine which, in the language of Secretary of State 
Olney, holds that “ We are supreme on the American Continent; 
our fiat is law.” This doctrine renders us responsible for all 
the misdeeds of all the peoples that may be described as in- 
competent, misgoverned, and impossible that infest the conti- 
nent and the islands adjacent thereto. 

President Diaz, having been asked why Mexico did not possess 
a navy, shrewdly replied that the United States “ of the North” 
kept one for Mexico’s especial benefit. : 

The Monroe doctrine was doubtless of value at the time when 
we, as a weaker nation, might have feared absorption by some 
great European power. Then it was a defensive and not an 
offensive measure. That danger has long passed and with it 
the excuse of all others to police the American continent. 

It has not been enough for us to assert this continental doc- 
trine, but inadvertently we found ourselves mixed in the inter- 
minable Eastern struggle by our capture of the Philippines, so 
that now we are not only “supreme on the American conti- 
nent” but take our pro rata share of supremacy in Asia—that 
is, if our own words are to be believed. 

As a continental power we have nothing to fear, but as “a 
world power,” whatever that may mean—indulging in coconut 
trees, mangoes, bubonic plague, and dependencies—we cer- 


tainly are not completely armored as we would be if we stayed 
at home and reasonably managed our own affairs. A sensible 
turtle does not extend beyond its shell. 

We have entered into solemn contracts with other nations, 
sometimes in treaties, and, at other times, conventions. It is 
more than probable that we have overdone the treaty-making 
occupation, but having entered into such treaties, we are bound 
to keep them until such time as either, by mutual agreement, 
they may be dissolved, or at least until such time as we may 
with courtesy request their abandonment, leaving to The Hague 
tribunal justification for our act. 

But that is not the way our modern American statesmanship 
is conducted. We had a treaty with Russia which was abso- 
lutely untenable in its nature—untenable to both sides. With 
all courtesy, we could have jointly abandoned stipulations which 
neither party could uphold. But in both Houses of Congress, 
for political reasons, we indulged in tirades against a friendly 
nation of such a nature as might well have been provocative of 
war. Gentlemen who have differences of opinion which they de- 
sire to settle do not begin their negotiations with the verbiage 
of a blackguard, nor can nations enter upon the delicate matter 
of diplomatic differences with bluster and bad language. 

In the case of tolls through the Panama Canal, there was 
much discussion in both Houses as to the meaning of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, which emphatically declares that— 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire lity, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
gusas or subjects in respect of the conditions or charge of traffic or 

It seems to me that the arguments against construing this 
clause as affecting ourselves are plain sophistry. It was bad 
enough, from my point of view, even to make such argument, 
but back and forth through the speeches there ran a still more 
discordant note which might well lead our English friends to 
believe us a nation easily willing to disregard the sacred nature 
of a promise, if such promise in any way interferes with our 
immediate objects. 

The plain question of good faith and of justice was submerged 
under a torrent of jingoism and obscured in the waving of flags. 

After years of struggle and careful negotiation, our State 
Department had arrived at a convention with other powers 
whereby pelagic sealing might be prevented. While I am thor- 
oughly convinced that the arrangement contemplated was for 
the best interests of all concerned, and especially of the seal 
herd, yet granting the proposition as open to discussion, there 
was no excuse for the heedless manner in which we kicked over 
all mutual understandings and virtually proposed to dominate 


the sea. 

Whatever criticisms may be urged against President Taft 
and his peace treaties, which, in the eyes of many persons. 
would have gone so far as to be the cause of strife rather than 
of tranquillity, this certainly must be said, that in the face of 
pressure of all sorts and of almost unbearable complications he 
roned from war with Mexico and showed himself a friend 
of peace. 

In this connection, I would insert a letter sent to him in 
April, 1911: 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. D., May 10, 1911. 
The PRESIDENT, WHITE HOUSE. 

Dear Mn. Tarr: As one interested in Mexican investments, I wish to 
commend in the — — terms your 27 of noninterference. Every 
American dollar and every American life in Mexico is there subject to 
the risk of the possessor. If I would not myseif to Mexico to risk 
my life in defense of my property interests I would be no less than a 
murderer to ask that the men in our Army should assume such a risk, 


Yours, truly, 
5 WILLIAM KENT. 


Far rather than vote for additional battleships I would vote, 
if such a matter were possible, for neutralization of the Philip- 
pine Islands, with a definite promise of self-government to them 
within a short time; for the abandonment of such portion of the 
Monroe doctrine as is not essential to our own self-defense, and 
for the elimination from our public life of a spirit of reckless 
jingoism that masquerades as patriotism, but which, by the en- 
couragement of military armament, is working the greatest 
harm to our peace and welfare. š 

The statesman who insults a foreign nation is not, as he may 
suppose himself, the fourteenth stripe and the forty-ninth star in 
our flag, but is a public nuisance. He should be given special 
license to shoot himself if he so desires, rather than to bring 
about a state of affairs where those. guiltless of offense may be 
compelled to act as targets. 

Braggadocio, bluster, and battleships, world power, and du 
Pont powder, the abuses of protection, commercial reprisals, and 
subsidies, these blend in fortifying privilege, in creating a need 
for pensions, in wasting the treasure of the people. The com- 
bination is too strong, Mr. Speaker. Possessing such luxuries 
as Philippines, doctrines, and bad manners, we need the ships. 
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Sidestepping the Constitution, Invading the American Ship- 
yards, and Injecting Free Trade via the Panama Canal 
Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 17, 1912. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the 20 minutes assigned to me to discuss 
the Panama Canal bill (H. R. 21969) and its extraordinary 
amendments I was able to deal only with a few of the important 
questions involved. Under leave to extend I desire to amplify 
my remarks and to add a few exhibits in line with the argu- 
ments presented. 

I believe the point of order made by me that the conferees 
exceeded their authority was well taken and that the Speaker 
would have been obliged to so rule had it not been for that 
conyenient expedient of the Democratic majority—the Rules 
Committee—which, after discussion of the point of order by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED] and myself 
as opposed by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. COVINGTON] 
and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Apbamson], arbitrarily 
declared, in substance, that the Speaker should not rule upon 
any point of order relating to the bill. 

I also believe that had it not been for the same convenient 
and arbitrary recourse, the additional point of order, that the 
amendments inserted by the conferees invaded the revenue- 
creating power of the House in contravention of section 7 of 
the Constitution of the United States, must also have been sus- 
tained. But if majority rule was ever effective in any Republi- 
can House, it is doubly so in a Democratic House, and whatever 
the rule is, is the law, despite the Constitution. It was evi- 
dently so in this particular instance. 


TRIED TO MAKE A CANAL BILL, 


What the President and the people of this country wanted 
was a Panama Canal bill which should provide for “the open- 
ing, maintenance, protection, and operation of the Panama 
Canal, and the sanitation and government of the Canal Zone.” 
This is borne out by the title of the so-called Adamson bill, 
which, as amended, we are now considering. It was never in- 
tended that advantage should be taken of our necessity to pro- 
vide for the government of the Canal Zone by making the law 
with respect thereto the vebicle for the regulation of trusts in 
the United States, the overthrow of navigation laws, and the 
revision of the tariff to the extent of free trade. And to the 
credit of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
it is to be conceded that in the first instance they undertook 
to deal with this question as a canal problem and as that only. 
The committee very properly considered questions of govern- 
ment, of tolls, of courts, of maintenance, and of sanitation, not 
disregarding our treaty obligations with foreign nations, so it 
would seem that the committee proceeded in the regular way, 
about as far as it ought to go. 

WHERE THE CHANGES WERE MADE. 


When the bill reached the Senate, however, a number of 
amendments were added to it, amendments which related to 
matters not directly associated with the operation and govern- 
ment of the canal. But it was not until the bill was sent to 
conference and was virtually beyond the control of both the 
House and the Senate, that the most skillful injections of new 
material were made. I do not think I overstate the facts when 
I say that the nearest approach to absolute free trade as be- 
tween the United States and foreign nations, in defiance of ex- 
isting tariff laws, was made while the bill was in the hands 
of the conferees and when they were virtually beyond the 
reach of the bodies that created them. 

In response to the statements made by me, alleging that the 
conferees had exceeded their authority, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, expressed amaze- 
ment at my apparent “ignorance” of the provisions of the bill. 

The gentleman from Missouri, in answer to the charge that 
the free-material amendment was inserted by the conferees 
without authority of House or Senate, fell back upon the Payne 
tariff bill and quoted section 19 to show that the conferees had 
merely taken the liberty of inserting as an amendment a para- 
graph of the existing law. 


In order that it may be clear that I am not wholly ignorant 
of the difference between the provision of the Payne law, which 
was intended to encourage American shipbuilding—with a very 
important six months’ limitation as to the coastwise trade— 
and the unrestricted foreign free-trade amendment that was 
taken from the Alexander bill, H. R. 16692, “To provide Amer- 
ican registers for seagoing vessels wherever built,” and so forth, 
I invite a comparison of the two paragraphs: 

THE PAYNE BILL AN INDUCEMENT. 


The Payne bill paragraph, which is existing law, is as follows: 


Sec. 19. That all materials of foreign production which may be neces- 
wary for the construction of vessels built in the United States for 
‘ore! 

cific 


the foreign trade, including 
porta of the United States, and all such materials necessary for the 
u 


ilding of their machinery, and all articles necessary for their outfit 
and equipment, may be imported in bond under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the sury may prescribe; and upon proof that such 
materials have been used for such Soe no duties shall be paid 
thereon. But vessels receiving the benefit of this section shall moe be 
allowed to engage in the coastwise trade of the United States more than 
six months in any one year except upon the payment to the United 
States of the duties of which a rebate is herein allowed: Provided, 
That vessels built in the United States for foreign account and owner- 
ap shall not be allowed to engage in the coast trade of the United 

es. 

The Alexander amendment to the Adamson Panama Canal 
bill does not restrict the use of free materials as an inducement 
to foreign owners to build their ships in the United States, as 
in the case of the Payne bill. It is an entirely different 
proposition, as will be seen from the following: 


That all materials of foreign production which may be necessar 
for the construction or repair of vessels built in the United States an 
all such materials necessary for the building or repair of their ma- 
chinery and all articles necessary for their outfit and equipment may 
be imported into the United States free of duty under such regulations 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

The purpose is to get the material cheap, regardless of labor 
conditions. 

NOT PROPERLY IN THE BILL. 

Since neither the Payne bill paragraph nor the Alexander 
bill paragraph were subject to discussion in either House, or 
were matters of disagreement therein, it was not within the 
province of the conferees to insert them. It is clear also, as I 
have already stated, that the conferees were without authority 
to inject into the bill those provisions of the reconstructed 
sections 11 and 12, Senate amendments which dealt with 
“vessels built within the United States”; with “ foreign-built 
vessels” given registery to do business “in the Philippine 
Islands and the islands of Guam and Tutuila,” and with respect 
to foreign-built yachts, none of these matters haying been sub- 
ject to disagreement between the two Houses. 

I am aware that a large portion of the Panama Canal bill is 
given over to the creation of courts and tribunals to govern the 
Canal Zone; that there has been much discussion in the news- 
papers with regard to treaties and tolls, and that large prob- 
lems, involving railroads, trusts, and combinations have been 
inserted in the bill. I would rather some of these matters, 
which are clearly extraneous, might have been fairly and openly 
discussed on the floor, but the conferees have seen fit to hold 
them in the bill and the House has seen fit to stand with the 
conferees. 

AMERICAN LABOR MENACED. 

In any event, the conferees in the House have taken a tre- 
mendous chance with the rights of American labor. In Phila- 
delphia and vicinity there are at least 50,000 people dependent 
upon the shipbuilding industry for their support. This bill pro- 
poses to hazard the wages of the American shipyard employees 
against the cheap labor of foreign shipyards. In admitting free 
materials for “ships wherever built,” and without restriction 
or limitation, as proposed in this bill, an assault is made upon 
the chandler, the shopkeeper, the mill worker, and every 
occupation engaged at fair American wages in the manufacture 
and sale of commodities used in the equipment and outfitting 
of ships. The extent to which this free trade proposition may 
have effect upon American labor is almost incalculable. 

We could have had a Panama Canal bill that would have 
enabled us to govern the Canal Zone with dignity and with 
honor, and we could also have inspired the trades people of the 
world to come to the manufacturers and artisans of America 
for their supplies; but instead, we are to conduct the canal 
at great expense to the American people for the benefit of all 
the nations of the earth, and in this bill we are offering in- 
ducements to the manufacturers of foreign countries and their 
poorly paid labor to undermine the toilers of the United States. 

THE WAGE QUESTION INVOLVED. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been said by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. ALEXANDER] that some of the great shipbuilders are ip 
favor of this bill. When they are big enough and strong enough 
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to control the world’s trade in ships and to secure labor ut 
European prices I assume they would be. I am not pleading 
the cause of the great shipbuilder here or abroad; I am ask- 
ing fair play for the American workman, to whom the continu- 
ance of American shipbuilding and the right of Americans to 
supply materials to equip the ships is more important than free 
trade or cheap imported material or the profits of any capi- 
talist. 

With the permission of the House, I append interviews from 
officials of the Cramp Ship Building Co., which is located in the 
third Pennsylvania district, which I have the honor to represent, 
and of the New York Ship Building Co., which is on the oppo- 
site side of the Delaware River, in the district represented by 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BROWNING], and certain 
other exhibits: 

CRAMP OFFICIAL AGAIN CONDEMNS CANAL BILL—DECLARES FREE MATERIAL 
AMENDMENT REASON WHY PRESIDENT SHOULD VETO MEASURE. 
(By J. W. Powell, assistant to the president of the Cramp Ship & 
Engine Building Co.) 
[Special telegram to the Public Ledger.] 
WASHINGTON, August 15, 1912. 


In answer to your telegram a: what effect the amended Panama 
Canai bill admitting material for all vessels to be built or to be re- 
paired in a yards free of all duty will have, I reply: 

I consider this legislation enacted in this way equally as pernicious 
as the cane admi g foreign-built ships to American registry for for- 


5 
nerators to Car- 


— 5 this means over 


A — 
— mers will 


$25,000,000 worth of material year! 
“instead of from American man 


Naga) to compete 


is of some benefit to shipbuflding, it is 
not beneficial to American business as a whole, and the manner in which 
it is being enacted is so offensive to American principles that we., be- 
lieve it to be an added reason why President Taft e should veto this bill 
already loaded with a free-trade yorisan as to ships. 


[From the North 3 Aug. 16, 1912.1 
SAYS PANAMA BILL WILL CLOSE 1 r 
As finally amended, the a py penn DON signed by President 
Taft, will mean the ci in the 8 
of De Courcey May, B ao ent t of the New New T0 — 1 Mr. 
May declared — that Ay 23 e 


inserted by the c areg e be of — Fraue to to SrA ag E 
builders. fact that foreign-built paie ete ‘oreign trade are to 
admit o American register, he decl dangerous feature of 


seem to you. said the shipbuilder, Peres 


materials of reign roduction for 
ction, repair, a equipment of vessels in the United States 

will — ‘benefit Pray — — * eee a a appreciable extent. 
“Take lumber for decks. vai 3 Let us 

look at the steel in the hulls of lates and frames 


cost very little more here than abroad Sosy a battleship recently 
constructed at these in den. We’ were paid $3,946,000 for 
it by this Government. ‘The entire null, exclusive of 8 guns, 
and armor, honeycombed steel, w ith bulkheads and t not, only 


cost us $590, to construct, excusive of the cost of labor. Not a 
large proportion of the total cost, is 
“COST OF 2 255 FACTOR. 
our aor costs ae in this country? It is the 
lines la almost twice as much 8 — 1. 


“What, then, 


or a foreign owner 

the con- 

admitted free of duties, anyway. 

That, also, is not suppose: Take the tine 
battleship Moreno, ie ich is now being built here. an its plumb. 


“A THREAT FOR TAFT. 


“The claim that American shipyards will not be injured by this Pan- 
ama Canal bill is ridiculous. I repeat to you, if the movement to 
American registry to fore ships owned by Americans in 
freight trade succeeds, we will never build another ship in this country 
for that trade. That is, in reality, a bill to discourage shipbuilding in 
the United States. 

“ Here in the New York Shipbuilding Co. yards we employ 5,000 men. 
That means 25,000 men, women, and children are dependent upon this 
8 for a living. I tell you, if President Taft does not veto 

ill every one of these men will vote against him. 

“It is not possible for me at this moment to give the difference in 
cost of ships under present conditions, and under the pro law. 
The free-trade provision, however, you may rest assured wiil not make 
much difference in the cost of construction. Congress has the idea the 
eraai in ships, for instance, is the all-important thing. Well, it is not, 

I have shown you.” 


[Editorial from Philadelphia Inquirer.] 
SWINDLING THE AMERICAN PROPLE. 


President Taft would be falls 8 in veto! the Panama Canal 
bill, If for no other reason t has e ita it vet os that 
bel the tariff. . may aS hate other reasons, but this one offense 
— vetoed the with the E executive, and judicial bill be- 
cause, term of office of 
Seg toe A sou nat — to abo the Commerce Court. If Co: 
e court, the p era} legislation, to. ma appropriatto This 
business 8 tacking. general legislation to an 1 appropriation bill is 
vicious. This is what the Panama Canal b 

The Panama Canal bill is supposed to rd its attentions to the 
establishment of a ent form of government for the Canal Zone 
and the rate of tolls for the passage of ships. But it has done much 
more than that. It has incorporated the Democratic idea of permitting 
American citizens to purchase ships abroad and sail them under the 
American fi It has admitted free of duty—purely a matter for the 
tariff schedules—all materials that enter into Shipbuilding. So if the 
President concludes to veto the bill he will not have to hunt for valid 
excuses. 

There are some points about the bill that are excellent. 
for instance, for a single-headed government, which is the only thing 
to 1* The canal has been built by centering authority in Col. Goethals. 

permits coasting vessels to through the canal free of tolls. 
That rns is the thing to do. ae as fin: ee Nears it has stricken 
out the Senate provision for passin; all. Atticus free. That is 
a blunder. It is worse than a 8 

We have no ships of an Bg engaged in foreign commerce. We 
had indulged in a aaa that at last something was to be done 
In the way of eee e construction of an American merchant 
marine. opportunity came with the consideration of the Panama 
Canal bill. Permit all American vessels to use canal free of charge, 
and ane shipyards would become busy turning out rs for forea 
traffic by the way of the canal. Ch American vessels the same to 
that foreign steamships are a and not a single order for an 
American ship for the 1 trade would go to a shipyard. 

The bill places American vessels designed for foreign trade on the 
same basis as foreign ships. That settles the ra 3 there 
will be none. We hand the canal over to fo a tag 
— will do all of our trade —will carry every ton of It. ongress 

ly has knuckled down to England's protest a protest without a a 
shred of common sense or of Penta in it. 

Shame on the American Congress! 

The admission free of duty of shipbuilding material in itself amounts 
to little one way or another. It isn cost of material that counts. 
It is the wages ots he wea Pa py that make up the greater cost of 
ship construction in yar Wages are about twice what they 
are abroad. So we Should object to the bill because o sh 
material were it not for the fact that that subject has no right to ang 
in a canal bill—is a tariff matter entirely. Under the circumstan: 
we do object. 

And we object w maa p 8 to permit American entry for ships 

e scheme may or may not menace American 
less to promote an ee arg mer- 


is ong to 


It provides, 


ship 
awn pen No one is go 
3 it is 


oars sg ——.— than foreigners 
Taror 2 American ships, and otira hope is there * an American 


a There is Just none whatever, and as the bill refuses to discriminate 
in the matter of tolls, it throttles American commerce. 
We hope the President will veto the bill. Since it hands the canal 
are s fore Es TOM possible interest can an American citizen have 
at e now 
We do not mind — — that in * Hoe boom bill as t stands to-day 
the American Congress has wind rican people. 


[Editorial from Public Ledger. ] 
CANAL LEGISLATION, 


If President Taft believes that the canal bill is in violation of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, it is his plain duty to veto it, regardiess of the 
1 Rote his veto may be overridden. To attach a clause com- 
corporation to take action in the United States 2 5 
Is tantamount to se 


ing notice to foreign coun that a treaty with the Lt oe 8 States 
is not a compact we 1 unless such 5 — 
in an action before the United States Supreme 
us a nog ged intolerable on. 
The bil as t — beside a measure to provide for the ad- 
ministration of is an amendment to Sherman law, an 
of the of the Interstate Commerce 3 a. 


powers 
5 modification of the shipping laws, and a reversal of 
tective-tariff laws. 
The President —— assert sey our fidelity to solemn 
obligations and his firm rejection riders to legislative acts — 
carry measures that would not stand e their own merits. Congress 
meets again in December, affecting the canal can then 
be passed V ready for business. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARITIME EXCHANGE. PANAMA CANAL LEGISLATION. 
To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled: 
This memorial of the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange respectfully 
has before it a copy of bill H. R. 21969, 


as the ma Canal bill, as amended and reported 
from yere f — ‘August 14, 1012. and has given consideration to the 


same. 
Second. The exchange views with anxiety and disfavor any legisla- 
tiog that might be ee as an infringement of the provisions of 
the Hay-Pauncefote likely to subject the Nation to 


the pro- 


9 and — 8 possible retaliation. 
The exchange takes porter ad to legislative riders in a public 
measure having for its prime object provisions 

maintenance, e fe and operation of the 
matters not 1 o said 

relating to the 


“for the n6, 
Panama Canal” 
canal legislation, such as the clauses 
admission to American registry of foreign-yuilt mts 
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and the free importation of materials for the construction and re 

of vessels. These subjects appear to be of such great — 

laws concerning them should, in the opinion of the exchange, only — 

enacted after the most care ban pe age and after all parties in 

interest have been given an opportunity of presen their views. 
3 In feat! of the above presentation the 


Exe 

pinke II. R. 2106 
ment, and to that end asks that 
exclusively to the 
which is respectfully submitted. 

By order of the executive committee: 

[SEAL.] THE PHILADELPHIA MARITIME EXCHANGE. 

By C. R. Hearwoop, Secretary. 
PHILADELPHIA, August 16, 1912. 


resent legislation sha mfined 
ed in the title of the biii. ool of 


Bureau of Mines and Mining. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 22, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and havin, under consideration 55 bill (H. R. 17260) to amend 
an act entitled An act to establish in the Department of the Interior a 
Bureau of Mines,” approved May 16, 1910— 


Mr. RAKER said: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have given 
some thought to this bill as now presented by the Committee on 
Mines and Mining in conjunction with the act that passed on 
May 16, 1910. 

This bill, while providing certain wise restrictions against 
investigations in behalf of private parties, clearly prescribes a 
proper field for the operation of the bureau, which is fair to all 
branches of the mining industry. The existing organic act of 
the Bureau of Mines is unsatisfactory to all parties, and espe- 
cially in the metal-mining States. 

The bill now proposed has been given most careful consider- 
ation by the representatives of all branches of mining, by mine 
workers as well as mine operators, and it has the indorsement 
and support of all these interests. It has the unanimous ap- 
proval of members of the Committee on Mines and Mining of the 
House of Representatives. 

We urge the enactment of this bill especially for the benefit 
of the public-land States. We feel sure that mine workers and 
mine operators alike will greatly appreciate the action of the 
House in bringing about its enactment. 

The act of May 16, 1910, was passed at the solicitation and 
demand of the mining interests of the United States that, had 
been at work industriously since July 1, 1897, for the purpose 
of establishing a bureau of mines or a secretary of mines as 
a Cabinet officer. When this matter was first introduced in 
the House and finally reported at the Sixty-first Congress, there 
were a number of bills, and so this Mines and Mining Com- 
mittee drew up and introduced what became, after amendment, 
the law, the bill we now have. When the bill was taken before 
the House there were a number of its provisions eliminated, 
which made it practically inapplicable to the western mining 
States, and, as a matter of fact, from the investigations of the 
work that has been done, there has been practically no work 
done by the Bureau of Mines and Mining, so far as mineral 

mining is concerned. They have devoted their attention almost 
entirely to the mining of coal and to rescue work, which, of 
course, has been very beneficial and splendid results have been 
obtained. But I want to call the committee's attention to the 
fact that on July 1, 1897, at Denver, Colo., the first mining 
Congress met and resolved on a bureau of mines. 

Mr, MANN. A bureau of mines or a department of mines? 

Mr. RAKER. A department of mines, to start with, but 
finally had to come down to a bureau of mines. In July, 1898, 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, they again met and unanimously re- 
quested Congress to prepare a bill that would give relief, and 
on the ist of July, in 1899, at Milwaukee, Wis., they did the 
same. That has been continued every year by the mining 


congress until the act of May 16, 1910, was passed. 

After this bill was passed creating the Bureau of Mines, 
the mining congress unanimously again requested that their 
wishes and desires and the interests of the mining interests 
of the West be considered, by an amendment to the present law 
to enlarge it so that it might apply to metalliferous mining 
as provided for and intended to be 


included in this bill. It 


” 

seems to me that the great value involved in metalliferous min- 
ing of all kinds and character justifies the House in permitting 
the splendid work that has been done by the Bureau of Mines 
and Mining to be thus extended to that industry, so that it 
may be extended to the mining operations of gold and silver, 
as has beer done in the case of coal. It was the original pur- 
pose of this bill, but by its restricted language and restricted 
appropriation practically no relief has been extended. I shall 
insert in the Recorp, as a part of my remarks, a tabulated 
statement as to the mineral resources of the United States of 
all kinds for last year, also one from the State of California. 
showing the enormous sum of money that pours in from each 
State from the mining industry to the Government of the United 
States, and thereby swells its wealth and resources. We over- 
look and forget the men who are engaged in the mining industry. 
We forget the miner that is doing this work; we are not pro- 
viding him with safe and necessary methods as we are providing 
other men in other occupations, lines, and pursuits. 

So it seems to me that this Congress, having established a 
principle, when they have had a precedent set in the last Con- 
gress that it was the object and purpose of legislating along this 
line, and we find it so beneficial, so wise, that we would en- 
large the act by which this good work has already been ac- 
complished, I say we hear men and have heard them two 
years ago and hear them now claim the benefits of this mine 
legislation wherever and whenever they go into the mining 
districts, and where they go into the territory where these 
miners are working and tell them what they have done in 
behalf of legislation in their favor to better their conditions, to 
better the health conditions surrounding them, and in the 
mines as well as bettering the conditions and looking into the 
questions of danger that the owner of the mine might be com- 
pelled to put in the necessary up-to-date appliances for the 
purpose of protecting the health of those who are at work in 
those mines, we say those men are interested in it personally. 
You can answer that by saying every industry that we have 
men are interested in it personally, but we do not want to 
forget that in at least two times when this Government needed 
assistance and help we find the men by virtue of being able to 
produce wealth from that native new country came to the 
relief of this country, and we were able to pay our financial 
debt and put ourselves upon our feet when we needed it, back 
in the sixties, and we have not forgotten the relief that came 
in 1907. This industry is such that it dces no one any harm; 
it does not even affect agriculture in the way of retarding the 
land that can be used, but makes it more capable of being de- 
veloped, and wherever you find a mine being developed—gold, 
silver, or any other kind of mineral—you find agriculture de- 
velops, you find a community surrounding the mine, and you 
find homes and better conditions. Why? Because they are get- 
ting from the earth a material that will add that much to the 
wealth of this country. Every dollar coming from the mine 
adds that much material wealth to us all, and wherever we ĉan 
legislate to the benefit or to the interest of this great industry 
we ought to do it and we ought not to stand and stop because it 
will cost us a few dollars for the purpose of the administration 
of these offices. 

Let me call your attention, if this is a fact—and I can not 
believe it is upon examination—if the Geological Survey and the 
Bureau of Marine and Public Health and the Bureau of Stand- 
ards had been doing this work, why has the American Mining 
Congress, with as brainy, as able men as gather at any public 
gathering in the United States, with as much patriotism and 
as much desire to benefit this country and aid it materially, 
why have they been appealing for the last 15 years at their an- 
nual conventions, with from 1,000 to 5,000 men present, for this 
legislation if they were getting the results? The answer is 
from the report of the Bureau of Mines, if you will observe it, 
that their work has been limited, that their work has only 
extended to a few Eastern States, and that they believe that 
they have not the power to make the same analyses, to make 
the investigations in regard to the metalliferous mines as they 
have had in relation to the mining of coal and the other mat- 
ters incident thereto. I do not care to take up any more 
time 

Mr. POWERS. Win the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. POWERS. The fact is they do not attempt to reach 
the character of cases at all that this bill proposes to reach, 
do they? 

Mr. RAKER. I did not hear the gentleman's question clearly. 

Mr. POWERS. The fact is they do not attempt to reach the 
class „ and character of cases that this bill proposes 
to rea 
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Mr. RAKER. That is my understanding—that they do not 
but the question of health conditions, improved conditions, pro- 
vided for by this bill start at a distance of from 100 to 5,000 
feet under the ground and to the conditions there where the 
men have to work and stay for eight hours a day, out and back 
again. Those are the health conditions that we are looking 
after now. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. 
a question? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Is it not true that the health 
condilions referred, to here in this bill have reference to trade 
diseases that are not themselves contagious or infectious, and, 
consequently, the usual health bureaus do not undertake to deal 
in any way with them? 

Mr. RAKER. That is my understanding in addition to what 
I say. I believe it intends to cover conditions of health pecu- 
liar to mining, every condition of disease incident to the miners’ 
life, that the Public Bureau of Health does not now intend, or 
does not now, by virtue of its operations, investigate. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Now, if the gentleman will 
permit me further 

Mr. RAKER. I yield. 

. Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. I want to call his attention 
to the fact that tuberculosis is not one of the diseases that is 
prevalent in coal mines, and, consequently not one of the dis- 
eases that the Health Bureau would undertake to deal with; 
that the disease known as “ miners’ asthma,” a combination of 
bronchitis and asthma proper, is prevalent in coal mines, and 
none of the health bureaus in the country, either Federal or 
State, have undertaken to discover any method of dealing with 
that disease. 

Mr. RAKER. I think that is absolutely true, and in addition 
to that, because you are mining for gold—digging out gold and 
silver from the earth—they imagine it is yours, but in many 
instances you are but working for the owner of the mine, 
and my idea, from personal observation, is that in the produc- 
tion of gold in the regions of the West that the miner’s health 
and the conditions surrounding his work have been overlooked 
and ought to be given fair, clear, and earnest consideration, 
the same as you give to like conditions of the people in other 
enterprises and in other employment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I do. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman would not think the General 
Government, under authority of this bill or any other legisla- 
tion, assumes responsibility for the general health of the citi- 
zens of his State, would he? That is not his idea, is it? 

Mr. RAKER. Why, no; but I would have the Bureau of 
Mines investigate, from their experience, by virtue of their 
wide knowledge in mining generally, the information they can 
get from all sources and from visiting these places, and then 
give these men assistance and instruction by which the health 
conditions can be improved. That is one of the purposes of 
the bill. That is what should be done. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am very much in favor of the legislation, 
but I certainly would not be in favor if I thought this was a 
national bureau of health or if I supposed it was the proposi- 
tion to take from the States and localities the general responsi- 
bility of looking after and caring for the sanitary condition and 
health of their citizens. A 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, clearly not; this has no relation to that 
nor does it affect it in any way. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman was rather broad in his 
statement as to what he would have done. 

Mr. RAKER. When I referred to the subject in hand, which 
is mines and mining, or of a mine 30 miles out in the desert, I 
did not speak of any other conditions except that mine. 

I would fix it so that the health conditions in mines out in 
that desert and on that mountain might be provided for and be 
looked after, make investigations as to nature, causes, and 
prevention of accident, and the improvement of conditions, 
methods, and equipment, with special reference to health, 
safety, and prevention of waste in mining. That relates to men 
who ure working down in the bowels of the earth, and their 
conditions there, and not men of the city and not to officers in 
control of public health generally. 

Mr. MONDELL. Not by any manner of means, of course. 
But those miners are in a Commonwealth of the Union. 

Mr. RAKER. We have stock in the Commonwealths of the 
Union, and when they cross the border from Nevada to Cali- 
fornia we have an inspector as to their health. De you tell me 
that the health conditions of a miner right across in Nevada 
ought not to be looked after? It is most important that the 
miner be given the same consideration as men in other employ- 


Will the gentleman yield for 


ments. It will be of great good and is a humanitarian work 
as well. 

Mr. MONDELL. While I am very much in favor of the leg-~ 
islation, I do not want the gentleman to drive me away from it 
by an argument in favor of Federal jurisdiction and control 
over the health of the people of the Commonwealth of California 
or the Commonwealth of Wyoming and of other States of the 
Union. I had not supposed the bill contemplated any general 
Federal supervision over the health of the people anywhere. A 
very important part of its work is to aid the people in establish- 
ing and maintaining safe conditions in mines, the prevention of 
accidents, and all that sort of thing. But I did not assume it 
contemplates a general supervision over the health of the citi- 
zens of the States. 

Mr. RAKER. Why, no. 

Me MONDELL. I should be yery glad to be assured on that 
point. : 

Mr. RAKER. Now, that is all it applies to, that is the pur- 
pose of the bill, which is set out fully in section 3, and knowing 
the distinguished gentleman from Wyoming so well and the way 
he puts the matter, and haying met him a number of times in 
committees, I feel satisfied, when his support has been ardent 
for this bill and this legislation, I will not drive him away from 
the support that he intended to give it in advance. 

Mr. MONDELL. I feel confident the gentleman does not in- 
tend to do so. The gentleman is getting rather earnest in 
advocacy of a proposition that some time may be very far- 
reaching. 

Mr. RAKER. You find yourself that way sometimes, do you 
not? 

Mr. MONDELL. Not entirely in that direction. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield to the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think it would be possible to drive the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonpELL] away from the sup- 
port of the measure. Unless the gentleman from California 
changes his remarks in the Recorp, he made a statement, in 
effect, that in certain places in California it was the duty of 
the Government to provide healthful and sanitary conditions 
around the mines there. Now, does not the gentleman recognize 
the State of California as being in existence? 

Mr. RAKER, I think it is in existence very vitally. 

Mr. MANN. These mines are in the State and are controlled 
by State laws. Why does not the State of California provide 
for sanitary conditions around its mines and provide for health- 
ful conditions for its miners? Under what authority can the 
General Government do it at all? 

Mr. RAKER. Do they contemplate that? 

Mr. MANN. That is what the gentleman from California has 
stated. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. MANN. Then you will have to change your remarks in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. RAKER. We have as fine State laws for public health 
as any State in the Union. We want the same rules applied 
to the investigation of health conditions in mining in the East 
as in the West. To investigate conditions, report them, so that 
the men may know what to do and how to do it, is the purpose 
of the bill and the object of it, and that is the purport of my 
statement. 

Mr. MADDEN rose: 

Mr. RAKER. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understood the gentleman from California 
to say a few minutes ago, in reply to a question of the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], that he thought the 
Government of the United States—I am not using his words 
but substantially what he said—in cases where a mine was 
separated 30 or 40 miles from a settlement, the Government of 
the United States should take jurisdiction over the sanitary 
condition of the mine and look after the health of the miners. 

Mr. RAKER. I am sorry for my friend’s understanding, for 
which I am not accountable, but if he understands it that way 
he did not understand what I said. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman’s language could not be con- 
strued in any other way, so far as I could understand it. 

Mr. RAKER. I am not responsible for the gentleman's under- 
standing. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman understand that this bill 
intends to provide for the health of the miners in any State of 
the Union? Is it not a fact that the bill simply intends to pro- 
vide protection for miners and to point out ways by which 
explosions can be avoided and accidents prevented? 

Mr. RAKER. That is the purport of the bill, and no further. 
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Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman is talking about health condi- 
tions all the time. 

Mr. RAKER. As I will say again, I am not responsible for 
the way the gentleman understands the bill. I want to call 
the committee’s attention to a little history of the American 
Mining Congress, that represents the mining interests gener- 
ny and has for its purpose the bettering of conditions for the 

ner. 

The American Mining Congress was organized in Denver, 
Colo, in July, 1897, for the particular purpose of urging the 
adoption of legislation providing for Federal cooperation in the 
development of the mining industry. : 

Its first demand was for the creation of a department of min- 
ing with its head a member of the President’s Cabinet. At all 
of its annual conyentions from 1897 to 1906 it continued to urge 
a department of mining. At its Joplin convention in 1907 it 

* was decided after careful deliberation to modify its request and 
to make every effort to secure from Congress the creation of the 
Bureau of Mines in the Department of the Interior. At this 
conyention a practical campaign was organized, the secretary 
being instructed to go to Washington and urge upon Members 
of Congress the importance of legislation of this character. 

The first bill, known as the Huff bill, was passed by the 
House of Representatives in 1909, but did not secure the ap- 
proval of the Senate. This bill was again introduced at the fol- 
lowing session, was quickly passed by the House, and went to 
the Senate early in 1910, where after proper discussion it re- 
coved the approval of the Senate and was signed by the Presi- 

ent. 

I might add that annual sessions of the mining congress hare 
been held as follows July 1, 1897, Denver, Colo.; July 2, 1898, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; July 3, 1899, Milwaukee, Wis. ; June 3, 
1900, Milwaukee, Wis.; July 4, 1901, Boise, Idaho; September 
5, 1902, Butte, Mont.; September 6, 1903, Deadwood and Lead. 
S. Dak.; August 7, 1904, Portland, Oreg.; November 8, 1905, 
El Paso, Tex.; October 9, 1906, Denver, Colo.; November 10, 
1907, Joplin, Mo.; December 11, 1908, Pittsburgh, Pa.: October 
12, 1909, Goldfield, Nev.; October 13, 1910, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
October 14, 1911, Chicago, III. 

This mining congress urges upon Congress the adoption of 
this legislation, the amendment of the original act of 1910, be- 
lieving that it will give good results to all concerned. 

New conditions are continually arising in the mining industry 
of California. Gold, through the agency of the gold-dredging 
industry largely, is making a better showing, with fine prospects 
of an increase for a long period to come. Copper is more and 
more important as an annual mineral product of this State. 

The California State Mining Bureau makes a study of the 
production of the leading minerals, among which are included 
some of the structural materials. 

The fact is made obvious that there is a general increase in 
production all along the line. The grand totals for each of 
the years summarized by the California State Mining Bureau 
attest to that satisfactorily. 

There are some fifty mineral substances that are produced 
commercially in quantities that are accounted for every year. 
The mining area is continually growing wider, and the sta- 
tistics relating to petroleum, gold, copper, and many other 
minerals concisely point that out to students of the mineral 
progress of California. The total output for 23 years of 
California minerals as returned by producers and from other 
sources that are reliable is $757,508,849. 

While this is the general condition as to mining In California, 
nevertheless there can and will be great improvement. With 
the provisions of this bill carried out in the mining territory 
of California most excellent results will be had, and in par- 
ticular as to the miner and his condition. The information 
obtained by the bureau will be of much benefit to the pros- 
pector and smail-mine operator who owns and runs his own 
mine. 


The following provisions of the act fully carried out will 
mean much to the mining industry and the miner, viz: 


For the past 15 years the mining men of the Western States 
have been demanding Federal recognition and aid in behalf of 
the mining industry. With the help of representatives of the 
coal-mining regions, the Bureau of Mines, the agency through 
which this aid can be given, was finally secured and its work 


should now be extended to the metal mines of the public-land 
States. The organization of mine-safety work in the metal- 
mining districts has not been entered upon, but is greatly 
needed. The loss of lives in many of these districts is almost 
as great as in the coal mines. 

For some years past the metalliferous mining industry of 
the West has not kept pace with the development of other lines 
of enterprise. Under the stimulating effect of Federal aid 
given throngh the Department of Agriculture, the average 
annual valuation of agricultural production of the public-land 
States has increased from an annual value of $966,000,000, dur- 
ing the five years from 1901 to 1905, to an average annual 
valuation of $1,365,000,000 for the five years preceding 1910. 
During those same years the average production of precious 
metals from those States has decreased from $136,000,000, dur- 
ing the first period, to $127,000,000 during the second period. 

With rare exceptions the population of all the mining camps 
in the West decreased during this period, and in many in- 
stances low-grade mining camps have been entirely abandoned, 

A solution of the problem of economical treatment of low- 
grade ores is the one method through which this great funda- 
mental industry can be revived. This problem is too great for 
private enterprise, and whenever improvements are made by 
private effort the results are kept secret and do not serve the 
general good. The West has a right to expect Federal aid in 
the solution of these problems. 

Yearly average of gold and silver production in the public 
land States of the United States in five-year periods from 
1881-1910, inclusive: 

Yearly average. 


1881-1885. NE te A Se 
Be bas | RIES SN ES BER OED IU TEE 91, 736, 201 
1891-1895. P TTT 
3000-1000 ee ON ttt Ae AE — 136, 892, 859 
pO SS SS ee ee 
Fa, tS ee SS ee —— 127, 037, 458 


During these 10 years, this entire fund arising from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of all such public lands, including the $6,793,- 
000 arising from the sale of coal and other mineral lands. has 
been devoted to the upbuilding of agriculture in the public-land 
States, and no part of this fund Has gone to help the mining 
industry in any of these States. } 

During this time the mining industry in the public-land 
States has fallen, far behind agriculture in progressive develop- 
ment. Many branches of the industry are showing the need of 
extended investigations. 


Appropriations for mining and geological investigations in the United 
States, as com with similar appropriations in Canada. 


The population of the United States is nearly thirteen times 
that of Canada. 

The mineral production of the United States is nearly twenty 
times that of Canada. 
The appropriations for mining and geological investigations in 
the United States are not quite three times that of Canada. 

The appropriations for mining and geological investigations in 
the United States average about $18,000 per million population. 

The appropriations for mining and geological inyestigations in 
Canada average about $88,000 per million population. 

The appropriation for metallurgical research work in Canada 
1910-11, $50,000. 

The appropriation for metallurgical research work in the 
United States, nothing. 

The appropriation for researches in behalf of agriculture for 
the fiscal year 1913 will no doubt be more than $16,000,000. 

This is as it should be, but we should have researches on be- 
half of mining commensurate with this great industry. The 
Bureau of Mines will be in a position to do the work as it should 
and can do under the provisions of this bill. Then in due time 
the proper appropriations can be made for properly maintain- 
ing it. 


TOTAL GOLD PRODUCT OF CALIFORNIA—15848—1906, 


Gold is next te the leading mining product. Gold is more 
widely distributed than any other substance thus far mined in 
California, 33 counties out of the 58 in the State showing a 
gold yield in 1909, and gold is known to exist in several others. 

The following table shows the total gold yield of California, 
by years, from the time mining commenced in 1848 to 1909, in- 
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clusive (figures for 1906, 1907, 1908, and 1909 by U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey): 


41, 273, 106 
75, 938, 232 
700 


17, 477, 885 
15, 482, 194 
15 019, 210 


12.750, 000 
1.212.913 


18, 761, 559 
20, 237, 870 
1, 508, 513, 120 


Total 


umma by counties—Value of mineral products, 1909—1909 including 
£ = „ heretofore Gnaseromuied for period. e 


$55, 735 
460, 902 


Humboldt 
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1111 —— 2, 425, 504 
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LOS ANEO e n a —— (— 31, 651, 491 
. 2, 350, 287 
119, 130 
4, 475, 619 
Mendocino 60, 070 
Merced 483, 056 
Mono 4, 944, 612 
Monterey 1, 081, 479 
Napa 7, 015, 156 
Nevado ee es 25, 347, 577 
nn nnn T— [—“— 12, 307, 530 
Place ĩ„ĩ„ñ,f „„ 8, 706, 714 
Hum 3, 084, 546 
Reds ———r, 5, 031, 093 
Sacramento 8, 973, 412 
Zan Benito «4c „„ 8, 625, 315 
San Bernardino 16, 951, 827 
OS ee ee ee ee eee 4, 623, 382 
Sei Praca nooo a ae ee 4, 202, 786 
San Joaquin 1, 572, 659 
San Luis Obis; 1, 921, 85 
San Mateo 1, 977, 842 
Santa Barbara 19, 611, 295 
Santa Clara 4, 327, 174 
. 4, 720, 934 
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TOTAL MINERAL PRODUCT OF CALIFORNIA FOR 1909. 

The following table shows the yield of mineral substances of Cali- 
fornia for 1909, as per returns received at the State mining bureau, San 
Francisco, in answer to inquiries sent to producers: 


| Quantity. | Value. 
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Figures supplied by U. S. Geological Survey. 

With that statement, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend these tables in the RECORD. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Raker] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Good Roads. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL HOWLAND, 
OF OHIO, 


In tue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, August 20, 1912, 


Mr. HOWLAND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The people of my State are vitally interested in 
the matter of good roads. I take advantage of the courtesy 
extended to me to print proposal No. 29, amending the constitu- 
tion of Ohio to extend the State bond limit to $50,000,000 for 
inter-county wagon roads, and some comments on the advisabil- 
ity of the adoption of the proposed amendment. 

Number 29. To extend State bond limit to $50,000,000 for intercounty 
wagon roads. 
ARTICLE s. 


Sec. 1. The State may contract debts to “y ly casual deficits or 
failures in revenues, or meet expenses not o ise provided for; 
but the aggregate amount of such debts, direct and contingent, whether 
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contracted by virtue of one or more acts of the general assembly, or 
at different periods of time, shall never exceed 150,0003 and the 
money arising from the creation of such debts shall be applied to the 
purpose for which it was obtained, or to repay the debts so contracted, 
and to no other purpose whatever: Provided, however, That laws may 
be passed to contract debts and authorize issues of bonds to an amount 
which in the aggregate of all issues shall not exceed $50,000,000 for the 
p of constructing, rebuilding, improving, and repairing a system 
of tercounty wagon roads throughout the State. Not tò ex 
$10,000,600 of such bonds shall be issued in any one year, and there 
shall be levied and collected annually by taxation an amount sufficient 
to pay the interest on said bonds and to provide a sinking fund for 
their redemption at maturity, and laws shall be passed to provide for 
the maintenance of said roads. Such wagon roads shall be determined 
under genera! laws, and the cost of constructing, rebuilding, improving, 
repairing, and maintaining the same shall be paid by the State. The 
rovisions o section shall not be limited or controlled by section 
of articlé 12. 
Section 1, article 8 of the constitution limits State indebtedness to 
750,000. 
$ This amendment raises . Bharat of mcg ca the specie 
rpose of constructing, rebuilding, improving, and re g a system 
— intercounty wagon roads to $50,000,000 and, if adopted, will 
authorize legislation providing for an issue of State bon not to 
exceed in the aggregate of all issues $50,000,000. Not more than 
$10,000,000 in bonds can be issued in any one year. The cost of 
constructing and maintaining this system of 8 wagon roads 
shall be paid by the State, and provision shall be made for the redem 
tion of said bonds. The object is to authorize and empower the State 
to construct and maintain an intercounty system of permanent wagon 
roads, the cost of which shall be levied upon the entire tax duplicate. 
Based upon statistics given by the Ohio tax commission and com- 


puting interest and sinking fund charges on $50,000,000 at 34 per cent 
on 


issued in amounts of $5,000,000 each year, the pro- 


r bonds 
. t of such bonds borne by the different 


portion of the tax on 
classes 


accoun 
of property within the State will be as follows: 


Average per capita cost per year_________-__-----------_-_ — $0.53 
A annual tax on each $1,000— 
For first 10 years > — 228 
For next 10 pen gy 43 
ere nia 5 4 Tree 


To the voters of Ohio: 

Your attention is invited to the good roads amendment to be voted 
upon at the special election on September 3, and to some reasons why 
you should vote for it. 


It was adopted by the constitutional convention after a more pro- 


longed and exhaustive discussion than was given to ane other proposi- 
tion, and by many it is regarded as meaning more to the well-being of 
the State of Ohio than any other of the proposed amendments. 

In an address before the constitutional convention Gov. Harmon said: 
“The existing limitation of State indebtedness should not be changed 
except with 8 to building a system of good roads. 

The need of this is great and the cost too heavy to be borne by 
present taxation. 

“The improvement is permanent and its benefits are not confined to 
those who make it. 

“So the expense may well be spread over a period of years by issu- 
Toa ponde = r a careful limit of amount with proper provisions for a 

nd.” 

The proposed method of building roads by a bond issue, which Gov. 
Harmon recommended, will not destroy the low tax-rate idea to which 
the ple of the State seem to be committed and preserve to the 
counties, townships, and road districts their local funds. The campaign 
for indorsement by the people of the proposal at the polls has been 
started. It is a true progressive movement. Spreading the interest 
and sinking-fund charges over a term of years will fix a charge not 
to exceed three-tenths of 1 mill. Undoubtedly the investment of 

50,000,000 during the next 10 years will be the greatest asset ever added 
o the State by {eternal improvements. It will increase farm values, 
give employment to men, stimulate many kinds of industry, and begin 
an era of prosperity throughout the State. The most important part 
of the proposal is the stipulation that the State shall pay all the cost 
of these roads, thus leaving to the counties and townships the control 
and use of oa, and township road funds for construction and up- 
keep of local roads, 

YOU SHOULD VOTE FOR THIS AMENDMENT. 

If you are a farmer, because your farm will increase in value; you can 
raise more profitable crops; your cost of haul will be lower; you can 
market your products when prices are best; your children can get to 
school; your family can attend church; your physician will in 
closer touch with you; your boys and girls will stay on the farm; you 
will have better mall service, better social life, and happier conditions 
all about you. 

If you are a merchant, because good roads will enlarge your trading 
radius and make possible for pure rs to reach you every day in the 


year. 
If you represent a chamber of commerce or board of trade, because 
public roads are commercial feeders to the cities, and every improve- 


ment of these roads means a greater prosperity to the cities through 
increased agricultural productions and ter 
If zon s z asy 9 e ae 
struction of public roads goes to labor. 
If you are a highway official, because you are striving for a better 
method of road construction and maintenance and more efficient road 
administration. 


mulus to all industries. 
per cent of the cost of con- 


If you are interested in railroads, because improved Wagon roads 
mean ter production, consequently more traffic, prevent freight 
songon on, bring more industries, more tourists, and larger dividends. 

If you are an automobile user, because you can et the benefit of 
our machine every day in the year, your repair bills will be lower, 
conger and better tours will be possible at all seasons of the year. 

t you are a dealer in farm products and implements, because you 
can receive the products and deliver the implements at all times ot 


the N 
If you are an automobile manufacturer, because every mile of 
proved, amoni Ep ran a aras — for ‘both pleasure — —.— 
creases w und consequen hase 
your 3 sae 2 seq y power to pure 
ou are a er or tor, because improved roads make wide 
eiventation possible, increase advertising by stimulating commercial 
enterprises, and because road improvement is the most important 
economic question of the day. 
If you are a manufacturer of road machinery or road materials, be- 
cause road 1 means more business for you. 
If you are the proprietor of a hotel, because proved roads mean 
= tours and more commercial travel. * i 
you are a banker, because good roads will increase leultu 
commerce, manufacture, deposits, depositors, and dividends, a sie 


mee 
If you are a traveler or a tramp, beca good 
tractive os mud ‘holes, y p. use roads are more at- 
you are a father or a mother, because your children 
N schools, the . the — and the jea =e 
you are a progressive citizen, because you can n. rogress 
long as your State and Nation remain in the ad. ned * 


Battleships and Navy Yards. 


— — 


SPEECH 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 17, 1912. 


The House havin nder i 
bill (H. R. 24565) 1 appropriations foe 5 — the 
I year ending June 30, 1913, and for other purposes 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. Speaker: Although I have not been able to get any time 
to speak on this bill, I desire to be recorded as favoring the 
construction of two battleships in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Navy Department. I believe the American 
Navy should be maintained and that its efficiency should be 
equal to that of any other country. The Democratic majority, 
in this House is opposed to the construction of two battleships, 
and to that extent is prepared to let the Navy fall behind the 
standard most Americans have set for it. 

I regret, too, that the Democratic Party, now in control of 
Congress, has seen fit to cut down the appropriations for the 
various navy yards, particularly that at Philadelphia, the ap- 
propriation for which has been reduced from $160,000 last year 
to $130,000 this year. It is a matter of regret also that the 
conferees should have stricken out of the present bill Senate 
amendment No. 42, providing for the rebuilding of Building 


| No. 7, at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, at a cost of $50,000, 


The request was certainly not unreasonable. 

At League Island we have nearly a thousand acres capable 
of improvement and available as a fresh-water station for all 
the vessels in the Navy. In the matter of location and avail- 
ability as to men and materials it is without a peer in the 
United States. Because of these facts we had been led to ex- 
pect that the navy yard would be improved and that, at this 
session of Congress, appropriations would be made to begin a 
1,700-foot dry dock which would connect up the Delaware 
River with the back channel and thus provide one of the finest 
basins for naval vessels extant. 

We not only had reason to expect an increased service at the 
Philadelphia yard, but we were actually promised it, and if 
frequent display headlines in newspapers were to be taken into 
account, there was no question about the generosity and good 
intent of our Democratic brethren. They were going to da 
great things for us. 

But notwithstanding our hopes and expectations and the 
splendid speeches that were made to us by some of our Demo- 
cratic colleagues, we have not only been denied the 1,700-foot 
dry dock but the usual routine appropriation has been cut down, 
as stated, and the reconstruction of a burned building has been 
refused. The distinguished and genial gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, who presides over the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
frankly admitted, in response to my inquiries a few minutes 
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ago, that the committee had never seriously entertained the 
dry-dock proposition and suggested that “banquet” promises 
were not always to be taken seriously. 

We are at the mercy of the Democrats in this House, Mr. 
Speaker, and if they can not understand our necessities we must 
continue to suffer reductions in appropriations and loss of 
work to navy-yard employees until the people are brought to 
a true realization of their own responsibility in putting the 
Democratic Party into power. = 

We have a long coast line to defend on the Atlantic seaboard, 
and while the Representative of Iowa or Kansas or Tennessee 
may not fully appreciate the value of naval construction, or 
the necessity of providing the wage for the workman, he would 
realize soon enough that an attack upon the coast line will 
have its effect upon the interior, and that a denial of the wage 
to the navy-yard employee will mean a lessening of the pur- 
chasing power in the bread market of the Middle States. 

But the people are trying an experiment, and for a short 

while the Democratic caucus is in high glee. The individual 
Democratic Member thinks he counts for something, but we 
observe here that his best professions go glimmering with the 
crack of the caucus lash. It has been so with regard to battle- 
ships and navy yards. 
Brooklyn, for instance, has a full equipment for the con- 
struction of battleships, and there is no other navy yard in 
the country which has been similarly favored. To-day, under 
the Democratic caucus rule, we are voting for one battleship 
only. The query for the workingman in every other navy 
yard of the country is this: “ Who will get the one battleship 
if it is to be built in the navy yards of the United States?” 

Put the Democratic economy proposed in the naval bill along- 
side the Democratic free-trade provision of the Panama Canal 
bill and much will be found for theorists and philosophers to 
ponder over, but mighty little for anyone to eat. 

Battleships and navy yards mean national honor and na- 
tional defense. They also mean employment in a thousand 
different directions. For these reasons it is regrettable that 
the Democratic caucus has seen fit to lower the standard. 


General Deficiency Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 26, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 25970) making 
6 to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
1912, and for prior years, and for other purposes— 

Mr. GILLETT said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN : I wish to state, so briefly as not to be tire- 
some but so clearly as not to be misunderstood, what my position 
is and has been on important questions of the day. I fayor— 

First. A protective tariff just high enough to prevent the 
cheaper labor of the world swamping us with their cheaper 
products and thus compelling us to reduce our wages. The 
stand-pat Republican doctrine that a tariff too high does little 
harm was yalid in the old days, when domestic competition 
kept down prices, but in these days of combinations and trusts 
it is obsolete. 

Second. A nonpartisan tariff board, like the present one, to 
ascertain by thorough investigation the differences in the cost 
of production here and abroad, and to furnish the basis for a 
scientific tariff law, so that the tariff may be a business and 
not a political issue. 

Third. The merit system in our civil service applied uni- 


versallx, without fear or favor, and preventing the use of | rte. carried by 


political offices to build up a machine or a boss. 


Fourth. A strict immigration and naturalization. law, for 8 


large immigration of undesirables keeps lowering our stand- 
ard of citizenship and lowering our standard of wages. 

Fifth, The equal right of all our citizens abroad to the pro- 
tection of the United States passports. 

Sixth. Full liability of the Government to its artisan em- 
ployees for injuries received in its service, the same as any 
other ‘manufacturing concern. 


Seventh. A workman’s compensation act along the lines of 
the bill framed by the commission appointed by President Taft 
and indorsed by the Brotherhood of Trainmen. 

Eighth. The strict and impartial enforcement of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act, and the Federal incorporation of companies 
2 interstate business, with a commission for their regula- 
tion. 

I inaugurated in Congress the movement for an employer's 
PADY bill. I have supported with speeches, or votes, or 

Q! — 

The pure-food and meat-inspection bill. 

The railroad safety-appliance bill. 

The corporation tax. 

The power of the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix 
railroad rates and prevent rebates. 

The bureau to protect children’s labor. 

A general parcel post. 

The postal savings bank. 

Conservation of our natural resources, including the White 
Mountain Reservation. : 

Publicity of campaign expenses, 

Suppression of the white-slave traffic. 

Regulation of the manufacture of phosphorus matches. 

The prevention of easy divorce in our Territories. 

An independent judiciary is the safest guaranty and the 
ultimate refuge of individual rights and liberty. Thus far 
in the United States its necessity has happily been seldom 
tested, but history proves that we shall need it, and I am un- 
alterably opposed to the judicial recall or any measure which 
would cripple the independence of the judiciary. 

I claim to be neither a radical nor a reactionary, but our 
present upheaval and unrest is but a repetition of what history 
has often recorded, and I indorse the philosophical state- 
ment of Macaulay, when, discussing the radicals and reac- 
tionaries of two centuries and a half ago, he said: 

In the sentiments of both classes there is something to approve, 
but of both the best specimens will be found not far from the common 
frontier, The extreme section of one class consists of bigoted dotards. 


The extreme section of the other consists of shallow and reckless 
empiries. 


I am a member of the Republican Party, proud of its origin, 
its leaders, its marvelous achievements. It has always been 
the party of courageous, constructive progress, and I believe 
that to-day it is the most reliable political agency for effecting 
that social and industrial betterment, that business prosperity, 
and that equality of opportunity which the overwhelming ma- 
jority in all parties are earnest to attain. 


Comparison of Senate [Bourne] with Honse [Moon] Sub- 
stitute Parcel-Post Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DAVID J. LEWIS, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 19, 1912. 


Mr. LEWIS said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: Availing myself of the privilege accorded me 
by the House, I beg leave to present the following comparison of 
the House (Moon substitute for section 8 of the Post Office 
appropriation bill) bill with the Senate (Bourne) bill in re'a- 
tion to parcel post, setting forth the points of each in parallel 
columns: 
House substitute. 
MATTER MATLABLE. 


Farm and factory products and 
express and 
urth-class mail matter. 


WEIGHT LIMIT. 


Senate section. 
MATTER MAILABLE. 


Fourth-class mail only ; excludes 
farm and factory products, 


WEIGHT LIMIT. 


Fifteen junds; and may be Eleven unds; can not be 
raised by the Postal Department raised. (Continental countries 
| as facilities permit. have limit of 100 pounds or 


more.) 
RAILWAY PAY. 
Provisions for reducing pay 
from — 8 rates of of cents > 
ton-mile to ex reel rates o 
7 cents a ten alle (Cout of baul- 
ing 1 ton 1 mile by rail). 


RAILWAY PAY. 

No provision on the subject, 
which would mean that the Postal 
Department would have to pay 
13.2 cents instead of 7 cents, the 
express rate, 
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House substitute—Contd. 
C, 0. D. 

Provides for C. O. D. service 
for retail and wholesale business 
use, as most of the trafic goes 
C. O. D. Other countries give 
this privilege. 

LOST SHIPMENTS. 
Provides for indemnification for 
lost or damaged shipments, by in- 
surance or otherwise. is privi- 
lege is commercially necessary and 
is given by other countries. 


RATES TRAFFIC CAN BEAR. 


Most of the traffic will take place 
within a distance of 150 miles, 
First pound 6 cents, and 2 
cents for each additional pound. 
10 pounds, 24 cents. 


PUBLIC-SERVICE MOTIVE. 


House substitute treats 5 
as experimental, as it is; and gives 
board of experts administrative 
wer to amend rates, weight 
imit, classifications; to promote 
public service and insure revenue 
adequate to pay cost of service. 


ZONES AND RATES. 7 


The zones provided are simple; 
he first, or local zone, includes 
he county of shipment and a con- 
tiguous county. he second zone, 
a distance of 150 miles; the third 
zone, an additional 150 miles, with 
an additional zone for each addi- 
tional 150 miles. The rate is al- 
Ways a cent a pound per number 
of zones, plus 4 cents. By multi- 
plying the number of junds by 
the number of zones and adding 4 
cents, the charge in cents can al- 


300 miles: 


Express rates from New York........ 


Senate (Bourne) bill. 
House bill 

400 miles 
Ex 


1,500 miles: 


Express rates from New Tork 


Senate (Bourne) bill 
H bill 


ouse 
1,800 miles: 


Express rates from New VOK... 


2,500 miles: 
Express rates from New York... 
Senate (Bourne) bill 
Picea DUT soos soso conse 


press rates iy New York.......- 


Senate section—Contd. 
C. O. D. 


Has no provision on the sub- 
ject. Thus commercial shipments 
requiring this service would have 
to go by express, no matter how 
much higher the rates. 

LOST SHIPMENTS. 


No provision on the subject. 
Articles requiring insurance would 
have to go by express, no matter 
how high the rates. 


RATES TRAFFIC CAN BEAR. 

For 150 miles, first pound, 6 
cents, and each additional pound 
4 cents. 

10 pounds, 42 cents. 

These rates exceed by 250 per 
cent the indicated cost of service. 
(See table.) 

PUBLIC-SERVICE MOTIVE. 


No provision for experimental 
bony hn al or for experts. Scheme 
entirely rigid. 


ZONES AND RATES, 


Adopts the lines of longitude 
and latitude, and divides them 
“into units of area 30 minutes 
square, identical with a quarter of 
the area formed by the intersect- 
i parallels of latitude and me- 
ridians of 8 Ne 
which shall be the basis of eight 
postal zones of irregular sizes, 
5 a page and a half of the 
bill to describe. The rates are 
similarly irregular in progression 
and require another page of the 


House substitute—Contd. 

ZONES AND RaTES—Contd. 
ways be determined for the ship- 
ment. No charge can be more 
than 12 cents a pound of actual 
weight. Outside of the first zone, 


measurements are made radially 
from county seat to paged seat 
on the map by a simple scale. 


Rate schedules. 


3 5 1 

6 2 

7 3 

8 4 

9 5 

10 6 

11 7 

12 8 

5 —— 12 9 

12 10 

12 11 

12 12 

5 12 12 

The House bill rates run from 33 per 
cent to 50 per cent higher than the indi- 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I 
rates b; 


Senate section—Contd. 
ZONES AND RATES—Contd. 
bill to describe. While the unit of 
area in some respects is scientific 
the other features are irregular, 
and its technical character renders 

it impractical for popular use. 


Rate schedules. 


O navm 


5 zone 1,000 miles 9 7 
6 zone 1,400 miles 10 9 
7 zone 1 miles....... 11 10 
8 zone above........... 12 12 


16 cent in the sixth to 200 cent 
hig! the second and rones 
than the indicated of the service. 


shall insert a table giving the 


express as compared with the rates provided in the 


House [Moon] and Senate [Bourne] bills. 


Table showing erpress, Senate, and House bill rates. 


Sa 888 


BER 


828 


-25 
-08 
-09 
+25 3⁵ 
-09 -16 
11 12 
-30 .35 
-10 -19 
:12 -13 
23. -30 -35 
Bs -21 
Sulaeceeccedecsecseanewases 12 13 
Seer -30 -35 
PELETA -12 24 
8 12 13 


BRR 


Bee 


-35 40 5 
17 22 27 
13 16 10 


BRE BRS 


E 


eae 
a-b 


828 888 888 BRE 888 bia 


wee eRe 


Ses bba beg BES BSE 888 


eek BER r 


11 15 

40 | $0.45 | 80. 45 $0.45 

30 -38 S 
18 2 20 34 

45 -50 .53 55 

37 47 D 
25 31 37 40 

-50 55 00 -60 

37 AT r 
25 31 37 40 

5⁵ 60 05 60 

44 50 Nee 
.32 40 58 64 

55 00 -65 -65 

4 50 Nr 
39 40 59 79 

- 60 +70 7 75 

44 50 S 
30 49 50 7 

-70 -75 „85 90 

51 6 B 
53 -67 „81 1.09 

-90 1.00 1.15 1.15 

64 82 .Fr 
-66 8⁴ 1.02 1.38 
1.00] 1.15. 1.35 1.35 

71 91 Kl 

78 1.00 1.22 
1.00 1.2⁵ 1.50 1. 60 

84 1.08 a 
84 1.08 1,32 1.80 
1.00 1.35 1. 60 2.15 

. 8⁴ 1.08 R 
. 8⁴ 1.08 1,32 1.80 
1.05 1.28 1.6 215 
Ire 
„4 1.08 1.32 1.80 


The differences in these rates are very marked. 


Part of the 


diference in the rates of thè House and Senate bills is ac- 
counted for by the needless jumps in the sizes of the zones in | than an additional cent per pound should be avoided, and we 
the Senate bill after the fourth or 300-mile zone. Of shall see that this means zones of 150 miles each, approxi- 


course the rate has to jump with the dimension of the zone. 
It ought not to be a matter of question that jumps costing more 
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mately. This feature of the subject brings us to the question 
of what the service will cost, both for added distance and for 
added weight. 

COST OF SERVICE. 


The Postmaster General has stated that the cost of railway 
transportation under present postal railway law amounts to 1 
cent (.01032) per pound for 200 miles of haul. We thus have 
a definite rule for calculating the necessary loading in the rate 
to cover the weight of the parcel and the distance it has to 
travel in order to pay the railway. 

But what should the loading be to pay the postal system for 
its service in handling, etc.? Obviously, the cost of this service 
would not be in exact proportion to weight or distance. It 
would not increase appreciably with distance while on the rail, 
but would be practically the same, whether the journey were 
long or short. But it would increase in some proportion with 
the increase of the weight of shipments. In what proportion 
or according to what curve or declension would it increase? 
We have data from which we can deduce the rate of increase 
in the cost of handling the average and express shipments. 

The total number of pounds carried by the postal system in 
1908 was 1,204,080,927 pounds. and the number of mail pieces 
13,173.340.329. Thus the weight of the average mail piece was 
about an ounce and one-half (1.46). The total postal expendi- 
tures were $208,351,886.15 and the railway transportation pay 
was $49,405,317.27, leaving $158,946,568.88 for postal expendi- 
ture, exclusive of railway pay. Dividing the number of mail 
pieces handled into the cost of postal administration, excluding 
railway pay, the average mail piece of 1.46 ounces cost 15 cents 
(1.20) apiece. The average haul was 620 miles, 

The weight of the average express package for 1909 was 83 
(32.52) pounds, and the gross revenue per piece was 50.64 cents. 
Of this sum 24.07 cents was paid to the railways by the express 
companies for transportation. The profit per piece to the ex- 
press company was about 6 cents (5.72) and the taxes one-third 
of a cent apiece, and thus the net “ general expense,” excluding 
transportation pay, profits, and taxes, amounted to 21 (20.62) 
cents per piece for handling the 33 pounds. 

Comparing post office costs with express costs, we have thus 
1.20 cents as equal to handling 1.46 ounces and 20.52 cents as 
equal to handling 32.52 pounds express. Thus, a line drawn 
diagonally between these weights and costs would represent 
the declension of decrease of cost according to increasing weight 
from the smaller shipment to the larger shipment. If both 
weights and cost could be taken from postal experience’ the 


declension between them would be an infallible index for postal 
purposes. If it were shown that express administration is 
organieally more costly than postal administration, the declen- 
sion would overstate the cost for increasing weights. This fact 
is assumed, and the evidence for it absolutely demonstrative, I 
believe, will be given later. 

I have thought it well to present a chart giving the declension 
in the cost of handling from 1 pound up to 33. 


CHART SHOWING INCHEASH OF COST OF HANDLING WITH INCREASING 
WEIGHTS. 

We thus see that overhead or general expense of handling 
shipments tends to increase from 1 pound up to 33.at the rate of 
6 mills for each additional pound. If it be said that the ascer- 
tained cost of express handling may not prove an accurate 
guide for postal purposes, the answer is given that the cost to 
the express companies for handling and “transportation ac- 
counting” is very much greater than it will be to the Postal 
Department. To support this statement, it seems only necessary 
to insert a list of 11 acts of transportation given by the express 
companies to every small shipment, which are replaced by the 
postage stamp in handling the same smal, shipment in the 
Post Office Department: s 
The express company— 

Ascertains the Fate to be paid, 
Makes out 75 ill. - 
Copies waybill into record of shipment “ forwarded.” 
Copies same into record of shipments “ received.” 
Makes statement of “ shipment sent” to auditor. 

Makes same of shipments “ received.” 

Auditor checks sos against record of “ sending agent. 

Auditor checks sa against record of receiving agent. 

In case of through -waybills previous Items repeated. 

10) 3 r vision of percentages going to express com- 
d the St ged or lll due 

(11) In Pease v3 through ills auditor makes like division 

- of percentages between e . — companies and railways. 

The indicated cost of service, then, is a cent a pound for 200 
miles of railway transportation and 1.7 cents for the first pound 
and 6 mills additional for each additional pound, for general 
handling and miscellaneous expense. In the Bourne report on 
the Post Office appropriation bill this cost of handling is given 
as 8 cents for the first pound and a progressive increase of 20 
per cent for additional pounds, which coincides with the in- 
crease of 6 mills per pound. The following table shows this 
combined cost of service for handling and transportation, for 
the different weights and distances, as compared with the rates 
proposed in the House substitute for the Bourne bill: 


— 


Snare. 


Table showing indicated cost of service, compared with rates proposed in House substitute. 


Distance 
(or zone). 


ũ—ꝙũůũõ˙ 22 


bn 
Fre sence | 
ern 


Bk NE K Se 


Cost. | Rate. Cost. ] Rate. Cost. Rate. Cost. Rate. Cost. Rate. Cost. Rate. Cost. Rate. Cost. Rate. Cost. Rato. Cost, at, ct | nate 


0.09 . 90.10 |...... 20. 11 .. . 12 l. . . . . 80. 14 .. . EM $0.19 
-14 80.00 .16 0. 11 .18 30.122 i 15 | .24 80.21 34 
-19| 14 .22) . 25 18 .22 |. 32 :49 
244 18 .28 -32| A| . -30] . + 64 
D| 234 e 87 54 55 79 
Ze 33652 -45| 64 66 04 
NI 53 42 00 52 7477 09 
44 36 .52 60 .48| .68 60 8480 U 
48 57 66 54 75 -67 | .98 | 1.00 38 
-52| :45| .62 +72} -60| .82 «75 | 1.02 1.10 52 
-56 | 50 .67 -738| .66| .89 -82 | 1. 11 {1:22 60 
60 34 72 84 72 .96 -90 | 1.20 1.33 80 


The proposed rates above the cross line run 50 per cent or more aboye indicated cost of service. Those below 33 per cent or more above such cost. 


Thus the rates proposed are ample to protect the Treasury, 
since they run from 33.83 per cent to more than 50 per cent 
higher than the indicated cost of the service. The rates in the 
Senate bill for the 150-mile zone are more than double the cost 
of service, and for the 300-mile zone nearly double. Such rates 
can only prove prohibitive for shipments above 2 or 3 pounds, 
and are wholly unnecessary for conservative purposes. 

I come now to a more general discussion of the features of the 
subject presented in the parallel columns. And for this purpose 
I can not do better than utilize without further mention a dis- 
cussion of these points by the junior Senator from Maine, the 
Hon OBADIAH GARDNER: 

“ FUTILE PARCEL-POST SCHEMES, 

What. again I ask, is the function of the parcel post? Obv!i- 
ously to provide an agency, a real working agency, to move the 
smull shipment. Let us investigate briefly the technical or 
reguintory elements necéssary to enable this small shipment to 
move. Dr. W. A. Henry, former dean of the agricultural de- 


partment of the University of Wisconsin, has epitomized these 
See and I will give the Senate the advantage of his classi- 
cation: 


“ESSENTIAL CONDITIONS OF SMALI-SHIPMENT TRANSPORT. 


(a) an, enlargement of the mailing privileges to include factory and 
farm cts and otber matter ‘popularly and commercially desirable. 
“(b Safe pnns limit high enough meet the needs of shippers and 
secure relative lowness of rates. (A rigid 11-pound limit would need- 


tial traffic. 
“(d) Rates prt high as the articles can afford to pay and still 
move to their mar th a profit. “gee cere. for all ce, or 


ket 
rates uniform for all kinds of articl to prevent the trafic 


moving: 

“le bro vision for administrative rea tment of rates, zones, weight 
limits, service conditio etc., tor by Regs who can adapt "the rates and 
service conditions to th of moving the — traffic and 
pro the Treasury. 
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- “(f) Postal pay to the railways as low as the express companies pay 
the railways. (The latest data show that the porn 1 paid 
13.2 cents a ton-mile, while the express companies paid 7 cents a ton- 
pie si the gross weights of their trafics, excluding equipment weight 
1. N) All 585 privileges and facilities from the railways that are given 
to the express companies: Provisions for the insurance or indemnifi- 
cation of shippers for losses. Complete power in the administrative 
2 70 to supply any other condition necessary to economical and 
effective conduct of the service. 

“ It must be plain to any Member of the Senate who gives this 
subject an attention proportionate to its importance that of the 
seven elements enumerated not one can be omitted without an 
organic deficiency in the agency itself. Our busy constituents 
at home may be pardoned for regarding the parcel post un- 
analytically, as the child regards a horse. When children, to 
our limited experience a horse represented four legs, a head, 
a trunk, and a tail, and in pictorially defining it, leaving nothing 
to chance, we labeled it, This is a horse.” To our limited 
experience the heart, the lungs, the liver, the stomach, and the 
kidneys, absolutely essential to horse locomotion, were nonex- 
istent. I regret to say that such has been the indifference and 
incompetence of parcel-post thought and investigation in Con- 
gress that the illustration of purility I have given is only too 
applicable to the ‘Situation at hand. The vital organs or ele- 
ments of a parcel-post agency, enumerated by Dr. Henry and 
obvious to any person as soon as mentioned, are singularly 
absent, one and all, from the schemes which they have offered 
to this Congress. 

“Mr. President, such parcel-post bills, if accepted, would be 
inadequate and would prove but disappointing in operation. 
Time does not permit me to take up each of those bills to prove 
this statement, but I do feel it a duty to take up the measure 
now most prominently spoken of in the Senate, namely, the bill 
of the Senator from Oregon, chairman of the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 


“THE BOURNE BILL. 


“In discussing this measure I wish not to be considered as 
wanting in kindliness to its author, however unworthy of him 
and the great needs of the subject and the people I consider his 
tentative measure to be. I can only attribute its defects to the 
circumstances first suggested in this address, namely, that a 
body of competent and serviceable literature on the parcel post 
to guide his efforts has been almost entirely wanting. 

“Tf the Senate will pardon the simplicity of my illustration, 
I would say that we all understand that plant and animal life 
have each their physiological attributes and organs, each indis- 
pensable to vital action and progress. The agency necessary to 
the movement of the small shipment may be characterized in the 
same way. It, too, must have a full complement of vital pre- 
rogatives and privileges if it is to become anything more than 
an idle paper structure wanting physiological powers for action 
or effect. Let me take up separately the elements which are 
absolutely essential to the life of such a structure and discuss 
them in the order they are stated by Dr. Henry and in relation 
to the Bourne bill. 

t MAILING PRIVILEGE. 


“Of course, a shipment or parcel can receive no service from 
the parcel-post agency unless the bill gives the privilege of 
mailing or entry to such shipment. The Bourne bill makes no 
enlargement of the mailing privilege. 

“Under the various mailing classes as they have been defined 
by the Post Office Department’s construction of the statute noth- 
ing produced on the farm except “queen bees” and “dried 
fruits” can be shipped by post. I understand that the author 
of the bill intends this very result and is adverse to giving the 
parcel-post privileges to produce of the farm. What objection 
he may have has not been stated. Certain it is that of all the 
great advantages to follow an adequate transport of the small 
shipment, that of the consumer securing his table necessaries 
fresh from the farm and direct as the first purchaser, rather 
than the third or fourth, is the paramount advantage. I not 
only suggest that unless this possible traffic is made mailable 
the postal yan will have to return empty from the farm to the 
town or city, but I may also add that the potential traffic from 
the farm to the town or city is normally as great or very much 
greater than from the town to the farm. Of course, if the wagon 
must return empty all that possible revenue must be lost; and 
since the public must pay for the service full or empty the 
exclusion of farm products from the postal van can only operate 
to penalize instead of promote the public welfare. The empty 
return trip will cost almoggqs much as the full trip would cost 
and might be made the us of securing substantially lower 
rates on traffic both ways. 

“Perhaps the distinguished Senator from Oregon can give 
some reason for this defect in his measure? I can not. 
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“ MAXIMUM WEIGHT PRIVILEGE. 

In Belgium, Germany, Austria, and Hungary. the weight 
privilege is extended above 100 pounds; though in those coun- 
tries, differing from our own, the minimum freight shipment is 
graduated down to about 25 pounds, as compared with 100 
pounds here. The obvious implication from our transportation 
conditions is that we should take the small shipment at the 
point where existing railway transportation denies it its privi- 
leges, namely, from 100 pounds and down, if, indeed, any maxi- 
mum weight limit be fundamentally necessary nt all. 

“ There is now no maximum weight limit on second-class mall 
matter when mailed by the publishers. Similarly, the express 
companies impose no maximum weight limit on shipment in- 
trusted to them, although their relations to the small shipment 
are practically identical with that of the post office. I mean 
by this to say that while the shipment is on the railroad, it 
makes no difference whether its weight be great or small; the 
trouble, if it arises at all, in the case of the post office could 
only come when the shipment left the railroad and carried the 
obligation of delivery to the consignee. With respect to this 
part of the transaction, the administrative authorities of the 
post office should be given discretion by regulation to determine 
the maximum weight and size limits for the purpose of collec- 
tion and delivery. Senators can understand that in the progress 
of things these maxima might change very radically with 
the progress of improved conveyance and road construction. 

“I think it not inaccurate to say that this low weight limit 
of 11 pounds has been one of the circumstances which has 
strongly affected the attitude of the local or retail merchant 
toward this legislation. Hg, as much or more than anybody 
else, is entitled to relief from prohibitive express rates; but 
if the limit is to be 11 pounds, such a scheme gives him little 
or no relief, since he generally ships in larger quantities, se- 
curing the resulting quantitative declension in rates; but he 
may well think that this 11-pound limit is intended to be just 
large enough to get his customer away from him to the mail- 
order house with his cash orders, leaving the doubtful trans- 
actions as they were before. Partiality, however innocent its 
purpose may be, is always likely to produce such serious dis- 
criminations when enacted into public law. It is not surpris- 
ing that the retail merchant looks upon the whole proceeding 
as a denial of the equal privileges to which he is justly entitled. 

“The truth is that the costliness of the rate will afford suffi- 
cient protection against using this agency for the shipment of 
very heavy quantities; and if this inference be doubted, powers 
should be given to the postal management or the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to define the maximum weight from 
time to time as the operating facilities of the postal organiza- 
tion may render necessary. 

Perhaps the distinguished Senator from Oregon can give 
some reason for this arbitrary and unprecedented 11-pound 
limit? I can not. 

“THE C. 0. D. PRIVILEGE. 

“T need only suggest to the Members of this body that the 
C. O. D. practice with respect to both the price of the article 
shipped where credit relations have not been established and the 
rate itself are indispensable to commercial transportation in the 
United States. Suppose the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with the power over the subject it now enjoys, were to pass 
regulations compelling the consignor to pay the freight rate at 
the time of consignment, and a regulation denying him the right 
to have the price of the article paid by the consignee before the 
delivery of the article, what would the conclusion be as to the 
sanity of that reputable body? This is exactly the situation 
presented by the Bourne bill. The consignor must prepay the 
rate if he is to be allowed to use the service, and must also 
be denied the C. O. D. privilege of having the rate or the price 
of the shipment collected from the consignee. Of course, the 
express companies grant this C. O. D. privilege both as to the 
rate and the price of the shipment. If they did not, it is safe 
to say their business next year would produce a greater deficit 
than it has a profit in any year of their history. We under- 
stand that the usual method of transportation by railroad and 
express in commercial transactions is to have the consignee, 
whose obligations they are, pay both the transportation rate 
and the price of the article, where credit relations are not 
established. To deny these privileges to the postal agency is 
simply to deny relief from exorbitant express charges to the 
commercial world, and thus work needless discrimination and 
injustice, saying nothing of the loss of traffic necessary to a 
self-sustaining agency which such a denial would cause. 

“ concrete illustration of the effect of such a defect in the 
system may be given. Let us say that the rate under the 


Bourne bill for a given shipment were 25 cents, while the pre- 
valling express rate were 40 cents. The consignor, unwilling to 
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advance the rate to the post, would ship the article by express 
at the larger rate, because he would thus be able to make the 
consignee pay both the price and the rate. The postal system 
would lose 25 cents and the consignee would have to pay an 
extra 15 cents, all because of the obstinate refusal of his Gov- 
ernment to grant him the C. O. D. privileges which universally 
belong to and go with such transportation. 

“Perhaps the distinguished Senator from Oregon can give 
some reason for denying this C. O. D. privilege to the patrons of 
his parcel post. I can not. 

“INDEMNIFICATION FOR LOST SHIPMENTS. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain all of the parcel-post 
agencies abroad afford adequate indemnification to their ship- 
pers and patrons for shipments which may be lost. That this 
is actually essential to securing the potential commercial traffic 
goes without saying. Men are not disposed to needlessly risk 
the loss of their property without adequate assurance in this 
regard. In most countries the indemnification is provided 
through insurance features, and that method probably is prefer- 
able to the practice in vogue with the railroads and express 
companies, where some kind of negligence in the carrier must 
be shown. The Government might not wisely subject itself to 
such relatively expensive litigious methods of securing indemni- 
fication for the lost shipment; and a system of insurance would 
be much cheaper as well as much more satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. To deny this assurance of indemnification to the ship- 
per could only operate to drive from the postal agency a 
considerable quantity of its normal traffic necessary to a self- 
sustaining system. 

“Perhaps the distinguished Senator from Oregon can give 
some reason for omitting this important matter from his bill. I 
can not. 

“RATES THE TRAFFIC CAN BEAR, 

„We have learned from our extensive experience in railroad 
transportation two very simple truths with regard to transporta- 
tion charges. I shall state them categorically: 

“(a) The function of a body of transportation rates is to secure the 
gross revenue desirable. 

“(b) The function of the specific rate is to move the article it is 
applied to from its producer to its natural market with a profit. 

“T need not say to the Senate that in obedience to these 
maxims the railroads of the country have fashioned their rates 
to suit the ability of the article to pay them and move to its 
market. The railroads have divided the traffic into as many as 
eight classes, each paying a different rate, although the weight 
carried and the seryice rendered are practically identical. It 
is obvious enough that if they only charged the same rate for 
earrying silks and other high-priced articles which they charge 
for carrying coal or minerals they would suffer seriously in the 
matter of their necessary revenue (maxim A), while if they 
charged the same rate for carrying coal that they do for the 
high-priced articles they would be in danger of losing the largest 
part of the coal traffic. 

“ What all this means, in effect, is that transportation charges 
nre inherently taxes, possess the incidence and the ethics of 
taxation; and that different kinds of traffic, like different kinds 
of citizens, should only be taxed in proportion to their ability 
to pay. In the case of the Government or the State the rules 
of taxation can be made very general and be applied to the 
citizen’s conditions without encountering those difficulties which 
might defeat their purpose. But in the case of transportation 
taxes, or charges, where the complexity of the subject matter 
requires special and prolonged study to fit the burden to the 
sustaining ability of the shipment's back, legislative rate, mak- 
ing is obviously absurd and impracticable. If we wish to have 
rates at once necessary to a self-sustaining system aud also 
sufficiently adapted to enable the shipment to pay it and move 
to its natural market, then I say to the Senate that a legisla- 
tive body is as incapable of drafting those rates as it would be 
to make the astronomical observations and calculations neces- 
sary to determine the time of the day. This great legislative 
body has recognized the commanding sense of this view in all 
its relations with transportation, It does regulate railroad and 
express rates, but it regulates them, not legislatively, but 
through an administrative tribunal, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which has shown its competency through administrative 
freedom to deal with the subject matter in a practical way. 

be Bourne measure seems to have gained nothing from the 
lessons and experience with regard to transportation rates, 
The rates fixed in it, if we except the first and last zones, are 
obviously about twice as high as they need be under his own 
showing as to cost elements, It is all very well to argue that 
the rates should be made sufficiently high to make the Treasury 
absolutely secure; if we do not ignore the correlative circum- 
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stance that if made needlessly high they will operate to need- 
lessly kill the potential traffic and thus render the cost of con- 
ducting such traffic as may be offered as high or higher than the 
rates themselves. I have carefully analyzed the schedule of 
rates in this bill and I challenge Members of the Senate to 
compare these rates with the cost elements of the service as 
stated by the Senator from Oregon himself, and then not agree 
that they are excessively high from every standard. 

“For example, the experince of the express companies shows 
that the average cost of the collect-and-delivery service is about 
6 cents for the average package of 33 pounds. The testimony 
before the Post Office Committee shows a local express company 
willing to contract to deliver shipments up to 25 pounds at 5 
cents per package. The postal railway pay is shown to be 
about 1 cent per pound for distance of 200 miles. The fourth 
zone, excluding the rural zone, in the Bourne measure is from 
600 miles to 1,000 miles. Obviously traffic destined to the fourth 
zone would tend to fall equally between the 600 miles and the 
1,000 miles, or, in other words, would travel an average distance 
of 800 miles. We should thus have a cost to pay of 4 cents a 
pound in the way of railway pay, or 44 cents on the 11-pound | 
package. Add to this 8 cents for collect and delivery and gen- 
eral expense and you have a rate of 52 cents. The rate fixed in 
the Bourne measure, however, is 79 cents, or fully 50 per cent 
more than the demonstrated cost. I append a table giving the 
rates as fixed in the Bourne bill and in parallel columns the 
rates based on actual cost. Excepting the first and the last 
zones and the first pound, I repeat that these rates are about 
100 per cent higher than they need be. To this complaint some 
may say that the bill errs, if at all, only in the direction of 
extra caution. Let us grant this statement to be true. But, 
even if it be true, why does not the bill provide some tribunal 
with power, as experience dictates, to amend and change these 
rates to correspond with the cost of service and the interests of 
the traffic? Why is the Interstate Commerce Commission given 
the power to fix telegraph, telephone, express, and railroad 
rates, and the right of revision of these parcel-post rates denied 
the shipping public? If these rates are needlessly high, all will 
agree that they should be lowered. If, in fact, they were too 
low, all will agree they should be raised, just as in the case of 
other transportation rates. Why does the bill deny this indis- 
pensable element and privilege if the Treasury is not to be en- 
dangered or the traffic itself destroyed? 

“Perhaps the distinguished Senator from Oregon can give 
some good reason? I can not. ' 


“ OBVIOUSLY SERVICE RATE-MAKING MOTIVE. 


“ Obviously rigid law-made rates unadapted to the commercial 
requirement of the small shipment would kill more of the po- 
tential traffic than they would move. Congress, as I have stated, 
may very well lay down general principles of social conduct, but 
it is not a rate-making body, and even if the rates it made 
were momentarily adapted to secure the mobility of the ship- 
ment, the changed conditions from year to year would destroy 
this adaptation. Senators will perhaps agree that it is only 
once in a generation that noncurrent subjects can be reached 
by Congress, and if we once have law-made but unadapted rates 
without an administrative tribunal to revise them, the proba- 
bility, of their being reformed is not good within a generation. 
These rates ought, then, to be revised, as occasion requires, by 
men proficient in rate making, since the subject is beyond all 
question an administrative than a legislative one. 

“Tf the rates are administratively made by experts it can not 
be denied that the public-service motive determining their policy 
would be of momentous advantage to the public welfare. I 
mean no reflection on private investors when I suggest that 
there are some subjects, like the latter, to which class the small 
shipment belongs in transportation, as to which the private 
motive is ineffective and inadequate. You go to an express 
company and say ‘ You moved 4,000,000 tons of express in 1909; 
your gross receipts were $132,000,000 and your profis $11,000,- 
000. If you cut your rates in two this year the traffic will 
double in volume. Your profits may be slightly less, but the 
service to the public will be doubled.“ What would the express 
company do under such circumstances? It would do just what 
the average individual does, act on its normal private motive, 
retain the smaller traffic and the more assured or higher profits. 
But you go to a public-service institution, like the postal depart- 
ment, where you find the public motive. The postal system 
would say: ‘If cutting the rate in two will double the service. 
I will take my chances on the profits. If I lose 1 per cent in 
ene pocket I shall be making 100 per cent in the other pocket, 
and since both pockets belong to the public it will be immensely 
the gainer.’ This is true, as exemplified in the history of the 
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reductions of postal rates and the improyement of postal services 
throughout the world. i 

“Eyen a small temporary deficit for experimental purposes 
would be fully justified, especially if the rate were elastic, and 
some administrative tribunal could thus promote the traffic and 
yet protect the treasury by rate adjustments from time to time. 
This is, indeed, a wide margin in which the public-service 
motive may economically operate to give increased service with- 
cut substantially increased expense. This margin we know has 
been very wisely utilized in the transportation of the letter; 
and if we stop to remember that the small shipment or express 
traflic in the United States has scarcely reached its normel 
volume, it is apparent that the public-service motive may be 
very usefully employed in this field. 

It is beyond question that the express companies constitute 
to-day an. undoubted monopoly; and where monopoly obtains 
the rates may be made relatively high or low according as the 
private or the public motive may determine the degree of de- 
sirable service to be rendered the public. Some generations ago 
a British railway determined by experiment how best to gradu- 
ate its passenger rates in order to secure the highest dividends. 
From month to month it adjusted and readjusted its passenger 
rates between the two extremes of 6 cents a mile and one-half 
cent a mile, just as one might adjust his field glass to secure 
the most distinct vision. The remarkable result of these wide 
variations in the rate produced was this: That whether they 
used the lower rate or the highest rate such was the ratio of 
response in the volume of traffic that the dividends did not 
differ by 2 per cent. Of course, they adopted the rate which pro- 
duced the highest dividends and rejected the rate producing the 
most extensive public service—a rate of 3 cents a mile. 

It is apparent from what we know of this subject that the 
small shipment, like the small man in society, is in need of all 
the favorable inducements and conditions which can be granted. 
The public-service motive is not the least, and may indeed be 
the very greatest requirement of the small shipment. Why 
should its efficacy and advantage be denied to it, then, when a 
Government is undertaking to provide a system for its trans- 
port? Why are expert rate makers, free to apply experimental 
methods and the wisdom of such experience under the auspices 
of a public-service motive, denied to this shipment when the 
Government is undertaking to provide the remedy? 

“Perhaps the distinguished Senator from Oregon can give 
some reason for this fundamental defect in his measure. I 
can not, 

“PAYING THE RAILROADS. 

In 1908 the postal matter, excluding equipment, weighed 
602,040 tons, which were carried on the average 620 miles, or 
378,277,675 ton-miles, for which the railroads were paid $49,- 
404,768, or at the rate of 13.2 cents per ton-mile (excluding the 
weight of equipment). In 1909 the express companies under 
these contracts. paid the railroads $64,032,126 for hauling 
4,556,296 tons an average of 200 miles, or 911,359,200 ton-miles, 
being at the rate of 7 cents a ton-mile, also excluding the weight 
of equipment. I need not say that in carrying parcels under 
the Bourne measure the railroads would be performing the same 
transportation service for the Government which they perform 
for the express companies. In a country like ours, where 
density of population is relatively low and transportation dis- 
tances so very great, it goes without saying that the principal 
element of cost in the rates must be the money necessary to pay 
the railroads for their services. To be fair to the railroads, it 
must be confessed that they have made no demands or sugges- 
tions that they should be paid nearly twice as much for carry- 
ing a ton of parcels for the Government as, under their con- 
tracts, the express companies are now paying them for a ton of 
express parcels. I will not here enter into a discussion of the 
righteousness of the rate of pay made by the express companies 
to the railroads for such service, except to say that the railroads 
make no complaint that the express railway pay is not satis- 
factory. 

“As shown in the Bourne report, the Government under the 
present postal law for the carriage of letters, a different traffic 
from the carriage of parcels, will have to pay the railroads about 
1 cent a pound for each 200 miles. From New York City to San 
Francisco this compensation to the railroads for a journey of 
approximately 3,600 miles would amount to about 18 cents a 
pound, while a parcel carried for the express company on the 
same train and receiving the same service from the railroad 
would cost the express companies for railway pay only about 
7 cents a pound. Even considering all distances, the Bourne 
measure, by this utter inatter-tion to the matter of parcel ril- 
way pay, would oblige the Government to pay the railroads 
something over $13,000,000 for services as to which the railroads 
receive but $7,000,000 from the express companies. I repeat the 
statement that no railroad company of which I have heard has 


plotted or contrived to secure this result; and I also wish to say 
that the Senator from Oregon is not chargeable with any pur- 
pose to give the railroads nearly twice as much as they are 
satisfied with for like services from the express companies. At 
the same time the utter neglect of provision in his bill with re- 
gard to railway pay must work out this very result. Why 
should the Government pay two fares when a similar function- 
ary, the express company, is paying but one? Why should the 
Government oblige itself to pay twice as much for transporta- 
tion service as its supposed competitor under the bill? 

“Perhaps the distinguished Senator from Oregon can give 
some reason for this grave infirmity in his measure. I can not. 

“The express companies do enjoy other transportation facili- 
ties from the railroads, like depot and storage privileges, which 
have proven very serviceable—indeed, are indispensable to the 
express companies. Nothing is said whatever in the Bourne 
measure with regard to any of these, although equally as neces- 
sary to the Government. Indeed, it may be said that the small 
shipment and parcel are treated in this bill as if they were only 
larger letters or postal cards, when in fact business experience 
and common sense plainly indicate that this small shipment re- 
quires all the facilities proper and usual with the express 
business. 

“Allow me to briefly recapitulate the essential elements in a 
parcel-post measure which are absolutely wanting in this: 

“The proper extension of the mailing privilege to include fac- 
tory and farm products. 

“A maximum weight limit reasonably adapted to public needs. 

“The C. O. D privilege and the return of hampers. 

“Provisions for the indemnification of shippers for losses. 

Rates which the potential traffic can pay and move. 

“Elastic rate making, administrative readjustment of rates, 
— other service conditions, with an operative public-service 
motive. z 

“A rate of pay to the railroads for carrying the parcel-post 
traffic not greater than the express railway pay. 

“ What must be the verdict of Senators upon a measure which 
ignores such elementary essentials in the movement of the 
small shipment? For myself, I can only say that, endeavoring 
to conscientiously represent in this body the great State which 
has honored me, not to speak of the great agricultural interests, 
the shipping, and consuming people of the United States, I 
must protest with all the earnestness and vigor I possess against 
the enactment of such a mockery into the form of law. Con- 
sider, sirs, that our people have been asking for bread, and 
have waited its giving for 40 years. Who can say that this or 
similarly deficient measures will not provide them with the 
veriest stone? 

“Senators, of course, will recognize that no discussion has 
taken place in this body whatever on this grave and complex 
question. They will equally recognize, I am sure, that in the 
present exigency of the session proper discussion and delibera- 
tion-can not be given to this subject. The people of the United 
States, while justly impatient at the neglect of Congress to pro- 
vide them with this necessary agency, are not unwilling that the 
Senate should take such time as is actually necessary to work 
this legislation out in a satisfactory way. While, as I have 
said, no discussion has taken place in the Senate or can take 
place in an adequate way at this session, several days’ discus- 
sion was given it in the House of Representatives. That body 
came to the conclusion that even further investigation was 
necessary in order to be fair to the subject and the people, and 
instead of passing immature, defective, and unconsidered legis- 
lation as a sop to the unwary, met this question in a manner 
at least creditable to their sincerity of purpose. Thé postal - 
appropriation bill-as it passed the House contains a provision 
that a committee of six—three Members of the House and three 
of the Senate—be appointed to report a bill on this subject at 
the December session. If the House of Representatives, with 
a week’s discussion of the subject, felt that it was a patriotic 
duty to confess its inadequacy of information to deal intelli- 
gently with this subject, surely the Senate, with adequate dis- 
cussion impossible under the circumstances, will be willing to 
do the public a like favor.” 


STATEMENT OF PROVISIONS ESSENTIAL TO A SYSTEM OF PARCEL POST 
ADEQUATE TO MEET THE SERVICE REQUIREMENTS OF PRODUCERS AND 
CONSUMERS. ‘ 

(By the farmers’ national committee on postal reform.) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 1, 1922. 
To the FARMERS’ NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON POSTAL REFORM, 
52 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. 
The undersigned, your subcommittee, appointed to prepare a state- 
ment of the essential provisions of an adequate general parcel-post 
service, herewith submit our findings: 
INDISPENSABLE ELEMENTS. 
(a) An enlargement of the mailing privilege to include farm and 
factory and mercantile articles and products. (The present law and 


the proposed Bourne bill exclude nearly all of these from the mails.) 
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(b) A b pis oy limit high enough to meet the needs of shippers. 
whether of the farm, the factory, or the store. (A fixed 11-pound 
limit, that can not be enlarged administratively, will preclude the most 
important part of the traffic of all three, and force it at higher rates 
from its natural channel, the postal system, to the express companies.) 

(e) The fullest “ collect on delivery“ privileges. (Where the farmer 
sends his e and butter to his customer he must have the n 
of having the price collected from his customer when desired, and the 
rate of postage paid by the consignee. If no such “collect on deliv- 
ery ” of Pace and postage is given, little use can be made of the sys- 
tem by either farm, merchant, or factory.) 

(d) Proyision for the use of hampers for the carriage of articles 
that can not be dis in bags, etc. (Without the use of hampers 
farm produce or articles easily damaged in the handling could not be 
sent by post. Without hampers a large part of the business would be 
lost and the public suffer serious inconvenience.) 

(e) Provision for the return of empty hampers, either free of charge 
or at a greatly reduced rate. (If hampers can not be returned the 
shipping cost of the producer and the purchase price to the consumer 
will be made excessively high, and result in preventing the post ex- 
Pines eg the full effect it should have in reducing the cost of 

ving. 

(f) Rates only so high as the articles can pay and still move to 
their natural market with a profit. (A uniform rate like a flat rate 
for all distances would 11 5977 more traffic moving than it would move, 
just uke the 11-pound limit and the rule of requiring the rate to be 
prepaid. 

(g) Beovision for the readjustment of rates, weights, and zones, 
whenever the conditions of the service warrant, by expert rate mak- 
ers who understand what rates the articles can pay and move the 
traffic necessary to be moved. (Rigid law-made rates will prevent, by 
their nonadaptation to the character of the traffic, more articles mov- 
ing than they will move.) 

(h) Postal pay to the railways at least as low as the express com- 
panies pay the railways. (Since the whole question of maintaining 
a self-sustaining service Is one of rates based on the actual cost to the 
Government, it is manifestly impossible for the postal express to com- 
pete with the express companies if the express companies have very 
marked aGventage tt the railway pay. In 1908 the mall pay to the 
railways amoun to 13.2 cents a ton-mile, while the express com- 
panies paid only 7 cents a ton-mile to the railways, excluding equip- 
ment in both cases.) 

(i) The same facilities and privileges from the railways that are 

iven the express companies; and provisions for the insurance or in- 
Gemnification of shippers for shipments lost. 
Fraternally submitted, * 
W. A. HENRY, 
Gro, P. HAMPTON. 

Approved : z) 

CB: Kegley.. Master Washington State Grange: Wm. T. 
Creasy, Master Pennsylvania State Grange; C. S. Stet- 
son, Master Maine State Grange; C. E. Spence: Master 
Oregon State Grange; F. P. Wolcott, Master Kentucky 
State Grange; George R. Malone, Master South Dakota 
State Grange; John Morris, Master Colorado State 
Grange; O. Gardner, President; and H. L. Loucks, Vice 
President; Conference of Progressive State Granges, 
Executive Committee, 


Pure Food and Drugs. 
SPEECH 


HON. J. HARRY COVINGTON, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 19, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 11877) to amend the pure food and drugs act. 


Mr. COVINGTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill now called simply seeks so to amend 
the pure food and drugs act as to make it possible for the Gov- 
ernment to prosecute successfully manufacturers of fake“ 
remedies and manufacturers whe deliberately misbrand dele- 
terious drugs. The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
~ merce has held hearings on the subject of certain desired amend- 
ments to the existing pure food and drugs law, but the exact 
method of extending its operation in some fields the committee 
believed is still a matter of doubt. There was, however, a 
unanimous vote upon the proposition that the opening through 
the recent decision of the United States Supreme Court given to 
those who make and sell“ nostrums” which defraud and injure 
the public should at once be closed. 

The report on the bill was written by me and as a part of 
my remarks I shall append it hereto: 

„Mr. Covrineron, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, submitted the following report to accompany 
H. R. 11877: 

“The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11877) providing an amend- 
ment to section 8 of the pure food and drugs act relating to 
misbranding of drugs, begs leave to report the said bill and 
recommend to the House that it pass. 

The pure food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, was passed to 
prevent among other things the false labeling of worthless or 


injurious drugs so as to deceive people into a belief that in 
purchasing them they are obtaining medicinal remedies which 
have a valuable curative effect. 

“The act was originally introduced in the Senate and was 
amended in the House, and finally became a law in its amended 
form. In House Report No. 2118, accompanying that act, the 
purpose of that part of the bill referring to misbranding of 
drugs is stated in the following language: 

It provides that articles covered by the act shall be deemed mis- 
branded when the package or label shall bear any statement regarding 
the ingredients which shall be false or misleading in any particular. 

“The hearings held at the time that bill was being considered 
do not show that there was any intention to limit the meaning 
of that language to a narrower legal scope than the ordinary 
usage of the words implies. 

“The whole pure food and drugs act, and particularly that 
part of the same which restricted the sale of worthless and 
injurious proprietary medicines, was received with general ap- 
proval by the public and was vigorously enforced until a little 
more than a year ago. At that time the case of United States 
v. Johnson (221 U. S., 488) originated in the District Court of 
the United States for the Western District of Missouri. That 
ease was an indictment for delivering for shipment from Mis- 
souri to Washington certain medicines bearing labels which 
stated that the contents were effective in curing cancer. It was 
alleged in the indictment that the defendant well knew that 
such representations were false. On motion of the Gefendant, 
the judge in the district court quashed the indictment, and the 
case came up on writ of error to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The majority of that court, speaking through Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, construed that part of the pure food and drugs act 
of June 30, 1906, relating to the misbranding of drugs to limit 
x prosecution for false statement upon the label to cases in 
which there is a false statement as to what the ingredients are. 
In other words, they confined the term misbranding” to false 
statements of identity of the contents. This decision created 
considerable comment all over the United States, and it has 
since been recognized by the proprietary-medicine manufac- 
turers and by the officials of the Department of Agriculture as 
making impossible, under the existing law, a successful prose- 
cution of any person who sells a worthless or injurious drug 
with false and deceptive statements upon the label regarding 
its curative effect. 

“The decision of the Supreme Court in the Johnson case was 
considered so serious to the people of the United States by the 
President that on June 21, 1911, he transmitted to Congress s 
special message calling attention to the necessity of passing at 
an early date an amendment to the law to remedy the situation. 
In the course of that message the President stated: 

It follows that without fear of punishment under the law unscrupu- 
lous persons, knowing the medicine to have no curative or remedial! value 
for the diseases for which they indicate them, may ship in interstate 
commerce medicines com of substances ing any slight 
physiological action and labeled as cures for diseases which in the 
present state of science are recognized as incurable. An evil which 
menaces the general health of the people strikes at the life of the Nation. 
In my opinion the sale of dangerously adulterated drugs or the sale of 
drugs under knowingly false claims as to their effect in disease consti- 
tutes such an evil and warrants me in calling the matter to the atten- 
tion of Co . Fraudulent misrepresentations of the curative value 
of nostrums not only operate to defraud purchasers but are a distinct 
menace to the public health. There are none so credulous as sufferers 
from disease. The need is urgent for legislation which will prevent 
the raising of false hopes of s ly cures of serious ailments. mis- 
statements of facts as to worthless mixtures on which the sick will 
rely while their diseases progress unchecked. 

Whatever may be the proper construction of section 8 of the 
pure food and drugs act, wherein it is made a punishable offense 
to misbrand drugs to enter interstate commerce by placing on 
the package or label thereof any statement, design, or device 
regarding such articles, or the ingredients or substances con- 
tained therein, which shall be false or misleading in any par- 
ticular (and we are bound to accept as final the construction 
of the majority opinion in the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Johnson case in that respect), there can be no 


doubt that Congress did not intend to restrict the operation of 


the statute to cases of false statements of identity of the article. 
It seems to the committee that the intent of Congress, as gath- 
ered from the hearings held at the time the bill was being con- 
sidered, and from the context of the statute itself, is accurately 
expressed in the language of Mr. Justice Hughes in the minority 
opinion in the Johnson case: 


“It is strongly stated that the clause in section 8—“ or the ingredients 
or substances contained therein —has reference to identity and that 
this controls the interpretation of the entire provision. his, in my 
judgment, is to ascribe an altogether undue weight to the wording of 
the clause and to overlook the context. The clause, it will be ob- 
served, is disjunctive. If Con had intended to restrict the offense 


to tements as to identity, it could easily have said sc. But it 
did not say so. To a draftsman with such a purppse the language used 
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would not naturally occur. Indeed, as will presently be shown, Con- 
gress refused, with the question up, so to limit the statute. 

Loet us look at the context. In the very next sentence the section pro- 
vides (referring to drugs) that an article shall also“ be deemed to be 
misbranded If it be “an imitation of or offered for sale under the name 
of another article,” or in case of substitution of contents or of failure 
to disclose the quantity or proportion of certain specified ingredients, 
if present, such as alcohol, morphine, opium, cocaine, ete. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the substances or“ mix- 
tures of substances“ which are embraced in the act, although not recog- 
nized by the United States Pharmacopeia or National Formulary, are 
sold under trade names without any disclosure of ingredients, save to 
the extent necessary to mect the specific requirements of the statute. 
Are the provisions of the section to which we have referred introduced 
by the word “also,” and the one relating to the place of manufacture, 
the only provisions as to descriptive statements which are intended to 
apply to these medicinal preparations? Was it supposed that with 
respect to this large class of compositions, nothing being said as to 
Ingredients except as specifically required, there could be, within the 
meaning of the act, no false or misleading statement in any par- 
ticular If false and mislea statements regarding such articles 
were put upon their labels, was it not the intent of Congress to reach 
them? rhs was it not for this very purpose that the general language 
of section e was used? 

“Tt seems obvious, therefore, that if Congress had intended to 
provide against false statement of identity of drugs alone, it 
would have required with much more particularity some state- 
ment on the label relating to the drugs themselves, 

“ Now, with the state of the law as it is declared to be to-day 
by the Supreme Court, it certainly ought to be the purpose of 
Congress to amend the statute so as to reach the many cases of 
false branding of drugs intended to deceive and defraud the 
public. There have been some persons who have questioned 
whether it is possibie to do this, but it can safely be said that 
the proposition is practically free from doubt. The majority 
opinion in the Johnson case does not indicate any doubt about 
the ability or right of Congress to legislate upon the mis- 
branding of drugs so as to prevent false and fraudulent state- 
ments of fact upon packages or labels. The minority opinion 
does contain a statement which the committee believes to be ac- 
curate and convincing. Mr. Justice Hughes says: 


“The argument is that the curative e of articles purveyed as 
medicinal preparations are matters of opinion and the contrariety of 
views among medical practitioners and the conflict between the schools 
of medicine are imperfectly described. But granting the wide domain 
of opinion, and allowin e broadest range to the conflict of medical 
views, there still remains a field in which statements as to curative 
properties are downright falsehoods and in no sense expressions of 
udgment. 


“Again, he says: 


Why should 
be made con- 


olutel 5 
Ferse de fatel enionstraviy false: Dut in auch case IF seems t De to 
be fully authorized by the statute. 

“The bill H. R. 11877, commonly called the Sherley bill, was 
drafted to make section 8 of the existing pure food and drugs 
act in unmistakable terms carry out the original intention of 
Congress to prevent the misbranding of drugs by which people 
are falsely and fraudulently deceived as to the curative prop- 
erties or effects of proprietary medicines. 

„The paragraph to be added to that part of section 8 of the 
existing law, which defines misbranding, in the case of drugs 
rends in the bill the committee has reported as follows: 

44 ar any st. ent. s 
„„ caine 8 effect apt rte whic 
is false and fraudulent. 

“The committee has examined this language with some care as 
to its effectiveness in prosecuting the class of violators which 
the law is designed to punish, The expression “false and 
fraudulent” has a well-defined meaning in the criminal law. 
The word “false,” of course, means untruthfulness in its ordi- 
nary sense. Fmudulent,“ as used in a criminal statute and as 
a material word in an allegation in an indictment charging that 
a person has fraudulently represented certain things, is given 
the meaning which attaches to the word in common usage; that 
is, a deliberately planned purpose and intent to deceive. In 
other words, in a criminal statute in which the gravamen of the 
offense is a false and fraudulent statement, the word “ fraud- 
ulent“ is descriptive of the wrongful motive with which the 
statement is made and is thus capable of being established by 
the ordinary criminal evidence applicable to cases in which 
proof of motive is essential. 


“The proposed paragraph by using the word “fraudulent,” 
will require the Goyernment, in any prosecution thereunder, 
to prove a state of facts regarding the properties of the drug 
sold which imply a knowledge on the part of the manufacturer 
that the drug will not do the thing that is asserted on the label. 
There is, however, a wide field in medicine within which the 
curative or therapeutic effect of drugs is as well known and as 
definitely determined as is the law of gravitation. Within that 
field, apart from any question of opinion, the fact that a so- 
called remedy is absolutely worthless and its label false and 
fraudulent is easily susceptible of proof. The false statement 
and its attendant circumstances are capable of being brought 
home to the manufacturer. The proof of intent in the criminal 
law does not mean the metaphysical reading of a man’s mind. 
Specifie proof of intent is not necessary; it may be established 
by evidence of attending facts and circumstances, and therefore 
the Government can easily show that a false statement on a 
label regarding a drug is one from which fraudulent intent must 
be implied. Conviction in all proper cases will be consequently 
comparatively sure. : 

“The legitimate manufacturers of medical products admit 
the necessity for additional legislation along the lines of the 
proposed bill, and in the recent hearings before the committee 
on the subject of pure food and drugs the secretary and counsel 
for the National Association of Manufacturers of Medicinal 
Products stated that there was no opposition from them to some 
effective measure of the kind, intended to meet as far as pos- 
sible the decision in the Johnson case and President Taft’s 
recommendation relating to the desirability of making the law 
more stringent respecting fraudulent nostrums. 

“The committee firmly believes that the proposed legislation 
will be effective to produce the result desired, and as indicating 
that, it is well to call the attention of the House to the fact 
that during the hearings upon the bill the representative of one 
of the drug associations was extremely solicitous to have the 
paragraph amended so as to provide that no witness should be 
permitted to express any opinion concerning the curative or 
remedial yalue of a drug unless by personal experience and 
observation he has actual knowledge of its curative or remedial 
value. The effect of that suggestion, if embodied in law, would 
be to limit the expert testimony relating to the curative prop- 
erty of any proprietary nostrum to a physician or chemist who 
had prescribed it or observed its therapeutic effect on persons. 
The insistence of such an amendment seems of itself a justifica- 
tion for the propriety and the effectiveness of the proposed bill.“ 


Steamship Companies. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. BURNETT, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 19, 1912. 


Mr. BURNETT said: 


Mr. Speaker: Under the leave given me I insert the fol- 
lowing: 

New Tonk City, August 15, 1912. 
Hon, Jonx L. BURNETT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN BURNETT: M 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Angust 5, 1912, which contains a dis- 
cussion on H. R. 19544, a bill to amend the immigration act so as to 
fine steamship companies for bringing insane persons whose condition 
could be detected at the time of embarkation, as well as other classes 
already specified, and to Increase such fine to $200, 

In the discussion on this bill Mr. Sanarn said that he took exception 
to “the unfair and unwarranted report N the ee ee bill, Shia 
on 2, embodies a part of the report of the New York State Boa 
of Alienists for the year 1911, and reads as follows:“ 

“It must be remembered that foreign countries look with favor upon 
the emigration to America of diseased and defective persons. Examina- 
tion by American officials at the ports of embarkation in Europe has 
been strenously op by certain forelgn Governments, and it is a 
notorious fact, commented upon in every annual report of the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration, that the steamship companies make only 
the most perfunctory medical examination of passengers upon their 
departure for America. Thus there are no obstacles in the way of 
a rsons embarking for this country. In the cas? of t re- 
tions are reversed. The passengers are care- 
fully scrutinized by ships’ surgeons at the gangway as they embark at 
tue port of New York, and those who do not satisfy the steamshi 
officials or the representatives of foreign governments stationed on suc 
ships are peremptorily refused passage, even although they have been 
only a short time away from the countries to which they still owe 
allegiance. Cases are not decided individually upon their merits, but 
as soon as it Is learned that an applicant for passage has been in an 


turning, however, the con 


attention has been called to 
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tals were natives of Austria-Hunga Italy, and Russia can be 
N by making inguiries o the missioner of a tag 
8 = be hoe land, through whose Office all warrants for the de- 


year ending 2 30, 1912, Sos were States qn from tation 


sound can return, we nag timately become the asylum an in- 
9 emselves.” 


wg gr a J 

Now, Mr. 8 er, this portion of this report is unjustifiable by Service. 
an er * par. evidence that can not be substantiated." 
quoted another extract from the same reports of the 
New vor $ rk State Board of Alienists as follows: | 

“For the first few years after the commencement of that remark- 
anle migration of the ‘races of southern aud eastern, Europe to ag E 
country (to which . , and Russia have contributed 
nearly 500,000 persons a year) it is noted that the increase of patients 
of those nationalities in aan — es 2 a E 1905, | 
Rowever, i was possible te predi at when the effects o new 
ation ‘old immigration’ (of Ger- 


commen 

ee Irish, and Scandinavians) would be outdone in the numbers of 
insane added to the foreign-born tion of our State tals. | 
To-day the prediction is fulfilled, the year more than 
cent of the aliens deported by the United States Immigration Serv 
were natives of those three countries. 

After reading this extract Mr. SARATH said: 

“Mr, Speaker, I am satisfied that the figures as well Cc Beare mint state- 


tion —— nited States Army. re Mr. Sabath 
says, the {nuntgrant a ult fo the fads the severest stress In this country. 
— is à very important reason for study of the prevalence of the 
tal diseases romanan in immigrants in the new en ment and 

for for the selection of these immigrants most likely to withstand the stress 
successfully. We knew that every race that migrates must, in time, 
either die out or show the constitutional characteristics which fit it 
| for the new environment. It is surely not outside the province of the 
petra prota ts to study the apperent effects of migrations upon the preva- 
certain types of disease and to state what he learns, if he does 

it honestly and for the public 8 
‘The Statement is made in oie 


After quoting the i re 
McGarr, eee ii Yor 
Sanarn 


State commission in lunacy, Mr. 


whale, ou take into considerati 
insane asylums, you will find that it is not greater—yes, gt as 
as that of the native born who at no time are undergo the 


Wahia 
g or es „„ and that — —— ‘Statement 
more prevalent in some races than 
to dh ney coming from 8 
m Germany Ireland, and Scan avia,” should not be permitted 
to pass unnoticed 
e Tiret statemėni to wech Mr: Sanarm takes exception can be 
oe as follows: Foreign governments look Waa favor get the 
and men 


emigra 

they place obstacles in the way of the return Fp ged por ng 4 

United Stat aye 
Believing that 

and coun 

in . February 29, 1912, while chairman of the 

Sta’ of , 1 wrote letters to 

Huxux Canor Loner, chairman of the Senate Committee on 

tion and Naturalization, imvitin: 

stances in which Sorsien tp 

rg 8 er to 

their fami Eurepe. copy 

Inclosed. 


A few ago another Harl 
to my attention by Dr. 32 Coma 
Bureau o tion of 


t. 
pocas uce the patient in order that he ai 
taly. Tle xas then 
time later, he 


desire of the patient and his friends that he return to his parents in 
Italy, Ita Consul General refused even to use his cood offices 
in haring him ted as a evions experience had 


. AS 
shown Dr. Campbell the difficulty in . Steamship com- 


insane, he wrote to the Italian Consul 
and received the following reply: 
“New YORK, August 6, 1912. 


“In re Antonio Morace. 
“Dr. GEORGE B. CAMPBELL, 
“Chic} Examiner, State Commission in Lunacy, 
“Office of the Board of Alienista”. Wew York City. 
“Sin: Replying to your favor of the 13th ultimo, I beg to state that 
with reference to the case of Antonio Morace, I regret to state that 
3. Fah Rony Fad S 


Respectfully, yours, “G. RA FORNI 
“Consul — of Italy.” 


No better illustration could be found than this of the — of 


On May 23, 1912, representatives of nearly all the transatlantic 
steamship lines met representatives of the New York State hospitals 
commission and entered into.an y. eoe by which insane aliens desir- 
ing to return to their homes in Europe were to be ed under cer- 
eee 5 r. een an by the steam- 

p lines that such passen not been accepted in the past simply 
on acconnt of their mental disease. 

ee e CC 


that 4 7 f thun per cent of the aliens de- 
ported by the Gaited States Immigration Service from New York State 


of a statement made ge — ME | 
that there are some were detini te 
toe 
9 


$ See Stater | These Anta enable ms A 


Italy, an and Russia, as well as 


In order to determine 
country it is necessar: 


able, for imm! so large that it c ‘ery latest statistics avail 

foreign-born lation at a very 
The na Bag! the insane population of United States as de- 
United S Leey en for ae has not yet been an- 


institutio! 
. 0 Febru 10, 1612. 
A ee bulletin issued pa 9 e ee arean mee 
13, 1912, gives the nativity puintion of 
United States. These deta abies ws to pee the, Mellow ig table 
tion of New York. the 


VVV 
e ation for un 
and of the new immigration: * g 


Nativity of panan: under treatment in New York State hospitales and 
population. 


10 of euch patients to the 


E 


It is seen that the old immigration furnishes the higher ratios and 


that Austria-H is the only country of those supply: the new 
immigration which has a higher ratio than the native- bora popula ulation, 
ker dss is due to Pom oe that the new immigration has been of such 


peas naa ye us 3 sowing 
sections mine — tees in which the new population p” Bena 


native birth. In New York State the three counties having the 7 
raties of Insanity to the 1 are the three in which there is the 

most rapid increase in population. Two are near New York City, where 
the new ulation consists mos of young married 


le, and one 
is a small county containing a 


industrial city, w. ich has in- 
creased in population 59.2 per cent since 1900. The youn, natives 
who come to such counties do not bring their aged relatives with them, 
and the composition of the population as to age periods is very similar 
to that In our large cities which are composed so largely of recenti: 
landed immigrants. In such communities the death rate, too, 
always exceptionally low. 
The low ratio of the ig —— to the population among the new immi- 
nt races has been taken to mean that these races are 2 
from mental disease. Those who reach this conclusion 
take Into account the factors justly mentioned and the fact that a 
large proportion of the aliens admitted to our public institutions ars 
returned to their native countries. During 1911 the number of insane 
aliens deported from New York State hospitals under the provisions of 
the Federal law was 345; by the State board of allienists, 
with the consent of friends 5 25 tue patients, 204; and by friends 
and relatives without State aid, 235, making a total of 7 Insane 
aliens returned to Europe in a single Ta by es similar to those 
which are at work in nearly all the S There were 2,737 foreign- 
born patients Sa. the first admissions to the New York State 
. and so it is seen that more than 28 per cent 
rn patients admitted were returned to their homes 
abroad. reduces the number of „ os ate. — 
public institu and the reduction vay largely 
representatives of the new 3 for hee — ree-fourths of T the 
patients admitted within five years of the time of their arrival in this 
country are gee Slavs, or Hebrews. 
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following table shows the nativity of first admissions to New York 
State hospitals during the year ended September 30, 1911, compared 
with the population of the State in 1910: 


Nativity of. first admission to New York State hospitals, 1911. and ratio 
of such admissions to population. 


The old immigration: 
Germany 
Ireland. 


Scandinavia 
The new immigration: 
Kustria-H 


Total foreign-born white ulation......... 
Native-born, foreign, Colored: anA. — 


Nn e 5 9,113, 614 


It is seen that each of the races of the new immigration furnishes a 
much higher ratio of admissions than the native population, and that in 
spite of the comparatively recent origin of immigration from Austria- 

ungary that nation is third in the number of admissions per 100,000 
yom ation. Russia is third in the absolute number of admissions and 
‘ar 3 of the United States in the number of admissions per 100,000 
population. 

n 1906 the writer made a study of the admissions to the New York 
State hospitals during the year ended September 30, 1905, using s al 
reports from each superintendent whi were obtained through the 
courtesy and the interest of Dr. William L. Russell, who was then 
inspector. ‘This study, which included consideration of the 
types of mental disease, was published in the American Journal of 
Insanity in July, 1907. ‘The only enumeration of the foreign-born 
population which was then available was the census of 1900, but by 
comparing admissions from New York City with those from the dis- 
4 — just being reached by the new immigration it was possible to 

etermine that the ratio of admissions to population rose with the 
paoa of residence of representatives of the new immigration. This 

ct made it possible to predict that “when the young Hebrews and Slavs 
of the imm tion of to-day have been here long enough to develop the 
pyschoses of later years with the frequency with which it has been 
shown that they develop those of adolescence, it is likely that, even 
disregarding its volume, the ‘new ation’ will prove more ad- 
verse in its effect than the ‘old immigration" has been.” 

The foregoing table shows that this prediction is being fulfilled very 
rapidly. and it is safe to predict now that, if immigration continues 
from the same sources in the same volume for another seven years, all 
the races of the old immigration except the Irish will be outstripped 
by Hebrews and Slays and possibly Italians in the prevalence of 
Insanity. When the enormous volume of the new Immigration is taken 
into consideration and the vastness of the sources of population in 
| Russia and southeastern Europe realized, one can foresee the dimen- 
son which the problem of the care of the insane may reach 20 years 

ence, 
If the admission rate for the entire population of the State had been 
the same in 1911 as it was for the natives of Austria-Hungary, there 
would have been 9,286 first admissions to the New York State hospitals 
during the year. If the admission rate had been the same for the en- 
tire population of the State as it was for the native-born population, 
there would have been only 4,229 first admissions. The gravest a: 
of this question is that with such an abnormal prevalence of insanity 
in a group certain to constitute in less than 10 years the larger part of 
the population in several of the States, the prevalance of insanity in 
the second generation is sure to rise through the influence of he 1 2 
Another serious aspect of this risin od ce: of insanity due to 
9 is that it will be increasingly difficult to maintain present 
standards of care, in view of the enormous sums which will be required 
for maintenance. 

It is very easy to make an arbitrary denial of the facts shown, but 
if they are incorrect and enumerations of the foreign-born population 
made by the United States census and of the insane in institutions 
made by the New York State Hospital Commission were incorrect. 

It does not seem necessary to deny the motives which Mr. SABATH 
said that he believed animate the members of the New York State 
Board of Alienists, but it is an interesting illustration of the failure 
of many who discuss immigration questions to conceive of an inquiry 
Anto possible evils associated with immigration which is not based upon 
some selfish pur, s, partisanship, or prejoaice: The only recom- 
'mendations for the exclusion of any immigrants which were made in 
the annual report of the State board of allenists were for the exclusion 
of insane and mentally defective immigrants, and Mr. Sanarit has 
expressed his ap; the insane. 


Respect 
pec THomas W. SALMON, M. D. 


‘oval of the exclusion o 
y, yours, 


State or New Tonk, 
STATH taia ike IN LUNACY, 
OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF ALIENISTS, 
New York, February 29, 1912. 
Hon. HENRY CABOT LODGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Loben: We beg to invite your attention, as chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Immigration, to a state of affairs which 
has an important bearing upon our immigration laws and which ects 
very unfavorably the welfare of aliens this country and also our 
own communities. 

About 1,750 aliens are admitted every year to the New York State 
hospitals for the insane. A relatively small proportion of these aliens 
can be ed under the section of the immigration law which pro- 
vides for the return, within three years, of those who become a public 
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charge from prior causes. A much ag a number of aliens are re- 

te or, with the assistance of 

se of friends or relatives. In the Ascal year 

1911, 439 such aliens were returned; in all cases 

the patients to return to their native lands or of 

a near 3 ro nare een pate ts ce tak the ty 

ny more such patients cou return: ut for the arbitra: 

of foreign 8 companies to receive them. It is a intei Ane 

ct that there is practically no selection of immigrants with regard 

to their mental condition at European ports of embarkation, but upon 

resenting our 3 for return they are almost invariably examined 

y the steamship surgeons and representatives of foreign Governments 

stationed at the gways of departing vessels and most of those pre- 


e tated that the State board of alieni rese 
ou S e e board of alienists nts no cases 
for return unless fully satisfied that their mental condicion is such 
that * are able to travel with entire safety to themselves and to 
others. These cases, however, are not considered by the representatives 
of steamship companies, individually, upon thelr merits. On the con- 
trary, th win ee w earned 9 fa ap KRAE SOT passage has been 
n an ins on for the insane, he us y re without any ref- 
akg B 5 Hire we desire Bett T 2 
e have so relief for condition by appea to the 
consuls in New York, but here we meet with Opposition. partienlariy on 
the part of the consuls for Italy and Germany. It is seen, therefore, 
that there is a concerted effort on the part of representatives of foreign 
Governments and steamship officials to prevent the return of citizens 
to their own countries who have been insane in the United States. 

We attach herewith a press clipping in which the consul general of 
Italy flatly denies the statement contained in the last annual report of 
the board that representatives of the Italian Government prevent the 
return to Italy of insane passengers. We regret to say that this state- 
ment is not in accordance with the facts, and we feel it our duty as 
citizens, as well as Wb ape als ab of a State board which has to do 
with the alien insane our hospitals, to present evidence to the Fed- 
eral authorities bearing upon this subject: 


[Extract from New York Herald, Feb. 22, 1912.] 


“SAYS ALIENS ARE TAKEN BACK—ITALY'S CONSUL GENERAL DENIES HIS 
GOVERNMENT PREVENTS RETURN OF UNDESIRABLES. 


“G. Fara Forni, consul general of Italy in New York, yesterday de- 

nied the statement of Dr. Ahomas W. Salmon, chairman of the State 

board of allenists, to the effect that representatives of the Italian Gov- 

1 prevented the return to Italy of insane and physically erip- 
ns. 

i „Hue Italian officers on board -steamships and the doctors have in- 
structions to place on the captain of the vessel the responsibility of 
taking on board a case of insanity or a person who is suffering from 
tuberculosis or any other {llness,’ said Mr. Forni. ‘The Italian consul 
has the right to send back on each vessel returning to Italy from 16 
to 30 persons, and consulate in 1911 returned to Italy more than 
pee Itallans, among whom were sufferers from insanity and tubercu- 


It is a fact that 3 Invarlably the royal Italian commissioners 
(medical officers of the Italian Government, who are attached to all 
vessels carrying a certain number of Italian immigrants) examine 
0 whom we present to them and arbitrarily refuse to accept 
hose who are insane, It has been our practice to protest against th 

decision, and we are then referred to the captain of the vessel by the 
royal commissioner, who states that if the captain of the vessel is 
willing to` accept the responsibility he will pater pone no objection, 
The next step in the farce is for the captain to state that he can not 
accept the responsibility without the consent of the royal Italian com- 


missioner, and upon rene our est to the royal Itallan commis- 
pone we Are usually oor wits the statenient that he has no authority 
A 


After some difficulty we secured an interview with Dr. M. Serrati, 
superintendent of the Royal Italian Emigration Service at New York, 
and Dr. Serrati informed us that the Italian royal commissioners act 
in an advisory capacity only, but admitted that the commanding of- 
prore te hran talian ships are exceedingly likely to accept the advice 

ven. 

In individual cases we have appealed several times to Dr. Serrati for 
a note of introduction to the royal commissioners of certain vessels in 
order that we might at least obtain a hearing. These requests invari- 
ably have been denied, and in spite of the newspaper statement of 
February 22, 1912, of the consul general that he does not prevent the 
return to Italy of insane persons, we are in receipt of a letter under 
date of February 27, 1912, a copy of which is inclosed. We beg to 
bring to your attention some illustrative cases: 

I. Carmelo Cantanzaro, This alien arrived in New York on June 8, 
1911, from a Western State and purchased a ticket to Italy at the 
Banca de Lucca. hile 5 the departure ot the vessel he had 
an episode of excitement in which he jum or fell from a window 
and was committed to the Manhattan State Hospital in New York City. 
The agent from whom he had purchased his steamship ticket refused 
to refund the money to him, and so we requested the good offices of the 
consul general for Italy. He very 8 investigated the subject 
and was instrumental in compelling the agent to return the proceeds of 
the unused ticket. In September the patient had so much improved that 
it was possible for him to continue his interrupted journey to Italy 
unaccompanied. We therefore asked the Italian consul general for a 
letter of introduction to the royal Italian commissioner detailed to 
steamship Principe di Piemonte. A copy of our letter is inclosed, and 
also a copy of the reply of the Italian consul general, refusing to give a 
member of this board even a letter of introduction to the Italian royal 
commissioner of the vessel named. We then applied to Dr. Serräti, 
superintendent of the royal Italian emigration service, asking what 
method of procedure he would suggest to insure the reception of this 

tient and two others aboard an Italian vessel. A copy of our letter 
o Dr. Serrati is inclosed. No reply was received, and on October 13 
we again 8 Dr. Serrati to aid us in returning these cases. He 
refused absolutely to do so and, feeling that these insane people were 
as much entitled to the protection of the Italian flag as more fortunate 
citizens of that country, we again renewed our uest in a letter dated 
October 20, 1911, a copy of which we inclose. o reply has ever been 
received to this letter. 

Thus Carmelo Cantanzaro when he lost his money was an Italian 
subject, and the Itallan consul general assisted him in recovering it. 
But a very short time later, when he had recovered from his mental 
disease and desired to return to his only 9 who were in 
par he was no longer entitled to any consideration on the part of 
he same consul general, 
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Marano, one of the other patients mentioned in our letter 
ti_and to the consul general, has since died in the Man- 
hattan State Hospital. 

III. Camillo Cantoni, another patient mentioned in the same letter, 
is still at the Middletown State Hospital, where he will die without 


II. Savenio 
to Dr. Serra 


ever having an opportunity of seeing his wife again. 

IV. John Casula came to this country from Italy in 1907, leaving 
his wife and children in Italy. On June 26, 1911, he was admitted to 
the Manhattan State Hospital for the Insane. He improved after a 
time and now desires to return to Italy, and his cousin, Giovanni 
Michele Arbau, who resides in New York City, desires to accompany 
him and care for him on the voyage. The cousin called at our office 
February 19, 1912, and we gave him a letter to the I consul gen- 
eral, stating that the Forens Is in condition to travel without danger 
to himself or others. he cousin returned to us, ing that the consul 
general had refused to accept our letter because it did not come to him 


pa 
the family, through the 
proper authorities “in the Kingdom.” This letter was quoted above 
as showing that the consul general's statement that he interposes no 
objection to the return of insane Italians was incorrect. The cousin of 
the patient then prepared a written appeal to the consul to return his 
cousin to Italy, a translation of which is melosed. The reply of the 
consul general to this letter is best shown in the inclosed davit of 
Vincent Capparelli, an Italian resident of this city, who accompanied 
Giovanni Arbau on his visit to the consul. 

V. Filomena Masitto came to this country in 1901, and the same year 
was admitted to the Willard State Hospital for the Insane. Althoagh 
she is an allen, and under the present immigration laws would be 
deportable, the State has maintained her for 1 years past. Now her 
husband desires to return to Italy and feels a very natural disinclina- 
tion to do so, leaying his wife, hopelessly insane, a hospital in this 
country. We inclose a copy of his appeal to us to help him out of his 
troubles, so that he can “see his native land once more.” We were 
informed by the superintendent of the hospital that the patient would 
require some supervision on the journey and so we wrote to Dr. Serrati, 
copy of letter inclosed, asking his ald in returning this Italian subject 
to her native land, offering to purchase tra rtation not only for the 
patient but for her husband. Although this letter was sent on ru- 
ary 5, 1912, we have never received an acknowledgment and do not 


eg to. 
e feel that from a humanitarian standpoint this course on the part 
of the Italian Government is intolerable. It is certain that public 
opinion in the United States would not tolerate the action of the Amer- 
ican consul at Southampton if he refused to permit an American 
citizen to return to his family, and yet that is precisely what the 
Italian consul general in New York did in the case of Carmelo Can- 
tanzaro and the others, 

We would be very glad to furnish additional evidence rding the 
medical inspection conducted by foreign remnants at the of 
New York, and we wish it might be possible that some official repre- 
senting the United States Government could be present and observe what 
occurs when we present cases for return. 

The only remedy which we ean suggest for the conditions outlined 
above is the enactment of some such amendment to the immigration 
law as the fifth one su, ted in the memorandum which we recently 
transmitted to members of the Committees on Immigration of the United 
States Senate and the United States House of Kepresentatives. 

Respectfully, 
THOMAS W. SALMON, Chairman. 


Panama Canal—The Canal Bill—Fortifications. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
W.MONDELL, 


HON. FRANK 


OF WYOMING, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 20, 1912. = 


Mr. MONDELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Taking advantage of the unanimous consent 
granted me at the close of the discussion on the Panama bill 
and not having had an opportunity to discuss the bill at the 
time, I desire to present the following observations relative to 
that legislation. 

The canal bill as agreed upon is in the main excellent legis- 
lation, but it contains some provisions which are not only in con- 
flict with our treaty obligations but embody a policy which can 
not be defended from any standpoint of the general public interest. 
The provision to which I have special reference is that granting 
free passage through the canal to ships engaged in the coastwise 
trade of the United States. I have heretofore expressed my 
views in regard to that matter at length, so that I shall content 
myself with a further brief statement with regard to it. 

The bill as it passed the House provided for the free use 
of the canal by American ships in the coastwise trade. In 
the Senate that privilege was extended to American ships in the 
foreign trade, but in conference the latter provision was stricken 
out, owing, it has been stated, to the insistence on the part of 
some of the conferees that the provision was in conflict with 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. With that view I heartily concur, 


but I am unable to follow the spider-web theory whereby it is 
held that we can give free passage through the canal to our 
ships in the domestic trade without violating the treaty but 
can not grant the same privilege to American ships in the for- 
eign trade without such violation. I am willing to admit, how- 
ever, that the violation of the treaty by the latter provision is 
so clear and manifest that no one who has any regard whatever 
for the treaty obligations of the Government could agree to it, 
and yet, if we are to violate our treay—and gentlemen seem 
insistent upon it—there are many arguments in favor of doing 
so in the case of our ships in foreign trade, whereas there is 
absolutely no argument, from the standpoint of public interest, 
in favor of granting our coastwise ships this privilege. On 
the contrary, it is a pure gratuity to a few favored shipowners 
and localities at the expense of all the people of the country. 

The building of the Panama Canal reduces by at least one-half 
the cost of ordinary water-bound business between our Atlantic 
and our Pacific coasts and makes the cost of transportation 
from coast to coast by ship, through the canal, so much lower 
than the cost of transportation overland by rail that as to the 
overwhelming volume of the business there will be no sort of 
competition between the railroads and the steamships. The 
only competition there will be will be between the steamships 
themselves, and no one is simple enough to believe that the 
steamship companies will not absorb and keep in their own 
pockets most or all the tolls which we remit by our legislation. 

But if this were not so, if the remission of tolls to the coast- 
wise trade would result in lower coast-to-coast rates by the 
amount of tolls remitted, there would be no justification for it. 
While all the people may properly contribute to the general 
reduction of transportation charges from coast to coast, as they 
have done in the building of the Panama Canal, nothing but the 
most monumental selfishness on the part of the communities on 
either coast could support the contention that it is the duty of 
all the people, after having contributed by the building of the 
canal to the lowering of freight rates by nearly one-half, to 
agree that they be taxed for all time for the expenditures neces- 
sary to put the cargoes, which have already been greatly bene- 
fited by the building of the canal, through the canal free of all 
charges. The word “subsidy” in its most offensive sense does 
not describe the proposition. It is a gratuity to special inter- 
ests or to particular localities, a graft on the body politic pure 
and simple. 

It is a curious illustration of intense selfishness that prac- 
tically the same influences which prevailed in giving American 
coastwise shipping the free use of the canal, laying the burden 
of its upkeep upon the entire country, are responsible, to a con- 
siderable measure, for the policy of fortifying the canal, which 
will add to our burdens in caring for it an unnecessary initial 
expenditure of at least fifty millions and an unnecessary in- 
creased annual outlay of from twenty to twenty-five millions 
for troops and fortifications. 

On this subject of canal fortification I spoke at length on 
June 4, and I take advantage of this opportunity to insert in 
the Recorp an article from the Independent Magazine of July 4, 
1912, as follows: 

WHY SHOULD WE FORTIFY THE PANAMA CANAL? 
[By Frank W. MONDELL, Member of Congress from Wyoming.] 

The veteran statesman, Eugene Hale, said on the floor of the 
Senate that this Nation was Army and Navy mad. Congress 
lent color to the indictment when, in the closing days of the last 
Congress, it made a first appropriation of $3,000,000 to begin 
the fortification of the Panama Canal. Careful estimates of the 
final cost of the initial work place it at not less than $50,000,000. 
In this first appropriation Congress apparently indorsed the en- 
tire plan. A second appropriation will shortly be called for, and 
it will be voted unless the people make a determined protest and 
restrain their representatives from carrying out this utterly 
unprofitable and distinctly dangerous program. If the people 
understood, they would protest. $ 

For years we have been emptying the Treasury into the War 
and Navy Departments with reckless prodigality, supporting 
thé most expensive military system ever known on earth, while 
this new proposition to enlarge its scope is the more astonishing 
because our national aspirations, theories, and convictions are 
all opposed to it. The first appropriation was carried against 
the earnest protests of many able and patriotic Members of 
Congress. It was carried by a cry for “armed neutrality ” and 
that slogan of a departed age of feudal despotism—“ in time of 
peace prepare for war.” It was a shock to many, even of those 
who are under the influence of the mania of militarism, when it 
was announced that the bill had passed, for there were few 
beyond the most devoted camp followers who really believed 
that reece would ever seriously consider the fortification of 
the canal. 
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To-day a strong movement is going on in Congress to prevent 
further appropriations along this line, but it needs the help of 
public opinion. It will receive it if the people will only look 
seriously into the subject instead of thoughtlessly following the 
predilections of boyhood to run after soldiers; if they would 
realize that while this initial expenditure of a probable 
$50,000,000 has not itself the shadow of a chance of being of 
practical benefit it entails other immense expenditures which 
at once become automatically obligatory, and that whatever-may 
be promised to the contrary in the natural course of things it is 
but the modest forerunner of vaster demands which must of 
necessity be granted by Congress if we adopt the policy of de- 
pending upon fortifications for the protection of the canal. 

Even if the whole question was closed with the appropriation 
of fifty millions for fortification there would be added to the 
cost of the canal the annual interest $1,500,000, the annual de- 
preciation placed at $5,000,000, the annual cost of maintaining 
the force behind the guns, which à year ago was placed by Gen.“ 
Wood at 7,000 men and a minimum cost of $8,400,000, but which 
he has since raised to 12,000 men with proportionate increase 
in cost, adding at least $17,000,000 annually to the already seri- 
ous burden which we are handing down to posterity on account 
of the canal—$11,225,000 interest on the authorized bond issue 
and $7,000,000 estimated for the ordinary maintenance of the 
canal, not allowing for any serious accidents. Thus at a low, 
estimate the United States Treasury must stand pledged for 
$35,000,000 annually, while the bravest hopes for revenue ac- 
cruing to the Government through the use of the canal do not 
venture materially above $4,000,000 a year. Without further 
incidents and no accidents the Panama Canal means a certain 
loss to the people of the United States of at least $31,000,000 a 
year. 

But there will be accidents and there are further in¢idents. 
With Army appropriations alone, if progress is made in the art 
of war as during the last 10 years, another decade of perfect 
peace will find all that we do to-day obsolute and pitiably inade- 
quate—helplessly old-fashioned as the present harbor defenses 
of our great cities and useless as the dry dock Dewey at the 
bottom of Subic Bay. To keep pace with progress in even a 
plausible pretense at protecting the canal against the world 
would mean a literal mortgage of the United States, while the 
canal would still remain as vulnerable as the Philippines, really 
protected, just as they are, by the potent fact that while every- 
one wants the use of them no one hankers after the expensive 
ownership. 

But Army appropriations will not stand alone, Already the 
Navy Department wants a war harbor at either end of the canal 
as indispensable to its usefulness. Preparing and protecting 
such harbors can not be accomplished for $50,000,000. It is also 
provided that there shall be naval stations and dry docks, as a 
matter of necessity, at a cost of from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 
more if properly and adequately equipped in a way to be of 
real war value. 

The saddest feature of all this is the absolute inertia of the 
public. I believe that it is as often indifference as it is military 
madness—indifference due to our system of indirect taxation. 
We know that the United States is rich and we like to parade 
the fact before other nations, just as some people like to parade 
their individual wealth before their neighbors. In the popular 
hysteria of the world to-day the Army and Navy appeal to us as 
the ideal thing to decorate for this purpose. No one has the 
remotest expectation of ever applying any of these decorations 
to real war. We simply enjoy the splurge because other nations, 
with some substantial excuse for it, appear to us to be splurg- 
ing. We complimented ourselves immensely on sending a fleet 
of big battleships round the world, though to keep it going we 
had to hire of other nations a larger fleet of supply ships and 
in the end only betrayed the helplessness of our own Navy for 
anything like real war. We do it all without realizing the silly 
-side or the serious side that these extravagant policies exhaust 
this Nation’s wealth to a far greater extent than Army and 
Navy maintenance exhausts the wealth of other nations. We 
thonghtlessly dissipate our most precious economic resources, 
deprive ourselves of the productive energy of thousands of 
hands and brains, and incidentally materially increase our cost 
of living. 

From ibe President down we hear brave talk of Government 
economy. For sweet economy’s sake Congress peremptorily 
refuses appropriations for much-needed home development 
which would incalculably increase the value and wealth of our 
country; yet we annually pass the billion-dollar mark, lavishing 
money for the development of our Army and Navy—appropria- 
tions which are unproductive, unremunerative, largely exhausted 
and gone with the going of each fiscal year. 


For the past 10 years we have expended 72 per cent of our 
entire Federal income on war, past and future. In preparing for 
dream wars we have spent $2,200,000,000 in the past 10 years, a 
sum only $500,000,000 less than our entire national debt at the 
close of the Civil War. The entire loss by fire in the whole of 
North America in the last 85 years amounts to about one- 
quarter of what we have spent in the last 10 years to maintain 
our military policy. Yet to-day we are told by our great mili- 
tarists that we are deplorably weak. Official reports, published 
and suppressed, declare that almost any nation on earth could 
invade and desolate our land. Through a decade of profound 
peace, with constantly increasing certainty of perpetual peace, 
we have refused much-needed expenditures for the development 
of our country and seen the cost of living constantly increase 
that we might devote more than $200,000,000 a year to the de- 
mands of our fighting men—to insure our country against being 
swept from the map by some yague, impossible enemy—only to 
learn from them to-day that we are less adequately prepared 
for war than at any time in onr history. As a simple business 
proposition, after such experience, we should hesitate when the 
Same agents urge this new policy costing hundreds of millions 
more to protect the Panama Canal. 

Incidentally we must remember that the canal can be abso- 
lutely protected by neutralization treaties; that it is as safe to- 
day, and always will be, as the Suez Canal, which has existed in 
the very hotbed of war without a single fort or battleship to de- 
fend it, and with never one single attempt to injure it. We 
must admit that it is a great waste of money to fortify the 
canal, while as a theory it is the most dangerous which the 
Nation could follow, and as a policy it is morally wrong. Even 
if it cost us absolntely nothing, there is every reason why we 
should not fortify the canal, and there is not one honorable or 
practical reason why we should. It is diametrically contrary 
to the public opinion we have officially expressed through almost 
a century while a canal connecting the two oceans has been a 
topic of world-wide discussion. We have radically opposed any 
5 that such a waterway should ever become an asset 
of war. 

Let us glance at our participation in the prenatal history of 
the canal. In 1826 Henry Clay, Secretary of State under John 
Quincy Adams, wrote officially: 

If this work should ever be executed, so as to admit the passage of 
sea vessels from ocean to ocean, the benetits of it ought not to be 
exclusively appropriated to any one nation, but sho be extended 
to all parts of the globe alike. 

A few years later the United States Senate adopted a reso- 
lution requesting the President to “open negotiations with 
other Governments for the purpose of securing forever, by treaty. 
stipulations, the free and equal rights of all nations for navi- 
gating any canal constructed across the Isthmus of Panama 
upon the payment of reasonable tolls.” 

In 1839 the House of Representatives unanimously adopted 
a resolution to investigate the practicability of a canal and “of 
securing forever, by suitable treaty stipulations, the free and 
equal right of navigating such a canal to all nations.” 

In 1847 President Polk, sending the Senate the treaty with 
New Granada, said: 

The ultimate object is to secure to all nations the free and equal 
pi, — of passage over the Isthmus. There does not appear to be ai 
other effectual means of securing to all nations the advantages of th 
important 8 but by the guaranty of the great commercial 
powers that the Isthmus shall be neutral territory. The interests 
of the world at stake are so important that the security of this pas- 
sage between the two oceans can not be suffered to depend upon the 
wars and revolutions which may arise among different nations. 

In 1858 Mr. Cass, Secretary of State, put the proposition 
even more strongly, and in 1881 Mr. Blaine, while Secretary of 
State, wrote officially to Minister Lowell, in London: 

The United States recognizes the property guaranty of neutrality 
as essential to the construction and successful operation of any high- 
way across the Isthmus of Panama. 

In 1885 President Cleveland said: 

Whatever 3 may be constructed across the barrier dividing 
the two great maritime areas of the world must be for the world’s 
benefit, a trust for mankind, to be removed from the chanco of domina- 
tion by any single power, nor become a point of invitation for tilities 
or a prize for warlike ambition, 

All this was our opinion before we expected to become pro- 
prietors, but President Roosevelt said, in his special message 
to Congress: The principle enunciated by Secretary Cass was 
sound then, and it is sound now ”—a sentiment to which many 
still say “Amen.” 

The great powers controlling the Suez Canal were the strong- 
est on the earth at the time, but, realizing the difficulties and 
dangers of a policy of defense, they neutralized the canal by 
international treaties, declaring it “forever free and open to 
all nations in time of war as.in time of peace, to every vessel 
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‘of commerce or of war, without distinction of flag.” And 
though wars have been waged all about it, no hand was ever 
raised to injure it—or ever will be—because it is a neutralized 
highway of the world. If forts had been established, there 
would have been “a point of invitation for hostilities,” and 
if they had been captured the canal would rightly have been 
considered a perquisite of war. It will be precisely the same 
with the Panama Canal. 

But to go on a little further in the history of our canal. In 
1901 we consummated a treaty with Great Britain in which 
the theories and principles of neutralization were taken, almost 
word for word, from the convention of Constantinople con- 
cerning the Suez Canal, and mutually accepted as applying to 
the Panama Canal. That treaty—our treaty with Great Brit- 
ain—says: 

The canal shall never be blockaded nor shall any right of mae Ra — 
exercised or any act of hostility committed within it. 
plant, establishment, 1 and all work necessary to thie. 8 
tion and maintenance and operation of the canal shall be deemed a 
Fart thereof for the pu of this treaty, and in time of war, as in 
time of peace, shall 4 6 complete immunity from attack or injury 
by belli pornu ana from acts calculated to impair their usefulness as 
parts of the canal. 

If our fighting departments deem these forts and naval sta- 
tions as included in this treaty, they are demanding these 
colossal expenditures simply for amusement—to play with 
painted ships upon a painted ocean. If not, then they know 
that by these expenditures they cause us to vitiate all of the 
benefits of neutralization, inviting assaults upon the canal 
and making it a prize for warlike ambition.” In other words, 
they cause us to discard the perfect and perpetual protection 
of neutralization, which would cost us nothing, for the doubtful 
defense afforded by our own Army and Navy at an initial 
cutlay of hundreds of millions of dollars and an annual cost 
of many millions more, with the added certainty that if there 
should ever be a war their presence there will throw the canal 
into otherwise impossible danger. 

Obviously this military outlay will not be profitable in time 
of peace, Still less is it expedient if there is any possibility of 
war. But our Government went yet further in promising neu- 
trality. In 1903 we entered into treaty with Panama for the 
right to consiruct and maintain a canal. In this treaty we 
promise that “the canal, when constructed, and the entrances 
thereto, shal] be neutral in perpetuity and shall be open in 
conformity with all the stipulations of the treaty ” with Great 
Britain. 

This suggests an important fact which we must not overlook, 
and that is that we do not own in sovereign right one single 
foot of land in Panama. We only acquired the right to con- 
struct and maintain a canal across the Isthmus for the benefit 
of the commerce of the world, leaving no possible excuse which 
we can give for those fortifications which is not in violent 
antagonism to all of our promises and pledges. Why, indeed, 
should we set this gift to the commerce of the world in a frame 
of forts and battleships? There is only one possible excuse, 
and that redounds to our disgrace and shame. 

It is true, as the advocates claimed, that nothing in the 
treaties positively prohibits the fortifications, except that in a 
general way we overstep the rights granted us by Panama; 
but it is obvious that the very idea of fortification was so for- 
eign and antagonistic to every theory of neutralization and so 
abhorrent to every principle ever advanced by the United States 
that it would have been deemed absurd at the time when the 
treaties were signed to deny or abrogate the right. So that 
our only excuse for erecting the fortifications to-day is a hide- 
ous declaration to the nations of the earth that we do not pro- 
pose to trust their promises or to keep our own; that they will 
use the canal only while it is for our interest to allow it. This 
ig not overdrawn. Read the statements made by Lieut. Gen. 
Wood, the Chief of Staff, to the Committee on Appropriations 
in the House: 


The CHAIRMAN. Is it not true in the last analysis that the purpose 
in fortifying the canal is to insure to the United States its use as a 
military asset in case of war? 

Gen. Woop. That is andoubtedly. the most important of all purposes 
in fortifying the canal. 

ANOTHER MEMBER. To secure to the United States the exclusive 
Gen. Woop. That ts the principal parpose of fortifying the canal, 

en 00. a ep purpose of for g the can 
r 4 to control it in time of war as our safety and interest 
eman 


This, then, is why we fortify the Panama Canal. We, the 


grest adyocate of peace and honor among nations, who began 
the canal for glory and the unhampered commerce of the world, 
have decided to finish it as an asset of war for ourselves, only 
to be used by others in accordance with our interests. It is 
doubtless true, as stated in debate on the floor of the House, 
that England had been approached and had signified that she 


found nothing in her treaty to prevent our erecting fortifications 
if we chose. But England’s real comment upon our changed 
attitude came a little later, when she began the expenditure of 
a large sum, making another Gibraltar of her already formid- 
able naval station at Jamaica almost opposite the entrance to 
the canal. And how the other nations of the world must laugh 
at us—laugh in their sleeves at us—that we neglect Honolulu, 
Samoa, and other really strategic points, which at compara- 
tively small cost—like Jamaica—might be made strongholds 
of infinite importance in defense, while we expend hundreds of 
millions of dollars in efforts to defend the colossal canal, which, 
if it is not already invulnerably immune, can be made so 
through neutralization, and which, no matter how well we may 
defend it, can be utterly wrecked at any moment by a bomb 
dropped from an airship, or a Merrimac blown up by some 
patriotic Hobson in one of the locks. And how they must 
enjoy the quiet comment of the work going on at Jamaica. 

There is not a nation on the earth which would dare to dis- 
regard its obligations to the commerce of the world by doing 
any injury to the great international waterway. “ven as a 
war asset it is of far greater value to us, left unguarded, except 
by neutralization, than if fortified beyond any possibility in our 
power; while, on the other hand, if we desire to challenge the 
world to injure or capture the canal, there is no better way of 
extending the invitation—and of securing the result—than by 
taking upon ourselves, as we are doing, the barbaric responsi- 
bility of preserving it by force of arms. Suppose a time of 
war and that we reserved the canal for our own use, giving us 
a great advantage over the enemy. What is surer than that the 
enemy would wreck it, as our important asset. Suppose the 
same war with the canal unfortified and strictly neutral. What 
is surer than that any enemy would scrupulously refrain from 
injuring it? It would not be an act of hostility against the 
United States, but against the entire commercial world, which 
would be universally resented. France and England realized 
this from the outset, concerning the Suez Canal. 

The proper policing of the canal at all times is our duty. It 
is easily, simply, and effectively accomplished. We shall do it 
anyway, wholly irrespective of the forts. We shall do it at no 
great expense, as a part of the cost of maintenance. In po- 
licing the entrances we can even utilize, at no cost whatever, a 
few of our already equipped battleships, giving them at last a 
little real responsibility. But the fortifications and war har- 
bors are solely and absolutely for nothing in the world but war. 
We have even officially acknowledged it. 

Let us look into this point a little further, for here comes in 
the silly side. War presupposes an enemy. Puzzle: Find the 
enemy. The menace of a hostile fleet at Panama is most re- 
mote. It requires no prophet to predict that not in this twen- 
tieth century shall we become entangled with any European 
power capable of sending such a fleet across the Atlantic. Nor 
does it take the wisdom of-a sage to realize that England, 
France, and Germany will see to it that the canal is handled 
as carefully as we could wish. For they are the ones who will 
derive the benefits—with their vast commercial interests upon 
the sea—and simply by the payment of accruing tolls; while we, 
with but a few lone merchantmen flying our fiag on either 
ocean, to take advantage of the waterway, must foot the bills, 
repair all damages, bear all losses, and maintain the canal for 
the benefit of the commerce of the world. 

On the other side of the canal the nearest possible enemy is 
8,000 miles away; and so busy and so successful in absorbing 
the fading remnant of our commerce in the Pacific that it con- 
siders any other kind of war with the United States unthink- 
able. Some few Americans have been Hobsonized into believ- 
ing that Japan is ready to rise in wrath and obliterate America. 
But even Mr. Honsox would be slow to admit that she would 
run the international risk of obliterating the canal—unless we 
have fortifications there and use it as a war asset. Besides, 
Japan's budget for the next six years includes $6,500,000 a 
year for her navy, while we propose, during the same time, to 
expend at the least $130,000,000 a year_upon our Navy—with- 
out taking into account any new war harbors or appurtenances 
thereto. But if we are still afraid of Japan, one-tenth of the 
first cost of protecting the canal, if expended upon Pearl Har- 
bor, Honolulu, and on our Samoan harbor, would create two 
stalwart naval stations on the Pacific which would forever pre- 
vent Japan from the possibility of bringing a battleship within 
a thousand miles of either Panama or California. 

Where, then, is the enemy in fear of which we expend these 
hundreds of millions of dollars in fortifying the Panama Canal? 
If searching the twentieth century through does not disclose the 
remotest possibility more formidable than a dream, can we not 
calm our fears with the assurance that a few of the big battle- 
ships from our otherwise utterly useless Navy, patrolling the 
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waters at either entrance, can probably protect the canal from 
any possible vagrant of the sea? 

This is the exact situation; the folly, the danger, and the 
crime in our expending millions upon millions of dollars in 
fortifying the canal. The first appropriation asked for was 
small. The main object in securing it was to bind Congress to 
an indorsement of the policy for the benefit of future appropria- 
tions. Now is the last opportunity for public sentiment to de- 
mand a halt. Those in Congress most earnestly opposed to the 
policy are ronsing for one more struggle to veto it; but they 
need the aid of public sentiment, and they ought to have it. 

The social and economic organization of the world has ad- 
vanced beyond the political organization, and far beyond the 
military organization. Industrially and commercially we are 
living in the twentieth century—not back in the eighteenth or 
earlier. Commerce, industry, and finance have created empires 
more comprehensive than any federation of nations; world 
spheres, knowing no international boundary; binding nations 
together with chains of gold which render belligerency suicidal. 
It is only the old hysteria of militarism which instigates us still 
to run mad over the feudal policies of forts, just as we used to 
run after the soldiers parading on election days. But with 
such an age as ours to live up to, with such a record for inter- 
national arbitration and world peace as ours has been, can we 
not shake off the charm of the smell of gunpowder and the 
clank of spurs, and repudiate this proposition now before it is 
too late? Realizing the inordinate extravagance, the danger- 
ous folly of it, and the preposterous absurdity, can we not rouse 
ourselves and oust from our national policy forever the bar- 
baric theory that promises are pie crust and that might makes 
right? 


A Navy or Not. 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. E. R. BATHRICK, 


OF OHIO, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 17, 1912. 
On the conference report on H. R. 24565, the naval bill. 

Mr. BATHRICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Those who oppose. building more battleships 
offer the following reasons for their contention : 

First. That there should be international peace and that this 
drain upon the people of all nations for the support of arma- 
ment should cease. 

Second. That there is no danger of this country becoming 
involyed in war and that we do not need to maintain a navy. 

To the first argument I' have no opposition. I give it my 
hearty assent and in every way possible would support any 
movement intended to bring about international peace that the 
array of contending armies and clash of nations may forever 
cease. My heart revolts at thought of the horrors of war, and 
I have wept with those who are bereft of home and kinsmen by 
the ruin wrought by armies. I wish that it were possible that 
this House of Representatives of the people could by its debates 
or its votes forever abolish the fearful clouds of human conflict: 
and the fear that it brings to our hearthstones, and let a per- 
petual peace flow in upon our farms and our villages and our 
cities. Looking to this glorious purpose which no man con- 
tends will be accomplished to-morrow or next month, next year, 
or the next decade, what shall we do in the meantime? Shall 
we refuse to do that which a constitutional provision plainly 
intimated that it was the purpose and duty of Congress to 
do and fail to provide for the common defense? Shall we 
assume now that the whole world is at peace and no rude nation 
covets any of our insular possessions? Shall we assume that 
this country, which possesses the greatest per capita market in 
the world, offers no temptation for commercial reprisal to a 
stronger nation, and that if we permit our defenses to decay 
and neglect to improve them that our great national resources 
and rieh territory will not be coveted by some ambitious nation? 

Nations are composed of human beings. And what about the 
natural belligerent characteristics of a human being. Why, 
but a short time ago we saw two men in this House fling reason 
and courtesy to the winds and appear ready to fly at each other’s 
throats. One of these men is an ardent advocate of peace and 
believes that we should have no weapons of warfare, yet I know 
that he will fight at the drop of a hat for himself and for his 
country. He illustrates the human character—a fighting animal. 
Nations are composed of these same fighting animals, and when 


* 

we speak of a nation in the abstract we must speak of it as 
composed of human beings who are fighting animals and will 
quarrel among themselves and are ready to quarrel with other 
nations. To defend oneself or to be the aggressor is a human 
instinct. You see it exhibited in the child before it has left the 
cradle, when it raises its hand to strike its mate. Nearly 2,000 
years have elapsed since the coming of the gentle Christ, who 
taught the doctrine of peace and good will to all men. He was 
the greatest exponent of peace ever born from the womb of 
time. His influence, overwhelmingly powerful but superuat- 
urally gentle, has invaded every clime and every nation and 
found its way into the hearts of all people of the world; but 
still the human being will fight. He will fight for self-defense, 
for defense of his family, for defense of his country, for money, 
for glory, and for so cheap a thing as personal conceit. 

Some day, perhaps, a great and gentle light from some 
supernal source will break upon the darkness of human vision 
and all men will be at peace and no nation can be cajoled or 
tempted to attack another. What is the condition now? What 
is the reason that some of us desire to be practical, and, though 
willing and anxious to assist any movement for international 
peace, still desire to exercise reasonable caution and keep 
our national defenses intact? 

It is the reason founded upon a good old common-sense 
doctrine propounded by one of our illustrious forbears, that we 
should “trust in the Lord, but keep our powder dry.” It is a 
reason founded upon the doctrine that caution is better than 
carelessness. It is the same reason that prompts the head 
of the household to lock the door when he retires at night 
or lock the stable before the horse is gone. This o 
precaution which the practical men of this Nation desire to 
exercise costs no more in its relation to the power of the whole 
Nation to pay than it costs the dweller in the city or upon the 
farm to buy this lock for his door. One more modern sea fort, 
one more up-to-date defender of our coasts and our national 
honor, will cost each citizen of this country not more than 14 
cents. After it is built it will cost them not more than 3 cents 
each per year to maintain it. Every man’s house fitted with 
locks upon the doors and locks upon the windows represents 
a far greater expense than this. Why were these locks put 
upon the doors and upon the windows, and why are they used 
at night or when we are absent from our homes? ‘The answer 
is, in the abstract, ordinary horse-sense caution. There may 
be no more robberies, there may be no more burglars, but we 
know, that there have been, and we are not sure, absolutely 
certain, that there will not be more of them. 

So it is in the consideration of a national defense. There 
have been wars, and we are not sure there will be no more. 
We haye not a supreme confidence that man, the fighting animal, 
in the collective capacity of some other nation, will not attack 
this Nation. We sincerely hope that such an emergency will not 
arise, but if it does we propose to be prepared. Those who are 
the strongest for peace and are willing, before peace comes, to 
take long e with the national defense do not follow this 
policy in their private affairs, but are as quick as anybody to 
lock their doors and take precaution for personal protection. 
Another fact: It is the absolute truth that the Members of this 
House who are against an adequate Navy represent districts 
like my own, which are far removed from our seacoasts, and 
would not be the point of a naval attack. I well know the 
reason of this. Down in their interior districts, the people 
object to the so-called enormous burden of the Nayy. I do not 
blame these people for objecting. I object to it myself on 
the same principle that I object to the enormous expense. of 
maintaining the hundreds of thousands of policemen in this 
conntry and the thousands of sheriffs and constables, for 
every man should behave himself and be at peace with his 
neighbor and not invade his house or climb his porch at night 
and try to rob him. Man should not be a fighting animal, and 
if he were not such and the spirit of Christianity and brotherly 
love would only enter his soul and stay there, we would not be 
obliged to carry this heavy burden of the cost of policemen and 
sheriffs and constables. But the children fight, the young 
people fight, the old people fight, and even the song birds fight, 
and some of us believe that until this spirit of conflict is 
changed and the nature of all things is transformed for the 
better that the practical plan is to be ready to defend ourselves 
against nations composed of this kind of beings. 

As for myself, and as to the interests of my district, I be- 
lieve that I am more liable to encourage peace by presenting 
appearance of a sturdy means of defense than would be the 
ease if I advocated a policy of leaving the national doors and 
windows unlocked, and thereby offering temptations for the 
weakest nations to attack us. 

What is the liability of this attack? No one has dared to 
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the whole world is at war. At war now. They know that Ger- 
many, England, France, and even Japan are building more 
battleships than we. They know that this is no more nor less 
than warfare. They know that it is a warfare of accumulation 
of means by which one nation hopes to coerce or annihilate an- 
other. They know that two of the signatories of The Hague 
peace agreement, namely, Italy and Turkey, are slaughtering 
each other at this moment and that they totally disregard their 
agreement in this conference. If the other nations intended to 
keep this agreement sacred, why are they constantly increasing 
their armies and navies in preparation for war? If these na- 
tions are at peace with each other and there is no war, why 
do they give this undoubted evidence of suspicion and distrust 
of each other? 

Some have said that this Nation should not enter this ex- 
travagant race for supremacy. We have not entered it. We are 
so far behind in our naval program that it would take a person 
of rather wild imagination to conceive that we are in the race. 
We are wrangling now on the question whether it shall be one 
battleship, two battleships, or none. England has 16 in the 
course of completion; Germany has 11 in the course of com- 
pletion; Japan has 7 in the course of completion; Italy has 
7 in the course of completion; Russia has 7 in the course of 
completion; the United States has 6, and if some had their way 
we would soon have none. In 1916 England, Germany, France, 
and Japan will be so far ahead of us in naval power that no one 
will consider us in the race. 

We have many thousands of miles of seacoast, and cities rich 
beyond comparison with any age of time are builded upon these 
shores. There are thousands of places upon our shore line 
where an enemy well equipped with a superior navy could 
land an army. The day has gone when the vast distance from 
this country to Europe prevented bringing up supplies for an 
army. The space and distance has been shortened by modern 
means of transportation and communication. In event of in- 
vaslon upon our Pacific or Atlantic coast what would happen? 
Simply this: The fife and drum would rattle and scream in 
the streets of our cities and awake the echoes again in the vil- 
lages and at the farms. By the evolution of all conditions 
modern warfare on this continent must necessarily be a sea 
fight; and if that be lost, then the young man must leave the 
plow and the desk and the counter and the mill and shoulder a 
rifle and go forward to repel invaders. He will not come only 
from the seacoast cities and villages, but he will come from 
the interior districts as well. He will come from the villages 
and farms of my district, which has never failed to respond 
quickly and fully to the demands of our country, and the tears 
will be shed, and the fearful heartbreaking farewells will be 
said by mothers and sisters, wives and fathers in all these in- 
terior sections of the country as well as those npon the coast. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, in my consideration of this great na- 
sional subject, I will take all risk that falls upon me politically 
for whatever difference of opinion there may be between myself 
and my constituents, I take it that I am, in this high office, 
endowed with power of decision vested in me by the confidence 
of the people of my district and I will try to look further into 
the interests of the whole country than would be permitted by 
any dissension that my vote for one battleship may arouse. 

I know the people in my district are proud of their country, 
and, however earnestly they may join me in the desire for uni- 
versal peace, they are not in favor of a foolhardy policy which 
risks the danger of war before we are in sight of the blessings 
of universal peace. 

It has been a knotty question to decide. The subject has been 
befogged by a great deal of sentiment, wherein eloquent gentle- 
men have discoursed with beautiful rhetoric upon the subject of 
peace, as if their plea could pluck from the very atmosphere, 
like the sleight-of-hand performer, the much wished-for, prayed- 
for brotherhood of man; asif in this plea it was only necessary to 
recite the universally acknowledged terrors of war, and then we 
would not need any battleships. On the other hand, gentlemen 
moved by opposite motives have filled our ears with a recital of 
the same terrors for the purpose of frightening us into a policy 
of reckless military expenditures. Between these two, only the 
practical ean decide. On the one hand is glittering peace afar 

` off in the dim, misty future, and on the other hand all about 
us is a fevered preparation for war, which makes the millennium 
of peace seem further away than ever. In this conflict of 
opinion, I conceive but one rational policy to pursue. I believe 
in the reduction of our military and the maintenance of a 
Navy strong enough with which, not to frighten our adversaries 
or possible enemy, but to make them feel that an invasion of our 
coast and an insult to our national honor would be a dangerous 
and costly proposition. 

This policy might easily permit a reduction of our military by 
half, and with the other half we could build proper protection for 
our coasts, encourage the education of our civilians in the art 


of national protection, and have still many millions to the credit 
of economy and retrenchment. For geographical reasons and 
those of traditional friendliness we have no fear of our neigh- 
bor upon the north nor upon the south. Then, why so large 
an Army which should bear the most of the burden of criticism 
placed upon our expenditure for defense? It is because of 
mistaken policy instituted years ago, of colonial extension, anda 
“benevolent assimilation.” There is in the Philippine Islands 
to-day, and Hawaii, all the standing Army that this Govern- 
ment would require were it not for these possessions. Again,. 
these very islands are among the very strongest reasons why we 
need to maintain our Navy andcarry forward a program of build- 
ing. The Philippines stand far out into the ocean, so distant that 
they are only a temptation to some nations to insult us. They 
are mainly the vulnerable point which tempts attack. If this 
attack should be made, what must we do? Having gained 
prestige among the nations as one of the leading influences in 
the universe, would we supinely retire from our process of 
“benevolent assimilation ” which we have carried on for many 
years at a cost of many millions of dollars and many human 
lives? Having retired without a fight and thus served notice 
upon all the world that we would not or could not protect our 
own, what then would become of our prestige and our peace? 

Ever since the day of Monroe we have sturdily maintained 
his announced doctrine that European nations generally should 
keep their hands off of this continent. Many of our wisest 
statesmen believe that policy has saved us much warfare and 
contributed largely to our national greatness. If this be true, 
the Monroe doctrine is worth sustaining. It has been truth- 
fully said that it is no stronger than our Navy, and if the Navy 
becomes weakened by inaction and a fatal policy of dangerous 
economy then we must give up the Monroe doctrine and permit 
the warlike nations of Europe to establish a base of supplies, for- 
tifications, and other means of aggression upon our yery borders. 
Then we will understand what militarism really is in its most 
serious aspect and we will know what the nations of Europe 
now know, that self-protection imposes a far more serious bur- 
den than the people of the United States have ever dreamed of. 

Mr. Chairman, I am for defense as the best means of sus- 
taining peace under the conditions that now exist. I am 
for peace by any means by which it can be procured with 
honor to the people of this country. In no instance, during my 
brief career in this House, have I failed to yote to lighten the 
burdens of the people whenever and wherever it has been pos- 
sible to do so. In every particular I have sought to care for the 
interests of my district, to follow the wishes of my constituents 
as nearly as possible. I believe they will stand sturdily with 
me in this matter and will denounce that doubtful statesman- 
ship which, seeking for the international peace we all desire, 
would urge our people into the folly of being the first nation to 
tear down our defenses and scuttle our ships when the plain 
intent and purpose of all other nations is to continue to make 
themselves more powerful than we and capable of crushing us 
if they choose. 


The Wool Bill and a Challenge. 


SPEECH 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 22, 1912. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. Speaker: The Democrats are about to close up their 
work for this session of the Sixty-second Congress, and in to- 
day’s Recorp the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
publishes a résumé of the work of the House under his direc- 
tion as floor leader. That the gentleman from Alabama has 
been courteous and industrious will be freely admitted by most 
of the Members upon either side. He has played his part as a 
Democrat with skill and courage, for he has been able, with the 
aid of a powerful caucus, to push through bills of great im- 
portance, for good or ill; and upon the issue of protection and 
free trade he has been more frankly outspoken against protec- 
tion and more clearly headed for ultimate and complete free 


trade than many of his colleagues in the industrial States have 


dared to be, 
NO PUBLIC HEAGINGS ACCORDED. 

In standing for the reduction of tariff duties to a point 
which, in many instances, carry them below the rates of the 
Wilson-Gorman bill, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop], as the spokesman of his party, has made the issue in the 
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coming campaign so clear that “he who runs may read.” And 
it will be remembered that during the course of the discussion 
over the tariff bill, the gentleman from Alabama conceded that 
the Ways and Means Committee, of which he is chairman, gave 
no heed to requests and petitions for public hearings upon 
schedules relating to the textile industries, but went ahead 
framing up the bills upon such information as the gentlemen 
upon the committee, most of them lawyers, already possessed. 
In thus declining to follow the Republican practice in the prep- 
aration of tariff bills, the gentleman from Alabama and his as- 
sociates let it be known that they were dealing with the indus- 
tries of the country, not for purposes of protection, but solely 
in the interest of revenue and without regard to the difference 
in the cost of production, including wages, at home and abroad. 
Hence, it is but natural that those who have differed from the 
majority in the course it has pursued with reference to the 
wage account of the country should not accept the findings of 
the Ways and Means Committee upon tariff measures as accn- 
rate or of general benefit to the people. 
MANUFACTURERS MADE THE TARGET. 

Since one of the subjects treated of by the gentleman from 
Alabama in his review of the work of the Democratic House 
relates to wool, and certain statements are made therein con- 
cerning the profits of manufactures, I think it fair, with the 
permission of the gentleman from Alabama, to submit an open 
letter which was addressed to him in December, 1911, by Mr. 
George C. Hetzel, a wool manufacturer of Chester, Pa. I have 
known Mr. Hetzel for many years and believe him to be one 
of the fairest and best-equipped spokesman upon the wool 
question that this country has produced. He is a practical 
business man and knows what he is talking about. His letter 
to the gentleman from Alabama was given wide publication, 
but so far as I am advised has not been answered. It was 
penned as the result of a desire on the part of many wool and 
woolen manufacturers, who were being everlastingly charged 
up to a “Woolen Trust,” to have an intelligent examination 
of their business made by the Ways and Means Committee. 
Mr. Hetzel is an independent manufacturer doing business in 
the city of Chester, and his letter to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama indicates that the net profit of the cloth manufacturer 
does not add as much as 40 cents to the cost of a suit of 
clothes, 

While the wool bill was under discussion it was freely as- 
serted upon this side of the House that manufacturers could 
be found aplenty willing to accept 5 cents a yard as their net 
profit upon the three and a half yards necessary for a suit of 
clothes. It was further contended and frequently shown in 
argument that the tariff had little or nothing to do with the 
cost of a suit of clothes, since nearly all of the expense was 
due to labor in one form or another, which labor in the United 
States would inevitably be displaced if the tariff upon wool 
and woolens was removed and the material was admitted free. 

The gentleman from Alabama, in his carefully prepared 
review, persists, however, that the manufacturers are tariff 
malefactors, since, as he says with some degree of sarcasm, 
referring to the report of the Tariff Board that the effect of its 
operations was “to allow manufaeturers another year of ex- 
cessive rates and to compel the people to pay for their woolen 
clothing during the year over $50,000,000 more than they would 
have paid under the rate of the bill of the first session of this 
Congress.” The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
does not tell us how many men would be turned out of em- 
playment in the textile industry had President Taft not had the 
foresight to veto the wool bill and thus insure for another 
year at least the protection accorded to the toilers of this in- 
dustry under existing Republican law. 

Mn. HETZEL’S CHALLENGE UNANSWERED. 

But my purpose is not to attempt at this time an analysis 
of the statement of the Democratic floor leader. Having stated 
that the Ways and Means Committee, of which he is chairman, 
refused to give hearings to those directly interested in the 
woolen and cotton industry, I submit the open letter of Mr. 
Hetzel, which up to this time has remained unanswered, as 
indicating what one intelligent and well-informed citizen thinks 
with regard to the Democratic wool schedule: 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM GEORGE C. HETZEL, WOOL MANUFACTURER, CHESTER, 
PA., TO HON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
WAYS AND MEANS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, SUEXTY-SECOND CON- 


GRESS. 
CHESTER, PA., December 29, 1911. 
Hon. Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, 
Washington, D. C. 5 

Dear Sm: On pages 2348 and 2349 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, of the first session of the Sixty-second Congress, ap- 
pears the following: 

“Mr. Monpetr. The great bulk of our fine wool, as the gen- 
tleman knows, shrinks about 65 per cent. 


“Mr, Unperwoop. Yes; that is, all your western wools. 

“Mr. MoNDELL. That is true of the Territorial and the fine 
merino wools. 

“Mr. Unperwoop. That is true of the western wools, but the 
wools of Ohio do not shrink as much as 65 per cent and very 
few of the imported wools shrink 65 per cent. 

“Mr. LoncwortH. Will the gentleman permit me? 

“ Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

“Mr. Loneworru. If the gentleman will permit, I would like 
to call his attention to his own report, wherein he states that 
the shrinkage in Ohio wool is 51 per cent. That is the average 
shrinkage, of course. 

“ Mr. UnpERwoop. Yes; the average. And I will say to the 
gentleman from Ohio that although his wool shrinks only 51 
per cent or, say, 50 per cent in round numbers, 2 pounds of raw 
wool are necessary to make 1 pound of cloth, according to his 
own statement with respect to the wool from his own State; and 
when the gentleman from Ohio participated in writing Schedule 
K of the Payne tariff bill he gave to the woolen manufacturers 
a protection of 4 pounds of wool instead of 2 pounds; he levied 
a tax on the American people of 11 cents a pound on 4 pounds 
of wool instead of 11 cents a pound on 2 pounds of wool, as 
compensation to the American manufacturer, and allowed the 
American manufacturer to put 22 cents a pound in his pocket, 
deceiving the American people to that extent.” 

On page 2351 appears the following: 

“Mr. Urrer. I understand the gentleman to say that the bill 
has been framed for the purpose of securing revenue? 

“Mr. UnpEerwoop. Certainly. 

“Mr. Urrer. Therefore, in fixing the ad valorem duty, I ask 
on what you have based the duty to come from, either from less 
imports or larger imports than at present? 

“Mr. Unperwoop. Larger imports. If the gentleman will ex- 
amine the report, the fact will appear very clearly. 

“Mr. Urrer. Larger imports means less home manufactures. 

“Mr. Unperwoop. Not necessarily less home manufactures, 
because the country is growing. 

“Mr. Hucurs of New Jersey. Some people will wear two 
pairs of shoes instead of one, for example. 

“Mr. Unperwoop. I will answer the gentleman and say that 
no man in this country is entitled to a monopoly. Does the gen- 
tleman agree with me? 

“Mr. Urrer. We all agree on that; oh, yes. 

“Mr. Unperwoop. And no industry in this country is entitled 
to a monopoly. Does the gentleman agree on that? 

“Mr. Urter. We all agree on that; yes. 

“Mr. UnDERwoop. That no combination of industries in this 
country is entitled to a monopoly whereby it can put burdens 
on the American people? 

“Mr. Urrxn. That is correct. 

“Mr. UNDERWOOD, If we all agree on that, I say that this 
combination of woolen industries has had a monopoly of the 
woolen business in this country for many years. * * * Now, 
in this consumption of goods under Schedule K, valued at 
$530,863,000, there were only $18,102,000 worth of imports. The 
importations amounted to only 3.4 per cent of the American 
consumption of woolen goods. Was that a monopoly for the 
American manufacturer? 

“Mr. Urrer. A monopoly for the American people, but not, 
perhaps, a monopoly for the American manufacturer. 

Mr. Unperwoop, Not a monopoly for the American manu- 
facturer! My friend, if you had a grocery business in your 
town and by law had control of 96 per cent of the groceries sold 
in that town, while outside competition could only bring in 4 
per cent to compete with you, would you have a monopoly? 

Mr. Urrrr. If we had 100 groceries in that town we would 
not have a monopoly for any individual grocer, but we would 
have the protection of our home market for the home man. 

“Mr. Unperwoop. But you would have a monopoly for the 
industry; and, more than that, there is nobody in this country 
who does not know that the American Woolen Co. to-day fixes 
the price of woolen goods; that it is a monopoly; that it is a 
trust; and that this industry and that company dictated to a 
Itepublican House, prohibiting you from reducing the exorbitant 
rates under Schedule K in the last Congress.“ [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Query: Why was the investigation of the American Woolen 
Co. authorized under House resolution No. 147 at the extra 
session dropped so suddenly; nay, never commenced? 

In a speech made by you before the Industrial Club of Chi- 
cago several months ago you had this to say concerning the 
effect of the duty on woolen goods: 

“The price of the corresponding or competing American 
fabric is increased in price by the amount of the duty, as is 
known to be the case, and it is inevitable.” 
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That whole speech inspires the thought that if it were pos- 
sible for some of you lawyers and armchair economists to get 
a little practical experience in the wool-manufacturing business, 
you would subsequently be highly entertained if you listened to 
phonographic records of what you had previously said about 
efficiency, averages, profits, monopolies, ete—and you would 
marvel at the temerity of unsophistication. 

However, it is very evident from the foregoing quotations and 
other more recent statements made by you that it is your firm 
belief that, under the shelter of the duty on woolen goods, the 
American manufacturers obtain a profit which is invariably the 
difference between the domestic cost of production and the for- 
eign price with the duty added. 

An experience of about 25 years in the manufacture of 
worsted goods warrants me in stating, with absolute confidence, 
these facts: 

1. There never has been, and there is not now, anything even 
remotely approaching a monopoly in the manufacture of 
woolens. On the contrary, there is free, open, unrestricted, 
keen domestic competition. 

2. The wage earners employed in wool manufacture are paid 
twice to four times the wages obtainable anywhere else in the 
world for the same service. 

8. American woolen goods are sold at cost with only a reason- 
able profit added, irrespective of whether they be high-price 
goods worn by the rich or low-price goods worn by the poor. 

4. The profit is fixed by intense domestic competition, just as 
it is in other lines of industry, and is never based upon the 
import duty on corresponding foreign fabrics. 

5. Specifically, I am quite certain that the cloth manufac- 
turers’ average net profit does not add as much as 40 cents to 
the cost of a suit of clothes. 

The foregoing five propositions state the true facts, and they 
are antagonistic to what you and your allies teach. Should you 
question them and possess the courage to risk the consequences, 
2 opportunity and the power to disprove them are in your 

nds, 

The approaching presidential campaign will probably be 
fought on the tariff issue, and, as usual, the woolen schedule 
will be the center of attack. It is therefore important that the 
people shall know the truth, and know it in time, so that they 
shall not again be fooled by the fallacious arguments and de- 
liberate misrepresentations of 1892, which are being reem- 
ployed to-day upon a new generation of unconscious victims of 
political opportunists. Those who are old enough to remember 
the Democratic Wilson tariff, with its silent mills, its great 
army of unemployed, and its soup houses, need no warning. 

How much does the woolen manufacturers’ profit add to the 
cost of a suit of clothes? That is what the public wants to 
know, and that is the meat of the whole question. 

I therefore challenge you to offer in Congress a resolution, or 
other necessary legislative device, directing either the Tariff 
Board or other competent, disinterested experts to ascertain 
the average net profit per yard earned by the woolen and 
worsted cloth manufacturers during the years the alleged in- 
defensible” Schedule K of the Payne-Aldrich tarifi bill has 
been in force. 

This investigation will show, I am sure, that the 96.6 per cent 
of home-made goods, representing the product of about 900 
American manufacturers (which you call a monopoly) are 
sold at only a fair profit above cost, and therefore at prices con- 
siderably below the duty-paid value of corresponding foreign 


It will then not longer avail to employ the common and vener- 
able trick of reducing a compound duty to an ad valorem 
equivalent of 200 per cent or more (which nobody ever pays 
on goods which nobody ever imports), and then melodramati- 
_ cally invoke high heaven to witness such iniquity. That 
method of deception will be dead. 

You will then realize that you and your party will be in a 
yery awkward position. 

You can not, in fairness, deny the right of the mannfacturer 
to a reasonable profit, and you weuld not dare demand a reduc- 
tion in wages in order to lower the cost of goods. Such a de- 
mand would cost the Democratic Party not only the votes of 
the wage earners engaged in wool manufacture, but the votes of 
prospective victims employ) ed in all industries affected by the 
other tariff schedules man.ed for slaughter in your program 
of a tariff for revenue only. 

There would be a repetition of what happened in 1896 when 
the people *“ woke up” after having been put to sleep in 1892. 

The experience of these four years taught them effectually 
that low commedity prices without the wherewithal to pur- 
chase are less desirable thin steady employment at good wages, 
even if accompanied by high prices. 


A protective tariff conserves the American market Yor the 
American producers (employer and employed) who rightfully 
have the first claim on it. 

Domestic competition keeps down the price. 

You unwittingly paid the finest possible tribute to the Re- 
publican tariff when you called attention to the fact that 96.6 
per cent of the American consumption of woolen goods are 
manufactured in American mills by our own people. That 
exhibit justifies Henry Clay’s designation of a protective tariff 
as the American policy.” 

In an authorized interview which appeared in the New 
York World of the 3d instant you stated: 

“There is an effort now being made to develop foreign trade, 
and I think that one of the most important questions that con- - 
fronts the American people to-day is the development of 
markets abroad, so as to assure the consumption of our surplus 
production, in order that we may keep our mills and factories 
running all the time, even when our home market is passing 
through periods of business depression. To accomplish this 
result, it is necessary first of all to lower the tariff wall that 
the Republican Party has maintained in order that foreign 
nations may trade with us on reciprocal lines. Trade breeds 
trade, and we can not expect to develop our own trade abroad 
if we do not invite other nations to trade with us.” 

Do you not know that the only way under the sun to win 
foreign markets for our products is to sell them as cheap, or 
cheaper, than they are now being sold in those markets? 
Lowering the tariff wall will not do it; on the contrary, it will 
throw our own market, the best market in all the world, into 
the hands of aliens and it would remain in their hands until 
we were able to reduce the wages of our workpeople, and 
other items of production cost, to or below the cost level of the 
foreign invaders. 

The Democratic Party would be wiped off the map long 
before the necessary cost reduction could be effected, and all you 
would have for your pains would be the remorseful knowledge 
that you had brought unnecessary distress to the people least 
able to bear it, in a vain effort to make a silly theory do the 
work of sound and tried common sense. 

The American standard of wages is adjusted to a high pro- 
tective tariff, and the American standard of living is adjusted 
to our high wage scale. A lowering of that standard will mean 
political annihilation to the party responsible for it. You are 
again respectfully referred to 1896 as an illustration and a 
warning. 

It is true that in your speech before the Southern Society of 
New York, on the 16th instant, you stated that you “are not 
in favor of free-trade conditions or of being so radical as to 
injure legitimate business,” but that sentiment does not har- 
monize with your deeds, for there is not the shadow of a doubt 
that the wool tariff bill you fathered would have done irrep- 
arable injury to both wool growing and wool manufacturing 
had it become a law. 

There would have been no comfort in the assurance that 
your sentiments were benevolent. 

One of Lord Byron’s characters was “the mildest-mannered 
man that ever scuttled ship or cut a throat.” 

Every effort to secure foreign markets for those products of 
factory or farm which we are able to export with benefit to 
ourselves is commendable, but our first duty is to safeguard our 
own market. “An acre in Middlesex is better than a princi- 
pality in Utopia.” 

Trade does not breed trade; the only thing that breeds trade 
is price. Trade is not carried on between nations, as such, but 
between individuals, and there is nothing reciprocal about it 
except the mutual assurance of buyer and seller of a satisfac- 
tory bargain. You can not sell American wheat to an English- 
man because some other Englishman has sold British woolen 
goods to an American merchant, nor sell an Indiana plow to a 
German farmer because some Nuremberg manufacturer has 
sold mechanical toys to a New York storekeeper. i 

Each transaction stands on its own feet. Quality being equal, 
the lowest price secures the business—there is no sentiment 
about it, nor patriotism, nor reciprocity. These things are 
axiomatic in the kindergarten of real business. 

According to your figures we buy from Europe only 3.4 per 
cent of the woolen goods we consume, but that fact does not 
hinder Europe from buying our exportable products of industry 
to the value of hundreds of millions of dollars in excess of what 
we purchase. Europe would not buy any less from us if her 
merchants and manufacturers did not sell us a dollar's worth of 
woolens, 

$ = * * * * * 

Since the foregoing was written the Tariff Board’s preliminary 

report has been published. R 
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Every one of the five propositions stated herein is thereby con- 
firmed except the average net profit per yard of the cloth manu- 
facturers of the country. 

That item is up to you. 

With all these Tariff Board facts abundantly testifying that 
duties which are absolutely prohibitory work no harm to the con- 
sumer, it is unthinkable that any patriotic citizen of any party 
would be willing to reduce the duty on woolen goods to a point 
that will invite foreign competition. 

You have shown that 96 per cent of the goods we consume are 
made at home. Those who import the remaining 4 per cent do 
so to meet the demand of that portion of our people who, for 
high novelties, exclusive patterns, or (mostly) because of a 
‘prejudice for things that are foreign,“ are willing to pay any 
price. 

Such importations are really luxuries, and it is proper that 
they be taxed as such. 

The people who buy them are willing and able to pay for this 
preference and would buy them just the same if the duty were 
twice as high—hence such duties really become revenue duties. 

Yours, truly, D 
Geo. C. HETZEL. 


Antitrust Prosecutions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 22, 1912. 


Mr. GILLETT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to insert in the Recorp the following 
short statement recently made by the Attorney General in regard 
to antitrust prosecutions: 

The Attorney General pointed to a document that had just 
been issued by the department, which enumerates the cases 
instituted under the Sherman antitrust law since its enactment 
in 1890. 

This shows that only 44 cases, 25 criminal and 19 civil, were 
brought during the seven and one-half years of President Roose- 
velt’s occupancy of the White House, as compared with 66 
cases, 89 criminal and 27 civil, brought during the three and 
one-half years of the Taft administration. 

Mr. Wickersham pointed out the significance of this enumera- 
tion. He showed that in the entire seven and one-half years of 
the Roosevelt administration only four proceedings of impor- 
tance were begun and concluded. Two of these were against 
the so-called Beef Trust and were abortive. The other two 
were the Northern Securities case and the proceedings against 
the Licorice Trust. 


ALL BIG CASES ENDED. 


All the other big cases brought by the Roosevelt administra- 
tion haye been pushed to conclusion or virtually to an end by 
the Taft administration. In addition, the Taft administration 
has begun proceedings against all the other big trusts in the 
country that were overlooked or exempted by the Roosevelt 
administration. 

Attorney General Wickersham points out that the Standard 
Oil Trust dissolution, which Mr. Roosevelt now says accom- 
plished nothing, was based on the exact principle of pro rata 
distribution established by President Roosevelt's own Attorney 
General in the Northern Securities case. Mr. Wickersham has 
repeatedly pointed out also that the decree finally rendered and 
enforced in the Standard Oil case was preceisely the decree 
which, with the full approval of Mr. Roosevelt and his law 
officers, was prayed for when Mr. Roosevelt's Attorney General 
first brought the suit. 

While Attorney General Wickersham makes no pretense of 
claiming credit for the Taft administration on the mere number 
of suits instituted, he does contend that the proceedings brought 
by the Department of Justice during President Taft’s three 
years and one-half have ranged over the entire subject of undue 
restraint of interstate trade. 

THE BIG ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

The great big accomplishment by the Taft administration, in 
his opinion, has been the bringing home of the law to the coun- 
try as a yital rule of conduct. This has been done, the At- 
torney General says, through systematic, well-conceived prose- 
cutions vigorously pressed ‘to an effective conclusion without 
regard to friend or foe. 


Attorney General Wickersham agrees with ex-Senator George 
F. Edmunds, one of the framers of the Sherman Act, that as 
the result of President Taft’s vigorous and impartial policy the 
greatest of the lawbreakers have now found that “the hand of 
justice is too strong for them.” 

“A mere enumeration of the number of cases brought or 
pending,” said Mr. Wickersham, “does not in itself mean any- 
thing. It is easy to bring suits. It is a very different matter 
to bring a well-conveived, carefully prepared, and well-founded 
suit which will result in substantial achievement of results of 
importance to the public. That requires thorough investigation, 
often extending over months, into all sources of available in- 
formation; the sifting of gossip from evidence, the procurement 
of statistics, examination of records, etc., and then the care- 
ful collation and analysis of all of this material and the deter- 
mination of whether or not the law is being violated, and if so, 
in what manner, to what extent, and how the case can best be 
dealt with. ” 
PACKERS’ DECREH INEFFECTIVE. 

“It is rather interesting to look over the record of the pro- 
ceedings brought during the last administration. Mr. Roosevelt 
became President on September 14, 1901. The first suit brought 
under the Sherman law during his administration was a suit 
against the Northern Securities Co., which was brought by 


.| Attorney General Knox on March 10, 1902, and resulted in a 


decree granting to the Government the result asked, which de- 
cree was affirmed by the Supreme Court on March 14, 1904, 
The next was a civil suit in equity against Swift & Co. and 
other beef packers in Chicago, filed May 10, 1902. A demurrer 
to the petition was overruled by the circuit court and this rul- 
ing affirmed by the Supreme Court in January, 1905, in an 
opinion by Justice Holmes, which was an interesting exposi- 
tion of the scope and meaning of the law. The decree entered 
in the circuit court, however, seems to have been drafted with 
a very inaccurate conception of the precise method in which 
the defendants were carrying on their combination, for the 
prohibition of the acts specified in the decree did not interfere 
in any appreciable degree with the carrying on of the same 
control of prices and markets by the defendants as had been 
complained of in the petition. 
PRO RATA DISTRIBUTION. 


„The decree in the Northern Securities case confpelled the 
dissolution of that company and the distribution to its stock- 
holders pro rata of the stocks of the two competing railroads, 
the Northern Pacific and Great Northern, which it had been 
organized to acquire. Mr. Harriman, representing the Union 
Pacific interests, strove hard to compel a modification of the 
decree which would give back to the organizers of the securities 
company the stocks in the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
Railroads, respectively, which they had exchanged for that of 
the Northern Securities Co. Mr. Roosevelt's Attorney General 
objected to this, and upon his expressing the satisfaction of the 
Government with the pro rata distribution the court declined to 
alter its judgment. Thus was established the principle which 
controlled later on when the Standard Oil Trust was dissolved, 
a dissolution which Mr. Roosevelt now proclaims accomplished 
nothing. 

“The next important case was the indictment of the Chicago 
packers on July 1, 1905, after the commencement of Mr. Roose- 
yelt’s second term, which was rendered abortive by reason of 
the employment in aid of the criminal prosecution of informa- 
tion which had been secured by the Bureau of Corporations for 
statistical purposes, and as claimed and held by the court, under 
circumstances which entitled the defendants to protection 
against its use as a basis of their prosecution. The first of the 
proceedings against the Tobacco Trust was begun June, 1906, 
being the indictment of the two corporations controlling the 
licorice business as a part of that trust, which resulted in the 
conviction of the corporations and the acquittal of the indi- 
yidual officers who had directed the operations which the jury 
found to be illegal. 

LEFT OVER FOR TAFT. 

“No other proceeding of any importance brought during the 
Roosevelt administration was concluded during its term. 

“There were left pending undetermined when Mr. Taft was 
inaugurated President the civil suit in New York against the 
Tobacco Trust, pending on an appeal from a decree partially in 
favor of and partially adverse to the Government's contention; 
the civil suit against the Powder Trust, brought July 30, 1907; 
the civil suit against the Terminal Railway of St. Louis, 
brought December 1, 1905; the suit against the Standard Oil 
Trust, brought November 15, 1906; the suit against the Reading 
Coal Co. combination, brought June 12, 1907; and the suit 
against the Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific railways to 
enjoin their merger, brought February 1, 1908. 
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“Of the 25 criminal cases brought during the entire seven 
and one-half years of Roosevelts administration, 10 resulted 
in pleas of guilty, or nolo_contendere, and fines aggregating 
$148,265, besides $17,500 unpaid pending appeal; 4 were dis- 
missed on special plea or demurrer; 2 resulted in the acquittal 
of the defendants; verdicts of guilty in 3 were reversed on ap- 
peal and the cases dismissed, and in 3 nothing was done after 
indictment. 

“Of the civil suits, besides the Northern Securities case and 
the Swift case, which were decided in favor of the Government, 
in 6 other cases injunctions were granted as prayed, 2 were 
dismissed, and 18 were left pending, undetermined at the expi- 
ration of the Roosevelt administration. Of the important cases 
thus left the suits against the Standard.Oil, Tobacco, and Pow- 
der Trusts have been carried through to a decree of dissolution. 
The proceeding against the St. Louis Terminal Co. resulted in 
a decree, rendered in the Supreme Court at the last term, Muay, 
1912, requiring the termination of certain illegal features of its 
organization. The suits against the Reading coal companies 
and the Unior Pacific merger have been argued and are under 
consideration im the Supreme Court. The indictments of the 
representatives of the Turpentine Trust in Savannah resulted 
during this administration in the conviction and imposition of 
fines and terms of imprisonment, the affirmance of the convic- 
tion on appeal, and then the carrying of the case to the Su- 
preme Court, where it will be argued in the autumn. 

“So much for the record of the Roosevelt administration. 


THE SUGAR CONSPIRACY CASE. 


“The first proceeding brought under the Taft administration 
was the indictment of John E. Parsons and others in New York 
for acts which prevented the Peninsular Sugar Refining Co. 
from beginning the business of manufacturing and refining 
sugar in competition with the American Sugar Refining Co. 
Special pleas and demurrers in that case were overruled in the 
Supreme Court in an opinion which established the doctrine of 
continuing conspiracy under the Sherman law, which greatly 
strengthens the efficacy of that statute. On the trial the jury 
disagreed, largely because of the great lapse of time since the 
acts done which were the foundation of the indictment. 

“The 66 cases brought during the three and one-half years of 
the Taft administration (which have now grown to 69, by rea- 
son of the bringing of 3 important suits during the present 
month) represent largely the rsults of thorough, systematized, 
and comprehensive work in the Department of Justice itself. 
Some of the criminal proceedings were brought by district attor- 
neys at their own instance, but in view of the fact that section 4 
of the antitrust law expressly puts the institution of equity pro- 
-ceedings under the direction of the Attorney General, those 
proceedings have been in almost every case originally prepared 
and brought through under his personal supervision. It goes 
without saying that the department has been at times deluged 
with correspondence and at ali times a recipient of letters from 
various sources complaining of the existence of trusts and com- 
binations of one sort or another and of oppressive acts by com- 
petitors working through trade agreements or combinations. 
Every complaint presented from an apparently reliable source 
has been carefully investigated. Ina great many instances such 
investigation has resulted in a failure to establish the existence 
of any illegal combination or contract. In many instances it 
has resulted in the discovery of illegal conditions which have 
been made the basis of action. 


SIXTY-SIX CASES IN THREE AND ONE-HALF YEARS. 


“Of the 66 proceedings enumerated in the pamphlet issued 
by the department, 27 were civil suits in equity and 39 criminal 
indictments. The 3 proceedings since brought were civil suits 
in equity. Two criminal proceedings—the Parsons-Kissell prose- 
cution and that against the Bathtub Trust—have resulted in 
_ disagreements of the jury. In two others—yiz, the prosecution 
of the packers in Chicago and that of members of a combination 
to exclude competition in wall paper in Cleveland—the jury 
acquitted the defendants. To the 9 indictments of members of 
the so-called wire pools, embracing some 80 defendants, pleas 
of nolo contendere were interposed and received by the court 
and fines approximating $127,700 were imposed and paid. In 
2 other criminal cases pleas of guilty or nolo contendere were 
entered and fines aggregating $67,000 paid. 

“Tn the case of the night riders in Kentucky eight defendants 
were found guilty and fined amounts aggregating $3,500. This 
conviction was affirmed on appeal and subsequently the Presi- 
dent remitted the fines upon payment of the costs of the prose- 
cution. 

“In 6 cases demurrers were sustained and 17 cases are now 
pending undetermined. These include some of the most im- 
portant of the prosecutions brought during this administration. 

“I should not omit in passing to refer to the suit brought 
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against the railroads in the Western classification territory to 
enjoin the increase of commodity rates proposed by them just 
on the eve of the passage of the act of June 18, 1910, which 
amended the interstate commerce act by giving, among other 
things, the commission power to stay a proposed increase of 
rates until the reasonableness of the increase and its justice 
should be investigated. In that case the granting of the pre- 
liminary injunction accomplished the entire object of the suit by 
preventing the increase from going into effect, leading to the 
withdrawal of all other proposed increases before the taking 
effect of the new law, and their submission to and investigation 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission after the passage of 
the new act. The commission after full investigation held that 
the proposed increases were not either just or reasonable and 
should not be permitted. This suit, having thus accomplished 
its entire purpose, was dismissed by the Government. 
COVERED THE TRUST FIELD. 

“The various proceedings brought during this administration 
range over the entire subject of undue restraint of interstate 
trade. Those against the Sugar Trust, the Harvester Trust, 
and the Steel Trust, added to the proceedings already brought 
against the Standard Oil, the Tobacco, and the Powder Trusts, 
brought before the court substantially the only remaining of 
the great so-called trusts against which the legislation of 1890 
was primarily directed. It is safe to say that there is no 
other combination existing in the United States to-day of extent 
and character comparable to any one of those mentioned. 

“While many of such combinations were formed between 
1901 and 1905, no great combination has been organized since 
March 4, 1909. Most of the proceedings brought strike at com- 
binations or agreements between the independent producers or 
dealers having for their purpose the elimination of competition, 
fixing of prices, and control of the market. Especial considera- 
tion has been given to the breaking up wherever their existence 
has been discovered of combinations affecting the price of food- 
stuffs or articles of common necessity. Thus proceedings have 
been directed against combinations to control the price and 
regulate or restrict competition in groceries, butter and eggs, 
milk, meat, kindling wood, ice, and coffee, besides such articles 
of common necessity as paperboard, window glass, wall paper, 
charcoal, plumbing supplies, paving blocks, wire and wire prod- 
ucts, electric lamps, agricultural implements, cash registers, 
watch cases, shoe machinery, as well as aluminum, elevators, 
magazines, and more recently to prevent the complete monopo- 
lization of the business of furnishing ready print and plate mat- 
ter to newspapers and the control of the business of bill post- 
ing and the monopolization of the business in motion pictures. 

THE COTTON CORNER. 


“One of the most important proceedings brought was the 
indictment of a number of individuals for undertaking to con- 
trol the price of cotton by means of a pool or corner in cotton. 
This was decided adversely to the Government in the circuit 
court upon the ground that while a pool was an immoral thing, 
it was not a direct restraint of interstate commerce. The case 
was argued on appeal in the Supreme Court in October last, 
and was held throughout the session, and just before the ad- 
journment of the court was by the court's own order reassigned 
for argument in October. It involves an important principle, 
which, if sustained for the Government, will extend the opera- 
tion of the Sherman law to all efforts to corner the market in 
commodities which are the subject of interstate commerce. 

«A number of proceedings, civil and criminal, against the 
various associations of lumber dealers strike at a practice 
which has become quite common in many industries, of combina- 
tions for the purpose of preventing the consumer from purchas- 
ing supplies directly from the wholesale producer. It is the 
artificial effort of the middleman to preserve his existence and 
to compel the consumer to support him as well as the producer. 
Four civil suits have been directed at pooling associations of 
owners of steamships engaged in commerce between the United 
States and foreign ports, agreements avowedly contrary to our 
law, but which, it is claimed, can not be reached because made 
in foreign countries. It is believed by the department that the 
process of our courts is potent to reach and break up these com- 
binations and to prevent their further conduct, and the proceed- 
ings are being pressed to that end. 

QUOTES EX-SENATOR EDMUNDS. 

„Ex-Senator George F. Edmunds, one of the framers of the 
so-called Sherman Act, whose recent unprejudiced commendation 
of the course of the Taft administration in administering this 
law called forth a characteristic, ill-tempered, and vindictive 
outburst from Col. Roosevelt, in speaking of the act says that: 

Like all laws enacted to punish and prevent selfish disturb- 
ance of social order and equal rights, the act would fall into 
“ innocuous desuetude ” without the vigilant and persistent exer- 
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tions of the executive department, for of course the courts can 


not act without cases properly brought before them. For sey- 
eral years following the passage of the act it seemed as if the 
Department of Justice doubted its constitutionality or was un- 
able to find evidence of constant and increasing violations of it. 
Those engaged in and profiting by schemes to dominate and 
monopolize trade went boldly on. Others followed the bad 
example, until much of almost every variety of the business of 
the country came to be carried on and controlled by combinations 
making war upon those who could not or would not come into 
the conspiracies and fixing prices destructive of fair competition 
and putting small traders and all consumers in bondage.’ 
BROUGHT HOME THE LAW. 

“The first vital departure from this lukewarmness on the 
part of the Department. of Justice in the enforcement of the act 
was the bringing by Mr. Knox of the suit against the Northern 
Securities Co. This was followed by half a dozen other pro- 
ceedings of importance, besides a number of minor importance, 
during the Roosevelt administration. But to bring home the 
law to the country as a vital rule of conduct it was necessary 
that prosecutions should be systematic, well conceived, covering 
every phase of agreements in undue restraint of trade and com- 
merce, and that they should be vigorously pressed to effective 
conclusion, and, above all, that they should be directed at the 
most powerful as well as those of minor importance, I believe 
that this has been done during the present administration. At 
all events, an earnest effort has been made to accomplish it, and 
that owing to President Taft’s vigorous and impartial action it 
has come to pass, as Senator Edmunds says, that ‘times have 
changed and the greatest of the lawbreakers have found that the 
hand of justice is too strong for them.’” 


The Friar Lands. 


REMARKS 
HON. HENRY ALLEN COOPER, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 8, 1912. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 17756) to 
amend an act approved July 1, 1902, entitled “An act temporarily to 
provide for the administration of the affairs of civil government in 
the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes "— 


Mr. COOPER said: 

Mr. Speaker: Although not physically in condition to-day to 
discuss this most important measure, I feel it my duty to say 
a few words concerning it. 

On a former occasion I was asked by the gentleman from 
Virginia, the chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs, as 
to my understanding of those provisions of the Philippine or- 
ganic act of 1902, which relate to the friar lands, and especially 
as to whether it was my understanding that unoccupied friar 
lands in the Philippine Islands could be disposed of to pur- 
chasers in different amounts than was provided in the same act 
for the sale by the Philippine Government of the other public 
lands in the islands. I replied no; that from the day that law 
was enacted it was my distinct understanding that the limita- 
tion of 16 hectares—approximately 40 acres—for an individual, 
and of not more than 1,024 hectares—2,500 acres—for a corpora- 
tion, applied to the unoccupied friar lands, exactly as it did to 
the other public lands of the islands. : 

It is a fact, Mr. Speaker, that I never heard anyone claim 
that a different understanding ever obtained in the Committee 
on Insular Affairs, while I was a member of it, than that which 
I have just announced, until I heard it some time after the new 
committee was appointed in August, 1909, in the last Repub- 
lican Congress. Never, while I was chairman of the Committee 
on Insular Affairs, did I know that anybody in the United 
States claimed that the members of that committee intended 
that a different construction ought to be, or thought that a dif- 
ferent construction properly could be, put upon that law. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

. The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COOPER. With pleasure. 

Mr. McCALL. I think I brought to the gentleman’s atten- 
tion the letter written by Mr. Moorfield Storey, of Boston, und 
I. think I asked him if he agreed with the view taken in that 


letter. 
Mr. COOPER. I did. 
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Mr. McCALL. Which was substantially what the gentleman 
has just given? ne 
- Mr. COOPER. Yes, That was in 1909, was it not? 

Mr. McCALL. I think it was in 1910. It was a little over 
two years ago, I think. 3 

Mr. COOPER. The Philippine organic act was enacted by 
Congress in July, 1902. The Committee on Insular Affairs be- 
gan the consideration of the bill in January of that year, but it 
did not come on for discussion in the House until the 19th of 
June of that year. I doubt if ever in the history of the Ameri- 
can Congress any committee has labored more assiduously in 
the preparation of a measure to be submitted to the House of 
Representatives than did the Committee on Insular Affairs in 
that Congress on the Philippine bill. Week in and week out— 
yes, month in and month out—these labors continued. In these 
days, the House will remember, the problem of the Philippines 
was the paramount issue. The questions presented were new 
and of vast importance. There were no precedents by which to 
determine what this Republic should do for territory. so ac- 
quired, so remote, and so inhabited. And not only were the 
questions new and of great importance, but they were also of 
exceeding difficulty. 

The House perhaps will remember that during a debate in 
March two years ago I told of my experience with President 
McKinley soon after my appointment as the first chairman of 
the Committee on Insular Affairs; but I am justified in again 
speaking of it, now that 55,000 acres of friar lands have been 
sold to one purchaser. ; 

I went to the White House and asked President McKinley if 
he had any suggestions to make as to what should be the leg- 
islation for the archipelago, suggesting to him what, of course, 
he well knew—the difficulties of the problem. At first he said 
no, he did not think of anything to suggest; but as I was going 
away he reached up his hand, clasped mine, and said, “ Mr. 
Cooper, I do not know but there is one thing I would like to 
say, I hope that there will be no exploitation of any of those 
islands.” ; 

And those of you who ever saw McKinley in his serious 
moods know what was the expression at that moment upon his 
noble countenance. . 

I hope that there will be no exploitation of any of those islands. 

Mr. Speaker, it is fundamental in the interpretation of a 
statute, as it is in the interpretation of a will, that the in- 
tention of the maker is to govern where this is possible with- 
out violating a supreme law. - Potter's Dwarris on Statutes 
states this rule of. statutory construction—a rule with which 
every Member of the House is familiar—in these words: 

The great object of the rules and maxims of interpretation is to dis- 
cover the true intention of the law; and whenever that intention can 
be indubitably ascertained from allowed signs and by admitted means, 
courts are bound to give it effect, whatever may be their opinion of its 
wisdom or policy. 

I beg gentlemen who have been supporting the construction 
put upon the act of 1902 by Attorney General Wickersham to 
give heed to this statement of one of the principles which should 
govern in construing a law: 

Courts are bound to give it effect, whatever may be their opinion of its 
wisdom or policy. 

Questions of the mere wisdom or policy of a law are for leg- 
islators, not for courts. 8 

Whatever doubts I may have in my own breast 
said Lord Mansfield, in the case of Pray v. Edie— 


with respect to the policy and expediency of this law, ae as long as it 
continues in force I am bound to see it executed according to its mean- 
ng. * Let us consider what are the mischiefs intended to be 
remedied and the provisions of the act for remedying them. 

Observe Lord Mansfield’s statement, that as long as a reme- 
dial law is in force it should be “ executed according to its 
meaning,” and that in deciding as to its meaning we should 
consider “ what are the mischiefs intended to be remedied and 
the provisions of the act for remedying them.” 

Now, what were the particular mischiefs in this case in the 
Philippines which Congress sought to remedy? One was the 
mischief of three religious corporations owning great estates 
of hundreds of thousands of acres of agricultural land. 

The remedy was in the act of 1902: 

Sec. 63. That the Government of the Philippine Islands is hereby 
authorized, subject to the limitations and conditions prescribed in this 
act, to acquire, receive, hold, maintain, and convey title to real and 
personal property, and may acquire real estate for public uses by the 
exercise of the right of eminent domain. — 

Sec. 64. That the powers hereinbefore conferred in section 63 inay 
also be exercised in respect of any lands, easements, appurtenances, und 
hereditaments which, on the 13th of August, 1898, were owned or held 
by associations, corporations, communities, religious orders, or private 
individuals in such large tracts or parcels and in such manner as in 
the opinion of the commission injuriously to affect the peace and wel- 
fare of the people of the Philippine Islands. And for the purpose ot 
providing funds to acquire the lands mentioned in this section said 
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Government of the Philippine Islands is hereby empowered to incur 


indebtedness, to borrow. money, and to issue, and to sell at not less 
than par value, in gold coin of the United States of the present 
standard yalue or the equivalent in value in money of said islands, 
upon such terms and conditions as it may deem best, registered or 
coupon bonds of said Government for such amount as may be neces- 
sary, said bonds to be in denominations of $50 or any multiple thereof, 
bearing interest at a rate not exceeding 41 per cent per annum, pay- 
able quarterly, and to be payable at the pleasure of said Government 
after dates named in said bonds, not less than 5 nor more than 30 
years from the date of their issue, together with interest thereon, in 
gold coin of the United States of the present standard value or the 
equivalent in value in money of said islands; and said bonds shall be 
exempt from the payment of all taxes or duties of said Government, 
or any local authority therein, or of the Government of the United 
States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under State, munic- 
ipal, or local authority in the United States or the Philippine Islands. 

he moneys which may be realized or received from the issue and sale 
of said bonds shall be applied by the Government of the Philippine 
Islands to the acquisition of the property authorized by this section, 
and to no other purposes. 

Sec. 65. That all lands acquired by virtue of the preceding section 
shall constitute a part and portion of the public saree of the Gov- 
ernment of the Philippine Islands, and may be —— sold, and con- 
veyed, or leased temporarily for a period not ex ing three years 
after their acquisition by said Government on such terms and conditions 
as it may prescribe, subject to the limitations and conditions provided 
for in this act: Provided, That all deferred ca apg and the interest 
thereon shall be payable in the money prescri for the payment of 
principal and interest of the bonds authorized to be issued in payment 
of sald lands by the preceding section and said deferred payments shall 
bear interest at the rate borne by the bonds. All moneys realized or 
received from sales or other disposition of said lands or by reason 
thereof shall constitute a trust fund for the payment of principal and 
interest of said bonds, and also constitute a sinking fund for the pay- 
ment of said bonds at their maturity. Actual settlers and occupants 
at the time said lands are acquired by the Government shall have the 
preference over all others to lease, purchase, or acquire their holdings 
within such reasonable time as may be determined by said Government. 

A mischief also was the possible future selling of the so- 
called public lands in the Philippines in great tracts to indi- 
viduals or corporations unless such selling should be prohibited 
by law. And therefore the law contained certain provisions 
strictly limiting the sale of the public lands and the number 
of acres that could be sold to a corporation or to an individual. 
These so-called public lands belonged to the Philippine Govern- 
ment, 

Section 13 provides: 

Sec. 13. That the Government of the Philippine Islands, subject to 
the provisions of this act and except as herein provided, shall classif 
according to its agricultural character and productiveness, and shall 
immediately make rules and ulations for the lease, sale, or other 
disposition of the public lands other than timber or mineral lands, but 
such rules and regulations shall not go into effect or have the force 
of law until they have received the approval of the President, and 
when upproved by the President they shall be submitted by him to 
Congress at the ginning of the next ensuing session thereof, and 
unless disapproved or amended by Congress at said session they shall 
at the close of such period have the force and effect of law in the 
Philippine Islands: Provided, That a single homestead entry shall not 
exceed 16 hectares in extent. 

It will be noted that by section 13 a homestead entry on the 
public lands is limited to not more than 16 hectares—approxi- 
mately 40 acres. 

And the evidence was uncontradicted that 40 acres of this 
land is equal, in productivity, to 120 or 160 acres of the aver- 
age farm lands in the United States. 

Section 15 provides: 

Sec. 15. That the Government of the . Islands is hereby 
authorized and empowered, on such terms as it may prescribe, by gen- 
eral legislation, to provide for the granting or sale and conveyance to 
actual occupants and settlers and other citizens of said islands such 
pores and portions of the public domain, other than timber and mineral 
ands of the United States in said islands as it may deem wise, not ex- 
ceeding 16 hectares to any one person, and for the sale and conveyance 
of not more than 1,024 hectares to any corporation or association of 
persons: Provided, That the grant or sale of such lands, whether the 
purchase price be paid at once or in partial yments, shall be condi- 
tioned upon actual and continued occupancy, improvement, and cultiva- 
tion of the premises sold for a period of not less than five years, durins 
which time the purchaser or grantee can not alienate or encumber sai 
land or the title thereto; but such restriction shall not apply to trans- 
fers of rights and title of inheritance under the laws for the distribu- 
tion of the estates of decedents. 

It will be observed that by section 15 the Philippine Govern- 
ment ean not sell more than 16 hectares—about 40 acres—of 
the public lands to any one person, nor more than 1,024 hectares— 
about 2,500 acres—to a corporation. 

As was suggested a few minutes ago by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCati], he was the first to call my at- 
tention to the fact that efforts were being made in the Philip- 
pine Islands to sell 50000 acres and more of these friar lands 
to one purchaser. 

Gen. Edwards, of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, said in a 
telegram in 1909 that there has never been any other under- 
standing here than that the vnoccupied friar lands could be 
sold in unlimited quantities to individuals. And yet the dis- 
tinguished minority leader of the Committee on Insular Affairs 
in 1902, now its chairman, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Jones} said in the debate on the bill June 19, 1902—he was 
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most earnest in endeavoring to secure a just law for the Philip- 
pines— 

The friar lands are the finest in the Philippine Islands. The com- 
mission has authority to issue bonds and buy them and after their 
purchase they are to held and treated as other public lands, 

In view of this statement in 1902 on this floor that the friar 
lands were to be treated as other public lands,” what becomes 
of the statement of Gen. Edwards that nobody here ever had 
any thought but that the vacant friar lands could be disposed 
of in unlimited quantities to individuals, when everybody 
admits, even he, that no more than 40 acres of the other public 
lands of the islands could or can lawfully be sold to an in- 
dividual? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly. 2 

Mr. LONGWORTH. When did Gen. Edwards make the 
statement the gentleman refers to? 

Mr. COOPER. In 1909, after Congress had adjourned, but 
I did not learn of it until the next winter or early spring. The 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Martry] first brought it to my 
attention. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Under what circumstances was the 
statement made, if the gentleman knows? 

Mr. COOPER. I will come to that a little later. Now, that 
quotation from the speech made here in 1902 shows conclusively 
that Gen. Edwards, who has been one of the most assiduous ad- 
vocates of the removal of the restrictions on the sale of the 
other public lands in the Philippines, was mistaken in his state- 
ment about the friar lands. For in the very first debate on 
that bill the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Jones], the then 
ranking minority member of the Committee on Insular Affairs, 
declared that the friar lands when acquired were to be treated 
like other public lands in the islands. And in the debate a few 
days ago the gentleman from Virginia repeated that he never 
had any different understanding than this from the time the 
bill was passed in 1902 until Gen. Edwards and the Attorney 
General began to say that there was a distinction to be made 
between the other public lands and the unoccupied friar lands, 

What are the friar lands? The friar lands are the lands 
which were held by three Catholic orders—the Augustinians, 
the Recollettos, and the Dominicans. But this was not at all a 
religious question, a fact to which I called attention in opening 
the debate in 1902. In reference to the friar-land controversy 
I said: 

An important provision of the bill relates to the lands of the friars. 
The Filipinos are a Catholic people, ardently devoted to their church, 

et for many erations they ve been determined enemies of the 
sree friars in the islands, although followers of the same religious 

The trouble was between the Filipinos and the Spanish friars. 
There was none with the Jesuits in the islands, nor with any 
except the Spanish friars. In the same speech I said: 

This is not in the slightest degree an attack upon any church nor 
upon any religion, but simply an endeavor to remove the source of an 
animosity which has become dangerous to the peace and prosperity of 
the islands. The situation is summarized in the report accompanying 
the bill, an extract from which I will print in connection with my 
remarks. : 

I drew the report. It contained this statement: 

Your committee has no desire to enter Into the merits of this contro- 
versy. It is sufficient for the parpoee of the proposed :egislation that 
the animosity exists; that it is dee ted and widespread; that it 
has heretofore resulted in uprisings of the Filipino people, in bloodshed, 
and civil war; and that it still is an element dangerous to the peace 
and prosperity of the islands. j 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 8 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. When the adjustments were 
made regarding these friar lands, to whom was the fee title to 
those lands taken? 

Mr. COOPER. The Philippine Government, the organic act 
provided for that. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Has the Philippine Govern- 
ment also held fee to the other public lands? 

Mr. COOPER. It has exclusive jurisdiction to sell and lease 
them subject to the provisions—— 

Mr. JONES. They belong to the Filipino people. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Then the fee to the lands 
purchased or settled with the friars is in the same ownership, 
is it? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Of course, in the United 
States, if a gentleman will not be interrupted, the title to the 
public lands within the bounds of the United States is in the 
Government of iLe United States and as from time to time 
we may clear away claims of Indian tribes to lands they be- 
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come a part of the public domain in the United States unless 
otherwise indicated. Is it the view of the gentleman that the 
same condition by analogy exists in relation to these friar 
lands? 

Mr. COOPER. Ry the organic act of 1902 the friar lands 
were made the property of the Philippine Government, and 
that Government was authorized to sell or dispose of them in 
ie discretion, but subject to the limitations and conditions of 

act. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. In the act of 1902, what. if 
anything in specific language, was placed in that act that would 
indicate one way or the other whether the lands to be pur- 
chased from the friars should become part of the Philippine 
public domain or public lands of the islands? 

Mr. COOPER.. Section 65 provides 

That all lands acquired by virtue of the preceding section shall con- 
stitute a part and portion of the public pro; of the Government of 
the Philippine Islands, and may be held, sold, and conveyed, or leased 
temporarily for a period not exceeding three years after their acquisi- 


ey said government on such terms and conditions as may be pre- 
55 , subject to the limitations and conditions provided for in this 
nct. ta 


Mr. OLMSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I Will. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I was appointed a member of the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs May 13, 1902, which was after the 
hearings on this Filipino organic act, and served with great 
pleasure under the chairmanship of the gentleman. from Wis- 
consin, but was not a member when the bill was reported from 
that committee to the House. I ask the gentleman from Wis- 
consin if he can inform me whether or not section 65, relative 
to the friar lands, was in the bill when it was reported from 
the Committee on Insular Affairs to the House, or was a propo- 
sition inserted afterwards in the House or in the Senate? 

Mr. COOPER. The House struck out all after the enacting 
clause of the Senate bill and incorporated its own bill. The 
Honse bill passed, and there was a conference which reported a 


Mr. JONES. Containing this section. 

Mr. COOPER. Containing this section. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Section 65 was not in the 
original bill as reported from the House committee, was it? 

Mr. JONES. I will answer the gentleman if the gentleman 
from Wisconsin will permit. Section 65 was in the bill as re- 
ported from the House. It was then section 15. The Senate 
sent over to the House a bill which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. That committee struck out all after 
the enacting clause and substituted its own bill for the Senate 
bill which contained this section, and it was therefore in the 
bill when it came back to the House. 

Mr. COOPER. I wish here to digress long enough to say that 
the contest as to what should be in the bill was one of the most 
determined that I have known during my membership in the 
House. The Senate bill never contained even so much as the 
remotest suggestion of a provision for a legislature in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. Within a week before the House bill came on 
for debate here prominent newspapers declared that it ought 
not to pass, that the provision in it for a Philippine legislature 
was wrong, and that the Senate bill ought to be enacted into 
luw. Distinguished gentlemen came here and insisted to Mem- 
bers of the House that the House bill should not pass because 
of that dangerous provision. And yet the retention in the final 
organic act of that provision for a legislature, with an elective 
lower house, was what preserved peace in the Philippines, made 
the success of our Government in the islands, and led to some 
astonishing results in the political history of the United States. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, as I have said, the question of the friar lands 
was not at all one of religion, but, on the contrary, was one 
purely of politics in the best sense of that term. 

There were approximately 400,000. acres of agricultural lands 
in the Philippine Islands owned by these three religious orders. 
They were corporatians—— 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question there 
for information? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The impression that I have in reference to the 
legislation under which we acquired the friar lands was that 
it was based upon the proposition that these lands, being 
owned by these orders of friar, were occupied by the Filipino 
people. 

Mr. COOPER. Not entirely occupied. 

Mr. MANN. Not entirely, but 

Mr. COOPER. About one-third. 

Mr. MANN (continuing). And the complaint was that they 
were not properly treated, paid too much in the way of leases 
or rentals or did not have a permanency sufficient to insure 
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their remaining on the land, and that the purpose of acquiring 
the friar lands was to permit the people who then occupied 
them as tenants in some form an opportunity, of becoming the_ 
owners of the land which they then occupied. 

Mr. COOPER. That is true of the occupied portion of the 
lands, and, a3 was said by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Joxxs] during the debate on the bill on the 19th of June, 1902— 
he repeated the statement in debate here a few days ago—the 
distinct understanding by the committee was that these friar 
lands were to be bought with the proceeds of these bonds and 
the unoccupied portions treated the same as other public lands. 

Nobody here to-day denies that the organic act strictly pro- 
hibits, and has always prohibited, the sale of the other public 
lands in quantities of more than 40 acres to an individual, or 
more than 2,500 acres to a corporation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 
When was the first instance of what might be called a disregard 
of that understanding? How long after the purchase of the 
friar lands were any lands disposed of in larger acreage than of 
the public lands? 

Mr. COOPER. My recollection is that it was in 1909. It 
was after Congress had adjourned that summer. I did not hear 
of it until the next winter—1910. 

Mr. QUEZON. ‘The first sale was in 1909. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Six years after the 

Mr. QUEZON. Very soon after the passage of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill in 1909, which granted free trade to the Philippine 
Islands. A yery few months later stockholders of the Sugar 
Trust were allowed some thousands of acres of these friar 
lands. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think there is a misapprehension. There 
were numerous sales made before this sale was made. 

Mr. QUEZON. Those who were tenants were, by the terms 
of the act, permitted to retain their holdings, regardless of the 
area. 

Mr. TOWNER. But many of them were made that exceeded 
16 hectares of land. 

Mr. QUEZON. But not in the case of unoccupied friar lands. 
It was in the case of occupied lands that the law permitted 
them to purchase their holdings. 

Mr. TOWNER. Almost immediately after the law was- passed 
and made effective sales were made that exceede1 16 hectares of 
land to tenants that occupied it, 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly, it would have bee. Atterly unjust 
to attempt by statute to take away property already in the pos- 
session and occupancy of people without first giving them an 
opportunity to buy it. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, did the act 
passed make a provision for selling any larger areas to actual 
occupants of the land? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Was there any distinction made in the 
act between occupiers of the land and others? 

Mr. TOWNER. As to the amount of land to be occupied by 
them, I believe not. It was the contention of the Government 
that 16 hectares did not apply at all to the friar lands, and 
they commenced selling these lands almost immediately in 
larger amounts than 16 hectares to those who were the actual 
tenants; and a large part of the land, amounting to over 150,000 
acres, and I think nearly to 200,000 acres, were disposed of in 
this way—not all of it, of course, in excess of 16 hectares, but a 
very large portion of it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Coorer] will permit, I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Towner] what extent of acreage in individual cases 
were lands sold above the 16 hectares in those earlier sales? 

Mr. TOWNER. If the gentleman will turn to page 3 of the 
minority report, he will find there a list. The only large sale 
that was made there was the one referred to by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper]. e 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, the concluding paragraph of the 
proviso in section 65, relating to the friar lands, is as follows: 

Actual settlers and occupants at the time said lands are acquired 
by the Government shall have the 88 over all others to lease, 
purchase, or acquire their actual holdings within such reasonable time 
as may be determined by said Government, 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Does the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Cooprr] think that would be authority for 
selling to an actual occupant beyond the 16-hectare limitation 
of public lands? $ 
Mr. QUEZON. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Cooper} permit? 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly. 

Mr. QUEZON. I believe it is an authority to the Philippine 
Government, because it is evident that the only reason why 
these friar lands were purchased from the friars was for the 
purposé of selling them back to the tenants, so that if this was 
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the purpose of the law the Philippine Government was to be 
authorized to carry out the purpose of the law. If it was 
limited to 16 hectares, how could they have carried out that 
portion of the law? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I will say that it often hap- 
pens in the administration of public lands in this country that 
before the surveys occupants have inclosed and had in actual 
use and possession a great deal more than the law will allow 
them to hold when the law goes into effect. But that is never 
construed in our courts to be an actual claim to more than the 
limitation of the law. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, that was one of the contentions 
on the part of the Government and others, that there was no 
limit intended. As has been well said by the gentleman from 
the Philippines [Mr. Quezon], now, one of the very objects of 
the law was that these lands should go primarily to the per- 
sons who occupied them as tenants of the friars, and at least 
there are 82 instances that are mentioned on this page of the 
minority report where these lands were sold to actual occu- 
pants of the lands who had been tenants of the friars and 
whose holdings were in excess of 16 hectares of land. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman permit me to make a state- 
ment? I think the statement as just made by him is entirely 
correct. I made that statement, in effect, on last Wednesday, 
but the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED] ques- 
tioned it and asked for my authority. He said, if I remember 
correctly, that he might, with just as good reason, say that 
none of those who purchased over 40 acres were occupants of 
the lands thus purchased. 

I think there is no question about the correctness of the gen- 
tleman’s statement, but I want to say to the gentleman on my 
left, Mr. Quezon, that the law itself makes plain the question 
which he asked of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper]. 
Section 65 provides that these lands shall constitute a purt and 
portion of the“ public property.“ Now, some gentlemen say that 
if the intention of the Congress was to make them a part of the 
public lands, Congress would have said “a part of the public 
domain” or “a part of the public lands,” and they base their 
whole argument upon the fact that the words “ public property ” 
are used and not the words “ public lands.” Then the section 
goes on to say, as has been stated over and over again, that they 
shall be— 
subject to the limitations and conditions provided for in this act. 


Now, if that were all that there was in the sixty-fifth section, 
it would be true that the lands could not be sold to individuals 
in larger amounts that 16 hectares, or 40 acres, no matter what 
the holdings of the tenants were. But the gentleman will find 
the last sentence of that section to read as follows: 

Actual settlers and occupants at the time said lands are acquired by 
the Government shail have the preference over all others to lease, pur- 


chase, or A oe ro their holdings within such reasonable time as may be 
determined by said Government. 


That is a qualification of the language that precedes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman interprets the words 
“their holdings” to mean no matter how large? 

Mr. JONES. No matter how large. Any tenant in actual 
possession or occupancy of the land could purchase his holding, 
whether 30 acres or 40 acres or 50 acres; and here is a list of 
persons who have purchased, which shows that the Government 
put that construction upon the law and did permit quite a num- 
ber of tenants to purchase more than 40 acres because they 
were in actual possession and occupancy of more than 40 acres. 

Now, just one other word in that connection. Something has 
been said as to what was the construction which the Philippine 
Government placed upon this language. I want to call the at- 
tention of the House to this, that in an act known as the 
“ friars’ land act,“ passed by the Philippine Commission 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman allow me there? 

Mr. JONES. Will you let me make this statement? 

Mr. COOPER. I shall use those facts in replying to the 
Attorney General’s statement. 

Mr. JONES. I wish merely to say that on the 27th of April, 
1904, the Philippine Commission passed what is known as the 
„ Priars' Land Act,” which act expressly provided that these 
Jands were to be disposed of in the same quantities that the 
public lands were to be disposed of, which showed what the 
Philippine Commission then thought about this matter. But in 
1908, the year Mr. Poole was out there to buy the San José 
estate, there was passed a law repealing the act of 1904, 
which, as I have said, limited the quantity of land which could 
be sold to an individual, so as to put a different construction 
upon the organic law and to permit the sale of the lands in 
larger quantities. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Before the gentleman goes 
to anything else, I would like to ask the view of the gentleman 


from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] as to the paragraph in sec- 
tion 65. As to that paragraph in section 65, I think it would 
indicate that it was simply giving a preference right to the 
individuals in actual occupancy of the land to have the right 
to purchase, would it not? 

Mr. COOPER. The act says “to purchase their holdings.” 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. It does not say to the extent 
of their holdings, but it says that they shall have the prefer- 
ence over outsiders to purchase. Now, does the gentleman agree 
to the interpretation that that would be an authorization to 
anyone occupying a larger amount to the extent of his holdings, 
no matter how large? 

Mr. COOPER. Oh, there could be no question about that. 
Congress knew approximately the size of the holdings of these 
tenants. x 

Mr. JONES. That was the contention and the position main- 
tained by the Philippine Commission for over three years, 

Mr. COOPER. There were in all about 400,000 acres of friar 
lands, of which 242,000 acres were not occupied. 

Mr. JONES. If the gentleman from Wisconsin will permit 
me, I would say that there were 160,000 people living on the 
other portions of these lands, and therefore they could not have 
had very large holdings individually. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. There were 242,000 acres unoccupied, 
and more than 150,000 people living on the remainder—about 
160,000 acres—of the land. 

Mr. JONES. One hundred and sixty thousand people. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; 160,000 people living on the occupied 
portion. 

Now, this law provided that when in the opinion of the 
Philippine Commission land was held in such large quantities 
by corporations, associations, or religious societies as injuri- 
ously to affect the welfare of the people of the islands, the 
Philippine Government might acquire it by purchase or by the 
exercise of the right of eminent domain. The Members of the 
House will understand that while, as the Supreme Court de- 
clared, the Constitution of the United States had not followed 
the flag over there, yet it would be, in spirit and effect, a 
violation of what we understand to be a fundamental principle 
of our Goyernment to have the Philippine Government take the 
private property of these orders by condemnation proceedings 
and then turn around and sell it to private individuals or 
corporations. 

The Constitution of the United States and the respective 
State constitutions prohibit the exercise of the right of eminent 
domain, excepting only for public purposes. Private property 
can not be condemned and taken for the purpose of selling it to 
private individuals; and, therefore, if on the face of the Philip- 
pine law itself this was declared to be its purpose, a serious 
question as to its justice and propriety, if not as to its consti- 
tutionality, would at once arise. And to avoid this negotiations 
were conducted with the owners of the friar lands with a view 
to purchasing them. It was very strongly desired by.the Fili- 
pino people that nobody be allowed to own such an enormous 
estate. The purchase was made for a little less than $7,000,000, 
and bonds were issued by the Philippine government in payment. 

Attorney General Wickersham in a written opinion says: 

The entire history of the legislation, the discussions over the pur- 
chase of the friar lands, and the provisions of the statutes themselves 
to my mind clearly demonstrate that the restrictions in section 15 of 
the organie act applicable to the public domain in the Philippine 
Islands were not intended to and do not apply to the friar lands. 

The Attorney General declares that the restrictions appli- 
cable to the public lands—that is, of 40 acres to an individual and 
2,500 acres to a corporation—were not intended to apply to the 
friar lands. And yet I have just shown that the exact contrary 
is the truth by quoting from the Recorp the uncontradicted 
statement made in the debate on this floor in 1902 by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Jones], of the committee which re- 
ported the bill. He said, and nobody disputed or thought of 
disputing him during that week of debate, that the friar lands 
were to be acquired and then “ treated as other public lands.” 

What, then, becomes of the statement of the Attorney General 
of the United States that it was the intention of Congress by 
that law to provide that unoccupied friar lands might be sold 
to individuals in unlimited amounts? I know that statement 
to be wholly unwarranted. I know that no man at that time 
ever suggested such an idea in my presence, and I know that 
such was not the intention of Congress. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? I 
agree with the gentleman as to what the law ought to be; but 
was not section 65 written in the way it was for the express 
purpose of permitting a larger amount than 16 hectares to be 
sold to those then occupying or holding the land? 

Mr. COOPER. Oh, yes; that is true of the proviso. It per- 
mitted the sale to tenants of the lands they were occupying. 
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Mr. MANN. -So that as a matter of fact under section 65 
the friar lands were not restricted in sales to 40 acres to a 


person. 7 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit an interruptio 
right there? J 

Mr, MANN. Certainly. I am trying to get information. 

Mr. COOPER, I have just stated the constitutional diffi- 
culty which appeared on the face of the bill itself, in the pro- 
vision for the exercise of the right of eminent domain to con- 
demn the private property of the friars for the purpose of sell- 
ing it to private individuals. The Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs thoroughly discussed this difficulty before it reported 
the bill in 1902. : 

Mr. MANN. That was not a constitutional difficulty in this 
case, 

Mr. COOPER. No; in a strictly legal sense, it was not. But 
the principle involved was nevertheless very important in this 


on, as I have already shown. So that the Govern- 


ment felt that it would be far better to resort to amicable 
adjustment, bargain, and sale. Now, does not the gentleman 
from Illinois see that it was very much easier to conduct ne- 
gotiations to acquire these 400,000 acres, of which abont 
160,000 acres were occupied, if we dllowed the 150,000 people 
living on them—many of these as tenants—to continue to re- 
side there and held out in the law itself the opportunity for 
them to purchase their holdings? In my judgment we never 
could have made a successful negotiation; at least, it would 
have been a business of the utmost difficulty, if that particular 
clause permitting tenants to buy their holdings had been omitted 
from the friar-land portion of the bill. i 

It is true that those people were helpless in our power, but 
we thought that if possible to do otherwise it would not be 
right to condemn private property in order to sell it to private 
individuals when nobody would tolerate such a proceeding in 
any State in the United States. However, to meet a possible 
emergency, we did put into the law a provision authorizing 
condemnation proceedings, but we also added another provision 
permitting occupants of these friar lands to lease or acquire 
their holdings. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question, for 
information? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The general lands were restricted in sale under 
the act to 40 acres to an individual; but in the purchase of the 
friar lands some of the people then occupying the land held 
more than 40 acres. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. And it was thought desirable when we had pur- 
chased those holdings that those holding more than 40 acres 
should be permitted to purchase their holdings. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; they were merely occupants of the lands. 
The friars were the owners of the lands. 

Mr. MANN. I did not say they owned them. I say their 
* holdings.” I think that is the term used. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Was not that probably the reason why there 
was not included in the law the provision that the friar lands 
should not be sold to individuals in amounts of more than 40 
acres? 

Mr. COOPER. Not at all as to unoccupied lands. 

Mr. MANN. For the very purpose of letting these holders 
purchase their holdings where they amounted to more than 40 
acres. 

Mr. COOPER. It was, so far as their holdings were con- 
cerned, but what they were holding and occupying did not con- 
cern the remaining 240,000 unoccupied acres of agricultural 
lands, among the best în the islands. These we did not wish 
to go into the hands of any individual. It is admitted that 
Congress intended to get those lands out of the hands of the 
friar corporations, but is it to be supposed that Congress in- 
tended to get those lands away from the orders of friars and 
then to turn around and leave the law open for the sale of 
55,000 acres, or of all the 240,000 unoccupied acres, to a single 
friar or to any other individual? What a preposterous sug- 
gestion that would have been. What would have been thought 
if in 1902 it had been announced on this floor: “The friars own 
400,000 acres of land which we propose to acquire, because 
their possession of such enormous estates is not for the welfare 
of the Filipino people. So we will take the lands and permit 
not more than 2,500 acres to be sold to a corporation, but per- 
mit any number of acres to be sold to an individual—for ex- 
ample, 55,000 acres to Mr. Poole, who goes over there as the 
agent of Havemeyer, son of the once famous sugar king, Have- 
meyer, head of the great trust in the United States.” After 
suck an announcement, about when do gentlemen suppose that 


bill would have passed? And yet the Attorney General of the 
United States in an official opinion declares that it was the 
intention of Congress to authorize that sort of thing to be done— 
its deliberate intention to allow sales in any amount to indi- 
viduals. 

Reason ought to be used in interpreting a law to discover the 
intent of its maker. And I ask how in the name of reason—of 
ordinary common sense—it is possible to believe that Congress, 
thinking that a religious order owned too much land, would 
cause it to be taken from that order, and then be willing to 
have it all sold right back to a member of that order or to its 
chief officer? 

Mr. Speaker, of all monopolies, the most dangerous is the 
monopoly of land. Especially is this true in a restricted area 
like the Philippine Islands. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ronryson). The time of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman’s time may be 
extended 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, the Congress of the United 
States limited the amount of land that could be owned by a 
corporation in Porto Rico to not more than 500 acres. Where 
people in an island like that begin to crowd upon each other 
they can not move, as our pioneers moved, over imaginary 
State lines, on and on, into the almost boundless West. In such 
an island they move on and on, soon to be confronted by the 
ocean. Land monopoly in islands of comparatively limited 
area presents an opportunity for a very cruel kind of tyranny. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, Congress adjourned early in August. 1909. 
Only a month later, September 7, Mr. J. Montgomery Strong, 
of Little Falls (N. J.) National Bank, wrote a letter to a 
friend in Manila: 

Lirrie FALLS, N. J., September 7, 1909. 


My Dear WILSON: This will introduce Messrs, E. L. Poole and P. A. 


amount of suitable land. 


e, 
Sincerely, yours, 


Joun R. WILSON — 
Nanda. P. J. 


That was dated on the 7th of September. Prentiss and Poole 
were going to the Philippines. Here is a cablegram dated 
October 22, 1909; showing that they had arrived: 

Ocrorrr 22, 1909. 


J. Moxrcomsery STROXG. 


SECRETARY OF Wan, Washington: 

Prentiss and Poole desire to purchase unoccupied sugar lands on San 
Jose friar estate, Mindoro; say Hammond was informed by the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs an individual can not purchase more t 0 aeres 
friar lands. Can not understand this, as acts 1847 and 1933 we 

assed amending friar-land act to give government right to sell vacan 
riar lands without restriction as to area. Attorney general concurs 
in the opinion that this has been accomplished. Lease confirm by 
telegraph to satisfy these gentlemen. 

FORBES, 

The attorney general mentioned in this message was the 
attorney general of the Philippines. Hammond was the attorney 
for Prentiss and Poole. : 

I call attention to the fact that this cablegram was from 
Gov. Gen. Forbes, of the Philippines, after an interview with 
Prentiss and Poole, in which they had told him of their de- 
sire to purchase unoccupied friar lands, but that their attorney 
had heen informed by the Bureau of Insular Affairs in Wash- 
ington that an individual could not purchase more than 40 
acres of such friar lands. The official who imparted that in- 
formation was Maj. McIntyre, of the Bureau of Insular Affairs. 
It is true that later an effort was made to explain away what 
he had said; but one can not read the record without being ab- 
solutely convinced that he told Hammond that the limitations 
of the act of Congress applicable to the public lands in the 
Philippines were applicable also to the vacant friar lands, and 
that not more than 40 acres could be sold to an individual. 

On the same day, October 22, Gen. Edwards cabled back: 


Ocrohrn 22, 1909. 
Forges, Manila: 


5 understood here unoccupied friar lands may be sold to 
individuals without limitation as to area. Will advise Hammond. 
Wrote you September 27 requesting detailed description of such estates 
as are to be sold as unoccupied land. When Hammond called it was 
not understood efforts were — made to sell these Sry 

? WARDS. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Was that the statement the gentleman 
referred to a while ago as the statement of Gen. Edwards? 
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Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. It was understood, however, to 
3 705 only to particular estates or holdings and to no other 

8. 

Mr. COOPER. On the contrary, neither of these cablegrams 
makes any reference to holdings, but both do expressly refer to, 
and refer only to, friar lands that are unoccupied. There can 
be no question as to what was understood by all the parties to 
these transactions. 

The Mr. Hammond who made the inquiries for Prentiss and 
Poole was a lawyer, a member of the firm of Cadwallader & 
Strong, the firm to which Attorney General Wickersham be- 
longed when he entered the Cabinet of the President. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I do not know how many of these 
letters the gentleman is going to read and comment on, but 
therc.is in the Recorp a letter from Gen. Edwards to the 
governor general at Manila, stating that this call had been 
made by a representative of one of the best law firms in New 
York for the purpose of negotiating for the purchase of the 
friar estates. That letter is in there, and there is a letter from 
McIntyre to the Bureau of Insular Affairs, in which he acknowl- 
edges that he gave out mistaken information, that these lancs 
were not to be purchased in large tracts, and other communira- 
tions of like character, making it perfectly clear to me that the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs never had any other idea but that the 
lands were subject to the limitations the same as the public 
lands were. 

May I ask the gentleman from Wisconsin, is there any claim 
that this land sold in the name of Poole was in the actual hold- 
ing of this man or anyone else at the time of the passage of 
that act? In other words, was any effort made to bring it 
under what the gentleman considers-was an exception to the 
act, an exception which I very much doubt myself? 

Mr. COOPER. Not at all. $ 

Mr. HILL. Will tbe gèntleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COOPER. I will. 

Mr. HILL. Has the gentleman any idea the lands are not 
open for sale under the restrictions which are placed on public 
lands now? 

Mr. COOPER. Why, my understanding of the law is that 
these acts of the Philippine Government are absolutely in vio- 
lation of the straight and plain intent of the law enacted by 
Congress in 1902. They permit the sale of vacant friar lands 
in unlimited amounts to individuals. 

Mr. HILL. Then the gentleman does understand that the 
friar lands now are subject to sale in any quantity for which 
the Philippine Government chooses to sell them? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; but not because the law of Congress so 
intended or so permits, but only because of the wrongful con- 
struction put upon that law by Attorney General Wickersham. 

Mr. HILL. Hence the necessity for this bill? 

Mr. COOPER. The necessity comes from the construction 
put upon the law by the Attorney General, and also because the 
President has said that unless Congress shall take action he 
will order the lands sold in accordance with thg opinion of the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. HILL. They have bought as a matter of property for 
the Philippine Government these friar lands, and they are with- 
out any restrictions on the manner of disposal of them except to 
tenants, who should have the preference in the purchase—but 
no restriction on the quantity. Is not that the gentleman’s 
understanding now? 

Mr. COOPER. Not at all. 

Mr. HILL. If that is not so, what is the necessity for this 
bill? 

Mr. COOPER. Because the Attorney General has construed 
the law to mean the exact opposite of what it was understood 
and intended to mean when enacted. We who oppose his con- 
tention maintain that the law should, and that, properly con- 
strued, it did and does prohibit the sale to a private individual 
of more than 40 acres of the unoceupied friar lands, just as the 
same law specifically prohibited the sale to an individual of 
more than 40 acres of the other publie lands of the islands. 
The reason for the limitation was exactly the same in the case 
of the friar lands as it was in that of the other public lands. 

Mr. HILL. Then this bill is to correct an omission from the 
law as it now stands and make it, in other words, what the 
gentleman conceives to be its intent and purpose? 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman puts his question as an artful 
cross-examiner would put it; but I have heard a great many 
witnesses examined and shall make my statement in my own 
way. It is not for any such purpose, nor do I make any such 
admission, as the question implies. It is for the purpose of 


settling a controversy growing out of a construction which has 
been put upon that organic act. 

Mr. HILL. If that is the law now what is the use to pass 
this bill. That is what I want to get at. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman allow me, I think I can 
explain. 

Mr. HILL. I know the gentleman is thoroughly familiar 
with the subject and I ask him in all good faith, if that is the 
law now what is the use of passing this bill. 

Mr. JONES. The law is a very flexible thing. 

Mr. COOPER. One moment, please. We passed an organic 
act in 1902 for the government of the Philippine Islands and, 
as we thought then and believe now, prohibited the sale of 
more than 40 acres of the unoccupied friar lands to an indi- 
vidual. The Attorney General has interpreted the Jaw to mean 
that there is no restriction upon the sale of unoccupied friar 
lands to individuals, and so 55,000 acres have been sold to a 
Mr. Poole, who went over there as the agent of Havemeyer, a 
son of the former king of the Sugar Trust. We are trying by 
this bill to do away with the Attorney General's interpretation 
and to interpret the law in accordance with the intention of the 
Congress. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Some time prior in his remarks, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin referred to the word “ property” in 
the organic act. It seems to me that this whole question comes. 
down to the proper interpretation of the word “ property.” If 
property means the same as public domain, there is no question 
about it. 

Mr. COOPER. Of course it does. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the word “property” were used in 
some other significance there might be a question. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
made a similar suggestion the other day—an aside remark across 
the aisle. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman does not think there is 
any difference between the word property“ in this case and 
the public domain? 

Mr. COOPER. Not at all, if we are talking about lands. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I simply want to say to the gentleman from 
Ohio that he does not think that after the Government had ac- 
quired these lands, and it was stated in the act that they shall 
constitute a part of the public property, that that act changed 
the nature of the property? They were public lands, were they 
not? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Since these remarks of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin I am perfectly clear that his construction of 
this whole proposition is right and that the gentleman from 
Virginia was right when he interpreted the meaning of the 
law back in 1902. It seems to me that is a common-sense view 
of the question. 

Mr. JONES. I stated what was the understanding of the com- 
mittee on the subject. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And that, it seems to me, was correct. 

Mr. TOWNER. If the gentleman will permit, the same diffi- 
culty has arisen in my mind, and I think likely I will be able 
to solve it to the satisfaction of both the gentleman from Con- 
necticut and the gentleman from Ohio. Here is the situation. 
It makes very little difference now who was right with refer- 
ence to the contention. Affirmatiyely there can be no action 
taken unless the Philippine Government is now advised by 
Washington. The upper branch of the Philippine Government, 
which is, of course, controlled by the United States. will not 
take any action until Congress has acted upon this matter. 

And if Congress does not act upon this matter, then the lands 
will be sold without restriction, which is their understanding of 
the matter. Unless this act is passed, then the Philippine Gov- 
ernment will, because the general assembly is favorable and 
the upper house will be favorable. 

Mr. JONES. If the gentleman will permit, I beg his pardon. 
The assembly is not favorable. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Cooper] declines to yield further. 

Mr. BUCHANAN rose. 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Is it not a fact that the Attorney General 
who put this construction on the law, contrary to what was 
intended by the creators of the law, was a former attorney for 
the Sugar Trust? 

Mr. COOPER. I shall have to ask the gentleman to consult 
the records. I do not know. 
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Mr. HILL. Does the gentleman know what the Philippine 
people want to do in regard to the matter? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Cooper] yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to have the 
rules of the House applied to me. They are not applied to 
others who have taken the floor in regard to this question. I 
am glad you are starting now to apply the rules. I want to 
ask further if the gentleman from Wisconsin does not think the 
construction of this law was made favorable to those who de- 
sired to secure these lands for the sugar corporations? 

Mr. COOPER. Well, I would not unnecessarily impute dis- 
honest motives to any man, of course, and particularly to one 
so prominent as is the Attorney General of the United States. 
But I could not permit that statement of his longer to go un- 
contradicted. His statement that it was always the undestand- 
ing that the restriction as to the amount of land which could 
be sold to an individual did not apply to the vacant friar lands 
put me in the attitude, practically, of deliberately attempting 
to deceive my constituents and of telling them day after day on 
the stump a wanton falsehood. 

Mr. HILL, Will the gentleman kindly answer my question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman from Wis- 
.consin [Mr. Cooper] yield to the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. HL]? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. What do the Philippine people themselves—I do 
not mean the Americans over there—want in regard to the dis- 
position of these friar lands which they have bought and paid 
for and for which they have issued bonds? 

Mr. COOPER. Which they paid for by issuing bonds? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman speaks of bonds, I presume, 
because of a thought in his mind similar to one evidently in 
the mind of the Attorney General when he rendered his 
opinion. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman should not impute to me any mo- 
tive except to obtain information so that I can vote intelligently. 

Mr. COOPER. No. The gentleman has in mind the alleged 
financial burden of paying for those lands. 

Mr. HILL, That seems to me to be a trivial part of it as 
compared with the development of the islands. Tell me what 
the Filipinos desire, if you can. If not, I will try to get it from 
some other source. 

Mr. COOPER. I will answer the question by reading a 
letter. I did not intend any impertinence toward the gentleman 
at all. 

Mr. HILL. Not at all. Does the gentleman know what is 
the desire of the Resident Commissioners of the Philippines at 
the present time? 

Mr. COOPER. The legislature is composed of a commission 
appointed by the President, and the other part is the lower 
house, elected by the Filipino people—— 

Mr. HILL. I was aware of that. 

Mr. COOPER. The Filipino people chose Mr. QUEZON to come 
here as one of their representatives. He was elected by the 
lower house of their legislature. 

Mr. HILL. Are the two houses agreed as to the disposition 
of this land? 

Mr. COOPER. I have not heard from Mr. LEGARDA, but I 
am told by Mr. Qurzon that he himself is of my opinion on this 
subject. Is that true? 

Mr. QUEZON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. I have here a letter written by MANUEL QUE- 
z20 N., dated Manila, September 1, 1910, to Secretary of War 
Dickinson, and by the Secretary made a part of one of his 
reports. It answers the question of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. HILL]: 

LETTER OF HON, MANUEL QUEZON. 
MANILA, September 1, 1910. 

Mr. SECRETARY: In compliance with your request, made in a per- 
sonal conversation with the 8 „ I have the honor hereby to 
express to yon the opinion of the Filipinos on the friar-lands question. 

Of these, there are lands that are occupied by tenants and others 
that are not. It is the opinion of my people that those occupied by 


tenants should be, as soon as possible, sold to the tenants, irrespective 
of the size of the lands or parcels thereof so occupied, even though the 
Government should incur some losses by the speedy disposal of such 
lands. The reason for this is that the purpose of the Government in 
buying these lands from the friars was precisely to settle the serious 
problem arising in these islands by the tenants of those lands through 
sale of said lands to their tenants. 

With regard to the unoccupied lands, it is the opinion of the Fili- 
inos that they should be disposed of subject to the same limitations 
mposed by law on public lands. The reason for this is the same that 
the Filipinos have in objecting to the sale of public lands in lar 
areas. t is evident that the Filipinos, in so far as the friar-lands 
question is concerned, do not give any consideration to the business 
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point of view of the matter, but only to the social and political ones. 
There are at present no people in this country that are either very 


wealthy or beggar; the wealth of the country is divided among the 


people, and this is considered by the Filipinos as the guaranty for the 
conservatism of this community. 

Politically it is the firm belief of the Filipinos that the ownership 
of large tracts of lands by foreigners constitutes a menace to the 
st ng aren both political and economical, of the archipelago. 

The foregoing opinion has been expressed and entertained by all 
Filipino papers, irrespective of their party affiliation, all of which 
unanimously declared themselves against the Government's policy in 
the sale of the Mindoro estate, and I know from what I have heard 
from other sources that the opinion so expressed by the papers is en- 
tirely in accord with the opinion of the people in general. 

MANUEL QUEZON, 
Resident Commissioner to the United States for the Philippines. 


THE SECRETARY OF WAR OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Manila, P. I. 

Mr. HILL rose. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit me one word? 
This letter shows that Mr. Quezon and the mass of the Filipina 
people are strongly opposed to the Government's policy in sell- 
ing 55,000 acres of friar lands to Mr. Poole. 

As to the question of Philippine independence, I have noth- 
ing to say now. I have my own views on the subject; but us 
it is not involved here I shall defer what I may wish to say 
until some other occasion. 

That sale of 55,000 acres to one man, Poole, when consid- 
ered in connection with what the President and Attorney Gen- 
eral have said, means that all the rest of the unoccupied friar 
lands can be sold to one man—Poole or anybody else. It means 
that Congress, in July, 1902, provided for the taking of the 
friar lands, and at the same time intended that the entire 
240,000 acres of unoccupied friar lands might be sold to a stock- 
holder in the Sugar Trust or to its president, or to a chief offi- 
cer of the friars themselves. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. In a moment. I ask any gentleman on this 
floor if he has the hardihood to rise and confirm the state- 
ment of the Attorney General of the United States, that it was 
the intention of Congress to enact a thing so indescribably use- 
less and farcical as that would have been? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Spéaker, will the gentleman permit me to 
ask him a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. HILI. I would like to ask the gentleman whether Mr. 
LEGARDA, the other Philippine Commissioner, agrees with Mr. 
Quezon in regard to this matter? 

Mr. COOPER. I understand that he does, but I have not 
talked with him about it. 

Mr. JONES. I will say, Mr. Speaker, that he does. 

Mr. HILL. Now how much of these friar lands are at present 
unoccupied by tenants? 

Mr. COOPER. About 242,000 acres are unoccupied. 

Mr. HILL. About 242,000 acres are unoccupied, and it is 
those which come under the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. JONES. I believe 242,000 acres are undisposed of. 

Mr. Hill. So that this bill simply affects the unoccupied 


lands, there beMg no difference of opinion in regard to the lands 


that are occupied; and if a man now owns 50,000 acres of that 
land and is using it he has a preferential right to buy more, 
regardless of quantity? 

Mr. COOPER. There is no tenant owning so much. 

Mr. HILL. But suppose he did. He would have the prefer- 
ential right under this bill so that those lands would not be 
treated, so far as the tenants are concerned, as public lands, 
but as property? 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman from Connecticut was not in 
when I stated my understanding of the reason that moved Con- 
gress in enacting the last part of that paragraph. 

Mr. HILL. I think that was right. 

Mr. COOPER. The reason is found in the fact that there 
were over 100,000 tenants and other occupants, and we could 
not, without great difficulty, condemn the lands under such 
conditions, 

Mr. HILL. I understand that. It is only a question regard- 
ing the unoccupied land? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrer] be allowed 30 
minutes more. 

Mr. COOPER. I ask that I be allowed to conclude what I 
have to say. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to be allowed to conclude his remarks Is there 
objection? 
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Mr. JONES. I would like to ask the gentleman how much 
time he wants to occupy? 

Mr. COOPER. Thirty minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. COOPER] 
asks unanimous consent for 30 minutes in which to conclude his 
remarks, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes more. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit one 
question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; with pleasure. Then I must proceed. 

Mr. JACKSON. Will the gentleman give us his opinion as to 
whether, by passing this present law, we would confirm the 
very opinion that the Attorney General gave of the law of 1902? 

Mr. COOPER. Well, we have not confirmed the Attorney 
General’s opinion very much by what we have said on the 
floor; but inasmuch as the President has notified Congress in 
a message that he will authorize the sale of that land to private 
individuals without restriction as to area unless we do pass it, 
what else can we do? 

Mr. JACKSON. I did not understand we were putting that 
in the act. 

Mr. COOPER. The President has notified Congress that 
unless it takes action he will order the land sold in accordance 
with the opinion of Attorney General Wickersham—that is, in 
unlimited amounts to individuals. 

The Attorney General of the United States, in support of his 
opinion, that sales of unoccupied friar lands were not subject 
to the restrictions applicable to the other public lands in the 
sanas; quotes from a preamble to a law passed in the Philip- 
pines: 

Whereas the snid lands are not public lands in the sense in which 
these words are used in the public-land act of 1904, and can not 
acquired under the provisions thereof, and it is n to provide 
proper provisions for corre out the terms of said purchase and the 
requirements of Con relation to the leasing and selling of said 
lands and the creation of a sinking 
bonds so issued, 

And so forth. . 

Evidently the Attorney General wished to call attention to the 
statement, in this preamble, that “ the friar lands are not public 
lands in the sense that these words are used in the pnblic-land 
act of 1904.“ And yet this very law, of which the Attorney 
General quotes only from the preamble, provided that vacant 
friar lands, when sold, must be sold in accordance with chapter 
2 of the Philippine public-land act of 1904, which chapter 2 
expressly provided that the public lands must be sold in accord- 
ance with the law of Congress of 1902; and this law of Con- 
gress we know limited sales to not more than 40 acres to,an 
individual. What could more perfectly show how the commis- 
sion understood the law of Congress? Here we find that the 
Philippine Commission itself, in 1904, two years after Congress 
enacted the organic act of 1902, passed a law referring to that 
act and limiting sales of vacant friar lands to not more than 40 
acres to an individual. Who can doubt that the commission 

then knew how Congress intended the friar lands to be treated? 

The Attorney General quotes only from the whereas in the 
preamble, but nothing after the enacting clause; and therefore 
I will read from this Philippine law regulating the sales of friar 

lands. It put the Chief of the Bureau of Public Lands in charge 
of the friar lands and provided: 

Src. 9. In the event the Chief of the Bureau of Public Lands should 
find any of the said lands vacant, he is directed to take possession and 
charge thereof, and he may either lease such unoccupied lands for a 


term not exceeding three years or offer the same for sale, as in his 
judgment may seem for the best interests of the Government. 


Mark this: 


And in making such sales he shall proceed as provided in chapter 2 
of the public-land act. 

Observe that sales of vacant friar lands were directed to be 
made as provided in chapter 2 of the public-land act. Now, 
what did chapter 2 provide? It provided, as I have said, for 
the sale of the public lands in the Philippines in accordance 
with the organic law, passed by Congress in 1902, and this, we 
know, limited sales to not more than 40 acres to an individual. 

Why did the Philippine Commission pass that law so limit- 
ing the sales of vacant friar lands? Apparently because they 
then understood the intention of the act of Congress to be as 
my friend, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Jones], and I un- 
derstood it, as the reason for the law demanded that every- 
body should understand it, as Frank McIntyre, of the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs, understood it when, in 1909, Hammond was 


fund to secure the payment of 


told at the bureau that the restriction of 40 acres to an indi- 
vidual did apply to the vacant friar land. 

The fact that McIntyre then stated that such was his under- 
standing of the act is absolutely indisputable after a reading of 
the entire record. 

That this was also my own understanding is further demon- 
strated by what I said in 1906 in an open letter to my constitu- 
ents, some of whom were much alarmed lest the Sugar Trust 
exploit the Philippine Islands, Here is what I wrote them: 

Con has by law prohibited any corporation from taking up or 
owning more than 2,500 acres of land in the Philippines, thus preventing 
the creation of vast estates in the islands, 

Now, when I told my constituents that Congress had by law 
prevented the creation of vast estates” in the Philippine 
Islands, did I have secretly in mind the fact that the law 
would permit the Philippine Government to sell to one man 
55,000 acres; or, for that matter, to sell to one man, all of the 
vacant friar lands—242,000 acres? Is it to be believed that I 
thus deliberately deceived my constituents? Is it not clear that 
I would have been guilty of a duplicity which would damn me 
forever in the mind of any honest man, if, holding such a 
secret, I had told that constituency, as I did repeatedly on the 
stump, that the law prohibited the Philippine Government from 
so selling agricultural lands as to create vast estates? 

Perhaps, however, the Attorney General of the United States 
and Gen. Edwards did not think that in the Philippine Islands 
55,000 acres or 200,000 or 240,000 acres of rich agricultural 
land, if owned by one stockholder in the Sugar Trust, would be 
a “vast estate.” But it would look like quite an estate to any 
man believing in the principle President McKinley had in mind 
when he said to me, I hope that there will be no exploitation 
of any of those islands.” 

Exploitation does not require corporations. It can eusily be 
accomplished by individuals. 

Mr. FOSS. Has this sale of more than 50,000 acres gone 
through? * 

Mr. COOPER. They have taken it. 

Mr. FOSS. Is there no way by which it can be invalidated 
at the present time, in the opinion of the gentleman? 

Mr. COOPER. Not except by a lawsuit. The Attorney Gen- 
eral has said it is all right. i 

Mr. JACKSON. Why not ħave a lawsuit? If we pass this 
bill now and there is a lawsuit, will they not say this Congress 
has confirmed the opinion of the Attorney General in 1912? 

Mr. COOPER. The President has declared that if Congress 
does not act, he will authorize the sale of the rest of the land in 
accordance with the opinion of the Attorney General. I do not 
believe in having a number of lawsuits. 

Mr. JACKSON. Let us have one lawsuit. 

Mr. COOPER. If sales are made to others, there will be other 
lawsuits. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I will ask the gentleman 
whether, in his opinion, Mr. Poole has not already purchased a 
lawsuit? 

Mr. COOPER. He may have purchased’ one. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. This is not an enabling act, 
is it, even if he has? 

Mr. COOPER. No; the bill now before us, if made a law, 
would not help him. 

Mr. KENDALL. There will be no lawsuit as long as he acts 
in accordance with the opinion of the Attorney General. 

Mr. COOPER. As is aptly said by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. KENDALL], as long as Mr. Poole continues to agree with 
the Attorney General he will bring no lawsuit down on him- 
self—certainly none by the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Speaker, I now invite very especial attention to what 
was said concerning the friar lands by a man knowing all 
about them and the laws governing them, in a speech before 
the Commercial Club of Kansas City, Mo., on Monday even- 
ing, November 20, 1905, three years after Congress enacted that 
law. I have in my hand an advance press copy of his speech, 
marked To be released November 21, 1905”; and I will read 
what that distinguished gentleman—William H. Taft—said 
about the friar lands: 

Gentlemen of, the Commercial Club of Kansas City. ‘ S 


We have purchased from the ecclesiastical orders 400,000 acres 
of the best land in the islands for the pu of distributing it in 
small parcels among the tenants, to be bala toc on long and easy 
payments. 

Of course, tenants did not occupy all that land, as he well 
knew. Now, Mr. Speaker, is it to be supposed that the man who 
made that statement had a secret belief which he deliberately 
eoncealed from his audience, that 55,000 acres of those lands 
could lawfully be sold to one person, or, indeed, that the whole 
242,000 vacant acres could be lumped off to one man? = 
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But that distinguished gentleman said something else of great 
importance in that speech. And it shows conclusively just what 
he understood Congress had done by the law of 1902: 

Much is made of the probable investment of American capital in 
core and sugar machinery. In the first place, by the laws of the 
Philippines enacted by Congress, no corporation can take up or hold 
more than 2,500 acres of land. This prohibitory, so far as new 
investments in sugar plantations are concerned, because the sugar that 
can be produced from such a tract would not justify the investment of 
the amount needed for a modern sugar plant. 

He told his audience that the law of Congress was in effect 
prohibitory of new investments in sugar plantations in the 
Philippines, because 2,500 acres would not justify an investment 
of the amount needed for a modern sugar plant. But while 
telling his hearers that the law was prohibitory of new in- 
vestments in sugar plantations did he believe and conceal his 
belief that the law of Congress would permit the Philippine 
Government to sell to one man, Mr. Poole, 55,000 acres of sugar 
land for the purposes of a sugar plant? Is that the way in 
which Mr. Taft then construed the law? I can not believe it. 

In my open letter and on the stump I told my constituents 
what Congress had done respecting the purchase of Philip- 
pine Government land by corporations, not, of course, having a 
thought that there would ever be even a pretense that Congress 
had left it open for a private individual to do what it had 
prevented a corporation from doing. I told them also that the 
Secretary of War, William H. Taft, had assured the Commer- 
cial Club, of Kansas City, that the law of Congress was pro- 
hibitory of new investments in sugar plantations in the Phil- 
ippines. 

Evidently Mr. Taft, at Kansas City, did not think that under 
the law of Congress 55,000 acres could be sold to Mr. Poole a 
little time after Congress adjourned in 1909 and a few months 
after Mr. Wickersham became Attorney General of the United 
States. 

The spirit in which the law of Congress is being executed is 
revealed by Mr. Forbes, governor general of the’ Philippine 
Islands, in a report dated Manila, August 30, 1910, after these 
cablegrams and letters had passed and the Attorney General's 
opinion been made public. Says Goy. Gen. Forbes: 

Personally I should like to see a contract for the sale of all of these 
unoccupied friar lands entered into immediately with individuals or 
corporations. It is of very little interest to me whether the money to 
be spent for the development of these lands is derived from operations 
connected with business of sugar in the United States or in the bust- 
ness of guano in Guatemala. 

He used that last expression for the purpose of alliteration. 
{Laughter.]. 

So long as it is money and is to be spent for the benefit of the Fill- 
pinos, and if spent here it can not fail to be of benefit to the Filipinos 
under laws regulating such matters. I care very little where the money 
comes from nor how it is obtained. I never thought to inquire whether 
Poole represented sugar interests or shipping interests. 

Gentlemen can see that a shipowner, possibly a shipbuilder, 
might wish to buy 55,000 acres of sugar land to grow ships on. 
[Laughter.] 

If ever there was an illustration of big business in politics, 
it is seen in the statement of the Governor General that he 
does not care whe buys these lands nor how much he buys 
nor whom he represents. ‘The Governor General who would 
say this about the friar lands very probably holds a similar 
view as to the other public lands in the islands. ; 

But do not gentlemen know that this spirit if carried out 
in practice would beget a system of absentee landlordism 
equal to any that ever cursed Ireland? Land monopoly 
differs from any other monopoly. A man owning in fee a vast 
estate can, should he so desire, prevent another from even step- 
ping foot upon it. He can, of course, lay down the terms and 
conditions on which another may secure an opportunity to labor 
upon it, and should the owner chance to be thoroughly avari- 
cious, thinking of nothing except the dollar, he is apt not to be 
overconsiderate in the terms and conditions on which he exer- 
cises this authority. 

I remember of reading a few years ago a message of Goy. 
Dole, of the Hawaiian Islands, in which he said that the sugar 
planters on the yast estates there were too apt to look upon 
their employees as mere machines and not as factors in the de- 
velopment of the state. 

This was Gov. Dole’s opinion of one of the evils of the great 
estates in Hawaii. Congress did not wish to see similar vast 
estates and their accompanying evils in the Philippines. And to 
prevent these it passed a law which, construed in the light of 
reason and in accordance with its plain intent, would strictly 
limit the amount of publie lands, or of friar lands, that the 
Philippine Goyernment could sell to anybody—corporation or 
individual. . 5 

There was no reason why the law should not seek to prevent 
great estates in the friar lands just as it did in the other public 


lands. And, therefore, the law of Congress provided, and still 
provides, that the friar lands shall be sold “subject to the 
limitations and conditions of this act’’—not of this section, 
nor of the preceding section, nor of any other section, but sub- 
ject to the limitations and conditions of the whole act. 

The eyil to be remedied was the great amount of land owned 
by three orders of friars. The remedy was to take it away 
from them and sell it in much smaller parcels to other people 
not to sell it all to one man. A fair interpretation of the law, 
haying in mind the evils to be remedied, would have justified 
the Attorney General in declaring that clearly the intention of 
Congress could not have been to have the Philippine Govern- 
ment take this great area of the richest of agricultural land 
away from a corporation and sell 55,000 acres or 242,000 
acres to an individual, but that Congress intended to have the 
yast unoccupied portion of the friar estates divided inte smaller 
areas in the interest of the Filipino people, as it provided should 
be done with the other vacant public lands. This plain, benefi- 
cent intent of the law ought not to have been defeated by an 
utterly unreasonable construction of its provisions. i: 

Before closing I ask attention to the chief of the alleged 
arguments urged in the attempt to justify the Attorney Gen- 
eral's opinion nullifying the obvious intent of the law and 
making possible the 50,000-acre sale to Poole, the friend of 
Hayemeyer. The Attorney General and his supporters say 
that the law left the vacant friar lands open to sale in un- 
limited quantities to individuals, in order that they might be 
more easily sold, the bonds more easily paid, and the Filipino 
people saved from financial loss. 

But all this is an afterthought—a mere effort to find an 
excuse. In enacting that law Congress was not anxious about 
any very probable and comparatively unimportant financial loss. 
It was anxious to prevent exploitation and to do something to 
help bring and preserve peace in the islands. 

This attempted excuse is exploded by what Secretary of 
War Dickinson said on November 23, 1910, concerning finan- 
cial loss” in a special report to the President: 

Much notoriety has been given in Con and in the public press 
to the recent sales of the friar lands. hese lands amount in all to 
$92,000 acres. Six million nine hundred and thirty thousand four hun- 
dred and Bod ated dollars were paid for the lands. 

It was understood at the time that in disposing of them there would 
be a loss to the Government, and provision was made, not as a specu- 
lation nor for the purpose of distributing the lands, but, as stated by. 
you in your La ey on political grounds and for the purpose of bring- 
ng on tranquillity. 

The Secretary of War declares that it was understood when 
the friar lands were bought that in disposing of them there 
would be a loss to the Government. 

The true policy would have been to put the price at such 
a figure as would induce people to buy the lands, even if the 
Government were to suffer financial loss, because, as the gen- 
tleman from the Philippires [Mr. Quezon] said and as every 
one having at heart the Kelfare of the Filipino people must 
know, the burden of those bonds is nothing compared with the 
burden which would finally be imposed upon them if their 
Government lands are to be sold in vast tracts to individuals. 

Such sales of the friar lands will lead to powerful, deter- 
mined efforts to induce Congress to remove the limitations upon 
the sale of the other public lands, and will finally result in un-- 
limited exploitation, 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask the gentleman, would the present bill afford any relief 
against the excessive sales to which the gentleman refers? 

Mr. COOPER. It would against future sales, but not against 
those already made. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 
lieve that situation? 

Mr. COOPER. I suppose a lawsuit would have to be brought. 

Mr. KENDALL. Would it not be competent for Congress to 
instruct the Attorney General to proceed with a lawsuit to 
settle that. question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Wisconsin has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. i t 


Mr. COOPER. The sale of 55,000 acres of. friar lands to 
Poole, the friend and agent of Havemeyer, was, as I have 
shown, in direct violation of the whole spirit and intent of 
the law ef Congress. So also is the construction given that 
law by Attorney General Wickersham. The Attorney General 
and Gen. Edwards attempt to justify the 55,000-acre sale to 
Poole, who, during part of the negotiations, was the client of 
Hammond—the latter a member of the law firm-to which the 
Attorney General belonged at the time he entered the Cabinet— 
by saying that it was to an individual. They admit that such 


Can anything be done to re- 


The time of the gentleman from 


sale could not lawfully have been made to a corporation, but 
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declare that it Was all right because made to an individual. As 
if the exploitation of the Philippines, that President McKinley 
feared, could tiot be accomplished by the sale of vast areas of 
agricultural land to individuals. 

I have already answered this alleged argument of these 
gentlemen. - 

But now, after all, it appears that this 55,000-acre sale was 
really, in effect, made not to Poole, but through him to a 
Havemeyer corporation. Convincing evidence of this is found 
in an interview with Horace Hayemeyer—son of the late H. O. 
Havemeyer, head of the American Sugar Refining Co., known 
as the Sugar Trust—which appeared in the New York World, 
July 30, 1912, as follows: 


HAVEMEYER NOT TO FIGHT SUGAR TRUST. 


“Tam — sorry to spoil a good story,” said Horace Havemeyer, son 
of the late Henry O. Havemeyer, “ but it is not true that the much- 
talked-of fight against the Sugar Trust is about to be Inaugurated by 
me and my associates.” 

This report. came with the announcement of the incorporation on 
Friday last of a new sugar company to be known as Welch, Havemeyer 
& Fairchild (Inec.). * * + 

“ We are not going into the sugar-refining business at all,” said Mr. 

_Havemeyer to the World reporter Pees: + * œ “We are simply 
going into the sugar commission business. Our company has taken up 
about 50,000 acres of sugar land in the Philippines, and we expect to 
engage in sugar planting on an extensive scale. ` 

As a matter of fact, our enterprise is not entirely new, as the insu- 
lar government made a thorough investigation of it about two years 
ago and a good deal was published about it at that time. We have one 
raw-sugar mill on the island of Mindoro, which is engaged entirely in 
the production of raw sugar. * * + We are going into the business 
simply to make money.” 


Observe that not Mr. Poole, but “our company, has taken 
up about 50,000 acres of sugar land in the Philippines.” 

This interview entirely justifies the opinion formed and ex- 
pressed by Members of the House on first learning the details of 
the Poole transaction, which opinion was and is that the whole 
elaborate attempt to defend this great sale on the ground that 
45 was to an individual or to individuals was mere pretense and 
sham. 

Further, and utterly to disprove the statement of Gen. 
Edwards, Chief of the Insular Bureau, in his cablegram of 
October 22, 1909—already quoted—to Goy. Gen. Forbes, at 
Manila, viz, that— 


it is thoroughly understood here that unoccupied friar lands may be 
sold to individuals without limitation as to area— 


I invite attention to a letter written to the governor of Min- 
doro by J. Montgomery Strong. This letter is dated six weeks 
earlier than Gen, Edwards's cablegram, and shows conclusively 
that the general’s statement as to how the law was under- 
stood here was wide of the facts. The letter is as follows: 


THE LITTLE FALLS NATIONAL BANK, 
Little Falls, N. J., September 7, 1909. 
Capt. L. J. Vax SCHAICK, 


Governor Province of Mindoro, Calapan, Mindoro, P. J. 

My Drar Governor: This will introduce Mr. E. L. Poole and Mr. 
P. A. Prentiss, who are going out to the Philippines representing the 
same interests that I did. If it is possible to acquire a sufficient 
amount of suitable land, a modern sugar factory is contemplated. 
Nearly all the land in the Philippine Islands is public land, and the 
land laws are so framed that the acquisition of a suitable amount of 
public land for a sugar plantation is impossible. The friar lands are 
restricted in the same männer. + This matter of the land laws 
has been gone into very carefully, and the only possible way in which 
more than 2,500 acres can be acquired is by the purchase of patay 
owned land. It undoubtedly would be a great 8 0 for the island of 
Mindoro to have a modern sugar factory there. If the starting of a 
sugar plantation is possible by the acquisition of the land necessary, it 
is proposed to do everything we can toward the civilization of the 
“Mangyans.” This is not a parey philanthropic idea, but is mainly 
a business proposition f this matter is given publicity, it 
may result in the whole falling 8 so for the present it 
would be advisable to keep it as quiet as possible. * 

Sincerely, yours, 


J. MONTGOMERY Strona. 


It is admitted by everybody that the law of Congress re- 
strlets the sale of the vacant so-called public lands—all of which 
belong to the Philippine Goyernmeit—to not more than 40 acres 
to an individual nor more than 2,500 acres to a corporation. 
The friar lands also belong to the Philippine Government, and 
Mr. Strong says that “the friar lauds are restricted in the 
same manner”; that “this matter of the land laws has been 
gone into very carefully ’—a most important statement—“ and 
the only possible way in which more than 2,500 acres can be 
acquired is by purchase of privately owned land.” Evidently 


Mr. Strong did not then suppose that a few weeks later Attor- 
ney General Wickersham would so construe the law as to per- 
init Poole to buy 55,000 acres of government-owned friar lands. 

In further demonstration that Gen. Edwards erred in his 
Statement as to how the law was understood at the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, I quote the opening paragraph of a letter from 
Dean C. Worcester, of the Philippine Commission, to Gen. Ed- 


wards, and dated one day earlier than the general’s cablegram 
to Gov. Gen. Forbes: : 
GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Manila, October 21, 1909. 
The CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
è Washington, D. C. 

mtlemen who are contemplating the 
purchase of considerable tracts of the San Jose friar estate called at 
my office the other dax, and in the course of the interview which fol- 
lowed stated that they had been informed in Washington, at the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs, that the sale of friar lands was subject to the same 
limitation as that of public lands. 2 

The question of the wisdom and policy of the law of 1902 
was one exclusively for Congress. The obvious beneficent intent 
of that law has been defeated by an utterly unreasonable con- 
struction of its provisions, 


My DEAR GEN. EDWARDS: Two 


The Late Representative Gordon. 
SPEECH 


HON. THETUS W. SIMS, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, May 12, 1912, 
On House resolution 535, as follows: 


“Resolved, That, the business of the House be now suspended that 
8 may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. GEORGE 
Mi vale GORDON, late a Member of this House from the State of 

nnessee. s 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career the House, 
at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased " 


Mr. SIMS said: i 

Mr. SPEAKER: To do his duty was the single aim of GEORGE 
WASHINGTON GorpoN, whose memory we honor. His duty as 
he conceived it to be was to serve his fellow men and his coun- 
try, and in that service he spent a long life of indefatigable in- 
dustry. Soldier, edueator, administrator, and legislator, Gen. 
Gorpon never knew what it meant to rest. He was always at 
work. 

When he had reached the Psalmist’s span of life he came to take 
up new duties as a Member of this body. But his three score 
years and ten had earned him no surcease from toil, had won 
from his own conscience, no indulgence. He attacked his new 
duties with a vigor that would do credit to a man of half his 
years, and until his feet carried him into the very valley of 
the shadow he kept hard at work. 

Trained in the hard school of an older generation he had not 
learned to use those conveniences of modern life that have 
lightened the burden of toil, perhaps at the expense of ac- 
curacy and pains. He did not dictate his mail, nor intrust his 
correspondence to a secretary. Every letter from a constituent 
was answered in detail and at length in his own handwriting, 
and I have no doubt that the enormous task undertaken in 
pursuance of this idea of his obligation to his people hastened 
his taking off. Certain it is that he attended the reunion of 
the Confederate veterans of whom he had been chosen com- 
mander in chief, despite the orders and warnings of nis 
physicians, because he believed it to be his duty, and certain 
it is that that exhausting experience was more than in his 
years he could withstand. 

I have seen him more than once in this House at the end of 
a hard day when other and younger men were leaving for 
refreshment and recreation still at his desk. I have remon- 
strated with him and warned him that he must not work so 
hard. But in every instance he pointed out that it was a task 
of duty and that his duty must be performed. 

Such was the devoted end of a man whose whole long life had 
been ordered and guided by the same principle. A graduate of 
a military school he adopted the profession of a civil engineer, 
but his career was cut short at the beginning by the cail to 
arms in 1861. He enlisted as a private in the service of his 
native State of Tennessee and by his executive ability, his 
military genius, and his superb bravery won prometion through 
every successive rank up to that of a brigadier general. Others 
have spoken of his distinguished military service, it is not for 
me to add my word of praise. 

But I can not refrain from saying that I feel that I am 
touched more deeply than are my colleagues of younger years 
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by the fact that Gen. Gorpon was the last of the Confederate | and without distinction of race or creed, the equal protection 


brigadiers to serve in Congress. I was but a boy when the 
great war broke out, but a youth when it ended. But I remem- 
ber it and I remember the eruel years that followed it—cruel 
years when biting poverty gnawed at the heart of our Ten- 
nessee and when the peace that prevailed on paper had not 
reached our terrorized valleys—years when there was no law. 

In that dread time Gen. Gorpon did not fail his people. He 
was soon at the head of an organization that used every means 
at hand to restore peace and safety, to make possible the re- 
sumption of normal habits of life. It was not least among his 
services, 

In later years he served his State as railroad commissioner 
and the Federal Government as an efficient officer in the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

But the work that he loved most of all he took up in 1892 
when he began his 15-years” service as superintendent of public 
schools of the city of Memphis. He clung to memories of the 
past, and he could not rid himself of some old-fashioned ways; 
but his faith in the younger generation was firm, and it was 
his delight to serve and train the boys and girls of his home 
city. 

The same executive ability that won him the stars of a gen- 
eral in the Confederate Army now enabled him to reorganize 
and build anew the public school system of Memphis, and to 
place it on a high plane of practical efficiency. 

From that post he came to Congress. Here he was assigned 
to service on the important. Committee on Military Affairs, and 
on that committee, as has been attested by so many of his col- 
leagues, he rendered valuable service. His military experience, 
after 50 years, again was called into action to aid him to do 
his duty as he saw it. 

No man ever doubted him. In the Army his superior officers 
and his men equally trusted him. In the field of education he 
was at once the dependence of the authorities and of the pupils. 
In.Congress his colleugnes here and his constituents at home 
knew him to be bravely devoted to the right, indefatigably true 
to his trust. 

His public life began in 1861. It ended with his death in 
1911. It spanned a half a century—the most fateful 50 years 
of the history of his country the most marvellous 50 years in 
the progress of the world.. To say that he was the servant 
ef his age, and that his work was well done is to give him only 
what he earned—the full meed of mortal praise. 


Russian Passport Question—Demoeratic Action Against 
Republican Evasion. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES," 
Wednesday, August 21, 1912. 


‘Mr. FITZGERALD said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The platform adopted by the Democratic Party 
at its recent convention in Baltimore contains the following 
declaration: 


THE RUSSIAN TREATY. 

“We commend the patriotism of the Democratic Members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives which compelled the 
termination of the Russian treaty of 1832, and we pledge our- 
selves anew to preserve the sacred rights of American citizen- 
ship at home and abroad. No treaty should receive the sanc- 
tion of our Government which does not recognize that equality 
of all of our citizens, irrespective of race or creed, and which 
does not expressly guarantee the fundamental right of expatria- 
tion. 

The constitutional rights of American citizens should protect 

them on our borders and go with them throughout the world, 
and every American citizen residing or having property in any 
foreign country is entitled to and must be given the full protec- 
tion of the United States Government both for himself and his 
pro 

The Democratic platform adopted in 1908 at Denver con- 
tained this declaration upon the subject: 


PROTECTION OF AMERICAN CITIZENS. 
* We pledge ourselves to insist upon the just and lawful pro- 
tection of our citizens at home and abroad and to use all proper 
methods to secure for them, whether native born or naturalized, 


of the law and enjoyment of all rights and privileges open to 
them under our treaties; and if under existing treaties the right 
of travel and sojourn is denied to American citizens, or recogni- 
tion is withheld from American passports by any countries, on 
the ground of race or creed, we favor prompt negotiations with 
the governments of such countries to secure the removal of 
these unjust discriminations. 

“We demand that all over the world a duly authenticated 
passport issued by the Government of the United States to an 
American citizen shall be proof of the fact that he is an Ameri- 
Car pie and shall entitle him to the treatment due him as 
such.” 

The Republican platform of 1912 contains the following 


plank: 
PROTECTION OF CITIZENSHIP. 

“We approve the action taken by the President and the Con- 
gress to secure with Russia, as with other countries, a treaty 
that will recognize the absolute right of expatriation and that 
will prevent all discrimination, of whatever kind, between 
American citizens, whether native born or alien, and regardless 
of race, religion, or previous political allegiance. The right 
of asylum is a precious possession of the people of the United 
States, and it is to be neither surrendered nor restricted.” 

And in 1908 the Republican platform had this declaration: 

CITIZENS ABROAD. 


“We commend the vigorous efforts made by the administra- 
tion to protect American Citizens in foreign lands, and pledge 
ourselves to insist upon a just and equal protection of all our 
citizens abroad. It is the unquestioned duty of the Government 
to procure for all our citizens, without distinction, right of 
travel and sojourn in friendly countries, and we declare eur- 
selves in favor of all proper efforts tending to that end.” 

The difference between the declarations of the two parties is 
of sufficient significance to attract attention. In the light of 
events of the past it should arouse keen interest. One fact 
stands out strikingly and beyond contradiction. Despite asser- 
tions and protestations, no effective move was made to bring 
to a head the controversy with Russia until the Democratic 
Party obtained control of the House of Representatives. 

On December 4, 1911, a resolution was introduced by a Demo- 
crat to abrogate the treaty of 1832 with Russia. It passed the 
House on December 13, 1911, by the overwhelming vote of 301 
to 1, and forced President Taft to give the year’s notice required 
by the treaty for its abrogation. 

So that there may be no dispute, no controversy, no misunder- 
standing of the fact that the Republican Party is entitled to 
no credit whatever for this move to have Jewish American cit- 
izens treated by other nations exactly as every other American 
citizen when traveling abroad, I have had carefully compiled 
an accurate statement of the treatment of this question during 
recent years by the Republican administrations of Presidents 
Taft and Roosevelt, which I set forth here for the information 
of the House and the country. 

REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATIONS MAKE A PLAYTHING OF AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP. 

For more than a generation the passport question with Russia 
was a subject of diplomatie negotiations between the United 
States and the Russian Government. 

On July-5, 1895, Mr. Adee, the Assistant Secretary of State 
under President Cleveland, wrote to Mr. Breckenridge, the 
American minister at St. Petersburg, as follows: 

“Your conclusion that it is inexpedient to press the complaint 
to a formal answer at present appears to be discreet, but the 
department must express its deep regret that you have encoun- 
tered in the foreign office a reluctance to consider the matter in 
the light in which this Government has presented it. The Rus- 
sian Government can not expect that its course in asserting in- 
quisitorial authority in the United States over citizens of the 
United States as to their religious or civil status can ever be 
acceptable or even tolerable to such a Government as ours, and 
eontinuance in such a course after our views have been clearly 
but considerately made known may trench upon the limits of 
consideration.” 

5 — August 22, 1895, he again wrote to Mr. Breckenridge as 
ows: 

“Apart from the constitutional objections to the discrimina- 
tion made by Russian consular officers against American Jews, 
this Government can never consent that a class embracing many 
of its most honored and valuable citizens shall, within its own 
territory, be subjected to invidious and disparaging distine- 
tions of the character implied in refusing to visé their passports. 
For, notwithstanding Prince Lobanow's suggestion that his 
Government’s consular regulation upon the subject under con, 
sideration does not apply to all Israelites and therefore can not 
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be regarded as a discrimination against them on religious 
grounds, the fact remains that the interrogatories propounded 
to applicants for the consular visé relate to religious faith 
and upon the response depends the consul's actions. 

“ Viewed in the light of an invidious discrimination tending 
to discredit and humiliate American Jews in the eyes of their 
fellow citizens, it is plain that the action of Russian consular 
officers does produce its effect within American territory, and 
not exclusively in Russian jurisdiction. 

“But the Russian discrimination against American Jews is 
not confined simply to the matter of viseing passports. This 
department was informed a few years since by the Russian min- 
ister here that Russian consuls in this country would refuse 
authentication to legal documents for use in Russia when Jews 
are ascertained to be interested. This is not merely an unjust 
and invidious discrimination against Jews, but would seem to 
be plainly a violation of the spirit of Article X of the treaty of 
1832 between this country and Russia in respect of the prop- 
erty rights of American citizens in that country.” 

In his message to Congress in December, 1895, President 
Cleveland had the following to say: 

“Correspondence is on foot touching the practice of Russian 
consuls within the jurisdiction of the United States to interro- 
gate citizens as to their race and religious faith, and, upon as- 
certainment thereof, to deny the Jews authentication of pass- 
ports or legal documents for use in Russia, Inasmuch as such 
a proceeding imposes a disability which, in the case of succes- 
sion to property in Russia, may be found to infringe the treaty 
rights of our citizens, and which is an obnoxious invasion of 
our territorial jurisdiction, it has elicited fitting remonstrance, 
the result of which, it is hoped, will remove the cause of com- 
plaint.” 

This vigorous attitude upon the rights of American citizens 
under the treaty of 1832 with Russia was sustained with ex- 
traordinary ability and ingenuity during the whole course of 
President Cleveland’s second administration, 

Since Cleveland’s administration ended nothing has been 
done by the Republican Party. 

Appreciating that the administration of President McKinley 
would take no action upon the matter of the rights of American 
citizens desiring to travel in Russia, in accordance with the 
terms of the treaty of 1832 with that Government, Congressman 
John F. Fitzgerald, of Boston, on March 31, 1897, introduced 
the following resolution: 


(55th Cong., Ist sess. March 31, 1897. Res. No. 25.) 


“ Resolved, That the Secretary of State be requested to de- 
mand from the Russian Government that the same rights be 
given to Hebrew American citizens in the matter of passports 
as now are accordedtto all other classes of American citizens, 
and also inform the House of Representatives whether any 
American citizens ha ve been ordered to be expelled from Russia 
or forbidden the exercise of the ordinary privileges enjoyed by 
the inhabitants because of their religion.” 

This was the first of a long series of resolutions which, dur- 
ing the course of 20 years, were introduced by Democrats in the 
House and Senate, but which were either buried in the Republi- 
can Committees of Foreign Affairs or Foreign Relations or so 
emasculated as to be meaningless, 

For nearly five years the Jews of the country waited for 
some indication that this question would receive consideration 
by the Department of State. Then, on March 28, 1902, Rep- 
resentative Henry M. GOLDFOGLE, of New York, introduced the 
first of his resolutions. This resolution requested the Secretary 
of State to inform the House whether the Russian Government 
was excluding American citizens of the Jewish faith, provided 
with passports by the Department of State, from entering 
Russia. This was debated and passed April 30, 1902. In his 
reply to the House of Representatives, dated May 2, 1902, Sec- 
retary of State John Hay stated, practically, that nothing had 
been done since the administration of President Cleveland. 

In June of the same year Senator Pettus, of Alabama, also 
introduced a resolution on the subject, which was debated and 
passed by the Senate, but with no further result. On January 
4, 1904, Representative GoLDroGLE renewed his efforts and in- 
troduced a resolution requesting the President to take steps 
to compe! the Russian Government to honor and recognize 
American passports irrespective of the religious faith or de- 
nomination of their holders. 

This resolution was held up in the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs for more than three months, when, after it was emascu- 
lated by the Republican House so as to be meaningless, was 
adopted on April 21, 1904. The resolutions as passed merely 
requested the President to renew negotiations with countries 
which discriminate against American citizens holding duly 


authenticated American passports, and did not mention the 
Russian Government at all. 

The Department of State became aware, as the election of 
1904 approached, that the passport question was reaching an 
acute stage. It therefore took steps to safeguard the interests 
of the corporations before attempting to carry out the request 
of the House of Representatives. These “big interests” are 
the International Harvester Co., the Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., the Westinghouse Co., all of which had, or were building, 
large factories in Russia, employing the ill-paid Russian labor to 
manufacture harvesting machines, sewing machines, and other 
American mechanical devices, at less cost than they could be 
produced in this country, thereby being able to undersell the 
product of the highly paid American laborer. 

Accordingly, Secretary John Hay instructed Ambassador 
Robert S. McCormick, of Chicago, to negotiate a treaty which 
would take care of these corporations doing business in Russia, 
irrespective of the treaty of 1832. Until this treaty was signed 
by Ambassador McCormick at St. Petersburg on June 25, 1904, 
Secretary of State Hay took no steps to advise Ambassador 
McCormick that the resolution of the House of Representatives 
of April 21, 1904, just referred to, had been passed, and it was 
not until July 1, 1904, that he transmitted this House resolu- 
tion to Ambassador McCormick. It was not until August 22, 
1904, that Ambassador McCormick transmitted this resolution 
to Count Lamsdorff, the Russian foreign minister, and it was 
not until October 4, 1904, that Count Lamsdorff acknowledged 
receipt of the resolution, and with the usual Russian evasive- 
ness stated that the matter would be referred to a commission, 
which was dealing with the subject of revising the passport 
regulations in force in the Russian Government. This was the 
commission known as the Durnove commission, of which more 
presently. 

The corporation treaty referred to, negotiated and signed in 
secret, was carefully guarded from the knowledge of the Amer- 
ican public for five years, during all of which time no attempt 
was made by the administrations of Presidents McKinley, 
Roosevelt, and Taft to redeem the pledges and promises of the 
Republican platforms of June 22, 1904, and June 19, 1908. 

Further, in his speech of acceptance of July 28, 1908, and his 
speeches delivered and letters written during the campaign of 
1908, President Taft gave the most unqualified pledges that he 
would do his utmost, if elected, to settle the passport question 
in a manner satisfactory to those most interested. Secretary 
Root, on October 18, 1908, also wrote to Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, of 
New York, to the same effect. 

In the Republican Congresses between 1904 and 1908 nothing 
was done, until Congressman GOLDFOGLE, on February 4, 1908, 
introduced the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he hereby is, 
requested to communicate to this House, if not incompatible 
with the public interests, the correspondence relating to nego- 
tiations with the Russian Goyernment concerning American 
passports since the adoption of the resolution by the House of 
Representatives relating to that subject on the 21st day of April, 
1904; and also a copy of the circular letter issued by the De- 
partment of State of American citizens advising them that upon 
the department receiving satisfactory information that they did 
not intend to go to Russian territory, or that they had permis- 
sion from the Russian Government to return, their application 
for passport would be reconsidered; and also a copy of the 
notice meccompanying such letter issued by the Department of 
State, dated May 28, 1907.” 

Etruv Roor was then Secretary of State, and, of course, was 
familiar with the corporation treaty then pending in the Senate 
for ratification. February 8, 1908, he wrote to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs that “it was not deemed compatible for the 
best public interests at this time to communicate the subsequent 
correspondence.” At the direct instance therefore of Secretary 
Roor the Republican House laid the resolution of Representative 
GOLDFOGLE on the table. 

AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP FLOUTED BY SECRETARY ROOT. 

Representative GoLDrOGLE was led to introduce his resolution 
of 1908 because he had discovered that upon the advent of 
Erınu Roor as Secretary of State, under President Roosevelt's 
administration, for the first time in the history of the country 
the equality of all citizens under the Constitution and the laws 
of the United States, irrespective of race or creed, was not being 
maintained. Secretary Roor, in 1907, began to violate the tra- 
ditions of the United States in the attitude assumed relative to 
the rights of Jewish citizens, whether native born or naturalized. 
It was during this period that efforts were being made by the 
administration to advance the interests of certain corporations 
doing business in Russia—The International Harvester Co., 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., and the Westinghouse Co.—for. 
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whose advantage the corporation treaty, already referred to, 

was negotiated. On May 28, 1907, Secretary Roor issued the 

following circular: 

“NOTICE TO AMERICAN CITIZENS FORMERLY SUBJECTS OF RUSSIA WHO 
CONTEMPLATE RETURNING TO THAT COUNTRY. 

“A Russian subject who becomes a citizen of another country, 
without the consent of the Russian Government, commits an 
offense against Russian law, for which he is liable to arrest and 
punishment if he returns without previously obtaining the per- 
mission of the Russian Government. 

“This Government dissents from this provision of Russian 
law, but an American citizen, formerly a subject of Russia, who 
returns to that country places himself within the jurisdiction 
of Russian law and can not expect immunity from its operation. 

“Jews, whether they were formerly Russian subjects or not, 
are not admitted to Russia unless they obtain special permission 
in advance from the Russian Government, and this department 
will not issue passports to former Russian subjects or to Jews 
who intend going to Russian territory, unless it has the assur- 
ance that the Russian Government will consent to their admis- 
sion. 

“No one is admitted to Russia without a passport, which must 
be viséed or indorsed by a Russian diplomatic or consular repre- 


sentative. 
“ ELIHU Roor. 


„ DEPARTMENT OF State, Washington, May 28, 1907.“ 

Six months passed before the existence of this circular be- 
came known. It was upon discovering it that Congressman 
Go.tprocie introduced his resolution of February 4, 1908, here- 
tofore mentioned. The American Jewish Committee, which is 
a nonpartisan national organization, acting through Messrs. 
Louis Marshall and Edward Lauterbach, of New York, remon- 
strated against this circular on February 1, 1908, in the follow- 
ing terms in a letter addressed to Secretary Roor: 

“ Hitherto Russia alone has violated that treaty openly and 
notoriously. Hitherto our Government has consistently remon- 
strated against such breach and against the practice of Rus- 
sian officials of making examinations into the religious faith of 
American citizens. * * * 

Now. however, there seems to have occurred a reversal of a 
time-honored policy, and it is our Government that seeks to 
indulge in these inquisitorial practices and to apply an uncon- 
stitutional religious test to upward’ of a million of our own 
citizens, not only naturalized but native born, thus practically 
justifying Russia in the violation of her treaty obligations 
and condoning her contemptuous disregard of the American 
passport.” 

In response to these criticisms the offensive circular was 
withdrawn and another substituted on January 25, 1908, which 
contained the following: 

“An American citizen formerly a subject of Russia who re- 
turns to that country places himself within the jurisdiction of 
Russian law and can not expect immunity from its operations.” 

This circular was sent to Messrs. Marshall and Lauterbach, 
with an invitation from Secretary Roor to advise him if they 
saw anything objectionable in it. On February 13, 1908, they 
replied to him ag follows: 

“You are of course thoroughly familiar with the provisions 
of chapter 249 of the act of July 27, 1868, which are embodied in 
sections 1999 to 2001 of the United States Revised Statutes. 
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“ These sections proclaim to all the world the American doc- 
trine of the right of expatriation, the right of all naturalized 
citizens of the United States while in foreign countries to re- 
ceive from our Government the same protection which is ac- 
corded to native-born citizens, the duty of the President to 
demand the release of any American citizen unjustly deprived 
of his liberty by or under the authority of any foreign govern- 
ment in violation of the rights of American citizenship as de- 
fined in these sections, and they denounce any declaration, 
instruction, or opinion by any officer of the United States which 
questions the right of expatriation as inconsistent with the 
fundamental principles of our Government. The cir- 
cular of January 25, 1908, announces * * that an Ameri- 
can citizen, formerly a subject of Russia, who returns to that 
country, can not expect immunity from the operation of the 
Russian law. This, it seems to us, is a declaration which ques- 
tions the right of expatriation and which restricts the scope 
and meaning of sections 2000 and 2001 of the United States 
Revised Statutes. These sections clearly declare that any in- 
terference by a foreign government with the liberty of a nat- 
urulized citizen, based on his exercise of the right of expatria- 
tion, imposes upon our Government the obligation of securing 
to such citizen immunity from the operations of the law of a 


foreign government, which is ‘inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principles of the Republic.’ 

“To declare that immunity can not be expected by an Ameri- 
can citizen formerly a subject of Russia under these circum: 
stances is a tacit recognition of the contention of the Russian 
Government, which is at war with our fundamental principles 
and is an implied invitation to that Government not only to 
violate the rights of American citizenship, but also to dis- 
regard the obligations of the treaty of 1832 solemnized between 
the United States and Russia. 

“The least that our citizens can expect from our Government 
is that it shall continue to assert the principles embodied in 
this statute and that it shall not directly or indirectly give 
sanction to a contrary contention on the part of any foreign 
power or relax to the slightest degree in the vigor of its asser- 
tion and protection of the rights of American citizenship as 
thus defined.” 

This sharp, but dignified presentation of the principles in- 
volved drew forth the announcement from the Acting Secre- 
tary of State, Robert Bacon, on February 18, 1908, that he had 
directed the objectionable words to be withdrawn, and a new 
edition of the circular issued. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE MISREPRESENTS FACTS TO THE JEWS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

But this circular was never withdrawn. It was issued to 
Harry Cutler, a member of the American Jewish committee, a 
Republican, a member of the Rhode Island Legislature and 
lieutenant colonel of the Rhode Island Militia, on May 1, 1911, 
bearing Secretary Roor’s signature. The self-same circular 
bearing Secretary Knox's signature was also issued on Mareh 
30, 1911. It was still in force, and circulated as late as July, 
1911, when, upon the fact being drawn to the attention of the 
Department of State by an editorial in the American Hebrew, 
of New York, the Department of State again announced that 
the circular would be withdrawn, its issuance having been 
“due to clerical inadvertence.” 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ASKED TO ABROGATE THE RUSSIAN TREATY. 


On May 18, 1908, the American Jewish committee, of which 
Judge Mayer Sulzberger, of Philadelphia, is president, in a 
letter reciting the facts with respect to Russia’s continued 
violation of the treaty of 1832, requested President Roosevelt 
to terminate the treaties of 1832 and 1887, and used the fol- 
lowing language: 

“Our Government, we fondly believe, is the greatest on earth 
with respect to freedom, equity, and justice. Other nations 
have their ideals, which we must view with respect, and, if 
possible, with sympathy. No nation can or ought to ask us to 
adopt its antithetical views and yield our own. And if a re- 
quest so unreasonable be made, either in words or by a course 
of conduct, it is our duty energetically to refuse and repel it. 

Our prayer, therefore, is that due notice be given to Russia 
of the intended termination of the two treaties aforesaid, and 
that no new treaty be made unless all the provisions covering 
both subjects, and such others as may be agreed upon, are con- 
tained in one instrument which shall likewise contain practical 
provisions to secure its enforcement by denying its further 
benefits to the party disregarding its obligations thereunder, or 
any of them.” 

This letter was referred to Secretary Roor, who, on June 
4, 1908, sent a letter asking for further facts. These facts 
were supplied in a letter from the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, by Judge Sulzberger president, dated New York, June 17, 
1908, in which he said: 

“We may be pardoned for calling attention to the fact that 
our Government has always faithfully performed its treaty ob- 
ligations to Russia as to other States and that its insistence 
upon the rights of our citizens who hold its passport has always 
been clear and emphatic. Memorable correspondence on the 
subject of the protection afforded by our national passport 
not only with Russia but with the Sublime Porte is on file 
in the Department of State. From this it will be seen that 
there have been places where and times when Christian citizens 
of our country were threatened with just such a denial of their 
rights as Jewish citizens are now subjected to. 

Our letter of May 18, to which we beg again to refer, sug- 
gested a lawful, peaceful, regular, practical, and practicable 
way by which Russia may be persuaded of the impolicy of 
continuing its unfriendly conduct. Such a course we think 
our Government ought to pursue promptly and without allowing 
itself to be diverted from the consideration of the great and 
fundamental question to the discussion of side issues. 

“We can only repeat our original prayer that due notice 
be given to Russia of the intended termination of the treaties 
of 1832 and 1887, and that no new treaty be made unless all 
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the provisions covering both subjects and such others as may 
be agreed on are contained in one instrument which shall like- 
wise contain practical provisions to secure its enforcement by 
denying its further benefits to the party disregarding its obli- 
gations thereunder or any of them.” 

This letter was on June 30, 1908, also transmitted to President 
Roosevelt. But neither to the letter to Secretary Roor nor to 
the letter to President Roosevelt was any acknowledgment of 
receipt ever vouchsafed. No further attempt was made by 
the American Jewish Committee to get President Roosevelt or 
Secretary Koor to act, as it was felt to be a useless waste of 


time. 
PRESIDENT TAFT'S RECORD. 


On July 17, 1908, Judge Mayer Sulzberger, president of the 
American Jewish Committee, sent to Mr. Taft, the Republican 
nominee for the Presidency, the correspondence had with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. We have already seen what pledges he and 
Secretary Roor thereupon made. 

It was, therefore, with grave astonishment that the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee learned on May 6, 1909, that the Senate 
at the instance of President Taft and Secretary Knox, had rati- 
fied the corporation treaty, which had been pending for five years. 
On May 11, 1909, the American Jewish Committee therefore 
addressed to Secretary Knox a letter requesting him to consider 
the representations made to President Roosevelt and the De- 
partment of State, that no new treaty with Russia be made, 
and that existing treaties be denounced unless the Russian 
Government would live up to the terms of the treaty of 1832 
and make no discrimination against American citizens on ac- 
count of their faith. The American Jewish Committee did 
this, not only because it had been led to believe that its rep- 
resentations were receiving consideration—when, as a matter 
of fact, they were not—but because, as stated by Judge Sulz- 
berger: “According to Russian view, the benefits of the new 
agreement would be practically denied to American citizens of 
the Jewish faith, because corporations, stock companies, and 
other commercial associations can only work by means of indi- 
viduals; indeed—in the last analysis—are merely individuals, 
who, if they happen to be Jews, may be held by the Russian 
authorities to be persons subject to exceptional and derogatory 
treatment and to denial of rights.” t 

This letter was acknowledged a week later by Acting Secre- 
tary of State Huntington Wilson, who stated that careful con- 
sideration would be given to the communication. Acting Sec- 
retary Wilson’s idea of “careful consideration” was shown by 
the proclamation by the President of the new treaty of June 
15, 1909, without granting the American Jewish Committee a 
further opportunity to present its views. This was the only 
important treaty entered into between the United States and 
Russia in 22 years, a period during which the passport contro- 
versy was at its height. 

The American Jewish Committee was greatly disappointed 
at the proclamation of this agreement, but were encouraged to 
hope for better things, because on June 1, 1909, Mr. W. W. 
Rockhill was appointed ambassador to Russia, and advantage 
was taken of his presence in this country to arrange a confer- 
ence with President Taft, Secretary Knox, and Ambassador 
Rockhill by the American Jewish Committee, who were repre- 
sented at this conference by Judge Mayer Sulzberger and Dr. 
Cyrus Adler. The whole situation was presented to Mr. Rock- 
hil in all its phases, and the desires of the committee with 
respect to the termination of the treaty were enlarged upon. 
Assurances were given by President Taft that Mr. Rockhill 
would be instructed to do everything possible to settle this 
vexatious question. : 

But, instead of carrying out these promises, President Taft 
again igmored the requests of American Jews by granting to 
Russia, on January 18, 1910, the minimum tariff rates under 
the provisions of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act. That this 
could be done in disregard of the remonstrances of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, already recited, asking that the existing 
treaty be abrogated, and that no new treaty be made unless 
Russia would agree to respect the rights of American citizens, 
convinced the members of the American Jewish Committee that 
no matter what they did the corporate interests doing business 
in Russia controlled our foreign affairs, and that nothing was 
ever to be expected from President Taft. 

Nevertheless, on February 24, 1910, negotiations were re- 
sumed with President Taft, in a letter signed by all of the 
executive committee of the American Jewish Committee, which 
urged him to live up to his pledges, presented new phases of 
the question, and requested that he grant the committee an 
interview. This request was, however, not granted. The letter 
was referred to Secretary Knox, who transmitted a reply on 
March 10, 1908, which, for the first time in the history of the 


discussion of the passport question, disclosed a Secretary of 
State of the United States addressing citizens of the United 
States in such terms as to make impossible the ascertainment 
of his intentions or attitude. 

For two years the American Jewish Committee had endeav- 
ored to make clear to the Department of State that no religious 
test could be constitutionally established by any authority in 
this country, and that, therefore, no foreign ollicial could be 
allowed to do what was forbidden in the highest authorities of 
our own country. 

After all its painstaking representations the American Jew- 
ish Committee learned with chagrin that the Secretary of State 
had not even apprehended what really was involved in the 
controversy., He considered the rights of American Jewish 
citizens as measured not by our Constitution, laws, and treaties, 
but by the laws and treaties of European States, like France, 
Germany, and Austria. 

Not only this, but about the same time, on March 5, 1910, 
President Taft wrote to the publishers of the Jewish Daily 
News, of New York City, inclosing a letter of Secretary Knox 
of February 26, 1910, which showed unmistakably that, while 
not only doing nothing to settle the passport question, Secretary 
Knox was mistaken in believing that he most active. His 
reference to a Russian “commission” in his letter of February 
26, 1910, which was supposedly investigating the passport ques- 
tion, caused Herman Bernstein, the well-known correspondent, 
to write to President Taft, asking him what commission Secre- 
tary Knox had in mind, and stating that those in position to 
know were convinced that the Russian Government had no in- 
tention of changing its attitude on the passport question, 

On March 26, 1910, President Taft wrote to Mr. Bernstein a 
sharp letter, in which he said: 

“TI venture to think the Secretary of State knows what he is 
talking about,” and inclosed a letter from Assistant Secretary 
Huntington Wiison, in which he stated that the commission 
referred to was the Durnovo Commission. 

But Mr. Bernstein had found during his visits to Russia that 
the Durnovo Commission had been out of existence for five 
years, and yet President Taft could write that Secretary Knox, 
who well knew, or should have known, that the commission was 
no longer in existence. knows what he is talking about.” 

Discouragirg as were these circumstances, the American 
Jewish Committee arranged for still another conference with 
President Taft. This conference was held at Washiugtos on 
May 25, 1910, with the President, the Secretary of State, and 
Ambassador Rockhill; Judge Sulzberger, Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, 
and Dr. Cyrus Adler representing the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. At this conference the proposition was presented that 
the negotiations with the Russian Government be transferred to 
Washington, in order to make Russia realize that our Govern- 
ment is in earnest, not only in registering its views. but in 
following them up by successive steps to show that its efforts 
are sincere and its purpose fixed. 

Mr. Rockhill returned to his post, and, though repeated inter- 
views were had with the President by various members of the 
American Jewish committee, no communication was received 
indicating that the administration had taken any fruitful 
action. The committee waited patiently for favorable results 
until it reluctantly reached the conclusion that nothing was to 
be expected from President Taft's administration and that the 
only hope lay in an appeal to the people of the United States 
to right this grievous wrong. 


PREDATORY INTERESTS CONTROL THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


We have already seen how Secretary of State Root, Assistant 
Secretary of State Bacon, former partner of J. P. Morgan & 
Co.; Secretary of State Knox, who has been the legal adviser 
of Henry C. Frick and other big Pittsburgh interests, and 
Presidents Roosevelt and Taft assured the American Jewish 
committee, who represented the Jews of the United States, that 
they were doing everything to settle the passport question with 
Russia, whereas, as a matter of fact, they were doing no such 
thing. On the contrary, they were bartering the rights of 
American citizens for a mess of pottage in the shape of a cor- 
poration treaty with Russia. 

Let the Government's Consular and Trade Reports show how 
the big interests were controlling our relations with Russia 
and preventing any real steps being taken to terminate the 
passport controversy : 

AMERICAN BANK OPENING IN BUSSIA. 

[From Consul General John H. Snodgrass, Moscow, Mar. 29, 1911.1 

In reply to a commercial inquiry, consequent on my report in 
Daily Consular and Trade Reports of August 6, on banking in 
Russia, the following additional information is given as to the 
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location of the proposed American bank in Russia and the ad- 
vantages of its immediate establishment: 

“Moscow is much better situated than St. Petersburg for the 
site of the proposed American bank, for the reason that it is the 
center of the Empire, is the leading commercial city, is the 
center of the textile industry, and has many other factories, 
such as the International Harvester Co.’s works, the Singer 
Sewing Machine Co.’s plant, etc. It is also in direct communica- 
tion with Siberia, which is just opening up, and central Asia, 
where $50,000,000 worth of cotton is now being raised every 
year, and where immense irrigation enterprises are starting. 
Moscow is also the railroad as well as the geographical center of 
Russia. 

“A British syndicate recently purchased on most favorable 
terms bonds issued by the city of Moscow amounting to 
$12,000,000 and bearing 43 per cent interest. This simply 
illustrates what an American bank could do, if it were on the 
ground. It is rumored that British and Continental interests 
are seeking to purchase or establish banking houses in Russia. 
In order to obtain the best results, American banking interests 
should take prompt advantage of this relatively new fleld. 

“A French banking organization has already secured control 
of the Private Commercial Bank, in St. Petersburg, through the 
purchase of $4,000,000 of the stock. The offer of the English 
syndicate was not accepted. 

„Mr. Snodgrass also forwards copies of two letters received 
by him from prominent business men of Moscow, giving their 
views on the subject of an American bank in Russia. They 
discuss in a very practical way the situation there and what 
sources of revenue could be expected. One of the letters is from 
a man already in the banking business, the other from one of 
the managers of a department store which does a business of 
$3,000,000 a year. Copies of both letters may be obtained by 
American financial interests from the Bureau of Manufactures.]” 

Next comes in the figure of John Hays Hammond, the per- 
sonal representative of a great group of capitalists in an in- 
ternational syndicate to exploit the industries of Russia. It 
will be recalled that Mr. Hammond is also the personal friend 
of President Taft, the President of the National League of 
Republican Clubs, and the personal representative of President 
Taft at the coronation of King George. He is also well known 
to be the personal representative of J. P. Morgan in the syn- 
dicate referred to below, the American end of which is cum 
trolled by J. P. Morgan & Co.. 

Let the Daily Consular and Trade Reports of March 29, 1911, 
tell its story: 

“An official of the Azov-Don Bank has just confirmed the 
report that appeared in the St. Petersburg papers, namely, that 
a Russian, an English, a French, and an American group of 
capitalists are about to undertake jointly the exploitation of 
several promising enterprises in Russia. These groups are: 
First, the International Russian Corporation (Ltd.), including 
the Azoy-Don Bank, the Russian Bank of Trade and Industry, 
J. W. Junker & Co., G. Wawelberg, Djamgaroy Bros., and the 
Russlan Mining Corporation; second, the English, Lazard 
Bros.; third, the French, Arthur Schnitzer, director of the 
Societe Generale; Louis Dreifuss, Eugene & Albert Mott, and Gi- 
raud & Louchard; fourth, the American, J. Pierpont Morgan & Co. 

“Each group is to contribute its part of $2,060,000 as an 
initial venture, and if everything is favorable these groups will 
continue to participate in the same ratio. The three projects 
are: First, the establishment of a refrigerator-car service; 
second, the development of the irrigation system of Russian 
Turkestan; and, third, the construction of the Moscow-Serg- 
hieve Railway. 

“The first and second of these are enormous undertakings 
and will demand large investments of capital and enterprise. 
Russian meats, eggs, butter, and fruits are finding a ready 
market in western Europe and with better means of inland 
transportation will undoubtedly be sold in steadily increasing 
quantities. Food products are probably higher in St. Peters- 
burg than in any other European city,,and yet in the southern 
and eastern parts of the country some of these products go 
begging. Thus, pears retail here at 5 to 30 cents each, accord- 
ing to quality, while in the south they can be bought at aston- 
ishingly low rates. All this is due to inadequate inland trans- 
portation, not only the lack of refrigerator cars, but the lack 
of rapid transit, the delays at way stations, and the loss from 
deterioration of product and other causes. 

“The irrigation of Turkestan is of especial interest in view 
of the cotton-raising industry in that region.” 

It ought to be added that Mr. Hammond's plans in Russia, if 
successfully carried out, will work irreparable damage to this 
country. Mr. Hammond's plan is to raise up a rival cotton 
industry in Turkestan, to render England independent of Amer- 
ican cotton and deprive hundreds of thousands of southern 


negroes of employment. It would also create a new and for- 
midable labor problem, namely, how to compete in the Ameri- 
can cotton fields with the labor of Central Asia, which is com- 
pensated at only a few cents a day. 

Mr. Hammond went to Russia at the invitation of the Rus- 
sian Government, selected, as stated by Mr. Wilenkin, the Rus- 
sian financial agent in this country, to Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, be- 
cause of his close relations to President Taft. He had an 
audience with the Czar, and upon his return spoke of the Czar 
as an elightened monarch, and in a signed statement said that 
his visit to Russia did much to establish cordial relations be- 
tween the Russian Government and the United States. It was 
this same Hammond who, in a speech delivered before the 
Pilgrim Society on the eve of his departure for England (in- 
spired no doubt by the successful results of his Russian ven- 
tures), said: 

“Despite all opposition, dollar diplomacy is here to stay, for 
it recognizes the vital principle of the independence of nations 
based primarily on their commercial relations, relations which 
can, and which only can, obliterate differences of race, creed, 
and of politics, in so far as concerns the financial establishment 
of the brotherhood of man—the good of humanity.” 

Thus the utterances of Mr. Hammond can not be regarded as 
those of a private individual, but must be recognized as repre- 
senting something more. Commercial negotiations between 
great States are public affairs, and if Mr. Hammond or anyone 
else is engaged in such affairs he should not be permitted to 
have personal and private interests without the full and com- 
plete knowledge and assent of our Government, if assent in 
such a case can ever be wisely given. 

Many well-informed Jewish Americans believe that the plans 
of the syndicate interested with Hammond in the concessions 
from the Russian Government are mainly responsible for the 
failure of the Department of State to compel Russia to honor 
the passports of American citizens. That these interests have 
small consideration for the industrial development of this coun- 
try is demonstrated by the following quotation from the Daily 
Consular and Trade Reports of November 25, 1911: 

“The new factories of the International Harvester Co. of 
America, located at Lubertsy, in the Moscow Government, were 
recently formally opened and dedicated. 

“These factories have been under construction a little over 
one year and a half, and when running full force will employ 
about 1,100 men. There are six new buildings in all, and they 
will be devoted principally to the manufacture of mowing ma- 
chines and other agricultural implements.” 

These interests, therefore, are developing in Russia not only 
the cotton fields of Turkestan, which will rival our great cotton 
industry, but are erecting huge factories for the manufacture of 
products by the ill-paid labor of Russia in order that they may 
undersell the handiwork of our own laborers. 

American citizens have the right to expect that our ambassa- 
dor to the court of the Czar should advocate with all the energy 
in his power the purely American attitude. What our ambas- 
sador, Mr. Rockhill, did is disclosed in an interview had with 
him by the well-known correspondent, Herman Bernstein, on 
May 23, 1911, at the American embassy at St. Petersburg, when 
Mr. Rockhill spoke, in part, as follows: 

“The passport question is not an American question. ‘Too 
much fuss is made about the passport question. To be frank, 
it is bad policy to force this passport question on Russia. In 
time Russia will settle it herself, 

* $ +% $ + > * 

We e need Russia more than she needs us. We, who are so 
clumsily struggling for new markets everywhere, need Russia. 
We have already great interests involved here, and still greater 
to come. We have the American Harvester Co., the Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Co., the Equitable Life Insurance Co., and other 
American concerns, and now many new enterprises—we are in- 
terested in improving the cotton fields here and in building grain 
elevators. 

a * * * * * A 


„We can not force the passport question. That will be settled 
in time by Russia herself.” 

“Did you meet Mr. Hammond when he was in St. Peters- 
burg?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Mr. Rockhill. “My friend Mr. Hammond 
has now two parties working here on the project of irrigating 
the trans-Caspian district for the purpose of cultivating cotton 
there; also a project of building grain elevators. When these 
projects, in which he and the Government are interested, go 
through it will mean a $300,000,000 deal for American interests. 
We need Russia also politically.” 

“ Personally,” added Mr. Rockhill, “I can’t understand why 
the American Jews are so keen on the passport question. It is 
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not an important question. We need Russia. Therefore it 
would not wise to press the matter just now.” 

While, therefore, President Taft was telling the Jews of 
America that he was doing his utmost to live up to his pledges, 
his own ambassador at St. Petersburg was demonstrating ton 
newspaper correspondent the shallowness of President Taft's 
pretenses and misrepresentations. 

But this is not the whole sad story. Statements have been 
insidiously made to the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions that the question was merely whether a Russian subject 
who had, without lawful expatriation, acquired American citi- 
zenship should be recognized by Russia, in contravention of its 
own law; that this question is one for diplomatic negotiations, 
which were being carried on, as they have been for half a 
century. 

No statement could be further from the truth. If the fact 
was so, Russian consuls could not ask a native American citi- 
zen whether he is a Jew. At most they would ask whether he 
was born in Russia. 

In view of all that has transpired and of the keen interest 
of so many of our citizens it is more than strange that the De- 
partment of State has not published a line of the diplometic 
correspondence with foreign nations since 1905. Why does not 
the Department of State disclose its correspondence between 
Secretaries of State Hay, Root, and Knox and our ambassador 
to Russia and the Russian Government respecting the negotia- 
tions of the treaty of 1904 by Ambassador McCormick? It 
would make clear the position of our Government; it would 
make impossible any representations that could be the subject 
of controversy. 

Why does not the administration publish the correspondence 
between the United States and our ambassador to Russia and 
with the Russian Government respecting the negotiations, 
which it repeatedly stated in public and private were being 
carried on with Russia to vindicate the rights of American 
citizens desiring to travel in that country? 

There have been no dispatches published because, in spite of 
the pledges of the Republican Party platforms and the published 
letters of Secretaries Roor and Knox and Presidents Roosevelt 
and Taft, they were, as is shown by the interview with Ambas- 
sador Rockhill, merely lip service, while the real service was in 
the interests of the corporations for whose benefit a treaty was 
ratified. ’ 

The Jews of the country are disgusted with the manner in 
which both President Roosevelt and President Taft have be- 
trayed them. They are tired of being made the sport of the 
Republican Party and its candidates during election times and of 
being fed on pledges made with the mental reservation that 
they will be disregarded after they have served their purposes. 


GOV. WILSON’S RECORD. 


How different is the record of Gov. Wilson, who as far back 
as July, 1911, wrote to Herman Bernstein as follows: 

“I do not see how there can be any divergence of feeling 
among patriotic Americans concerning the situation in Russia 
with regard to the religious discrimination made by the Rus- 
sian Government. The principle involved admits of no argu- 
ment.” 

This unequivocal position he maintained in the great speech 
which he delivered at the Carnegie Hall mass meeting on De- 
cember 6, 1911. ` 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY'S RECENT RECORD. 


Immediately after the Democratic Party was invested with 
power in the House of Representatives it took steps to take up 
the passport question with Russia where it had been left at the 
end of President Cleveland’s administration. Representative 
WILLIAM SULZER on December 4, 1911, introduced a resolution 
as follows: 


House joint resolution 166, providing for the termination of the treaty 
of 1832 between the United States and Russia. 


Resolved, etc., That the people of the United States assert as a funda- 
mental principle that the rights of its citizens shall not be impaired at 
home or abroad because of race or religion; that the Government of the 
United States concludes its treaties for the equal protection of all 
classes of its citizens, without regard to race or religion; that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will not be a party to any treaty which 
discriminates, or which by one of the parties thereto is so construed as 
to discriminate, between American citizens on the Lodges of race or 
religion; that the Government of Russia has violated the treaty be- 
tween the United States and Russia concluded at St. Petersburg De- 
cember 18, 1832, ng to honor American passports duly issued to 
American citizens, on account of race and religion; that in the judg- 
ment of the Congress the said treaty, for the reasons aforesaid, ought 
to be terminated at the aarliest possible time; that for the aforesaid 


reasons the said treaty is hereby declared to be terminated and of no 
further force and effect from the 8 of one year after the date 
Russia of the terms of this reso- 
lution, and that to this end the President is hereby charged with the 
duty of communicating such notice to the Government of Russia. 


These resolutions were triumphantly adopted by a yote of 
301 to 1 in the House on December 13, 1911. 


of notification to the Government o 
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This overwhelming expression of public opinion demonstrated 
to President Taft that he must do something, and he directed 
that notice of the termination of the treaty with Russia of 1832 
be given the Russian Government. Ignoring the Democratic 
House of Representatives he requested the Republican Senate 
to act alone in ratifying the action he had taken. Even his 
own party in the Senate saw the folly of ignoring the popular 
branch which had so unmistakably recorded the temper of the 
American publie and refused to act without the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Nevertheless, the Sulzer resolutions were emascu- 
lated by the Senate and as the Democratic House had gone on 
record and had no desire to make a football of our foreign 
relations, the Senate resolution was accepted by the House and 
the termination of the treaty with Russia of 1832 was brought 
about by the Democratic Party from and after January 1, 1913. 

The treaty between the United States and Russia, ratified by the 
Senate May 6, 1909, and proclaimed June 15, 1909, is as follows: 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA REGULATING 
THE POSITION OF CORPORATIONS AND OTHER COMMERCIAL ASSOCLA- 
TIONS, SIGNED AT. Sr. PETERSBURG, JUNE 25/12, 1904; RATIFICATION 
ADVISED BY THE SENATE, May 6, 1909; RATIFIED BY THE PRESIDENT, 
JUNE 7, 1909; Proctaimep, JUNE 15, 1909. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas an agreement between the United States of America 
and the Empire of Russia to regulate the position of corpora- 
tions or stock companies and other commercial associations 
was concluded and signed by their respective plenipotentiaries, 
at St. Petersburg, on the 25/12 day of June, 1904, the original 
of which agreement, being in the French language, is word for 
word as follows: 

* $ * * * * * 
{Translation.] 


AGREEMENT. 

The Government of the United States and the Imperial Rus- 
sian Government haying judged that it would be mutually 
useful to regulate the position of corporations or stock compa- 
nies and other commercial associations, industrial or financial, 
the undersigned, by virtue of the authority which has been 
vested in them, have agreed as follows: 

1. Corporations or stock companies, and other industrial or 
financial commercial organizations, domiciled in one of the two 
countries, and on the condition that they have been regularly 
organized in conformity to the laws in force in that country, 
Shall be recognized as having a legal existence in the other 
country, and shall have therein especially the right to appear 
before the courts, whether for the purpose of bringing an action 
or of defending themselves against one. F 

2. In all cases the said corporations and companies shall 
enjoy in the otber country the same rights which are or may 
be granted to similar companies of other countries. 

3. It is understood that the foregoing stipulation or agreement 
has no bearing upon the question whether a society or corpora- 
tion organized in one of the two countries will or will not be 
permitted to transact its business or industry in the other, this 
permission remaining always subject to the regulations in this 
respect existing in the latter country. 

This agreement shall go into force on the 25/12 of June, 1904, 
and shall only be discontinued one year after its denunciation 
shall have been made by one of the parties to the agreement. 

, ete in duplicate at St. Petersburg, the 25/12 day of June, 
COUNT Lamsporrr. ISEAL. I 
Rorret S. McCormick. ISEAL.] 

And whereas the said agreement, in accordance with the reso- 
lution of the Senate. dated May 6, 1909, has been duly ratifed 
with the understanding that the regulations referred to in 
the third paragraph in the agreement as existing in the several 
countries refer to and include on the part of the United States 
the regulations established by and under authority of the 
several States of the Union; 

And whereas the said agreement is in full force and effect in. 
Russia; 

Now, therefore. be it known that I, William Howard Taft. 
President of the United States of America, have caused the said 
agreement to be made public, to the end that the same and 
every article and clause thereof may be observed and fulfilled 
with good faith by the United States and the citizens thereof, 
subject to the said understanding. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to be hereunto affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 15th day of June, A. D. 
1909, and of the Independence of the United States of America 
the one hundred and thirty-third. 

[Seav.] 

Ry the President: 

P. C. Knox, Secretary of State. 


Wat. H. Tarr. 
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Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. JACK BEALL, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 30, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 21279) 
making uppropriations for the service of the Post Office Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BEALL of Texas said: 

Mr. CHanMAN: I regret that I can not support this proposi- 
tion to charge the Federal Government an annual rental for us- 
ing the roads in delivering the mail to the people. It does not 
seem to me to be quite fair or square for the people of my dis- 
trict, or the people of any other district, to say to the Govern- 
ment that although its use of the roads is for the purpose of 
serving them it must pay for using their roads in doing so. If 
your house were aflre and the firemen should come to put out 
the fire, would you charge them for the use of your premises 
while they were working to save your property? If you were 
drowning and some kindly disposed person should use your boat 
in saying you, would you charge him for the use of your boat? 

I am well aware that nothing I may say will interfere with 
the passage of this amendment. I prefer, however, to stand with 
the few who oppose it rather than with the many who favor it, 
because I think it is wrong in principle and will prove disastrous 
in practice. It is contended by those supporting it that the 
people of this country favor it, and that it is responsive to the 
demands of the Democratic platform. If I believed either of 
these contentions to be true I would support it. I am a Demo- 
erat and believe in obedience to platform demands where they 
can be obeyed without violating my oath of office, but I insist 
that no Democratic platform has ever declared in favor of ap- 
propriating money out of the Federal Treasury for building or 
maintaining roads, or has ever approved the proposition to pay 
out millions of dollars for the rent of roads already built. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Chairman, if it will not divert 
the gentleman too much from his line of argument, I would like 
to ask him this question: What was meant by the words in the 
national Democratic platform adopted at Denver in regard to 
good roads? ` 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. The only declaration ever contained in 
a Democratic platform that can be tortured into such a mean- 
ing is in the 1908 platform, which says: 


We favor Federal aid to State and local authorities in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of post roads. 


Yet the gentleman from Missouri is not willing to incorporate 
in his own bill the very language of the Democratic platform. 

Mr. SHAVKLEFORD. What was meant by those words? 

Mr. REALL of Texas. It must not mean what this amend- 
ment proposes, for the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHACKLE- 
FORD] and others favoring this amendment have declared that 
they were not willing for an appropriation to be made in the 
language of the Democratic platform. They are not even will- 
ing to declare in this amendment that the money paid for the 
rent of these roads shall be used for their construction and 
maintenance. When this bill was in committee, I attempted to 
amend it in this way, and its friends would not agree to it. 
They were unwilling to declare that this money collected as 
rent should be used upon the roads at all. 

Mr. BYRNES ef South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. I would gladly do so, but my time is 
quite limited. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I simply wanted to ask 
the gentleman whether he is in favor of a proposition that 
would accord with the Democratic platform. In other words, 
if the bill appropriated money to the States for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of post roads? 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I would yield obedi- 
ence to the platform. If I believed the platform méant a direct 
appropriation of money to State or local authorities to be 
used for the construction of roads, I would obey the platform. 
I would do it regretfully, because I would believe it was not 
the best thing to do, but I would not set my judgment up 
against a declaration of my party to whose platform I had 
pledged obedience to my people. But I insist upon the right to 


construe the platform for myself, and I ‘would not accept the 
construction of the gentleman from South Carolinu as binding 
upon myself. . z 
Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will the gentleman state 
what construction he puts upon it? 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. I was just coming to that: I would 
not construe it as meaning a direct appropriation of Federal 
money for the purpose of renting roads in South Carolina or 
Texas or for the purpose of building roads in any State, be- 
cause to give it such a construction you must trample under 
foot everything the Democratic Party has stood for during the 
past 100 years. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this platform talks about giving “aid” 
to State and local authorities in the construction and mainte- 
nance of post roads. If it had been intended to declare in favor 
of “renting” the roads, would it not have been just as easy to 
say so? If the gentleman meant that the doors of the Fed- 
eral Treasury should be broken down and its millions poured 
out for the purpose of constructing roads, is it not reasonable 
to suppose that the platform would have said so? The Federal 
Government can “aid” in the construction and maintenance 
of roads without building roads. It is already “ aiding.” 
Every year we are appropriating a large sum of money in 
maintaining an Office of Public Roads. In that office many 
experts are employed who are studying every phase of road 
construction and road maintenance. They are working upon 
the complex problems connected with the laying out of roads, 
the proper drainage of roads, the kind of roads suited to dif- 
ferent sections of the country, the material best adapted to the 
construction of roads, the best and most economical methods 
of construction, and the thousand other important and difficult 
questions. They are collecting data from all over the world, 
arranging it, publishing it, and distributing it to all sections of 
this country, and are industriously, intelligently, and success- 
fully “aiding ” our people in solving the good-roads Problem. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. For several years past, my 
home county has been engaged in the improvement of its high- 
ways. The funds have been derived from the sale of bonds 
issued by a vote of the people in the several subdivisions of 
that county. Several hundred thousand dollars have already 
been spent, and a large amount remains to be spent. This ex- 
penditure is under control of a commissioners court, of which 
the county judge is the presiding officer. This very day a let- 
ter came to me from this officer, which I will read: 


WAXAHACHIE, Tex., April 27, 1912. 
Hon, Jack BEALL, 
Washington, D. 0. A 

Dear Stn: In our road construction in the Ennis district, we are 
having considerable trouble with the material. We are shipping it in 
from Hutchins pit in Dallas County, and find that that gravel is 
different from the material we have heretofore used in this county. 
The Government furnished us an engineer by the name of C. R. Thomas, 
whom we found very satisfactory, and we understand that he is some- 
where in the State now, If you can secure this man C. R. Thomas, 
we would like very much for him to come to our county and consult 
with us about this material; and as we are putting this material on 
the roads now, and it is unsatisfactory or at least it appears so, 
we would like fo have him at the earliest possible time. 

If you can not get Mr. Thomas, then any man who" is familiar with 
gravel road construction and especially with the proportion of sand, 
gravel, and clay that should constitute the material, will answer the 
DUFPORS 


ery truly, yours, C. LUMPKINS, 


J. E. 
County Judge, Ellis County, Tew. 


The Good Roads Office was immediately communicated with 
and the promise was made that a capable man would be or- 
dered by wire to go to Waxahachie to help the authorities there 
in overcoming the difficulties they are encountering. This illus- 
trates the character of service the Government is prepared to 
render and is rendering in aiding the States and local authori- 
ties in the construction of good roads and, in my judgment, 
it is the character of “aid” contemplated by the Democratic 
platform. I think it is entirely within the proper functions of 
the National Government to maintain this Good Roads Office 
with its trained experts to work out the yaried problems of 
road construction and to respond to requests for information, 
suggestions, or advice, but I can not bring myself to believe 
that it is a function of the Federal Government, directly or in- 
directly, to appropriate money for the construction of roads 
in Texas or elsewhere. 

It is a gross violation of the doctrine of State rights for such 
work to be undertaken. 

If the Federal Government assumes the burden of construct- 
ing roads, it will not be long until it will demand the right to 
control the roads it constructs. 

Even if the Federal Government could construct roads as 
economically as local authorities, I would still prefer to see the 
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work done by the people directly interested, because independ- 
ence is always better than dependence. 

But every man here knows that it always costs the Federal 
Government much more to do any kind of work than it would 
cost an individual, a county, or a State to do the same work. 

If a people of a county burden themselves with taxes or 
bonds to create a fund for road improvement, they will see to 
it that such fund is wisely and economically expended, and they 
will hold to a strict accountability the ones intrusted with its 
expenditure. x 

If roads are to be built with money from the Federal Treas- 
ury, there will be a scramble to secure as large a sum as pos- 
sible, but there will be little concern about whether it is wisely 
spent. 

To secure a million dollars for road improvement by direct 
taxation the people are compelled to pay only a million dollars. 

For 50 years the Democratic Party has claimed that the 
system of indirect taxation is vicious, because it takes from the 
people five dollars in order to get one into the Federal Treasury. 
So in order to provide a million dollars to be appropriated by 
Congress the people are burdened to the extent of five millions, 
four millions of which go to the beneficiaries of the tariff system. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. I would like very much to do so, but I 
fear I will not be given a sufficient extension of time. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Yes; we will. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Then, Mr, Chairman, I ask for 10 
minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. It is said that the people favor this 
legislation, and therefore it should pass. I recognize that I am 
but the representative of the people, and that their will and 
not mine should prevail, but I do not believe the people are 
making such a demand. How are they demanding it? By 
petition? I went to the Committee on Agriculture and made 
an examination and found that scarcely a petition was on file 
asking that the Federal Government should undertake the task 
of building roads. When the people are interested in matters 
of legislation here they know how to make their wishes known. 
They flood Congress with petitions. They have not done so in 
this case. They pour in letters upon Members. I can not 
speak for others, but I have not received a single letter from a 
constituent favoring this proposition. 

Mr. Chairman, no consideration has been given this proposi- 
tion in committee at all commensurate with its importance. It 
came before the Committee on Agriculture on one Monday and 
a subcommittee was appointed, which reported the following 
Monday. On nearly every other subject extended hearings have 
been had. Sometimes these hearings continued for weeks, 
sometimes for months. On this proposition the subcommittee 
had one hearing. I understand that of all the millions of peo- 
ple claimed to favor this proposition not one appeared to urge 
its favorable consideration. I am advised that nobody was 
heard except a representative of the Post Office Department and 
a representative of the Office of Good Roads, 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield on that proposition? 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. If my statement is not accurate, I 
will yield. : 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman has made an incorrect state- 
ment. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Upon that statement of the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Lever], I will yield. 

Mr. LEVER. Over a dozen Members of Congress came before 
the full committee representing their constituencies and begged 
for the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Well, I meant sure enough people, 

not Members of Congress. [Laughter.] I meant the millions 
of this great Republic who must bear the heavy burden if this 
legislation goes through. None of these came asking for the 
passage of this proposition. This agitation has been largely 
confined to Members of Congress who ure seeking to educate the 
people wrong on this subject. 
Mr. Chairman, in my limited time I can not indicate the many 
serious objections to this legislation. In my judgment, it is 
all wrong. It marks the beginning of a system that will bank- 
rupt the Treasury and will call for new burdens to be placed 
upon the people. It is estimated that this bill will mean an 
annual expenditure of about $18,000,000. If it stopped there it 
would be bad enough. But every man here knows that this is 
not the end. Once begun, the struggle will be for more and 
more, and still more. It has been so with appropriations for 
public buildings, for rivers and harbors, for pensions, 
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These appropriations have grown until now they are of scan- 
dalous proportions. Great as these are, they will be insignifi- 
cant compared to what will be required if Congress begins the 
policy of pouring out the Treasury of the people for the con- 
struction of roads. 

This is an attempt to revive a policy long ago tried and aban- 
doned. A hundred years ago the Government undertook to 
build roads. There was some excuse for it them. There is none 
now. Then there were no roads across the mountains. There 
were no railroads, no telegraph, no means of easy communica- 
tion among the people. All that is changed now. The people 
have built their own roads. They are now building more and 
better roads than ever before. 

Our forefathers soon realized that it was folly for the General 
Government to undertake to do the work that could better be 
done by the States and counties and they abandoned the at- 
tempt. This is the first time in 75 years that Congress has 
seriously considered the renewal of the attempt. 

Let me read you what Jefferson thought about it: 

Have you considered all the consequences of your proposition re- 
11 8 post roads? I view it as a source of boundless patronage to 

e Executive, bing to Members of Congress and their friends, and 
a bottomless abyss of public money. You will begin by only appro- 
priating the surplus of the post-office revenues; but the other revenues 
will soon be called into their aid, and it will be a scene of eternal 


scramble among the Members who can get the most money wasted 
in their States; and they will always get most who are meanest. 


It seems idle to quote here what Jefferson said. I prefer, 
though, to stand with him in warning the people against this 
folly than with those who would burden the people under the 
pretense of helping them. 

You might just as reasonably attempt to dam the Mississippi 
with greenbacks as to attempt to provide for the improvement 
of the public roads of the country out of the Treasury here in 
Washington. .[Applause.] 


Pending Campaign. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 
OF INDIANA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 23, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 20728) making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other pur- 
poses, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913. 

Mr. CULLOP said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The time is rapidly approaching when the 
electorate of this country will cast their suffrages for the person 
who is to be the Chief Magistrate of this Republic for the next 
four years. This important act means much to the people 
of this country, its prosperity and its welfare. For 16 years 
the Republican Party has had the Presidency and both 
branches of Congress, except the House since March 4, 1911. 
Conditions forbid its longer control of any department of the 
Government. Its mismanagement of public affairs in every 
department clearly illustrates its incapacity and its wanton 
and almost willful disregard of the public welfare and the 
best interests of the large majority of the American people. 
It has during that time, by its notorious extravagance, looted 
the Public Treasury, plundered our natural resources, exploited 
the pockets of the people in behalf of the special interests, at 
whose behests it has legislated and squandered the good faith 
of the greatest Republic on the face of the earth. 

In a campaign for the nomination for the Presidency the 
present occupant of that high office and his immediate prede- 
cessor have exhausted the vocabulary of denunciation and 
charged each other as guilty of offenses which, in the eyes of 
the people, disqualify both of them for that high office. We 
shall not dispute their charges, but accept them as true for the 
very good logical reason that they having been closely associ- 
ated together for several years know each other better than 
anybody else can know them. We have listened here at what 
the advocates of these two distinguished candidates have had 
to say in behalf of their candidate, and what they had to say 
against their opposing candidate in their own party, and believe 
that both are clearly entitled to defeat at the coming election, 
and that every Republican on the floor of this House is as 
thoroughly convinced of this fact as the Democrats are. 
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It is a fight over spoils, a controyersy over plums, and a dis- 
agreement over plunder which is now overthrowing the Repub- 
lican Party. It has sacrificed long since every principle which 
made that party once strong, militant, and progressive. Its 
modern-day leaders, the ones who have brought upon it such an 
inglorious condition in which it is now found, sacrified its prin- 
ciples, its usefulness, at the behest of the special interests, and 
bartered away the rights of the people to build up the predatory 
wealth of a few in order that liberal campaigu funds might be 
secured to enable private political machines to hold the control 
of the party organizations. This has been the controlling factor 
which has animated its leadership of the last few years, and 
which has brought about its downfall and disruption. Could 
anyone who would take the time and exercise the patience to 
review its history of the last few years be surprised at its dis- 
integrating condition now? It would be almost miraculous if it 
were otherwise. Cause and effect are as sure to follow each 
other as night and day. Its condition is the natural result of 
its conduct; it sowed the wind, its harvest is the reaping of 
the whirlwind, 

In 1908 it adopted its tariff plank to fool the people, to catch 
the diverging views of its own party members when it declared 
that it favored a revision of the tariff so that it would “ equal 
the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad to- 
gether with a reasonable profit to American industries.” In 
the agricultural sections leaders declared this meant a 
revision downward and in the manufacturing sections they 
declared it meant a revision upward, and upon this deception 
it won a victory. That victory was accomplished by deceit and 
fraud. It could not in the natural order of things be blessed 
with good results. It had to come to grief, and the punishment 
is banishment from power. The party of Lincoln and Grant, 
with its glorious achievements, goes down in oblivion under 
the leadership of Aldrich, PAYNE, CAN NON, and PENROSE, to rise 
no more. It reyised the tariff not downward but upward; if 
its author does not know this the people of this country do; they 
know the deceit practiced and the fraud perpetrated on them, 
end they will have vengeance on the men who deceived them. 
“Vengeance is mine,” sayeth the Lord. Vengeance is ours, say 
the American people, and we will hurl it against the Republican 
Party for its duplicity and for its faithless promises. To break 
faith pledged by party leaders to the rank and file of a patri- 
otic, confiding people requires the severest retribution as a 
chastisement. Come it must and come it will as it never came 
before on the 5th of next November. 

The Republican Party by its protective policy is attempting 
a new school of economics. It is attempting to make 
a people prosperous by taxing them. Does anyone for 
a moment contend seriously that a people can be made rich 
by taxing them—that the higher a people are taxed the better 
off they will become? Such a doctrine is antagonistic to every 
economical principle ever promulgated and is a bald absurdity 
on its face. It is a contradiction of every principle of business, 
wealth, and prosperity known to civilized man. Yet that is the 
logical effect of the protective principle reduced to its last 
analysis as advocated by the Republican Party. Does anyone 
doubt that a party founded upon such a pyinciple should or 
could control the policies of a great republic containing 90,- 
000,000 of intelligent, responsible people for any great period of 
time? Would not the frugality and love of self soon teach such 
a people the gross injustice and error of such a policy? How 
could it do otherwise? In the face of the duplicity of the 
tariff plank of 1908 and the legislative application of the same 
as carried into effect by the enactment of the odious Payne- 
Aldrich bill the Republican Party attempts the same deception 
in its platform of 1912. Its leaders well know that the present 
disruption of their party is due to its fraudulent pretensions on 
that question. They know that an overwhelming majority of 
the members of their party are for a downward revision of the 
tariff, for an abolition of excessive duties, and yet in posses- 
sion of that knowledge, they attempted in the Chicago plat- 
form of 1912 to perpetrate the same deception by saying: 

We hold that the import duties should be ee eonusi, while yie 
a sufficient revenue, to protect adequately erican industries an 
wages. Some of the existing import duties are too high, and should be 
reduced. Readjustment should be made from time to time to 5 


te changed conditions and to reduce excessive rates, but without 
jury to any American industry. 


It is the body of Esau in the garb of Jacob. 

It is the same double-dealing, dual promise of 1908. To those 
who are for a revision downward it is a promise in accord with 
their wish and to those who want a revision upward it is an 
assurance of their desire. It is made to suit the different 
opinions existing in the various sections of the country—to meet 
all views of all people. 
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What does it mean when it says “We hold that import 
duties should be high enough, while yielding sufficient revenue, 
to protect American industries and wages“? 

Who is to determine the standard? Is this any more explicit 
than the declaration of 1908, which provided it should be suffi- 
cient “to equal the difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad, together with a reasonable profit to Ameri- 
can industries”? Is not the manufacturer, the beneficiary, 
to determine as much in one instance as the other? Is there 
not as much ambiguity in the one as the other? How will 
you determine difference in cost of production here and else- 
where? Who is to be the arbiter? Who is to determine what 
is an adequate protection, the producer or the consumer? Be- 
tween these two there is a wide difference of opinion. One be- 
lieves it means a high amount, the other a low amount. Whose 
industry will be taken as the standard? The cost of pro- 
duction is not the same in all plants producing the same kind 
of products. Transportation facilities, labor conditions, busi- 
ness management, and locality affect these things and make a 
wide and irreconcilable difference. Which one will be taken 
as the basis? Does not each embody the same principle, 
enunciate the same idea, and is not each one capable of the 
same diversity of construction? Purposely made to be employed 
for one emergency before the election and for an altogether 
different one after the election, the former to secure the votes 
of the tariff-reduction people and the other to assure the stand- 
patter there will be no reduction after the election if by per- 
adventure they should succeed. 

Will the people be deceived by this kind of a double-crossing, 
acrobatic performance, inspired by the same chicanery employed 
to deceive them in 1908 and operated by the same political 
e who manipulated the deception so successfully 

eu? 

What owner of a protected industry, a beneficiary of the 
favor-dispensing institution, but what could show that to re- 
duce the tariff a single farthing would injurionsly affect him? 
The declaration “but without injury to any American in- 
dustry ” is the promise, the confiding assurance to the tariff 
barons, to the beneficiaries of the special interests, to the favor- 
seeking classes that there will be by the Republican Party, if 
successful, no reyision of the tariff downward and that their 
interests with it are absolutely safe and secure. Measured by, 
such a rule, revision downward is inconceivable. The declara- 
tion of this rule as the guiding standard is convincing proof 
that there will be no revision downward; and if anyone en- 
tertains such a forlorn hope he should banish it now and for- 
ever, because he can not accomplish such a thing without 
affecting some American industry injuriously. Under this rule 
how could any reduction be made without injury to some Ameri- 
can industry? The imagination, however fertile, will fail to 
suggest a single one. “But without injury to any American 
industry“ is an artful statement of a pledge to the protected 
interests that there will be no downward revision, and that 
is the crux of the whole situation. Is not this a deception, a 
snare and delusion, practiced for the purpose and with the hope 
of again obtaining the votes of Republicans who are reluctant 
to leave their party but who are sincere in their belief in true 
tariff reform? 

But, Mr. Speaker, how could anyone expect a different declara- 
tion of principles from a body constituted as was the late 
Republican national convention at Chicago? Who would have 
expected a sincere, honest platform declaration from a body 
constituted as it is charged it was? 

It is a well-settled legal principle, as old as the jurisprudence 
of the civilized world, that “fraud vitiates everything it 
touches.” It is charged that it is a tainted platform, adopted by 
a tainted convention, made up from delegates whose titles are 
tainted with such fraud as casts a cloud, a dark ominous 
cloud, over everything done there. It is charged by Republi- 
cans that delegates’ seats were stolen, that State conventions 
were burglarized, that voters were bribed, and that felony con- 
trolled every action which emanated from that criminally con- 
stituted tribunal. In all the political conventions this country 
has ever witnessed it outrivaled them all for criminality and 
high-handed tactics, if the charges preferred by the contesting 
factions of that party be half true. 

The nominees of that convention stand charged as imposters 
before the American people; their titles fraudulent, their right 
as party condidates challenged, and they enter the campaign as 
the product of a branded conspiracy and which will vex and 
embarrass their candidacy from now until the close of the polls 
en the election day. Can it be possible that any man, however 
great his admiration for the personality of these men, en- 
tertains a ray of hope for their success? Does any person believe 
the American people will ratify by their votes a selection of noms 
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inces made under such circumstances, surrounded by such condi- 
tions, and resting under such a cloud produced by such grave 
charges and felonious accusations. If he does he surely does 
not understand the honesty and high-minded patriotism of the 
people who believe in fair play and square dealing. If such 
there be who indulge in such a hope he should banish it at once. 

Does any man flatter himself with the belief that either of 
these candidates can win, one with a clouded title the other a 
candidate for a third term? A thing Washington, the Father 
of his Country, refused; a thing Gen. Grant, the hero of the 
Appomattox, could not get; and a thing the people of this coun- 
try will never let Theodore Roosevelt have. Both are doomed 
to defeat. 

This situation in the Republican Party to-day is the result 
of its repudiation of promises made and the unwillingness of 
its leaders to obey the instructions of the rank and file of the 
party who bear the heat of the battle and defend its principles in 
the campaigns. 

For its refusal to keep pledges made, its failure to perform 
platform promises, and denial of petitions made by the people 
in 1910 the political majority in this House was reversed and 
the Democratic Party was intrusted with power and commis- 
sioned to legislate responsive to the wishes of the people and 
not alone for the favor-seeking and privilege-hunting classes, as 
had been the case with the Republican Party. The people had 
petitioned the Republican Party in vain to liberalize and mod- 
ernize the rules of the House and eliminate Cannonism, so that 
legislation desired by them could be enacted and their chosen 
Representatives heard, but this petition was denied. The first 
thing which the Democratic Party did when it came into power 
was to grant this righteous request, and the present Speaker, 
who adorns the high office he holds, immediately upon assuming 
its duties, announced that he now handed back the power to the 
people which had heretofore been taken from them. 

The people had for years petitioned the Republican Party to 
submit an amendment to the Constitution authorizing the elec- 
tion of United States Senators by a direct vote of the people, and 
it refused this meritorious demand. But, before the Democratic 
Party had been in power in this House a week it granted this 
petition and it is now before the people for ratification. 

The people had petitioned the Republican Party to enact a 
law requiring the publicity of both amounts and names of con- 
tributors to campaign funds, before the election as well as after, 
so that the people could know before election who was financing 
cumpaigns, and this petition had also been denied. But the 
Democratic Party, as soon it came into power, enacted this 
wise and wholesome law without a dissenting vote in this 
House; and the present Chief Executive, who had refused to 
agree with his competitor, William J. Bryan, two years before 
in the campaign for such publicity, lashed and scorned by public 
opinion was compelled to approve the measure. 

The people for years had petitioned Congress for the passage 
of a dollar-a-day pension law for the old soldiers in commem- 
oration of their heroic services in defending the Union in the 
hour of its darkest peril, but this patriotic request was refused. 
This Democratic House, however, responding to the wishes of 
the people, promptly passed this measure, although a Republi- 
ean Senate reduced the amount of its liberal provisions. 

The people petitioned the Republican Party to reduce the ex- 
cessive duties on woolen and cotton manufactures in order that 
wearing apparel might be made cheaper so that the poor might 
be comfortably clothed. The Republican Party ignored this pe- 
tition, but the Democratic Party promptly responded and re- 
duced the duties on these necessities of life from 35 to 45 per 
cent, saying to the great tariff barons who produce these arti- 
cles, You have plundered the suffering people long enough.” 

The people petitioned that the many articles necessarily 
used by the farmer in the production of his crops and for his 
comfort be put upon the free list, and the Republican Party 
refused to entertain this petition. But the Democratic Party 
granted it and placed 100 articles necessarily used by the 
farmer on the free list in order to cheapen to him the cost of 
production and lessen the high cost of living. 

The people petitioned for a reduction of the duties on iron 
and steel products so that their cost might be reduced to the 
ultimate consumer and the legislative profits of the monopolistic 
Steel Trust in part be eliminated. But the Republican Party 
said: 

No; these great controllers of 8 wealth shall not be shorn of 
their liberal authority to exploit the public. 

The Democratic Party promptly passed a bill reducing the 
duties on these articles approximately 35 per cent. 

All four of these measures were defeated by the exercise of 
the veto power by a Republican President, who is now a can- 
didate for reelection. These four measures, if he had approved 


instead of vetoing them, would have saved the ultimate con- 
sumers in this country annually $500,000,000 and would have 
redounded that much to the welfare and prosperity of the 
90,000,000 people who constitute the bone and sinew of the 
Republic. 

The people have demanded the enactment of an excise law, 
in order that wealth might bear its just proportion of taxes 
in support of the Federal Government, and the Republican 
Party ignored this reasonable demand. The Democratic Party, 
however, promptly responded to the demand and enacted a 
wholesome excise tax law, which will raise $60,000,000 reve- 
nues per year for the Government from property heretofore 
escaping taxation. 

The people, in order to cheapen the high cost of living, ap- 
pealed to Congress to place sugar, a necessity of life in every 
home in the country, on the free list, and the Republican Party 
denied the appeal. But the Democratic Party cheerfully 
granted it and placed sugar on the free list, over the protest of 
the great Sugar Trust, and this will save the ultimate con- 
sumers of this country $115,000,000 per year. 

The Democratic Party respects the wishes of the people, 
obeys their mandates, legislates responsively to their desires, 
and recognizes in them the source of all power, believing that 
their will is supreme. 

This Democratic House has made a record of glorious achieye- 
ments which commends it to the people of this Republic and 
enables it to confidently solicit their approval—a record which 
challenges the entire history of the American Congress for a 
parallel from its first organization down to the present. It 
has earned the confidence of the people and the admiration of 
the public. It has demonstrated beyond cavil or doubt its 
ability and capacity to manage the affairs of this great Gov- 
ernment, costing $1,000,000,000 a year and inhabited by over 
90,000,000 of people, pursuing every known avocation and pro- 
ducing more than $30,000,000,000 worth of products annually. 
It bas proven the incapacity of the Republican Party to ad- 
minister this great Government in the best interests of the 
people. 

The Democratic Party is fortunate in its selection of Wilson 
and Marshall as its candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent. As governors of great States they have both given wise, 
able, and progressive administrations which afford ample 
demonstration of their ability and capacity for the administra- 
tion of the great oflices for which they have been nominated. 

Woodrow Wilson is the greatest constructive statesman of 
the age and the best all-around equipped man that has entered 
the political arena since the days of Thomas Jefferson. Rich 
in scholastic attainments, a great teacher, a profound thinker, a 
safe counsellor, and an experienced executive. As the president 
of a great university of learning, the executive of a great State, 
success has attended his administrations and demonstrated his 
great wisdom, patriotism, and unselfish devotion to the respon- 
sibilities intrusted to his care. His superior qualifications for 
the high office of President of the United States and the wis- 
dom of his party in his selection are fully vindicated by his 
splendid achievements. For 25 years he has devoted his time, 
talents, and energies to a study of the science of government, to 
the existing inequalities among the people, and for a remedy for 
the prevailing irregularities which make opportunities unequal, 
which give advantages to some and withhold them from others. 
The best years of his life have been deyoted to the training of 
the head and heart of his fellow man and the molding of pub- 
lic opinion in behalf of the uplift of humanity in order that the 
door of opportunity should open to all alike—that one person 
should not enjoy advantages denied to others. He has dedi- 
cated the best services of a lifetime for the elevation of his race 
to a common plane of advantage, so that in the great struggles 
of the ever restless throng clamoring for advantages, endow- 
ments of body and mind alone should afford superiority. From 
the quiet chambers of his study, without the fetters of special 
privilege on his limbs or the manacles of fayor seekers on his 
body, with an emancipated head and heart, obligated to none 
save God and the welfare of his country, he has calmly and 
carefully reviewed the political situation emanating from the 
adoption of public policies, the ensuing growth of avarice and 
greed as the natural consequences thereof, and the supreme 
advantage a few obtained thereby to the permanent detriment 
of millions who were as much entitled to public consideration 
at the hands of a great government which was instituted as the 
result of the oppression of the few against the many. He heard 
the cry of the wronged, the wail of despair as it was wrung 
from the oppressed, the mutterings of suffering as they arose 
from the unfortunate who neither could get the ear nor enlist’ 
the yoice of those high in authority, to remedy the prevailing 
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evils or modify the gross inequalities which favored one to the 
disadvantage of the other, which made potentates of one class 
and serfs of the other. He surveyed with intense interest the 
political and social evolution as it arose slowly from the people 
complaining of the unfair conditions with which they had to 
contend in their daily walks of life because of unjust policies 
adopted through favoritism, and he responded to their appeals 
to rescue them from the deplorable plight into which they had 
been plunged through the enforcement of national and domes- 
tic public policies. To maintain the hopes of the founders of 
the Republic as bequeathed by them to posterity that here the 
rights of all mankind should be equal before the law was to 
him a guide for the best efforts that he could employ. A fear- 
less leader, armed with the consciousness of right, he assailed 
special privilege and declared his uncompromising hostility 
until it was eliminated from public policies. He deprecated the 
fact that for years selfish influences had shaped the legislation 
of the Republic in behalf of favoritism so that it swelled the 
coffers of the predatory wealth of a few enormously, until, like 
knightly courtiers with princely arrogance, they attempted to 
dictate a nation’s policies, dominate its progress at will, con- 
trol its prosperity at pleasure, and plunder the less fortunate as 
their avarice and greed might suggest. His ‘tireless and fear- 
less leadership against these wrongs and those responsible for 
them attracted nation-wide attention and inspired people en- 
gaged in the great contest everywhere and gave confidence that 
the efforts would not be in vain, and the movement grew in 
substance and in form, gathering momentum, so that now it 
encompasses a mighty Nation containing 90,000,000 of people 
who confide in his masterful leadership and his splendid ability 
to rescue them from the conditions in which they are found 
which now vex and embarrass the progress and prosperity of a 
mighty people. He enters the contest to which he has been 
called with courageous heart and mind in sympathy with the 
cause it represents, assured by a large majority of his coun- 
trymen that victory shall crown the effort and that a better era 
will result, redounding to the universal prosperity of the mighti- 
est Nation in the world. 


The Taylor System, or 8 Method of Shop Manage- 
men 


SPEECH 
HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 


OF, ILLINOIS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 5, 1912. 


Mr. BUCHANAN said: f 

Mr. SPEAKER: Workmen all over this American country are 
- highly interested in what is known as the Taylor system of 
“scientific shop management” and similar systems which are 
now being considered for adoption and are being installed in 
some workshops, mills, and factories. Some of the features of 
these systems are commendable and some are of a vicious char- 
acter, therefore it is not strange that the thoughtful work- 
people of the country and their friends are looking with alarm 
on the success that Mr. Taylor has made in securing the favor- 
able consideration and installation of his system. 

I was occupied at hard labor from my boyhood days until 
recent years. I have been educated in the college of hard 
knocks.” I have given these questions of interest to the work- 
ing people deep study and thought, and on the high ground 
that the interests of the honest, legitimate employers and busi- 
ness men and the interests of labor lie together and can not 
be separated. Therefore the installation of any system that 
tends to impair the morals and physical health and impair the 
intellectual ability of the wageworkers is indefensible. I am 
led to believe from the information at hand that these so-called 
scientific systems of shop management are being worked and 
installed with a view of securing the greatest possible amount 
of speed from the working people for the purpose of obtaining 
the greatest amount of dividends, without due consideration 
of the human side of the question. Therefore this becomes a 
question of great importance and is worthy of the best thought 
of the best men of the country, so that it can be properly solved. 
If the Taylor system of shop management is being installed 
and operated at the expense of the physical and moral welfare 
of the worker, then it is a menace to humanity and should be 
guarded against as an epidemic, against which the resources of 
civilization are constantly warring. 


I desire to here insert some extracts from a paper on the 
“ Fetishism of scientific management,” by Rear Admiral John R. 
Edwards, United States Navy, who for several years was head 
of the steam engineering department at the navy yard, for three 
years inspector of machinery at Wm. Cramp & Sons’ Ship & 
Engine Building Co., and for the past year has been general 
inspector of machinery for naval vessels building on the Atlan- 
tic coast. This varied experience has given him considerable 
opportunity to observe the various systems of management, and 
to discuss them with experts having practical knowledge of the 
subject, and makes him especially qualified to discuss this 

on. 

During the past two decades a considerable number of aggres- 
sive engineering experts have proclaimed the doctrine that with 
the adoption of scientific methods in the management of our 
railway and industrial corporations and establishments there 
would result increased profit to the employer, decreased cost to 
the producer, and easier instead of harder working conditions 
for the many employed in industrial pursuits. 

It is a doctrine rich in promises, prolific in fancies, and of 
such general attractive character as to appeal to the personal 
interests of the many. When analyzed, however, the system is 
found to be substantially an effort to extend the development 
of shop administration, cost accounting, and business manage- 
ment by sequential progress methods and by a detailed, if not 
intricate, system of organization and operation. 

The ized leader of these efficiency experts is Mr. Fred 
W. Taylor, of Philadelphia, Pa., whose research work in the 
direction of developing advanced and progressive methods of 
tool making has made him one of the world-wide authorities 
upon that particular subject. 


QUESTION DEVELOPING INTO ONE OF COMMANDING PUBLIC INTEREST, 


Due to the personal efforts of Mr. Taylor and the engineering 
experts who believe in his methods the subject of scientific 
management now commands public attention to such an extent 
that the question is being thoughtfully considered from sociolog- 
ical, industrial, political, financial, and military standpoints. 

The action of the United States Interstate, Commerce Com- 
mission in 1910 in investigating the request of the eastern 
railroads to increase their freight-tariff rates has had a very 
far-reaching indirect effect in causing extended and thoughtful 
consideration to be given to the study and scope of scientific 
management. 

This investigation by the commission extended over a period 
of six months. The railroads unequivocally maintained that 
higher freight rates were essential to meet their progressively 
increasing expenditures. In resisting this increase in freight 
rates various contentions were offered by the protesting com- 
mercial organizations. Many ‘of the claims and contentions of 
the trade organizations were, in general, too technical to be 
understood by the public; but the catching epigram of Mr. 
Louis D. Brandeis, counsel of the traffic committee, that “at 
least a million dollars a day could be saved by the railroads by 
scientific management” caught the public fancy. From that 
day the question of scientific management of particular indus- 
tries has been somewhat intimately associated with the more 
important problem of national efficiency. Railway officials, in- 
dustrial managers, and technical experts have been forced to 
meet the attacks and arguments of the efficiency promoters. 
Particularly within the past three years the scope and purpose 
of scientific management have been erefully analyzed, and as 
a result the subject is now receiving the extended and thought- 
ful consideration of many able engineering experts, industrial 
managers, and Government officials. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF THE SYSTEM. 


Probably no clearer exposition of the system has been made 
than that presented by Mr. Henry G. Bradlee, a member of the 
well-known Stone & Webster Co., of Boston, a firm noted as 
expert authorities upon engineering and industrial matters. 
In a paper prepared for the Congress of Technology, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Mr. Bradlee thus analyzes the 
basic principles of scientific shop management: 


Stripped of technicalities the method of the modern efficiency engli- 
neer is simply this: First, to analyze and study each piece of work 
before it is performed; second, to decide how it can be done with a 
minimum of wasted motion and energy; third, to instruct the work. 
mon sa that he may do the work in the manner selected as most effi- 
cient. 

There is nothing fundamentally new in this method. The under- 
lying principle is being used to-day to a greater or less extent in all 
industries, and has, no doubt, been used at all times in the past. Let 
us keep this fact just as clear in our minds as possible. 

The method, as employed by the modern efficiency engineer, is dis- 
8 not because it is new, but because it is carried to much greater 

ail. 


ciency 


The modern effi en 
along broad general lines. 


eer is not content to plan out work 
e proposes to go at it in a more scientific ` 
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irit. He plans to make a systematic study of every — — and 
at ench 


ebtain maximum efficiency through preventing waste and loss 
and every point. 

With this in view he watches every motion of the workman’s hands 
and body. If any unn movement is made, he tries to change 
the conditions under which work is carried on, or gives instruc- 
tions to the workman so that the wasteful act may be avoided in the 
future. Every motion made and every bit of energy expended must be 
made to yield useful results in so far as this is possible. 

The form of organization adopted naturally has the same end in 
view. The number of overseers, supervisors, experts, and specialists 
in proportion to the number of workmen is materially increased. 
pecial accounting systems are adopted to show at a ce what 
proportion of the cost of a piece of work is necessary and what 22 
portion is caused by waste of energy. The information so obtained is 
used as a de to prevent waste in the future. 

The workman is encouraged to cooperate through the use of a bonus 
system which aims to give the highest pay to the most eflicient worker. 

These methods applied in certain cases have produced some very 
surprising and . but it is by no means a necessary 
conclusion that they can universally applied with equal success. 

As I have already indicated, we are all of us familiar with the 
general 3 underlying the methods of the efficiency engineer; 
many of us make frequent use of these principles in the conduct of 
our business. I think that in the business with 
which I am connected on general principle and every detail method 
which has been suggested by the efficiency engineer has been used at 
one time or another and many are in use to-day. 

The subject is then a familiar one to all of us; the peones pre- 
sented is not the adoption of something entirely new, but rather the 
extension to every detail of our work of something which we have 
already tried. 


am correct in sa 


LITERATURE UPON THE SUBJECT. 


The literature upon the subject is not very extensive, but is 
of striking character in two respects. The wholesale condem- 
nation of administrative organization and shop management is 
its central keynote. This spirit of condemnation is reflected in 
statements like the following: 


Inefficiency is not a local evil... 


whole of American life. * * Tones et effort — 


* This inefficiency of effort es 


to a greater or less degree all American activities. * * Tneffi- 
ciency similar to that In the manufacturing shops exists un a N or 
e 


3 to the same or even greater extent. 
tes and State agricultural bufeaus have determined like inefficiencies 
in farming operations * * In our whole educational system there 
is the same Inefficiency. 

There is no feature of the American industrial affairs that 
appears to have escaped the condemnation of these efficiency 
managers. It is asserted that “the American railroad, by the 
most advanced engineering and industrial methods, carries an 
absurdly small net load for an absurdly small distance at an 
unnecessarily high cost.” And yet, in an address by Mr. Frank 
Trumbull, chairman of the board of directors of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway Co., he states: 

If you should write a letter to an American 

rtation will have to haul a ton of freight, 2, 

ight—coal, ore, silks, ostrich feathers, and ev g for 
than 23 miles to get money enough to buy a postage stamp to send 
you an answer. 

With the wholesale condemnation of American efficiency, the 
literature is replete with superlatives telling of the efficiency 
accomplishments of the professional scientific-management ex- 
perts. These experts appear to have had the most remarkable 
success in directing the affairs of others, if their own statements 
and conclusions are founded upon facts. 

The literature likewise abounds in platitudes, truisms, and 
proverbs concerning the tmportance of efficiency and the neces- 
sity of preventing waste. The average industrial manager has 
neither the desire, inclination, nor time to controvert doctrines 
of such nature. 

The trend of this literature does not appeal to intelligent 
labor, nor does it impress industrial managers with its sound- 
ness of doctrine. Such expressions as instruction cards for 
workmen,” “time studies,’ “differential piecework systems,” 
“ stop-watch studies,” speed bosses,” “ tasks,” and “ systematic 
soldiering” do not commend themselves to the self-respecting 
mechanic. The wholesale denunciation of existing industrial 
management is resented by administrative officials. 

The promises of higher dividends, reduced operating expenses, 
and augmented output naturally appeals to every stockholder 
who is looking for increased returns upon his investment. As 
in the case of other emotional propositions, however, the sys- 
tem is more successful in obtaining converts than in holding 
them in the faith. 

One is surprised, if not astonished, to find that the supporters 
of scientific management have been permitted practically to take 
unto themselves the Literary field in regard to industrial man- 
agement. It has only been within the past two or three years 
that there has been even any individual earnest effort to con- 
trovert the doctrine. The neglect to state the other side of the 
proposition has probably been due to three reasons: First, the 
general inclination to encourage and favor any effort to pro- 
mote efficiency and reduce waste; second, the indifference of 
many manufacturers and managers to the work and purpose of 


the efficiency experts, it being considered that the agitation was 
of an ephemeral nature and that it was not founded upon either 
fact or experience; third, the contempt with which many execu- 
tive officials resent the general proposition that the average 
scientific-management expert could secure help, go to a mill or 
enter a shop, and solve problems which those in charge of man- 
agement had not been able to solve with years of experience, 
with patient research work and experiment, and with the bene- 
fit of traditions of the business. 

Conservative industrial leaders are just coming to a realiza- 
tion concerning the depth and extent to which the doctrine has 
soaked into the public mind and the marked favor in which the 
system is held by certain elements of the general public. It 
is quite probable that from henceforth the literature upon the 
subject will not be of such one-sided character. 


THE SCOPE OF THE SYSTEM. 


The efficiency experts primarily intended to confine their oper- 
ations to effecting improvements in shop management, but dur- 
ing the past few years their aspiration and scope have greatly 
broadened. The most progressive and competent of them now 
maintain that scientific management is more necessary in the 
eonduct of administrative affairs than in that of shop manage- 
ment. 

It ts significant that the trend of development is thus in the 
direction of securing a more efficient administrative staff. The 
effort to commence reforming the methods of the unskilled 
laborer seems to be giving way to the purpose of securing a 
more systematic and efficient industrial directive organization. 
It is therefore probable that the business researcher will super- 
sede the efficiency expert, since success in promoting efficiency 
is more likely to be obtained by a comprehensive study of 
every feature of an industrial organization than by assuming 
that the essential weakness of management can be located in 
the producing department. 

Concentration of effort in the study and investigation of man- 
ufacturing and operating problems alone will never meet the 
demands of successful business administration. The economies 
strained after in the production department are often of minute 
eharacter. In reference to this matter Mr. H. F. Stimpson, 
chief engineer of the Universal Audit Co., New York City, thus 
writes: 


Practical examples of the mistake of putting operat experience 
in the come readily to mind. In st manufacture they 
y measured in ye ton of product. Yet mistakes in 
in the price at whic roduct sold, in the price paid 

or in credit improperly extended, may often neutralize 

9 7 7 — manufactur rtment has accomplished 
in lowering the unit of production cost. dent Farrell, of the United 
9 said in an address before the New York meet- 

ing of the American Iron and Steel Institute: 

Without any desire to belittle the practical value and importance 
of effecting a saving in cost 3 however small, it has always 
seemed particularly hard on the men who have accomplished what may 
appear as an insignificant reduction of the previous month’s cost of 
producing pig iron or ingots or wire rods to have this saving in mill 
costs dissipated by the sales department ‘quietly meeting in the mar- 
ket" with a reduction of $E or per ton at the first sign of any cloud 
on the commercial horizon. salesmanship and sound business 
pect in the conduct of the selling of iron and steel are just as 
essential and vital to the low cost as up-to-date machinery and manu- 
facturing practice.” 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SYSTEM BNUNCIATED OVER A CENTURY AGO. 


In reference to the development of the system, Mr. John 
Calder, manager Remington Typewriter Works, thus comments: 


The minute subdivision of processes in manufactures was predicted 

and its advantages set forth in 1776 by Adam Smith, the Scotch 
hilosopher at the University of Glasgow and the gifted author of The 
ealth of Nations.” 

Sixty years later the principle was firmly established, and Charles 
Bab the noted English mathematician and mechanician, 
in 1834, in his Economy of Machines and Manufactures the minn 
division of labor possible in repetition work in his day in various 
industries. He also furnished a complete philosophy of the subject 
and examples of calculations as to the limits of reasonable investment 
in labor-saving machinery. 

Industries, such as textiles, in which machinery reigned supreme at 
a very early stage, were most affected by the new principle which 
evolved quite naturally with the dawn of modern industrialism. 

In our own day practical political economy has been somewhat neg- 
lected by bad tir and three-quarters of a century after Babbage we 
find the division of labor by machines carried much further than the 
divisions of handicrafts which he also advocated and described. 


LIMITATION IN EFFICIENCY METHODS OF OPERATION, 


Even where conditions appear favorable to efficiency methods 
we find important limitations to their adoption. In regard to 
this special feature of the question, Mr. Bradlee, of the Stone 
& Webster Co., thus: comments: 


Low cost of operation or of manufacture is, after all, only one 
factor out of many to be considered in measuring industrial efficiency. 
It frequently happens that the lowest cost can only be secured through 
TEA other and more important factors. Let us consider some 
examples, 


. 
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We use a special delivery stamp, send a telegram in place of a letter, 
or ship merchandise by express instead of freight, beca 

In time is more important than saving in expense, or use there are 
advantages in extending our business over a considerable area, and this 
can only be done by using these methods. 

The steam railroads increase their operating costs per ton-mile by 
operating express service. By doing this uey have helped build up 
industries which could not otherwise exist. We are glad to pay this 
extra cost so that we may no longer be dependent on a local supply of 
fruits and other perishable goods. 

In construction work we frequently adopt methods which might be 
considered 3 if we overlocked the advantages which come 
from completion of the work by a certain date. Delay in completion 
is 1 Sga far more serious than quite a considerable increase in cost of 
work, 

It is often more economical for a street railway to attach trailers 
to its regular car to handle rush-hour business than to operate addi- 
tional motor cars. The public, unfortunately, do not like trailers, und, 
here again, the railway decided that public good will is more important 
than a slight saving in expense. 

A very simple case will illustrate how efficiency in one direction 
may conflict with efficiency in another. The crew on a locomotive 
have three duties: First, safety of the train and its contents; second, 
the maintenance of schedules; and, third, operation of the locomotive 
at the lowest ible cost. Let us suppose the railroad is making a 
special effort to improve fuel economy. The locomotive crew became 
very much interested in the matter, and the first year they succeeded 
in saving several hundred dollars worth of coal. ‘The second year they 
decide to do even better, but one day when they are trying to make a 
particularly good coal record they run by a signal, wreck the train, 
and kill a dozen passengers. How shall we measure efficiency in this 
ease? Coal efficiency is high, accident efficiency is low; the two are 
always somewhat in conflict. It would have been much better for this 
road to have burned a little more coal and avoided the accident. 

The spirit which runs through an organization, its “ esprit de corps,” 
is an important factor in its success or failure. A superintendent or 
foreman who has the faculty of keeping his men always happy and 
contented, even though he is at times somewhat extravagant, may be 
more valuable and more 2 * efficient than another who is able to 
get a little*more work out of his men, but who keeps them continually 
growling and grumbling against the business and their employer. 

In these few examples we see that diversified industries, public health, 
safety and welfare, speed of action, time of completion, esprit de 
corps, quality and quantity of service, public good will and patronage ; 
all these and many others enter into measurement of success and 
efficiency. 


SYSTEM ENTAILS EXCESSIVE NUMBER OF RECORDS. 


Ex-Senator Aldrich, who, in many respects, was the ablest 
business man that ever entered public life, declared that it 
was through simplification of Government business methods 
that the most material reduction in national expenditures 
could be brought about. The several executive departments of 
the Government, as well as the leading railway and industrial 
corporations, are progressively reducing the number of their 
records. 

The trend of scientific management, howeyer, is to increase 
the clerical force several fold. This feature alone has a tend- 
ency to discredit its value in the minds of those who believe 
that too many, rather than too few, records are now being kept. 

Several years ago one of the most noted engineering experts 
of the country was retained to revise shop methods and im- 
prove the product of an established concern whose business 
had been progressively decreasing. It appears that it had been 
the practice of the firm to attach exceptional importance to the 
work of determining in detail the cost of each part of every 
article manufactured. The engineering expert found so many 
records and card indexes that he epigrammatically stated that 
it appeared to him as if the man who had designed such a cost- 
accounting system must have had a personal interest in some 
stationery establishment. 

There is a tale extant of a certain flag lieutenant in the Navy, 
who, upon being told of the fruitless night-and-day effort of his 
predecessor to dispose of matters pending, threw all these rec- 
ords into the sea, with the remark that he would start with a 
new slate. The story goes that there were but few of these 
documents concerning which further inquiry was simply di- 
rected to start the correspondence anew. 

The trend of business management has been to simplify the 
character and reduce the number of records, and surely scien- 
tific management is not in line with such practice. 


SUPERVISION AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. 


An important element of industrial success is efficient, system- 
atic, and complete supervision by the administrative and tech- 
nical officials of the plant. Where intelligent, considerate, and 
capable supervision exists the best energies of the employees 
are aroused. Scientific management tends rather to minimize 
supervision by substituting a very comprehensive system of 
planning and routing the work. Experience shows that the 
most efficient method of keeping track of the work is by personal 
supervision, and not through a system of cards and records. 

One of the most successful features of the shop management 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works is the exceptionally efficient 
and capable supervisory force employed. In this establishment 
it is not considered that the resourcefulness and inventive talent 
of the plant is concentrated in either the planning or drafting 
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rooms. Simple common-sense methods are employed in routin 
the work, and the foremen and quartermen are not burden 
with the work of looking out for a mass of records as regards 
the time and cost of making detailed parts. More accurate in- 
formation is obtained from mass costing. 

The average workman wants to do right, and he is more con- 
tent to have his work judged by competent and conscientious 
supervisors than by intricate records compiled and tabulated 
by clerks in the planning or auditing offices who can have no 
conception of his technical skill, experience, and resourceful- 
ness. 

Where extended personal supervision is conducted there ex- 
ists definite information concerning the character, skill, and ef- 
ficiency of each individual employee, and thus the idlers can 
be selected for discharge when work is slack. 


PLANNING AND ROUTING OF WORK. 


In analyzing much of the literature published upon the sub- 
ject one notes the exceptional importance attached by the advo- 
cates of the system to the planning and routing of the work 
through the shops. In fact, such a degree of importance is at- 
tached to this phase of shop methods that the actual production 
of the article or accomplishment of the task appears as a 
small factor compared with the manner in which the work is 
done. Planning and routing work in a simple, practical, and 
systematic manner has been coincident with shop development 
and extension, and the effort to attach undue importance to 
the planning and routing of work will not stand the test of 
time. > 

Upon this phase of shop management London Engineering 
thus comments: 

Scientific management postulates a system in which every movement 
of every workman is the subject of tten instruction supplied to him 
on cards, in which every tool to be used and the speed of every ma- 
chine is regulated by a 72 department, which again deals with the 
workmen Who are using the tools and, running the machines by means 
of written instructions. It postulates a em in which every work- 
man is subject to instructions from five different foremen and three dis- 
tinct sets of clerks, each dealing with one part of his work only and 
each acting independently from the others; and it postulates a system in 
which the route of every piece of work through the shops is the sub- 
ject of daily written instructions from a special department and in 
which es of men and gangs are similarly controlled in their move- 
ments by a special department, which in some cases works out its in- 
structions by means of a sort of diagrammatic chessboard arrangement. 

We have no quarrel with any of the methods on which scientific man- 
agement is based if they are used within reason, but we simply do not 
belleve that such a system as is outlined above a practicable one for 
everyday life. It introduces some seven new links into a chain which 
under ordinary methods contains about four, and with these seven new 
links must introduce seven new possibilities of efficiency and failure. 
At each of the new sta there is always a chance of small delays and 
losses creeping in, and with ordinary men under ordinary conditions 
these delays and losses will creep in. The whole organization is of such 
complexity and delicacy that a little derangement of one of its parts 
will upset the whole working, while its e se must be such that 
savings over ordinary methods can only be shown if it works consist- 
ently at its best. The mrang in motion of such a system of manage- 
ment shows a lack of appreciation of the capabilities of ordinary men 
for whom systems are made, and, in our opinion, any attempt at its 
general adoption can only end in disappointment. 


CONFIDENCE AND COOPERATION, 


During the recent great railway and coal strikes in Great 
Britain one of the most noteworthy features observed by visitors 
was the unswerving confidence of the people in the ability of 
the Government to handle the situation. The reason was simple. 
The railway administrators, the various labor unions, and the 
general public had implicit confidence in the integrity, justice, 
and common sense of the commissions appointed to arbitrate 
the various matters. 

In some respects the most objectionable feature to the intro- 
duction of the system of scientific management is the lack of 
confidence and respect which it breeds between capital and 
labor. It is hammered into the employer that soldiering and 
loafing is the general rule upon the part of the workmen, while 
the employee is told that inefficient and wasteful methods of 
management prevail everywhere. The first impression that the 
ordinary manager would form upon reading one of the standard 
books is the general lack of efficiency, loyalty, and zeal upon the 
part of those in his employ. In turn, a cursory reading of the 
sanie book would probably cause the average workman to be- 
lieve that the organization and shop management of his em- 
ployer are not in accord with modern business methods. Such 
literature is not conducive to mutual confidence between em- 
ployer and employee. 

INDUSTRIAL OPERATION AND ADVANCE DEPENDS UPON MANY FACTORS. 


In the conduct of every enterprise it is essential that rules 
and regulations, based upon business experience and sound 
judgment, should be established and regularly maintained. 
There are certain essential features of business management 
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that must be considered in the organization of every shop, | 


whether large or small, among which are the following: 

Staff and departmental organization. 

Care of stores, stock, tools, and machines. 

Systematic methods of keeping time. 

Regulations concerning discipline and methods of work. 

Wage and premium system; rates for overtime. 

Use of bulletin boards and suggestion boxes. 

Systematic method of noting the progress and cost of work. 

It is unnecessary to state that the detailed list of items of 
essential elements of shop management could be extended in- 
definitely. The items enumerated above are simply mentioned 
as illustrative of the fact that the ordinary shop should be, 
and probably is, operated under fairly good rules, The scien- 
tific-management experts are, therefore, no more responsible 
for the introduction of ordinary common-sense system of cost 
accounting and efficient methods of shop management than they 
are responsible for the installation in modern shops of either 
the telephone or the electric light. 

Where a remunerative business is being carried on and the 
establishment has no spirited competitors, it is exceedingly 
probable that certain lax methods may prevail, both as re- 
gards shop practice and management, and any practical expert 
could probably offer suggestions that would promote efficiency. 

Increasing the ordinary capacity of a plant which has to seek 
business against keen and aggressive competitors is a problem 
that is more likely to be solved by those familiar with the in- 
dustry than by one unacquainted with the business. It requires 
an expert of extended experience to effect improvements in de- 
tail, and it is not surprising, therefore, that nearly all connected 
with industrial development refuse to accept the doctrine with- 
out protest that improvement can so easily be brought about 
by men unfamiliar with the work. 

As regards improvement in cotton mills, Mr. Henry D. 
Martin, superintendent of the Lancaster (Mass.) Weaving Mills, 
declares that the earning capacity of a plant depends upon 
many distinct features, such as—. 

First. Conyenient location of plant. 

Second. Proper layout of buildings. 

Third. Right kind of machinery. 

Fourth. Correct arrangement of machinery. 

Fifth. Uniform engagement of the processes. 

Sixth. Purchase of good raw material at lowest price available. 

Seventh. Skilled manufacturing organization. 

Eighth. Homogeneous service of the entire force. 

Ninth. Maximum production. 

Tenth. Minimum quantity of seconds. 

Eleventh. Minimum waste account. 

Twelfth. Lowest degree of wear and tear. 

Thirteenth. Sufficient expenditure to keep machinery in good 
running order. 

Fourteenth. Lowest cost of production. 

Fifteenth. There must be a good market for the finished 
product at fair selling price. 

It might not require extended experience or marked ability 
in management upon the part of any expert to note wherein 
improvements might be effected as regards certain features of 
administration. The introduction of such changes, however, 
might interfere with the operation or impair the efficiency of 
other features of the plant. Criticism and condemnation as 
regards special features are therefore unwarranted and un- 
justifiable unless the whole fabric of organization and manage- 
ment is considered in relation to apparent defects in the man- 
agement of special shops of the industry. 

The effort to increase the producing capacity of every man 
and machine connected with manufacturing establishments has 
been coincident with the development and extension of every 
industry. The suggestion that the country possesses a contin- 
gent of efficiency experts who, after a few months’ study of an 
industry, can effect economies and improve the character of 
the article manufactured has met with but little approval in 
the industrial world. It may be possible for such experts to 
familiarize themselves with certain important features of an 
industrial plant, but the lack of special knowledge of even a 
few of the elements entering into the earning capacity of such 
industries would undoubtedly baffle any attempt of the average 
efficiency expert to effect any permanent improvement or to 
bring about any substantial economies, 


REPETITION VERSUS REPAIR WORK. 


Probably no more effective argument could be advanced 
against attempting to apply an extensive system of scientific 
management for varied or repair work than by briefly showing 
the 8 character of shop methods requisite for repetition 
work. 


The Remington Typewriter Works is one of numerous con- 
cerns manufacturing thoroughly standardized products which, 
for periods of at least a year, they will not modify. In the 
conduct of such a business the special difficulties experienced 
by the ordinary industrial establishment are not encountered. 
Where repetition work is carried on, therefore, close attention 
can be concentrated on a limited number of definite problems, 
the satisfactory solution of which may be attained by gradual 
and experimental stages. 

The Remington typewriter contains about 2,500 highly finished 
individual pieces, each of which passes through from 6 to 30 
manufacturing operations. A total of about 1,000,000 interchange- 
able metal pieces, of several thousand varieties, are produced 
daily, and built each day into one of the various standard ap- 
pliances turned out by the Remington Co. 

The buildings connected with the plant contain about 1,600 
machine tools operated by mechanical power. About 60 tools 
are operated by hand labor. The equipment likewise contains 
a large quantity of finely made and costly jigs, tools, fixtures, 
and other labor-saving devices. Many of the machines are of 
such special design that they have to be constructed at the 
works. While the greater portion of the machine tools are of 
standard make, it has been found essential to fit a considerable 
number of them with special attachments whereby repetition 
work can be carried on in an intensive manner. It is unneces- 
sary to state that such an equipment of machinery is not found 
in any establishment where work of varied or repair character 
is carried on. The manager of the works states that every 
arrangement of shop methods has been based on business facts 
and careful analysis and not on any preconceived fancies. No 
scientific claim is advanced for the management, since the 
system is modified in its details whenever circumstances war- 
rant such change. 

About 1,700 men are employed in the manufacture of the 
various parts of the machine. About 500 additional men are 
required to assemble the machines and to repair tools. These 
shops run almost automatically, since seven-tenths of the em- 
ployees are assured of steady employment. It requires about 
20 persons to look out for the accounting as well as for the 
labor and motion-study sections. It will be observed that this 
small contingent of employees not only plan and route the 
work, but likewise look out for the accounting. As regards 
planning, routing, and cost accounting, the manager of the 
works, in an address before a joint meeting of the Engineering 
and Railroad Clubs of Altoona, thus spoke: 

Planning —1 do not favor the running of shops such as those here 

described, or indeed any class of manufactures, fiat in every detail 

from a central p pianos. department. Attractive as a general scheme, 
the complete centralization of the initiative and thinking of a plant is 
neither “scientific,” economical, nor practical. If attempted, to 
square with some 2 + undoubted! slows up the plant and lės- 
sens the internal . Sao ake Ns uable asset. 

In the works Soter feei each section of the eee 
in conference wi the manager and superintendents has its 4 157 
prae gart in planning, and complete records of the same are readily 

Costing.—It follows from the system of payment (straight-forward 
1 em) applying to large proportion of the employees, 
hat, in addition te the N accounting on plant = enance 
and betterments, th of the direct cost of a varied 

roduct is a simple 3 2 needless to maintain a le cal staff 

— 25 enough to cost eve 8 order for each part. Mass 

ng is found on this em to be more accurate than that getter 
out Sntinnously in great detail, but the time and quantity 
are accumulated for every order, and every part is costed by —— — 
at intervals. 

The manner in which an establishment turning out a stand- 
ardized product is organized and the method of planning and 
routing work are shown on the two accompanying tables. One 
has but to note the size and character of the typewriter parts, 
together within the fact that the cost of the various parts were 
obtained from the record of a hundred thousand pieces of the 
same dimensions, to show the extremely narrow limitations 
within which repetition methods can be applied to repair work. 

It is because cost is the determining factor in repetition work, 
while speed of completion and efficiency of output are the de- 
termining factors in repair work, that the organization and 
methods of the one plant can not be duplicated in any essential 
features by the organization of the other. 


MEN ARE MORE IMPORTANT THAN MACHINES. 


One of the fundamental weaknesses of scientific management 
is due to the importance attached to the efficiency of the ma- 
chine as compared with the efficiency of the man. The man 
frequently appears to be regarded as a hopper for feeding or 
watching the machine, it being considered that the shop fore- 
men and planning experts will supply all the brain work 
required. 

The fact seems to be overlooked that the distinctive features 
of modern industrial advance have been the resourcefulness 
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and observing talent of the individual.. Any attempt to dis- 
pense. with the experience and originality of the artisan is 
marked retrogression. The shop practice of the past genera- 
tion invariably placed the man aboye the machine, and there- 
fore the best energies of the most successful administrative 
officials have been in the direction of arousing the interest 
and latent resources of the man in front of the tool. 

Scientific management calls for an intensive standardization 
of men and machines. As regards the standardization of men, 
one writer thus comments: 


How can you standardize the strength and character of one man's 
arm behind the rammer with another? 

How can you standardize the clear judgment necessary in certain 
menufacturing operations? 
.- How can you standardize the various intellect and moral character 
of the men whom one encounters in shop management? 


ECONOMY AND PROGRESSION THE NATIONAL WATCHWORD. 

The business and financial interests of the country are fully 
cognizant of the fact that this Nation has now reached a stage 
‘where progressive methods must be installed and rigid economy 
practiced in order to meet foreign competition. These industrial 
leaders, however, are also appreciative of the fact that any 
effort to resort to extremes along such lines will result in harm 
rather than in benefit to industrial conditions. The line of ac- 
tion that the most thoughtful are working along is in the 
direction of that suggested by President Taft, in his address at 
Portland, Oreg., wherein he stated that “A progressive is one 
who recognizes existing and concrete evils and is in favor of 
practical and definite steps to eradicate them.” Officials who 
are directing progress along such practical lines are neither 
timid nor conservative, but rather the highest and best types 
of progressive leaders. 

Those who doubt the value of scientific management as out- 
lined by Mr. Taylor are not reactionists. It is strikingly notice- 
able that the special industries which have been able to export 
their products to foreign countries are, without exception, in- 
dustries which have had nothing to do with the system. 
Surely their shop methods and business management must be 
of efficient character to have their product successfully enter 
the entire industrial field of the world against the cheaper labor 
of their European and Asiatic competitors. 

INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT AN ART RATHER THAN A SGIENCE, 

Science has been defined as knowledge reduced to a sytem 

and art as knowledge reduced to practice. 
Industrial and railway management deal with too many 
unknown and yariable quantities to be regarded as a science. 
The administrative officials of such organizations are well con- 
tent to reduce their knowledge, experimental research, and ex- 
perience to certain flexible practices and customs, and as a 
rule the fewer the fixed practices and regulations the greater 
the efficiency. 

The efficiency experts accord too much importance to system 
and too little weight to practice. As a result the principles of 
management offered by them are of such detailed, complicated, 
rigid, and expensive nature as to be inapplicable for every-day 
shop needs. The installation of the whole machinery of scien- 
tific management has been very seldom attempted, and it is the 
rare exception where such installation has been permitted to 
continue for even a few years. 

Some of the problems that these experts recommend to be 
worked out in individual establishments should only ke at- 
tempted under commonwealth or national agencies, and then 
only under conditions where such experimental efforts would not 
interfere with regular current work. 

NORMAL OUTPUT AN AID TO EFFICIENCY. 

Probably no factor counts higher for efficiency and economy 
of output than that of a constant normal production. Where 
the output is of a constant normal character, substantially 
accurate data as regards cost accounting can be obtained. Fric- 
tion between employer and employees ought then be reduced to 
a minimum, for when labor is assured of steady employment it 
puts a personality into its work that makes for efficiency, 
economy, and endurance. 

Probably the great majority of plants that are operated under 
constant normal conditions are not of large size, since competi- 
tion is too keen to permit great industries to be operated under 
such satisfactory conditions. Where normal output is the rule 
confidence generaly exists between the executive officials and 
-the employees. Substantially any system of management can 
be attempted at such plants with the assured expectation that 
it will be given a fair trial. 

There are hundreds of plants operated under constant normal 
conditions, and in many cases they are the principal if not the 
only industrial establishments located in the vicinity. Under 
Such conditions labor is exceedingly yielding if not loyal to 
management, and it would appear as if such plants offered ideal 
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conditions for the installation of scientific efficiency methods. 
It is exceedingly doubtful if any scientific system of manage- 
ment has ever been put in operation or eyen attempted in a 
dozen of these establishments, even though it appears to be 
logically adaptable for such industries, and surely this testimony 
ought to be of value in showing how exceedingly inapplicable 
such system appears for general repair plants, shipbuilding 
yards, and naval stations. 

it manufacturing plants, therefore, which turn out a constant 
normal output of standard articles do not find the system ap- 
plicable to their needs, wherein is the justification for its in- 
stallation at a navy yard where the work is not only of repair 
nature, but likewise varies in extent and character? The mili- 
tary engineering needs of the fleet should be the deterniining 
factors in the permanent organization of our navy yards, and 
efficiency results should be regarded as of more importance than 
stop-watch and time-card methods. 

The measure of efficiency for the navy yard for the day of 
battle should be best determined by the character, endurance, 
and rapidity of repairs, and not by the cost as gathered from 
time cards, whose accuracy may even be questioned. 


EXTENT OF DEVELOPMENT OF THE SYSTEM. 


The glittering generalities and the catching epigrams that 
have been so diplomaticaliy and successfully used in telling of 
the advantages resulting from the operation of the system have 
undoubtedly caused quite a considerable number of plants to 
attempt to follow, at least in part, the methods inaugurated by 
Mr. Taylor. The system has therefore been introduced into 
probably a sufficiently large number of shops of diversified 
character to thoroughly test its value. The general worth of 
the system ought to be fairly definitely determined by this time 
by the industrial managers of the country. 

From the best information obtainable the system has been 
adopted in its entirety by only a very few firms. In a con- 
siderable number of cases it has been a simplification of the 
system that has permitted it to remain in existence. The gen- 
eral opposition and resentment shown by the great majority of 
shops which have tested the system best tells of its unsatis- 
factory character. 

The system does not wear well, and for this reason only a 
proportionately small number of the plants which have tried it 
are still using it. The cost of installation generally, if not in- 
variably, far exceeds the estimate, and this is due to the fact 
that the efficiency experts are often without practical knowledge 
of the special industry whose methods they attempt to revise. 
As one manufacturer stated, once you permit such experts to 
attempt to revise shop and management methods, it will be 
found exceedingly difficult to get them out of the plant, since 
their professional pride, if not their conscience, prompts them 
to remain on the job until they can develop or perfect some sys- 
tem that will compare, at least passably, with the organization 
that they propose to supplant. : 

After months of careful inquiry, the writer has been unable 
to learn the names of even a dozen firms that use the system 
in its entirety. He has not heard that even a score of firms 
have adopted the substantial features of the project. When 
pressed for the names of particular establishments that have 
successfully and continually used the system, there is a disin- 
clination to dwell upon this feature of the proposition. One ts 
thus reminded of the story of Uncle Mose, a plantation negro, 
who, upon being interrogated about his religious affiliations, 
replied: “I's a preacher.” “Do you mean,” asked the aston- 
ished questioner, “that you preach the Gospel?“ Mose felt 
himself getting into deep water, and said: No, sah; ah touches 
that subject very light.” 

It is reasonable to presume that if the introduction of the 
system had met with a fair degree of success the public would 
have special knowledge of the fact. Prospective purchasers or 
students of the system are generally advised to visit two in- 
dustrial establishments in Philadelphia, where it is said the 
scheme has been in successful operation for years. It is some- 
what surprising that such success has not inspired a few of 
the hundreds of neighboring industrial concerns to adopt the 
essential principles of the scheme. It is only because success 
is seldom achieved that the scientific managers are reluctant to 
tell in detail of their accomplishments at other establishments. 
In turn, the average industrial manager is generally too humil- 
iated to dwell upon the details of the character of the “ gold 
brick” that he purchased. It is always good business policy 
to wipe out regret and reference to past failures. 

As regards the practical effect of the system upon industrial 
progress, Mr. Calder thus writes: 


It appeared at at first with a more modest title and made its appeal 
throug! professional channels to the engineer. It was a 


the ordin: 
worthy appeal, based: upon-a quite unusual amount of self-denying in- 
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vestigations, but it did not receive the immediate consideration it de- 
served. This was partly because the straw man which it set up and 
repeatedly and vigorously knocked down was merely a lay figure and 
not réally representative, as alleged, of the best existing shop practice. 

In the case of the more open-minded and thoughtful engineers, ready 
to learn from any source, the “science” of the movement was ac- 
cepted with considerable reservation, and from the humanitarian point 
of view the illustrations used by the Harn author of the system laid 
it open to not unjustifiable attack and to the complaint that though 
a deeply interesting experiment had been made, it did not justify the 
far-reaching generalizations based upon it. 

“Science management” itself has caught the fancy of the press and 
of the man in the street, and has been let loose through a popular 
propaganda upon an indiscriminating public. It will come back to its 
moorings after awhile. 

Actually the particular system described and advocated by Mr. Fred 
W. Taylor has made relatively little progress, and while economic ad- 
ministration of industrial establishments has been quickened not a 
little by its advent and discussion, the most of the general advance 
has been the result of causes operates before that event, and much of 
it has not been along the specific lines of such proposals in “ scientific 
management“ as are original with its author. 

The fact of the matter is that Mr. Taylor's “ scientific management 
is a very big and difficult task, requiring professional ability of the 
highest order. Stripped of the ta, 2 and p ogy 
which have led careless readers to think of it as a new way of * 
machinery, of paying men, of og en labor trouble, of divi- 
dends, etc., it is neither more nor less in its essence than a proposal to 
revolutionize our industrial life. 


VITALITY OF AMERICAN ARTISAN ALREADY STRAINED. 


In a pamphlet issued by the London Board of Trade regard- 
ing the industrial conditions of the States of New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut for 1910, there is contained the fol- 
lowing extract from a report submitted by the British consul 
genera! of the port of New York: 

Every worker in America puts more energy in his work than does 
the European in his own country. S. g is puy responsible for 
this, but the reserve of energy is no greater in American than in 
European stock. American energy is 5 exhausted more 
rapidly. Between the ages of 40 and 50, when the European workman 
is at his best, the American frequently breaks down. Physical exhaus- 
tion, dyspepsia, or nervous prostration follows, and the man's life as 
a worker is done. His place is taken by a younger man. 

So long as there is an abundant supply of labor through foreign 
immigration the vacant places can easily be filled. If the stream stops 
there will not be so much heard of the superiority of the American 
workingman, for America would then have to depend upon her own 
children, whose stock of vitality is not greater than at of their 
parents, whether American or foreign. 

Brighter and more energizing conditions of work are re- 
quired. The daily task idea is simply another step to enervat- 
ing work and exhausted vitality, and it is not surprising that 
welfare experts believe that a halt should be called in the 
attempt to increase the work pace. 

The minute subdivision of operations and the speeding up 
of wachines constitute two of the basic principles of scientific 
management. Such practice does not make for the training of 
high-grade artisans, although it may result in financial benefit 
to highly skilled or experienced individnal employees. 

It is not difficult to train common labor and boys to operate 
some special machines with rapidity and skill. Such training, 
however, is neither of permanent benefit to the Nation nor the 
individual, for after the laborer is detailed to such work it will 
be the exception when he will cheerfully go back to manual 
labor. Time-study methods may increase for a time the output 
of the machine, but only at the expense of the development of 
the man. 

The most serious evil connected with automatic work is due 
to the fact that it makes for mental retrogression of the em- 
ployee. It is likewise responsible in considerable part for the 
general socializing process that is going on even in the better 
class of shops of the country. 

In relation to this special feature Dean Herman Schneider, 
of the University of Cincinnati, gave an address on “An analysis 
of work” before the Chicago Cou:mercial Club on November 
11. 1911. This address contained the results ef his investiga- 
tions of the psychological effect of various kinds of work upon 
the operator. It was his opinion that when the work became 
more and more automatic the minds of the artisans became 
more and more lethargic. 

The best kind of citizenship can not be built on 54 hours per 
week of automatic work, compensated for on a differential 
basis. The repeated spontaneous and unaccountable strikes of 
automatic workers bears testimony to the fact that these 
employees undoubtedly labor under intense strain, and the 
whole plan of scientific management, at least as regards shop 
management, is in the direction of increasing both the toil and 
the strain. 


THE RESENTMENT OF SKILLED LABOR TO THE PRINCIPLES OF THE SYSTEM. 


In general, organized labor opposes the introduction of the 
principles of scientific management. In analyzing the cause of 
this resentment it appears as if the opposition of skilled labor 
is based upor the following distinct objections: ; 


First. According to Mr: Taylor’s own statement, it does not 
increase wages in proportion to the increased output produced 
by the employee. 

Second. The employees bitterly resent the implication that 
they do not render either efficient or conscientious service and 
that “soldiering” is the rule and not the exception when day- 
work is carried on. 

Third. The labor leaders regard the movement as a step to 
general piecework payment—a system which the average arti- 
san believes to be of some benefit to the highly skilled workman 
when first introduced, but of eventual detriment to the average 
mechanic. It appears to be their belief that the compensation 
for piecework is generally reduced just as soon as the employer 
finds out the maximum output which can be secured from the 
high-grade man. It has been asserted by a welfare labor 
organizer that “the bait of higher earnings for the energetic 
has too often proven a delusion and snare. Pacemaking, speed- 
ing up, and rate cutting are processes with which labor has 
been long familiar. And, taught by past experience, labor is 
not unnaturally suspicious now lest scientific management may 
turn out to be a new method of scientific skinning.” 

Fourth. The system has a tendency to entail such an intense 
and close application to work as to be injurious to the perma- 
nent health of the employee. 

Rightfully or wrongly, labor thus considers that scientific 
management is but an attempt to hold it permanently responsi- 
ble for our business ills and for the general results of inefli- 
cient management. The inference may not be founded upon 
facts, but such appears to be the belief of a very large contin- 
gent of both skilled and unskilled labor. 

SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Due to the exceedingly large number of textile workers em- 
ployed in the cotton, silk, and woolen mills, the advocates of 
scientific management have made strenuous efforts to induce 
these industries to adopt the system. The success achieved 
has not been encouraging, since neither mill owner nor oper- 
atives look with favor upon the proposition. The pace work 
already in existence in the textile mills is about as severe as 
capital can expect or as labor will endure. 

In reference to this matter a very distinguished authority 
upon cotton manufacture writes: 


I am free to state that, so far as I can learn from observation, 
whenever opportunity occurred, during the past five years, and from 
eonference with a great many manufacturers, the so-called scientific 
efficiency system has no place in cotton manufacturing. i 


One of the scientific experts was a guest of the Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association of New England, where he read a paper 
on scientific management. Later, at a meeting of the A. S. M. E., 
he stated that he found comparatively few of the members of 
the New England association who were familiar with the details 
of their shops, and that they were more skilled as merchants 
than as manufacturers. At a subsequent meeting of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association a vote of protest against what was 
termed “the inaccurate opinions” of the expert was passed 
unanimously. 

It would seem but natural that the men who haye success- 
fully developed great industries from small beginnings should 
be resentful of both the criticisms and unasked advice of inex- 
perienced experts who possess neither the training nor the 
facilities intelligently to pass judgment upon the conduct of 
enterprises that are the outcome of thoughtful study, patient 
investigation, costly research, and extended experience in the 
business. 

Capital, however, upon this question is compelled to take 
much more conservative action than organized labor. In par- 
ticular establishments some wasteful methods may undoubtedly 
prevail, and therefore no one is justified in unequivocally re- 
jecting any suggestion to effect improvement. There is not, 
however, an unnecessary wasteful method prevailing that the 
ordinary manager is not trying to reduce or eradicate; but waste 
is sometimes a necessary concomitant in the manufacture of 
special articles or in carrying on particular processes. 

Due to the progressive reduction in the number of orders in 
the past few years for manufactured products, a considerable 
number of the most energetic members of the National Metal 
Trades Association retained efficiency engineers to suggest im- 
proved methods of business organization and shop management. 
Within the past year about 15 Cleveland companies belonging 
to one of these associations thus engaged outside experts to aid 
them in developing plans for the more scientific management 
of their shops. In regard to the success achieved by these 
scientific experts, the annual report of the Cleveland branch 
of the National Metal Trades Association thus states: 


In the past year, at the request of some of our members, we made 
an investigation regarding the employment of efficiency engineers in the 
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metal-working establishments in I refer to the employment 
of outside experts to rectify or remedy so-called existing ailments or to 
lessen production costs, standardized methods of ction, and mat- 
ters of a similar nature. To our surprise we learned that from a t 
number of experts so employed by diferent factories in Cleveland the 
results have not been what were anticipated. The results of our in- 
vestigation can not be better expressed than by making extract from a 
letter from a manufacturer, this being one of many received: 

We beg to state that our experience with outside efficiency engineers 
has been, on the whole, unsatisfactory, and we are impressed t an 
efficiency shoe epi 7 or program should not be undertaken in the average 
factory except with ciency men who are permanent members of the 
factory o ization. In case of our own business we have in- 
trusted all efficiency work to members of our permanently employed 
staff. The results seem to indicate that this is far the better way 
to promote efficiency measures. 


VIEWS OF AN ECONOMIC EXPERT CONCERNING THE SYSTEM. 


Probably no book of reference that has been written concern- 
ing the principles of industrial management shows such ex- 
ceeding thought and investigation of the question as the work 
of Prof. John C. Duncan, of the University of Illinois. 

In analyzing the three kinds of industrial organizations that 
have been eyolved—the military, functional, and departmental 
types—Prof. Duncan thus writes of the functional or Taylor 
system (“The principles of industrial management,” pp. 
191-192) : 

Notwithstanding all its advantages the functional system of o i- 


zation has not proven ay ges or successful in a number of plants 
where it has been tried. It causes men to lose initiative. It Tins a 


2. It is exceedingly bard at times to define clearly to whom certain 
functions belong and on 
wrong. For instance, no less 


out the instructions is somewhat e in his directions in the ho 
that the speed boss or gang make up deficiencies. If a 
take occurs under these conditions, it becomes a difficult matter to deter- 
mine who is to blame, because the instructions man will plead that 
they were not interpreted correctly and the other bosses will assert 
that such interpretations could be made. Sometimes the instruction- 
card man will give instructions and the g bosses may see a better 
method. If they do, the chances are that they will want to put their 
scheme into operation. Hence there will be a conflict of authority. 
If a boss adheres to the system and doesn't fellow the best method 
possible under the circumstances, the firm is pore for a system of 
management which is failing in its purpose of getting the goods out 


in the cheapest possible manner. 
te. In every shop the 
of odd times during the 


3. It is cumbersome and expensive to o 
jJebs must be assigned to men at all kin 
day. If a workman desires to start on his job he must come into con- 
tact with at least three of those bosses before he can do anything. 
There are usually several men desiring jobs at one time. Under a 
system where the workman is — to know how to set up a job 
and interpret instructions he merely needs to find out what he is sup- 
posed to do and do it, calling on the boss only when there are com- 
aap lon With this functional scheme he fs not supposed to act on 

is own initiative. As a matter of fact so many bosses really hinder 
the work. They irritate the men and are expensive to keep up, because 
in a large shop they must have a number of sets of bosses to carry out 
the scheme as laid down. i 


IMPORTANCE ATTACHED TO THE SYSTEM BY THE MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 


Probably no better estimate of the general value attached by 
the mechanical engineers of the country to the subject of sci- 
entific management can be shown than by haying Mr. Frederick 
W. Taylor tell of the action of the American Society of Me- 
chanieal Engineers in regard to his monograph upon “ The 
Principles of Scientific Management.” 

It may be incidentally stated that Mr. Taylor is a past 
president of the society. His inaugural address upon assuming 
_that position is an engineering classic, and represents years of 
extended study, heavy financial expenditure, and thoughtful 
research. The various annual proceedings of the_society con- 
fain many of his carefully prepared contributions. It could 
therefore be expected that upon any subject of particular im- 
portance any article submitted by him would receive special 
consideration. As regards the consideration accorded his latest 
work upon scientific management, Mr. Taylor’s preface reads 
as follows: 


This paper was presented by the writer to the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers during the month of January, 1910, and has 
been in the hands of the meetings committee for nearly a year. The 
ponora interest which has been awakened during the last few months 

scientific management has caased the editors of a number of the 
monthly magazines to visit tbe writer for the 8 of obtaining 
material for articles upon scientific management, to be printed in their 
various. publications 

The writer has naturally explained the underlying principles of 
scientifie management to these men in very much the same manner 
in which he has endeavored to set them forth in the accompanying 

r. 

nasmueh as the American Sacre of Mechanical Engineers has 

received and published in the past all the early articles which a 


upon this subject, it seems appropriate that this paper, which attempts 


to set forth the underlying el ot this management, should 
before the members of the W gg ood being Giver to T pasaki 


public. 
This object can now be attained onl, printing this special edition 
me before the publication of the 


of the paper, because the time remain 
magazine articles referred to is so short as to p ude the possibility 
of printy the pone in the journal of the society. The writer has 
therefore re aay obliged to withdraw his paper from the hands 
of the meetings ty of Mechani 
and presents it to the membership of the society with the 
hope that many of our members may find it of interest. 
ATTITUDE OF THE TECHNICAL JOURNALS. 

With the exception of a very few of the most influential and 
important engineering magazines the attitude of the technical 
press is generally agnostic if not hostile to the system. This 
opinion is not only reflected in the letters of various contributors 
to the various scientific publications, but likewise in the edi- 
torial columns. The following editorial published in the Ameri- 
can Machinist of December 7, 1911, is perhaps characteristic of 
the position taken by the technical press: 

The abuse of the words “ efficiency” and “ scientific" * * +, No 


balk at the name “efficiency engineer,” of which they were once so 
proud, and are using different titles to convey the same meaning. 
Next comes the much maligned “ scientific,” and the two words may 


us will bear 

cessfully be bound by the same ironclad rules as a machine, and will 
always be something of a variable quantity, we shall get down to a 
more rational and substan basis. 


than useless out of active use. 

Another common fault is in * pe to make the system cover 
too many departmen While in eory a good system should be 
logically extended to a limit, it is far better to confine its application 
to such departments as prove its practical value. 

Nor must it be forgotten that much so-called efficiency is only ap- 

rent and not real. And just as the coal pile or the cost of power 
fe the only real indication of a steam engine's efficiency, so the net 
bank account is the real test of a system’s worth. 


THE PERSONAL EQUATION IN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


Until about 25 years ago the home market of this country 
afforded such a profitable field for manufacturing interests that 
there was no impelling demand for strict economy as regards 
details in general business management. The rapid develop- 
ment of industries in favored portions of the South and West, 
however, gave warning to certain industries of the Central and 
New England States that hereafter, in order to retain the val- 
nable and extensive trade that had been theirs for several 
decades, they would have to reduce profits or effect economies. . 

Instead of meeting competition, there were in many instances 
a consolidation of certain industries, the principle argument ad- 
vanced for such action being the large possible saving that could 
be effected by eliminating many expenses common to each of 


the separate plants. Through the elimination of competition it - 


was anticipated that the product could be sold at a higher price, 
and that a very material reduction in administrative, operating, 
and traveling salesmen's expenses could be effected. 

For a time all the anticipated benefits of consolidation ap- 
peared to materialize. As the best of the managers and tech- 
nical experts of the individual concerns had been retained by 
those controlling the mergers, it was not surprising that the 
net earnings under the new management were generally of very 
satisfactory character. 

It was not long, however, before it was noticeable that some 
of the old managers failed to continue to take the special in- 
terest in the consolidated business which had been given to 
their own individual establishments. With the loss of personal 
responsibility, pride and initiative there came delay in acting 
upon important matters, since under the consolidation system 
many matters affecting policy had, as a rule, to be acted upon 
by a board of directors or by some special cummittee. 

In the administration of these great trusts it was frequently 
found an easier matter to consolidate plants than it was to 
consolidate brains, and as a result the overhead expense in- 
creased to a surprising extent. As one expert states, “ corpo- 
ration consolidations tend to produce routine officials from top 
to bottom.” It is because individual incentive was sacrificed 
too much to system that the business pendulum now appears to 
be swinging in the direction of personal control and authority 
rather than along the line of centralized effort. 

The tendency therefore appears toward decentralization as 
regards industrial consolidation, since there can be no enduring 
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efficiency in the installation of any system of management which 
attempts to provide brains and methods for all subordinates. 
The theory of corporation consolidation is strikingly similar in 
certain respects to the basic principles of scientific management, 
since both attempt to achieve success by obliterating the re- 
sourcefulness and the initiative of the subordinate. The zeal 
and resourcefulness of the individual workman is suppressed 
when he is compeiled to use special tools and follow implicitly 
a blue print and routine card of instruction which were prob- 
ably prepared by some one whose practical knowledge and ex- 
perience did not compare with that of the skilled artisan. The 
manager of a branch industrial plant likewise naturally resents 
receiving detailed instructions from distant superiors who can 
not possibly have personal knowledge of local conditions. 
CONSERVATISM SHOULD BE OBSERVED IN CHANGE OF MANAGEMENT. 


The writer has personally conferred with a considerable num- 
ber of managers in regard to the advantage of effecting radical 
and sudden changes in the management of industrial plants. 
While it appears to be the unanimous opinion of these experts 
that progression is desirable and should receive all possible en- 
couragement, they are likewise in accord in considering that it 
is generally detrimental to efficiency to permit any outside ex- 
pert to enter an establishment and subordinate its organization 
and operation to his individual views. 

In most cases the intrusion of such experts produces the fol- 
lowing demoralizing and baneful effects: 

The workmen regard with suspicion the advent of Such ex- 
perts, since they are inclined to believe that his entrée is sim- 
ply a forerunner of action that will result in extensive dis- 
charges. 

It creates exceeding resentment upon the part of the foreman. 
The more authority there is given experts the more inclined 
they seem to insist upon changes that are often of unimportant 
character. The foremen are naturally irritated and proyoked 
to have their professional efficiency discredited by men who 
are not experienced in the business. 

It encroaches upon the time and patience of the managers 
to a very marked extent. Due to lack of knowledge and expe- 
rience of the efficiency specialists, it often becomes necessary 
for the manager and leading foreman to neglect their regular 
duties in preventing the experts from making serious mistakes. 

It has been probably due to the fact that the scientific man- 
agers have been given too much rather than too little authority 
that their success has been of such limited nature. It is in 
those establishments where the efficiency experts have not had 
control, but where they have been simply requested to observe 
and suggest, that the most enduring and satisfactory results 
appear to have been obtained. 

RESULTING ADVANTAGES FROM THE PROPAGANDA. 

Careful study of the question, however, will repay close in- 
vestigation by all interested in industrial operations. The ex- 
perience already’ obtained from the application of the system 
has probably been of some permanent benefit in promoting 
efficiency. The possible development of the proposition as re- 
gards administrative organizations rather than shop methods 
affords a most interesting study. The resulting direct and in- 
direct benefits have been of the following nature: 

Special corporate interests have been compelled to seek advice 
from sources outside of their own administrative organizations. 
There is no doubt but that experienced and skilled experts, if 
aftorded opportunity to make extended inspection of industrial 
Plants, can often make suggestions that would promote effi- 
ciency. The average efficiency expert, however, often appears 
more inclined when making such discovery to use it as a pre- 
text for insisting upon wholesale changes in administrative 
methods and shop management. The ability of an individual 
to effect detailed improvements does not, however, logically 
constitute a reason for placing such an expert in control of mat- 
ters affecting general policy. 

The importance of the engineer as regards executive control 
has been augmented. The education and professional training 
of the engineer distinctly fits him for executive duty, and where 
important executive duties have been intrusted to him there 
has been resulting efficiency and economy. It has been as- 
serted that one of the impelling causes that has made Germany 
a sreat manufacturing nation has been due to the importance 
attached to the engineer as a factor in administrative man- 
agement. 

The value and importance of management have been en- 
hanced. In opposition to the claim made by many efficiency 
experts that the adoption of scientific management methods 
would not only render the efficiency of such business self-per- 
petuating, but that it would also enable industries to become to 
n large extent independent of their managers and higher ex- 
ecutives, a careful study of the problem brings into even greater 


prominence the value and importance of efficient leadership. 
Applicable to this feature of the matter, Mr. Calder, manager 
of the Remington Typewriter Works, thus comments: 

No army of clerks mechanically following planning instructions, 
however perfect, can take the place of able engineering administrators 
and shop assistants under any conceivable work system. 

The human element in system as well as in organization is half 
of the problem, and there is a tendency to too great rigidity in most 
of the shop systems offered for general application. ‘ 

It is not a recommendation for Shy business system imported from 
the outside, but rather the rever hat it should insist upon abso- 
Inte conformity in type and details without regard to the problem 
in hand and the great amount of experience already acquired from it. 

At the outset we must reckon th the fact that the organization, 
not the system, is the primary consideration. 

This is not the order of precedence prescribed by some professional 
systemizers, but any other is a mistake. 

The organization must move forward as a harmonious unit. No 
amount of Clever scheming alone will secure this. Herein lies the 
task and the genius of the organizer of men as distinguished from 
the mere systemizer of things. 

The modern administrator of industrial establishments is a manager 
of men rather than of things, and the human factor touches his busi- 
ness on all sides. i 

An organization, therefore, can not go into commission, It must 
have a strong, resourceful leader and a carefully selected, well-trained, 
loyal and enthusiastic staff. This will only come through intimate con- 
tact with a man, not a mere machine or inanimate system. 

The cold-bloodedness of some of the modern schemes for exploiting 
the higher human energies is not only repelling—it is a fatal defect. 

Labor has been compelled to take note of its own shortcom- 
ings. The efficiency experts have dwelt so forcibly upon the 
general inefficiency prevailing in individual plants that many 
administrative officials haye been compelled to dispense with 
some of the humanity that has heretofore existed in shop man- 
agement and to insist upon a more rigid application to work 
upon the part of the employees. The first and last half hours 
of each day, also the quarter hours before and after dinner, 
are worth as much to the manufacturer as any other part of 
the working time. Starting and closing operations on time 
will probably be more rigidly insisted upon in the future than 
has been practiced in the past. The leniency and consideration 
accorded the inefficient and irresponsible employees will likely 
hereafter be considerably abridged. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that certain organizations of union labor are particu- 
larly resentful of the trend of scientific management as regards 
shop discipline. As a matter of self-protection various adminis- 
trative officials have found it necessary, in deference to the 
sentiment prevailing concerning waste and efficiency, to demand 
increased attention to work upon the.part of the individual 
employee. 

Increased consideration has been given the question of eco- 
nomic administration of industrial establishments. Spurred on 
by the frequent unsparing and unjust criticism directed against 
the management of our industrial enterprises, the administra- 
tive and technical officials have bent their best energies to im- 
prove their organization methods so far as consistent with 
humanitarian and welfare principles. ‘These managers were 
told that their records were incomplete and unsatisfactory ; 
careful inyestigation shows that the records which it is often 
proposed to use as substitutes are useless, because their form 
is so complicated as to render them inapplicable for the purpose 
of frequent and rapid reference. As stated by one writer upon 
the subject, it was to an already progressing and intensely de- 
veloping shop practice that the question of scientific manage- 
ment was forcibly presented. There is probably not an indus- 
trial manager of recognized ability in the country who does not 
have a full appreciation of the far-reaching importance of in- 
creasing efficiency even to a small degree and who does not 
realize that important results would ensue by improving the 
relationship between the help, the machines, and the processes of 
manufacture. The development of nearly every machine in 
every line of industry bears testimony to the progressive char- 
acter of the administration, organization, and operation of ths 
Nat jon's industries. 

THE MILITARY VALUE AND IMPORTANCE OF THE NAVY YARDS. 


Due to the progressive increase in size of the modern battle- 
ships, it becomes more difficult and expensive with each suc- 
ceeding year to maintain the modern naval fleet in a state of 
efficiency. The military necessity and the engineering value of 
both shipbuilding plants and naval stations to national defense 
have therefore become correspondingly greater with the increase 
in size of the fleets of the world. 

From both financial and military standpoints it is extremely 
advisable that the medern battleship should be made self- 
sustaining as regards repairs. By reason, however, of the fact 
that the modern battleship does not, and can not, contain the 
installation of machine tools requisite for handling and fabri- 
cating heavy machine parts, it may be that with the increase 
in size of the fleet the work of the navy yards will not be les- 
sened. 
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The policy inaugurated by Secretary Meyer of demanding that 
the large complement now comprising the crew of a modern 
battleship should do its part in maintaining the vessel in a 
state of efficiency has been productive of far-reaching and bene- 
ficial results. While general instructions had been previously 
issued to utilize the ship's force in making repairs, it is a well- 
known fact that one of the great industrial departments of our 
navy yards not only looked askance upon the proposition, but 
substantially maintained that assistance of such character was 
rather a hindrance than a help in producing either economy or 
efficient results. The action of the Secretary has been par- 
ticularly advantageous in three directions. It has compelled 
the commanding officers of certain ships to scrutinize more 
carefully recommendations for changes and requests for re- 
pairs; it has given the complements of the ships a better knowl- 
edge of the design, construction, and installation of the various 
appliances; and it has developed a system of inspection of repair 
work upon the part of the ship’s force that in turn has resulted 
in work being done in a more expeditious, efficient, and econom- 
ical manner. Without the help of the ship’s force there would 
have been either exasperating delay or excessive expenditures 
in maintaining the battleships in a state of efficiency. 

There will always be a continual demand upon the part of 
the battleships for repairs that are beyond the capacity of the 
ship’s force, and in this respect the navy yards are factors that 
will always count for much in measuring the naval strength 
of a nation. It has been stated by certain military experts that 
the actual naval strength of a nation should be measured by its 
ability to replace its fleet as well as by the number of battle- 
ships that it possesses. From this standpoint, the navy yards and 
shipbuilding plants are important weapons of defense. Speed, 
extent, and character of naval construction are in many re- 
spects Great Britain’s most valuable naval assets, 

“Another measure of naval strength is the relative knowledge 
possessed by the personnel of the several navies as regards the 
details of design and operation of the various types of ships 
comprising its fleets. Any navy which does not provide ex- 
tended shore service for its officers, whereby such men can ob- 
serve the building and testing of engineering, ordnance, and 
electrical appliances, will never be efficiently prepared for the 
day of battle. 

The navy yards are, therefore, more than repair plants. 

They are necessary, practical, and important postgraduate 
schools of instruction for men and officers. Those who have 
been to sea are therefore the logical ones to be placed in full 
control of every feature relating to the administration and de- 
tailed management of our navy yards. Unless the turret and 
engine-room officers of our battleships are given occasional tours 
of shore duty, where the opportunity will be offered them to ac- 
quire an intimate knowledge of the design, construction, instal- 
lation, and testing of the motive appliances installed on the bat- 
tleships, it is certain that the ships themselves can not be brought 
to that state of efficiency which the country demands and 
expects. 
It would be strange if the industrial organization of our navy 
yards was not founded upon efficiency methods, particularly 
when there is taken into account the following conditions that 
tend to develop efficiency of management and operation: 

Every commissioned officer assigned to technical duties is 
either a graduate of the Naval Academy or one promoted for 
meritorious conduct and efficient service from warrant rank. 
The mechanical engineering course at Annapolis is probably 
not surpassed by the engineering course of any technical college 
in the country. x 

Every commissioned officer attached to a modern warship 
by reason of the varied technical duties to which he may be as- 
signed has an excellent opportunity to specialize along such 
mechanical lines as appear most adaptable to his talents. The 
latest battleships are equipped with an installation of steam, 
hydraulic, pneumatic, and electric appliances whose cost will 
approximate about $2,000,000. The supervision of the operation 
and repair of auxiliaries of such diversity and magnitude 
should certainly fit the modern naval officer for executive work 
at our navy yards. 

As the Government always maintains a considerable force of 
inspectioh officers at the various shipyards where naval vessels 
are in course of construction, the organization and shop methods 
of the leading American shipbuilding plants are within the 
observation and study of a considerable contingent of seagoing 
commissioned officers. The official log books and records of the 
Navy are accessible to its officers, and these records contain 
information of exceeding value to the designer and builder. 

Advance information from abroad concerning naval progress 
may be obtained by all naval officers by application 
for such information to the Director of Naval Intelligence. 


The organization and administration of many of the leading 
foreign dockyards also comes within the observation of certain 
naval officers. 

An inspection of both the merchant vessels and battleships of 
foreign nations is often possible to our naval officers. 

The discipline and training which naval officers receive are of 
decided benefit in fitting them for executive duty. The com- 
plement of a modern battleship now approximates 900 men, 
and it requires executive leadership of high order to train these 
rr for the varied and important duties which devolve upon 

em. 

The fact that the average tour of duty seldom exceeds three 
years permits naval officers to be assigned to a wide range 
of work. The shop methods of men in various parts of the 
country therefore becomes familiar to them. 

The fact should also be kept in mind that on board our war- 
ships there are probably 4,000 men who have served a regular 
apprenticeship at some industrial trade. Many of these men 
have worked in various progressive shops and are therefore 
quick to point out any obsolete methods that may exist in the 
manufacturing establishments of the Government. The career 
of the modern naval officer is now one of continued mechanical 
experience and training, and the marked success achieved by 
those officers who have resigned from the service and taken up 
executive and technical duties particularly tells of their quali- 
fications for such work. The keen rivalry for naval supremacy 
now existing between nations is a factor that compels the 
average naval officer to keep abreast of the times; and, what- 
ever may have been the conditions prevailing in the past, there 
is no branch of the Government where one is forced to progress 
as in the Navy. 

There are but few executive officials of commercial indus- 
trial plants who do not consider it a tribute to their patriotism, 
technical efficiency, and business ability to be called upon for 
advice in regard to promoting military engineering efficiency. 
It is therefore possible for commandants of naval stations to 
obtain technical information from private shipyards in the 
vicinity of their commands that might reluctantly be granted 
or even positively denied individual parties. 


THE EFFICIENCY OF OUR NAVAL STATIONS. 


The several navy yards are substantial rivals of each other, 
and each is keen to obtain the highest state of efficiency. The 
Navy Department notes very carefully the comparative cost of 
work as well as the relative efficiency and endurance of re- 
pairs made at the several yards, and the naval station that falls 
backward in efficiency is not kept long in official ignorance of 
the fact. 

The officers who have been assigned to duty at various times 
at both navy yards and shipbuilding plants unqualifiedly state 
that the organization of the navy yards will, as a whole, com- 
pare favorably with the organization of the private yards. 
There have been built at the navy yard barges, tugs, colliers, 
cruisers, and battleships, and in every case the character of this 
eonstruction will compare favorably with the vessels built by 
eontract. Every navy yard is, and should be, an experimental 
military plant for the development of engineering and ordnance 
appliances. The character rather than the quantity of the 
product turned out should be the prime factor in determining 
the efficiency of the station. Cost is measured not only in dol- 
lars and cents but in time, and in the case of military engineer- 
ing establishments national prestige and safety may be in- 
volved in the character and rapidity of repairs made at these 
plants. Those who may be called upon to fight these battle- 
ships, and through whose personal efforts the existing efficiency 
of the vessels has been secured, are surely the logical ones 
to whom should be intrusted the responsibility of administra- 
tion and management of our naval stations. 

Probably the distinctive weakness of navy-yard organizations 
is the lamentably insufficient compensation rendered some of the 
civilian officials. The wage rate of the laborers and artisans is 
amply adequate for the service rendered, but the pay of the 
chief clerks, master mechanics, foremen, and leading drafts- 
men is not commensurate with the duties assigned them. Ever 
since the close of the Civil War there has been a progressive 
increase in the wages of the navy-yard mechanics, and the wage 
rate of the laborers and artisans now probably averages 50 
per cent more than it did 30 years ago. As the compensation 
of the leading men, however, has not been increased propor- 
tionately, it is not surprising that the navy yards do not always 
tempt the class of men that are essential for the exceedingly 
important duties of foremen, master mechanics, chief draftmen, 
and chief clerks. The officials of private shipbuilding plants, 
performing duties substantially corresponding to those assigned 
the leading civilian employees at the navy yards, receive com- 


| pensation far in excess of that paid the navy-yard officials. In 
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some cases the shipbuilding plants pay double the amount for 
corresponding superintendence. 


THE VICKERS (LTD.) SYSTEM. 


With a thorough realization of the fact that the navy yards 
are but a series of mechanical auxillaries to the fleet, and yet 
auxiliaries of exceeding military importance, Secretary Meyer 
upon assuming office gave special and extended consideration 
to the problem as to how the military and industrial efficiency 
of the navy yards might be augmented. Information was 
sought from every possible source, even from interests having 
widely divergent views upon the matter. The services of 
seyeral well-known efficiency experts, as well as leading cost 
accountants, were retained. 

Numerous boards were appointed to collect data and to sub- 
mit recommendations, and, as a rule, every interest in the Navy 
had representation on such boards, 

In his extended and thoughtful study of the problem Secre- 
tary Meyer made a careful inspection of the principal dock- 
yards and shipbuilding plants of Great Britain. As shipbuild- 
ing is a profitable industry in Great Britain, management should 
naturally have been developed in that country to an exception- 
ally satisfactory degree, and therefore the visit to the English 
dockyards gave the Secretary an excellent opportunity to note 
the comparative merits of American shipbuilding methods with 
those of British practice. It also permitted him to note the 
trend of advance as regards management of the English ship- 
building plants. 

Secretary Meyer was particularly impressed with the admin- 
istrative organization and management of the Vickers (Ltd.) 
shipbuilding plant. The management of this establishment 
is based upon the assumption that the organization and work 
of the three branches of the plant—hull, engineering, and 
finance—are so technically and physically distinct that each 
division should be manuged independently of the other. In- 
stead, therefore, of combining the operation of the three 
brunches under one manager, it is considered that more satis- 
factory results are secured by intrusting the management of 
each division to an individual director. These three directors 
form a local board who are expected to coordinate their work 
in such manner as will best promote the purpose and policy of 
the London office. While the engineering director, by virtue of 
- his seniority, can exercise authority in any branch of the plant 
when deemed necessary, it is understood that this prerogative is 
seldom exercised. 

The Vickers system is considered to accomplish the following: 

(a) Expeditious estimating. 

(b) Speed in getting work actually started in shops. 

(c) Absence of copious preliminary paper work. 

(d) The “following up of work by means of alert intelli- 
gence (progress men), in lieu of multiple automatic card service. 

(e) The checking of locations of components under manu- 
facture, by means of a stores clearing house. 

(f) The securing of increased effort and iniative on the part 
of the workman by means of a well-considered premium bonus 
system. 

Except in respect to difference of detail in management that 
could be expected to exist in the industrial establishments of 
different nations, the system at Vickers is strikingly similar in 
many essentials to that prevailing in some of the leading indus- 
trial plants of America. The system in general is founded upon 
common sense and experience, and attaches little value to espi- 
onage over workmen beyond that essential to efficient supervi- 
sion. Judged from American practice and experience, it might 
seem advisable to dispense with some of the p men de- 
tailed under the Vickers system for following up work and de- 
tail these experts to the duties of quartermen and subforemen. 
Much of the work arranged for the progress men would nat- 
urally be taken up by an efficient and conscientious supervisor. 

As a result of the Navy Department’s extended investigation 
of the mutter, there is being installed at the Norfolk Navy Yard 
a system of management that is in certain essential respects 
the system in existence at the Vickers works. As regards one 
detail of the Vickers system, payment by the premium bonus 
system, the Navy Department’s past experience with piecework 
does rot appear to have been satisfactory. There are probably 
other minor features of the Vickers system which the depart- 
ment may not regard as applicable to American industrial life. 

The friendly but spirited rivalry existing between the various 
navy yards undoubtedly will cause all rival navy yards to give 
the most careful and extended consideration to the system in- 
augurated at Norfolk. It can reasonably be expected that the 
officials at the Norfolk station will make a very determined 
effort to develop the system so as to make it particularly ap- 
plicable to the needs of our naval service. The outcome of ex- 
tended investigation of the matter, combined with practical 


trial and experiment, will undoubtedly develop a syntem of 
management that ought to promote industrial economy and 
augment military efliciency. The Navy and the Nation are to 
be congratulated upon the action of the Secretary in thus di- 
recting the installation of a system of management that is not 
of that inflexible and exasperating nature which appears to be 
the distinguishing feature in many of the systems designed by 
the professional scientific managers. 
NATIONAL INDORSEMENT DESIRED. 


Coincident with the wholesale condemnation of general busi- 
ness management and operation, the professionals have made a 
most persistent and special effort during the past few years to 
compel some of the executive departments of the Government 
to give at least limited official indorsement to the system of 
scientific management. In fact, the more aggressive exponents 
of the science are even demanding that a new executive de- 
partment be created, and that such department have not 
only exelusive control of all duties relating directly or in- 
directly to engineering and business affairs, but that it be ad- 
ministered along the inflexible and intolerant lines that have 
in general been productive of subsequent resentment. 

It is somewhat difficult to understand in which department of 
the Government the principles of scientific management could 
be made applicable except to a very limited extent. The or- 
ganization of each of these departments represents extended 
experience and progressive development. Their methods and 
operations are continually under the supervision of both friendly 
and hostile critics. Friendly crities naturally are desirous of 
overcoming all inherent weaknesses as regards organization and 
management, while hostile critics are bent upon discrediting 
the existing organization. Progressive development has there- 
fore taken place under the spur of both friendly and hostile 
critics. Is it not, therefore, reasonable to presume that, as least 
in the manufacturing and technical departments, it will be found 
somewhat difficult to effect any radical change in carrying on 
the business affairs of the Government and that any other 
than conservative and progressive changes would result in 
detriment to the public goed? 

While the adoption of scientific management by even a 
single division of any executive department might not directly 
affect any considerable number of individuals, the indirect 
results are likely to be of far-reaching nature. This fact is 
not only appreciated by the leaders of various labor organiza- 
tions, by scientific management experts, but likewise by the 
manufacturing interests. 

With any unqualified official indorsement of scientific man- 
agement by an executive department of the Government there 
would result a manifold increase in the ranks of scientific 
managers, business researchers, industrial organizers, efficiency 
experts, and the numerous other technical specialists who are 
bent upon telling successful business managers of some better 
way to operate their establishments. The courts would be be- 
sieged to assign these experts to the receivership of financially 
embarrased firms. There seems to be a particular desire upon 
the part of the efficiency promoter to develop into a very im- 
portant concomitant on municipal and national administrative 
affairs. Some of these professors of efficiency actually expect 
many of their visions of extended influence to turn into 
yerities, Such may be the case, unless the engineering, edu- 


„cational, and commercial associations take some concerted and 


far-reaching action in showing the extreme limitations of the 
system as regards industrial matters. 

As regards the industrial extension of scientific management, 
reaction already has-set in, and therefore it can well be under- 
stood why the desire is keen upon the part of the efficiency 
promoters to stem the tide of commercial opposition and re- 
sentment by governmental support and indorsement. - 
REPORT OF THE GANTT-EMERSON-DAY BOARD ON INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 

OF UNITED STATES NAVY YARDS. 

In examining the report of the experts on scientific manage- 
ment, one is struck by the fact that the members of the board 
realized that they were confronted by conditions which were 
new to them, conditions that do not obtain in industrial estab- 
lishments with which they may have been more or less familiar. 
It is apparent that they did not know how to meet the condi- 
tions existing at the navy yards. This is shown all through 
their report, but best finds expression in the statement that 
“the demands on the nayy yards are largely military in char- 
acter and therefore outside the scope of our experience.” Their 
unfamiliarity with navy-yard demands is also reflected in the 
advice to the Secretary to “apply the same thorough methods 
in the navy yards that you have adopted in the fleet.” 

These gentlemen had previously to do with manufacturing 
establishments, where the same kind of work is done day in 
and day out and where they could lay down specific rules for 
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the operation of the shops. In the navy yards they found big 
repair shops as distinguished from manufacturing shops, and 
the magnitude of the job was appalling in the variety of work 
that these shops were called upon to do. 

The subject required treatment far different from what they 
had previously imagined, and in their perplexity they exclaim 
“it is only when the number and variety of the operations to 
be performed in the navy yard are recognized that the size of 
the undertaking can be realized.” 

And yet there are those who would rashly and ill-advisedly 
overturn existing organization and install a system of manage- 
ment that was attempted at one or two American shipbuilding 
plants, but which was so expensive to maintain and which was 
so exasperating to labor that every vestige of such system has 
had to be eradicated. ‘There is not a single executive adminis- 
trative official of a shipbuilding plant who considers the man- 
agement question of a navy yard as a simple one, and as one 
that could be handled better by him than by the Secretary of 
the Navy and the able officers who are cooperating with him. 
Even the board states that “it must be realized, of course, that 
several years will be necessary to bring about even an approxi- 
mation to this ideal.” 

Notwithstanding the awe with which the board approached 
the question of organization, it made certain specific recom- 
mendations which the Secretary of the Navy is already carrying 
out. 

They recommended a “central organization” for navy yards, 
and this has been carried out under an officer who is known as 
the “director of navy yards,” to whom is assigned, as far as 
can be under the law, the specific duties enumerated by this 
board. 

They recommended a planning department, and an efficient 
system has already been introduced in each yard. It is not, 
however, of the inflexible and detailed character recommended 
by the board. 

They recommended the establishment of a separate corps of 
specialists, which could not be done; but, realizing this, they 
recommended as best some plan which “ would develop a more 
efficient personnel and effect more complete cooperation.” The 
board also recommended there be “ but a single class of officers, 
which would include all specialists within its ranks.” This the 
Secretary is endeavoring to carry out by legislation aimed to 
consolidate the naval constructors and the paymasters with the 
line officers of the Navy. J 

They also suggested that the plan which they recommended in 
abstract form be introduced in its entirety in a single yard, 
and that certain features be introduced in all yards. This is 
being carried out, but not quite on the plan which these gentle- 
men had in mind, for it must be remembered that they were all 
apostles of what has come to be known as the Taylor system, 
which is so repugnant to our ideas of what is due the mechanics 
in our navy yards. The prominent feature of this system is 
“time studies,” exemplified by a clerk with a stop watch timing 
each operation of the workman in order to set a standard which 
none but the most expert and the most vigorous can reach, a 
standard which is far above the average performance and upon 
which the workman's rate of pay is fixed. 

It was such a system as this which was being gradually in- 
troduced into the navy yards and which was checked by Secre- 
tary Meyer when he commenced to investigate conditions, as 


even there experts state that it would take several years to- 


reach an approximation to ideal conditions. It is not surprising 
that little was accomplished. Mr. Meyer was not satisfied that 
such a system would be a success in our navy yards; indeed, 
he was convinced that it could not be, and; while he was aware 
that there was room for much improvement, he was not blind 
to the fact that improvement must be along sane lines and 
must be carried out under a system which would not work a 
hardship on the employees, still less subject them to some of the 
humiliation which accompanies typical scientific management 
as embodied in the Taylor system. 

That there has been marked improvement of navy-yard condi- 
tions during Mr. Meyer’s administration is attestéd by the fact 
that the fleet is to-day the largest in the history of the Navy 
and that it is being maintained at less cost than it was a few 
years ago, notwithstanding the fact that the new vessels added 
to the fleet are in some cases fully twice as big as those they 
replaced. 

That Mr. Meyer's judgment is correct in not adopting the 
controlling features of the so-called Taylor system is manifest 
in the reflection that there is not a single shipbuilding estab- 
lisbmenut in this country which operates under it. 

Mr. Meyer has all along been impressed with the fact that 
officers who achieve success in handling large bodies of men on 
board ship will be most successful in like positions on shore 


when reenforced by men of exceptional ability in industrial 
operations. That this opinion was also shared by this board is 
evident from the concluding paragraph of their report, which 
reads: 

While navy-yard problems differ in detail from those presented by the 
operations of the fleet, yet substantiaily the same possibilities are pre- 
sented in each case, and a full recognition of this fact, coupled with 
the subordination of all detail considerations to the end sought, should 
place the Navy organization in a position where it will be the national 
example of efficiency. 

The one portion of the report of the Board of Experts on 
Scientific Management which would seem to reflect upon the 
organization of the navy yards is found on nage 19, where it is 
stated that— . 


It is impossible to expect efficlent management when conditions pre- 
vail such as are evidenced by the records from the navy yard, Philadel- 
phia, where the tenure of many engineer officers holding important ex- 
ecutive positions has been less than a year. 

This statement was evidently very carelessly prepared, and 
it is evident that the board must have consulted other “ records” 
than the official ones, for the official record shows that only one 
officer of the machinery division had been on duty at Philadel- 
phia less-than a year, and he the youngest one. Mr. Meyer’s 
plan contemplates giving these young officers experience in 
navy-yard shops in order that they may become familiar with 
the methods of doing work and thus be in a position to know 
how to execute repairs on board ship, and in this way make the 
fleet as nearly as possible self-sustaining. 

Is it not a fact that only one of the “experts” ever visited 
the machinery division of the Philadelphia Navy Yard, and that 
this member spent about two hours in consultation with the 
commandant, about one-half hour in the office of the engineer 
officer of the yard, followed by a hurried trip through the ma- 
chinery-division shops and a short visit to the Idaho to see the 
character of the work in her turrets, the entire time devoted to 
a personal investigation of the machinery division having con- 
sumed not more than one hour? 

The other engineer officers at Philadelphia had, of course, had 
much more experience than the youngest one. The one at the 
head of the machinery division, and to whom the others were 
assistants, is an officer of exceptional ability, having had 37 
years’ service, every day of it as an engineer, and at the time 
this report was written had been 3 years at the Philadelphia 
yard. He had also been head of the engineering department of 
the Cavite Navy Yard for several years. It is, therefore, 
apparent that the affairs of the machinery division were in 
competent hands. At the time of the visit of the “expert” this 
officer had about worked out a system of management for navy- 
yard shops which, though not embodying the refinements in- 
sisted upon by advocates of the Taylor system, has been pro- 
nounced by many officers and master workmen as being admi- 
rably adapted for the conditions which navy-yard shops have to 
meet. Can it be that the slap of the “expert” was intended 
as disapproval of this officer’s system because of his failure 
to recognize the Taylor system as being the only one applicable 
to navy-yard needs? 

The principal assistant to the engineer officer was an officer 
of 19 years’ service, who at the date of the report had been 
nearly 2 years at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, and previously 
had served with distinction in the Gun Factory at Washington, 
being a recognized expert in ordnance and electricity. The 
other officers had been at Philadelphia 18 months. 

It may not be amiss to compare the organization of the 
machinery division at Philadelphia as it existed at the time of 
the expert’s visit with what it was when the Newberry system 
went into effect. At that time the present experienced engineer 
officer was in charge of the shops of what is now known as the 
machinery division. As soon as the Newberry system went into 
effect he was displaced and the work of the machinery division 
distributed between two young assistant naval constructors, 
The senior of these assistant constructors had only completed 
his college course 20 months before, and for the last 8 months 
of this time had been supervising hull repairs at Philadelphia. 
The junior, who was charged with the important duty of mak- 
ing estimates and recommendations for machinery work, had 
had 8 months’ navy-yard experience in the hull department, 
during which time his principal duty was the “supervision of 
requisitions and the purchase of material.” (Report of Secre- 
tary of the Navy, 1908, p. 512; 1909, p. 491.) He had had 


absolutely no experience either with the operation or the repair 
of motive machinery, and had completed his course of study at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology just 8 months before 
he was ordered to Philadelphia. 

If the board of “experts” could criticize an organization 
where the junior assistant had had only one year’s shop experi- 
ence, imagine what their criticism would have been if con- 
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fronted with the organization under the Newberry system, 
where the officer in charge of recommending what repairs to 
machinery should or should not be undertaken had been only 
eight months out of school, had had only eight months’ navy- 
yard experience, and none whatever in the special work of 
which he had been appointed to assume charge. 

CONCLUSIONS. 


The writer has conversed with numerous technical experts 
and executive officials in regard to their estimate of the value 
of scientific management. Their general opinion appears to be 
reflected in the answer of a woman to the question as to 
whether her youthful husband was all she expected him to be, 
who stated that he was pretty much what she thought he would 
be, but that was a whole lot short of what he thought himself 
to be. 

Scientific management appears to fall far short of what its 
advocates claim in the following respects: 

It is exceedingly costly to install. 

It attaches too little value to the humanity of labor. Men 
can not be forced like machines. 

It discredits labor to an inordinate degree by impeaching its 
integrity. It attempts to set a daily task of such character as 
to be beyond the capacity of the ordinary workman. 

Intensive work can never be obtained for any extended period 
from the average mechanic. In order to promote his own inter- 
ests or to accomplish some definite purpose the individual, for a 
brief time, may work under such strain. The intensive de- 
mands of the system will, however, always be a bar to its ex- 
tended use. 

It arouses the resentment of shop superintendents and ad- 
ministrative officials by the tactless manner in which it attempts 
to change and discredit existing shop methods and business 
management. 

It calls for an increased staff of planners and shop foremen, 
although the labor market is already short of competent quar- 
termen and subforemen. 

It exploits system to such a degree that it becomes a hin- 
drance rather than a help to efficient management and indus- 
trial development. 

Experienced, conscientious, and highly proficient mechanics 
will not cheerfully submit to any system of petty tutorage. 
There are so many good shops open to them where they will 
not be subjected to the humiliating situation of having every 
motive impeached and every motion supervised that they will 
not remain in shops where such methods prevail. 

Particularly for repair work the system tends to discourage 
the mechanic from any inclination to exercise resourcefulness 
and to devise improvements for permanently overcoming any 
inherent defects of design or construction. It is a well-known 
fact that for repair work concentrated effort and sense of per- 
sonal responsibility often results in effecting important changes 
of both arrangement and design. The effort to suppress such 
resourcefulness upon the part of the individual and the inclina- 
tion to cast all inventive effort upon management is not in line 
with engineering advance; it partakes more of the nature of 
retrogression. 

It attempts to put into force methods of precision, refine- 
ment, and discipline that are not compatible with practical shop 
management. 

The salient principles of the system have been subjected to 
such limited application that in the attempt to operate the 
system for any extended period it has been found, notably in 
the case of the shops of the Santa Fe Railroad Co., that the pro- 
jected methods of operation were of such unstable character as 
to necessitate constant changes of administration, these changes 
even extending to the administration of the bonus system of 
payment. 

Spectacular promises and startling deductions seem to be the 
general rule in exploiting the system and telling of its operation. 
Actual and permanent results, and not promises and deductions, 
are the factors which determine real efficiency. In the practical 
operation of the system it is the exception where the fancies of 
the enthusiasts have materialized into substantial accomplish- 
ments, when measured either from the standpoint of net profits 
or the humane operation of mechanical activities. 

There is not a single article manufactured under the Taylor 
scientific-management system whose cost has been reduced to 
the consumer. 3 

The numerous isolated instances cited by various experts, 
wherein efficiency has been augmented, are, as stated by Engi- 
neering (London), “examples of a class of improvement which 
is being carried on every day and all over the world by people 
who never heard of motion study.” 

The proverb “ that those who live the longest see the most ap- 
pears to be applicable in this case. It is significant that, with 


the exception of its originator, the movement has not appealed 
to one recognized captain of industry: nor does it appear to have 
met the approval of any one identified with the distinct devel- 
opment of any mechanical industry. One has yet to hear of a 
half-dozen men of mature age, commanding executive ability, 
and of recognized talent, who have recommended adoption of 
the scheme in anything like its entirety. 

Although its advocates claim that the system is simply au- 
other application of the moral law of the universe, it seema 
quite incongruous that the recognized leader of the movement 
should unqualifiedly assert that even though the productive 
power of the workmen should be increased threefold, the la- 
borer, by reason of his character and temperament, was en- 
titled to but 60 per cent increase of wages. Such a code of 
ethics surely falls far short of the basic principles of the moral 
law. 

While the purpose and principles of the system may for a 
brief period meet with the approval of a certain portion of the 
general reading public, such indorsement is of that character 
which commends every movement that has for its object the 
extension of civic righteousness, public comfort, and national 
efficiency. The deep-seated opposition of organized labor, com- 
bined with the skepticism if not hostility of the industrial in- 
terests, makes it extremely inadvisable for either municipal, 
State, or national authorities to give even semiofficial approval 
to the exploitation of the system. Any official indorsement will 
likely be distorted or interpreted in a manner that will not re- 
flect the purpose and spirit intended. It will be a bar rather 
than an aid to promoting either trade conditions or national 
efficiency. 

It has been the combination of patient investigation, sys- 
tematic engineering, training and directive ability of its com- 
missioned personnel that has given the American Navy its dis- 
tinguishing lead in fire control, turret efliciency, and engineering 
accomplishments. Scientific management as expounded by its 
advocates would have nullified, in great part, this remarkabie 
development of engineering and ordnance advance. 

If measured by the results produced, the existing manage- 
ment of our navy yards ought to be regarded as highly satis- 
factory. ‘Their efficiency has been shown by the satisfactory 
performances of the battleships that have been repaired at the 
various naval stations. 

The continued control and detailed management of the navy 
yards by the commissioned personnel is of the utmost im- 
portance to the efficiency of the fleet and to the good of the 
Nation. These naval stations are more than important military 
adjuncts to the fleet; they are, for the great majority of the 
commissioned personnel, the only post-graduate schools of 
instruction available whereby these officers are enabled to obtain 
that detailed knowledge of the design, manufacture, and instal- 
lation of naval appliances which must be acquired by those to 
whom the honor and safety of the Nation is intrusted on the 
high seas, 

Organized labor believes that the education of the workers 
in trade or industry is a public necessity, but that the educa- 
tional systems shall turn out “all-round” mechanics—a ma- 
chinist, for example, who is an all-round workman and who can 
provide for the unexpected and who can meet any emergency. 
It is opposed to any system which turns ont, not machinists, 
but machine specialists. Specialization in the industrial world 
is very different from professional specialization. Instead of 
being at the top of his trade the machine specialist is at the 
bottom, if, indeed, he can be considered as in the tragle at all. 
He is a man who can do but one thing and who knows little or 
nothing of the general principles of his trade. His whole effi- 
ciency is spelled “ s-p-e-e-d.” 

Webster defines “ efficiency ” in a general way as “ character- 
ized by useful activity,” and in mechanics as“ the ratio of use- 
ful work to energy expended.” 

The new meaning seems to apply it as “the means of getting 
the greatest amount of energy in the least amount of time,” 
but fails to proportionately consider the physical and moral 
fiber of the workmen to whom the application is made. 

Organized labor accepts and practices Webster's efficiency 
and makes it a part of its mechanical efforts. It forms the basis 
and fundamental principles for which labor organizes, as the 
following language plainly indicates: 

The objects of this association are to encourage a higher standard of 
skill, to secure adequate pay for work formed, to endeavor, by legal 
and proper means, to elevate the mor intellectual, and social 7 condi- 
tions of members, and to improve the trade. 


It is very evident that this is not what is meant by the 
newly applied use of the word, for as the new notion is dis- 
sected we find that is strikes at the very root of workshop 
ethics. 
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Organized labor is opposed to the speeding system in its ap- 
pines to the workshop, because it is an effort to turn manual 
aborers into specialists, each performing a certain task month 
after month, as a wheel in a machine performs its part, and 
the monotony of which, especially when men are driven to high 
speed, would drive them on the verge of insanity. Workmen 
are not machines, but human beings, and protest against being 
discussed and considered coequal with machinery. The claim 
that a worker who has become expert in one portion of an in- 
dustry, and who has become so through great mental and phys- 
ical strain, would more quickly become an expert in any other 
employment is against everything experience has yet indicated. 
In fact, specialists are usually unfit for anything else than the 
work on which they become expert, and when anything hap- 
pens to deprive them of employment they invariably fall into 
and increase the ranks of the unemployed. 

The whole scheme of efficiency management is a beautiful 
theory, but is wholly impracticable. It is nerve racking and 
wage reducing, and, unless something better can be brought to 
the relief of the already overworked wage earner in the way 
of real efficiency, would it not be better to help him along in 
collective bargaining, as practiced under trade agreements, and 
which grades his wages upward from an acknowledged mini- 
mum rate. It stimulates the worker to rational effort and to 
free-will activity, born of an inherent desire to do something, 
unharassed by a speeding boss, for the welfare of the human 
family, instead of being speeded for a bonus, with the assurance 
of an early death. 

When greater efficiency and scientific management tend to 
conserve and not destroy human effort, when it makes for light- 
ening the burden of the toiler, not for rendering it still heavier, 
then, and not until then, will it be successfully applied. 


Clara Barton and the Red Cross, 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In Tun House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 18, 1912, ~ 


On the bill (H. R. 25069) maki appropria dons for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the al year ending June 30, 1913, 
and for other purposes, 


Mr. BORLAND said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The mighty conflict of the Civil War gave 
opportunity for the development of many strong characters. 
It brought to the front and gave play to the genius of men and 
women, apparently commonplace individuals, but who needed 
only the opportunity to develop a greatness of soul that sur- 
prised themselves, their countrymen, and the world. 

In 1861 a man past 40 years of age was living a quiet and 
uneventful life near Galena, III.; a man of good education, who 
found himself, as he approached middle age, burdened with the 
cares of a family and apparently a failure in the business world. 
He made a scant living at tanning and at hauling wood in the 
winter season into St. Louis. Four years later this man found 
himself at the head of a victorious army of a million men at 
the close ef one of the greatest wars in the history of the world. 
To-day the tomb of Ulysses S. Grant overlooks the lordly Hud- 
son and is the shrine of every American and of all foreigners 
who come to our shore. 

In 1861 a woman of 40 years of age, a Yankee schoolmarm, 
born in the village of Oxford, Mass., who had pursued for a 
few years the teacher's profession in New Jersey with the 
intelligence, skill, and success which always attends the Massa- 
chusetts woman, found herself occupying a small clerkship in 
the Patent Offiee at Washington. But for the clarion cry of 
war she might have continued to fill a commonplace but useful 
and comfortable position. When the Sixth Massachusetts Regi- 
ment reached Washington she resigned her position and went 
into the field with the soldiers. This was not the impulse of a 
nendstrong girl, but the recognition by a great womanly soul 
of the wonderful call of destiny. At that time few men believed 
that the war was earnest. Clara Barton knew that it was. A 


higher and clearer insight showed her the mighty field of her 
usefulness to her country and to humanity. 

Sue began the work of caring for the wounded, the suffering, 
and the dying—a work which has since developed into the 
world-wide recoguition of the Red Cross. The terrible events 


of the Civil War gave her ample work to do. For four years 
she was the angel of the battle field, the guardian of the hos- 
pital, the minister of Providence that sought out and gaye a 
chance for life and health to many a wounded and mangled 
soldier stretched out with helpless limbs and parched throat 
among the dead and dying. Her name became an inspiration 
and symbol to thousands upon thousands of good women all 
over the land who gave liberally of their time and work, and 
even of the scanty stores which the desolation of war had 
left to them, to relieve the suffering in the field. These women 
felt as Clara Barton felt, and by rallying to her cause made 
her great work possible. 

When peace dawned once more upon a shattered Nation and 
there came the long dread days filled with efforts to rebuild 
the desolated home, Clara Barton did not return to her com- 
fortable Government clerkship, as she might easily have done. 
She spent the summer of 1865 searching Andersonville and the 
other prisons of the South for wounded, fever-racked, and 
helpless soldiers. During the next four years she gave her life 
and strength to searching out the missing men and restoring 
them to their families, tracing those who were not accounted 
for, identifying the dead, restoring communication between the 
wounded living and their friends, and putting at rest whenever 
possible the dread uncertainty which rested over every home, 
Thousands of wives, mothers, and sisters felt their hearts go 
out to Clara Barton as she pursued quietly and gently this 
noble work of healing the wounds of the women as she had 
healed those of the men. 

In 1863, while our strife was at its height, there arose in cen- 
tral Europe a movement which afterwards became known as the 
Red Cross. It was the outgrowth of the French and Austrian 
war of 1859. The society, which was formed by some philan- 
thropic Swiss, adopted the insignia of Switzerland with the 
colors reversed. The purpose of this, association was to reach 
and crystallize into definite form all efforts in the various coun- 
tries to relieve the horrors of war. Through its agency humane 
people in neutral countries could contribute money, work, and 
supplies without involving political complications. The society 
was soon recognized by treaty conventions between all of the 
great nations, but our own country was the last to adopt the 
plan. In 1869 Clara Barton went to Europe and joined the 
labors of the international committee. She was on the battle- 
field throughout the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71, and many 
a French and Alsatian peasant felt the cool touch of the hand 
of this capable, quiet American woman. She walked into be- 
leaguered Paris through the lines of the Germans and through 
the desperate ranks of the French. As the commune was light- 
ing its dreadful fires she told the mayor of Paris that she had 
come with medicine, linament, and food to relieve the suffering. 
Seventy thousand starved and crippled horses had already gone 
to feed the desperate valor of the French army. When the sol- 
diers must feed on horses there was nothing left for the non- 
combatant until the ministering angel of the Red Cross arrived 
and opened headquarters, through which humane people all over 
the world could get in direct touch with the needs of the help- 
less. It is one of the terrible but necessary results of war that 
no nation can permit supplies to be furnished to the active soi- 
dier who is engaged in prolonging the struggle. To do so is trea- 
son, and all such supplies are contraband of war; bat every 
Christian nation is glad to have help in relieving the awful suf- 
fering that falls upon the noncombatants, those who either 
have never borne arms or whose power to bear arms is at an 
end. It is in this great field of human suffering that the Red 
Cross does its beneficent work. 

After the Franco-Prussian War Clara Barton spent seven 
years in trying to secure the adherence of the United States 
Government to the Geneva Convention for the establishment 
of an international Red Cross. In 1881, by the act of President 
Garfield, her efforts were crowned with success, and the 
American Society of the Red Cross is a monument to her efforts. 
She was its first president, and for 23 years its guiding spirit. 
The accumulated horrors of the dozen years from 1859 to 1871 
had given every civilized nation its fill of war. Great wars 
seemed to be over for the time being, but the work of the Red 
Cross in relieving human suffering brought about by sudden 
calamity and unavoidable disasters can never come to an end. 

Clara Barton introduced into the general plan of the Red 
Cross what is known as the American amendment, providing 
that the activities of the society should be used in cases of 
earthquake, floods, and other great calamities not growing out 
of war. During the next 20 years a long list of natural calami- 
ties in various parts of the world aroused the restless activity 
of Olara Barton, and enabled her to turn the relief so readily 
given by Christian people into the channel of the greatest good. 
Only a brief reference to these can be made. In 1881 the 
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Michigan forest fires called for assistance to the amount of | Summary of the Official and Correct Statement as to the 


$80,000. In 1882 and 1883 the Mississippi River floods required 
$27,000 ; in 1884 the Ohio and Mississippi Valley’ floods made u 
demand of $175,000. Some help was also given to the Balkan 
War in 1883. In 1885 the contribution to the Texas famine was 
$100,000. In 1886 the cyclone sufferers in Illinois and the 
Florida yellow-feyer patients both called for assistance. Help 
was extended in 1887 to the Johnstown, Pa., sufferers; in 1892 
to the famine-stricken Russians; in 1893 to the cyclone suf- 
ferers of Iowa; in 1893-94 to the South Carolina tidal wave suf- 
ferers. In 1896 the Armenian massacres made need for assist- 
ance; in 1898 the Cuban reconcentrados received the minister- 
ing aid of the Red Cross. Thousands of dollars in money and 
tons of food, clothing, hospital stores and supplies were col- 
lected and distributed ‘with promptness and intelligent zeal. 
In 1898 our country was again, for a short time, involved in 
war. Clara Barton, although 77 years of age, was again in the 
field. She did not fail to direct the energies of her great organi- 
zation to the relief of the suffering soldiers and enshrined her 
memory in the heart of many a young American. The last 
great act of mercy on her part was the Galveston flood of 1900, 
when she distributed more than $120,000. 

This good American woman with her good American training 
has embodied and expressed in her life the American ideal. 
She has been the type of many thousands of good American 
women all over the country who have taken, in their own 
sphere, to a greater or less extent, a part in the great work 
which bears the name of Clara Barton. It is exactly half a 
century since this woman left her clerkship in the Patent Office 
at Washington, and that half century has been brilliant with 
deeds of mercy never equaled in the annals of the race. I need 
not speak of the many honors and decorations from rulers and 
Governments which have come to Clara Barton. These do not 
make a place in history. Her fame rests upon other grounds. 
It rests upon that divine power which tquched a responsive 
chord in the hearts. of thousands of her countrymen and 
aroused the thought that all unnecessary suffering must be 
prevented. It is this that all Christian people feel. Their souls 
cry out for some means of expressing their love and sympathy 
toward those-in distress. Such means is found in that great 
organization which forms the living memorial to Clara Bar- 
ton—the American Society of the Red Cross. 

I have inserted here, by unanimous consent of the House, an 
address which I prepared to deliver at the Clara Barton memo- 
rial meeting at Philadelphia, but which I was prevented by my 
congressional duties from delivering. The ninth international 
convention of the Red Cross was held in Washington this year, 
nided in part by Government appropriation. 

Although Clara Barton, the founder of the American So- 
ciety of the Red Cross, has just died, her life, career, and death 
were completely ignored at that great meeting. A studied at- 
tempt was made to cloud her memory with doubt and suspicion. 
I can not help but feel that this was an outrage. At the close 
of the Spanish-American War Clara Barton was a woman nearly 
80 years of age, with 40 years of splendid service to humanity 
behind her. Surely at that age she should have been treated 
with patience, sympathy, and reverence. Surely she could not 
have made enough mistakes after that time to have dimmed the 
luster of her fame. I am further led to come to the defense of 
her memory at this time by reason of the strong indignation 
expressed by the widow of Gen. John A. Logan in the newspaper 
dispatch, which follows: 


„% ROOSEVELT DROYE NAIL INTO COFFIN ”—MRS. LOGAN BLAMES EX-PRESI- 
DENT IN CRUSADE AGAINST CLARA BARTON. 


WASHINGTON, May 29. 


an, long-time friend and admirer of Clara Barton, 
expressed firm belief to-night that the great humanitarian and founder 
of the Red Cross organization in America died of a broken heart, 
honnded by her enemies.” 

Miss Barton's grief was due, Mrs. Logan said, to the unjust innuen- 
does cast upon her by her successor. 

“The hand of Theodore Roosevelt, then President of the United 
States, drove the first nail into the cross of distrust and suspicion 
against Miss Barton. She was undoubtedly hounded to her death by 
her enemies,” said Mrs. Logan. 

“While. charges were 7 against her, Mr. Roosevelt wrote u 
bitter letter demanding that his name be taken off her board of direc- 
tors. He was the first President since Garfield who refused to officially 
indorse Miss Barton's work and the shock of his action was one from 
which Miss Barton never recovered. 

“At the Battle of San Juan, Miss Barton and her brave group of Red 
Cross nurses tenderly bound up the wounds of ones under Col, 
Roosevelt, who persenally thanked her on the battlefield. 

“Miss Barton’s successors in the Red Cross lost no opportunity to 
hound and humiliate her. In lectures on the work of the Red Cross 
Miss Mabel Boardman consistently 1 pe the fact that Miss Barton 
founded that society. The American Red Cross extended neither resolu- 
tion of sympathy nor word of praise when Miss Barton died. 

“And these same present-day rulers of the American Red Cross have 
converted the merey-loving organization into a pink tea society, a 
refuge for the socially ambitious.” 
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Contested Seats in the Republican National Convention. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Is rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 14, 1912. 


Mr. MANN said: : ’ 
Mr. Speaker: In accordance with the privilege accorded to me 
of extending my remarks in the Recoxp, I offer the following 
Summary of the official and correct statement as to the contested 
seats in the Republican national convention. 
THOU SHALL Nor Bear FALSE WITNESS. 

The Washington Times, a daily newspaper owned by Frank 
Munsey, an ardent Roosevelt supporter, in its issue.of June 
9, 1912, contains the following statement showing the real foun- 
dation of most of the Rooseyelt contests: 

“On the day when Roosevelt formally announced that he was 
a candidate something over a hundred delegates had actually 
been selected. When Senator Dixon took charge of the cam- 
paign a tabulated showing of delegates selected to date would 
have looked hopelessly one sided. Moreover, a number of 
Southern States had called their conyentions for early dates 
and there was no chance to develop the real Roosevelt strength 
in the great Northern States till later. For psychological effect 
as a move in practical politics it was necessary for the Roose- 
velt people to start contests on those early Taft selections in 
order that a tabulation of delegate strength could be put out that 
would show Roosevelt holding a good hand. In the game a 
table showing Taft 150, Roosevelt 19, contested 1, would not 
be very much calculated in inspire confidence, whereas one 
showing Taft 23, Roosevelt 19, contested 127, looked very 
different. That is the whole story of the larger number of 
southern contests that were started early in the game. It was 
never expected that they would be taken very seriously. They. 
served a useful purpose, and now the national committee is decid- 
ing them in favor of Taft, in most cases without real division.” 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THOSE DELEGATES. 


Here are the facts in relation to the contested seats in the 
Republican national convention. This statement is authorized 
by Mr. Charles D. Hilles, chairman of the Republican national 
committee; by the chairman of the former committee; and by 
the chairman of the committee on credentials of the Republican 
national convention. 

The total number of delegates summoned to the Republican 
national convention of 1912, under its call, was 1,078, with 540 
necessary to a choice. Mr. Taft had 561 votes on the first 
and only ballot and was declared the nominee. 

There were 252 delegates to the Republican national conven- 
tion of 1912 whose seats were contested ; 238 of these were Taft 
delegates whom Roosevelt people desired to unseat, and 14 
were Roosevelt delegates whom Taft people sought to unseat. 
In accordance with the rules and long-established usage of the 
party, such contests are, in the first instance, heard by the Re- 
publican national committee, consisting of one member from 
each State and Territory. This committee decides which names 
shall go upon the temporary roll of the conyention. p 

It must be borne in mind that the national committee whic 
passed upon the contests of 1912 was the committee chosen in 
1908 when Roosevelt was the leader of the party, at a time 
when his influence dominated the convention. 

When a temporary organization of the convention has been 
effected, there is elected a committee on credentials, consisting 
of one member from each State and Territory, to which an ap- 
peal lies from the decision of the national committee, and from 
the decision of the committee on credentials a contest may be 
brought to the convention itself. 

Among the delegates whose seats were contested were 74 
delegates at large from the 14 States of Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, Missouri, Texas, Virginia, and Washington. 
The Missouri case was decided by the national committee unani- 
mously in favor of the Roosevelt delegates, and no appeal was 
taken to the committee on credentials. 

The Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, and Virginia 
cases were decided against Roosevelt contestants by practically 
unanimous votes of the national committee, and were net ap- 
pealed to the committee on credentials. 4 
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In ͤ the Kentucky case there were a few votes in the national 
committee against the Taft delegates at large retaining their 
seats, but the majority in their favor was overwhelming, and 
no appeal was taken by the Roosevelt people to the committee 
on credentials. 

In the Georgia case the Taft delegates sustained the right 
to their seats by a practically unanimous vote in the national 
committee, and in the committee on credentials the vote was 
entirely unanimous. 

In the Indiana case the seats of the Taft delegates at large 
were confirmed by the unanimous vote of the national com- 
mittee, the member from that State not voting. In the com- 
mittee on credentials 13 votes only were cast in favor of seat- 
ing the Roosevelt contestants. 

In Mississippi the Taft delegates at large established the 
right to their seats by the unanimous vote of the national com- 
mittee, and also by the practically unanimous vote of the cre- 
dentials committee. 

There were only four States—Arizona, Michigan, Texas, and 
Washington, having in all 28 delegates, including 6 district 
delegates from the State of Washington—where the contests 
were at all worthy of the name; and in none of the 14 States 
did the contestants at large bring the matter to a record vote in 
the convention, and no roll call was demanded in any such case. 

„The seats of 178 district delegates were contested. In these 
congressional districts Taft contests were brought in the fourth 
California, the eleventh Kentucky, the fifth Missouri, and the 
third and fifteenth Texas districts, involving 10 seats. The 
Taft delegates from the fourth California district were given 
their seats, and one Taft delegate from the eleventh Kentucky 
district was seated.. The other seven seats were decided in 
favor of the Roosevelt claimants. 

In no other convention was so much care exercised or pains 
taken or so much time devoted to the careful investigation and 
fair determination of contests. No delegate was permitted to 
yote upon any contest affecting the right to his own seat. In 
no other convention were there ever presented, manifestly for 
the deception of the public, so many wholly unwarranted and 
unjustified contests. There were filed contests against 238 Taft 
delegates, but in two cases’ only, involving four delegates—two 
from California and two from the ninth district of Alabama 
was there a roll call demanded in the convention. In a very 
large number of cases the right of the Taft delegates was 
affirmed by unanimous consent of the convention, and in others 
by a viva voce vote, no roll call being demanded. 


FRAUDULENT ROOSEVELT CONTESTS. 


In the four Southern States—Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida—where practically complete sets of Roosevelt contest- 
ing delegates were named, the alleged conventions which named 
them met from two to three months after the regular Repub- 
lican organizations in those States had called their conventions 
and duly elected Taft delegates to the national convention. 
That these contests were based upon unworthy motives and 
were devised for the sole purpose of deceiving the public and 
making trouble for Taft, is apparent from the fact that the 
regularly elected Taft delegates in every case were seated by a 
practically unanimous vote, the Roosevelt members of the com- 
mittee joining with the Taft members in the votes. In Ala- 
bama, for example, the regular conventions were held in Feb- 
ruary and March, the State convention at Birmingham and the 
district conyentions in their respective districts, while the 
Roosevelt conventions, both State and district, were all held in 
Birmingham, May 11. The regular conventions in Georgia were 
held generally in February or the early part of March. The 
Roosevelt conventions were all held May 17 or 18. The Taft 
conyentions in Florida were all held February 6, while the 
Roosevelt conventions were all held May 18, more than three 

months later, except one, which met April 30. The regularly 
elected Taft delegates from Virginia at large were chosen in a 
State convention which met March 12. The Roosevelt delegates 
at large were named at a mass meeting held without any party 
authority whatever on May 16. The other Roosevelt delegates 
from this State were chosen in every case substantially two 
months after the regular Taft delegates had been elected. It is 
needless to say that all these southern contests were financed by 
money which came from the North. 

A careful review of the law and the evidence which was pre- 
sented to the national committee and the committee on creden- 
tials will satisfy anyone who is desirous of knowing the truth 
that these contests were decided strictly on their merits. 

There were instituted against 238 of the delegates regularly 
elected for Taft contests on behalf of Roosevelt. These contests 
were avowedly instigated not for the purpose of really securing 


seats in the convention, not for the purpose of adducing evi- 
dence which would lead any respectable court to entertain the 
contests, but for the purpose of deceiving the public into the 
belief that Mr. Roosevelt had more votes than he really had, 
while the conventions and primaries were in progress for the 
selection of delegates. This is not only a necessary inference 
from the character of the contests, but it was boldly avowed 
by the chief editor of the newspapers owned by Mr. Munsey, 
who has been Mr. Roosevelt’s chief financial and newspaper 
supporter. 

The 238 contests were reduced by abandonment, formal or in 
substance, to 74. The very fact of these 164 frivolous contests 
itself reflects upon the genuineness and validity of the remainder. 
The 74 delegates include 6 at large from Arizona, 4 at large 
from Kentucky, 4 at large from Indiana, 6 at large from Michi- 
gan, 8 at large from Texas, and 8 at large from Washington, 
and also 2 district delegates each from the ninth Alabama, the 
fifth Arkansas, the thirteenth Indiana, the seventh, eighth, and 
eleventh Kentucky, the third Oklahoma, the second Tennessee, 
and from each of 9 districts, the first, second, fourth, fifth, 
seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and fourteenth of Texas. 

Here in brief is the real story and the facts in the different 
cases: 


CONTESTED DELEGATES AT LARGE, 
ARIZONA. 

In the Arizona convention there were 93 votes. All the dele- 
gates—6 in number—were to be selected at large. The coun- 
ties were entitled to select their delegates through their county 
committee or by primary. In one county—Maricopa—a majority 
of the committee decided to select its delegates, and a minority 
to have a primary. In other counties there were some contests, 
and the State committee, following the usage of the national 
committee, gave a hearing to all contestants in order to make 
up the temporary roll. There was a clear majority of the Taft 
delegates among the uncontested delegates. The committee 
made up the temporary roll, and then there was a bolt, 64 re- 
maining in the hall and 25 withdrawing therefrom. The case 
of the Taft majority was so clear that it is difficult to under- 
stand why a contest was made. 


INDIANA. 


In Indiana the 4 Taft delegates at large were elected in a 
State convention to which Marion County, in which Indianapolis 
is situated, was entitled to 128 votes. A primary was held in 
Indianapolis, at which Taft polled 6,000 and Roosevelt 1,400 
votes. This gave Taft 106 delegates in the State convention 
from Marion County, and if they were properly seated the con- 
trol of the convention by a large majority was conceded to Taft. 
Attempt was made to impeach the returns from Marion County 
by charges of fraud and repeating. These charges were of a 
general character, without specifications, except as to 1 ward 
out of 15 wards, and then the impeaching witness admitted he 
could not claim fraud enough to change the result in that ward. 
The national committee, upon which there were 15 anti-Taft 
men, rejected the Roosevelt contestants and gave the Taft dele- 
gates their seats by a unanimous vote. Senator Boran and 
Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, both Roosevelt men, made speeches in 
explaining the votes in which they said that the case turned 
wholly on the Marion County primary, and as there was no 
evidence to impeach the result certified, the title of the Taft 
delegates was clear. This is the convention whose proceedings 
called forth such loud charges of theft and fraud from Mr. 


Roosevelt. 
KENTUCKY. 


In Kentucky a contest was filed against nly 8 of the 4 
delegates at large. The fourth Taft delegate’s seat was uncon- 
tested. The 3 contestants admitted they were not elected 
by the convention which sent the Taft delegates or by any other. 
They only contended that if the Roosevelt forces had had a ma- 
jority they would have been elected. There were 2,356 dele- 
gates summoned to the convention by its call. There were 449 
of these whose seats were contested. If all of these had been 
conceded to Roosevelt it would have made the Roosevelt vote 
297 votes less than a majority. The appeal to the committee 
on credentials from the decision of the national committee was 
abandoned, as it ought to have been. 

MICHIGAN. 

In Michigan the State convention had in it about 1,200 dele- 
gates. There were only two counties in dispute or contest. 
One was Wayne County, in which Detroit it situated, and the 
other was Calhoun County. The evidence left no doubt that the 
Taft men carried Wayne County by a very large majority, but 
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it was immaterial whether this was true or not, because leaving 
out both Wayne County and Calhoun County, the only counties 
in contest, the Taft delegates outnumbered by several hundred 
the Roosevelt delegates, and they had a clear majority out of the 
total number of votes that should have been in the convention. 
The contest was so weak as to hardly merit recital. 

MISSOURI. 

The contest at large was decided in favor of the Roosevelt 
delegates. It was a case which by the action of the committee 
an actual doubt was dissolved in favor of the Roosevelt side. 
If the committee had ruled that the delegation be divided, such 
action could have been successfully defended on account of a 
well-authenticated understanding between the opposing State 
convention leaders to divide the delegates and refrain from in- 
structing them. 

This one case alone should suffice to set public opinion right 
on this question. 

TEXAS. 

In Texas there were 249 counties, of which 4 have no county 
government. The 245 counties under the call of the convention 
were allowed to have something over 1,000 delegates represent- 
ing them, who were given authority to cast 248 yotes. Of the 
245 counties, there were 99 counties in which the total Repub- 
lican vote was but 2,000, in 14 of which there were no Re- 
publican voters, in 27 of which there were less than 10 each, 
and in none of which was there any Republican organization, 
and in none of which had a primary or convention been held. 
It was shown that Col. Cecil Lyon, to whom had been assigned 
as referee the disposition of the patronage of the national Re- 
publican administration for 10 years in the State, had been in 
the habit of controlling the Republican State convention by 
securing from two Federal officeholders in each of these 99 
counties a certificate granting a proxy to Col. Lyon, or a friend 
of his, to represent the county as if regularly conferred by a 
Republican county organization. The national committee and 
the committee on credentials and the conyention, after the full- 
est investigation, decided that these 99 counties in which the 
Republican vote was so small, and in which there was no 
Republican Party, no conyention, no primary, no organization, 
was not the proper source for a proxy to give a vote equal to 
that to be cast by the other 146 counties in which there was a 
Republican organization and in which primaries or conventions 
were held. The two committees therefore held such 99 proxies 
to be illegal and not the basis of proper representation. ‘The 
two tribunals who heard the case decided that they should de- 
duct the 99 votes from the total of 245 and give the representa- 
tion to those who controlled the majority of the remainder. 
The remainder was 152 votes, and out of that the Taft men had 
carried 89 counties, having 90 votes. This gave to the Taft 
men a clear majority in the State convention, and with it 8 
delegates at large. 

WASHINGTON. 

The contest in Washington turned on the question whether 
the Taft delegates appointed by the county committee in King 
County, in which Seattle is situated, were duly elected to the 
convention, or whether a primary, which was subsequently held, 
and at which Roosevelt delegates were elected, was properly 
called, so that its result was legal. Under the law, the county 
committee had the power to decide whether it would select the 
delegates directly or should call a primary. In some counties of 
the State, one course was pursued, and in other counties the 
other. In King County the committee consisted of 250 men, 
the majority of whom were for Taft, and that majority, acting 
through its executive committee, selected the Taft delegates to 
the State convention. Meantime, the city council of Seattle 
had redistricted the city. It before had 250 precincts. Now, 
substantially, the same territory was divided up into 381 
precincts. The chairman of the county committee was a Roose- 
velt man. He had been given authority by general resolution 
to fill yacancies occurring in the committee. A general meeting 
of the committee had been held after the city council had di- 
rected the redistricting of the city, in which it was resolved, the 
chairman not dissenting, that representatives could not be 
selected to fill the 331 new precincts until an election was 
held in September, 1912. Thereafter, and in spite of this con- 
clusion, the chairman assumed the right by his appointment to 
add to the existing-committee 131 precinct committeemen, and 
with these voting in the committee, it is claimed that a primary 
was ordered. There was so much confusion in the meeting that 
this is doubtful. However, the fact is that the Taft men pro- 


tested against any action by a committee so constituted, on the 
ground that the chairman had no authority to appoint the 131 
new committeemen. They refused to take part in the primary, 
and so did the La Follette men. The newspapers reported the 
number of votes in the primary to be something over 3,000. 


The Roosevelt committee showed by affidhvit the number to be 
6,000 out of a usual total Republican vote of 75,000. The action 
of the chairman of the committee in attempting to add 131 
precinct men to the old committee was of course beyond his 
power. The resolution authorizing him to fill vacancies of 
course applied only to those places in the existing committee 
which became vacant after they had been filled, and clearly did 
not apply to 131 new precincts. It could not in the nature of 
things apply to a change from the old system to a complete 
new system of precincts created by the city council, because if 
they were to be filled the entire number of 331 new precincts 
different from the old must be filled. One system could not be 
made into the other by a mere additional appointment of 131 
committeemen. No lawyer will say that such action by the 
committee thus constituted was legal. Therefore the action 
which the lawful committee of 250 took in electing Taft dele- 
gates who made a majority in the State convention was the only 
one which could be recognized as valid. 


CONTESTED DISTRICT DELEGATES. 
ALABAMA. 
Ninth district. 

The ninth Alabama contest turned on the question whether 
the chairman of a district committee had power to fill vacan- 
cies, whether a committeeman who had sent his resignation to 
take effect only in case he was not present, being present, should 
be prevented from acting as committeeman, and, third, on the 
identity of another committeeman. The written resolution 
under which the right of the chairman to appoint to vacancies 
was claimed showed on its face that the specific authority was 
written in in different handwriting and with different colored 
pencil between the lines. A number of affidavits were filed by 
committeemen who were present when the resolution was 
passed, to show that the resolution contained no such authority. 
This gave rise to a question of fact upon which a very large 
majority of both the national committee and the committee on 
credentials held that the lead pencil insertion was a forgery: 
that the chairman did not have the authority thereunder to 
appoint to the vacancies and therefore the action of his com- 
mittee was not valid. This made it necessary to reject the 
contestants, The committee decided the two other issues of 
fact before them in favor of the Taft contention, although the 
first decision was conclusive. 

ARKANSAS, 
Fifth district. 

In the fifth Arkansas the question was one of the identity of 
one faction or the other as the Republican Party. This con- 
vention followed the example of the convention of 1908 in hold 
ing that what was known as the Redding faction was not the 
Republican Party, that it was a defunct organization, and had 
only acquired life at the end of each four years for the purpose 
of using it in the national convention. The contestants were 
therefore rejected. It was shown that the other or Taft had 
been in activé existence, as the Republican Party, had nominated 
a local ticket and had run a candidate for Congress. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Fourth district. 

The fourth California presented this question: Under the 
State law, the delegation, two from each district, was, elected 
on a general ticket, in a group of 26. Each delegate might 
either express his presidential preference or agree to vote for 
the presidential candidate receiving the highest number of votes 
in the State. In the fourth district the two candidates from 
that district on the Taft ticket expressed a preference for Taft, 
but did not agree to vote for the candidates having the highest 
State vote. These Faft delegates in the fourth district received 
a majority of 200 more than the Roosevelt delegates in that 
district. The official call for the Republican national conyen- 
tion, in precisely the language used in the call for the 1908 and 
many previous conventions, forbade any law or the acceptance 
of any law which prevented the election of delegates by con- 
gressional districts. In other words, the State law was at 
variance with the call for the national convention. The State 
law was invoked to enforce the State unit rule requiring the 
whole 26 delegates to be voted for all over the State, assigning 
two to each district on the tickets to abide the Stite-wide elec- 
tion, while the Republican national convention has insisted upon 
the unit of the district since 1880. That has been the party law. 
This convention recognized the party law and held it to be more 
binding than that of the State law, and allowed the two dele- 
gates who had received in the fourth district a yote larger 
than their two opponents assigned to that district, to become 
delegates in the convention. ‘This was clearly lawful for a 
State has no power to limit or control the basis of representa- 
tion of a voluntary national party in a national convention. The 
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fact that President Taft by telegram approved all of the 26 
delegates as representing him is said to be an estoppel against 
his claiming the election of two of those delegates in the fourth 
district. What is there inconsistent in his approving the can- 
didacy of all his delegates and the election of two of them? 
Why should he be thus estopped to claim that part of the law 
was inoperative because in conflict with the call for the con- 
vention? 
INDIANA, 
Thirteenth district. 


In the thirteenth Indiana there was no question about the vie- 
tory of the Taft men, because the temporary chairman repre- 
senting the Taft side was conceded to have been elected by one- 
half a vote more than the Roosevelt candidate. This one-half 
yote extended through the riotous proceedings, and although it 
was not as wide as a barn door, it was enough. The chairman 
put the question as to electing the Taft delegates, and after 
continuous objection, lasting three hours, declared the vote car- 
ried. The Rooseyelt men thus prevented a roll call and then 
bolted. 

KENTUCKY. 
Seventh district. 

In the seventh Kentucky district the total vote of the conven- 
tion was 145. There were contests from 4 counties involving 
95 votes, According to the rules of the party in Kentucky, 
where two sets of credentials are presented, those delegates 
whose credentials are approved by the county chairman are 
entitled to participate in the temporary organization. On the 
temporary roll the Taft chairman was elected by 98 votes and 
47 votes were cast for the Roosevelt candidate. The committee 
on credentials was then appointed, consisting of one member 
named by each county delegation. The majority report of the 
committee was adopted unanimously by the convention, no 
delegation whose seats were contested being permitted to vote 
on its own case. As soon as the majority report of the cre- 
Gentials committee had been adopted, the Roosevelt adherents 
bolted. There was not the slightest reason for sustaining the 
contest for Roosevelt delegates. 

Bighth district. 

The eighth Kentucky district was composed of 10 counties, 
having 163 votes, of which 82 were necessary to a choice. 
There was no contest in five of the counties, and although the 
Roosevelt men claimed that there was one in Spencer County, 
no contest was presented against the seating of the regularly 
elected Taft delegates from that county. This gave the Taft 
delegates 84 votes, or 2 more than were necessary for a choice. 
In other words, assnming that the Roosevelt men were entitled 
to all the delegates from the counties in which they filed con- 
tests in the district convention, there remained a clear majority 
of uncontested delegates who voted for the Taft delegates to 
Chicago. 

OKLAHOMA, 
Third district. 


In the third Oklahoma district the question of the validity 
of the seats of the delegates turned on the constitution of the 
congressional committee. which was made up of 12 Taft men 
and 7 Roosevelt men. The chairman, Cochran, was a Roosevelt 
man, and attempted to prevent the majority of the committee 
from taking action. The chairman was removed and another 
substituted, and thereupon the convention was duly called to 
order on the temporary roll prepared by the congressional com- 
mittee, which was made the permanent roll, and the two Taft 
delegates to Chicago were duly selected. Every county in the 
district had its representation and vote in the regular conven- 
tion, and no person properly accredited as a delegate was ex- 
cluded or debarred from participating in its proceedings. 
Cochran and his followers bolted after his deposition. Assum- 
ing that all the committee who went out with him had the right 
to net on the committee, it left the committee standing 12 for 
Taft and 7 for Roosevelt, so it was simply a question whether 
a majority of the committee had the right to control its action 
or a minority. The bolting convention which Cochran held was 
not attended by a majority of the duly elected delegates to the 
convention. Jt did not have the credentials from the various 
counties, and its membership was largely made up of bystanders 
who had not been duly accredited by any county in the district. 
Its action was entirely without authority. 

TENNESSEE. 
4 Second district. 

In the second Tennessee district there were 59 delegates un- 
contested out of a possible total of 108 in the convention. 
There were 49 contested. The Roosevelt contestants in the 49 
refused to abide by the decision of the committee on creden- 
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59 delegates, part of whom were Roosevelt men, remained. in 
the convention, appointed the proper committee, settled con- 
tests, and proceeded to select Taft delegates. There can be no 
question, therefore, about the validity of their title. 

Ninth district. 


In the ninth congressional district of Tennessee there are 
two organizations which claim to be the regular Republican 
organization of the district. Both organizations nominated 
candidates for Congress two years ago, and the Republicans of 
the district expressed their choice between the two organiza- ` 
tions by casting 1,406 votes for the organization which later 
elected the regular Taft delegates to the Republican national 
convention, as against 940 yotes for the candidate representing 
the organization which elected the Roosevelt delegates, and the 
State executive committee in the election of 1910 recognized 
that organization which elected the Taft delegates in 1912 as 
the regular organization in that district. The head of the 
Roosevelt organization is G. T. Taylor, of Union City, who is 
the State treasurer, having been elected by the Democratic. 
legislature of the State, and the chairman of the committee, 
Mr. Burdick, supported the Democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor in 1910 as against the regular Republican candidate and 
made public boast of it. The Taylor organization held one con- 
| yention on. March 26 and instructed for Taft. The regular 30 
| days’ notice was not given for that convention, and a second 
| convention was called to meet May 15. It is very doubtful if 
| the proper notice was given for this convention. The same dele- 
| gates and alternates were elected to the Chicago convention 
| who were elected on March 26, but this time they were in- 
structed for Roosevelt. 

This case was decided by the national committee for the 
Taft delegates; and when the case was called for a hearing be- 
fore the committee on credentials the Roosevelt contestants did 
not appear, and the case was decided against them by default. 

TEXAS. 
First district. 


The only remaining districts are the nine districts from 
Texas. Of these, the first district was composed of 11 counties, 
each county having one vote, except Cass County, which had 
two. The executive committee, composed of one representative 
from each county, made up the temporary roll, and in the con- 
tests filed from two counties seated both delegates with one- 
half vote each. 

The convention elected the two Taft delegates, giving them 
101 votes. Each county was represented in this vote. A 
minority representing 11 votes bolted the regular convention 
and held a rump meeting. The national committee by unani- 
mous yote decided the contest in favor of the Taft delegates, 


Second district. 


In the second Texas district there were 14 counties. Two 
counties were found not to have held conventions and one 
county to have no delegate present. The convention was then 
constituted by the delegations that held regular credentials. 
The report of the committee on credentials was accepted upon 
rol! call and then the representatives of five counties withdrew 
from the hall. The representatives of four of these counties 
held a rump convention. The regular convention remained in 
session several hours, appointed the usual committees, which 
retired and made their reports, which were accepted, and 
elected two Taft delegates to the national convention, and cer- 
tified their election in due form to the national committee, 
which, without division being asked for, held them properly 
elected, 8 

Fourth district. 

The fourth Texas district consists of five counties, each hav- 
ing one vote in the district convention under the call. One 
county, Rains, chose an uncontested delegation, and that one was 
for Taft. The other four counties sent contesting delegations 
The contesting delegations appeared before the congressional 
executive committee to present their claims, but the committee 
arbitrarily refused to hear anybody. Having exhausted every 
effort to secure a hearing, the four contesting delegations, to- 
gether with the only uncontested delegation of the convention, 
withdrew to another place and heid a convention and elected 
Taft delegates to the Chicago convention. The congressional 
convention which elected the Taft delegatés was composed of 
more than a majority, and, indeed, of practically all the regu- 
larly elected delegates. The national committee held the title 
of the Taft delegates to their seats valid by viva voce vote 
without calling for a division. 

Fifth district. 

The fifth district of Texas is composed of Dallas, Ellis, Hill, 

Bosque, and Rockwall Counties. Dallas County cast more 


tials and withdrew, leaving 59 uncontested delegates. These | Republican votes than all the other counties of the district put 
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together. The call for the congressional convention allowed each 
county to send not to exceed four delegates, but made no refer- 
enre to the basis of representation of the respective counties 
composing the district. There was a contest from Dallas County, 
but the Taft delegates were seated. Taft delegates were seated 
on the temporary roll from two counties, and Roosevelt dele- 
gates from the three counties, and the representation in the 
convention was fixed at 1 yote for each county, without re- 
gard to the number of delegates in the convention or the num- 
ber of Republican votes cast in such county. A minority report 
of the district committee was presented protesting against the 
ratio of representation adopted. The chairman of the conven- 
tion objected to the presentation of this minority report. Failing 
in this, he abandoned the platform and left the hall. 

The conventioa thereupon elected a new chairman and a new 
Secretary, appointed a committee on credentials, which recom- 
mended the seating of the Taft delegates from Hill County and 
the adoption of the minority report of the district committee as 
to the basis of the representation in the convention. Both these 
recommendations were adopted and Taft delegates to the na- 
tional convention were thereupon elected by a vote of eight to 
three. The Roosevelt men thereafter retired to the south end of 
the hall, where they organized a meeting, at which it was 
claimed the Roosevelt delegates to the national convention were 
elected. The Republican vote for the district for 1908 was as 
follows: Dallas County, 2,068; Ellis, 594; Hill, 414; Bosque, 
266; Rockwall, 58. Both the national committee and the com- 
mittee on credentials sustained the Taft delega 

Seventh district. : n 

The seventh congressional district of Texas is composed of 
the following counties: Anderson, Chambers, Galveston, Hous- 
ton, Liberty, Polk, San Jacinto, and Trinity. Polk, San Jacinto, 
and Trinity were without proper party organization. In Texas 
county chairmen must be elected by the voters in each party. 
No such election was held in any of these three counties. In 
two of them Col. Lyon assumed to appoint chairmen, which he 
had no right to do. Lyon himself had classed these three coun- 
ties as unorganized and without party organization. 

The convention met in Galveston. The executive committee 
met prior to the meeting of the convention to make up the 
temporary roll of delegates. The executive committee had before 
it the question of haying the three unorganized counties repre- 
sented in the convention. The executive committee refused to 
recognize them. When this action was taken by the executive 
committee, a delegate from Houston County and the alleged 
representatives from the three unorganized counties withdrew 
from the meeting and proceeded to organize another convention, 
and upon this is based the contest, which was rejected by both 
committees—the national committee and the credentials com- 
mittee. 

Eighth district. 

In the eighth congressional convention a split occurred over 
the majority and minority reports of the executive committee 
as to the temporary roll. The Roosevelt followers controlled 
the executive committee, but did not have a majority in the 
convention, which adopted the minority report and gave Taft 
54 votes and Roosevelt 23 votes. This resulted in the election of 
the Taft delegates, who were seated by both the national com- 
mittee and the credentials committee. 

Ninth district. 


In the ninth district the district committee was called by Mr. 
Speaker, 1 member of the committee, and not by the chairman. 
The chairman refused to convene the committee, because he 
claimed that all the delegates from Texas to the national con- 
vention must be elected in the State convention; that Col. Lyon, 
his superior, had thus directed him. The district committee 
was called. Seven members attended the meeting. The district 
convention was called on the 15th of May. Eleven counties 
out of the 15 responded to the call and took part in the conven- 
tion, which elected ‘Taft delegates. Three counties were not rep- 
resented, and in one of these there was no election. After this 
convention had been called the chairman of the district com- 
mittee changed his mind and called a meeting of the committee 
for April 17. This committee called a congressional convention 
to be held on the 18th of May; but there was no publication of 
the call, which had to be 30 days before the convention, until 
April 21. The Taft convention seems, therefore, to have been 
duly and regularly convened, while the Roosevelt convention 
was not. The Taft delegates were seated. 

Tenth district. 

In the tenth district the decision turned largely upon the bad 
faith with which two members of the district committee voted 
in the seating of delegates and upon the bad faith with which 
one of them used the proxy intrusted to him. The Taft dele- 


gates in this case bolted and left the hall and immediately in 
the same building organized another convention, which consisted 
of delegates from six counties. Proceedings were regularly 
held, a permanent organization effected, the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions adopted, and delegates pledged to Taft 
were elected. The undisputed evidence indicated that a fla- 
grant attempt had been made to deprive Taft of this district, to 
which he was justly entitled. The national committee sustained 
the title of the Taft delegates and alternates by a practically 
unanimous vote. 
Fourteenth district. 

In the fourteenth district there were 15 counties in the dis- 
trict. When the executive commitiee met at San Antonio to 
make up the temporary roll, there were 10 members of the com- 
mittee present whose right to act was undisputed, of whom 6 
were for Taft and 4 for Roosevelt. There were 4 other Roose- 
velt men present whose right to vote was disputed and who 
were clearly not entitled to represent their county at that 
meeting. One of them held the proxy of the committeeman 
from Kendall County, who was dead, and the proxies from three 
other counties were held, two by postmasters and one by an 
assistant postmaster, while under the election law of Texas no 
one who holds an office of profit or trust under the United 
States shai! act as a member of an executive committee, either 
for the State or for any district or county. The temporary roll 
was made up by Taft members, haying a clear majority, without 
permitting these men to act under their proxies. There was a 
contest over the delegation from Bexar County, which contains 
the city of San Antonio. Full consideration was given to this 
contest, but the testimony was overwhelming that Taft carried- 
the county by a vote of four or five to one. On the proper basis 
the total vote in the district convention was 67, of which the 
number instructed or voting for Taft was 374; the number vot- 
ing or instructed for Roosevelt, 284; not voting, 1. The Taft 
delegation was, therefore, seated at Chicago. 


CONCLUSION. 


This is the summary of the contests in which there was any 
shadow of substance. It is not essential, in order to make Mr. 
Taft's title indisputable, that all men agree on every one of the 
issues raised. They were decided by the tribunals which uni- 
form party usage had made the proper tribunals to decide such 
contests. If those tribunals acted in good faith, a mistaken 
judgment would not invalidate their decisions. As a matter of 
fact, an examination of the facts shows that the tribunals were 
right in every instance. There is not the slightest evidence that 
they were moved by other than an honest desire to reach 
a right conclusion. On the other hand, the action of the Roose- 
velt men in bringing 160 contests, that they promptly aban- 
doned, strongly tended to show their lack of good faith in the 
prosecution of all of them. Those who support President Taft 
can well afford to stand on the record in these cases, and to 
asseyerate without fear of successful contradiction that the 
Taft delegates whose seats were contested were as fairly seated 
in this convention as in any in the history of the party. 

I also offer a copy of the platform adopted in 1912 by the 
Republican national convention. 


REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1912. 


The Republican Party, assembled by its representatives in 
national convention, declares its unchanging faith in govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people. We renew 
our allegiance to the principles of the Republican Party and 
our devotion to the cause of republican institutions established 
by the fathers. 

It is appropriate that we should now recall with a sense of 
veneration and gratitude the name of our first great leader, who 
was nominated in this city and whose lofty principles and 
superb devotion to his country are an inspiration to the party 
he honored—Abraham Lincoln. In the present state of public 
affairs we should be inspired by his broad statesmanship and by 
his tolerant spirit toward men. 

The Republican Party looks back upon its record with pride 
and satisfaction, and forward to its new responsibilities with 
hope and confidence. Its achievements in government constitute 
the most luminous pages in our history. Our greatest national 
advance has been made during the years of its ascendency in 
public affairs. It has been genuinely and always a party of 
progress; it has never been either stationary or reactionary. 
It has gone from the fulfillment of one great pledge to the 
fulfillment of another in response to the public need and to the 
popular will. 

We believe in our self-controlled representative democracy, 
which is a government of laws, not of men, and in which order 
is the prerequisite of progress, A 
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The principles of constitutional government which make pro- 
vision for orderly and effective expression of the popular will, 
for the protection of civil liberty and the rights of men, and for 
the interpretation of the law by an untrammeled and independ- 
ent judiciary have proved themselves capable of sustaining the 
structure of a Government which, after more than a century 
of development, embraces one hundred millions of people, scat- 
tered over a wide and diverse territory, but bound by common 
purpose, common ideals, and common affection to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Under the Constitution and the 
principles asserted and vitalized by it the United States has 
grown to be one of the great civilized and civilizing powers of 
the earth. It offers a home and an opportunity to the ambi- 
tious and the industrious from other lands. Resting upon the 
broad basis of a people’s confidence and a people’s support, and 
managed by the people themselves, the Government of the 
United States will meet the problems of the future as satis- 
factorily as it has solved those of the past. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION, 


The Republican Party is now, as always, a party of advanced 
and constructive statesmanship. It is prepared to go forward 
with the solution of these new questions which social, economic, 
and political development have brought into the forefront of 
the Nation’s interest. It will strive, not only in the Nation, but 
in the several States, to enact the necessary legislation to safe- 
guard the public health, to limit effectively the labor of women 
and children, to protect wage earners engaged in dangerous 
occupations, to enact comprehensive and generous workmen’s 
compensation laws in place of the present wasteful and unjust 
system of employers’ liability, and in all possible ways satisfy 
the just demand of the people for the study and solution of the 
complex and constantly changing problems of social welfare. 

In dealing with these questions it is important that the rights 
of every individual to the freest possible development of his 
own powers and resources and to the control of his own justly 
acquired property, so far as those are compatible with the 
rights of others, shall not be interfered with or destroyed. The 
social and political structure of the United States rests upon 
the civil liberty of the individual, and for the protection of that 
liberty the people have wisely, in the National and State Con- 
stitutions, put definite limitations upon themselves and upon 
their governmental officers and agencies. To enforce these 
limitations, to secure the orderly and coherent exercise of 
governmental powers, and to protect the rights of even the 
humblest and least-favored individual are the function of inde- 
pendent courts of justice. 

TO UPHOLD COURTS. 


The Republican Party reaffirms its intention to uphold at all 
times the authority and integrity of the courts, both State and 
Federal, and it will ever insist that their powers to enforce their 
process and to protect life, liberty, and property shall be pre- 
served Inviolate. An orderly method is provided under our sys- 
tem of government by which the people may, when they choose, 
alter or amend the constitutional provisions which underlie that 
Government. Until these constitutional provisions are so 
altered or amended in orderly fashion it is the duty of the 
courts to see to it that when challenged they are enforced. 

That the courts, both Federal and State, may bear the heavy 
burden laid upon them to the complete satisfaction of public 
opinion, we favor legislation to prevent long delays and the 
tedious and costly appeals which have so often amounted to a 
denial of justice in civil cases and to a failure to protect the 
public at large in criminal cases. 

Since the responsibility of the judiciary is so great, the 
standards of judicial action must be always and everywhere 
above suspicion and reproach. While we regard the recall of 
judges as unnecessary and unwise, we favor such action as 
may be necessary to simplify the process by which any judge 
who is found to be derelict in his duty may be removed from 
office. 

‘Together with peaceful and orderly development at home, 
the Republican Party earnestly favors all measures for the 
establishment and protection of the peace of the world and for 
the development of closer relations between the various nations 
‘of the earth. It believes most earnestly in the peaceful settle- 
‘ment of international disputes and in the reference of all 
justifiable controversies between nations to an international 
‘court of justice. 

MONOPOLY AND PRIVILEGE. 
- The Republican Party is opposed to special privilege and 
monopoly. It placed upon the statute books the interstate- 
commerce act of 1887 and the important amendments thereto 
and the antitrust act of 1890, and it has consistently and suc- 
cessfully enforced the provisions of these laws. It will take no 


backward step to permit the reestablishment in any degree of 
conditions which were intolerable. 

Experience makes it plain that the business of the country 
may be carried on without fear or without disturbance and at 
the same time without resort to practices which are abhorrent 
to the common sense of justice. The Republican Party favors 
the enactment of legislation supplementary to the existing anti- 
trust act, which will define as criminal offenses those specific 
acts that uniformly mark attempts to restrain and to monopolize 
trade, to the end that those who honestly intend to obey the 
law may have a guide for their action and that those who aim 
to violate the law may the more surely be punished. The 
same certainty should be given to the law prohibiting combina- 
tions and monopolies that characterizes other provisions of 
commercial law, in order that no part of the field of business 
opportunity may be restricted by monopoly or combination; 
that business success honorably achieved may not be conyerted 
into crime; and that the right of every man to acquire com- 
modities, and particularly the necessaries of life, in an open 
market, uninfluenced by the manipulation of trust or combina- 
tion, may be preserved. : 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 


In the enforcement and administration of Federal laws gov- 
erning interstate commerce and enterprises impressed with a 
public use engaged therein, there is much that may be com- 
mitted to a Federal trade commission, thus placing in the 
hands of an administrative board many of the functions now 
necessarily exercised by the courts. This will promote prompt- 
ness in the administration of the law and avoid delays and 
technicalities incident to court procedure. 


THE TARIFF, 


We reaffirm our belief in a protective tariff. The Republican 
tariff policy has been of the greatest benefit to the country, de- 
veloping our resources, diversifying our industries, and proteci- 
ing our workmen against competition with cheaper labor abroad, 
thus establishing for our wage earners the American standard 
of living. The protective tariff is so woven into the fabric 
of our industrial and agricultural life that to substitute for it 
a tariff for revenue only would destroy many industries and 
throw millions of our people out of employment. The products 
of the farm and of the mine should receive the same measure 
of protection as other products of American labor. 

We hold that the import duties should be high enough while 
yielding a sufficient revenue to protect adequately American 
industries and wages. Some of the existing import duties are 
too high, and should be reduced. Readjustment should be made 
from time to time to conform to changed conditions and to 
reduce excessive rates, but without injury to any American in- 
dustry. To accomplish this correct information is indispen- 
sable. This information can best be obtained by an expert 
commission, as the large volume of useful facts contained in 
the recent reports of the Tariff Board has demonstrated the 
pronounced feature of modern industrial life is its enormous 
diversifications. To apply tariff rates justly to these changing 
conditions requires closer study and more scientific methods 
than ever before. The Republican Party has shown by its 
creation of a Tariff Board its recognition of this situation and 
its determination to be equal to it. We condemn the Demo- 
cratic Party for its failure either to provide funds for the con- 
tinuance of this board or to make some other provision for 
securing the information requisite for intelligent tariff legisla- 
tion. We protest against the Democratic method of legislating 
on these vitally important subjects without careful investi- 
gation. 

We condemn the Democratic tariff bills passed by the House 
of Representatives of the Sixty-second Congress as sectional, 
as injurious to the public credit, and as destructive of business 
enterprise. 

= THE COST OF LIVING. 

The steadily increasing cost of living has become a matter not 
only of national but of world-wide concern. The fact that it 
is not due to the protective-tariff system is evidenced by the 
existence of similar conditions in countries which have a tariff 
policy different from our own, as well as by the fact that the 
cost of living has increased, while rates of duty have remained 
stationary or been reduced. 

The Republican Party will support a prompt, scientific in- 
quiry into the causes which are operative, both in the United 
States and elsewhere, to increase the cost of living. When the 
exact facts are known it will take the necessary steps to remove 
any abuses that may be found to exist, in order that the cost 
of the food, clothing, and shelter of the people may in no way 
be unduly or artificially increased, š 4 
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j ; BANKING AND CURRENCY. ` 

The Republican Party has always stood for a sound currency 
and for safe banking methods, It is responsible for the resump- 
tion of specie payments and for the establishment of the gold 
standard. It is committed to the progressive development of 
our banking and currency system. Our banking arrangements 
to-day need further revision to meet the requirements of current 
conditions, We need measures which will prevent the recur- 
rence of money panics and financial disturbances, and which 
will promote the prosperity of business and the welfare of 
labor by producing constant employment. 

We need better currency facilities for the movement of crops 
in the West and South. We need banking arrangements under 
American auspices for the encouragement and better conduct of 
our foreign trade. In attaining these ends, the independence 
of individual banks, whether organized under National or 
State charters, must be carefully protected, and our banking 
and currency system must be safeguarded from any possibility 
of domination by sectional, financial, or political interests. 

It is of great importance to the social and economic welfare 
of this country that its farmers have facilities for borrowing 
easily and cheaply the money they need to increase the produc- 
tivity of their land. It is as important that financial machinery 
be provided to supply the demand of farmers for credit as it 
is that the banking and currency systems be reformed in the 
interest of general business. Therefore we recommend and 
urge an authoritative investigation of agricultural credit so- 
cieties and corporations in other countries, and the passage of 
State and Federal laws for the establishment and capable super- 
vision of organizations having for the purpose the loaning of 
funds to farmers. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

We reaffirm our adherence to the principle of appointment to 
public office based on proved fitness and tenure during good 
behavior and efficiency. 

The Republican Party stands committed to the maintenance, 
extension, and enforcement of the civil-service law, and it favors 
the passage of legislation empowering the President to extend 
the competitive service so far as practicable. We favor legis- 
lation to make possible the equitable retirement of disabled 
and superannuated members of the civil service, in order that 
a higher standard of efficiency may be maintained, 

We favor the amendment of the Federal employees’ liability 
law so as to extend its provisions to all Government employees 
as well as to provide a more liberal scale of compensation for 
injury and death. 

CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. 

We favor such additional legislation as may be necessary 
more effectually to prohibit corporations from contributing 
funds, directly or indirectly, to campaigns for the nomination 
or election of the President, the Vice President, Senators, and 
Representatives in Congress. 

We heartily approve the recent act of Congress requiring the 
fullest publicity in regard to all campaign contributions whether 
made in connection with primaries, conventions, or elections. 

CONSERVATION POLICY. 

We rejoice in the success of the distinctive Republican policy 
of the conservation of our national resources, for their use by 
the people without waste and without monopoly. We pledge 
ourselves to a continuance of such a policy. 

We favor such fair and reasonable rules and regulations as 
will not discourage or interfere with actual bona fide home 
seekers, prospectors, and miners in the acquisition of public 
lands under existing laws. 

In the interest of the general public, and particularly of the 
agricultural or rural communities, we favor legislation looking 
to the establishment, under proper regulations, of a parcel post, 
the postal rates to be graduated under a zone similar in propor- 
tion to the length of carriage. 

. PROTECTION OF AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP, 

We approve the action taken by the President and the Con- 
to secure with Russia, as with other countries, a treaty 
‘hat will recognize the absolute right of expatriation, and that 
will prevent all discrimination of whatever kind between Amer- 
ican citizens, whether native born or alien, and regardless of 
race, religion, or previous political allegiance. The right of 
asylum is a precious possession of the people of the United 

States and is to be neither surrendered nor restricted. 

THE NAVY. 


We believe in the maintenance of an adequate Navy for the 
national defense, and we condemn the action of the Democratic 
House of Representatives in refusing to authorize the construc- 
tion of additional ships. 


MERCHANT MARINE. 

We believe that one of the country’s most urgent needs is a 
revived merchant marine, There should be American ships, 
and plenty of them, to make use of the great American inter- 
oceanic canal now nearing completion. 

FLOOD PREVENTION IN THE MISSISSIPPI. 
The Mississippi River is the Nation’s drainage ditch. Its 
flood waters, gathered from 31 States and the Dominion of 
„constitute an overpowering force which breaks the 
levees and pours its torrents over many million acres of the 
richest land in the Union, stopping mails, impeding commerce, 
and causing great loss of life and property. These floods are 
national in scope and the disasters they produce seriously 
affect the general welfare. The States, unaided, can not cope 
with this giant problem; hence we believe the Federal Govern- 
ment should assume a fair proportion of the burden of its 
control so as to prevent the disasters from recurring floods. 
RECLAMATION, 

We favor the continuance of the policy of the Government 
with regard to the reclamation of arid lands, and for the 
encouragement of the speedy settlement and improvement of 
such lands we favor an amendment to the law that will reason- 
ably extend the time within which the cost of any reclamation 
project may be repaid by the landowners under it. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS. 

We favor a liberal and systematic policy for the improve- 
ment of our rivers and harbors. Such improvements should be 
made upon expert information and after a careful comparison 
of cost and prospective benefits. 

ALASKA. 

We favor a liberal policy toward Alaska to promote the 
development of the great resources of that District, with such 
safeguards as will prevent waste and monopoly. 

We favor the opening of the coal lands to development 
through a law leasing the lands on such terms as will invite 
development and provide fuel for the Navy and the commerce 
of the Pacific Ocean, while retaining title in the United States 
to prevent monopoly. 

PORTO RICO, 

We ratify in all its particulars the platform of 1908 respect- 

ing citizenship for the people of Porto Rico. 
PHILIPPINE POLICY. 


The Philippine policy of the Republican Party has been and 
is inspired by the belief that our duty toward the Filipino 
people is a national obligation which should remain entirely 
free from partisan politics. 

IMMIGRATION. 

We pledge the Republican Party to the enactment of appro- 
priate laws to give relief from the constantly growing evil of 
induced or undesirable immigration, which is inimical to the 
progress and welfare of the people of the United States. 

SAFETY AT SEA. 


We favor the speedy enactment of laws to Provide that sea- 
men shall not be compelled to endure involuntary servitude, and 
that life and property shall be safeguarded by the ample equip- 
ment of vessels with life-saving appliances and with fuli com- 
plements of skilled, able-bodied seamen to operate them. 

REPUBLICAN ACCOMPLISHMENT. * 

The approaching completion of the Panama Canal, the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Mines, the institution of postal savings 
banks, the increased provision made in 1912 for the aged and 
infirm soldiers and sailors of the Republic and for their widows, 
and the vigorous administration of the laws relating to pure 
food and drugs, all mark the successful progress of Republican 
administration and are additional evidence of its effectiveness. 

ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY IN GOVERNMENT. 

We commend the earnest effort of the Republican adminis- 
tration to secure greater economy and increase I efficiency in the 
conduct of Government business. Extrayagart appropriations 
and the creation of unn offices are an injustice to the 
taxpayer and a bad example to the citizen. 

CIVIC DUTY. 


We call upon the people to quicken their interest in publie 
affairs, to condemn and punish lynchings and other forms of 
lawlessness, and to strengthen in all possible ways a respect for 
law and the observance of it. Indifferent citizenship is an evil 
from which the law affords no adequate protection and for 
which legislation can provide no remedy. 

ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO. 

We congratulate the people of Arizona and New Mexico upon 

the admission of those States, thus merging in the Union in 
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final and enduring form the last remaining portion of our con 
tinental territory. 


REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION. 

We challenge successful criticism of the 16 years of Repub- 
lican administration under Presidents McKinley, Roosevelt, and 
Taft. We heartily reaffirm the indorsement of President Me- 
Kinley, contained in the platforms of 1900 and of 1904, and that 
of President Rooseyelt, contained in the platforms of 1904 and 
1908. í 

We invite the intelligent judgment of the American people 
upon the administration of William H. Taft. The country has 
prospered and been at peace under his Presidency. During the 
years in which he had the cooperation of a Republican Congress 
an unexampled amount of constructive legislation was framed 
and passed in the interest of the people and in obedience to 
their wish. That legislation is a record on which any adminis- 
tration might appeal with confidence to the favorable judgment 
of history. 

We appeal to the American electorate upon the record of the 
Republican Party and upon this declaration of its principles and 
purposes. We are confident that under the leadership of the 
candidates here to be nominated our appeal will not be in vain; 
that the Republican Party will meet every just expectation of 
the people whose servant it is; that under its administration 
and its laws our Nation will continue to adyance; that peace 
and prosperity will abide with the people, and that new glory 
will be added to the great Republic. 


Speech of James L. Feeney. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY McMORRAN, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 22, 1912. 


Mr. McMORRAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In consideration of the courtesy extended to 
me to print some remarks and with my interest in the policy 
of protection to the American laborer and farmer, I desire to 
nave printed as an extension of my remarks the speech made by 
James L. Feeney, ex-president Central Labor Union of Wash- 
ington, D. C., former editor National Bookbinders’ Journal, 
delivered before the Taft and Sherman Club, Washington, D. C., 
August 12, 1912. 

It is a very interesting document, and I hope that it may be 
read by every laboring man in the conntry. 

SPEECH or JAMES L. FEENEY, EX-PRESIDENT CENTRAL LABOR UNION, 
OF WASHINGTON, D. C.. FORMER EDITOR INTERNATIONAL BOOKBINDERS 
F BEFORE THE TAFT AND SHERMAN CLUB, AUGUST 
20, 1912. 

Mr. Chairman, I have often been requested by members of 
trades unions to give my reasons why I support the Republican 
Party and advocate its policy of protection for our industries. 
The answer I have always given to such questions has generally 
been convincing. I have had many Democratic workingmen to 
agree with me, as every intelligent man will have to admit, that 
a party that advocates and upholds a policy to keep from our 
shores the product of cheap foreign labor benefits the Amer- 
ican workingman, and the party that advocates free trade or a 
reduction of duty on foreign-made goods so as to permit such 
goods to come into competition with our home product, injures 
our industry, injures the American workingman, and it is noth- 
ing more or less than legislation solely in the interests of the 
foreign manufacturer and the foreign workman. 

Now, I do not claim to bea partisan Republican. Several years 
ago I voted the Democratic ticket. I believed at the time that 
the Democratic Party was friendly to the cause of labor, and I 
knew very little regarding the tariff policy of either party. I 
will freely admit I was converted. I am now a Republican and 
proud to be a member of that great party that has done so much 
for the American workingman, and for the past 16 years I have 
been endeavoring to convert trades unionists to vote for the 
party that has proven to be the only party that has aided our 
eause, protected our trades, and enacted many bills solely in 
our interests. 

I will now give a few reasons why I am a Republican, just a 
plain statement of facts that can be verified and proven by the 
records. 

I have often wondered why so many workingmen employed in 
the many protected industries of the United States vote the | 


Democratic ticket, and the only reason I can give for their 
action is simply that they vote ignorantly regarding the tariff 
and what it means to them. > 

I do not profess to be a tariff expert or to have any more 
knowledge regarding it than the average wage earner should 
haye, but I have for the past several years given it some study, 
and the more I study the Republican policy of protection, the 
more I am conyinced that every man who labors in the factory, 
shop, and mill, and especially all those who are employed in man- 
ufacturing articles that come in direct competition with cheap 
foreign-made goods, should vote for the party that places a tax 
on all such goods that come to our shore; and when I request 
my fellow trades-unionist to vote for the party that benefits the 
home and the family, I am not talking politics, but genuine 
trades unionism; and it has been our policy—and all good trades 
unionists live up to it—to assist and aid each other. 

The cry has been unjustly raised by the Democratic Party— 
and it will be used in the campaign by their speakers—that the 
protection policy of the Republican Party is the cause of the 
high cost of living. Such is not a fact. About the only articles 
that have increased in price are food products, and in every 
country, as well as in free-trade countries like England, the 
prices of all articles from the farm, and especially meat, have 
increased in price. It is conceded that our farmers are pros- 
perous and that they have made big profits in the past few 
years, and no one should envy them their prosperity; they have 
kept our automobile mechanics busy building machines for them; 
they have increased the scale of wages of farm hands, and I 
believe in a few years, with increased and abundant crops and 
the breeding of more live stock will soon have the prices of 
food products at a normal level; also the increased wages now 
paid by the farmers to the farm laborer may induce thousands 
of our people, and especially the immigrants from the farm 
countries of Europe who now crowd our cities and large towns, 
to seek employment on the farm. It has been admitted that the 
population of the cities which is the consuming population of 
food products has greatly increased, and the population of the 
country or farmers which is the producing population of food 
products has somewhat decreased, which is another reason for 
the high price of food 

To prove conclusively that the tariff is not in any way re- 
sponsible for the high cost of living, I will take the liberty of 
quoting the prices on several articles manufactured in this 
country which are sold exceedingly cheap, and if they were 
imported the importer would have to pay a high rate of duty. 

In every large city you will find what is known as a 5 and 
10 cent store. I personally visited one a short time ago, and I 
noted the prices on the following articles, and I will also give 
you the rate of duty we impose on them. A plain cup and 
saucer—two articles—could be purchased for 5 cents, and a 
decorated one for 10 cents; we charge 45 per cent duty if im- 
ported. A pair of steel shears could be purchased for 10 cents, 
also a table knife and fork for the same amount; we charge in 
duty about 80 per cent. A large dishpan, a workman’s dinner 
pail, both articles made of tin, could be purchased for 10 cents 
each; we charge over 40 per cent duty when imported, and 
not very long ago we had to import all our tin plate, as that 
is one of the infant industries our protective tariff has built up. 
I could mention more than 100 articles that we manufacture 
in this country and keep employed fully two or three million 
of our people, and if the Democratic Party should be suecess- 
ful and again get into power and put into effect their policy of 
low tariff, what would be the result? We all know what 
happened when the notorious Wilson-Gorman tariff bill became 
the law of the land—wages of workingmen decreased and 
factories, shops; and mills closed their doors, thousands and 
thousands of workingmen roamed the country seeking em- 
ployment, free soup houses in many cities were absolutely 
necessary to keep alive the unemployed. I have not forgotten 
the panic years of the Democratic administration, and no work- 
ingman should forget it, because their act of reducing the tariff 
and throwing wide open the doors of our country and flooding 
our market with the product of foreign labor was a crime 
perpetrated on all our people, and we should by our yotes 
prevent them from ever doing it again. 

The Republican Party protects the citizens of our country; 
it is the party of the people; it keeps the fires burning in the 
mills and factories; it keeps the bread and butter on the work- 
ingman's table and shoes and clothes on his children; Repub- 
lican protection and prosperity travel together, and free trade, 
poverty, and ruin should be the Democratic slogan. 

If, as our Democratic friends claim, the tariff is responsible 
for the high cost of living, we can also claim that it is responsi- 
ble for the high rate of wages our mechanics receive, and the 
American workman to-day can afford to have meat on his table 
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at least once a day (although it is high in price), where his 
fellow mechanic on the other side of the big pond can not 
afford to have it once a week; our mechanics receive almost 
double the wages paid for the same class of work in foreign 
countries, and they receive fully five times as much wages as 
is paid in Japan, a country that we would have to compete 
with if we let down the tariff bars. 

I spent a few months in Europe a few years ago. I was at 
the time editor of the International Bookbinder, the official 
organ of the bookbinders of the United States and Canada. I 
investigated the conditions of labor as a trades-unionist, and 
I found, especially in free-trade England, poverty in many 
homes of mechanics of my own trade, as wages were low and 
the cost of living very high; meat was a luxury that few could 
afford. I found in the big cities of London and Liverpool 
articles of our manufacture in every shop, and although I 
sympathized with the poorly paid mechanics of England, I was 
pleased to see our surplus stock of goods sold abroad, and the 
day will come, through our great policy of protection, when 
we will be the greatest manufacturing country in the world, 
and I believe we can now claim that title. I am an American 
trades-unionist, and possibly it may be considered selfish, but 
I want to see no article imported from a foreign country that 
we can make at home, as the American mechanic of to-day ex- 
ceeds in speed and surpasses in skill in many respects his 
fellow workman abroad. 

I have given one good reason why I support the Republican 
Party, but there are other reasons why I and all other work- 
ingmen should do so. 

THE REPUBLICAN PARTY'S GREAT RECORD ON LABOR LEGISLATION. 

The Democratic Party has always professed to be the friend 
of the workingman, but, as actions speak louder than words, all 
we have to do to prove the falsity of their claim is to compare 
the records of the two parties, as I have done. 

For many years I represented the Central Labor Union and 
the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders at the United 
States Capitol, working in the interests of labor. It was my 
duty, as chairman of the legislative committee, to advocate all 
bills favorable to the wage earner and to oppose all bills that 
were detrimental to our cause. 

I found that Republican Members of Congress and United 
States Senators were accustomed to meet representatives of 
labor, as they came from States that haye many good labor 
laws on their statute books, and they gave at all times a re- 
spectful hearing, and they responded with their voice and votes 
for all good labor measures, as the record will show. 

The Democratic Congressmen and Senators, especially those 
who came from the Democratic States in the South, where few 
labor laws can be found on their statute books, were not always 
willing to listen to the requests made for their support for 
labor bills, and, with few exceptions, they proved to be foes of 
all labor legislation; and in tre Fifty-third Congress, when 
Grover Cleveland was Presider and the House and Senate 
Democratic, only one labor bill became a law, and that was 
creating Labor Day a legal holiday in the District of Columbia, 
and that bill was originally introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Kyle a Populist. We had a large number of bills introduced 
in the Fifty-third Congress, and we did expect action, but they 
were all referred to committees and buried. 

The Republican Party has always advocated and voted for 
good labor legislation, and you will find wherever our party is 
in control in the Eastern and Western States labor legislation 


, is enacted at most every session of the legislature. 


The Republican Party originated the shorter workday by 
advocating and enacting into law the first bill limiting the hours 
of labor to eight hours a day for all mechanics and ſaborers 


‘employed in the navy yards and other workshops of,the Goy- 


ernment. Away back in 1868 the first eight-hour bill was 
passed, and approyed on June 25, 1868, under the administra- 
tion of President Johnson. It carried no penalty, and there 
was some doubt regarding whether the employees could be paid 
a full day’s pay for the shorter hours, and the law was not 
really put into effect until our great war hero, President Grant, 
issued his famous proclamation on the 19th of May, 1869, call- 
ing on all the heads of navy yards and Government workshops 
to put the law into effect, and that there must be no reduc- 
tion in pay. He also issued another proclamation on May 11, 
1872, again calling the attention of officials to enforce the law 
and not to reduce wages. 

Under President Benjamin Harrison the eight-hour law was 
amended to include all persons employed by contractors on 
public work, and in the present session of Congress it was again 
amended, on the recommendation of President Taft, to include 
not only buildings and work on public ground, but also ships, 


armor, and large guns when manufactured in private yards and 


factories. 
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Every labor bill that has been of any direct benefit to the 
workingmen of the United States has been passed by a Repub- 
lican House and Senate and signed by a Republican President. 

The Republican Party passed the great alien contract labor 
law, preventing the importation of cheap foreign labor into 
the United States to take the positions of American workmen. 
The law has been amended twice and made more effective, and 
it is without doubt one of the best laws in the interest of labor 
ever placed on our statue books. 

The Republican Party passed the great Chinese-exclusion act, 
which not only benefited labor on the Pacific coast but all over 
the United States. The original bill was enacted in 1879, and it 
has been reenacted and amended several times since then, and 
5 has been rigidly enforced by our Republican adminis- 

ration. 

The Republican Party passed the convict-labor bill, abolish- 
ing the contract system of labor for United States convicts. 
All the yotes against the bill were Democratic, and you will 
find the same law in many Republican States, but not so where 
the Democrats have control. 

The Republican Party passed the Government compensation 
act, allowing compensation for injuries or death incurred while 
in the employ of the United States in certain occupations. also 
an employers’ liability act approved June 11, 1906; it was de- 
clared unconstitutional, and on April 22, 1908, it was again 
enacted and declared constitutional by the courts. Presi- 
dent Taft is very much interested in the law, and as it has 
a few defects he has endeavored to remedy same by hav- 
ing a resolution passed by Congress to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the subject of employers’ liability and work- 
men’s compensation. In order that the commission might 
have the experience of a practical man, he appointed Mr. 
Daniel L. Cease, the able editor of the Railway Trainmen’s 
Journal, the official organ of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, a member of the commission. 

The Republican Party passed the pure-food law that has 
been of such great benefit to all our people. 

The safety appliances on railroads, including power brakes 
and automatic couplers; also the bill known as the ash-pan act, 
requiring all locomotives to be equipped with self-dumping and 
self-cleaning ash pans, thereby preventing accidents to the 
railway employees; the law known as the 16-hour law was 
passed by the Republican Party forbidding railroads from 
working their employees more than 16 hours out of the 24, 
preventing accidents to employees and passengers. 

The Republican Party passed the meat-inspection law; a law 
calling for the inspection of coal mines to prevent accidents; 
a model child-labor law for the District of Columbia; a law 
regulating employment agencies in the District of Columbia 
in the interest of labor; a compulsory education law; the 
international copyright law, preventing American copyright 
books from being printed and bound in foreign countries, which 
was requested by the printing and bookbinding trades when it 
became known that American copyright schoolbooks were 
printed and bound in Japan. 

The Republican Party decreased the hours of labor of letter 
carriers to eight hours a day and also increased their salaries. 

The Republican Party increased the wages of printers, book- 
binders, and pressmen in the Government Printing Office, and 
also passed a bill to relieve the crowded condition of the em- 
ployees in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing by erecting 
a new building, now under construction. 

The Republican Party passed a law for the protection of 
seamen, and also a rigid inspection of all steam vessels in the 
interests of seamen and passengers. 

On the recommendation of President Taft, and at the request 
of organized labor throughout the country, Congress passed 
the law establishing the postal savings bank, To-day the 
banks have increased to the number of 8,000 and the number 
of depositors is close to 200,000. They are patronized princi- 
pally by the men and women who toil for a daily wage, and 
the total amount of deposits is over $16,000,000, showing con- 
clusively the prosperity of our working people under our pro- 
tective-tariff policy. 

President Taft has proven to be the best friend that organized 
labor has ever had in the White House. 

He is ever watchful for their interests. When the bill pro- 
viding for the inspection of locomotive boilers became a law he 
wanted men of ripe experience and good judgment as inspectors, 
and he knew he could find them in the ranks of organized 
labor. 

Hé appointed Mr. John F. Ensign, of Colorado, a member of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, as chief inspector; 
and in order to have the other side of the cab represented, he 


appointed Frank McManamy, of Oregon, a member of the 
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Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, assistant 
chief inspector. Both men have been active in the cause of 
labor, and as they are thoroughly experienced and practical 
men, no better selections could have been made, although it 
was in the power of the President to have gone outside the 
ranks of labor, but he has always shown a preference for the 
men who toil. 

All of the laws passed by the Republican Party in the inter- 
ests of labor were petitioned for and requested by organiza- 
nons of labor in every State, and it shows which are the friends 
of labor. 

What has the Democratic Party done for labor? 

In the present session of Congress they haye tried hard to 
cripple our Goyernment by opposing our naval policy by pre- 
venting the passage of our two-battleship program. The work- 
ing people of this country are proud of our position among the 
naval powers of the world, and no citizen who has one spark 
of patriotism in his make-up wants to see the United States 
drop to fifth or sixth position among the naval powers. We are 
thankful for the stand our Republican Senate took in the 
matter, and we forced the tight wads of the southern contingent 
in the House to yield and give us one ship, which is not suffi- 
cient to keep up with the other countries on the other side. 

The fight to prevent the passage of the two-battleship pro- 
gram was a direct slap at labor by the Democratic Party, and 
thousands of mechanics in shipyards, arsenals, and other factories 
would lose employment, as the building of a battleship employs 
many mechanics and artisans. 

Had the Democratic Party been organized for the sole pur- 
pose of opposing labor and injuring the many industries of 
the United States they could not have done more than their 
acts in the present session of Congress in passing the wool and 
metal bills. Both bills would have been a great handicap to 
labor, and especially the metal bill, as it affected over 13,000 
industries and upward of one-half million employees. Many 
trades are represented, including foundrymen, machinists, car 
builders, brass-workers, iron and steel workers, automobile 
mechanics, smelters, tin-plate workers, watchmakers, engravers, 
wireworkers, and many others. Had the bill become a law, 
there would undoubtedly have been a reduction of wages among 
all the crafts I have mentioned, and possibly a business stag- 
nation. Had there been a Democratic President in the White 
House, the bill would have become a law. So if President Taft 
had done nothing else during his administration for the wage 
earner, his two vetoes of the wool and metal bills should com- 
mend him to all labor men who desire steady work at good 
wages, ; 

We want to build our locomotives in this country; we want to 
build our railway cars in this country; we want to build our 
automobiles und other conveyances in American shops by Amer- 
ican mechanics; and we have got to keep a duty on all goods 
that are built and manufactured by cheap labor in foreign 
countries. 

Every man of the half million that President Taft protected 
by his veto of the metal bill should vote for him and the Re- 
publican Congressmen who stood nobly by him. 

It has often been said by the Democrats that the tariff pro- 
tects no one but the manufacturer and the trusts. Such is not 
the case, for the greatest beneficiary is the man who toils with 
his hands; and possibly he does not get as high a wage as he 
should, considering that our Government protects the article 
from foreign competition, still who is injured the most when the 
tariff is reduced and the foreign article comes on the market. 

The manufacturer may lose considerable money in profits and 
interest on his capital if he is compelled to close his factory, but 
the workman loses his living, his family suffers, and poverty 
takes the place of prosperity, as was the result under the Demo- 
cratic low-tariff era when the Wilson-Gorman bill was the law. 

A reduction of the tariff does not cheapen or reduce the price 
of the article, but it does cheapen labor and reduces wages. 
Putting leather on the free list did not cheapen the price of 
shoes, as shoes are now higher in price. Taking the tax off 
coffee did not reduce the price, as what we lost in duty, amount- 
ing to many millions, was added to the price of coffee in the 
Brazilian market. 

More than 100 articles can be bought in the 5 and 10 cent 
stores of the country, and every article if imported would carry 
a heavy duty. Put them on the free list and import them from 
abroad and they would still sell for 5 and 10 cents, but the 
money would go to foreign manufacturers and workmen and 
our workmen would walk the streets looking for employment 
and something to eat, and who would be benefited? h 

The low-tariff policy of the Democrats is suicidal; it is the 
abandonment of our working people; and it is just as great a 
crime as one committed by a mother who abandons her baby. 
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The intelligent workingman who has some knowledge of the 


tariff always votes the Republican ticket, and I am pleased to 
Say they are in the majority, as our party has been 

in many. elections when the Democrats have gone to defeat; 
and I now claim that if the many thousands of workingmen 
who now yote blindly the Democratic ticket could be educated 
regarding the tariff and given information regarding same 
that they do not now possess our party would always be success- 
ful and the blunder made two years ago in electing a Democratic 
Congress would not again be repeated. 

Now, I regret to say, in the coming campaign we have a 
former Republican contesting for the office of President. He 
should not receive the vote of any man who claims to be a 
Republican, as his act in bolting from the party that has hon- 
ored him with the high office of President shows the caliber of 
the man. President Taft has been accused of not being a pro- 
gressive. I do not know what is really meant by that one word 
“ progressive,” but I do know that we have never had a more 
up-to-date, progressive man in the White House than the present 
occupant. He has been ever watchful for the interests of the 
country. True, he is not a politician, but he is in every sense 
a statesman. His administration has been progressive and very 
successful. He is the friend of all the people. He is genial, 
lovable, and he has never lowered the dignity of the great posi- 
tion he fills. He should be elected, and we will elect him. 
Labor will support him, because he has supported and protected 
labor. Business men will support him and thousands of Demo- 
erats will vote for him. The candidate of the Progressives, or 
Bull Moose Party, four years ago commended him to the wage 
earners in the following letter: 

If there is one body of men more than another whose support I feel 
I have a right to challenge on behalf of Secretary Taft, it is the body 
of wageworkers of the country. A stancher friend, a fairer and truer 
representative, they can not find within the borders of the United 
States. He will do . fray in his power for them except to do that 
which is wrong; he will do wrong for no man, and therefore can be 
trusted by all men. 

If President Taft deserved the support of the wage earners 
in the last campaign, he is more than deserving of their sup- 
port now. 

“We have tried him and he has not been found wanting,” 
and we must elect him for the second term that he so richly 
deserves. 

A vote for the Bull Moose candidate is a vote for Wilson 
and free trade, and a vote cast for either candidate is a vote 
for bankruptcy, ruin, and disaster. Don’t throw your vote 
away by casting it for the Bull Moose candidate. Vote for 
Taft and prosperity. Vote for the party that has made our 
industries grow. Vote for the party that has by its acts of leg- 
islation proven to be the friend of the toiler. Vote for the party 
that spends the money collected on foreign-made goods in build- 
ing battleships for our Navy, public buildings in the cities and 
towns of the United States—the party that improves our har- 
bors and waterways and built our great Panama Caiial, the only 
progressive party we have ever had in the history of our coun- 
try. Vote for our great, able, and brilliant President, William 
Howard Taft, and you will cast a vote that will benefit the 
workingman, the business man, and every citizen of our country. 


High Cost of Living. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, \ 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 19, 1912. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Two years ago every enemy of the Republican 
Party, outside of the party and inside of it, exhausted their 
vocabulary in condemning and denouncing the Payne law for 
causing the increase in the cost of living. They claimed, of 
course, at the same time that the Payne bill had increased the 
tariff. Neither statement was true. We have had 35 months’ 


experience with the Payne law and we know now that it was 
a substantial reduction over the Dingley law. But this fact 
will not disturb its enemies in the least. They will still continue 
to make the same old charges. Under the Payne law 51.2 per 
cent of all our imports are duty free. Under the Dingley law 
only 44.8 per cent were duty free. The average duty under the 
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Payne law is 20.1 per cent. Under the Dingley law it was 
25.5 per cent. In other words, on dutiable goods the Payne law 
is a 10 per cent reduction. If you consider both free and 
dutiable goods—that is, all goods that are imported—the Payne 
law is a reduction of the tariff as compared with the Dingley 
Jaw by 21 per cent. These two methods of comparison are the 
fairest that can be given and honestly give the result. Yet 
two years ago the campaign was made almost entirely upon 
the false assumption that the Payne bill had increased the 
tariff and therefore increased the cost of living. If those who 
declared two years ago that the Payne bill had increased the 
cost of living told the truth, then the reduction of the tariff 
means an increase of the price of the article upon which it is 
reduced. That the present tariff law has had much to do with 
the increase in the cost of living no sane and reasonable man 
who has studied the facts for a moment believes. In the first 
place, this increase is universal in every civilized nation of the 
world. Only the blindest partisan is able to see how the Payne 
law could increase prices as greatly in every nation of Europe 
as in this country. To the average mind it is not clear how 
prices in Asia, in Africa, in South America, and even in the 
isles of the sea have been affected by the Payne law. The 
truth is that prices have increased principally because the 
world has progressed. From the earliest history of the race 
high prices has marked the growth of civilization. The only 
places on earth where there has not been a great increase in 
the cost of living has been among the savage races. We read 
that in the early days of Greece that an ox could be bought for 
the extravagant price of 85 cents, but that 200 years later, after 
two centuries of the most marvelous progress that the world 
had ever known up to that time, the people were complaining 
because they had to pay for an ox from $4 to $8. We read in 
English history that in the time of Shakespeare that there was 
great complaint among certain classes because they were com- 
pelled to pay 4 cents for a hen when theretofore they had been 
able to buy them for 2 cents. The only thing in those far-off 
days that was as cheap as food was labor. 

So the history of high prices is to-day, as it has always been, 
the history of progress; the one invariably measures the other. 
To-day from every nation of the world our consular agents 
report this complaint about the high cost of living. In many 
countries of Europe great public meetings have been held pro- 
testing against this increase. Prices haye increased even in the 
Orient, keeping pace with the progress of those countries. 
Prices of food in Japan have more than doubled within the last 
10 years. Rice is higher in the Japanese Empire than ever 
before, So whateyer the cause of high prices, it is universal 
and world-wide. 

Let us examine briefly the Payne bill and see what founda- 
tion there is for the charge that it is in any degree responsible 
for the increased cost of living. 

Coffee and tea remained upon the free list, where they had 
been for many years. On sugar and salt the tariff remained 
practically unchanged. The tariff was reduced 25 per cent on 
dressed meats, and the price of dressed meats immediately 
went up. 

The tariff was reduced on ham 20 per cent, and the price of 
ham immediately went up. $ 

The tariff on lard was reduced 30 per cent, and the price of 
lard doubled in 30 days. 

The tariff on bacon was reduced 30 per cent, yet bacon, once 
the staff of the poor, has now become the luxury of the rich. 
Bacon has gotten into society and is higher to-day than ever 
before. 

On vegetables the tariff was very greatly reduced or left 
unchanged, yet the price of vegetables increased. 

On almost every article that goes on the table of the great 
common class ef the American people the tariff was decreased. 
It was not increased on any. How, then, can the Payne law be 
responsible for the increased cost of food? 

Hides were placed on the free list. The tariff was reduced 
on leather and leather goods, and shoes and leather goods are 
higher to-day than ever before. The tariff was unchanged on 
gloves and slightly reduced on woolen goods, but gloves and 
woolen goods immediateiy went up in price. The tariff was not 
. increased on the articles that the great common class of this 
country wear. How, then, can the Payne law be responsible for 
the increase in the price of clothing? 

The tariff was increased on stockings and on shingles. Stock- 
ings and shingles immediately became cheaper. 

The tariff was reduced on lumber and coal, and the price of 

lumber and coal immediately went up. 

The man who claims that a reduction of the tariff means a 
reduction of the prices is at war with the facts and is contra- 
dicting the entire history of the tariff legislation of this country, 


and especially does he contradict the facts in relation to the 
Payne law. 

It is true that it costs more to live to-day than ever before, 
but we are living better to-day than éver before. We live in 
better houses than ever before. We are better clothed than 
ever before. We are better fed than ever before. We have 
better schools than ever before. We have more of the com- 
forts and luxuries of life than ever before. The luxury of 
yesterday is the necessity of to-day. The luxury of to-day will 
be the necessity of to-morrow. The average workman of to-day 
has more of the luxuries and comforts of life than any king of 
earth had 50 years ago. 

A few years ago we sat by the feeble flame of the tallow can- 
dle. Now we have the brilliant electric light. 

A few years ago we rode in the rumbling oxcart. Now we 
break the speed limit in the automobile. 

A few years ago the telephone and the telegraph were un- 
known. Now they are absolute necessities of civilization. 
Perhaps these things have something to do with the increased 
eost of living. 

It may be that too many of us ride in automobiles and too 
few of us walk in the furrow. 

It may be that too many in this Nation live in the city and 
too few live in the country. 

It may be that too many are idle and too few are at work. 
Perhaps these things have something to do with the increased 
cost of living. 

To-day we produce three times as much gold as we did 
20 years ago. Perhaps this may have something to do with the 
increased cost of living. 

In 20 years population has increased 45 per cent. 

In 20 years the production of cattle and sheep has increased 
but 40 per cent. 

In 20 years the production of hogs has decreased 17 per cent. 

There are 10,000,000 less meat-producing cattle on the farms 
in this country than there were in 1909. 

There are 3,000,000 more men at work earning wages able 
to buy meat than there were in 1909. Perhaps these things 
have something to do with the increased cost of living. 

During the last 10 years the area of cultivated land in this 
country has increased 30 per cent. 

During the last 10 years consumption in this Nation has in- 
creased 60 per cent. 

The articles that the farmer produced in the last 10 years 
have increased 12.1 per cent, but the value of farm land has in- 
creased 72.2 per cent. 

Last year this Nation spent $39,722,687 for diamonds. The 
value of «ll these diamonds combined is not worth a single 
human life. So far as human happiness is concerned, if all 
these diamonds for which these millions were expended were 
sunk in the bottom of the sea it would make no difference. If 
diamonds were as common as pebbles, no one would wear them. 

I am citing this as ay illustration of the extravagance and 
luxury of our people. I am not condemning it. It is a ques- 
tion which each must settle for himself, but I am citing it 
as one reason why there is complaint about the high cost of 
living. 

Last year we spent $240,000,000 for automobiles, 

Last year we spent for paintings and works of art $22,- 
190,000. Perhaps these things have something to do with the 
increased cost of living. 

As private expenses have increased, so have the expenses of 
government. In 20 years the cost of running this Nation has 
increased 122 per cent. These facts demonstrate that there is 
much truth in the trite saying that the high cost of living is the 
cost of high living. 

I haye attempted to give some of the primal causes for the 
increased cost of living. It may be stated in a word—proeduc- 
tion is not keeping pace with consumption. The figures that I 
have given, especially in relation to the production of food, 
foreshadows one o2 the greatest problems of the human race, 
but we can not meet this problem, mor explain it, nor solve it 
by declaiming for lower tariff duties. 

The day of cheap food prices is gone, and gone forever. The 
many millions of acres of free land are gone for all time. The 
great West no longer has its countless homes for all who will 
take them. The day of the homesteader is no more. The tide 
of western immigration has at last reached the Pacific, and 
practically all the fertile land of this continent has passed into 
private ownership. There are no more great domains to be 
opened up for settlement. 

The real remedy is to increase production. Intensified farm- 
ing is the answer. The solution is to make two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before; to keep, if possible, a larger 
number of our population in the country; to bring about a 
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period of less waste and more economy; more work and less |, 


luxury. Here are the real remedies for the high cost of living, 
in so far as it is te be considered as an evil. 

It is true to-day, as it has been in all the past and as it will 
be in all the future, that any nation or any individual that en- 
joys luxuries, that lives extravagantly, must pay the price. 


HIGH PRICES, 


But are high prices always to be regarded as an evil? Do 
high prices necessarily demonstrate that there is something 
wrong with the great industrial system of the country? 

Where do we have the most starvation, misery, and want? 
Where prices are low. 

Where do we have panic and poverty and bankruptcy? 
Where prices are low. 

Where do we have the most progress and prosperity and hap- 
piness? Where prices are high. 

Where do we have high prices in this world? In the United 
States, in South America, and in Canada. > 

Where do we have low prices? In India, in China, and other 
Asiatic countries. 

The countries of low prices are poor; the countries of high 
prices are rich. The community with high prices is prosperous; 
the community with low prices is poverty stricken, and so it 
has always been from the dawn of civilization. 

We had low prices in this country once. Can any man that 
lived in those days forget it. It was when that monstrosity of 
“ perfidy and dishonor,” known as the Wilson bill, was upon our 
statute books. Those were days of cheapness. Land was cheap, 
rent was cheap, clothing was cheap, food was cheap, but the 
cheapest of all was labor. 

Now we have another Prof. Wilson prescribing again the 
game remedy for high prices. 

In those days of cheapness I stood one morning on the street 
of Seattle and saw 1,500 men in one line march by. Were they 
complaining of the high cost of living? Were they demanding 
an increase of wages? Not so. They were begging for an op- 
portunity to work for bread. At that time 2,000 men in that 
small city were kept from starvation by the grudging hand of 
charity; 2,000 men daily stood in line waiting their turn at the 
free soup house, the only flourishing industry on the Pacific 
coast. 

During those Democratic days of cheapness wheat sold for 
18 cents per bushel. You could get a sack of potatoes for 20 
cents. You could buy a salmon—the best fish in the world— 
that weighed 20 pounds for a nickel. You could buy a good 
meal for 5 cents. 

There was one billboard that I used to see in those days that 
was so burned into my recollection that it will never fade so 
long aS memory shall last. It was tacked up on the side of a 
little old wooden building that then stood where now stands 
the office of one of the greatest daily newspapers in the world. 
I can see it yet. It read: 


BILL OF FARE. 


Soup, one kind of meat, potatoes, one kind of ple, one cup of coffee. 
Price for meal, 5 cents. 


Yet there were at that time 3,000 people in the city of Seattle 
that did not have the nickel. Hundreds of men able and willing 
to work stopped and read that sign and walked away hungry, 

‘fhe system of protection was restored and that poverty- 
stricken city that had known so much want, hunger, and dis- 
tress grew in little more than 10 years from a town of 60,000 
te a city of 300,000 people and became one of the most pros- 
perous places that the world has ever known. I use Seattle 
because I lived there, but the same conditions prevailed every- 
where throughout the country. The history of Seattle is but 
the history of every city in the Nation. 

If cheap prices are wanted, then free trade is the remedy. 
Another Wilson bill will bring the result desired. There can be 
no doubt of that. Again we will have cheap wheat and cheap 
meat and cheap clothing, and cheap labor and still cheaper 
men. Again we will have tramps and beggars and industrial 
armies. Again the grass will grow in our streets and our crops 
rot unharvested in the fields. Again our farms will be sold 
under mortgage forclosure. Again we will have silent ma- 
chinery, smokeless chimneys, and deserted factories. Again 
millions of men will be out of employment, begging for an op- 
portunity to earn bread to feed the starving lips of those they 
love. 

No one need fear that if a Democratic tariff law is placed 
upon our statute books that the high cost of living will not 
disappear and that high living will also disappear; free trade, 
free soup houses, and cheapness and poverty and want and 
hunger and famine and Democracy will again bless this country 
of ours, 


Address of Judge Parker. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. MOSS, 


OF INDIANA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 23, 1912. 


Mr. MOSS of Indiana said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I avail myself of the privilege given me by the 
House to extend my remarks in the RECORD by inserting a copy 
of the speech delivered by Judge Parker in Indianapolis notify- 
ing Gov. Marshall of his nomination to the Vice Presidency by 
the Democratic Party. Judge Parker said: 

Mr. Chairman, Gov. Marshall, gentlemen of the national com- 
mittee and of the executive committee, fellow members of the 
nominating committee, ladies and gentlemen, the faithful sons 
of Democracy, proud of the record of their party, covering a 
period of 50 years of Federal administration, welcomed at Balti- 
more the opportunity to substitute practice for preaching, per- 
formance for promise. Indeed, they seized that opportunity by 
the nomination of Wilson and Marshall for President and Vice 
President, seized it by so firm a grip that it can not be loosened, 
aye, either by the hosts of Republicanism or by the deluded 
followers who have not yet discovered that their leader’s battles - 
are waged for himself and not for the Lord; that the! pretense 
is in the hope that thereby he will secure the Lord’s hosts in 
support of himself for the third term, contrary to the unwritten 
law of his country and in defiance of his pledge once made to 


the people. 
PRAISES NOMINEES. 


The Democratic national committee seized the opportunity 
by a method so simple and straightforward as at once captures 
confidence and enthusiasm. This it did by placing in nomina- 
tion for the office of President and Vice President of the United 
States men whose records as governors, respectively, of the 
States of New Jersey and Indiana show that they knew how 
to prepare, to devise, and to apply governmental remedies, and 
whose lives were so clean and righteous that the people could 
be assured at once that the pledges made by their party and 
their own promises to the people would be faithfully kept and 
executed. 

The result has been so well received by the people that to-day 
even the most cautious observer does not hesitate to accept 
the most cautious observer, except Thomas Taggart [laughter 
does not hesitate to predict the election of Wilson and Marshall. 
What remains for us to do, however, is to make it so absolutely 
clear that it is a necessity for the people of the United States 
to elect this ticket that there will follow, not a bare majority, 
but an overwhelming majority in the electoral college for Wilson 
and Marshall. 


GOVERNMENT BY PEOPLE. 


It is only 125 years ago that a Government was launched here 
in the United States, the like of which the world had never seen 
before, with a Constitution providing for a Government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people through their repre- 
sentatives, and a Constitution within which were gathered those 
great principles of liberty which had cost the people in England 
a struggle of 500 years to secure. All over the world the 
students of government hailed this new experiment. From every 
land flocked those who loved liberty and opportunity in a Goy- 
ernment by the people, administered according to law. You 
have prospered. We have prospered in our intelligence. On 
every hillside is to be found the schoolhouse from which have 
come—from many of which have come—leaders of thought in 
America; and all over the United States we have universities 
and colleges unsurpassed in the history of the world, with doors 
wide open to every man who is ambitious for a higher education, 
and with opportunity for every man, no matter how poor he 
may be, to secure such an education. 

Not only that. Our wealth has increased. Never in the his- 
tory of the world has there been so much comfort enjoyed by so 
many people. Our wealth to-day, coming, then, from a very 
small wealth with a handful of people, has grown to a popula- 
tion of more than 90,000,000, and our wealth more than double 
that of any other country in the world save Great Britain and 
Ireland combined, and to the wealth of Great Britain and Ire- 
land you must add the entire wealth of Russia before you equal 
the wealth of the United States. And. yet, my fellow citizens, 
notwithstanding that, you and I know that there is a great feel- 
ing of unrest in the United States. Even the people who are 
the most prosperous and successful are dissatisfied with existing 
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conditions, and it is the proper thing for us to-day to explore 
deeply into our conditions for the purpose of ascertaining the 
real cause. 

WILSON POINTS OUT EVILS. 

Our candidate for the Presidency, the Hon. Woodrow Wilson, 
in his masterful and exquisite speech of acceptance at Seagirt, 
put his finger directly and unerringly upon the source, the orig- 
inal souree, of the evils of which we complain, wherein he 
treated of the partnership between government and privilege. 
Go where you will, trace any existing evil of to-day back to its 
original source, and you will find that it had its beginning in 
thut day when, mistakenly, the representatives of the people of 
the United States began to try to help some people at the ex- 
‘pense of others. 

I am not here to-day to spend any particular time in speak- 
ing of the beginning; but, my fellow citizens, it began to ex- 
pand. It began with the Nation and it spread on down, all the 
way down to the town, this partnership between government 
and privilege. I shall confine myself to the partnership be- 
tween government and privilege so far as the Federal Gov- 
ernment is concerned. If we were to cover the whole field, it 
would take volumes in order to cover it. 

Now, first, my fellow citizens, what is privilege? In the 
sense in which it is employed by Gov. Wilson and in the sense 
in which I use it to-day, it is the securing of the right to enjoy 
the levying of toll in some form or other upon a portion of the 
people or upon all of them. You can imagine what would hap- 
pen if in the State of Indiana a law should be passed which 
permitted John Doe to have the right to collect 5 cents toll of 
every man that passed in front of his house. But that is prac- 
tically what has been done in the Federal Government, 


ROBBERY THROUGH TARIFF. 


Now, we all know—and if we do not, if there are any alive 
who do not know, they ought soon to find it out—that there has 
been taken from the pockets of the people of these United States 
thousands of millions of dollars by means of tariff statutes, and 
transferred them to the pockets of those whom we now speak 
of as enjoying swollen fortunes. There was a time when the 
Democratic Party in making, which it has, a consistent and per- 
sistent struggle against this form of accumulating wealth in 
the hands of the few at the expense of the masses—there was 
a time, I say, when our arguments were attempted to be met 
by the representatives of the Republican Party, but that time 
has passed. I need not detain you to-day, nor need we in this 
compaign detain the audiences, to discuss that fact, for it will 
be quite sufficient, if there are any doubters, to call their at- 
tention to the admissions of the party, and its representatives, 
which is responsible for this condition. 

We can look first to the admission in 1908 when the Repub- 
lican Party for the first time in its history put in its platform a 
provision that there should be a special session of Congress 
immediately after the 4th of March following the election to 
consider the tariff and revise it. We have President Taft’s 
declaration to the people of the United States then, during that 
compaign, that his party would bring about an honest revision 
of the tariff, the tendency of the duties being downward. 


VETO OF TARIFF BILLS. 


We have again the assembling of the Congress in pursuance 
of that promise, and we can hear to-day the denunciation of the 
tariff bill which was proposed, as it was made by the 13 United 
States Republican Senators who repudiated the infamy which 
was about to be perpetrated upon the people. We have the 
appointment of the Tariff Board in order that they might ascer- 
tain what duties should be taken off. We have, only recently, 
those Republicans in the House of Representatives and in the 
Senate who joined the Democrats in passing bills which reduced 
tariff rates, so that they passed through both Honses and passed 
to the President, who was compelled to veto them. 

Now, my fellow citizens, we have more. We have also the 
acknowledgment in the confession of faith of one who was but 
a little while ago a Republican and a Republican President of 
the United States. Is it not strange, my friends, that during all 
those seven and one-half years that he was President of the 
United States there was no power on earth that could induce 
him to say a single word in behalf of the relief of the people 
from the burdens thus imposed? But now, when he no longer 
relies entirely upon the old party for success— 

[Here the seats back of the speaker’s stand collapsed. and Mr. 
Parker resumed his speech after the excitement had passed. ] 

Our next inquiry is what party is responsible for the condi- 
tion in which we find ourselves as regards the tariff, and it 
only requires a few sentences to dispose of it. 
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RATES ARE RAISED. 


When the Republican Party came into power in 1861 the aver- 
age rate of tariff duty was 20 per cent. It had been higher be- 
fore, but in those days there was no partnership between gov- 
ernment and privilege, and in 1846 Congress reduced the aver- 
age rates from 82 to 25. Ten or eleven years passed away, and 
again, under Democratic leadership, the tariff rates were again 
reduced to an average of 20 per cent, and I venture that you 
will agree with my assertion that had not the Republican Party 
come into power there never would have been any increase in 
the rates, and for the reason that the census of 1860 showed 
that during this period of lower duties and reduction of rates 
there had been a greater percentage of increase in the national 
wealth than has occurred at any other period in our history, 
before or since, and that there was a greater increase in the 
percentage of money invested in manufactures than there has 
been in any period of our history, either before or since. 

But the first thing, almost, that the Republican Party did 
was to advance the average rate of tariff duties from 20 to 374 
per cent. Within two years it advanced it further, toe47 per 
cent, the excuse being that the exigencies of the Civil War re- 
quired it. But now nearly 50 years have passed away since that 
increase on that excuse, and yet the average rate of duties is 
higher to-day by a small percentage than it was then. So, my 
fellow citizens, we find not only that they increased it, but they 
kept it up. We have had the Dingley bill, the McKinley bill, 
and last we have the Payne-Aldrich bill, and still the average 
rate of duties is higher than the Republican Party placed it 
during the war. So that we have no difficulty in finding the 
party that is responsible, and solely responsible. There never 
has been a revision by that party downward. 

COMPETITION IS DESTROYED. 


Now, that brings us to another subject involved in the charge 
that there has been a partnership between government and privi- 
lege, and that is the combinations to restrain trade and prevent 
competition, called for short, trusts. In the very beginning of 
tariff discussions, long before the Republican Party came into 
existence, it was insisted that the effect of high duties would 
not be to oppress the people, because, it was argued, there will 
be competition between the various manufacturers, and that will 
keep rates down. And it was the law then in every State in 
this country, and we had inherited that law from England, that 
a combination to restrain trade, to prevent competition, is ab- 
solutely void. More than that, now and then some men got 
together for the purpose of securing the full benefit of these 
tariff duties, creating combinations in one form and another, 
and so an act of Congress was passed, known as the Sherman 
Antitrust Act, which was a criminal statute; and it was believed 
that, now having made combinations to restrain trade and pre- 
vent competition a criminal offense, or, in other words, a com- 
bination so that prices may be advanced to the consumer, thut 
there would be no further attempt; but, my fellow citizens, 
there was further effort in that direction. Just before the year 
1896 there was a Democratic Attorney General by the naine of 
Judson Harmon, and he prosecuted to the Supreme Court of the 
United States a case in which it was determined that the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act was workable. If there had been any effort 
after that to prevent the creation of combinations to restrain 
trade and prevent competition, we would never have had the 
serious situation which now confronts us; but the year 1896 
saw every Democratic Northern State pass into the Republican 
column. On that night of the election there was not left in all 
the North or East or West one of the old Democratic States. 
Our Republican friends now had full control not only of the 
Federal Government, but of the Northern and the Eastern and 
Western States, and all their State governments as well. 

TRUSTS TAKE ON LIFE. 


And then there began to grow these combinations to restrain 
trade, which we now call trusts. They grew slowly at first, 
because they were all afraid, or perhaps some of them were 
afraid, that they might be pounced upon; but as year after year 
passed and trust after trust was created and not interfered 
with by the Federal Goyernment when the Republican State 
governments were absolutely supine and permitted their crea- 
tion in the States, then, my fellow citizens, they began to grow 
more rapidly, because through this form of trusts there was an 
opportunity to secure practically the full benefit of the excessive 
tariff rates provided for by the tariff statutes. 

On September 14, 1901, the number of trusts in this country 
had grown to 149 and the amount of capital involved in stocks 
and bond issues was a little less than $4,000,000,000. And now 
the carniva! of trust building began. So far they had pro- 
ceeded without opposition. There was adequate law to crush 
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them. That law would have been enforced by the courts, as 
it ever had been, if the courts had been applied to. They were 
not applied to, and the reason was that the Federal administra- 
tion and their State administrations, wherever the Republican 
Party had influence, was not in favor of curbing the trusts. 

Seven years and a half more passed away, and the 4th day 
of March, 1909, arrived. and that four billions, according to the 
speech of Senator La FoLLETTE last Friday in the Senate of 
the United States, had grown to almost thirty-two billions, and 
the hundred and forty-nine trusts, so Senator La FOLLETTE said, 
hud then grown so that there were 10,020 plants in combination 
in the United States. 

HOLDS d. o. P. RESPONSIBLE. 

Now, my fellow citizens, we need not talk about responsi- 
bility for that. The Republican Party is solely responsible. 
You ask me why it is that the Republican Party permitted this 
great wrong to be done—for it is a wrong, not only to all the 
people of the United States, but to the people who have invested 
their money in these securities, believing that the Government, 
which watches over all things, would not permit securities to 
be issued by absolutely illegal combinations. You ask me why 
they did it. In other words, what was the consideration? My 
fellow citizens, naturally all men in public place would prefer 
to do the bidding of the people; naturally every human being 
who holds public office, if he has any heart or conscience at all, 
would like to do what is right by the people. But this had been 
growing so slowly until finally the Republican Party leaders— 
bosses Col. Roosevelt now calls them now that he wants to be 
the sole boss—the Republican Party leaders, looking over this 
situation, saw that their great support and strength was in the 
captains of industry, and in the vast sphere of influence which 
they exercise, which meant not only certain portions of the press, 
that were within their beck and call, but it also meant leaders 
of finance in every direction; and of still more importance yet 
in an election vast armies of employees, who were assured by 
thuse who were attempting to secure the benefits of tariff rates 
by trusts, that their interest—in other words, their bread and 
butter—depended upon the success of the party which protected 
the industries from which they received their wages. 

CAMPAIGN FUNDS AIDED. 


But that is not all, my fellow citizens. They also received 
a goodly sum of money in every congressional and national 
campaign, which was paid into their treasury. Why, only 
Wednesday of last week a former Republican chairman of the 
State of New York testified before a Senate committee that in 
a certain campaign his State committee for his own State alone 
received $700,000 in money, and that a half million of that 
amount had been paid to him directly by the national committee 
of his party. What did they do with it? We need not stop to 
discuss that. I suppose that out here in Indiana you have 
heard what they do with surpluses of money under such cir- 
cumstances, but if there is anyone who has any doubt about it 
let him read the history of Adams County, Ohio, and its 40 
per cent of its population who were indicted, and then either 
pleaded guilty or were convicted of the charge of selling their 
votes. 

My fellow citizens, so well known was this fact among the 
party workers, all the way down from the Nation to the town, 
that there was scarcely manifested a shock of surprise when 
it was disclosed that even a President of the United States had 
not hesitated to suggest to a distinguished railroad financier, in 
a letter which is now in existence, that they were both practical 
men, but also advised him that he would like to have him, a 
little later, after the elections were over, come down and discuss 
certain matters not connected with the campaign. 

I pass, now, from this question of consideration, as time is 
flying, to the other question. Where are you going to get relief? 
RECALLS FORMER PROMISE. 

Can you expect relief from the Republican Party? From the 
tariff? No; you know you can not. Did not that party tell 
you in 1908 that it would revise the tariff? 

I need not stop now to discuss what has happened since. 
You know, and all the people of the United States know, that 
the tariff was not reduced, on the average, at all. There were 
some rates lowered and some elevated, but altogether their 
friends were still taken care of. Can we trust the Republican 
Party to change its record with reference to that? Nor can 
we trust President Taft, for if he were elected President and 
there should go into power with him a Republican Congress, 
they would pay no attention to him. That is what happened 
when the Payne-Aldrich bill was passed, you will remember, 
Taft then pleaded with them to keep faith with the people of 
the United States, but his party would not do it. His party 
had the power; the interests—the beneficiaries of the tariff, the 
trusts—dlemanded their pound of flesh from the Republican 


Party, and they received it. So, even though he should be 
elected and his party go into office with him in control of 
Congress, they would not allow him to do anything. They would 
sit on him just as they did before. 

But, aside from that, we do not feel now that he wants to do 
anything. Hasn't he vetoed every one of these bills that have 
been passed by a Democratic House and by a combination of 
Democrats and Republicans in the Senate? He presents an 
excuse, of course, and his excuse is that his Tariff Board knows 
more about it than Congress. Well, to begin with, my fellow 
citizens, under our Constitution Congress is the body to revise 
the rates, and not a tariff board, which is not known to the 
Constitution. 

AS TO TARIFF BOARD. 


And again, my fellow citizens, I deny that this Tariff Board 
of President Taft’s possesses in any degree whatever the fund 
of knowledge possessed by those great Democrats who, in that 
Congress now for years, have been studying the tariff, men who, 
under the leadership of Speaker CLARK and Leader UNDERWOOD, 
have made a record for the people and for the Democratic Party 
in the last two years which, in my Judgment, ought alone to 
win, us this campaign, onght to win us the confidence of all the 
people of the United States. 

Now, certainly there isn’t anybody outside of a lunatic asylum 
who has any idea that the creator of the Progressive Party aud 
his own nominee for President of the United States has any 
intention of giving the people any relief from tariff duties. How 
could anyone have any such an idea? Was he not there for 
Seven years and a half? And during that time, I call you to 
bear witness, not one single word did he utter in behalf of a 
reduction of tariff rates. Oh, he preached a plenty; he invited 
the attention of the good people of the United States in every 
direction under heaven in which nothing could be done. With a 
tariff statute which was bearing down heavily upon the people 
and under which were supported trusts—there, where real 
financial relief could be given; there, at the very fountain head 
of the corruption which was slowly but surely destroying the 
best and highest interests of this country—did he turn their 
attention there? No; not one word did he utter in behalf of 
real relief. Certainly there is no one who is going to suggest 
that Col. Roosevelt, late President of the United States, would 
hurt the trusts at all, is there? If there is such a person, I 
would like to hear him. 


GROWTH OF TRUSTS. 


Senator La FOLLETTE said in a speech in the Senate, where it 
is a part of the record, that when President Roosevelt took 
office we had only 149 trusts, and they had less than $4,000,- 
000,000 of capital, including railroads in combinations, but when 
he finished and on the day that he left the office those four 
billions had grown to $31,672,000,000. In other words, in capi- 
talization seven-eighths of the capitalization of all the trusts in 
the United States came into existence while he was in office. 
The number of trusts—again referring to Senator La Fou.erre’s 
speech—grew from 149 to 10,020. Now, my fellow citizens, if 
there was nothing more to be said, I would ask you whether 
anyone would suspect that he would do any harm to the trusts 
that came into existence, when you know and I know that there 
was an abundance of law to stop them then and there? They 
have found out how to stop them since. Even President Taft 
knows how to stop them. Why, he now only has to point a gun 
up the tree and they come down. 

There never was any trouble about the law. We had an 
abundance of law, but had no man in great station who was 
willing to stop them and protect the people from their assaults. 
There is one more word I want to say before I quit this subject. 
We have some evidence of consent on his part—very substantiai 
evidence, too, my fellow citizens. You know just a little bit 
of truth did leak out about those records while the great battle 
was on between Col. Roosevelt and President Taft for the Re- 
publican nomination. It turned out that along about the ist 
of November, 1907, his weak and pliant Attorney General was 
ubout to prosecute a suit against the Harvester Trust for its 
dissolution, and then George W. Perkins—the George W. Per- 
kins who confiscated $50,000 out of the New York Life to help him 
in 1904—turned up and George persuaded him in a very few 
ininutes to write a letter to his Attorney General, which stopped 
the suit, and the Harvester Trust is going yet. 

STEEL MERGER DISCUSSED. 


But that is not all. It only took about 20 minutes for the 
same Perkins and Judge Gary to persuade President Roosevelt 
that he ought to allow the United States Steel Corporation to 
swallow up its greatest rival, the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., 
and that is on record now. I do not hesitate to say, my fellow 
citizens, that in view of the fact that these trusts so multiplied 
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without any rea? serious interference on his part except with 
his niouth—I do not hesitate to say that it is a fair deduction 
from that evidence, plus the letters which I have told you 
about, in these two great cases, that there are others of like 
import, and that his Attorney General was probably restrained 
in more cases than these. But were not these quite enough? 
Was it not quite enough for any one of these men who had thus 
been helped, to go and tell his neighbors: “ Why, you need not 
be afraid; press on. We have a friend at court.” 

My fellow citizens, I have already taken too much of your 
time in the discussion of these questions, and I want to close 
this part of my address by saying that we have not any assur- 
ance from the colonel, in his confession of faith, that he has 
changed his mind about the trusts. He does not tell you now 
that he is going to curb them. We know he did not, and he now 
says that they ought to be regulated. In other words, he says 
to the people of the United States, who ought to be intelligent 
people, in view of the fact that we have schoolhouses on every 
hillside, that it was all right for him to sit still and allow these 
trusts to multiply, until, as Senator La FOLLETTE said, there 
was no longer anything of importance enough to combine. He 
says to the people of the United States that now that these 
trusts have come into existence, nothing must be done about it; 
that this old law against combinations to restrain trade and 
prevent competition, which was in force in England, and still is, 
and is the law here still—no matter if these men have, in de- 
fiauee of the law, builded up these great trusts—nothing must 
be done to interfere with them. The thing to do now, he says, 
is to regulate them. - 


WILLING FOR CONTROL, 


I delivered an address on Constitution day at the Jamestown 
Exposition, in which I marshaled certain facts which satisfied 
me that the gigantic corporate interests of this country—I do 
not mean those not in combination, but those in combination — 
were desirous of Federal regulation and control. They are quite 
willing to take their chances—not always, but most of the 
time—of running the Government the moment the proposition 
is established by the people that it is all right for them to be 
regulated. That prediction was based upon evidence that I 
bad of the attitude of certain great financiers in this country. 
Since that time, as you have all read, Judge Gary and Perkins 
and others have gone upon the witness stand. in the investiga- 
tion of the steel corporation, and have testified that they were 
in favor of regulation. So, my fellow citizens, whatever else 
you may expect, whatever else the people of the United States 
may expect from Col. Roosevelt, if he should be President again, 
make no mistake about it—he will never lift his finger in the 
future, any more than he has in the past, to curb the trusts; 
and make no mistake about it—he will receive from some of 
them. at least, his full share of support. 

There is a direction, my fellow citizens, in which the people 
of the United States can turn for relief. Not to the Republican 
Party, not to the Progressive Party, but the Democratic Party 
has a record of reduction of the tariff, back before the war, from 
32 per cent to 25 per cent and then to 20 per cent. There were 
in those days no combinations to restrain trade; there were no 
such things as trusts; there was no such thing as a partnership 
between the Government and business. 

PEOPLE HAVE ASSURANCE, 


Again, my fellow citizens, the people of the United States 
have this assurance: That we present to them the record of a 
Congress of the United States, a Democratic Congress, elected 
by the people, after the fraud of 1908 had been perpetrated upon 
them by the Republican Party, and with the record of that 
Congress we had a right to go before the people of the United 
States and say, “Here is the evidence of the will, the power, 
and the intelligence to serve the people of the United States as 
they ought to be served.” Aye, and one thing more, fellow 
citizens, we have nominated for President of the United States 
and for Vice President men whose lives from their cradles up 
are an open book, men whose lives should and will convince 
every human being in the United States that if the great power 
of these two great offices be conferred upon these men they will, 
God helping them, serve the people as they have promised to 
serve them. 

And now, Gov. Marshall, the great Democracy of the United 
States, in convention assembled at Baltimore, after nominating 
for the office of President of the United States that eminent 
Democrat and scholar, statesman, and tried public servant, 
Woodrow Wilson, unanimously, sir, chose you as most worthy 
to be his associate. 

PRAISE FOR GOVERNOR. 

Your nomination, sir, was made amid great enthusiasm and 

with full appreciation on the part of every delegate present 
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that your ability, your character, your valued publi services, 

made your name an addition to the ticket, so that it became 

3 symmétrical and, in our judgment, absolutely invin- 
e. 

The Democratic national convention, too, sir, selected a com- 
mittee representing every State and Territory in the Union, 
and honored me by making me its chairman, and sent us here, 
sir, to tender to you, in its behalf, the nomination for the great 
office of Vice President of the United States. Moreover, sir, in 
behalf of all the people ‘of these United States, connected at 
least with the Democratic Party, and many who are not, your 
nomination has been accepted with such great enthusiasm, such 
complete confidence indicated, that in their behalf, we, the 
members of the committee, as well as in behalf of the national 
convention, whose servants we are, not only tender to you the 
nomination, but most respectfully, sir, beg you to accept it in 
behalf of the party which honors and loves you as well as in 
behalf of the people who, in my judgment, will call upon you 
and your associate to serve them. 5 


Presentation of a Replica of the Steuben Monument to 
Emperor William at Berlin. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 5, 1912. 

Mr. MANN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under leave to print recently granted I beg to 
insert in the Record an authentic account of the presentation 
of a replica of the Steuben Monument to Emperor William and 
of the unveiling ceremonies at Berlin on September 2, 1911. 
The account is as follows: 

On December 21, 1909, Representative RICHARD BARTHOLDT, 
of Missouri, the author of the legislation which resulted in the 
erection of the Steuben Monument in the city of Washington, 
introduced the following bill in the House of Representatives: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the expenditu f 
much thereof as may be 83 bes and ha munca T Matter aN 
ized to be made under the direction of the Secretary of State and the 
Joint Committee on the Library for the erection of a bronze replica of 
the statue of Gen. Von Steuben, authorized to be erected in Washing- 
ton; said replica to be presented to His Majesty the German Emperor 
and the German Nation return for the statue of Frederick the Great, 
presented by the Emperor to the people of the United States. 

This bill, by the approval of the President, became a law on 
June 23, 1910, and in pursuance of its provisions the Secretary 
of State and the Joint Committee on the Library entered into 
contract with Mr. Albert Jaegers, the sculptor of the original 
Steuben Monument, for the preparation of the replica intended 
as a present for the German Emperor and the German Na- 
tion. Inquiries directed to Berlin by the State Department as 
to the acceptability of such a statue had been answered af- 
firmatively even before the legislation was attempted. In the 
spring of 1911 the artist had completed his work, and President 
Taft appointed the author of the legislation, Hon. RICHARD 
BanTHOlbr, and Mr. Charles B. Wolffram, of New York City, 
as “envoys extraordinary and plenipotentiary” to make the 
formal presentation to the German Emperor at Berlin. 

The departure of Mr. BAnTHorpr on his diplomatic mission 
was made the occasion of a thoughtful little ceremony on board 
of the steamer George Washington, of the North German 
Lloyd. On the afternoon before sailing—August 18, 1911—the 
New York Daughters of the American Revolution tendéred him 
a farewell reception in the large and beautifully decorated 
dining room of the steamer. Mrs. Joseph Simeon Wood, the 
State regent of that organization, presided, and, after the hymn 
“America” had been sung, rose to say that no more fitting 
present could be offered to Germany by the United States than 
a statue of the great soldier and patriot, Gen. Steuben. In ex- 
pressing his gratitude for the courtesy of the patriotic ladies, 
Mr. BAkTHorbr extolled Steuben's virtues as a citizen and sol- 
dier and briefly recounted the valuable services he had ren- 
dered his adopted country. He also referred to his mission 
as one of amity and peace, and rejoiced in the fact that, in 
accordance with the sincere desire of President Taft and Kaiser 
William, it would tend to strengthen the ties of friendship 
which had always united the two greatest civilizatory powers 
of modern times, America and Germany. Speeches were also 
made by Mrs. William Cumming Story, the former State regent; - 
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Mrs. Frances Roberts, of Utica, who called attention to the 
neglected condition of Steuben’s grave and promised to enlist 
the support of the women of the Mohawk Valley for the work 
of properly restoring it; Mr. Edward O. Town; Dr. Ernst 
Richard; and Capt. Charles Polack, of the George Washington, 
who had complaisantly consented to be the host of the occasion. 

This patriotic American celebration was followed the next 
morning by a serenade tendered by the Allied German Singers 
of New York, who sang American airs and songs of the father- 
land up to the minute the big steamer left the Hoboken pier. 

By direction of the Emperor, the German Government had 
selected Potsdam, the historic suburb of Berlin, as the site for 
the Steuben Monument, and the 2d of September as the day 
for the ceremony of unveiling, both selections being highly 
significant of the importance which the Kaiser attached to the 
American gift. Admittedly, no more prominent place could 
have been chosen than the ancient home of Prussia’s kings, 
and the 2d of September is eyen to-day a holiday in 
Germany, as it is the anniversary of Napoleon’s surrender at 
Sedan. What Versailles is to Paris, Potsdam is to Berlin. 
Both great capitals are closely allied with those suburbs by 
historic memories, and neither the history of France nor 
that of the German Empire, especially of Prussia, would be 
complete without a proper appreciation of those imperial places 
of residence. Besides, both are equally renowned because of 
their castles, monuments, and beautiful parks. It was at Pots- 
dam where, in times of peace, Prussia’s ingenious King, Fred- 
erick the Great, delighted to rest, and where he built Sans Souci 
as his Tusculum, and here, in front of the old castle, a historical 
structure alive with memories of the great King, is the spot 
thoughtfully chosen for America’s friendly gift. How eminently 
fitting this site is will be better understood when we remember 
that Gen. Steuben, during the Seven Years War, had been an 
officer in the army of Frederick the Great, and that the same 
King, of whom one is reminded at every step at Potsdam, had 
been his protector and friend. 

The most distinguishing feature-of the ceremonies connected 
with the presentation and the unveiling of the Steuben Monu- 
inent at Potsdam was the personal interest which the Kaiser 
evinced in them, and which was apparent in every detail. Not 
only the Emperor himself, but almost the whole imperial family 
graced the occasion with their presence, and nothing was left 
undone to emphasize the international importance of the event 
and to confer honorable distinction upon the two special envoys 
whom the United States had sent on so friendly a mission to the 
great German Empire. The Elite Body Company of the Guard 
Regiment marched up as a guard of honor with Prince Joachim 
as flag officer, and the direct superiors, including the Crown 
Prince and General in Command yon Loewenfeld. The Em- 
press, too, witnessed the ceremony, viewing it from the windows 
of the old castle. In the suite of the Emperor were Princes 
August Wilhelm and Oskar; Imperial Chancellor von Beth- 
mann-Holweg; Secretary of State von Kiderlin-Waechter; 
Secretary of War Heeringen; Chief of the General Staff 
yon Moltke; Lieut. Gen. von Steuben; and other members 
of the Steuben family, all German relatives of the hero of the 
occasion; the gentlemen of the imperial headquarters; the 
officers’ corps of Potsdam and the cadets of Potsdam and Lich- 
terfelde; the administrative president for Potsdam, Count yon 
der Schulenburg; and finally the mayor and the police president 
of Potsdam. Among the Americans presents, outside of the two 
special envoys, were Mrs. Bartholdt and Mrs. Wolffram; the 
American ambassador, Dr. David Jayne Hill; the sculptor of the 
statue, Albert Jaegers, of New York; the members of the 
American Embassy at Berlin, including the military and naya} 
attachés and four officers of the American Army who at the 
time were the special guests of the Kaiser, having been sent to 
attend the German Army mauenvers; President Wolff, of the 
American Chamber of Commerce at Berlin; Col. Otto Stifel, of 
St. Louis; Dr. William C. Teichmann, the American consul at 
Stettin; and several other American citizens, all of whom had 
been specially invited by the secretary of state. A part of the 
garrison and several thousand residents of the city also wit- 
nessed the ceremony. 

The distinguished assemblage, half civil and half military, 
which had gathered in front of the veiled monument presented 
quite an animated spectacle, whose effect was heightened by the 
bright sunshine of a. warm September day. At 12 o'clock 
His Majesty the Emperor appeared, and after he had passed 
muster along the line of the guard of honor he took his stand 
in front of it and directly opposite the monument. The two 
special envoys of President Taft then stepped forward, and 
Hon, Ricnarp BARTHOLDT, in addressing the Emperor and 
speaking in German, delivered the formal presentation speech in 
a distinct and far-reaching voice. The fact that he used the 
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German language was intended and recognized as a special 
courtesy to the fatherland in return for the same courtesy. 
shown to the American Nation when the German ambassador 
at Washington, in presenting the statue of Frederick the Great 
as the Kaiser’s gift to the President of the United States, de- 
livered his address in English. Mr. Banrnorbr spoke as follows: 

Your Majesty, by direction of the President of the United 
States we have come across the ocean to fulfill the purport of 
a resolution, unanimously adopted by the American Congress, 
providing for the presentation to His Majesty, the German 
Emperor, and the German people of a statue of Gen. yon 
Steuben, a great German and erstwhile citizen and hero of two 
continents, as a gift from the American people. If, in the per- 
formance of this honorable mission, I may be permitted to 
interpret the sentiments of the people of the United States, I 
would say, on behalf of President Taft's special embassy, that 
the proffered donation is to be a pledge of peace and amity 
and a guaranty of the sincerity of the earnest hope, cherished 
by all Americans, that the effect of this ceremony may be to 
draw more and more closely the bonds of traditional friendship 
and good will which, strengthened as they are by the ties of 
blood, have always so happily united the great German Empire 
with the great Republic of the West, the United States of 
America. ; ’ 

“The name of Steuben will ever awaken patriotic memories 
beyond the ocean. Its bearer was the embodiment of German 
order and discipline and of that loyalty of which the poet says, 
If it were not as old as the world, surely a German would 
have invented it.“ He was not only the order-creating genius 
of the colonial army, but also the indefatigable, though modest, 
organizer of victories. In just appreciation of his great achieve- 
ments a grateful people, nobly disregarding natienal distinc- 
tions, honored his memory by the erection in front of the 
White House in Washington of a monument which is to com- 


memorate his valuable services as well as those rendered by 


the Germans generally to the cause of American independence. 
And to-day’s celebration? It is verily a beautiful act of inter- 
national courtesy, but may we not also interpret the ready ac- 
ceptance of this statue as a just and generous willingness, on 
the part of Steuben’s o!d fatherland and its exalted sovereign! 
to appreciate and honor those who by_their conduct abroad 
have added luster to the German name? Millions of hearts ou 
the other side of the Atlantic, which throb warmly on account 
of oot dedication, will rejoice exultantly at such interpre- 
tation. t 

“From the material to the political and ideal significance of 
to-day’s act is but a step. The peace President extends to ‘the 
peace Kaiser, under whose reign the phrase ‘The Empire is 
the peace’ has been verified, the hand of friendship for hearty 
cooperation in the peaceful solution of the great problems of 
civilization. And are there two other nations which, resting - 
upon the tradition of undisturbed friendship and looking for- 
ward to a future of still closer relations, could more justly feel 
called upon to make common cause in the great humanizing 
tasks of our time, in the promotion of art and science and in all 
tendencies looking to the increased welfare of the people? We 
live in a time of international conciliation and have come to 
realize that peaceful development is of more transcendant im- 
portance than all that is now dividing the nations; and Ger- 
many’s 40 years of peace is an ample guaranty to America 
that it requires but an incentive in order to crystallize mutual 
sympathy into a political fact. May this beautiful ceremony 
hasten such a happy consummation. 

“As special envoys of the President of the United States, we 
have the distinguished honor of asking Your Majesty to accept 
this statue 2s a token of the sincere friendship of the American 
Goyernment and people for Your Majesty and the people of 
Germany.” 

The Emperor, who seemed greatly pleased with the address, - 
saluted the speaker, and taking from the hands of an adju- 
tant a roll of paper, read the following response: 

“With sincere gratitude I accept the monument which, by 
direction of the President of the United States of America, and 
in pursuance of a gracious act of Congress, you are presenting 
to me and the German people as a gift from the American 
people. When a few months ago the Steuben monument was 
unveiled at Washington the celebration was followed with great 
interest everywhere in Germany, and it was noted with lively. 
satisfaction how elevating and impressive it was and how 
active was the participation in it on the part of the Govern- 
ment and the people. Now we rejoice to have on German soil, 


too, a statue, dedicated by America, of that brave German who, 
with enthusiastic devotion and sublimely simple performance 
of duty, consecrated his services to the canse of the American 


people. ” 
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“The words with which you gave eloquent expression to 
the significance of the monument and of this celebration find 
a ready response in the German Empire. You have justly 
referred to the blood relationship and the uninterrupted 
friendship which unite and always shall more closely unite 
the German and American Nations. I beg you to accept my 
gratitude and that of the German people for coming here and 
presenting to us this beautiful monument, and let me venture 
the expectation that you will kindly convey these our senti- 
ments to the President and the people of the United States.’ 

The Kaiser looked exceedingly well and spoke with a strong 
voice. With his last words he gave the signal for the unveil- 
ing, and with the accompaniment of an inspiring military 
march the cover fell, the Kaiser standing in front of the monu- 
ment and saluting with his hand raised to the helmet. For a 
few minutes he seemed to inspect the piece of art before him 
with a critical look of connoisseur. He then turned to greet 
Lieut. Gen. von Steuben, a direct descendant of the “hero 
of two worlds,” and Ambassador Hill, who in turn introduced 
the two American envoys, Messrs, BartHotpr and Wolffram. 
The Kaiser shook hands with them in the most cordial manner 
and engaged them in a lengthy conversation in the course of 
which he again expressed his appreciation of the American 
gift. When Mr. BARTHorbr asked whether an introduction to 
His Majesty of the sculptor who had created the original monu- 
ment as well as the replica, would be agreeable, the Kaiser 
willingly assented, whereupon Mr. Albert Jaegers stepped for- 
ward and was warmly greeted as well as complimented by the 
Sovereign who had previously conferred upon him the fourth 
Class Order of the Red Eagle as an evidence of his appreciation 
of the monument as to its artistic merits. The march past 
the statue of the guard of honor in parade step concluded the 
ceremony, which marked a most pleasant and memorable event 
in the diplomatic history of the two great countries concerned. 
Let us hope that Americans visiting Germany will not neglect 
to view the delightful spot where our great Republic, in lan- 
guage of bronze, proclaims to the people of his own father- 
land its lasting gratitude for Steuben’s great services. 

At 1 o’clock a midday dinner took place at the marble hall 
of the royal castle which His Majesty had graciously arranged 
in honor of the occasion and of the American envoys, Messrs. 


BartHorpr and Wolffram. To the right of the Emperor sat 


Mr. Ricuarp BARTHOTr, the Imperial Chancellor, and the sec- 
retary of the American legation, Mr. Laughlin; to his left Mr. 
Charles B. Wolffram, the Secretary of State yon Kiderlin- 
Waechter, and Maj. Gen. Wotherspoon, of the American Army. 
Opposite the Kaiser were seated the crown prince and the other 
royal princes, Ambassador Hill, and Gen. Garlington, of the 
American Army. Altogether the distingushed guests numbered 
between 70 and 80. A vivacious and unconstrained conversation 
between the imperial host and his American guests was one of 
the delightful features of the feast which lasted nearly an hour. 
In the course of it the Emperor rose and asked those present 
to raise their glasses and drink the health of the American 
people and President Taft. Indeed, he was in the best of humor 
and showed by his words and actions that the significance and 
success of the celebration afforded him genuine satisfaction. 
All his references to the United States in his conversation with 
the American representatives were made in the spirit of a warm 
personal interest and admiration. 

During the dinner he sent the following telegram to President 

ft: 


“The Steuben monument has been unveiled. In my name 
and that of the German people I thank you most heartily for 
the beautiful gift which is so gratifying an evidence of the 
friendship between the German and American nations.” 

President Taft responded as follows: 

“I sincerely appreciate your cordial message which advised 
me of the unveiling of the Steuben replica and conveyed your 
gratitude and that of the German people for the gift. It will 
give me great pleasure to communicate Your Majesty's message 
to Congress, at the opening of its session in December, as an 
evidence of the cordial relations which have always existed be- 
tween the United States aud the German Empire.“ 

With the Kaiser dinner the official part of the ceremonies was 
concluded. It was followed by a luncheon given by-the Secre- 
tary of State von Kiderlin-Waechter, at which the two Ameri- 
can envoys and Ambassador Hill were the guests of honor, 
Mr. Barruorpr sat to the right and Mr. Wolffram to the left 
of the host, and Dr. Hill was seated opposite him. It was at 
the same time a farewell to the latter, as he had resigned his 
post and was about to return to the United States. The secre- 
tary of state took occasion to express his deep regret at Dr. 
Hill’s departure from Berlin, and the Emperor himself had 
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previously expressed a like sentiment. It seems the distin- 
guished statesman and diplomatist who represented us in the 
German capital had succeeded in a comparatively short time to 
make himself “persona gratissima“ at the Berlin court. Mr. 
von Kiderlin-Waechter proved himself a charming host, and as 
at that particular time he was conducting the negotiations with 
France about Morocco the guests were treated to many an 
interesting observation touching that serious controversy. The 
German secretary of state is plain and unassuming in speech 
and manners, but unquestionably one of the most interesting 
men in international public life to-day. 

The account of the Steuben days in Berlin would not be com- 
plete without a mention of a delightful private dinner given 
by Mr. Charles B. Wolffram in honor of his colleague, Bar- 
THOLDT, at the Hotel Adlon. It was on the evening of the dedi- 
cation, when all were still in an animated mood. What kitchen 
and cellar of that renowned hostelry could provide was at the 
disposal of the 22 guests, all Americans, and when the host, 
Mr. Wolffram, rose to propose the health of President Taft 
there was that enthusiastic response which is possible only 
when Americans meet on foreign soil and are reminded of their 
beloved country. Among the guests on this occasion were, 
besides those already mentioned, Mrs. Bartholdt, Mrs. Wolffram 
and daughters, Dr. and Mrs. Hill, Mr. Laughlin, secretary of the 
American legation and two undersecretaries, Consul and Mrs. 
W. C. Teichman, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Jaegers, Col. Otto Stifel, of 
St. Louis, Mrs. C. Royce and her daughter, Miss Jennie Thompson 
(also from St. Louis), Fred. Achenbach, of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Miss Campbell, of New York, and others. 

Having performed this honorable mission, the two special 
envoys returned to the United States, and upon their arrival in 
New York were tendered a great ovation by several hundred 
German-Americans who had arranged a banquet in their honor. 
Whatever tends to strengthen the bonds of friendship between 
their adopted country and the Fatherland always meets with 
spontaneous and enthusiastic approval and support on the part 
of American citizens of German birth and extraction, and the . 
mission of Messrs. BartHorpr and Wolffram was justly re- 
garded as a means to that end. Hence the dinner proved an 
exceptional success in every respect. President Taft was 
lauded by the speakers for having bestowed the honor of such 
an important mission upon two German-Americans. ’ 

All the most influential newspapers of Germany commented 
most favorably on the Potsdam ceremony and its significance. 
Some of those comments may find space here: 

[Norddeutsche Allegmeine Zeitung (semiofficial).] 

“The solemn ceremonial at Potsdam again directed general 
attention to the old historic relations between Germany and 
the United States of America which date back to the days of 
the war of the colonies for independence, We in Germany fully 
appreciate the special pride with which our kinsmen who found 
a second home on the other side of the ocean regard our dis- 
tinguished common countryman, and we feel a high gratifica- 
tion at the honors which the whole American Nation, conscious 
of his great services in the darkest hour of its history. now 
confers upon the leader and fellow citizen who has cor:e from 
German stock, In the four generations which have passed 
since those struggles the United States have received a rich 
supply of valuable forces through German immigration. On 
all fields Germans have contributed to the development of the 
Union and its present international prestige, not the least on 
the field of intellectual labor as teachers, scientists, and authors, 
Among the most distinguished living representatives of German 
literature and interpreters of German culture in At:erica are 
the two special envoys, BARTHOLDT and Wolffram, who are 
commissioned to represent the American Nation at to-morrow’s 
celebration.” 

(Frankfurter Zeitung.] 

“At Potsdam to-day the German Emperor was presented 
with a monument of Gen. von Steuben by two emissaries from 
the United States. That it occurred on September 2 is prob- 
ably an accident, yet it may be regarded as a good omen that 
the anniversary of the greatest victory which German arms 
ever achieved should be commemorated with such a peaceful 
celebration, a celebration of the manifold close relations and 
of the friendly feeling existing between the two great nations. 
And, by the way, the historic period to which the new monu- 
ment in Potsdam carries back our thoughts is a time of com- 
mon memories also for the two peoples which met on the battle 
field 41 years ago. France and Prussia are the two countries 
which, more than any others, showed recognition and friendship 
to the American colonies fighting for their liberty, and the two 
first military names which are permanent in the history of the 
Reyolutionary War, next to that of the great George Washing- 
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ton, are those of a Frenchman and a German, Marquis Lafay- 
ette and Gen. von Steuben. For a long time American history 
has failed to sutliciently appreciate the services and the impor- 
tance of Steuben. This was not due to ill will either against 
the person or his nationality, but to the somewhat naive over- 
rating of a few spectacular military actions, which, however, 
were much less apt to bring final victory than the quiet work 
of organization which Steuben performed for Washington’s 
armies. During the last few years the more serious historians 
of the new world, perhaps as a result of German-American pro- 
tests, have endeayored to atone for previous neglect in this 
direction. 

“This change in favor of a better appreciation through in- 
creased study and understanding applies not only to the mem- 
ory of the old general, but the relations of the two nations—the 
German and the American people—seem to undergo a similar 
evolution. On the other side of the ocean the opinion prevailed 
for a long time that Americans were very unpopular, if not de- 
tested, in Germany. With us there were at times similar 
opinions of the sentiments of Uncle Sam toward the German 
“Michel.” In fact, however, real public opinion was at no time 
as hostile, either there or here, as the other side imagined, not 
even during the Spanish War and the years immediately fol- 
lowing it of semiofficial strain between Washington and Berlin. 
With us Germans, the faculty to hate other nations has never 
. been strong and certainly never general. The tradition of over- 
estimation, admiration, and imitation of what is foreign has 
been too strong as an inheritance of long political disruption, 
and, apart from the small abnormal group of pan-German 
cranks, has not entirely disappeared even to-day. So far as 
Americans were really unpopular with us, the reasons for this 
feeling were not political, but were to be ascribed to purely ħu- 
man motives. There were and are no material differences of 
interest between Germany and the United States, and in Ger- 
many the mass of the people as well as the nonpolitical infla- 
entlal circles have always been conscious of this fact. But it 
would be foolish to deny that there were, and, though rapidly 
disappearing, there still are strong human, or, let us say, cul- 
turn! differences. These differences, namely, idealism and 
settled culture on the one hand and materialism and upstart 
civilization on the other, have never existed to the extent that 
one has imagined on this side of the Atlantic. In the first place, 
they were not contrasts between Americans and Germans, but 
between the youthful growing population of the largest mod- 
ern colonial country and the historically-grown nations of the 
Old World. Upstart and self-made man are really two sides of 
the same thing, only the European has coined the word for the 
dark side and the American for the bright side. The old na- 
tions note the shortcomings of the new upstart who boasts of 
his fents, and by thus bragging makes himself doubly disliked 
with the grown people. So Americans have found little sym- 
pathy in most of the old civilized countries. Germany has made 
no exception in this respect, but publie sentiment here has 
wonderfully changed during the last 10 years. We appreciate 
more and more that those human national contrasts have been 
partly overestimated and are partly disappearing. The better 
we learn to know the American the more we can overlook ap- 
pearnnees and the peculiarities of his manners, the more we 
perceive the genuine idealism, the great moral values, the 
splendid innate health which that young nation develops wilh 
so much energy and understanding. We Germans, who ourselyes 
have been newly born as a united and strong people 40 years 
ago. realize more and more generally how much we have iu 
common with the great American Nation with respect to econom- 
ical development as well as the evolution of national character. 
So fnr, then, as there existed sentimental contrasts between us 
and the United States, we, in the first place, simply shared 
them with other European nations; and, secondly, they were 
largely based upon an insufficient knowledge of the American 
character. 

These contrasts were looked upon quite differently on the 
other side of the Atlantic Ocean. There temporary ill wil! 
toward Germany originated not from human but from political 
unpopularity, but, in fact. from political misconception. Publie 
opinion in the United States has been loath to give up the idea 
that the German Empire had aggressive intentions, in the main, 
within the sphere of the Monroe doctrine. Even to-day Ameri- 
cans are not quite free from suspicion, no matter how often 
and how sincerely and impressively Germany may give contrary 
assurances. However, In the last few years we have learned 
to know each other better, and this better knowledge produced 
a better understanding, which gradually dissipated the differ- 
ences for which there are no serious and permanent causes on 
either side.” 


[Stettiner Abendpost.] 

“The address which Congressman BARTHOLDY delivered In 
Presenting the Steuben statue to the Kaiser gives «xpression to 
the speaker’s admiration for German ideals and is at the same 
time a demonstration for peace, which is the more significant 
in these turbulent days. On the part of Germany the sincere 
wish has always been uppermost to maintain the best possible 
relations with the United States, and especially has everything 
been done under William II to strengthen them in every direc- 
tion. The Kaiser has intimated on several occasions and before 
all the world that his efforts were directed toward a better 
mutual understanding of the two nations, and that to his knowl- 
edge no thinking man on this or the other side of the ocean 
believed in the possibility of a disturbance of the harmony and 
the continuance of our common interests. Both peoples, he 
said, were too much dependent upon each other through their 
mutual interests. The sovereign has also expressed the con- 
viction that the hundreds of thousands of Germans who live in 
the United States and who in their hearts have maintained’ 
their affection for the old fatherland were paving the way for 
the undisturbed development of these mutual relations. 

These sentiments are undoubtedly shared by millions on the 
other side of the Atlantic, but, alas, there are also other mil- 
lions there who are more or less unfriendly to Germany. As 
to this we should not be deceived, even by the fact that within 
the last few years these unfriendly views have been less em- 
phatic and that the jingo press has been more reserved. Under 
all circumstances it will be well to appraise the assurances of 
friendship, however sincere they may be at the time, in accord- 
ance with real conditions and to take them cum grano salis. 

“The movement in favor of international peace which has 
recently made such great progress in America also finds an 
echo in Mr. Barrnotpr’s address. We, too, fully appreciate 
the idea, and the German people have often endugh demon- 
strated how highly they value the preservation of the pence. 
Nevertheless there are still many obstacles in the way of n 
realization of the idea to secure lasting international! peace, and 
the fate of the American arbitration treaties shows that the 
perception of this question is not wholly clear even in the 
United States. Germany will, as far as she can, further the 
initiative of President Taft in every way, and is willing to 
negotiate an arbitration treaty with America, but the value of 
such treaties, it seems, is being somewhat overestimated at 
Washington. In any event, we shall rejoice if the good rela- 
tions which already unite us with official America could be 
further strengthened and, in the interest of peaceful progress, 
recorded black on white; and it affords us great satisfaction 
that the assurances of friendship and peace are given us at a 
time when the political horizon is full of threatening clouds.” 


Speech of Governor Marshall. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. MOSS, 


OF INDIANA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 23, 1912. 


Mr. MOSS of Indiana said: 

Mr. Speaker: I avail myself of the privilege extended me by the 
House to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a copy 
of the speech of Gov. Marshall in accepting the nomination of 
the Democratic Party for Vice President. Gov. Marshall said: 

Judge Parker and gentlemen of the notification committee: 
Permit me to say that it is not my purpose on this occasion to 
present details. I wish merely to present some general observa- 
tions clothed in homespun language in the belief that they may 
be of value in fixing the opinion and determining the conduct 
of the intelligent voter this year. 

Try as we may to separate the religious from the cjvic, the 
fact yet remains that gocd government has in it an element of 
morality. Neither constitutions, nor laws, nor ordinances can 
completely divorce civil government from religious sentiment. 
There are periods in the history of a people when the con- 
flict between the good and the bad may involve almost all of 
the commandments. There is rarely a conflict in which at least 


the one commandment, against covetousness, does not become an 
issue, and this campaign is no exception to the rule. 

It will be well for the voter to clear up some hazy definitions, 
We have for many years been entertaining a belief, founded 
upon no fact whatever, that Democracy and Republicanism rep- 
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resent different ideas of government. ‘The Republican has 
looked upon the Democrat as a man opposed to the Government, 
The Democrat has looked upon the Republican as a man op- 
posed to the people’s rule and in favor of aristocratic sway. It 
is time for us to remember that democracy is not a system of 
government. Indeed, democracy may find its expression in any 
one of numerous systems. 


DEPENDS ON CITIZENS. 


The rule of the people is not essentially rule by the people. 
By their yotes, even when democracy has unfolded to full man- 
hood suffrage, the people may have a monarchical form of gov- 
ernment. The people's rule does not depend upon the number of 
votes, nor necessarily upon the system of government under 
which they vote. Good or bad government must go back to 
good or bad citizenship, to intelligent or ignorant, to honest or 
dishonest electors. I venture the assertion that if the electoral 
franchise were now granted to all the citizens of Russia, the 
Little Father would again be crowned in Peter's city. 

American democracy in its purity was intended to mean, and 
I believe does mean, something more than voting, something more 
than selecting officers. Like the sunlight, we can not see it, yet 
we can not see without it; and, like the sunlight, it has not 
only bathed this Republic in a sea of beauty and glory, but it 
has warmed and nurtured every fruitage planted in the garden 
of universal brotherhood. 

American democracy does not depend upon caste or creed or 
conditions, upon race or color, upon wealth or poverty, upon 
success or failure. But, unerringly, it does depend upon the 
inner life of the individual citizen. It is an inspiration and an 
aspiration. It does not always depend upon the ticket which 
a man votes. It does depend always upon the motive back of 
the ballot. 

The historic Democratic Party of America had its inspiration 
and its aspiration in the life and ccnduct of its great founder. 
It is time now-to have a perfect concept of that Democracy, for 
in recent years we have divided ourselves into three classes, and 
the classification has been made not by the heart throbs of men, 
but by their social condition. We have those who are immeas- 
urably rich and who are looking for more, and we have those 
who are unutterably poor and who are growing poorer. Between 
these two extremes we have the great middle class, living well 
and reasonably content, except for the uncertainty of not know- 
ing whether they are to rise into the first class or sink into the 
third. 

DIVISIONS NOT LOGICAL. 

Many have assumed that only the unutterably poor and those 
sinking into that class were Democrats, and that the immeas- 
urably rich and the climbers were Republicans. But these divi- 
. sions have not been logical. It was not the outward and visible 
which marked the inward and spiritual of Thomas Jefferson. 
Born of the bluest blood in the Old Dominion and accustomed, 
as gentleman, scholar, diplomat, and statesman, to all the Jux- 
uries of his generation, he was the man who declared that all 
men were created equal and that all were endowed with certain 
inalienable rights, such as life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Even to his dying hour this seeming aristocrat had not 
a single heart throb which was not in unison with the heart 
throbs of his fellow men. His great opponent in statecraft 
sprang from a lineage so lowly as to be unknown. With none 
of the advantages of either fortune or family, Hamilton be- 
lieved in hanging on princes’ favors and in catering to the 
chosen few. 

At its best human nature is weak. The cares of the world 
and the deceitfulness of riches ofttimes stifle generous impulses. 
Great crises are necessary to awaken many men to their sense 
of duty. It was because I thought a crisis to be at hand that 
four years ago I made the statement that 80 per cent of the 
people of Indiana were Democrats at heart even though they 
did not know it. I now enlarge that statement and declare that 
80 per cent of the entire country believe in the historie democ- 
racy of Thomas Jefferson. This campeign is going to rid the 
Democratic Party of every man who does not believe in its 
principles, and is going to add to the party’s ranks, I hope, every 
man who does believe in them. 

Men have allowed their personal interests, ambitions, and 
prejudices to sway their political conduct, and consequently 
this great body of American citizens, thinking alike and feeling 
alike at heart, has never been united under one banner to fight 
for the common rights of common humankind. The strength of 
those determined to give every man his chance in life, unham- 
pered and unaided by legislative enactment, and to strike down 
every species of special privilege inuring to the benefit of a few; 
of those like-minded in their view that government is a neces- 


sity and not a luxury, and that busin should have its large 
opportunity for success, but that this Government was made for 
men, not corporations; for principles, not interests; and of 
those with sufficient courage and fortitude to drive the money 
changers from the temple of our national life, has been impov- 
erished by desertions due to personal interests, ambitions, and 
prejudices. 
CALLS FOR PATPIOTISM. 

This campaign calls upon some for justice, upon others for 
charity, upon all for patriotism. It does not call for the bandy- 
ing of epithets nor for an appeal to the personal. We may 
safely leave to the senile dementia which has seized the so-called 
Republican Party the personalities of this campaign. Its un- 
fitness to rule the Republic is disclosed by its inability to keep 
its temper. It was cohesive, so far as its leadership was con- 
cerned, while it was engaged in looting the public, but even its 
leaders are now disorganized while quarreling over the loot. 
As for the party's bosses, the improper influences in American 
political life are about equally divided between them. Every- 
where “ Boss” Barnes is crossing swords with “Boss” Flinn, 
and their charges and countercharges disclose greatness only 
when we apply Emerson's statement: “ Consistency is the hob- 
goblin of little minds.” 

How comes it that we have reached such a condition in affairs 
in American life that the party in power is rent in twain, that 
boss is charging boss with knavery, crookedness, and dishonesty, 
and that each faction is claiming an exclusive patent upon 
honesty and patriotism, while avowing that the success of the 
other would spell irreparable ruin for the public? And more 
particularly, how comes this to pass under a republican system 
of government consisting of coordinate branches to which were 
ceded by the people none of their inalienable rights, but only 
such powers as were thought to be needful to redress the wrongs, 
preserve the rights, and keep unshackled the moral, intellectual, 
and physical forces of mankind? 

Though a majority of the people have been voting the Repub- 
lican ticket and have been assuming thereby that the majority 
would rule, the disgraceful but purifying scenes which have 
been enacted recently in Republican conventions disclose that a 
large number of those who have been voting the Republican ticket 
are Democrats at heart. These scenes disclose further that we 
have been mistaken in some of our conclusions touching gov- 
ernment in America. We have yielded a quiet assent to the 
proposition that a majority is all powerful and that a minority 
has no rights which a majority is bound to respect. But now 
we know that the theory of the historic Democratic Party that 
it is the right of a majority to rule, but only within constitu- 
tional limitations and without the usurpation of a single in- 
alienable right of a single individual, is correct. 

It is only when majorities thus rule that governmental ma- 
chines move without friction. The right of a majority to thus 
rule must always be conceded. I wonder, however, if it has 
dawned upon the sober second thought of this people that it is 
possible for a majority to be a minority and that it is equally 
possible for a minority to be a majority. At first blush it would 
seem that the officials elected by the plurality of votes become 
the representatives of the majority and that as such they rule. 
But I am not in error when I declare that it is not the mere 
number of yotes which determines a majority in America in the 
sense of having the power to formulate the policy, enact the 
legislation, and control the Government, and I point to the elec- 
tion of 1908 for proof. The protest of every man who voted for 
President Taft and who is now dissatisfied with the President’s 
management of public affairs proves that for four years a 
minority has been the majority in America. At the risk of 
offending the sensibilities of the Republican who voted for 
President Taft only to be dissatisfied with his administration, I 
am going to tell him that he is one of the men I counted in 
making 80 per cent of the voters of this country members of 
the historic Democratie Party. His present protest against the 
result of his ballot reveals his belief that it is not the business 
of government to grant, under the guise of taxation, to any 
class of citizens or to any member of society special privileges 
which are not granted to every other class and to every other 
member of society. 

The social condition which we call Democracy, and which 
finds its avenue of expression at the polls through our party, is 
unalterably opposed to special privilege, whether granted by 
the law or seized by ruthless ambition. It is true, the mother 
of all special privilege is the high protective tariff. All who 
voted the Democratic ticket at the last presidential election 
were unalterably opposed to this system of unjust taxation, 
and a sufficient number of those who voted the Republican 
ticket were likewise convinced of its iniquity to make an over- 
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whelming majority against it. Save a fayored few, all were 
agreed that relief, to a greater or less extent, should be afforded 
to the people from the unjust exactions of this system. All 
knew that we could not educate the people of America indis- 
criminately, enlarge their views of life and happiness, and then 
by the high cost of living deprive them of their pleasures with- 
out making of American life a seething caldron of discontent. 
Theoretically speaking, therefore, the majority of votes, having 
put a party in power upon a platform pledged to relieve the 
people of these burdens, has been ruling under constitutional 
limitations. But this is not so. Immediately after the election 
the minority. became the majority in the sense that it assumed 
control of legislation with reference to special privilege. All 
the members of the Democratic Party and all the protesting 
members of the Republican Party have been in the minority 
when It came to counting votes where the count fixed the cost 
of living. It may be said that this is a mere accident of poli- 
tics, a single illustration, and that it will not occur again. But 
it is no accident. It is only one of many illustrations. It 
simply discloses the utter folly of a man remaining a member 
of u party when the party policy ceases to voice his inner spirit. 
The Republican Party does not recede now from its, protective 
theory. Its return to power will mean again the rule of a 
minority and the theoretical idea of Democracy will continue to 
be the practical aristocracy of special privilege in this country. 


PLENTY OF CHOICE, 


The voter who can not satisfy himself this year is indeed 
censorious. Eliminating the verbiage of platforms, taking their 
substance, and viewing the candidates placed on them, the voter 
who believes that the cost of production at home and abroad 
should be equalized to the manufacturer of this country and 
who wants an oligarchy to rule may vote the straight Republican 
ticket; the voter who believes in a similar protective theory, 
but who prefers to an oligarchy that the President shall be 
the State, may vote the Progressive ticket; the voter who be- 
lieves this Government should be turned into a socialism may 
yote the Socialistic ticket; the voter who thinks that church 
and State are not separate in America and that the people have 
a right to settle religious questions and to determine by ballot 
what is good and what is bad may vote the Prohibition ticket; 
and all those who insist that it is not the business of Govern- 
ment to equalize the cost of production at home and abroad to 
the manufacturer until it equalizes the difference in the pur- 
chase price to the consumer at home and abroad, who believes 
that the only equalization justifiable in our Government is the 
equalization of opportunity, who thinks that public office is a 
public trust, who does not believe that disgruntled and defeated 
politicians are genuine reformers, and who thinks that reforms 
are not born with sore toes, may vote the Democratic ticket. 

I respectfully urge all those who are opposed to special privi- 
lege to ally themselves this year with the historic Democracy, 
the corner stone of whose edifice is the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the keystone of which is the Golden Rule. At 
Baltimore it proved its right to be, because there it arose and 
by its proposed policy met the needs and wants of a people 
Am I to be met with the statement that results like those of the 
last four years might just as well have been produced under 
Democratic supremacy? This I deny. The kingdom of Democ- 
racy, like the kingdom of heaven, is within us. It comes not by 
observation. It is a living. growing, vital principle. It is as 
essential to the life of the man who is a Democrat as pure air 
or pure blood. ‘The power to resist lying is not in the mouth, 
but in the heart of a man. The power to resist larceny and 
murder is not in his fingers. Democrats, like poets, are born, 
not made. They are born with the fixed and unalterable belief 
that God made all men, not some men; that all men are entitled 
to an honest chance in life, unhampered and unharmed by law 
or custom. We may separate in language, church, and state. 
but we can never have that social condition which we call 
democracy until all men living in the Republic are full—not 
half--brothers; until all have been baptized in the blood of the 
spirit of the Revolution and consecrated at every altar set up, 
North and South, in the war between the States. 

WARNS WEALTH SEEKER. 

Upon whom does this campaign call for justice? Many a man 
devotes himself sedulously to business, not because he wants 
money for himself, but because he believes that jewels and 
luxuries will make his wife happy. Sometimes, too late, he 
finds that which she wanted was love, not luxury. So, too, 
many a man in America is devoting himself te the making of 
money through legislatively granted privileges, not so much 
that he wauts the money himself as that he wants to disclose 
the richness, greatness, and prosperity of the American Repub- 


lic. Meanwhile he has not stopped to consider that while the 
few through special privileges are adding millions to the bank 
balances of this country, the educated and impoverished many 
are looking down the years and seeing at the end of them noth- 
ing but an open grave in the potter's field. The spirit of de- 
mocracy and his innate sense of justice call upon this man 
right now .to stop and look and listen; to review what really 
makes for greatness in a people, and to answer in the silent 
watches of the night the accusing voice of his own conscience, 
which tells him that it is men, not money; brains, not business; 
love, not lucre; peace, not prosperity, which mark the greatness 
of a people. Let him answer that accusing voice by resolving 
that though he may not make so many dollars in the future, he 
will not forget that every other man’s wife and every other 
man's child in America are equally dear to him, and that he 
desecrutes the graves of those who fell from Lexington to Appo- 
mattox and stamps himself a coward when he demands or re- 
celves the aid of the law in his conflict for supremacy. Too 
long have some been the recipients of money made through the 
toi! of others and turned over by unequal and unjust taxing 
laws, It is good to love wealth and all that wealth can bring, 
but it is better to love the Republic more than all the trappings 
of outside pomp and circumstance. From this good hour let 
these men tight their battles of life without handicapping their 
less fortunate brothers. Let them hang pictures of Nathan 
Hale in their bedrooms and as each day's light reveals his 
features unto them, let them vow that as this old hero thought 
more vf men than he did of British gold, so they will dedicate 
their lives and consecrate their efforts to his splendid ideals. 

Upon whom does the hour call for charity? There are 
thousands of us who have not reached the land overflowing with 
milk and honey. Still we wander in the wilderness of industrial 
despair. Still are we able to gather manna only for a day and 
still we look with longing on the fleshpots in Egypt. Discontent 
and bitterness. have entered into our souls. So long have we 
been impressed with the iniquity of special privilege, with the 
arrogance of some rich men, with the power of money to pro- 
duce peace cr war, plenty or famine, that we have come to hate 
all these who have and to believe that the possession of money 
is the mark of infamy and the badge of dishonor. If you be one 
of these, my brother, this hour calls upon you for charity. 
Many have succeeded honestly in this land; most have suc- 
ceeded, as they thought, honestly. There are but few who have 
not cared how success has come to them. Let us not condemn 
until the sheep have been separated from the goats. Let us 
understand that it is possible for the man in broadcloth and the 
mau in hodden gray to be brethren in America. Let us await 
the developments of a brief time lest perchance the judgment 
of misfortime upon fortune may be injustice, not justice. Let. 
us be sure before we strike; let us condemn no man unheard, 
and let us give to every man his advocate in the forum of 
American brotherhood. : 

EQUALITY BEFORE LAW. 


It will be observed that the sum of the justice and the charity 
for which I am contending is the revival of Jefferson's idea of 
equality before the law, not equality in muscle or brain or will 
or energy, but that equality which guarantees to every honest 
and industrious man his life, his liberty, his happiness, and his 
chance. Justice and charity are always needed to enforce this 
guaranty. Get into the bread line if you will, but beware in so 
doing not to drive out a weaker brother. 

I see a people, the most marvelous which has ever sprung 
from the loins of time and the womb of destiny. Among them 
are all kindreds, tribes, and tongues. What are they to become 
in the melting pot? They are of like passions, men with hopes, 
fears, ambitions, prejudices. Are they to evolve into castes, not 
of birth and lineage, but of success and failure? Out of the 
crucible of these years, heated with the fires of both seeming and 
real injustice, is a newer generation to be poured forth to the 
vassalage of the paternalistic system of government born under 
Republican misrule, or to a socialism where success depends not 
upon merit and honest endeavor, but upon the mere drawing of 
the breath of life? 

It is idle for a thoughtful man in America, whether million- 
aire or pauper, to longer play the ostrich. ‘Safety does not con- 
sist in hiding one’s head in the sands of either sentiment or 
hope. It is foolish for the vastly rich to keep on insisting that 
more and more shall be added to their riches through a specious 
system of special legislation ostensibly enacted to run the Gov- 
ernment, in reality enacted to loot the people. It is worse than 


ignorance for them to smile at the large body of intelligent 
Americans who regard themselves fortunate if the debit and 
credit accounts of life balance at the end of ench year and to 
assume that the mighty many, who are becoming convinced 
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that that social system which we call democracy is but a glit- 
tering generality, will long endure the industrial slavery being 
produced. The hour has come when patriotism must consist in 
something more than eulogies upon the flag. Whether voting the 


ticket or not, men everywhere, looking upon the awful injustice 


of this economic system, are becoming socialistic in theory if 
not in conduct. And shall any fair-minded man say that if it 
redounds to the interests of the people of this country that a 
hundred men should control its business to the good of every 
one that there is anything fallacious in the theory that gov- 
ernment instead of transferring business to a favored few for 
the benefit of all should itself discharge that business for the 
benefit of all? I have never been able to convince myself that 
either system would not cast a pall over human action and dull 
the motives which have heretofore moved mankind to the very 
loftiest endeayor and produced what I conceive to be the most 
perfect system of government ever devised by the brain of man 
since that far-off theocracy of the Jews went down beneath the 
demand for the pomp and splendor of earthly power. And yet 
I do not hesitate to say that if it be impossible to restore this 
Republic to its ancient ideals, which I do not believe, and I 
must make the ultimate choice between the paternalism of the 
few and the socialism of the many, count me and my house 
with the throbbing heart of humanity. 


THREE GRADES OF CITIZENS. 


The discontent in Republican ranks is Democratic discontent. 
How much of it has reached the point where, wearied with the 
bad workings of a good system, it is willing to topple that 
system over and try something new I can not prophesy. But 
I am quite sure that whatever badges men may wear in America 
this year, whatever ballots they may cast, and whatever battle 
cries they may utter, there are but three grades of citizens. 
The first grade is made up of the favored few, their hangers-on 
and their beneficiaries, who think the eagle is upon the dollar 
not as an emblem of liberty but as an emblem of power, and 
who look upon government as an annex to their business affairs; 
these are they who in the past years of Republican misrule 
bave turned the temple of constitutional freedom into a money- 
changers’ mart and have made of the coordinate branches of 
government obeisant lackeys of the jingling guinea. 

The second grade consists of those whose outlook upon life 
bas been enlarged by the civilization under which we live, who 
have been taught by the school and the college, by the press 
and the magazine, who appreciate and eajoy the good things of 
life, whose horizon has been enlarged, and whose eapacity for 
joy and sorrow has been increased. Year after year they have 
seen the boundless resources of the richest country the sun 
over shone upon pass into the control of the favored few. They 
have observed that the laws have been enacted, construed, and 
enforced so that struggle as they will and act as they may they 
see before them naught but long years of servitude and certain 
poverty at the end. Conditions have become unbearable to them. 
They hesitate to hope for reform, so often has it been promised 
to them and so often has it been denied. They have reached the 
point where, in the struggle for that which they believe to be 
right, they are willing to destroy the ideals of the Republic. 
How many there are of these I do not know, but I do know that 
special privilege in the Republic is breeding them day by day, 
like rabbits in a warren. 

The third grade of citizens it pleases me to call old-fashioned 
constitutional Demoerats. These are they who believe that the 
equality of mankind does not consist in an equality of brain 
and brawn, but in an equality whereby every man—native and 
foreign born—has an inalienable right to exercise all of his 
ability in getting on in the world just so he realizes that in get- 
ting on he owes it to himself, to his family, and to the Republic 
to see to it that he gets on honestly and that he does not pre- 
rent any other man from obtaining the reward of his honesty 
and enterprise. These old-fashioned Democrats belieye in mak- 
ing money, but they believe that every dollar made should be 
so clean that an infant may cut its teeth upon it. They hold 
that it is no part of government to boost one man and to boot 
another, and that any system of government which enables one 
man to take advantage of another is not a system under which 
a democratic condition of life can thrive. They hold that from 
age to age social and economic conditions change, but that the 
great principle of the equality of all men before the law can 
never change while time shall last, and that the honest inter- 
pretation of this great principle in statutory enactment, judicial 
construction, and executive conduct will take from the life of 
a people the mighty avarice of the few, bind up the broken 
hearts of the many, and loose the bonds of all who are in 
slavery to wrong, injustice, and ignorance. 


SYSTEM IS NOT WRONG. 


The individualism of Thomas Jefferson is not dead. It has 
not moldered back to dust in the graye at Monticello. It walks 
the earth this day knocking at the door of rich and poor, of 
wise and ignorant alike, calling upon all men to make this age 
the millennium of statecraft wherein no one shall claim to be 
the master and all shall be glad to be the servants of the 
Republic. 

It can not be that it is the system of government which is 
wrong. It is the unjust use of the system. From Jefferson 
to Lincoln, the Republic grew in might, in majesty, in pomp 
and splendor, and the humblest of its citizens could obtain 
Justice, not as a beggar crawling in the sun, but as a man. It 
has not been the use, but the misuse, of the powers of govern- 
ment which has produced this discontent in the minds of men. 

The historic Democratic Party moves forward, now as always, 
true to the principles of the Declaration of Independence, loyal 
to the Constitution, and confident that if men will be imbued 
with the spirit of these two documents and will guide their 
publie and private life by the concepts of righteousness therein 
contained, peace and plenty will bless their homes and come as 
a benison to every weary, downtrodden, and oppressed soul. 

The contending forces in America are as they are in nature. 
There is a centripetal force which is ever drawing the earth 
toward the sun. There is a centrifugal foree which is ever 
drawing it away. ‘These two contending forces, acting each 
upon the other, have kept this old world of ours safely in its 
orbit, and springtime and harvest have not failed. Should 
either force become superior desolation and destruction only 
could result. The centripetal foree would draw the earth into 
the sun and make it but fuel for the warmth of other planets. 
The centrifugal force would send it whirling out of its orbit 
to the northern pole of stellar spaces. There are times in July 
when we long for the North Pole, and there are times in Janu- 
ary when we pray to be nearer the sun. But our sober second 
thought convinces us that the middle course is the safe course 
for the world. 

The contending forces of political Hife are commonly de- 
nominated reactionary and revolutionary. They are the pa- 
ternalistic forces of the Republican Party which would draw 
our Government out of its orbit and consume it in the fiery 
heat of the Iust and greed of the favored few, and the social- 
istic forees which would draw it away from its constitutional 
conception of three coordinate branches and from its guaranty 
to each individual of an opportanity to assert his natural and 
acquired talents in an honest endeavor to succeed. The his- 
toric Democratic Party, of which I am an humble member, 
stands between these contending forces and believes that some 
harvests for humanity may be garnered by proceeding in the 
old orbit which the fathers founded, by meeting in the old 
way each generation of men as they shall rise, by never for- 
getting that this Government was founded not for business nor 
success, nor for incompetency and for failure, but to guarantee 
in lawful ways the opportunity of every man for liberty and for 
the pursuit of happiness. Old principles applied in new ways 
will convince these two extremes of thought that our historie 
party can make exist what now is but a name—democracy 
under a representative form of government. 

CALLS FOR BROTHERHOOD. 


If I doubted that the return of the historie Democratic Party 
to power would fail to right the wrongs of industrial life, to 
wipe out the injustices of legislation, and to preserve the oppor- 
tunity of every man for happiness, then my voice, now weak, 
would be silent. If I did not believe that in so far as human 
agency can, this party of ours will promote the brotherhood of 
mankind, I would here and now repudiate it. But, believing as 
I do that the Republic had its origin in an inspiration which 
did net come from the mere brain of a mere man, but sprang 
from the heart of humanity; believing that this age more than 
any which has preceded it calls for conscience and brotherhood 
in governmental affairs; hoping that every sacrifice of mind and 
body and personal good which has been made, is a guaranty of 
the perpetuity of this, the latest and greatest experiment upon 
the part of a Democracy to work out its ideals in government, 
and trusting that the God of Washington, the founder, and of 
Lincoln, the preserver, will still be the Ged of the Republic. and 
will not permit his chosen people to wander forever in the 
wilderness of legislative sin, I accept, upon its platform, the 
nomination of the Democratic Party for Vice President of the 
United States. And may my right hand forget her cunning 
and my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth if in all my 
gettings I fail to get that greatest gift—wisdom and understand- 
ing to know the heartbreak and the need of our common 
humanity. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GILBERT N. HAUGEN, 


OF IOWA, 
In THE HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 23, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. HAUGEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In view of the prevailing misconception as to 
the vote on the motion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen] to recommit the Post Office appropriation bill to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, on May 2, a mis- 
conception evidently due to misrepresentations sent out from 
Washington, whether sent out to deceive or not, I know not, 
yet the fact is that they were sent out; and while misrepre- 
sentations of this kind are so generally made and seldom be- 
lieved or commented on, yet this seems worthy of some attention 
because the integrity of certain Members has been question. I 
Nee from page 5 of La Follette’s Weekly Magazine of June 

1912: 


The test vote came on the previous question on May 2. Eve 
Member who voted for the previous question voted to shut off amend- 
ment. He voted for the fake parcel post and in the interests 
of the Express Trust. Every Member who voted against the previous 
question voted for an opportunity to amend this proposal so as to 
8 a real parcel He voted in the interests of the American 
ee Following are the 178 Members who voted for the previous question— 
mie Pea against the public and in the interests of the express com- 
pan 

Here follows the names of the 178 Members, and next the 
names of the 144 Members who voted against the previous 
question, and who it is alleged voted against the Express Trust 
and for the public interests. Next the names of 4 Members 
whom it is alleged dodged by answering “ present,” and next it 
gives the names of the 19 Republicans who joined with the 
Democratic machine to force this “rural” parcel post upon the 
American public and to sidetrack a universal parcel post, which 
is the only kind the express companies fear. 

The list reported is as follows: Austin, of Tennessee; Barch- 
feld, of Pennsylvania; Catlin and Dyer, of Missouri; Haugen, 
Kendall, Kennedy, Pickett, Prouty, and Towner, of Iowa; 
Langley, of Kentucky; Madden and Rodenberg, of Illinois; 
Morse, of Pennsylvania; Payne, of New York; Powers, of Ken- 
tucky; Slemp, of Virginia; Sterling, of Illinois; and Helgesen, 
of North Dakota. 

The article goes on to say: 

s NOT A PARCEL POST AT ALL. 

Just before this vote was taken on the previous question 
LENROOT, of Wisconsin, asked Speaker CLank ironically, “ Would 
an amendment providing for a parcel post be germane?” The 
plain inference in this question that the “rider” which was 
being steam rollered through the House by the Clark-Underwood 
machine was not a parcel post at all drew from the Speaker the 
somewhat brusque response, The Chair is not called upon to 
pass upon the germaneness of any amendment until it is offered. 
The Clerk will call the roll.” 

You see, the express monopoly, the administration, and the 
Democratic machine figured it this way: The country demands 
a parcel post. That demand can not be ignored. A real parcel 
post, however, would loosen the grip of the express monopoly on 
the American consumer. It would establish a competition 
which would bring the exorbitant express rates down to a rea- 
sonable figure in a jiffy. That might hurt the innocent stock- 
holders of the express companies. It would certainly rob them 
of the juicy millions upon which they have been accustomed to 
feed. If we pass a bill permitting rural mail carriers to haul 
packages for the farmers, we can “point with pride” to the 
“passage” of a parcel-post bill. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
Uncle Sam will carry parcels only where there is no possibility 
of competing with the express companies. The rural mail car- 
rier must deliver the package to the nearest express company 
if it is going beyond the town which marks the end of his 
route. “The scheme,” said the politicians, “will surely appeal 
to the farmers and will be entirely satisfactory to the express 
companies.” Also extracts from a pointed and lucid statement 
made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], comment- 
ing on an article from the Chicago Tribune under date of May 2, 
which purports to quote a Member, having alleged that a cer- 
tain Member of the House had entered into an agreement with 


` 


the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. MADDEN] for him [Mr. MAD- 
DEN] to make a motion to recommit the Post Office bill, so as 
to shut out another Member from making a motion to recommit 
the Post Office appropriation bill with instructions to report 
back the bill with a parcel-post amendment, and that Speaker 
CLARK agreed to carry out the plan, a plan which the Mem- 
ber is reported to have denounced in these terms: 
is the most scandalous deflance of the rules of 
affair is a dirty deal, N the . 8 nung for a parcel 
post for many years ought to know it. $ z -i 

To this the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] replied in 
the following language under date of May 8, 1912, page 6070: 


Mr. eaker, I would like to be allowed, if this is a question of per- 
aoga Pu vilege, to make a statement. 
e 


PEAKER. The Chair thinks it is a question of personal privi- 
lege, and the gentleman may proceed. 
. MappEN. In the course of the proceedings on the Post Office ap- 
propria non bill, as 9 in the House knows, there was a good 
eal of legislation recommended. * * + 
During the consideration of this bill the gentleman from Missouri 
IMr. SHACKLEFORD] introduced an amendment to the bill, which pro- 
vides that every rural-route road in the United States shall be classi- 
fied; that the classes of roads shall be numbered A, B, and C; that 
class A shall receive $25 per mile per annum for the privilege of de- 
livering the mails; that class B all receive $20 a mile; and that 


to the 
the United States 


volved in it, first, use the Government o 5 pay- 
ing at the present time $1, annum to each rural carrier who 
employed by the Government for the delivery of the mail to the citi- 


ve on rural routes, and this bil 
pensation shall be increased to $1,074. 
not only unfair but unjust and unwise for the Government of the 
United States to seek to compensate the farmer by the payment of 
$25, $20, or $15 per mile per annum for the parese of passing along 
the highways to deliver the farmer his mail. I was strenuously op- 
posed to it. I am opposed to it now. 

There was another proven introduced into this bill as an amend- 
ment from the floor. at provision was introduced by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BARNHART]. It provided for the publication of the 
names of all the stockholders and the officers and controlling man- 
agers of all the newspapers in the United-States, and for other infor- 
mation which I did not think the Government ought to impose upon 
the gine oad of the country. And so I was nd meer to that. 

But beth these measnres were adopted, and when the bill came from 
the committee to the House, as a member of the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads I felt that, as I was opposed to these 
measures in the bill, if no other member who outranked me on the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads wished to introduce a 
motion or make a motion to recommit, it was my right to do so, and 
I rose in my place as a Member of the House and as a member of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, and I exercised m right 
under the rule to introduce a motion to recommit with instructions to 
stoike — the two itema shar have 5 ah 5 

colleague rose s place, an e reques me allow him 

to make the motion. I refused. He wanted to introduce a motion to 

recommit with instructions to report back a parcel-post bill which he 

himself had introduced only the night before, which no man in the 

House had ever read, which had never been sent to any committee or 

been considered by any committee. 
* s . s ba > + 

Now, one thing more. The statement made by my colleague to the 
effect that I entered into a plot with 8 is false in every particu- 
lar. [Applause on the Democratic side. 

I entered into no plot, no scheme, and had no understanding. I 
stood on the floor of the House exercising my rights as a Member of 
the House, and 3 exercising my 7 as a member of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, whose bill was under 
consideration. I had no contract with Mr. Moon of Tennessee. I had 
no contract with the Speaker of the House. If the Speaker of the 
House knew that I was going to make a motion, he knew more than 
anybody else did, for I did not talk to anybody about what I was 
going to do. I had no talk with Mr. Moon of Tennessee. I had no 
arrangement with the Speaker for ition. I rose in my place and 
made the motion. I was recognized. It was perfectly in order. I see 
no reason why I should not . 1 ee see no reason why the 
minority leader of this House should feel called upon to criticize me 
in the public press for doing my duty on the floor of this House as I 
understand it. 9 on the Democratic side.] If he had any 
criticism to make of me and of my action, his place to criticize me was 
on the floor, where I could reply to him. He had no right to go into 
the newspapers and characterize my attitude as “an infernal plot.” 
I want to say to nim that my motives are as pure as his. 8 
on the Democratic side.] I have no interest in doing anything that is 
not for the best good of the country. Of course, my colleague thinks 
that what he does not do is not properly done. I am ia for that. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] He thinks that all the wisdom 
and all the integrity of the country is bottled up in him, and I deny 
it. [Applause on the Democratic side.]! I have t admiration for 
his genius, for his ability, but I frequently have to doubt the wisdom 
of his judgment. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I want him to distinctly understand, and I want the people of my 
district and of this country to understand, that I am here as one of 
the entities of this House, as one of the Members of this House, with 
a certificate as big as that of any other Membcr of this House, and I 
am not going to directed in the attitude I am to assume on great 
public questions by the attitude of the minority leader, unless he agrees 
with me and I agree with him. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, he never spoke to me in connection with the motion that he 

ed to make. I had no understanding of what he proposed to do. 
p did not know he had talked to Mr. GARDNER, or that he had talked 


provides that that com- 
And it looked to me to be 


to anybody, and I did not are — far as that goes. He had not talked 
to me. 
[Laughter on 


ink it was worth while to talk to me. 


h: he did not t 
Ta KO I protest against any such, slan- 


Democratic side.] 
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derous statements as have been — my colleague. Every word 
uttered by so far as it relates to any 
combination or any plot that I was in with the Speaker of the House 
or anybody else. 2 —— on the Democratic side.] d 

Evidently there aré those after these years of struggle and 
all the publicity given the rules and the fight made on the rules 
of the House who believe that by misrepresentation they can 
fool the people to believe that any and all Members of the House 
are permitted to make motions at any time and on all ques- 
tions and that any amendment, whether germane or not, is in 
order on all bills at all times. That is not the case. True, the 
rules were amended, and greater privileges were extended to 
Members, but some of the rules have been thrown overboard 
by our Dmocratic friends. Be that as it may, nobody has ever 
proposed nor even dreamed of making an amendment not ger- 
mane in order on any amendment or bill, It may also be 
proper to state that section 765 ef the Rules of the House pro- 
vide that “one motion to recommit shall be in order, and that 
the Speaker shall give preference in recognition to a Member 
who is opposed to the bill or joint resolution.” Section 738 
provides that when two or more Members rise at once the 
Speaker shall name the Member who is first to speak. 

This under interpretation of Speakers and under the prac- 
tice of the House; the question of recognition is lodged with 
the Speaker, and the rulings and practice of the present and 
previous Speaker have been to give preference to Members of 
the committee—first, the chairman of the committee reporting 
the bill; next, members of the committee, in the order in which 
they rank, if opposed to the bill. Hence, under the rule and 
practices of the House, members of the committee have claim to 
prior recognition. That is exactly what was given in this case. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Map] was a member of 
the committee and opposed to the bill. He asserted his right, 
and was properly recognized. Under the rule, germane amend- 
ments to the amendment proposed in Mr. Mapprn’s motion to 
recommit only were in order unless made in order by a special 
rule. In this case we had no special rule. I might state fur- 
ther that the moving and adoption of the previous question in 
effect shuts off debate and amendment. 

The statement by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
sets forth what his amendment proposed to do, and that was 
to strike out the section which provides for the Government aid 
of $15 to $25 per mile for the building of country roads, and 
that he, as a member of the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, was, under the rules and practices of the House, 
entitled to prior recognition, and that he exerted his right as a 
member of that committee, a right that could not be denied him 
under the rules and practices of the House; hence if any 
Member had, as alleged, in mind offering a parcel-post amend- 
ment it could not, under the rules of the House, have been done. 
As stated by Speaker Crarxk at the time, only germane amend- 
ments to the Madden amendment—the good-rond section— 
would have been in order; hence a yote for ordering the pre- 
vious question was to shut off debate and amendment, not parcel- 
post amendment, however, but amendments germane to the 
Madden good-road amendment, or such amendments as had 
been offered by Mr. Mappen in the Committee of the Whole 
that is, to extend the Government aid of from $15 to $25 per 
mile to all roads, whether in the city or in the country. Hence 
many of us who believed that such amendment would jeopardize 
the passage of the good-road proposition and who voted for the 
previous question in order to shut off objectionable amend- 
ments thereto, and who were really for the good-road propo- 
sition, and who believe that the people in the country were en- 
titled to the small recognition of the Government contributing 
from $15 to $25 per mile for the building of the roads and who 
had earnestly and persistently advocated and worked for such 
legislation for years, naturally voted for the previous question 
in order to shut out good-road amendments that might jeop- 
ardize the passage of the good-read section, and for voting 
on a question which had nothing to do with parcel post what- 
ever, a question that could not, under the rules and practices 
of the House, at that stage of the proceeding be considered. 
For that we are charged with being against parcel-post legis. 
lation. 

Even if it could have been considered, and even if the gentle- 
man from Illinois, Mr. Maxx's, parcel-post amendment had 
been germane and would have been in order, the gentleman did 
not, so far as I know, take us into his confidence any more than 
he did his colleague; and, as none of us were mind readers, we 
were in the dark as much as his colleague was, and knowing 
nothing abcut the amendment, we knew nothing about its 
merit; and inasmuch as the proponents of the amendment failed 
to take us into their confidence or Indicate to any of us what 


amendment he proposed to offer, and having no knowledge of 
what was proposed to be done, the statement made by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois IMr. MADDEN I 

That evi word uttered is a deliberate falsehcod so far as it relates 
to any combination or plot that he was in with the Speaker of the 
Honse or anybody else— 
seems to fit our case also. When the Post Office appropriation 
bill was under consideration, and after the amendment provid- 
ing for the Government to take over the express compaules was 
defeated, I immediately went over to the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Larrerty], who offered the amendment in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and requested him to make the motion to 
recommit, to instruct the committee to amend and forthwith 
report the Post Office bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment to take over the express companies. The amendment and 
motion was prepared; the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Lar- 
FERTY] tells me that he went to see the Speaker and requested 
that he be recognized to make such a motion. The gentleman 
tells me that the Speaker informed him that he had pursued 
thé course of giving preference to members of the committee, 
and could not promise to recognize him. If you will turn to 
CoNcRESSIONAL RECORD, May 2, 1912, you will find that the 
Speaker said: 
CC 
thinks that course ought 8 N * z 

I was one of the 15 Members who voted for taking over the 
express companies in order to insure a lower rate on parcels to 
the Government, and now, having done everything in my power 
to place the express companies under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in giving that commission power to regulate ex- 
press rates or the same power which it has over railroad com- 
panies, and having voted to put them out of business, I am 
charged with voting against the public and in the interest of 
express companies. These misrepresentations are on a par with 
others sent out. Now, what is there to the whole thing? The 
statement made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] 
was absolutely correct. My contention has been that in view of 
the fact that the express companies pay the railroads on an 
average less than 1 cent a pound for carrying express, and that 
the Government pays the railroads on an average more than 4 
cents a pound for carrying mail matter, naturally the railroads 
want the express business transferred to the mail cars, as it 
will add to their revenue more than $3,000,000 for every million 
dollars’ worth of express business thus transferred. While 
many contend that it should be done, I have never seen my way 
clear to accommodate the railroads in this respect. I have con- 
tended that railway mail pay should be reduced; if not, the 
Government should take over express contracts and get the 
benefit of the lew rate given the express companies, and 
when that is done it will be possible to provide for a compre- 
hensive parcel post. Now, a word about the so-called Mann bill, 
the one which it was alleged was to be offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. I am informed that the bill was 
prepared by a number of distinguished gentlemen; that it came 
to light the day or night before it was to be offered by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]; that it was 
identical with one introduced by the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Anperson]. Upon examination I find that the rate pro- 
posed in this wonderful document is 38 cents on 11 pounds in 
the 100-mile zone; the express rate proposed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on 11 pounds in the same zone is 
26 cents. The rate proposed in the Mann bill in the 800 to 900 
mile zone on 11 pounds is 70 cents; the proposed express rate 
is from 82 to 44 cents. The rate on 11 pounds in the 1,150 to 
1,800 mile zone is $1.02. 

The proposed express rate is from 50 to 54 cents. The rate 
in the Mann bill on 11 pounds over 1,800 miles is $1.82. The 
proposed express rate is 65 cents. Behold, what a marvelous 
structure; poor express companies; these express monopolies; 
these high-handed stockholders of the express companies are 
now to be deprived of their juicy millions of profits; the destruc- 
tion of the express companies is to be complete and the express 
monopolies to be doomed forever, and the dear rural people in 
the city of Chicago, who are so near and dear, are forever to be 
made happy and prosperous. Think of the wonderful results 
to be obtained in the interest of all the people by this crushing 
blew to be dealt to the express companies. What a benefit it 
will be to the people to pay twice as much for parcel-post sery- 
ice as is to be charged by the express companies, according to the 
findings of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and how this 
express monopoly will have to suffer by having to compete with 
Uncle Sam, who is to charge twice as much for a similar service. 
Just imagine a merchant charging $1.32 for 11 pounds of sugar 
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and one across the street selling 11 pounds same kind of sugar 
for 65 cents; or where a city express charging 70 cents for 
carrying 11 pounds and another charging 32 cents for a similar 
service—which of these will the public patronize? According 
to the conclusions reached by the proponents of this bill, the 
public would with “joy and satisfaction” patronize the higher 
price. If not, certainly any parcel-post bill which provides for 
a higher rate to be charged than the one charged by express 
companies will be of no benefit to the public. By what logic or 
rule of reasoning can anyone reach the conclusion arrived at by 
proponents of the bill? A 

I confess that I can not agree with them. I have talkeđ 
with representatives of the State granges and other organiza- 
tions who have been here in the interests of parcel post, men 
who have been here asking for a self-sustaining and beneficial 
parcel post, men who want a square deal for everybody, men 
who have no interest in either the express companies or the 
railroad companies, and they seemed to take the same view 
of it as I do, but the proponents of the bill claim that it is 
in the interests of the people, and I give them credit for being 
as sincere and conscientious in their contention as I am, yet 
I beg to differ with them, as I believe that the only beneficiary 
under this bill or any other parcel-post bill now being consid- 
ered by Congress will be the railroad companies. And it seems 
to me that it must be clear to everybody that as long as the 
Government pays on an average three times as much for carry- 
ing mail matter—and the rate on parcels would be the same— 
as the express companies charge on an average for all the 
service, and four to six times that paid by express companies to 
the railroads for carrying express, the Government can not 
compete with the express companies, and unless it can give 
the service at as low a rate as charged by the express com- 
panies it will be of no benefit to the public. Let me call 
your attention to the rate proposed in the several bills reported 
and now under consideration, and compare it with the pro- 
posed express rates according to the findings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. I give the rates as they are given in 
the table printed in the Senate report and in the so-called 
Moon bill and the Mann bill: 


Express. ih eg 
FOr 100 mes. e $0.26 $0. 46 . 15 
F miles. 28 40 20 
2 57 37 
34 08 48 
30 08 59 
„41 „79 +70 
44 -79 „81 
50 1.00 92 
53 1.00 1.03 
54 1.00 11.24 
6 1.11 1.32 


1 Over 1,800 miles. 


In comparing the rates agreed upon in conference I find that 
they are the same as fixed in the Bourne bill, except that the 
rate to be charged in the 50-mile zone is to be 35 cents for 11 
pounds, and the rate for 1,800 miles or more is fixed at 12 cents 
a pound, or $1.32. This I believe is sufficient to point out the 
difference of opinion between these gentlemen as to rates that 
should be charged for carrying parcel posts. Here we have the 
conclusions of experts. First, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as to what rate should be charged for express; next, the 
chairman of the Post Office Committee in the Senate and the 
chairman of the Post Office Committee in the House, both gen- 
tlemen of ability and many years of study and experienc», to- 
gether with the aid of the experts of the department as well 
as the experts of the Interstate Commerce Commission, all 
working hand in hand endeavoring to wisely solve this all-im- 
portant problem, yet each one reaching a different conclusion; 
besides we have the conclusions of the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN], who has served upward of 20 years 
on the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, who 
all these years has been studying the transportation’ prob- 
lem, a student with exceptional industry and ability, reaching a 
still different couclusion. The Senate conferees fixed the 
rate on 11 pounds in the 100-mile zone at 46 cents, which is 
three times as high or 31 cents higher than that fixed by the 
House committee or the so-called Moon bill, and nearly twice 
the rate or 20 cents higher than the rate fixed on express by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and only 8 cents higher than 
one fixed in the so-called Mann bill. In the 300-mile zone the 
rate fixed is 25 cents higher than that fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and 20 cents higher than in the Moon 


bill, and 13 cents less than in the Mann bill. In the 1,500-mile 
zone the rate fixed is 46 cents higher than the one flxed by 
the commission for express and 22 cents less than the one 
fixed by the Moon and Mann bills. 

You will notice that in every instance the rate is fixed much 
higher than the rate fixed on express. In many instances it is 
double and in some even more than double, as, for instance, in 
the 350-mile zone the proposed express rate is 83 cents and in 
the Bourne bill 68 cents. In the 400-mile zone the proposed 
express rate is 34 cents; in the Bourne bill 68 cents. In the 
1,150-mile zone the proposed express rate is 50 cents, and in 
the Bourne bill, the one agreed to in conference, the rate was 
exactly double, or $1. 

Gentlemen, this I believe is sufficient to show that neither of 
these bills proposed would be of any benefit to the people, as the 
rate is much higher than the express rate, and that Congress is 
in need of light on the subject; that we should know more 
about the probable cost of the service to the Government before 
we go headlong into such important legislation, and I regret 
exceedingly that no provision has been made for expert infor- 
mation as to the probable, cost of this service so that we might 
have more definite information on which to base parcel-post 
legislation, so that when legislation is undertaken it can be 
disposed of intelligently and wisely and not by a mere guess. 

First we should decide whether we are going to legislate in 
the interest of the railroads or the people. If for the people 
we must first make a comprehensive parcel post possible by re- 
ducing the present cost of the service, not only the difference 
between the railway mail pay and that paid railroads by the 
express companies, but there must also be a reduction all along 
the line. If it is decided to legislate in favor of the railroads, 
then legislate without reducing the railway mail pay and the 
Public Treasury will have to foot the bill and all will be well 
with the railroad. Is there any question about it? 

If so, I call your attention to the weighing of all mail matter 
in compliance with the direction of the provisions of the act of 
March 2, 1907, in the Post Office appropriation bill all mail mat- 
ter and equipments used in connection therewith and empty 
equipments dispatched were weighed for the period from July 1 
to December 31, 1907, and which is reported in Table B to be: 
Total weight of mail matter, 618,130,722.15 pounds; equip- 
ment carried in connection therewith, 414,073,490.9 pounds; 
empty equipment dispatched, 53,848,134.1 pounds; total weight 
of domestic mail and equipments, 1,086,052,348.2 pounds for six 
months. If you multiply it by two you have—total mail mat- 
ter, 1,236,261,444.3 pounds; total equipments, 935,848,250.6 
pounds; or a total of 2,172,104,696.4 pounds. These figures, of 
course, are necessarily estimates, because the mail carried in 
the first six months of the year varies from the amount carried 
in the last six months. When the Post Office appropriation bill 


was under consideration in 1910 the distinguished chairman of 
that committee [Mr. WEEKS] furnished the House with this in- 
formation—see CONGRESSIONAL Record, February 24, page 2348. 
The department estimates the net weight of the mails for 1908 
as follows: 


Pounds. 
167, 502, 610 
785, 833, 110 
179, 694, 654 

5 00 


It is estimated that 200,000,000 pounds of mail matter is not 
carried by railroads, as, for instance, such as sent out on rural 
free delivery, star routes, and local delivery, direct from the 
post office where received. Much of the city mail is local and 
much of the foreign mail matter is sent direct from post offices 
with ports receiving the mail, as, for instance, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and a number of other ports; and it is gen- 
erally agreed that 200,000,000 pounds of mail matter is not car- 
ried by the railroads. If you deduct the 200,000,000 from 
1,300,000,000, it leaves about 1,100,000,000 pounds which is car- 
ried by the railroads, 

The Government paid the railroads that year practically 
$50,000,000, which made the rate per pound more than 43 cents. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission report is given as follows: 


Summary of traffic for April, August, and December, 1909. 


; ll a . eee eM yd 71, 013, 295 
— — Pounds 2, 320,342, 192 
Average weight per pie a 3 
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$35, 856, 551, 56 
50, 49 


Average revenue per piece cents 
Average revenue per pound d 
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In making the comparison the distance of the haul of the 
express and the mails should, of course, be taken into consid- 
eration. There seems to be no data on which to base the esti- 
mate with any certainty, as that matter has not been thor- 
oughly investigated either by the department or the commis- 
sion. However, we have the reports of the department and 
numerous other estimates. The department’s report, based on 
one month’s weighing in 1907, estimates the average haul of 
first class, 507 miles; second class, 602 miles; third class, 672 
miles; fourth class, 687 miles; sample copies, 873 miles; tran- 
sient, 698 miles; franked, 750 miles; penalty, 782 miles; and 
the average, 620 miles. I am informed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that it, in analyzing the reports from 200 
cities of populations of 25,000 or over, estimates the average 
haul of the Adams Express Co., moving 154 per cent of the 
entire number of pieces moved on August 18, 1909, at 249 miles; 
and the Uniied States Express Co., moving 144 per cent of the 
entire number of pieces for December 22, 1909, at 188 miles. 
This would indicate that the haul of the mails is longer than 
the average haul of express; but they are estimates in the one 
case for one nionth only and in the other for one day only; 
and that from 200 cities only, and, of course, the average 
haul over the whole system would be much greater. As be- 
fore stated, we have no data on which to base any estimates 
with any degree of accuracy; but even if these estimates are 
correct, the average haul of the mails is less than twice that of 
express, and ev en if that were the case there would be no justice 
in this Government paying five or six times the rate paid by ex- 
press companies. 

But you say that this is not a fair comparison; that the par- 
cels handled by the Post Office Department are less in weight 
and much grea er in number than those handled by the express 
companies, and that they require more space in cars and help 
-in sorting and handling, and therefore the Government should 
pay more per pound for carrying mail matter than express com- 
panies should pay for carrying express, That may be as to 
the first, but nct the last. 

The railroads have nothing to do with sorting, loading, or 
unloading mail matter. Mail matter is handed to them in lots 
yarying from a single letter to trainload lots, the bulk of it in 
carlond lots. Ve have solid trains carrying nothing but mail 
going through Washington every day. Railroads simply carry 
it and the Government sorts and looks after it while in transit. 

What more i; needed? Here we have the number of pounds 
and the amount paid which makes it easy to ascertain the 
average cost pe: pound. Here we have the Interstate Commerce 
Commission re ort, giving the weight and number of pieces, 
revenue, and average charge made by express companies for 
each piece, ani per pound, the rate paid the railroads by 
express comparies being about half the rate charged by it for 
its service—the railway mail pay being about six times as great 
as the average express rate. What more is needed to convince 
anybody that ‘here should be a readjustment of the postal 
service in orde: to make a beneficial parcel post possible? If 
so, why not reluce the railway mail pay or take over the ex- 
press companies’ contract and put the Post Office Department 
on a business bisis? Why not go at it in a businesslike manner 
to first ascertain and consider the cost of the service and then 
fix the rate to be charged? Why not dispose of this all- 
important matt r the same as any other business proposition in 
order that we may do the right thing by everybody? I have 
no criticism to offer. I know that the members of the com- 
mittee, and especially the conferees, have put forth an honest 
effort to enact into law a comprehensive parcel post, and with 
due respect to their ability and judgment I believe we should 
first give honest and thoughtful consideration to the readjust- 
ment of railway’ mail and the taking over of express companies’ 
contracts, and ] repeat what I said when the Post Office appro- 
priation bill was up for consideration. With these facts before 
us, it seems to ne with this difference in rates paid by the Goy- 
ernment and the express companies, that the only way open 
to Congress in securing justice to the public is for it to take 
over the expres companies, and certainly if the railway mail 
pay can not be readjusted and made a reasonable and a just 
one. 

If the rate piid by the Government for carrying mail matter 
can not, under the rules of the House, be readjusted and made a 
reasonable rate we can, by taking over the express companies 
and their contracts, transfer much of the mail matter, such as 
equipments, empty sacks, second-class matter, and parcels, to 
the express cars at express rates, which will be carried at less 
than 1 cent a pound instead of 4 cents per pound, the present 
rate paid, and if one-half of the mail matter can thus be 
transferred—or, say, 700,000,000 pounds of mail matter can be 


carried in express cars at the rate of less than 1 cent per 
pound instead of 4 cents, now paid, the Government will save 
more than $21,000,000 in transportation charges on the 700,- 
000,000 pounds. And the saying in transportation for two 
years would pay for all the property necessary to be condemned 
or purchased from the express companies. This can be done 
without any injury to anybody. The express companies would 
be paid a reasonable price or full value for property condemned 
or purchased. The railroads would be paid the same rates 
which they are now being paid for carrying express and mail 
matter. The only difference to them would be that they would 
carry less in mail cars but more in express cars. The twenty 
to twenty-five million dollars saved to the Government thereby 
would, of course, reduce the reyenue of the railroads corre- 
spondingly, but no one contends that railroads are underpaid 
by the express companies, hence the twenty to twenty-five 
million dollars gained to the Government would do no injustice 
to the express companies or the raiiroads. With these facts 
in view, and especially the thousands of overcharges made by 
express companies claimed to be errors, the excessive rate paid 
the railroad company by this Government, the saving that can 
be made in transportation of mail matter—while I do not favor 
Government ownership in general—I believe that unless we can 
right this wrong I shall feel it my duty to vote to take over the 
express companies’ contracts and what property needed to carry 
on the express business by the Government. It has been said 
that this is a step in the direction of socialism. It is no more 
Government ownership or socialism than the building and oper- 
ating the Panama Canal, the postal business, the owning and 
operating of boat lines between New York and Colon, or the 
Panama Railroad, or the owning and operating of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and numerous other things. Call it by 
what name you choose, the express companies and railroads 
have made it necessary to take the step in order to secure a 
Square deal. 

In view of the fact that the express companies are organized 
and operated by the few stockholders who control railroads for 
their own personal gain and to deprive their stockholders of 
their share of profit on the business diverted from freight to 
express, no injustice will be done to the stockholders of the 
railroads in general in taking over the express. It will simply 
transfer the express business from those wrongdoers to the 
railroads proper and the Government, where the express busi- 
ness properly belongs, or at least as much as the freight and 
postal business is a function of the railroads and the Govern- 
ment, respectively, and in my opinion it should be done, not only 
in justice to the stockholders who do not now share in the 
profits of the express business, but in justice to the public, now 
burdened with the present exorbitant charges for carrying mail 
matter. But it is claimed that Congress has not the power to 
take over the express contracts. If not, it has the power, after 
taking over the express companies, to fix just and reasonable 
rates for the service. And as no one contends that the rates 
given the express companies are low, no Congress, commission, 
or person authorized to make contracts with the railroads for 
carrying express for the Government would dare to increase the 
rate now paid by express companies. Hence, if the courts 
should hold that Congress has not the power to take over the 
express contracts, the Government would attain the same re- 
sults and get the benefit of a 75 cents per hundred pound rate 
instead of a $4 or $4.50 rate. But the contention is that it 
would be unjust for the Government to take over the express 
companies and to “put them out of business.” If express com- 
panies are merely subcompanies, organized, owned, and operated 
by a few stockholders in control of railroads for the purpose of 
robbing other stockholders, the express companies have no more 
right to existence than have the subcompanies of the Beef Trust 
or any other illegitimate enterprise. 

The consumer, the merchant, the manufacturer, the farmer— 
in fact, every patron of the express companies—are entitled to 
better treatment than they have heretofore received at the 
hands of the express companies. The taking over of the ex- 
press companies may not reduce the express rates to the public; 
as under our form of government, with its lack of proper busi- 
ness methods employed and its expensive way of conducting 
business in general, it is not possible for the Government to 
compete with private enterprises, with their modern and best 
business methods, but it will save the Government more than 
$20,000,000 annually in the transporting of mail matter; besides, 
it will do away with the thousands of overcharges and manipu- 
lations of schedules, and will insure to all patrons of the ex- 
press a uniform and possibly a lower and reasonable rate. It 
will make the Post Office Department self-supporting and make 
1-cent postage possible. 
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William Howard Taft. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. BROWNING, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In TIE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 23, 1912. 


Mr. BROWNING said: 
Mr. Speaker: Under the privilege accorded me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I desire to give place to a tribute paid 


President Taft in the leading article of the April number of the’ 


Yale Review by A. Maurice Low. 

The article is as follows: 

WILLIAM HOWARD Tart. 
(By A. Maurice Low.) 

With the exception of Lincoln, no President has entered the 
White House under circumstances so fully to try his courage 
and so thoroughly to test his character as President Taft. With 
the exception of Lincoln, no President has been so little under- 
stood as Mr. Taft. And save Lincoln, there has been no other 
President whose motives have been so maliciously questioned 
or whose contemporaries accused him of weakness because he 
had the courage silently to carry out his own policy. 

Mr. Taft was under obligations to his predecessor, yet he 
disapproved of many things that his predecessor had done, and 
felt it to be his moral duty to undo much of his work. A 
sensitive man, to whom friendship is a very precious thing 
not to be lightly tossed aside once it has been given, Mr. Taft 
was placed in a position of extraordinary delicacy and em- 
barrassment. To Theodore Roosevelt he owed much. Nothing 
so hurts a man of small mind as to lie under an obligation; 
it is a debt from which he would willingly escape, and to salve 
his conscience he persuades himself that the service was much 
smaller than he believed at the time. A man of larger caliber 
is conscious only of the friendship of which he has been the 
beneficiary, and would repay it with accumulated interest. 

Mr. Taft had no hesitation in admitting his debt to Mr. 
Roosevelt. He had been Mr. Roosevelt’s Secretary of War. 
Twice he had been offered by Mr. Roosevelt a seat on the 
Supreme Bench of the United States. Mr. Roosevelt had beaten 
down all opposition to his nomination and had exerted his 
great influence—at that time so powerful that he was the domi- 
nating force in politics—to carry through the election. A man 
unmindful of all that Mr. Roosevelt had done for him would be 
an ingrate. Mr. Taft is no ingrate. Before his nomination as 
well as after, before his election as well as after he entered the 
Presidency, Mr. Taft showed repeatedly his gratitude. Some 
persons thought then that his exaggerated idea of friendship 
injured him; he was made to appear a weak man; unable to 
stand squarely on his own feet, one who must find support in a 
more virile arm. Mr. Taft, it was said, would be merely a 
colorless imitation of his predecessor, entirely under his con- 
trol, who would do nothing either to displease him or that 
he did not inspire. It was the same thing that Europe said 
of the German Emperor when he eame to the throne and was 
looked upon as a puppet in the hands of Bismarck. The Em- 
peror sensationally showed that he was his own master by 
dropping the man who would be master¢ and if a man has to 
do a thing with the eyes of the world upon him, it is perhaps 
well that he shall do it as sensationally as possible. Mr. Taft 
is no lover of sensation. He hoped to repair the injury that 
Mr. Roosevelt had done and yet not forfeit his friendship. It 
was a fine ambition, but it was impossible. Mr. Taft could 
retain Mr. Roosevelt's friendship and gain his approbation in 
only one way, and that was by walking in the footsteps of his 
predecessor and continuing to do those things that Mr. Taft 
could not sanction. There is no spiritual contact between the 
two men; mentally they are as unlike as they are physically; 
nothing better illustrates the gulf that separates them than that 
the one finds his amusement in the gentle game of golf, while 
the other arms himself with a rifle and kills for the love of 
slaughter. 

When Mr. Taft entered the White House he faced a Nation 
in hysteria. Agitation was popular, denunciation was encour- 
aged, discontent was fostered. It was a day of big words and 
small deeds. It was the fashion to call men dishonest and to 
attribute to them unworthy motives. There was an insensate 
cry for reform, but there was no reform. The people were be- 
ing driven into that mental condition where they were ripe for 
any folly, which might easily take the form of violence. Dema- 


gogues had pandered to passion and prejudice and ignorance. 
They had demanded the passage of new laws in the supposed 
interest of the people, when the old laws, if rigidly enforced, 
would have corrected many of the evils that admittedly ex- 
isted. Honesty had been preached and dishonesty was prac- 
ticed; equal justice to all had the ring of sincerity, but favorit- 
ism was rampant and exact justice denied. 

Mr. Taft's duty, as he saw it, was simple. It was to bring 
the country back to its balance and to restore sanity to the peo- 
ple. Like individuals, nations have attacks of neryous prostra- 
tion, when their nerves go to pieces and their digestion is im- 
paired, when they jump at their own shadows and are startled 
by the sound of their own footsteps. The nerves of the Amer- 
ican people were badly “rattled” during the years between the 
death of Mr. McKinley and the election of Mr. Taft. The cure 
for nervous prostration, the doctors tell us, is to divert the pa- 
tient’s mind while building up his body; the man who has a 
sound mind in a sound body need have no fear that his nerves 
will get beyond his control. Mr. Taft felt that he was called 
upon to be the physician to the body politic. As the physician 
of the Nation Mr. Taft was placed in a peculiarly delicate posi- 
tion. His easiest method of effecting a cure was to tell his pa- 
tients that for a long time they had been making fools of them- 
selves and could thank their own folly for their shattered 
nerves; that they were victims of delusion; that what they 
thought was dishonesty and rascality was merely a figment of 
their overexcited imaginations; that the pain of which they 
complained was annoying but not fatal, and would yield to 
treatment if they heeded his advice; that they had stubbornly 
refused to take the remedies of a skillful physician so that they 
might dose themselyes with the nostrums of quacks. But that 
would have been a reflection on his predecessor; and, in the dis- 
ordered state of the public mind, Mr. Taft believed, instead of 
assisting, the cure would have aggravated the disease. That, I 
believe, was an error of judgment. It would have been better 
for Mr. Taft's fame and he would have been saved a great deal 
of annoyance had he taken the country into his confidence in 
the first place and frankly announced that he proposed to carry 
out his own policies, without regard to those of any of his prede- 
cessors, even reversing some of them if necessary, relying on 
the support of men whose sense of justice would make them 
give whatever he proposed a fair test, and meeting squarely 
the opposition of those who were more interested in wrecking 
his administration than they were in bringing about needed re- 
forms. That, of course, Mr. Roosevelt would have resented and 
taken means to show his displeasure; but as the President was 
bound sooner or later to incur his disapproval, the inevitable 
might have been postponed, but could not be avoided. Mr. Taft, 
however, thought proper to adopt other methods. 

In his rôle as physician of the Nation, the first thing Mr. 
Taft had to do was to rid the patient’s system of the toxin of 
sensation. He determined that his administration might be ac- 
cused of being dull, but the charge of being sensational could 
not with justice be brought against him. Without blowing of 
trumpets or beating of drums, he would enforce the law and 
set about to secure the passage of such other laws as were neces- 
sary. He would give no encouragement to the agitator, the 
alarmist, or the muckraker. Making no parade of his own sin- 
cerity or honesty, believing that the average American is hon- 
est and well-meaning and of good intentions, eyen if at times he 
is foolish, Mr. Taft was encouraged to think that the example 
he set would have good results and the country would come to 
see that there was no occasion for despair and that the future 
held its promise of hope. Not to talk, but to do, was the motto 
he adopted. There was a great work to be done, and only in- 
finite patience and high courage and a resolute purpose could 
achieve results. There was in this nothing of the spectacular 
and little that appealed to the imagination. The law is a dry 
subject, and it was as a lawyer that Mr. Taft prepared his case 
for his client, the American people, who had retained him to see 
that justice was done them. The ethics of the profession forbid 
advertising, and the client, who frequently considers himself 
competent to instruct his counsel, became ‘impatient because 
his plodding attorney was more concerned in the verdict than 
in what the newspapers said. 

I think Mr. Taft pushed his policy too far and that he would 
have made his task lighter and strengthened himself had he 
appreciated the value of a certain amount of dignified publicity, 
and yielded slightly to the national weakness to have its curi- 
osity satisfied; but to that he would probably reply that the 
use of the word “policy” in this connection is a misnomer, for 
it connotes a carefully thought-out scheme, while he simply did 
in the White House what he had always done, and that was to 
go about his business without fuss or feathers. Mr. Taft is a 
very human man, and no barrier separates him from the people, 
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although he does not continually make parade of his democracy 
and his great love for the unwashed; but in some respects he 
is very far removed from them, for the leitmotif of life to-day 
seems to be to establish a reputation by headlines in the press, 
and the statesman who has not at least some of the skill of the 
publicity agent will be at the best only a moderate success and 
may consider himself lucky if he escapes being written down an 
absolute failure. For that sort of thing Mr. Taft entertains 
profound contempt, and although there were newspaper friends 
who would willingly have conducted a campaign in his behalf, 
he felt pledged under the circumstances to discourage them, for 
the more people could be induced to think for themselves and 
to be made to anderstand that government is a serious affair 
the sooner would sanity be restored. : 

Mr. Taft is one of the few Presidents of whom no stories are 
told in Washington and who is the author of neither epigram 
nor witty retort, so that the most genial of men has a reputa- 
tion for being almost cold and indifferent to friendship, and the 
country has an entirely erroneous conception of his character. 
Yet there is one story I have heard that shows the man as he 
really is, and the purpose that animates him. A certain thing 
having been done by the President, the knowledge of which 
would have made for his popularity, a newspaper man suggested 
to him that, with his permission, he would give it publicity, 
which the President without hesitation vetoed. The man at- 
tempted to get the President to withdraw his objection, saying 
that it would certainly help him to have the facts known and it 
would cause the country to have a more just appreciation of 
him; to which the President replied that it made little difference 
what was said to-day or to-morrow, as he must await the ver- 
dict of history for approval or condemnation. As a last appeal, 
the newspaper man urged that history was being made from 
day to day and the historian of the future would draw on the 
daily press for the sources of his information; but the President 
said that the real historian, dispassionately weighing motives 
and men, would be influenced not by the trivial things of the 
moment, but by the obstacles surmounted, the results accom- 
plished, and the good or evil that followed; and, anyway, the 
man who worried himself about what history was going to say 
instead of going about his day’s work and doing it to the best 
of his ability was hardly the sort of person to become a his- 
torical character. What is to be said of a man who is so in- 
9 to his own interests as to scorn newspaper advertis- 

g? 

There is no “copy” in Mr. Taft for the daily press, which is 
one of the reasons the press has found him such a disappoint- 
ment. It was said of a diplomat who at one time represented 
his government in Washington that he had no tea-table talk 
to him, which is an accomplishment every diplomat should 
cultivate and in the long run is more valuable than brains. 
Mr. Taft has no gossip in him. He does not lend himself to the 
picturesque. He makes no speeches that manicure girls read 
or housemaids discuss. He does nothing to win the admiration 
of barkeepers—wasn't it Mr. Roosevelt who described them as 
“our only real leisure class”?—or to merit the approval of 
prize fighters. A “dull” man, truly; the same sort of dullness 
that Carlyle found in the Hohenzollerns, whom he describes as 
“a thrifty, steadfast, diligent, clear-sighted, stout-hearted line 
of men, with a high, not an ostentatious, turn of mind.” 

When Mr. Taft, as President, entered the White House he 
had a very clear and definite purpose in view. First, as I have 
already said, it was his hope to bring the people back to sanity; 
to put an end to senseless agitation; to heal them in mind and 
spirit. Secondly, to be the means of accomplishing certain con- 
structive legislation which the country badly needed. Mr, Taft 
is no fatuous optimist smugly content with the thought that 
this is the best of all possible worlds and everything is as it 
should be. He is not a pessimist; but a man need not be a 
pessimist to see that there are many things that can be im- 
proved and that conditions can always be made better. The 
President is a man of singular directness of purpose, who goes 
straight to his objective and to whom the tortuous or the in- 
yolved is detestable. If an American President were like a 
constitutional monarch, who reigns but does not rule, or if he 
were like the British premier, who rules but does not reign, he 
would, in the first instance, reign and leave party questions to 
his ministers, or he would avowedly be a party man and the 
throne would not be involved in domestic politics. But the 
President is both chief of the State and the head of his party; 
he must always be influenced by questions of policy, not the 
petty politics of the petty politician, who thinks only of his 
immediate gain, and he must remember that his policy, to be 
successful, must command the support of the party which he 
leads. No man knew better than Mr. Taft that he did not 
have the support of the insurgents—the men of whom it has 


been said that they feared they would be deprived of their 
grievance, who had been loudest in crying for reforms but who 
hung back when reforms were to be accomplished—yet he could 
not afford at the beginning of his administration to have mem- 
bers nominally of his own party in opposition to him or pro- 
voke their active resentment when by conciliation he might win 
their support. Mr. Taft has been criticized for having at- 
tempted to establish friendly relations with the insurgents 
instead of promptly turning his back on them, but it was the 
only course open to him. To have deliberately sought a quarrel 
was foolish; to afford them an opportunity to work with him 
was wise. Mr. Taft sacrificed no self-respect and abandoned 
no principle when he invited the cooperation of the men who 
more than any others were responsible for the feverish condition 
of the public mind. 

Mr. Taft was not hopeful that his overtures would be ac- 
cepted, but the attempt was worth making. He argued that if 
the insurgents were sincere, they would recognize his sincerity, 
and while they might want to go to greater lengths than he was 
willing to sanction—and he would give no encouragement to 
untried experiments in government and take no liberties with 
the Constitution—there was a middle ground on which they 
and he could meet and progress be made. It has been said to 
the disparagement of Mr. Taft that he is no politician and that 
had he served his apprenticeship in the gentle game of practical 
politics he would have made fewer blunders. One may take 
issue with the assertion that he has blundered, although that 
may be allowed to pass now; but one may recall with grim sat- 
isfaction that the same charge was brought against Mr. Cleve- 
land. When Mr. Cleveland refused to sign a tariff bill because 
it violated the pledges of his party and insisted that the silver 
law must be repealed, because honesty demanded it, the po- 
litical hacks cursed fate for having inflicted upon them a Presi- 
dent who knew not even the rudiments of the art of politics. 
Mr. Cleveland is remembered and the men who denounced him 
have long been forgotten. Mr. Cleveland believed that the 
greatest politician was the man who did his work honestly and 
well, and in many respects Mr. Taft is not unlike Mr. Cleveland. 
There is something almost childish in the faith that Americans 
repose in their practical politicians. 

Nearly every man judges his fellow man not as he really is 
but as he reflects himself. Mr. Taft measured the insurgents 
by his own standard, which was a mistake. He gave them 
credit for greater patriotism than they possessed. He was slow 
to believe that all their high-sounding phrases were fustian; 
but they left him no longer in doubt. The attempt to unify the 
party and to gain the support of the insurgents did Mr. Taft 
great harm. It Jaid him open to the charge of being more 
anxious to conciliate his opponents than to reward his friends, 
and nothing is more fatal to the success of a political leader, 
or will more quickly weaken the hold he has over his followers 
than to be suspected of ingratitude, or to be accused of cow- 
ardice in truckling to his enemies while he is indifferent to the 
claims of his friends. It was neither cowardice nor ingratitude 
that prompted Mr. Taft to adopt this policy, an injudicious one, 
I admit, but one which was perfectly justified under the cir- 
cumstances, and was a failure only because the insurgents were 
determined to cling to thelr grievance. It was their sole asset, 
and if they parted with it they were politically bankrupt. 

The men who have been most bitter in their opposition to 
Mr. Taft ought by right to have been his most ardent sup- 
porters. It is perhaps not unnatural that the Standard Oil 
Trust and the Tobacco Trust and the Steel Trust and various 
other trusts that have come under the harrow of the Depart- 
ment of Justice should regard Mr. Taft with unfriendly feel- 
ings; but the so-called progressives, who have denounced him 
as a reactionary and in league with the “ interests,” should have 
upheld his hands, for the only progressive legislation put on 
the statute books has been that initiated by Mr. Taft. For 
years an income tax has been demanded by the radicals, or the 
progressives, as they prefer now to call themselves, and yet they 
knew that an income tax was impossible so long as the decision 
of the Supreme Court declaring it unconstitutional stood. The 
demand for an income tax spent itself in futile agitation, which 
was very characteristic of insurgency. An income tax was im- 
possible, but a tax on corporations, the next thing to it, was 
practical, and Mr. Taft proposed it, drew the bill, and made the 
corporation tax a law, a long step in the direction of the Federal 
eontrol of corporations transacting an interstate business.. This 
should have won him the gratitude of the progressives; yet far 
from recognizing in Mr. Taft a fellow progressive, they re- 
canted their own principles by embarrassing the passage of the 
bill. 

Similar was the action of the insurgents in regard to Ca- 
nadian reciprocity. The Payne-Aldrich tariff bill had been de- 
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nounced by Mr. Taft’s opponents in his own party as a vicious 
measure, 2 measure so bad that it was indefensible, and the 
President’s approval of the bill was proof that he was in league 
with the “interests” instead of being the protector of the peo- 
ple. The merits of that bill I shall not discuss, for if the entire 
space of the present issue of this Review were given up to that 
discussion the question would still remain a disputed one; but 
conceding as a working basis that the insurgents were sincere 
in their belief, an opportunity was offered them to correct some 
at least of the inequalities and injustices of the bill of which 
they complained, by the passage of the Canadian reciprocity 
bill, yet it was the insurgents in both Houses who were loudest 
in their opposition and resorted to every device to make the 
policy a failure. 

The struggle over the passage of the reciprocity bill epitomizes 
Mr. Taft’s character and methods. When the bill was intro- 
duced at the end of the last Congress, men who were opposed to 
it, or were only lukewarm in its support, told Mr. Taft that it 
could not pass, as the time was too short to permit extended 
debate in the Senate. Mr. Taft said that if the bill was not 
passed at that session he would call an extra session of the new 
Congress; but this he was told would be suicidal, as the Demo- 
crats were in control of the House, and they of course would 
take advantage of the situation to embarrass the President. 
About that, Mr. Taft said, he cared nothing. If the Democrats 
wanted to play politics that was their affair and not his, and 
they would have to assume the responsibility. He had agreed 
with the Canadian Goyernment that action should be taken on 
the measure with the least possible delay, and the faith of the 
United States was pledged to an honorable redemption of that 
promise. Members of Congress quite naturally are never in 
favor of an extra session, because as they are paid by the year 
and not by the job they prefer to draw their pay without having 
to work for it, and there are better ways of spending a summer 
than sweltering in the Capitol. Finding that Mr. Taft was firm 
and that he was resolved on an extra session if the bill was not 
acted upon, some of the men who were in opposition proposed a 
crafty scheme. The bill was to be permitted to be brought to a 
vote with the understanding that it should be defeated. That 
was an easy way out of the impasse. Mr. Taft's face would be 
saved, honor would be satisfied, the opponents of the bill could 
claim a victory, Mr. Taft could say he had done his duty, but 
it was within the legitimate province of Congress to act as it saw 
fit on any legislation, the Democrats would be kept out of power 
for another nine months, and Members of Congress could go 
about their own affairs instead of having to boil in Washington. 
Mr. Taft would have none of it. Congress, of course, had the 
right to reject the bill if it thought proper, for Congress had 
sole control over the enactment of legislation, but he would not 
become a party to a fraud. To bring the bill to a vote with the 
understanding that it was to be defeated was dishonest, and he 
would not countenance dishonesty. If the bill was defeated on 
its merits, that was one thing; but to set up the bill merely to 
knock it down was disgraceful. 

Here again one finds a very striking parallel between the 
methods of Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Taft. When Mr. Cleveland 
gaid that the silver purchase law must be repealed, Democrats 
told him that his stubbornness would wreck the party. He was 
unmoved alike by appeals and threats. Would he consent to a 
compromise that would permit him to retire with the honors of 
war and yet permit his opponents in his own party to claim a 
victory? Mr. Cleveland would not; absolutely, positively, and 
emphatically he would listen to nothing that he knew to be a 
trick and accept nothing that stopped one inch short of uncon- 
ditional repeal. To every suggestion that he was playing bad 
politics Mr. Cleveland made the short and uncompromising 
reply that he was doing his duty and not concerning himself 
with politics, Substitute reciprocity for silver and the scene is 
acted over again. Against Mr. Cleveland’s firmness and cour- 
age and honesty his opponents were powerless. Mr. Taft car- 
ried reciprocity because he was inspired by the same high 
ideals. 

Mr. Taft has been attacked because he has vigorously en- 
forced the antitrust law and has brought suit to compel the 
dissolution of some of the most important monopolistic combi- 
nations in restraint of trade. It is said that he has brought con- 
fusion into business and disturbed the affairs of trade; that 
nothing has been gained by tearing apart the great combinations 
and much harm has resulted. Mr. Taft has made his position 
clear. An executive officer, he holds, must enforce the law as 
he finds it; he may not construe it to suit his own ideas, for 
that would clothe the executive with law-making powers, which 
would be a violation of the Constitution. Whether the Sherman 


law is good or bad is not for the President to say so long as it 


remains on the statute books. He can no more refuse to enforce 
the law because of the private opinion he holds than he can 
nullify the law for the punishment of counterfeiters or the 
manufacturers of illicit whisky. The fact that in the one case 
the defendants are rich and powerful and in the other poor and 
weak can make no difference to the administrator of the law; 
for the law is impersonal and blind. 

If the Sherman law is a bad law and harmful, the power to 
remedy the evil is in the hands of Congress. The President 
can not repeal a law, and he is false to his oath if he permits 
a law to fall into disuse by failure to enforce it. Mr. Taft's 
views on the Sherman law are well known. In his special mes- 
sage sent to Congress on January 7, 1910, he said that it was 
the duty of the President to investigate all industrial com- 
panies “with respect to which there is any reasonable ground 
for suspicion” that they were violating the law, and he added: 

But such an investigation and ssible prosecution of corporations 
whose prosperity or destruction ects the comfort not only of stock- 
holders but of millions of wage earners, employees, and associated 
tradesmen must necessarily tend to disturb the confidence of the business 
community, to dry up the now flowing sources of capital from its places 
of hoarding, an {pesos a halt in our present prosperity that will 
cause suffering and strained circumstances among the innocent many 
for the faults of the guilty few. The question which I wish to bring 
clearly to the consideration and discussion of Congress is whether, In 
order to avoid such a possible business danger, something can not be 
done by which these business combinations may be offered. a means, 
without great financial disturbance, of changing the character, organi- 
zation. and extent of their business into one within the lines of the 


law under Federal control and supervision, secur compliance wi 
the antitrust statute. * s . ie 


Again, in his message of December 5, 1911, the President said: 


I see no objection—and indeed I can see decided advantages—in the 
enactment of a law which shall describe and denounce metheds of com- 
petition which are unfair and are badges of the unlawful purpose de- 
nounced in the antitrust law. The attempt and pu o suppress 
a competitor by underselling him at a price so unprofitable as to drive 
him out of business, or the ner § of exclusive contracts with cus- 
tomers under which they are ul to give up association with other 
manufacturers, and numerous kindred methods for stifling competition 
and effecting monopoly, should be described with sufficient accuracy in a. 
criminal statute, on the one hand, te enable the Government to 
shorten its task by prosecuting single misdemeanors instead of an 
entire conspiracy, and, on the other hand, to serve the purpose of 
ponu out more in detail to the business community what must be 
avoide 


Seldom has a man accomplished so much in such a short 
time as Mr. Taft. The legislation that has been enacted during 
the last three years makes his administration one of the most 
important in recent times; but far more important is the great 
service he has rendered in checking agitation and in bringing 
the people to have a respect for and to pay obedience to law. 
Reference has already been made to the excited condition of 
the public mind at the time when he entered upon the Presi- 
dency. It was probably not appreciated then, although we can 
realize it now, that had agitation been allowed to continue, 
grave consequences must have followed. It is impossible for 
the people to be told day after day by those in high places that 
they are the victims of dishonesty and corruption, and greed, 
and not believe the truth of what they hear. The integrity of 
the courts can not be attacked without the people losing con- 
fidence in their judges; and to cast discredit on the judiciary 
is to undermine the very foundations of society. Makers of 
laws can not be aspersed and the people not lose their faith in 
the sanctity that properly belongs to law. To attribute im- 
proper motives to public men is to throw suspicion on their 
acts and cause them to be regarded as traitors to the State. 
Discontent is created and hatred fostered when the poor are 
told of the crimes of the rich and the rich are permitted to go 
unpunished, 

Where the occasion exists, there, it is said, the man will 
always be found. Certainly there never seemed a time when 
the man was mope needed for the occasion than three years 
ago, when fortune or fate made Mr. Taft President. His very 
defects were in his favor. He is not an all-round genius, nor 
does he delude himself into believing that he is. He knows his 
limitations. ‘The brilliant man, the dashing, audacious, irre- 
sponsible man, hungering for notoriety and sensation, would 
have done incredible harm. A quiet, self-contained, matter-of- 
fact man was needed, able to think for himself, not afraid to act 
as his judgment and conscience dictated, daring to be unpopu- 
lar if he were able to convince himself that he was right. Al- 
ready the effect of the work can be seen. The public is in a 
healthier frame of mind than it was three years ago. There is 
still too much unrest, but it is gradually subsiding. Men are 
no longer tried on suspicion and convicted on rumor, but may 
claim a fair hearing. The cure is not yet complete, but the 
nerves of the American people have been restored under the 
skillful ministrations of William Howard Taft. 
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North Carolina Fraudulent Bonds. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. FAISON, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 22, 1912. 


Mr. FAISON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In his speech of July 27, published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 29, 1912, the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Burke], in discussing the deficiency ap- 
propriation bill, stated that Messrs. J. M. Vale, Marion 
Butler, and Richard F. Pettigrew were among the attorneys 
for the Indians in several suits brought by them against the 
United States Government, involving $10,000,000 in one suit 
at one time, in which they were claiming not exceeding 15 
per cent for attorneys’ fees under a contract in 1897 obtained 
from the Indians in the West. 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota said: The attorneys in that proceeding 
were some of the same attorneys in the later proceedings when the 
judgment was obtained, and they claimed in the first case that they 
were operating under a contract which had been obtained from the 
Indians in 1897, which provided a fee of not exceeding 15 per cent. 


In that suit they were claiming $10,000,000 from the ted ‘States, 


Mr. Maxx. I would like to make another Inquiry of the tleman 
in this connection. As I understand, the gentleman who had the con- 
tract for represent! the Indians in this case was a Mr. Vale? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mann. And there appears in the record in this case as counsel 
one Marlon Butler and one Richard F. Pettigrew? I would like to 
make the bold inguiry whether these two gentlemen were Members of 
the United States Senate at the time that Mr. Vale secured his con- 
tract to represent the Indians in this matter? 

Mr. RUCKER. of Colorado. The daute will show. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. In answer to the 1 apt of the tle- 
man, I would say that in the Forty-tbird Court of Claims Re page 
260, is the report on the case of the White Ute Indians et al. against 
the United States, and reference to this opinion I find that the eon- 
tracts were made in 18 I think in November. At that time Mr. 
Butler and Mr. Pettigrew were Members of the Senate. The juris- 
dletlonal act, which sent ‘the claim to the Court of Claims the first 
time, was under the Tucker Act, and so forth, in the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress, first session, which would be in 1908, and the reason the suit 
was dismissed that wes brought under that act was that the court 
said, and so forth (giving the cause of dismisston). 

Mr. Gopwrn of North Carolina. Is it not a fact that at the time 
these contracts were made for the attorneys’ fees, Marion Butler was 
then a Tnited States Senator for North Carolina? 

Mr. Burke of South Dakota. My ae aean oJ is that he was. 

Mr Gopwtn of North Carolina. Is it not a fact that he r 
became a law partner with this recipient of attorneys’ fees, Mr. Vale? 

Mr. Burky of South Dakota. I think it is weil understood that he 
is tbe law partner of Mr. Vale. 


In another suit for White Ute Indians (see CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp Aug. 12, 1912) against the United States Govern- 
ment a judgment was rendered for the sum of -§3,516,231.05 
due them up to June 30, 1910, with 6 per cent attorneys’ fees 
amounting to $210,973.86. The judgment has not been paid, 
but the attorneys’ fee was paid, and no further effort has been 
made by said attorneys to collect this judgment or Congress 
to pay it. Of this Mr. BURKE said: 

Gentlemen, the 5 have been paid and unless Co. makes 
an appropriation to pay this judgment in the near future I apprehend 
that these same gentlemen will probably get n contract with the In- 
dians for the purpose of collecting the judgments; and when Congress 
makes the appropriation they will get $210,000 more; and therefore 
we ought to provide for its payment now. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 2, 1911, when the In- 
dian appropriation bill was before Congress, Mr. BURKE, in 
his speech in the Recorp of that date, stated that he had 
stricken from the conference report of the Senate $100,000 
for attorneys’ fees for the same attorneys, because there was 
no merit in the claim for the fee. 

Mr. Burke (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 2, sort The one upon 
which the Senate receded, namely, the withholding of $100,000 from the 
Colville Indians for the purpose of having the money to pay some 
alleged claim for attorneys’ fees, a claim, In my opinion and in the 
opinion of the House conferees, without any merit, 


In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I wish to refer to the con- 
duct of two of these same attorneys. Ex-Senator Marion But- 
ler, of North Carolina, and Ex-Senator Richard F. Pettigrew, 
of South Dakota, while Members of the United States Senate 
not only were attorneys of these Indians, but became much in- 
terested in the frandulent reeonstruction bonds of the State of 
North Carolina, which Mr. Butler had the distinguished honor 
to represent, or rather the great opportunity to represent, which 
bonds had been long since repudiated by the State of North Car- 
olina because they were fraudulently issued during the recon- 
struction days of 1868 and 1869 for the purpose of building 
railroads authorized to the amount of $25,350,000, which rail- 


roads were never constructed, and most of these bonds were 
wasted in speculations in New York City, while not a single 
mile of railroad was constructed in the State of North Caro- 
lina. At the succeeding session of the same General Assembly 
of North Carolina, convening in November, 1869, composed of 
the same members, these bonds were repudiated because of such 
fraud and waste of the State’s credit. In 1880 the people of 
the State adopted a constitutional amendment prohibiting the 
payment of such fraudulent bonds without submitting such 
payment to the people at some general election, Various suits 
were brought in the Federal courts involving the validity of 
these bonds, but all without avail. At length the holders, 
through their attorneys, devised a plan of getting the States to 
act as agents for collecting these bonds, but the Supreme Court 
of the United States held that that artifice would not answer. 
Thereupon the holders resorted to a device of donating some 
of the bonds to other States with a view to the donees institut- 
ing suit for their collection. 

It was then that Senator Marion Butler, while a Member of 
the United States Senate from North Carolina, and his coadju- 
tor, Senator R. F. Pettigrew. of South Dakota, these rame, 
Indian attorneys above referred to in the recent speeches of Mr. 
Burxe of South Dakota, procured the State of South Dakota to 
pass a resolution in its general assembly authorizing the gov- 
ernor of South Dakota to accept donations of bonds. And their 
clients, Shafer Bros., of New York, made a donation of bonds 
to the State of South Dakota with the hope that this would 
prove the entering wedge—open the door—so that holders of 
these fraudulent bonds could harass the State of North Caro- 
lina. They began by donating to South Dakota $10,000 bonds, 
whose validity had not been questioned by the State of North 
Carolina, but whose owners, Shafer Bros., had declined to accept 
the offer of compromise, which had been accepted long ago by 
all other holders of recognized bonds of the State. Those were 
the last outstanding recognized bonds of the State, and this 
claim was then adjusted to the satisfaction of the State of 
North Carolina and Shafer Bros., of New York. It is worthy of 
note that the United States Supreme Court in deciding against 
the State of North Carolina in favor of the State of South 
Dakota was divided 5 to 4 in its opinion. 

And it is also to be remarked that Gov. Elrod, of the State 
of South Dakota, upon retiring from the office of governor, 
after the opinion of the United States Supreme Court was 
rendered, sent a message to the legislature of his State, which 
had accepted the Shafer Bros. bonds, amounting with interest 
to $27,400, regretting that his State had seen fit to accept the 
bonds, and hoped that the State of South Dakoty would return 
the same to the State of North Carolina. 

So encouraged by the result of the South Dakota bond suit 
the New York Bond Syndicate holding these fraudulent bonds 
offered to make large donations of these bonds to any State 
that would bring suit against the State of North Carolina, as 
the following advertisement in the New York Evening Post. in 
its issue of April 28, 1905 page 11, double-column advertise- 
ment, shows: 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
THE COLLECTION OF STATE BONDS REPUDIATED IN WHOLE OR IN PART. 


The recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, en- 
titled “South Dakota v. North Carolina,” wherein the former State 
secured a judgment against the latter on 10 bonds, par value $10,000, 
amounting with interest to $27,400 (which has just been pet ) has 
greatly enhanced the value of all other repudiated State ds, be- 
aoe. it has established the law and the procedure by which they can 

‘oreed. - 

The undersigned committee In 1901 pooled all of one issue of North 
Carolina bonds and originated the plan by which the above su 
results were brought about, and obtained a settlement for fhe individual 
8 at a little less than par of their entire holdings of these 


s. 

This committee is now ready to proceed with the collection of all 
other repudiated bonds of every class of each State. 

This committee bas no connection with any other committee, and it 
knows that it alone is now in a position to avail itself of the benefits 
of the above-mentioned decision. 

Those who desire to enforce the collection of their bonds will de- 

it the same with the North American Trust Co., 195 Broadway, New 
york City, and receive receipts therefor and a contract agreement under 
which the undersigned committee will undertake to collect the same. 

W. N. Corer & Co. 
- R. F. PETTIGREW. 


Marros BUTLER. 
Depositary: North American Trust Co., 195 Broadway, New York 
City P Wheeler H. Peckham, counsel, 


It will be observed that this committee of attorneys include 
ex-Senator Marion Butler, of North Carolina, ex-Senator R. F. 
Pettigrew, of South Dakota, and ex-Gov. D. L. Russell. of North 
Carolina, who was governor of the State at the same time 
Senator Marion Butler was a Member of the Senate. during the 
fusion régime of 1894 and 1900. The bond syndicate, through 
their attorneys, sought, first, to get the State of New York to 
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accept these fraudulent bonds. That movement was defeated 
largely by an open letter addressed to Hon. John G. Carlisle, 
then an attorney of New York City, a copy of which is hereto 
attached : 
REPLY OF NORTH CAROLINIANS TO THE COMMITTEE OF BONDHOLDERS. 
SEPTEMBER, 1910. 


The people of North Carolina are not indifferent to the good opinion 
of the people of the other States of the Union. On the contrary, next 
to our own self-respect, we value the respect and estecm of our sister 
Commonwealths; and we bespeak from these now, as in the past, their 
fey emar and countenance in regard to our attitude toward the special 
tax bond issues of 1868-9. Indeed. it is “conceded that all the world 
is not in the wrong concerning the equities of her bondholders.” notably 
the States of New York, Rhode Island, and others. It would likewise 
seem, from the success of her recent bond sale, in spite of your “ objec- 
tions,” that she is not “seeking in vain for financial resources,” and 
that she has not entirely “relegated herself to the rank of minor and 
discredited communities.” 

“States are responsible for their own vicissitudes.” This is an asser- 
tion that may well be examined. Inter arma silent leges. Vicissitudes 
gome in many ways: By act of God, by force of arms, by duress, by 

raud. 

Many of the platitudes Mr. Andrews mentions are necessarily as- 
sented to, such as the moral obligation of contracts, and that public 
credit in a measure rests on a recognition of the “ continuity of govern- 
ment.“ And he does the men of North Carolina only justice in holding 
them “honorable and highminded.“ and in his estimate of their indi- 
vidual character. Before the war, somehow or other, our State received 
the sobriquet of “Honest old North Carolina,” and we believe that 
nothing has since happened to detract from our good fame. 

Regarding “the continuity of government,” Mr. Andrews must be 
aware that his claim had its origin in the destruction of the continuity 
of our government, under duress. 

In 1866 North Carolina had an orderly and efficient government, com- 
pute in every respect, seut under a constitution that had been in 

orce ever since 1776, long antedating the Federal Constitution. That 
constitution and government was recognized as lawful and regular by 
the President of the United States and by the Chief Justice; but in 
1867 Congress annulled it, against our protests and against the protests 
of the President. The continuity of our government was thus broken, 
but “ honest North Carolina” did not avail herself of that circumstance 
to avoid her just obligations. She has never ceased to recognize the 
obligation of her debts she herself had theretofore created. 

Congress, having overthrown our constitution and government, estab- 
lished a military government over our people, directing the enrollment 
as voters of a part of her white population and all of the negro men. 
These voters elected, under military supervision, delegates to a conven- 
tion, who framed a constitution which provided for the election of State 
officers and members of a legislature, all male whites and blacks of age 
being alike voters. ‘This constitution was submitted to the limited 
number of voters the military had enrolled; and at the same time this 
limited number of voters, under military supervision, elected State 
officers and members of the legislature, about 18,000 whites entitled to 
vote under the constitution being debarred from suffrage. Gen. Canby 
called the legislature together and appointed W. W. Holden governor, 
he having been voted for at the election. Gov. Worth, the lawful gov- 
ernor of the State, being compelled to vacate his office on uly 1. 1868, 
filed a protest, speaking for North Carolina and saying that he did not 
recognize the validity of the election, as N ig below. In the same 
month the National ocratic Party at the North declared that the 
government set up by Congress in North Carolina (and in other South- 
ern States) was unconstitutional, revolutionary, and void; and Gen. 
Canby's legislature, having convened on the 20th day of August, 1868, 
gave notice to the world that {ts authority as a lawful body was dis- 
puted by a resolution hereinafter quoted. 

At the election held in November, 1868, the great State of New York 
sustained, by a majority of 10,000 votes, the doctrine that the recon- 
struction government established in North Carolina was revolutionary 
and a nullity. Certainly all the “friends of North Carolina in New 
York City” beld that opinion, and so declared by their votes. Every 
business man in New York was thas put on notice. 

This reconstruction legislature soon fell under the dominion of a set 
of freebooters, their leader being one Littlefield, not a resident of the 
State. who entered at once on the business of gathering in the spoils. 
By Littlefield’s orders $290,000 was paid by Swepson in cash to various 
members and to others interested; and a ring was formed who required 
that 10 per cent of all bonds authorized should be paid to them. 
Twenty-six million dollars of bonds were authorized; but before all 
had been issued these securities fell to a few cents on the dollar. 

Fiventually these matters of corruption were fully investigated. and 
some honest members of the legislature, on February 20, 1870, forced 
through a bill directing the return of all bonds unsold to the State 
treasurer. and, on March 8, 1870, repealed all acts authorizing the issue 
of State bonds, which repealing act appears below. 

Mr. Andrews says it would be “fruitless to recall these historical 
events.“ But they constitute the woof and warp of the transaction, 
and can not be ignored. They will be found fully set forth in the 
accompanying letter to Mr. Carlisle. 

The people of North Carolina were not responsible for the election 
of that legislature: it was not elected under their constitution and laws, 
nor. indeed, was it elected under the constitution of 1868. The people 
of North Carolina were not responsible for the corrupt practices of that 
boat: for they were bound hand and foot and could not control its 
action. 

The constitution of 1868, nnder which that body claimed to act, con- 
tained a provision forbidding the issue of bonds when bonds were not 
bringing par value without a special tax to pay interest, and also an- 
other provision limiting the rate of taxation. Special taxes were laid 
to pay the interest on these bonds, but these special taxes largely ex- 
ceeded the constitutional limit of taxation. The legislature had no au- 
thority to lay such taxes, and no authority to issue the bonds without 
laying the taxes. So the constitution was violated. All persons deal- 
ing in these bonds took with notice of this infirmity; all who aided in 
any breach of trust have also a personal infirmity; all who took after 
February 20. 1870, also had notice of the repeal of the acts, and of the 


fraudulent issue, and of the bribery of members, and of the ring of 
the robbers, and of their operations. 

It is not known what government Mr. Andrews referred to when he 
said That the amount would be transferred to the absolute ownership 
of a government in whose hands the entire sum would be collectible.” 
He is familiar with the action of the government of Rhode Island. 
Doubtless he has also been advised that the law which ex-Senator 


Butler, of North Carolina, procured to be in South Dakota has 


been repealed, and that a strong, pure; public sentiment in that State 
now repudiates the action of South Dakota in that matter, It is ob- 
served that in the letter of Mr. Andrews, May 13, 1910, to the New 
York Stock Exchange, the following language is used: By this settle- 
ment (with Shafer Bros.) North Carolina avoided judgments to a much 
larger amount upon bonds which would have been donated to other 
States for purposes of suit.“ It is indeed interesting to know which 
5 our bape ARAR can be used by the bondholders’ committee for 
uit. 

North Carolina hase never recognized any obligation to pay these 
special-tax bonds, and, indeed, in 1880, by an amendment to the State 
constitution, the general assembly was expressly forbidden to pay any 
money on these bonds without first submittin e matter to the ewe 
of the State. This amendment was adopted by almost a unanimous 
vote, the vote being 117,383 for, and only 5,458 against the amendment. 
The same unanimity still exists. North Carolina will never recognize 
these bonds as her obligations, : 

Every State ip the Union is interested in North Carolina maintain- 
ing her position; that speculators in securities who deal with a set 
of rascals engaged in despoiling a State do so at their peril, The pil- 
lage of a State must be made odious. 

On June 26, 1905, Capt. S. A. Ashe, historian, who was an actor in 
pope matters during the period described, addressed a letter to Hon. 

ohn G. Carlisle, then the counsel of the bondholders, which, being a 
recital of the historic facts, is to-day as conclusive e reply to Fur. 
Andrews’s ‘ address“ as it was to Mr. Carlisle's threats. This letter of 
2 Ashe had its effect in financial circles and, followed by the strong 
and patriotic presentation of the same matters by Hon. R. B. Glenn, 
then governor of the State, to the governor of New York, contributed 
to determining the authorities of the State of New York not to be- 
come a party to the schemes and intrigues of the Carlisle committee. 
It is given in full with certain added documents, as follows: 


RALEIGH, N. C., June 26, 1903. 
Hon. Jony G. CARLISLE, New York City. 


Dran Sin: The papers announce that you are at the head of a syn- 

dicate to force the payment of certain alleged bonds of North Carolina, 
known as special-tax bonds, whose validity has not been recognized by 
the State for a generation. 
„As a part of rogram, it is stated that the aid of the State of 
New York has been invoked, provision having been made by that State 
to accept donations of defaulted bonds and to sue on the same; and 
this threat is held over the State of North Carolina as a club to beat 
her into acceding to your demands. 

In the role you are now playing you do not appear as a “ counselor 
of law,” a sworn officer of the court in which you practice; but your 
employment is such as any broker might undertake, and your attitude 
is that of a man who with a club in his hand takes his victim at a dis- 
advantage, demanding your money or your life.“ 

It is proper, therefore, to advise you that under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances will North Carolina ever pay a cent on those claims, Von 
may strike with your club. The victim of your assault may fall beneath 
your blow, but that will not bring you the cash. The Supreme Court 
of the United States may take jurisdiction; it may enter any decree 
your ingenuity vor devise; but the club will be used without avail. 
The people 2 North Carolina will never recognize the validity of those 

nds 


alle; i 

What they may do hereafter it does not become me to forecast; but 
you may be assured that the people of North Carolina, who will cer- 
tainly have the sympathy and cooperation of the people of the entire 
South, will know how to take measures in their own behalf. 

Let me_refresh your memory: The people of the South, including 
those of North Carolina, having submitted to the authority of the 
United States, on May 29, 1865, President Johnson appointed W. W. 
Holden provisional governor of North Carolina, who convened a con- 
vention which, in October, 1865, declared null the ordinance of seces- 
sion and otherwise took every step required of the State to restore 
North Carolina to the Union; and by the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, and by the action of the Chief Justice of the United States, North 
Carolina was again a State in the Union. An election was held Novem- 
ber 9, 1865, for governor and the 1 and the autonomy of the. 
State was fully established and maintained in accord with the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who was charged with the Guty; of enforcing 
the laws of the Union, although Co: ss continued to hold that the 
3 the several Southern States had no organized govern- 
ments in them. 

In March, 1867, Congress passed what was known as the reconstruc- 
tion act, in effect annulling the statehood of North Carolina, declari 
that no civil government existed within that Territory, and that Nort 
Carolina was a disorganized military Territory without constitution, 
laws, or government. The act provided for the organization of a gov- 
ernment under the direction of the military, and based on the suffrage 
of the negroes and of those whites not declared disfranchised. The 
orders of the major general were law; but the major general gra- 
cjously authorized the existing governor and other officers of North 
Carolina to continue in the discharge of their functions and allowed 
the courts to recognize the State laws, except so far as he might from 
time to time make alterations or announce new laws in his general 
orders. z 
Immediately thereafter, in March, 1867, the Republican Party was 
organized in North Carolina, and thereupon the commanding general 
issued his orders for the registration of voters, embracing negroes, but 
not including many whites. 

The registration being completed, he ordered an election to be held on 
November 19, 1867, under registrars and poll holders of his appointment, 
for delegates to a constitutional convention, the returns being made to 
him. e convention met January 14, 1868, and the major general 
ordered an election, held April 21, at which his registered voters adopted 
the constitution and also elected officers and representatives provided 
for in that instrument. 

Under the act of Congress Gen. Canby had denied registration to 
about 18,000 white citizens of North Carolina, The proposed coustitu- 
tion provided for the legislature and the State officers to be elected by 
the voters of the State; and every citizen, white or black, 21 years of 
age, not disfranchised for crime, was declared a voter. But ut this 
election 18,000 whites entitled to vote under the provisions of that 
constitution were not allowed to vote. So the election of the legisla- 
ture was not according to that constitution, nor te any law existing in 
North Carolina. 

The registration boards were 8 by the major general com- 
manding at Charleston, and the lists of electors as prepared by them 
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were sent to the major ral. 
these boards of registration. who made their returns to the major gen- 
eral * Sire ee who issued certificates to the persons he ascertained 
were elected. 
The following are cxtracts from these general orders: 
HEADQUARTERS SECOND MILITARY DISTRICT, 
Charleston, S. C., March 23, 1868. 

GENERAL ORDER No, 48. 


It is ordered: 

First. That an election in the State of North Carolina, commen 
on Tuesday, the 2ist day of Ap and ending on Thursday, the 
ay of April, 1868, at which all stered voters of said State may 
vote for “for constitution” or “ against constitution,” and also on the 
same ballot for the State and county officers and for Members of the 
United States House of Representatives, as specified in the before-cited 


or ce. 

Second. It shall be the duty of the boards of registration in North 
Carolina, ete. (These boards were appointed by the major general com- 
manding at Charleston, S. C., and by General ler No. 65, post com- 
manders will be superintendents of registration within their 
commands,“ ete.) 

‘THIRTEENTH. The returns required by law to be made to the Com- 
— a trip vas of the results of this election, will be rendered 

e 0 


“tailed instructions hereafter 


The State officers to be voted for at this election are: 
1. Governor, etc. 
12. Members of the general assembly, as follows, etc. : 
By command of 
Byt. Maj. Gen. Ep. R. S. CANBY. 
8 Lovis V. Caztarc, 
Aide de Camp, Actg. Asst. Adjt. Gen. 
HEADQUARTERS SECOND MILITARY DISTRICT, 
CHARLESTON, S. C., May 12, 1888. 
GENERAL Onbrns No. 83. 


— by law. 1 
THIRD. That the follewing-nam 


herein specified 
* 0 * > . . . 

The certificates of election will be sent direct to the State executive 
and judicial officers, ete., but for convenience and safety of transmission, 
the certiticates of the members elect of the general assembly will be 
sent to the commanding officer post at Raleigh for delivery upon appli- 
cation by the. ms who are entitled to receive them. 

By commend of 

Byt. Maj. Gen. Ep. R. S. CANBY. 
5 


Louis Caztanc, 
Aide de Camp, Acty. Asst. Adjt. Gen. 
At the election W. W. Holden was chosen governor, and Gov. Worth 
not e the legality of the election ae was displaced by Torea: 
and W. W. Holden was appointed by the major general provisional 


governor. 
Gov. Worth, 


Against ali these 
State, ‘iled an earnest protest. 

Gov. W. W. Hoven, Raleigh, N. OC. 

Sm: Yesterday morning I was verbally notified b ust! 
Pearson that, in obedience to a telegram "from Gen. Canby, he — 
to-day at 10 o'clock a. m., administer to you the oaths required pre- 
liminary to 8 oe upon the discharge of the duties of civil 

vernor of the State that thereupon you would demand my office. 

intimated to the judge my opinion that such proceedings were prema- 
ture. even under the reconstruction legislation of Congress, and that I 
should probably decline to surrender the office to you. At sundown 
yesterday evening I received from Col. Williams, commandant of this 
military post, an extract from General Orders No. 12, of Gen. Canby, 


as follows: 
(EXTRACT.) 


“To facilitate the organization of the new State governments, 
pet dif tments are made: To be governor of North Carolina, 
W. W. Hoden, governor elect, vice Jonathan Worth, removed. To be 
lieutenant governor, Tod R. Caldwell, original vacancy. To take effect 
July 1, on t meeting of the General Assembly of North Carolina.” 

I do not recognize the validity of the late election under which you 
and those cooperating with you claim to be invested with the dell 
government of the State. You have no evidence of your election save 
the certificate of a major general of the United States Army. I regard 
all of you as, in effect, appointees of the military power of the United 
States, and not as deriving your power from the consent of those you 
claim to govern. Knowing, however, that you are backed by military 
force here, which I could not resist, if I would, I do not deem it neces- 
sary to offer a futile opposition, but vacate the office without the cere- 
mony of actual eviction, offering no further opposition than this, my 

test. I would submit to actual expulsion in order to bring before 

e Supreme Court of the United States the question as to the con- 
stitutionality of the legislation under which you claim to be the t- 
ful. governor of the State if the past action of that tribunal furnished 
any hope of a epeeny trial. I surrender the office to you under what I 
deem military duress, without stopping, as the occasion would well 
justify, to comment upon the singular coincidence that the present 
State government is surrendered as without legality. to him whose own 
official sanction but three years ago proclaimed it valid. 

I am, very respectfully, 


the governor of the 


JONATHAN WORTH, 
Governor of North Carolina. 
It will be observed that the 1 ture was not elected under any 
existing law or constitution of State of North Carolina. There 
was no law authorizing an election to be held at that time, no law 
authorizing the negroes to vote at that time in North Carolina. The 
whole proceeding was in derogation of the rights of the State of North 


The election was held under and by Similar 


had been held in other States; and the Demo- 
cratic Pa in its national convention, held in in rn 
1868, contemporaneously with them, declared all these AA E 
be usurpations and unconstitutional, 9 and on 
that platform Gov. Seymour, of New York, ed 2,700,000 votes, 
while Gen. Grant received 3,000,000. 

Although those usurpations were thus apparently sustained by the 
popular vote at the election, yet that circumstance could not make con- 
stitut acts and gs which were of themselves “ 93 
unconstitutional, revolutionary, and void.“ The voice of 2,700, 
voters put the world on notice of the invalidity of these S inga 7 

on. Jo 1 


cerned, her voice was exp: the protest of her governor, Hon. 
Jonathan Worth, but her ple were dominated by the military forces 
of the major general. They were under oe to bare their necks 
beneath the feet of the major general and cohorts, and so the usur- 
pation was effected by force. 

But, notwithstanding the suppression of the people by the military 
forces of Congress, their attitude was such that the legislature, on the 
20th day of August, 1868, adopted a solemn resolve reciting that a 
large part of the people of North Carolina, as well as a large part of 
the — — of the United States, regarded that si! Fee a usurpation, 
unconstitutional, revolutionary, and void, and i$ refore announced 
that it was, not so, but was the lawful legislature of the State; this 
solemn resolve, with its recitals, however, put the world on notice 
that the legality of that body and all of its acts were disputed. The 
foliowing is the resolution : 

“Special Session, 1868, page 105. Res. 35. 
“RESOLUTION IN REFERENCE TO THE VALIDITY OF THE STATH GOVERN- 

MENT, ETC, 


“ Whereas the public mind is still dangerously excited by events and 
88 consequent on the late protracted, exhausting, and bloody 
war; a 


“ Whereas the people of this State desire and need peace, and in order 
to secure the same have lately, by a very large majority, adopted a 
constitution and established a civil government thereunder, which 
— been 3 and by Government of the United 
tates; an 
Whereas, notwithstan such action of our people, the President of 
the United States has since taken upon himself in a late proclama- 
tion to k of the lawful governor of this sovereign State as a man 
* who tes himself governor,’ meaning thereby to imply that he Is 
not the rightful governor, to incite and encourage insurrection and 
rebellion = e Stute government, leading to further revolution 
and bloodshed ; and 


“ Whereas the ex-provisional governor of the State, Jonathan Worth, in 

ielding to the permanent government, In a deliberately written pro- 

t, declared that he did not recognize the validity of the late elec- 

tions, under which the present State officers claim to be Invested with 
the civil government of the State; and 

* Whereas one of the two leading Pigeon parties in the Nation, in their 

convention, held in the city of New York on the 4th day of July, 

1868, to nominate candidates for the Presidency and Vice idency 

of the United States, declared ln their platform that the existing goy- 

ernments in the recently insurgent States are illegal and vold; and 
“ Whereas the nominee of said New York convention of the Vice Presi- 
dency, previous to his nomination, declared in writing that these 

State governments are null and void, and that the President elected 

by his party should, without reference to the legal tribunals estab- 

ished by the Constitution, declare the governments null and void and 
compel the Army to overthrow them by force; and 
“Whereas the State convention of the same party assembled in the 
on the 13th day of August, 1 „ in their platform 
and r the platform and action of the sald New 
York convention and declared the political views of the said nominee 
for Vice Presidency ‘sound’; and 
“ Whereas the public — and the mass meetings and the public speak- 
ers of the said political rty have, and do uniformly, approve and 
indorse the action of said convention and endeavor to persuade and 
excite the people of this State to sustain and aid them In thelr afore- 
said treasonable and revolutionary doctrines and $s; and 
“ Whereas these movements and proceedings have alarmed the le, 
embarrassed business and enterprise, injured the public eat, F - 
paired the authorky of tbe Government and rai most serlous ap- 
hensions of a renewal of a most destructive and bloody Civil War 

Pathe near future: Therefore, in order as far as possible to restore 

publie quiet and confidence and to encourage the law-abiding portion 

of the people to discontinue these 3 proceedings, sustain the 

Government, and avert the terrible calamities which are threatened 

to themselves and to their country, 

“ Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of North Carolina, 
That the ent of this State as at paat organized in its execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial departments is the legitimate, rightful, 
legal, constitutional government of the State of North Carolina, and 
the constitution ratified the people on the 21st, 22d, and 23d days of 
April, 1868, is the rightful and valid constitution of this State. 

“ Resolved further, That it is the duty of the executive, legislative, 
and judicial rtments of the 9 of this State to cooperate 
in sustaining the same, and of the executive to employ promptly, and 
as effectually as possible, all the resources and powers reposed in and 
pertaining to his office, to enforce the ‘authority. of the government, 
overcome resistance to the laws, put down all riots and attempts at 
insurrection and rebellion, and, should it become necessary, to call 
promptly upon the Government of the United States for assistance and 


sw rt. 

MRatined the 20th day or oe. A. D. 1868.” 

And now to return to pr ings in North Carolina. 

been shown that the legislature of 1868 was a body un- 

e laws and constitution of the State, not elected under the 
constitution prior to 1860 or prior to 1868, and elected at a 
time when the constitution of 1868 had not been ratified and was with- 
out validity or force, it will now be shown that the particular acts un- 


der which these all is were issued were passed by bribery and 
corruption, and, in addition, that t were without const tutional. war- 
rant eyen under the constitution of 1868. 

Gov. slature in 


. Holden, the r e convened the new 1 
special session on July 1, 1868. As the members of that y came 
up to be sworn, most of the Democratic members were ordered to stand 
aside on that they were “barred” and could not be ad- 
mitted to their seats. Later ruling was relaxed as to a majority of 
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ea and the senate allowed seats to 10 Democrats and the house 


0 25. 

At that time what is known as the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United Staes had not been ratified and declared a 
part of the Constitution, and there was no constitutional obstacle to 
these men holding office. 

On July 4, amid great rejoicing by the Republicans, the new gov- 
ernment was act pe | inaugurated. he change was complete. 

So thorough at al ints had been the victory of those who sup- 
ported the reconstruction measures that the Republican leaders felt 
every assurance of a long period of political domination in the State. 
They at once n the work of securing the spoils, of recasting the 
laws, and of creating what they called “a new North Carolina” upon 
the wreck of that honest “old North Carolina,“ whose traditions were 
so honorable to our people: 

Legislation affecting the Negro race was the first to receive attention 
along with some provision to prevent anticipated resistance to the new 
government. Then came the spoils. Even at the special session the 
— — of plunder began, and the harpies fixed their talons on the public 
reasury. 

New North Carolina“ needed a penitentiary, and $100,000 of bonds 
were issued and made away with in that connection. And New North 
Carolina needed railroads, and a cry went up for “internal improve- 
ments,” and railways were projected from every town in the State 
without regard to cost, It was a well-devised plan. It appealed to the 
interest of every comnfunity. Every county and every town was to be 
on a boom. Immense strides were to be made im ately'in material 

rogress, and the whole State was to be develo at once by means of 
nternal improvements. Such was the song of the sirens. Such were 
the promises of Deweese and Laflin and Littlefield and the other plot- 
ters for the spoils. But surely bonds would be necessary. Surely the 
State must subscribe heavily; surely the administration must appoint 
the officers, and the officers must be of the faithful. And so it hap- 

ed that even at the special session the Western North Carolina 

ilroad was cut in twain and six millions of bonds were ordered to be 
issued to the western division. Of this part, Geo W. Swepson, a 
man of large wealth and principal stockholder in the largest bank in 
the State, was at once elected president, and his name added strength 
to the Republican cause. 

At that time our popis were r indeed. Our personal property 
had been swept away and our lands were all but valueless. Labor was 
disorganized and our industries were unremunerative, while the ashes 
of desolation were still hot with the embers of the war. Taxes to pay 
the current 7 ee of government were collected with difficulty, and 
two millions of interest was past due on the “old debt,” which then 
amounted to $14,000,000. 

But neither a bankrupt people nor an empt 8 nor two mil- 
lions of interest past due could arrest the plans of the conspirators 
nor divert them from their scheme of plunder. 

On August 20 the legislature directed the treasurer to fund the in- 
terest, issuing bonds therefor, and, with a great show of honesty, or- 
dered him to pay the interest thereafter promptly; and then, having 
borrowed $100, to pay their per diem, they adjourned their special 
session. The vampires had, however, in those two months obtained a 
taste of blood, and when the assembly reconvened in November their 
appetites were well whetted. 

Deweese, a carpetbagger, was a leading spirit, then just budding into 
a Representative in Congress from the metropolitan district of the 
State. Byron Laflin, who bore the title of “general” and was the 
carpetbag Representative of Pitt County, was an able coadjutor. Milton 
Littlefield, a a Federal general,“ who had found toppen employ- 
ment in robbing the ae re aoe. 8 near Beaufort, S. C., had 
been invited up to help “ work the hands,” and had come, the prince 
of bummers, with a fine person and richly appareled, lordly in his car- 
riage, destitute of conscience, and unblushing in his dishonor. Called 
to assist in the contemplated robberies, as some skilled burglar might 
be called to ald village novices in a big job, he naturally took the leader- 
ship and soon became the central figure in Republican councils. 

Knowing well how to play his role, he bought the Republican organ, 
the Standard, and assumed his place in the forefront of The Republican 
politicians. He was made public printer, when the work yielded a clean 
$20,000 a year. His wer was immense. “The faithful” of the 
Republican Party submitted themselves to his dictation and were happy 
in his smiles. His nod was a favor, and a word from him made the 
fortunes of men. He set the fashion of living, a fashion of drinking 
and 5 a fashion of getting things without paying for them 
a fashion altogether agreeable to his tools and sccomplices—and his 
power waxed greater and ater as he drew the leaders of the faithful 
closer around him. With his money he was liberal, and he paid his men 
well. It was so easy to give an order on Swepson, and Swepson had 
the entire cash of a bank at command. Extravagance and corruption 
ruled the day, and jobbery was shameless. Littlefield established in a 
room in the west end of the capitol a free bar, where all who chose to 
drink and smoke caroused at his expense. Those who claimed his 
friendship were his perpetual guests. And so, with wine and women, 
he and his friends led a gay life, debauching all who longed to be de- 
bauched in those first months after the ushering in of new North Carolina. 

With the paltry stealings we do not concern ourselves, 

In October the taxes had come in, and now the treasury was getting 
low again. The N. C. R. R. had issued to the State by way of 
dividend $180,000 of railroad bonds, and these were sold in a job 
lot for $118,000, and that was being rapidly absorbed and no provi- 
sion made for paying the interest falling due in January. The State 
was on the eve of bankruptcy. Interest falling due and no money to 


pay it! But Littlefield and Deweese and Laflin and their conferees 
talked only of progress and internal n and of new North 
Carolina! Bonds! Bonds! Bonds! Their plans found more or less 


support among the representatives of the counties interested, and op- 
position to their adroit schemes was abortive. 

When their power to control the assembly was definitely determined 
the triumvirate announced that no railroad bill should be allowed to 
pass unless the road receiving the appropriation should agree to pay 
them one-tenth of the amount. They contented themselves with taking 
tithes. 

Swepson found it necessary to apply for an net curing the defect 
in the ds issued to his road. because they were not special tax bonds. 
and he agreed to pay his 10 per cent and at once began to make the 
payment. He not only paid cash to the leaders in the enterprise, but 
also paid their orders in the hands of various members of the assem- 
bly. But while he was a sort of paymaster in chief, the money came 
through the ring. Littlefield was the fountain whence the golden 
stream issued—the editor of the Standard, the public printer, the foun- 
tain of Republican favor and honor. As the money began to circulate 


freely and the members who shared the loot plied the free bar and 
basked in the smiles of Littlefield, all were yag happy. Before the 
Christmas holidays Swepson had disbursed in cash $75,000, and before 
the middle of June he had paid out $200,000. They had a very merry 
Christmas and a very merry sprin ime, these Republican brethren who 
were giving a new birth to old North Carolina, And Littlefield, with 
his great black beard—the new black-beard pirate of North Carolina— 
waxed greater and ter and became the uncrowned king of the Re- 
publicans in this State of that era. And debauchery and corruption 
thrived in the purlieus of the capitol. It was indeed a royal time; 
money was so plentiful! 

“Don't I owe you $40,000,” casually asked 1 of Dr. Sloan, 


“for not voting against the A. T. & G. R. R. 7” “Yes; give me 
$20,000 and hand the balance to Gen. Laflin.“ 
That is but a sample. In addition to the cash the ring obtained, it 


received $633,000 in bonds. 

Railroad bills when introduced were kept back, and the whole batch 
were known as the omnibus bill. Provision was made for all. None 
were to be left out in the cold. 

While it was given out that no bill could pass without an agreement 
for 10 per cent of the bonds, yet this agreement was not always made 
by the president of the com y, but sometimes on behalf of the com- 
pany by those who expected to profit by the appropriation. Thus we 

d agreements made on behalf of companies not yet chartered; for 
railroads of which the public knew nothing, corporations created sim- 
ply to support appropriations of which the ring could get its one-tenth. 
Agreements were made on behalf of railroads whose presidents, being 
88 were to be ousted, so that Republiéan successors could be 
su uted. - 

i Among the bonds authorized to be issued that winter were the fol- 
owing: 


LC ¢ | Rae pee 2 ee ae Se ER Fee 25, 350, 000 


In addition, the convention had issued a large amount of bonds, 
while the old State debt had grown to $16,000,000. 

t was a heavy load for new North Carolina to bear—an im- 
poverished people, without money to pay lawful taxes, without funds 
to pay interest on the old debt—to have $25,000,000 added to an exist- 
ing bt of $16,000,000. And the treasury empty! Yet that was 
Republican administration ! 

n April the funds were running low, and Treasurer Daye Jenkins 
was anxious for the legislature to get away, for they were an expensive 
set. To pay them he had to do some more Republican financiering. 

The educational fund owned $420,000 of stock in the W. & W. R. R. 
and W. & M. R. R., which he sold for $158,000, and with this educa- 
tional fund and with $100,000 borrowed from Swepson's bank he paid 
them off and they went away—went away in April to come back in 
November. What would they find when they returned? 

It is to be remarked that the $25,000, of bonds authorized to be 
issued were not to be issued gradually as the roads should be built or as 
the bonds were needed, nor was any security required for their proper. 
use, nor was any condition or limitation imposed in regard to them. 
That would have interfered with the due execution of the agreement for 

ent of one-tenth to the ring. They were to be Issued as called 
85 wepson drew his first— toward the close of the year —and after 
that others as they could get them. At first the price ranged about 60 
cents, but dur the summer, when millions on millions were thrown 
on the market, the bonds be; to depreciate. In the meantime the 
Wilmington & Weldon Railroad, fighting the completion of the Chatham 
Railroad brought a suit (Galloway v. Jenkins, Treasurer) to test the 
validity of bonds authorized by the convention to be issued to the Chat- 
ham Railroad, and they were declared to be unconstitutional; and in 
July, 1869, in a case known as the University R. R. Co. v. Holden, the 
Supreme Court held that Sporon noos made to corporations not in 
existence were invalid, and consequence of that decision and of the 
opinions filed by the different members of the court, many of the ap- 
propriations fell to the ground as unconstitutional. In another suit, 
called the Kehoe suit, it was sald that Tim Lee handed to Judge Watts, 
who heard the case, a batch of $5,000 in bonds, and the scandal of this 
proceeding brought odium on the bonds. 

As a matter of fact, only about $14,000,000 out of $25,000,000 of 
bonds authorized were actually issued. Nor was the yalidity of these 

uestioned. During the progress of the legislature leading Democrats 
and the public press denounced the whole pr ing, questioned the 
validity of the legislature, denied its right to bind the Peps and 
served notice on the world at large that the taxpayers of old North 
Carolina disowned these bonds, disavowed their validity, and would 
neyer pay them. 

Among other objections, it was urged that the Constitution established 
a limit of taxation and that this limit could not be exceeded merely 
by calling the unconstitutional tax in excess of the limit a “ special 
tax”; but the promters of these schemes held that where a “ special 
tax was laid the constitutional limit did not apply. And so to pay 
the interest on these bonds they levied “ special taxes,” which gave them 
their name. These taxes amounted to 94 cents on the hundred dollars. 

During, tie. summer interest was defaulted and the yalue of the 
bonds declined. 

Swepson had deposited the greater part of his bonds as collateral 
security in New York for a loan of about $1,000,000, about $750,000 
of which he invested in Florida Railroad stock and bonds, which in 
the end, yielded no money. As the bonds sank in value they were 
thrown on the market and the depreciation was hastened. 

At length, in September, a great effort was made to restore their 
market value. It was given out the bonds would soon advance, and 
a combination was made to bull them. Swepson. Littlefield. A. J. 
Jones, president of the Western Railroad, and Dr. Sloan, president of 
the W. C. & R. R. R., and others, along with the governor of the State 
and the State treasurer, had a meeting in New York and the details 
of the arrangement were agreed on. 

& Co. had been the financial agents of the State, and now 


these were discharged and Clews & Co. succeeded them. 
An agreement was made by the railroad presidents to the effect that 
they should go into a pool and use their bonds on hand as a margin to 
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buy in other bonds on the market, and that certain other parties 
should f° in with them to make the movement lively and create the 
impression that there was an extensive and more general demand for 
the bonds. The pool being formed, Andrew Jones, Littlefield, Swepson, 
and Branch & Co. put their bonds with a firm styled Utley & ugherty 
as a margin to carry out this p amme. And the s lation began. 
1 Martindale, Moore, and others were also parties to the specu- 
ation. 

It was agreed that the treasurer should make advertisement that 
the interest, then long in default, would be paid on presentation of 
coupons in Raleigh, and the 3 agreed to furnish him with 
the cash to pay the Interest. ides, the treasurer had replaced the 
3 borrowed from the educational fund, and that was used to 

uy bonds and bull the market. And $125,000 derived from the sale 

of land scrip for an agricultural college was used in the same way. 
Under such manipulations the bonds advanced a few cents; but just 
as the speculation was beginning to work, the gold je of that year 
set in, and suddenly all sorts of stocks and bonds declined, and in a few 
days the ruin was complete. The loss on margins seems to have been 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $300,000. The bonds deposited as 
margins were sold for a song, and the whole issue of special-tax bonds 
for internal improvements petered out. z 

Andrew Jones, president of the Western Railroad, did save enough 
to lose a batch at faro, and Josie Mansfeld, a noted courtesan of New 
York, it appears, got her share out of the wreck. 

It was a Waterloo for the North Carolina railroad presidents, and 
disastrously involved Swepson, who had entered into the affair with 
a large private fortune at back. He retired from the presidency of 
his railroad, and Littlefield was elected in October as his successor, and 
the funds of that company were absolutely dissipated. Jones had noth- 
ing to show for the bonds of his company, while Dr. Sloan, who was 
late in Petting his bonds from the treasury, re to share in the 
losses of the pool and deposited his bonds with Pickerell & Co., from 
whom he was never able to redeem them. The whole issue was lost. 
By their breach of trust the railroads derived no benefit from the 
bonds; nor did the State. 

Quickly 3 these events the same 1 lature again conyened in 
regular session. he few Democrats in the body were active and 
aggressive. But the leaders of the Republican Party were determined 
to retrieve the disaster, if TB sao ye They pointed out that but 
$14,000,000 of special-tax bo had been issued, and the taxes were 
coming in to pay the interest; that the entire State debt was but 
$30,000.000, and what was that to North Carolina? That there was 
only one road open, and that was to press on. Sustain the credit of 
the State, tax the poopie pay the interest, and look to the future 
development of the State to settle the principal. But the people were 
no so complaisant. s 

The public mind was gratly excited. At once measures were intro- 
duced in both houses covering the whole ground of the special-tax bonds. 
Resolutions to investigate railroad frauds, bills to protect the interest 
of the State and to. require 1 on the part of rallroad 
officials, bills forbidding the 88 of interest and arresting the 
collection of ial taxes, bills forbidding the treasurer to issue any 
more bonds and requiring the railroad presidents to turn into the State 
treasury all on hand undisposed of, and repealing all of that legis- 


lation. 

The excitement was intense. The Democrats in the legislature, 
backed by a tremendous public sentiment, pressed these measures and 
were heartily and zealously aided by those Republican members who 
had clean hands and proposed to rescue the State from the pile of 
profitless debt that had been accumulated so recklessly. 

Charges of corruption and fraud that had been whispered came to 
be openly spoken, and the question went around, “ Who had borrowed 
money from Littlefield or Swepson?” 

One week after the organization Mr. Pou, of Johnston, moved that 
the house go into committee of the whole to investigate these matters, 
and after a struggle the motion was carried, and the next day the com- 
mittee of the whole house sat. The developments were slow. The 
committee had to send for papers and witnesses. Obstructions were 
interposed at every step. It was not until after the Christmas recess 
that» work was begun in earnest. 

On January 13 the senate passed a resolution to a 
tee of three to bib pear and on the 20th Phillips, 
were soportes by eut. Gov. Caldwell, a bitter partisan, but a 
man with clean hands, and soon began an investi on. The senate 
also passed a bill repealing all this railroad legislation, which came 
to the house on February 16, where it was fought with great despera- 
tion. Dilatory tactics were resorted to to defeat it without avail. 
Motions to amend, to substitute, to refer, consumed day after day, but 
the friends of the bill, under the leadership of Thomas J. Jarvis and 
Mr. Pou, pressed it on to its passage. After it had passed its third 
reading, a motion to reconsider was successful by one vote, and the bill 
was postponed for several days by a majority of ten. It looked, ind 
as if Littlefield had fully regained his mastery over tthe House. But 
eventually Mr. Pon was able to carry his point, and the bill was passed. 
ane acts were all repealed, and by the same legislature that passed 

em. ` 
The first act, passed February 20, 1870, forbade the sale of an 
and declared that the introduction of that bill should be . e 
world. A subsequent act, passed March 8, 1870, is as follows: 


“An act to be entitled ‘An act to repeal certain acts passed at th — 
sion of 1868 and 1869, making appropriations to relivoad companies.’ 
““Sectiun 1. The General Assembly of North Carolina do enact, That 

all acts passed at the last session of this legislature making a propria- 

tion to rallroad companies, be, and the same are hereby, repeated : that 
an Doros AA Lalo e 9 naye pees sere under the said acts now 

n the hands of any president or other officer o e corporat: 

immediately returned 2 the treasurer. poration bs 

“Sec. 2. The moneys in the State treasury which were levied and 
collected under the provisions of the acts mentioned in section 1 of this 
act are hereby appropriated to the use of the State government, and 
shall be credited to the counties of the State upon the tax to be assessed 
for te yeer 1870 in proportion to the amounts collected from them 
res vely. 

Sec. 3. All laws and clauses of laws coming in conflict with this act 

are hereby 3 n 
„Su. 4. This act shall be in force from and after its ratification. 
“ Ratified the Sth day of March, A. D. 1879.“ 

The investigation by the house in committee of the whole had not 
answered the purposes intended. Littlefield’s influence dominated its 
proceedings. he meetings were postponed from time to time, and. wit- 
nesses refused to attend or declined to answer or answered evasively, 
Littlefield bull-baited the house and made his examination a passing 
jest. He turned the proceeding into ridicule and bore himself as a hero, 


XLVIII— 48 


int a commit- 
ragg, and Scott 


with conscious 


rather than as a culprit at the bar of justice. 


on was making in tions at the same time, 


for more than two days at a time. 

And on the same day the house passed a resolution N 2 the 
senate commission to report its proceedings up to the lith of March. 
The purpose of this move was evidently to interrupt the investigation. 

The day 1 the Bragg commission had Littlefleld before it on 
examination, and the house, at the instance of the committee of the 
whole, resolved that Littlefield should not be required to testify in re- 
ogc to his dealings with private parties, but that he might be examined 

regard to his transactions with members of the legislature. 

On Monday, March 9, however, the house resolved that Littlefield 
might be excused from appearing before the committee of the whole. 
Evidently the trail was getting very warm. The fox was being run to 
cover. Another Maynard had brought the Blackbeard to close quarters, 
ao were felt lest other witnesses would give away the whole 

ess. 

A supper was given at the hotel, where many of the Republican 
leaders were present, and oysters, wine, and cigars comforted the faith- 

1l. Speeches were made by Littlefield and other leading Republicans 

the Bragg commission, as it was said the 
Democrats could make political capital out of the Investigation. Little- 
field, however, struck the bull’s-eye when he said, “If they knew as 
much about that Bragg commission as he did, they would vote to repeal 
it the next day. ‘That was an irresistible argument. It was most per- 
suasive. It was so agreed; and the next day— Saturday, March 12— 
when the commission made its report under the resolution calling for it, 
a motion was promptly made to discharge the commission. t once 
the contest Had Littlefield the power to dominate the senate 
as he had dominated the house? Did he hold the majority in his hand 
as against the fair fame of the honest ple of North Carolina? The 
vote resulted in a tie. But honest Caldwell broke the tie and yoted 
against the motion to discharge the commission. Without avail, how- 
ever. Col. Ham Jones moved to continue the commission, but tor 
Sweet again moved to discharge it, and Littlefield carried the day. 

A few days later, a bill having been Spreng appointing some of the 
stockholders of the W. N. C. Railroad a committee to settle with 
Swepson and Littlefield for the funds of that conprat; and that com- 
mittee being about to assemble here at Raleigh, Littlefield seized his 
carpet-bag, and as he was coming out of the hotel saw Col. Ham Jones, 
Stopping a moment he said : Col. Jones, I am about to leave town. y 
departure will be the subject of much comment. It do not wish to leave 
without telling some one that I am going. I therefore tell you now that 
I am going.” And jumping into a waiting omnibus he was soon on his 
wat to Florida—a fugitive from justice. 

s all men who dealt with the special tax bonds were required to look 
to the legality and constitutionality of the issue, they had notice of the 
limitation on the power of the eral assembly to im taxes; and 
the taxes imposed by these special-tax bonds amounted to 94 cents oy 
the hundred dollars of property, which was largely in excess of the 

wer of the general assembly to lay, so the public had notice that this 

ation was beyond the powers of the legislature and unconstitutional, 
and they had notice that the legislature had no power to issue any 
bond without a specia! tax, the bonds of the State not be! then at par. 

And those who dealt in those bonds after 1 70, also had 
notice of the repeal of the acts under which they were Issued. 

Bribery, fraud, illegality, swindling, characterized the whole pro- 
ceeding; and you, Mr. Carlisle, with yotr big club, now demand your 
money or your life.” 

At the ensuing election the Democrats were successful, and the policy 
of the State became fixed not to recognize any obligation on the part 
of the le to pay these bonds. The abn rs sank in value, until 
at length they were quoted on Wall Street, without sales, at 3 cents 
on the dollar. Then the aid of the Federal court was invoked, and 
suits were brought against the State by the bondholders. In one suit 
they sought to make the State treasurer pay into the Federal court all 
moneys that had been collected under the “special taxes imposed to 
pay the interest on these bonds, and in another a mandamus was prayed 
requiring the auditor to include these special taxes in his abstracts for 
the sheriffs of the State to collect by. 

These proceed aw ed great ponie interest, and serious appre- 
hensions were felt lest some action might be taken by the Federal court 
that would force the people to pay the bonds. 

Happily, however, the various suits relative to these bonds were 
determined adversely to the bondholders; and in 1880 an amendment 
to the constitution was adopted, embodying a provision ' prohibitin 
the legislature from paying any moneys on these bonds without firs 
submitting the question to the ple of the State. 

But still the bondholders did not relinquish hope, and Morton, Bliss 
& Co. brought a suit inst the State, which failed. 

One of the difficulties in ores 8 against the State on 
these bonds is the provision in the Constitution of the United States 
to the effect that no State shall be sued in a Federal court by a citizen 
of another State. To flank that various Northern States passed laws 
authorizing suits to be brought in the names of these States on the 
bonds of other States held 5 their citizens; but the Supreme Court 
of the United States decided that that artifice would not answer. An- 
other turn was taken in the suit of Temple v. North Carolina. Temple 
was a citizen of the State, and Judge Bond held that as he was a citizen 
of North Carolina that inhibition of the Constitution of the United 
States did not apply, and he therefore gave judgment against the State; 
but the,Supreme Court of the United States decided against that view. 
As a last resort the bondholders secured certain States to provide for 
receiving donations of defaulted bonds, which thus would become the 

roperty of those States and could be sued on by those States in the 
Bu reme Court of the United States. 

Rnd it is under such an enactment of the State of New York that the 
present movement is threatened. 

From this narration it will sufficiently appear that the acts authoriz- 
ing the issue of these al-tax bonds were conceived in sin and 
brought forth in iniquity. They were the fruits of a conspiracy to 
defraud, the result of bribery and corruption. 

Moreover, they have not the warrant of the constitution of 1868. 
Section 1 of Article V of the constitution of 1868 reads: The general 
assembly shall levy a capitation tax on every male inhabitant of the 
State over 21 and under 50 years of age, which shall be equal on each 
to the tax on property valued at $300 in cash. The commissioners of 
the several counties may exempt from capitation tax in special cases 


on the necessity of repealin 


on account of poverty and infirmity, and the State and county capita- 


tion tax combined shall never exceed $2 on the head.“ 
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The limitation on taxation embraced in this section is therefore that 
TT It is plain and 
specific. The tax on $1 of p for State and county purposes 
can not under the constitution exceed 66% cents, no matter how this tax 
may be divided between the State and the counties. 

ere is a direction for laying a specifie annual tax to form a sinking 
fund for the payment of interest. There is also a direction that the 
State shall have no power to contract any new debt except in an emer- 
gency until the bonds of the State shall be at par, unless it shall in the 
same bill levy a tax to pay the interest at maturity. 
— . t 1 on — . — ray be, the 0 

n itse. plain and positive, an e requirement to levy particu! 
1 5 3 is a rule of action to be observed within that positive 

ation. 

These bonds have been issued under acts that are in conflict with the 


constitution of 1868. 

The blic had notice that the proceedings resulting Im the election 
of 18 were void; that the legislators then chosen were not elected 
under any constitution in force at the time of the election; that the 
acts themselves were passed through bribery and corruption; and that 
=e — . — the constitution of 1868 those acts were without the war- 
rant of law. : 

Holders who took these bonds from the pool or ay taint and ille- 
Rally acquired them before February, 1870, and aided railroad presi- 

ents in their breach of trust, are not bona fide holders in the eye 
Holders who acquired them after Feb „ 1870, when 
led and the bonds were directed to returned to 


of the law. 
the acts were re 
the T 

So, in a 


resolution. They will never pay a farthing on these 15 1 n bonds ; 
ar if the plaintiffs should recover a judgment, would it effective 
of any good pu 


It may result in strained relations between the oe of North 
Carolina and the le of New York; it may result in exhausting 
every means of rei CV it will yield no 
money. The club will not only be used in vain, but there may result 
damage and injury to those who furnish the club and stand at the 
back of the men who wield it. ~ 

Very respectfully, 


RALEIGH, N. C., June 27, 1905. 

This bond syndicate then secured the passage of an act 
through the Legislature of Rhode Island authorizing Gov. Proc- 
tor of that State to accept a donation of these frandulent bonds 
and requiring the State of Rhode Island to institute suit on 
them, but subsequently, when the issue of these fraudulent 
bonds was explained to Gov. Proctor by Gov. Kitchin of North 
Carolina, Gov. Proctor obtained a repeal of the act at once 
from the Legislature of Rhode Island, expressing the solicitude 
that his State should not be concerned in such a transaction, 
which the State of North Carolina gratefully appreciated. 

This New York bond syndicate continued their exertions, and 
in September, 1910, a reply, was made to their committee as 
above printed, embracing Capt. Samuel A. Ashe's letter to Mr. 
Carlisle. 

Since then the syndicate of fraudulent bondholders have 
eought to interest foreign Governments, as well as other States 
of the United States, in the collection of these fraudulent bonds, 
but so far without avail. 


S. A. ASHE. 


Mr. Williams to Mr. Pettigrew. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Is rar House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 23, 1912. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. Speaker: Democracy which rules in this House has been 
giving to the public, through the CONGRESsIONAE RECORD, such 
carefully prepared statements of the reasons why a Democratie 
President should be elected that a little variety now and then 
may add to the spice of the argument. It is unreasonable to 
expect that all men will think alike on the same subject for any 
great period of time, and it is frequently the very monotony of 
power as expressed through one or a group of leaders that 
overthrows majorities. We are not informed of the durability 
of the existing Democratic alliance, but as we read the state- 
ments of Mr. Bryan and compare them with the eloquent and 
forceful expressions of Mr. Hearst, we are reminded that dif- 
ferences will occur in the best regulated families. 

Democrats. who find interesting the controversies that have 
arisen in the Republican camp and who have been chuckling in 
high glee over prospects of a division of Republican senti- 
ment may find it worth while to read the letter written from 
Boston, Mass., December 15, 1911, to the Hon. R. F. Pettigrew, 
of Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

In many respects the letter of Mr. Williams is a literary 
gem. It deals with a literary character whose writings have 


‘ 


been quoted upon this floor on numerous occasions. It is, in- 
deed, so comprehensive an analysis of the written beliefs and 
policies of the Democratic candidate for President as to be 
worthy of preservation in the congressional archives. And, 
moreover, unless my information is awry, it had a liberal cir- 
culation in the bailiwick of certain distinguished presidential 
candidates prior to the convention at Baltimore. 

I commend the studious and scholarly production of Mr. Wil- 
liams to both Democrats and Republicans: 


Boston, Mass., December 15, 1911. 
Senator R. F. PETTIGREW, 
ious Falls, S. Dak. 


Dear Senator: Since we visited Gov. Wilson last summer 
and carried away such pleasant impressions of his personality 
ang conversation, I have had hopes that he might be the solu- 
tion of our presidential problem. 

This week I have been shocked at the reading of the fifth 
Net of his History of the American People, published in 

It is toryism of the blackest type; it is not a history of the 
American people but a history of Woodrow Wilson’s admira- 
tion for everything which the radical democracy now seeks to 
change and a series of sneers and insults to every class of men 
who have sought to alleviate the injustice of capitalism. I 
think Senator Aldrich would have written with more charity 
and less bitterness. The worst is that there is no note of 
sympathy for any suffering and protesting class, but he seems 
to search for phrases to show his contempt for them. Read 
the volume and judge whether I exaggerate in this statement. 

One thing is clear: The contents of this volume should be 
fully known and considered now and not developed in the 
headlines of the Republican press after a nomination based 
upon ignorance of a man’s own history of himself. 

The radicals of the country may overlook the past utterances, 
but they should be fully informed of them. Gov. Wilson has 
undoubtedly changed materially his old points of view, but this 
book proves that a revolutionary change of heart is also neces- 
sary. 

I array the quotations according to the classes of men he 
treats and cite the pages. 

First. The laboring classes. 

He discovers. during the first Cleveland administration that 
the air was filled with anarchy and “cities filling up with 
foreigners of the sort the Know-Nothings had feared who“ 
came to speak treasons (p. 186). The air of the industrial 
regions—thickened with vapors of unwholesome opinion.” 

The Haymarket riot of 1886 proved “the strength and au- 
dacity of the anarchist leaders ‘and’ 
“Men of American training 
began to take the taint of anarchistie sentiment.” The Knights 
of Labor “were touched with it” “and in proportion as it 
became anarchistic the great order suffered disintegration and 
decay (p. 187). 

He describes the march of Coxey’s army with sneers; how 
the villagers fed them lest they should linger or grow ugly 
in temper.” Good natured sympathizers and men who wished 
to see the comedy played out subscribed funds for their most 
urgent needs; the painful farce was soon over“ (p. 236). 

“Other armies gathered in more sullen mood,” bituminous 
coal miners and railway employees struck. It began to seem 
as if there were no law and order in the land. Yet the Presi- 
dent (Cleveland) moved in all matters with a vigor and initia- 
tive which made the years memorable” (p. 238). 

He of the “firmness and decision” of Cleveland in 
his use of the United States Army during the Pullman strike 
without any application from the State authorities or the courts. 
He states that the Governor of Illinois had “ not even called out 
the militia of the State to maintain order and protect property 
* * „ and sympathized indeed with the strikers and resented 
interference” (p. 262). 

[Nore: This untrue statement shows that Mr. Wilson in 
writing such so-called history did not even take the pains 
to ascertain facts.] 

Later he notes the difficulties which Mr. Cleveland had been 
obliged to settle by the use of Federal troops” (p. 260). 

He speaks of the railroad men and miners in 1877 as not 
only “idle but bent upon mischief.” (p. 142); expresses his 
satisfaction with the violent methods used to suppress them 
by saying: but they (the outbreaks) were at least gross, tan- 
gible, susceptible of being handled by counterforce and sheer 
authority“ (p. 142). 

He touches upon government by injunction by referring to 
the use of the boycott as a system of terrorizing those who 
would not yield to their demands and then says: “the courts 
were forced to execute, sometimes very harshly, the law against 
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conspiracy, fitting formulas, originated in an age gone by,” to 
new circumstances (p. 168). 

I find in this history no mention of the Carnegie homestead 
strike and carnage. 

Speaking of industrial monopolies: “No wonder thoughtfui 
men, as well as mere labor agitators, grew uneasy,” etc. (p. 266). 

Second. Immigration (in the nineties). s 

“ Now there came multitudes of men of the lowest class from 
the south of Italy and men of the meaner sort out of Hungary 
and Poland, as if the countries of the south of Europe were 
disburdening themselves of the more sordid and hapless elements 
of their population” (p. 212). 

He thinks the Chinese which were excluded by law “were 
more to be desired as workmen, if not as citizens, than most of 
the coarse crew that came crowding in every year.” He claims 
that despite the unsavory habits of these Chinese, “it was their 
skill, their intelligence, their knack at succeeding and driving 
duller rivals out rather than their alien habits that made them 
feared and hated and led to their exclusion at the prayer of the 
men they would likely displace should they multiply. The un- 
likely fellows who came in at the eastern ports were tolerated 
because they usurped no place but the very lowest in the scale of 
labor” (p. 213). 

History does not seem to require that the negro should be 
described as “the incubus of that ignorant and hostile vote“ in 
the South (p. 136). 8 

Of most important party significance is Mr. Wilson’s attitude 
toward the humbler class of party workers who seek office. Of 
the period of 1880 he says: The brazen, indecent clamor of 
the meaner sort of partisan for preferment seemed of a sudden 
to work with fatal violence upon affairs” (p. 156). 

Third. Farmers’ Alliance, Populists, Farmers. 

He says of the Farmers’ Alliance proposals: “ These were 
vague purposes and the means of reform proposed showed the 
think—of crude and ignorant mind” (p. 127). 

The farmers of the South after the war he describes as “ men 
new in politics as new in political thinking and constructive 
purpose, as much bound within the narrow limits of their own 
experience as the men of the western farms. Anyone who noted 
how the tenets of the Farmers’ Alliance and the new and radical 
heresies with regard to money took root there could see how the 
South had in fact become itself n new region” (p. 203). 

“The country’s knowledge of his (Cleveland’s) conviction in 
that critical matter—silver coinage, 1892—had probably saved 
his party the discrediting suspicion which the fusion of Demo- 
erats with Populists upon the Pacific coast might have brought 
upon it. The country has never needed a man of his fiber more“ 
(p. 220), 

“The People’s Party, which the newspapers of the country— 
1892—promptly dubbed ‘Populist,’ had put forth a platform 
which demanded that the Federal Government should itself 
acquire the ownership of all railways, telegraphs, and tele- 
phones,” the free coinage of silver, a graduated income tax, 
postal savings banks, and “all lands held by aliens, or by corpo- 
rations in excess of their needs, reclaimed—a radical program 
which jumped with the humor of hundreds of thousands of work- 
ingmen and farmers the country over” (p. 216). 

“He (Cleveland in 1892) led a party in which silver advocates 
abounded, men who lived remete from the seats of trade and 
knew nothing of its law” (p. 224). 

Fourth. Grover Cleveland. 

Mr. Wilson treats him throughout as a somewhat God-like 
person and finds nothing to criticize in his entire political course. 
Mr. Cleveland is described as “ compact of frankness, conviction, 
and force, no mere partisan, but a man of the people with the 
spirit of service strong upon him” (p. 194). The Democrats 
(1884) won because they nominated “an instrument of integrity 
and sensible rectification in public affairs” (p.170). “ Courage, 
directness, good sense, public spirit” made him a man whom all 
the country marked (p. 192). 

Mr. Cleveland was a man of the sort they (the Mugwumps 
of 1884) most desired, not touched with the older sophistications 
of politics, his face set forward, his gifts the gifts of right 
action” (p. 176). “His quality was as unmistakable as Gen. 
Jackson's and yet he had none of Gen. Jackson's blind impetu- 
csity or mere willfulness” (p. 180). 

On pensions he says: 

“Both Democratic House and Republican Senate (in 1885) 
were inclined to grant any man or class of men who had served 
in the Federal armies during the Civil War the right to be 
supported out of the National Treasury, and Mr. Cleveland set 
himself very resolutely to check their extravagance” (p. 180). 

Fifth. The campaign of 1896. 

Men “ were easily persuaded that money would be more plenti- 
ful for the individual as for the Nation if scarce gold were 
abandoned as the exclusive standard of yalue and abundant 


Silver substituted so that there should be metal currency enough 
for all; and they were easily beguiled to dream what a blessed 
age should come when the thing should have been done. They 
were not studious of the laws of value“ (p. 255). 

“The Republicans had their chief strength in the Central and 
Eastern States of the Union, where trade and manufacture 
moved strongest and men were most apt to understand the wide 
foundations of their businesses; the Democrats drew their sup- 
port, rather, from the South and West, where disturbing changes 
of opinion had long been in progress and where radical pro- 
ee? of relief were most apt to be looked upon with favor” 

p. ). 

The platform of 1896, he says, “ uttered radical doctrines of 
reform which sounded like sentences taken from the platforms 
of the People’s Party” (p. 258). 7 

Of the campaign of 1896, “ The battle was to be won by argu- 
ment, not by ridicule of terror or mere stubbornness of vested 
interests. It was won by argument” (p. 262). 

(Note.—This was Mark Hanna’s campaign of “argument.” ) 

Sixth. Greenbacks and silver. 2 

“Money (after the war) was more easy to get, the paper 
money of the Treasury, and could be used at its face value as 
well as gold itself to pay the mortgages off which the older 
time of stress had piled up. The ‘ greenbacks’ of the Govern- 
ment became for the agricultural regions of the North and West 
a symbol of prosperity ” (p. 143). 0 

“Thoughtful public men saw, nevertheless, that the business 
interests of the country rendered it imperative that specie pay- 
ments should be resumed by the Government, the redundant 
currency of the country contracted, and money transactions 
put once more upon foundations that would hold fast” (p. 144). 

He then speaks approvingly of the demonetization of the silver 
dollar in 1878 and the act of 1875 for the resumption of specie 
payments by the country, and says: 

“The real functions of money, the real laws of its value, the 
real standards of its serviceability, the real relations to trade 
and to industry have always been hidden from the minds of 
men, whose thought in such matters has not been trained in the 
actual experiences of the open markets of the world, in actual 
exchange, or in the actual direction of the financial operations 
of government” (p. 145). 

Of the South in 1890 he says, “ Errors of opinion began to 
prevail there, as in the new regions of the West ; hopes 
that the credit of the Government itself might in some manner 
be placed at the disposal of the farmers in the handling and 
marketing of their crops, demands for a ‘cheap’ currency, of 
paper or of silver, which should be easier to get and easier to 
pay debts with than the gold which lay secure in the vaults of 
the banks and of the Federal Treasury. The communities from 
which such demands came lay remote from the centers of trade 
where men could see in the transactions of every day what real 
laws of credit, of value, and of exchange must always be 
whether legislatures would have them so or not” (p. 203). 

Mr. Wilson questions the decision validating the legal-tender 
notes and says that from the immense issues of war times 
legislators “ got a novel and misleading sense of power in the 
creation of values.“ He condemns the Sherman Act because 
“the law of supply and demand governed the value of the metal 
as of all other things bought or sold, and the statutes of no 
single government could set the efficiency of that law aside.” 
“Mr. Sherman and his colleagues were playing to the galleries” 
(pp. 205-208). 

Of the financial situation in 1892, under the Sherman Act. 
“So soon as the Government ceased paying in gold, the artificial 
parity between gold and silver which the laws sought to main- 
tain would be destroyed; every piece of property in the coun- 
try, tangible and intangible, would lose half its value and credit 
would collapse” (p. 222). 

“The real force of the sentiment came from the uneasy 
economic conditions of the country. —— prices had fallen; 
money was not easy to get as it had happened to be when 
abundant issues of paper came pouring every month from the 
Government's Treasury.” 

“Tf the bankers set themselves against every proposition to 
provide an irredeemable paper currency again or even a fresh 
coinage of silver there was the more reason to believe that paper 
or silver was only real people's“ money. The sentiment grew: 
reason had not established it and reason could not check or 
dislodge it” (p. 146). 

I end the quotations with one which discloses Mr. Wilson’s 
fundamental conception of money. Study this if you study no 
other; it is fearful and wonderful: 

“The coincidence of high prices and eager markets with 
floods of paper, coupled with the indisputable fact that the 
return to slacker demand, lower prices, and a greater scarcity 
of money had been accompanied by a considerable contraction 
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of the redundant currency and by laws which were soon to 
bring about a return to specie payments, a turning back from 
‘cheap’ money to ‘dear,’ confused the thinking of some men 
who had long been in contact with public affairs, and those who 
could not go quite the length of the greenbacks turned to silver 
for relief.“ 

I venture in behalf of the crude and ignorant minds to give 
a paraphrase of this sentence, even though my attempt may 
seem to jump with the humor of hundreds of thousands of 
workingmen and farmers the country over.” It is as follows: 

“The coincidence of heavy rains and high rivers, as well as 
the indisputable fact that in time of drouth the rivers were low, 
led many experienced men to the confused notion that the sup- 
ply of rain had something to do with the height of streams.” 

I venture to say that a few millions of Democrats “live 
remote from the seats of trade and know nothing of its laws” 
have a right to ask whether Mr. Wilson, as their President, 
would apply such conceptions of finance to Senator Aldrich's 
currency measure, which is becoming a political issue, if a half 
million dollar, campaign fund can make it an issue. 

I have repeatedly defended the sincerity of Mr. Wilson in 
recent change of his views. I do not doubt it at all. But it 
is clear that he has had profound contempt for the Farmers” 
Alliance, the Populists, Greenbackers, bimetallists, trades-unions, 
small office seekers, Italians, Poles, Hungarians, pensioners, 
strikers, armies of unemployed; to him these classes represented 
no economic wrongs; Cleveland has been his worshipped idol 
as a President; he has regarded the East and the bankers as 
the sole custodians of financial wisdom; the vital question is, 
“Has a year destroyed all these impressions and put mercy, 
charity, love, and nationality into a hardened heart?“ I am 
eager to believe it, but I rely on faith for justification. Two 
arguments are against him. Jefferson taught us that the great 
menace to the Republic was the courts, but Mr. Wilson objects 
to the recall of judges; in other words, he fs willing that one of 
the three great branches of government shail be beyond popular 
control, and he does not see what all real Democrats see clearly, 
that the courts are the final intrenchment of privilege. 

I dislike to call in question Mr. Wilson’s application for a 
Carnegie pension; but I cam not understand how a real Demo- 
erat could touch such money; it is steeped in human blood of 
Carnegie’s workers, shot down by his hired Pinkertons, While 
struggling for a decent wage out of the hundreds of millions 
which their labor was rolling into the Carnegie coffers. The 
gigantic fortune, which furnishes the pension, was gained by 
unjust legal privilege, which it fs our function to destroy. No 
man should ask a pension from such a millionaire without con- 
templating some service in return. We know what that service 
is, and Mr. Wilson ought to know. 

It must not be forgotten that Mr. Wilson presents himself 
for the presidential nomination without any apology for his 
past, except concerning direct legislation; but this is popular 
and vote getting; he has done no penance and served no ap- 
prenticeship to real democracy; just espoused. High proof 
of his patriotic purpose would be to retire in the face of his 
unhappy record. 

I yield to no one in charity for a man who has been wrong 
and has been converted, but charity must yield to the mighty 
importance of our presidential nomination to a hundred million 
people. 

This record of Mr. Wilson has fixed some points in my mind 
beyond turning: 

First. The radicals constitute nine-tenths of the democracy 
and should nominate only one of their kind, a thoroughbred. 
We have a paddock full of them and should not waste time 
firing, blistering, and bandaging old nags with bad records. 

Second. The men who can carry Republican States because 
they are sufficiently near Republicans are not fit présidential 
timber for us. 

Third. We must understand the mathematical iaw that the 
capitalistic press abuses a man aceording to his loyalty to 
popular interests. The candidate whom this press asserts to be 
most feared by the Republicans is the man we should most fear. 

Fourth. We are not selecting a candidate because he wants 
the place, but because he is the best man in the country for it. 
If he does not consent, we can draft to this place a leader, u 
strong, loyal, brave, self-sacrificing patriot, 

Fifth. The people have decided to come to their own; they 
have ceased party worship. The Republicans are doomed unless 
we blunder. We can open up a future for our Republic such 
as mind has not conceived when once the people rule. But 
our leader must be a real one; a thoroughbred; our watch- 
word. No mongrels need apply.” 

Tell me what you think of all this. 

Sincerely, yours, 
GEORGE FRED WILLIAMS, 


Immigration Station Site, Baltimore, Md. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN L. BURNETT, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 19, 1912. A 


The House being In Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and haying under consideration the bill (H. R. 2050 
thorize the Secretary of Commerce and Labor to exchange 
tofore acquired for a United States im. ation station at Baltimore, 
Md., for another suitable site, and to pay, if necessary, out of the appro- 

riation heretofore made for said immigration station am additional sum 

accomplishing such exchange; or to sell the present site, the money 

ee from such sale to revert to the appropriation made for said 
gration station, and to purchase another site in lieu thereof 

Mr. BURNETT said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] has referred in complimentary terms to the fact that, 
while I am in favor of restricting immigration, I have always 
been liberal in my views as to providing comfortable quarters 
for those who do come. I thank my friend for this compliment 
and beg to say that I have always favored better accommoda- 
tion of immigrants at various stations—at Boston, at Phila- 
delphia, so ably represented by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moore], and other cities; and there never was a 
proposition coming to this House from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds or from the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization that I have not advocated when it proposed 
to give more comfort and better accommodations to those com- 
ing to our shores, 

While it is true that I am in favor of a restrictive policy— 
not so restrictive as many have charged—yet I have always 
felt that so long as this Government invited these people to its 
shores it is our duty te give them such accommodations when 
they land at the very water's edge as will convince them that 
we are a people that are liberal and humane in our treatment 
of everybody, no matter where they come from. [Applause.] 

My record is made on that proposition. We reported from 
the Immigration Committee several bills of that kind. I ad- 
vocate this bill along the same lines that I have always been 
in favor of, and my conduct is in acute contrast with that of 
some representatives of foreign-language newspapers who ap- 
peared before our Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion in opposition to the Burnett-Dillingham bill, for not one. 
of them ever advocated a bill for the amelioration of steamship 
eonditions for their fellow countrymen when they land. So 
apparent was their indifference to horrible steamship condi- 
tions that I felt it my duty to call their attention to the fact 
that Judge Sasara, an honored Member of this House and of 
my committee, had had before our committee for several years 
a bill for better steamship conditions, to enlarge the steerage 
capacity, and to give better ventilation, and not one of them 
said a word in its favor. A report a few years ago made by 
the immigration commissioner at Ellis Island showed that in 
one year over 1,500 children had come into that station afflicted 
with scarlet fever and measles, and that many of these diseases 
had been contracted on the trip; that 205 had died on the 
passage, and the greater number of them was on account of the 
unsanitary conditions of these steamships. I have been one of 
those who advocated reform in that direction, but those who 
came before our committee and made the loudest protests 
against restrictive legislation never raised their voice against 
murderous steamship conditions. 

A few years ago the committee of which I was a member at 
that time and of which I am now the chairman reported a bill 
giving better steamship accommodations, but that bill did not 
go as far as Judge Sanarn and myself desired, That bill was 
agitated and discussed before the committee for weeks and 
weeks, and yet not one of these gentlemen opposing the re- 
strictive policy that I advoeate appeared before the committee 
in behalf of these immigrants for the purpose of getting them 
better accommodations. So that, I say, my record is clear on 
that line. As long as they come, let us treat them like human 
beings. 

The gentleman referred to the restriction that will result on 
the passage of the Burnett-Dillingham bill. I hope that it will 
pass, but it will not strike down the class of immigrants that 
come into the port of Baltimore, nor is it aimed at them. The 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Lryruicum] told us of the 
eharacter of that immigration. Under the Burnett bill there 


would not be 1 per cent of the immigrants from England, Seot- 
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land, Ireland, Wales, and not one-half of 1 per cent from the 
great Scandinavian countries, that would be debarred; of the 
Germans, not 2 per cent; of the splendid Bohemian citizens, not 
1 per cent; and it contains a provision that even if the Jewish 
citizen was not able to read the Hebrew or Yiddish, he would 
not be debarred if fleeing from religious persecution, if other- 
wise admissible. So far as the port of Baltimore is concerned, 
I believe the passage of the Burnett-Dillingham bill would in- 
crease the class of immigration that would come in there. On 
my trip through Europe as a member of the immigration com- 
mission, I inquired of several Germans at Hamburg why it was 
that fewer of their people were coming to this country than 
formerly. They replied that there were several reasons; one 
was that the conditions were better there than they used to be, 
and another was because we were receiving too many emi- 
grants from along the Mediterranean Sea that his people did 
not want to come in competition with in our labor markets and 
did not want to come in contact with in their standard of living. 

So I believe that the good immigrants that come in will be 
increase by the passage of the Burnett bill, while it would keep 
out 40 per cent of the Sicilians and that class. There would be 
such an impetus given to the immigrant from northwestern 
Europe, which we all desire, that Baltimore and other ports 
would receive more of the better class than they receive now. 

As has been said by the able Representative from Maryland 
[Mr. Loyraicum], they have no station at Baltimore now. They 
are simply subject to the whim and caprice of the railroad com- 
pany furnishing a reception station for these people, and a de- 
tention hospital several blocks away. Sick people, as it is now 
arranged, after having landed in the station provided by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, are carried several blocks away 
before they can reach the detention hospital. The proposition 
involved in this bill is to sell or exchange this site for the pur- 
pose of acquiring another nearer to the water's edge in order 
that the reception station and detention hospital may be one 
building close to the place of landing. As has been said by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], that is the policy 
that is being adopted by the great cities that have these places. 
Boston is placing her immigration station on the water's edge. 
Ellis Island is surrounded by water. I have been there fre- 
quentiy, recently, and there are no more healthy conditions, in 
my jndgment, than are now being provided by Mr. Williams, 
the splendid gentleman in charge of the immigration station 
at Ellis Island. 

No doubt when the building is completed at Philadelphia— 
and I was one of those who had the honor of aiding the gentle- 
man in getting just what they are looking forward to now— 
when they get down to the water's edge instead of being remote 
as they are now and have it all combined, they will, with 
much greater expedition, and with much greater healthfulness 
and convenience to the immigrants arriving, be able to take 
proper care of those coming in. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. BURNETT. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. And that is whether or not the Members of 
this House who desire to have considered the gentleman's bill 


on the subject of immigration will have the opportunity dur- | 


ing the present session of Congress? 

Mr. BURNETT. I hope so. 
mittee is reached during this session, the Dillingham Senate 
bill, as substituted by the Burnett bill, will certainly be the 
one called up. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is the gentleman's purpose to press the 
consideration of that bill? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; and I have done so right along. I 
have a resolution now pending before the Rules Committee 
making it in order, and have been urging that committee to 
report it so that we may have a vote on it at this session. 
IApplause.] 


I want to say that if — 
y $ 3 merce and Labor that any alien so brought to the United States was 
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greatly disappointed to know that the two Senators just named, 
one of whom was chairman of the Senate Committee on Immi- 
gration and the other an influential member, had not been able 
to retain it in their committee. 

The Burnett bill, which was reported by my committee, has 
only four brief sections and is not encumbered with any other 
feature than the illiteracy test above. The Dillingham bill 
Passed the Senate and came to the House with 39 sections and 
covered 58 pages. It has been before the Senate for months, 
and the Burnett bill had been reported to the House for some 
time before the Dillingham bill reached us. There were some 
features of it which almost every member of the House com- 
mittee believed to be unwise. It was crude, and confused. 
The last section, it was thought by many, repealed the Chinese 
exclusion act, and the committee believed that to report it in 
its then form would yery probably defeat any legislation. So, 
after giving it much consideration, a motion was made to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and report the text of 
the Burnett bill in lieu thereof and every member of the House 
committee who favored the illiteracy test voted for that sub- 
stitute. Both bills now have only the illiteracy-test provision. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts, in a newspaper interview, did 
me the honor of speaking in high praise of the sacrifice I made 
in permitting the so-called Dillingham bill to be reported in 
the exact terms of mine, when mine had already been reported 
by the House committee. There were a number of bills on the 
subject before the committee; some of them much more drastic 
than mine. Mr. Focur of Pennsylvania introduced one which 
in many respects followed the Dillingham bill, but which for 
confnsion and amatenrishness is more of a joke than a real 
bill. It covered 53 pages and contained 39 sections. I doubt 
whether the author ever read it, but allowed some shrewd 
joker to impose upon him. He did not ask me for a hearing 
by our committee on his bill and possibly only introduced it for 
home consumption. The last section of his bill also repeals the 
Chinese exclusion act, and if enacted would soon fill our coun- 
try with Asiatics who would drive every white laborer to the 
poorhouse. There are more than 400,000,000 Chinese in that 
kingdom and they could easily spare 200,000,000 of them. This 
would be more than twice the entire population of all America. 
They can work for less than 20 cents per day. It is unthinkable 
that any sane man would want to turn loose this great horde of 
“chinks” on our country. 

The Dillingham bill tried to correct this outrage in that bill 
by adding a long involved sentence at the end of section 3, 
but it was done in such a bungling manner as to be meaning- 
less. But the Focht bill does not even attempt to correct the 
enormity. 

Of course I would reflect on any member of my committee 


| by intimating that he would not detect the joker and eliminate 


it from the bill, but it shows that the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Focut] had fallen into the hands of some one 
who imposed that section upon him. I advise the working 
people of his district if they should again elect him to elect a 
guardian to attend him and see that he does not subject them 
to competition with 200,000,000 Chinese laborers. So long as I 
am chairman of the committee I promise that such an outrage 
shall not be perpetrated on the people of this country. Be- 
ginning in line 19, page 15 of the Focht bill, is the following: 

And ff it shall appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Com- 


so affected or afflicted at the time of foreign embarkation, and that 
the existence of such mental or Lng Sago defect or inability to read 
and write might have been detected means of a competent medical 
examination, such person—that is, person bringing him tə our 


8 pay to the collector of customs of the customs district 


a fair sample of much of the Focht bill. 
need a medical examination? 


Mr. Chairman, I desire now to discuss the Burnett and the 


Dillingham bills and give something of their history and effect 
if they pass. 

The Burnett bill strikes straight at the question of the restric- 
tion of what I regard as undesirable immigration. The Dil- 
lingham bill was reported to the Senate with the illiteracy 
test stricken out, but by the activity of Senator Siammons, of 
North Carolina, it was forced back into the bill. Senators 
Lopcr and DILLINGHAM were both members of the Immigration 
Commission, of which I was also a member, and which, after 
severn! years of patient investigation, reported the “reading 
and writing test as the most feasible single method of re- 
stricting undesirable immigration.” I believed this the most 
important result of the labors of our commission, and was 


which the port of arrival is located the sum of $200 for each and 
every violation of this provision. 

What do you think of that? A medical examination ty de- 
termine whether or not an alien can read and write. This is 
Does he not himself 
As I stated in response to the 
question of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER], I 
Un ve resorted to every method that I can conceive of to secure 
the passage of this bill. I have made the question a study for 
years and believe the conclusion of the commission that the 
illiteracy test is the most feasible method of restricting un- 
desirable immigration is the wise one. I am not the enemy 
of illiterate people. Many of the best people of my district, 
on account of poverty or lack of opportunity, are illiterate, 
but they have been reared under the Stars and Stripes and 
have breathed the atmosphere of freedom and of law from their 
infancy. They had to wait till they were 21 years old before 
they could vote, yet the dago who can neither read nor nuder- 
stand a word of our Constitution can become a full-fledged 
citizen in five years. 
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I am for the illiteracy test, not because illiteracy is neces- 
sarily an evidence of viciousness or low morals, but because 
the test will keep out hundreds of thousands of people who are 
undesirable and dangerous and at the same time allow the 
desirable immigrant to enter. Gentlemen on the other side 
contend that many of the worst criminals who come to this 
country could comply with the test. This is true; but we have 
other laws for their exclusion. Besides, the illiterate foreigner, 
especially from the nationalities affected by this test, is often 
the easy dupe in the hands of the more literate criminal to be 
led into lawlessness and crime. This was true in the recent 
tronbles at Lawrence, Mass. 

Mr. Willis, of the Order of Railway Men, told me recently 
that he was partly raised at Lawrence; that he and his sister 
20 years ago worked in those textile mills; and that at that time 
many respectable American girls worked there. But when the 
hordes from southern Europe began to come in their standards 
of living soon drove the pure American girl from the mill. 

During the strike at Lawrence the Commissioner General of 
Immigration told me that over 90 per cent of the employees 
were foreigners, the greater part of them from Italy and other 
countries of southern and eastern Europe. Some who spoke 
before my committee against the Burnett bill stated that Amer- 
icans and western Europeans would not do the class of work 
that these foreigners are doing. No greater mistake was ever 
made, All through the South and West, where the country has 
not been invaded by these birds of passage, you will find 
Americans and all the better classes of foreigners doing the 
same kind of work that these people are doing in the North. 
There is a beautiful cotton-mill city right at my own home, 
where hundreds of pure, virtuous women and honest boys and 
men are toiling in the mills from “ early morn till dewy eve,” 
and everybody respects them for it. 

Mr. Lichliter, of Pennsylvania, chaplain of the National Council 
of the Junior Order of United American Mechanics, in a recent 
address before my committee, stated that in the coal and iron 
industries of his State the low-priced and low-standard labor 
had almost entirely driven out the American, German, English, 
Irish, Welsh, and Scotch. In an investigation of labor condi- 
tions in the steel industries of Pennsylvania by the Sage Foun- 
dation they give copies of the following advertisement: 

Tinners, catchers, and helpers to work In open shops. Syrian 
Toles, and Roumanians preferred: 15 pe z = 

There you see that the United States Steel Corporation, 
with Perkins at its head, wants them as strike breakers and to 
keep down the price of honest toil. A mine owner near Bir- 
mingham told me that even the negro was a better laborer than 
the Italian, but he had to employ Italians to regulate the price 
of labor. Think of it, workingmen! The price of your labor 
to be regulated by those with whose families you would not 
want your wives and children to associate! 

President Gompers, of the Federation of Labor, himself a 
foreigner, said last spring in an address before our committee 
in support of the Burnett bill: 

We are going to live here. All that we have is here. Our families 
are here, our children and our grandchildren; and we expect to end 
our lives here, and we expect that our children will end their lives 
here, And with all this great complexity of peoples, with this con- 
stantly de immigration, there can not be an improvement of 
the Republic of the United States. If we are going to maintain the 
Republic, based upon the sovereignty of the man and the woman- 
hood and the childhood of the United States, we have got to see to it 
that such a condition of affairs as now exists, and now particularly 
threatens, is epee hale! A a, removed, 

I express the views of the men of labor of America, without regard 
to nationality and without regard to nativity. The men of labor want 
more and better regulations and a much stronger limitation of immi- 

ation than now exists. I know that I am, perhaps, an altruist; I 

o not think I am bereft of humanitarianism; but you can not be 
neglectful of the interests of the people now in America. Indeed, I 
belleve that one of the great causes of backwardness in the improve- 
ment of material conditions of the people of Europe is the out- 
let to America. If the people of Euro and particularly of 
southern Europe, were by some of our legislation required to stay 
at home, they would compel these obsolete monarchies, except in so 
far as their titular existence is concerned, to institute social reform 
and a larger ba ei of liberty among the people in their own countries. 
Emigration is the ayenue of escape from dangerous conditions in their 
countries, which affords a constantly new lease of life to many of these 
monarchies abroad. 

In the interests of these people, as well as the interests of our own 
people, I think the conpra of the United States should give its early 
attention to providing the relief which is so necessary. 

The labor organizations represented by Mr. Gompers have 
3,000,000 members, and at every annual meeting for years they 
have passed resolutions indorsing the illiteracy test. So have 
the Junior Order of American Mechanics, over 400,000 strong; 
the Patriotic Sons and Daughters of America; the National 
Grange and the farmers’ unions of the South and West, with 
a membership of over 3,000,000 people. 


In a masterly address before our committee on February 1, 
Mr. T. J. Brooks, chairman of the national legislative com- 
mittee of the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of 
America, in response to a question as to whether the South was 
opposed to any foreign immigration, said: “I would not say 
yes, but they are opposed to that kind that would be ex- 
cluded by the legislation recommended by the Immigration 
Commission.” 

He said further: i 

And as to the character, some one said something about the per- 
centage of farmers coming. According to the last published Annual 
Report of the Commissioner General of Immigration—that is, for 1910; 
the 1911 report is not yet published, I believe—out of 1,198,037 aliens 
entering the United States in 1910, only 15,476 were “ farmers,” and 
only 226,380 could be classified as “farm laborers.” It is useless to 
talk about diverting or distributing such an immigration as those 
statistics characterize. It seems to me quite clear also that the 
agricultural sections of the South and West do not want it distributed, 
at least until there is the needed restriction. 

Mr. Chairmap and gentlemen of this committee, I can assure you 
that our organization and the farmers generally would be as far from 
wanting to exclude desirable people who have similar racial, social, 
economic, and political traits, tendencies, and characteristics as any- 
one, if that immigration was of the proper kind and came of its own 
notion and motion and fit our standards of citizenship. It is our 
patriotism to mankind and to our country that makes us enter our 
protest against leaving the bars down. ‘ 


It is shown by the records that those coming from southern 
Europe send back to their country over $250,000,000 annually, 
and if a little panic comes they fold their tents like the Arabs 
and as silently steal away. 

People who flee when financial adversity overtakes us would 
not follow the Stars and Stripes when the thunder of battle 
comes upon us. 

While more than 75 per cent of the western Europeans be- 
come naturalized citizens, less than 35 per cent of the Italians 
naturalize. 

We are filling our country with those who care so little for 
American institutions and the boon of American citizenship 
that they will not avail themselyes of our easy methods of 
naturalization; and, speaking for the good of our great country, 
I must say that it is best for us that they do not. 

When they become citizens, they are led to the booths by their 
bosses like sheep in the shamble and voted; they know not 
and care not how. They are the breeding grounds of anarchy 
and crime, and, gentlemen, if this unrestricted influx keeps up 
for 20 years longer we will see American liberty and American 
morality pass from the earth. Let us stop them. 


A Ditech Worth Digging. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 21, 1912. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. Speaker: To what I have already said upon this subject 
I desire to add this: There is no artificial waterway in Uncle 
Sam’s domain so eligibly located for the convenience of com- 
merce and so incapable of promoting it as the existing Chesa- 
peake & Delaware Canal. This is not the project of any single 
State; it is interstate in the broadest sense, since it traverses 
portions of Delaware and Maryland and is the passageway 
through which a limited commerce, arising in the Atlantic 
States, passes on to every State and Territory of the Union. 

The Chesapeake & Delaware Canal is one of the chief links 
in the proposed Atlantic coastal chain, and at the approaching 
convention of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association at 
New London, Conn., September 4, 5, and 6, will be a leading 
topic for discussion. And there is good reason why it should 
be, for there is no finer example of eastern indifference to com- 
mercial progress than is afforded by this picturesque antiquity. 

If you will take a glance at the map and note the broken line 
of water courses inland along the Atlantic coast, you will find 
that the Delaware and Maryland Peninsula is connected on the 
north by a yery narrow strip of ground, with Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland in close proximity near 
the top. It runs up into a thickty populated, highly cultivated 
country, in which the industries abound. Our forefathers, 


observing the favorable conditions for linking up the north and 
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the south, inland, through the upper neck of the peninsula, pro- 
posed to save the sailing distance of 325 miles around it from 
Philadelphia to Baltimore, by canalizing the easy cross-country 
route from the Delaware River to the Elk River and the Chesa- 
peake Bay. As I observed this morning, they cut their canal 


Inscription on the 


The construction of this canal was begun THIS 
on the 15th day of April, 1824, by Sfias E. 
Weir, the chairman of the first committee of 
works, whose zealous and efficient service to 

e company terminated with his life on the 

4th ro May, 1828. He was succeeded by 
Robert M. Lewis, under whose active super- 
vision the work was coñtinued and finished. 

In its progress through the eastern lev: 


CHESAPEAKE AN 


TABLET Len 
IS ERECTED BY THE PROPRIETORS 
f OF THE 


ND DELAWARE CANAL 
TO 9 COMPLETION 


in the old-fashioned way by pick and shovel and horse and cart, 
and they finished it in four years, from 1825 to 1829, inclusive. 
It is a matter of such historical interest that I insert here a 
copy of the inscription upon the tablet at Summit, commemorat- 
ing the completion of the work: 


Memorial Tablet. 


of the canal, 131 miles; width at 
water line, 66 feet; width at bottom, 36 feet; 
depth of water, 10 feet. 


Depth of excavation at summit, 764 feet; 
extreme width of section at surface, 366 feet; 
excavation from deep cut, 3,500,000 cubic 


TO STAND AS A 
TESTIMONIAL OF THEIR GRATITUDE yards. 


large sections of embankment sunk 100 f JAMES C. FISHER, PRESIDENT, a 

below the adjoining surface and the bottom of AND J Fh oo. hyd ein Eke OE hs Mec ee 
the excavation aves 40 toet above its aa THOMAS wi aa Fae tome’ gee, aes 

898 earth slipped Bom the requ- WHARTON, THOMAS FASSITT TONN en h of Summit Bridge, 247 feet; height 
lated slope of the sides and passed into the HEMPHIL: AMBROSE WHITH, AN above om of canal, 90 feet. 


These and many other difficulties having 


TT. 
CTORS OF THE COMPANY. 


Total cost, $2,250,000, of which $450,000 


been overcome, the water was introduced on SECRETARY AND TREASURE 3 —— pea by the United States, $100,000 by 
e 


2 x GILPIN; ENGINEER IN CHIEF, 2 
V JAMIN WRIGHT 1 N RESIDENT, State of Maryland, $25,000 by the State of 


lishment of this great national work was cele- 
rated on the 17th of October of the same DANIEL 
year, at which time the navigation was opened. 


A CANAL WITH A HISTORY. 


It will be seen from this inscription that the United States 
Government, as well as the States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Delaware, were financially interested in the canal, as were 
numerous citizens of those States. That it was a popular and 
profitable enterprise in the earlier years of history; that it was 
the chief bearer of commerce until the railroads entered into 
active competition with it; that it served almost as a savior of 
the Nation in carrying troops to protect the Capitol when the 
railroads were unable to comply with Lincoln's call are undis- 
puted facts in history. In addition, the old canal was the first 
to accommodate vessels equipped with the screw propeller in- 
vented and put into use by John Ericsson. Indeed, the prop and 
mainstay of the canal in recent years has been the Ericsson Line 
of steamers, built especially to pass the 24-foot wide locks and 
to draw not in excess of the 9 feet of depth in the canal. 

But interesting as is the history of the canal, it remains 
to-day, with its limited facilities, not only-an aggravation but 
a positive hindrance to progress. I am not prepared to say it 
is under the influence of competing railroads, for I do not know; 
but I do know that merchants and shippers continually com- 
plain of their inability to use the canal, owing to its physical 
limitations and to the restrictions in the way of tolls upon car- 
goes. Speaking roughly, the canal now does a business of less 
than a million tons a year. 


FACTS PRESENTED IN THE AGNUS REPORT, 


In the report of the Agnus Commission, forwarded to Congress 
by the War Department January 12, 1907, is this significant 
statement: 

„The Delaware and Chesapeake Bays have a shore line of 
2.500 miles, with 500 tributary streams and more than 10,000 
registered vessels. 

“An idea of the trade immediately affected can be had from 
the statement contained in Report No. 2725 of the Fifty-eighth 
Congress, which says: 

„The commerce of the Delaware and Chesapeake, registered 
and otherwise, has been estimated all the way from 50,000,000 
to 90,000,000 tons annually. This is much larger than the ton- 
nage of the entire annual foreign commerce of the United 
States. The Isthmian Canal Commission estimated that the 
Panama Canal, now to be built at a cost approximating $200,- 
000,000, would have carried a tonnage in 1899 of but 4,574,852 
tons.“ 

“Of the registered tonnage traffic in a recent compilation, 
25,873,167 were on Delaware Bay points and 24,151,932 on 
Chesapeake Bay points. These figures, however, do not include 
the undocumented and unregistered tonnage traffic, which would 
add nearly 100 per cent to the total. 

“Considerably less than one-tenth of the traffic on the 
Delaware and Chesapeake Bays and their various points belongs 
to foreign commerce. The great value of the proposed canal 
would be in facilitating the coastwise trade. 

“Tt is estimated that at least 2,000,000 tons of coal would go 
through this canal to consumers farther north. Under the 
present conditions much of this coal has to make a detour by 
way of the capes, and often the vessels must lie at Hampton 
mosis 10 or 12 days and even 2 weeks waiting a shift of 

n ” 


VE 8 
DENT, CALEB NEWBOLD, JUNIOR. 


tate of Pennsylvania, $50,000 by the 


RINTEN- Delaware, and the residue by citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Delaware. 


. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS DEPRESSING. 


If the Panama Canal would have carried a tonnage in 1899 of 
4,500,000, the best estimate for 1913 does not exceed 10,000,000, 
so that the 13}-mile Chesapeake and Delaware Canal properly 
improved would have a fair chance to carry from 5 to 10 times 
as much commerce as the Panama Canal. But to explain why it 
does not give better service to the public, let me say, first, that 
it is not a profitable concern to its present owners, and that 
they have been suffering for many years from the results of the 
heavy defalcation of one of their officers. There is no incen- 
tive for business men to use a plant which is operated under 
conditions that held nearly a hundred years ago, and the present 
management has neither the money nor the inclination to bring 
the canal up to a profit-paying basis. And it is doubtless true 
that if it were not for the one regular line of steamboats that 
still persists in doing business through the canal it would not be 
able to survive at all. It was these depressing conditions 
and this holding up of the key to the inland waterways situa- 
tion along the Atlantic coast that led to the report of the 
Agnus commission in 1907 in favor of the Government taking 
over the canal and making it free to commerce. So long as 
the Government refuses to act, the shipping public will continue 
to be barred from the use of the canal because of its restrictions, 
and to this extent will contribute to the business of the rail- 
roads, whose freight rates, where undisturbed by water competi- 
tion, contribute so largely to the increase in the cost of living. 


SAVING OF LIFE AND PROPERTY. 


And it was a matter of great satisfaction to the proponents of 
the Atlantic coastal waterway that the agitation for the taking 
over of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal should have been 
reported upon favorably by the United States Army engineers 
after a most painstaking survey, of which Congress was officially 
advised January 4, 1912. In their report to the Chief of Engi- 
neers the special survey board said: 

This section is a central link in the chain of waterways pro- 
posed between Boston and Beaufort. Apart from any usefulness 
which it may possess for local commerce, or such interstate and 
foreign commerce as may use it to reach the ocean, it is essen- 
tial to the construction of any intracoastal waterway connecting 
New York or Philadelphia with the South. But without refer- 
ence to this relation to the other sections of the system proposed, 
the usefulness of the canal may be considered first in its relation 
to existing waterways and their commerce. 

“ During the last five years many vessels and lives have been 
lost along the coast between Cape Charles and Cape Henlopen, 
between which points there is no harbor of refuge except the 
inadequate one at Chincoteague. Among the vessels so lost 
were 32 engaged in the coastwise trade which might have used 
the canal, if the same had been available and free, and which 
would in that way have avoided the dangers which caused their 
loss. The value of these vessels and their cargoes is not known, 
but the aggregate tonnage was about 22,600, and it may be 
assumed that there was lost with them not less than 12,000 tons 
of freight. Vessels of this class generally carry all that can be 
loaded upon them, and the above assumption is conservative. 

“Allowing 50 per cent of the cost of new vessels of the sizes 
reported, their value may be assumed as $450,000. Considering 
the total tonnage and value of all freight reported to the board 
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as shipped along the route of the canal, an average value of 
$4.81 per ton has been deduced for the general run of coastwise 
freight. The cargoes lost may then be assumed to be worth not 
less than $57,720, and the value of the canal as a preventive of 
marine disaster may be taken as not less than $100,000 per 
year; in addition to which must be considered the great reduc- 
tion in insurance rates on the total volume of coastwise traffic 
now running outside the capes but ready to change to the canal 
when possible. There are no statistics available from which 
the amount of this saving may be obtained. With the 32 vessels 
mentioned above were lost 49 lives, an average of about 10 per 
year.” 
IMMEDIATE TAKING OVER RECOMMENDED. 


In reporting these findings to the War Department, the 
Chief of Engineers, Gen. W. H. Bixby, recommended the taking 
over of the canal. He said: 

“The immediate purchase of the existing Chesapeake & 
Delaware Canal, which connects Chesapeake Bay with the 
Delaware River, at an estimated cost of $2,514,290, and its 
progressive change to a tide-level canal of 25 feet depth at mean 
low water at a further cost of $9,910,210, making-a total initial 
cost of $12,424,500, of which $3,000,000 should be made avail- 
able immediately and the rest be coyered by authorizations 
with a view to final completion, following the general line of 
improvement outlined by the special board. This canal forms 
un essential part of a through inland waterway connecting 
New York and Philadelphia with the South. Its purchase and 
the abolishment of tolls will produce at once a considerable 
saving in transportation expenses and should result in an early 
and substantial increase of traffic with advantage to the com- 
merce of several States. This canal is at present 10 feet deep 
and of the lock type, the locks being 24 feet wide by 220 feet 
long. ‘The change should be made gradually and in such way 
us to interfere as little as possible with existing traffic; and 
12 feet depth or thereabout should be secured throughout the 
ennal before the deepening is carried to 25 feet. While the 
above recommendation for immediate purchase of this canal 
and the enlargement of this section to about 12 feet depth is 
a definite recommendation, the method of deepening to 25 feet 
and the rapidity of work for the first and subsequent deepen- 
ing must depend considerably upon the cost of the intermediate 
steps, and further estimates for such portions of the work 
will therefore be called for and submitted later with final 
recommendation for this section.” 


CONGRESS NOT YET READY. 


These recommendations were brought to the attention of 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee during the present session 
of Congress, but owing to the desire to limit the appropriations, 
no provision was made for the project. That commerce is 


still demanding recognition, however, and will not be satisfied. 


until this waterway is taken over by the Government and made 
free is apparent to all who understand the situation. The ap- 
proaching convention at New London will unquestionably re- 
new the battle and take steps to lay the matter before Con- 
gress with the expectation that early action may ensue. 

And Congress ought to act and act speedily in a matter so 
vitally affecting the expenses of the people. We are not deal- 
ing with a project that ought to be taken care of by any one 
State or community; we are dealing with an interstate propo- 
sition, in proof of which I submit the following letter from 
the secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commission, written 
in response to my inquiry: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 13, 1912. 


Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sin: Replying to your letter of the 11th instant: 

The act to regulate commerce applies to water carriers in 
so far as they enter into through-routing arrangements with 
rail carriers for the continuous transportation of property 
partly by rail and partly by water oyer a route which is in two 
or more States. 

Carriers operating through the Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal come within this general rule. 

Respectfully, JohN H. MARBLE, 
Secretary. 


FINANCIAL INTEREST OF THE UNITED STATES, 


And furthermore we are dealing with a proposition in which 
the Government itself has a direct interest, as the following 


lotter from an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury will make 
clear: ó 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 14, 1912. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
House of Representatives. 


Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
communication of the 11th instant, requesting information con- 
cerning the interest of the United States in the Chesapeake 
& Delaware Canal, and to advise you that the United States is 
the holder of 14,625 shares of stock of the canal company (par 
value $50), amounting to $731,250. 

This stock was acquired by the payment of $450,000 under 
the acts of March 3, 1825, and March 2, 1829, and through the 
acceptance by the United States of shares in lieu of cash 
dividends. ~ 

Fourteen cash dividends were paid to the United States 
between 1853 and 1872, amounting to $259,875. 

The cash dividends of 1873, 1875, and 1877, due the United 
States, and amounting to $51,187.50, were embezzled by the 
treasurer of the company. 

A suit is now pending in the United States District Court for 
the District of Delaware for the recovery of the unpaid 
dividends. 

Joint Resolution No. 37, approved June 28, 1906 (34 Stat., 
835), provided for the appointment by the President of a com- 
mission to appraise the value of the works of the Chesapeake 
& Delaware Canal, and the report thereon was transmitted by 
the Secretary of War to the President, on January 12. 1907, 
and is printed as Senate Document No. 215, Fifty-ninth Con- 
gress, second session. : 

The conclusions of the commission are stated on page 2 of the 
report, and an appraisement of the works and franchises of 
the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal will be found in Appendix 
B (pp. 17-82). 

This department possesses no later information bearing upon 
the financial status of the company. 

Respectfully, A. PIATT ANDREW, 

Assistant Secretary, 


A HINDRANCE TO COMPETITION. 


But of still more importance is the fact that this canal, hold- 
ing a franchise from the people and presumed to be operated 
in their behalf, stands helplessly, or by design and connivance 
of competitors, a positive hindrance to competition in transpor- 
tation, and something of a monopoly itself. It will not go for- 
ward, nor will it get out of the way until the Government of the 
United States steps into the breach and modernizes it for the 
benefit of all people. I am credibly informed that during the 
last few months notice has been given to the principal line of 
steamboats using the canal that the rates are to be increased 
at the close of the present year. It is said that vessels which 
formerly passed through the canal in three hours are now com- 
pelled to put in about four hours, and sometimes five and six, 
which, of course, is extremely detrimental to any business in 
competition with frequent and rapid rail service. It is charged 
that the tolls now assessed are excessive and in some instances 
equal on the high class of goods 5 cents a ton a mile. In the 
matter of sugar and commodity rates the charges are 20 cents 
per thousand pounds, or 40 cents per net ton, for the privilege 
of this 14-mile passage, the shipper furnishing the carriage, the 
motive power, and assuming all liabilities. 

One of my correspondents, speaking of these things, says: 

With such conditions it is needless to ask how water-borne 
traffic may be developed. Such rates as these might be appli- 
cable for great works like the Panama Canal, but when ap- 
plied to à waterway like the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, 
they become practically prohibitive. As this canal is a public 
highway and the United States Government has a large invest- 
ment in it, it is only fair to assume that it should have some 
yoice as to the fixing of the tolls, and it might be in order for 
Congress to authorize an investigation of these rates, or put 
the canal under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission pending the taking of the works over by the Gov- 
ernment.” . 

And then, again, I am informed: 

“On all goods destined to or from Norfolk, Va., or beyond 
Philadelphia or Baltimore, the tolls are assessed at least 33 
per cent less. This is a discrimination, as all the business is 
interstate and the service of passage through the canal is 
identical. Another discrimination: We have to pay the same 
toll on goods we deliver at Delaware City from Philadelphia as 
though they passed through the entire canal. They only pass 
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through one lock and are carried about 300 yards. The same ap- 
plies to goods from Baltimore to Chesapeake City, the lower 
end of the canal.” 

WHAT FREE TOLLS MEANS. 

Mr. Speaker, I think enough has been shown to prove the 
case of the shipping public against the Chesapeake & Dela- 
wire Canal. What is needed in place of this historic institu- 
tion is a modern, up-to-date canal, owned and operated by the 
Government, free of toll. The men who create the wealth of the 
country and who carry on its business have a right to be heard 
and considered on this proposition. If they persist in being 
heard, which I have every reason to believe they will, there is 
little doubt that Congress will ultimately consider their rights 
and interests. The modernizing of this waterway and the 
making it toll-free, foretokens a flotilla of business and pleasure 
craft, of vessels of peace and war. It means the opening up of 
adjacent territory, the increase of property values, and the ex- 
tension of the raw-material market and of the product of the 
mills and mines. It will mean a new era for the Atlantic sea- 
board through a commercial union of the States and the oblit- 
cration of sectional lines, It is as worthy of congressional fayor 
as any existing waterways project of the country, because it has 
more of industrial and commercial substance behind it, 


Panama Canal Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JEFFERSON M. LEVY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 17, 1912. 


On the bill (H. R. 21969) to provide for the 1 maintenance, 
protection, and operation of the Panama Canal and the sanitation 
and government of the Canal Zone. 


Mr. LEVY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am opposed to section 11 of the pending con- 
ference report, and particularly that portion of it which makes 
it unlawful for any railroad company to hold any interest what- 
soever in any water transportation company after July 1, 1914. 

This section is not alone applicable to the steamship lines 
which are to use the Panama Canal, but the provision is one 
of a wide scope and applies to every railroad company in this 
country which operates or owns an interest in any water trans- 
portation line or lines. The provision is one of great impor- 
tance, and why it has been placed in this bill, which provides for 
the opening, maintenance, and protection of the Panama Canal, 
is beyond my conception. It might be justifiable to deal with 
this subject if its operations were confined only to those lines 
which use the canal, but to apply it to the rest of the country 
is wholly unjustifiable and might lead to grave results, which, I 
fear, are little sppreciated by the Members of this House. 

Let us look and see what the results will be. Almost every- 
one knows that our immense transportation traffic at the present 
time is carried on by the cooperation of the railway and water 
transportation companies on the lakes, rivers, and the sea- 
board. It was ascertained by the railway companies many years 
ago that without the assistance of water transportation they 
would be unable to take care of our vast inland and seaboard 
commerce. 

It was not until the railroads ascertained that private capital 
could not be persuaded to build and operate these water lines 
that they set about to construct expensive water terminals, 
warehouses, elevators, and steamship lines in conjunction with 
their own roads in order to furnish adequate and cheaper 
facilities for the handling of our enormous freight traffic. 
What was the result? The cost of transportation was greatly 
lessened, and a great many of the railroads are to-day trans- 
porting freight over their own water lines at a cheaper rate 
than they can afford to by rail, and they are giving us greater 
and better facilities for transportation at a decreased cost. 

It is absurd for anyone to make the assertion that compe- 
tition does not exist between water lines owned by railroads 
and the railway companies and other water transportation com- 
panies, for, as I said before, the railroad companies carry 
freight over their own water lines cheaper than they do over 
their rail lines, and there exists competition of the keenest 
sort between the railroad-owned lines and the independent lines. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, legislation of this character is 
not needed at the present time. All the large railroads of this 
country are affected by this provision of the pending conference 


report, and they will be compelled to dispose of, within the 
short space of time as provided therein, docks, warehouses, and 
steamship lines valued at over $100,000,000 at a very great 
sacrifice. How unjust this is to the railroads which have con- 
tributed in an immeasurable degree towards the development 
and prosperity of this country and which have spent millions of 
dollars in order to give us cheaper and better transportation 
facilities. : 

When, by law, we prevent railroads from holding any interest 
in water-transportation lines we are striking another blow at 
our shattered merchant marine, which has recorded a continu- 
ous declension in both size and importance during the past 40 
or 50 years. During the days of the China trade Great Britain 
Possessed nothing approaching the fleet of our mercantile ma- 
rine. The vessels were well built, wel! handled, and well 
manned in every respect, so much so, indeed, that the owners 
succeeded in overcoming all competitors—notably the British— 
and in ousting them from some of their own ports. Between 
1813 and 1845 the American shipowners were making enormous 
fortunes, charging whatever freights they pleased, and yet 
being offered more freights than they could possibly handle. 

To-day the tonnage of our merchant marine has shrunk to 
almost an insignificant amount—the foreign shipping trade 
for 1912 being less than that of 1911, while that, again, showed 
a falling off from the figures of 1910. Two reasons may be 
assigned for this decline of our merchant marine, one is due 
to the difficulties created by our high import duties and the 
other might be found in the registry law. The registry law 
mostly provides that American papers and the American flag 
can not be used by native owners of a merchant ship which 
has been built abroad. Instead of assisting shipping, as was 
no doubt intended, the registry has actually harmed our 
owners considerably. 

When the practicability of the Nicaraguan route was being 
discussed in the House during the Fifty-sixth Congress, it was 
stated that it would require but $150,000,000 to complete the 
Panama Canal, and I stated it would cost approximately 
$250,000,000. Every Member knows that more than $250,000,000 
has been expended on the canal, and I think I am correct when 
I say that before it is completed it will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $350,000,000. At that time I was not in favor of con- 
structing a canal until the fleet of steamships carrying our 
flag balanced the difference between England's 67 per cent of 
the world’s tonnage and America’s 7 per cent, and said the 
money necessary for the initial work of the canal should be 
employed within the confines of the United States in building 
up our merchant marine. 

Instead of conferring jurisdiction on* the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to determine questions of fact as to com- 
petition or possible competition, why not make a provision for 
a commission consisting of three members, one to be a man 
well versed in railroad affairs, the other to be a man well versed 
in steamship affairs, and the third to be a man well versed in 
legal affairs. At the present time it takes the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from 6 to 12 months to render decisions in 
domestic railway matters, but with this additional work placed 
upon them it will, in my judgment, take from 12 to 18 months 
to secure a decision from them, whereas with a commission 
such as I have mentioned it would only take from 1 to 2 
months to secure a decision. 

The Interstatt Commerce Commission during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1911, spent $1,296,670.74 of the American peo- 
ple's money, and surely with this vast expenditure there should 
be a corresponding amount of good returned to the people. Is 
this the case? Does any fair-minded man really believe that 
the people of the United States are benefited to the extent of 
the money they have paid out for this most expensive luxury? 
And it should furthermore be said that in addition to this, the: 
plain, flat expense account of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, there must be added the burden that falls upon the 
people at large by reason of its activities. In the case of the 
Alaskan railroad alone, any man can start an investigation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at the expense of a 2-cent 
stamp and a letter. But the railroad inyolved is immediately 
put to the expense of securing the very best legal talent, sending 
them to Washington and bearing the heavy expense and loss 
occasioned by the usual tedious delay of the commission ju 
making its decisions, so that the total cost to the Nation will 
easily run into untold millions. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit that every man whe has studied the 
development of the United States knows that there has been 
no factor so important in the development as the railroads. 
The vast prairies of the western country, now populated by 
thriving, industrious, and prosperous communities would to-day 
be wild and uncultivated, yielding but a bare subsistence to a 
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few thousand savages if it had not been that the railroads fol- 
lowed so closely on the tracks of the pioneer and into the dis- 
tant reaches of the West with the populous markets of the 
East. Every mile of railroad that is carried into a new sec- 


tion of the country means wealth and prosperity, education and | 


new opportunity, and carries all that modern civilization means 
to the far places that otherwise would be left the barren, hopeless, 
poverty-stricken condition of a primitive century-old settlement. 

It is not denied that a railroad company, like eVery other hu- 
man institution, may occasionally go wrong; that it may abuse 
the power which its wealth and influence gives it; but the 
remedy for this should be constructive correction and not, as is 
now the case, destructive persecution. As has often been stated, 
it is apparent to very one familiar with transportation methods 
in this country that 100,000 miles of new railroad are needed in 
the United States at once. Every thoughtful observer knows 
that one of the greatest reasons for the high cost of living lies 
in the improper and unequal distribution of the necessities of 
Wife us it does in their production, and if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission were really doing a valuable work to this 
country—if they were carrying out the purpose for which they 
were created and using the millions of dollars that they spend 
properly—our railroad mileage would be increasing by leaps and 
bounds instead of, as is now the case, showing either a decrease 
or an increase so small in comparison with the requirements of 
an ever-increasing inland trade, that the future development of 
transportation in this country is appalling to contemplate. 

The following table or summary of railway mileage in the 
United States is instructive: 


Summary of railway mileage in the United States, 1910 to 1890, and its 
relation to area and population. 


Year ending June 30. 


— 


. e 8. 385 
57 91, 972,266 8.05 382 
1 ae art -| 90,556, 521 7.98 382 
1008.. 88, 988, 527 272 378 
1907 87, 320, 533 7.74 370 
1906 85. 702,539 7.55 373 
1205.. 84, 084, 545 7.34 378 
1004.. 82, 486, 551 7.20 379 
1903. 80. 848, 557 7.00 334 
3902. 79, 230, 563 6.82 388 
1901 77,612, 569 6.64 391 
1900, 75,994,575 6.51 393 
1809.. 74, 318,000 6.37 395 
WONG oo eee 72,947,000 6.28 3u 
1897. 71, 592, 000 6.21 390 
1896. . 70, 254, 000 6.15 384 
1895.. 68, 934, 000 6.08 382 
1894. 67,632,000 6.02 379 
1893.. 66, 349. 000 5.94 377 
—! ͤ ͤ E T EA 65, 086, 000 5.78 380 

63, 844. 000 5.67 380 

62, 947,714 5.51 884 


are estimates of the Bureau of the Census. . 

Covering a period of 21 years the railway mileage in pro- 
portion to area has increased over 48 per cent and, as the last 
column shows, has kept practically level with the increase in 
population. 

Aecording to the Railway and Engineering Review, during 
the calendar year of 1911, 3,695 miles of new main line and 
3,130 miles of auxiliary tracks were laid in the United States. 
In the same period of time 1,906 miles of main track and 316 
miles of auxiliary track were added to the railway mileage of 


"Canada. To appreciate the difference in the percentage of in- 


crease in Canada and the United States a glance at the mileage 
of the two countries would be instructive. In 1911 Canada 
had a total mileage, including miles of lines operated, second 
track, and yard track and sidings, of 32,560 as against 358,318 
miles in the United States. To my mind these comparisons 
justify the presumption that we could well afford to learn a few 
lessons in railway legislation from our Canadian friends. 
Unquestionably the real deep-seated reason for the state of 
railway affairs in the United States lies in the fact that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission can not, will not, or certainly 
does not approach the question in a strictly ‘businesslike 
method, but adopts an attitude which is rather political than 
economic, It would appear at times that they are simply seek- 
ing to bring railway rates to such a point that the gross income 
of a railway shall be equally divided among the creditor, the 
tax collector, and the employee, utterly neglecting the need of 
‘tthe public for improved transportation facilities or the rights 
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of the owners for adequate return on their investment. I 
append a table showing the gross and net revenues of the rail- 
ways of the United States for the last three calendar years, 
which shows that, while during the last two years railway 
revenues have been the largest in their history, in spite of the 
economy that has been practiced their net income has enor- 
mously declined. 


Gross and net revenues of the railways of the United States for the 


last three cal r years. 
Net income, Net in- 
Gross revenues e come per 
Ma outside o * 
ations an 


FCC 234,950 | 82,607, 228,647] $812, 792,315 
T 239,975 | 2,841,090, 312 676, 736 
EPT 244,138 | 2,814, 222, 700 770,830,007 


One of the chief factors in bringing about the loss in net 
income was the increase of the rate of wages in 1910 agreed to 
in expectation of the increase in freight rates denied by the 
commission in 1911. In two years there was an increase in 
railway pay rolls of over $225,000,000—a great deal more than 
to offset the increase in gross earnings. 

For 20 years American railway management has been engaged 
in an unceasing struggle with the problem of maintaining a 
safe margin between the charges on this industry represented 
by labor and capital. Only by the introduction of innumerable 
economies of operation have they, in years of stress and pros- 
perity, been able to save the situation. Every instrumentality 
of transportation that modern science and invention could de- 


per | vise and railway foresight command had been pressed into the 


service to keep up a sufficient margin of profit and to assure 
continuous operation and improvement. 

During this period the cost of labor per unit has increased 
enormously, the tax rate has advanced 33 per cent, the rate of 
interest on borrowed capital has gone up, all kinds of regu- 
lative exactions have multiplied, hundreds of miles of tracks 
have been elevated, thousands of grade crossings have been 
eliminated, more than 12,000 miles of double track have been 
laid, the bleck system had been installed on over 70,000 miles, 
the weight and capacity of equipment has been enlarged, facili- 
ties of transportation have been changed and rechanged at a 
continually larger cost, while, during all this time, the average 
receipts per passenger-mile and per ton-mile have been steadily 
decreased. 

This has resulted, as shown above, in reducing the margin 
of solvency and efficiency from 16.83 per cent of gross earnings 
to 11.97 per cent—that is, 36 per cent reduction. It is possible 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission and some of the 
gentlemen here may be of the opinion that this can go on in- 
definitely, and they may be indifferent as to what this situa- 
tion portends. As a matter of fact, the big centers of capital 
to whom the railway must go for fresh capital for improvements 
and for construction take very careful note, and to them the 
difference between 16.33 per cent and 11.97 per cent on the 
gross earnings of the railway means a loss of over $122,000,000, 
which reduced the borrowing credit of a railway by at least 
$2,400,000,000. 

Once again, a comparison with the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co. is both opportune and instructive. While our railroads, 
with their enormous mileage, have been decreasing steadily in 
their earnings, the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., with only a 
little over 11,000 miles of trackage—less than 5 per cent of the 
American mileage—shows an increase of more than $23,000,000 
gross earnings for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, making 
the net increase for the past 12 months more than $6,000,000 
over the previous year, 

And it should be further borne in mind that this magnificent 
railroad prosperity in Canada is accompanied by a state of 
entire satisfaction on the part of the shippers and the commer- 
cial and agricultural interests of the Dominion. While many 
of our sections are stagnating and while farmers are leaving the 
farms of the West by the hundreds, the great tracts of farming 
land in Manitoba and other fertile sections of Canada are being 
colonized and cultivated with the same rapidity that marked 
the development of our western country before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission cast its deadly blight upon the activi- 
ties of our railroads. 

And this much is certain, that whatever the theorist, the 
demagogue, the opportunist politician will think or say, we 
will have no return to any permanent national prosperity so 
long as this commission keeps the railways in a continual state 
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of uncertainty, that compels them to retrench where they should 
expend, to limit where they should expand. There is scarcely a 
railway company existing in the United States to-day that does 
not need millions of fresh capital for improvements necessary to 
meet increased public demand, but so long as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shows no disposition to cease its con- 
tinual reduction of rates, suspension of advances, and its tedious 
considerations and tardy decisions, the investors stay, and will 
continue to stay, more or less skeptical as to the value of a 
railway investment. 

In Europe, where labor cost and equipment cost is much 
less than it is in this country, both freight and passenger rates 
are much higher than they are here. In Great Britain, for 
instance, there is a parliamentary rate of a penny a mile for 
passenger fare, which is equivalent to our 2 cents, and as a 
matter of fact, they have reduced the fare even below the 
parliamentary rate for third-class accommodations. But no 
American citizen would take their third-class accommodations 
if he could get them for nothing. On the railroads in England 
and the rest of Europe to get anything like the accommodations 
we have on our American railroads you pay a higher rate. 

And in spite of the lower labor cost and higher rates, foreign 
governments, instead of hampering and hindering the railroads, 
aid them in every possible way, either by governmental owner- 
ships and governmental payment of the expenses or by general 
subsidies. It is, of course, not to be expected or desired that 
our Government should subsidize our railroads, because, I pre- 
sume, every Member of the House would immediately and 
rightly stamp such a move as the rankest kind of class legisla- 
tion. Yet, to proceed, as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has constantly done since its creation, in a policy of constant 
and continuous persecution, is to my mind just as strongly 
class legislation and class prejudice as a subsidy would be. It 
seems to be the unfailing assumption on the part of the com- 
mission that a railroad is always wrong and a shipper always 
right; it appears to be utterly impossible for a railroad com- 
pany to get anything even approaching a square deal when it 
comes before the commission. And it is to be feared that this 
condition of affairs will continue, for the very simple reason 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission, like other branches 
of this Government, are invested with a power that is entirely 
disproportionate. 

The inclination to usurp legislative power, far too common as 
it is in this day, and the shifting of governmental supervisioa 
from legislative bodies in the national as well as in State and 
city governments, to commissions and executive officers is, per- 
haps, the most dangerous of the many modern deviations from 
the doctrines of Jeffersonian democracy upon which this coun- 
try was founded. And in no case is this unwise assumption of 
power more apparent than in the attitude of the Government 
toward the railroads. 

No one but the most visionary doctrinaire would for a single 
moment suggest that a commission should be appointed with 
arbitrary power to regulate the prices of the product of any 
mill, factory, or farm: No one has ever. as.yet, suggested in 
this Congress that it is the business of the Government to 
interfere with the profits or management of a business concern. 
Not even the Sherman antitrust law, with all of its failings and 
crudities, suggested the power of anybody to fix the price or 
determine the profit, and yet the railroad companies, whose 
operation is without doubt the most delicate of any large indus- 
trial concern, whose management requires the most constant 
skill and vigilance, the most expert commercial and scientific 
knowledge to adjust the ever-shifting balance between cost of 
operation and legitimate profit on inyestment—this great, com- 
plicated branch of our industrial life, upon which all business 
and industry is dependent, whose efficiency means prosperity 
to every part of the country, whose least abatement of ca- 
pacity means an immediate and violent disturbance of business, 
is continually at the mercy of a small body of men who, appar- 
ently, instead of being the just and impartial arbitrators they 
should be have become imbued with that unreasonable attitude 
of hostility toward the railroads of our country which hereto- 
fore has only been a stock in trade of the political demagogue 
and the irresponsible agitator. And let no one be deceived as 
to whom this attitude affects the most. It is not the capitalist 
nor the owner of the railroad nor the small stockholders who 
have invested their sayings in railway securities alone, but it 
is the countless thousands of men in every phase of industrial 
life who to-day lack employment that would be theirs to-morrow 
if the enormous amount of railway mileage necessary for this 
country’s expanding business could be built. 

Every locomotive built means work and wages to the miner 
who digs the ore from the carth; it means work and wages for 
the ironworker at the furnace that welds it into iron and steel; 


it means work and wages for the mechanic, the machinist, and 
the shopman who form and assemble it; it means years of 
work and wages for the crew that mans it, and years and years 
of work for the miner whose coal fires it; it means an American 
living for countless American families. Every mile of rail- 
road that is built means wealth and opportunity to thousands 
of people in every walk of industrial life. And if you multipiy 
the single locomotive and the single mile of railroad by the 
thousands that are needed in this country to-day you can begin 
to faintly estimate the wave of prosperity that would reach 
every remote hamlet and village of the United States, and that 
would bring to the farmer, the merchant, the manufacturer, 
the mechanic, and the laborer an opportunity for a greater 
commercial, industrial, and financial expansion than this coun- 
try has ever known before. ‘ 

Let us go back to the fundamental principles upon which 
this country was founded and has endured. Let us confine 
governmental activity to its proper sphere. Let us, in legisla- 
tive bodies, devote our time to the making of new and wise 
laws where necessary and correcting apparent evils in laws 
already made. Let those who are in administrative and execu- 
tive positions confine themselves to the wise, just, and economic 
administration of the affairs of the country, and let us cease, 
once and always, from keeping the business enterprises of this 
country on the tenterhooks of suspense by useless and busi- 
ness-depressing investigations, and, above all, by eliminating the 
socialistic proclivities of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Pennsylyania—Her History, Her Resources, Her Transcend- 
ent Place in the Republie as the Keystone of the Areh. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN K. FOCHT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 23, 1912. 


Mr. FOCHT said: 

Mr. Speaker: On the magnificent tower of the City Hall of 
Philadelphia there stands a colossal statue of William Penn. 
In one hand he holds a chart, the pledge and token of justice 
and right and peace for all men; the other hand is extended 
and open in all friendliness and confidence. With his gaze 
turned from the place of his landing, from his commanding 
position his look is on and on over the wide-extended and pros- 
perous city, an outlook which is both promise and prophecy. 
We can not know all that was in the mind and heart, in pur- 
pose and hope, as this wise and beneficent man first gazed on 
the new land of his desire, but we do know that even this 
astute man, with all his forethought, could only have regarded 
as a wild imagining, an empty dream, the product of an unre- 
strained fancy if the story of this State could have been told 
him—a story of magnificent development, vast wealth, un- 
thought of resources, a teeming population of millions happy 
in industries not then conceived of, and that this, the city 
stretching in the east along the broad flowing waters of the 
Delaware, with its miles of shipping and shipyards, or to the 
north till lost in the fertile plains and hills of Montgomery 
and Chester Counties, or to the west, where the swift Schuyi- 
kill flows by homes that in verdant lawn and flowering terrace, 
in modern elegance and comfort, or in baronial magnificence 
of structure, may well challenge comparison with the noblest 
examples of English or continental suburban life. And then 
on and on as the clear beautiful current of the Susquehanna 
or the blue Juniata of “the Sweet Alfarata” comes to view in 
all the sweep of rich valleys. or rugged mountains, now the 
coal fields of the east, then the exhaustless iron stores of the 
west, with the spreading forests of the north. If all this could 
have been told him, well might he have regarded it as the wild 
Utopian dream of one intoxicated with visions of more than 
oriental magnificeuce. 


I am not here to disparage any other land, to despise the 
home of any people less fayorec than we. Let the German sing 
of his Rhine with vine-clad banks, the Swiss of his mighty 
Alps, the Italian of his glorious skies and balmy air, or the 
English of his widespread domain—we joy in a land where 
there is no petty kaiser, no grinding oppression, no clamorous 
and wretched retinue of Italian beggars or arrogant and dis- 
eased aristocracy. Other States there are in this fair land, 
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the weakest and poorest of them a true home and refuge com- 
pared with any other land on earth, but the queen of all is 
this our Pennsylvania. We love them all, but, like the Jew of 
old. we may well say, “May my right hand forget its cunning 
and my tongue Cleave to the roof of my mouth if I forget thee.” 
Ours is a love chat grows more ardent as we study her history, 
learn. her resources, and know of the nobility of her sons. 
Here in nature, invention, and genius we have all that can be 
desired for honor and happiness. Well might the poet Byron 
name that man an empty-headed fool who left America ignorant 
of her glories to ransack Europe for wonders. What can man 
want that the vroad domain of Pennsylvania can not supply? 

I have stood in the Shamokin and Pittsburgh coal fields, and 
who can conceive the wealth yet hid in the inexhaustible stores 
of fuel shut up iong ages ago for the future Pennsylvania? 

I have seen the great steel mills where, turning and writh- 
ing like fiery serpents, the lengths of steel came flowing and 
hissing, or where from the jaws of great forges there came the 
mighty steel slabs that stand impregnable against the hurtling 
shot of the mightiest guns, a protection that to-day the greatest 
nations of Europe seek from our steel mills. 

I have seen spread before me the broad fields and frequent 
barns and beautiful homes of Cumberland Valley or the gradual 
sweep of the not less fertile and beautiful slope of Buffalo 
Valley as it rises to meet the green-belted forests of the moun- 
tains. And as we have in magnificent array mountain and 
valley and hills and plains and gushing springs and swelling 
rivers well may we ask in our admiration and wonder, Where 
is there or has there been in all the wide world a province or a 
State so fayored as this—so fertile, so varied in products, where 
every acre shows the presence of intelligent and industrious 
freemen? The valley of the Euphrates is of exhaustless wealth 
of soil, but it is to-day a great desolation, a growing place for 
reeds and rushes; it was cultivated by a race of slaves. The 
valley of the Nile yet smiles with fertility, but it is the home 
of slaves. A land must be more than fertile valleys and great 
beds of minerais; it must be the home of men, not driven to 
hated toils for unfeeling and heartless masters, but where man- 
hood is honored. 

I have seen the shipyards of Philadelphia, where the tower- 
ing sides of the mighty battleship or the trans-Atlantic ocean 
palace give us some conception of the ark of old that rode in 
safety on the waters of the great deep. s 

I have seen the outgushing of the streams of oil, the liquid 
fuel, the fluid giver of light, where in mere excess of riches 
day and night there arose columns of light that might well 
stand as illustrations of the divine flaming pillar that moved 
before the face of Israel at the command of the Almighty, ask- 
ing an illumination such as never entered into the mind of the 
half-crazed Emperor Nero as he fiddled at the burning of the 
Eternal City—Rome. 

l have seen the lofty forests of Potter, McKean, and Clear- 
field Counties, where standing in the dim aisles of the column- 
like trunks of the stately white pine, one has thought of strange 
lands and dreadful storms to which these products will come; 
as erect and beautiful they carry the sails of a commerce the 
world over. Never since the first great day when the sun be- 


gan to smile on a growing world has it looked on a more magni- | 


ficent domain, never was there one better fitteđ in the richness 
of its endowments as the home of true men—a home grand in 
all its proportions and endlessly varied in its diversity of re- 
sources. Other States there are beautiful and blessed, but 
none of which the Divine Giver has more munificently and fu 
greater variety bestowed His benefactions. Its past is but the 


token of its possibilities, and our minds are filled with wonder | 


as we contemplate the future of her vast capabilities. 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 

We are told that in his weary exile the Jew wept as he re- 
membered the land of his fathers, but what was that land com- 
pared to the heritage to which the Almighty called our fathers— 
a State where every want of man can be met, every noble 
aspiration receive full impulse, and every son may boast the 
pardonable pride of a Pennsylvanian. In every emergency of 
civil life and honor she has always been stanch and true to 
the noblest and best. Once of old at Thermopylae, of Greece, an 
inscription was placed on that memorable battle field where 
Greeks for freedom met the Persian hosts— 

Go stranger, and to Lacedaemon tell 
That here, obeying her behests, we fell. 

The soil of this State has been made sacred by the blood of 
patriots again and again. To-day we say to our children, “Go 
to Valley Forge and there learn the lesson of the fortitude of 
those who could suffer as well as fight” Every one of the 300 
graves there is a hallowed spot. Go to the grave-crowned 


summit of the slope at Gettysburg, where in the flerceness and 
agony of battle the life of the Nation was made secure against 
dishonor and treason. Let young and old find inspiration for 
patriotism in the illustrious deeds of Meade and Hancock and 
Reynolds. $ 

In all the struggle compared to which the wars of ancient 
times were but the boisterous play of children, in all that speaks 
of loyal devotion, heroic endeavor, and valient contest Pennsyl- 
vania shines undimmed in the luster of her untarnished glory 
amid the galaxy of States, stanch and loyal. 

But it is not in these terms, that speak merely of material 
resources and martial ardor, that we assert the preeminent 
greatness and excellence of our favored Commonwealth. In 
the higher ranges of life, in the rich field of human thought 
and investigation, in the discovery and control of the mighty 
forces of nature about us for man’s comfort and use, in the 
onward movement of the conquests of science and humanity, 
Pennsylvania has always held place in the van. Now, with 
noble daring, it is Franklin calling the lightning from heaven, 
or it is Priestly oppesing the world and establishing the true 
nature of the common elements of life, now it is Rittenhouse 
scanning the stars with his telescope, and then it is Trumbull, 
unearthing the mysteries of Babylon. With schools for every 
boy and girl, with colleges for liberal culture, with great uni- 
versities that rival the schools of Europe long hoary with 
age, abundant provision is made for the training for manhood 
and womanhood. Everywhere a spirit of humanity and regard 
for man that speaks eloquently from innumerable hospitals and 
asylums and protectories. 

We have no apology for our pride in Pennsylvania. A State 
with exhaustless resources of coal and iron, rockribbed with 
stones for the arches of the mighty viaduct or for the polished 
pillars of a temple. A State with products to supply all wants 
of man—what have we not? The dairies of Montgomery 
County, the wheat fields of Cumberland and Buffalo Valleys, 
the forests that guard the headwaters of the Susquehanna, the 
current of this Indian-named stream winding like a broad band 
of silver through valleys in rock channel between riven moun- 
tains. Here the Horseshoe Bend and there the Delaware 
Water Gap, here the seclusion of the farm or the village and 
there the rush and movement of the great city. We have it all. 
A Staie where patriotism is our heritage, the very air of our 
civil life, where history with honor preserves the deeds of noble 
men and women of other days that tried the souls of men, 
and these were not found wanting. Here, where enterprise 
and thrift, where honesty and virtue, where free speech and 
intelligent discussien, where citizenship is held in honor and 
venality is despised and punished—here we may well look to 
find the purest and best type of manly civil and domestic life. 

Once to be a Roman was greater than to be a king. Now 
we have this greater honor: To be a true Pennsylvanian is to 
be more than a it is to be a true man. God bless our 
Commonweelth. 


United States Army Transport Merritt.“ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL DONOHOE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


| Saturday, August 24, 1912. 


Mr. DONOHOE, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by inserting therein an article from the Far 
Eastern Review of June, 1912, giving the surprising informa- 
tion that the United States Army transport Merritt was built 
in a foreign shipyard. 

I understand that the vessel cost the United States Govern- 
ment $314,000, and that American shipbuilders were not given 
an opportunity to compete for her construction. I feel that so 
extraordinary a fact should not only be published in the 
Recorp, but that it should be made the subject of a thorough 
investigation. 

The article reads as follows: 

UNITED States ARMY TRANSPORT “ MERRITT.” 
BUILT BY THE SHANGHAI DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. (LTD.), SHANGHAL 

On May 10 the trial trips of the new transport Merritt were, 


held over a measured mile course in the lower Yangtze, three 


runs with the tide and three against. 
The conditions stipulated the vessel to have about 900 tons 
dead weight on board and a full complement. This was supplied 
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developed over the meas- 
ured mile was 137% knots per hour, which was most satisfactory. 
After this the vessel was tried in turning and she answered her 
helm splendidly and made two complete circles, turning each 
time in her own length. The ship’s greatest success was in a 
four hours’ continuous run, when the total distance registered 


by bars of pig iron. The mean speed 


53 knots. A mean speed of 13} knots was maintained, this being 
three-fourths of a knot over, the contract speed of 123 knots. 
These results were entirely to the satisfaction of the builders’ 
and the Government’s representatives. 

A full description of the vessel was published in the February 
issue of this paper at the time of the launching. 

On the main deck is situated the saloon fitted in white and 
gold and leather settees, the apartment being lit by clusters of 
nickel-plated electric lights and cooled by electric fan. Opening 
off the saloon is the pantry. Then come the first-class cabins, 
each containing two berths with hair and spring mattresses, 
leather settees, electric lights and fans, and toilet appliances 
of the United States Navy pattern. At the end come the bath- 
reoms with hot and cold water, showers, etc. At the stern 
is the sick bay and hospital with doctor’s office, operating 
room, baths, berths, etc. On the same deck is situated the 
quartermaster’s office and sleeping apartment. Forward are 
the crew's quarters. On the bridge deck the captain and officers 
have their quarters. On top of the chart room there is a 
powerful searchlight. On the boat deck there are 10 boats 
and 2 life rafts. Im the orlop deck there is a special cold- 
storage and refrigeration plant, having a capacity of 200 tons 
of frozen meat, etc. On the troop deck there is accommoda- 
tion for 350 soldiers and noncommissioned officers. Amidship 
there is the commissary store. On both sides of the passage- 
ways on this deck are the officers’ and engineers’ mess room, 
quartermaster sergeant and quartermaster’s clerks’ quarters, 
galley, baths, and showers for the troops, ete. A special feature 
of the troop deck is the ventilation by sirocco blowers elec- 
trically driven, by means of which a constant supply of fresh 
air is supplied through metal shafts which draw the pure air 
from accumulating chambers. The vessel is twin screw, her 
contract speed being 123 knots. She is also fitted with powerful 
winches and booms for the hoisting of guns, ammunition, ete. 


Work of the Committee on the Judiciary During the Second 
Session of the Sixty-second Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY D. CLAYTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN tHe Horse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 24, 1912. 


Mr. CLAYTON said: 
_ Mr. Speaker: There are 57 standing committees of the House, 
and during the second session of the Sixty-second Congress now 
drawing to a close the Committee on the Judiciary made 69, 
or nearly one-tenth, of all the public reports made to the House 
ef Representatives. 
CONTEMPTS AND INJUNCTIONS. 


No more important subjects have been dealt with by the 
ss within a quarter of a century than reform in the 
practice of issuing injunctions by the Federal courts and trials 
in cases of criminal contempts. The Democratic Party has 
promised in its platforms reformatory legislatien of this char- 
mee CONTEMPTS. 

The bill reported by the committee and which passed the 
House provides (1) for jury trial for any person accused of 
contempt of coart where the alleged offense is also criminal, 
under any statute or at common law, and also provides (2) a 
statute of limitations fixed at one. year from the date of the 
act complained of for proceeding against the person charged. 
It requires (3) the filing of formal charge against a party 
before trial for contempt, and that (4) he shall be let out on 
bail until sentenced, and prevents (5) excessive or unusual pun- 
ishments by proper limitations. It provides (6) for trial before 
a judge other than that in violation of whose order the party 
is cited. It also provides (7) for a bill of exceptions as the 
basis for review in the higher court. 

For many years there has been a constant encroachment by 
the courts exercising equitable powers upon criminal jurisdic- 


tion. There has been just complaint that persons were tried 
and convicted as for contempt by some of the judges of Federal 
courts in cases where the offense really constituted a crime, 
where the person accused, if the charge of contempt had been 
separated, would have had the right to a jury trial. 

This bill proposes salutary legislation and remedies a eondi- 
tion resulting from unwarranted assumption of power on the 
part of some of the Federal courts, which has brought reproach 
to the administration of justice. 


INJUNCTIONS. 


This bill, which was reported by the committee, passed the 
House, and is now pending before the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, is designed to, and will, correct, if enacted into law, abuses of 
the process of injunction. Tt will (1) save parties against whom 
complaints have been filed being subjected to the delays, losses, 
and inconveniences of final and permanent injunctions in the 
first instance, and where only temporary restraint with an 
early opportunity for a hearing would meet all the necessities 
of the case. It will (2) prohibit the reckless and inconsiderate 
issuance of what are known as “midnight” and “blanket” 
injunctions. It will (3) prohibit the issuance of injunctions 
without proper notice; (4) prohibit the issuance of injunctions 
without bond; (5) prohibit the issuance of injunctions upon im- 
perfeet complaints; (6) prohibit the nonobservance of proper 
safeguards in serving defendants and will afford opportunity 
to defend; and (7) prohibit the issuance of injunctions in trade 
disputes in violation of well-established principles and indis- 
putable personal rights. 

ONE SIX-YEAR PRESIDENTIAL TERM. 


A joint resolution was unanimonsly reported proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution which would fix the term of the 
President at one term of six years, thus extending the present 
term two years and making the incumbent ineligible for re- 
election. 

IMPEACHMENTS. 


The committee conducted at this session 2 out of the 10 im- 
peachment cases had in the history of the United States. One of 
the eases committed to it was disposed of within about a month, 
In this case Judge Hanford resigued before the taking of testi- 
mony was completed. The committee recommended the discon- 
tinuance of the proceedings against him, inasmuch as the main 
purpose of impeachment proceedings, the removal of the judge, 
had been accomplished. The House agreed to this view. 

The other case, that of Judge Archbald, was disposed of se 
far as the committee was concerned within about two months, one 
month of which was devoted to the taking of testimony. The 
House adopted on July 11, 1912, the resolution of impeachment 
and articles proposed by the committee. The managers on the 
part of the House pressed for an immediate trial, but the Senate 
has set the trial to begin December 3 next. 


REFORMS IN COURT PROCEDUEE. 


The committee has reported other measures proposing im- 
portant reforms in the procedure of Federal courts. Among 
these were bills proposing the following reforms: 

To allow transfers to the luw docket of causes erroneously 
brought in equity; passed the House. 

To allow amendments to correct defective allegations of di- 
verse citizenship; passed the House. 

To prohibit the setting aside or reversal of a judgment or the 
sranting of a new trial on the ground of misdirection of the 
jury, or improper admission or rejection of evidence, or on ac- 
count of any errors where such do not injuriously affeet the sub- 
stantial rights of the party complaining; and the bill further 
gives the trial judge the right in his discretion to submit to the 
jury in any case the issue of fact, reserving any question of law 
for subsequent argument and decision, and gives authority to 
him or any court to which the case may afterwards be takeu on 
writ of errer to direct entry of judgment, either upon the ver- 
dict or upon the point reserved, which passed the House. 

To raise the amount in controversy necessary to give right 
of removal from State to Federal courts from $3,000 to $5,000. 

To prohibit the removal to Federal courts of cases instituted 
against corporations on the ground of diverse citizenship of such 
corporations. 

To make admissible in evidence for the purpose of comparison, 
although not already in evidence or not competent for other pur- 
poses, specimens of handwriting which are admittedly genuine, 

To amend the act of August I, 1888, regulating liens of judg- 
ments and decrees of United States courts, so that such judg- 
ments and decrees are required to conform everywhere to the 
same regulation as judgments and decrees of the State courts in 
order to become liens, which passed the House. 
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To amend section 3196 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, so as to make the validity of any lien in favor of the 
United States, on account of delinquency in the payment of 
taxes, depend upon the filing of notice with the registrar or 

recorder of deeds of the county or counties, or parish or par- 

ishes, if in the State of Louisiana, within which the property 

subject to such lien is situated in such States as shall authorize 

the filing of such notice. 

ABOLISHMENT OF THE FEE SYSTEM FOR CLERKS OF 
COURTS. 

The committee reported a carefully prepared bill abolishing 
the fee system of compensating clerks of the United States 
district courts and placing the clerks on salaries. 

OTHER IMPORTANT MEASURES. 


The following measures of public importance were also re- 
ported by the committee: 

A bill to provide pay for Labor Day as in the case of other 
Jegal holidays for per diem employees of the Government. 

A bill to confer authority upon the Attorney -General for the 
payment of rewards for information as to violations of the 
antitrust act of 1890, commonly known as the Sherman anti- 
trust law. 

A bill to amend section 73 and section 76 of the act of August 
27, 1894. This bill seeks to amend the act so as to extend the 
operations of that law to combinations, conspiracies, etc., by 
or between two or more persons or corporations, either of whom, 
as agent or principal, is engaged in importing from foreign 
countries; and it also amends section 76 of that law, which pro- 
vides for the seizure and condemnation of property imported 
into the United States contrary to law, so as to subject such 
property to seizure and condemnation, in course of transporta- 
tion from a foreign country. This bill passed the House and 
is before the Senate committee. 

A bill to extend the provisions of the parole law to life pris- 
oners, which passed the House. 

A bill to extend to all civilian employees of the United States 
the benefits of the act of May 30, 1908, which law limits the 
compensation to Government employees for injuries incurred 
during their employment to such employees as were engaged in 
hazardous work. 

A bill to extend to January 1, 1914, the limit of time for the 
filing of claims for the refund of taxes erroneously collected or 
illegally collected under the war revenue act of June 13, 1898. 

A bill to punish the unlawful breaking of seals of railroad 
ears containing interstate or foreign shipments, the unlawful 
entering of such cars, the stealing of freight and express pack- 
ages or baggage or articles therefrom in process of transpor- 
tation in interstate shipment, and the felonious transportation 
of such freight or express packages or baggage or articles there- 
from into another district of the United States, and the felo- 
nious possession or reception of the same. 

A bill to allow the use of illustrations of coins of the United 
States in school books. The existing law forbids the making 
or using of tokens, devices, and so forth, made in the similitude 
of coins of the United States or foreign countries, which became 
a law. 

A bill to incorporate the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, the purpose of which corporation is to en- 
courage trade and commercial intercourse among the United 
States and Territories and insular possessions of the United 
States and with foreign countries. 

A bill to provide for the appointment of a commission to 
consider and report upon the general subject of the treatment 
cf juvenile and first offenders, together with the best system 
of detention of Federal prisoners. 

A bill to validate certain conveyances of law or agree- 
ments to sell land situated in the State of Nebraska and else- 
where made by the Union Pacific Railroad Co. and other rail- 
road companies, said land forming in some part the right of 
way of the Union Pacific Railroad Co., which passed the House 
and Senate and became a law. 

A bill to provide for the designation by the governor of 
Porto Rico of a justice of the United States district court for 
said district, to act as a special judge or a temporary judge 
during the absence of the justice of the said court, or in event 
of his disqualification in any case or cases before that court. 
It provides no additional compensation to the judge so desig- 
nated as such justice of the district court, which passed the 
House. 

Besides, a large number of bills were reported by the com- 
mittee making corrections in the Judicial Code and rearranging 
the organization of the United States courts, such as creating 
terms of court where required by public necessity, changing 
the time for holding court, abolishment of terms where not 
needed, and so forth. 
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The Payne Tariff is Substantially Lower than the Dingley 
Tariff. $ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDGAR D. CRUMPACKER, 


OF INDIANA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 24, 1912. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER said: 

Mr, Speaker: It has been persistently asserted by Democratic 
Members of the House that the Payne tariff, taken as a whole, 
is an increase over the rates contained in the Dingley tariff. 
I have noticed in three or four speeches, printed in the Rxconb, 
by gentlemen on the other side of the aisle, the positive state- 
ment that the rates in the Payne law average about 15 per 
cent above the rates in the Dingley law. Gentlemen who make 
such statements are laboring under a grave error. The truth 
is that the duties fixed by the Payne law are substantially 
lower than those contained in the Dingley law. A few of the 
schedules were not changed at all by the Payne law—notably 
the woolen schedule and the sugar schedule. By comparing 
the two laws it is’demonstrable that the Payne tariff is sub- 
stantially lower than the Dingley tariff and that the duties 
on dutiable commodities aggregate over $20,000,000 a year lower 
than they would under the Dingley law. 

I am not contending that the Payne law was a scientific or 
even a satisfactory revision of the tariff, but I do contend that 
it was the best that could be obtained under the circumstances, 
and for that reason I gave it my support. 

I print as part of my remarks an official statement, based 
upon actual transactions. The statement is based upon im- 
ports undtr the Payne tariff and reckons the duties that were 
actually imposed and collected by the Government in the usual 
course of business. It then applies the Dingley rates to the 
same imports, including classification, quantity, and valuation, 
and the result is a conclusive demonstration of the difference 
between the two tariffs. It is shown beyond question that the 
Payne rates run 4 per cent below the Dingley rates on 75 per 
cent of all dutiable imports. Imports from the Philippine 
Islands, which were dutiable under the Dingley law and are 
free under the Payne law, were not reckoned in the conclusion. 
If they had been, the percentage of reduction would be still 
larger. 

This comparison of the Payne end Dingley tariffs was pre- 
pared by the Auditor for the Treasury Department, who has 
jurisdiction over the examination and settlement of all ac- 
counts relating to the customs service, as provided in the first 
paragraph of section 7, act of July 31, 1894, twenty-eighth 
Statutes, page 206. 

The Auditor for the Treasury Department, Mr. W. E. An: 
drews, was a member of the Fifty-fourth Congress from Ne- 
braska and has served as Auditor for the Treasury Depart- 
ment since June 9, 1897. Within that period of time he has 
had supervision cf the examinaticn and settlement of customs 
accounts under the Wilson, Dingley, and Payne tariffs. 

He has a corps of abont 40 clerks, who are well trained in 
the construction and application of customs statutes to impor- 
tations of merchandise. 

The principle underlying this statement is based upon actual 
importations of foreign merchandise, which give the practical 
construction and application of the Payne and Dingley tariffs 
to concrete entries; thus actual facts constitute the basis of 
the final conclusion, namely, that the effect of the Payne as 
compared with the Dingley statute is a reduction of 4 cents 
per dollar of duty on about 75 per cent of dutiable imports, 
or approximately $20,000,000 per year in customs revenue, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF AUDITOR FOR TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, August 23, 1912. 
Hon. E. D. CRUMPACKER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Crumpacker: I hand you herewith a copy of a state- 
ment showing a comparison of the Payne and Tingley tarifs. This 
comparison is based upon the record of actual importations of mer- 
chan ; 

The rule of 2 and the method of securing the facts are 
fully explained in the body of the article. 


hope you will find this information serviceable in your campaign. 
W. E. ANDREWS. 


With best wishes for your success, I remain, 
Yours, very truly, 
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A COMPARISON GF THE PAYNE AND DINGLEY TARIPFS. 

Did the Payne tariff revise the Dingley tariff downward? 
Let the facts answer. But what are the facts, and how may 
they be correctly ascertained? They are the results produced 
by the official construction and application of both tariffs to 
the same importations of foreign merchandise, and they are 
accurately disclosed by the examination and settlement of 
customs accounts through the auditing system of the National 
Treasury. 

When importations reach their destination within the United 
States the collectors of customs at the various ports must ex- 
amine and classify the merchandise under the various schedules 
and paragraphs of the existing tariff. The appraisers and 
liquidating clerks at the various ports reduce their appraise- 
ments and examinations to record and the collectors receive 
the amounts.of duty thus determined, and such payments of 
duty are the results of the construction and application of the 
tariff to those particular entries of merchandise. In making 
such classifications, one of the first questions to be decided is 
this: Is the entry under immediate consideration entitled to 
admission free of duty or shovld a duty be levied and col- 
lected upon it? Nearly one-half of our annual imports is ad- 
mitted free of duty. 

If the entry under consideration is dutiable it must be classi- 
fied by trained customs officers under the proper schedule and 
` paragraph of the existing tariff and the proper amount of duty 
levied and collected upon it. Of course, the foreign market 
value of the goods is the basis upon which revenues are com- 
puted. according to the rates fixed by law. In the discharge of 
such official duties exceptional skill and knowledge of the law 
and of facts are absolutely necessary in reaching correct con- 
clusions. The absence of such knowledge many times fills 
magazine articles, newspaper editorials, and public addresses 
with erroneous information. 

In the light of this explanation of details as to methods of 
procedure we naturally inquire as to the number of dutiable 
items under the Dingley law and the changes made therein by 
the Payne tariff. This question was decided by means of an 
actual count of such items by clerks who are well tramed in the 
examination, classification, and liquidation of customs entries. 

This investigation disclosed the following facts: 

1. There were 2,024 dutiable items under the Dingley tariff. 

2. The rates of duty were changed on S874 of those items. 

8. The rates of duty were decreased cn 654 and increased 
on 220. 

4. Those changes, 874, readjusted or revised the rates of duty 
under various schedules covering 75 per cent of our annual 
imports of dutinble merchandise. 

5. Upon the various kinds of importations equal in value item 
by item the total decrease in revenue upon 654 items exceeds 
the total increase in revenue upon 220 items in the ratio of 
2 to 1. 

The method of securing the facts upon which statements 1, 
2, and 3 are based have already been explained. 

The fourth statement is supported by the official record of 
dutiable imports under all schedules of the Dingley tariff, 14 
in number, A to N, inclusive, 3 of which, E, F, and K, were 
either unchanged (F) or changed but slightly (E and K). The 
total of the dutiable merchandise imported under these three 
schedules deducted from the total amount of dutiable imports 
under ail schedules gives the annual volume of dutiable goods 
covered by the schedules that were revised. 

These changes were intended to correct the inequalities that 
had grown up during the existence of the Dingley tariff. A 
tariff may be equitable and just at the time of its enactment, 
but a revision or readjustment of rates will become necessary 
in the course of years, because fluctuations will naturally ap- 
pear in national and international trade, and also the cost of 
producing certain articles may be materially reduced by new 
methods of business, new discoveries, and new inventions. 


FIFTH STATEMENT. 


A few examples of decreases and increases will illustrate 
the method of ascertaining the facts supporting the fifth 


statement. 
DECREASES. 


An entry of “rough pine lumber,“ 653.637 feet, valued at 
810.294, was made in August, 1909. Under the Payne tariff, 
paragraph 201, a duty of $817.05 was levied and collected. That 
collection was the result produced by the construction and ap- 
plication of the Payne tariff to that particular entry. If the 
Dingley tariff had remained in force a duty of $1,807.27 would 
have been levied and collected under paragraph 195 of that act 

Thus it appears that a decrease of $490.22 was caused by 
the revision made by the Payne tariff. 


On an entry of $1,000 the decrease would have been $47. 62 


Another entry of “sole leather,” valued at $900, was 
made in December, 1909. The duty levied and collected 
epon that entry under the Payne Act, paragraph 451, was 
$45. Under the Dingley Act, paragraph 438, it would have 
been $180, showing a decrease of $135 under the Payne Act. 

On an entry of $1,000 the decrease would have been ay 150. 00 


Two “steam plow engines,” entered in January, 1910, 

value, $9,522. ty under Payne Act, $2,856.60; under 

Dingley Act, $4,284. Decrease, $1,428.30. 

On an entry of $1,000 the decrease would have been 150. 00 
“Wood pulp (mechanically ground), wood cut from pri- 

vate lands. 22 474 pounds, entered in August, 1909; value, 

$550. Under Payne Act, free; under Dingley Act, $61.15. 

On an entry of $1,000 the decrease would have been 111. 18 
“Leather, grain, buff, split from free hides,” entered in 

October, 1909; value, $445. Duty under Payne Ac 38; 

under Dingley Act, $30. 55 888.62. Eee: 

On an entry of $1,000 the decrease would have been 124. 99 

wading noe eee tahoe); 3 August. 2 

2 unger Payne ; 

Act, $23. Decrease, $9.20. =e wy ica 

On n entry of $1,000 the decrease would have been 100. 00 
“Plows, etc. (harrows),” entered August, 1909, Value, 

$24. Duty collected under Payne Act, $3.60: 

Act, $4.80. Decrease, Fl. 20. ne 

On an entry of $1,000 the decrease would have been 50. 00 
(Under the Wilson tariff the duty on this entry would 

have been $10.80, and on an entry ot 81.000 it would have 

been $450, or $300 more than it z7ould have been under the 

Payne Act.) 
An entry of “plows and harrows from a country which 

imposes no duty on farm implements from the United 

States. Seven pieces valued at $823. Under the Payne 

$164 on under the Dingley Act, $164.60. Decrease, 

On as entry of $1,000 the decrease would have been 200. 00 
(Under the Wilson tariff this en would have paid a 

8 $370.35, or $450 on an entry of $1,000.) 3 
zutered November, 1909, miner's rescue appliances and 

safety lamps. Value, $2,769. Under Payne Act, free; 

duty under Dingley Act, $1,246.05. Decrease, $1,246.05. 

On an entry of $1,000 the decrease would have been_ — 450. 00 


Total decrease on the nine entries at a uniform valua- 
tion of $1,000 each is_ — 1,383.79 


a INCREASES. 


An entry, August 10, 1909. of cotton cloth, 3,967 square 

yards, over 200 and under 300 threads to the square inch, 

and over 25 cents per Boe yard. Value, $1,147.20, The 

2458 s ung oth 55 : — it sa have’ en 2488. 88. 

-88 ; under the Dingle: r wi ve been 

Increase under the Payne tariff, $37. A a 

On an entry of $1,000 the increase would have been 32. 28 
An entry, November, 1909, of wine in bottles (still), not 

over 1 pint per bottle. Value, $207: 35 cases of 24 bottles 

each, uty under the Payne tariff, $64.75; under the Ding- 

ley tariff, $43.75. Increase under the Payne tariff, $21. 

On an entry of $1,000 the increase would have been 101.45 
Entered July, 1910, Glass, plate, cast, polished. finished 

or unfinished, unsilvered, over 1% by 24, not over 24 by 30.” 

Value $1,954, 9,278 square feet. Duty under Payne Act, 

$1,159.75; under Dingley Act, $927.80. Increase, $231.95. 

On an entry of $1,000 the increase would have been 118, 70 
Entered November, 1909, “ Zinc ore over 10 per cent and 

under 20 per cent zinc.“ 5.384 BB ey oe Valned at $356. 

Duty under Payne Act, $13.46; under Dingley Act, free. In- 

crease, 813.46. 

On an entry of $1,000 the Increase would have been — 37. 81 
Entered July, 1910, “ Lacht —pleasure boat, foreign built.” 

Value, $150 for one boat. Duty under Payne Act, $52.50; 

under Dingley Act, free. Increase, $52.50. 


On an entry of $1,000 the increase would have been 350. 00 
—— 

Total Increase on the five entries at a uniform val- 
uation of $1,000 each 1 640. 21 


All decreases and increases have been examined in the man- 
ner illustrated by the foregoing examples. 

On this basis of uniform valuations the decreases, 654, show 
a total reduction of $70,000 in revenue under the Payne tariff, 
while the increases, 220, show a total increase of $34,000 in 
the volume of revenue under the Payne tariff, a net decrease of 
revenue, in the ratio of 2 to 1, as stated in No. 5 above. 

Revision downward. 

This method of investigation avoids the errors and misleading 
inferences usually involved in the rule of averages which seklom 
harmonizes with facts, . i 

Every time 874 articles of mechandise representing the 
changes in rates (decreases, 654; increases, 220) are repeated 
in the importations of merchandise in a given year the net 
decrease of revenue under the Payne Act is $36,000. If the 
exact values of all goods imported under each of the 874 
classes upon which rates were changed could be correctly ascer- 
tained, the exact net reduction in dollars and cents could be 
definitely determined. If such data were available, these com- 
putations could be readily extended to their final conclusion, 
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In the absence of such data, however, the total decrease can 
not be stated in exact figures. 

The articles of merchandise upon which decreases were made 
are as a rule imported much more frequently and in larger 
quantities than those upon which increases were made. The 
annual fluctuations in the volumes of importations under each 
class or kind of merchandise make it impossible to establish a 
uniform rule for computation. 

The schedules that were revised cover 75 per cent of our 
dutiable imports annually, as explained under number 4. The 
net reduction in revenue was $36,000 on $874,000 of dutiabie 
merchandise, including decreases, 654, and increases, 220, as 
stated under number 5. Three-fourths of the dutiable mer- 
chandise imported in the fiscal year 1910 amounted to $589,- 
317,000. These facts indicate an approximate reduction under 
the Payne tariff of $20,000,000 a year. 

DOMESTIC COMMERCE AFFECTED BY CHANGES. 

It is important to note the character and volume of domestic 
commerce affected annually by the decreases and increases 
of rates of duty as described above. Census reports quoted 
in the debates while the Payne tariff was under consideration 
showed that the decreases, 654 in number, related to a volume 
of domestic commerce (necessities) amounting to $4,951,000.000, 
while the increases, 220 in number, related to $878,000,000 
annually, $638,000,000 of which were luxuries exclusively. 

TARIFF COMMISSION. 

Many of those who supported the enactment of the Payne 
tariff insisted that further reductions should be made at cer- 
tain points, but they did not have sufficient votes in the House 
and Senate to accomplish their purpose. 

At that point President Taft urged and secured a provision 
creating a tariff commission or board to assist in laying the 
foundation of a scientific tariff. That provision alone was 
sufficient to justify every Member of the House and Senate in 
yoting for the bill. 

It sought a course of systematic investigation by means of 
which accurate information can be secured concerning foreign 
and domestic cost of production, the actual conditions in the 
American market, and all material facts that must be consid- 
ered in an accurate scientific adjustment of tariff rates. Such 
investigations were made by the board and its reports were 
submitted upon certain controverted schedules. The opponents 
of this plan, however, ignored those reports and forced the dis- 
continuance of the business of the board by refusing the neces- 
sary appropriations to carry on its work. By that means, the 
issue has been clearly and squarely drawn between scientific 
revision as ably urged by President Taft and haphazard re- 
vision as advocated by the opposition. 

An intelligent experience in customs affairs proves the im- 
possibility of a wise revision of any tariff by any Congress 
within the period of its constitutional life—two years. Some 
permanent agency properly termed a tariff commission must 
be utilized in order to secure wise readjustment or revisions 
from time to time in harmony with a steady course of business 
prosperity. 

CONCLUSION, 

The foregoing facts prove conclusively that the Payne tariff 
revised the Dingley tariff downward, and thereby redeemed the 
pledges made by the Republican Party and its presidential can- 
didate in the campaign of 1908. 

These statements and conclusions are based upon official 
evidence secured through the naval and nonnaval offices of the 
customs service. The duties specified in the examples of de- 
creases (654) and increases (220) were actually collected and 
deposited into the Treasury and verified by accounting officers 
as the correct construction and application of the Payne tariff 
to the entries in question. 

Liquidating clerks in the customhouses and in the depart- 
ment then applied the terms of the Dingley tariff to the same 
entries, as illustrated by the examples quoted herein. In order 
to secure a uniform rule of comparison the entries valued at 
more or less than $1,000 were reduced to a uniform basis of 
$1,000 each, and the duties were computed on that basis under 
both tariffs according to the original entry. Thus the rule of 
uniformity was established whereby errors have been avoided, 
which frequently appear in such computations, because of fluctu- 
ations in the volumes and values of importations. The liquidat- 
ing clerks who passed all of these entries originally under the 
Payne tariff in the customhouses and prepared many of the 
comparisons under the Dingley tariff had no knowledge what- 
ever with respect to the nature and purpose of this investiga- 
tion. Their findings on these points are therefore just as im- 
partial and valid as their findings are in the regular course of 
business in collecting and depositing customs reyenues into the 
Treasury. 7 


i National Incorporation and Registration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 23, 1912. 


Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the leave to extend my remarks granted 
me on August 14, 1912, I submit the following bills, now out of 
print, referring to national incorporation and registration: 


[H. R. 25860, Bitte iets Con, „second session, introduced by Hon. 
iliam R. Hearst, of New York.) 


A bill (25860) to provide for national incorporation and control of 
corporations engaged in commerce among the several States. 

Be it enacted, ete., 

2 TITLE AND APPLICATION OF ACT. 
That this act may be cited as the “ National corporation law.” It 
shall, except as herein otherwise provided, apply— 

(a) To corporations engaged in commerce among the several State 
Heretofore or hereafter organized under the general laws of the Unite 

(b) To all such corporations heretofore created under 8 nets 
of Congress, except so far as its provisions are inconsistent with the 
provisions of any such special act not subject to amendment, altera- 
tion, or repeal by Congress; 

(e) To all corporations engaged in commerce among the several 
States, heretofore or hereafter created under the laws of any State 
which shall have, in the manner hereinafter provided, accepted the 
provisions of this act. 

It shall not appl 


to any corporation organized for the purpose of 
carrying on the va tank n E 


usiness of a bank. i 
BUREAU OF CORPORATIONS. 


Sec. 2. That there shall be added to the Bureau of Corporations, in 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, a deputy commissioner of cor- 
oo for each of the several States, to be appointed by the Presi- 

ent and to receive a salary of $3,500 8 annum. Each such deputy 

commissioner of corporations shall maintain at the capital of the State 
from which he is appointed an office with the necessary facilities and 
employees, to be selected by him, subject to the approval of the Com- 
missioner of Corporations. 

The expense of execut the 8 of this act shall be paid out 
of the revenues received m the fees hereinafter provided for, and 
during such time when the said revenues shall be insufficient therefor 
such expenses shall be paid out of the funds and in the manner that 
oe an expenses of the Bureau of Corporations are paid, as provided 

The Commissioner of Corporations, whose salary shall hereafter be 
$10,000 per annum, shall have general supervision over all the said 
deputy commissioners, shall make all necessary rules and regulations 
to facilitate the carrying into effect the provisions of this act, and be 
res — net the 1 

c eputy commissioner of corporations shall examine the cer- 
tificates and records submitted to him under the provisions of this act 
and make suitable indorsements upon such as conform to the require- 
ments of law, shall keep a record of the names of corporations which 
submit certificates to his in: tion, of the date of inspection, and of 
his certificate when given, ant of the result, in brief, of his inspection ; 
and he shall report to the Commissioner of Corporations thereon with 
such frequency and in such detail as may be required by the Commis- 
sioner of Corporations. 

Each deputy commissioner shall report to the Commissioner of Cor- 
porations, who shall in turn report to the Attorney General, instances 
of — pb or omission on the part of corporations to comply with the 
provisions of this act. 

ENFORCEMENT OF ACT. 


Src. 3. That it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to enforce 
the pris of this act, and the circuit court of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction at the suit of any deputy commissioner of cor- 

rations or of the Commissioner of Corporations, or of the Attorney 
yenerul, on behalf of the United States, to entertain actions and pro- 
ceedings to enforce the provisions of this act and to render appropriate 
judgment therein. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Sec. 4. That three or more persons, a majority of whom shall be 
citizens of the United States, may a te 8 by a written 
agreement of association with the intention of forming a corporation 
under this act, to engage in business among the several States, and in 
connection therewith and incidental thereto to engage in any lawful 
business not excluded by the provisions of section 1, 


AGREEMENT OF ASSOCIATION. 


Sec. 5. That the agreement of association shall state 

(a) That the subscribers thereto associate themselves with the in- 
tention of forming a corporation pursuant,to the provisions of this act. 

(b) The name of the proposed corporation. 
; oe city, village, or town in which its principal office is to be 
ocated. 

(d) The purposes for which the corporation is to be formed 
FFF BE 

e e to amount of cap: 8 0 e corporation, which 
shall not be less than 1 to be authorized; the ated: of capital 
stock, not less than , with which the corporation will begin Bust- 
ness; the par value of the shares, which shall not be less than $5; the 
number of shares into which the capital stock is to be divided and the 
restrictions, If any, oe upon their transfer, and if there are to be 
two or more classes of stock a description of the different classes and 


statement of the terms on which they are to be created and the method 

of voting thereon. 
(£) — 85 other provisions not inconsistent with law for the conduct 
tion of the business of the corporation, for its voluntary dis- 


and regu 
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solution, or for limiting, defining, or r ating the powers of the in- 
corporators or of its directors or stockholders or any class of stock- 
holders. 

2 fF} Its duration. 

(h) The number of its directors, not less than three, and the names 
and t-office addresses of the directors for the first year. 

(1) The names end post-office addresses of the subscribers to the 
certificate or agreement and a statement of the number of shares of 
stock which each agrees to take in the corporation. 

FIRST MEETING OF INCORPORATORS. 

Sec.6. That the first meeting of the incorporators shall be called 
by a notice signed by a — ten of the subscribers, stating the time, 
place, and purpose of the meeting. A copy of such notice , three 
days before the day appointed for the meeting, be giyen to each incor- 

rator or left at his residence or usual place of business or de ted 

the post office, postage prepaid, and addressed to him at his resi- 
dence or usual place of business; another copy thereof and an affidavit 
of one of the signers that the notice has been duly served shall be re- 
corded with the records of the corporation. If all of the incorporators 
shail, in writing indorsed upon the agreement of association, waive 
such call or such notice, no such call or notice shall be requi 


ORGANIZATION—-ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
Sec. 7. That at such first meeting, or any adjournment thereof, the 
incorporators shall organize by the choice of a temporary secretary, 
who shall be sworn, by the adoption of by-laws, and by the election o. 
such officers as the by-laws may prescribe. 


ARTICLES OF ORGANIZATION. 
. Sec. 8. That a majority of the directors shall sign and make oath 
to articles setting forth— 
(a) A true copy of the agreement of association and the names of 
the subscribers thereto. 
(b) The date of the first meeting and of the successive adjourn- 


ments thereof, if any. ` 
5 1 ital stock to be issued; the amount thereof to 


(c) The amount of ca 
be paid for in full in cash; the amount thereof to be paid for on account 


by instaliments, and the installment to be pae before the corporation” 


commences business; and the amount thereof to be paid for in property. 
If such property consists in any rt of real estate, its location, de- 
scription, its value, and the amount of stock to be issued therefor shall 
be stated. f any part of such property is personal, it shall be de- 
scribed in such detail as the Commissioner of Corporations may re- 
quire and its yalue and the amount of stock to be issued therefor shall 
be stated. 

(d) The name, residence, and post-office address of each of the offi- 
cers of the corporation. 


PENALTY FOR FALSE STATEMENT. 


Sec. 9. That the directors who sign the articles of organization 
shall be jointly and severally liable to any stockholder of the corpora- 
tion for damages ca by any statement therein which is false and 
which they know to be false. Any director who signs such articles 
containing a statement therein which is false and known to him to 
be false shall be guilty of a felony, and on conviction thereof be sub- 
ject to a fine of not less than $1,000 and not more than $10,000, or 
to imprisonment for not less than 1 year nor more than 10 years, or 
to both fine and imprisonment. 


CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION. 


Src. 10. That the articles of organization and the record of the 
first meeting of the incorporators shall be submitted to and filed with 
the deputy commissioner of corporations in the State where the prin- 
cipal office of the corporation located; they shall be examin b 
such deputy commissioner of corporations, who may require suc 
amendment thereof or such additional information as he may consider 
necessary for the purpose of getting such additional information. 
Such deputy commissioner shall have and exercise the same er and 
authority as is now conferred on the Bureau of Corporations, includ- 
ing the right to subpæna and compel the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of documentary evidence and to admin- 
ister oaths. In every case where it is proposed to issue capital stock 
for property it shall be the duty of the deputy commissioner of cor- 
porations with whom the articles of organization are filed to examine 
orally at least one of the directors signing such articles with reference 
to the value of such property; such examination shall be under oath, 
reduced to writing, and filed in the office of such deputy commissioner 
of corporations. If such deputy commissioner finds that the articles 
conform to the provisions of the presan sections relative to the or- 
ganization of the corporation, and if he is satisfied, after the exami- 
nation of one or more directors as hereinabove provided with the good 
faith of the declaration of the directors as to the value of the pS- 
erty for which stock is issued, he shall indorse his approval of the 
articles of organization thereon, and upon the payment of the fee 
hereinafter provided cause them and the indorsement thereon to be 
recorded. and shall issue, sign, and affix the seal of the Bureau of 
Corporations upon a certificate of incorporation in a form to be pre- 
seri y the Commissioner of Corporations, and such certificate 
shall have the force and effect of a charter, and upon the issuing of 
such certificate the existence of the corporation shall begin. 0 
deputy commissioner of corporations shall also cause a record of the 
certificate of incorporation to be made, and such certificate, before such 
record, or a certified copy thereof, shall be conclusive evidence of the 
existence of such corporation. 

BY-LAWS. 


corporation may determine by its by-laws the 
time and place and the manner of con . its mee , Of elec 

its officers, the powers, duties, and tenure of its officers, the number o 
its directors, the number of stockholders and of directors necessary to 
constitute a quorum, the manner of calling regular and special — 
of the directors, the method of making demand for payment of sub- 
ptions to its capital stock, the conditions under which a new cer- 
tificate of stock may be issued in place of a certificate which is alleged 
to have been lost or destroy: the method in general of transacting its 
business, and the manner by which the by-laws may be altered, amended, 
or repealed. 

RESTRICTIONS UPON COMMENCEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

Sec. 12. That no such corporation shall incur any debts until the 
amount of capital specified - its agreement of association as the 
amount of capital with which it will begin business shall ha 
paid in in money or property. 


Sec. 11. That eve 
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PAYMENT OF CAPITAL STOCK. 


Sec. 13. That nothing but money shall be considered as payment of 
any part of the capital stock of any corporation organized under this 
act, except as_hereinafter provided, and no loan of money shall be made 
to the stockholders or officers thereof ; and if any such loan be made the 
officers who make it or assent thereto shall be joint] 
liable to the extent of such loan and interest for all f 
corporation until the repayment of the sum so loaned. 


STOCK ISSUED FOR PROPERTY. 


corporation formed under this act may purchase 
or its business and issue stock to the amount of the 
value thereof in ment therefor, and the stock so isened shall be 
full-paid stock and not liable to any further call. In all statements 
and reports of the corporation to be published or filed this stock shall 
not be stated or reported as being issued for cash paid to the corpora- 
tion, but shall be reported in this respect according to the facts. 


ISSUE OF STOCK, 


Sec. 15. That stock which Is issued for cash may be paid for in full 
before it is issued or by installments. If it is paid for by installments, 
the stock certificate shall be legibl staraped with the words “ Per 
centum paid up, balance payable (stating manner and time of payment). 
and shares subject to forfeiture if unpaid,” the proportion and term of 
event being stated to agree with the facts, and as each installment 
s demanded and paid the certificate shall be stamped accordingly. 
Stock may be issued subsequent to the issue of stock certified by the 
articles of organization if a certificate is prepared within 30 days after 
the date when the issue of such additional stock has been authorized 
and is signed and sworn to before the president, treasurer, and a ma- 
jority of the directors. setting forth— 

(a) The total amount of capital stock authorized. 

4 (b) The amount of stock already issued and the amount paid 
ereon. 
ve: (c) The amount of additional stock to be issued for cash or prop- 


d) A description of the property and a statement of its value and 
the amount of stock to issued therefor. Such certificate shall be 
submitted to the deputy commissioner of corporations with whom the 
original articles of o ization are filed, who shall examine it in the 
Same manner as provided for in the original articles of organization. 
He shall also examine orally at least one director signing the certificate 
with respect to the value of the property described therein, and shall 
require such additional information with respect thereto as he may 
consider necessary. If he finds that the certificate conforms to the 
requirements of law, and if, after said examination of one or more of 
the directors, which shail be under oath written out and filed in his 
office. he shall be satisfied of the good faith of the statements in the 
certificate as to the value of the property, he shall indorse his ap- 
proval upon the certificate, and it shall thereupon be filed in his office, 
upon payment of the fee hereinafter provided, and he shall cause it 
and the indorsement thereon to be recorded. No issue of stock sub- 
Sequent to the issue of stock certified by the articles of organization 
shall be lawful until said certificate shall have been filed as aforesaid. 

Sec. 16. That the directors and officers who sien such certificate 
shall be jointly and severally liable to any stockholder of the corpora- 
tion for damages caused by any statement therein which is false and 
which they know to be false. Any director or officer of a corporation 
who signs such a certificate, containing any statement which is false 
and known to him to be false, shall be guilty of a felony and on con- 
yiction be subject to a fine of not less than $1,000 and not more than 
$10,000, or to imprisonment for not less than 1 year and not more 
than 10 years, or for both fine and imprisonment. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK, 


Sec. 17. That if the whole capital stock shall not have been sub- 
seribed at the time of filing the articles of organization, the directors 
may open books of subscription to fill up the capital stock in such 
places, and after giving such notices as they may deem expedient 
may continue to receive subscriptions until the whole capital stock is 
subscribed. At the time of subscribing, every subscriber whose sub- 
scription is payable in money shall pay to the directors 10 per cent 
upon the amount subscribed by him in cash, and no such subscriptions 
shall be received or taken without such payment. 

TIME OF PAYMENT OF SUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK. 

Sec. 18. That 8 to the capital stock of the corporation 
shall be paid at such times and in such installments as the board of 
directors may by resolution require. If default may be made in the 
payment of any installment, as required by such resolution, the board 
may declare the stock and all previous payments thereon forfeited for 
the use of the corporation, after the expiration of 60 days from the 
service upon the defaulting stockholders, personally or by mail directed 
to him at his last known post-office address, and a written notice 
requiring him to make Vas ferries within 60 days from the service of the 
notice at a place speci therein. and stating therein that in case of 
failure to do so his stock and all previous Sp tr thereon will be 
forfeited for the use of the corporation. Such stock, if forfeited, may 
be reissued, or subscriptions therefor may be received as in the case 
of stock not issued or subscribed for. If not sold for its par value or 
subscribed for within six months after such forfeiture, it shall be 
canceled and deducted from the amount of the capital stock. If by 
such cancellation the amount of the capital stock is reduced below the 
minimum required by law, the capital stock shall be increased to the 
required amount within three months thereafter, or an action may be 
broaght or proceedings instituted to close up the business of the 
corporation, as in the case of an insolvent corporation. If a receiver 
of the assets of the corporation has been appointed, all unpaid subscri 
tions to the stock shall be paid at such times and in snch installments 


and severally 
e debts of the 


Sec. 14. That an 
property necessary 


as the receiver or the court may direct. 
POWERS. 
Sec. 19. That every corporation organized under this act shall have 


wer è 
ete) To have succession for the period specified in its certificate of 
incorporation, and perpetual when no period is specified. 

(b) To have a common seal, and to alter the same at pleasure. 

(e To sue and be sued in any court of law or equity. 

(d) To acquire by grant, gift, purchase, devise. or bequest. to hold 
and dispose of such property as the purpose of the corporation shall 
require, and to mortgage any such real or 338 estate with its 
franchises, subject to such limitations as may hereinafter prescribed, 
` (e) To spooni such officers and agents as its business shall require 
and fix their compensation. 

(f) To make by-laws as hereinbefore provided. 
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(g) To wind up and dissolve itself or be wound up and dissolved in 
e manner hereinafter mentioned. 


(h) To purchase, — the stocks, bonds, and other 
8 dt a of any except as oo ge 
by the existing =e. ren monopolies, gae contracts In restraint 


. — if the 5 whose 
tedness so eee engaged 
in a business similar to that — the corporation acqu 

manufac- 


the construction or operation 
necessary or u in business of — corporation. 

(i) To borrow money and to contract debts, when necessary for the 
transaction of its business, or for the exercise of its corporate rights, 
privileges, or franchises, or for any other lawful — 9 — of its incor- 
poration; and to issue and dispose. of its — . —— ons for any amount 
so borrowed, not to exceed the amount of its We cap tal stock, 

and to mortgage its property and franchises to secure the payment of 
such obligations, or of any debt contracted for said purposes. 


QUALIFICATION OF MEMBERS AS VOTERS. 


Src. 20. That unless otherwise provided in the articles of o 
tion every stockholder of record shall be entitled at every meeting of 
the corporation to one vote for every share of stock standing in his 
name on the books of the corporation, subject to the provisions of the 
by-laws Tesniating 8 of mre si Every stockholder entitled to vote 
at any meeting of the co msta so vote by proxy executed in 
writing by ne . or 77 8 his duly autho attorney. 
EFFECT or FAILURE TO ELECT DIRECTORS. 


Src. 21. That if the directors shall not be elected on the day desig- 

DAGS in the by-laws, the corporation shall not for that reason be dis- 
but every director shall continue to hold office and discharge 

his duties until his successor has been Kraat If the election bas not not 
been held on the day so designa shall forthwith call a 
— of the —— 3 the TEG of electing directors, of 
which mee notice shail be see same r as fox the 
annual If such meeting shall not 
be so called within one month, or, it hel held, shall result in the failure 


hold such a meeting a apan once ey 2 ceess 
— — preceding the egg newspaper published in the 
hela. and in tack other manner as 


tare, use, or sale of the per or in 
rks 


county where the election is to be 

may ibed in the by-laws for publication of the notice of the 
annual meeting, and py service — each member, either personally or 
by mail directed to him at his t known „office ad a copy 
of such notice at least two weeks before such meeting. meeting 


shall be held at the office of the 8 or if it has none at the 
place in this State where Its p a Sa business has been — — 
been denied, or can not be had. 

or town where such pages 


CCC 
at some other piace, = in ire 7 vi 


place was or is located. the members attendin shall 
constitute a quorum. Thee may paoa — pe arans of election and direc- 
tors and adopt by-laws for the use of mee rectors if 


corpora has no such by-laws, and ae an 
ness as may be transacted at any other meeting of 
the corporation. 


e stockholders of 


FORFEITURE FOR NONUSER. 


Sec. 22. That if any corporation shall not organize and commence 
the transaction of its business or undertake the discharge of its cor- 


porate duties within two years from the date of its incorporation, or 
shall for a period of two years cease the transaction of its business, 
its corporate powers shall cease. 
EXTENSION OF CORPORATE EXISTENCE. 
Sec. 23. That any 5 at any time ree tage the expiration 
thereof may extend the term o the time ified 


San or in any certificate of exten 
consent of ip . 


nsion 


scribed and acknow 


r vice president and by 
the secretary of the 


55 0 

— Hh and shall be filed io the office of the 
de commissioner corporations where the original articles of 
organization or = e acceptance of the provisions of this act 
shall have been fi od ton Pomar of the ~ hereinafter 
vided it shall be — 5 record and indexed in a book specially provided 

therefor, and ikea —.— fied 3 of such certificate, with a certificate of 
the deputy commi. corporation of snch filing, and of the 
record thereof shall, be issued by the deputy commissioner of corpora- 
tions, and thereafter the term of existence of such corporation shall 
be extended as designated in such certificate. 

ALTERATION AND REPEAL OF CHARTER. 


Sec. 24. That the charter of every corporation organized under this 
act shall be subject to alteration, suspension, and repeal in the discre- 


oo CORPORATE MORTGAGES. 
ereati a lien u 
Src. 25. That mortgages ng pon 


ro- 


real and personal 


executed a corporation as a secur’ sage the payment of 
Ponds issued by such corporation and recorded as a mortgage of real 
p in each county where such property — locata need not be 


as a chattel mortgage. 

REORGANIZATION UPON SALE OF CORPORATE PROPERTY AND FRANCHISES. 
That when the property and franchises, by virtue of a a 
gant, or feed of trust duly executed by it, or fon, orb to the jud 
decree of * court of competent 8 gor 0 

exec ed thereon, purchaser, 
execution acquired title to the same in the renter required 5 
he. may associate with him any number of a not leas than. rss, 
at least two-thirds of whom shall be cit s of the United States, 


coe 


become a corporation and take and ring property 

— anchises thus sold . were at the time a of the 8 

z nowied and “ling Sone A Dare Gus GEINA ariii of 
izin an 

aaea — 1 certificate, in which 8 set forth a 


bok peg of 7 — pie — f 
franchises. they ve acg 
authority the sale had been 
decree authorizing or direc 
property sold, and also the f 


of 9 whose pro 
C with ‘the ¢ the date of 3 8 

ma a 
the’ iiin and a beck 

wy fone Be particulars ; 


‘of account of all its business a 


(a) The name of the new corporation intended to Lett ae BG Rage 
nung = such certificate, and the place where its principal office is 

b) The amount of its capital ork a ana the number of shares into 
W. it is to be divided, sses thereof, whether com-_ 
mon or preferred, and the amount of and the rights pertaining to to each ` 


05 A statement of the value of the property. 
d) The number of directors who shall ma: the affairs of the 
new corpora non and the name and 9 of each of the 
— ree the frat. „ 1 much certificato 
ovision rela new corporation or gage no 
inconsistent with a Such certificate shall be examined by the deputy 
rations, with whom it is filed in the —— manner, 

ers shall be su bject to all the liabilities. provided 


this act, as in the case of — en et al articles of N 
tion. If, a the examinati ereof made b the this: act 
sioner of corporations, he finds . the . — act "havo 


e See the oer tens 
nde this certificate, upon t o 
cause the same to be recorded, and 


and 
privileges, and franchises which at the time ich sale belong to 
or are vested in the Corporation last owning the property sold or its 
receiver, and shall be subject to all the p duties, and liabili- 
ties imposed by law on such corporations. 
CONSENT OF STOCKHOLDERS TO MORTGAGE. 

Sec. 27. That no — — 2 a 3 shall be valid unless a 

written consent thereto holders =. two-thirds of the 


8 totog ca aa stock shall b be filed 3 i 
eputy commissioner of e ons where the artic organiza- 
tion or the acceptance of the provisions of original et are filed. s 


DIRECTORS. 
Sec. 28. That the 8 of every corporati 
three in number and shall be chosen at the time and place fixed 
the by-laws of the corporation by a plurality of the votes at su 
election. Each director shall be 2 stockholder. Vacancies in the 
board of directors shall be filled the manner prescribed in the 
by-laws. Notice of the time and „piace of holding’ any election of 
rectors shall be given by a thereof, at least once in each 
week for two successive weeks immediately preceding such election, 
in a ne per published in the county where such election is to be 
held and in such other manner as may in the by-laws. 
Such ation may be waived in writing by the stockholders. : 


CHANGE OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Src. 29. That the board of directors may be increased or reduced, 
but not below the minimum number prescribed in the preceding sec“ 
tion, when the stockholders owni 3 of the stock shall so 
determine, at a meeting to be held at ‘te usual place of mee of the 
directors on two w notice in ting to each stockholder record. 
directed to each 


of such notice shall be “flied ir in the oee of t of the 56 at or before 

the time of such meeting. The p of such 

entered in the minutes of the — gers e and a transeri 

verified by 5 president and secre of the meeting, shall be 

in the office where the original “articles of organization were filed. 
LIABILITIES OF DIRECTORS FOR MAKING UNAUTHORIZED DIVIDENDS. 


Sec. 30. That the directors of a corporation shall not make dividends 
except from the surplus profits arising fram the business of the cor- 
— nor dlvide, withdraw, or in any manner pay to the stock- 
or, any of them, any part of thea capital of ike. corporation, or 
. its ‘capital stock, except as authorized by law. In —.— of any 
violation of the provisions of this section the under whose 
administration the same may have hap, nek except those who may 
have caused their dissent therefrom to entered at large upon the 
minutes of such directors at the time. or were net present when the 
same ha — — ——— —. — and severally to such corporation and to 
the pilar —— e for the full amount of any loss 3 
by such — = 1198 "creditors, respectively, by reason of such 
withdrawal, division, or reduction. 


LIABILITY OF DIRECTORS FOR LOAN TO STOCKHOLDERS. 


Sec. 31. That no loan of money shall be made an 
any officer thereof out of its a a par ee gen polder there, or ror 
shall any Corporation or cfticer thereof note or other 
evidence of t, or receive the same iu 3 aed any installment or 
any part thereof dne cr to become due on any stock in the corporat 
or receive or discount any note or other evidence of debt to enable any 
stockholder to withdraw any ny, pact of the money paid in by him on his 
stock. In ease of the viol cf any — — of —— a. the 
officers or directors making such loan or assen there r recel 
or discounting such notes or other evidence of debt shall SJointiy 

be onally liable to the extent of such loan 

debts of tbe corporation contracted before 1 ee of 
the sum loaned, and to the full amount of the notes or other evidence 
of debt so received or discounted, with interest from the time snch 
liability accrued, 


OFFICERS. 

Src. 82. That the directors of a corporation may elect. such officers 
as may be provided for by the by-laws, who shall respectively have such 
powers and perf perform such duties In the management of the property and 
affairs of the corporation, subject to the control of the directors, as 
may be prescribed by them or in the by-laws. 

BOOKS TO ER KEPT. 

Src. 33. That every corporation shall keep at its office correct books 

nd ons, and a book, to be known 


ion shall be at least 


the stock book, containing the names alphabetically arran; of all 
persons who are stockholders of the corporation, showing t pace 
the number of shares of stock held by them respective! 


of residence, 
the time that they ety became the owners thereof, and 
amornt paid thereon. e stock book of every corporation shall be 
open daily during at least three business hours for the inspection of 
its stockholders and judgment creditors, who may make extracts there 
* 3 OR EXTENSION OF BUSINESS. 

Src. 84: That any corporation heretofore organized under the laws 
of any Beate which hall have accepted the provisions of this act, and 
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any corporation organized under this act, may alter its certificate of 
incorporation so as to include therein any lawful purposes, powers, or 
provisions which, at the time of such alteration, may app! 

rations engaged in a business of the same general character, or which 
nelud ration or- 


rovided, 
incorporation in conformity therewith. 


INCREASE OR REDUCTION OF CAPITAL STOCK. 


Src. 35. That any corporation may increase or reduce its capital 
stock in the manner herein provided. but not below the minimum pe 
scribed by law. If increased, the holders of the additional stock shall 
be subject to thé same liabilities with respect thereto as are provided 
by law in relation to the original capital; if reduced, tbe amount of 
its debts and liabilities shall not exceed the amount of its reduced 
capital. The owner of any stock shall not be released from any lia- 
bility existing prior to the reduction of any pe — stock. Every such 
increase or reduction must be authorized either by the unanimous 
consent of the stockholders expressed in writing and filed in the office 
where the original articles of organization and the acceptance of the 
provisions of this act are filed, or by a vote of the stockholders owning 
at least a majority of the stock of the corporation, taken at a meet- 
ing of the stockholders specially called for that p Notice of 
the meeting, stating the time, place, and object, and the amount of 
the increase or reduction pro 8 the president and the vice 

resident and the secretary, shall be published once a week for at 
east two successive weeks in the tele go pera of the oy in which 
its principal business office is located, if any is published therein, and 
a copy of such notice shall be duly mailed to such stockholder at his 
last known post-office address at least two weeks before the meeting 
or shall be personally served on him at least five days before the meet- 
ing. A certificate of the proceedings showing a compliance with the 
provisions of this section and stating all of the other facts herein- 
above required to be stated in the case of every Issue of stock and. in 
addition thereto, in the case of the reduction of capital stock, a state- 
ment of the whole amount of the ascertained debts and liabilities of 
the corporation shall be made, signed, verified, and acknowledged by 
the chairman and secretary of the meeting and filed in the office where 
the original articles of organization or the aceeptance of the provi- 
sions of this act were filed. In case of a reduction of the capital 
stock, such certificates shall have indorsed thereon the approval of 
the deputy commissioner of corporations with whom it is filed to the 
effect that the reduced capital is sufficient for the purposes of the 
corporation and is in excess of its ascertained debts and liabilities. and. 
in case of a railroad corporation, the certificate shall have indorsed 
thereon the approva: of the Interstate Commerce Commission. When 
the certificate herein provided for, thus approved, has been filed, the 
capital stock of such corporation shall be jncreased or reduced, as the 
case may be, to the amount specified in such certificate. 


APPLICATION TO COURT TO ORDER ISSUE OF NEW IN PLACE OF LOST CER- 
TIFICATE OF STOCK. 


Sec. 36. That the owner of a lost or a destroyed certificate of stock, 
if the corporation shall refuse to issue a new certificate in place thereof, 
may apply to the circuit court of the United States at any session 
thereof held in the district where he resides for an order requiring 
the corporation to show cause why it should not be required to issue a 
new certificate in the place of the one lost or destroyed. The applica- 
tion shall be by petition, duly verified by owner, stating the name of 
the corporation, the number and date of the certificate, if known, or 
if it can be ascertained by petitioner; the number of shares named 
therein, to whom issued, and as particular a statement of the circum- 
stances pertaining to such loss or destruction as the petitioner can 
give. Upon the presentation of the petition the court shall make an 
order requiring the corporation to show cause, at a time and place 
therein mentioncd, why it should not issue a new certificate of stock 
in place of the one described in the petition. A copy of the petition 
and order shall be served on the president or other head of the corpora- 
tion, or on the secretary or treasurer thereof, personally at least 10 
days before the time for showing cause. Upon return of the order, 
with proof of due service thereof, the court shall in a summary manner 
and in such mode as it may deem advisable inquire into the truth 
of the facts and into the proof and allegations of the parties thereto 
and be satisfied that the petitioner is the lawful owner of the number 
of shares, or any part thereof, described in the petition, and that the 
certificate has been lost or destroyed and can not after due diligence 
be found, and that no sufficient cause why a new certificate should 
net be issued, it shall make an order requiring the corporation. within 
such time as shall be therein designated, to issue and deliver to the 
petitioner a new certificate of the number of shares specified in the 
order upon depositing such security or filing a bond in such form and 
with such sureties as to the court may appear sufficient to indemnify 
any person other than the petitioner who shall thereafter be foun 
to be the lawful owner of the certificate lost or destroyed, and the 
court may direct the publication of such notice, either before or after 
making such order, as it may deem proper. Any person claiming any 
rights under the certificate alleged to be lost or destroyed shall haye 
recourse to such indemnity and the corporation shall be discharged of 
all liability to such person upon compliance with such order; and 
okedience to the order may be enforced by attachment against any 
officer of the corporation upon his refusal to comply with it. 


LIABILITIES OF STOCKHOLDERS. 


Sec. 37. That every holder of the capital stock not fully paid in any 
stock corporation shall be rsonally liable to its creditors to an 
amount equal to the amount unpaid on the stock held bY 
debts of the corporation contracted when such stock was held by him. 
No action shall brought against any stockholder for any debt of the 
corporation unless judgment therefor shall be recoyered against the 
corporation and an execution thereon has been returned unsatisfied in 
whole or in part, and the amount due on such execution shall be 
recoverable th costs against the stockholder. No stockholder shal! 


m pa 
issne an amended certificate o 


be personally liable for any debt of the corporation not payable within 
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from the time it is contracted, nor unless an action for its 
shall be brought against the corporation within two years 


two 
collection 
after the debt became due; and no action shall be brought against a 


stockholder after he shall have ceased to be a stockholder for any 
debt of the corporation, unless brought within two years from the time 
he shall have ceased to be a stockholder. 


VOLUNTARY DISSOLUTION. 


Sec. 38. That any orpoan may be dissolved before the expiration 
of the time limited in its certificate of incorporation, as follows: The 
board of directors may, at any meeting called for that purpose, upon at 
least three days’ notice to each director, by vote of a majority of the 
whole board, adopt a resolution that it is, in their opinion, advisable 
to dissolve such corporation forthwith, and thereupon shall call a meet- 
ing of the stockholders for the perpos of voting thereon. Such meet- 
ing of the stockholders shall be held not less than 30 nor more than 60 
days after the adoption of such resolution, and the notice of the time 
and place of such meeting so called by the directors shall be published 
in one or more newspapers publish and circulating in the coun 
wherein such corporation has its piap office at least once a wee 
for three weeks successively next preceding the time appointed for 
holding such meeting, and on or before the day of the first publication 
of such notice a copy thereof shall be served personally on each stock- 
holder or mailed to him at his last-known post-office address. If at 
any such meeting the holders of two-thirds in amount of the stock of 
the corporation then outstanding shall, in person or by attorney, con- 
sent that such a dissolution shall take place, and signify their consent 
in writing, then such corporation shall file such consent, attested by its 
secretary, together with the powers of attorney signed by such stock- 
holders executing such consent by attorney. with a statement of the 
names and residences of the then existing board of directors of such 
corporation and the names and residences of its officers duly verified 
by the secretary of said corporation, in the office where the original 
articles of organization or the acceptance of the provisions of this act 
shall be filed. The deputy commissioner of elections shall thereupon 
issue to such corporation a certificate of the filing of such papers, and 
that it appears therefrom that such a corporation has complied with 
this section in order to be dissolved, and thereupon such corporation 
shall be dissolved and shall cease to carry on business, except for the 
purpose of adjusting and winding up its business. The board of 
directors shall cause a copy of such certificate to be published at least 
once a week for at least two weeks in one or more newspapers pub- 
lished and circulating in the county where the principal office of such 
corporation is located, and at the expiration of such publication the 
said corporatfon. by its board of directors, shall 3 to adjust and 
wind up its business and affairs with power to carry out Its contract 
and to sell its assets at public sale and to apply the same in discharge 
of debts and obligations of such corporation, and after paying and 
adequately providing for the pazo of such debts and obligations to 
distribute the balance of such assets among tbe stockholders of said 
corporation according to their respective rights and interests. Said 
corporation shall nevertheless continue in existence for the purpose of 
paying and satisfying any existing debts or obligations, collecting or 
distributing its assets, and do any other acts in order to adjust and 
wind up its affairs, and may sue and be sued for the pu of en- 
forcing such debts and obligations until its business and affairs are 
finally adjusted and wound up. 

MERGER.. + 


Sec. 39. That subject to existing provisions of law against monopo- 
lies and ‘contracts in restraint of trade any corporation lawfully own- 
ing all the stock of any other corporation organized for or engaged in 
business similar or incidental to that of the r corporation may 
file, in the office where the o al articles of organization or the 
acceptance of the provisions of this act filed by the possessor corpora- 
tion are filed, a certificate of such ownership and of the resolution of 
its board of directors to merge such other corporation, and thereupon 
it shall acquire and become and be of all the estate, proper- 
ties, rights, privileges, and franchises of such other corporation, and 
they shall vest in and be held and enjoyed by it as fully and entirely 
and without change or diminution as the same were before held and 
enjoyed by such other corporation, and be managed and controlled by 
the board of directors of such possessor corporation, and in its name, 
but without prejudice to any liabilities of such other corporation. or - 
the rights of any creditors thereof; and the liabilities of such other 
corpora tae shall, by virtue of such merger, become the liabilities of 
such possessor corporation. 


ADDITIONAL POWERS CONFERRED ON RAILROAD AND CERTAIN OTHER 
CORPORATIONS. 


Sec. 40. That every railroad corporation, pipe-line corporation. tele- 
graph or telephone corporation, and every corporation engaged in the 
business of distributing gas or electricity for light, heat, or power 
shall, in addition to the powers given to other corporations organized 
under this act, have power to cause the necessary examination and 
survey for its pro d route, and for such purpose, by its officers, 
agents, or servants, to enter upon any Sands or waters, subject to lia- 
bility to the owner for all damage done, and to acquire, by condemna- 
tion, such real estate and property as may be necessary for the con- 
struction, maintenance, and accommodation of its line or plant in the 
manner provided by law; but the real property acquired by condemna- 
tion shall be held and used only for the purposes of the corporation 
during the continuance of the corporate existence. 

INSOLVENCY. 


Sec. 41. That whenever any corporation shall become insolvent or 
shall suspend its ordinary business for want of funds to carry on the 
same any creditor or stockholder may, by petition or bill of complaint 
setting forth the facts and circumstances of the case, apply to the 
circuit court of the United States in the district in which the rincipal 
office of the corporation is located for a writ of injunction and. the ap- 
pointment of a receiver or receivers or trustees, and the court being 
satisfied, by affidavit or otherwise, of the sufficiency of said application 
and of the truth of the allegations contained in the petition or bill, 
and upon such notice, if any, as the court, by order, may direct, may 
proceed in a summary way to hear the affidavits, proofs, and allega- 
HOME REER Pony be ooN — 8 z . parties ; San — 

u 8 appear to e cou a e co ration has become 
insolvent and is not about to resume its business: In 
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The court, at the time of said 3 at time 
rt, ordering 


int a receiver or r or 
creditors olders of the corporation, with full power and 
3 to demand, sue for, collect, and take into their possession all 
the goods and chattels, rights and credits, moneys: and effects, lands and 
tenements, books, papers, choses in action, bills, no and property of 
every description of the corporation, and to institute suits at law or 
in equity for the recovery of any estate, property, damages, or demands 
existing in favor of the corporation, . in his or their discretion to 
compound and settle with any debtor or creditor of the corporation or 
with persons having ion of its property, or in any way responsi- 

ble at law or in equity to the corporation at the time of its insolven 

or suspension of business, or afterwards, by a such terms and in sue 
manner as he or they shall deem just and beneficial to the corporation, 
and in ease of mutual dealings be the corporation and any person 
to allow just set-offs in favor of such son in all cases in which the 
same ought to be allowed according to law and equity; and the recelver 
or receivers or trustees shall have power to sell, convey, and assign all 
of said estate, rights, and interests and shall hold and dispose of the 
roceeds thereof under the directions of the court. Every receiver shall, 
fore acting, enter into such bond and comply with such terms as the 
court may L the real and personal gin, of an in- 
solvent corporation, wherever situated, and all its franch „rights, 
privileges, and effects shall, upon the appointment of a receiver. forth- 
with vest in him, and the corporation be divested of title thereto. 
Whenever a receiver shall have been appointed as aforesaid, and it 
shall afterwards iy 8 — that the debts of the corporation have been 
a or provided for, and that there J or can be obtained by 
urther contributions sufficient capital to enable it to resume its 
business, the court may, in Its discretion, a proper case being shown, 
direct the receiver to reconvey to the corporation all its property. 
franchises, rights, and effects, and thereafter the corporation may 
resume control of and oe of 2 the same as fully as if the receiver bad 
never been appointed; that in every case im which the court of chancery 
shall not direct such reconveyance such court may, in its discretion, 
make a decree dissolving the corporation and make its charter for- 
feited and vold. Such receiver, as soon as convenient, shall lay before 
the court a full and complete inventory of the estate, property, and 
effects of the corporation, its nature and probable value, 
account of all debts due from and to it as nearly as the same can be 
ascertained, and make a report to the court of proceedings every 
six months thereafter during the continuance of the trust. Every claim 
against an insolvent corporation shall be presented to the receiver in 
writing and upon oath; and the claimant, if required, shall submit 
himself to such examination in relation to the elaim as the receiver 
shall direct and shall produce such books and pepers relating to the 
claim as shall be requ ; and the receiver shall have — oe ee 
re him 


and an 


court of 
The verdict of the jury shall be subject to the control of the court as 
in, suits or ally fastitated therein. Where property of an insolvent 
9 „ at the time of the appointment of a receiver, encumbered 
wi 


ith mortgages or other liens the lity of which is in question and 
the property is of a character y to deteriorate in value pend- 
ing Pre Hi tion, the court of esac may order the receiver to sell 
the same, clear of encumbrances, at 


performed, or ren within two months next p g. the date 
when ings in insolvency shall be actually instituted and begun 
Before ibution of the assets 


inst such insolvent corporation. 

of en insolyent corporation among the directors or stockholders the 

court sball allow a reasonable compensation to the receiver for his 

ices and the costs expenses of the administration of his trust 

to be paid out of said assets. After payment of all allowances, ex- 

cos and the satisfaction of all special and general liens 

corporation to the extent of their lawful priority 

id proportionally to the amount of their re- 

rtgage and judgment creditors when the 

by. confession for the Lag rn of preferring 

creditors; and the preferred stockholders shall be divided and paid to 

the general stockholders propgrtionally according to their respective 
shares. 


COURT MAY SUMMARILY INVESTIGATE COMPLAINTS TOUCHING ELECTIONS. 


Src. 42. That the circuit court of the United States, upon applica- 
tion of any person who may be aggrieved by or complains of any 
election, proceeding, act, or matter touching the same, reasonable 
notice having been given to the adverse pa or to those who are 
affected thereby of such intended application, shall proceed forthwith 
and in a summary way hear the davits, proofs. and allegaticns of 
the parties or otherwise inquire into the matter or causes of complaint, 
and thereupon establish the election so complained of or order n new 
election or make such order and give such relief in premises as 
right and justice may require. 
ORGANIZATION TAX. 

43. That every corpora zed under this act shail pay 
to the Treasurer of the United States a tax of one-twentieth of 1 
per cent upon the amount of capital stock which the corporation iş 
authorized to have and a like tax upon any subsequent increase: 
Provided, That in no case shall the tax be less than $1. Such tax 
shall be due and payable upon the incorporation of the corporation or 
upon the increase of its capital stock, and no Deputy Commissioner of 
Corporations. shall issue any certificate of incorporation until he has 

ived certifi 


ed check for such tax drawn to the order of the 


ANNUAL FRANCHISE TAX, 


Suc. 44. That all corporations orzanized under this act or those 
having accepted the provisions of this act shall make on annual eturn 
to the Treasurer of the United States on or before the first igor res 
of May in each year, and shall state therein the amount of the capits 
stock of such corporation issued and outstanding on the ist day of 
January preceding the making of said return and shall pay on annual 
Neense fee or franchise tax of one-tenth of 1 per cent on all awounts 
of capital stock issued and a avon up to and including the sum 
of $3,000,000. On all sums of capital stock issued and outstanding 
in excess of $3,000,000. and not exceeding $5,000,000 an annual license 
fee or franchise tax of one-twentieth of 1 per cent, and the further 
sum of $50 per annum of $1,000,000 or any part thereof on all 
amounts of capital stock issued and ontstanding in excess of 35,000,000, 
TAX UPON CORPORATIONS. NOT ORGANIZED UNDER on ACCEPTING THE PRO- 

VISIONS OF THIS. ACT. 

Sec. 5. That all corporations. engaged in commerce among the several 
States, other than corporations organized under this act and corpora- 
tions that have accepted’ the provisions of this act, shall make an an- 
nual return to the Bureau of Corporations on or before the first Tues- 
day in May of each year, and shall state therein the gross amount of 
their receipts from all commerce among the several States carried on 
by them during the year ending on the 31st day of December immedi- 
ately preceding the making of said return, together with such other 
information as may be required by the Bureaw of Corporations to carry 
out the provisions of this section, and shall pay to the Treasurer of 
the United States an annual license fee of 5 a cent of such gross 
receipts. Any officer of any corporation liable pay such license fee 
who shall willfully fail or refuse to make such annual return shall be 

of a misdemeanor, and on conviction, thereof in any circuit or 

ct court in the United States shall be subject to a fine of not 
more than $500 or to imprisonment for not more than one year, or 
both fine and Imprisonment. The Bureau of Corporations shall have 
the power and authority to investigate the truth of all such returns, 
including the right to subpena, to procure the attendance of testimony 
and witnesses, and the presentation of documentary evidence and the 
administration of oaths. 


ACCEPTING THE PROVISIONS OF THIS ACT. 
Src. 46, That any 3 en 
States heretofore organized under 
= the time this act takes effect 


filed in the office of the — commissioner of corporations 
district in which the prince office of the corporation is located, 
accept. the provisions of this act, and it shall be thereafter governed 
reat subject to all of the obligations and privileges attached 


Src: 47. That the fees to be collected by the deputy commissioner of 
corporations shall be as follows: 

a) For filing and recording the original articles of organization and 
issuing the original certificate of incorporation, 810. 

(b) For a copy of aoi aos or record not required to be certified or 
otherwise authorized by him, 10 cents per folio. 

8 For a certificate under the seal of the Bureau of Corporations, $1. 

d) For recording a certificate, notice, or other paper required to be 
erent except as otherwise provided by this n. 15 cents per 
0110. 

(e) For other certificates and services than those herein specified, 
eroras reasonable fees as may be prescribed by the Bureau of Corpora= 

ns, 


NAMES OF CORPORATIONS. 


Sec. 48. That each d y commissioner of corporations shall fur- 
nish the Commissioner of Corporations with a list of all corporations. 
organized under this act and accepting the provisions thereof, and an 
alphabetical list thereof shall be t in the office of the Bureau of 
Corporations. No corporation shall be organized with a name so simi- 
lar to that of any other corporation © under this act, or 
which a accept the provisions of this act, that it will, in the 
of the Commissioner of Corporations, be calculated to mislead 


H. R. 19745, Sixtieth Congress, first session, introduced by Fon: 
Wi P. Hepburn, of Towa. ‘This bill is usually called the Low 
bill, as it was advocated by Hon. Seth Low.) 

A bill (H. R. 19745) to regulate commerce among the several States or 
with foreign nations, and to amend the act approved July 2. 1890. 
entitled “ et to protect and commerce against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies.” 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved July 2, 1890, entitled “An 

rotect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies,” be, and hereby the same is, amended by adding at the 
end of said act the following sections: 
„ & That any corporation or association affected by this act, 
but not subject to the act approved February 4, 1887, entitled An act 
to regulate commerce,’ or the acts amendatory thereof or supplementat 
thereto, shall be entitled to the benefits and immunities in this act 
hereinafter given, if and when it shall register as herein provided, 
and shall comply with the requirements of this act, hereinafter set 
forth, but not otherwise. 

Such registration, by a corporation or association for profit and 
having capital stock, may be ected by filing with the Commissioner 
of Corporations a written plication therefor, together with a written 
statement asee forth su information concerning -the organization 
of such corporation or association, its financial conditions, its contracts, 
and its corporate proceedings, as mo, 4 be prescribed by general regn- 
lations from time to time to be made by the President pursuant to this 
act; and such tration by a corporation or association not for 

rofit and without capital stock may be effected by filing with the 

‘commissioner of Corporations a written application therefor, together 
bel i a written statement setting forth, first, i r or agreement 


officers, and stand- 
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“Thereupon the Commissioner of Corporations shall register such 
corporation or association under this act. In case any ration or 
association so registered shall refuse or shall fail at any time to file 
the statements or to give the information required under this act, or 
to — 4 6 with the requirements of this act, or in case information 
furnished by it shall be false in any material particular, the Commis- 
sioner of Corporations shall have er to cancel the registration of 
such corporation or association ter 30 days’ notice in writing to 


such corporation or association. Any corporation or association ag- 
grieved such action of the Commissioner of Corporations may 
apply to the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, in a suit or 


proceeding in equity, for such relief in the premises as may be proper, 
and said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine such 
application, subject to appeal as in other causes in equity. 

‘Sec. 9. That the President shall have power to make, alter, and 
revoke, and from time to time, in his discretion, he shall make, alter, 
and revoke, oi Cay E prescribing what facts shall be set forth in the 
statements to filed with the Commissioner of Corporations by cor- 

rations and associations for profit and having capital stock apply- 

g for registration under this act. and what information thereafter 
shall be furnished by such corporations and associations so registered, 
ant oey prescribe the manner of registration and of cancellation of 
registration. 

* Nothing in this act shall require the filing of contracts or agree. 
ments of corporations or associations not for profit or without capital 
stock, and such « rations and associations while Pe ets here- 

under. and the members thereof, shall be entitled to all the benefits 
and immunities given by this act, excepting such as are given by sec- 
tion 10 and section 11, without filing 6 contracts or agreements; 
but from time to time every such corporation or association shall file 
with the Commissioner of Corporations, when and as called for by 
him, a revised statement giving, as of a date specified by him, suc! 
ipformation as is required to be given at the of ginal regis- 
tration under section 8 of this act. 

“Spc. 10. That any corporation or association registered under this 
act, and any person, not a common carrier under the provisions of 
the said act approved February 4, 1887, or the acts amendatory thereof 
or supplemental thereto, being a party to a contract or combination 
hereafter made, other than a contract or combination with a common 
carrier filed under section 11 of this act, may file with the Commis- 
sioner of Corporations a copy thereof, if the same be in writing, or 
if not in writing, a statement setting forth the terms and conditions 
thereof, together with a notice that such filing is made for the purpose 
of obtaining the benefit of the provisions of this section. Thereupon 
the Commissioner of Corporations, with the concurrence of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor, of his own motion and without notice or 
hearing, or after notice and hearing, as the commissioner may deem 

roper, may enter an order declaring that in his judgment such con- 
ract or combination Is in unreasona! restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several States or with tomes nations. If no such order 
shall be made within 30 days after the filing of such contract or writ- 
ten statement, no prosecution, suit, or 5 by the United States 
shall lie under the first six sections of this act, for or on account of 
such contract or combination, unless the same be in unreasonable 
restraint of trade or commerce among the several States or with for- 
eign nations; but the United States may institute, maintain, or prose- 
cute a suit, proceeding, or prosecution under the first six sections of 
said act for or on account of any such contract or combination here- 
after made, of which a copy or written statement shall not have been 
filed as aforesaid, or as to which an order shall have been entered as 
above provided. 

“No corporation or association for profit or haying capital stock, 
and registered under this act, that hereafter shall make a combination 

or consolidation with any other corporation or association, shall be 
entitled to continue its agregar are under this act, unless without dela 
it shall file with the Commissioner of Corporations, 

subject to the provisions of this section, a statement K k. 
terms and conditions of such combination or consolidation, together 
with a notice as hereinabove provided. 

“Sec. 11. That any common carrier under the provisions of the 
said act approved February 4, 1887, or the acts amendatory thereof or 
supplemental thereto, being a party to a contract or combination here- 
after made, or any other party to such contract or combination, may 
file with the Interstate Commerce Commission a copy thereof, if the 
same be in writing, or if not in writing, a statement setting forth the 
terms and conditions thereof, together with a notice that such filing is 
made for the purpose of obtaining the benefit of the abn gear d of 
this section. Thereupon the Interstate Commerce Commission, of Its 
own motion and without notice or hearing, or after notice and hear- 
ing. as said commission may deem proper, may enter an order declar- 
ing that in its judgment such contract or combination is in unreason- 
able restraint of trade or commerce among the several States or with 
foreign nations. If no such order shall be made within 30 days 
after the filing of such contract or written statement. no prosecution, 
suit, or proceeding by the United States shall lie under the first six 
sections of this act, for or on account of such contract or combina- 
tion. unless the same be in unreasonable restraint of trade or com- 
merce among the several States or with foreign nations, but the United 
States may institute, maintain, or prosecute a suit, proceeding, or 
prosecution under the first six sections of said act for or on account 
of any auch contract or combination hereafter made, of which a copy 
or written statement shall not have been filed as aforesaid, or as to 
which an order shall have been entered as above provided.” 

Sec. 2. That section 7 of the said act approved July 2, 1890, is 
hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

“Ske. T. That any person who shall be injured in his business or 
roperty by any other person or corporation by reason of anything 
‘orbidden or declared to be unlawful by this act may sue therefor in 

any cirenit court of the United States in the district in which the 
deferdant resides or is found, without Ling ty the amount in con- 
troversy, and shall recover the damages by bim sustained and the costs 
of suit, Including a reasonable attorney's fee.“ 

Sec. 3. That in any suit for damages under section 7 of the said 
act approved July 2, 1890, based apea a bo ipl of action accruing prior 
to the passage of this act, the plaintiff shall be entitled to recover 
only the damages by him sustained and the costs of suit, Including a 
reasonable attorney's fee; and no suit for dama under said on 
7 of the said act, based upon a right of action accruing al to the 
passage of this act, shall be maintained unless the same shall be com- 
meneed within one year after the passage of this act. 

Nothing in sald act approved July 2. 1890, or in this act, is intended, 
nor shall any provision thereof hereafter be enfo „ so as to inter- 
fere with or to restrict any right of employees to strike for any cause 
or to combine or to contract with each other or with employers for 
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the of peaceably obtaining from employers satisfactory terms 
for Prete labor or r conditions 3 or so as to 


interfere with or to restrict any right of employers for any cause to 
discharge all or any of their employees or to combine or to contract 
with each other or with employees for the purpose of peaceably obtain- 
= labor on satisfactory terms. 

EC. 4. That no suit or prosecution by the United States under the 
first six sections of the said act approved July 2, 1890, shall here- 
after be begun for or on account of any contract or combination made 
prior to the passage of this act, or any action thereunder, unless the 
same be in unreasonable restraint of trade or commerce among the 
several States or with foreign nations; and no suit or prosecution or 
the United States under the first six sections of the said act approv 
July 2, 1890, shall be after one year from the passage of this 
act for or on account of any contract or combination made prior to 
the passage of this act, or any action thereunder; but no corporation 
or association authorized to register under section 8 of the said act 
a 8 July 2, 1890, as amended, shall be entitled to the benefit of 
t immunity if it shall have failed so to register, or if the registra- 
tion of such corporation or association shall have been canceled before 
the expiration of one year after such registration, exclusive of the 
pee if any, during which such cancellation shall have been stayed 

an order or decree of court subsequently vacated or set aside. Any- 

ing herein contained to the contrary notwithstanding, all actions 
and proceedings now or heretofore pending under or by virtue of 
aay aprovon of the said act approved July 2, 1890, may be prose- 
eu and may be defended to final effect; and all judgments and de- 
ina hah or hereafter made in any such 
may 
passed. 


actions or proceedings 
enforced in the sanie manner as though this act had not been 


IS. 6186, Sixty-first Congress, second session, introduced by Senator 
CLARENCE D. CLARK, of Wyoming.] : 


A bill (S. 6186) to provide for the formation of corporations to en- 
gage in interstate and international trade and commerce. 


Be it enacted, etc. Srcrion 1. Any five. or more persons, citizens 
of the United States, each of the age of 21 years or upward, may upon 
complying with the requirements of this act, form a corporation to 
engage in trade or commerce with foreign nations, or among the sey- 
eral States, or between a State or States and places subject to the 
8 of the United States, or between any Territories of the 

nited States, or in and between any such Territory or Territories and 
any State or States and the District of Columbia or places under the 
jurisdiction of the United States. or between the District of Columbia 
and any State or States and foreign nations or places under the juris- 
diction of the United States, or for all or any of such kinds of trade 
and commerce. 

Sec. 2. The persons uniting to form such corporation shall make 
and subscribe articles of association, which shall specifically set forth: 
First, the name of the proposed corporation. with the addition of the 
words “national incorporation” as the last words thereof. which 
name shall be subject to the approval of the Commissioner of Co - 

ns; the place in which the principal business office of the 
corporation is to be situated, designating the State, Territory, or Dis- 
trict. and the particular county and city. town, or village; third, the 
object for which the proposed corporation is to be established, stating 
the general nature of the interstate or foreign trade or commerce which 
it is formed to carry on: fourth. the amount of the capital stock of the 
proposed corporation, which shall not be less than $100.000, and the 
amount with which it is fo commence business, which shall not be less 
than $10.000, and whether or not any part of the capital stock is to 
be contributed in property other than money, and if so, the amount 
of such part: fifth, the number of shares Into which the capital stock 
is to be divided and the par value, if any. of such shares. and if a 
portion of such shares are to have no par value, then specifying such 

ion; whether or not such shares are to be divid into classes. 
and if so, the amount of each class and a statement of the preferential 
and other special rights of each class; sixth. the number of directors, 
and if they are to be divided into two or more classes, the numbers of 
directors to constitute each class, and the terms of office of each 
class, tively, and the names and post-office addresses of the di- 
rectors for the first year and the name and post-office address of a 
t rer of the corporation to serve until the election of officers for 
the first year: seventh, the period limited for the duration of the com- 
pany. not exceeding 50 years; eighth. in case the corporation is formed 
for the purpose of acquiring the property and business of any existing 
corporation, the articles shall specify the amount of any indebtedness 
of such existing corporation, payment whereof is to be assumed by the 
new corporation, and what, if any, amount of such indebtedness is 
secured by mortgage or other lien upon the property to be so acquired: 
ninth. any other provision which the incorporators may choose to inser 
in the articles for the regulation of the business and the conduct o 
the affairs of the corporation: and any provisions defining, limiting, and 
regulating the powers of the corporation, its officers, directors. or 
stockholders. or of any class or classes of stockholders: Prarided, That 
the provisions inserted pursuant to this clause 9 be approved by the 
Commissioner of Corporations as not inconsistent with this act or with 
any other act of Congress; tenth. the fact that the articles are made 
to enable such persons to avail themselves of the advantages of this 
act: eleventh, the names and places of residence of the respective snb- 
seribers to the articles and the number of shares which each of them 
agrees to take in the corporation, which must aggregate not less than 
the amount specified in the articles as that with which the corporation 
is to commence business. 

The articles of association shall be acknowledged by each subseriber 
before an officer authorized to take the ac ledgment of deeds for 
purposes of record at the place or places where they are so signed and 
acknowledged, and shall be authenticated by the seal of such officer and 
the certificate to his official character of the clerk of the court or 
county or other officer with whom his commission is required by law 
to be filed or recorded; and the articles of association so acknowledged 
and authenticated shall be transmitted to the Commissioner of Cor- 

orations. 

1 Src. 3. It shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Corporations to 
examine such articles. and if. in his opinion. they conform to the re- 
quirements of this act and contain no provision which Is contrary to 
any other act of Congress, and if the name proposed to be adopted 
by such corporation is not the same as or so nearly resembling the 
name of another existing corporation organized under this act. or by 
any other act of Congress, or the name of any other corporation regis- 
tered in the Bureau of Corporations pursuant to section 4 hereof, as 
to be calculated to deceive, he shall, upon payment of the fees pro- 
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yided in this act, file the said articles in his office and record the samc 
in a book to be kept by him for the purpose; and, u roof satis- 
factory to him that the amount of the capital with which e corpora- 
tion is to commence business been paid in cash to the treasurer 
named in the articles, he shall thereupon issue a copy of said articles 
so filed, together with a certificate, under his hand and seal of office 
that the incorporators have complied with all the provisions of law 
required to be complied with and have me and are a national cor- 
poration under the name and are authorized to have succession for 
the riod specified in the articles of association. Such _ certiticate, 
which is hereinafter described as the organization certificate, shall be 
in the form prescribed in Schedule A of this act, and thereupon and 
from the date of such certificate the said incorporators and their re- 
spective successors shall be and become a body corporate, having suc- 
cession for the period in said articles mentioned, and as such, and in 
the name designated therein shall have and may exercise the wers 
specified in this act, and all powers necessary or proper to the effective 
exercise of the powers herein specifically granted. 

Sec. 4. Any corporation existing under the laws of any State or 
Territory of the United States or the District of Columbia, upon the 
payment of a fee of $5 may file in the Bureau of Corporations a duly 
certified copy of its charter, together with proof, by affidavit, of its 
president or vice president and secretary or treasurer that it is en- 
gaged in business pursuant to such charter, specifying in such affidavit 
the location of its principal office and the principal places in which 
it is engaged in conducting its business. 

The Commissioner of Corporations shall cause a book to be kept in 
his office to be called the “ corporation name index.“ in which shall be 
entered the name, State in which incorporated, date of incorporation, 
and character of business of aet corporation filing its charter iu 
accordance with this section, and the date of such filing. and the com- 
missioner shall on written request and on payment of a fee of $1 
furnish any person so requesting the same with the names of all cor- 
porations entered therein containing any word or words specified in 
such written request. 

If, in the opinion of the commissioner, the articles of association 
transmitted to him for approval hereunder shall contain any provision 
a: variance with this act or any other act of Congress, or if the name 
selected for said corporation shall be the same as the name of any 
other 1 corporation engaged in the same or a similar business, 
and organized under this act, or under any other act of Congress, or 
which being organized under the laws of any State or e sha'l 
have filed a copy of its charter in the Bureau of Corporations in com- 
pliance with this section, or so nearly resembling the same as to be 
calculated to deceive, the commissioner shall refuse to file said articles 


of association, 

Sec. 5. Every corporation formed as herein provided shall have the 
following wers: rst, to adopt and use a corporate seal and alter 
same at pleasure; second, to have succession for the period s ified 
in its articles of association, unless it is sooner dissolved by the act 
of its shareholders owning two-thirds of its stock, or unless its ex- 
istence is terminated by reason of some other provision of law; third, 
to acquire by grant, gift, purchase. devise, or bequest, and to hold and 
dispose of such property. real and personal, as the corporation shall 
require or find useful in its business, subject to such limitations as may 
be prescribed by law; fourth, to ang on the general kind of interstate 
or foreign trade and commerce s fied in the articles of assocjation, 
with foreign nations or amo! the several States, or between a State 
or States and places subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, 
or between any Territories of the United States, or in or between any 
such Territory or Territories and any State or States and the District 
of Columbia or places under the jurisdiction of the United States, or 
between the District of Columbia and any State or States or foreign 
nations or places under the jurisdiction of the United States, and to 
produce or manufacture in any State, Territory, or district any of the 
articles or commodities which are the subject of the interstate or 
foreign commerce carried on or F to be carried on by it; fifth, 
to sue and be sued, complain and defend in any court of law or equity, 
having jurisdiction, as fully as natural persons may do; sixth, to elect 
or appoint a board of directors and an executive committee, and A its 
hoard of directors to appoint a president, vice president, secretary, 
treasurer, and other officers or agents, define their duties, preseribe 
their qualifications, dismiss such officers or any of them at pleasure, 
and appoint others to fill their places ; seventh, to make by-laws not 
inconsistent with this act or any other act of Congress for the man- 
agement of its property, the regulation of its affairs, the transfer of 
its stock, and the calling of meetings of its members. Such by-laws 
may also fix the amount of stock which must be represented at meet- 
ings of the stockholders to constitute a quorum, unless otherwise pe 
vided by law, but the holders of at least a majority of the stock shall 
be required to be present in person or by proxy to constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business, but a smaller number may be author- 
ized to adjourn the meeting from time to time until a quorum shall be 
obtained. The by-laws shall also provide regulations for the issue of 
new certificates of stock in place of lost or destroyed certificates. By- 
laws shall be adopted by the stockholders, unless it is provided in the 
articles of association that the by-laws may be made by the board of 
directors, in which case by-laws may be so adopted, subject to altera- 
tion or repeal by the stockholders at their pleasure. By-laws adopted 
at a meeting of the stockholders shall control the action of the direct- 
ors, but no by-laws shall be effective until two weeks after a copy of 
the same, duly certified by the secretary of the corporation under its 
seal, shall have been filed in the Bureau of Corporations, unless such 
time shall be nay waived by writing. signed by the holders of all 
the stock and duly ncknowled in like manner as the articles of 
association and filed with said by-laws in the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions. D 

Sec. 6. If in the original or amended articles of association any 
informality be found to exist, or said articles be found to contain any 
matter not authorized by law to be stated therein. or if the proof or 
acknowledgment thereof shall be defective, the incorporators or the 
directors of the corporation may. with the written approval of the 
Commissioner of Corporations, make and file amended articles correct- 
ing such informality or defect. or striking out such unauthorized mat- 
ter, and thereupon the commissioner shall issue under his hand and 
official seal an amended organization certificate, whereupon the original 
articles of association shall be deemed to be amended accordingly as 
of the date when such original organization certificate was issued, and 
the corporation shall then for all purposes be dee to be a corpora- 
tion with the organization and powers in the amended articles of asso- 
ciation contained as and from the date of the issue of the original 


organization certificate. 
The organization certificate and any amended organization certificate 
issued by the Commissioner of Corporations, pursuant to the provisions 


of this act, shall be 
poration named therein in ever: 


resumptive evidence of the existence of the cor- 
court and place.. 
Sec. 7. The articles of association may also provide that at all elec- 
tions of directors of such corporation each stockholder shall be entitled 
to as many votes as shall eo the number of his shares of stock 
multiplied by the number of directors to be elected, and that he may 
cast all of such votes for a single director, or may distribute them 
among the number to be voted for, or any two or more of them, as he 
min Arn fit, which right, when exerciaed, shall be termed cumulative 
Sec. 8. No corporation formed pursuant to this act shall purchase, 
acquire, or hold stock in any other corporation, nor shall any’ Corpora. 
tion organized under this act or under the laws of any State or for- 
eign country for the purpose of or engaged in carrying on the like 
business to that of a corporation form ursuant to this act acquire 
or hold the stock of such last-mention corporation, and any at- 
tempted transfer of such stock contrary to this provision shall be null 
and void. No corporation formed pursuant to this act shall, by any 
implication or construction, be deemed to possess the power of 1 kee 
Or. of romining deposits or Dayton wad, n pills at exchange, aor 
s or buying and se s of exchange, nor 
—.— it issue Fulle, notes, or other 5 debt for circulation as 


one year, or until others are chosen and 
by m . in its articles of association or in amended articles 


year or 
of at least one class shall expire in each year. Any corporation hay- 
ing more than one kind of stock may, by so providing in its articles of 
association, or in amended articles duly der confer the right to 
choose the directors of any class, or a 8 fled number of directors, 
upon the stockholders of any particuiar class or classes to the exclu- 
sion of the others. t least a majority of the directors shall, at all 
times, be citizens of the United States and bona tide residents therein. 


ered faith and due be yp Spores in 
gs of the board of directors 


surrender al 

S 
rporators and ver 

oath, stating that no part of the capital which has been paid in BAA 

tha n, and no indebted- 
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ferred. The stock book of © tion shall be presimptive evi 
dence of the facts therein sta’ in favor of the plain in any action 
or proceedings against such corporation, or any its officers, directors, 
or stockholders. 

The shares of stock in every such corporation shall be 
rty and shall be transferred of the 


and not — rerien 
Sec. 14. If the whole 


may deem 3 and 
the whole cap stock is 
subscribed. At the time of ibing, eve b- 
scription is payable in money shall pay to 
poration 10 per cent of the amount of his subscri n in cash; 
no 2 subscription shall be received or taken without such pay- 
ment. 

SEC. 15. The first meeting of every corporation shall be called b 
notice signed by a majority of the pawl yen, designating the 
lace, and papse of the 5 which notice shall be published 
east two we before the meeting in some e ure? of the city. 

county, villag the 


shall be req 
provide, the by-laws shall be 
adopted at the first meeting of the corporation: 

Sec. 16. The directors of every corporation may, from time to time, 
make assessments upon the shares of stock subscribed for and te 
in ensh, not ex ng in the whole the par value thereof, or case 
such stock shall not have a par value, then the amount subscribed 
and a to be pafd for such stock; and the sums so assessed shall 
be paid to the treasurer at such times and by such installments 
the directors shall prescribe, said directors having given 30 days’ 
of the assessment and time and place of assessment, 
mail, or by publication in a newspaper of the — in 
corporation is established. 

No share shall be transferable until all installments called before 
such transfer shall have been fully paid. 

No share shall be transferable until all indebtedness of the holder 
to the corporation shall be paid or secured to its satisfaction. 

If the owner of any shares shail neglect to pay any sum 
thereon for 30 days r the time appointed for pa: the treasurer, 
when ord the board of directors, shall at public auction 
such number the shares of the delinquent owner as will pay all 
assessments then due from him, with interest and all necessary inci- 
dental charges, and shall transfer the shares sold to the purchaser, 
who shall be entitled to a certificate therefor. The holder of shares 
£0 sold shall not be liable for the payment of any installments called 
thereon prior to such sale. : 

3 3 shall be 5 as — — a7 part — 

e cap 8 any corporation organ under act, excep 
re hereinafter provided in section 17, in the case of the issue of stock 

r property. 

Sec. 17. Any corporation formed under this act may purchase any 

ropert agrees 4 for its business and issue stock to the amount of 
Pre value thereof, as fixed by the board of directors, in payment 
therefor; and the stock so issued shall be eg cage stock, and the 
holder thereof shall not be liable in a event for any further pay- 
ment with respect thereof to the use or for the benefit of the corpora- 
tion or its creditors. Every 8 of stock so issued shall con 
tain a statement that the samé was issued for property purchased; 
and in all statements and reports of the corporation such stock shail 


publication 
0 


be reported as ha been issued in payment for property purchased: 
Provided. however, t before wef such steck is issued, shall 
be filed in the Bureau of Corporations a statement in 


„ 81 
and sworn to by a majority of the members of the N 
setting forth: . 

(a) A full ped cee of the property in payment for which the 
stock is to be issued. 

(b) The number of shares agreed to be issued in payment for said 

operty, and whether or not such shares are to have a par value, and 
228 aggregate par value of the stock so issued; of if such shares 
are to have no par value, then the number of shares to be so issued. 

(c) names and addresses of the vendors of the property pur- 
chased or acquired by the company, or e to be so purchased 
or acquired with the stock so issued, and whether or not they or any 
of them are officers or directors of the company, and whether or not 
they are to the knowledge of the signers of the statement, or any of 
them, owners in their own name or otherwise of any shares of stock 
in the corporation, ant if so, how many of such shares. 

(d) The terms of any existing agreement, verbal or written, for the 
transfer of such property to the corporation and the parties to all 
such agreements, and particularly the amount paid or payable as pur- 


chase money in cash or shares for such r any 
amount payable for good will, and all amounts id or inten to 
case any written 


be paid for such property to each vendor; and- 
8 has been made with such vendors, or any of them, a sworn 
copy thereof shall be filed with such statement. 


0 
property to 
the corporation acquired the ownership or the control thereof. 


have a par value, 
Bureau of Corporations an appraisement of the value of such property 
made by two disinterested appraisers, approved in writing by the 
Commissioner of Corporations; and the commissioner may, in his dis- 
cretion, appoint one or more other appraisers to make valuations of 
such proj , and shall fix the compensation of such appraisers, which 
shall be paid by the 5 before the approval of the issue of 
such st and no stock ving a — value shall be issued in payment 
of property peca or acquired by the corporation to an amount of 
Sich par value in excess of the value of said property as approved by 
the Commissioner of Corporations after such appraisement. 

(a) In case any corporation formed hereunder shall be organized 
for the gopor of taking over the property and business of any existing 
formed under the laws of any State or Territory of the 


duly authorized, shall 


United Sta or of the acts of Co i 
. 


in interstate commerce 


or reorganizatio’ 
plan ; 8 8 =i E * h 
as may have upon for urpose 
of said existing corporation, and power by the Roldan of not less 


1 stock 

— called to consider the same, which plan shall spec 
e . or ay i of the 

t shall be the 
the presentation to 
of the said corpora’ as a going concern, an 2 
pose he may employ one or more appraisers to make an 9 
and ap t of the 3 and business of said corporation, 
W expenses shall be paid by or on behalf of the corporation pro- 
be formed hereunder; and if, as a result of said nue 
shal certify in writing, that the 


e pouei and business 
to the new corporation, he shall indorse his approval 
said certificate and file the 
and issue to the incor 


of the proper 
with the laws of the State, Territory, or 
incorporated, to issue in pa t therefor the stock or other securiti 
and assume the mt o 


as 
Corporations specify and uire. 
the — Ta of, the — of said groperts, 


al representatives, it shall be 
or t extended after such state- 
rovided was purchased or extended 
7 the truth of such statements, and the burden shall 
be upon the defendants to show that the purchaser or creditor had no 
know of and did not rely upon such statements. 

. 18. Every corporation formed pursuant to this act shall file 
in the Bureau of Corporations within 60 days after the ist day of 
January or the Ist day of July in each year, as the Commissioner of 
Corporations may prescribe. a report of the condition of said co 
ration at the close of business on the preceding 31st day of December 
or the 20th of June, as the case may be, in such form and setting 
forth such details as the Commissioner of Corporations shall from 
time to time prescribe, which report shall be verified by the oath or 
affirmation of the president or treasurer of such corporation. and at- 
tested by the signature of at least three of the directors. The Com- 
missioner of Corporations shall also have power to call for 
zeports from any particular corporation whenever, in his judgment, the 
same are necessary in order to secure a full and complete knowledge 
of its condition. In addition to such rts, every corporation or- 
gan under this act shall report to the Bureau of Corporations, 
within 10 days after declaring any dividend, the amount of such divi- 
dend and the class or classes of stock on which payable and a copy 
of the statement of the financial condition of the corporation, showing 
the amount of the net earnings of such corporation on hand at the 
time of declaring such dividends; which report shall be attested by the 
president, vice president, or treasurer of such corporation. 

Every corporation which shall fail to make and transmit any report 
required by this section be subject to a ty of $100 for each 
day after the period therein mentioned that it delays in transmitting 
its report, to be recovered the United States. But the Commissioner 
of Corporations may, for good cause shown, extend the time for filin 
such report without penalty for a period not exceeding 60 days. Au 
money collected for penalties under this section shall be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States. 

Src. 19. Upon payment of every installment of capital stock, and of 
every increase thereof, a certificate stating the amount of the capital 
so paid. and whether paid in cash or property, and the total amount 
of capital stock, if any, 3 paid and reported, shall be filed 
in the Bureau of Corporations within 30 days after such payment shall 
tave been made, which certificate shall be signed and sworn to by the 
president or vice president and secretary or treasurer. If such officers 
shall neglect or refuse to perform the duties prescribed in this section, 
they shall be jointly and severally Hable for all the debts of the cor- 
porations contracted after the date of such payment and before the 
filing of such certificates. 

Sec. 20. Every director when appointed or elected shali take an 
cath that he will, so far as the duty devolves upon him, diligently and 
honestly administer the affairs of such corporation; that he is the 
owner in good faith and in his own right of the number of shares 
of stock standing in his name on the books of such association specified 
in such affidavit, which shall be not less than 10 of such shares; and 
that the same are not thecated, or pledged as security for any loan 
cr debt. Such oath, subscribed and certified by an officer thereunto 

be immediately transferred to the Bureau of 
Corporations, and shall be filed and preserved therein. i 

Sec. 21. If from any cause an election of directors is not had at 
the time appointed, the corporation shall not for that cause be dis- 
solved, but an election may be held on any subsequent day. Thirty 
days’ notice thereof shall be given in a newspaper of general circula- 
— — — = 

corporation 
then in a 


any town or county in which the principal -office of 
located. and 
pu 


if no newspaper is 


ublished therein, 
nearest thereto. If 


e by-laws do not 
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fix the day on which the election shall be held, or no election is held 
on the day fixed, the day for such election shall be ‘desi 8 ret 
e holders o; 


Any corporation formed hereunder may, with the SPRON of the 
Commissioner of Corporations, by vote of the holders of two-thirds of 
the stock of such corporation, and not otherwise, reduce its capital 
stock to an amount not less than the minimum required in its articles 
of association, provided that the amount of such reduced capital shail 
not be less than the aggregate amount of the debts and liabilities of 
such corporation. 

Every corporation organized under this act may, with the written 
e of the Commissioner of Corporations, change the nature of 
the interstate or foreign trade or commerce conducted by it as specified 
in its original or amended articles of association; change its name or 
the location of its principal office; create one or more classes of pre- 
ferred stock, or make any other amendment, change, or alteration 
which might have been contained in the original articles of associa- 
tion authorized by this act. 
` Any such increase or decrease in the capital stock, or other change, 
shall be authorized in the manner 8 

The board of directors shall, by vote of a majority of the whole 
number of directors, pass a resolution declaring that such increase or 
decrease or change or alteration is advisable, and calling a meeting 
of the stockholders to take action thereon; the stockholders’ meeting 
shall be held upon such notice as the by-laws provide, and in the 
absence of such provisions, upan notice, given to all the stockholders 
of record personally or by mail addressed to them at their last known 
pore address, not less than 14 are before each meeting. If the 
solders of two-thirds of each class of the stock having voting powers 
shall vote in favor of such increase“ decrease, amendment, change, or 
alteration, the president or vice president and secretary or assistant 
secretary shall prepare and sign amended articles of association, under 
the corporate seal, acknowledged or proved in like manner as in this 
act required with respect to the articles of association, and such 
amended articles shall be presented to the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions, and if he shall approve the same they shall be filed in the 
Bureau of Corporations, and thereupon and in case of the increase 
or decrease of the capital stock, upon compliance with the other pro- 
visions of this act applicable thereto, the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions shall issue his certificate to such increase, decrease, amendment, 
change, or alteration, under his hand and his official seal, in the form 

rescribed in Schedule B of this act, and such certificate shall be 
ken and accepted as evidence of such increase, decrease, amend- 
ment, change, or alteration in all courts and places. 

Src. 23. The directors of a corporation formed hereunder shall not 
make dividends except from its surplus or net profits arising from 
the business of such corporation; nor shall they divide, withdraw, 
nor in any way pay to the stockholders, or any of them, any part 
of the capital stock of such corporation, or reduce its capital stock, 
except as authorized by law. In case of any willful or negligent viola- 
tion of the provisions of this section, the directors under whose admin- 
istration the same may have happened, except those who may have 
caused their dissent therefrom to entered at large upon the minutes 
of such directors at the time, or who not then being present shall have 
caused their dissent therefrom to be so entered upon learning of such 
action, shall jointly and severally be liable at any time within six 
years after paying such dividend to the creditors of such corporation, 
or, in case of insolvency, to the corporation or its receiver, for the 
benefit of its creditors, to the full amount of any loss sustained by 
the corporation by reason of such withdrawal, division, or reduction. 

Sec. 24. (a) Every corporation formed hercunder shall have power 
to borrow money and contract debts when necessary for the transaction 
of its business or the exercise of its corporate rights, rivileges, or 
franchises; and it may issue and dispose of its obligations for any 
amount so borrowed, and may mortgage its property and franchises to 
secure the payment of such obligations or of any debt contracted for 
said purposes; provided that no 3 of its property or fran- 
chises shal] be valid unless authorized by the vote of the holders of not 
less than two-thirds of the entire outstanding capital stock of the cor- 

oration given at a oe duly called pursuant to its by-laws, on at 
feast 14 days’ previous notice given personally or by writing mailed to 
each stockholder at his last known address, and by publication at least 
once in each week for two successive weeks prior to such meeting in one 
er more newspapers of general circulation pnblished at the place of the 
principal office of the pg! soya snd or if no such newspaper be published 
at such piace; then at the nearest place thereto, and a duly certitied 
statement of which facts, signed and sworn to by the president or 
«vice president and treasurer or secretary of the corporation, shall have 
been filed in the Bureau of Corporations prior to the issue of the bonds 
or other obligations secured by such mortgage. 

(b) When authorized by like consent, the corporation may, under such 
regulations as the board of directors may adopt, confer on the holder of 


any bond or other obligation of the corporation, whether secured by. 


mortgage or otherwise, the right to convert the e ery thereof, after 

five years from the date of such bonds, into stock of the corporation 
of a class to be designated in said bonds; and if the capital stock of 
such class so designated shall not be sufficient to meet the conversion 
when made, the directors shall from time to time authorize an increase 
of capital stock sufficient for that purpose by causing to be filed in the 
office of the Bureau of Corporations a certificate under the seal of the 
“corporation, subscribed and acknowledged by its president or vice presi- 
dent and secretary or assistant secretary, setting forth: 

First. A copy of the resolution of directors authorizing the issue 
of said bonds, together with a copy of the form of bonds issued and of 
any mertgage or trust agreement by which the same are secured; 

Becond: That the holders of not less than two-thirds of the capital 
stock of the corporation duly consented to the issue of such bonds by 
such corporation, and the execution of any mortgage or trust instru- 
ment securing the same ; 

Third. A copy of the resolution of the directors authorizing. the 
increase of the capital stock. necessary for the purpose of such con- 
version ; 

Fourth. The amount of capital theretofore authorized, the proportion 
actually issued. and the amount of the increase of the capital stock. 

n the filing of such certificate, and upon the written approval 
e Commissioner of Corporations, the capital stock of such corpo- 


by 


‘aforesaid, shall have been issued 


ified in such certificate: 
shall be given unless the 
ven the right of conversion as 
or sold at not less than their par 
value, or if sold at less than their par value, then at not less than 
their reasonable market value, and such fact shall have been ascer- 
tained by the Commissioner of Corporations, and stated in a certificate 
issued by him to the corporation, and recorded in the Bureau of Cor- 
porations: Provided further, That no property, services, or other thin, 
than money shall have been taken in se oma to the corporation o 
the par or other required price of such bonds, except at the fair value 
of such property, services, or other thing than money, which fact also 
shall have m ascertained by the Commissioner of Corporations in 
the manner provided with respect to the issuc of stock or property, pur- 
suant to section 17 of this act, and certified accordingly by the Com- 
missioner of Corporations in a_ certificate by him under 
tang ond seal of his office, and recorded in the Bureau of Corpora- 
ons. 

(e) Whenever any mortgage affecting the property or franchises of 
the corporation, executed pursuant to the po ions of this act, re- 
cites or represents in substance or effect that the execution of such- 
mortgage has been duly consented to or authorized by such stockholders, 
said recital or representation of such mortgage, after public record 
thereof in the State or States in which the property of the mortgagor 
is situated, and after filing in the Bureau of Corporations, shall be 
presumptive evidence that the execution of such morta. wis duly 
and sufficiently consented to and ‘authorized by stockholders as re- 
quired by law. If any such mortgage shall have been publicly re- 
corded for more than one year in one or more of the countics in the 
State in which the b re premises or any part thereof is situated, 
and the corporation shall have received value for bonds or other 785 
tions actually issued and secured by such mortgage, such recital in t 
mortguge so recorded shall be sufficient evidence that the execution of 
said mortgage was duly authorized and consented to by said stockholders 
as required by law, and its validity shall not be impaired by reason 
of any defect or insufficiency in the consents, votes, or authorization 
of such stockholders; and such mortgage shall be valid and binding 
upon the corporation as security for all valid bonds issued or to be 
issued thereunder, unless such mortgage be adjudged invalid in an 
action begun hereunder in this section as provided. Nothwithstandin 
the foregoing provisions of this section, the invalidity of any suc 
mortgage because of insufficiency of consent by stockholders may be 
adju in any action for such purpose begun within one year after 
the earliest date of record of such mortgage in any county in any 
State in which any of the mortgaged property is situated; provided 
that such action shall have been so begun by or on behalf of the cor- 
poration by direction of the board of directors acting in their own dis- 
cretion or upon the written request of the holders of not less than 
one-third of the capital stock of the corporation; and in any such 
action begun by or on behalf of the corporation the recitals in said 
mortgage shall be 8 evidence only of the recitals therein 
above mentioned. Thenever hereafter, in compliance with this act. 
the officers of any corporation formed hereunder shall have made and 
filed and recorded a certificate that the execution of a mortgage here- 
after made by a corporation has been duly consented to by the stock- 
holders, such certificate shall be conclusive evidence as to 
thereof In favor of any and all persons who in good faith 
or purchase for value any bond or obligation of such corporation issued 
under said mortgage. ` ‘ 

(d) Any corporation organized hereunder may guarantee the bonds 
of any other corporation engaged in the same general line of business, 
but only if,such guaranty shall have been previousl authorized b; 
the vote of holders of not less than two-thirds of e capital stoc 
given at a special meeting called for that purpose by a notice in 
writing specifying the time, place, “nd object of the meeting, and 
served upon each of the stockholders appearing as such upon the books 
of the corporation, personally or by mail at his last known address, 
as shown the stock book, at least 15 days prior to such meeting, 
and a certificate of such fact under the hands of the president or vice 

resident and treasurer or secretary of the corporation filed in the 
ureau of Corporations prior to the execution of such guaranty. 
Any wen corporation may also, with like authorization and upon the 
filing of a similar certificate, guarantee the payment of dividends upon 
the stock of another corporation in consideration of the lease or sale 
of to it of the property of such corporation. 

Sec. 25. The holders of every share of capital stock of the par value 
of $100, and of every share of such stock without par value, unless 
otherwise provided in the articles or amended articles of association, 
shall be entitled to one vote at all meetings of the stockholders of the 
corporation. Stockholders may vote in person or by proxy in writing, 
and every corporation may determine in its bylaws the manner of 
calling and conducting all stockholders’ meetings, what number of 
stockholders shall attend either in person or by proxy, and what num- 
ber of shares or stockholders shall be represented in such 3 in 
order to constitute a quorum; provided that in no case shall less than 
a majority of shares or amount of interest be required to be repre- 
sented at any meeting in order to constitute a quorum, and provided 
further that no proxy shall be valid for a period of more than 11 
months from the date of its execution. 

Sec. 26. The inspectors of election of every corporation formed here- 
under shall be appointed in the manner prescribed in the by-laws, but 
the inspectors of the first election of directors shall be appointed by 
the board of directors named in the articles of association. If any 
inspector so named shall refuse to serve or neglect to attend at the 
election, or his office become vacant, the meeting may spp an in- 
spector in his place, unless the by-laws otherwise provide. The in- 
spectors appointed to act at any meetin: of the stockholders shall be 
respectively sworn to n perform the duties of inspector at such 
meeting with strict impartia yoana according to the best of their 
ability, and the oath so taken shall be subscribed by them, and imme~ 
diately filed in the Bureau of Corporations, with a certificate of the 
result of the vote taken thereat. 

Sec. 27. Every holder of capital stock in any corporation formed here- 
under issued upon subscription payable in cash shall be rsonall 
liable to its creditors to an amount equal to the amount unpaid on suc 
stock held by him for debts of the corporation contracted while such 
stock was held by him. The stockholders of every corporation formed 
hereunder shall jointly and severally be personally liable for all debts 
due and owing to any of its laborers, servants, and employees other 
than directors for services performed by them for such corporation. 

Sec. 28. No civil suit in which the amount in controversy shall be 
more than $2,000, exclusive of interest and costs. shall be brought 
against any corporation organized hereunder by any original process or 


ration shall be increased to the amount 
Provided, however, That no such appro 
said bonds, holders of which are 
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proceeding except in a court of the United States in the judicial dis- 
trict In which its principal office is located, or in a judicial district in 
which it shall be found at the time of serving su process or com- 
Mmencing such proceeding. Every such al ppg NE by written 
power of attorney, appoint some person residing within every judicial 
district in which it maintains an office or regular agency for the trans- 
action of its business, who shall be a citizen of the United States and 
Aopen of such district, as its agent upon whom may be seryed all 
awful process against said corporation, and who shall be authorized to 
enter an appearance on its behalf. A copy of such power of attorney, 
duly -certified and authenticated, shall be filed with the clerk of the 
circuit court of the United States for such district, which copy, or a 
certified copy thereof, shall be legal evidence in all controversies arising 
under this act. If any such agent shall be removed, resign, or die, be- 
come insane, or otherwise anca penis of acting, it shall be the duty of 
such com y to appoint another agent in his place, as hereinbefore 

eecribed, and until such 5 shall have been made, or during 
he absence of any agent of such company from such district, service 
of process may be upon the clerk of the court wherein such suit is 
brought, with like effect as upon an agent appointed by the company; 
The officer executing such process upon such clerk shall immediately 
transmit a copy thereof by mail to the company, addressed to its prin- 
cipal office, and state such fact in his return. A judgment. decree, or 
order of the court entered or made after service of process as aforesaid 
shall, be as valid and binding on such company as if served with process 
in said district. 

Sec. 20. A corporation organized under this act may go into liquida- 
tion and be dissolved by vote of its shareholders owning two-thirds of 
its stock at a meeting called to consider the same, of which not less 
than 14 days’ previous notice shall have been given, in the manner 
paman in section 30 hereof. Wheneyer a vote is taken to go into 
iquidation it shall be the duty of the board of directors to cause notice 
of this fact to be certified under the seal of the corporation by the 
treasurer, and filed with the Bureau of Corporations, and public notice 
thereof to be given for a period of two months by publication in a 
newspaper of general circulation published in the town or county where 
such corporation has its principal place of business, or if no such news- 
paper is published in such town or county, then in such a ee ee 

ublished at a place nearest thereto, to the effect that the corporation 
k closing up its affairs, and notifying its creditors to present their 
claims against the corporation for 1 i 
. Sec. 30. A corporation organized under this act may sell and trans- 
fer all of its property of any and every kind for a consideration pay- 
able wholly or in part in cash, or wholly or in part in the capital 
stock of any other corporation organized hereunder, with the previous 
consent of the holders of not less than 80 per cent of each class of 
stock then outstanding, given at a meeting called to consider the same, 
whereof notice shall be given in person or by mailing to all the stock- 
holders and filed with the Bureau of Corporations not less than 30 days 
prior to such meeting and by publication in a newspaper of general 
circulation published at the place of the principal office of the corpora- 
tion at least once in each week for four consecutive weeks immediately 
preceding such eet Provided, That a sworn copy of the terms of 
such sale, accompanied by copies of any contracts or agreements entered 
into with respect thereto and the names and addresses of all parties 
interested therein, shall be filed in the Bureau of Corporations and in 
the office of the secretary of the corporation for the inspection of any 
creditor or stockholder of the corporation, at least 30 days prior to 
such meeting. 
mee’ certified copy of the minutes of such meeting, together with proot 
of the notice required by this section, shall be filed in the Bureau of 
Corporations with all convenient speed thereafter, and the said sale 
and transfer shall not be valid without the written approval of the 
Commissioner of Corporations, given after such ar. Such consent 
shall not be given except upon proof satisfactory to the commissioner 
that adequate provision has been made for the security or payment of 
all creditors of the corporation and that the terms of such sale and 
transfer are adequate and just to the stockholders, 

Sec. 31. Whenever sny corporation formed hereunder shall have 
failed to pay off any of its written obligations at the time and place 
at which the same are payable, or an execution against its property 
shall have been returned unsatisfied, the Commissioner of Corporations 
may appoint a special agent, of whose appointment immediate notice 
shall be given to such corporation, who shall proceed forthwith to 
ascertain whether or not the said corporation is in such an unsound 
financial condition as to make it inexpedient that it should continue in 
business, and if upon such report so made the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions is satisfied that the said corporation is either insolvent or of 
such unsound financial condition as to make its continuance in busi- 
ness contrary to the public welfare, he may forthwith appoint a receiver 
of such corporation and require of him such bond or other security 
as he deems proper. Such receiver, upon the approval by the com- 
missioner of his bond or other security, shall be and become entitled 
to the possession of sll the real and personal property of such corpora- 
tion for the purposes of carrying out the provisions of this act and 
shall have all the powers of a receiver appointed by a court of equity. 
He shall, under the direction of the commissioner, take possession of 
the books, records, and assets of every description of such Separation, 
collect all debts and claims due to it, and upon the order of a court 
of competent jurisdiction may sell all property of the corporation, or 
as sete thereof as may be necessary, to pay the debts of such cor- 

ration. 

Pohe commissioner shall, upon appointing a receiver, cause notice of 
such appointment requiring all persons haying claims against such cor- 
poration to present the same in writing, duly verified, to the receiver, 
within a time in such notice s fied, not less than 30 days from the 
date of the first publication of such notice, to be given by publication 
in one or more newspapers of general circulation published at the place 
of the principal office of such corporation, or if none be published at 
such place, then at the nearest place thereto. 

Src. 32. From time to time the commissioner shall make ratable divi- 
dends of the money so paid over to him by such receiver on all such 
claims as may have been proved to his satisfaction or adjudicated in a 
court of competent jurisdiction, and as the 2 of sald corporation 
are paid over to him shall make further dividends of all claims pre- 
viously proved or adjudicated, and the remainder shall be paid over to 
the shareholders of the corporation or their legal representatives in 

roportion to the stock of such corporation held by him and according 
o any priorities of one class of stock over any other class. 

Src. 33. Whenever a S Which proceedings have been 

instituted as in section 30 of this act provided denies that it is in- 


solvent or in such unsound financial condition as to make its further 


continuance in business contrary to the public interest, it may, at or 
before the expiration of 30 days after it has been notified of the ap- 
pointment of a receiver, as in sald section provided, apply to the near- 
est circuit or district court of the United States to enjoin further pro- 
ceedings in the premises, and such court, after citin; e Commissioner 
of Corporations to show cause why further proceedings should not be 
enjoined, and after the decision of the court or finding of a pry that 
such corporation is not insolvent or of such unsound financial condi- 
tion as to render its further continuance in business contrary to the 
public interest, shall make an order enjoining the Commissioner of Cor- 
porations, and any receiver acting under his direction, from all further 
p ings on account thereof and may discharge the receiver and 

irect the restoration of the property in his hands to the Cepora on on 
such terms-as may be just and equitable, the premises considered. 

All expenses of any earn | or other examination of the condition 
of such corporation shall be paid out of the assets of such corporation 
before the distribution of the proceeds thereof. 

Sec. 34. No corporation formed hereunder shall be subject to any 
visitorial powers other than such as are authorized by this act or are 
vested in the courts of the United States. 

Sec. 35. All corporations not organized and transacting business un- 
der this act are prohibited from using the words “national corpora- 
tion” as a portion of the name or.title of such corporation, and any 
violation of this prohibition committed from and after the passage of 
this act shall subject the party chargeable therewith to a penalty of 
$50 for each and every day during the continuance of such violation, to 
be recovered in an action by the United States in the district where 
the principal office of the corporation is situated. 


Corporations formed hereunder may be adjudged bankrupts, either, 


voluntary or involuntary, subject to the provisions of the national 
bankruptcy law. 

Sec. 36. The charter of every corporation formed hereunder shall 
be subject to alteration, suspension, and repeal in the discretion of the 
Gongin; and the Congress may at pleasure dissolve any such corpora- 

on. 3 

In case any corporation organized under this act shall enter into any 
contract or combination or engage in any conspiracy in restraint of 
trade or commerce among the several States or with foreign nations, 
or shall monopolize or attempt to monopolize any part thereof contrary 
to the provisions of the act of July 2, 1890, or shall otherwise violate 
the laws of the United States, its charter shall be forfeited, and the 
Attorney General of the United States may bring proceedings to en- 
force such forfeiture in any circuit or district court of the United 
States for the judicial district in which the principal office of such 
corporation is located, and in any such proceeding the court may, in its 
discretion, appoint a receiver of the property of such corporation either 
during the pendency of the p ing to preserve the property and 
cause the business to be conducted lu a lawful manner, or by final 
decree to aid in the liquidation of its affairs. 

This act may be amended or repealed at the pleasure of the Congress, 
and every corporation created under this act shall be bound by such 
amendment; but such amendment or repeal shall not take away or 
impair any remedy against such corporation or its officers for any lia- 
bility which shall have been previously incurred. This act, and all 
amendments thereof, shall be a part of the charter of every corporation 
formed hereunder, except-so far as the same are inapplicable and in- 
is “Neca to the objects of such corporation. 

EC. 37. The real and personal property of every corporation formed 
under this act shall be subject to taxation for State, county, and munic- 
ipal pur in the State, Territory, or District where the same is 
located, but at no higher rate than other real and personal property of 
the same character in said State, Territory, or District. Nothing herein 
contained shall prevent the shares in any such corporation from being 
included with other personal property of the owner or holder thereof in 
assessing personal property for taxation under the laws of the State in 
which such owner or holder resides. But no tax shall be simposed 
under State authority upon the franchise or pornog granted by this 
act to any corporation organ pursuant to its provisions. 

Src. . There shall be paid to the Commissioner of Corporations 
for the use of the United States the 9 fees: . 

First. Upon the filing and approval of original articles of associa- 
tion, an amount equal to one-tenth of 1 per cent of the total capital 
of such corporation authorized in its articles up to $10,000,000; one 
twentieth of 1 per cent on all capital in excess of $10,000,000 and up to 
$20,000,000, and $250 on oey 1,000,000 of capital or fraction. thereof 
in excess of $20,000,000, and the like fees upon filing any certificate 
of increase of the capital stock upon the total amount of such Increase, 

Second. In case a corporation is formed hereunder, all or a part of 
whose capital stock is to have no par value, then there shall be paid, 
be the filing of the original articles of assoclation or of any certiicats 
of increase, a fee equal to 24 cents for each ee part of the capital 
of the corporation represented by each of the shares not haying a par 
value, but in no instance shall such fee be less than $250. 3 

Third. Upon the filing of a certificate of the execution of a mortgage 
and the issue of bonds, a fee equal to one-tenth of 1 mill for each dollar 
of indebtedness authorized to be secured by such mortgage. 

Fourth. For every other report, certificate, or other statement re- 
quired to be filed, the sum of 81. 

(Schedule A.) 
UNITED STATES OF; AMERICA. 
CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION. 
Company, National Incorporation. 

Pursuant to the provisions of an act of the Congress of the United 
States entitled “An act to provide for the formation of corporations to 
engage in interstate and international trade and commerce,” approved 

—, 191—, it is hereby certified that — articles of association 
for the organization of National Incorporation, having been 
filed with the undersigned, which articles conform to the requirements 
of said act and contain no provision which is contrary to any other act 
of Congress, and the Iincorporators therein named haying complied 
with all the provisions of law required to be complied with, they have 
become and are a national corporation under the above ndme and as 
such are authorized to have succession and to exercise the powers speci- 
fied in said act for the period limited in said articles of association, a 
true copy whereof is hereunto annexed. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my 
official seal at the city of Washington, D. C., this — day of — . in 
the year of our Lord 1 „ and of the independence of the United 
States the one hundred and —. 


Commissioner of Corporations. 
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(Schedule B.) 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
AMENDED CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION. 
Company, National Incorporation. 

Pursuant to the provisions of an act of the Congress of the United 
States entitled “An act to provide for the formation of corporations to 
engage in interstate and international trade and commerce,” approved 
—— —, 191—, it is hereby certified that amended articles of associa- 
tion adopted pursuant to the provisions of section 21 of the said act 
having been filed by the above-named corporation with the undersigned, 
which amended articles are hereby approved, it is hereby certified that 
the articles of association of the said 3 are amended, changed, 
or altered pursuant to the provisions of the said amended articles, a 
true copy whereof is hereunto annexed. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set a hand and affixed my 
official seal at the city of Washington, D. C., this — day of in 
the year of our Lord 19——, and of the independence of the United 
States the one hundred and —. 


Commissioner of Corporations. 


(Schedule C.) 
Unrrep STATES OF AMERICA. 
CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION. 
Company, National Corporation. 


Pursuant to the provisions of an act of Congress of the United 
States entitled An act to provide for the formation of corporations to 
engage in interstate and international trade and commerce,” approved 
9—, it is hereby certified that articles of association for the 
organization of National Corporation for the purpose of 
acquiring the property and business of the company, a corpora- 
tion of tbe State of „ having been filed with the undersigned, 
which articles conform to the requirements of said act, and particu- 
larly to the provisions of section — thereof, and contain no provision 
which is contrary to any other act of Congress, and the incorporators 
therein named having complied with all the provisions of law required 
to be complied with, they have become and are a national corporation 
under the above name, and as such are authorized to have succession 
and to exercise the power specified in said act for the period limited in 
said articles of association, a true copy whereof is hereunto annexed. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my 
official seal at the city of Washington, in the District of Columbia, on 
the — day of ————, in the year of our Lord 19—, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States the one hundred and —. 


Commissioner of Corporations. 


Review of the Work of the Sixty-Second Congress. 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWIN S. UNDERHILL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 24, 1912. 


Mr. UNDERHILL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: As the so-called long session of the Sixty-second 
Congress is drawing to a close, and as the session of Congress 
convening in December next will have little opportunity for 
general legislation after the consideration of the appropriation 
bills, it is proper at this time to review briefly the work of this, 
the Sixty-second Congress. 

For 16 years prior to the Sixty-second Congress the Repub- 
lican Party had been in control of Congress. Whether the peo- 
ple wish to continue the Democratic Party in power now de- 
pends almost entirely upon-the record of the present Congress. 
Tf it has been satisfactory, undoubtedly it will be continued, 
and if they have abused the trust which the people placed in 
them in 1910 they deserve to be turned out. 

The Democratic Party came into power in the election of 
November, 1910, largely as a rebuke to the Republican Party on 
account of base betrayal of party promises. President Taft 
was elected with the Sixty-first Congress, and he promptly 
called a special session soon after inauguration for the purpose 
of carrying out the party pledge as enunciated in the Repub- 
lican j{atform, in which they had promised the people that they 
would revise the tariff in the interest of the consumer. In- 
stead of carrying out that pledge they betrayed it and raised 
the tariff higher than ever before, until it reached the enormous 
average percentage of 43 per cent. 

The Democratic Party came into control of this House on the 
4th day of April, 1911. Many Members of the majority had 
been elected on a personal platform, like myself, one of the 
prominent planks being a promise to restore the legislative 
machinery to the Members of Congress and not place absolute 
power in the hands of the Speaker—in other words, that abso- 
lutism should be abolished. This was promptly done by the 
majority, and it has been a matter of great regret to the mem- 


bers of the Republican Party that one-man rule in this House 

has been abolished and that there has never been a time when 

ay ai could not receive recognition at the hands of the 
penker. si 

The Democratice majority passed a bill to remove the tax on 
lumber, that the people might enjoy cheaper homes, lower rents, 
and bave an opportunity to live in security on their own posses- 
sions. A bill providing for this desirable change was vetoed 
by President Taft. This Democratic House has twice passed 
bills providing for a reyision of the duties on woolen goods so 
as to bring warm clothing within the reach and for the pro- 
tection of the health of all; and it also passed a bill reducing 
the duties on cotton goods so as to place within the reach of 
all consumers the hundreds of articles made from this staple 
which are abselutely necessary to the welfare of mankind. 

The woolen bill, when returned by President Taft's veto, was 
repassed by more than 100 majority, but lacked 11 votes of the 
necessary two-thirds to pass it over his veto. This was in the 
extra session of the Sixty-second Congress, and in the present 
session a similar bill having been vetoed by the President, it 
was passed over his veto in the House of Representatives, but 
unfortunately failed in the Senate, where the Democracy is in 
the minority. . 

Another bill which passed through both Houses of Congress 
only to encounter a hostile veto was the farmers’ and laborers’ 
free list bill, giving untaxed meat and bread to the hungry 
and free farming implements to all tillers of American soil. 
Notwithstanding the increase in the cost of living of late years 
and that workingmen’s wages had stood practically still, not- 
withstanding the Harvester Trust was requiring every farmer in 
America to pay more for its machines than they asked foreign 
buyers to pay, it likewise encountered a veto at the hands of 
President Taft. ‘ 

The Republican Party has the distinction of defeating bills 
cheapening clothing, lumber, breadstuffs, and farming imple- 
ments. The consuming public would have been saved millions 
of dollars a year had these bills become law. 

Another bill which passed the Democratic House was the 
bill p!aciug sugar on the free list, which would have had the 
effect of reducing the price of sugar about 2 cents per pound, 
thus saving more than $100,000,000 per year to the masses of 
the people. Coupled with this bill was one providing for a tax 
of 1 per cent upon the excess of net incomes over $5,000 per 
annum and known as the excise tax, so as to compel wealth to 
bear a proportionate share of the burden of governmental ex- 
penses. 

In making up the Democratic record of the Sixty-second Con- 
gress, the following measures stand to its credit: 

We have amended the rules of the House, eliminating Can- 
nonism, by providing for the election of committees by the 
membership of the House. 

We have passed various bills revising the wool, cotton, steel, 
and chemical schedules of the tariff act, and a farmer's and 
laborer’s free-list bill giving free farm implements, free cotton 
pe and ties, and free meat and bread to the American 
people ; 

We have passed a joint resolution submitting to the States 
an amendment to the Federal Constitution that United States 
Senators shall be elected directly by the people. 

We bave passed a bill taking the first step to give this 
country the most comprehensiye system of governmental aid 
to agriculture in the world. 

We have approved provisions whereby great economies have 
been worked out in the appropriation bills for national ex- 
penditures. 

We have passed a bill proyiding for free sugar. 

We have passed a bill providing for levying an excise tax on 
incomes. 

We have passed a bill requiring the publicity of campaign 
expenses, both before and after election, so that all might know 
who are furnishing the sinews of war to the several candidates, 

We have passed the Sherwood dollar-a-day pension bill. 

We have passed bills admitting Mexico and Arizona to state- 
hood, adding two more stars to our national flag. 

We have passed a bill abrogating the Russian treaty for 
failing to recognize our passports and for discriminating against 
our citizens. 

We have passed a bill to prevent the improper use of money 
in primary and general elections and to require publicity of 
campaign funds and expenses; also a bill limiting the amount 
that any candidate for membership in the Senate or House of 
Representatives can expend in a campaign. 

We have passed a bill providing governmental aid to 1,000,000 
miles of highway used for rural free delivery. 
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We have passed a bill providing for a parcel post at a rea- 
sonable rate of expense, and specifically providing for the car- 
rying of agricultural and industrial products. 

In behalf of labor we have passed— 

A bill to provide for restriction of the power of Federal judges 
in issuing injunctions. 

A bill providing for trial by jury in cases of indirect con- 
tempt. 

A bill creating a department of Jaber and providing for its 
head to be a member of the President’s Cabinet. 

A bill providing for eight hours a day on all Government 
work. 

A bill increasing the scope of the Bureau of Mines and giving 
additional relief to those employed in mining coal and to better 
develop methods to prevent accidents in the mines. 

A bill creating’a child labor bureau. 

A bill abolishing the white phosphorus inatch by taxing it out 
of existence. 

Bills for the better protection of life at sea and abolishing 
involuntary servitude of seamen. 

A bill which removed the “gag” from post-office employees 


so that they may bring their grievances to Congress without. 


fear of being discharged. 

A bill creating a commission to investigate industrial condi- 
tions, 

It is universally admitted that much legislation has been 
passed for the benefit of the American people. 

The House, controlled by the Democrats, has forced the 
Republican Senate into retrenchment of the conduct of guv- 
ernmental expenses. At the special session last year useless 
places were lopped off, which netted a saving of nearly $200,000 
to the American people. The number of employees has been 
reduced in yarious departments and 18 useless pension agencies, 
with their army of clerks, are discontinued owing to provisions 
in the present pension appropriation bill, whereby nearly one- 
quarter of a million dollars will be saved to be used in paying 
pensions to deserving wards of the Republic, and the service 
will be improved by providing that our pensioners hereafter 
shall be paid from the department at Washington. 

In passing I may be pardoned for referring with pride to the 
fact that among the most meritorious measures valuable to 
the people are several which were included in the personal 
platform upon which I was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1910. 

The above is by no means a complete list of the achievements 
of the Democratic Party in this Congress under the wise guid- 
ance of one of the greatest Speakers that this House has ever 
had Hon. CHAMP CLARK] and under the astute and skillful 
leadership of the distinguished gentleman from Alabama [Hon. 
Oscar W. UNprerwoop], assisted by many other experienced 
Democrats. This is an enyiable record of achievement and is 
an earnest of what the Democratic Party will do when it 
comes into its own after the 4th of March next, when the 
Executive Mansion will be occupied by that tribune of the 
people, Gov. Woodrow Wilson, and the reactionary forces in 
the Senate shall have yielded to the influences of the times 
and passed into the control of the Democratic membership of 
that body, to be presided over by Goy. Marshall. 


Progress, Forward and Not Backward, Has Been My Con- 
stant Effort for My Constituents and My Country. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN 


In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 24, 1912. 


Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH said: 

Mr. Sreaker: I find in the Ingham County News, of August 
15, a paper published at Mason, in the district which has so 
signally honored me with a place here, the following short, but 
very significant, editorial: 

“A real progressive is judged by his acts in the past, and not 
altogether by promises for the future.” 

This editorial is the source of inspiration for the brief re- 
marks which I am about to make. 

I became a Member of Congress March 4, 1897, and in less 
than one year, February 7. 1898, I made a speech in the House 
of Representatives, in which I said: “Economy is the watch- 


word in every branch and department of the Government— 
extravagance will not be tolerated—the Government must be 
so administered that the revenues shall exceed its expendi- 
tures.“ President Taft is to be congratulated upon the creation 
of a commission that has been looking into the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Government and the management of the va- 
rious departments in all their details, and, as a result, is saving 
thousands of dollars annually. 

I further asserted: 

“ First. That the Government is paying too much for the car- 
riage of the mails, 

“Second. That it pays for a large amount of mail that it does 
not carry. 

“Third. That the railroads have in the past set up a mail 
service of their own, which defrauded the Government. Are 
they doing it now? 

“ Fourth. That in addition to the price paid for the carriage 
of the mails it is paying too high a rental for postal cars. 

Fifth. Postmasters General Bissell and Wilson, in their re- 
ports for 1894, at page 33, and in 1895, at page 33, show that 
the average price for carrying mail was 8 cents a pound. The 
report of the Postmaster General for 1889, at page 90 and suc- 
ceeding pages, shows that the average distance of carrying the 
postal matter was 448 miles; this, in other words, is $160 per 
ton for carrying the mails 448 miles. We are paying as much 
per pound to-day for carrying the mails upon the railroads in 
this country as was paid in 1878, notwithstanding there has 
been a reduction in freight rgtes since that time of more than 
80 per cent and a reduction of passenger rates of between 15 
and 20 per cent. 

“The railroad companies carry merchandise for a cent a 
pound, and in some instances for a still smaller amount, The 
Texas Pacific and Southern Pacific railroads carry hardware. 
caps, boots, and other merchandise from New Orleans to 
San Francisco for eighth-tenths of a cent per pound, a distance 
of 1,500 miles, or three and a half times the distance for which 
the Government pays the railroad 8 cents a pound. The dis- 
tance from Boston to New York is about 250 miles; the Adams 
Express Co. carries a hundred pounds for a cent a pound, and 
they carry the same amount a distance of between five and six 
hundred miles, from Cleveland to New York, for a cent and 
three-quarters a pound, and no doubt the United States Express 
and the National Express companies carry for a like or cheaper 
rate, and an inspection of the daily quotations of these stocks 
show that the companies are not losing money.” 

Time and the efforts of myself and friends during many 
sessions of Congress have demonstrated beyond all question the 
truth of these assertions, and now the Government is being 
profited each year to the extent of an annual reduction in rail- 
way mail pay of from ten to twelve million dollars. 

I have referred to this because I further said that if this and 
other extravagances could be stopped, we might have the benefit 
of a 1-cent postage, free rural delivery, postal savings banks, 
and the erection of Government buildings, of which, as soon as 
the revenues of the Government will warrant, I shall ask for 
at least two in m district. 

Do not forget, my hearers, that this was just after a Demo- 
cratic administration, and the Treasury was depleted. 

Already my spare moments had been spent in trying to secure 
legislation for free rural delivery, and I redoubled my efforts, 
until, as a result, the sixth congressional district of Michigan 
was among the first to enjoy the blessings and privileges of the 
same, and I shall not content myself or feel that equal and 
exact justice has been done until the same has been brought to 
the doorway of all our rural friends, as near as is possible. 

I have secured appropriations for public buildings at Flint 
and Pontiac, ranging, in round numbers, from eighty to ninety 
thousand dollars in each case, and the buildings are a credit to 
their respective communities; and later on I secured an appro- 
priation of $75,000 for an addition to the public building at 
Lansing, the capital of the State, and, through no fault or lack 
of effort on my part, the addition has not yet been built. The 
Goyernment advertised for bids July 10 of this year; but, 
strange to say, none were received. Another opportunity will 
be given September 5, and I hope bids will be received and 
accepted and the building hurried to completion, as the needs 
of the office are very great. 

The work of securing legislation for postal savings banks has 
been hard fought, running over a period of years, as was that 
of free rural delivery, pure food, Panama Canal, regulation of 
railroads, and many other important acts of legislation, but 
those who made the fight are almost daily rewarded by the 
declarations of those who at first were misguided but now de- 
clare it to be a most beneficent law. If time permitted, I would 
be glad to show the savings in these banks by a class of people 
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z have heretofore refused to place their savings in other 
nks. 

But I did not content myself with simply doing these things 
in my efforts to secure legislation in the interests of the people. 
Later on, I advocated in a speech the abolition of railroad 
passes, the reduction of express rates, and the abolition of hoth 
telegraph and express franks. Railroad passes, telegraph 
franks, and express franks are things of the past, placing all 


of the people on an equal footing as to passenger rates, tele- | 


graph and express rates. And now that the express companies 
have been put under the control of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, I hope the people will be given a square deal. 

The matter of establishing a parcel post has been one fraught 
with a good deal of concern and trouble; I mean, to secure the 
passage of a law that would so adjust transportation rates and 


at the same time be of advantage to all the people rather than | 


to any particular class; and almost simultaneously with the 
making of this speech a provision favoring a parcel post in 
connection with the annual Post Office appropriation bill is 
being enacted into law, which, after all the time and effort that 
has been spent in connection with the same, and with whatever 
faults it may possess, I hope will be a stepping-stone in the 
right direction, bringing additional blessings and comforts to 


all our people, and go a long way in helping to reduce the high 


cost of living. 

I have long entertained the idea that telegraph rates in this 
country were altogether too high, and accordingly, after spend- 
ing more or less of two years of time in preparation, I made 


a speech—May 26, 1906—in this body six years ago entitled | 


“Postal Telegraph,” in which I said, in part, With the telegraph, 
as with the streets, the roads, and the post, the aim should not 
be profit, but service. Telegraph rates ought in right and 
justice to be reduced” There is not a figure or statement of 
fact in that speech that is not correct. It has stood the test of 
criticism from all sources, and now, after six years have elapsed, 
people are beginning more and more to appreciate what I have 
said and done to secure a reduction in telegraph rates, as is evi- 
denced every day by the use of the day letter” and the 
“night letter” telegram. 

In this connection I am reminded of a little incident that 
occurred two years ago in my home county, when a good friend, 
in speaking of this matter, said: “I wonder what benefit Con- 


gressman Suirn thinks the reduction of telegraph rates is to | 


a farmer.” It so happened that within a week a neighboring 


farmer of the gentleman who asked the question lost a son in | 


Montana, and it soon developed that by the use of the day or 
night letter in telegraphing to have the remains of his son 
brought back to his home in Michigan, that, as compared with 
the former telegraph rates, the father—the farmer—had been 
saved five or six dollars. It is not always easy to enact legisla- 
tion the benefits of which will be equally distributed, but when 
the Government shall take over the telegraph, as I hope it 
will, then the people in all the walks of life, more and more, 
will come to enjoy and appreciate the results of a very marked 
reduction in teiegraph rates, For one I shall hail with much 
delight the time when telegraphing shall he so cheap in this 
country that we can send social as well as commercial messages 
and feel that it is not a burden. 

It is needless for me to say that during all this long con- 


test for the reduction of telegraph rates I was bitterly opposed | 


by men who onght to have been its stanch advocates. - Some 
of these men are out of public life forever, and their places 
have been filled by men who have seen the light and are walk- 
ing accordingly. 

I have not forgotten the opposition still later on which de- 
veloped when I advocated the encouragement of the telepost. 

The telepost, What is it? The telepost is an automatic, 
rapid system of telegraphy, which will send 1,000 words a 
minute over a single wire. 

By it, or even something better, it is hoped that there may 
be ñ marked reduction in telegraph rates, and a long-felt wish 

- satisfied that there may also be a more rapid and economical 
system of communication through the postal service. 

The only interest which I had or have now in the telepost 
was and is to encourage the extension and use of the same to 
aid in reducing telegraph rates, and it has served a good pur- 
pose, and when my bill to enable the telepost to build its lines 
in the District of Columbia, with the hope that they might be 
extended to the East and the West and the North and the 
South. among others, I had a stanch friend and supporter in 
the Hon. Oscar W. UNprerwoop, now Democratic leader in the 
House, and late a candidate for President, who said: 

“Mr. Chairman, before the Clerk proceeds I desire to say a 
few words on the bill. 

“Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the passage of this bill. 
I can see no reason why it should not be passed. It allows 


this telepost company, which is really a telegraph company, to 
come into Washington, as I understand the bill, and do business 
on exactly the same terms that the other great telegraph com- 
panies which are doing business in Washington have. It pro- 
poses to allow another competitor to come into this field to do 
business, and, more than that, it allows a competitor to come 
into the field, who claims he has an invention by which he can 
send telegrams for less money than they are being sent to-day, 
which undoubtedly would reduce the cost of service and im- 
prove it. I do not think there is any doubt that the cost of 
the transmission of telegrams to-day is too high. The charges 
have been too high, and they ought to be reduced, and I think 
it is of great advantage to the people who use the service that 
there shall be an opportunity given for the establishment of 
another competitor. This is no experimental matter. It has 
already been put in service in other cities. It has been tried, 
and successfully tried. And, under those. circumstances, I think 
the bill should receive the support of those men who believe 
in a competitive service, and I shall vote for it.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have made mention of some of the things that 
i have taken a very active interest in during my congressional 
career, extending over a period of 14 years or more. 

“ During these 14 years the gold financia! standard was firmly 
established; Cuba was freed; Hawaii, Porto Rico, and other 
insular possession acquired; the Department of Commerce and 
Labor was created; the Agricultural Department was developed 
and expanded; the regulation of railroads and interstate com- 
merce was vitalized; the irrigation of arid lands by national 
nid was provided for; the difficulties surrounding an isthmian 
canal were removed and the construction of the Panama Canal 
was authorized and commenced; the Navy was enlarged and 
really re-created; the pure-food law was enacted; white slavery 
was attacked by national legislation; a drastic meat-inspection 
Jaw was passed; the daily hours of labor on railways was re- 
stricted; the use of many safety appliances on railroads was 
required; a general policy of national forests was started; con- 
servation of natural resources was made a dominant issue; 
wuter-power sites and coal and other mineral lands reserved 
from exploitation; the construction of dams and bridges over 
navigable waters was regulated by law; rural free delivery of 
mail was provided for; an income-tax amendment was submit- 
ted to the States; and such an impetus was given to industrial 
development that the growth and expansion of material pros- 
perity during those 14 years has never been equaled or ap- 
8 in any other period of the world’s history. [Ap- 
plause.]” 

What a glorious record that has been accomplished during the 
administrations of Presidents McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft. 
Who is there that is not proud of the fact that he has been a 
Republican through these years, yea, through all the years 
since the birth of the Republican Party. 

But this is not all. After Ex-President Roosevelt returned 
from his trip abroad, at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., September 27, 
1910—less than two years ago—in his speech following the elec- 
his election as temporary chairman of the Republican State 
convention, said: 

“We came here feeling that we have the right to appeal to 
the people from the standpoint alike of National and State 
achievement. During the last 18 months a long list of laws 
embodying legislation most heartily to be commended as com- 
bining wisdom with progress has been enacted by Congress and 
approved by President Taft. 

“The amendments to the interstate-commerce law; the begin- 
ning of a national legislative program for the exercise of the 
taxing power in connection with big corporations doing an in- 
terstate business; the appointment of a commission to frame 
meagures that do away with the evils of overcapitalization and 
of improper and excessive issues of stocks and bonds; the law 
providing for publicity of campaign expenses; the establishment 
of the maximum and minimum tariff provisions, and the ex- 
ceedingly able negotiations of the Canadian and other treaties 
in accordance therewith; the inauguration of the policy of pro- 


| viding for a disinterested revision of tariff schedules through 


a high-class commission of experts, which will treat each sched- 
ule purely on its own merits, with a view both to protecting the 
consumer from excessive prices and to securing the American 
producer, and especially the American wageworker, that will 
represent the difference of cost in production here as compared 
with the cost of production in countries where labor is less 
liberally rewarded; the extension of the laws regulating safety 
appliances for the protection of labor; the creation of a Bureau 


| of Mines—these and similar laws, backed up by Executive 


action, reflect high credit upon all who succeeded in putting 
them in their present shape upon the statute books; they 
represent an earnest of the achievement which is yet to come; 
and the beneficence and far-reaching importance of this work 
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done for the whole people measure the eredit which is rightly 
due to the Congress and to our able, upright, and distinguished 
President, William Howard Taft.” 

I am proud to say that I have been a Member of Congress 
during the years covering the administrations of Presidents 
McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft, and am glad to be counted 
among the number to whom Mr. Roosevelt paid such high 
tribute, and to have loyally sustained these Presidents in writ- 
ing these and many other acts of progressive legislation upon 
the statute books. 

My friends, I have referred especially at this time to my 
record, for I assume of all times during this campaign each 
and every Member of Congress who has had any considerable 
service will be asked what he has done or tried to do to enact: 
legislation to help the people. 

Without flattering myself, T feel that I have a right to be 
proud of my record and that it will be sufficiently progressive 
to suit the great majority of the voters of the sixth congres- 
sional district of Michigan. 

In a word, the great majority of the legislation for which I 
have contended has been enacted into law, with the exception 
of 1-cent postage. 

In view of my record, and with a deep sense of gratitude for 
the unfailing loyalty and devotion of my constituents, if I am 
renominated I shall confidently turn to them and, without re- 
gard to their political affiliations, ask to be returned to the 
Sixty-third Congress. 


Improved Political Machinery—Wealth: Its Conservation, 
Taxation, Control, Distribution, and Production. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DICK T. MORGAN, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In Inn House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 23, 1912. 


Mr. MORGAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: During the time which I have been a Member 
of this House there has been much discussion over meusures 
which have been proposed for the purpose of giving to the 
people a more direct, efficient, and effective machinery for the 
control, management, and direction of the affairs of both State 
und National Governments. The propositions which have been 
the most favorably received are as follows: 

1. The initiative, referendum, and recall. 

2 The eleetion of United States Senators by direct vote of 
the people: 

3. The limitation and publication of campaign expenses. 

4. The nomination of candidates by direct primary election 
dude nn INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND RECALL. 

The initiative, referendum, and recall became to some extent 
am issue in this House when we had under consideration the 
bill to admit the Territory of Arizona as a State in the Union. 
The constitution presented by the people of Arizona reserved 
to the people the right of the initiative, referendum, and recall. 
Tt was urged by some that Arizona should not be admitted into 
the Union with these provisions in her constitution. I voted 
for the bill to admit Arizona with the initiative, referendum, 
and reeall provisions in her constitution, which bill, when passed 
by both Houses of Congress, was vetoed by President Taft. I 
ndvocated the admission of Arizona with these provisions in 
her constitution, asserting that the initiative, referendum, and 
recall were not dangerous to our free institutions, and that these 
provisions placed in the constitution of our State might be used 
by the people as additional machinery with which to work 
their will and with which to direct, control, and manage the 
affairs of the State. 

ELRCTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


Since I became a Member of this House we have passed a 
resolution submitting to the States for their ratification an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, providing 
for the election of United States_Senators by direct vote of the 
people. The people have learned, as I believe, that the use of 
legislative machinery in the election of United States: Senators 
is wholly unnecessary, and that the people have the intelligence 
and patriotism which will enable them to elect United States 
Senators by direct vote more satisfactorily than they have here~ 
tofore done through the agency of legislative bodies. The object 


of abolishing the legislative machinery in the election of Sena- 
tors is simply to give the people a more direct method of elect- 
ing these important officials and thus keep the United States 
Senators in more direct touch with the masses of people through- 
out the entire country. I gave my support and vote to this pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution, and I would like to see 
a sufficient number of States ratify this amendment to place 
this provision in our National Constitution. 
LIMITATION AND PUBLICATION OF CAMPAIGN EXPENSES, 


In order that the will of the people may be supreme and that 
we may remove every obstacle which might thwart the will 
of the people, and in order that the voice of the people, as ex- 
pressed at the ballot box, shall have full sway in this country, 
we should, so far as possible, by laws limit, restrict, control, 
and prohibit the excessive use of money in election campaigns. 
No one will deny that money is a potent factor in elections; no 
one will deny that money has heretofore been used to excess. 
I am therefore heartily in favor of the restriction, limitation, 
and publication, both before and after elections, of all moneys 
expended by any candidate, individual, committee, or political 
party in political campaigns. The bill which this Congress has 
passed limiting the amount of money a candidate for Congress 
can lawfully spend, either in primary or general election, re- 
ceived both my vote and my hearty approval. The present law 
is not. comprehensive enough. It should be amended, after a 
most careful study and investigation, to the end that money 
shall no longer be an important factor in the nomination and 
election of any candidate for the office of Representative or 
Senator in the Congress of the United States. 

PRIMARY ELECTIONS. 


Until in recent years, candidates of the various political 
parties for various State and National offices were nominated 
through the instrumentality of a nominating convention. As 
the people have learned that legislative bodies are not neces- 
sary in the election of United States Senator, so they have 
learned that nominating conventions are not necessary in seleet- 
ing candidates for office. The people can more suceessfully and 
satisfactorily select their candidates by direct vote at a pri- 
mary election. In my judgment, the primary election has come 
to Stay, and its provisions will be extended until sooner or 
later candidates for President and Vice President of the United 
States will be nominated by some system of primary election. 

IN GENERAL. 


The initiative, referendum, and recall, the election of United 
States Senators by direct vote of the people, the limitation, 
restriction, and publication of campaign expenses, and corrupt- 
practices act, the nomination of all publie officers by direct 
primary elections, all have in view one great purpose, namely, 
more effective political machinery, better instrumentalities, and 
superior means and methods through which, by which, and 
with which the people may control, direet, and manage the 
affairs of their own governments, both State and National. In 
all organized governments the people must employ agents and 
servants in the form of publie officials to conduct a very large 
part of governmental affairs; but I see no danger to our repub- 
lican form of ‘government in giving the people all the political 
machinery whereby they may eliminate so far as possible all 
agents, servants, and public officers, and perform directly them- 
selves every function of the government that is possible. 

NATIONAL. AND INDIVIDUAL WEALTH. 


The acquirement of wealth is unquestionably to the large 
majority of people the greatest incentive to human action. The 
average man devotes practically all of his time and energy 
providing support for himself and family, and in an effort to 
acquire a surplus of means for the use of himself and family 
in. his declining years or in days of misfortune or ill health. 
So far as possible, the laws enacted by Congress and the policies 
pursued by the National Government should favor the average 
citizen in his effort to support himself and family and to lay 
by some of this world’s goods for use in time of need. 

Policies of a national administration and the laws enacted by 
our National Congress are of vital interest to all the people of 
the United States, because the policies pursued by the National 
Government and the laws enacted by the Natienal Congress 
affect. all the people of the United States in their struggle for 
their just share of the wealth of the country. Since the in- 
auguration of William Howard Taft as President of the United 
States on the 4th of Mareh, 1909, during which time I have 
had the honor to be a Member of the House of Representatives, 
the Congress has. passed. laws which affect: 

1. Conservation of wealth. 

2. Taxation of wealth. 

3. Control h. 

4. Distribution of wealth, 

5. Production of wealth, 
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CONSERVATION OF NATURAL WEALTH, 


The people are vitally interested in any of the laws coming 
under the above classification. At the beginning of our history 
we possessed great natural wealth, which seemed unlimited and 
inexhaustible. Apparently there was plenty for all and no 
need for limitation or restriction to individuals. We had a 
wilderness to subdue, a desert to reclaim, a continent to con- 
quer. Our population, compared with other nations, was small, 
and as a Nation we adopted the policy of giving to individual 
enterprise every encouragement possible. It can not be doubted 
that this policy contributed largely to our wonderful growth in 
population, in wealth, and in national strength. But the time 
came when a new policy should be adopted. The time came 
when it became necessary to throw around our natural wealth 
still in the control of the National Government such laws and 
restrictions as would prevent such wealth from being concen- 
trated in the hands of a few persons with power to use this 
wealth to the injury and detriment of the masses of the people. 
With all our lavish liberality in the past, the Government still 
possesses many millions of acres of public lands, extensive for- 
ests, great mineral wealth, and important water-power sites. 
During the Sixty-first Congress we passed laws which threw 
around our public lands, forest reserves, minerals, and water- 
power sites such restrictions, limitations, and regulations as 
will hereafter prevent the national wealth, as represented by 
these national resources, from being concentrated in the hands 
ofafew. As a member of the Committee on the Public Lands I 
aided as best I could in preparing and reporting such bills as 
would protect our public lands, our valuable forests, our min- 
erals, and water-power sites from monopolistic control. I voted 
for every proposition, provision, measure, and bill which had for 
its object the conservation and preservation of our natural re- 
sources—to prevent these national resources of wealth belonging 
to the National Government from getting into the control and 
ownership of great corporations, syndicates, or combinations of 
wealthy individuals. 


LAWS RELATING TO THE TAXATION OF WRALTH. 


The people are naturally greatly interested in the laws which 
relate to the taxation of wealth. Taxation touches everybody. 
In some way our local, State, and National Governments must 
be supported. Every man contributes a part of his earnings to 
support the Government under which he lives. Do our utmost, 
we can not escape this taxation. With all this, our laws should 
be so fashioned that the just, proper, fair, and equitable share 
of taxation should fall upon wealth and not upon poverty— 
that success, not failure, should bear the burden of taxation. 

Some years ago the Congress passed an income-tax law. The 
Supreme Court of the United States decided that this law was 
unconstitutional. It became necessary, therefore, to amend our 
Constitution, so that Congress could pass a legal and valid 
income-tax law which would enable the National Government 
to place a special tax upon those who are fortunate in having 
large incomes. The Sixty-first Congress passed a resolution 
submitting to the States for ratification an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, authorizing.the National 
Government to levy an income tax. I voted for this resolution. 
The National Government should have the power to levy an 
income tax. The wealth of this Nation should be compelled to 
pay its just share of taxes in support of the Government under 
which this wealth has been accumulated and to which the own- 
ers of this wealth look for protection. 

The Sixty-first Congress also passed the act of August 5, 
1909, which contained a provision placing a special tax of 1 
per cent per annum upon the profits of all corporations having a 
net profit over $5,000 annually. Under this provision the cor- 
porations of the country are paying into the Treasury about 
$30,000,000 annually. I voted for the bill which contained this 
provision, and I believe it is but Just and right that the wealthy 
corporations of the Nation should pay a special tax to relieve 
to some extent the burden which would otherwise come upon 
those less able to bear it. 

The House of Representatives at this session of Congress 
passed what is known as the excise-tax bill, which met my hearty 
approval, and which places a tax upon individual incomes above 
$5,000 annually. This is virtually an income-tax law. There 
has not been a single proposition to place additional taxation 
upon the wealth of the country that has not received my sup- 
port. The burdens of life naturally fall heavily upon the poor. 
Those of our citizens who are more fortunate than the great 
majority and have large incomes can well afford to pay a 
special tax for the support of the National Government, And 
the rich, if they are patriotic, will not grumble at the payment 
of this additional tax. 
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CONTROL OF WEALTH. 

During the last quarter of a century we have had in this 
country an industrial, financial, commercial, and business revo- 
lution. Prior to this revolution the business of this country 
was done by individuals, firms, and copartnerships. To-day 
the great interstate business of this country is done by corpo- 
rations. The last 25 years has been a period of concentration, 
combination, and integration in business. We have now the 
big corporations, We call them trusts. These great corpora- 
tions dominate the manufacturing, transportation, and com- 
mercial business of the country. It can not be doubted that 
many of these corporations possess large monopolistic power— 
even though few of them are complete monopolies. Many of 
the corporations have such domination in their respective lines 
of business as to be able to arbitrarily control the prices of 
products in common and among the people of the United States. 

Free, fair, effective competition is no longer the controlling 
factor in the prices of many products in common use. Now, 
Congress has authority to control the business of these great 
corporations engaged in interstate business. Ordinarily, I 
believe in giving free play to individual enterprise, energy, 
industry, and effort; but when enormous wealth is concentrated 
in one corporation under the control of a few men, and the 
corporation possesses monopolistic power, then I believe the 
National Government should do one of two things—either de- 
stroy the monopoly or control it. 

The National Government long ago entered upon the policy 
of controlling corporations engaged in interstate business. Con- 
gress passed an act, approved February 4, 1887, creating the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and gave it supervision over 
the railways engaged in interstate business. At first the com- 
mission had little power. But the authority of the commission 
was increased from time to time until finally the Sixty-first 
Congress, by the act approved June 18, 1910, gave to the com- 
mission the authority to fix the rates and charges which the 
railway companies may charge for the transportation of pas- 
sengers and freight. With a Government commission possessing 
the jurisdiction and authority to fix charges of railways the 
people are safe in the future from any serious injury through 
unjust rates charged by the great railways doing an interstate 
business. I voted for this measure and I have supported every 
proposition to increase the authority of this great commission 
over these great transportation companies, which control our 
great national highways over which our enormous internal 
commerce passes. 

EXPRESS, TELEGRAPH, AND TELEPHONE COMPANIES. 

The same act, for the first time, gave the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authority over the express companies, and 
the telegraph and telephone companies, with authority to fix 
the charges made by such companies. As a result of that law, 
a few weeks ago, the commission made an order making a re- 
duction of 15 per cent in the rates charged by the express com- 
panies for transportation of merchandise and all kinds of pack- 
ages. I voted for this law. The express companies and the 
telegraph and telephone companies are natural monopolies, 
and the rates which they charge the people should not be left 
to the greed of their managers. 

On July 2, 1890, Congress passed what is known as the 
Sherman antitrust law. The object of this law was to prevent 
monopoly by industrial corporations engaged in interstate busi- 
ness. Whatever may be said in favor of this law, it is a fact 
that since its enactment our corporations have been growing in 
size and in monopolistic power. Twenty-two years have elapsed 
since the enactment of the Sherman antitrust law. In the 
meantime our corporations have been growing larger, but Con- 
gress has not added a line to the laws of the Nation to prevent 
or control monopolistic corporations. ‘ 

Some time ago I came to the conclusion that there should be 
created a national commission, with authority over our great 
industrial corporations similar to the power the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has over transportation companies. 
After diligent investigation I prepared a bill creating an “ in- 
terstate corporation commission,” which I introduced (H. R. 
18711) in the House of Representatives January 25, 1912. On 
the 20th day of February, 1912, I addressed the House, ex- 
plaining the provisions of the bill and advocating its enact- 
ment into law. Subsequently thereto Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt delivered his Charter of Democracy” address before the 
Ohio constitutional convention, in which he advocated the cre- 
ation of a commission along the lines provided in my bill. 

The Republican Party, for the first time in its history, in 
the platform enunciated at the national convention at Chicago, 
June 18, 1912, declared in favor of creating such a commission. 
The Progressive Party, which convened in Chicago August 5, 
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laws we must not overlook the importance of pursuing such 


1912, in its platform declared in favor of such a commission. 
So far as I have been able to ascertain, the bill which I intro- 
duced January 25, 1912 (H. R. 18711), was the first bill that 
has been introduced in the House of Representatives creating 
such a commission, and my remarks made in the House on the 
20th day of February, 1912, was the first speech delivered in 
the House advocating the creation of such a commission. If 
we, through State or national laws, create gigantic corpora- 
tions, possessed with sufficient capital and controlling such a 
percentage of the production of articles in common use as to 
be able to overcome free competition and control arbitrarily 
the prices of these products, we must either enact laws that 
will prohibit such corporations from engaging in interstate 
business or we must throw around such corporations laws and 
governmental machinery as will prevent such corporations from 
imposing upon the people by charging prices which are unjust, 
unfair, and unreasonable. 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


The census returns for 1910 will show that there are in the 
United States about 35,000,000 persons over 10 years of age eu- 
gaged in gainful occupations. Eleven millions of these are on 
the farm; 7,000,000 are engaged in domestic and personal serv- 
ice, including common laborers; 7,000,000 are engaged in trade 
and transportation; 9,000,000 are engaged in mechanical and 
manufacturing pursuits. It is this army of toilers that gives 
this country its wealth, its prosperity, its prestige abroad, and 
its real strength at home. In all our legislation we should keep 
in yiew the physical, intellectual, social, and moral uplift of 
this grand army of 35,000,000 toilers and workers. The fair, 
just, and equitable distribution of the wealth produced among 
those who earn it is of the highest importance to our Nation 
and our citizenship. Wealth should be fairly distributed, first, 
as a matter of justice to those who earn it, and, second, as a 
matter of strength to our Republic. The character of our citi- 
zenship depends upon the distribution of wealth, and the per- 
petuity of our Republic depends upon the character of our citi- 
zenship. The houses in which our people live, the clothing they 
wear, the food they eat, the schools their children attend, the 
conditions, environments, and surroundings in which men labor, 
and their opportunities for rest, recreation, and travel deter- 
mine the physical, intellectual, and moral character of our citi- 
zenship. Our Nation can not maintain its leadership among the 
nations of the earth unless the standard of our citizenship 
continues to hold its superiority over the average citizens in 
other great nations. The proper distribution of wealth is, 
therefore, not only a question of doing justice to the men who 
earn the wealth, but it involves also the very life and perpe- 
tuity of the Republic and its free institutions. 

The wealth the farmers produce is distributed through the 
sale of their surplus products. Three things are necessary that 
the farmer shall get his fair share of the wealth he produces: 
First, the price he receives must be fair and reasonable; second, 
the charges of the middlemen for transportation, storage, mar- 
keting, distribution, and delivery to consumers must be reason- 
able; and, third, the farmer must be able to purchase manufac- 
tured products at prices which are reasonable and just. It is 
plainly important to the farmer that the transportation com- 
panies and the big corporations which transport the farmer’s 
products and manufacture the goods and merchandise which 
the farmers buy shall have such laws and gevernmental control 
thrown around them as will prevent such corporations from 
exacting from the farmers exorbitant and unfair prices. The 
men engaged in common labor, in trade and transportation, in 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits secure their share of 
wealth in the form of wages. The scale of wages paid is of 
the highest importance to this great army of 25,000,000 of 
toilers. On the other hand, the wage earners are interested 
that the great corporations which manufacture and control the 
sale and distribution of food products and clothing and other 
necessaries of life shall dispose of them at reasonable prices. 
The control of such corporations is therefore vital to the wel- 
fare of all wage earners. Fundamentally the interests of all 
wealth producers are mutual. The wage earners are the farm- 
er's customers. The farmer can not get good prices unless the 
wage earners who are his customers get good wages. The 
largest element of cost in transportation and in producing man- 
ufactured articles is the cost of labor. The farmer must be 
willing to pay fair prices for his transportation ard for his 
manufactured articles or the wage earners employed in these 
lines of industry can not be paid good wages, and if they do 
not get good wages they can not pay the farmer good prices 


for his products. 
PRODUCTION OF WEALTH. 
Administrative policies and national laws affect the produc- 
tion of wealth. In our national policies and in our national 
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policies and of enacting such laws as will encourage and stimu- 
late the production of wealth. If we do not as a Nation sue- 
cessfully produce wealth, we will have no wealth to conserve, no 
wealth to tax, no wealth to control, and no wealth to distribute. 
The policies which haye been pursued by the Republican Party 
and the laws which have been enacted by Republican Congresses 
have been the most favorable to the production of wealth among 
our people. 

Under this 50 years of Republican rule our population has 
increased from 31,000,000 to 92,000,000; our national wealth 
has grown from $16,000,000,000 to $130,000,000,000; the annual 
products of our farmers have grown in yalue from one and one- 
half billions of dollars to $9,000,000,000; our farm property has 
increased in value from $8,000,000,000 to $41,000,000,000; the 
annual products of our mines have increased in value from 
$200,000,000 to $1,600,000,000; our annual manufactured prod- 
ucts have grown in value from $2,000,000,000 to twenty and one- 
half billions of dollars; our railways have increased in mileage 
from 31,000 miles to 242,000 miles; our imports have increased 
from $353,000,000 to $1,500,000,000; our exports have increased 
from $333,000,000 to $1,700,000,000; the annual revenue of our 
Government has grown from $56,000,000 to $700,000,000. 

In this 50 years of Republican rule our population has in- 
creased threefold; the value of our farm property has increased 
fivefold; the value of our imports has increased fivefold; the 
value of our exports and the value of our annual agricultural 
products have each increased sixfold; our wealth and our rail- 
way mileage have increased each eightfold; and the value of 
our annual manufactured products has increased more than 
tenfold. 

We excel all other nations in mining, in manufacturing, and 
in agriculture. We are the wealthiest Nation in the world. Our 
wealth almost equals the combined wealth of England, Germany, 
and France. Nearly one-half of all the railway mileage in the 
world is in the United States. Fifty years ago in our industrial 
pursuits we were fourth-class power. Now, in the industrial 
field, we are preeminently first among all the nations of the 
world. 

It required 250 years, from the first settlement of America 
down to 1860, for the people of the United States to accumulate 
$16,000,000,000 in wealth. But in the year 1910 the value of 
our annual manufactured products was over $20,000,000,000— 
four billions more than all of our national wealth in 1860. 

That the Republican Party has not deteriorated in its ad- 
ministrative ability, and that its principles and policies have 
lost none of their vitality and beneficient effect. is shown by 
the fact that our greatest prosperity has been during the last 10 
years of Republican rule. In these 10 years the value of our 
manufactured products has grown from $13,000,000,000 to $20,- 
672,000,000. In these 10 years the amount of wealth distributed 
through our manufacturing industries in wages has increased 
from $2,300,000,000 to $3,300,000,000. In this period the num- 
ber of wage earners employed in manufacturing increased 40 
per cent. The amount of wages increased 70 per cent. The ex- 
ports of our manufactured products have increased from $447,- 
000,000 to $1,000.000,000. The value of our annual agricultural 
products has increased from $4,500,000,000 to $9,000,000,000. 
The capital invested in manufacturing industries in 1900 was 
$9,000,000,000; the capital invested in manufacturing industries 
in 1910 was $18,000,000,000. 

In this 50 years of Republican rule we have made our great- 
est advancement in invention, in improvement in tools, imple- 
ments, and machinery, in transportation facilities, in means of 
communication, and scientific discovery. Education, art, science, 
and literature have flourished as never before. Moral, chari- 
table, and religious institutions have attained their greatest 
strength and influence. And now, after 50 years of Repub- 
lican rule, there are a few uncontestable facts that every un- 
prejudiced person will concede. The people of the United 
States are better off than are the people of any other country 
on the globe. The masses of our people haye more of the com- 
forts of life, and enjoy more of the luxuries than do the com- 
mon people in any other country. There is less pauperism and 
less poverty in the United States than in any other great coun- 
try in the world. The laboring man, the poor man, has a better 
chance for advancement in the world, for the attainment of a 
competency, for the acquirement of wealth, than he does any- 
where else on the globe. The 30,000,000 persons engaged in 
gainful occupations in the United States are to-day better 
housed, better clothed, better fed, and better paid than are per- 
sons in corresponding employment in any other country in the 
world. 

No other country on earth maintains such a high standard of 
living among the masses of its people, or affords such splendid 
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opportunities for the attainment of success in every avenue of 
employment. And whatever change may come in our laws, in 
our institutions, in system or government, I hope in this coun- 
try it will continue in the future as it has in the past that any 
worthy man by industry, economy, and persistence may rise 
from the depths of poverty to the pinnacle of wealth. I hope in 
this free Republic it will be in the years to come as it has been 
in the years gone by that the humblest boy may rise to positions 
of the highest distinction and honor. 

Not only are we better off than any other people, but in all 
the 125 years of our history as a Nation we never before were 
so well off as we are to-day. 

The laboring man never before received so large a wage as he 
receives to-day after 50 years of Republican rule. He never 
worked fewer hours per day or under better conditions and 
environments. He never enjoyed more luxuries than he does 
to-day. He never provided his family with a better home than 
he does to-day. He never before gave his boy and his girl 
a better education than he does to-day. Labor never had more 
recognition than it has to-day. The farmers have neyer been 
So prosperous as in recent years. Take our entire population 
as a whole, there has never been an hour in our history when 
the average man among us had more of the good things of 
life, more to make him contented and happy than he has in 
1912. 

For one I do not want to see the national policy which has 
contributed to this unparalleled development in the direction of 
wealth change. I do not want to see the national laws which 
have contributed to this wonderful creation of wealth in this 
great Nation repealed. I hope the policy of protection which 
has been pursued by Republican administrations will not be 
abandoned for a policy of a tariff for revenue only or for any 
free-trade policy. 

I therefore solemnly protest against the abandonment of 
the policy of protection which has made this country rich, 
great, and prosperous for a policy of tariff for revenue only, 
which, when tried under our last Democratic administration, 
brought to this country business depression, industrial prostra- 
tion, and almost universal poverty. 

LAWS ENACTED FOR THE BENEFIT OF SECOND (OKLAHOMA) CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT. 

In my service in this House I have constantly kept the in- 
terests of the people of my own district in mind. I have felt 
that my first duty was to look after the welfare of my own 
people. Since I have been a Member of this House the follow- 
ing special laws or provisions have been enacted for the benefit 
of the people of the district which I represent: 

ORPHANS’ HOME. 

A law enabling the Masonic fraternity of the State to secure 
from the Government on favorable terms a section of land near 
the city of El Reno with buildings thereon formerly used for 
Government Indian School, and valued at $200,000.. The prop- 
erty is now used for a Masonic Industrial School and Orphans’ 
Home. 

A LAND OPENED TO SETTLEMENT. 

An act, which opened to settlement 11,500 acres of land in 
Canadian County, providing homes for about 500 people and 
adding largely to the wealth and the taxable property of the 
county. 

THREE HUNDRED AND THIkTY THOUSAND DOLLARS TO INDIANS. 

A provision which gave to the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians 
the proceeds from the sale of the foregoing lands amounting to 
$330,000, which, placed in the Treasury to their credit, brings 
them 3 per cent interest, or an annual income of about $10,000. 

FOUR HUNDRED AND SIXTY-THREE ACRES FOR ANADARKO. 

An act enabling the city of Anadarko, or the Commercial 
Club of the city, to secure 463 acres of Government land lying 
immediately north of the city, which was subdivided, platted, 
and sold with a good profit to the city. 

UNITED STATES COURT FOR NORTHWEST. 

An act requiring United States court to be held at Woodward, 
which will be a great saving and convenience to the people of 
six or eight counties in the northwest. 

FORTY-SEVEN SPECIAL PENSION ACTS. 

Forty-seven special pension acts were passed, increasing the 
‘pensions of ex-Union soldiers generally to. $30 per month. 

\ GREATER PUBLIC BUILDINGS FOR OKLAHOMA CITY. 

Two hundred and thirty thousand dollars have been appro- 
priated to finish the construction of the Federal building at 
Oklahoma City, nearly $130,000 of which was secured.to pur- 
chase additional site for said building, which insures, when the 
building is completed, will cover an entire half block and will 
probably cost in the total nearly $1,000,000. 


: ; PUBLIC BUILDING FOR EL RENO. 
One hundred thousand dollars was authorized to be expended 
for the erection of a public building and the purchase of 4 site 
therefor in the city of El Reno. 
EXTENSION OF PAYMENTS. 


An act was passed extending time in which the Masonic fra- 
ternity of the State could pay for the land and the buildings 
heretofore referred to. 

TIME EXTENDED FOR SETTLERS. 

An act was passed exending time in which settlers could pay 

for the lands entered under act of June 17, 1910. 
UNITED STATES CLERK AT OKLAHOMA CITY. 

A provision was enacted which requires the clerk of the 
United States Court for the Western District to keep an office 
in charge of himself or deputy at Oklahoma City. 

PUBLIC HIGHWAY OPENED. 

An act granting Caddo County a public highway across the 

Government land occupied by an Indian agency at Anadarko, 
OKLAHOMA NATIONAL GUARD, 

An act by which the United States donated to Company I, 
Oklahoma National Guard, a valuable lot in the city of Alva to 
be used as a site for an armory. 

BUILDING DONATED. 

An act whereby the Government donated to Company I, Okla- 
homa National Guard, at Alva, the building formerly used by 
the Government for a United States land office, to be used by 
said militia company for purposes of an armory. 

RIGHT OF WAY FOR RAILWAY. 

An act granting the Clinton & Oklahoma Western Railway 
Co. the right of way across the Red Moon Indian Agency in 
Custer County. 

LAND WITH SPRING FOR ORPHANS’ HOME. 

An act giving the Masonic fraternity of the State the prefer- 
ence right to purchase a tract of land located near the orphans’ 
home, on which land there is located a valuable spring of water, 
and which was desired to be used in securing a supply of water 
for the industrial school and orphans’ home. 

PROPOSITIONS FOR Wien I HAVE VOTED. 

In looking back over the Recorp during the time which I have 
had the honor to be a Member of this House I find a vast va- 
riety of measures have been considered. I have tried to vote 
conscientiously on all propositions which have been presented. 
Among the important measures for which I have voted the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: 

I yoted for the proposed income tax amendment to the Con- 
stitution, that wealth might be made to pay its just share of 
taxes. ` 

I voted for the bill establishing postal savings banks, de- 
signed to help the masses of the people. 

I have voted for every conservation measure to place our 
public lands, forests, minerals, and power sites beyond the 
reach of greedy syndicates, unscrupulous corporations, and 
monopolistic combinations, 

I voted for the measure which placed a tax of 1 per cent 
upon the profits of the big corporations, which brivgs into the 
Treasury annually $30,000,000. 

I voted for the provision which requires the big corporations 
to make annual reports to the Government and gave officials 
authority to examine the books of such corporations, 

I voted for the provision which conferred upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the first time the authority to 
fix rates charged by railways engaged in interstate commerce. 

I voted for the provision which passed the House requiring 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to make a valuation of 
the physical property of railways engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 

I voted for the appointment of a commission to make a full 
investigation of the issuing of stocks and bonds by interstate 
railways, with a view to requiring all such bonds and stocks 
to be issued under the supervision of the Government. 

I voted for the safety-appliance act, requiring railroads in 
the use of appliances to exercise the highest care for the safety 
of employees and passengers. 

I voted for the employers’ liability act, increasing the liability 
of corporations and other employers for injuries sustained by 
employees. 

I voted for the act creating the Bureau of Mines, to more 
carefully safeguard the lives of the 750,000 miners and to pre- 
vent the killing annually of 3,000 persons and the injury of 
10,000 others by accidents, 

I voted to place telegraph and telephone companies under the 
control of the Interstate Commerce Commission, with power to 
fix the rates and charges for messages, 
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I yoted to place petroleum and all its products on the free list, 
thus taking all benefit of a protective tariff from the Standard 
Oil Co., then the largest corporation and greatest trust in the 
world. 

I voted to create a permanent tariff board, with a view to 
having the most thorough knowledge of the cost of production, 
so that in tariff legislation Congress might reduce rates when 
ascertained to be higher than necessary to afford reasonable 
protection. 

I voted for a resolution submitting an amendment to the Con- 
stitution requiring United States Senators to be elected by a 
direct vote of the people. 

I voted for a bill limiting campaign expenses and requiring 
such expenses to be published, both before and after election. 

I voted for the income or excise tax bill, which passed the 
House of Representatives. 

I voted for the admission of Arizona with a constitution which 
provided for the initiative, referendum, and recall—a bill the 
President vetoed. 

I voted for the bill giving national aid to promote the build- 
ing of good roads in the States in the interest of the 6,400,000 
farmers. 

I voted for the anti-injunction bill, limiting the power of Fed- 
eral courts to issue injunctions, a measure designed to prevent 
Federal judges from abusing their authority in labor disputes. 

I voted for the bill providing for jury trial in contempt pro- 
ceedings when the act complained of constitutes a criminal 
offense, another measure intended especially to protect mem- 
bers of labor unions against unjust imprisonment. 

I voted for the eight-hour-day law, to prevent avaricious em- 
ployers from imposing upon wage earners, a measure of great 
importance to laboring men of all classes. 

I voted for the so-called farmers’ free-list tariff bill, and voted 
to pass the measure over the President’s veto. 

150 1 to abrogate the discriminating passport treaty with 
ussia. 

I voted for the new pension law, which adds about $30,000,000 
per year to the pensions of ex-Union soldiers. 

I voted for the new homestead law, of yast importance to the 
settlers upon the public domain. 

I voted for the repeal of the Canadian reciprocity act, a 
measure I opposed when it was passed. 

I voted both in the Sixty-first and Sixty-second Congresses to 
increase the pay of rural route carriers, as a matter of justice 
to the carriers and to perfect this service in the interest of the 
farmers. 

I voted for the parcel-post provision in the Post Office appro- 
priation bill, with a view to giving the farmers better facili- 
ties for transporting packages, including farm products and 
merchandise, to and from the farm, for the convenience and 
benefit of both farmers and residents of towns and cities, 


MEASURES WHICH I HAVE SUPPORTED. 


I believe that the votes which I have cast since I have been 
a Member of Congress have been in harmony with the senti- 
ment of the vast majority of people of my district. I have 
stood for progress and have voted for all progressive meas- 
ures which have come before Congress. I voted for an income 
tax, for postal savings banks, for every conservation measure, 
for special tax on the big corporations, to give the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the power to fix rates and charges of 
railroads, express, telegraph, and telephone companies, and to 
make a physical valuation of railroads, for the safety-appliance 
act, employers’ liability act, for the farmers’ free-list tariff bill, 
for election of United States Senators by direct vote of the 
people, to limit and publish campaign expenses, for the excise-tax 
bill, for national aid to good roads, for parcel post, for the anti- 
injunction bill, for limitation of power of Federal courts to issue 
injunctions, for a trial by jury in certain contempt proceedings 
in Federal courts, for the eight-hour-day law, for the new pen- 
sion act, the new homestead Jaw, for the repeal of the Canadian 
reciprocity act, and against its passage. 


CONTROL CORPORATIONS. 


I believe that the National Government should exercise much 
larger control, supervision, and regulation over the big cor- 
porations engaged in interstate commerce, and I will yote for 
legislation giving the National Government such control over 
such corporations as will prevent them from imposing upon the 
people through improper practices or unjust prices, 

: OPPOSED TO MONOPOLY, 

I am opposed to private monopoly, and where any corporation 
possesses monopolistic power one of two things must be done: 
We must either destroy the monopoly or control its business, 
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AGRICULTURE MUST BE ENCOURAGED., $ 
I believe that agriculture is the basis of all other industries, 
and I will vote for national appropriations to encourage agri- 
culture, to promote its prosperity, to extend its growth, to make 
farm life more attractive and profitable, and to add to the 
comfort, convenience, and prosperity of our farmers. 
5 WAGE EARNER MUST BE PROTECTED. 


I believe that the welfare of the wage earners of this country 
is of the highest importance, and I will vote for any legislation 
that will insure just and proper increase of wages, reasonable 
hours of labor, the improvement of conditions and environments 
under which labor is performed, and that will guarantee im- 
provement of the social conditions of the laboring men of this 
country. 


POLICY OF PROTECTION. 

I believe thoroughly in the principle and the policy o? a pro- 

tective tariff and shall oppose free trade or a tariff for revenue 

only. I am in favor of revising the tariff schedule by schedule 

and will vote for any reduction that does not mean destruction 

to American industries, the reduction of the wages, and Joss 
of employment to the laboring men of the United States. 

LIBERAL PENSIONS, 


I believe in the most liberal pensions to the soldiers who have 
fought battles of the Republic and who have preserved its life 
and honor. 

t PROPERTY RIGHTS SACRED, 

The rights of property must be held sacred. Business must 
be encouraged. Individuals must have the greatest incentive 
for honest effort. Rewards for industry must be sure and great. 
I will, therefore, vote for any measure that will promote busi- 
ness, enterprise, and industrial progress. 

MORALITY NECESSARY TO NATIONAL GREATNESS, 

I believe firmly that we can not be a great Nation or a happy 
people unless we are morally sound. The church, the school, 
and the home are the three great lights, and I will vote for any 
measure that will promote a higher moral standard among our 


people. 


Agricultural Extension Department. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 23, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 22871) to establish agricultural extension depart- 
ments in connection with agricnitural colleges in the several States 
receiving the benefits of an act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, 
and of acts supplementary thereto. 

Mr. CULLOP said: ‘ 

Mr. Speaker: In the closing hours of the second session of 
the Sixty-second Congress it is proper that we pass the bill un- 
der consideration to assist the greatest industry in the ceun- 
try—that of agriculture. This great and important calling has 
received less attention in legislative bodies than any of the great 
callings in which man is now or ever has been engaged. We all 
concede its prime importance, we all concede the necessity of its 
encouragement, we all concede that upon it all our other indus- 
trial pursuits are largely dependent; and yet, in the face of all 
these concessions, we acknowledge that its proper consideration 
in a legislative way has in a large measure been overlooked. 

The passage of the measure known as the farmers’ extension 
bill is a proper recognition of this great calling, and will tend 
to inerease the production of the farms without multiplying 
the labor employed. It will assist in getting the best results 
from the soil, without additional expense or increased labor. 
It will intensify production and increase the results of effort in 
the tilling of the soil. 

At the rate of our increasing population it will only be a 
short time, if continued as it is now growing, until we will 
consume all our production. We then will be no longer an, 
exporting people of farm produce, but will become an importing 
one, and hence the urgent necessity of our people engaged in 
this industry increasing the productiveness of our soil, so that 


on the same amount tilled.larger production may be obtained 


and better and more profitable results secured. To this end 
this legislation is directed for the benefit of those engaged in 
this great industry. By proper treatment, which can only be 
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ascertained by scientific experiment, we know production can 
be increased, we know better quality can be produced and the 
soil improved, all essential to the profit of the farmer, the 
elevation of the industry, and to meet the growing require- 
ments of the conditions all about us. If by establishing ex- 
perimenting stations where scientific demonstrations can be 
carried on, so that the people can see and know the beneficial 
results and their success established, we improve the conditions 
in this great field of labor, we will have accomplished a great 
work which will redound materially in one of the greatest 
departments of labor in which man is engaged, and one that 
will permeate all other departments of human activity. 

Upon agriculture our industrial fabric is built; all depend 
upon it and must look to it for their continuance. The factory 
may shut down, and other business operations will move on; 
the mine may be closed, and still business will thrive; stores 
may be closed, and supplies will be found elsewhere, but stop 
the productions of the farm for a single year and the grass 
will grow in the streets of every city in the land. Without it 
the wheels of industry will cease to turn and the fires in the 
furnaces no longer burn. Upon its success all others are 
dependent. 


The appropriations for this department have been small com- 
pared with its great importance and the benefits derived there- 
from to the whole people. Ifs neglect heretofore is a reproach 
to those who have had the control of the purse strings of the 
Nation, and it is time public sentiment was aroused on this 
question and public attention given to this matter, that it 
may not be overlooked longer. 

We appropriate yearly for our Army and Navy about $230,- 
000.000. Neither of these produce anything. They are both 
consumers, without adding anything to the great storehouse 
of the world’s products. 

While these large amounts are thus yearly appropriated for 
these two institutions, which produce nothing, but consume only, 
yet for this great industry, producing approximately $10,000,- 
000,000 a year, sufficient to supply our own consumption and a 
large surplus to send abroad, and thereby contributing to the 
Nation’s surplus wealth, we only appropriate about $16,000,000 
a year. This is not a proper consideration for the great industry 
and its ever-growing importance. The public will not longer be 
satisfied with such meager support, such inattention. 

The great industry requires greater assistance, a deeper in- 
terest by a great Nation, that it may be properly promoted and 
encouraged that greater results may flow from the invest- 
ments and better reward for the labor devoted, and a healthier 
prosperity will be the reward. 

It is a splendid achievement for the Democratic Party in 
this House, one that will redound to its benefit, in securing 
advance legislation which will encourage this great and im- 
portant industry and improve the existing conditions, and will 
aid the ty of those engaged in this great calling, and 
will elevate the standard of the noblest calling in which men 
can or ever have engaged. The country will approve our efforts, 
and the people will profit by our action in this great work. 


The Question of Taxation. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 22, 1912. 


Mr. BUCHANAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Every revolt against the constituted authority 
o? government; every movement for a broader, wider liberty, 
and the betterment of human conditions throughout the world, 
bas grown out of the abuse of the taxing power by government. 
It was the tyrannical exercise of the taxing power by Great 
Britain that led to the revolt of the colonies against the mother 
country and the consequent establishment of onr American Re- 
public. Among the English-speaking people of the world to-day 
the question of taxation is the foremost of all questions. In 
two States of the American Union—Oregon and Missouri— 
there is an effort being made to substitute an enlightened and 
simplified system of taxation for the prevailing complex and 
unjust systems, to the end that the burdens that now rest so 
heavily on labor, industry, and thrift may be removed and 
monopoly and special privilege may be compelled to return to 


AN as a whole the vast sums which belong to society as a 
whole. 

Because of the general and widespread interest in the move- 
tment for a better and more just method of taxation and as 
explanatory of the aims and purposes of the large number of 
prominent citizens who are conducting the campaign for tax 
reform in Missouri, I insert in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks a statement submitted to the voters by the Equitable 
Taxation League of Missouri, as follows: 

JUST TAXATION. 


The Equitable Taxation League will submit two pro taxation 
amendments to the voters of Missouri for their approval at the Novem- 
. alt kinds of 

amendment proposes to exempt kinds of personal pro 
erty and improvements Pons tax taxation, to abolish license taxes on — 
chants and manufacturers and on occupations not requiring police regu- 
lation, and to prohibit poll taxes. 

The second proposes to abolish the present State 2 of equaliza- 
tion and to create a permanent State tax commission secure uni- 
formity of assessments throughout the State. 

All persons who favor the first amendment will be Interested in the 
ge te which will be necessary to secure the effective enforcement of 


The first amendment and reasons for its adoption are as 
follows: 
(1) 


Proposed amendment, the Tegal vot petition, to the constitution of Mis- 
souri, submitting to legal voters of the State of Missouri for their 
approval or rejection at 
day next following the first onday in November, 1912, by adding 
new sections. rela to revenue and taxation to article 10. 

Be it enacted by the people of the State of Missouri, as follows: 
Section 1. All property now subject to taxation shall be classified 

for purposes of tazation and for exemption from taxation as follows: 
Class 1 shall inclnde — personal property. All bonds and public se- 

curities of the State and of the political subdivisions and munici 
ties thereof now — hereafter issued shall be exempt from all taxes, 

State and estavas A 2 — and . the adoption of this amendment, 

all a spe oy gros Aaah Be hall be exempt from all taxes, Beatz and 

— in the ye ear 75 Provided, That nothing in this 

amendmen 1 as limiting or denying the power of the 

State to ok 7 form of franchise, privilege, or inheritance. 

Class 2 shall include all improvements in or on Gag e except improve- 
ments in or on lands now exempt from taxation by law. In the 

1914 and 1915 all 83 in class 2 shall be exempt from all ae 

State and local, to the extent of one-fourth of the assessed value 

such property; in the years 1916 and 1917, to the extent of two- 

fourths: in the years 1918 and 1515. to the 5 of three-fourths, 
and in the year 1920 and thereafter all p in class 2 shail be 
exempt from all taxes, State and local : however, Ba in the 
year 1914 and thereafter the im e to the extent of $3,000 in 
value on the homestead of every householder or head of a 

family shall be eee: from ali taxes, State and local. 
Class 3 shall include all lands in the State, in t of the im- 
pores thereon or therein, except lands now exempt from taxation 
— law, and shall ae include all franchises for patices rics utilities, 


no property class 3 shall ever be exem tion. 
p Svis . All. ote og subject to taxation in this State shall be 
assessed for taxes at Í A and actual value. 


Sec. 3. No poll tax shall be levied or collected in Missouri, nor shall 
CCC person, firm, merchant, 
manufacturer, trade, business, occupa <n or profession under 
the form or text of a license for revenue after December 31, 1913, 
erein shall be construed as or thing in. th the Bg ng ae! of any 

n terest of the 
herein — — shall be 
regulation 


REASONS POR ADOPTION. 

There is necessity for some radical Paging our r bon 
tion in Missouri. Taxation experts are re age 
repeatedly — 2 —— out the glaring — — and — 
of our present system 

The manifold evils resulting there 
it until finally the general assem! 
— 1 created a State tax 


whole subject to recommend slation. Gov. 
pies on this commission Judge W. W. Attorney 
Gen E. Crow, and zage Peyton A. who made an exha 
pee a mi a pen argon ONONO IE ot In no unce terms th 
ted the mplained of in the present system 


Herbert S. Hadley; Judge W. M. Williams; Dr. Isidor professo: 

of political science in our State of the, Sti ex-Attorney General E. © 
Crow; F. M. Crunden, librarian of the St. Louis Public Library; and 
John H. Bothwell, member of the f -second assembly, 


This 
mission of 1903 
remedial legislation, which submitted to the voters of 
for approval in 1908, but Tailed of adoption because its provisions 
were not understood by many of the voters. 

educational, official, business, and economic asso- 
he on Brees of the State, — — repeatedly urged that 


te legislation on the subject be adop 
to this general and Espo ae blie r the ui- 
repared th ö tional amendmen — 


ta Taxation ae has 
wulkn have been nny carefully d drawn after months of study and a com 
on. 


sultation with leading experts on taxa 
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This league in the construction of the taxation amendment was 
guided solely by the well-known principles of taxation, which are now 
recognized as self-evident by eminent authorities, thinkers, and pub- 


licists. 
THE RULES OF TAXATION. 


The first rule classifies taxes as relatively ee or bad. A tax that 
produces the maximum of revenue for the State with the least dis- 
turbance to productive industry and commerce is called a good tax. 

Whereas, on the contrary, a bad tax is one that disturbs, hinders, or 
destroys business and industry. ‘ 

‘To give an extreme illustration of a bad tax: A tax of $1 a year on 
every fruit tree in Missourl would tend to prevent any more fruit trees 
from being planted in the State and also cause orchards and fruit trees 
already in existence to be cut down. Such a tax would be called a 
bad tax by experts, because it would 8 an industry without pro- 
ducing much revenue for the State. Such a tax, though it seems abs 
to us now, has been levied many times in the past in all seriousness. 

The second rule classifies 2 as movable or immovable, Taxa- 
tion upon the psuc of industry tends to diminish the supply of 
things upon which it falls. 

For instance, when we tax something movable, it tends to drive it, 
as well as its owners, away; and it also tends to prevent it or its 
owners from coming into our community. 

When something that may be developed or produced is taxed, the tax 
will discourage its development or production. and thus decrease its 
soume in the locality where it is taxed, as the fruit-tree illustration 
shows. 

Such self-evident facts have led anthorities to formulate the golden 
rule of taxation, as follows: 

Never tax good things that could be moved away from your com- 
munity or thet could be moved into your community or that could be 
produced or developed more easily in your community if not taxed. 


MOVABLE AND IMMOVARLE PROPERTY. 


Movable property, as its name implies, can be moved from place to 
place, as its owner chooses. 

The immovable Is fixed. Land is the only true immovable property. 
because buildings and other improvements on land have to be moved 
onto the land before they can exist, and though after they are built 
they may appear to be practically immovable, yet they may be remov- 
able, because of a change in economic conditions, whilst all are remoy- 
able 1 the decay of time. 

Buildi and other improvements are really chattels attached to 
the land, and should be regarded, from the standpoint of taxation, as 
partially movable property, because taxation can discourage their erec- 
tion, aud therefore prevent or hinder their being moved onto the land. 


LAND CAN NOT BE DECREASED BY TAXATION. 


Another significant fact is that land is the only sporton of property 
the amount of which can not be decreased by taxation. On con- 
trary, taxation forces an increase in the beneficial use of it, whereas 
taxation on anything else tends to diminish not only the use. but also 
the supply of the products on which it falls. 


DO WE WANT MORE MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS IN THE STATE 


who would increase business and the opportunities for employment? 
If so, why support a system that acts as an obstacle to their coming. 
Merchants’ and manufacturers license taxes and taxes on personal 
property not only handicap those already here, but tend to keep others 
from coming to us. They repress industry and commerce, penalize 
thrift, discourage production, and retard progress. 

Other cities in the United States have adopted the wise policy of 
abolishing all license taxes on merchants and manufacturers and all 
taxes on sales. If we wish the cities of our State to be able to com- 
pete successfully with these, we must place them on an equal footing 
of progressive legislation. 

hy nd money to advertise the resources of Missouri and in- 
vite immigration to our State and at the same time maintain a tax 
system which tends to keep it away and to drive our people away? 

Do we want more population in the State? More population means 
more buildings, more trade for our merchants, and ter prosperity. 
It means fewer vacant lands, more and better social and educational 
advantages. Then why maintain a taxation policy that directly 
tends to decrease population? 

The census returns in Missouri for the last decade showed a decline 
in population in 71 counties and in 196 cities, towns, and villa: 
Can any well-informed Missourian truthfully say that this decline 
was not in a large measure due to our bad, unjust, inequitable, and in- 
defensible methods of taxation? 

Most municipalities have 8 recognized the effect of taxation 
by taxing dogs on purpose to check an increase in their number, and 

= an community saved from the nuisance of being overrun 
wit gs. 5 

A tax on dogs checks their increase by making them more costly 
to possess; likewise a tax on the products and processes of industry 
makes them more costly, and thus makes them more difficult to pur- 
chase, Recreaning demand for them and lessening their production. 

If a tax on dogs checks their increase, a tax on buildings, on ma- 
chinery, on furniture. on clothing, and on food will have a like 
effect on them. 

For instance, a tax on building material and on buildings makes 
them cost more to erect and to hold. Hence a higher price must be 
charged for their occupancy ; therefore, tenants are forced into smaller 

ces. 

5 FEWER BUILDINGS ARE ERECTED, 


and fewer artisans find employment on new buildings. In that case 
the 8 power of tenants is artificially reduced by taxation, 
and the building industry is restricted and 8 by It. 

Do we want more capital to come into the State to develop our 
resources? Do we all recognize that this wonld be a good Stor? f 
so, then why tax this got, thing when we know that it is easily re- 
movable and can be driven away into more favorable localities, or 
prevented from coming here in the first place. 

Capital is personal property. A tax on personal property is open 
to other grave objections. History teaches no lesson so emphatically 
as that it is impossible to collect the personal-property tax with any 
approximation to fairness and justice. Even the Spanish tyrants, 
armed with the dreadful machinery of the Inquisition, failed utterly 
in the attempt to collect this tax. It is a bad tax in the sense that it 

roduces little revenue for the State, with great injury to 
ndustry. Again, it is a because it is unequal in 
and bears heaviest on those least able to pay. And, finally, it is a 
bad tax because it is 
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A TAX ON CONSCIENCE 
and places a premium upon perjury and evasion. 

A poll tax comes in the same class; it is a relic of barbarism and 
has long ago been discarded by all the progressive nations of the earth. 
Among the nations still levying this relic of the dark ages are Russia, 
China, Persia, Turkey, and about 20 of our United States. It is time for 
Vuce Sam to get out of such company and join the other civilized 
nations. 

All voters in Missouri, outside of the incorporated cities, 
towns, and villages, are still subject to this relic of barbarism. 
Comment is unnecessary. If we wish our State to compare fa- 
yorably with other enlightened communities, we must cease 
classifying the farmers of the State as property, to be taxed, 
like cattle, by the head. 


All such taxes violate the true principles of taxation; they violate 
the moral law and the true rights of men and of property. hey take 
by force what belongs to the individual alone; they give to the un- 
scrupulous an advantage over the scrupulous; their discriminating 
effect is shown in that they serve to increase the price of what some 
have to sell and others must buy; 

THEY CORRUPT GOVERNMENT ; 
they make oaths a mockery; they throttle commerce; they punish 
industry and thrift; they lessen the wealth that men should enjoy 
and enrich some by impoverishing others. 

For these reasons this amendment 8 for the immediate abo- 
lition of all taxes on movable property in class 1, section 1, in the 

ear 1914, and thereafter, and for the gradual removal of taxes on 
ee which are partially movable property in class 2, same 
section. 

For like reasons it pronase the levying of the license taxes on 
merchants and manufacturers, and also abolishes the poll taxes, which 
are universally recognized as inequitable, unjust, and indefensible. 


THE NATURAL METHOD OF TAXATION. 


The question naturally arises, Where shall taxation be piser; and 
what are the weighty reasons why they should fall on land and fran- 
chise values? 

In the first place, there is no other place where they can fall. If 
for sound principles of taxation and of government you abolish all 
taxes on industry, commerce, and business, then you must tax land 
and franchise values as the only alternative. 


Alexander Hamilton, in advocating the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, said: “We must tax land or industry.” 
There is no other choice; all taxes, whatever their name and 
Bo matter how disguised, will rest ultimately on one or the 
other. 

Hamilton’s statement was not academic, but plain matter of 
fact. To illustrate, Missouri has 68,000 square miles of plain, 
hill, forest, and river. On this territory live over 3,000,000 
people. Besides the land and the people, there are in Missouri 
certain roads, bridges, buildings for residence, business, educa- 
tional, and religious purposes; also machinery, vehicles, furni- 
ture, clothing, food, and articles of conyenience, luxury, and so 
forth. In short, in Missouri there is land, people, and the 
things the people have made or have swapped their products for. 

Now, is it not self-evident that to secure a revenue to de- 
fray public expense it is necessary to tax either the value of 
the land or the value of the things made by industry? Clearly, 
the less land is taxed the more industry must be taxed. The 
less land is taxed the more easily it can be held vacant. If 
land is largely held vacant, and industry as a necessary conse- 
quence heavily taxed, is it not true that business must carry 
a double burden? That is, holding land vacant reduces actual, 
or, as economists say, “effective” supply; and when supply of 
anything is reduced its cost increases. In such conditions 
ground rent is artificially raised. At the same time taxes must 
be increased on industry. Such increase adds to the consumer's 
cost. All industry is carried on for the benefit of the consumer, 
and he must, and does, pay all expense. Hence the double 
burden of artificially increased rent and taxes on industry. 
Ground rent and industrial taxes are charges on industrial 
activity. Any policy that raises them is injurious. Any policy 
that reduces them is beneficial. : 

But there are other sound reasons to support this policy. 

LAND AND FRANCHISE VALUES INCREASE WITH POPULATION. 
In the first place, these values are never the result of individual 


effort. They are due entirely to the presence, necessities, and activi- 
ties of population. As population increases land values and franchise 
values increase. With a decrease of population these values decline. 


They are therefore the product of the community as a whole, and for 
the same reason that the individual should support himself by what he 
produces so society or the State should support itself by what it creates. 

As society and the needs of organized government increase there is a 
corresponding increase in the value of land, and therefore the fund 
from which government should derive its revenue increases; hence both 
the demands of justice and the dictates of expediency command that we 
should secure our revenue from that source, 

This increase in the value of land has been called the“ unearned 
increment "—“ unearned" because the title to land originates in law, 
not in human toil; “ unearned” because the value of such title is the 
worth of a legal privilege, not wealth * earned ” by human labor. 

To tax land values, therefore, does not take away from anyone what 
he has produced. It is merely taxing for the community the values that 
are created by the community. It leaves the landowner what is truly 
his, it leaves you yours, it leaves me mine, and it gives to all of us as 
a community the paaa revenue which is rightly ours. 

Either the legitimate and necessary expenses of the State must be 
defrayed by the values really created by the whole people, or individuals 
must be deprived of a part of their legitimate earnings. 

If, th ‘ore, we allow the 
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VALUES CREATED BY THE WHOLE COMMUNITY 
to partially 1 2 taxation on the one hand, and on the other exact 
the products of individual effort to support the Government, we are 
oe ay, confiscating the property of some individuals for the benefit 
of others. f 
This is What we are doing under our present system of taxation 
in Missouri to the extent of one-half of our public revenues. 


Over 40 per cent or upward of 17,000,000 acres of land in this 
State is being held vacant and out of use, mainly because it is 
more profitable to hold it for a speculative rise than to im- 
prove it. 

These 17,000,000 acres of land. held vacant in Missouri, together with 
all the other lands of the State, have doubled in value in the last 10 
years. Our present system of taxation directly encourages the holding 
of this land, vacant and out of use. 

Idle lands are useless as producers of wealth. They employ no one; 
one the contrary, the holding of such lands vacant prevents employ- 
ment. You can not sell goods to vacant lots. When a vacant lot is 
occupied and improved, merchants and farmers have a customer, and 
the consumer increases the demand for production. 

ARE LAND VALUES SUFFICIENT FOR THIS PURPOSE? 

Undoubtedly. The land and franchise values in this State amount 
to about $2,200,000,000, which is $500,000,000 more than the present 
total assessments of all property in the State, and therefore a moderate 
tax rate o be amply sufficient to defray all the necessary expenses of 
government. 


DOES NOT ABOLISH PRIVATE PROPERTY IN LAND. 


This amendment does not raise the question of the abolition of 
— j g property in land or its confiscation by taxation as its opponents 
claim. 5 


Nature, science, and the highest expediency condemn the 
method of raising public revenue by taxing the products and 
processes of industry and enterprise, and point to the taxation 
of Jand and franchise values as “not only a just method of 
raising revenue but also as the only just one.”—(From Natural 
Taxation, by Thomas G. Shearman). 


Test FROM EXPERIENCE. 


The principles of this amendment have been demonstrated by ex- 
ence and are no longer dependent on argument merely. Such 
enefit has been conferred where this system has been applied in 
Wellington, New Zealand; in Sydney, Australian; in Vancouver, British 
Columbia; in Edmonton and Calgary, Northwest Canada; and in many 
of the principal cities of Germany. 

Lands increased in value in these cities when all taxes were raised 
from n land-value assessment. The explanation of the fact is, that 
upon the removal of taxes on production, men sought those places in 
preference to others. 

The essential feature of this system is, that the removal of taxes 
from industry, improvement, and personalty invites the Investment of 
new capital and the influx of new laborers. The resulting increase of 
population, industry, and commeree increases the demand for la 
which In turn causes an increased value, more than sufficient to offse 
the increased tax. 

It is an incontrovertible fact that the value of land falls at the 
places from which people move away and increases in the places to 
which they go. 

tend ta go where industry is free and not taxed, because there it 
flourishes, and there they can most easily make a living. 

Hence the State first applying land-vaise taxation will gain an 
enormous advantage over its competitors. 

Not only would new capital and labor seek Missouri, if Industry and 
commerce were relieved of unjust tax burdens. but capital and labor 
already bere would find readier and more profitable employment. 

Taxes on land values are not taxes on real estate. Real estate and 
land values are not synonymous terms by any means. Houses. build- 
ings. orchards, and other improvemen on land are “ industrial 
wealth,’ and do not come under the head of land value. 

Real estate covers two distinct things: First, land value; second, 
the improvements thereon. 


XO BURDEN UPON HOMES AND FARMS. 
It is not true, therefore, to say that land-value taxation will impose 
a burden upon homes and farms. 
The genera) welfare and prosperity of farmers and home owners in 
city and country will be greatly promoted by land-value taxation. 
‘Tre LARGEST PART or THE LAND VALUE is LOCATED ix CITIES, 
ONE SINGLY CITY BLOCK ILLUSTRATED. 


The block in St. Louis occupied by the Barr Dry Goods Co. is a 
striking illustration of the enormous values that are produced by the 
resence, necessities, and activities of a great pulation. Here is a 

et of 1.3 acres which has increased in value from $2,000 in 1817 to 
a present actual market value of $6,000,000 on the land independent 
of all improvements, or $4,615,000 per acre. There are 82 counties 
in this State in any one of which the present total assessed value of 
real estate is less than the actual market value of this single city 
block, without improvements. 


WHERE LAND VALUES ARH REALLY LOCATED. 


Farmers own a large part of the land in the State, but they own 
little land value. Large land values are located in and contiguous to 
the cities. The assessed valuation of real estate in cities and towns 
for the taxes of 1911 totaled $697,695,715, which was 613 per cent 
of the total real estate value of the State, whereas the assessed valua- 
tion of all acre proj aggregated 028,815, whieh was per 
cent ef the total. ut the farmers not by any means own all of 
this acre value, because a large percentage of the acreage valuation is 
eontiguous to and Le ago the cities and is not valued for fa 
purpoxes, but valued for anticipated city growth. 
ether mines also cons 
acreage valuation to form a correct estimate of what is actually held 
for farming purposes. The late Hon. Tom L. Johnson estima’ that 
the actual land value held by farmers did not approximate more than 
20 per cent of the total. 

hen we take into censideration the small land value of the farmer 
together with his compensating exemptions on all kinds of personal 


values that must be deducted from the | 


unexhausted labor values 


property, buildings, fences, orchards, and all 
on the land, it is to see that the t 0 
benefited by this amendment, as well S Me Bay 9 

Not only is land value to be found in cities, when the whole 
State is considered, but the same condition is discovered when 
dealing with a city by itself, as was shown by A. A. Whipple, 
of Kansas City, in his recent address before the real estate 
board of that city. Mr. Whipple called attention to the fact 
that Kansas City has some 65 sections of land, and that 
the greater part of the business of the city is transacted 
on but two of these. These two sections, said he, are worth 
three-fifths of the whole—in other words, are worth 50 per cent 
more than the other 63 sections. In passing, it may be noted 
that the two sections pay only two-fifths of the taxes. The 
owners of the two sections are therefore absorbing the surplus 
wealth produced by the industry of the whole population. 

Mr. Whipple is one of the old, experienced real-estate dealers 
of Kansas City and has but recently perceived the importance 
of taxation in its relation to general prosperity. 

ECONOMY OF ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION. 


It only needs to be stated to-be admitted: First, that a 
real and true assessment of personal property would be more 
expensive than the assessment of real estate; second, that the 
real and true assessment of improvements is more difficult and 
more expensive than the assessment of land alone; and, third, 
that much the larger part of the cost of assessment and collec- 
tion of taxes would be saved by this amendment. 

The Missouri State tax commission of 1903 recommended that 
réal estate should be assessed once in four years. If land values 
alone were assessed every four years under this amendment 
the assessment expense for a four-year term would certainly 
be reduced 75 per cent, as compared with a four-year period 
under the present system. 

FACTS FROM CENSUS OF 1910. 


The census of 1910 shows that there are approximately 43,- 
985.280 acres in this State, and that 24,581,186 acres, or 55.9 
per cent of the total area, were improved agricultural lands. 

Making liberal allowance for the areas ineluded in cities, 
towns, and villages there are more than 17,500,000 acres of 
wild and unimproved lands, or 40 per cent of the total area. 


It is evident that the vacant lands will pay considerably more in 
taxes and the improved will pay much less than they pay now. 
In addition to this the rural counties will get the benefit of great 
— — in the assessment and collection of taxes under the land-value 


This will stimulate and encourage home building im cities, tow 
and country as never before in this State. me Me 


REMOVAL OF CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATIONS UPON TAX RATES, 

For many years cities and towns in Missouri have been ham- 
pered in their public improvements by arbitrary limitations 
placed upon the tax rate in the constitution. 

The League of Missouri Municipalities was organized about 
six years ago, and its chief purpose was to work to enlarge or 
remove the limitations upon tax rates in cities and towns, so 
that municipalities might have the liberty to make improve- 
ments commensurate with the needs of progressive communities. 
The experience of other States shows that no harm may be ex- 
pected from the remoyal of limitations of the tax rates in Mis- 
souri. A careful examination of the constitutions of all the 
States shows that in 22 of them there are no restrictions on 
tax rates for State, county, school, and municipal purposes. In 
19 States there are only partial restrictions. 

The constitutions of Alabama, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, 


/ 


| Wyoming, nnd Missouri are the only ones containing limitations 
on tax rates for all purposes. f 


The adoption of the taxation amendment will give home rule 


as to tax rates for local purposes under such laws as the legis- 


lature may enact. The general assembly, representing the people, 
could be relied upon to prevent any abuse of a tax rute for State 
purposes. As the great majority of people favor home rule in 
the condnet of local affairs, they will see no occasion to oppose 
this amendment on the ground that local taxing districts may 
be permitted to fix tax rates for their own local purposes. 

HOW WILL IT AFFECT THE FARMER? 


The report of the State auditor for 1910 shows that the farm- 
ers pay much more taxes on personal property in proportion to 
real-éstate value than is paid in the large cities. Comparing the 
4 city counties in which are located Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Springfield, and St. Louis with the other 111 counties, we find 
that 54.34 per cent of all assessed real-estate values in Missouri 
are in the 4 city counties. Personal pro in these 4 counties 
amounts to 26.9 per cent of real estate, while in the other 111 
counties it is 39.29 per cent. In 14 of the poorest counties in 
Missouri, where farm lands are worth more than ten times as 
much as the town lots in those counties, personal property is 
assessed 60.4 per cent of real estate; so that the poorest farmers. 
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of the State pay over 100 per cent more taxes on personal prop- 
erty than do the richest cities in proportion to their real-estate 
assessments. 

While the 4 city counties have 54.34 per cent of real-estate 
yalues of the entire State, they pay taxes on only 26.22 per cent 
of all “money, bonds, and notes,” and the 111 rural counties, 
with 45.66 per cent of land values, pay 73.78 per cent of the taxes 
on “ money, bonds, and notes.” 

Such monstrous inequalities are well characterized in an 
editorial by Herbert Quick, editor of Farm and Fireside, en- 


titled: 
i OUR COLLAR-BUTTON SYSTEM OF TAXATION. 

A movement is on somewhere all the time to mcentrate the r prop- 
erty from taxation in whole or in part and to concentrate the revenue 
burden on land eee exclusive of improvements. It is at this time 
In evidence in Misso in Almost always in these cases 
the farmers stand wat 7 what we may call the collar-button system 

very blessed atom of pro! y 
in the community. Just why the farmers should do this is one of the 
mysteries of human conduct. It would seem that by this time farmers 
should have learned that they always lose by any law taxing personal 
properi . Money hides. 3 and ee disappear across the 

Pietures and statuary the assessor's 
Stocks — bon ‘bonds £ 1 8 = New York for a vacation 
when the assessor comes around. 0,000 house doesn’t seem much 
more valuable to the assessor Chad one of a tenth the cost. But the 
cattle, b wheat, corn, sheep, hay fences, silos, and Dirie] 
thine else that the farmer owns in 5 


roperty taxes to . —— . 
E The 5 of western 


the cities and not in the arn nam farmers re Missouri should reflect 
on the fact that with perty exempted they would be on a 
basis of equality with ; landowners of of the city. 
| The farmers own the least valuable land—the thing which can not 
de 9 most 1 5 the personal property which is visible. And 
yet they go “ Please put the taxes on the things which the 
other fallow os hide" and which I can’t hide.” 

The following two letters lend emphasis to the foregoing: 


CALGARY, ALBERTA, December 4, 1911. 
Mr. S. L. MOSE 


Equitable 1 Taeation League, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dan Sin: At present I am spen a considerable portion of my 
time on the road, attending m meetings of our locals, and I think I can 
safely say that the question of taxation of land values bas taken a 
eons hold of our peg here. 
t almost every p go I am asked questions rents to the sub- 
— and in the Bie 8 Sr instances a resolution will be adopted in 


vor of the measure. 
I am informed that the rate yers in Edmonton are more than 
of Lethbridge will adopt the same 


satisfied with the system. The ci 
plan next year. 

Last summer I sent out a circular letter on the a of the taxa- 
tion of land values, and from the answers received I can state that 
90 per cent of our people would favor this change. 

At a convention held at Calgary last week we had a very interesting 


discussion lasting nearly the whole of one session, and the tifying 
part of the whole debate was that at the close the na jon, con- 
sisting of 150 delegates, placed itself on record as being usly in 
fu vor of the taxation land values. 


Eow. J. Fream, 
Secretary and Treasurer United Farmers of Alberta. 


VALLEY River, MANITOBA, November 27, 1911. 
Mr. S. L. MOSER. 


| Dear Sm: I Rages a farmer in Manitoba and have been for 20 gen; 

and our laws in pas to taxation, as far as rural property is con- 

ore are as far advanced as your new constitutional amendments will 
ace you. 

1 If a Armer builds a new barn or pate the old one the assessor may 

‘admire it, but never adds a cent to the assessment. 

I am told that in some counties the man who paints his home is 
year till the paint peels off. Were our municipal council 
to attempt such reactionary taxation, the sarcasm of our people would 
know no limits. 


We greet the assessor as a friend, and not as a ÅDT- He is hail 
fellow, well met, and questions he asks are truthfull * answered, 
for are only asked for statistical purposes, and not for the pur- 


ly think your most intelligent farmers will support these 


WII. J. Bovcuen. 
TENANT FARMERS BENEFITED. 

Tenant farmers can not object to land-value taxation on the samaa 
that it will burden their property. They own no land. Neither nt 
farmers nor owning farmers can avoid taxes on personal property, for 
it box, but you can hide a 


pose of fining industry. 
MT certainly” 


you can't hide a cow in a safety bg 
mortgage, money, jewelry. stocks, and 

Tenant farmers pay rent according to the worth of land. 
Increased taxes on land yalues do not make the land worth 
more, and consequently such increase of taxes on land values 
will not increase rents. But such increase will make it more 
difficult to hold land vacant. Vacant land put to use does tend 
to reduce rents. Every farm teuant and a large majority of 
men working their own farms ‘should support these measures 
on the ground of self-interest, if for no higher motive. 


AN ABIDING PROSPERITY AND A GREATER AND A BETTER MISSOURI 
will result by taxing for the community the values that are produced 
by the communi and stenting from tuxation the values that are pro- 
duced by the toil of the vidual, 
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Which is it best to do, to tax those who Increase wealth, multiply 
Improvements, extend commerce, or those who hold its land vacant and 
thus retard industry and commerce? 

The most desirable citizens are those who produce the most wealth 
for the State for each dollar of land value a Do 8 But under the 

resent system the t weight of taxation fa! these; we punish 

5 prcgressive spirit and encourage those who hold — idle 
and unused, 

In one word, the indictment against the present system is that the 
burden of taxation falls not Mg the value of the 5 which a 
man owns, but on the use that he makes of it. The better the use the 
more we tax him. The exact opposite of this is dictated by the sound 
principles of taxation. 

TAX NOT INDUSTRY ; TAX THOSE WHO PREVENT INDUSTRY. 
ha — want more wealth produced. It is irrational to tax a man for 
wealth. It is . to tax those who do the most for the 
nefit the State and to tax the least those who have the same oppor- 
tunity and make no use of it. 

Reform in taxation, therefore, is like any other improvement in the 
arts, industry, or tion, or any $ er advance in civilization ; 
it benefits every class of a community, and the landowners as much as 
any other c So, true it is, that justice er no one in the long 
run, but brings abiding —.— and prosperity to all. 
iad from all these points, this 9 is in complete harmony 


wi 
THE BILL OF RIGHTS OF OUR CONSTITUTION, 
which declares “that all persons have a natural right to life, liberty, 
and the enjoyment of the poses of their own industry.” 
All of the exchangeable values of an 1 fall into two 
classes: Individual gains, which are personal ucts, and the com- 


munity-made gains, in land and franchise — 5 which are publie 
products. 


By the universa 3 right — the producer to his produet 
thems publicly crea’ vay A values should taxed to raise our needed 


public revenues. Hence every dollar ne tax on the products and 
processes of industry and enterpr' so long as the actual and po- 
tential incomes from the “ unearn increment" exceeds our public 
revenues, is unjust and is imposed in violation of our Bill of Rights. 


AMENDMENT FOR STATE TAX COMMISSION, 
II. 


Pro amendment, by initiative petition, to the State constitution 
Missouri, subm tting to the legal voters of the State for their 
avproval or rejection at the general election to be held on the 8 
day next rae the first Monday in November, A. D. 1912, 
section 18 of article 10 of the constitution of a State — 
uri and enacting in lieu thereof a new section, to be known 
as section 18, creating a State tax commission. 
Be it ST Ay the peo; I of the State of Missouri, as follows: 
Sec. 18. The present State board of lization shall be abolished 
on January 31. 1913, and in its stead a State tax 3 of three 
members is hereby created, to be appo iion by the governor, who shall 
in the beginning appoint one member for two years, one member for 
three years, and one member for four . and all su uent regular 
appointments shall be for terms of four years and until their suc- 
cessors are appointed and qualified. The terms of those appointed shall 
begin February 1, 1913, sy the salary shall not be less than 83,600 
per year each. No member shall at the same time hold any other 
tate, Federal, or governmental position or office, elective or appointive. 
15 shall be the duty of said commission to see that the laws concerning 
he assessment of property and the le and collection of taxes are 
faithtull enforced; to adjust and equa! the valuation of property 
among the several ‘counties and the bea his ha of = Louis, and to perform 
such other duties as may be prescribed 
ee neral assembly shall provide son legislation necessary to 
‘ull and effective compliance with the porposs and intent of 
this — — Noi in this amendment shall be construed to 
limit the initiative and erendum powers reserved by the people. 


REASONS FOR ADOPTION, 


This amendment creates a permanent State tax commission. 

No matter what any citizen may think about the different 
systems of taxation, he should be in favor of having the laws, 
whatever they may be, faithfully and impartially enforced, 
and this is the object of creating this tax commission. 

Many of the evils of our present tax system could be removed, 
or at least alleviated, by a permanent commission of experts 
to supervise and systematize the work of local assessors and 
give the local assessor advice based on technical knowledge and 
training. 

In Missouri we had a special tax commission in 1903 to in- 
vestigate the whole subject of taxation impartially, and in 
their report they strongly recommended the creation of a per- 
manent tax commission, as follows: 


This commission believes that the most Important recommendation it 
can make and the best thing that can be done to improve our tax 
system under our constitution is to create the office of State tax com- 
mission, with broad supervisory powers oyer local assessing officers 

In other States the results of this supervision have fully justified 
the creation of the office, and the increase in the revenue has been 
far greater than the expense incurred, and local assessors have been 
more efficient, the suani of property listed for taxation has been 
pennae increased, and the inequalities and discrimination bave at least 

reduced. 


The Minnesota commission says: 

The experience of Indiana, Michigan, and other States visited by the 
commission will leave no room for doubt as to the wisdom of providing 
for a permanent tax commission. 

In Missouri the State board of equalization is an ex officio 
body, composed of the governor, the secretary of state, the 
attorney general, the anditor, and the State treasurer. 

The time of these officers is fully absorbed with other official 
duties. Long experience demoustrates the fact that a per- 
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manent tax commission composed of specialists in this line of 
work is necessary, in the words of the report referred to 

to visit the different counties; advise, confer with, and instruct 
the assessing officers; to ins the work of assessment and see that 


a proper basis of valuation adopted and enforced; and to N 


the State, or see that it 18 1 represented, before such 8, 


und see that the assessors follow the requirements of the law. i 

In other States permanent State tax commissions have taken 
the place of State boards of equalization similar to the one in 
Missouri. 

It has been urged as an objection against this amendment 
that it provides for the appointment of this tax commission by 
the governor, instead of having them elected by the people, the 
idea being that they would be more responsible to the people if 
elected by them. 

This objection has no valid foundation, because the people 
elect the governor and hold him responsible for his adminis- 
tration, and the tax commission that he appoints will be re- 
sponsible direct to him and under his supervision every day, 
whereas, responsibility to the people means that if they are 
not satisfied with them at the end of their term they can elect 
others in their place: In short, it means that responsibility 
once in four years and not every day, because at all times the 
people of the State are too busy to directly look after their less 
important officials. 

It has been further urged against this amendment that this 
tax commission would have dictatorial power over taxation. 
This is not true. Their only power will be to see that the laws 
relative to assessment will be fairly and impartially obeyed. 
They will have no power over the rates of taxation, nor will 
they have anything to do as to fixing the amount to be 
raised by taxation. These matters will be in the hands of the 
general assembly for State purposes, and in the hands of the 
local officials elected by the people for local purposes, accord- 
ing to the principle of home rule in taxation. The only power 
that the tax commission will have is to bring about a fair and 
impartial assessment, and this is bound to be just and beneficial 
to every locality. 

The facts set forth in the report of the Missouri State Tax 
Commission of 1903 should insure the adoption of this amend- 
ment by an overwhelming majority. 


CONSIDERATE JUDGMENT URGED. 


In conclusion, we believe these amendments to be not only meas- 
ures of justice, but of the highest expediency and practicability; and 
upon them we confidently invoke the calm and considerate judgment of 
our fellow citizens, and earnestly invite their hearty cooperation to 
secure their adoption. 


FARMERS AND TAXATION. 


Reasons have for some time been cropping up to indicate that the 
traditional hostility of farmers to the single tax is not in all instances 
attributable to misapprehension. Some farmers have seemed to under- 
stand quite clearly that the single tax, while a good thing for the 
farming business, would be a bad thing for speculation in farming land. 
Such of these as either make money or hope to make money, not out 
of farming but out of her prices per acre for farms, have reason to 
be averse to the single But that such farmers are not farmers 
bee pretty clearly shown in a recent issue of Carlson’s Breeders’ 
eview. 

It seems that Carlson's Review—we_ are from the editorial 
page of the Chicago Record-Herald of July 11, 1912— was not satisfied 
with the higher credit ratings that farmers have been getting. So it 
set on foot an investigation which showed that this agricultural 

rosperity is due, not to profits from farming but to profits resulting 

fom speculation in land. As the B er's Review is a Nebraska 
ublication, it confined its specific inquiries to Nebraska, but it declared 
hat the same conditions prevail in the United States as a whole. * Ir 
from the total farm producton of the United States we deduct the 
cost of labor, farm management, and interest on the investment,” says 
the Breeders’ Review, “ we will find the balance on the wrong side of 
the account. It will not be necessary to charge the ae wi e 
upkeep of the farm, seed in, feed for work animals, breaking of 
tools and machinery, labor of the family, insurance, and a score of 
other necessary costs, in order to show a loss.” Prosperity among 
farmers is then traced to men who are “good judges of property 
values,“ and to their speculative, not their farming, abilities. The 
value of farming land has increased enormously, the Review explains, 
adding, what is doubtless true, that farm land “is already too high 
in price from the standpoint of what it is now producing.” 

It is not from production but from land speculation that farmers 
get rich. But when they get rich in that way they usually retire 
to town or city, leaving tenants or “hands” to do the producing, 
while they themselves take ground rents in higher rent from tenants, 
or lowei wages to “hands,” or through some subtle process of 
“higher cost of living“ for both, and then make the welkin ring with 
outerles against the single tax because “it will hurt the farmer.” 
Some farmers can prosper in this way, but as landlords and not as 
farmers. The single tax would surely weed them out. But they 
are few at best. Their interest is not the tenant-farmer's interest. 
Their interest is not the farm “ hand’s" interest. Their interest is not 
the interest of farmers who own and work thelr farms, and make 
their money, if they make any, by being good producers of foodstuffs 
instead of “ good judges of property values.“ It is “a long shot” for 
working farmers to t money out of increase in the value of their 
acreage. Farmers who succeed at that game are not of the work- 


otin 


ing kind, as a rule, except as they work others. 
“Frurther in the course of its he e . mentioned above, Carl- 
son's Breeders“ Review says of Neb ‘ 


that “it would not be a 
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difficult matter to double the per acre yield throughout the State,” 
by “better seed, better tillage of the soll, better ent more 
fertility, less waste from insects, and the present 8 ot marketing, 
and more and better live stock.” No doubt this Is approximately as 
true anywhere as in Nebraska. But suppose it was done. How much 
better off would farm “hands” be? How much better off would farm 
tenants be after their leases expired? And farm owners, what about 
them? Would a be better off or worse off if they id increased 
taxes on all their larger product, as tax laws now — — or only on 
the raw land value of their farms, as the single tax would require? 
As the Breeders’ Review says, “farming in the United States will 
never be generally profitable until" farmers know the difference be- 
tween profits resulting from actual production and the margins of a 
speculation.” But when farmers know this difference, no farmer who 
farms a farm will be averse to the single tax. Every working farmer 
then will know that taxation of land values means taxation of land 
monopoly, and that exemption from taxes on production means ex- 
emption of farming from all taxation. 


THE SINGLE TAX IN CANADA. 


In reply to inquiries made by E. F. Allen, of Kansas City, 
Mo., the following letter of June 1, from F. S. Watson, of 
Watson & Co., real estate agents of Edmonton, Alberta, ex- 
plains the tax reform in operation there: 


The single tax system has been in operation here for the past five 
years, and I would say that it gives entire satisfaction. I have yet to 
meet the business man who is op to it as it is working out here. 
At first we had a business tax extra little different from that in the 
States; that is to say, so much eR a foot, the amount varyi 
for different lines of business. as now been done away wit 
and all taxes put on land. The only other taxes we have are a few 
licenses such as 1 milk license, and carter's license, and other 
lines of business which require special regulations. 


At the lest session of the Provincial Parliament they adopted an act 
putting the whole Province under single tax. I will send you a copy 
of this act as soon as I can number of falr-s! cities and 


t it. 

towns in the Province have . the inclose a little 
paper from Toronto which shows the movement in Vancouver and 

ictoria and also in Ontario, although tbe present premier, a Conser- 
vative, is opposed to it. 

You will notice that a petition is in from all the cities and towns, 
and also practically all trade-unions and other les have applied for 
it. I have no doubt that if it were put to vote it would carry. 


system, and I 


General Deficiency Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADOLPH J. SAB ATH, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 23, 1912. 


Mr. SABATH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Whenever I see a Republican Member rise to 
address the House, I am reminded of one of the instructors in 
the law school I attended and of the advice he yolunteered to 
our graduating class. He was at that time considered one of 
the cleverest and shrewdest lawyers of the country. 

The advice referred to, though not appealing to me, is made 
excellent use of by the Republican Members of this House. He 
said: 

That whenever in trying a case before a jury they found the law 
against them they should argue upon the facts; and if the facts and 
evidence were against them to argue the law; and if the law, evidence, 
and facts were all against them, then to criticize the opposing counsel, 
the judge, and, if possible, the witnesses of the other 2180. tell stories 
orate on the ry of our country; and in fact do anything and 


everything to cause the jury to forget the evidence, the law, and the 
facts in the case. 


So it is with our friends who are obliged to defend the cause 
of the Republican Party. Finding themselves in a position 
where the evidence, the facts, and their own acts are against 
them, and where they have nothing that would commend their 
party, platform, or candidate to the country, they adopt the tac- 
tics recommended by this instructor, viz, try to find fault with 
their opponents in an endeavor to make the people forget the 
true facts of their case. Recognizing that they can not justly 
attack the splendid record of the Democratic Party, and realiz- 
ing that the American people appreciate our honest efforts in 
their behalf to relieve them from the intolerable conditions 
brought about by Republican misrule, they proceed to attack our 
candidate for President, the Hon. Woodrow Wilson, the great 
governor of the State of New Jersey and foremost citizen. 

I regret that this difficult and unpleasant task has been as- 
signed to my colleague from IIlinois, my own State, but they 
were obliged to select a shrewd and courageous man, one who 
is a leader and ever ready to serve his party, no matter how 
disagreeable the task might be. Im his eagerness to demon- 
strate his bravery and loyalty to standpattism and republican- 
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ism, he cares not how much he misinterprets the passages in 
our candidate’s History of the American People. The fact 
that he would read in his speech only parts of paragraphs which 
might easily be misconstrued or misunderstood by those who do 
not wish to understand them, did not deter him. Looking 
neither to the left nor to the right, he boldly forged ahead, en- 
deavoring to find something with which he might prejudice the 
minds of our citizens. b 

That the Republicans haye chosen wisely in selecting him for 
this task no one doubts, for there are few men on their side 
who are more willing to render themselves up for sacrifice in 
order to serve the interests of their party—if we may still call 
it such—than he is. He has at all times demonstrated his de- 
votion to the cause of standpattism and his friendship for 
Cannonism and all it stands for. 

Before each and every election his party supplies our foreign- 
born citizens with an abundance of specially prepared literature, 
setting forth its great friendship for them, and Republican cam- 
paign speakers shed crocodile tears in sympathizing with them; 
but, oh! what a difference in the morning after the election. 

For years and years the Republican Party misled these people 
into believing that it has made possible for them to enter our 
hospitable shores. For years it has made them believe that the 
Republican Party is the one that has protected them and is 
therefore entitled to their votes. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret to say that thousands upon thousands 
of foreign-born citizens, believing the Republican Party to be 
honest, voted the Republican ticket, voted for the Republican 
candidates, thinking and believing that the Republican Party 
stood for what it advocates—that it actually stood for a broad 
and liberal policy, for humanity, for justice and equity. They 
were led to believe all this through the agency of a subsidized 
press. Is it therefore to be wondered at, that a large number 
of these men have been misled into voting the Republican ticket, 
when thousands upon thousands of our Ameritan-born citizens, 
for whom we claim the highest standard of intelligence, have 
similarly been imposed upon and misled for years and years in 
the same manner? 

Is it surprising that the Republicans now again are employing 
their usual tricks and are again endeavoring to practice deceit 
upon these thousands and thousands of well-meaning, honest 
people? Oh, no; the Republien Party, as ever, will stop at 
nothing to accomplish its purpose; and to secure this vote it 
matters not how much it may be obliged to misstate and mis- 
quote in its effort to mislead the people. The Republican 
Party, ever since it adopted the policy of serving and protecting 
the “ interests,” has betrayed the confidence reposed in it, alike 
by the naturalized and native-born citizens, and has not been 
and surely is not now entitied to the votes of the American peo- 
ple, whether native born or of foreign birth or of foreign par- 
entage. 

My colleague in his speech in this House on the 26th of July 
showed great solicitude for the welfare of the foreign-born citi- 
zens, especially those coming from the southern part of Europe, 
and read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD extracts from our 
candidate's “ History of the American People.” 

The gentleman from Illinois finds fault with a few lines of a 
passage in our candidates History of the American People,” 
which read as follows: 

+ è + Now, there came multitudes of men 


from the south of Italy, and men of the meaner 
and Poland * * * 


Why is it that the gentleman from Illinois did not read the 
entire paragraph? Why did he not read the first nine lines? 
I can answer for him. It was because he did not desire that the 
people reading his speech—5,000,000 copies of which have been 
ordered printed by the Republican Party for use as a campaign 
document—should have the truth, because, following the well- 
known tradition of the Republican Party, his aim is to clond 
the issue, to try and prejudice the minds of foreign-born citizens, 
and to divert attention from the nefarious history of the Re- | 
publican Party’s domination by the selfish, corrupt, and corrupt- | 
ing “ interests.” 

For the benefit of the House, as well as the people of this | 
country, I will read the other portion of the passage which the 
gentleman from Illinois purposely omitted. It reads as follows: 

The census of 1890 showed the lation of the country increased 
to 62,622,250, an addition of 12,466,467 within the decade. Immi- 
grants poured steadily in as before, but with an alteration of stock 
which students of affairs marked with uneasiness. Thro ut the 
century men of the sturdy stocks of the north of made 

the main strain of foreign blood which was every year added to the 


u 
vital working force of the country, or else men of the Latin-Gallic 
stocks of France and northern Italy. 


It is plain that the gentleman from Illinois did not desire 
that the foreign-born citizens should be acquainted with the | 


the lowest class 


of 
sort out of Hungary 


complimentary comments of Gov. Wilson on the immigration 
which every year “added to the vital working force of the 
country.” Oh, no! He read only that portion of the passage 
which his ingenuity could easily misconstrue, having no desire 
to make a fair presentation of what was in the mind of the 

But, Mr. Speaker, I shall not waste the time of the House in 
an attempt at explaining what was in the mind of our candidate 
when he penned the lines just read and those quoted and so 
sedulously distorted by the gentleman from Illinois. We live in 
a time when deeds, not words, count. Therefore I will put 
against the words written 10 years ago the matchless record 
of the deeds accomplished by Woodrow Wilson, the governor of 
the State of New Jersey. And in doing so I need not have 
recourse to the methods of the gentleman from Illinois; I will 
not extract words from their context and endeavor to give them 
a meaning that was never intended, but I will let the New 
Jersey State Federation of Labor speak for itself. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois who proclaims so loudly his friendship for 
labor unions will admit that no better authority can be found 
than the resolutions of the body just referred to. 

Long before this campaign opened, to be exact, on February 
21, 1912—mark the date, for I am not misquoting ancient his- 
tory—the New Jersey State Federation of Labor went on record 
in the following terms: 


WILSON AND LABOR. 


A 1 dispatch from ‘Trenton to the Hoboken Observer on Feb- 
a, 21, 1912, shows what the New Jersey Federation of Labor thinks 


dodrow Wilson. 
At a session held in this city yesterday afternoon members of the 
8 Federation of Labor went on record 

ff 


executive committee of the State 
as indorsing the admin oodrow Wilson as governor of New 
with the 


governor, 
lis discussed. ‘hose t were: 
of Toca | — of State Fed- 
. Bilfers, ewark, secretary; Joseph 
rer; F. Leroy Skillman, Newark; James 
and H H , of Newark, members ef the 
‘The resolutions in full were as follows : 
information pes * * — ed so Jersey that 
being made to place x ne, ov. Wilson in a false 
tion as to his attitude toward Laon: and 


executive committee. 
Whereas 


quoted ; and 


a ba 
Princeton College are ag 
on into office as 


Whereas since his inaugura 
His Excellency Woodrow . 


actions 
rs tate; and 

ould be derelict in its duty if it allowed 

rendered 


vernor of New 
attitude and 


to op ity to show appreciation for services 
wanes 55 f the New J 

ereas 0 ew his 

excellency, Woodrow Wilson, governor of New Semen) ant oie enr 


signature to all measures favorable and advocated by the an- 
is offices to Lave — 


ereas the many beneficial laws passed the 1 ature of 
1911, and signed by the governor, 16 were of vital intmest to the 
W. earners of New — are as follows: 


HAP. 24. aw amending factory laws and placing New 
Jersey in the vanguard of States in the protection ot mace in 
factories and workshops. 


Cuap. 42. Regulating employment agencies and licen: the same. 
CHAP. 94. Ma a — the improper infi: of labor 
resentatives or men. 

38 95. Employers’ lability and compensation act. 
c 136. biting the employment of children in mercantile 


Har. x 
establishments during school hours; providing for a 58-hour week and 

— children under 16 years to work between the hours of 7 
p. m. a 


m. 
Cuar. 198. Appointment of commissioners on old-age pensions and 
insurance, 


exha’ 

Cap. 210. Increasing factory 

ing in all a total of 21) for the better enforcement of factory and 

Ws. 

HAP, 243. Eight-hour day on State, county, and munici work. 
re — 2 for at least one -hour sanitions for six 

9 umber’s license act. 


Prohibiting the employment of persons under 21 rs 
Pfs years second-class cities as telephone or 


State Federa- 
, represent e o workers of New Jersey, in 
assembled this 13th day of February, 1912, at Trenton, 
N. I., hereby commend his excellency, Gov. Woodrow Wilson, for his 
unremitting and untiring efforts in assisting to b about better 
conditions for the wage earners of New Jersey; and be it further 
Resolved, That the administration of Gov. Wilson be indorsed by the 
New Jersey Federation of r, and that copies of these preambles 
and resolutions be forwarded to Gov. Woodrow Wilson, the public press 
of New Jersey, and the various labor organizations throughout the 
nited States. 
mater CORNELIUS FORD, President. 
Hexry F. HILFERS, Secretary. 
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Can there be any more unqualified indorsement of the recent 
deed—not the distorted words of 10 years ago—than the resolu- 
tions I have just read? They show Goy. Wilson to be in the 
forefront of those leaders of men who appreciate that the pros- 
perity of this country, no matter how great it may be, is an 
empty shell unless it is based upon the welfare and content- 
ment in all respects of the laborer, whose lot has been ren- 
dered hard and weary by the party of the interests—the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Further, let us listen to the penetrating words of this great 
mind upon the true meaning of what the Republican Party calls 
prosperity. In his speech of acceptance of August 7, 1912, he 
said: 

MOST PEOPLE GROWING POORER THOUGH EARNINGS INCREASE. 

For what has the result been? Property? Yes, if by prosperity 
you mean vast wealth, no matter how tributed or whether distrib- 
uted at all or not; if you mean vast enterprises built up, to be presently 
concentrated under the control of comparatively small bodies of men, who 
ean determine almost at pleasure whether there shall be competition or 
not. The Nation as a nation has grown immensely rich. She is justly 
proud of her industries and of the genius of her men of affairs. They 
can master anyone they set their minds to, and we have been greatly 
stimulated under eir leadership and command. Their laurels are 
many and very green. t honors that are 
their due, and we must preserve what they have built up for us. But 
what of the other side of the picture? It is not as easy for us to 
live as it used to be. Our money will not buy as much. igh wages, 
even when we can get them, yield us no great comfort. We used to be 
better off with less, because a dollar could buy so much more. The 
majority of us have been disturbed to find ourselves growing poorer, 
ven though our earnings were slowly increasing. Prices climb faster 

an we can push our earnings up. 


And in that same speech, in proof of the worthiness of the 
confidence placed in him by organized labor of his own State, 
he gave utterance with resonant ring to these words: 


The so-called labor sae is a question ay because we have not 
yet found the rule of right in adjusting the interests of labor and 
capital. The welfare, the happiness, the energy, and spirit of the men 
and women who do the daily work in our mines and factories, on our 
railroads, in our offices and marts of trade, on our farms, and on the 
sea is of the essence of our national life. There can be nothing whole- 
some unless their life is wholesome; there can be no contentment unless 
they are contented. Their posit welfare affects the soundness of 
the whole Nation. We shall never get very far in the settlement of 
these vital matters so long as we regard everything done for the 
workingman, by law or by private a ment, as a concession yielded 
to keep him from agitation and a disturbance of our peace. Here, 
again, the sense of universal partnership must come into play if we 
are 8 act like statesmen, as those who serve, not a class, but a 
‘ation. 

The working people of America—if they must be distinguished from 
the minority that constitutes the rest of it—are, of course, the back- 
bone of the Nation. No law that safeguards their life, that improves 
the physical and moral conditions under which they live, that makes 
thelr hours of labor rational and tolerable, that . them freedom 
to act in their own interests, and that protects them where they can 
not protect themselves can properly be regarded as class legislation 
or as anything but as a measure taken in the interest of the whole 
people, whose partnership in right action we are trying to establish 
and make real and practical. t is in this spirit t we shall act 
if we are genuine spokesmen of the whole country. 

The high cost of living is arranged by private understanding.— 
(From Gov. Wilson’s speech of acceptance, Aug. 7, 1912.) 

Favors are neyer conceived in the general interests ; 
for the benefit of the favored few.—(From Goy. W 
acceptance, Aug. 7, 1912.) 


And if this does not cover with confusion the gentleman from 
Illinois for his attempt at misleading the laborers of this coun- 
try, let me quote Gov. Wilson again, giving this time his views 
upon convict labor: 

{From a letter written last February to E. C. Davison, of Virginia.] 
criminals’ 

The 8 of leasing cri als’ work for manufacturing think the 

e 


We must accord them the 


they are always 
ilson'’s speech of 


to private contractors has been tried in recent years and we 
results have been most undesirable, I was glad to take part in 
Rbolition of the system. 
My esteemed colleague also attempts by his resourceful in- 
_ nuendo, of which he is such a master, to mislead the country 
into the belief that our candidate, in expressing his views about 
Chinese labor, is particularly the friend of the Chinese, and he 
would have you believe that Goy. Wilson has praised the skill 
and intelligence of the Chinese at the cost of our own work- 
men. Mr. Speaker, I yield to no man in my admiration for the 
superior skill and intelligence and acumen of the American 
laborer, through whose efforts the commanding position of this 
great industria! Nation has been firmly established. I firmly 
believe that it is these qualities that have in large measure 
brought about the industrial supremacy which we now enjoy. 
But in common with Gov. Wilson I am not so bigoted as to as- 
sume that the workmen of other nations are not also possessed 
of some intelligence. Even the greatest enemy of the Chinese 
is forced to admit that skill and intelligence is so peculiarly 
the. characteristic of the Chinese that, combined with their 
willingness to work at low wages and their ability to live at a 
lesser cost than the American laborer, the latter can not com- 
pete with him, and that therefore we must keep our doors 
closed to the Chinese. That is all that Goy. Wilson’s words can 
be made to mean to anyone who has the rudimentary intelli- 
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gence required to grasp the significance of his clearly expressed 
thought. Though I am in favor of liberal immigration, I have 
at all times worked to strengthen the Asiatic and Mongolian 
restriction law and shall continue to do so and to insist spon 
its enforcement. 4 

I am satisfied no fair-minded man will misconstrue this pas- 
sage from Mr. Wilson’s history. He clearly shows that he is in 
favor of the Chinese restriction laws, and is thus opposed to 
Chinese immigration. 


` Mr. Speaker, I am free to say that I went to Seagirt recently 
uncertain as to whether I could support Gov. Wilson, except in 
a perfunctory manner. I was particularly anxious to hear our 
nominee’s explanation of the charges which have been made 
in the preconvention campaign, when his enemies tried to make 
capital out of a passage in his “History of the American 
People,” in an effort to prejudice the voters of foreign birth. 
After talking with Gov. Wilson for over half an hour, I 
came away entirely satisfied with the governor's views on 
granon questions. In a statement given out to the press 
said: 
- Not only shall I vote for Gov. Wilson, but shall do eve Ing in my 
power to ald in securing his election. e is broad minded en for 
me; in fact, I have the utmost confidence in him. He has made a 
wonderful impression on me, and I consider him a great man, and from 
our experience we know that great men are at once broad, liberal, 
and humane. I deplore very much the fact that there are le who 
permitted themselves in the heat of the campai to so W criti- 
cize Mr. Wilson and deliberately misconstrue his. statements. 


The above newspaper interview quotes me correctly. I am 
satisfied that he is not prejudiced against foreign-born citizens 
or immigration. He made that absolutely clear. Of course he 
is opposed to contract labor, but so am I, and so are we all, 
He is opposed to the stimulation of immigration by the Steam- 
ship Trust; so am I. He favors the exclusion of idiots, imbe- 
elles, feeble-minded persons, epileptics, insane persons, profes- 
sional beggars, persons afflicted with tuberculosis or with loath- 
some or dangerous contagious diseases, criminals, crooks and 
thugs, polygamists, anarchists, prostitutes, or those coming to 
this country for prostitution or other immoral purposes, and 
all others coming here for any unlawful purpose, and so do I. 

On the other hand, I feel satisfied that he has the highest 
regard for our foreign-born citizens, no matter from what 
European country they may come, if they come with the honest 
intent to become law-abiding citizens. He recognizes fully that 
one of the great factors in the upbuilding of this country has 
been the great number of sturdy, honest, and patriotic foreigners 
who have immigrated to our shores. Here, again, I will let 
him speak for himself, which, with his rare facility for nicety 
of expression, he can do far better than any paraphase I may 
make. On March 13, 1912, he wrote to Mr. Pietrowski, the 
city attorney of Chicago, as follows: 


My Dran Mr. PIOTROWSKI: I remember with pleasure meeting you 
when I was in Chicago, and esteem it a privilege to reply to your 
frank and interesting letter of March 11. 

My history was written on so condensed a scale that I am only too 
well aware that parasea such as you quote are open to misconstruc- 
tion, though I ink their meaning is plain when they are fairly 
scrutinized. No one who knows anything of the history of Europe 
ean fail to be familiar with the distinguished history of the Polish 
people, and any writer who spoke without discrimination of members 
of that nation as constituting an undesirable element in population 
would not only be doing a injustice, but exhibiting a great 
ignorance. I did not know all of the facts you so interestingly set 
forth in your letter, but I did know in a general way of the honorablo 
and useful careers the Polish citizens of America and the self- 
and steady achievement of the Polish communities which have been 
long established in various parts of the country. In e passage 
quoted from my history, I was speaking of a particular time when st 
had become the practice of certain employers on this side of the water 
to import large numbers of unskilled laborers, under contract, for the 
purpose of displacing American labor, for which they would have been 
obliged to pay more. They were drawing, in many cases, upon a class 
of people who would not have come of their own motion, and who were 
not truly representative of the finer elements of the countries from 
which they came. It was, of course, never in my mind to compare the 
normal imm t from Europe with the Chinese laborer. Indeed, I 
had no discrimination in mind, which involved anything more than 
calling attention to the fact that whatever might be the merits of the 
question as to the admission of Chinese into this 9 from the 
pos of view of general public policy, the labor of the Chinese had 

intelligent and extremely useful in many fields which they had 
been permitted to enter. 

I know that a just and thoughtful man like yourself will pay no 
attention to the miscellaneous interpretations which have been put 
upon the pa referred to, and that you will have already inter- 
preted my meaning as I have here endeavored to interpret it. 

Your letter has very graciously affored me an opportunity to make 
this explanation. 

‘ordially and sincerely, yours, Wooprow WILSON. 


Letter received by me from Goy. Wilson after he has been 
informed of the contents of my letter to Mr. Dongress: 


Seacirt, N. J., August 20. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Me. SABATH : It is very gratifying to me that after our con- 
versation on the subject you should have felt so assured of my friend- 
ship for our large foreign-born population as to lead you to advise 
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them that my election to the Presidency would be best for them as 
well as for all other citizens who are loo to rescue this Govern- 
ment from privil and open wide the doors of opportunity in America 
alike to the worthy immigrants who come here to find larger 1 
and to those who were born in America. The Democratic Party coul 
not without forgetting its very origin advocate an illiberal policy in 
the matter of immigration. he party may almost be said to ve 
ee in opposition to the alien and sedition laws by which the 
Federalist Party sought to all but shut the doors against naturaliza- 
tion and at the same time silence the criticism of our people against 
their Government. America has always been proud to open her gates 
to everyone Who loved liberty and sought opportunity, and she will 
never seek another course under the guidance of the Democratic Party. 
I am in hearty accord with the ancient faith and practice of the party 
that has honored me by nominating me for President. There must 
be regulation of immigration. Criminals must not be admitted. Those 
who are diseased or defective must be excluded in order to safeguard 
the physical integrity of our people. Neither can we receive those 
who are unable to support themselves. And we should see to it that 
those who come are not unfitted to enter into the life of the country. 
The necessary limits have been recognized and again in such 
legislation. ‘There was a time when through the efforts of steamship 
companies and of men who wished to bring over those whom they 
could at once use and impose upon there were brought into the country 
by the thousands men whom it was demoralizing to receive. But 
timely legislation stopped that. Sound and honest men and women 
out of every one of the great European stocks, who come of their 
own volition and make homes for themselves are welcome amongst 
us, no one can justly criticize our laws if only those who are sound 
and honest are admitted. Debased men and men of an unserviceable 
kind may come out of any race or stock, but America has enriched her 
genius, has made it various and universal, as she has renewed herself 
out of all the ancient peoples, from Norway to Italy, and the rich 
tants of the Mediterranean who have the literature and history of the 
world. 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, Wooprow WILSON. 


Again, on April 10, 1912, he wrote to Mr. Gus Copetas, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., as follows: 


My Drar Mr. Copetas: I am sincerely obliged to you for your fair 
and friendly letter and am giad to assure you that you have con- 
jectured truly. Nothi that I have ever said or thought could be 
tortured Into any such Interpretation as that which has been ascribed 
to me in regard to foreigners coming to this country, except by those 
whose deliberate intention it is to 1 my views and to put 
me in a false Maht in respect to truth and justice. 

All the world knows the extraordinary distinction of your people 
in the history of liberty. It would be a very stupid and a very ignorant 
man who could hold any opinion that questioned their high place in 
the history of self-government. 

If the reference is to a passage in my history often misquoted and 
distorted. I can only say that no man who understands the meaning 
of og Cee og language could reasonably put such an interpretation 
upon 

12 Wooprow WILSON, 


And about the same time he again went on record with re- 
spect to our Italian, Hungarian, and Polish fellow-citizens as 
follows: 


My Dear Mr. AyLwarp; He must be a very ignorant man who does 
not know the distinction 5 to the history of the great Italian 
people and of the Hungarian and Polish nations, which, through so 
many generations, have made a gallant struggle to maintain the rights 
of man, and who have, in the process, developed so many qualities 
that entitle them to the respect of the world. I have never for a 
moment regretted that our great composite nation was enriched by 
the blood o ene Pease. 

No well-informed man can question this fact or censure the criticism 
which was based upon it, and I am sure that the leaders of the Polish, 
Italian, and Hungarian citizens of this country will be the first to 
recognize the malicious Injustice which has been done me by putting 
my views in any other light. 

Cordially, yours, Wooprow WILSON. 


And the Rey. Paul Rhode, the only Polish bishop in the 
United States, has given his unqualified indorsement of Gov. 
Wilson on the part of his fellow countrymen who are now cit- 
izens of the United States, as follows: 

Polish-Americans who have had the pleasure of listening to Goy. 
Wilson's speeches feel that the meaning of passages in his History 
of the American People, to which exception was taken, has been largely 
misconstrued. I am glad that Gov. Wilson, who in all respects 
the esteem of our citizens of Polish birth and extraction, took occa- 
sion to explain his mind himself in the proper light with our people. 


Mr. Speaker, my colleague and the party whose spokesman he 
is have made one mistake amidst the great confusion which 
prevails in their own midst. They have lost the power to read 
the signs of the times; they failed to realize that they can no 
longer play upon the mere passions of the foreign masses; they 
have underestimated the intelligence of the foreign elements, 
who have become potent factors in our intellectual, social, and 
political life, and to prove my assertion I desire to read the 
following, which speaks for itself: 


We, the members of the Italian Woodrow Wilson Club of Buffalo, 
N. eE a it incumbent in a measure to explain the reasons for our 


o on. 

e, as Italian citizens of Buffalo, feel that an injustice has been 
done to one of the most worthy educators and statesmen of the United 
States by at pata teats pire 

It is our opinion that a certain individual and newspaper believe 
that the plate 9 Italian citizen Is not competent to judge and interpret 
the real meaning and Intent of writings and public utterances of 
torians and statesmen. . 

The Italian residents and citizens of this city believe that their 
fatherland has produced as worthy men of letters as any nation, and 


we can not be misled by part quotations of any man’s writings or 
utterances. 


It is possible that the average American citizen thinks that the 
Italian ple of the United States does not keep in touch with the 
general doings and progress of the Nation. It is just possible that we 
are as well posted as any other nationality. 

We realize that the Hon. Woodrow Wilson, by his acts and admin- 
istration as governor of the sovereign State of New Jersey, bas 
done as much as any American statesman in the interest of the working 


people, 

"the favorable labor legislation secured through his efforts and the 
administration that has been for the benefit of the working class has 
been highly beneficial to our nationality, who comprise about 40 per 
cent of the workers in New Jersey 

The Italian citizen believes he is competent to judge his friends, and 
is a great believer in acts that count for something instead of mere 
promises: So be it 

Resolved, That we, the Italian citizens of the Woodrow Wilson Club, 
of Buffalo, here assembled, tender to the Hon. Woodrow Wilson our 
hearty support in his canvass for the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent; an it further 


Resolved, That the secretary and president be instructed to forward 
a copy of this preamble and resolution to the Hon. Woodrow Wilson. 

The officers of that club are well-known Italian residents of 
that city. 

I also wish to insert here a signed statement of Mr. Wilson's 
views on foreigners and foreign immigration, which he gave to 
the editor of a Hungarian newspaper in New York City on 
July 22 last: 

I believe in the reasonable restriction of immigrants, but not in any 
restriction which will exclude from the coun honest, industrious men 
who are seeking what America has always offered, an asylum for those 
who seek a free field. The whole question is a very difficult one, but 
I think it can be solved wth justice and generosity. Anyone who has 
the least knowledge of Hungarian history must feel that stock to have 
proved itself fit for liberty and opportunity. 

I never have had any objection to sound immigration from 
any country,” he said, and being asked just how he defined 
sound immigration, he said he referred to the coming of honest 
men and women from other lands whose presence in the United 
States is not calculated to interfere with the health and moral 
conditions of this country. 

And now let us see by what right the Republican Party can 
claim or expect to receive the votes of the foreign-born citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, ever since the Republican Party has been in 
existence, with only two exceptions, and those during Lincoln's 
administration, it is on record as being in favor of restriction 
of immigration; yes, even before it was born—while it was being 
hatched. One of the strongest reasons for its organization was 
the opposition to foreign people; for, is it not the residue of the 
Nativistic, Whig, and Knownothing parties, from which it was 
created? 

The gentleman from Illinois states: 

That the platform of principles adopted by a political party and on 
the strength of which the candidate appeals for 1 7 gon support is in 
no sense a true index of the candidate’s worth or of his fitness for the 
office to which he.aspires. In this enlightened day and age, when the 
standard of general intelligence is higher than it has ever been, the 
Acker of the candidate becomes, in a very large measure, the 

ue platform of his party. The people are more vitally interested in 
ascertaining the honest convictions of the candidate, formed in a time 
of sober and mature refiection, uninfluenced by ambition or hope of 
1 preferment, than they are in any professions or promises con- 

ned in a platform which they know has been constructed solely to 
meet the exigencies of practical politics. 

Notwithstanding the fact that he properly places no credence 
in his party platform, I wish to quote the following from the 
Republican platform of 1892: 

We favor the enactment of more stringent laws and regulations for 
the restriction of criminal, pauper, and contract immigration. 

Who did they mean; the present immigrants? Surely not; 
in those days there was hardly any immigration from southern 
Europe. 

Again we 
lowing: 

We demand that the Immigration laws be thoroughly enforeed and 
so extended as to exclude from entrance to the United States those who 
can neither read nor write. 

So 16 years ago the Republican Party went on record in no 
uncertain terms as being opposed not only to those who can 
not d, but also to those who can not write. They do not 
seem to realize that if this had been the law 50 years ago 
thousands of people whom we are proud to number among our 
most influential citizens would still be in Europe. 

Do they not know that our present law excludes from ad- 
mission into the United States all— 


read in the Republican platform for 1896 the fol- 


upers; persons likely to become a public charge; 
— * persons afflic ed Vith aaronii. or with x for 


examining surgeon as being mentally or physically defective, such 
mental 5 ye defect fem of a nature which may affect the 
ability of such alien to earn a living; persons who have been con- 
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or other crime or mis- 
demeanor involving moral turpitude; polygamists, or persons who admit 


victed of or admit haying committed a fe 


their belief in the etice of polygamy; anarch’ or persons who 
believe in or advocate the overthrow by force or violence of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or of 8 or of all forms of 
law, or the assassination of public officials; prostitutes, or women or 

tls coming into the United States for the purpose of 

or a other immoral purpose; persons called contract laborers who 
have induced or solicited to migrate to this country by offers 
or promises of employment or in consequence of 1 oral, writ- 
ten or prane expressed or implied, to orm labor in this country 
of any kind, skilled or unskilled; those who have been, within one year 
from the date of application for admission to the United States, de- 
ported as having been induced or solicited to ate as above described ; 
any person whose ticket or passage is paid for with the money of another, 
or who is assisted by others to come, unless it is affirmatively and 
satisfactorily shown that such person does not belong to one of the 
foregoing excluded classes and that said ticket or neat was not 
paid for by any corporation, association, society, munici ty, or for- 
eign government, either directly or indirectly; all children under 16 
P< ti of age gy Aton aroun by one or both of their parents, at the 
iscretion of the Secre of Commerce and Labor or under such regu- 
lations as he may from time to time prescribe. 


I will show a little later on that the clause “liable to become 
a public charge” is disbarring thousands upon thousands each 
year. What else does the Republican Party desire? How much 
further does it wish to go in the matter of restrictive immigra- 
tion. The following is taken from the Republican platform of 
1908: 

In the further interest of American workmen we favor a more ef- 
2 restriction of the immigration of cheap labor from foreign 

Oh, is it not remarkable? What a profound interest the Re- 
publican Party manifests in the American laboring men before 
election! This would benefit the laboring men about as much as 
the high tariff. 

And again the following is from their platform of 1912: 

We pledge the Republican Party to the enactment of appropriate 
laws to give relief from the 1 evil of induced or un- 
desirable imm tion, which is inimi to the progress and welfare 
of the people of the United States. 

I would like very much to have the gentleman from Illinois 
inform-me to whom they refer when they speak of “ undesirable 
immigration which is inimical to the progress and welfare of 
the people of the United States.” Why does not my esteemed 
colleague appeal to his party for fair treatment of these people 
if he desires to secure their votes? 

The gentleman from Illinois, of course, argues in his speech 
that we must look to the men that we nominate and not to the 
platform of the party, which is a clear admission that the Re- 
publican Party is not honest. ‘This, Mr. Speaker, is nothing 
new. We have maintained for years and years what the gen- 
tleman now admits, viz, that the Republican Party never did 
live up to its promises and its pledges made in the national 
conventions assembled, and we know, and the people of the 
United States begin to know, that they never will. As an ex- 
ample of this, let us recall the solemn pledges to reduce the 
tariff which they made in 1908, and subsequently their total 
disregard of these pledges. Can they expect the public to so 
soon forget this? 

Does the gentleman from Illinois expect that these people to 
whom he especially appeals and whom he desires to prejudice 
against our candidate and our party will again be misled as 
before? 

I am inclined to believe that he is mistaken, because in the 
last few years they have begun to realize and recognize that the 
Republican Party has failed to keep its pledges and promises 
to the people and therefore can be trusted no longer. 

In proof of this let me give you the plain, unvarnished record 
respecting the immigrants under President Taft. On May 28, 
1909, he appointed William Williams as Commissioner of Im- 
migration at the Port of New York—Ellis Island. That day, 
which saw this appointment, will long be remembered by every 
immigrant and every friend of every immigrant and every rela- 
tive of every immigrant who has entered this country through 
Ellis Island since that evil day. In less than a week after 
Williams had taken charge at Ellis Island—to be exact, og June 
4, 1909—he promulgated the following order in a circular di- 
rected to all immigrant inspectors: 

It is necessa that the standard of inspection at Ellis Island be 
raised. Notice hereof is giyen publicity in order that intending im- 
migrants may be advised before embarkation that our immigra law 
toill be strictly enforced; so that those who are unable to measure up to 
the requirements of the law may not waste time or money in coming 
here, only to encounter the ps of deportation. 

Oh, most marvelous of men, that within the brief period of 
a week he could determine that all that had been done before 
under the Republican administration of Theodore Roosevelt was 
improper and that by his ipse dixit the standard of immigration 
must be automatically “raised.” The facts are that Williams 
was an avowed restrictionist; that he had publicly and fre- 
quently expressed his restrictionist views; that he was ap- 


pointed by President Taft because his views were well known 
to the President and because he desired to have the immigration 
office at Ellis Island administered in a harsh, arbitrary, and 
autocratic manner. 

Before Williams was in office one month he issued the follow- 
ing order: 

NOTICE CONCERNING INDIGENT IMMIGRANTS. 
Jux 28, 1909. 


Certain steamship companies are bringing to this port many im- 
migrants whose funds are manifestly ina equate for their proper sup- 
p until such time as they are likely to obtain profitable employment. 

uch action is improper and must cease. In the absence of a statutory 
provision, no hard and fast rule can be laid down as to the amount of 


in determin 
where such 
children, ete.) the recipients stand here as objects of private charity, 


country. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Commissioner. 

This order which violates not only the letter but the spirit 
of our immigration laws received the indorsement of Secre- 
tary Nagel through the public press, notably in the St. Louis 
Glove-Democrat and the New York Evening Sun of July 27, 
1909. Williams's reference to “private charity,” with which 
the Federal statutes have no concern, was an indication of the 
relentless course against the immigrant that Williams has pur- 
sued since the day that he was inducted into office, with the 
result that his name is execrated by every immigrant and every 
friend of every immigrant who have come to these shores since 
his miserable incumbency. 

Commissioner Williams has usurped legislative and ad- 
ministrative authority and has compelled his subordinates on 
Ellis Island, by reason of such material changes in the law, 
made under the guise of administering existing laws, to exclude 
thousands of unfortunates, many of whose lives and careers are 
in consequence wholly ruined. 

Can the gentleman from Illinois give those people a single 
good reason why they should vote for Mr. Taft, or for his long- 
lost friend Theodore? Is he of the opinion that Mr. Taft's act 
toward the former Secretary of Commerce and Labor, Mr. 
Straus, whom he so unceremoniously ousted from the Cabinet, 
will redound to his benefit; or does he believe that the ap- 
pointment of Commissioner Keefe or Commissioner General of 


Immigration Keefe entitles him to their vote? I am under the 


impression that there isn’t a fair-minded and liberal minded citi- 
zen who will not condemn the record of these two Taft ap- 
pointees. z 

Was it due to the great friendship of President Taft for the 
foreign-born citizens that he appointed Mr, William Williams 
commissioner at Ellis Island? Was it because he was fair, 
just, broad minded and liberal, or was it not because he knew 
Mr. Williams to be a strong restrictionist? 

Again I ask, was Mr. Keefe appointed the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration because of his liberal views, or because of 
his known prejudice against everything and eyerybody that does 
not come from Wales? 

Mr. Speaker, never before in the history of our country was 
there so much cruelty practiced against thousands and thou- 
sands of people as during the second administration of Mr. 
Roosevelt and that of Mr. Taft. To show to people of our 
country how unjust has been the treatment of the unfortunate 
immigrants who are fleeing from persecution and oppression 
and endeavoring to make this free country of ours their future 
home, we will read statistics taken from the report of the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration showing the deportations 
ordered during the years intervening between the last Demo- 
cratic administration and the present year. They are amazing, 
These figures show that nearly 14 times as many have been 
debarred during the last fiscal year as during the year of 1897, 
and in the majority of cases without any warrant of law. 
These figures will disclose the fact that in the year of 1807 
only 1,617 were debarred, whereas in 1911 there were 22,349 
debarred; in 1897, 263 were deported and in 1911 there were 
2,788 deported. Following is the table showing total number 
debarred each year from 1897 to 1911, inclusive: 

Total debarred year ended June 30— 
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I also beg leave to insert a table showiug those deporied 
after being in this country, and I ask all of you to study 
this carefully, for I am positive that it will give you a great 
deal of valuable information and will set you right on the 
quality of the present immigration. 


198988 ee ͤ—— 
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/ 
Aliens deported to countries whence they came after entering the United States, fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, by races or peoples and cruses, 


Deportation compulsory within 3 years. 


Public charges from following causes existing prior to entry. 


Total 
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Aliens deported to countries whence they came ufter entering the United States, fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, by races-or peoples and causes—Continued. 


nne “ty raat es Public charges within one year after entry from sub- 


R 
5 N nate ite tela 
N. o 
Danes, and Swedes) 
Seote! 


This table shows that during the fiscal year 1910-11 


| West Indian (except Cuban) 
were deported the following: eis: 


Other peopl LES RAE Sh Bie 8 OE AOE OES 6 
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8833 Moravian (Czech: 22| This is conclusive proof that the opposition to present-day 

Bulgarian, Servian, and Montenegrin—— ake immigration on the part of restrictionists and my Republican 

Croatian and Slovenian ———— cant 5 56 | friends Hayes, GARDNER, Fochr, and Ausrix, and my Demo- 

Mays ep oe 9 | cratic friends BURNETT, Dies, and RODDENRERY, is unjust and 

Dalmation, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian Ar unfair. For the percentage of deportations of those who are 

Dutch and Fiemish_—-——------—--------—----------__ 3g | regarded by the restrictionists of the so-called “desirable” 

ee Ee = 3 2 248 | races, namely, the English, the French, and so forth, is far in 

at excess of that of the—by them—so-called “ undesirable” races. 

220 To be better understood I will give it in round numbers: Of 

86 | 141,000 English who arrived in three years, 259 were deported, 

209 | making 18.8 per 10,000 arrivals; of 203,000 Germans, 268 were 

183 | deported, or 13.2 per 10,000 arrivals; of 53,000 French, 186, or 

238 34.8 per 10,000, were deported; of 106,000 Irish, 186, or 119 per 

176 | 10,000, were deported; of 4,000 Mexicans, 844, or 88.1 per 10,000, 

43 | were deported; or 245,000 Hebrews, 232, or 9.4 per 10,000, were 

157 | deported; and of 468,000 South Italians, 219, or 4.8 per 10,000, 

177 | were deported. I do not deal with the North Italians, since 

42 they are considered “desirable.” So that we find that the 

F 35 | English, German, Irish, and Scotch, the so-called “ desirable” 

Ruthenian (itiseniek) —:: ee 44 | races, had a larger number of deportations than the Hebrews 
2 (Norwegians, Danes, and et st ase eco --- — and South Italians, alleged “ undesirables.” 

8 — 24 I desire to insert also the table showing those debarred, which 

Spanish a will prove again that the gentlemen just referred to are wrong 

cn eee go | and that the conduct of the present administration toward these 
ae Sgn TTEA SR REPT aE 8 | people is inexcusably harsh and arbitrary. 


Aliens deburred from entering the United States, fiscal year ended June 90, 1911, by raczs or peoples and causes. 


African (lack) 
Armenian w 32 —— 224 
Bohemian and Moravian ech! i st — 5 r PEPEE 
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Race or people. 
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‘West Indian (except Cuban). 
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To recur to Williams, let the testimony before the House 
Committee on Rules on May 29, 1911, tell the story of his con- 
duct at Ellis Island: 

STATEMENT OF MR. EARNEST c. STAHL, TRENTON, N. J. 

* * We are prepared to submit to you a sufficient amount of 
prima facie evidence to show you that the law, the immigration law, 
as it is now being administered, chiefly in the port of New York, is not 
Pg Sed will not say—violated but it is strained to such an extent that 
it mes a violation. 

Mr. Chairman, the German-American Alllance—as Dr. Hoffman has 
stated to you—represents more than 2,000,000 German-Americans in 
this country, all over this great land of ours. Some of its members, 
Mr. Chairman, came to this country years and years ago with less than 
$2, with less than $1, in their ets, but they brought here sound 
arms and education and willingness to work. I myself, 51 years ago, 
came here with less than 75 cents in my pocket, and I made my way 
and was able to serve five years and three months in the defense of 
our flag, and I think thousands of others who came to this country did 
the same thing. Had the immigration laws been applied at that time 
as they are now our country would have lost all that valuable material 
which came over here and which did valuable and yoeman service in 
the defense of our country. 

* . * * . * * 

Besides. Mr. Chairman, the conditions at Ellis Island are more than 
eruel, they are barbarous. If you gone will go to Ellis Island 
unheralded, unknown in your official capacity, and, in your great 
character as national legislators, will look throu: the conditions at 
Ellis Island, you will find that they are worse than can be found in 

ussia. 
* * * . * * * 

Thousands of people can not live there. Women ny taer would 
rather be dead than stay another day. Women who are brought there, 
sound in body and mind and virtuous, are kept there like cattle. 

* * * * * * * 


There were people lying on mattresses that had been used from time 
immemorial, and they were herded together like cattle. It reminded 
me of the days when I was a soldier and went over to 1 and 
the provost kuara got hold of me and they put me in the slave pen 
overnight, It just about reminded me of that condition. 

* . * 


Mr. Watchorn was not the worst man there. If Mr. Watchorn was 
there, there would not be to-day such an uprising. Mr. Watchorn, 
while he was trying to obey the law as nearly as he understood it, 
was not such an enemy to decent immigration; but the present com- 
missioner has an especial n to all those who come from an 
other shore to this country, and his administration is scandalous an 
a stench In the nostrils of the Nation. 

Mr. Pou, Just in a word, what does an immigrant go through when 
he comes to Ellis Island? 

Mr. STanu. That is hard to tell. He goes through hell; that is the 
only expression that I know of. 
7 * > + * . * 
STATEMENT OF MR. JOSEPH BARONDESS, A MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 

* s . * * > . 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have had an oppor- 
tunity of calling with several committees upon the Secretàry of Com- 
merce and Labor and upon the Commissioner General of Immigration 
(not Commissioner General of Immigration Sargent, because he was 
always willing to listen to reason), but I am speaking of the new ad- 
ministration. I do not want to say that we have been impolitely han- 
died, nor do I wish to accuse the Secretary of having turned a deaf ear 
to our supplications and appeals. We have been very politely and very 
8 told that the matter would be taken under consideration. 
I suppose it is still being considered. Before the millennium will come 
the consideration ie ba not be realized. Realizing as we do that this 
is n Government that is praon by the consent of the governed and 
by those who have been elected to govern the people, we determined to 
turn to you for relief. Our appeals have not n listened to, and for 
that reason we are here. 

» +» * kd 0 . * 

We ch that under a ruling of the commissioner, on page 2, para- 
graph 4, Commissioner's Rules, that those organizations making any 
charges for the bringing of the immigrant to his destination, that those 
eharges should be reasonable. We cha that the organizations al- 
ready established at Ellis Island who did not meet with the favor of 
the commissioner and who have made no charges whatever were con- 
stantly watched and hampered in their work, while a new organization 
that has recently sprung up does make charges for the delivery of im- 
migrants to their places of destination in spite of the commissioner's 
rule referred to and nothing has been done. I am prepared to present 
these charges specifically when your committee will determine in favor 
of an investigation at Ellis Island. We charge further than the com- 
missioner z his order of December 16, 1910, has made it practically 
impossible for an immigrant to come in touch with his friends. 

* 7 $ * * s „ 

We claim and we charge that it is inhuman to deport an alien who 
has deposited money; and even though he does not deposit any money, 
it is absolutely inhuman to deport an alien on the same day, before 
he has had an opportunity to say 17 he or farewell to the people who 
are 8 in him, and he is hustled away before he has an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Niet + * had come here with her sister and two or three 
brothers. * * * ‘The work that this girl has done at a certain 
machine reguirea her constantly standing on her feet, and she com- 
plained of flat feet. Suddenly she felt bad, and the physician deter- 
mined that she needed treatment for some otber ailment, of which he 
did not have the slighest idea, and of which the phyeicians had no 
idea at the time of her arrival there. Somebody reported tbat the girl 
went to the hospital for treatment, and in the middle of the night a 
detachment of detectives got hold of the entire family, and on the next 
morning they were deported. If that Is humane, then I do not know 
what inhumanity is. 

. * * 7 * * . 
STATEMENT OF MR. A. d. KOELBLE, REPRESENTING THE NEW YORK STATE 
ALLIANCE AND VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED GERMAN SOCIETIES OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
* * * * * * * 

Mr. Willlams, in June, 1908, promulgated the law, or the rule or 

regulation, that a man must have at least $25 to be able to land. Al- 


though h n < 
— — 3 is powers are strictly limited and laid down 2s fi admin 


ve, he made that particular rule of $25. ow, what 
is the situation when you come to Ellis Island, and do not come there 
with more wealth than the law allows? Once you are on Ellis Island, 
it takes oa two or three hours to recover from the mere effect on 
our brain, and your heart, and your soul, apart from the physical 
eatures of it. To see that number of 5 arently 1 humanity; 
K ned like cattle, with the odor perva Ellis Is , even thou 
t may be that from every side come the breezes of the ocean; see th 
people who have not the faintest idea of your language, your customs, 
coming from a country, many of them, where they are cowed to the 
most abject seryility. 

* . * * s . * 

Mr. Maprson. Are the conditions worse now under Mr. Williams than 
under Mr. Watchhorn? 

Mr. KOELBLE. I certainly do believe that they are worse, and I be- 
lieye that Mr. Williams is putting into the spirit of the law the letter 
of the law which Congress did not wish t in. That is my personal 
opinion. * +è Under Commissioner Williams the deportations have 
increased 142 per 


cent, 
Another thing, at the port of Philadelphia 1 in 230 immigrants is 
deported, and at the port of New York 1 in 54. At Baltimore I think 
the percentage is even greater. 
. * $ * . * „ 

Yes; I represent the German State Alliance of the State of New 
York and the United German Societies of the State of New Zork. Now, 
to show the spirit of Commissioner Williams, thẹ German olics of 
New York City have what they call the Leo House for the care of 
German immigrants. They have done yeoman service, and I speak 
with particular sympathy for the immigrant, because my father for 
19 years received the German Catholic i ts arri at this 
pori in the days when they were greenhorns and without any qaall- 
cations. This house has n so hampered and so tisfied with 
Commissioner Williams that they have finally seve all their con- 
nection with Ellis Island. The archbishop of New York is the chairman 
of the executive committee of that house. They were simply disgusted 
with regard to Mr. Williams, and have severed their connection with 
Ellis Island. 

* + = s . * . 


STATEMENT OF Mun. KARL HAUSER, OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Chairman and tlemen, I appear here not qs a representative 
of any multitude, but 8 representative of this old American citizen- 


ship. I a as a humanity crank, because my heart sympathizes 
mt A mankind in general, no matter whether Jews, Christians, or 


I am in sympathy with the present Republican administration, 
although like the Irishman said when the priest said he would go to 
Hades. It makes no difference; I have got friends in both places.” 
But as a Republican my heart rebels against the administration at 
Ellis Island. When the revolt was so enormous that I thought per- 
haps we ought to do something to find out the true state of affairs, 
I went over to Mr. Williams. * + + 

I was admitted. and he asked me what he could do for me. I said, 


you also said it was by gees the law, yet before I was through with you 
you gave me a pass for two months.” He said, “Did 17 I have nu 
recollection of that.” I said, That makes no difference; it is true. 
and I can bring you the inspectors who saw me here re eatediy.” 


to-day; and it is not against the law. Now, way des he refuse 
me to be p es are held? He 
is afraid, and where there is secrecy there is reason to be afraid. 

* * * s 0 


. * 
Now, gentlemen, I know the trouble is the system at Ellis Island, 
and the soa was there when Mr. Williams was there the first time. 
Now, in the name of humanity, what does “likely to become a public 
charge” mean? We might just as well say, “likely to beceme insane,” 
“likely to become commissioner on Ellis Island from exa erated ego.“ 
We give murderers the benefit of reasonable doubt, and . 3 not give 
that benefit to the poor immigrant. If he should become a public 
charge within three years you can send him back. * * » re 
must be a reason for all this. I ask you, gentlemen, why does a man 
like Mr. Williams, who is a millionaire several times „ clamor 
to have this unpleasant job on Ellis Island? Why? I do not know 
unless he wants to serve his e in the pure spirit of New England 
and keep out the foreigners as much as ble. You knew that when 
the Puritans came to this country they left their former home because 
of religious persecution, and as soon as they had a foothold here the 
practiced the same persecution on others with a vengeance, * è 
As proud citizens of this great country, we are ashamed of that 
administration on Ellis Island. Close the gates. Say we do not want 
any immigrants, or that we will send Mr. Williams over to Europe to 
piek oar leny he manus eat — nee let tiee ponie eat eve ing 
ey have and come here w arely enough to pay passage an 
kaye a at dollars 3 then have on go eo ga Pe 2 
Why is that necessary a man there a hea 
you will have different results. rt, and 
* * * * + . * 
Now, why is a citizen not permitted to go over to Ellis Island and be 
present at these hearings? 
* * . . „ * 


m 
I said: “ Under the present law you would have been d ted 
you could not be Secretary of Commerce and Labor.” “Ate. Loeba 
parents came with a few penne yet they are all very useful men. 
ow, m and 1 did not care. Since I am not per 
t help 


. . * * . . 
STATEMENT OF A. W. LEVY, REPRESENTING THE FEDERATION OF JEWISH 
ORGANIZATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


+ + the facts simply are that certain conditions exist at El 
Island which cry for a remedy. “i 


* * . s . . . 
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"Thousands of complaints have been made during the past few years 
respecting the treatment of immigrants coming to Ellis Island. The 
conditions surrounding the holding of the meetings of the boards of 
special inguiry are such as to make for the exercise of almost 
power. tar chamber proceedings—a phrase that has been re- 
tedly—are indulged in, it seems to me, and It seems to be the 
eeling of the people widely affected by these rulings that such an in- 
stitution is un-American, is op to all principles of justice and 
fairness, and that these great nited States should not be for a mo- 
ment placed In the position of standing at the door and ruthlessly 
shutting people out by the use of unfair and unjustifiable means. The 
boards of inquiry have, by their decisions, rendered themselves in many 
instances ridiculous. 

STATEMENT OF REV. MR. SYDNEY H. BASS, OF HARRISON VALLEY, PA. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Sydney Herbert Bass, and 
I am a Methodist Episcopal minister, residing at harrison Valley, Pa. 
I am here independent of any organization, society, newspaper, or any. 
body. I am here as a minister of the Gospel, and therefore necessarily 

I noticed yesterday that one gentleman after another 
regretted that there was no specific case brought forward. I am here 
also, then, as a specific case. 


I am going to speak from experimental knowledge as briefly as pos- 
sible after your remark, sir. 

I heard Cominissioner Williams yesterday. He produced 8 
I, too, have photographs, but mine are engraved on my mind heart 
and burned into my soul as by a red-hot fron, I am sorry that the 
Eastman Kodak Co. can not develop those films for you to see; but 
I will try to give them to you as briefly as possible in word pictures. 

1 ought to explain that I was a Methodist pastor in England for sev- 
eral years before coming to this country, and res! a permanent 
life office (with a pension at 00) at the invitation of the rintend- 
ent in my present district to take up the charge to which I ve now 
been a inted or, a circuit co: ng ef four churches. 

I micht mention that I took very high honors in educational tests in 
England, so I was not detained on the ground of uneg I bad a 
four years’ na gator course and obtained certificates in advanced 
stage in scientific subjects and in literature, and took first prize 
(in England) in an open original hymn competition and took honors 
in theology at my college. 


I arrived on the White ae liner Adriatic on January 12 at 3.30 p. m. 


Mr. SULZER. Of what 
I arrived at Ellis Island about 8.30 on 
with the other 


a humanitarian. 


all the requirements the law. 

On arriving at Ellis Island the first thing -that occurred that gave 
an indication of what 1 might expect was the porter putting us in 
line and calling out: Get on up stairs, you cattle. You will soon have 


cer- 
right 
did not preach with 
ten that out with the 


I say that I had securities some hundreds of dollars in 
my 1 Gs Van $60 in cash—$10 more than Mr. Williams mentioned 
yesterday 

After going through the various pans I arrived at 9.30 in the 
mon root, and that is the basis of e MOE GE ay Onpa s 
ed to send 
me 85 cents. * * 
1 found the hours to be as follows: 4 


the common room about 4.15 or 4.20—1 p. 
; and 7 bed. 


com- 
.*. + 


rE 


The of 
room, struck me as beln; 


hour I saw the door open for a moment, and I slipped out and asked 
him for permission to wire to the British consul and for permission 
to wire to Messrs. Eaton & of the Methodist iscopal Book 


le of Calcutta of an ay Berm pega bee 
— sicai “ig ndian mutiny. * 

common room. I was there on 
the first day from 9.30 in the morning until 7.30 at n pt aos all 


the except occasionally when I sat on the B said to the 
uma pi 1 to hold me up or a bad leg and then 


since reading about that 


Then 
case did not come on until after dinner. 
the common room it is 1 o'clock). 
found tha dinner the cases began 
at 12.30 o'clock. 

I had been detained for 28 hours before my case was called at ali, 
after I had cally stated to the first inspector I met that I was a 
minister of gospel, and I had my certificate of successes in exami- 
nations and my ce creden in my possession, as well as 


board of special Inquiry, and they seemed to 
I spoke as I am speaking 

on; but 1 — refused to look at m. 

he hearing. at the conclusion of it 
as an alien without visible 

soppori and as liable to a public charge. 

support are invisible. 

* 


* . — . > 
bef to I objected, 3 
7TVVTVVCCCCVV Given cae See 


* 
Po Men in oE 


‘yesterday, would do under similar conditions. I objected very much to 
going down into the sort of quarters that I could see, by prophetic 


vision, they were taking me to. 
Mr. Williams spoke about there not being any mattresses there. 
1 did not set a mattress, but a mat impregnated with salt and disin- 


ry. 

mpelled on them. I did not sl a wink 
all night; but we were compelled to lle upon them. These ware dis- 
tant screams all night from women. It was the most terrible night 1 


have ever experienced In my whole life. I had al ther about 40 
F T e half of my 


* . > . 


> * 7 
the immigrants look happy. I did not see 
iness on y at all. 


This 
ba there,” and 
some milk, ‘There — 600 na women, 2 — herded t er 


Some of the fellows took turns at breathing through the 
‘The sir that came throngh the holes in the floor was be E 
the side of the room, near the door. 

I “vould like to put in a medical certificate here which I have had 


The CHAIRMAN. All right. 
_Mr. Bass, It is from Dr. Neil, of Harrison Valley, Pa. It reads: 
Harrison Varer, Pa., June 23, 1911. 


t 
refused admittance to the United States 


sanitary and crowded conditions. In a person of 
self, this thoroughl 
as his physical co’ 
other. 


refinement, like him- 
accounted for what had previously puzzled me, 
ition and his explanation amply corroborated each 


THos. F. NEIL, M. D. 
that I was insured just before 


leaving in the leading English companies, Whose med - 
ical man gave me a first-class health certificate. I am very sure that, 
from Ellis Island, I will not be able to get such again, 


go 

for some time, anyway. 
I could give gR specific cases. There js the case of Mrs. Jepson, 

box 147, route Hood River, Gree. who was there, detained with her 

the father suffering from some trouble that made 

one by. 

ad fre- 


both eyes. She > every on her 
appeared as a resul 


And let me insert here also the indignant protest to President 
Taft of the Citizens’ Committee of Orchard, Rivington, and East 
Houston Streets, New York, in April, 1912, against the out- 
rageous aspersion put upon them by this Williams in his report 
of June 30, 1911, which is printed by the Taft administration 
in the report of the Commissioner General of Immigration of 
1911: 

[Senate Document No. 785, Sixty-second Congress, second session.] 

VIEWS ON IMMIGRATION. 


resented the following ppuan of citizens.of Orchard, 
Houston Streets, New York City, relative to the 

reports and the condition of immigrants: - 

Hon. WILLIAM 


H. Tart, 
President of the United States of America, Washington, D. C. 
are residents of Orchard, Rivington, and 
ugh of Manhattan, city of New 


5 . 
D, 
of officials 


East 
York. 
the follow: 


As such they peog call your attention to 

contain the annual report for the year 3 , 1911. of 

ae ac Esq., ner of immigration for the port of 
ew York: 


“The new immigration, unlike that of the earlier years, proceeds in 
pe from f thern and eastern 
diferent from ours and 
people as did the early 


sources have very low 
ignorance which passes belief. 


e of the tenement districts of Elizabeth, 


ard, 
Streets, New_York oo es * ‘They often herd to- 
in effect, foreign co. in which the English lan- 


EFF r oh ee Lt Peer 
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The report in which these expressions occur was printed as a sepa- 
rate document on December 5, 1911 (S. Doc. No. 124, 62d Cong., 2d 
sess.), and is also included in the printed annual report of the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration for the year ending June 30, 1911 
(pp. 144-153), and is also printed in the pamphlet entitled “ Hearings 
Relative to Further Restriction of Immigration before the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, House of Representatives, Sixty-second 
Con Second Session.” 

Although this report of Mr. Williams is supposed to relate solely to 
Ellis Island affairs, fully two pages are devo to matters having no 
bear! whatsoever ppon the affairs at Ellis Island, but are evidently 
interpolated for restrictionistic N 5 

While the individual views ot the commissiones are no concern of 
ours, we are vitally interested in that portion of his report which under- 
takes to reflect upon us, as indicated in the foregoing excerpt. We 
deny emphatically that there is any truth in the strictures im d by 
this public official upon the inhabitants of Orchard, Rivington, and | B, Cameol 
East Houston Streets. A large proportion of them are citizens of the | David Alperin. AL D 
United States, loyal to their country and to its institutions, seeking | Isadore j 
175 their industry to add to the W ary of the community in whi 
they reside. Those who are not citizens intend to become such at the 
earliest opportunis . Although most of the residents of these streets 
are of foreign birth, they have come to this country for the pur ot Chas. Rosenthal 
establishing permanent homes, of rearing and educa their children Joseph H. Strulovich. 
as good Americans, and of enjoying the blessings of om, at the Samuel Sobel 2 
same time assuming and performing the obligations which residence repay pan 
and citizenship entail. 5 

A survey of the district whose good name is involved in the stric- 
tures contained in Mr. Williams’s report, indicating the nationalities 
and the moral, social, and industrial activities of the population in- 
cluded in such district, is hereto appended. It is believed that the 
statistics thus presented for your consideration will demonstrate, not 
only that the statements made by Mr. Williams are false, but that 
they are libelous, and that no public official should be permitted with 
impunity thus to malign a large and populous section of this great 


city. 

Remarks of this character, emanating from one occupying the 
official position that Mr. Williams fills, are calculated to do great in- Dani 
jury to those who are included within them. They are particularly | Jake Polanskr 
objectionable because they are apt to arouse unwarran prejudices | Julius Rosenberg ——— 
against immigrants, and especially among immigration inspectors, | Morris Levin 
who are his subordinates and who, as has been pointed out by the 
Congressional Immigration Commission, are at present dis “in 
a greater or less degree to reflect in their decisions the attitude of the 
commissioner,” thus “tending to impair the judicial character of the 


Under the circumstances we are impelled, not only for self-protec- 
tion but because we believe it to be our duty as citizens, to protest 
against these wanton and unjustifiable reflections upon us; against 
this attempt on the part of a public official to discriminate among 
those who ve pa through the Fate at Ellis Island, and who have 
become absorbed in the general population of this country. 

Moreover, we consider the remarks to which we have taken umbrage 
as a gratuitous insult, because in making them Mr. Williams did not 
deal with any matters which came within his jurisdiction, which is 
confined to Ellis Island, but has seen fit, either maliciously or without 
knowledge of the conditions which he seeks to describe, to animadvert 
upon us and those whom we represent, all of whom are striving to the 
utmost of their power to maintain the respect and good will of their 
fellow citizens. 

We therefore respectfully pray that such action may be taken in the 
premises as will vindicate our reputation and that of our families and 
neighbors, and will result in the retraction of the libelous charge of 
which we complain. 

Dated, New York, April 9, 1912. 

Respectfully submitted. Mor LENKOWSKY, 

Chairman, 78 Rivington Street, 
ANTON KAUFMAN, 
Secretary, 288 East Houston Street, 
Citizens’ Committee of Orchard, Rivington, and 
East Houston Streets, New York City. 


Names of inhabitants of Orchard, Rivington, and East Houston Streets. | Irving Signor 


RIVINGTON STREET. Street No. | Dene Lerentbal 

Jacob Rosenthal.. 14) | Reuben Wohl 
pori tee Yate 125 Meyer Cumins' 5 

0 andel... 53 s 8 ler 
Rudolph Kanarek 155 Morris Schmindle 
Nathan Katz 155 
George YFeurstein-_----------~------_----- 155 
7 ISS CS ES EE ay Shas Ri Ee Sao ats 121 
Juls err —P— —. sara 189 

mis. ern ͤ—?§z(Ce 167 
e ⁰y OR A ae 187 
Zam Tabac 187 

Katz 33333442 e e 187 
H. Steiglisel——— „44 227 
Oscar Arnold — M e e 103 es 
Samuel Garber_-_--~------~---------~-------~--------+----- 105 | Max Moskowitz 
Louis Bonotorowsky z 109 | Samuel Greenfeld 
Rubin Auerbach.. 2¹ 
Abraham, Kraus „„ 272 
H. Frager ~---------------------~------~~-------------- 127 | Morris Kaplan 
Samuel Weintraub 44444444444: 140 Aaron Liberman 
David Zierlow_-------~-------------------------+-~-------- 12) | Jacob Mandel 
CC oo a re ee ee a 129 
Mavis Rosenstraub__----~---.------------~--~-- ----------- 124 | David Kwitman 
Leon Frost —-..-~----------------------~--------------~-- 131 | Leon Bernhard 
Abraham Moses Rotenstern_-~------~-~~~----~----~~------~- 135 
Max L. Frost C /]ĩ?ẽ ð] é Ä f 


Aaron” Pinner —.------ ~~ 5-2 e 


Koppl 22 — 
David Heid win 4„ͤ444̃„„„„„„5 SET EE: 
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Louis Salzinger 
Leon Laurowitz 


r AA : A AE AEN E 3 
Samadi Goldbate . aa a US Sec eee 313 
William: eos a eka 313 


yi 301 
Adolph Rosenbaum 257 
Samuel Meirowitz 257 
Sanne nt Soe e 257 
F TT ee ee a ena 321 
eee ee A 216 
0 a es ee a 206 
CR ON ea Fs PO ee A ee LESS Iv 198 
doep H We ON ct ek eres 196 
e e Ee ee Sane eee EO ae LSS — 104 
F oo es Se a ee S oe Seas 192 
Dra han I ery srs a . ——— —— 217 
Joseph: 3.’ Bchlegiiger eee 215 


Hyman Iceland 


Dee ee see see a te oda tee 170 
TTT 170 
e y e eae S 158 
mr a a as 154 
ER EC Ra aaa rae RE DAO Al eS 150 
Brest el Ps fete Nal SESE a E Ba IES 150 
Fe ee Oe RR ec DEE: 150 
ene y RE a 138 
NEESON RAD ee eS I NES ANS ee RNS 132 
P. Finkelstein & Son- 108 
Louis Damozek 270 
Morris Karliner 266 
Harris Reiner 252 
A. B. Newman 2 


Anton Kaufman 2 
H. ener! 279 
FHH ag a A— —V—x— p a — 288 
Dayid Valkan sheen ean ee ea Se again 284 
ü Pacha ts ce ei cane oo S marin oka 280 
PRID: AAEN aan OSI A — — 2278 
FWD soo ae as ere 70 
268 
260 
290 
250 


Freedberger & 


F eae ere ie ec a 306 
EIRAS SPCC Pe aT Sete ROE WOT Sly SEE TL Lae IESE wees 
Loi WN Die Serta NU ATT EEE A 216 
CCC 312 
Leako TTTTTTTT—TT—T—T—T—T—T—T— rece 818 
ee Bie ig ts Spee SN oa se ah SS OS ee Ere 825 
Jacob Goldfard-..----- 338 
II. Kraut 338 
A. Friedman 344 
Jos. Sternber, 348 
Nathan Liebowitz 356 
J . — 256 
J. C. Steinhart mrad 
Lt igen RR RESS oP are ae eS a NSE 85 
LE E TOT ESAO a T ea E 389 
AALI PTAA MAA D Y NaS Seca CAE Ss E DE E ESI A 
i EI EA Oe pepe ae a EE E A a, 339 
ee Ee SEP CS ESE 31 
eee a eee 329 
Philip Goldsmith 325 

oses Goldenberg. 528 
Adolph Deutch. 318 
A einberger_ 229 
Bernard Deutsch 310 
Dave Weinberger 331 
Rosenbaum & Levine Bros „%ͤ!Lw a — 226 
%%ꝙͤ % ̃ ⁵—:. VT 220 
Re ee eae 18 
e :.:... 3 
Harrig:) ee a . as a 150 
inen . x ea . ca 204 


A study of the social centers, professions, industrial and mercantile 
establishments on East Houston Street, between Broadway and Hast 
River; Rivington Street, between Bowery and Hast River; and Orchard 
Street, between Division and East Houston Streets. 


I. 
THE POPULATION. 

The total number of families residing in this district is 7,366, or an 
average of 129 families per block. ` 

Of these 7,366 families. 90.3 per cent, or 6,653 families, are Jewish; 
713 families, or 9.7 per cent, are non-Jewish. 

Computing these 7,366 families as each representing 4.5 persons, which 
is the United States census multiple figure for 1900 for Manhattan would 
make the population in the above-mentioned streets appear to be 33,883. 

This total divided by 57, the number of blocks in the district, makes 
the average number of persons to a block 594. 

Of the total number of persons, 90.3 per cent, or 30,596, are Jews; 
0.7 per cent, or 3,286, non-Jews. 

„The number of blocks covered in the making of this survey was 57 
the number of houses being 701, making 12 the average number of 
houses per block. 


XLVIII 51 


Of the 701 houses listed in the 57 bloeks above mentioned, 554, or 79 
por cet are owned by Jews; 147, or 21 per cent, are owned by non- 


II. 
THIRTY-THREE VARIETIES OF SOCIAL CENTERS, REPRESENTING 671 PLACES. 


Social settlemen 
Total (26.4 per cent) 
Recreation : 


BIMMER aaan a N a O 2 
CURa — ae —— ñ 
Candy and ice-cream parlors- 112 
Dancing academies 1 
Moving-picture places 7 
Billiard and pool rooms 7 
——X—————— = Tiaa 1 
Halls and meeting-room buildings 5 8 
arent?! — n 
— 
Food and living: 
CARTE OTS CR A a a ra ee 
Restaurants 
LOG See eae ema 
Lodging houses. 
Ota CLT: 2 Her went sa ee E i ene eo we eee 142 
=— 
Public drinking places 


Saloons (it should be remembered that 40 of the 
have restaurants attached) 
SNe TE ee ae SE a nS 


FORAL CEL EDELT OT) ee dd 


Physical care: 
- B 


Bootha Ck PETION a a a ee E in 13 
Ladies" hairdressing parlors 24 
Pinhead .. 4 
Total (17.7 per cent V 119 
E 
Economic and civic agencies : 
Banks. à 
Employment agencies. 
Pawnshops. 
Steamship and railroad offices 
Fire-engine company 
Police station 
Total (2:5 per. cent) << ee 17 
=>: 
Grand total (100 per cent) ~------.-2--_- aA 671 
III. 
FOURTEEN PROFESSIONS, REPRESENTING 191 PERSONS. 
Health 
D 
Optometrists. 
Total (60.7 per cent) 
Religion : 
oe eta a a ict este Merk Tien a Rl nl oat a EER SS ay 
EAL oxi cones cl a B a S AAT E ha S E a a exes aa 
Windes eana ome os asin cw a toe os oes 11 
koe 
Art: 
L T CORON DRE EE EE H 8 
eie a aS AO N eae betoy ot Ee 12 
ware rere. N Sai Cede E bate oy 15 
Law: 
Lawyers 
Notaries 
Fare CONE pee Se .. ee E a 44 
= 
Miscellaneous : 
DAL aa AA NE E INA AN EE a S i 
r A en a ES Ea LI A 4 
‘Total:(2.6 Her cent) <a ee T: 5 
Grand totál (100 per cent) is. So — 191 


TV. 
CLASSIFICATION OF 65 VARIETIES OF INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS, NUM- 
BERING 624 IN ALL. 


Foods : 

r ee ee we rk reo Oy Sen TO 43 
Butcher shops 93 
Mineral water factories — — 
F TRR EEI ee nes 3 

are eee... — (AME 
: — 
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Wearing apparel : 


Cleaning stores Ha 9 
Sonn e.. —. 5 
Cap manufacturing establishments. 14 
Clothing shops 6 
Dressmaking shops- 10 
Embroidery shops —— 4 
1 
0 35 
72 
20 
37 
3 
38 
50 
4 
80 
2 
1 
5 
2 
1 
10 
FEO CRS = CBG , TTT... a a Ty Ook 
—=—;, 
Household goods: 
Baby-carriage factory. 1 
Basket factory — 1 
Candle factory 2 1 
| Eh nde yn factor $ 
utlery shops 
Stove: eho — — 1 
Sewing-machine shop- on 1 
‘ Trunk factories____.__ 3 
== 
Building trades: 
P N nape ae peas SAME IRAAUSRAESAS — SN Ae aie 4 
Sarpenter opa 
Flectrie shops !!!!! ERI EEE SG OLE PIAA 5 
STT 2 
Lumber A TE a ESE 1 
Locksmith shops — TANS 8 
Metal-ceiling factories nm mam m mee e 2 
PAME SNODA a eee 5 
PND Oe A EE KE 11 
Beene RO ARE pen AA wha aad a EIN C EE EESE 1 
Steam-fitting shop- 1 
Tinsmith shop 1 
Wooden-tank: Thetory so . 1 
Total (CO per: cent) anc x 43 
* ——_ 
Miscellaneous : i 
3 
1 
2 
3 
Harness shop- 1 
Ironwork shops 2 
Junk shops 4 
Leather-goods factory 1 
Monument Building--_---_-_----_. 1 
Novelty: shove <n ... 6 
Paper- factories 1 
Printing shops 15 
Sien- painting shops. 9 
TOREO SHOE ee ee EE eel SS —— eae IE 11 
WU TIO a OEE PC E 1 
C ——T—T—T—TVTVT—T—T—V—V—V—V—V—VTV—V—V—T—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V——— 1 
ee ee a ee ee a 63 
E 
Grand total (100 per cent)... 4„7½7g 624 


Many of the residents of the locality are employed in industrial estab- 
Ushments in other portions of the city. A separate tabulation of them 
would thus show that a larger variety of trades and industries than is 
above given are represented the residents of the district. 


we 
FIFTY-FIVE MERCHANDISH ESTABLISHMENTS, REPRESENTING 745 STORES. 
Foods: 


Delica teswen s ——— —— — 5 


Grocery stores- 
MK) Stores. os sh ERNE 
Mushroom stores 
Poultry stores 
Tea and coffee stores 


Total (27.4: , TTT. 


Household artieles: 

Bird stores 
Coal and wood stores az 
Crockery stores 
Carpet stores 

Costumes store 
Dry goods stores 2 
Furnishing stores 
Gas-appliances store 
Gas-mantle store 
Hardware stores 
Leather-goods stores 
Phonograph stores 
Sewing machine stores 
Dire ooo a oe 


ß een peg oe genres E S — 


—— 


ao 


to 
HOLS Doe ee et et Oo LOS 


to 
— 
* 


| nished quickly enough 
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Wearing apparel: 
re and suit stores nue. 2 
0 c . 
1 Sa ea . s 
/ % na . ⅛² EE ] 2 
Flower and feather store 1 
fu g stores. 43 
Men's hat stores 25 
Notion stores 48 
Shoe stores. 28 
Sweater store. 1 Se 
ming steres__ 5 
stores 3 
Woolen stores SBS 8 
ro ( ogee 201 
= 
Reading matter : 
De rh, Canaan DEE y SOS Sete ol ar a CP Sa ee a TS 10 
BENA CANAR RODIN EST SEAL is ea E BEATIN SATE EDITS 36 
Motel eee e en ee 
7 — 
Miscellaneous : 
Auctioneering stores 3 
Awning store — 1 
Barber-supplies sto 1 
21 
2 
1 
2 
18 
10 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
10 
Telephone exchange. BSE TES EIS ——::.: AHSA 1 
e . ees 79 
Sr 
Grand total (100 per cent „%P) 745 
. RESUME, 


The capaci of the people living in this district to save money over 
and beyond living gee can easily be determined by the ‘various 
industrial and mercantile concerns dealing in articles of luxury, and by 
the fact that the people in this district largely patronize eustom- 
tailoring establishments. The well-dressed appearance of many of the 
men and women is striking. The small number of pawnshops (only 
two = Ae an 3 of . 

eres o note t enny Vrovident Bank, connected 

with the University Settlement, for the eni ending Se tember 30, 1914, 

shi a over, $7,000 8 Wy — — of this neig borhood. There 
are six such penny provident ins ons connected with o 

ments and schools af this district. ` N 

The intelligence of the people is indieated both by the numerous 


bookshops a news stands, and by the large number of readers that 
are to found antog adults as well as children in the libraries of 
this district. Proportionatel 


2 fewer books of fiction are read than 
other parts of the city, the literature for home reading being mostly — 
a a head librarian of the Seward P 

iss Ida rarian © e Wa ark New York 
Publie Library Branch, when interviewed said that the circulation from 
that branch for the year ending 1911 was one-half million. This is the 
largest number of books circulated in any branch library in the world. 
The circulation among adults constituted two-thirds in the summer and 
one-half in the winter. The reason for the decline of adult readers in 
the winter can be ascribed to two causes, viz, the running of evening 
schools and the fact that they engage in overtime sien in certain 
branches of industry during that period. 

While fiction (and it was invariably of the best kind) led numert- 
cally, sociology was second, and economics third; 5,200 works in civics 
and American history are on the catalogue of this branch, but they are 
in constant use. Books representing simple methods for the stu of 
English, to which this branch ore particular attention, are likewise 
in great demand. Despite the number of foreigners residing in 
the vicinity, only 12 per cent of the total number of books taken out 
were in languages other than English. It was observed, Miss Simpson 
says, that many of the readers of this ee, change frequently. In- 
vestigation disclosed the fact that no sooner do the people coming from 
abroad become somewhat Americanized than they change their resi- 
dence. The Borough of the Bronx draws very largely from this sec- 
tion. The transfer of these ple from this branch to the branches in 
the upper part of the city in connection with the libraries there located 
also confirms this 33 

Miss S. P. Kent, head librarian of the Rivington Street Bran 
claims that for the year 1911, 265.405 volumes were taken out, 60 Hens 
cent of which were drawn by children, 40 per cent by adults. In Nat 
of numbers the order in which books were read was: Fiction, first; 
sciences, second; literature, third. The percenta of foreign books 
taken out was 12 per cent. Books on civics, American history In gen- 
eral, and local history taining to city and State can not be fur- 
o satisfy the demands of the readers. This 
library, as well as others in this district, make it a point to keep in 
close contact with the evening and day schools, as well as with the 
several social centers in the neighborhood, and in that way the library 
is made known to those who frequent these centers. Miss Kent empha- 
sizes the fact that the books drawn were largely of a utilitarian char- 
acter, many being textbooks selected by young men and young women 
who are anxious to prepare for the civil service or regents etaminations. 

Miss Augusta Markowitz, head librarian of the Hamilton Fish 
Branch, shows a total circujation of 350.539 volumes for the year 
ended i911, of which 215,712 were taken out by children. 134.827 by 
adults. Last “ety 4,001 new applications were made by children, 
Only 7 per cent of the books circulated are in forei languages. 

In the auditorium maintained in connection with this particular 
branch the Hungarian-American Lyceum meets weekly. It is made u 
of intelligent young men and women in the Hungarian colony, of whic’ 
this library is the center. Interesting lectures both ja Hungarian and 
English are held here. Boy scouts, composed of the boys of the neigh- 
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borhood, meet here weekly. Last summer a female physician connected 

with the board of health, Dr. Tinker, organized a Little Mothers’ 

League, the purpose of which was to teach the young girls the care of 

infants so that they might become helpful to their mothers, and much 
came of this effort. . 

The shifting of population, noted so largely in the case of the Seward 
— 5 Library, has been likewise observed at the other two 

ranches. 

It is W that the rge population of this region reads Eng- 
tish mainly and that the percentage of books in other languages in cir- 
culation is from 7 per cent to 12 per cent. Those who in the first 
instance get simple books for the purpose of learning English, read at 
the same time for the sake of self-culture and amusement foreign books 
of a more serious character until 8 are sufficiently familiar with the 
language of the country to enable them to read English exclusively. 
The comparatively brief period that it takes them to acquire the lan- 
guege is remarkable. 

Mr. Edward Mandel, principal of Public School No. 188, located at 
Houston and Lewis Streets, states that 2,500 boys attend his school, of 
whom 50 per cent are foreign born. Out of 1,500 boys 10 years or 
older, hence of library age, only 11 boys do not belong to the district 
branch library. During the whole of 1911 only 8 of the 2,500 boys were 
arrested, and they on charges that were trivial. There was but one 
who evinced serlous moral delinquency. 

In this school there are two foreign classes for children for the newly 
arrived, The average time that the children attend these special classes 
is from two to three months, They are then . qualified in 
ERKEN to enter the general classes and to keep up with the work. 
Fully 25 per cent of the children attending this school yearly change 
their residence from this district to the outlying parts of Brooklyn 
and the Bronx. 

The high mental quality of the children has not varied to any extent 
during the past 10 years or more. Years ago the schools afforded no 
special facilities for social development. Now the school referred to 
has a well-conducted orchestra, a glee club, literary and other societies, 
including basket ball and other teams, The schoolrooms, auditoriums, 
and playgrounds are thus utilized on certain days after school hours. 
Entertainments are given in this school, and the 5 are often in- 
vited. Similar work is done throughout the district. In this way the 
leisure hours of the children are devoted to recreation in an organized 
and useful manner. 

There is no doubt that the schools, as well as the social settlements, 
are useful factors toward Americanizing the children of this locality, 
and that both react most beneficially upon the parents. 

The public lectures delivered under the auspices of the board of 
education and the evening schools for adults are remarkably well at- 
tended. When it is remembered that the majority of people living on 
those streets are industrious toilers, the success of the public lectures 
and night schools is especially noteworthy. 

Mr. Robbins Gilman, head worker of the University Settlement, gives 
it as bis opinion that the children of the district which cover the 
streets mentioned evidence a degree of intelligence second to none 
amongst children of any other locality with which he is acquainted. 
So far as the young people are. concerned, he says that those who are 
associated with the various clubs and societies identified with his 
settlement seem never to be satisfied with their present mental attain- 


ments, but eagerly seck additional knowledge. 
Mr. Gilman, when asked what type of i spear may bs e ted 
from this district, said: “There is no evidence that the United States 


is likely to suffer, from a civil point of view, as a result of the addi- 
tion of citizens from the children and other minors of this district. 
On the contrary, every indication points to an enrichment of citizen- 


ehip.” 

Kaothier indication of the high standard of the population alluded 
to is shown by the fact that in the 8 halls and buildings used for meet- 
ings enumerated above there are 80 individual lodge rooms. Many in- 
corporated societies for mutual and general beneficial purposes meet 
in them. The * community of interest“ idea prevails to a very large 
extent. This is proven both by the large number of fraternal and 
other organizations, as well as by the fact that there are 104 congre- 

ations. 

* The 58 Hebrew schools at which religious education is Imparted em- 
phasize the anxiety of the parents that their children be made con- 
versant with the teachings of their faith. 


And, lest I forget, let me read what a Republican President 
and one of your candidates stated. I refer to Mr. Roosevelt's 
message of December 3, 1901, which is in part as follows: 


The second object of a proper immigration law ought to be to secure 
by a careful and not merely 1 educational test some intelli- 
gent capacity to appreciate American institutions and act sanely as 
American citizens, This would not keep out all anarchists, for many of 
them belong to the intelligent criminal class. But it would do what is 
also in point; that is, tend to decrease the sum of ignorance so potent 
in producing the envy, suspicion, malignant 8 and hatred of 
order out of which anarchistic sentiment inevitably springs. Finally, 
all persons should be excluded who are below a certain standard o 
economic fitness to enter our industrial field as competitors with Amer- 
ican labor. ‘There should be proper proof of personal capacity to earn 
an American living and enough money to insure a decent start under 
American conditions. This would stop the influx of cheap labor and 
the resulting competition which gives rise to so much of bitterness in 
American industrial life; and it would 958 up the springs of the pes- 
tilential social conditions in our great cities where anarchistic organi- 
zations have thelr greatest possibility of growth. 

Both the educational and economic tests in a wise immigration law 
ree be designed to protect and elevate the general body politic and 
social. 

This needs no comment on my part; it shows where he stands 
and the hollowness of his professed friendship for foreign-born 
citizens. 

Again, in Mr., Roosevelt's message of December 5, 1905, he 
goes on record in the following language: 

The question of immigration is of vital interest to this country. In 
the year ended June 30, 1905, there came to the United States 1,026,000 
alien immigrants. In other words, in the single year that has just 
elapsed there came to this country a greater number of people than 
came here during the 169 years of our colonial life which intervened 
between the first landing at Jamestown and the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence. It Is clearly shown in the report of the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration that while much of this enormous immigration is 
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undoubtedly healthy and natural, a considerable portion is undesirable 
from one reason or another. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall now turn to the record of my party, the 
Democratic—the party of the people, the party that has sur- 
vived since our independence—the party that stands for the 
people’s rights, for justice and freedom, for progress, and for 
personal, civic, political, and religious liberty. It was nearly 
continuously in control of our Government from the time of 
our independence until 1860, and, although many efforts were 
made by the yarious political parties to pass restrictive legisla- 
tion, especially between the years of 1830 and 1860, the Demo- 
cratic Party during all these years stood firm for broad and 
liberal policies. 

It stood then as it stands to-day—for the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our free Government. We have been and will con- 
tinue to be in favor of the policy that this land of ours should 
ovir be a refuge for the oppressed and persecuted of every 
nation. 

In upholding the sacred traditions of the country and of the 
Democratic Party, the Democratic platform of 1884 contained 
the following : 


We oppose sumptuary laws, which vex the citizen and interfere with 
individual liberty. 

In reaflirming the declaration of the Democratic platform of 1856, 
that the liberal principles embodied by Jefferson in the Declaration of 
Independence and sanctioned in the Constitution, which makes ours 
the land of liberty and the asylum of the oppressed of every nation, 
have ever been cardinal principles in the Democratic faith, * * + 


And in the platform of 1892 we had the following: 

We condemn and denounce any and all attempts to restrict the imml- 
gration of the industrious and worthy of foreign lands. ` 
And in the latest pronouncement of Democratic doctrine, our 

platform of 1912, we have this ringing declaration: 

No treaty should receive the sanction of our Government which does 
not recognize that equality of all our citizens, irrespective of race or 
creed, and which does not expressly guarantee the fundamental right of 
expatriation. 

In contrast with Taft's and Roosevelt’s narrow and biased 
views I desire to read an extract from the message of the only 
Democratic President we have had since 1860. It reads as 
follows: 


* 
Mancn 2, 1897. 
To the House of Representatives: 

I hereby return without approval House bill No. 7864, entitled “An 
act to amend the immigration laws of the United States.” 

By the first section of this bill it is proposed to amend section 1 of 
the act of March 3, 1891, relating to immigration by adding to the 
classes of aliens thereby excluded from admission to the United States 
the following: 

“All persons 3 papanie and over 16 years of age who can not 
read and write the English language or some other language: * >% è» 

A radical departure from our national policy relating to immigrants 
is here presented. Heretofore we have welcomed all who came to us 
from other lands except those whose moral or physical condition or 
history threatened nanges to our national welfare and safety. Relying 
upon the zealous watchfulness of our people to prevent injury to our 
political and social fabric, we have encouraged those coming from for- 
eign countries to cast their lot with us and join in the development of 
oar ae 3 securing in return a share in the blessings of American 
citizenship. 

A century’s stupendous growth, largely due to the assimilation and 
thrift of millions of sturdy and patriotic adopted citizens, attests the 
success of this generous and free-handed policy which, while guarding 
the people's interests, exacts from our immigrants only physical and 
moral soundness and a willingness and ability to work. 

A contemplation of the grand results of this policy can not fail to 
rouse a sentiment in its defense, for however it might have been 
regarded as an original proposition and viewed as an experiment, its 
accomplishments are such that if it is to be uprooted at this late day 
its e should be plainly apparent and the substitute adopted 
should be just and adequate, free from uncertainties, and guarded 
against difficult or 8 administration. 

It is not claimed, I believe, that the time has come for the further 
restriction of . on the ground that an excess of population 
overcrowds our land. . 

It is said, however, that the quality of recent immigration is unde- 
sirable. The time is quite within recent memory when the same thing 
was said of immigrants who, with their descendants, are now numbered 
among our best citizens. 

A careful examination of this bill has convinced me that for the 
reasons given and others not specifically stated its provisions are 
unnecessarily harsh and oppressive, and that its defects in construction 
would cause vexation and its operation would result in harm to our 
citizens. 

Grover CLEVELAND. 


The Democratic Party as such not only has at all times 
demonstrated its friendship for the foreign-born citizens, but 
whenever it was in power it has shown its ability and its wis- 
dom to legislate at all times in the interest of all the people. 
This Congress, the first Democratic Congress in 16 years, has 
enacted more beneficial legislation, more legislation in the in- 
terest of the masses, in the interest of the laboring men, in the 
interest of the country than the Republican Party has enacted 
during the entire time of its existence. The Democratic Party, 
every Democrat and every honest citizen, may feel proud of th: 
excellent record that we have made. Every pledge of ours has 
been redeemed and every promise kept, while many laws in the 
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interest of the people were passed in addition to those that our 
platform called for. 

During our campaigns we promised the people, through our 
party platform, that if intrusted with authority we would take 
from the Speaker the power to appoint committees and thereby 
give the power to the representatives of the people to control 
legislation. We have promised the people to eliminate Cannon- 
ism, and we have fulfilled our promises. We have revised the 
rules and did take away from the Speaker the power to ap- 
point committees, and we have placed each Member in a posi- 
tion where he is able to legislate for the interests of the people 
in accordance with the pledges and promises made, and we have 
made it impossible for any one man, no matter who he may be, 
to control legislation. g 

Mr. Speaker, I point with pride to the record of this Demo- 
cratic Congress, and I now wish to point out some of the 
beneficial legislation which we have enacted: 

First. We passed a resolution providing for an amendment 
to the Constitution which would give to the people the right to 
elect Senators by a direct vote, thus preventing the special 
interests from controlling these elections as has so often been 
the case heretofore. 

Second. We have passed the campaign publicity bill, which 
requires candidates as well as campaign managers to publish 
the names of all campaign contributors, thereby giving the 
people a chance to see who is supplying the money for campaign 
expenses. Had this law been in force in 1904 we would have 
known before the election that the Harvester Trust had made a 
donation of some $30,000 to Mr. Roosevelt's campaign fund. 
Third. On May 8, 1912, this Democratic Congress passed the 

free-list bill, removing the tariff on all agricultural implements, 
leather, boots and shoes, fence wire, meats, cereals, flour, bread, 
timber, lumber, sewing machines, salt, and other articles. Presi- 
dent Taft, however, having the interests of the trusts at heart 
and ignoring the people’s demands, vetoed this bill. 

Fourth. The Democratic Congress has passed a bill reducing 
the tariff on cotton and on cotton goods, which would have no 
doubt reduced the price of wearing apparel; but again the 
Republican President came to the rescue of the rich manu- 
facturers by vetoing the bill. 

Fifth. The Democratic Congress has passed the bill known as 
the steel schedule, which reduces the tariff on steel and steel 
products over 50 per cent. In fact, we have passed this bill 
twice—the first time it was vetoed by the President, and it is 
now being strangled in the Senate. If this bill had become a 
Jaw, the prices of building material and of all products of a 
like nature, as well as the prices of the tools with which me- 
chanics and laboring men earn their livelihood, would have 
been materially lowered. 


Sixth. We have properly charged the Republican Party with 
criminal extravagance and have promised the people of the 
country economy. Again we have kept our faith and have 
reduced the House expenditures alone by about $180,000, and 
we will save the country nearly $30,000,000 during the fiscal 


ear. = 

7 Seventh. Believing that the tax of nearly 2 cents on sugar 
is a tax upon the necessities of life, we have passed a bill 
placing sugar on the free list, and thereby saving the people 
of this country on the tax alone over $55,000,000 annually. 
If you take into consideration the profit of the Sugar Trust on 
the sugar coming here free from our possessions, we can safely 
say that we will have saved the people nearly $300,000 for each 
congressional district, provided, of course, that the Republican 
Senate will likewise do its duty by the people, and provided 
also the President does not come to the rescue of the Sugar 
Trust. 

Eighth. Let us now turn to the income tax. Instead of tax- 
ing the poor, as the Republican Party has been doing, the 
Democratic Party believes in imposing the tax on those who 
can easier afford to pay it. We therefore have passed the 
income-tax bill, which provides that there be an annual tax 
levied on those individuals having a yearly income of $5,000 
or over. If this bill is passed by the Republican Senate and 
signed by the Republican President, this will equalize all the 
reductions that we have made in the cut on the articles I 
have mentioned and the losses of revenue we would undergo 
in placing the other articles I have referred to on the free list. 

Ninth. And now let us consider the wool bill. It is a well- 
known fact that the tariff on wool is criminally high. Yes; 
even our Republican President has openly admitted that fact 
and promised that it should be revised downward. We, the 
Democrats, have revised the woolen schedule and revised it 
downward, reducing it nearly 50 per cent, and instead of sign- 
ing it the President vetoes it, and the only excuse he has given 
the country for his meson $8 that the woolen interests are too 
strong in the Republican Party and that party solidarity would 


not permit of his signing the bill. However, we have passed 
it again, and he has vetoed it for the second time notwith- 
standing the fact that the report of his own tariff commission 
shows conclusively that we were right in both instances. Real- 
izing this and knowing that the people are in need of immediate 
relief, we have passed it over the President’s veto. 

Thirteenth. A bill to give to official papers of trades-nunions 
and fraternal organizations second-class mail privileges. 

No one can deny that we have done our duty, that we have 
endeavored to relieve the people of their burdens. I feel sure 
that the people at large must realize that were it not for the 
Republican Senate and the Republican President they would 
* been deriving the benefits from our legislation long ere 

8. 

I mentioned the measures passed by this Democratic House 
that are of general benefit to the country, but I have not as 
yet mentioned the measures that we have passed for the interest 
of the laboring classes. I now wish to call attention te some 
of these: 

First. The Democratic House has enacted legislation extend- 
ing the operation of the eight-hour law to work done for the 
Government as well as work done by the Government; it has 
passed a bill providing for the application of the eight-hour 
law to men engaged in dredging work in our rivers and har- 
bors; it bas incorporated in the Post Office appropriation bill 
an eight-hour provision for post-office clerks and letter carriers; 
it has incorporated a similar provision in the naval appropria- 
tion bill making the eight-hour workday apply to workmen em- 
ployed under the current appropriations, and it has also in- 
cluded in the naval appropriation bill a provision requiring that 
all coal purchased for the use of the Navy be mined on an 
eight-hour workday. 

Second. We have passed the children’s bureau bill to pro- 
mote the welfare of children and to devise means whereby the 
necessities of the parents shall not retard the development and 
progress of the children of our land. 

Third. The Democratic Congress passed the anti-injunction 
bill, which has for its object the protection of workingmen 
during the period of labor disputes and giving them the same 
protection in the courts that other men enjoy. 

Fourth. The contempt bill has been passed by this Democratic 
ioum, This provides a trial by jury in cases of indirect con- 

empt. 

Fifth. A bill creating a Department of Labor, with a sec- 
retary who shall be a member of the President’s Cabinet. This 
bill provides that this secretary of labor shall have the power 
of mediation in trade disputes and the right to appoint 
conciliators in such cases, when in his judgment it is wise to 
do so. 

Sixth. A bill providing for an industrial commission to in- 
vestigate the entire subject of industrial relations between em- 
ployer and employee, with a view of ascertaining the best 
methods of dealing with industrial problems so as to protect 
the rights of all persons who may be directly or indirectly 
interested. 

Seventh. The bill providing for an investigation of the Taylor 
and other of so-called scientific shop management, in 
order that the workingman might be protected against “ speed- 
ing up” beyond his normal power. 

Eighth. The seamen’s bill—which is intended to give free- 
dom to the seamen—provides a standard of skill for seaman- 
ship, to promote safety of travel at sea, and to equalize the 
cperating expenses of foreign vessels with American vessels, 
so as to build up an American merchant marine without re- 
sorting to subsidies. 

Ninth. The convict-labor bill, the provisions of which are 
that the sale of convict-made goods must conform to the laws 
relative to these goods in the State which they are sold, so as 
to prevent illegitimate competition with free workmen and 
their employers. 

Tenth. The Bureau of Mines bill, which has for its object 
the widening of the scope of the Bureau of Mines so that it 
may better be able to develop methods of preventing accidents 
in mines and have greater efficiency in rescue work when ac- 
cidents occur. 

Eleventh. A provision in the Post Office appropriation bill 
removing from post-office employees the gag rule, and making 
it possible for them to bring their grievances to Congress with- 
out fear of being discharged for doing so. 

Twelfth. The bill to extend the provisions of the compensa- 
uon-for-injury act to the employees of the Bureau of Mines. 

THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY. 

Some of the Republicans, recognizing that the day of reckon- 
ing has arrived, knowing that the Republican Party is doomed, 
and wishing to save the party in order to save themselves, have 
started to advocate Democratic principles and have here and 


there voted for Democratic measures, which gave them the name 
of “insurgents.” The people at home, believing in their sin- 
cerity in aiding the cause ef gressive Democracy, have ap- 
proved of their actions and reelected them; but as soon as the: 
opportunity presented itself they believed themselves safe ta 


again betray the trust placed in them, and they have allied 


themselves with the old Republican combination. Im other 
words, they have been progressives at election time only, 80 
us to be able to secure reelection, but what a change of heart 
after the election. 

That, however, does not apply to all, there are a few who 
really did vote right, who refused to follow the dictates: of the 
eld Cannon-Payne-Dalzell-Sherman combination, and these few 
have made an honest effort to secure the aid of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Did they receive it? Did he not refuse them his aid 
and cooperation? Did he not deprive them of patronage and 
recognition? And, oh, what an irony; to-day he endeavors: to 
make the country believe that he stands for progressive: poli- 
cies. 

If Mr. Roosevelt was honest and sincere, would he not hare 
domonstrated it when he was in a position of power, when he 
was able to bring about the reforms that he now advocates and 
preaches? Anyone that reads his confessions of sim and not of 
faith and the Bull Moose platform ean not help but come to the 
conclusion that it is the most insincere declaration that has 
ever been penned.. Every one of the planks that go to make up 
this so-called platform that are of any value have been preached 
and adyeeated by all sincere Democrats for years, and not only 


have they been preached and. advocated, but the majority of || 


them have been put im foree; the majority ef them have beem 
enaeted by the Demoeratie Congress: into laws. 

Let us examine the Bull Moose platform for a minute and 
see what we find. We note from one of its first declarations 


that Mr. Roosevelt and his: followers. assail, and justly so, the 


Republican Party for the “deliberate betrayal of its trust.“ 
Surely these men know whereof they speak; for, were they 
not for a number of years the leading men im this selfsame: 
party while it was “betraying its trust“? 

A little further on we find that Mr. Roesevelt is in favor of 
the election of United States Senators by popular vote. If he 
would take the trouble to examine the work of the Democratic 
Congress, he would see that a bill intended to accomplish this; 
was passed many months ago by the Demoeratie Congress. 

He next advocates publicity of campaign contributions. Is 
not that the law now, through the aid and assistance of the 
Democrats? But why did he not advoeate same while he 
was receiying the enormous contributions from trusts, including 
Standard Oil? 

Next he desires the development of a method of getting rid 
of corrupt judges. Have we not secured within the past year 
the resignations of two judges? And did not the Democratic 
House bring impeachment proceedings against a third, whose 
resignation will no doubt be forthcoming shortly? Why did 


Mr. Roosevelt and the other Republican Presidents not appoint | 


men as judges who were honest and able, instead of appeinting 
corrupt Republican politicians? Had they done so there 
would not now be need for the recall. 

Mr. Roosevelt advoentes the establishment of standards of 
compensation for industrial aecidents and deaths and for 
occupational diseases. Has he forgotten that for nearly six 
years I have been endeavoring to secure such legislation, and 
that wœ commission has been appointed, that bills are new be- 
ing considered on this subject, and that as seem as a bill is 
submitted wWwhieh really does provide actual compensation for 
those injured and the families of those killed it will imme 
diately be passed by this Democratic Congress? 

There are four different elauses im his platform about eight- 
hour laws. Oh, what great solicitade he new shows for the 
wage earner. Can he be honest, cam he be sincere, in view of 
the fact that during his administration he issued.an Executive 
order prohibiting the Government employees from appealing to 
Congress for relief? Does be net know that we have passed 
eight-hour laws applying not only to the Government employees, 
but to all who are employed in any way im establishments fur- 
nishing the Government with supplies? 

He says he is in favor of a provision being made for insur- 
ance and old-age pensions.. If he had kept posted as to our 
progressive legislation, he would have found that even this is 
now being considered by the Demoeratie Party under my reso- 
lution. 

He favors the strengthening and enforcement of the pure- 
food law. Only a few days ago the Democratic Congress: passed 
the Gould bill and in the next few days will pass the Sheriey 
bill, both of whieh measures will strengthen the pure-food law 
and permit of its being more rigorously enforced. 


will no doubt be passed? And has he failed to notice the reso- 

lution adopted: by the Democratic House, demanding an investi- 

ation of the Patent Office by the Bfficiency Commission, for 

— — of eliminating: the frauds and abuses now existing: 
ere? 

As to the establishment of a parcel post. It is apparent that 
he is traveling by freight and behind the schedule. The Demo- 
| cratic: House has already provided for this by incorporating in 

the Post Office appropriation bill an amendment creating a 
parcel post. This amendment has undergone some slight revi~ 
im the Senate: and will shortly be again approved and 
| passed: by the House. 
| As. to the strengthening of the interstate-commerce law; 
especially as regards: the railroads. It is my pleasure to inform 
him that legislation tending: toward this: end is now being care- 
Fully considered, and several measures along this line have 


We read further that the Panama Canal, being built and 
paid for by the American people, must be used primarily for 
| their benefit. Two months ago the Democratic Congress pro- 
| vided for free tolls for American ships: Here again it would 
seem that Mr. Roosevelt was on board a becalmed freighter 
which is already behind its schedule, while the Democratic 
Party is steaming ahead at full speed. 
| He goes on reeord for a protective: tariff, which shall equalize 
conditions of competition between the United States and 
| friendly countries. He was our President for seven years; he 
had a Republican Senate and a Republican House ready to 
obey his commands. Did he during this period make a single 
effort te revise the tariff im order that the American people 
might be afforded some relief? 

Let us take up the income tax. It appears that Mr. Roose- 
velt was so busily engaged during the early part of his cam- 
bnign for the Republican nomination, trying to line up the 
colored delegates, that he lost sight of the fact that early im 
March, 1912. the Democratic House passed a bill taxing all 
incomes of $5,000 or more. 

And lust. but not least, we find that he advises the establish- 
ment of æ Department of Labor with a seat in the Cabinet. IS 
he really so uninformed on such matters that he does not know 
that the Democratic House on July 17, 1912, passed a bill 
creating a Department of Labor with a seat in the Cabinet? 

No. I can not believe that Mr. Roosevelt is not informed re- 
garding the important legislation enacted by the Democratic 
House, but F am forced to the conclusion that he is only dis- 
playing the same amount of disregard for existing conditions: 
as he has in the past. In other words, he is now no more sin- 
cere than he ever was, and he believes that the American peo- 
ple will again be misled by his four-fiushing tactics. Deduct. 
from his: platform all the legislation enacted by the Democratic 
House and that which will be enacted shortly and what do yow 
have? Nothing of any importance. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel contident that he will not again be able: 
to fool the American people. They will not again be misled 
by him, nor by any ether Republican, no matter under what 
Inbel he parades. The American people have demonstrated 
in the last election that they are willing to give Democracy a 
trial. We have proven beyond any reasonable doubt that we 
are worthy of their confidence. We have. carried out honestly 
and satisfactorily our pledges and promises, and we firmly 
believe that we merit their confidence and support, and nothing 
that the Republicam party can do will prevent them doing their 
duty by themselves and by us and rewarding us for our work 
and efforts in their behalf. 

In my opinion the only course for Mr. Roosevelt and his fol- 
lowers: to pursue, if they are in favor of those things they ad- 
vocate in their so-called platform, is to vote for aud support the 
Democratic candidate for President. From what I know of 
seme of Mr; Reosevelt’s: followers: I am convinced that they are 
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making an honest effort to break away from the old Republican 
Party, with its boss rule, its Cannonism, and its Taft, and it is to 
these men that I wish to appeal, for I do not think they realize 
that they are merely being used, by Saint Theodore I to gratify 
his personal ambitions, 

No argument can be brought more forceful to convince the 
American people of Republican misrule and corruption than by 
reading that which Mr. Roosevelt had to say concerning the 
administration of his lifelong friend Mr. Taft, and then turn 
the medal to the other side and read what Mr. Taft has to say 
concerning Mr. Roosevelt's administration. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inclined to believe that these two gentlemen know each other. 

Although for 16 years the Democratic Party was out of 
power, it has nevertheless demonstrated beyond the semblance 
of a doubt that it is a party which, when given an opportunity, 
will conduct the affairs of our country for the best interests of 
all of its citizens. That it legislates wisely, justly, and prudently ; 
it has proven that it legislates for the people and not for the 
trusts, for the masses and not for the special interests, for the 
wage earner and not for the rich idler. It has fulfilled the 
pledges and promises made to the people, and in the brief 
space of time since its return to power it has enacted more 
beneficial legislation, more legislation in the interest of the 
wage earner—American native and foreign born alike—than the 
Republican Party enacted during its entire existence. This 
Democratic Congress is the most progressive, the most produc- 
tive of sound and beneficial legislation of any in the history of 
our country. a 

And in conclusion I desire to say this: I have been and am 
now a Democrat who believes in the Democratic doctrine, in 
equal rights to all and special privileges to none. I became a 
Democrat because of my belief in these principles and because 
the Democratic Party was the party that stood for them. I am 
a Democrat because I believe the Democratic Party is the 
party of the people and for the people; that it stands for and 
does what is just and right. I firmly believe that it stands 
for justice and equity; that it is a party that is broad and 
liberal; that and through it the people can secure beneficial leg- 
islation that will relieve them from oppression. 

It stands by its pledges. It carries out its promises. And, 
notwithstanding the fact that I stand for and firmly believe in 
all its fundamental principles and have been active ever since 
1888, voting for Cleveland, Bryan, and Parker, and have been 
many times honored by it, if I believed that our candidate for 
President—the Hon. Woodrow Wilson—had intentionally spoken 
unfairly of our foreign-born citizens and actually was prejudiced 
against them, I would unhesitatingly refuse him my vote and 
my support. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am satisfied that he is a man of broad 
and liberal ideas, a man of excellent judgment, a man of great 
knowledge and intelligence, honest and fearless, and I feel con- 
fident that, after he has been elected the President of the 
United States, the greatest and most glorious country under 
the canopy of Heaven, and President of the greatest and most 
hospitable people inhabiting any portion of this globe, he will 
demonstrate to those who are endeavoring to place him in a 
False light that he can not and will not be swayed from the path 
of righteousness and justice, and will easily shine after his days 
of service are over with the other illustrious stars—Washington, 
Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln. 

Abausr 17, 1912. 

My Dear Mr. DonGres: In my haste to answer your communication 
I neglected to Compi with your request that I send you my interview 
with Gov. Wilson reference to immigration. 

In connection with the Democratic Members of the House I visited 
the governor at Seagirt. My reason for going was in order that I 
might interview him and obtain his views on immigration and foreign- 
born citizens. Ever since he became a candidate, and especially during 
the primarias people op to him have endeavored in every way 

ible to create prejudice against him in order to weaken him. In 
the districts where foreign-born citizens are numerous, Mr, Wilson’s 
opponents have naturally endeavored to find something that would 
uence them, and after a long search through his many books the 
have found a passage in his History of the American People with whic 
they aim to prejudice the minds of all of the foreign-born citizens, 


though that passage has reference only to pos est of the immigration 
of ungary, Italy, and Poland, which is styl as the “meaner” or 


Being a Democrat and having the interests of the foreign-born citi- 
zens at heart, having fought as a member of the Immigration Com- 
mittee for years against unreasonable restriction of imm tion and 
for fair and humane construction of our laws pertaining to immi- 

tion, and 8 a district and a city composed of foreign - 
Soca citizens, I deemed it my duty before going on record or before 
indorsing Mr. Wilson's candidacy, to hear from his own lips his views 
pertaining to that passage, as well as his views on the present 
conditions relating to this ever-present problem. Feeling as strongly 
on the question as I do, I was ready to inform him and the Democratic 
Party with which I have been for many 7283 associated, that d 
not give him my vote or support unless I was satisfied that the many 
attacks and charges were not founded on fact, and unless I found him 
to be a man of broad and liberal 

Nearly all the 
views and have frequently requested me to come out in Mr. W. 


views. 


ocratic Members of Congress have known my 
ilson’s 


8 but up to the time of my interview with him I had absolutely 


re z 

Nothwithstanding there were present on that day about 150 Demo- 
cratic M of Congress, when I stated to Mr. Wilson my mission, 
he gaye me nearly one hour of his time, because of his desire to be 
put right before the foreign-born citizens and the American people 


press and by men in public life and students of pous 8 A 
amship Trust, were 


manded increase in 
wages. It was these ple brought over under these conditions that 
I referred to when mentioned the ‘meaner sort.’ I took it for 


granted that these men who were being drafted and brought over here 
under contract by these various industries were aware of the con- 
ditions under which they were being imported, and I was under the 
art cence that no people of any race and of any country would per- 
mit themselyes to be used for these purposes unless they really be- 
longed to the lower and the meaner classes, and it must be admitted 
that every country and every nation has a certain percentage of people 
who are classed as the lower and meaner sort.” 

Mr. Wilson stated further to me that he fully realized what a great 
factor the immigrants and foreign-born citizens have been in making 
our country what it is—the greatest on the globe—that they have been 
in a great measure instrumental in building up many of our largest 
industries, and that they have materially aided in developing and 
settling up many sections of our country. 

Time will not permit of my giving the entire interview verbatim, but 
I wish to say in conclusion that he has made it clear to me that he 
is not opposed to honest imm: who 
desire to make this org & 0 
5 N riew I had with bim 


Democrats who have poe before and will live 
our ra ed f, which I hope will always remain 
pressed an 


rsecuted of the other nations. 


st him. 
With kindest regards, I am, 
Sincerely, yours, 
Mr. Lou W. DONGRES, 
Editor Bohemian ws igh Life, 
1516 Lincoln Avenue, Omaha, Nebr. 


A. J. SABATH, M. C. 


IIliteraey Test. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN K. FOCHT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 23, 1912. 


Mr. FOCHT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have here two editorials by Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, an article by 
John Mitchell, vice president of the federation, and a very short 
brief in fayor of the illiteracy test, which I ask to insert in the 
RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

IMMIGRATION—UP TO CONGRESS. 
[By Samuel Gompers.] 
THE A. F. OF L. ON IMMIGRATION. 


Resolution T7, passed at the annual convention held at To- 
ronto, Ontario, November, 1909: 


Whereas the illiteracy test is the most practical means for restricting 
the present stimulated influx of cheap labor, whose competition is so 
ruinous to the workers already here, whether native or foreign; and 

Whereas an in head tax upon steamships is needed to provide 
better facilities, to more efficiently enforce our immigration laws, and 
to restrict immigration; and 

Whereas the requirement of some visible means of support would enable 
immigrants to find profitable employment; and 

Whereas the effect of the Federal Bureau of Distribution is to stimu- 
late foreign immigration: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the American Federation of Labor in twenty-ninth an- 

nual convent assembled, That we demand the enactment of the illit- 

ing test, the money test, an increased head tax, and the abolition of 
the Distri on Bureau; and be it further 

Resolved, That we favor heavily fining the foreign steamships for 
pringing debarable aliens where reasons for debarment could have been 
ascertained at the time of sale of ticket. 
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The final inning of the tug of war over immigration has now 
begun. In this contest tremendous forces are engaged. On the 
side of America are the upholders of two distinctive American 
sentiments, the maintenance of the American standard of living 
for our wageworking classes and the maintenance of American 
institutions as they are, unimpaired through the financial degra- 
dation of the working classes. On the proimmigration side is 
the powerful immigration machine, composed of the trans-ocean 
combine, with all its thousands of agents and other innumerable 
parasites, the bankers, padrones, etc., who are coining money 
out of the millions of immigrants coming in the course of years 
into this country from Europe. 

The center of this tug of war has at last shifted to Congress. 
No longer is the discussion indefinite, casual, or partisan, or 
without an immediate object, conducted through the press and 
other insufficient agencies of information and debate. No longer 
either, is it backed up merely by individual impressions or the 
partial investigations heretofore promoted by various private 
institutions. The Federal Government undertook four years 
ago the solution of the immigration question through scientific 
means. It set out to ascertain the undeniable facts, and after 
three full years of research its commission has brought forward 
no less than 40 volumes on the subject, covering every pos- 
sible phase. Its recommendations it has brought forward in 
concise form in a separate pamphlet. 

A reading of these recommendations confirms the facts of the 
case as they have been accepted by the American Federation of 
Labor after the serious study its members had given the question 
for decades. The local, and then the international unions, and 
finally the annual conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor itself, have had immigration up for consideration as one 
of the principal labor topics on literally thousands of occasions. 
The membership as a whole, from upholding the sentiments the 
great majority once entertained, namely, that this country could 
go on indefinitely absorbing the entire possible stream of im- 
migration, have reluctantly, in view of the facts, passed over 
to the sway of the sentiment that their own good heartedness 
toward the immigrants and the laborers of the Old World was 
being exploited by large employers for the purpose of reducing 
wages as well as by the steamship combine and its myriad of 
parasites for the sake of their own profits. At last the great 
body of the American industrial wageworkers have come to see 
one fact above others, which is, that the immigrants are assim- 
ilated in America through the wageworking class. This means 
that the American-born wage earners and the foreign wage 
earners who have been here long enough to aspire to American 
standards are subjected to the ruinous competition of an un- 
ending stream of men freshly arriving from foreign lands who 
are accustomed to so low a grade of living that they can under- 
bid the wage earners established in this country and still save 
money. Whole communities—in fact whole regions—have wit- 
nessed a rapid deterioration in the mode of living of their 
working classes consequent on the incoming of the swarms of 
lifelong poverty-stricken aliens. Entire industries have seen 
the percentage of newly arrived laborers rising, until in certain 
regions few American men can at present be found among the 
unskilled. 

By the commission’s report it is shown that in many com- 
munities as high as 50 and even 70 per cent of the children in 
the public schools are the offspring of foreign fathers. This re- 
markable change in America, it must be kept in mind, is almost 
wholly in the wageworking class. It was recognized by our 
wageworkers in many parts of the country that this radical 
change in population was taking place, and hence delegates to 
the trades-union conventions began some years ago to give their 
testimony as to the need of restriction of the evidently assisted, 
or artificially promoted, immigration. Opposition to those who 
supported these views brought about a continual sifting and 
searching for the truth as it affected trade-unionism and the 
general wage level. At work in advance of the investigators of 
the Immigration Commission were the representatives of labor 
as most deeply interested investigators in the cause of labor. 
Not only in a general way but most strikingly in certain occu- 
pations and in certain districts of the country, what had been 
brought home to trade-unionists as going on through immigra- 
tion was the rapid change in the membership of the unions as 
well as in population, In no country on the face of the globe 
do such rapid transitions in industry and in population take 
place as in ours. Therefore, in time the general opinion among 
union men on immigration had come to be such as was ex- 
pressed in the resolution passed at the Toronto convention. 

The United States Immigration Commission, after its pro- 
tracted studies, perfectly agrees with this opinion. The com- 
mission, as a whole, in its own words— 


recommends restriction as demanded by economic, moral, and social con- 
siderations, furnishes in its report reasons for such restriction, 


posis out methods by which Con 
ts judgment coincides with that of the commission. i 

There was but one dissenting voice on the commission’s re- 
port—that of Congressman William S. Bennet, of New York, 
whose emphatic rejection on November 8 by his constituents 
was one of the remarkable features of the recent campaign. 
Mr. Bennet’s minority report is brief and not very clear as to 
his reasons for finding every other member of the commission 
of nine members in the wrong. Since the date on which he 
sent it in, however, he has found his proper place. On Decem- 
ber 6 he sent a telegram to the president of the Liberty Im- 
migration Society,” declaring that immigration at the present 
time is not a menace, either mentally, morally, or physically.” 
This telegram was published, with words of approval, by the 
foreign New York newspapers, which draw much of their finan- 
cial support from the large display advertisements of the steam- 
ship combine engaged in dredging Europe for emigrants. 

The following is the most significant passage of the United 
States Immigration Commission’s report (p. 39): 

The investigations of the commission show an oversupply of unskilled 
labor in basic industries to an extent which indicates an oversupply of 
unskilled labor in the industries of the country as a whole, 1 there- 
fore demands legisiation which will at the present time restrict the 
further admission of such unskilled labor. 

It is desirable in making the restriction that— 

(a) A sufficient number be debarred to produce a marked effect upon 
the present supply of unskilled labor. 

(b) As far as possible the aliens excluded should be those who come 
to this country with no intention to become American citizens or even 
to maintain a . residence here, but merely to save enough, by 
the adoption, necessary, of low standards of living, to return per- 


manently to their home country. Such persons are usually men unac- 
companied by wives or children. 

(c) As far as sible the aliens excluded should also be those who, 
by reason of their personal qualities or habits, would least readily be 
assimilated or would make the least desirable citizens. 

The following methods ef restricting immigration have been, sug- 


(a) The exclusion of those unable to read or write in some language. 
b) The limitation of the number of each race arri each year to 
a certain percentage of the average of that race arriving a given 


families. 
10 Gee limitation of the number of immigrants arriving annually 
at any Š 

(e) The material increase in the amonnt of pai required to be in 
the i arrange of the immigrant at the port of arrival. 

f The material increase of the head tax. 

g) The levy of the head tax so as to make a marked discrimination 
in favor of men with families, 

All these methods would be effective in one way or another in secur- 
ing restrictions in greater or less degree. A ty of the commis- 
sion favor the reading and writing test as the most feasible single 
method of restricting undesirable immigration. 


The commission also makes the following points in its report: 


Further general legislation concerning the admission of aliens should 
be based 8 upon economic or business considerations touching 


the prosperity economic well-being of our łe. 

The development of business may be 9 by means which 
lower the standard of living of the a tarsna. 

Aliens convicted of serious crimes wi a period of five years after 


admission should be deported. 
So far as practicable th tion laws sheuld be so amended as 


e immigra 
to be made applicable to allen seamen. 

Any alien who becomes a public charge within three years after his 
arrival in this country should be subjected to deportation. 

The commission also believes that in order “to protect the 
immigrant against exploitation, to discourage sending savings 
abroad, to encourage permanent residence and naturalization, to 
secure better distribution of alien immigrants throughout the 
country“ the States should enact laws strictly regulating im- 
migrant banks and employment agencies, and that aliens who 
attempt to persuade immigrants not to become American citi- 
zens should be made subject to deportation, and that the divi- 
sion of information should cooperate with the States desiring 
immigrant settlers. 

At the recent St. Lovis convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor the president, in his report, called the attention 
of the delegates to the fact— 


that a veritable flood of bills designed to check immigration had been 

introduced in the last session of Congress, and the report of the execu- 

tive council on the president's rt expressed the hope that this flood 

of bills and work of the Immigration Commission would result in 

the enactment of legislation which will protect the workers in this 

country FE 2 the unfair competition resulting from indiscriminate 
on. 


On behalf of American labor, it is to be said that the action 
of the trades-union in this country on this most delicate inter- 
national question involves a step that touches the heart of 
every man contemplating it. That step—the adyocacy of ex- 
clusion—is not prompted by any assumption of superior virtue 
over our foreign brothers. We disavow for American organized 
labor the holding of any vulgar or unworthy prejudices against 
the foreigner. We recognize the noble possibilities in the 
poorest of the children of the earth who come to us from 
European lands. We know that their civilization is sufficiently 


can attain the desired result ff 
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near our own to bring their descendants in one generation up 
to the general level of the best American citizenship. It is not 
on account of their assumed inferiority, or through any pusillan- 
imous contempt for their abject poverty, that, most reluctantly, 
the lines have been drawn by America’s workingmen against 
the indiscriminate admission of aliens to this country. It is 
simply a case of the self-preservation of the American working 
classes. Changes are constantly going on in Europe for the 
uplift of the men of labor, and it can well be believed that each 
country in Europe is in position to-day to solve its own labor 
questions in the way best for itself. A fact now obvious to 
labor in this country is that American labor and European 
labor have both been made the subject of a colossal bunco 
game played by avaricious exploiters of the poor. ‘The sound- 
ing phrase “ protection to American labor” has of recent years 
been a standing insult to the intelligence of American wage 
earners, with millions upon millions of newcomers arriving here 
through promoted immigration. Considering the opportunities 
now existing in Europe for the advance of the working classes, 
the net gains to be made on the whole by European immigrants 
to this country at the present time are to be questioned. The 
manifold acute sufferings of immigrants, their sacrifices to 
enable them to come to America, the trials of the ocean voyage, 
the discouragements in seeking work in the United States—in 
getting a foothold in the wageworking ranks, in the oppression 
they suffer at the hands of employers, and in their sickness and 
death rate—all these drawbacks serve to counterbalance much 
of whatever success may at last come to them. Of the 30 to 
40 per cent of the immigrants who return to Europe, an enor- 
mous number go back, by the evidence of the commission, de- 
feated, disheartened, ruined. 


It is not necessary here to dilate on many of the inhuman 
features of immigration, statements as to which have been so 
hotly disputed in the many articles published in American 
periodicals in recent years. Suffice it to say that the Immigra- 
tion Commission’s report in its summary gives reason to believe 
that the most sensational charges against steamship companies 
and other monster plunderers of the poor ever made in the 
yellowest of the magazines come near to official substantiation. 

The commission says: 


The old immigration movement was essentially one of permanent 

settlers. The new immigration (since 1882) is very largely one of indi- 
viduals, a considerable proportion of whom apparently have no inten- 
tion of permanently changing their residence, their only purpose in 
coming to America being to temporarily take advantage of the greater 
wages paid for industrial labor in this country. This, of course, is not 
true of all the new immigrants, but the practice is sufficlently common 
to warrant referring to it as a characteristic of them as‘a class. 
From all data that are available it appears that at least 40 per cent 
of the new immigration movement returns to Europe and at least 30 
per cent remains there. This percentage does not mean that 30 per 
cent of the immigrants have acquired a competence and returned to 
live on it. Among the immigrants who return permanently are those 
who have failed, as well as those who have succeeded. Thousands of 
those returning have, under unusual conditions of climate, work, and 
food, contracted tuberculosis and other diseases; others are injured 
in our industries; still others are the widows and children of aliens 
dying here. These, with the aged and temperamentally unfit, make up 
a large . — of the aliens who return to their former homes to remain 
(p. 16, Brief Statement). 
As a class, the new immigrants are largely unskilled laborers coming 
from countries where their highest wage is small compared with the 
lowest wage in the United States. Nearly 75 per cent of them are 
males. About 83 per cent are between the a of 14 and 45 years, 
and consequently are producers rather than dependents, They brin, 
little money into the country and send or take a considerable part o 
thelr earnings out. More than 35 per cent are illiterate, as compared 
with less than 3 per cent of the old immigrant class (p. 16). 

It should be stated, however, that immigration from Europe is not 
now an absolute econonomic necessity, and as a rule those who emigrate 
to the United States are impelled by a desire for betterment rather than 
by the necessity of escaping intolerable conditions. This fact should 
largely modify the natural incentive to treat the immigration movement 
from the standpoint of sentiment and permit its consideration pri sarily 
as an economic problem (p. 17). 

Comparatively few immigrants come without some reasonably c ‘finite 
assurance that employment awaits them, and it is probable that as a 
rule they know the nature of that employment and the rate of wages. 
A large number of immigrants are induced to come by quasi labor 
agents in this country, who combine the business of supplying laborers 
to large employers and contractors with the so-called immigrant bank- 
ing business and the selling of steamship tickets. 

Another important agency in promoting emigration from Europe to 
the United States are the many thousands of steamship ticket agents 
and subagents operating in the emigrant furnishing districts of southern 
and eastern Europe. nder the terms of the United States immigra- 
tion law, as well as the laws of most Euro) n countries, the promo- 
tion of emigration is forbidden, but nevertheless the steamship-agent 
propaganda flourishes everywhere. It does not appear that the steam- 
ship lines, os a rule, openly direct the operations of these agents, but 
the existence of the propaganda is a matter of common knowledge in 
the emigrant-furnishing countries and, it is fair to assume, is ac- 
qulesced tn. if not stimulated, by the steamship lines as well. With the 
steamshin lines the transportation of oly, H a is purely a 
commercial matter; moreover, the steerage business which originates 
in southern and eastern Europe is peculiarly attractive to the com- 
panies, as many of the immigrants travel back and forth, thus insuring 
east-bound as well as west-bound traffic (p. 17). 

There are 1 admitted. however, a ve large number who 
come in response to indirect assurance that employment awaits them. 


In the main, these assurances are contained in letters from ns 
already in this country, who advise their relatives or friends at home 
that they will come to the United States they will find work await- 
ing them. On the other hand, it is clear that there is a larger in- 
duced immigration due to labor agents in this country, who, inde- 
pendently or in cooperation with agents in Europe, operate ractically 
without restriction. As a rule only unskilled laborers are induced to 
come to the United States by this means (p. 21). 

There have been established at a number of our important ports 
societies who, with the permission of the immigration authorities, send 
representatives to meet incoming aliens whose friends and relatives 
fail to call for them. In case these immigrants need advice or a 

lace where they can remain in safety for a few days, these societies 
‘urnish such aid and permit them to come to the homes which have 
been established for t purpose. These societies and homes have 
usually been founded by and are under the direction of societies con- 
nected with some religious body. In a number of instances they receive 
subventions from foreign governments, inasmuch us they care for the 
ane Slices ok aia creer “especial 

e welfare o e immigran oung women, migh 
be materially affected by the care exercised be 0 „ 
these homes, it seemed wise to investigate thelr methods of work and 
the condition of their homes. The results were surprising. While in 
a number of cases the societies were doing excellent work and the 
homes were giving due attention to the welfare of the youn 

eir charge, securing them positions and afterw 

x — be yng suitable 5 ry 3 

W. ‘oun a e managers the homes apparent, 
deceived the directors and supporters of the societies and 8 
ot the homes mere 5 establishments for the managers. 
In a few cases, in order to promote their own financial advantage, the 
managers 8 the imm nts, 8 the immigrant homes 
to remain in a filthy condition from lack of care, and even were ready 
to furnish to keepers of disreputable houses young girls as servants in 
such houses. The commission called the attention of the Immigration 
Commissioner at Ellis Island and of the authorities at Washington to 
these abuses. In a number of cases vigorous action was taken, and 
representatives of seven societies were forbidden access to the immi- 

nt station until a complete change in the management had been 

ught about (p. 23). 

A large proportion of the southern and eastern European immigra- 
tion of the past 25 years has entered the manufacturing and mining 
indutries of the Eastern and Middle Western States, mostly in the 
capacity of unskilled laborers. There is no basic industry in whl 
are not largely represented, and in many cases they compose 
50 per cent of the total number of persons employed in such industries. 
Coincident with the advent of these millions of unskilled laborers 
there has been an unprecedented expansion of the industries in which 
they have been employed. Whether this t immigration movement 
was caused by the industrial development or whether the fact that 
a practically unlimited and available supply of cheap labor existed in 
Europe was taken adyan of for the pu of expandi the in- 
dustries, can not well be demonstrated. Whatever may be the truth 
in this regard, it is certain that southern and eastera Puropean immi- 
ants have almost completely monopolized unskilled labor activities 
n many of the more important industries (p. 29). 

The effect of the new immigration is clearly shown in the western 
Pennsylvania fields, where the average wage of the bituminous coal 
worker is 42 cents a day below the average wage in the Middle West 
and Southwest. Incidentally, hours of labor are longer and general 
working conditions poorer in the Pennsylvania mines than elsewhere. 
Another characteristic of the new immigrants contributed to the situa- 
tion in Pennsylvania. This was the impossibilit 
organizing them into labor unions, Beverat attem 
were made, but the constant influx of rants 
conditions seemed unusually favorable contributed to the failure to 


organize: A similar situation has prevailed in other great industries 
P. 7 
These groups have little contact with American life, learn little of 


American institutions, and aside from the wages earned profit little by 
their stay in this country. During their early years fa the United 
States they usually rely for assistance and advice on some member of 
their race, frequently a saloon keeper or grocer and almost always a 
steamship ticket agent and immigrant banker who, because of superior 
intelligence and better knowledge of American ways, commands their 
confidence. After a longer residence they usually become more self- 
reliant, but their progress toward assimilation is generally slow (p. 30). 

Space prevents us from giving further quotations. It is to 
hoped that all intelligent unionists will write to their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress for copies of the Brief Statement of the 
Conclusions and Recommendations to the Immigration Com- 
mission, issued last month from the Government Printing Office 
and which can be had for the asking. Let every active unionist 
and every local union also see to it that this information has its 
proper and due influence on the public through the local news- 
papers and on the local Representative in Congress. 

Now is the time to be wide awake. It was well enough to 
promote discussion of the question and to follow up through the 
years the development of public opinion on the subject, but now 
is the hour for action. Remember the forces we are obliged to 
encounter, and let the campaign be quick, sharp, and brief. 
The enemy has everything to gain through procrastination of 
our lawgivers in dealing with the subject. 


PROTECT THE WORKMAN. 
{American Federationist, October, 1909.] 
(By John Mitchell.) 

Certain steamship companies are bringing to this pe many immi- 
grants whose funds are manifestly inadequate for their proper support 
until such time as they are likely to obtain profitable employment. 
Such action is improper and must cease. In the absence of statu- 
tory provision, no hard and fast rule can be laid down as to the amount 
of money an immigrant must bring with him, but in most cases it will 
be unsafe for immigrents to arrive with less than $25 besides railroad 
ticket to destination; while in many cases they should have more. 
They must, in addition, of course, satisfy the authorities that they will 


not become charges upon either public or private charity. 
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No official bulletin upon the subject of immigration has at- 
tracted more attention or caused more discussion than that 
issued under date of June 28, 1909, by the commissioner of im- 
migration at the port of New York, from which the above ex- 
cerpt is taken. It is both interesting and significant to observe 
the expressions of approval and disapproval of the principle 
laid down by Commissioner Williams for the guidance of pros- 
pective immigrants and the steamship companies through whose 
instrumentality large numbers of aliens are induced to leave the 
countries of their nativity and seek temporary or permanent 
homes upon our shores. 

While this article is written from the standpoint of a wage 
earner, the subject is approached from the viewpoint of an 
American, because, fundamentally, no governmental policy can 
be of permanent value to the wage earners as such that is not 
beneficial to our country and all our people. And it is because 
a high standard of living and a progressive improvement in the 
conditions of life and labor among workingmen are essential to 
the prosperity of the whole people that the wage earners believe 
in a reasonable and effective regulation of immigration. 

The commissioner at the port of New York, in serving timely 
notice upon steamship companies, and indirectly upon the peo- 
ple of the Old World, that “in most cases it will be unsafe for 
immigrants to arrive with less than $25, besides railroad ticket 
to destination,” has laid down a rule that, if followed, will not 
only afford some measure of protection to American labor, but 
will also protect the poor and oppressed of other countries by 
deterring them from coming here without adequate means to 
enable them to maintain themselves until such time as they can 
secure employment at a rate of wages comparable to the stand- 
ard prevailing in the trade in which they seek work. When it 
becomes known in the countries of Europe that it is necessary 
for an immigrant to have in his possession a sufficient amount 
of money to pay his own way to the interior of the United 
States and to live until he can secure work at the prevailing 
rate of wages, only such immigrants will seek admission as are 
of the better class, and the danger of lowering the American 
standard of living will be materially reduced. It goes without 
saying that it is no advantage to society when an alien gains 
admission to our country and is forced by his necessities to ac- 
cept employment at a rate of wages lower than the established 
or prevailing rate in the class of work he undertakes to do. 
And it is a real hardship to the American workman and a loss 
to society if the newly arrived immigrant underbids him and 
secures the job held by one of our own citizens. 

The standard of wages for both skilled and unskilled labor 
in the United States has been built up as a result of years and 
years of energetic effort, struggle, and sacrifice. When an 
immigrant without resources is compelled to accept work at less 
than the established wage rate, he not only displaces a man 
working at the higher rate, but his action threatens to destroy 
the whole schedule of wages in the industry in which he secures 
employment, because it not infrequently occurs that an em- 
ployer will attempt to regulate wages on the basis of the lowest 
rate paid to any of the men in his employ. Any reduction in 
wages means a lowering of the standard of living, and the 
standard of living among a civilized people can not be lowered 
without lowering in the same ratio the physical standard and 
the intellectual and moral ideals of that people. 

Of course it may be said that this observation is not borne 
out by the experience and the history of our country. It is 
admittedly true that our population is largely an immigrant 
population, and that the standard of living has gradually tended 
higher; but in considering the influence and effects of stimu- 
lated immigration it is necessary to contrast conditions now 
with conditions prevailing in the past, and also to keep in mind 
the change that has taken place in the extent and the character 
of the immigration. 

If the number of aliens coming annually to the United States 
were no greater now than in any year between 1820 and 1880, 
there would be, and could be, no reasonable ground for com- 
plaint; indeed, there would be little demand from wage earners 
for the enactment of laws restricting immigration if the num- 
ber of aliens arriving did not exceed the number admitted in 
any year up to 1900, provided, of course, that such aliens were 
not brought here ‘as contract laborers, or were not physically, 
mentally, or morally defective. 

That immigration in recent years has been stimulated be- 
yond the line of assimilative possibility will be apparent even 
to the casual observer when the volume of immigration at the 
present time and in the recent past is compared with the num- 
ber of immigrants who arrived here during the first 80 years 
for which statistics have been tabulated, For illustration, more 
aliens were admitted through our ports in 1 year—1907—than 
were admitted during the entire 24 years from 1820 to 1943, 
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inclusive; and nearly as many aliens were admitted in the 5 
years from 1904 to 1908, inclusive, as were admitted during the 
40 years from 1820 to 1859, inclusive. 

It is important to an intelligent understanding of this subject 
that at this point consideration be given not only to the extent 
of present immigration as compared with the immigration of 
early times, but also to the character and intention of many 
aliens who in recent years have gained admission to our coun- 
try. It is safe to say that prior to 1880 nearly every immigrant, 
except contract laborers, left his own country for the purpose 
of making a permanent home for himself and his posterity in 
the country of his adoption. The immigrant of those days was 
a sturdy, adventurous pioneer, who was willing to undertake and 
withstand the struggles and the hardships incident to the 
development of a new and ofttimes dangerous country. He 
expected to carve out a career for himself, to build his home, 
and to find employment on ground and in fields upon which 
no other man had claim. The avenues and the opportunities 
of employment and home building of early times have largely 
passed away. To-day the alien has not the chance, even though 
he have the inclination, to be a constructive factor in the devel- 
opment of a new and high civilization. Large numbers of the 
immigrants of recent years regard our country simply as a for- 
aging ground, in which they expect to make a “stake,” and, 
when they have done so, to return to their own countries and 
spend the remainder of their lives there; and thus “stake” is 
too often accumulated by eating and living in a manner de- 
structive of physical and social health. An immigration of this 
character is of absolutely no benefit to us. The alien who 
enjoys the advantages and protection of our Government, and 
afterwards takes or sends his accumulated savings back to the 
country of his birth is not unlike our butterflies of fashion 
whose parents inyest American millions in the purchase of for- 
eign titles. 

That the question of immigration presents a real problem, 
which is rapidly approaching a crisis, is evidenced by many 
circumstances, all of which point in the same direction—not the 
least of these being the act of Congress creating a commission 
to make an exhaustive investigation into the effects of immigra- 
tion upon our national life. From public and private insti- 
tutions of charity comes the ominous warning that the means 
at hand are insufficient to relieve the cry of distress; the bread 
line, that standing indictment against society which has been 
duplicated in other cities and in other sections of the city of 
New York, proclaims louder than words that something is 
radically wrong. ‘Trade-unions, ever jealous of their prestige 
and of the dignity and self-respect of their members, have given 
out millions of dollars to buy bread for those of their number 
who can not find work to do. And all this time, during which 
able-bodied men anxious and willing to work are tramping the 
streets and the highways in idleness, hundreds of thousands of 
immigrants are pouring in upon us—some to make the struggle 
of the American worker more difficult to bear, and others to 
be recruited into that army of unemployed which threatens to 
become a permanent institution of our national life. 

It is not sufficient to say that these are abnormal conditions, 
the result of a temporary industrial depression, or that the 
evils will vanish with the return of “ good times.” While there 
can be no doubt that a revival of industrial activity will relieve, 
in a measure, the strain of the situation, and perhaps the cry of 
want and the mutterings of discontent will be less frequently 
heard, nevertheless a cure will not be effected and the problem 
will remain unsolved. The world does not cwe a living to 
an able-bodied man, but society does owe its workmen an op- 
portunity to earn a living under fair and reasonable conditions. 
The first duty of a community is to give its own members the 
opportunity of being employed at decent wages; then, and not 
until then, its arms should be held wide open to welcome the 
less favored of every nation and of every clime. 

The American wage earner, be he native or immigrant, enter- 
tains no prejudice against his fellow from other lands; but, as 


‘self-preseryation is the first law of nature, our workmen be- 


lieve and contend that their labor should be protected against 
the competition of an induced immigration comprised largely 
of men whose standards and ideals are lower than our own. 
The demand for the exclusion of Asiatics, especially the Chi- 
nese and the Hindus, is based solely upon the fact that as a 
race their standard of living is extremely low and their assimi- 
lation by Americans impossible. The American wage earner 
is not an advocate of the principle of indiscriminate exclusion 
which finds favor in some quarters, and he is not likely to 
become an advocate of such a policy unless he is driven to this 
extreme as a matter of self-protection. He fails, however, 
extreme as a matter of self- preservation. He fails, however, 
does not, at the same time that it proteets industry, give equal 
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protection to American labor. If the products of our mills and 
factories are to be protected by a tariff on articles manu- 
factured abroad, then, by the same token, labor should be 
protected against an unreasonable competition from a stimu- 
lated and excessive immigration. 

And it is highly important to the peace and harmony of our 
population, whether it be native or alien, that discrimination 
against Americans shall not be permitted. Every good citizen 
will view with regret and foreboding the publication of adver- 
tisements such as the following, which appeared in the Pitts- 
burgh papers a few days ago: 

— hel to work in open shops 
. —— tr na pestle ay Steady 5 aad 
good wages to men willing to work. Fare paid and no fees charged. 

The suggestion that American labor is not wanted is likely 
to arouse a sentiment of hostility against the foreign workers 
whose labor is preferred by the companies responsible for ad- 
vertisements of this character. Nothing but evil can come 
from discord and racial antagonism. At the same time that the 
American workman recognizes the necessity of reasonable re- 
striction upon the admission of future immigrants, he realizes 
that his own welfare depends upon being able to work and to 
live in harmony and fellowship with those who have been 
admitted and are now a part of our industrial and social life. 

There is perhaps no group in America so free from racial or 
religious prejudice as the workingmen. It is a matter of in- 
difference to them whether an immigrant comes from Great 
Britain, Italy, or Russia; whether he be black, white, or yel- 
low; whether he be Christian, Mohammedan, or Jew. The 
chief consideration is that, wherever he comes from, he shall 
be endowed with the capacity and imbued with the determina- 
tion to improve his own status in life, and equally determined 
to preserve and promote the standard of life of the people 
among whom he expects to live. The wage earners, as a whole, 
have no sympathy with that narrow spirit which would make 
a slogan of the ery, “America for the Americans”; on the con- 
trary, we recognize the immigrant as our fellow worker; we 
believe that he has within him the elements of good citizen- 
ship, and that, given half a chance, he will make a good Ameri- 
can; but a million aliens can not be absorbed and converted 
into Americans each year; neither can profitable employment 
be fonnd for a million newcomers each year, in addition to the 
natural increase in our own population. 

That there is an inseparable relation between unemployment 
and immigration is demonstrated by the statistics which are 
available upon the subject. There are, of course, no complete 
data showing the extent and effects of unemployment, but from 
the records of 27 national and international trade-unions it is 
found that during the year 1908 from 10 to 70 per cent of the 
members of various trades were in enforced idleness for a 
period of one month or more. These 27 unions are selected 
from the highly skilled trades, in which organization is most 
thorough and systematic. Their records show that an average 
of 32 per cent of the total membership was unemployed one- 
twelfth of the time. If this ratio applied to other organizations, 
it would indicate that approximately 1,000,000 organized work- 
men were without employment during the past year. Assuming 
that unemployment affected the unskilled and unorganized wage 
earners in the same proportion, it would mean that 2,500,000 
wage earners were unemployed; and while there has been a 
marked improvement in industrial conditions during the past 
few months, it will not be contended that unemployment is not 
still a serious problem, and the cause of great and general suf- 
fering. Indeed, it is perfectly safe to say that the unskilled and 
unorganized workmen suffered more from unemployment, both as 
to the proportion who were so unemployed and in actual physi- 
eal and mental distress, because the organized workman, in most 
instances, had built up in normal times 2 fund upon which he 
could draw to tide him over his emergency; whereas the un- 
skilled and unorganized workmen—many of whom are recently 
arrived immigrants—were forced to depend upon charity or 
upon the munificence of their friends to carry them over the 
industrial crisis. 

In connection with this subject, a significant feature of our 
immigration problem presents itself. Of the 113,038 aliens 
admitted in March, 1909, which figures are typical of all other 
periods in recent years, only 10,224 were skilled workmen. 
while 77,058 were unskilled laborers; the remaining 25,756 
being women and children, professional men, and others having 
no definite occupation. In other words, these figures show that 
less than 10 per cent of the aliens admitted in the month of 
March were equipped and trained to follow a given line of 
employment, whereas 77,058 were thrust upon us, in most 
cases so situated that they would be compelled to accept the 
first job, and at any wages, offered to them. It is true that 


many thousands of these laborers are classed as “ farm hands,” 
but it requires no exhaustive inquiry to discover that a farm 
hand from continental Europe rarely seeks employment as a 
farm laborer in America. Farming in Europe and farming in 
America are two separate and distinct propositions; in this 
country farming is done with modern machinery, in continental 
Europe the work is done by hand, and the European farm 
laborer is little better equipped to operate the machinery on.an 
American farm than is a section hand to drive a locomotive. 
The facts are that the immigrant who was a farm laborer in 
his own country seeks employment in America in the unskilled 
trades. He becomes a mill hand, a factory worker, an exca- 
vator, a section hand, and in large numbers he becomes a mine 
worker. It is only necessary to visit the mining districts of 
the Eastern and Central Western States, the mill towns, and 
the centers of the textile industry to find these erstwhile Euro- 
pean farm laborers. They have been colonized, and because 
of the large numbers who are congregated together, the oppor- 
tunity for or the possibility of their assimilation is greatly 
minimized. The temptation to establish and perpetuate the 
customs and standards of their own countries, instead of adopt- 
ing the standards of our country, is so great that if the system 
of colonization continues it will take several generations to 
amalgamate these races and blend them into an American 
people. This condition is not best for them; neither is it good 
for us; it is simply the result of an unregulated immigration 
and an unwise distribution of aliens. 

While wage earners will undoubtedly indorse the principle 
laid down by the commissioner of immigration at the port of 
New York, the enforcement of that policy should not be dis- 
cretionary with him. If we are going to regulate immigration 
at all, we should prescribe by law definite conditions, the appli- 
cation of which would result in securing only those immigrants 
whose standards and ideals compare favorably with our own. 
To that end wage earners believe: 

First. That, in addition to the restrictions imposed by the 
laws at present in force, the head tax of $4 now collected 
should be increased to $10. 

Second. That each immigrant, unless he be a political refu- 
gee, should bring with him not less than $25, in addition to the 
amount required to pay transportation to the point where he 
expects to find employment. : 

Third. That immigrants between the ages of 14 and 50 years 
should be able to read a section of the Constitution of the 
United States, either in our language, in their own language, 
or in the language of the country from which they come. 

While the writer holds no commission that gives him au- 
thority to speak in the name of the American wage earners, 
he believes. that he interprets correctly in this article their 
general sentiment upon the subject of immigration. 


— 


SCHEMES TO “DISTRIBUTE” IMMIGRANTS, 
[By Samuel Gompers.] 


In his annual report, issued a month ago, the New York City 
cominissioner of licenses, Herman Robinson, discusses the prob- 
lem of free public employment agencies. He does not think 
they would be a success in New York City. Mr. Robinson points 
out the fact that the several philanthropic labor bureaus estab- 
lished in New York, all conducted at a financial loss, have not, 
even to the slightest extent, supplanted the private agencies. 
In the commissioner’s opinion these philanthropic intelligence 
offices are undoubtedly conducted more conscientiously than 
public bureaus could be. ‘This conclusion of the commissioner 
is valuable inasmuch as his opportunities for forming a judg- 
ment in the matter are as good as those of any other person in 
the United States, whether in public or private position. He is 


close to the great source of the supply of cheap adult male 


labor seeking employment—immigration. He is the supervisor of 
all the New York City private labor agencies, which, operating 
for many States, have their share in supplying the largest popu- 
lation in the world with male and female wageworkers. A 
large proportion of those who thus obtain positions, it is to be 
observed, find only casual employment, and, consequently, mov- 
ing continually from place to place or from. job to job, pass 
through the employment agencies again and again. 

„ What is the meaning of the persistent and widespread pro- 
motion in this country of the scheme for State and philan- 
thropic employment bureaus? What motive animates the active 
promoters of the scheme? Have our philanthropists who give 
money to “help the jobless man to the manless job” any idea 
of the broader effects on the country of their immediate local 
charity? What class of wage earners are chiefly the beneficiaries 
of either State or philanthropic bureaus in obtaining work? 
Are the interests of any capitalists served by such agencies? 
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To these questions we shall indicate at the outset what in our 
opinion are the correct replies. But because we put forth that 
opinion without labored preliminary it must not be inferred 
that it is given hastily without well weighing the necessary evi- 
dence. The subject has long received our attention. As we 
proceed we shall bring to bear on the matter sufficient testimony 
to establish good grounds for our jndgment. 

If the reader will but give due weight to the fact that the 
transatlantic steamship combine is one of the greatest “ pools” 
in the world, and that it is without cease reaching out for 
dividends, to be obtained by every business method possible, 
he will have a key to the secret of many of the activities of in- 
dividuals and organizations, and even foreign Governments, in 
relation to the distribution of laborers in the United States. If 
the reader will also bear in mind that the industrial trusts, the 
employers’ associations in the centers of population, and the min- 
ing and railroad interests aim at employing the cheapest ef- 
fective manual labor, he will find himself taking account of 
the proportion of newly arrived non-English-speaking laborers 
among their workmen. . 

The number of immigrants landing in the United States for 
the last six years has averaged more than a million a year. 
That is: 1905, 1,026,499; 1906, 1,100,735; 1907, 1,285,349; 1908, 
782,870; 1909, 751,786; 1910, 1,041,570. Passengers other than 
cabin—that is, third-class passengers—who departed from United 
States seaports in the last six years averaged about 350,000 a 
year. The figures are: 1905, 334,943; 1906, 282,068; 1907, 
384,989; 1908, 637,905; 1909, 341,652; 1910, 177,982. The total 
revenue to the steamship companies from coming and going 
third-class (steerage) passengers is to be seen, therefore, as 
running up toward $50,000,006 a year. 

At this point the question may be asked: Is it probable that, 
to forestall possible decrease in dividends, the steamship com- 
bine would engage in efforts to mitigate the obvious effects of 
immigration in overstocking the labor market in the congested 
districts of the United States? In reply, in order to estimate 
such probabilities, it may be asked: Have the steamship com- 
panies been engaged in any efforts to bring over immigrants 
merely for the dividends arising from their passage money? 
Here is the answer from the Report of the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration, 1910: 


The reasons for this enormous increase in immigration from southern 
and southeastern Europe were stated clearly and in some detail in the 
report for 1909. It is to a very large extent induced, stimulated, arti- 
ficial immigration; and hand in hand with it—as a part, indeed, of the 
machinations of the promoters, steerers, runners, subagents, and usu- 
rers, more or less directly connected with steamship lines, the great 
beneficiaries of large immigration—run plans for the exploitation of the 
ignorant classes which often result in piacing upon our shores large 
numbers of aliens who, if the facts were only known at the time, are 
worse than destitute, are burdened with obligations to which they and 
all their relatives are parties, debts secured with mortgages on such 
small holdings as they and their relatives possess, and on which usu- 
rous interest must be paid. Pitiable, indeed, is their condition, and 

itiable it must remain unless good fortune accompanies the alien while 
És is struggling to exist and is denying himself the necessaries of 
decent living in order to clear himself of the incubus of accumulated 
debt. If he secures and retains employment at fair wages, escapes the 
wiles of that large class of aliens living here who prey upon their 
ignorant compatriots, and retains his health under often adverse circun:- 
stances, all may terminate well for him and his; if he does not, disaster 
is the result to him and them. 


Next in order is the question, To what extent do employers of 
labor on a large scale hire newly-arrived immigrants? Sugges- 
tions for the answer are to be found in such facts as these: 

John A. Fitch, in his volume “ The Steel Workers,“ describ- 
ing working-class conditions at the Carnegie Steel Co.’s plants 
in the year 1907, says that of the 23.337 men in the works 
7,479 were foreigners unable to speak English, 14,019 were un- 
naturalized, and only 5,750 native-born white Americans. 

The Boston Common, April 29, 1911, describing a strike of 
grinders of the American Axe & Tool Co., at East Douglas, 
Mass., said that the cause of the strike was a cut of 333 per 
cent in wages. It quoted George Peckhander, boss grinder, who 
led the strike, as saying: 

Most of the men have not been making more than a living even under 
the old rates. I know lots of them who, on the average, did not make 
over $7 a week for the past year. 

The Common goes on to say that “an early death” is said to 
be inevitable for any man who sticks at the grinder’s trade, and 
sums up: 

The situation in short is this: Young men are paid $7 a week for 
work that costs them their lives within seven years. 

The Common further says that the American Axe & Tool Co. 
is a trust, and that its present force at East Douglas is made 
up of Poles and Finus. The most important point made in the 
page article of the Common regarding conditions at East 
Douglas is this, in an editorial note: 


There are perhaps 50 villages in Massachusetts In which factory con- 
ditions resemble those so vividly described In this article, 


The Survey of April 1, 1911, in a careful study of conditions 
among the bituminous coal miners and coke workers in western 
Pennsylvania and northern West Virginia—by W. Jett Lauck 
says that perhaps the most significant fact of the situation is 
that, as in the other soft-coal fields, as well as in the southern 
anthracite region, these miners are not Americans, but as a 
rule recent immigrants from southern and eastern Europe. The 
writer also says: ` 

Of the employees in the bituminous mines of Pe 


per cent native born of foreign father, while 76 per cent, or slightly 


cant 

English, Irish, Scotch, German, or Welsh. ‘The majority were from 
southern or eastern Europe, with the Italians, Magyars, Poles, and 
Slovaks predominating. he term “American miner,” so far as the 
western Pennsylvania field is concerned, is largely a misnomer. 

When they work these miners average, as in the case of the 
Roumanians, as low as $1.85 a day, while in the greater number 
of cases the range is close to $2; more than one-tenth of the 
Ruthenians, Roumanians, Poles, and Croatians earn on an aver- 
age under $1.50 a day. But unemployment in the course of the 
year brings down the general average for heads of families to 
$431. The south Italians earn only $399, and the Poles $324. 
The yearly figures reveal the compulsory “lay-off” system of 
the mine operators, the same as that which in the anthracite 
regions brings down the average earnings to a third less than 
they might be were employment regular. These facts stand as 
a refutation of the claim, made by defenders of immigration 
as it is, that “ we need more labor.” 

In “Women and Children Who Make Men’s Clothes,” Mary 
Van Kleeck brings out these points from a study of the recent 
Government report on conditions of working women and chil- 
dren: The five cities, New York, Chicago, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and Rochester, make 68.3 per cent of the total product 
of men’s ready-made clothing of the United States. In Roch- 
ester 61.3 per cent of the workers are women, in Chicago 57.8, 
in Baltimore 48.7, in Philadelphia 45.9, and in New York 40.9. 
In no city were more than 35 per cent of the total force found 
on the pay roll 50 or more weeks in the year. Among the 
women, Americans constitute only 7.4 per cent of the force: 
62.9 per cent are foreign born, and 25.5 per cent native born of 
foreign parents. The average weekly earnings of the house 
workers with helpers were $3.72, without helpers $3.04. The 
manufacture of clothing is carried on in “seasons.” During 
the short busy periods the employees are overworked; during 
the long, dull periods they are underfed. Among the house- 
workers at the occupations, in all cities, 75.7 per cent can not 
speak English. 

Now, in citing this indisputable evidence that the poorest of 
the poor non-English-speaking immigrants have driven out of 
the market most of the English-speaking races in several of 
the basic occupations of the country, we are brought to ask 
several questions bearing on our subject: 

(1) Where to-day in America is there not a glut in the un- 
skilled or less highly skilled “labor market” in any occupation 
which yields a living the year through? The demand for stead- 
ily engaged rough labor on the farms is to be measured ac- 
curately by the éarnings of miners and unskilled laborers in 
the iron and steel industries. The day the farm offers a 
better wage by the year it will get the surplus labor engaged 
in these occupations. The same is to be said in case of the de- 
mand for day laborers on the railroads or on big contract work. 

(2) What effect on the mobility of labor may be expected 
from the established American methods of hiring and being 
hired in the labor market? In those trades and other callings 
which are organized the prevailing means of finding employ- 
ment are the union labor bureaus and the free masonry exist- 
ing between shopmates or felloweraftsmen. Upon his own union 
employees any employer of skilled labor can almost invariably 
depend for a supply of the best men in his industry who are 
unemployed. Next to this—a method more applicable to the 
lesser skilled—is newspaper advertising. Nowhere in the world 
are the “want” columns of the daily papers so much relied 
upon as a factor in hiring and being hired as in the United 
States. In each occupation the regular advertisers for “ help 
wanted” get to be known to the workers, who in a sense super- 
vise the agencies thus advertising, which, if they are unfair, 
lose patronage. Employers also in this country answer the 
“situations wanted” column, where in other countries de- 
pendence would be placed almost solely upon employment 
agencies. On a certain Sunday the “want” section of a New 
York daily paper recently contained 28 columns of “help 
wanted, female,” and 25 columns of “help wanted, male,” ad- 
vertisements, while there were besides six and n half columns 
of “ situations wanted, female.“ and seven and a half of “ situa- 
tions wanted, male.” Here is testimony to the want columns 
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of the newspapers as an American institution that certainly 
must have its marked advantages or it could not flourish as it 
does. As to the private employment agencies, being now subject 
to a stricter regulation than formerly, the wageworkers who 
seek places through them have the less cause for complaint of 
abuses. 

These several American methods, combined, pretty well cover 
the field among the English-speaking wage earners, not only 
for particular localities but for the entire eountry. 

(3) Where is the stage reached at which State Iabor ex- 
changes, philapthropic employment agencies, or employers’ labor 
bureaus are, by some public advisers, seen to be necessary? 
The answer to this question is clear. The necessity for these 
forms of help arises mainly where the stream of immigration 
is to be directed to one locality or the another to the benefit 
of the employer. The employer’s profit in this respect may come 
through replacing union by nonunion employees, through sub- 
stituting foreign cheap labor for unorganized labor which has 
learned to aspire to American standards, or through maintaining 
a parasitic industry, by means of labor so poorly paid that the 
wageworkers are not self-sus 

Still keeping in mind the steamship combine, in partnership 
with the great industrial employing class in flooding the United 
States with foreign cheap labor, we may trace operations satis- 
factory to one and the other of these two great social powers 
which have been undertaken by public authorities “nudged” 
by them and by well-meaning but mistaken philanthropists. 

The regulations which the Government of Italy has imposed 
on the steamships engaged in the transatlantic immigration 
traffic from Italian ports has resulted in enormously increasing 
the volume of emigration from that country. It has been a case 
of doing good to the steamship companies in spite of themselves. 
In the be of the day of regulation their managers 
fought it. Not until the Italian Government put their ships 
under a strict control was any considerable improvement made 
in steerage conditions. To-day the Italian Government takes 
charge of the emigrant from the time he quits his home, usually 
an inland village or small town—the big cities of Italy send us 
but few laborers—and keeps him under its paternal care until 
he reaches his job in America in the mines or big works or on 
the railroads, in case he comes with a job in view, or, on the 
other hand, until he settles among his friends in one of his 
national “colonies” in a large city. Even after that, in case 
he is killed or injured, a vice consul or official agent is soon at 
hand to represent Italian interests. In New York, near the 
Battery landing for steerage passengers, is a large five-story 
hotel for Italians, at which those just arriving may get lodging 
and three meals a day for 50 cents. It is under the supervision 
of the Italian Government. A free employment office, in charge 
of the Italian Emigration Commission, is in operation in Lafay- 
-ette Street. The latter issues gratis a weekly “Bulletin of 
Information,” telling where work is to be found, what wages are 
offered, what the railroad fares are, where strikes are on, and 
where farms are for sale. What is the consequence of all this 
fostering care? More than 2,000,000 Italians have come to the 
United States in the last 10 years—1901—1905, 974,236 ; 1906-1910, 
1,129,975. Here from a single nationality has been a revenue 
of $70,000,000 to the steamships. If 1,000,000 Italians have 
gone back, they have paid for transportation thirty to forty 
million dollars more. The banking for the earnings of these 
millions of men, the supplying of their needs—food, clothing, 
transportation, amusements, reading matter, ete—have given 
business to thousands of the more intelligent or venturesome 
among their conationalists here and in Italy. 

The advertisements in the New York daily Italian news- 
papers, of which there no less than six, are a revelation of 
the financial interests which are maintained by the Italians in 
the metropolis who are not yet sufficiently Americanized to de- 
pend on American newspapers fortheir daily reading. The 
revenues of any one of these newspapers would be reduced by 
a good percentage, perhaps below the sustaining point, if the 
steamship advertisements were withdrawn. The bankers, the 
doctors, the transportation agents, the dealers in Italian food 
supplies are all enterprising advertisers. None of these inter- 
ests, it may be imagined, are calling for a restricted immigra- 
tion. On the contrary, one may look out for them to be well 
represented wherever measures for the promotion of immi- 
gration are being agitated. 

The main factors bearing on immigration and its promotion, 
as thus revealed in the case of the Italians, are duplicated in 
regard to other nationalities of southern and eastern Burope. 
One difference is to be remarked, by the way. The Italian Gov- 
ernment has put an end to various publicity devices for the pro- 
motion of immigration common in Italy until the establish- 
ment of its emigration commission in 1902. The steamship 


companies may yet announce in inland Italy the date of their 
sailings, but are forbidden otherwise to drum up trade. Various 
methods, bordering on the fraudulent, formerly practiced by 
agents representing nearly all the professions, have been sup- 
pressed, at least in their public manifestation. But, on the 
other hand, with the better care of its emigrants, Italy is send- 
ing out a greater number than ever to the United States. The 
companies are satisfied. 

With unskilled labor in excess of demand in our mining and 
manufacturing districts, and an enormous reserve of it in our 
great cities ready to be called to any needed point, what is to 
be done with the stream of immigrants arriving? Is this not a 
problem first of all for the steamship combine to solve in its 
own interest? Obviously, it can not promote every form of dis- 
tribution by direct means; it must depend upon—yes, upon the 
patriotism of the American people bent upon keeping up the 
policy of making the United States an asylum for the poor and 
oppressed of all nations, upon the noble impulses of philanthropy. 
which does not in its efforts recognize differences of nation- 
ality, upon the complaisance of our lawmakers and other Gov- 
ernment officials who have recently arrived foreign-born con- 
5 e ee papper, and upon the distress of 

great employers o r over the defici in the 
of labor—at $1 a day. nit Geen 

From two of these four elements the steamship combine has 
received invaluable and unflagging public assistance—the 
patriots and the philanthropists. A most patriotic organization, 
ever in the forefront in advancing the interests of the immigrant, 
is the National Liberal Immigration League. Its objects are 

the proper regulation and better distribution of immigration.” 

What its conception is of “ proper” regulation may be seen by 
its activities in combating the pitiful efforts of the immigration 
officials at Ellis Island to separate and deport the defectives of 

sorts who are swept in with the human tide of arrivals. 
Distribution, however, is the strong point of the Liberal League. 
It promotes mass meetings in New York to advance the welfare 
of immigrants going inland, with such men as the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor as speakers; assists in getting up 
excursions to Washington of editors and proprietors of news- 
papers printed in foreign languages, with a call on the Presi- 
dent, whose fair words to the excursionists are duly pamphlet- 
ized; takes a part in conferences and congresses of people of 
the various nationalities in America, at which methods of caring 
for and distributing the immigrants are discussed; issues leaf- 
lets and letters in which the cause of the poor immigrant looking 
for work is eloquently pleaded. It is on hand whenever cor- 
rection of the defects of our naturalization courts is necessary ; 
it recently called attention to the fact that 150,000 “ first 
papers” are held within the jurisdiction of the Federal district 
court sitting in Manhattan, which issues 50,000 first papers a 


year. 

Patriotic and philanthropic Americans are continually form- 
ing societies to help the immigrants. To-day the spokesmen 
for these societies agree that, the cities being choked up with 
poverty-stricken unemployed immigrants, and the mining and 
great industrial districts having gotten wages down through 
them to a level, all things considered, approximating to the 
European standard, the stage of the problem now reached calls 
for “distribution.” This is the most obvious means of putting 
the immigrant next against the American workingman with 
whom he is to compete. 

“The National American Federation for the Promotion of 
Sane and Liberal Immigration Laws” has got down to work in 
New York City. Among its well-known American originators 
are Marcus Braun, Jacob Schiff, H. M. GoLDFOGLE, Carl Hauser, 
Gustav Hartman, and Henry W. Schloss. Mr. Schiff, at its 
formation, wrote: 

With my associat 
Galveston situation TAIS PLEN DADE thot Eas, RA TEASE Coane ane 
through Galveston into the American hinterland can progress without 
being thwarted at every step by the representatives of. the Department 
of Commerce and Labor. lt is unfortunate that, contrary to 
all expectations, the report of the United States Immigration Com- 
mission is so unsatisfactory. 

Louis Costelak, believing we have resources second to none 
in the world,” wants “our Federal Departments of Agriculture 
and Interior” to go into “a campaign of judicious advertising.” 


First, it would be necessary to secure the services of a broad- 
minded man, a student of human nature versed in a number of the 
European tongues. He would then gather about him a staff of efficient 
assistants conversant with Latin, Teutonic, and Slavonic lan- 
guages, Centrally located, he should be in touch with the Federal 
33 in Washington, being actually a part or branch of them, 

you w 


Lajos Steiner has his plan for reaching and distributing the 
immigrants. His principal ideas are these: 
Print and distrébute information by newspapers, circulars, booklets, 


pe 
correspondence, conferences, ete., In the languages which peasant immi- 
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grants understand, of our a 


cultural opportunities, of our banking, 
our educational facilities, o. ode instituti 


our meth and institutions, of how ee 
where to engage in indus’ occupations, and of the ways and means 
to become Americanized. Show the 5 of land per acre here and the 
value of its product here and in respective 2 countries ; 
point out the taxes here and our facilities, and in the respective Hun- 

eee pana and Slav countries; call attention to the fact that Be 


can sell them farms; 
agricul tions. 

Anna Seaburg calls the attention of the New Tork publie to 
the methods of help begun last year by the Young Women's 
Christian Association for “the 200,000 or more immigrant 
women and girls who come to this land yearly.” Among the 
methods for immediate work are the establishment in lower 
New York of a headquarters for immigrant women to include 
a “home,” a secretary’s office, an assembly room, an employ- 
ment burean, and a press bureau. The latter “shall keep our 
foreign-speaking peoples informed through their own publica- 
tions of the advantages open to them in this country.” Miss 
Seaburg believes that because of its international affiliations 
the Young Women’s Christian Association is peculiarly fitted 
for this work. J. S. Kana saw to the printing of advertise- 
ments in fiye languages for the association. Mrs. Kana spoke 
to the immigrant girls in seven languages. Miss Lizzie Strun- 
sky interviewed Russian factory workers. 

G. E. di Palma Castiglione, manager of the labor information 
office for Italians, wrote to the daily press of New York that 
the Bulletin of the office is sent free of charge to all the Ital- 
ian priests resident in the United States, to the Italian news- 
papers, and to the largest Italian societies. He also says: 

The board of immigration of the State of Missouri and the commis- 
sioners of aie age of the States of on me and b ford yata have inserted 


1 notices in the agile perm ir States g the attention 
farm owners Pa our publication, Ses urgin Fava to use it 


they be W. to dispose of their property. are satisfied that dis- 
seminating in 5 in ras language of the immigrants in regard to 
definite ‘arms may help their distribution. On 


the other — os we do rae think that a arge number of Italian immi- 

grants will ever go to work on farms as wage earners as long as wages 
on on farms are much lower than wages on construction work, as it is at 
presen 

The Contessa Lisa Cipriani is fostering what one of the maga- 
zines calls “a comprehensive and exceedingly ambitious pro- 
gram to benefit 750,000 Italians in New York ity.” The Con- 
tessa is a representative of a society intrusted by the Italian 
Government with the welfare of Italian women and children 
abroad. The program includes: A central bureau of research, 
investigation, and translation; a hygienic station; trade and 
industrial schools; encouragement of farming villages; assist- 
ance to the needy in making proper application to local charities. 
The magazine giving this information adds: 

The City & Suburban Homes Co. offers to raise $1,000,000 for model 
housing accommodations, provided Italians and their friends will find 
= 1 Saree Penk y . — in the 8 
rooms, and lectures halis are planned. 

Among the leading philanthropie agencies of New York send- 
ing wageworkers out of the city are: Jewish Agricultural and 
Industrial Society, Immigrants’ Free Labor Bureau, Industrial 
Removal Office, National Employment Exchange, and the Joint 
Application Bureau. It is worth noting that these agencies, 
together with the Bureau of Labor of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and the Division of Information, Bureau of Immigration, 
in all sent out from New York last year less than 20,000 men, 
exclusive of farm laborers, while the private employment 
agencies sent out 35,000, not counting farm laborers. 

The foregoing denote but a few of the philanthropic plans 
that are constantly cropping up in New York with the distribu- 
tion of the immigrants as their object. 

When we turn to look at the labor bureaus in operation under 
our National and State Governments and the proposals to estab- 
lish others, we see again emerging from amid the facts a 
great deal of patriotism and philanthropy—and some politics. 
Of course these motives have in view simply the good of the 
immigrant and are wholly indifferent to the incidental aid 
afforded the steamship combine and the great employing 
industries. 

C. L. Green, inspector in charge at the New York branch, 
Division of Information, Bureau of Immigration, situated 
three minutes from the landing place of immigrants in New 
York City, gave a few months ago to a New York daily news- 
paper some explanation as to the promotive work carried on 
by the division. He said: 

30 that” n cooperation of ‘various pa 


been asked, and some have respond to the extent of e ing see 
of charge lists or opportunities available to their readers. > 


8 in New York has been do ane oe this rig than two years, 
also a German e A Polish weekly has 


also given space to op avallable to the 3 ae publicity 


thus given to the ene i been arg of good resul 
= puei eo TN 1 calling” ‘attention to 
vision, is ed to immigrants 1 in New York City; this 
distribution is made at the Barge Office, where the immigran s land 
Tae Ellis Island. The various mission houses, societies, and organiza- 
of the city have con advised as to the work of this Federal 
bureau, inviting See Ministers have, by request, announced 
fact ‘that the Federal Government collects in- 


ent ma 
charge a 1 for it. All appli- 
inform their friends 


Much thought — been given to printing and distributing informa- 
tion as to opportunities for aliens, but when one takes into 
consideration the ADA of languages involved the enormity of the 
task will be appreciated. 

In New York the legislature passed a law in 1909 authorizing 
a commission, having, among other purposes, the duty of in- 
quiring into “the lack of farm labor.” The commission sent 
abroad an exassemblyman from Brooklyn, who, in September, 
1910, reported on the familiar methods of the various Gov- 
ernment bureaus in the principal European countries. He 
recommended that the State should set up labor bureaus. 

A proposil was brought last winter before the New York 
congestion commission to establish labor bureaus under the 
municipality. 

On October 1 last the law establishing a bureau of industry 
and immigration in the New York department of labor went 
into effect. The mission of this bureau is “to inquire into the 
condition of all aliens arriving in New York, to search out the 
demand for labor in all parts of the United States, to investi- 
gate ali applications for laborers,” and “to take a step toward 
preventing congestion and obviating unemployment.” The 
bureau will also “act as an investigating agency of all philan- 
thropic institutions now brought to bear on the immigrant,” 
etc. “It will protect the immigrant at the place of landing, 
and will exercise control over the banker, the ticket agency, 
the padrone, and all those agencies of fraud, vice, and extor- 
tion which have hitherto so pitilessly exploited the alien.” 

The Wainwright commission of New York recommended, 
April 26, to the legislature that State employment offices be 
established in New York, Buffalo, Syracuse, Albany, Bingham- 
ton, Watertown, and Corning, with an appropriation of $100,000 
to do the work, which should be supervised by a deputy com- 
missioner of labor at $4,000 a year. 

In a number of other States legislators and immigration com- 
missioners have within the last year or two been awakened to 
the patriotic and philanthropic duty of distributing immigrants. 
In Massachusetts a committee bill was filed March 2 this year 
“to provide for a better distribution of immigrants.” In 
Minnesota a bill introduced in March in the legislature author- 
ized a State board of immigration, and the State immigration 
commission was actively urging merchants of the State to work 
for its development through immigration. In Montana a dele- 
gate meeting of commercial men was held at Great Falls, 
March 3, to lay plans for a Northwestern Development League, 
which should have for its object “the diverting of the stream 
of western immigration“ to Minnesota, the two Dakotas, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. In South Dakota a pro- 
posal for a State immigration bureau was defeated in the house 
February 23, but on February 27 the senate voted a similar bill, 
which passed the house March 2 by a bare majority. The 
farmers from the eastern part of the State were solid against 
the measure as useless and expensive. The State will “now 
start in advertising for immigrants.” In Nebraska a bill for 
a bureau of publicity and immigration was introduced early 
in March. In Oregon a “State immigration bill,“ carrying an 
appropriation of $25,000, was passed in February. 

An article in the Lincoln (Nebr.) Journal, February 15, re- 
corded the fact that on the day previous J. L. McGrew, assistant 
chief of the Federal Division of Information, Bureau of Immi- 
gration, had been in conference with Gov. Aldrich and other 
State officials to arrange a plan of cooperation between the 
Federal Government and the State governments concerning the 
distribution of aliens. “The department,” said the Journal, 
“in which Mr. McGrew is working has for its particular mis- 
sion the beneficial distribution of aliens.“ Up to the present 
time three States have agents cooperating with the Federal 
Government under the law establishing the bureau. They are 
Missouri, Kentucky, and New York. A number of the Middle 
Western States have bills in their legislatures which have this 
for their aim.” An article in the Philadelphia Inquirer, Febru- 
ary 14, serves to indicate the ramifications of these sentiments 
of patriotism and philanthropy in regard to the immigrants. 
Its opening paragraph is: 


For the purpose of promoting local bere in the nation-wide move- 
ment to secure better and more equitable immigration laws, a group 
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of prominent Philadelphians met last night in the home of Rudolph 
Blankenburg, 214 West an Square, and 8 the Philadelphia. 
ral Immigration gue. 


Branch of the National L 

In the South prevalent sentiment doubts the desirableness of 
the immigrants now arriving in America, though two or three 
of the States have taken up with “distribution.” One of the 
States which recently created the office of commissioner of im- 
migration is Alabama. Lee Cowart, the new commissioner, de- 
scribed in the Birmingham Age-Herald as “ familiarizing him- 
self with the details of his department,” found out at once that 
the place to locate the State immigration bureau was not Mont- 
gomery, the capital, but Birmingham, where the “shortage” 
of labor occurs from time to time in the big industrial estab- 
lishments! The Age-Herald continues: 

Mr. Cowart proposes to begin with listing all salable untilled lands, 
and to lay these lists before German, Italian, and Swedish agriculturists 
in thelr homes across the sea. 

In Louisiana the New Orleans press for the last few months 
has been giving much space to the new immigration station, the 
plans for which have been approved by the authorities at Wash- 
ington. A Louisiana immigration and development league has 
been proposed, but, it was announced by the New Orleans 
State, it would “ probably not take shape until the Hamburg- 
American Steamship Line definitely announced its purpose to 
come to New Orleans.” To the New York observer the immi- 
gration at present to the Gulf States seems insignificant. In 
1910 Tampa had 5,386 alien arrivals; Miami, 1,787; Key West, 
2,457; Galveston, 4,996; and New Orleans, 3,604, with only a 
few hundreds in all at other ports. 

In the other Southern States the “nation-wide patriotic and 
philanthropic movement for the distribution of immigration” 
is not being welcomed. Texas would have to repeal one of the 
provisions of its constitution before it could establish a State 
immigration bureau. The Missouri Legislature, in February, 
threw out the appropriation for the State board of immigration, 
and Kansas City, St. Louis, and other cities of the State will 
lose $25,000 advanced by them during the last two years for 
the support of the board. Georgia, through a convention of its 
Farmers’ Union, which has 80,000 members, decided a few 
months ago that it wants no immigrants. The attempts to em- 
ploy Italian laborers on railroad building in the State and on 
excavation work in Atlanta developed the fact that the southern 
employers prefer the native negroes. In Mississippi the 
Farmers’ Educational Cooperative Union passed resolutions in 
July, 1908, declaring its members “irrevocably opposed to the 
present tide of undesirable immigration now pouring into this 
country.” North Carolina, through its bureau of labor, made a 
canvass of its possible need of immigrants, and it found a strong 
opposition to the inducement or distribution of foreign cheap 
labor. South Carolina five years ago established a State bureau 
of immigration, appropriated considerable money to it, and, 
with a fund raised among cotton-mill owners, real estate 
dealers, and others pecuniarily interested, its commissioners 
went abroad and brought two shiploads of immigrants from 
Belgium and distributed them to the number of 762 to various 
places, but in two years few if any of these induced immigrants 
were to be found in the State. Consequently, March 4, 1909, a 
Jaw was passed forbidding a State official “to attempt directly 
or indirectly to bring immigrants into the State of South Caro- 
lina.” Virginia and North Carolina, which for a time had been 
taken in with South Carolina on the distribution scheme, after 
a brief experience suppressed their share in it by refusing to 
appropriate any more funds for the purpose. 

The sentiments and views of the farmers, the small business 
men, and the wageworkers of the South were thus expressed 
by T. J. Brooks, representing the Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
operative Union, before the Congressional Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization, March 8, 1910: 


The only demand for foreign immigration throughout the agricultu- 
ral districts of the South and West comes really from the transporta- 
tion interests, that wish to develop traffic; real estate boomers, hoping 
to sell land thereby; the large employers, always demanding cheap 
labor; and certain other financial and gambling interests, anxious to 
prevent the farmers properly controlling the production and marketing 
of their crops sufficiently to secure a fair and reasonable price. 

Speaking for Mississippi, the Jackson Farmers’ Union Adyo- 
cate has this: 

If some good people from the northwestern part of the United 
States want to come down here, they will come, and we will welcome 
them if they take to us, our ideas about local matters, such as the 
negro, but if we do not favor a State movement to get them nor the ex- 
penditure of State funds to attract them, because just as sure as that 
once gets started it will not only bring in some we don’t want, but 
there will be a demand on the part of some to turn it to bringing in 
the foreign immigrant. 


The Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record, in a review of the dis- 
tribution movement, concludes: 


Willingness on the part of a few southern men here and there has 
given ephemeral standing to a variety of undertakings, called * south- 


3 
ern” congresses, parliaments, and conventions, under cover of which 
has been sought promotion of the purpose to relieve New York of its 
eo jon“ at the expense of other parts of the redo and thereby 
to allay immediate opposition to the carrying out of allen European 
plans to exploit the people of the United States. In view of the men- 
acing situation the safety of the country lies in opposing vigorously 
at every turn any proposition originating in or from New York turn- 
ing upon “philanthropic” desire to help the rest of the country by 
supplying it with labor from the metropolis. “ Philanthropy” has 
come into such bad odor in recent years through the drive mane from 
New York against the South upon economic, social, or educational lines 
that now it is quite the thing to announce that new undertakings are 
essentially businesslike and that the “philanthropy” involved is 
purely incidental, The rest of the country should do all within its 
power to encourage the divers organizations of the kind in New York 
to solve their various problems by 5 greater restrictions 
upon immigration, and, to that end, for the abolition of the worse than 


useless Division of Information in the National Bureau of Immi- 


gration. 

Several other phases of immigration and of the proposal to 
set up State and municipal labor exchanges which may, among 
their purposes, “direct the stream of immigrants where they are 
needed” and “Jessen the congestion of population in our cities.” 
ought at least to be glanced at in this article. Were these 
phases not mentioned the reader might infer that we had over- 
looked them in forming our views on the question: 

(1) The immigrants send to Europe from the United States 
$275,000,000 a year. If American labor could get it, that money 
would stay in this country. The number of immigrants return- 
ing to Europe yearly is 350,000. If one-third of these return 
with sufficient means to establish themselves in their home 
countries, it shows that a large proportion of the thrifty merely 
come here temporarily to “exploit” America. Why should the 
public authorities of this country spend money in assisting this 
class? Quite a different element, however, makes up a large 
proportion of those who remain in our cities. The enormous 
proportion of foreigners in the New York prisons, insane 
asylums, and charity institutions, upon which subject there nre 
many official reports, is indicative of the general burden that 
the community is carrying, brought upon it by unrestricted im- 
migration. 

(2) The indefinite assertion that “the farmers need help,” 
here or there or somewhere, has been sifted a countless num- 
ber of times, with the result of finding one definite compre- 
hensive fact. This is, that twice in the year, when the farmer 
sows his seed and when he reaps his crop, he can employ help; 
but, as a rule, he can not or will not employ labor the year 
round. On this point the testimony of John C. Earl, financial 
secretary of the Bowery Mission, is but a repetition of evidence 
that has been given by scores of other social workers who have 
investigated the subject. On a certain day, according to Mr. 
Earl, two Omaha newspapers published a story with flaring 
headlines to the effect that the deputy commissioner of agri- 
culture of Nebraska had said he knew of cases enough of 
farmers needing help to give employment to a thousand men 
from the East if they could be obtained. The deputy commis- 
sioner named 25 farmers who, he said, each needed from 5 to 
20 laborers. A Nebraska newspaper reader sent clippings con- 
taining these stories to the Bowery Mission, intimating that 
the men of the bread line, if they wanted work, ought to go 
West at once. Mr. Earl wrote to the newspapers, to the 
farmers they named, and to the deputy commissioner of agri- 
culture, asking for the addresses of farmers needing men. The 
newspapers could give no addresses, the farmers named said they 
were supplied, and the official quoted replied that there was all 
the help needed just then in the State. After the reader has ap- 
preciated the inferences from this story he will naturally in- 
quire why the farmers who need laborers, to be steadily em- 
ployed, do not apply direct to the many New York philanthropic 
agencies. The reply is that no doubt the few do who are seek- 
ing labor to be kept all the year. 

(3) As to the Government employment agencies in operation 
in various countries of Europe, American readers continually 
obtain the results of the observations of newspaper, magazine, 
official, and philanthropic investigators. Usually such reports 
are no more than undiscriminating transcriptions of official 
reports, with superficial descriptions of the functioning of the 
establishments. These writings, as a rule, lack comprehensive- 
ness of view, and they fail to take in the relative influence of 
all the employment agencies in operation—trade-union. private, 
government, church, and charitable. They do not account for 
the existence of each of these forms or for the reasons of the 
movements of labor in Europe from point to point and from 
country to country. They see no significance in the adaptability 
of certain methods to certain countries, nor do they go to the 
origins of the various forms of the labor exchanges in each 
country. The writers who describe the big central labor bureaus 
of Berlin or Munich, for example, omit due weight to the fact 
that in Germany there are to-day between 7,000 and 8,000 
private régistry offices; they do not know how much politics 
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has to do with the bourses du travail in France; they have not 
followed the criticisms recently made by the trade-unionists of 
the British labor exchanges established two years ago under 
the official board of trade. In the work of the multiplicity of 
labor bureaus in Europe any investigator bent on establishing 
a priori conclusions may select sufficient facts to back up any 
project by which any organization in society, any political 
party, any capitalistic combine may further its selfish interests 
or its alleged philanthropic objects. 

(4) The question, Where would you be but for immigra- 
tion?” or, “ Where would your parents have been but for im- 
migration?” is snapped off at the immigrants of 30 years ago 
or the children of immigrants of that or an earlier period. The 
reply is in these facts: Up to 1880 the average arrivals for 
30 years had been less than 250,000 a year. Nine-tenths of the 
immigrants of that time came from the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland or Germany. They spoke the Eng- 
lish language or a tongue closely allied to it. A large propor- 
tion of them went directly on the land, it being then true that 
the public domain needed settlers. A considerable percentage 
came taught in the skilled trades. They could not be used as 
a means to cut down the American standard of living. They 
never brought this country to confront the social problems 
which now vex and torment it—problems associated with illiter- 
ate, poverty-stricken masses packed in “ colonies,” strangers to 
the American spirit and American history, working in slave 
gangs for an industrial aristocracy, driven into competition 
with American labor as their sole means of gaining a livelihood, 
the highest hope of many of the more thrifty being a return 
to their home land, with America as nothing to them. The im- 
migration question now is totally different from that of 30 
years ago. 

(5) Significant basic facts are to be learned from the reports 
of State and philanthropic labor bureaus now in existence in 
America : 

Massachusetts has three State free-employment offices—at 
Boston, Springfield, and Fall River. According to the fourth 
annual report of the director, the positions filled from these 
offices in 1910 numbered 20,574; in three years over 43,000 in- 
dividuals were sent to 68,780 positions; cost to the State, more 
than $80,000. The offers of positions were 172,129. Query: 
Why were only one-fourth of the positions offered filled by the 
applicants, who numbered 195,135? Were the other three- 
fourths in the class of offers which will not stand inyestigation 
by unemployed wageworkers seeking steady work yielding a 
living? Were they jobs that were merely casual or seasonal 
or that were underpaid? The classification of occupations for 
the 20,574 positions filled in 1910 may indicate the reply: Do- 
mestic and personal service, 11.779; agriculture, 2,004; trade 
and transportation, 2,770; manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
Suits, 3.786. : 

A glance at these figures reveals the whole situation. The 
State free-employment offices of Massachusetts have for the 
most part been merely employed in doing a certain small per- 
centage of the work of transferring and retransferring the 
household and hotel help that must be moved about with the 
Seasons and the comings and goings of householders. On the 
industries, the influence of these free public agencies in the 
third greatest manufacturing State in the Union it is to be 
noticed, has not been as much as a raindrop in a barrel 
of water. Among its more than a half million industrial 
Wage earners, of whom it might be estimated that 20 per 
cent change places in a year, only about one-half of 1 per 
cent obtained positions through the State free-employment 
offices. 

The National Employment Exchange of the State of New 
York was set up in 1909 by nearly 30 millionaire subscribers 
to a fund of $100,000. Its first annual report states that from 
May 12, 1909, to September 30. 1910, it placed 4,120 men. The 
operating expenses were $24,793; fees, $11,813 (employees, 
310,088; employers, $1,725); net loss, $10,622. This exchange 
has two bureaus, one in State Street near the immigrant land- 
ing, and the other in Grand Street in the heart of the lower 
East Side. Its effect on the movement of labor, as shown by 
this report of places filled, was nil. But certain straightfor- 
ward statements made by the manager outline typical condi- 
tions under which laborers and office help (the latter presum- 
ably mostly English-speaking) must gain their living in the 
United States: 

On many orders the low salaries offered 80 5 office help) for the 
work to be performed makes it impossible to fill them. * * 


The causes of dissatisfaction, where unquestionably good laborers 
have been supplied, and who refused to stay on the job, emanate 


from the lack of proper housing and subsistence; failure to receive the 
amount of wages believed to be due on pay day also leads to disputes 


which cause men to seek other employment. The commissary is not 
always conducted in the interests of the men, lally when a padrone 
or some outsider agrees for the privilege to furnish laborers free of 
charge. Complaints have been numerous, not only about extortionate 
rices being charged for supplies purchased through the commissary, 

t short weight also being practiced. * * Some of the men who 
return to the city soon after they were ship; out will tell you that the 
foreman was too hard to get along with; others will complain about the 
exorbitant prices charged for commissary supplies; others will say that 
there was no provision near at hand for purchasing food; others say 
bony quit because of the poor sleeping accommodations in camp, 
claiming the shanties leaked and were Eon: heated, ete. ; some object 
te being vaccinated; others will say t they were robbed of their 
clothing; others found the work wet when they thought it would be 
dry; others would not work with a pick and shovel when they sup- 
posed they would only chop timber, etc. 


Do not these reports, both of State and private agencies, — 


tend to confirm the evidence we have cited to show the missicn 
of the distribution“ movement? 

These reports, as we read them, show that the final question 
with the laborer seeking work anywhere in the United States— 
with perhaps the exception of a few remote regions in which 
the circumstances of time-consuming distances, high trans- 
portation charges, sparse settlement, and uncertain duration 
of employment are discouraging factors—is not the matter of 
finding a job. It is the matter of finding even a casual job, to 
say nothing about steady employment, which will maintain a 
human being at the American standard of living. 

As we have shown, the usual established American methods 
for supplying American (or English-speaking) migratory labor 
to any point in the country where labor is needed at American 
wages are equal to the performance of their task. These 
methods are, as we have pointed out, trade-union bureaus and 
comradeship, advertising, and regulated private agencies. of 
course, they have to be supplemented by individual hustle, 
horse sense, courage, and independence of character. 

In the light of our survey of the situation then, the principal 
aim and mission of the schemes for immigrant distribution 
come plainly into view. It is not to supply our country with 
any needed labor. It is not the building up of any American 
community. It is not even to assist American labor equally 
with foreign labor. It is to promote and assist the coming 
and going steerage passenger regardless of the effect on Amer- 
ican labor. 

English-speaking labor in the United States can find its way 
to any job anywhere that will yield a fair living, even if it 
has to travel in a “box car.” The trouble to-day is that, no 
matter how it travels, it finds on the job a previous arrival— 
a man speaking a strange tongue, living with a gang of others 
in a shack, working at a serf’s wages, submitting in a slavish 
spirit to outrages on him as a human being, and in debt to 
the agencies that have found the job for him and paid his way 
to it. 

To add to the irony of the situation, the steamship combine, 
which is the chief profit-taking interest in this process of de- 
basing American labor, is a foreign enterprise. Its companies 
have foreign charters, its officers and crews are foreigners. 
many of its ships are under contract to be used by European 
Governments in case of war. On every trans-Atlantic vessel 
coming to American ports the official atmosphere is anti- 
American. The officers in many cases are commissioned officers 
of foreign navies, they and the petty officers, and even the 
serving stewards all sneer at America. All the world sees 
through the colossal game that the European powers and their 
high financiers are working on the United States—that is to 
say, all the world except those Americans who are still caught 
by the balderdash of a patriotism requiring us to aamit the 
poor and oppressed of Europe and the Far East until American 
labor shall be reduced to the European level, or who are im- 
posed upon by a mawkish philanthropy that would finish by 
substituting for the traditional independence of the self-main- 
taining and self-respecting American wageworker the broken 
spirit, the semipauper existence, and the slum habits of the 
class of European laborers that now mostly make up the car- 
goes of the steamships in the combine, 


BRIEF IN FAVOR OF THE ILLITERACY TEST. 


(a) The illiteracy test would largely cut down the number of unde- 
sirable immigrants, thus promoting the assimilation of other immigrants. 
b) It would improve the caality of immigration. 

ec) It is a certain and definite test, vay applied. 

d) Elementary education on the part of immigrants is desirable. 

e) The illiteracy test is deman by intelligent public opinion. 


(A) THE ILLITERACY TEST WOULD EXCLUDE UNDESIRABLES. 
1. It is generally admitted that a large proportion of the aliens com- 
to us to-day are not as desirable as the former immigration, whi 


in, 
settled tbe Middle and Western States. (See Report of Co ioner 
General, 1909, pp. 111, 112.) 
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F T The illiteracy. of the various races of immigrants in 1909 was as 
‘ollows ; 


Northern and western Europe (chiefly Teutonic and Celtic). 


Per cent. 

0.2 

-5 

5 

SA 

1.5 

1.5 

2.6 

6.3 

S. 0 

8. 4 

Average of above 5 3.5 
Southern and castern Europe (chiefly Slavic and Iberic). 

Per cent. 


Portuguese. i 42. 
Bulgarian, Servian, and Montenegrin 46. 
Ruthenian 51. 
Roumanian —— 52 


Italian (South) zi ahs 
er . Sho R 58. 


— yA 


ee e rS 42. 4 


From this it appears that the illiteracy of immigrants from southern 
and eastern Europe is over twelve times as great as that of aliens from 
northwestern Europe, and that the illiteracy of Armenians, Japanese, 
and Syrians is also high. 

In 1909 over three-fifths of the total immigration was of these illit- 
erate races. 

3. Ignorance of a trade goes hand in hand with illiteracy. Of one 
group of illiterate aliens arriving in 1909 less than 5 per cent had any 
skilled occupation, and 94 per cent of those having occupations were 
common laborers, and of another group 90 per cent were laborers. 

4. The illiterate races now coming do not distribute themselves over 
the country, hut settle in a few States. Thus, of 165.248 south Italians 
arriving in 1909, 125,139 were destined for Illinois. Massachusetts, New 
York, and Pennsylvania; and of 77,565 Poles, 52.375 were destined for 
the same States. Of 57,551 Hebrews, 46,889 had the same destination. 

5. These races not merely tend to congregate in certain States but 
in the large cities of those States. 

The census of 1900, Population, Part I, pa 176. shows that, while 
immigrants of those races which came to us formerly in large numbers 
settle in the country, immigrants of races now coming herd together in 
the cities. Thus only one-fourth to one-third of the Beandinayintis live 
In our cities and one-half of the British and Germans. On the other 
hand, three-fifths of the Italians and Poles and three-fourths of the 
Russian Jews live in cities. 

Further, Chicago contained 91 per cent of all the Poles in Illinois 
and 84 per cent of all the Italians. New York City contained 47 per 
cent of all the Poles in the State, 80 per cent of all the Italians, and 
94 per cent of all the Russian Jews. 

6. And even within the large cities the illiterate races tend to herd 
together in the slum districts. 

The Seventh Special Report of the United States Commissioner of 
Labor (1894. p. 44) showed that natives of Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
Poland, and Russia constituted six times their normal proportion in the 
slums of Baltimore, seven times in Chicago, five times in New York, and 
twenty-six times in Philadelphia. It appears also (pp. 160—163) that of 
every 100 aliens, 40 were iliterates in the slums of Baltimore, 47 in 
Chicago. 59 in New York, and 51 in Philadelphia, and that the illit- 
eracy of southeastern Europeans in these slums was 54.5 per cent, as 
compared with 25.5 per cent for northwestern Huropeans and 7.4 per 
cent for native Americans in the same slums. 

In other words, if an illiteracy test had been in operation since 1882 
these slums would now be of insignificant proportions instead of being 
hotbeds of crime, disease, and pauperism—a menace to the Immigrants 
and to the community at large. 

7. In part this tendency to slum life is directly due to ignorance of 
gainful trades; in part it is due to lack of thrift. That the illiterate 
races are less thrifty than others appears from the fact that the amount 
of money brought by immigrants is In inverse ratio to their illiteracy. 

The report of the Industrial Commission (p. 284) shows that in 
1900, while the. British and Germans brought from $30 to $40 r 
capita, the north Italians $22, the Scandinavians $17, the Poles, 
south Italians. and Hebrews brought less than $10, although the 
latter races were mostly single men, and the former brought many 
children. 

8. The illiterate aliens do not have a permanent interest in our coun- 
try, and seek not liberty but the dollar, This is shown by the absence 
of naturalization among them. The census of 1900 shows that, of 
males of voting age, only one-tenth or the Britisi, Germans. and Scan- 
dinayians were aliens, as compared with over one-half of Italians and 
Poles. 

(n) THE ILLITERACY TEST WOULD IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF IMMIGRA- 
_ TION AND WOULD EXCLUDE FUTURE DEPENDENTS AND DELINQUENTS. 

The illiterate races are generally inferior in physique, as appears from 
the fact many more of them are sent to the hospital on arrival. The 
census of 1904 shows that an illiteracy test would have excluded 18 per 


cent of the foreign-born insane over 10 years of age and 30 per cent of 
the foreign-born paupers. The repor of the commissioner general 
for 1904 shows that 42 per cent of the alien murderers and 57 per cent 
of aliens attempting to murder in 1904 were of the relatively illiterate 
Slavic and Iberic races. The Slavic and Iberice alien criminals con- 
stituted, in 1904, 64 per cent of all aliens detained in penal, reforma- 
tory, and charitable institetions, and 87 per cent of the alien inmates 
of such institutions arrived within five years. ‘The recent alarming 
increase in insanity in New York State Is attributed by the State Lunacy. 
Commission to recent immigration. x 
In the State prisons of New York State the number of Italians and 
Russian inmates doubled from 1906 to 1909. It is not claimed that an- 
3 test would exclude all criminals, for many of them are well 
educated. But that it would exclude a considerable number appears 
from the fact that over one-fifth of ali foreign-born prisoners in the 
United States are illiterate. In view of the fact that the present pro- 
visions of law specifically excluding criminals are almost impossible to 
enforce, an illiteracy test would be of distinct value in this regard. 


(C) If IS A CERTAIN AND DEFINITE TEST EASILY APPLIED—THE ILLIT- 
ERACY TEST WOULD SAVE HARDSHIP. 2 


About 44 per cent of those now excluded are debarred as being “ liable 
to become public charges.” In a considerable number of cases the alien’ 
can not tell until he arrives here whether he will be debarred on this ground. 
or not. The phrase itself is very elastic. The fact often is determined 
by evidence obtainable only when the immigrant arrives, such as ability 
of relatives to 7 go him, pregnancy of immigrant women, and other 
circumstances. If an immigrant is debarred, it means often great hard- 
tip to him and to his relatives. : 

t is not proposed to abolish the present requirements as to economic 
sufficiency, but in a very large number of cases those debarred for this 
cause are also illiterate, and to this extent an illiteracy test would 
sive hardship, and often the separation of families. At present this 
hardship tends to relax inspection on the part of sympathetic officials, 


THE ILLITERACY TEST IS DEFINITE. 3 


One defect in the present law is its vagueness and elasticit , espe- 
cially as to the class of persons “liable to become a publie hare 
Ninety per cent of all inmigrante are admitted by a mary inspector 
without further inquiry. Vhen any officials, especially superior ones; 
conscientiously or otherwise favor a lax interpretation of the law, its 
existing poreon are but a small protection to our people. An change 
from a lax to a strict interpretation, or vice versa, 2 unjust to the 
8 1 i 

A reading test in any language or dialect the immigrant ma refer 
is perfectly simple and definite, and can be evaded neither by the ety 
grant nor by the inspector. 5 

An illiteracy test would diminish the work of the board of special 
weet and give them time for more thorough examination of other 


THE ILLITERACY TEST CAN BE EASILY AND EFFICIENTLY APPLIED. 


When commissioner at New York Dr. J. II. Senner voluntaril a 
plied the test for three months, and reported that there was no diti. 
culty in using it and no appreciable delay by reason of it. 

The theory of our immigration laws is that, in the first Instance, the 
Kormany companies, for their own protection, will not sell tickets to 
aliens who they know are inadmissible. Aithough the steamship com- 
panies are prone to take chances on the admissi ility of an imm t, 
and although it has been found. necessary to fine them for brin 
inadmissible immigrants where such inadmissibility could have n 
detected before embarkation, yet most of the trouble arises In cases 
where neither the immigrant nor the steamship company can be certain 
of the result. 

With the illiteracy test a part of the law the steamship agents would 
have no excuse for puring illiterates, as it would be perfectiy simple 
0 on Fa Peg bee — — aet, Atte 5 5 be ume of selling the 
cket, an companies could. justly ey brought an 
aliens found to be illiterate. y ~ 7. 

This would probably result not in any great diminution of the num- 
bers of immigrants, but in a great . tart in the quality. If the 
steamship companies can not bring illiterates, they will seek immigrants 
who can read. The falling off in the desirable imm tion from north- 
western Europe has been ascribed by competent authorities to the un- 
willingness to compete with the kind of immigration we are now chief 
getting. One effect of the test would be to improve the sources as well 
as the quality of our immigration. Further, it is the very ignorant 
peasants who are now most easily induced to emigrate by unscrupulous 
steamship agents by false and misleading statements as to conditions of 
employment in this country. 


(D) ELEMENTARY EDUCATION DESIRABLE IN IMMIGRANTS. 


Ability to read is now uired for naturalization. But the ballot is 
only one way in which a foreign-born resident affects the community 
at gi nba intervals. In countless other and more important wa 
he ‘is affecting the community all the time. The newspapers are the 
chief source of information as to social, political, and industrial condi- 
tions. An ergs cig who can not read, unless in very favorable en- 
vironment, will assimilated, if at all, much less rapidly than one 


who can. ` 
The ability to read is essential not merely for citizenship but for 
residence in a democratic state. It helps the understanding of labor 
conditions and the obtaining of employment under proper environment. 
Then, again, how can one obey the laws and ordinances, whether 
nal or sanitary, unless he can read them? One difficulty experienced 
EO in our large cities in eatorcing sanitary regulations and pre- 
TORN epidemics is the illiteracy of large masses of the immigrant 
ulation. 
Peat the present day even manual employment is conducted in a man- 
ner which makes the ability to read desirable, if not indispensable. 
Time slips, records of all kinds, are more and more used in factories 
and shops, and the ability to read and write is necessary for all but the 
lowest grades of labor. 
(E) THE ILLITERACY TEST IS DEMANDED BY THE PEOPLE. 


No single proposed addition to our immigration laws has received 
the indorsement accorded to the illiteracy test. Bills to enact it into 
law have passed one or the other House of Congress seven times since 
1894, usually by very large votes. 

It has been advocated in party patterns and 5 messages ; 
by the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union, representing some 
3,000,000 farmers of the country, who do not want as farm help the kind 
of immigrants we are now receiving; by the American Federation of 
Labor and the Knights of Labor, by the patriotic societies. by the 
boards of associated charities, and by thousands of other organizations 
and individuals in all parts of the country. Four thousand five hun- 
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dred petitions in its favor were sent to the Fifty-seventh Congress. A 
recent canvass of leading citizens, whose opinion was not known be- 
forehand, showed that 941 per cent favored further selection of immi- 
gration, and 81 pe cent advocated the illiteracy test. 

The Immigrat on Commission, which has been studying the 
for nearly four years, says in the statement of its conclusions (p. 40) : 
“The commission as a whole recommends restriction as demanded by 
economic, moral, and social considerations. * * * A 8 of the 
commission favor the reading and writing test as the most feasible single 
method of restricting undesirable immigration.” The majority in this 
case consisted of eight out of nine members of the commission. 


(F) GENERAL REMARKS, 


It is often said, “A man is not a better man because he can read or 
write.” It is not claimed that ability to read is a test of moral worth 
or even in some cases of industrial value. But in framing law for se- 
lecting immigrants, as in framing any law of classification, we have to 
consider classes, not individuals. 

‘Taking the world as it is, we find, on a broad view, that the illiterate 
races, and especially the illiterate individuals of those races, are the ones 
who are undesirable, not merely for illiteracy, but for other reasons. 
‘Those who are ignorant of language are, in general, those who are 11 
norant of a trade. are of poor physique, are less thrifty, tend to settle 
in the cities and to create city slums, tend to become dependent upon 
on or private charity, even if not actual criminals and paupers, have 
ittle permanent interest in the country, and are unfitted for citizenship 
in a free and enlightened democracy. 

An illiteracy test would undoubtedly shut out some unobjectionable 
individuals, but the absence of it is causing untold hardships to thou- 
sands already in the country. Let the immigrant who sceks to throw 
in his lot here take at least the trouble to acquire the slight amount 
of training necessary to satisfy this requirement, and thus show that he 
appreciates the advantages he seeks to share. 


uestion 


A Message to the Young Men. 


The country calls the young voters to service and leadership. 

It is the privilege and the duty of the young men to stand with the 
party that guarantees equality of opportunity. 

The young men of to-day are the leaders of to-morrow. 

Now is the time for action. 

The future belongs to the young man through the Democratic Party. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 22, 1912. 


Mr. RAKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The fathers of this country poured out their 
blood and treasure to free the new land from the tyranny of 
monarchy and aristocracy. They succeeded ; but to-day a new and 
deadlier form of tyranny is fastening its fangs upon our country 
and threatens to turn a Government dedicated to liberty and 
human rights into a land of oppression, with all power concen- 
trated in the hands of a few men. Taking their cue from 
Alexander Hamilton, who believed that the people were not 
fit to rule themselves, Republican leaders are to-day virtually 
denying the fundamental truths of equality upon which this 
Government was founded. Under their rule a few men are 
acquiring all power and the masses are being reduced to a con- 
dition that abolishes the equality of opportunity. Unless the 
present movement is checked the upward road that has always 
been open to our young men will be blocked, both in business 
and politics. 

The natural place for young men is the Democratie Party, 
whose purpose is to keep the road to opportunity open. The 
Republican Party, standing for trusts, monopolies, and narrow- 
ing opportunity, is not the natural home of the vigorous, in- 
telligent, ambitious, manly young men who ask only a free 
hand and a fair chance. Turn the country over to the un- 
checked rule of the Republican Party, and the average young 
man can only hope to be a clerk in the ranks of monopolies; 
and if he be an exceptionally able man, he may hope to rise to be a 
head clerk. But that is all. Corporate organization and wealth 
are clutching into their deadly grip the opportunities of a once 
free land. If the men of to-day would bequeath a heritage of 
freedom and of opportunity to their sons, they must fight now. 
The Democratic Party stands for the open road. It believes 
that the people can and should govern themselves. It believes 
that America needs only a fair field and an even chance; and 
for that it will die in the last ditch. It is the standard for 
the young men to enlist under, and it depends upon them to take 
their places and do their duty. 

THE TRUMPET CALL TO DUTY. 

Our great coantry is throbbing with possibilities. We must 
keep them open for our young men. We are setting about the 
task of building up a great modern nation. Old things are 


passing away and new are taking their places. The illustrious 
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heroes of the past have bequeathed us a marvelous heritage. 
The Democratic Party has accepted the responsibility. It 
honors the past with all its glory, it acts in the present, and 
it safeguards the future. It stands for equal rights and it 
guarantees an equal chance. It will build schoolhouses where 
jails were once needed. It will give a marvelous impetus to 
agriculture and increased commerce, its handmaid. It stands 
for progress, growth, and development, and a glorious to-morrow. 
with happiness and prosperity for all. It will give good gov- 
ernment and not bad. It guarantees a Government where peace 
and justice will reign, where men will prefer light to darkness, 
where every man, woman, and child will have the opportunity 
to make the best of himself. 

The Democratic Party calls on the young men to carry this 
work on. It is à call to duty and a call to honor, fame, and 
usefulness. The great men of the world have been those who 
bestowed something on mankind. In this great, new, forma- 
tive period the young men must take their places and control 
the forces that are shaping the future. Will they control or 
be controlled? Will they keep the reins of power in their own 
hands or turn them over to centralization, to men who believe 
that power and wealth and opportunity should be limited to the 
few 

8 THE COUNTRY COMING TO DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES, 

The country is embracing the principles of Democracy. Its 
fires have been kept burning in the homes all over this land with 
purity and vigor, and behold a conflagration is sweeping the 
country. The vestal flame has been kindled anew in the land. 
The people of the great West are adding fuel to it, and even 
the East and New England are not lagging behind. The Demo- 
cratic Party is coming into its own because it has been true 
to principle and itself. Trust-controlled protection has been 
found to mean privilege, and privilege has no place in America. 
This great truth has been held sacred by the Democracy, and 
the people are looking to our party to lighten the load that 
Republicanism has placed upon them. The Republican Party 
can be no longer held together by the “ cohesive power of public 
plunder,” and it is disintegrating from within. It cries in vain 
to the young men of the land, for it has nothing to offer them. 
Where Democracy is giving bread, it tries to entice the people 
with stones; where Democracy is a crystal stream, Repub- 
licanisin is a stagnant pool. 

BE A LEADER. 

To the young men I would say, you must be prepared to take 
part in public life. Practical politics is government in action. 
Government is the vital thing in a country of freedom. The 
public business is your business and mine. You young men 
of to-day will be the campaigners, the leaders, and the goy- 
ernors of to-morrow. Stand for something and know what that 
something is. The Republican Party asks you to be an office 
seeker; the Democratic Party says make yourself worthy to 
hold office and the people will bestow it upon you. They have 
done so in the past. The records of the Democratic Party are 
full of instances where young men of worth have been called 
to positions of honor and responsibility. 

YOUNG DEMOCRATS HAVE BEEN CALLED TO LEADERSHIP. 

William Jennings Bryan, the youngest man ever nominated 
for President of the United States, was only 36 when nomi- 
nated by the Democrats. Joseph W. Folk was elected governor 
of Missouri at 34; Hoke Smiru was appointed Secretary of the 
Interior in President Cleveland's cabinet at 37; James H. Hig- 
gins was elected governor of Rhode Island at 30—served two 
terms; RICHMOND P. Hopson sunk the Merrimac in Santiago 
Harbor when only 28; James D. Phelan was elected mayor of 
San Francisco at 35; George B. McClellan was elected mayor 
of New York at 37; Alva Adams was elected governor of Colo- 
rado at 37. 

Thomas M. Waller was only 30 when chosen secretary of 
state of Connecticut; Carter H. Harrison, five times elected 
mayor of Chicago, was first elected at 37; Wilkinson Call was 
elected United States Senator from Florida at 31; William D. 
Bloxham was elected governor of Florida at 35; Adlai E. Steven- 
son, late Vice President of the United States, began his politi- 
cal career at 25; Grover Cleveland, elected President of the 
United States at 47, began his career as dfstrict attorney at 26; 
James Hamilton Lewis was nominated as a candidate for gov- 
ernor at 26; WILLIAM Suizer was elected speaker of the New 
York Assembly at 29; David R. Francis was elected mayor of 
St. Louis at 34, governor of Missouri at 38, appointed Secretary 
of the Interior in President Cleveland’s Cabinet at 45; David 
Bennett Hill was elected lieutenant governor of New York at 
39, governor at 41; John F. Fitzgerald was elected mayor of 
Boston at 30; Don M. Dickinson was appointed Postmaster 
General of the United States at 41; Josiah Quincy was ap- 
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pointed Assistant Secretary of State, United States, at 34; 
Joun W. Keen, United States Senator from Indiana, began his 
political career at 35; William E. Russell, governor of Massa- 
chusetts, at 31; John C. W. Beckham was elected governor of 
Kentucky at 35; James Proctor Knott, former governor of Ken- 
tucky, elected attorney general of Missouri at 29; James B. 
McCreary, governor of Kentucky, first elected governor of 
Kentucky at 36; Newton C. Blanchard, United States Senator, 
governor of Louisiana, justice of the Supreme Court, was elected 
to Congress at 30; William E. Cameron, elected mayor of Peters- 
burg at 34, governor of Virginia at 40; James Davis Porter, 
judge, governor, Assistant Secretary of State, minister to Chile, 
was. elected as a member of the Tennessee Legislature at 30; 
Robert Love ‘Taylor, United States Senator, elected to Congress 
at 28, governor of Tennessee at 36; William U. Hensel was 
attorney general of Pennsylvania at 40; Duncan ©. Heyward 
was elected governor of South Carolina at 39; Henry D. Harlan 
was elected chief judge of the Supreme Court of Maryland at 
30; Newton D. Baker, elected city solicitor of Cleveland, Ohio, 
at 32, mayor at 39; Andrew J. Montague, elected attorney 
general for Virginia at 36, governor at 40; Luxe Lea, United 
States Senator from Tennessee at 32; THomas P. Gore, United 
States Senator from Oklahoma at 37; John E. Osborne, elected 
governor of Wyoming at 29; Oswald West, elected governor of 
Oregon at 36; William A. McCorkle, elected governor of West 
Virginia at 34; CHARLES A. CULBERSON, United States Senator 
from Texas, elected attorney general at 35, governor at 39; 
Hengy F. Asuurst, United States Senator from Arizona at 35; 
Henry T. Hunt, mayor of Cincinnati at 33. History is replete 
with the names of thousands of young men who have been 
elected as Democratic governors, United States Senators, Mem- 
bers of Congress and legislatures, mayors of cities, or appointed 
to positions of trust, honor, and responsibility. 

William Pitt, the younger, was chosen premier of Great 
Britain at the age of 23; Napoleon Bonaparte when but 27 won 
his famous Italian campaign by the means of the most brilliant 
and daring military tactics of modern times; Alexander the 
Great was in his grave at 34. 

Verily, it is the day of young men. The Democratic Party 
calls you to its work and its honors. r 
2 DEMOCRATIC VICTORY NEAR AT HAND. ` 

Every Democrat in the land has his face to the rising sun 
and is marching on, full of hope. The Republican administra- 
tion of national affairs during the past few years supplies us 
with all the ammunition we want, and if we will present the 
facts of Republican inconsistency and broken promises earn- 
estly and fearlessly to the American electorate our cause will 
be sustained. Every sincere Democrat in the land is confident 
of success, and all the signs of the times point unmistakably to 
Democratie victory in the battle of the ballots this fall. 

Do you realize what this will mean to thousands of young 
wen of vigor, energy, and ambition? It will mean the opening 
of thousands of avenues to opportunity, fame, honor, and use- 
fulness. Are you going to cast your lot with those who have 
created the system of trusts and who can not extricate them- 
selves from it, or will you act with those who mean slowly, 
steadily, persistently to change it and draw the country forward 
to a better, a freer system; a system of more open opportunity, 
in which the Government will accord no patronage and in which 
the law will make men as individuals responsible again? 

It is into the ranks of this great and glorious party, whose 
records are so full of magnificent achievement and inspiration 
for the young men, that we invite you and your friends to come 
and share with us in labors and triumphs. 

j NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC Ladung OF CLUBS. 
APPLICATION FOR ENROLLMENT. 


The 
(Give name or official can of your organization.) 


organ! 
(Give location.) Š (Date of organization.) 


having - members, approving the plans and purposes of the 
National Democratic e hr of Clubs, hereby makes application for 
enrollment as a member of the same. 


The headquarters of our organization are located at 


(Give location 
of headquarters.) 
The e e the officers of our organization: Presiden’ 5 
address, Vice president, ; address, . etary, 
; address, ‘Treasurer, ja 5 . Assist- 
ant secretary, ; address, ——. Sergeant at arms, 2 
address, Marshal, ; address, ————. 
Remarks: (*) 
Respectfully submitted. 
= —, Secretary. 
President. 
-(*) Under remarks please give brief history of your organization, its 
condition, etc. State whether or not the club is equip for marching 
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ot 
committees should accompany this statement. 
Notr.—Piease fill this blank out (on typewriter, if possible) and 
0 


immediately t F 
WILLIAM C. LILLER, 
President National Democratic League oj Clubs, 
ndianapolis, Ind. 


or convention of the Federated Demo- 
ates will be held at Columbus, Ohio, 


(The third biennial meetin, 
cratic Clubs of the United 
November 11 and 12, 1912.) 


State 


List of first voters. 


In precinct, . County, 1912. 

Write down the names in alpbabetical erder of all persons who will 
arrive at the age of 21 years on or before November 5, 1912, and 
who, in consequence thereof, will be entitled to cast their first vote at 
the general election this year. 


Name. Post office, 


Please make three (3) copies of this list of First voters“ and 
forward prompti to the secretary, National Democratic League of 
S, 


Clubs, Indianapo. Ind. One copy is for the use of national head- 
uarters, one copy for the use of the State League or Federation of 

mocratie Clubs, and the other for the use of the local party organi- 
zation or county or district league of clubs. 


A CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS, 


Wanted—an army of a million—not a million men armed with rifles, 
but a million men armed with the determina to win a victory for 
Democratic principles. That is the army to be recruited and that is 
the campaign to be waged if success is to be won in the congressional 
and State elections and the national campa: of 1912. It must be a 
campaign of education and o: ization ation along Democratic 
lines and organization of the forces that realize the keg eng of con- 
certed action against the selfish interests that have so long dominated 
political affairs. Do you want to enlist in this army of a million volun- 
teers and do your part in the great work? ‘The National Democratic 
League of Clubs is now waging a oar of organization, education, 
and agitation. We aim to make it one of the most comprehensive edu- 
FA OORE egg campaigns ever undertaken for the upbullding of the 
Democratic Party. o make this campaign successful the National 
Democratic League of Clubs needs the assistance of 1,000,000 earnest 
workers. We want and must have your cooperation and support. 

Will you enlist? Will you become a 9 officer, trying to en- 
list others? Will you help this army of a million to w a 
strong and winning battle for the trium of Democratic principles? 
Victories, both of war and peace, are not the results of chance—they 
are the results of organization, of careful planning, of thorough equip- 
ment, and concert of action. 

The lines for the cam; of 1912 have been formed. The skirmish- 
ers have been ordered forward. As they advance, let the work of or- 
ganization be pushed, to the end that en the le opens the forces i 
of Democracy may be pre for a general advance well organized, 
well planned, and well equipped. 

A million earnest men are needed to take hold and help in this great, 
5 If you will be one, prevail upon as many others as you can 

en 1 

Cut off, sign, and return the enrollment blank below for your own 
membership. Or, better still, send in a request asking for a number of 
enrollment blanks, and they will be forwarded promptly, enabling re 

wo 


to = our friends and neighbors an opportun: ty to join in the 
of building up the “army of a million volunteers,” and to secure copies 
of the offici ublications of interesting and in- 


the league and other 
ve li ure from time to time. 
By authority of the executive board. 
Wiraaam C. Liver 
President National Democratic Loague of. Clubs, 
Ropert J, Buarry, 
General Secretary, 


— 
THE VOLUNTEER ARMY OF 1912—-ENROLLMENT BLANK, 


NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC LBAGUÐ OF CLUBS, 
Indianapolis, Ind., „ 1912. 

Please enroll my name as a member of the volunteer army of 1912. 

I agree to assist in the organization of Democratic clubs in this dis- 
35 distribute such cam literature as may be sent me from time 
to time, and pledge my assistance in bringing success to Democratic 
policies in State and Nation. 

I further pledge myself to secure at least one additional member of 
the | and help increase its membership. 

I 8 $—— as a voluntary contribution to help defray the ex- 


of the campaign condu by the league. 
vig eh Post office 2 County State 


Name 
Street address 4 


All contributions, whether 25 cents, 50 cents, $1, or more, will be 
greatly appreciated and promptly r rai 2 If you do not feel 
able fo make any contributions, do not let that hinder you from en- 
rolling now; we want your hearty cooperation and loyal support in 
this great movement. e want workers as well as funds. . 

Make all checks 


„ money orders, etc, payable to the order of 
FRANK S. CLARK, 
General Treasurer, Indianapolis, Ind, 
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NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC LEAGUE OF CLUBS. 
Date » 112. 


“LET THE PEOPLE RULE.” 
DEMOCRATIC CAMPAIGN FUND CONTRIBUTION. 

In the interest of the principles enunciated in the Baltimore plat- 
form and for the purpose of assisting in the election of Wilson and 
Marshall, the undersigned hereby subscribe the sums set opposite our 
names to help defray necessary campaign expenses: 


If you can not give much, give what you can. Every little 


bit 
helps.“ We want every Democrat and person who believes in good 
government and who is in 5 our cause to help. If you 


can, give at least $1; if you feel t you can not afford that much, 
then give less but do not fail to give something. Make all remit- 
tances payable to the order of Frank S. Clark, treasurer National 
Democratic League of Clubs, Indianapolis, Ind., and send in your 
contributions promptly. The campaign is short and we must act 
promptly and effectively. 

Sent by 


Address 


How to remit.— Always remit by coras or postal money order or 
draft. Do not send personal checks unless certified. It is not safe to 
send money through the mails in excess of $1 unless registered. Con- 
tributions must be voluntary, and when remittance is made the word 
ald“ should be written opposite the name of the contributor. 

Use additional sheets of paper for additional subscribers and attach 
these lists to this blank. 


NATIONAL Democratic LEAGUE or CLUBS, 
FRANK S. CLARK, TREASURER, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


“Let THE PEopLE RULE.” 
DEMOCRATIC CAMPAIGN-FUND PLEDGE. 


Date, 1912. 
In the interest of the principles enunciated in the Baltimore platform 
and for the purpose of assisting in the election of Wilson and hall, 


I promise to y to Frank S. Clark, treasurer National Democratic 
0 fond of Clubs, on or before 30 days after date the sum of 
ollars. 
This pledge does not bear interest. It is not negotiable. Collection 
of it will not be forced, and when remittance accompanies this pledge it 
should be marked “ Paid” on its face. 


Name, „ 
Address, ———. 


ENROLL! ENROLL !!—Doọo Ir Now. 


The battle of 1912 is now on. 

The fight will be a hard one. 

The result will determine whether the Democratic Party will go 
abend or go back on its record of the past 16 years. 

Every indication is auspicious for mocratic success. 

Every Democrat in the land has his face to the rising sun and is 
marching on, full of hope. 

In order to win all we have to do is to organize and pull together. 

The Republicans can not defeat the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency. The only ible thing that can prevent the election of a 
Democratic President this year is the Democrats themselves. 


DEMOCRATIC VICTORY IN 1912. 


The opportunity is here, and from all parts of the country reports are 
reaching headquarters that the Democrats realize it and are laying 
piens for a campaign that will result in the Democrats sweeping the 
ccuntry. 

There seems to be no way for the Republicans to avold defeat if the 
. will continue to get together and work as they have started 
cut to do. 

All the signs of the times point unmistakably to Democratic victory 
iu the battle of the ballots next fall. 


A CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


Now is the time to get busy and organize every election precinct in 
the country. Democratic victory in 1912. The battle lines for the 
campaign of 1912 have been formed. ‘The triumphs of 1910 and 1911 
have served to inspire the Democrats to 005 victory in the coming 
battle. The roll call shows that over „000 men of courage and 
irdependence are already under arms. The skirmishers have been 
ordered forward. As they are advancing let us extend the skirmish 
lires to all sections of the country. We need reinforcements in every 
town, village, and hamlet, to the end that the forces of Democracy 
may be prepared for the final advance, well organized, well trained, and 
well equipped. Democratic victory in 1912! e need a million earnest 
men to take hold and help in this great campaign of organization, edu- 
cstion, and agitation. We aim to make it one of the most comprehen- 
sive educational-publicity campaigns ever undertaken for the upbuilding 
of the Democratic Party. We want and must have pa cooperation 
and support. Won't you enlist in this great army of Democrats and 
Lecome a recruiting officer, trying to enlist others? Victories are not 
the result of chance; they are the result of organization, of careful 
planning, of thorough equipment, and of concerted action! 

The Democratic Party needs your help now. Now is the time for 
action! Now is the time for you to show your mettle, your courage, 

our fidelity to Democratic principles. You are now put to the test. 


Will you neglect the preet opportunity you have ever had to help 
is fight? 
ENROLL now! 
Our ranks are being rapidly recruited, our membership is growing by 
leaps and bounds, and our organization promises to become the most 
powerful army the world has ever known. The special interests are 


the Democrats win th 


now 1 the strength and power at their command to resist 


our efforts. at is why we are seeking recruits to swell the ranks of 
cur army. We must have more men on the firing line to carry on this 
great work and help us to prepare for the final charge, so that our 
mighty army of loyal and determined patriots will march on to tri- 
bans’ gosta Democratic victory in 1912. 

We appeal to every Democrat, and especially to the young men of 
ambition, energy, enthusiasm, and pa to enlist in our cause, carry 
our banner, fight for Democratic princ pl 
victory that awaits us. 

Write immediately to the secretary National Democratic League of 
Clubs, Indianapolis, Ind., for enrollment blanks and full instructions, 

Enlist now, while the call for volunteers is ringing in your ears. 


Review of Work of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM SULZER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 22, 1912. 


Mr. SULZER said: 

Mr. Speaker: In accordance with what other committees of 
the House have done, I ask unanimous consent to print in the 
Recorp data regarding the work of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives for the past session of 
Congress. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection. [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The data is as follows: 


[From the Times, Aug. 22, 1912.] 
THE RECORD OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS UNDER THE CHAIR- 
MANSHIP OF WILLIAM SULZER. 

When the Democrats organized the House of Representatives 
for the Sixty-second Congress Mr. SULZER, of New York, was 
selected by the unanimous vote of his party colleagues for the 
chairmanship of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. The For- 
eign Affairs Committee, under the leadership of Mr. SULZER, 
has made a record of which the Democratic Party can be justly 
proud. i 

First. It reported and passed, by a vote of 300 to 1, Mr. 
Surzer’s resolution for equal rights to all American citizens, 
native and naturalized, at home and abroad, and forced a re- 
luctant Republican President to abrogate the Russian treaty of 
1832 because Russia refused to recognize American passports 
regardless of race or religion. 

Second. It reported and passed the resolution to protect Niag- 
ara Falls. 

Third. It reported and passed the Sulzer law for the preser- 
vation of the fur-seal herd from pelagic sealing in the north 
Pacitic Ocean. 

Fourth. It reported and passed Mr. Sunzer’s resolution con- 
gratulating the people of China on the establishment of a Re- 

ublic. 
y Fifth. It reported and passed Mr. SULZER’s bill to utilize the 
American Red Cross on land and sea during war or when war is 
threatened. ; 

Sixth. It reported and passed Mr. BARTHOLDT’S bill for the 
interparliamentary union. 

Seventh. It reported and passed Mr. Surzrn's bill for an 
international council for the exploration of the sea, to study 
and protect the food fishes of the ocean. 

Eighth. It reported and passed Mr. Prrers's bill for an inter- 
B congress of the chambers of commerce to be held in 

oston. 

Ninth. It reported and passed Mr. SuLzn's bill for an inter- 
national prison congress. ; 

'Fenth. It reported and passed the Smith law regarding the 
rights of American citizens on the Mexican frontier; to secure 
them damages for injuries by shots fired across the border. 

Eleventh. It reported and passed the Sulzer joint resolution 
for an international peace commission. : 

Twelfth, It reported and passed the Chinese indemnity bill. 

Thirteenth. It reported Mr. Sutzer’s bill for the improvement 
of the foreign service, to put the diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives on a high plane of efficiency. 

Fourteenth. It reported Mr Surzrn's bill appropriating $500,- 
000 for the acquisition of embassy sites abroad. 

Fifteenth. It reported Mr. ALEXANDER’s bill for an interna- 
tional maritime conference, to prevent a recurrence of maritime 
disasters like the Titanic and for the greater security of life 
and the protection of property at sea. 
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Sixteenth. It reported the McCall anticonquest of territory 
resolution. 

Seventeenth. It reported the Sulzer joint resolution for an in- 
ternational inquiry into the cause of the increased cost of the 
necessaries of life and the high cost of living. 

Fighteenth. It prevented a disastrous war with Mexico by 
steadfastly resisting every attempt to pass a resolution to in- 
vade Mexico. 

Nineteenth. It worked consistently to advance American com- 
merce and estabiish closer trade relations with Latin America. 

Twentieth. It reported and passed the resolution introduced 
by Mr. McCatx regarding the Putumayo outrages in Peru. 

Twenty-first. It reported and passed the Norris resolution 
regarding the alleged killing of Capt. James W. Rodgers, an 
American citizen, by English soldiers in the wilds of Africa. 

Twenty-second. It reported and passed the bill, introduced by 
Mr. Froon, to constitute a commission to investigate the pur- 
chase of American-grown tobacco by the governments of foreign 
countries. 

Twenty-third. It reported and passed the resolution requesting 
the President to direct the Secretary of State to issue invitations 
to foreign governments to participate in the Fourth Interna- 
tional Congress of School Hygiene. 

Twenty-fourth. It prepared, reported, and passed the diplo- 
matic and consular appropriation bill. This appropriation bill 
was the first of the great appropriation bills to be signed by the 
President during the Sixty-second Congress. The estimates sub- 
mitted aggregated $4,449,697.41; the amount appropriated for 
the last fiscal year was $3,988,516.41; the bill as it passed the 
House carried appropriations for the next fiscal year totaling 
$8,418,791.41, which was a reduction of $569,825 less than last 
year’s appropriation. The Senate increased the appropriation 
$369,566. The bill as agreed on finally in conference between 
the Senate and the House conferees and as it became a law ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year of 1913, $3,638,047.41, which is 
$811,650 less than the estimates and is $354,690 less than the 
appropriations in the last diplomatic and consular appropriation 
bill—a saving of 10 per cent to the taxpayers of the country— 
and it was all done without reducing a single salary or crippling 
in any way any branch of the State Department or the foreign 
service. 

If the same saving is made in the other appropriation bills, it 
wil! amount to over $100,000,000 that the Democrats have saved 
the taxpayers of the country in one single year. 

SULZER’S RECORD AS A MEMBER oF Concress—Some OF THE IMPOR- 
TANT THINGS He Has Done Yor THB COUNTRY—HALTS MEXICAN 
War—Snows UP THE Tros SITUATION IN THe Panama CANAL DEAL 
AND BLUFFS RUSSIA, 

TELL THE TRUTH, SAY WHAT YOU MEAN, AND BE POLITE. 

At a recent reception in Washington a diplomat asked Mr. 
SuLzER if he was in favor of “dollar diplomacy.” “I am in 
favor of direct diplomacy,” promptly replied the New York 
Congressman. “What do you mean by direct diplomacy?” he 
was asked. 

“Telling the truth,” he said. “Say what you mean and mean 
what you say, and be polite about it.” 

[Special to the New York World.] 
Wasunoton, D. C., March 4, 1912. 


Representative WILLIAM SULZER, of New York, knows nothing 
about politics. Such, at least, is the firm belief of a majority 
alike of his friends and his enemies, Still the fact remains that 
the Democratic chairman of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs is now completing his ninth consecutive term in the 
House of Representatives, and that for 18 years he has carried 
a stanch Republican district in New York City. 

All the efforts of Tammany Hall, of the Republican organiza- 
tion, of Wall Street and its allies, have failed to pry him loose 
from his seat. Twice he has come within an ace of forcing 
Tammany to accept him as the Democratic candidate for goy- 
ernor, and to-day he is stronger than he exer was. 

When asked how he does it, the Hon. Br thrusts his quid 
a little farther into his cheek, affects an enigmatic smile that 
would make Wu Ting-fang himself enyious, and says, The 
people understand me, I understand the people, and we trust 
each other.” 

Students of history will recall that one Thomas Jefferson and 
one Abraham Lincoln ascribed their political fortunes much to 
the same reason, But anyone who would have taken up either 
of those distinguished gentlemen for a fool in politics would 
have found himself badly left. So, too, would anyone who tried 
the experiment with Congressman Surzzn. He is one of the 


only three Congressmen on the Democratic side of the House 
who received any real political advancement when his party 
gained control in 1910. 

The other two were CHAMP CLARK and Oscar UNDERWOOD, 
Mr. Crank was made Speaker, Mr. Unperwoop became chair- 


man of the Ways and Means Committee and floor leader of the 
House, and WILLIAM SULZER was placed at the head of the im- 
portant Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

THREE GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS BY SULZER. 

All three have distinguished themselves. but to Chairman 
Svutzer beicngs the credit of three great achievements. He pre- 
vented the throwing of American troeps into Mexico, he se- 
cured the abrogation of the Russian treaty on the Jewish pass- 
port question, and he hes brought the strong light of publicity 
to bear upon the rape of the Isthmus, one of the blackest spots 
on Mr. Roosevelt's record. 

All three stories are worth the telling. Last summer when 
Ambassador Wilson told President Taft that “the whole of 
Mexico was seething with political discontent and Diaz was 
seated on n volcano, the eruption of which might endanger the 
safety of 40,000 Americans, men, women, and children, living 
in Mexico,” President Taft concentrated an army along the 
Rio Grande. 

Immediately every conceivable pressure was brought to bear 
upon the President to induce him to send American troops 
across the border, ostensibly to protect American interests, but 
in reality to uphold the tottering régime of Diaz, the dictator. 
The President would have yielded if the consent of the House 
had been obtained to this suggestion. 

The Senate was ready to accede to the desire of the Morgans, 
the Guggenheims, the Rothschilds, and other financial inter- 
ests. Some little opposition was expected from the Democratic 
House, but this everyone believed would easily be overcome. 
They did not know Surzer then; they have learned to know 
him since. SULZER believed then as he does now that the United 
States should keep out of Mexico and allow the Mexicans to 
settle their own affairs in their own way. It was certain the 
House would not consent to an invasion of Mexico, even on 
pretext of protecting American lives and property, in the face 
of an adverse opinion of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Pressure, pressure of the most powerful kind, which few men 
would have been able and fewer still have dared to withstand, 
was brought to bear upon the plain, hard-working chairman. 
The thousand millions of American investments shrieked their 
loudest, but Surzer stood firm. He was summoned to the White 
House. The messages of Ambassador Wilson, the secret reports 
of American agents and American Army officers were laid before 
him, the necessity for upholding the Diaz régime and all it 
meant to the vast financial interests was pointed ont, he was 
argued with, cajoled, and threatened, but he told President Taft 
and the Republican Senators that in his opinion Mexico was a 
friendly sister Republic, and that she should be treated as such 
by the Government of the United States, 

PUTS AMERICAN HONOR ABOVE AMERICAN DOLLARS. 

Sutzrn added that American honor was more sacred than 
American dollars, and that the policy of this country should be 
to live up to its treaty obligations, enforce the neutrality laws, 
and allow the people of Mexico to settle their differences with- 
out the intervention of the United States or any other foreign 
government. 

As President Taft has given assurances to the representatives 
of all Latin-American Republics in Washington that the United 
States had no ulterior designs on Mexico, Mexican territory, or 
Mexican independence, and that he would not intervene except 
by and with the advice and consent of Congress, it was im- 
possible in the face of Mr. Surzrr’s opposition to do more than 
patro! the border. 

As a result of the nonintervention of the United States, Mex- 
ico overthrew Diaz, and Madero, the leader of the revolutionary 
forces, became President. Within the last few weeks the situa- 
tion has again become acute. Madero has failed to fulfill the 
expectations of the Mexican people, and the weakness of his ad- 
ministration has given rise to armed disturbance throughout 
Mexico. 

Financial interests suffering severely from so long a period of 
political unrest have again brought every conceivable pressure 
to bear upon Mr. Taft to send American forces into Mexico to re- 
store order and establish a stable government that could afford 
the protection so badly needed. 

Only last Saturday a meeting was held at the White House 
at which were present Secretary of War Stimson and other 
members of the Cabinet, together with Senators Root, LODGE; 
STONE, CULBERSON, Bacon, Barry, and others, and again the 
decision was reached that if the consent of the House could be 
obtained American troops should be thrown into Mexico. 

Again Chairman Surzzu held the key of the position. He 
was summoned to the White House, the situation was laid be- 
fore him, again he stood firm. If this country to-day is not at 
war with Mexico it owes it more to Congressman SULZER. than 
to any other man. Mr. Surzer pointed out that Mexico is rich 
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and can be held financially responsible for any loss of life or 
property suffered by American citizens; that a war of conquest 
would be an international crime; that Latin America would 
unite in protest if this great Republie ruthlessly invaded the 
territory of a friendly sister nation. He refused to assent to 
the crossing of the Mexican border line by a single American 
soldier. He said that if ene man went over, the whole Mexican 
people, irrespective of their political differences, would join to 
repel the invader, and that the outcome would inevitably be a 
war that could only end by the conquest of every inch of Mexi- 
ean territory. So much for the Mexican story. 


ANOTHER TRIUMPH IN THE RUSSIAN PASSPORT AFFAIR. 


The Russian passport question afforded Mr. Sutzer another 
signal triumph. It has been a thorn in the side of the State 
Department for 40 years. American citizens bearing American 
passports were refused access to a country which had bound 
itself by the sacred ties of a solemn treaty to give free access 
to citizens of the United States, but which refused to admit 
Jews within its borders. Here was a friendly nation arrogating 
to itself the right to discriminate between American citizens 
and to discriminate on account of race and religion. Yet noth- 
ing had been done, and it almost seemed as though nothing 
ever would be done until Mr. Sutzer became chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. He took up the question. 
He cut the Gordian knot by introducing a resolution to abrogate 
the Russian treaty of 1832, and he made that resolution express 
the fnndamental rights of American citizens at home and- 
abroad. In urging its passage he told the House: 

“IT stand * * for equal rights to all and special privi- 
leges to none; for the dignity of American citizenship here and 
anywhere. 

Mr. Sunzer won a notable victory in passing his resolution 
through the House by the overwhelming vote of 300 to 1, and 
this forced the President to give to Russia the notice of abroga- 
tion directed to be given by the resolution. It is true that the 
Senate afterwards amended the resolution, but in so doing they 
made no improvement, and the Sulzer resolution, as passed by 
the House, will stand for all time as a landmark in the legis 
lative history of the country regarding the rights of American 
citizeus. Contrary to what was published, Russia never ob- 
jected to the language of the House resolution, directly or indi- 
rectly. formally or informally, either in St. Petersburg or in 
Washington. 

TRUE STORY OF THE PANAMA CANAL RIGHTS. 

Last but not least of Congressman Surzrn's achievements has 
been the placing on the official records of Congress the true 
story of how the United States acquired the right to build the 
Panama Canal. The hearings that have so far been held by the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs have proved conclusively: 

First. That Mr. Roosevelt and some members of his adminis- 
tration were cognizant of and gave their support to the prepara- 
tions being made for the Panama revolution. 7 

Seccud. That the steps taken by Mr. Roosevelt to prevent 
Colombian from maintaining her sovereignty over the Isthmus 
of Pazama and to prevent the landing of troops within the State 
of Pannma and the suppression of the fake rebellion were in 
violation of the treaty of 1846-1848; and 

Third. That the acts of Mr. Roosevelt in respect to the crea- 
tion and recognition of the Republic of Panama were in viola- 
tion not only of the treaty obligations of the United States but 
of fundamental principles of international law, which have been 
and are recognized by the United States as binding upon nations 
in their dealings with one another. > 

There is now every prospect that Colombia’s claims will be 
submitted to the permanent court of arbitration at The Hague, 
to which Mr. Taft and Mr. Knox have repeatedly expressed 
their desire to see all nations bring their international disputes 

«for settlement. The far-reaching results of the great service 
Mr. Scizer has rendered in this connection can best be realized 
by the fact that the anti-American feeling caused throughout 
the Latin Republics by the rape of the Isthmus is costing the 
United States forty or fifty millions of dollars a year in trade 
alone and that the country is virtually paying for the Panama 
Canal twice over, once in money and once in trade. 

Another signal service rendered to the cause of justice and 
liberty by Congressman Surzer was the recognition of the Re- 
public of Portugal. This he has followed up by introducing 
this very week « resolution congratulating the people of China 
on the establishment of the Chinese Repubiic. This resolution 
has been favorably reported to the House and its passage seems 
assured. 

Some of the other public services rendered by Congressman 
Surzrz are the introduction of the resolution to change the Con- 
stitution of the United States to bring about the election of 
United States Senators by the people. This he has been advo- 
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cating ever since he came to Congress, and the victory is almost 
won. Mr. Surzer is the author of legislation in Congress to 
give the people of this country the benefits of the parcel post, 
and there is every likelihood that before this session adjourns 
the bill will become a law. 

SULZER is the author of the bill to create a department of 
labor, the bill to restore the American merchant marine, and 
for years has been advocating legislation to place the American 
flag on the high seas. 

And there are others too numerous to mention. When the 
people wanted the wreck of the Maine raised SULZER introduced 
the bill and passed it. He is the author of the bill to create a 
patent court of appeals. He is the author of the best copyright 
law ever placed upon the statute books of this country. And so 
on, and so on. 

Str is patient and courteous and sincere and grateful. He 
knows what to do and how to do it. When he champions a 
cause for justice or humanity he never ceases to advocate it 
until that cause is won. His enthusiasm for right is only 
equaled by his perseverance to seeure its final triumph. 

“Work tells” is Sutzer’s motto. 


I From the Cosmopolitan Magazine, July, 1912.] 


HON. WILLIAM SULZER; “HE HAS FOUGHT ALL HIS LIFE—FOUGHT FOR 
HONEST OPPORTUNITY FOR THE RIGHT SIDE, FOR HIS FRIENDS, HIS 
STATE, HIS COUNTRY.” 


(By Col. John Temple Graves.) 

On March 18, 1863, at 6 o’elock in the morning, in the emi- 
nently industrious and orthodox town of Elizabeth, N. J., there 
was born into this world a genuine Democrat. 

Some men are born Democrats, some achieve Democracy, and 
some, by reason of interest or environment, have Democracy 
thrust upon them. Not a moment of time need be lost in decid- 
ing where WILLIAM Svutzee came into his own. He started at 
the beginning. He was born to his political estate. SULZER 
would have been a Democrat if neither Jefferson nor Jackson 
nor Tilden had lived or died. 

Every stalwart virtue and every sturdy creed that has ranged 
or rioted under the stormy banner of Democracy—liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity, popular rights, and the love of constitutional 
government—throbbed as vigorously under the corduroy jacket 
or the student’s gown as it beats undiminished and undiluted 
now under the frock coat within whieh the Congressman from 
the tenth New York district fronts his colleagues or constituents 
upon the restruni or on the floor. 

Scotch-Irish and Dutch is the blood that makes the fighters 
of the world; and Svutzer is Scotch-Irish and Dutch. He has 
fought all his life—fought for honest opportunity; fought for 
the right side, for his friends, for his district, for his State, for 
his country; and whether he won or failed in the finals, he has 
carried unfailingly the respect of friend and foe. 

He was a success as a lawyer and won recognition in that 
most difficult of professions in his first year. He has fought 
eloquently and consistently for his party in every State and na- 
tional campaign since 1884. He was five times a member in 
high standing of the New York Legislature and was in 1893, at 
the age of 31, one of the youngest and ablest speakers in the 
official history of the State assembly. Under his speakership. 
run the chronicles, New York enjoyed the lowest tax rate and 
the most economical tax budget in 47 years and the cleanest 
and shortest session of the legislature in 51 years. It is nobly 
characteristic of the young legislator that after his triumphant 
life at Albany he turned his back upon pleas innumernbie and 
fees that were princely and never crossed the portals of the 
capitol to lobby for or against a bill. SULZER never loved money. 
He is as poor to-day as he was in 1893. l 

WILLIAM SULZER went to Congress in 1894, and has been there 
ever since—from first to last a consistent ‘and progressive 
Democrat. 

Three Democrats were promoted by the Democratic majority 
of the Sixty-second Congress—Cuamp CLARK was made Spesker, 
Oscar UNDERWOop was made chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and WILLIAM SULZER was given the important Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, a world committee. in which he has 
won new laurels for judgment, vigilance, and discretion in his 
country’s interests. 

There is scarcely a progressive piece of Democratic legisla- 
tion within this decade with which WILIA Svnzer has not 
been prominently connected. He introduced and advocated the 
resolution to change the Constitution for the direct election of 
United States Senators by the people. He introduced the bill 
for a general parcel post and has worked for it uneceasingly.' 
He is the author and advocate of the patriotie bill for the re- 
establishment of eur American merchant marine. He is the 
author and advocate of the bill for an income tax. He intro- 
duced the bill for the abrogation of the Russian treaty of 1832: 
and succeeded in passing it through the House by a vote of 300 
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to 1. He introduced the resolution of sympathy and encourage- 
ment to the Chinese Republic and made it an issue in Congress. 
He introduced and passed the bill creating the Department of 
Labor, with a secretary in the Cabinet of the President. He 
introduced and passed the law to raise the wreck of the Maine. 

He has been the essence of diligence and discretion in the 
dealings of his committee with the difficult and dangerous re- 
cent relations of our country with Mexico. 

Svuuzer’s industry is amazing. It is doubtful if any other 
Member of the Sixty-second Congress has introduced and suc- 
cessfully advocated so many bills. His duties are absorbing, 
his achievements remarkable, and yet he always has time, or 
finds it, for his friends—and for many public matters. 

Svuzer is the best vote getter in the State of New York. He 
always runs ahead of his ticket. He has never been defeated. 
He is the unbeaten candidate. His hold upon the tenth New 
York district is remarkable. The tenth was a strong Republican 
district which the sturdy Democrat captured from the enemy in a 
pitched battle of eloquence and energy. For 18 years it has 
been impossible to dislodge him. The Republicans have failed, 
and even his own party has not succeeded. SULZER, independent 
and a good lawyer, as honest as the day, has been time and again 
in open opposition to the powers that be, but the brave young 
Congressman has defied them and, laughing in their faces, has 
gone on his way to successive victories. 

The whole career of WILLIAM SULZER, Congressman, pub- 
licist, and patriot, is a wholesome and inspiring tribute to the 
power of sincerity, courage, integrity, and absolute frankness 
in a people’s government. 


Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS U. SISSON, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 20, 1912. 


0 he Whole House on the state of the 
Unten per ple 3 the bill (H. R. 25069) making 
appropriations for . civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SISSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I reserved the point of order as to the whole 
proposition. I understand the gentleman from Tennessee re- 
served it only as to the proviso. 

I presume this is as good an opportunity to make my state- 
ment as to wait until the matter is reached regularly. I have 
been opposed to this proposition from its very inception. This item 
was put in the sundry civil appropriation bill in the Senate. There 
was only one question asked about it in the Senate, and that was 
asked by the Senator from Kansas, Mr. Bristow. The state- 
ment was made in the Senate at that time that the property 
did not amount to very much, and the matter evidently did not 
consume more than half a minute’s time after the reading of 
the bill. It then came back to the House. The bill then was 
amended in the Committee on Appropriations in the House. 

My information is that the amendment was prepared by the 
gentleman from Iowa, Mr. Smith, who was then a Member of 
the House and a member of the Committee on Appropriations. 
An investigation will show that the statement was made that 
this property would cost about $3,000,000. When it came up for 
discussion in the House the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sirs] and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] and, 
my recollection is, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Curzor!] 
submitted a few remarks. I think 20 minutes were devoted to 
debate. Five minutes of it was consumed by the gentleman 
from Tennessee and about that much by the gentleman from 
Alabama, and the gentleman from Indiana consumed the balance 
of the time. It was at that time close to the end of the session, 
The Democrats at that time voted almost solidly against the 
proposition. That is my recollection. If you will make some 
investigation of the property between the Capitol and the Union 
Station you will find that there are 12 squares of property to 
be taken by the Government. I have in my hand here a map 
of that district, which was made by Mr. Woods, one of the 
commission. This shows the property lying between the Union 
Station and the Capitol. The property proposed to be pur- 
chased is marked in red. These 3 squares—633, 634, and 635— 
are as good property, practically, as you will find in the city 
of Washington. The proposition is that you will take this 


property, which represents human value, human toil, human 
labor, destroy it, tear it down, in order that you may have a 
lookout for the Capitol. 

Mr. SIMS. No; for the station. 

Mr. SISSON. I am willing to accept the amendment of the 
gentleman from Tennessee that it is a proposition to annex the 
Capitol Grounds to the Union Station. This property here is 
not parked. About 100 lots around the Union Station are 
owned by the Baltimore City Realty Co. The Baltimore City 
Realty Co. is not chartered in the District of Columbia. I made 
an investigation at Annapolis, and it has no charter there. It 
is not chartered in the city of Baltimore. I do not know where 
it is chartered. A statement came out in the paper when I 
introduced a resolution to investigate who owned the property, 
to the effect that the Baltimore City Realty Co. was a holding 
company for the railroad or the Union Station, but that was a 
mere newspaper statement about it. 

You will find that a great deal of this property is held by 
trustees for somebody. You will find that trust companies 
hold the title to a great deal of it. I do not know who these 
people are, but I do know that when this matter came before 
this House it was stated on the floor that it would cost about 

Under this act squares 634 and 635 have been purchased. 
The assessed value of 634 is $256,276, and of 635 $241.259.! 
The actual value, as shown here by an estimate which was 
made, is of 635 $361,558.50, and of 634 $361,558.50. The total 
assessed value is $479,511, and the total actual value 5746, 
256.50. Shortly after I introduced the resolution for the pur-* 
pose of investigating who owned the property, those two squares, 
were purchased at $1,111,000, or about $400,000 more than its 
real value. 

The property on which the Driscoll Hotel and the Maltby 
Building are located is square 633. I think that is the most 
valuable square in the lot. Instead of all this property to be 
condemned, costing about $3,000,000 as was estimated origi- 
nally, the attorney for the Interior Department, who was be- 
fore the committee, states in his testimony that it will now 
cost $5,000,000 to buy the balance of these squares, $2,000,000 
more than was estimated at the time the bill passed the House. 

The proposition, as I understand it, is to have a boulevard 
running diagonally from the Plaza into the mouth of Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue at Peace Monument. I do not claim to be a 
landscape gardener, but it seems to me that that is a most 
awkward arrangement. I do not know whether any art com- 
mission or individual who had in his mind the beautifying of 
the city suggested that or not, but that was the plea at the 
time. 

In purchasing this property, if you buy property enough to 
carry the boulevard through here, it would only have been 
necessary to purchase three squares of property to open up the 
boulevard. But that was not the scheme. The scheme was to 
buy this, and I presume that would be admitted now, in order 
that you might have an open view between the Capitol and the 
Union Station. After investigation, my judgment is that it will 
cost in the neighborhood of $2,000,000 to put this ground which 
is proposed to be purchased, after purchase, in the shape that 
the present Capitol Grounds are in. In addition to that, you 
have a fixed charge upon the Government of the United States 
where it will require practically 25 or 30 additional men to keep 
that additional park in proper shape. I believe that it will 
more than double the present size of the Capitol Grounds 
proper, unless you include all of the property between here 
and the Congressional Library. With the Congressional Library 
property included, it would be nearly twice as much; that is, 
that is proposed to be purchased here. 

I do not believe that Congress can justify itself in condemn- 
ing property in this way in the District of Columbia, particu- 
larly in view of the statement made on the floor that 54 per cent“ 
of all of the property in the District is owned now by the 
Government. If it is true that the Baltimore City Realty Co. 
is a railroad-holding institution, then you relieve this company 
of the necessity of parking that property and paying taxes upon 
it, because it will not be permitted to remain in its present 
condition, even if it is not purchased by the Government. 

If you permit those who now own the property to sell it the 
District Commissioners would make provision for the kind 
and character of buildings that would be put upon it. The 
railroads desire a park, however, attached to the Union Sta- 
tion, but do not want to pay for and maintain it. I would not 
have serious objection to the purchase of vacant property 
there, because if the Government should need it in the future 
it would have vacant property and would not have to purchase 
buildings; but I do say it is criminal on the part of the Federal 
Government, solely because it has the power to do so, to go 
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and condemn property that represents human value and human 
toil, raze it to the ground as a monarch of old would take the 
property of a subject when he might have need of good hunting 
grounds in order that deer might be better preserved. There 
can be no justification for this sort of procedure. Now, if the 
Government does not need property where human beings have 
built for themselves homes, where they have associations, 
where they have neighbors, where they have schools, where 
they have friends—and that means a great deal to people— 
it is nothing short of criminal when it ruthlessly takes their 
property and condemns it. 

Oh, well, the proposition is at once advanced that they are 
very glad to sell to the Government. Why? The intimation 
of that statement is because they get more from the Govern- 
ment than they get from other people. But the exercise of 
the right of condemnation should not be for the purpose of 
destroying valuable property like that between here and the 
station. You hear a great deal about beautifying the Capital 
City. I say to you that there never has been any stability in 
a Government on this earth because she has marble palaces 
and mighty parks. There never has been a Government that 
has ever risen to the dignity of being one of the powers of the 
earth that has been destroyed but that its public buildings were 
built of marble. Hanging gardens and palaces and palisaded 
walls, and buildings of the most magnificent character, have 
never and never will save a nation. They are first sure signs 
of national decay. These are burdens that must be placed upon 
the backs of the taxpayers if a government will persist in such 
extravagance. These burdens will continue to be increased, 
and the trouble about this whole proposition is that they never 
get lighter. This magnificence must be maintained. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for 15 minutes. I may not use so much of that 
time. 

Mr. CANNON. Is there a point of order to be made against 
this provision? 

Mr. SISSON. Well, the point of order, Mr. Chairman, is 
now reserved. 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely; does the gentleman propose to 
make it? 

Mr. SISSON. I think I will make the point of order, but, 
Mr. Chairman, I want to say—— : 

Mr. CANNON. It seems to me—— 

Mr. SISSON. I say this to the gentleman, that the commit- 
tee will save time by permitting me to conclude my remarks. 

Mr. CANNON. That does not affect me in the slightest. 

Mr. SISSON. I realize that. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman now desires to make a speech— 
to continue a speech—and get his side in the Recorp. I do not 
know—— 

Mr. SISSON. I will say to the gentleman, if he wants to 
have anything to say, I will reserve the point of order. I do 
not desire to take any advantage. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not care to make any statement so far 
as I know or believe. In fact. it would take me quite as 
much time to cure what I conceive to be the misstatements 
of the gentleman as it would to make the statement. I do 
not mean to accuse the gentleman or criticize his manner nor 
his method, but, after all, would it not answer the gentleman’s 
purpose just as well to print? 

Mr. SISSON. No, sir. There is one other matter which I 
wish to discuss. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Take 10 minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not object; I think I can get through in 
10 minutes. I took this course because I wanted to make my 
statement to the committee, and then, if the matter was disposed 
of on any amendment which might be offered after that there 
would be no discussion so far as I was concerned. I desire 
to make a continuous statement. 

Mr. CANNON. I shall not object to the gentleman having 
10 minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, T ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman will, 
by unanimous consent, proceed for 10 minutes. ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, under this law the Vice 
President, the Speaker of the House, and the Superintendent of 
the Capitol Grounds were authorized to buy this property. 
They were given plenary power. They were given power to 
buy it at public or private sale. They were given the right 
to inyoke condemnation proceedings if they saw fit and proper 
to do so. In addition to that, the commission that purchases 
this property is not called upon under the act te make any 
report to Congress; it is not called upon to make any report 


of any kind as to the price paid for the property; it is not 
called upon to make any showing of any kind; but they are 
given plenary power to buy this property as if they were buying 
it, for themselves. 

Now. I do not say that this commission has not bought this 
property as cheaply as they could buy it, but there is a peculiar 
order which has been entered in the courts in reference to this 
eombination, and I would call the attention of the House to it. 
The order authorizing the condemnation of this property, one 
clause of it, is in the following language (see instructions to 
commissioners under date of November 14, 1911, of Associate 
Justice Job Barnard, Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia) : 5 

Instruction 12. Inasmuch as the assessment of the 18 in ques- 
tion for the purpose of taxation was not made by the United States 
nor by the owners, and was made for a purpose entirely different from 
and alien to this condemnation, the commissioners are instructed that 


they take no evidence with respect to the assessed values of the lots 
or any of them or give any consideration thereto. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that a man is bound by 
the assessment roll, nor do I believe this commission ought to 
be so bound. I do not believe that property given in at its 
real value or assessed at its real value ought to be an element 
in awarding a man damages in a condemnation proceeding. It 
ought to be taken as a circumstance. It ought to be admitted 
along with the other evidence as to the valuation of the prop- 
erty, and then let the commissioners determine whether under 
all the evidence the property is assessed at anything like its 
real value. I understand that has been the rule which has 
been adopted here in reference to the purchase of property in 
the District of Columbia. You know—I can not tell you; I 
do not know—how much wrong has been done in the past 
in the purchase of property throughout the District, but by 
rumor, some of it well founded, a custom has been prevailing 
in this District in reference to real estate for a number of years 
which does not seem to me to be a proper one. It does not seem 
to me that if all of these methods that have been pursued in 
the past are the methods to be pursued in the future that men 
presuming to be representing the Government, officers of the 
Government, men connected with the Government, men inter- 
ested in the sale of property, should themselves insist upon the 
Government purchasing their own property; and then, if that 
be true, that orders like this may be obtained in the courts. 
I do not believe, gentlemen of the committee, that the court 
under the law ought to ever give an instruction of that kind, 
because if the rumors in the past have been true, then, indeed. 
there have been many irregularities in the purchase of property 
on the part of the Federal Government. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does not the gentleman know it is a 
uniform rule of law that such valuation of property is not com- 
petent evidence as to its value? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know that. On the contrary, my 
information is that unless there is a statute or some act to the 
contrary, it can be taken as a circumstance, together with all 
the other testimony. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I can refer the gentleman to an author- 
ity—Lewis on Eminent Domain—where it is laid down as a 
universal rule. I am familiar with these proceedings in these 
cases. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know what the rule of law in the 
District of Columbia is, except by this order. But as to my 
own State, there are a number of lawyers in the congressional 
delegation that know that in the case of proceedings of a rail- 
road company condemning land the assessed value of the land 
can be taken as a circumstance along with other evidence. 

Mr. CANDLER. I can testify that that rule of law is exer- 
cised in my own State, and, so far as I know, throughout that 
section of the country, namely, that the assessment roll can be 
taken as a Circumstance to be used as evidence. 

Mr. SISSON. I have not discussed several matters I wanted 
to talk about. But I introduced a resolution here that was 
referred to the Rules Committee to have investigated the 
ownership of this property. I thought that there could be 
nothing wrong; if no official or anybody connected with th 
Government had any property here, it cauld do no harm. I 
could not in any way affect the standing of any officer or any 
Congressman. But the Rules Committee did not report that 
resolution. I am making no complaint. They wanted me to 
bring some charges against some specific individual. I did not 
do that. I do not make any specific charges now. On the con- 
trary, I specifically state to you, as I stated fo the Rules Com- 
mittee, that I will not make them; but there is n great deal of 
this property that is held by banking and trust companies, by 
trustees for somebody, and there is a great deal of this property 
held by corporations, and over 100 lots, I am told, are held by 
the Baltimore Realty Co. 
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Now, it struck me that those matters should be investigated 

by Congress and that ‘that inyestigation should be made thor- 
oughly, and that none of this money should be expended until 
that matter could be investigated. But that committee did not 
report the resolution. 
Now, I do not know who owns this property, nor do I believe 
it to be a crime to own it, and if anyone that is connected in 
any way with the Government owns property here it is his 
right to own it; but it is the right of Congress to know who 
owns it, and it is the right of Congress to know for whom these 
trustees are holding the property. I do not know for whom 
they hold it; but if the Congress of the United States would be 
more vigilant in these real-estate transactions in the District 
of Columbia there would be less of rumors abroad, less of 
rumors in Congress, and less of rumors in the District about 
irregularities in connection with the acquirement of parks and 
other real estate on the part of the Government. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
one moment? 

Mr. SISSON. - Certainly. : i 

Mr. CANDLER. Is it not a fact that the strongest reason 
in the world why this provision should not prevail is that there 
is no necessity on earth for it? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. CANDLER. I voted against it when it was proposed 
away back yonder, but there is no necessity of adding to that 
statement now. 

Mr. SISSON. I see no necessity whatever for it. Men may 
differ with me about it. Some men have the idea that it would 
greatly beautify the Capitol and greatly beautify the grounds 
surrounding the Capitol. But I am unwilling that this property 
should be destroyed for the sole purpose of making a beautiful 
lookout and parks around the Capitol Grounds. I do not be- 
lieve that people should be called upon to surrender their prop- 
erty, and I do not believe that simply because the Government 
has the strong arm of power it ought to exercise that power to 
compel people to sell their property. It is not a sufficient an- 
swer to say that men are glad to sell their property. 

Now, this property, the actual value of which was about 

700,000, is estimated by one of the commissioners, as shown 
on this map, which was made 9 or 10 months ago, to be worth 
$720,000. The assessment of the property was made something 
over a year ago. Now, that property which was valued at about 
$700,000 has risen in value to the point where the Government 
has alreadv paid $1,119,000 for it. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Has the gentleman made any effort to sepa- 
rate the value of the improvements on this property from the 
real estate, the ground? 

Mr. SISSON. The improyements are stated here, and I will 
ask leave to put this statement in the Recorp, to show the 
value of the improvements and the value of the land. I have 
here a list showing the parties to whom this property is as- 
sessed. You will find that, beginning. with lot No. 1, square 
642—_— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman says the assessed valua- 
tion is $750,000. 

Mr. SISSON. No; the real value. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What was the assessed value? 

Mr. SISSON. Seven hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is supposed to be two-thirds of the 
real value? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know how he arrived at that figure. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Under the law the property in the Dis- 
trict is supposed to be assessed at two-thirds of its value. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; I understand that. I presume that per- 
haps the gentleman making this map and fixing the valuation 
made it in that way. I do not know, however. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit me 
a question there? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOP. Is the valuation which the gentleman just 
read there the valuation of that property for taxation purposes 
or is it the value that has been fixed on it for purposes of sale 
in this deal? 

Mr. SISSON. There is no valuation fixed here, I will say 
to the gentleman. The assessed value, of course, is shown on 
the assessment roll. Then I asked the gentleman to give me a 
statement of the.actual value of the property, as nearly as he 
could get at it, and this is what he did. 

Mr. CULLOP. The gentleman will readily understand that 
there is always a very wide difference between the assessed 
value of property for taxation and the valuation fixed for sale? 
` Mr. SISSON. Yes. 


Mr. CULLOP. That is why I wanted to know which that was. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp the names of the 
parties to whom this property is assessed as a part of my 
remarks, 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I want also to show what this property 
was assessed at by the square foot. I will put the exact figures 
in the Recorp. I can not recall exactly what it was, but it was 
right around $1 per square foot. Some of this property, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the gentlemen who came before the com- 
mittee, was paid for at about an average of $6 per square foot, 
including the land and improvements. The assessed value of 
the property would average something like one dollar and a 
few cents over a square foot. Some property had been assessed 
the year before at $1 per square foot, and a year after these 
condemnation proceedings began it was increased to $2 per 
square foot. I do not know that there was any desire of 
the parties to increase the value of the property because of this 
condemnation. 

Mr. SIMS. If the gentleman will pardon me, he ean find a 
record right here in the District when we were trying to con- 
demn some land which was assessed very low. The proceed- 
ings were not completed, and the next year the value of the 
land was doubled and trebled, and the assessor came before 
the committee and said that the owners gaye him the value 
and requested the increase. 


Mr. SISSON. That is why I would not give much credence 
to the assessment, but it ought to be taken into consideration 
along with all other testimony. I have no right to complain of 
the commission. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I would like to call the gentleman's 
attention to what the law is in this respect. I have Ellis on 
Eminent Domain, a well-recognized authority on eminent do- 
main. Section 448 says: 


ASSESSMENT FOR TAXATION. 


The assessment of property for taxation, being made for another 
purpose, and not at the instance of either party, and not usually at 
the market value of the property, is not admissib e as evidence of value 
in condemnation proceedings. 

And then there is a long list of authorities from various 
States in the Union. I wanted to call the gentleman’s attention 
to it in reference to what was said a few" minutes ago. That is 
the universal rule of law. 

Mr. SISSON. It may be the general veld. but it is not uni- 
versal. I stated frankly to the gentleman that it is proper that 
men should not be bound in condemnation proceedings by the 
assessment. The man is compelled to sell; he is compelled 
to dispose of the title whether he wants to sell or not. Solely 
because there has been a low assessment he ought not to be 
bound by it. Many people assess their property, not because 
they think it is what it is worth but because their neighbors 
assess it low. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, unless some one else desires to address 
the committee 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman believe that the Union 
Station is a good thing? 

Mr. SISSON. I think the Union Station is a good thing, and 
if the railroad company desires to build a magnificent union 
station I am content. 

Mr. MANN. It involved the taking of a great deal of private 
property and the homes of many people to do it. 

Mr. SISSON. But that was on the ground of public neces- 
‘sity. I deny that simply to make a beautiful park is a public 
necessity. The gentleman may differ with me about it. If 
they want to build a public building for the Government, I have 
no objection to condemning property. 

Mr. MANN. I heard what the gentleman said with reference 
to the homes of people and the great attachment-they have for 
their homes. The building of the Union Station deprived many 
more people of their homes than this provision would. 

Mr. SISSON. That is true; and the right of eminent domain 
is absolutely essential to the development of modern civiliza- 
tion. But in the exercise of that power I do not think that 
this is a case for exercise of the right of eminent domain unless 
there is a public necessity for it. I do not believe that the mere 
annexation of the Capitol Grounds to the Union Station 
amounts to a necessity. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to state that when they were passing 
the street car legislation and putting the tracks in front of 
the station and along the avenues, I was opposed to it on the 
ground that possibly this very thing would come up, and it 
was hooted at, the idea that we would ever need this property, 
and so they put the tracks down this street and around there 
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under the idea that we would never care anything about having 
_the property. After it was done they began the campaign of 
buying the property. 

Mr. MANN. Was it not contemplated from the very start? 
I understood when we made the provision for the Union Station 
that it was contemplated that eventually we would acquire the 
property between the Capitol and the Union Station. 

Mr. SIMS. I made that statement when the street car legis- 
lation was up. I wanted the street cars to approach each 
end of the station, and the argument made against it was that 
we would never have any use for this property and would never 
want to buy it. 

Mr. MANN. I never heard that argument. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Mis- 
stssippi yield? J 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 

Mr. KAHN. Has the gentleman heard of any protests made 
by the owners of that property? 

Mr. SISSON. Most assuredly not. 

Mr. KAHN. But the gentleman is fearful that the people 
are going to be deprived of their homes. 

Mr. SISSON. Never, when it is bought in the District of 
Columbia or by the Government of the United States in the 
gentleman’s town or in my town or in any other of the towns 
in the country. 

Mr. KAHN. Did not the gentleman say awhile ago that 
we were going to deprive a lot of people of their homes? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. * * 

Mr. KAHN. Has the gentleman heard of anybody who is 
fearful of that fact? 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, I do not want to punish the taxpayers 
on ‘the one hand or the property owners on the other. If you 
pay them such values that they are glad to sell out, then you 
are punishing the taxpayers, and if you pay them about what 
the property is worth, then you are forcing a man to sell a 
piece of property, and I contend in this case that it is for u 
purpose that is not a public necessity. 

Mr. KAHN. Has the gentleman heard of any protest of any 
taxpayers against this proposition? , 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, I will not yield to the gentleman for that 
sort of question. I have not gone around. I will state to the 
gentleman, however, that I did receive a letter from one party 
who protested against the sale of his property upon the ground 
that it was his home. z 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. 


The Taylor System of Scientific Shop Management. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL DONOHOE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 24, 1912. 


Mr. DONOHOE said: 

Mr. Sreaxen: I desire to discuss briefly the so-called Taylor 
system of scientific shop management.’ At the outset I wish 
it be understood that I am a firm believer in efficiency in both 
the managing and the working forces in every industrial es- 
tablishment. Without efficiency from head to foot there is 
necessarily much waste of effort, as much of the work is done 
in slipshod fashion that never can produce satisfactory results. 

The advocates of the system of scientific management, of 
which we have heard so much of late, tell us that it is needed 
in the development of our national efficiency. They say that 
it will “secure the maximum prosperity for the employer, 
coupled with the maximum prosperity for each employee.” Mr. 
Frederick W. Taylor in his book, The Principles of Scientific 
Management, which I have read with much interest, says: 

The greatest possible prosperity can exist only as a result of the 
greatest possible productivity of the men and machines—that when 
each man and each machine are turning out the largest possible out- 
put; because unless your men and your machines are turning out more 


than those around you it is clear that competition will prevent your 
paying higher wages to your workmen than are paid by your competitor. 


- Now, Mr. Speaker, we have heard it stated many times on the 
floor of this House that the average American workman operat- 
ing an American machine, turns out twice and in some instances 
three times as much per day as is turned out on a similar ma- 

‘chine in the same time in other countries. It has also been 
repeatedly stated here that the average rate of wages paid to 


American workmen is more than double that which is paid in 
the best of those other countries. If these statements be true— 
and I feel that few will dispute them—do they not furnish sat- 
isfactory evidence of the efficiency of the average American 
mechanic? And these statements have not been made with 
reference to those industries that have been brought under the 
system of scientific management. 

The British consul general of the port of New York report- 
ing on industrial conditions of the States of New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut for 1910 says: 

Every worker in America puts more energy In his work than does 
the European in his own country. Speeding is parey responsible for 
this, but the reserve of energy is no greater in the American than in 
the European stock. American energy is consequently exhausted more 
rapidly. Between the ages of 40 and 50, when the European workman 
is at his best, the American frequently breaks down. Physical ex- 
haustion, 82 or nervous prostration follows, and the man's life 
as a worker is done. His place is taken by a younger man. 

It is only too true, Mr. Speaker, that nowadays a man over 
40 has but a slim chance of securing employment with any of 
our big railroad or manufacturing corporations. 

But Mr. Taylor gravely tells us that— 


Slow work or “ soldiering” directly and powerfully affects the wages, 
the prosperity, and the life of almost every workingman, and also quite 
as much the prosperity of every industrial establishment in the Nation. 

Now, let us take two of the examples by which Mr. Taylor 
tries to show us how the “ greatest possible prosperity ” can be 
brought about. He first tells of the advantages of the system 
of scientific management in the handling of pig iron at the 
Bethlehem Steel Co.’s plant. The story is extremely interest- 
ing—to one not obliged to handle pig iron. The pigs, weighing 
92 pounds each, had to be carried an average distance of 36 
feet up an inclined plank and dropped on the end of a railroad 
ear. Before the introduction of the system the men at the 
Bethlehem works were loading about 124 tons per man per day 
at a wage rate of $1.15 per day. Under the system the men 
loaded 47-tons per man per day and earned $1.85 per day. In 
other words, under the system the men received 60 per cent 
more pay for doing almost four times the work. The friends 
of the system admit that out of a gang of 75 men, whom they 
characterized as good, average pig-iron handlers,” only about 
one man in eight was physically able to keep up the pace. 

And what wonder that seven out of every eight men failed in 
the task when you consider that the unfortunate man had to 
travel 16 miles per day, lifting from the ground and carrying 
every alternate 36 feet of that distance 92 pounds of pig iron. 
The very thought of this is provocative of strong language, but 
I will only ask: Is it necessary in our day, with all our boasted 
civilization, science, and invention, that human beings must 
perform such tasks for the sake of earning a mere living? 

Another example cited by Mr. Taylor is one in which girls 
were employed in the work of inspecting steel balls for bicycle 
bearings. Before the introduction of the system 120 girls were 
employed working 101 hours per day. Under the system 35 
girls working 8} hours per day did the work formerly done by 
120. How was this accomplished? By increasing the pay of each 
* selected” girl in proportion to her output and the accuracy 
of her work. It is admitted that the girls were seated so far 
apart that they could not talk to each other; that the management 
found it desirable to give them a 10-minute period for rest and 
recreation at the end cf each hour and a quarter; that the girls 
were encouraged during those periods to leave their seats and 
get a complete change of occupation by walking around, talking, 
and so forth. 

The friends of the system say that the girls averaged from 
80 to 100 per cent higher wages than formerly for doing almost 
three and one-half times the work. 

Again I would ask: Is it necessary that our young girls 
should be thus driven to the point of exhaustion so that costs 
may be reduced and profits increased at the expense of flesh 
and blood and brain and nerve? If this be the aim of our 
new industrialism, then, indeed, are they to be envied who till 
the soil and enjoy life “ far from the madding crowd.” 

Mr. Calder, manager of the Remington typewriter works, 
commenting on the claim made by efficiency experts that the 
adoption of scientific-management methods would not only 
greatly improye the output but would also enable industries to 
become to a large extent independent of their managers, says: 


First. No army of clerks mechanically following 8 instruc- 
tions, however perfect, can take the place of abl: engineering adminis- 
traters and shop assistauts under any conceivable work system. 

Second. The modern administrator of industrial establishments is a 
manager of men rather than of things, and the human factor touches 
his business on all sides. 

T An organization, therefore, can rot go into commission. It 
must have a strong, resourceful leader and a carefully selected, well- 
trained, loyal, and enthusiastic staff. is will only come. through 
intimate contact with a men, not a mere machine or inanimate system. 

Fourth. The cold-bloodedness of some of the modern schemes for 
de E the higher human energies is not only repelling; It ls a fatal 

etec 
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Prof. John C. Duncan, of the University of Illinois, who has 
written on the subject, says: 


Notwithstanding all its advantages the functional system of organi- 
zations has not proven popular or successful in a number of ts 


where it has been tried. t causes men to lose initiative. It Sa 
tendency to shift responsibility in spite of the contrary intention. It 
requires a t amount of clerical work. It is exceedingly hard at 
times to define clearly to whom certain functions belong and on whom 
the responsibility rests when things go wrong. It is cumbersome and 
expensive to operate. 


Rear Admiral John R. Edwards, United States Navy, who 
was for several years head of the steam engineering department 
at one of the United States navy yards, who served three years 
as inspector of machinery at the plant of the William Cramp & 
Sons’ Ship & Engine Building Co., and who has since been 
general inspector of machinery for naval vessels building on 
the Atlantic coast, has evidently made an extensive study of 
this question. His paper, “The fetishism of scientific man- 
agement,” appears in the Journal of the American Society of 
Naval Engineers, volume 24. Among the other shortcomings 
of the system he points out the following: 


(1) It attaches too little value to the humanity of labor. Men can 
not be forced like machines. 

(2) It discredits labor to an inordinate degree by impeac Its 
integrity. It attempts to.set a daily task of such character as be 

yond the capacity of the ordinary workman. 

( 2) ) It expresses the resourcefulness and initiative of the individual 
workman. x 

(4) Intensive work can never be obtained for any extended period 
from the average mechanic. In order to promote his own Interests or 
to accomplish scme definite purpose the Individual, for a brief time, 
may work under such strain, The intensive demands of the system 
will, however, always be a bar to Its extended use. 

(5) It explolts system to such a degree that it becomes a hindrance 
rather than a help to efficient management and Industrial development. 

(6) Experienced, conscientious, and highly proficient mechanics 
will not chéerfully submit to any system of petty tutorage. There are 
so many shops open to them where they will not be subjected to 
the humiliating situation of having every motive tmpeached and every 
motion supervised that they will not remain in shops where such meth- 
ods prevail. 

(7) In attempts to put Into force methods of precision, refine- 
ment, Ang discipline that are not compatible with practical shop man- 

men 
4087 There is not a single article manufactured under the Taylor 
scientific system whose cost has been reduced to the consumer. 

(9) Although its advocates claim that the system is simply an- 
other application of the moral law of the universe, it seems quite in- 
con s that the recognized leader of the movement should unquall- 
fiedly assert that even though the productive power of the workman 
should be increased threefold, the laborer, by reason of his character 
and temperament, was entitled to but 60 per cent increase of wages. 
Such a code of ethics surely falls far short of the basic principles of 
the moral law. 

(10) If measured by the results produced, the existing management 
of our navy yards ought to be regarded as high! Longe art ait Their 
efficiency has been shown by tne performances of the battleships that 
have been repaired at the various naval stations. 


As the Taylor system was thoroughly investigated by a 
special committee of this House, under House resolution 90, I 
will quote a few extracts from the report of that committee 
as presented here on March 9, 1912: 

(a) A great amount of good work has been done by Mr. Taylor 
and others In working out the details of scientific methods of shop 
Management, but neither Mr. Taylor nor anyone else has presented to 
this committee a system so complete and perfect as to just a recom- 
mendation that it be imposed in its entirety in any Government sho 

(bd) Government in a mill should be like government in a State— 
“with the consent of the governed.” 

(ec) Efficiency must not had at the cost of the men, women, and 
children who labor and who should be the primary beneficiaries from 

i x 
omy the bonus system is based upon the establishment of a task 
large enough for an ordinary day's work and then giving additional 
828 as an indncement to a workman to do more than be would 

1 i 
ane Btop-watch time study should not be made of workmen without 
their consent or any conditions be imposed upon them by authority 
which imply any in ty. 


I have clearly in mind at this moment the common-sense 
methods that were successfully employed for more than 30 
years in a manufacturing establishment in the city of Philadel- 
phia. The proprietors were practical men. They commenced 
in a small way, but having a thorough knowledge of the tech- 
nical side of the business and being men of sound judgment and 
strict integrity, they were successful from the start. 

They kept in close and sympathetic touch with their employees 
at all times. Many who entered their employ as mere boys 
were personally guided, instructed, and encouraged, step by 
step, through the various stages, until they became highly 
skilled mechanics. And I feel safe in saying that few indus- 
trial establishments of its size and kind in all the country 
turned out so many first-class workmen. 

The interests of the employees were never lost sight of. To 
proyide for their convenience, to give them full time and to in- 
crease their comfort and happiness seemed to be the constant 
aim of the management. In dull seasons or in periods of busi- 
ness depression, when most concerns would operate with de- 


creased numbers or on short time, they invariably tried to keep 
their entire force on full, or nearly full, time in anticipation 
of orders which in some instances were very, very slow in com- 
ing in. On many occasions this policy proved unprofitable to 
the employers; but I have every reason to believe that on such 
occasions the consciousness that their faithful workers had 
benefited by it, more than compensated the proprietors for their 
loss in profits, 

While the aim of the management was to eliminate unneces- 
sary waste, improve the product, and increase the output, there 
was absolutely no driving and no harsh methods employed. 
There was no speeding nor any stop-watsh tests applied, but 
rather was there kindly and helpful assistance and encourage- 
ment given to the individual whenever such was deemed neces- 
sary. ` 

These good men—three brothers—who founded and managed 
so well the establishment to which I have alluded, haye passed 
away. I have referred to their system of management as an 
humble tribute which their memory well deserves and with 
the hope that many other employers of labor may emulate their 
good example. 


President Taft and ex-President Roosevelt, Bound by Ties 
Sacred and Dear, Should Not Live and Die as Enemies But 
as Friends. Who Will Act as Mediator? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. SMITH, 


‘OF MICHIGAN, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 16, 1912. 


Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: During my congressional career I have enjoyed 
the acquaintance and friendship of Presidents McKinley, Roose- 
velt, and Taft, and felt that I have had their confidence and 
respect; so much so that I have followed their movements 
with the keenest interest. 

Many people who knew the intimate relations existing be- 
tween Mr. Roosevelt and Mr? Taft spoke of it as akin to affec- 
tion, and accordingly when I made a speech in this body June 
28, 1902, with reference to a “civil government for the Philip- 
pine Islands,” I said: 

“I can not conclude without calling attention to the tribute 
paid to Goy. Taft by President Roosevelt at the commencement 
exercises at Harvard University, June 25, this year. It is 
given to but few men to make such sacrifices as Goy. Taft has 
made for the cause of human right and for the betterment and 
higher civilization of millions of people who have been down- 
trodden and oppressed for 300 years. 


TRIBUTE TO JUDGE TAFT. 


“And Taft—Judge Taft, Gov. Taft—who has been the head 
of the Philippine Commission and who has gone back there; 
Taft, the most brilltant graduate of his year at Yale, the youngest 
Yale man upon whom that institution ever conferred a degree 
of LL. D.; a man who, having won high position at the bar and 
then served as Solicitor General, with all his tastes impelling 
him to a judicial career, and was appointed to the United 
States bench, was asked to give up the position in order to go 
to the other side of the world to take up an infinitely difficult 
and infinitely dangerous problem and to do his best to solve it. 

“He has done his best. He came back here the other day. 
The man has always had the honorable ambition to get upon 
the Supreme Court, and he knew that I had always hoped 
he would be put upon the Supreme Court; and when there 
was u question of a vacancy arising I said to him, Governor, 
I think I ought to tell you that if a vacancy comes in the 
Supreme Court, while it would give you an opportunity to be 
put in the position you would like to have, I think I ought to 
tell you that if such a vacancy should occur I do not see how 
I could possibly give it to you, for I need you where you are.’ 

“He said to me, ‘Mr. President, it has always beea my 
dream to be in the Supreme Court, but if you should offer me 
a judgeship now and at the same time Congress should take 
entirely off my salary as governor, I should go straight back to 
the Philippines, nevertheless, for those people need me and ex- 
pect me back, and I won't desert them.’ [Applause.] 

“He has gone back, gone as a strong friend among weaker 
friends, to help them upward along the stony and difficult 
path of self-government [applause] to do his part, and a great 
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part, in making the American name a symbol of honor and 
of good faith in the Philippine Islands; to govern with justice 
and with that firmness, that absence of weakness which is only 
another side of justice. [Applause.] He has gone back to do 
all of that because it is his duty as he sees it. We are to be 
congratulated, we Americans, that we have a fellow American 
like Taft.“ [Applause] 

In that same address he said: 

“I wish to speak of three men, who during the past three 
or four years have met these requirements—of a graduate of 
Hamilton College, ELIHU Root; of a graduate of Yale, Gov. 
Taft; and of a fellow Harvard man, Leonard Wood—men who 
did things; did not merely say how they ought to be done, but 
did them themselves; men who have met that greatest of our 
national needs, the need for service that can not be bought, 
the need for service that can only be rendered by the man will- 
ing to forego material advantages because it has to be given 
at the man’s own material cost.” 

Later in his address he paid an eloquent tribute to Hon. 
ELIHU Roor and Gen. Leonard Wood, concluding as follows: 

“These three men have rendered inestimable service to the 
American people. I can do nothing for them. I can show my 
appreciation of them in no way save the wholly insufficient 
one of standing up for them and for their work, and that I 
will do as long as I have tongue to speak.” 

I have read and reread the letter of Mr. Roosevelt to Mr. 
Conrad Kohrs, Helena, Mont., of September 9, 1908. The let- 
ter deeply impressed me when it was written, for it was given 
wide circulation during the campaign of 1908. It speaks for 
itself; it is a masterpiece like all the writings of Mr. Roose- 
velt—clear, clean-cut, and unmistakable. 

Last of all, I want to call your attention to the address of 
Mr. Roosevelt, as follows: 

Mr. Roosevelt, in his speech following his election as tempo- 
rary chairman of the Republican State convention, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., September 27, 1910, said: 

“We came here feeling that we have the right to appeal to 
the people from the standpoint alike of National and State 
achieyement. During the last 18 months a long list of laws 
embodying legislation most heartily to be commended as com- 
bining wisdom with progress has been enacted by Congress and 
approved by President Taft. 

“The amendments to the interstate-commerce law, the begin- 
ning of a national legislative program for the exercise of the 
taxing power in connection with big corporations doing an inter- 
state business, the appointment of a commission to frame meas- 
ures that do away with the evils of overcapitalization and 
of improper and excessive issues of stocks and bonds, the law 
providing for publicity of campaign expenses, the establishment 
of the maximum and minimum tariff provisions and the exceed- 
ingly able negotiations of the Canadian and other treaties in 
accordance therewith, the inauguration of the policy of pro- 
viding for a disinterested revision of tariff schedules through 
a high-class commission of experts, which will treat each sched- 
ule purely on its own merits with a view both to protecting 
the consumer from excessive prices and to securing the Ameri- 
can producer, and especially the American wageworker, that 
will represent the difference of cost in production here as 
compared with the cost of production in countries where labor 
is less liberally rewarded, the extension of the laws regulating 
safety appliances for the protection of labor, the creation of a 
Bureau of Mines—these and similar laws, backed up by Execu- 
tive action, reflect high credit upon all who succeeded in put- 
ting them in their present shape upon the statute books; they 
represent an earnest of the achievement which is yet to come; 
and the beneficence and far-reaching importance of this work 
done for the whole people measure the credit which is rightly 
due to the Congress and to our able, upright, and distinguished 
President, William Howard Taft.” 

I have spent a good deal of time thinking, talking, and re- 
flecting upon what President Taft could have said or done since 
this last utterance in praise of him to cause Mr. Roosevelt to 
pursue the course which he has toward him in the last few 
months. It can not be Canadian reciprocity, the source of so 
much criticism in the past from the farmers toward the Presi- 
dent, for, as I understand it, Mr. Roosevelt at first entertained 
the same views as the President, but later on, upon investiga- 
tion, revised his opinion, 

I am reminded that when Mr. Roosevelt was President I hon- 
estly differed with him upon Cuban reciprocity, as did many 
others, and as I did with President Taft upon Canadian reci- 
procity. I made a speech on Cuban reciprocity in this Chamber 
April 15, 1902, in which I said in part: 

“Mr. Chairman, impressed as I am with the belief that I 
ought not to give my support to the pending measure, I feel 
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that I owe it to myself, the House, and to my constituents to 
give some of the reasons which actuate me at this time. 

“When I came here, at the beginning of the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress, all branches of industry were in a deplorable condition. 
Capital was idle, agriculture was depressed, and the laboring 
men of the country were without employment. During the 
exciting contest of 1896, I had said to my constituents that if 
they honored me with a seat in Congress I would do all in 
my power to bring about a change for the better, and I at once 
set myself to work as best I could to accomplish that purpose. 

“Some one has said in the course of this debate that those 
of us who oppose this legislation are not in accord with the 
administration. It is true that the President, Secretary of 
War, and Goy. Wood have made certain recommendations. 
But haye we not the right to differ with one or all of them 
and to make our objections known? This is a Government com- 
posed of three great departments—the legislative, judicial, and 
executive—and notwithstanding the Supreme Court of the 
United States is the court of last resort, I hold that it is the 
right of every citizen not only to differ from but in a respectful 
manner to criticize the court’s decisions. Surely the legislative 
is an independent branch of the Government. 

“I do not believe we ever had a President who more thor- 
oughly respected one who honestly differed with him or who 
had more decidedly the courage of his convictions than Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. I may be wrong in the views which I enter- 
tain about this proposed legislation, but God knows I am honest 
in the position which I take. I have great admiration for the 
President. and congratulate him upon the splendid administra- 
tion that he is giving to the country; and his recent trip to 
Charleston demonstrates that he is not simply the President 
of the Republican Party or a divided country, but that he is 
the President of all the people of this great Republic.” [Ap- 
plause.] 

And when he was a candidate for President in 1904, I was 
untiring in my efforts to secure his election, and cherish the 
hope that I may continue to enjoy his well wishes. 

I, as haye many others, have been deeply pained and made 
sad by the estrangement which exists between these former 
devoted friends. 

With malice toward neither, but with a fondness for both, 
in behalf of untold thousands of earnest, sincere, enthusiastic, 
devoted followers and admirers, like myself, I ask, What is the 
trouble? 

May I express the fond hope that now, or after the storm of 
this political strife shall have cleared away, that some good 
friend or friends may bring about a reconciliation between 
these men, whose names will go down in history as among the 
best of Presidents. 


Good Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
CHARLES D. CARTER, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 23, 1912. 


Mr. CARTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: At the request of Mr. W. H. Harvey, of “ Coins 
Financial School” fame, I desire to have printed in the Recorp 
the following resolution adopted by the tri-State good roads 
convention at Monte Ne, Ark., on the 3d day of last July. The 
States of Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Missouri took part in this 
convention. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Resolution passed by the Tri-State (Arkansas, Oklahoma, Son Missouri) 
good roads convention at Monte Ne, Ark., Juiy 3 
Resolved, That we regard a national, State, and county system of 
roads of more advantage and profit to the people of the United 
tates at this time than any other object of now pressing Importance, 
and it is, A ge sola lect effort, of easy . without increased 
taxation. e favor a national system of macadamed and 
on easy 8 us authorized by section 1, ee 111. of the 8 
tution o United States, and an appropriation of $50,000,000 
Te for the ca ring. oE of such work under the supervision of Phe 
Inited States e With modern machinery for road building, this 
roperly handled, “will build about 20,000 miles of average, finished 


HON. 


sum, 


macadamed pike per year, and in 10 rere will build 200, miles of 
highwa. equivalent in 1 to crossing the United States east and 
west 20 times; north and south, 50 times. In the last 20 years an 


average of $1 60,000,000 has been expended on the Navy, and other 
large sums have been extravagantly, 55 and unnecessarily ex- 
pended; and by paring down such appropriations in the future more 
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than the said sum of $50,000,000 will be available for the construction 
of a national system of highways. A like policy upon the part of the 
States and counties will, altogether, give work to tens of thousands of 
people; be spent in the interior among all the panne and in one decade 
W 5 000 


work a saving to the farmer of $500, annually in the 
marketing of their crops, will beautify the country, advance civiliza- 
tion, and win the gratitude and loyalty of a people whose material inter- 
est has been long neglected. 

„The fact that more than 5,000,000 miles of roads are needed to pen; 
fect our system of highways, requir 50 years for its completion, 
emphasizes the importance of cooperation of the Nation, States, and 
cannon we have no hesitancy = saying — under mane 8 

p s policy assures an era of progress and prosper une xamp 
in the history of the United States. 
The foregoing resolution, after full discussion, was unanimously 


adopted by a ris vote. 
* y j W. H. Hanvrx, Seéretary. 
P. A. ROGERS, Chairman. 


Senator La Follette Punetures the Roosevelt Bubble. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT S. BURLESON, 


OF TEXAS, . 
IN TER House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 24, 1912. 


Mr. BURLESON said: 

Mr. Speaker: In pursuance of the authority given by the 
House of Representatives I submit for printing in the RECORD 
the following review of the relation of Theodore Roosevelt to 
the progressive spirit in politics, of his professions of pro- 
gressive policies, and his alignment with reactionaries to-day, 
as when he was President, from the pen of Senator RoBERT M. 
La Fortertr, of Wisconsin, as published in La Follette's Maga- 
zine. Senator LA Fonterte’s record as a progressive Republi- 
can requires no certification from anyone, and his analysis of 
the third-term candidate speaks for itself. 


MEN AND ISSUES. 


Senator Rorert M. La Forterre published a signed editorial 
which appeared in La Follette’s Magazine, under date of March 
9, 1912, as follows: 

February 26 a New York dispatch in the Washington Post 
said: “Politicians who have been following the national situa- 
tion say that La Forterrr will shortly make an attack on 
Col. Roosevelt, showing that representations were made to him 
by friends of the Colonel to the effect that he (La FOLLETTEY 
was the ideal man to make the fight against President Taft.’ ” 

It is not a matter of great importance to the public why I 
became a candidate. 

The issue of this campaign is the right of the individual, 
the farmer, the worker, every man who pays the tribute to 
free himself by lawful means from the unjust exactions of the 
tariff, the railroads, the trusts, the money power controlling 
capital and credit, and every form of oppression by special 
privilege. 

Tn the presence of these great problems personal attacks upon 
candidates should have no place. 

But, to determine the fitness of a candidate to perform a par- 
ticular service, the public has a right to require the candidate 
to state each problem and offer his selution of that problem. 

The public has the further right to know what the candidate 
has actually done toward solving the problem, whether his 
eourse of action as a whole gives assurance of profound con- 
viction and stability of judgment, whether he is best equipped 
by patient investigation and practical experience to deal with 
these problems constructively in the publie interest. 

Hence the exact record of the candidate on the tariff, the 
railroads, the trusts, the money power, subsidies, and other 
forms of privilege is just as important, it may be more im- 
portant than his present declarations. 

It will therefore be necessary during this campaign to discuss 
the records of candidates as well as the remedies proposed by 
them to correct existing social and political evils. 

But such discussion can not be distorted into an attack upon 
the candidate. 

Ropert M. LA FOLLETTE. 


THE PLATFORM AND THE CANDIDATE. 


Under date of March 23, 1912, Senator La Forterre published 
in La Follette’s Magazine the following signed editorial: 

The Progressive Republican platform must declare for the 
speedy abolition of all privilege. It must deal rationally but 
firmly with the complex problems which have been permitted 


to develop mainly in the last dozen years. It must be to the 
last degree a constructive platform. 

But a platform, however strong and progressive, is not enough. 
For example, the platform of 1908 was a plain declaration for 
a revision of the tariff on the basis of the difference in the cost 
of production. Revision in compliance with that pledge would 
have enormously reduced the Dingley duties, but the President 
elected on that platform approved the Payne-Aldrich bill in- 
creasing the Dingley duties. 

The lesson is obvious. Its teaching must not be forgotten, 
The citizen should ask what the candidate has actually done 
toward solving the problems that confront us; whether his 
course of action gives assurance of profound conviction; whether 
he is equipped with patience, determination, and experience to 
deal with these problems, constructively, in the public interest. 

Rozert M. La FOLLETTE. 


A PERVERSION OF FACT. 


In La Follette's Magazine of April 20, 1912, Senator La For- 
LETTE published a signed editorial, giving some of the history 
of his campaign and of his desertion by those who pretended to 
be his friends. It was as follows: 

The attempt of any of my former supporters to justify their 
desertion of my candidacy by making a scapegoat of my cam- 
paign manager, Walter Houser, is a cowardly perversion of 
fact. They know that no person authorized the withdrawal 
of my candidacy, and no person ever professed to have such 
authority. l 

They know that I have persistently refused to withdraw in 
favor of Roosevelt or anyone else, and I told them again and 
again that, once having entered into the contest, I would not 
back out. i 

They know that I refused to permit Roosevelt’s candidacy 
to be coupled with my own or combine with him in any way. 
Gifford Pinchot and others professing to be my supporters, 
but who in fact are Roosevelt's supporters, beeame insistent 
when my candidacy began to show strength in Ohie, Michigan, 
and Illinois, and elsewhere, that Roosevelt’s nume be joined 
with mine in resolutions of indorsement and combinations to be 
made on delegates by placing the name of Roosevelt men on 
the ticket. This, too, while Col. Roosevelt was pretending that 
he was not a candidate. I refused, directing my headquarters 
in Washington, Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois to be strictly La 
Fokxkxrrn headquarters, telling Pinchot and his friends that I 
would not play a double game or be a stool pigeon for Roose- 
velt or anyone else. 

Pinchot thereafter called conferences among my supporters 
in Washington and sought to force me into such a combination: 
Failing in this, he called a final conference, when he and his 
associates put up to me the following alternative: 

First, that LA Fotrerre should withdraw in favor of Roose- 
velt, with reservations as to differences of opinion, and con- 
tinne to stump. 

Second, that La_Forterre should withdraw, but not in favor 
of anyone, and continue to stump, leaving individuals or groups 
to take whatever course they might choose. 


I answered that I had never played that kind of politics and 
never would; that I had become a candidate at the earnest 
solicitation of progressive Republicans, because I stood for cer- 
tain well-defined principles; that I did not recognize Roosevelt 
as standing for those principles; that I refused absolutely to 
be a stalking horse for the candidacy of any man; that I never 
turned back or surrendered; and that if I had such a record 
as a progressive as they were urging me to make, I would 
never have been selected as a candidate to lead the present 
contest; and if I were to make such a record, I would never 
be able to hold up my head or to look an honest man in the 
face. 

Pinchot knows that January 29 ended his connection with 
my candidacy, and it was so understood when he left head- 
quarters after the conference there on that day. He also 
knows that five days later, when I bad to yield to a few days 
of rest and recuperation, he seized that time as his opportunity 
to make public the support he had long given to Roosevelt's 
candidacy. These gentlemen know before Pinchot left head- 
quarters, after he had finally niade his intentions plain, that 
I said to him that I had no power to prevent him from quitting, 
but that he had obligated himself to suppert me, that I wouldn't 
release him from that obligation, and if he left, that he would 
have to reconcile his course with his eonseience as best he could. 

With Gifford Pinchot went his brother Amos, and also Medill 
McCormick and Gilson Gardner. Those gentlemen quit then 
and there. As for Gov. Hiram Johnson, of California, he did 
not quit me until Sunday, February 11. He was manly about it. 
He came and told me that he would not at that time sneak out 
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under pretense that anything given out at my headquarters 
warranted such a course, for nothing issued from headquarters, 
in his opinion, was subject to such a construction. He quit 
me to go to Roosevelt, beenuse he thought my campaign had 
“flattened out,” and that I could not win, and that Roosevelt 
could. 

I suggested that as California’s primaries were not to be held 
until May 14, his situation was not urgent and that he could 
wait until the result of the North Dakota primaries and see 
whether my candidacy was as flat as he thought. He declined 
to wait. 

Rosrrt M. LA FOLLETTE. 


ROOSEVELT'S SHIFTY RECORD. 


The issues of La Fotrerre’s Magazine of June 1 and June 8, 
on, Walter L. Houser, manager 
of Mr. La Fotierre’s campaign for the Republican nomination, 
in which Mr. Houser discusses the conduct of the eampaign 
and the attitudes of the candidates toward the principat issues. 
That address is as follows: 

On the 4th of June next the Republicans of South Dakota 
will choose delegates to represent them at the Republican 
national convention to meet in Chicago on June 18, to place in 
nomination a candidate for the Presidency. Only three men 
are prominently mentioned as candidates, Senator La FOLLETTE, 
Mr. Taft, and Col. Roosevelt. Neither Mr. Taft nor Col. Roose- 
velt, as shown by their records, stand for those principles which 
real Progressive Republicans demand. For that reason Senator 
La FoLLETTE has kept his campaign entirely distinct from that 
of either of the other candidates. ö 

When the Republican primary campaign was on in North 
Dakota a few weeks ago, the ablest supporters of Col. Roose- 
velt were sent into that State to solicit the support from Pro- 
gressives, on the ground that their candidate stood for the same 
principles that Senator La Fotxxrrr has so ably and success- 
fully fought for both as governor and United States Senator. 
While the effort failed in North Dakota, it is important that 
the Progressives of South Dakota shall be on their guard against 
the same effort to deceive, and to that end some of the more 
fundamental differences between the principles represented be 
the candidacy of Col. Roosevelt and Senator La FOLLETTE are 
herein pointed out. . 

First, let it be said that under no circumstances contd Senator 
LA FoLLETTE now accede to the suggestion of some friends made 
some time ago to cooperate in any way with the candidacy of 
Col. Roosevelt if, for no other reason, than that thereby Senator 
La FolLxrrn would identify himself and the great cause for 
which he stands with the coarse personal quarrrel which con- 
stitutes the sum and substance of the Taft-Roosevelt campaign. 
Whatever grounds for differences of opinion may have existed 


a few weeks ago on this subject, the character of the Taft- 


Roosevelt campaign now being conducted can leave no room 
for difference of opinion among loyal Progressive Republicans. 
That the unimportant personal differences of Taft and Roose- 
velt should take the place of serious discussion of those great 
questions which must be settled during the term of the next 
President is not only making us the laughing stock of the rest 
of the civilized world, but is doing incalculable harm to our own 
people. That Taft and Roosevelt, however, should devote their 
entire campaign to discussing the personal habits and charac- 
teristics of each other ought to be notice to every intelligent 
Republican voter that there is no real difference between them 
to discuss. If there were a difference of principle between them, 
it is fair to assume that they would discuss it instead of merely 
calling each other names. 

Call the roll of the great principles for which the Progressive 
movement stands and note the almost perfect agreement be- 
tween the records of Taft and Roosevelt. 


pinecT PRIMARIES, INITIATIVE, AND REFERENDUM, 


When there was real opposition in this country to the adop- 
tion of direct primaries, the initiative, referendum, and recall, 
Col. Roosevelt, although exercising great political power, did 
absolutely nothing to help advance these principles. At the 
time Wisconsin, under the leadership of Senator La FOLLETTE, 
was struggling for these measures and other States were making 
similar fights, Col. Roosevelt was governor of the great State of 
New York and could have been of great assistance in the fight. 
He not only never uttered a word or did an act at that time to 
assist in this great effort to bring government back to the people, 
but in his American Ideals and Other Essays, published at about 
that time, he wrote: 

* Governmental power should be concentrated in the hands 
of a very few men who would be so conspicuous that no citizen 
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could help knowing all about them, and the election should not 
come too frequently.” 

And again (p. 133): 

It is not to his—the voter's—eredit that we can only rely 
and without much certainty upon his taking a spasmodic in- 
terest in the Government that affects his own well-being; but 
such is the case and accordingly we ought, so far as possible, 
to have a system requiring on his part mtermittent and not 
sustained action.” 

When Oklahoma sought admission to the Union in 1907, Col. 
Roosevelt, then President, opposed its radical constitution, con- 
taining initiative, referendum, and recall, and sent Secretary 
Taft, now President, to that State to oppose it. There was pub- 
lished throughout the press of the country, under date of Sep- 
tember 27, 1907, a statement of Col. Roosevelt's opposition, show- 
ing that at that time he declared that his views of the constitu- 
tion were “ unfit for publication.” 

That. Col. Roosevelt should have used all the machinery, 
officeholders, and power of the great office of President of the 
United States to force Taft upon the American people as Presi- 
dent, as both he and Taft now admit was done, must always 
stand as a complete refutation of the claim that he believes in 
the real rule of the people. 


THE TARIFF, 


President Taft owes his unpopularity more to his defense of 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff law than to any other act of his ad- 
ministration, yet this law, iniquitous as it is, which was fought 
at every step by Senator La FoOLLETTE, was praised as highly 
by Col. Roosevelt as it ever was by President Taft. In a signed 
editorial In the Outlook, under date of September 17, 1910, 
speaking of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, Col. Roosevelt said: 

“TI think that the present tariff—Payne-Aldrich tariff—is 
better than the last, and considerably better than the one before 
ae last, but it has certainly failed to give general satisfac- 

on.” 

“The last” tariff was the Dingley Act, and the “one before 
the last“ was the McKinley Act. During Col. Roosevelt's terms 
as President, from 1901 to 1908, he did nothing to relleve the 
people from the burdens of the tariff. He was in complete 
control of the New York Republican State convention that met 
on the 28th day of September, 1910, was elected its temporary 
ehairman, made the keynote speech, yet authorized or permitted 
at that late date the strongest kind of an indorsement of the 
infamous Payne-Aldrich tariff law in the platform then adopted. 
In the same platform he also declares: 

* We enthusiastically indorse the progressive and statesman- 
like leadership of William Howard Taft, and declare our pride 
in the achievements of his first 18 months as President of the 
United States. Each succeeding month since his inauguration 
has confirmed the Nation in its high estimate of his greatness 
of character, intellectual ability, sturdy common sense, extraor- 
dinary patience and perseverance, broad and statesmanlike com- 
prehension of public questions, and unfaltering and unswerving 
adherence to duty.” 

CANADIAN RECIPROCITY, 

At the Lincoln Day dinner, February 13, 1911, held under 
the auspices of the Republican Club of the city of New York, 
Col. Roosevelt made a speech commending Canadian reciprocity 
as advocated by President Taft, and the following quotation 
from that speech is found on page 54 of the proceedings of that 
dinner, as published by the club: i 

“I want to say how glad I am to hear of the way in which 
the-club, the members of the club here tonight, have responded 
to the two appeals made to them to uphold the hands of Presi- 
dent Taft [terrific applause], both in his effort to secure reci- 
procity with Canada and his effort to secure fortification of the 
Panama Canal fapplause} * * *, and I hail the reciprocity 
arrangement, because it represents an effort to bring about a 
closer and more intimate and more friendly relationship of 
mutual advantage on equal terms between Canada and the 
United States [applause].” 

When Senator La Forterre in the campaign in North Dakota 
first made it clear that Roosevelt's position was the same as 
that of Tafts upon nadian reciprocity, Col. Roosevelt, in a 
published statement, sought to evade the Issue by saying that 
Canadian reciprocity was dead, and he was so uniformly quoted 
in the press of the country at that time. This, of course, was 
not the fact, for it only requires a reversal of the vote by which 
Canada rejected the arrangement to have it put into effect by 
proclamation; and lately, in the Dlinois primary campaign, 
when it was clear that the farmers could not be deceived into 
thinking that Canadian reciprocity was a dead issue, Col. Roose- 
velt reversed his position and said he was against it and had 
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not previously understood it, although the above quotation from 
his speech clearly shows that he pretended at least to under- 
stand it thoroughly. 


RECALL, 


Upon the recall, particularly the recall of judges, Col. Roose- 
velt's position is even more doubtful. In his Carnegie Hall 
speech, made a few weeks ago, he said: 

“T do not advocate the recall of judges in all States and in 
all communities. In my own State I do not advocate it or be- 
lieve it to be needed, for in this State our trouble lies not with 
corruption on the bench, but with the effort by the honest and 
wrong-headed judges to thwart the people in their struggle for 
social justice and fair dealing.” 

The fact is that the proposition to recall judges is not popular 
in New York at the present time. The real believers in the 
recall of judges, however, advocate it everywhere, whether it 
is popular or unpopular, not merely as a means of removing 
corrupt judges, but as a means of preventing corruption, and 
because it is a right that belongs to the people not in one State, 
but in every State. 

Col. Roosevelt has acquired much popular favor recently by 
attacking the courts, particularly for the income-tax decision 
and for the abuse of the injunctive process, yet when the in- 
come-tax decision was rendered and before its unpopularity 
became so general he warmly defended that decision. In the 
book quoted from last week (American Ideals and Other Es- 
says), at page 205, referring to those who condemned the in- 
come-tax decision, he said: 

“Savages do not like an independent and upright judiciary. 
They want the judge to decide their way, and if he does not 
they want to behead him.” 

In the same book, page 204, defending government by injunc- 
tion, he said: 

“The men who object to what they style ‘government by in- 
junction’ are, as regards the essential truths of government, 
in hearty sympathy with their remote skin-clad ancestors who 
lived in caves, fought one another with stone-headed axes, and 
ate the mammoth and woolly rhinoceros.” 

In his recent Columbus speech Col. Roosevelt said that the 
Supreme Court of the United States, by a recent decision in 
the Howard case declaring the Federal employers’ liability law 
unconstitutional, not only perpetrated a great wrong in the 
particular case, “but set a standard of injustice for all similar 
cases,” clearly intending to convey the impression that this 
wrong of the court was to be perpetuated for all time. The 
fact is that Senator La FOLLETTE, immediately after that de- 
cission was rendered, introduced a bill in the Senate correcting 
the defect in the law, and that within a few weeks after the 
decision a new law was passed by Congress which has been in 
force ever since, and which really gave to employees all the 
rights which the former law, which the court destroyed, had 
been intended to give. The latter law was immediately de- 
clared constitutional by the courts, as Col. Roosevelt must have 
known. 

I recommend to Col. Roosevelt the following quotation 
from Lincoln, which thus far I have not observed that he has 
used: 

No man has a right to mislead others who have less access 
to history or less leisure to study it into a false belief * + + 
thus substituting falsehood and deception for truthful evidence 
and fair argument.” 


HIGH COST OF LIVING. 


There can never be a reduction in the present high cost of 
everything we buy so long as we are obliged to pay prices high 
enough to make a profit on the billions of dollars of watered 
stock of the great corporations and trusts of the country. As 
governor, Senator La FOLLETTE succeeded in having enacted in 
Wisconsin a law providing for the physical valuation of the 
property of public-service corporations and the fixing of rates 
according to something like the actual value of property em- 
ployed, with the result that he saved millions of dollars to the 
people of that State on the charges of this class of corporations 
alone. He is attempting to carry out'the same policy in a 
larger way in the Nation, and in this work he has met nothing 
but determined opposition from President Roosevelt as well as 
President Taft. Indeed, President Taft, in his speech of ac- 
ceptance at Cincinnati, July 28, 1908, quoted the position of Col. 
Roosevelt upon this question as his own. He said: 

“The securities (of trusts and corporations) at market prices 
will have passed into the hands of subsequent purchasers from 
the original investors. * * * As Mr. Roosevelt has said, in 
speaking of this very subject, the effect of such valuation and 
supervision can not be retroactive.” 
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In his special message to Congress on January 31, 1908, Mr. 


Roosevelt said: 

“When once an inflated capitalization has gone upon the 
market and has become fixed in value, its existence must be 
recognized . 
therefore, to impose upon the public an unnecessary but eyer- 
lasting tax.” 

The Taft-Roosevelt position is that, while they are very 
Sorry, nothing can be done to relieve the people from the 
“everlasting tax” due to the billions of dollars of watered 
stock which have been issued. The public forever must groan 
under the burden of paying prices high enough to make a profit 
upon this grossly inflated capitalization. The La Follette plan 
is to squeeze the water out of the stock along the same lines he 
adopted in Wisconsin with the railroads and other corporations, 
and thus bring prices down to the level of a fair return upon 


the actual money invested. The two policies are directly con- 


flicting and can not be reconciled. If the public indorses the 
Taft-Rooseyelt policy, it must expect to see legislation within 
the next four years which will validate all fictitious stock and 
bond issues and place it forever beyond the power of the people 
to adopt the La Follette remedy. 


TRUST PROSECUTIONS. 


We now know from records and letters written to and re- 
ceived by Col. Roosevelt during his term as President which 
have recently been made public, and which appeared gen- 
erally in the press of the country on April 24 and 25 last, the 
W facts concerning Roosevelt's failure to prosecute the 
rusts: 

(a) The Harvester Trust, which his friend, Perkins, organ- 
ized and on which organization Morgan's firm received a rake- 
off of $4,000,000, admitted itself guilty of the crime of rebating, 
but was not prosecuted, 

(b) The Steel Trust, with Roosevelt's express, consent, was 
permitted to take over the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. in viola- 
tion of the law, on the plea that it was necessary to do this in 
order to protect the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. and prevent a 
panic. We now know from sworn testimony that the reason 

ven was untrue. Mr. Roosevelt may have been deceived, but 

d he taken the trouble to have talked with any of the parties 
in interest, except Mr. Perkins and other gentlemen represent- 
ing Morgan, he would have discovered that the statements made 
Jo n by the representatives of the Steel Trust were absolutely 

alse. - $ 

(e) The Harvester Trust, which is a branch of the Steel 
Trust and in which the McCormick interests are dominant, was 
not prosecuted by Mr. Roosevelt because of its unlawful re- 
straint of competition, although the facts were brought to his 
attention. Mr. Perkins again interceded for the company suc- 
cessfully. Under date of August 22, 1907, Mr. Roosevelt wrote 


a letter to his Attorney General, Bonaparte, in which he told him’ 


to talk with Perkins and “not to file the suit until I hear from 
you.” On September 21, 1907, a member of Mr. Roosevelt's 
official family, Mr. Smith, Commissioner of Corporations, with 
the indorsement of Mr. Straus, Roosevelt's Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, wrote him concerning the reason for not 
prosecuting the Harvester Trust, as follows: 

It is a very practical question whether it is well to throw 
away now the great influence of the so-called Morgan interests 
which, up to this time, have supported the advanced policy. of 
the administration both in general principles and in the ap- 
plication thereof to their specific interests, and to place them 
generally in opposition.” 

(d) The Sugar Trust prosecution failed in the city of New 
York on April 1 last and the jury disagreed because the statute 
of limitations had been permitted to run during Mr. Roosevelt's 
term of office upon the admitted crimes of those officers. Mr. 
Roosevelt was specifically informed by Mr. Earle, of Philadel- 
phia, of the violations of the law by the officers of this corpora- 
tion, but refused to prosecute. 

The foregoing are some, though not all, of the questions 
upon which Senator La Fotierre’s position is directly opposed 
to the position which Col. Roosevelt has occupied and now occu- 
pies, as shown by his record, and I trust make it sufficiently 
clear why Senator LA FOLLETTE could not, in any way, permit 
his candidacy in South Dakota, or elsewhere, to be coupled 
with that of Col. Roosevelt. 

WALTER L. HOUSER. 
` OXN GUARD, 


La Follette’s Magazine, issue of June 29, 1912, contained the 


following editorial: 
“Existing conditions are intolerable. The railroads, the 


trusts, the tariff, the money power, control in government, and 


The usual result of such inflation is, 
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the burdens upon the people grow heavier every day. These 
wrongs have ripened into oppression in the last dozen years 
under the administrations of the two men, Roosevelt and Taft, 
who, fiercely contending for another lease of power, have rent 
asunder the Republican Party organization. A crisis is at 
hand. Passion and prejudice rage about us. It is a time for 
serious thinking and deliberate action. La Follette’s earnestly 
appeals to every real progressive to hold fast to principle and 
keep his powder dry.” 


HOW ROOSEVELT SPLIT THE PROGRESSIVES. 


The issue of La Follette's Magazine of June 29, 1912, carried 
the following: 

Until Roosevelt came into the open as a candidate for the 
Presidency five months ago, there was a strong and rapidly 
growing progressive movement within the Republican Party. It 
was based upon clearly defined principles. It stood forth as 
the representative of modern political thought on 
democracy. It had assumed national proportions. It was 
united. Into this movement, when it gave promise of national 
success, Roosevelt projected his ambition to be President a third 
time. He spent weeks carefully planning a “spontaneous call” 
for himself. He responded by announcing that he would be a 
“receptive” candidate. His candidacy began to drag; he and 
his friends were in despair. Then came his defeat in North 
Dakota. He became desperate. An enormous campaign fund 
was raised. Headquarters were opened in New York, Wash- 
ington, and Chicago, and States east and west. Newspaper 
writers were engaged at large prices to boom his candidacy. 
Special trains were hired and the “ receptive candidate started 
in frantic pursuit of the nomination. In the history of Ameri- 
ean polities there has never been in a primary campaign or a 
campaign for presidential nomination an approach to the ex- 
travngant expenditures made in his campaign. Men notoriously 
identified with the Steel Trust and the Harvester Trust be- 
came his most active supporters. Leading reactionaries, stand- 
patters, and political bosses of the Hanna and Quay sort be- 
came his closest political friends and representatives in many 
States. 


A number of the newer recruits to the Republican progres- 
siye cause, men who before 1909, with three or four exceptions, 
had either been indifferent or opposed to the progressive moye- 
ment became the noisiest supporters of Roosevelt. the winner.” 
It mattered not to them that Roosevelt had cooperated with 
Aldrich on legislation during the entire seven years he was 
President. They forgot that it was only when Roosevelt was 
out of office and in Africa, through the united efforts of men 
who for years had been fighting special interests, that the 
progressive cause became a national movement. That Roosevelt 
was for Taft in 1910, when Taft was denouncing all progres- 
sives as “pirates and traitors”; that he waited until little 
more than a year ago, balancing the chances before deciding 
whether to cast in his lot with the progressives in this presi- 
flential year, counted for nothing with the class of progressives 
who wanted te “win”; not a real progressive victory—just a 
victory. And they did win precisely that kind of a victory. 
They carried overwhelmingly the great stand-pat States of Illi- 
nois and Pennsylvania. That stamped the Roosevelt candidacy 
with its true character. No real progressive could have secured 
anything like such a vote in either of those two States. It had, 
however, the outward seeming of success, the sort of success 
that intoxicates the crowd. It enabled Roosevelt to win in two 
or three really progressive States. Fortunately it did not en- 
able him to secure the nomination which would have compro- 
mised the progressive movement and defeated real achievement 
for years. ; 

Upon Theodore Roosevelt and his followers rests the re- 
sponsibility of having divided the progressives in their first 
national contest. Stimulated by an overmastering desire to 
win, they denounced loyalty to conviction and principle as stub- 
born selfishness. In the convention they put forward no plat- 
form, no issues. They made no fight against the reactionary 
platform adopted. They substituted yulgar personalities and 
the coarse epithets ef the prize ring for the serious discussion 
of great economic problems, and for the time being brought 
ridicule and contempt upon a great cause. 


But the pregressive movement does not consist of a few 
self-constituted leaders. It consists of millions of thoughtful 
citizens drawn together by a common belief in certain prin- 
ciples. They will permit no combination of special interests 
and political expediency to secure control of the progressive 
cause which is ultimately to redeem democracy and restore 
government to the people. 


FOUR EXPENSE ACCOUNT, MR. ROOSEVELT. 

Under date of July 6, 1912, La Follette's Magazine published 
the following editorial: 

If there is one principle which the American people, with one 
3 acclaim, that principle is publicity of campaign expendi- 

Purity of elections, the sanctity of the ballot, the integrity of 
representative government—these are endangered, as the nest 
is threatened by the serpent, by corrupt practices. And cor- 
rupt practices thrive only in darkness and in secrecy. 

Big business, with big money derived from unfair privileges, 
is ever in politics and is ever ready to place its funds hack of a 
ikely winner“ who is either subservient, in the sense that a 
chisel is subservient to the hand of the carpenter, or serviceable 
to the extent that he is “harmless” in performance. Special 
privilege puts money into political campaigns by way of invest- 
ment. From such investments it demands substantial rewards. 

It is to protect the public interest from rewards such as these, 
conceived in twilight and consummated in secret, that the 
people demand publicity of campaign contributions, Roses do 
not grow from thistles. The plant from which it is claimed the 
flower was picked must be known. ; 

One of the cardinal tenets of the progressive movement is 
publicity—publicity before as well as after elections, publicity 
in detail, exact publicity, genuine publicity. 

Theodore Roosevelt entered the contest for the presidential 
nomination as a “progressive.” He made a strenuous campaiga 
for votes, and a noisy scramble for southern delegates, on the 
ground that he represented progressive doctrine. In this fight 
he had the backing of the Steel Trust and the Harvester Trust. 
Financial giants like Perkins, Hanna, and Munsey contributed 
to his cause. His campaign was characterized by a riotous ex- 
penditure of money. Yet he has made no public accounting. He 
has not taken the American people into his confidenee. He has 
ignored the progressive principle of publicity. 

For the second time Col. Roosevelt is called upon to publish 
the sources of his campaign funds, Before the convention Sena- 
tor La Fouterre made public a statement of the funds contrib- 
uted to aid his candidacy, giving names of contributors aud 
amounts in detail, He called upon Roosevelt—that was during 
the primary contest in Ohio—to do likewise. ‘There was no 
response. s 

Now the Republican national convention has come and gone. 
The preconvention campaign for the nomination is ended. What 
about the money spent in this campaign? 

Is Roosevelt, silent before the convention, going to remain 
silent afterwards? La Follette’s asks Col. Roosevelt, in the 
name of the progressives of principle, that he now make a full 
and complete statement of the moneys received and expended 
in his candidacy. Or, if that is not to be forthcoming, then a 
eandid statement of his reasons for thus spurning one of the 
basic principles of public morality and political decency. The 
public has a right to know. 

ROOSEVELT PROGRESSIVE ONLY IN WORDS. 

In the issue of La Follette's Magazine of July 13, 1912, 
there appeared the following: 

Mr. Roosevelt appeals to progressives to join his party. 
Roosevelt's whole record demonstrates that he has no con- 
structive power; that he is progressive only in words; that he 
is ever ready to compromise in order to win, regardless of plat- 
form promises or progressive principles. He will not last. In 
the end the people of this country will get his true measure. 
No party was ever successfully organized about a man. Prin- 
ciples and issues must constitute the basis of any great moye- 
ment. 

THE CASE OF MR. ROOSEVELT. 

In La Follette's Magazine, issue of July 13, 1912, there ap- 
peared the following editorial: 

Bryan at Baltimore, foregoing all chance of his own nomina- 
tion, marshaling all his forces, braving Tammany and the 
trusts to rescue his party from their domination, carrying the 
convention for the adoption of the most progressive Democratic 
platform yet offered and the nomination of the most progressive 
Democratic candidate available, was a towering figure of moral 
power and patrietic devotion to civic righteousness. 

Roosevelt at Chicago, backed by money derived from the 
stock-watering operations of the Steel Trust and the Harvester 
Trust, organizing what are now confessed to have been “ fake” 
contests as te nearly 200 delegates in order to control the Re- 
publiean convention and secure his own nomination, refusing 
to aid in making a progressive platform, bound te have the 
nomination or destroy the Republican Party, was a most strik- 
ing example of misdirected power and unwortRy ambition. 
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Roosevelt had as great an opportunity to serve the progres- 
sive cause at Chicago as Bryan had at Baltimore. But Roose- 
velt was serving the man, not the cause. He wanted one thing 
he wanted the nomination. And yet he did not have enough 
votes to nominate himself upon any honest basis. He did have 
enough delegates in that convention ultimately to have nomi- 
nated a real progressive and adopted a strong progressive 
platform. He could even have nominated Hadley on such a 
platform, and progressive Republicans could have supported 
Hadley in much the same spirit as hundreds of thousands of 
them will now support Wilson. Neither Hadley nor Wilson are 
veterans in the progressive ranks. Neither of them has been 
tried by the severest tests. Both appear to be men of high 
ideals whose records, though short, give promise. 

But Roosevelt would not consider Hadley. He would have no 
one but himself. At the first suggestion of Hadley he ordered 
the third-party maneuvers, lest he lose his followers. 

If he had evidence to prove that Taft could not be honestly 
and fairly nominated, why did he not direct his lieutenants to 
present that evidence to the national committee, and then to 
the convention and the country, so clearly that the convention 
would not have dared to nominate Taft and that Taft could 
not, in honor, have accepted the nomination if made? 

The reason is obvious. An analysis of the testimony will, 
I am convinced, show that neither Taft nor Roosevelt had a 
majority of honestly or regularly elected delegates. This the 
managers upon both sides well understood. Each candidate was 
trying to seat a sufficient number of fraudulently credentialed 
delegates, added to those regularly chosen to support him, to 
secure control of the convention and “‘steam roll” the nomina- 
tion. It was a proceeding with which each was acquainted and 
which each had sanctioned in prior conventions, 

This explains the extraordinary conduct of Roosevelt. He 
could not enter upon such an analysis of the evidence as would 
prove Taft’s regularly elected delegates in the minority with- 
out inevitably subjecting his own spuriously credentialed dele- 
gates to an examination so critical as to expose the falsity of 
his own contention that he had an honestly elected majority of 
the delegates. He therefore deliberately chose to claim every- 
thing, to cry fraud, to bully the national committee and the 
convention, and sought to create a condition which would make 
impossible a calm investigation of cases upon merit, and to 
carry the convention by storm. 

That this is the true psychology of the Roosevelt proceed- 
ings becomes perfectly plain. He was there to force his own 
nomination or to smash the convention. He was not there to 
preserve the integrity of the Republican Party and make it an 
instrument for the promotion of progressive principles and the 
restoration of government to the people. Otherwise he would 
have directed his floor managers to contest every inch of the 
ground for a progressive platform before the committee on 
resolutions and in the open convention. : 

But Mr. Roosevelt was not governed by a suggestion of that 
spirit of high patriotic and unselfish purpose of which Bryan 
furnished such a magnifieent example one week later in the 
Democratic convention at Baltimore. Instead, he filled the pub- 
lic ear with sound and fury. He ruthlessly sacrificed everything 
to the one idea of his being the one candidate. He gagged his 
followers in the convention without putting upon record any 
facts upon which the public could base a definite, intelligent 
judgment regarding the validity of Taft’s nomination. He sub- 
mitted no suggestion as to a platform of progressive principles. 
He clamored loudly for purging the convention roll of “ tainted” 
delegates, without purging his own candidacy of his tainted 
contests and his tainted trust support. He offered no reason 
for a third party excepting his own oyermastering craving for 
a third term. 


ROOSEVELT AND THE PARTY. 


La Follette’s Magazine of July 27, 1912, contained the fol- 

lowing signed editorial by Senator LA FOLLETTE : 
Wat is known as the progressive movement in American poli- 
ties originated within the Republican Party. The rank and file 
of the party is not now and never has been subservient to 
privilege in any form. 

While specia! interests have been increasing their hold upon 
the administrative side of the Government at Washington, pro- 
gressive Republicans in many staunch Republican States have 
wrested the control of government from these interests and 
have enacted statutes restoring representative government to 
the people of those States. The reforms that have been wrought 
out in Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Washington, Oregon, and California, were 
secured under Republican leadership and through Republican 
legislation. > è 


The contest in. many of these States was severe. and pro- 
tracted. Defeat was encountered again and again. While 
Roosevelt was President, he offered no encouragement to the 
progressive Republicans who were struggling with the old 
machine bosses to enact direct primaries and other progressive 
statutes. His influence was openly on the side of the reac- 
tionaries. His appointees were the most active agents of the 
opposition. In Wisconsin Federal officeholders were lobby 
agents for the corporations and spent their time almost wholly 
at the State capital during legislative sessions. I am somewhat 
acquainted with the conditions which prevailed in Northern and 
Western States where I spoke year after year in support of the 
effort to establish progressive Republican government, and I 
Kow that the same opposition was encountered in most of those 

ates. 

Until little more than one year ago Roosevelt had not even 
expressed himself as friendly to what had become—while he was 
in Africa—so widely known as the progressive Republican 
movement. Not until about five months ago did he make his 
so-called declaration of principles. Shortly thereafter he aban- 
doned any attempt to discuss his “ principles.” Ignoring issues, 
he lured the President-into a campaign so bitterly personal 
that by the time of the Chicago convention the frenzy and pas- 
sion aroused subordinated everything to a fierce scramble to 
seat delegates and secure the nomination. Fraud and bribery 
were charged upon both sides. Tempers were at white heat. 
Threats of personal violence were common. Investigation was 
baffled. There was no chance for argument. The truth was dis- 
counted. Lies were as good as facts. The Roosevelt men 
charged that the Taft men were stealing the convention. The 
Taft men charged the Roosevelt men with trying to steal the 
convention. 

And upon this mad squabble for office between two men, 
under whose administrations the Republican Party had made 
the trust, tariff, and special interest records for which it is 
most severely criticized, it is proposed to destroy a sound 
and vital progressive movement, which had already gone 
ae to nationalize itself within a great and powerful organiza- 

on. 

The failure of a political convention through passion, in- 
trigue, or corruption, to represent the will of the millions who 
constitute a political party, with inspiring traditions and pro- 
gressive promise, should not be permitted to destroy that party. 

A political party is pot made to order. It is the slow de- 
velopment of powerful forces working in our social life. Sound 
ideas seize upon the human mind. Opinions ripen into fixed 
convictions. Masses of men are drawn together by common 
belief and organized about clearly defined principles. From 
time to time this organized body expresses its purpose and 
names candidates to represent its principles. The millions can 
not be assembled. Until direct nominations and the rigid con- 
trol of campaign expenditures shali prevail they must seek to 
express their will through the imperfect agencies of con- 
gressional, State, and national conventions. These agencies 
are not the party. They are temporarily delegated to repre- 
sent the millions who constitute the party. If recreant to 
their trust the party may suffer the temporary defeat of its pur- 
poses. But what abject folly to seek upon such a basis to de- 
stroy a great political party seven millions strong, with a clear 
progressive majority in its ranks, within which there has been 
builded up a progressive movement that promises to make the 
Republican Party the instrument through which government 
shall be completely restored to the pecple. 

TAFT, WILSON, AND ROOSEVELT ACCEPTANCE SPEECHES, 


La Follette’s Magazine of August 17, 1912, contained the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

President Taft’s acceptance speech is a direct appeal to the 
conservative vote of the country, Democrats and Republicans, 
who view with aversion “ radical propositions of change in our 
form of government that are recklessly adyanced to satisfy 
what is supposed to be popular clamor.” 

Nearly one-fifth of the speech is given over to protest against 
such changes, He says: 

“I haye the fullest sympathy with every reform in govern- 
mental and election machinery which shall facilitate the ex- 
pression of the popular will, as the short ballot and the reduc- 
tion in the number of elective offices to make it possible.” 

But he objects that those who would go further than this 
“ propose, to reform the Government, whose present defects, if 
any, are due to the failure of the people to devote as much 
time as is necessary to their political duties, by requiring a 
political activity by the people three times that which thus far 
the people have been willing to assume; and thus their remedies, 
instead of exciting the people to further interest and activity 
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in the Government, will tire them into such an indifference as 
still further to remand control of public affairs to a minority.” 

He ignores the fact that where States haye adopted the pri- 
mary, initiative, referendum, and recall there has been great 
awakening to the responsibility of the ballot. 

The President argues further, But after we have changed 
nll the Government machinery so as to permit instantaneous 
expression of the people in constitutional amendments, in stat- 
utes, and in récall of public agents, what then? Votes are not 
bread, constitutional amendments are not work, referendums do 
not pay rent.or furnish houses, recalls do not furnish clothing, 
initiatives do not supply employment or relieye inequalities of 
condition or opportunity.” 

The President does not recognize that placing these instru- 
ments of government in the hands of the people will aid in mak- 
ing government more responsive to the will of the majority and 
result to that degree in legislation that will make it easier for 
men and women to earn bread and clothing, furnish their homes, 
pay their rent, and relieve the inequalities of condition and 
opportunity. 

. In setting forth the achievements of his administration he 
justly takes credit for support of the postal savings bank and 
the parcel post. But he again claims the good features of the 
railroad legislation of 1910 to which he is not entitled. These 
good features are the amendment forced by the progressive Sen- 
ators upon the very bad administration bill prepared by the 
President's Attorney General, Mr. Wickersham. 5 

The President defends the Payne-Aldrich tariff law; he com- 
mends the Standard Oil and the Tobacco Trust decisions, which 
placed these corporations in such undisputed control of their 
specinl fields that their securities have advanced to unprece- 
dented prices; he demands further trust legislation along the 
lines of the bill which he had offered to Congress providing for 
Federal incorporation, which, in effect, legalizes the water in 
the securities of every corporation that comes under its pro- 
visions, 

The speech will satisfy those whom it was intended to 
please—the element the President describes as “ men who depre- 
cate disturbance in business conditions, and are yearning for 
that quiet from demagogic agitation which is essential to the 
enjoyment by the whole people of the great prosperity which 
the good crops and the present conditions ought to bring to us.” 

Gov. Wilson's speech of acceptance sets forth his political 
philosophy rather than specific legislative and administrative 
policies. He promises to be free, and says: 

“T could not have accepted a nomination which left me bound 
to any man or any group of men. No man can be just who is 
not free; and no man who has to show favors ought to under- 
take the solemn responsibility of government in any rank or 
post whatever, least of all in the supreme post of President of 
the United States.” 

And further: 

“Should I be intrusted with the great office of President, 
I would seek counsel wherever it could be had upon free 
terms.“ . 

The attitude of mind, the spirit and purpose with which he 
will meet the problems of government is the recurrent theme of 
this polished address. He says: 

“Some people only smile when you speak of yourself as a 
servant of the people; it seems to them like affectation or mere 
demagogy. * * They do not or will not comprehend the 
solemn thing that is in your thought.” 

This is the keynote of his discussion and he approaches every 
problem with the solemn promise to be really, in the highest 
sense, a servant of the people. 

Mr. Wilson recognizes that this is a dramatic era. He says: 

“Plainly, it is a new age. The tonic of such a time is very 
exhilarating. It requires self-restraint not to attempt too 
much, and yet it would be cowardly to attempt too little.” 

Restraint and understatement characterize and in a degree 
weaken his presentation of the issues. There is, however, no 
ambiguity. He frankly announces, and this doubtless required 
courage, that he believes in the principle of tariff for revenue. 
But while he defines his policy on the tariff, as revision down-. 
ward, steadily downward, he cautions against revision in a 
way to yiolently disturb the business of the country. His 
tariff plan evidently conforms with that of the Democratic 
House, which, with the balance of power in the hands of pro- 
gressive Republicans, might result in safe and wise reductions 
schedule by schedule. Gov. Wilson’s statement of conditions 
shows an appreciation of their magnitude. He says: 

There are not merely great trusts and combinations, which 
‘are to be controlled and deprived of their power to create 
monopolies and destroy rivals; there is something bigger still 
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than they are and more subtle, more evasive, more difficult to 
deal with. There are vast confederacies—as I may perhaps call 
them for the sake of conyenience—of banks, railways, express 
companies, insurance companies, manufacturing corporations, 
mining corporations, power and development companies, and 
all the rest of the circle bound together by the fact that the 
ownership of their stock and the members of their boards of 
directors are controlled and determined by comparatively small 
and closely interrelated groups of persons who by their in- 
formal confederacy, may control if they please and when they 
will, both credit and enterprise.” 

In another connection he says: 

“The fact is that the trusts haye been formed, have gained 
all but complete control of the larger enterprises of the country, 
have fixed prices and fixed them high, so that profits might be 
rolled up that were thoroughly worth while.” 

It is unfortunate Mr. Wilson should have weakened this sat- 
isfactory recognition of the big problem with softening phrases 
as to the responsibilities of the beneficiaries of those confed- 
eracies. He says of these confederacies: 

“They are a part of our problem. Their very existence gives 
rise to the suspicion of a ‘Money Trust,’ a concentration of the 
control of credit which may at any time become infinitely dan- 
gerous to free enterprise. If such a concentration and control 
does not actually exist, it is evident that it can easily be set up 
and used at will.” 

Every student of the question, every business man knows 
that there is a Money Trust, which not only is potential to con- 
trol, but does control credit and enterprise. The money power 
is aggressive and merciless in its destruction of industrial and 
commercial freedom, without which there can be no political 
freedom or equality of opportunity. - Those who would be guard- 
ians of our inherent rights should not mince words in dealing 
with the destroyers of our liberty. 

Gov. Wilson says he does not know enough of the banking 
question to be dogmatic about it, but that “in dealing with the 
complicated and difficult question of the reform of our banking 
and currency laws it is plain that we ought to consult very 
many persons besides the bankers, not because we distrust the 
bankers, but because they do not necessarily comprehend the 
business of the country, notwithstanding they are indispensable 
servants of it and may do a vast deal to make it hard or easy. 
No mere bankers’ plan will meet the requirements, no matter 
how honestly conceived. It should be a merchants and farmers’ 
plan as well, elastic in the hands of those who use it as an 
indispensable part of their daily business.” 

As a general forecast of his policy, he says: 

“As our program is disclosed—for no man can forecast it 
ready made and before counsel is taken of everyone con- 
cerned—this must be its measure and standard, the interest of 
all concerned.” 

It is in this tentative way that the Democratic candidate for 
President proposes to meet the responsibilities of office. Only 
when the general spirit of his address is considered in con- 
nection with his record as governor of New Jersey, when he 
had to deal with practical problems as they were presented, 
can we estimate the significance and value of his speech of 
acceptance. 

For many days prior to the meeting of his convention in Chi- 
cago Roosevelt gave out from time to time the statement that 
his speech to be delivered upon that oceasion would be de- 
nounced as “socialism or anarchy.” Whether this was a repeti- 
tion of his well-worn advertising system to stir the flagging 
interest, or was designed to prepare the public for something 
really radical, only the speech itself could answer. The reac- 
tionaries anticipated an explosive declaration, something furi- 
ously destructive. His adoring followers predicted that he 
would blaze the way for at least half a century of progress. 

The speech was delivered on August 6. It is neither the one 
thing nor the other. It is Roosevelt. He is forcible, definite, 
and positive on matters about which there can be no dispute. 
He asserts, with the enthusiasm of an original discoverer, 
principles advanced by Republican progressives years ago when 
conservation was the only progressive policy which Roosevelt 
favored. To those who haye been in the struggle for restora- 
tion of representative government and for direct nominations 
as a means to that end for 15 or 20 years his discussion of these 
subjects, as though they were new issues, is really comic. He 
says: 

“A few years ago, for instance, there was little demand in 
this country for presidential primaries. There would have been 
no demand now if the politicians had really endeavored to carry 
out the will of the people as regards nominations for President.” 
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In quite a naive way Roosevelt confesses just when he saw 
the light as to the need of primaries. 

In the contest which culminated six weeks ago in this city 
I speedily found that my chance was at a minimum in any 
State where I could not get an expression of the people them- 
selves in the primaries. I found that if I could appeal to the 
rank and file of the Republican voters I could generally win, 
whereas if I had to appeal to the political easte—which in- 
cIndes the most noisy defenders of the old system—lI generally 
lost.” 

In this connection the third query in Mr. Bryan’s recent cate- 
chism is in point, wherein he asks: 

“If Roosevelt had control of the national committee by one 
vote and had seated enough of his southern delegates to domi- 
nate the convention, would he (Roosevelt) not now regard the 
Republican Party as a people’s party, and the Sees one in the 
country?“ 

While Roosevelt deals with progressive priecipies in general 
terms, he does not go to the real rock of the existing evils. 
He is silent on the thousands of millions of overcapitalization 
in the railroads and industrial combinations. This silence is 
enforced because he is on record for fastening all of this fraudu- 
lent capitalization upon the people as a perpetual tax. He 
dare not take any other position. To do so, he knows would 
forfeit the financial backing of Perkins and his Steel Trust 
associates, McCormick and his friends in the Harvester Trust. 
This is a millstone about Roosevelt's neck and of itself makes 
him impossible as a candidate of a real progressive movement. 
It forces him into a tortuous and shifty course of reasoning 
upon the high cost of living. The same thing is true when it 
comes to the valuation of the physical properties of the rail- 
roads. He has already taken the position that there is no 
overcapitalization in the great railroads of the country. If 
this is true, then railroad rates which have been unjustly 
increased, adding enormously to the cost of living, can not be 
reduced at all, and yet within 10 years the mileage of the rail- 
roads has only increased 22 per cent, while the gross earnings 
for the same period have increased 74 per cent and the net 
earnings 100 per cent. 

Roosevelt places the responsibility of the high cost of living 
upon “middlemen.” It is very important in this country that 
there should be closer connection between the farmer and the 
consumer and that cooperative marketing and bargaining 
should be eneouraged. But that the tariff and the trusts should 
be held exempt from blame for the high cost of living and the 
burden put upon the commission merchants, is the Roosevelt 
way. He knows that the principal trust growth of the coun- 
try was under his administration and due to his fast and 
loose policy in dealing with the great combinations. And 
he knows that he did nothing during the seven years that 
he was President to force a reduction of the high Dingley 
duties behind which the trusts were raising prices day by 
day. So he is driven to find some other excuse for the ex- 
tortionate charges imposed upon the people for all the neces- 
saries of life, and he so cites the high price of farm products 
in proof of his contention that the tariff has little effect on 
prices, but he does not call attention to the fact that most 
farm products are trust controlled. Neither the farmer nor 
the middleman, if by that is meant the small distributor and 
buyer, are getting rich. It is the men who have the monopoly 
control of these products who are making dishonest, swollen 
fortunes. The combination of which Mr. Morgan is the head, 
which constitutes the money power, which holds the business 
of the country by the throat, is ignored by Mr. Roosevelt. He 
ought to know upon whom responsibility for the panic of 1907 
really rests. It occurred during his administration, and he 
was quite intimately associated with some of the gentlemen 


who knew a great deal about it. But the only reference to the 


panic is: 

“The experience of repeated financial crises in the last 40 
years has proved that the present method of issuing, through 
private agencies, notes secured by Government bonds is both 
harmful and unscientific. * * * 

“The currency should flow forth readily at the demand for 
commercial activity and retire as promptly when the demand 
diminishes. * Only by such means can the country 
be free from the danger of recurring panics. The control 
should be lodged with the Government, and should be safe- 
guarded against manipulation by Wall Street or the large inter- 
ests,” 

This is the substance of his discussion of the currency and 
the evils and remedies of the money power and control. We 
shall have occasion to discuss this address fn connection with 
the Roosevelt platform in other issues of La Follette's. 


WANTED—A CONFESSION OF FACTS. 

La Follette’s Magazine of August 24, 1912, contained the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

“There should be publicity of campaign contributions during 
the campaign.” 

These words are quoted from the speech of Theodore Roose- 
velt delivered at Chicago on the 6th day of August, 1912, before 
the Roosevelt convention. 

He called his speech his“ confession of faith.” Much interest: 
would have been added by making it also a confession of facts, 
pertaining to the contributions to his campaign for the Re- 
publican presidential nomination. 

The public knows that he spent an enormous amount of 
money in that campaign. In some States, as in Ohio, for ex- 
ample, it has been conservatively estimated that not less than 
$300,000 were expended to secure delegates for him. Go where 
you would throughout the country in that campaign, it was 
common talk that “there was all kinds of Roosevelt money 
everywhere.” 

It is generally believed that this money was, in large part, 
the unlawful spoils of the trusts which thrived by special favor, 
ro the expense of the people, under the Roosevelt administra- 

n. 

Campaign contributions. of such magnitude are made by those 
who have big interests to serve. They are practical“ busi- 
ness men and expect big favors in return. 

When the presence of money in the Roosevelt campaign for 
the Republican nomination became so glaringly conspicuous, 
there was a very general impression that—to quote the words 
of his recent convention speech—* there should be publicity of 
campaign contributions during the campaign.” 

He was accordingly invited to make such a statement. He 
did not respond to that invitation, 

Interest in the matter has in no degree abated. Indeed, it 
has steadily grown until there is a wide public demand that hie 
should tell the people all about it. 

Until he makes a clean breast of the financing of his last 
campaign, his Chieago declaration for “publicity of contribu- 
tions,” in this campaign, is an insult to public intelligence. 

TAFT VETORS THE WOOL BILL, 


No act of William H. Taft since he became President will 
merit more unqualified censure than his veto last week of 
the bill to revise Schedule K, reducing the duties on wool 
and woolens. He admitted in the first year of his adminis- 
3 that the high rates in this schedule could not be de- 
en 

He has since that time twice defeated the efforts of Congress 
to lower these rates. 

He vetoed a bill identical in all respects one year ago, upon 
the ground that the Tariff Board had not yet investigated this 
particular schedule. 

The Tariff Board completed its investigation and made its 
report on Schedule K last December. Congress, eight months 
after receiving this, finding its former action in substantial 
5 with the result reported by the board, again passed 

e 

Congress and the country have a right to expect the Presi 
dent’s approval of this legislation. 

The duty on raw wool, fixed at 29 per cent ad valorem in 
the bill, is only one-half of 1 per cent lower than the rate 
which is clearly deducible from the findings of the board as 
measuring the difference in the cost of producing wool in 
this and competing countries. 

The duty on tops fixed by Congress in this bill is 15 per cent 
higher; on yarn 1 per cent lower; and on finished cloth 115 
per cent higher than corresponding. rates computed from the 
findings of President Taft’s own Tariff Board. 

It will be seen from the report of the board that its figures 
are not to be taken as rigidly accurate, but rather as close 
approximations or general averages pertaining to an industry 
which is subject to great variety in a country like ours, with its 
diversity of climate and conditions. Even if there had been 
a very substantial difference between the findings of the board 
‘and the rates fixed by Congress, a President would not have 
been warranted in yetoing a bill cutting to the bone the 
duties In a schedule the rates of which are criminally extor- 
tionate. 

The people petitioned for reduction and protested against 
these rates all through the seven years that Roosevelt was 
President, but he “stood pat” with Cannon and Aldrich, and 


the man who could not buy woolen clothing wore shoddy and 
shivered and waited and heped. Taft was nominated upon a 
platform promising tariff revision. He interpreted that promise 
throughout his campaign for election to mean revision down- 
ward. The people so understood the promise. 
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He could not have been elected upon any other construction 
of that platform promise. Within a year he approved the 
Payne-Aldrich bill increasing tariff duties. He accepted the 
high rates fixed by the Cannon-Aldrich Congress without ques- 
tion. At that time no tariff board was required to sanction an 
increase of the tariff burdens. 

But when Congress attempts to reduce duties this newly 
created Tariff Board seems to be a convenience for stopping 
reyision downward. The difference of a fraction of 1 per cent 
in the approximation of the board and the deliberate action 
of Congress is sufficient to block tariff reduction on a schedule 
the rates of which Taft wine has frankly admitted to be 
“ indefensible.” 


HOUSEKEEPER RIDDLES THE TARIFF. 
Mabel Potter Daggert exposes tribute that Payne-Aldrich law levies 
on women, 


I desire also to present two letters by Mabel Potter Daggert 
laying bare the increased extortion that the protected interests 
are to-day exacting of the women of the country by reason of 
exorbitant duties levied by the Payne-Aldrich bill which Presi- 
dent Taft signed, and which Col. Roosevelt, in an article in the 
Outlook, said was better than the two previous tariff bills, The 
two letters are as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS WOMAN'S NATIONAL 
WILSON AND MARSHALL ORGANIZATION, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York. 


A LETTER TO THE HOUSEKEEPER, 
(By Mabel Potter Daggert.) 


Dax Mapam: Are you a housekeeper? If you are, you have 
noticed the alarming increase in the cost of living. It is the 
one absorbing topic of conversation that scarcely escapes dis- 
cussion wherever two or three women are gathered together. 
Everybody is talking about it. But you most of all are feeling 
the effects of it. For you as the manager of the housekeeping 
business in every home of the United States, are the ultimate 
consumer who does the purchasing and the paying for what 
your family eats and wears. 

Year by year you have seen prices going up. Have you ever 
found them coming down? You paid $20 this spring for a suit 
that once you could have bought for $10. Or if it was only a 
gingham apron, you paid 10 cents a yard for what used to be 
6 cents. Breakfast bacon that once cost 10 cents a pound is now 
24 cents to 28 cents, and even 30 cents. Beef is higher than: af 
any other time in 45 years. Even a kitchen broom once 25 
cents now costs 40 cents. 

And it is the housekeeper who has to stretch the weekly pay 
envelope or the monthly salary to cover the high price mark. 
The price mark goes up out of all proportion to the pay envelope. 
Between the years 1896 and 1910 the average price of com- 
modites rose 61 per cent and the average price of wages not 
more than 20 per cent. President Taft's dinner table represents 
an increase in price over President McKinley's of from 25 to 
300 per cent for the separate articles of food. To meet it the 
President got his salary raised from $50,000 to $75,000 a year, 
to say nothing of the stray $200,000 allowed for incidental White 
House expenses. 

But, perhaps, you are a housekeeper whose husband's salary 
hasn't so conveniently responded to his family necessities. Or 
perhaps you are a business woman who earns the pay envelope 
as well as spends it. In either event the cost of living interests 
you because it touches your pocketbook hard. 

Do you realize that the robbers of the American home are tak- 
ing your money away from you every time that you go shopping, 
every day as you go to market? But they do it through a skillful 
system that holds you up so that you never know what did it. 

It is time that every housekeeper should realize this. There 
are a good many causes that the economists talk about for this 
increased cost of living. And some of them we can not do any- 
thing about right away. But there is one fundamental cause 
that can be reached in November. It is the high tariff that 
enables the trusts to force up prices, because the tariff keeps 
foreign producers from bringing goods to the American market. 
Now you, as a housekeeper, perhaps have thought that the tariff 
was wholly a political question that concerned only politicians 
and the Government at Washington, 

But you are mistaken. The tariff is your question more than 
any one’s else. It is charged up in the price you pay for nearly 
every commodity. There is even a tariff on your sugar bowl. 
The Sugar Trust is enabled, by reason of the high protective 
tariff, to charge a little over 2 cents a pound more for sugar 
than if there were no tariff on it. This amounts in the course 
of a year to an average of $8 for each American family. Per- 
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haps you can stand this tax. But there are workingmen's fami- 
lies to whom it means a week's wages. From these families 
and yours and everybody's family in the United States there is 
taken annually an average of $125 each in extra prices caused 
by the high tariff on the various commodities they purchase. 

The Democratic Party wants to do something about this tariff 
question. They are eager and anxious to do it. And you can 
help them. 

During the past year when the Democratic Members of Congress 
got bills passed lowering the tariff, the Republican President, 
Mr. Taft, vetoed the bills. That is the Republican way. Dur- 
ing all the years that the Republican Party has been in power 
the cost of living has continued to increase. Col. Roosevelt 
did nothing to lower the tariff during his two administrations 
when he had the chance, and the cost of living continued to 
increase. Surely no woman engaged in this business of house- 
keeping would be willing to try again the man who has already 
twice failed to help her reduce the expenses that are making the 
struggle for existence harder every day. No. Other candidates 
may talk pleasantly about lowering the cost of living, but there 
is only one candidate who can be trusted to practice it when he 
gets to Washington. 

Woodrow Wilson, the Democratic nominee, is not only pledged 
to a reduction of the tariff, but this is a fundamental principle 
of the party that he represents. 

Remember that the tariff is costing you $125 a year. You, 
as a housekeeper, need to have elected the President who will 
lift your burden. 

Then will not you use your influence toward his election? We 
want your name for enrollment with the Woman's National 
Wilson and Marshall Organization. Will not you send it to us? 
We want as long a list as possible of the women who stand for 
Woodrow Wilson for the next President of the United States. 
If you do, whether you are a housekeeper or a business woman 
or a college girl, send your name at once to the Woman's Na- 
tional Wilson and Marshall Organization, Room 1058, Fifth 
Avenue Building, New York City. 

A SECOND LETTER TO THE HOUSEKEEPER. 
(By Mabel Potter Daggert.) 

Dear Mapam: Has your husband ever wondered why you 
have to have so much money to meet your household expenses? 
Perhaps yours hasn’t. Perhaps he passes it out unquestionably 
week by week, as each year you need more than the last. But 
there are other husbands who complain querulously, “I don’t 
see what you do with it.” 

That complaint every woman ought to be able to answer. 
The Department of Agriculture at Washington has issued fig- 
ures that illuminate the-subject. They show that the whole- 
sale prices for foodstuffs in June, 1912, were from 25 per cent 
to 50 per cent more than in June, 1911. That means in greater 
New York, for example, that the city is paying this year 
$200,000 to $300,000 per day more for food than last year. 

But it also means something personally to every housekeeper 
in the United States. It means that if you were able to furnish 
your table for, say, $10 a week last year you are obliged now 
to spend from at least $12.50 to $15 a week to get the same 
results. 

This, however, represents the rise in price of commodities 
for one year only. They have been going up steadily for a 
number of years back. Nobody knows it so well as you, the 
woman who does the buying. The economists and sociologists 
have now discovered it and are telling the country about it. 
You have known it all along. Your household expense accounts 
show it, and if you have kept them from year to year you can 
now turn to them for comparison with the figures the experts 
offer. The experts tell us that there has been a rise in price 
since 1896 of from 67.9 per cent to 71.9 per cent. For arith- 
metical convenience, then, let us call it 70 per cent. Do you 
realize what a 70 per cent rise in prices means to you per- 
sonally? It means that 16 years ago you could buy for $8 or 
$9 a week the household supplies that now cost from $12.50 to 
$15 a week. 

Or perhaps you weren't housekeeping in 1896. If you weren’t, 
your mother-in-law probably was, which makes the present 
situation doubly significant to you. For you then not only have 
to meet the complaint, “I don’t see what you do with it.“ but 
your husband also insists that his mother was a more econom- 
ical manager when he declares, “ Why, she brought up her 
family on half what you spend.” 

Now, he's overstating it a trifle. Your expenses are not, as 
he is declaring, 100 per cent more than hers. They are that 
70 per cent more of which the economists are talking. In other 
words, you are spending $15 a week where she spent $9, 
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But you have to; because everything has gone up in price. 
And do not let your husband or your- mother-in-law charge it 
to your extravagance. You are not extravagant. On the con- 
trary, it is only owing to your painstaking economy and the 
economy of other housekeepers that the average family can 
maintain anything like a standard of comfort to-day. There 
are families that can not. Some of them are suffering from 
a deterioration in health, some of them are actually starving 
because they can no longer buy nourishing food and suflicient 
of it with the wages that the head of the house earns. His 
wages have not risen prices have. But that is another 
story that you will hear about in another letter. 

What we want to tell you now is that housekeepers are not 
to blame that it takes so much money to meet their household 
expenses to-day. We want you to know who is to blame, and 
we want you to tell your husband. It is the Republican Party 
that is to blame. While prices have been rising these 16 years, 
they have been in power, and they have done nothing to stop 
this frightfully increasing cost of living. ‘Theodore Roosevelt, 
during two terms that he was President, did nothing to stop 
this state of affairs. 

Where is it going to stop? For as you see daily when you 
go to market, every little while something else has gone up. 
It is not going to stop until the Democratic Party is once more 
in control at Washington. The high tariff is one of the chief 
causes of the increased cost of living. The Republicans have 
not reduced it. Only the Democrats will. Give them a chanee. 
How? Get your husband to vote for Wilson and Marshall in 
November. Ask him to do it for the sake of his home. 

And do not ever let him tell yon again that you are more 
extravagant than his mother. Let him put the blame where it 
belongs, on the Republican Party. 


Speech of Hon. John M. Hamilton, Accepting Renomination 
for Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. HAMILTON, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 26, 1912. 


Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include a speech delivered by myself 
in accepting a renomination for Congress, 

The speech is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the convention, the nomi- 
nation which you have given me and the manner in which it 
has been given creates within me a sense of gratitude and 
pleasure which can be expressed by no words which I can 
utter. It indicates to me that a large part of those who elected 
me to Congress two years ago, and their representatives here 
assembled are inclined for the present, at least, to withhold 
guch criticism as may be in their minds relative to my course 
in office, and to overlook the many shortcomings on my part 
and without eharging against me the many instances in which 
I have failed to do such things as ought to have been done, to 
grant me credit for good intentions, which is about all I have 
a right to expect or claim at this time. 

I do not for a moment entertain the thought that this cordial 
indorsement is indicative of the idea on the part of the people 
that I have served them with efficiency, but I may be pardoned 
for entertaining the belief that in their minds there is some 
degree of conviction that I have endeavored to be faithful in 
the work assigned me and have done the best I could in the 
limited scope of my capacity and ability. 

In the House of Representatives, composed as it is of nearly 
400 Members, the results accomplished, whether for good or 
evil, are usually attributable to the action of the body as a 
whole or of the controlling majority thereof rather than to the 
individual efforts of any particular Member. ‘Therefore, if 
good has been accomplished each Member who contributed by 
his actions or his vote to the result is in some degree entitled 
to a share of the credit arising from the action, While, on the 
contrary, if evil has been the result, he who aided therein is 
justly entitled to bear his share of the public criticism which 
arises. 
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INFLUENTIAL ORGANIZATION, j 

The American House of Representatives, as an institution, is 
unquestionably the most influential organization for govern- 
mental purposes in the world. It is the pulsing heart of the 
greatest Republic that the werld has known. Its membership 
may be, and oftentimes is, of limited ability, yet as an organiza- 
tion or institution it is the balanee wheel of government and 
stands equally as the safeguard aganst tendencies to monarchy 
on the one side, and tendencies to anarchy on the other. It is 
superior as an institution to the English Honse of Commons, 
which can be prorogued at any time by the reigning sovereign, 
with the result that all the members go out of office, while the 
House of Representatives is responsible to no earthly power 
save that of the people who elected it. 

ACCEPTANCE OF THE HONOR, 

In view of this fact, the honor which you confer upon me by 
this renomination is in nowise an empty thing, and I thank you 
sincerely for your confidence and would accept it, though I was 
sure it led to certain defeat. 

While I shall endeavor to make no personal plea or defense 
at this particular time for my individual actions during the two 
years past, yet I think it will not be at all amiss in me to advert 
to some of the actions of the House of Representatives of the 
Sixty-second Congress as a whole. I am willing to stand or 
fall in my personal matter aceordingly as the people shall view 
and judge the actions of that body. 

A GREAT UPHEAVAL, 

This Congress came into power by one of the greatest up- 
heavals in political matters which has been witnessed in this 
country. In the Sixty-first Congress, elected in 1908, at the 
same time that William Howard Taft was elected to the Presi- 
dency, there was a majority of about 50 holding, or supposed 
to hold, the same views as the President so elected. 

It, as well as the President, was elected upen distinct and 
definite promises that certain remedial legislation long de- 
manded by the people would be enacted. Nevertheless, after- 
wards the relief was not given and there arose within the ranks 
of the then dominant party a division of sentiment on many 
important questions, which has continued to grow from that 
time until the present, with a result that in the year 1912, 
wherever the people have had a chance to assert themselves at 
the ballot, the progressive element of that party has been over- 
whelmingly victorious, as evidenced by the recent primaries 
upon the presidential question. This idea of progressiveness 
was not confined wholly to the Republican Party, but has per- 
mented as well the Democratic ranks and has recently resulted 
in the nomination by that party of Woodrow Wilson for the 
Presidency. The Democratic victory in 1910, which returned a 
Democratic majority of more than 60 to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, it attributable to the spirit of progressiveism in the 
old-time Republican Party more than to any other cause. 

PLEDGES OF THE PARTY ARE KEPT. 


The Sixty-second Congress came into power likewise upon 
certain pledges definitely made by the Democratic candidates 
that they would enact such beneficial legislation as had been 
promised in the preceding election by the Republican platform, 
the pledges of which had not been carried into effect in good 
faith. They said that if they were elected they would not give 
to the people a stone where their just demand was for bread. 
And I confidently assert that no House of Representatives 
within the history of this Government has come nearer to the 
fulfillment of its campaign pledges than has the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Sixty-second Congress. It was called to- 
gether by the President in special session within one month 
after the beginning of its term, and eight months prior to the 
ordinary time for its meeting, and with the exception of about 
three months has been in continual session since the 4th day 
of April, 1911, in all of which time it has been endeayoring, as 
will be shown by the record of its proceedings, to fulfill 
both in letter and in spirit the promises upon which its Mem- 
bers secured election. I desire to point out some of the 
instances in which these promises have been redeemed. 

NEW SYSTEM OF RULES. 

Prior to the Sixty-second Congress a system of rules had been 
ingrafted upon the House from time to time by which almost 
supreme power was conferred upon the Speaker, who, through 
his Committee on Rules, composed wholly of men of his own 
selection, had full and absolute power over all legislation, and 
in many cases the representatives of the people were utterly 
powerless to subserve the will of their constituents, The Demo- 
cratic Party promised that if given control of the House of Rep- 
resentatiyes it would modify these rules and return the power 
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só long lodged in and exercised by the Speaker and his com- 
mittee to where it properly belonged—the representatives of the 
people. Within less than a week after the assembling of Con- 
gress, on April 4, 1911, the House carried out this pledge and 
adopted a system of rules depriving the Speaker of the immense 
power theretofore exercised by him, and providing that not only 
the Committee on Rules but every other standing committee of 
the House should be elected by the House itself, with due defer- 
ence observed toward the rights of the minority for committee 
representation, and that course has been followed to the present 
time, and no man serves on any standing committee unless he 
has been duly elected to the same by the House itself. 
CAMPAIGN EXPENSES. 

Another: promise of the Democratic Party was that they would 
pass a law for the publication of campaign expenses incurred 
by candidates for the Senate and House of Representatives 
before as well as after the nomination and election of such can- 
didate. This promise has been strictly complied with, and it 
is now incnmbent upon every candidate to file with the Secre- 
tary of the Senate or with the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
senatives, accordingly as he should be a candidate for Senator 
or Member of the House, at least 10 days before his nomina- 
tion a complete list of expenditures to that time by him to 
secure the nomination; and within 15 days after the nomination 
he shall file a supplemental list of all expenditures incurred 
for that purpose. 

NEW STATES ADMITTED. 

The Democratic Party was also pledged to admit as States of 
the Union the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona, whose 
people had long been clamoring for Statehood. This promise 
was likewise fully redeemed, and on the 4th day of the present 
month two new stars were added to the flag of the Union, 
floating on land and sea, signifying the admission of these Ler- 
ritories and also testifying the fact that in the whole continen- 
tal United States there is not now a foot of territory not em- 
braced under sovereign Statehood and entitled to their own 
government as other States of the Union. 

DIRECT ELECTION OF SENATORS. 


For many years past there has been a demand from every 
State in the Union that the people should have the right to 
etect directly members of the United States Senate. This demand 
has been carried out by the present Congress so far as Congress 
had power so to do, and the seventeenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of-the United States providing for the popular election 
of Senators has been submitted to the States for ratification. 
REDUCTION OF EXPENDITURES. 

Another anteelection promise was that they would reduce and 
retrench so far as possible and practicable the national expendi- 
tures, and in fulfillment of that pledge the Congress, at the 
beginning of the first session, made a reduction of about 
$225,000 per annum in the expenditures of the House alone, 
which was accomplished by the cutting off and dispensing with 
unnecessary officials and employees of the House. In addition 
to the incidental expenses of the House so saved to the country 
there has been a reduction of many millions of dollars in the 
ordinary expenditures of the Government as shown by the ap- 
propriation bills which have been passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives.. This has been done without crippling the effi- 
ciency of any governmental department or handicapping any 
Government enterprise 

GRANTING OF INJUNCTIONS. 


For a number of years past the matter of granting injunc- 
tion in disputes between capital and labor has been a question 
prominent and serious in this country, and the issuing of such 
injunctions has given rise to serious trouble and contentions, 
and in many cases has resulted in absolute injustice and the 
depriving of employees of that protection which is afforded to 
other citizens of the country. It is neither my desire nor pur- 
pose to make an onslaught on the judiciary system of the coun- 
try asa whole, for I am glad to say that in the great majority 
of cases the jndges have adhered to the true principles of 
equity and have refused to interfere in private disputes in any 
other than the ordinary way marked out by justice, fair deal- 
ing. and a long course of precedents established by numerous 
judicial decisions. That branch of government which interprets 
and applies the law between its citizens and between the Gov- 
ernment itself and the citizens thereof must of necessity be re- 
garded as the most important part thereof, and I am glad to 
say that taken as a whole the judicial branch of the American 
Government stands unequaled for ability and probity through- 
out the civilized world. Nevertheless, what I have stated about 
the judicial system as a whole can not be said relative to all 
who have held the office of judge in that system. 


DECISIONS. OF JUDGES, 

There are many cases in which it has been apparent that 
either intentionally or otherwise the decisions of the judges 
have followed too closely the views entertained by those who 
believe that government and laws are made for the protection 
alone of those who from wealth and infiuence constitute a class 
preeminent above the great. body of the common people. In 
many cases injunctions without notice to the parties to be 
affected thereby have been granted and without bond to secure 
them in the event of the subsequent dissolution of the order. 
Men have been enjoined from quitting the employment of their 
employers, thus establishing a system of peonage or slavery 
which should be unknown in a free Republic. 

TENDING TO REMEDY EVIL. 

The House of Representatives of the present Congress has 
passed a bill tending to remedy this evil to a large extent by 
providing that injunctions shall not be granted withont notice 
to the adverse party and without proper security, except in 
such cases where irreparable damage to property would follow 
a refusal of the order or the time lost in giving the notice. 
The bill so passed is to a large extent declaratory of the pres- 
ent rules of equity as interpreted by the highest courts of the 
Nation and of the several States, and is not so much a change 
of law as a mandate to the courts which have hitherto strayed- 
from the weight of judicial decisions to return to the ancient 
principles of law and equity upon which this country and its 
institutions were originally founded. 

PROCEDURE FOR CONTEMPT. 


In connection with the injunction bill the House has also 
passed a bill defining the procedure for tontempt upon alleged 
disobedience of an injunction and for contempt in other cases. 
This bill provides that where the alleged act of contempt is of 
a criminal nature, the party charged to be guilty shall be enti- 
tiled to trial by jury as provided by the Constitution in all other 
criminal proceedings. It does not take away from the courts 
either of law or of equity the right to inquire into and punish 
for disobedience of its process or other matter of contempt nor 
is the jurisdiction of the court in anywise limited as to punish- 
ment, but it does affect the procedure prevailing in some of the 


. courts by providing that the court shall not punish except for 


direct contempt committed in its presence or in obstruction of its 
business and in some other matters not of a criminal nature 
until the party charged therewith shall have been found guilty 
by a jury of his fellow men: 


MEASURES: LONG DEMANDED. 


These two measures have long been demanded by the great 
bulk of the common people, who earn their living by daily toil, 
and they have been enacted by the House in fulfillment of the 
pledges made by it in that respect. 

I am glad to say that these two measures are largely the re- 
sult of the labor and legal experience and ability of the Hon. 
Joun W. Davis, one of West Virginia’s Democratic Congress- 
men, and that they were supported by all of the West Virginia 
delegation. 

PROTECTION OF CITIZENS ABROAD. 


Another matter of great complaint, existing for many years 
and arising out of the treatment by the Russian Government of 
American. citizens seeking to enter that country, has been 
promptly remedied by the action of the House of Representa- 
tives, or upon its initiative. Russia had for years been refusing 
to accept the passports issued by this Government to certain 
of its citizens, both naturalized and natives. Eminent citizens 
of the Hebrew race and faith, as well as the missionaries of a 
great Christian church, have been frequently refused admit- 
tance into that country and its territories, even when armed 
with the American passport, which ought to be good through- 
out the world. 5 

TO ABROGATE TREATY. 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs promptly reported a reso- 
lution, the object of which was to abrogate certain treaty rela- 
tions between this country and Russia and to provide that if 
that country desired to longer prevent American citizens of 
good character and standing from entering its domains a like 
rule should be applied to citizens of Russia seeking entrance 
into our domain. The result of this was that the treaty rela- 
tionships referred to have been abrogated, and it will be but 
a short time when new treaties will be made providing for the 
entrance of American citizens into Russin upon proper pass- 
ports without distinction as to race or religious beliefs. In this 


action the House again fulfilled a pledge made by it to the peo- 
pie upon one of the most important matters relating to citizen- 
p- 
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EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 

The House has also passed a bill providing that upon all 
Government contracts eight hours shall constitute a day’s labor. 
It has also passed a bill to establish a Department of Labor, 
with a Secretary who shall be a member of the President's 
Cabinet, thus putting the great laboring interests of the country 
upon an equal footing with other interests now represented by 
the holders of Cabinet positions. This is to be accomplished by 
the division of the present Department of Commerce and Labor, 
in which it is claimed that the laboring interests have been 
treated as subordinates to those of commerce, 

LIBERAL PENSION LAW. 


The House has also passed in conformity with its platform 
pledge of 1908 a pension law more liberal than that which has 
heretofore existed. The bill as it finally became a law was 
not so good as the House desired, but in order to afford some 
relief the House was forced to accept what the Senate would 
grant. Even with the reduction made by the Senate the act 
is a benefit to many worthy soldiers who offered their for- 
tunes and their lives in the time of their country’s peril, and 
when it is considered that four of these men die every time the 
minute hand of the clock circles its dial the House of Repre- 
sentatives is surely entitled to some congratulation for the 
fulfillment of its party pledges to render this belated assistance. 


OTHER MEASURES OF RELIEF. 


I might mention many other measures of general relief which 
the House has passed during its two sessions, but time forbids 
me to enumerate them all upon this occasion. I can not re- 
frain, however, from alluding to the various measures relative 
to the tax laws of the’ Nation which have been acted upon by 
this House. It is apparent to all that the grip which a coun- 
try has upon its citizens is more generally and forcibly felt 
through its measures of taxation than by any other means. 
A comparative few of the people who have violated the law 
feel the strong arm of the Government when they are punished 
for their offenses, but the laws for the creation of revenue are 
felt by every inhabitant of the country, and no one who is a 
consumer, however small his consumption may be, is exempt 
from the operations of these measures. This being true, it 
is apparent that taxes should be laid only for the necessary 
expenses of running the Government and should at no time 
become the means of exacting tribute for the purpose of en- 
hancing the interests of any particular class of the people. 

Unfortunately this great economic principle has not been al- 
ways followed in the past, and taxes have been laid upon all 
the people for the express and ofttimes the avowed purpose of 
benefiting the interests of a comparative few of its citizens. 


MORE EQUITABLE TAXATION. 


The House of Representatives has made many honest efforts 
to return to that just system of taxation which exacts no more 
from the citizens than what is necessary to defray the ex- 
penses of the Government administered upon an economical 
basis. In the presidential platforms of both the great parties 
in 1908 there were express promises that the system of taxa- 
tion then prevailing should be modified and rearranged so as to 
take as far as possible the weight of unjust taxation from the 
shoulders of the common masses of the people, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States elected at that time immediately 
upon his inauguration assembled the Congress in special session 
to fulfill that particular pledge upon which he had been elected. 
How the Congress acted at that special session is a part of the 
history of the country and need not be repeated here. 


PAYNE-ALDRICH LAW. 


It passed what is know as the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, 
which, instead of giving the relief promised, in many instances 
actually added to the burden. So great was the dissatisfaction, 
even on the part of the Republican Party, that it was the occa- 
sion of a division or split in the party which now seems to have 
as great proportions as did the historic division in the Demo- 
cratic Party upon slavery and kindred subjects in the year 
1860. The insurgent or progressive Republicans were few in 
1910, but in 1912 from all indications they appear to constitute 
a majority of that party. This largely grows out of the fact 
that the campaign promises made in 1908 were left unfulfilled 
by the leaders who were elected at that time. The proposition 
of laying taxes for the benefit of a favored few is no longer 
countenanced by any considerable number of even the old-time 
Republican Party. This is evidenced by the public utterances 
of thousands of the most prominent members of that party, 
and it will be recalled that the last public utterance of William 
McKinley, just before his assassination at Buffalo, was the ex- 
pression of a promise and a hope that the burdens of the tariff 
wonld soon be lessened. 


ALLUDES TO ONE. 

I can not refer to all the public men who have made similar 
expressions along that line, but I will allude to one who was a 
native of this State and personally known to many of the citi- 
zens. Something more than 50 years ago there was born in one of 
the counties of this State a boy who afterwards attained eminent 
statesmanship in the councils of this Nation. When a very 
young man he left his native State and made his home in a 
growing State of the Middle West. He was elected to the 
House of Representatives for several terms and then to the 
Senate of the United States. In his early career he was a 
firm believer in the doctrine that it was proper and right to lay 
taxes for the advancement of the interests of the manufacturers 
of the country and those allied with them. In more recent 
years, after deep study upon the subject, he concluded that 
taxation for such a purpose was clearly wrong and unjust and 
that the whole people ought not to bear burdens for the berefit 
of a small part of their number. 

ANNOUNCED CHANGE OF VIEW. 

He fearlessly announced his change of views upon that ques- 
tion, and in the years of 1909 and 1910, in which latter year he 
was called suddenly from life, he was a prominent leader for 
the progressive part of the Republican membership of the 
United States Senate, and for the people of the country holding 
the same views. In a speech made in the Senate he declared 
that certain schedules of the existing tariff law are utterly 
unjust and oppressive and without foundation of merit. His 
speech remains wholly unrefuted and unanswered, and has been 
read by perhaps three-fourths of the voters of this country; 
ànd it may be said that the latter years of his life indicate 
that while it was not as miraculous, the conversion of Jonathan 
P. Dolliver upon the tariff question was as genuine as that of 
the great Apostle who saw the light of a new dispensation as 
he journeyed upon the road from Jerusalem to Damascus. 

VETO OF RELIEF MEASURES, 


It is true that many of the measures for relief in taxation 
passed by the House of Representatives and concurred in by 
the Senate received the veto of the President. I have no word 
of disrespect for any man who holds or has held the great 
office of President of the United States, but I think I can safely 
point out that the President in his veto messages mistook to a 
large degree the sentiment of the people of the country, includ- 
ing that of his own political party. It is only necessary to 
allude to the recent presidential primaries and conventions held 
throughout this country by the Republican Party, especially in 
the great States of Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New 
Jersey, Wisconsin, California, West Virginia, and other States 
which might be mentioned. 

REDUCTION OF THE TARIFF. 


The House, at its first session, passed what is known as the 
farmers’ free-list bill, embracing agricultural implements, 
cotton bagging, leather, boots and shoes, barbed wire and 
other fencing wire, lumber, sewing machines, salt, and 
other articles. It was a well-known fact that agricultural 
implements, such as mowers, reapers, binders, hay rakes, plows, 
and other implements of that character, made in the fac- 
tories of the United States were being sold in foreign countries 
at two-thirds and in some instances as low as one-half of the 
price which American consumers were compelled to pay for the 
identical article made in the same factories, It oecurred to 
Congress that if these machines could be made and shipped 
abroad, and sold in foreign lands after the payment of freight 
and in some instances the payment of duty exacted by the 
foreign land, there was no necessity for the maintenance of a 
high rate of duty almost prohibitory in its result and the only 
effect of which was to raise the price to the American consumer 
by the prevention of competition with foreign-made articles. 

PASSED FREE-LIST BILL. 


They therefore passed the free-list bill to which I have re- 
ferred. The total consumption of the articles embraced in the 
said bill was estimated at near three thousand millions of dol- 
lars and the estimated savings to purchasers by placing them 
on the free list was $390,000,000, and yet the reduction of actual 
reyenue to the Government by placing them on the free list 
was only about $8,000,000. Some one may ask how it is pos- 
sib'e that the people will save $390,000,000 when the revenue 
was only reduced $8,000,000. The answer is easy. The $8,- 


000,000 represented what was paid as duty upon imported 
articles, and that sum went into the Treasury of the United 
States, while the three hundred and ninety millions represents 
the advance in prices which followed the imposition of the duty, 
upon the articles manufactured in the United States and as to 
which the Government received no revenue, inasmuch as the 
advanced price went wholly into the pocket of the manufacturer, 
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STRONG EVIDENCE. 

The very strongest evidence of this is that the manufacturer 
sold in foreign lands the identical goods sold in this country at 
a price sometimes one-half and seldom more than two-thirds of 
that charged to American consumers. If a farming implement 
manufactured in Chicago can be transported to Canada and sold 
for $36, there is absolutely no reason why it should be sold in 
Chicago at $50. Yet that such is the case is amply proven by 
numerous witnesses who have testified before committees of 
Congress to that effect. 

, WOOL SCHEDULE. 

The House revised what is known as the wool schedule, or 
Schedule K of the tariff law. As to this schedule President Taft 
has himself frequently stated that it was wholly indefensible 
and should be substantially lowered. The average rate of duty 
under the Payne law on manufactures of wool was about 88 per 
cent, and in many articles of the cheaper grades the rate was 
much higher than that. The new bill reduced this average to 
Jess than 42 per cent, and there would have been a saving of 
$52,000,000 to the consumers had the bill become a law as it 
passed the House. The House also passed a cotton schedule bill 
reducing the average from 47 to 27 per cent, thereby saving 
$88,000,000. It was upon this cotton schedule that Senator Dol- 
liver chiefly based his great speech to which I have referred. 
It also passed a metal schedule reducing the average from 35 
per cent to about 22 per cent, making a saving of $81,000,000; 
also, it enacted a chemical schedule reducing the average from 
26 per cent to about 17 per cent, saving $17,000,000; and it put 
sugar, which was bearing a rate of about 54 per cent, on the free 
list, by which a saving of $115,000,000 was made to the people or 
will be made when the bill becomes a law. 

SUGAR SCHEDULE. 


Sugar was one of the greatest revenue eee in the tax- 
able subjects, and by placing it upon the free list $53,000,000 
were lost in revenue, and it was important and necessary that 
this amount be provided for in some other way. To supply this 
loss the House passed what is known as the excise tax, which 
lays a revenue of 1 per cent upon the income of all persons and 
firms engaged in business when such income exceeds in the 
aggregate $5,000. The consumption of sugar is general in its 
nature and the article is a matter of necessity in every family, 
and nothing can be more just than that the burden of this taxa- 
tion upon a necessity of life should be taken from those least 
able to pay and placed upon such enterprises as have an annual 
income above expenses of $5,000, and even when in excess of 
$5,000 only the excess is subject to taxation. So overwhelming 
was the sentiment in Congress and in the country for this meas- 
ure that only 40 votes were cast against it in the whole House, 
the Republicans almost solidly voting with the Democrats. It is 
likewise true that upon every tariff measure passed by the House 
a large number of Republicans voted with the Democrats because 
they saw the justness of the proposed legislation. 

SAVING TO THE CONSUMER. 


The saving which would have resulted from the several tariff 
measures to which I have referred is estimated at $743,000,000, 
while the loss of revenue after applying the sixty millions esti- 
mated to be derived from the excise tax was only $6,000,000, and 
it was proposed by the House to save more than this latter sum 
by retrenchment in the ordinary expenses of the Government, 
which was more than done in the appropriation bills passed by 
the House. 

I have made this statement of the action by the House of 
Representatives, of which I was a Member by your suffrages 
and the suffrages of many others of different political persua- 
sion who saw fit to support me at the last election and to whom 
I take this occasion to extend my sincere thanks. I believe that 
the servant is accountable to his master and that it is due to 
the people of the district that this public statement be made 
by me. 

7 READY TO ENTER CAMPAIGN. 

Now, as I have before stated, I accept your nomination with 
a high degree of satisfaction and will endeavor to do all that I 
ean in the fair and upright manner to be elected. I know that 
I will be handicapped by reason of the fact that the Congress 
of which I am a Member is in session, and may remain so for 
some time to come, and that my duties lie there and in tending 
-to the business already committed to my charge rather than in 
seeking my reelection. 


HIS OPPONENT. 


I know that there is opposed to me a brilliant and worthy 
young man, for whom I have the greatest respect; one who has 
filled other offices with satisfaction to the people, and who, it 
would appear by his original letter of announcement, seemed 
to have the choice of holding his present office of judge or of 


taking the nomination for Congress. I am sorry, of course, 
that he became tired of the judicial honors, which honors, in 
my judgment, are superior to those of Congressman, I hope 
to be elected, but am not unmindful of the fact that the elec- 
torate of this district is a power unto itself and that my wishes 
may not be the prevailing element with them at e election. 
If I am defeated I am sure I can have the consolation that in 
the short term which has been intrusted to me I have made 
an honest endeavor to perform my duty to the best of my skill 
and ability and that, notwithstanding the transitory pangs of 
defeat, I can retire to my old-time seclusion and extend the 
hand of welcome to my successor and bid him Godspeed in his 
new official career. 

If, on the other hand, I shall be elected, I shall endeavor to 
serve with zeal all the people of this district, irrespective of 
political differences, as I have endeavored to do in the past, 
and in the giving of the best service which I can command, so 
as to merit, in some feeble degree at least, the honor which they 
shall have again conferred upon me. 


The Payne Tariff Bill. 


—_— 


SPEECH 
HON. SAMUEL W. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 26, 1912, 


Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I would like to insert as a part of my remarks 
an extract from a speech in the Senate on June 21, 1911, by 
Senator Josera M. Drxon, of Montana, chairman of the Pro- 
gressive Party national committee (see p. 2386, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, 62d Cong., Ist sess.) : 

I voted for the Payne bill without any apology. It was not perfect, 
but I voted for it because I knew that no tariff bill tbat any American 
Congress could enact would be 1 and because it seemed a com- 
prehensive bill that covered phases of American industry and 
American life. 

I fully agree with the distinguished Senator from Montana, 
and in a speech made in this Chamber, upon the Payne tariff bill, 
July 31, 1909, I used the following language: 

In the preparation of a tariff bill, Thomas B. Reed has said: 

Did a rfect tariff bill ever exist? Oh, yes. Where? Why, in 

our mind, of course. Everybody has a perfec tariff bill in his ey 
but unfortunately a bill of that character has no extraterritorial juris- 

During the passage of the bill which bore his name William 
McKinley used this language: 


There are amendments which I would make if I alone were to be 
consulted; but in the 4 eta of this bill we have had to look to 
eve interest; to all 
rom the 


tates. 


The distinguished minority leader [Mr. CLARK of Missouri] 
in a speech on this bill, in speaking of the work of the com- 
mittee, said: 

In such joint work no man could have 1785 into the bill or out 
of it all that he desired. I will Leies bond for the 3 that no 
reputable man, not even Mr. Chairman Paxrxx, will stand up in the 
light of day and assert that this bill contains everything that he de- 
sires, or that it does not contain certain undesirable things. 

Here are three distinguished statesmen giving their views 
about the making of tariff bills; two Republicans and one 
Democrat. One Republican, the beloved McKinley, and ex- 
President; and the other, one of the greatest of parliamentari- 
ans; and the Democrat, the present Speaker of the. House of 
Representatives, always trying as Speaker to be fair and just, 
and recently a candidate for President. It would scem as if 
those opinions ought to have weight with men of all classes and 


parties. 


Many times during the campaign of 1910 I pointed out to my 
constituents and others that the Payne tariff bill was not per- 
fect, but taking it all in all it was the best tariff bill the country 
ever had, for under it we have prospered as never before, and 
long before November I think the people are going to stop, 
think, and reflect, and ask themselves if we had not better 
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et well enough alone,“ and this applies to people in all the 
walks of life and of all political parties. 

You and I well remember 1892, when we were enjoying such 
marvelous prosperity, people said we want a change, and when 
they were remonstrated with they replied, “It can be no worse.” 
Let the younger generation ask those who lived during that 
period, and there will be no doubt as to what ticket they will 
yote this fall. r 

It has often been said that the last Democratic administra- 
tion, from 1893 to 1897, was more costly than the Civil War. 
Who cares to repeat it? You can avert the danger if you will 
vote the Republican ticket the 5th day of next November. 

I would like to further insert, as a part of my remarks, two 
extracts. 

Extract from the platform of the Progressive Party, adopted 
at Chicago on August 7, 1912: 

We condemn the Payne-Aldrich bill as unjust to the people. 

Extract from the platform adopted by the Republican State 
convention of New York, at Saratoga, September 28, 1910. 
Theodore Roosevelt dominated this convention and presided over 
it as temporary chairman. The platform was reported by W. A. 
Prendergast, chairman of the committee on resolutions. It was 
Mr. Prendergast who nominated Mr. Roosevelt for the Presi- 
dency at the convention of the Progressive Party at Chicago: 


The Payne tariff law reduced the ave rate of all duties 11 per 
cent. By 8 the duties on some luxuries and articles not of 
ordinary use, making, however, no increase on any common food 
product, it turned a national deficit into a surplus. Under its first 
year of operation the value of imports free of duty was the greatest 
n our history by 3 and the average rate of duty was less 
than under the Wilson law. Unlike the Democratic law, i atest 
reductions of duties have not stopped industry nor deprived abor of 
any part of its hire. 

No more truthful statement was ever written in any platform 
of any party than the one at the Saratoga convention above re- 


ferred to. 
The Exeise Tax Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. HENRY D.OLAY TON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 18, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Tnion and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 21214) to extend 
the special excise tax now levied with respect to doing business by cor- 

rations to persons, and to provide revenue for the Government by 
8 a special excise tax with respect to doing business by individuals 
and copartnerships— 

Mr. CLAYTON said: 

Mr. CHARMAN : Ever since the protective system was fastened 
upon the country the Republican Party, through its leaders here, 
has resisted every effort, whatever the form, put forth by the 
Representatives of the people to relieve them from its burdens 
and exactions, The policy itself has developed, as false doc- 
trines and political heresies always do, into a system so per- 
nicious and indefensible that many former adherents of the 
party responsible for it have rebelled and are to-day joined with 
the Democrats in its condenination. 

The opposition to our attempts to lighten thë burden of tariff 
taxation assumes sometimes one form and at other times other 
fornis. When Republicans can not or dare not defend the exag- 
gerated protective policy set forth in their party platform, and 
relief is sought by the substitution of an income tax for the 
purpose of dispensing with some of the onerous duties, the regu- 
lar or stand-pat Republicans bring forward constitutional ob- 
jections to every such measure of relief proposed. But the 
objections on constitutional grounds are not new. They have 
all been unsuccessfully made here and in the courts, and in 
every case where enactments containing similar provisions to 
those in the pending bill were assailed in litigation. 

Perhaps no more oppressive tax has ever been levied upon the 
consuming public than the customs duty on sugar. This tax 
has given birth to and nurtured one of the most gigantic, 
merciless, and high-handed monopolies or trusts which ever 
sprung from the protective tariff, the mother of trusts, accord- 
ing to Mr. Havemeyer, the guiding genius of this very combina- 
tion, the Sugar Trust. Sugar has long since come into the 
category of necessities. i 3 

One of the fundamental principles of taxation is that taxes 
should be laid as lightly. as possible upon the necessities of life; 
that the revenue necessary for the maintenance of government 
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economically and honestly administered should be derived as far 
as may be from taxes imposed upon the luxuyies. * 
By the measures under consideration here it is proposed to 
remove the tax from a necessity, where it must be borne by 
all of the people of whatever station or means, and to substitute 
for it a just tax upon those most able to bear the tax burden. 
And we find the disciples of protectionism in their customary 
place, offering. specious and spurious contentions, smacking pal- 
pably of sophistry, against the proposed measures of relief. 
With their usual cunning and ingenuity, they are not undertaking, 
apparently, to defend the present unwholesome and exorbitant 
customs tax upon sugar. The game is to prove that the meas- 
ure proposed as a substitute is impracticable, unworkable, or 
unconstitutional. -The burden of their argument has been in 
this particular case the unconstitutionality of this proposed ex- 
cise tax. The contention has been that the bill here, H. R. 
21214, proposes a direct tax without providing apportionment 
among the States. i 
Mr. Chairman, before proceeding to a review of the decisions 
of the Supreme Court to sustain the excise character of this 
tax I desire to say something of the taxing power of Congress 
in a general way and to sustain the right of Congress to lay 
excises. . 
The power to tax is essential to the preservation of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. We know that one of the famil- 
iar facts of history is that this power was not possessed by. the 
Confederation, and that this inherent defect necessitated the 
formation of a more perfect union under our Constitution, 
which delegated to the General Government, to the Congress 
directly, the power “to lay and collect taxes.” The Supreme 
Court has well said in Nicol v. Ames (173 U. S., 509) that 
The wer to tax is the one great power “upon which the whole 
national fabric is based. It is as necessary to the existence and pros- 
perity of a nation as the air he breathes is to the natural man. It is 
not only the power to destroy, but it is also the power to keep alive. 
The taxing power of Congress is stated in section 8, Article I, 
of the Constitution, as follows: i 


Sec. 8. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the com- 
mon defense und general welfare of the United States; but all duties, 
imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States. 

Let it be admitted that the taxing power of Congress is ex- 
tensive. Upon it the Constitution confers the power to levy 
every kind of tax except one, and that one is that “No tax or 
duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State.” And 
there are but five qualifications of the power to tax, namely, that 
taxes in every case must be laid (1) to pay the debts and pro- 
vide for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States (Art. I, sec. 8, par. 1); (2) but all duties, imposts, and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the United States (Art. I, 
sec. 8, par. 1); (3) no capitation or other direct tax shall be 
laid unless in proportion to the census or enumeration herein- 
before directed to be taken (Art. I, sec. 9, par. 4); (4) no 
preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or 
revenue to the ports of one State over those of another; nor 
shall vessels bound to or from one State be obliged to enter, 
clear, or pay duties in another (Art. I, sec. 9, par. 6); (5) 
Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several States which may be included within this Union 
according to their respective numbers, which shall be deter- 
mined by adding to the whole number of free persons, including 
those bound to a service for a term of years, and excluding 
Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons (Art. I, 
See. 2, Par. 8). * © 

There is, of course, another recognized limitation upon this 
taxing power of Congress, and that is that it can not be so 
exercised as to impair the existence and independence ot the 
States. . 

Of course it is not contended that Congress can not lay an 
excise tax. The contention is that the bill does not propose an 
excise tax but a direct tax. The very decisions upholding the 
requirement for apportionment in cases of direct taxes will sup- 
port the excise feature of the tax sought to be levied by this 
proposed measure. The power of Congress to lay excises has 
never been directly attacked. It has been indirectly attacked 
many times through attempts to misconstrue excises into direct 
taxes in the endeavor to thwart the efforts to get away from the 
so-called protection. P 

The effort is to make of this proposed excise tax an income 
tax and to rely upon the decision of a divided court against the 
validity of the income tax. The decisions of the Supreme Court, 
both directly and indirectly, by the adjudication of questions 
expressly involved and by way of obiter, sustain the excise 
character of this tax. I believe that an income tax similar te 
that in the Pollock case would be upheld by the Supreme Court 
if it were now presented to that great tribunal. I shall discuss 
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the matter more at length in a later period of my argument. 
To my mind the income tax is the most just tax that can be 
laid. It obseryes the fundamental principle of taxation that 
those most able to do so should bear the greater part of the 
burden of government. That a majority of the people are con- 
vinced of the righteousness of the income tax is supported by 
the fact that the income-tax amendment submitted by the Con- 
gress to the States during the last Congress has received the 
formal legislative sanction of 28 out of the 48 States of the 
Union, with the approyal of only 8 more States necessary to 
confer upon Congress expressly the power to lay an income tax. 
THIS TAX AN EXCISE TAX. 


The language of the bill seems clearly to say to the open- 
minded that it is not a direct tax; that it is a tax on business 
and not on property, except in so far as its use in the business 
is concerned. The income from the property is considered only 
as the measure of the amount of the tax to be collected. 

I quote the first paragraph of the bill, which is as follows: 

That every person, firm, or copartnership residing in the United 
States, any Territory thereof, or in Alaska or the District of Columbia, 
shall be subject to pay annually a special excise tax with respect to 
the carrying on or doing business by such person equivalent to 1 per 
cent upon the entire net income over and above $5, received by such 
person from all sources 8 year; or, if a nonresident, such 
nonresident person shall likew be subject to pay annually a special 
excise tax with respect to the carrying on or doing business by such 
person equivalent to 1 per cent upon the amount of net income over and 
above $5,000 received by such person from business transacted and 
capital invested within the United States and its Territories, Alaska, 
and the District of Columbia during each year. The term “ business,’ 
as herein used, is and shall be held to embrace 8 about Which 
a person can be employed, and all activities which occupy the time, 
attention, and labor of persons for the purpose of a livelihood or profit. 
The word “person” wherever used In this act shall be held to include 
natural persons or individuals and firms or copartnerships. 


It will be seen that the tax is expressly and by its inherent 
nature an excise tax. The tax is expressly declared to be “a 
special excise tax.“ However, this would not operate in the face 
of its inherent nature as a different kind of tax to give to it the 
character so denominated. The mere description would fall in 
such a case. It is a rule of construction, however, for the legis- 
lative intent to be made effective by the court wherever it can 
be done. And the bill goes further than to merely describe the 
tax; it also expressly provides that it shall be in substance an 
excise tax in the following language: 

Every person, firm, or copartnershi „ > œ shall be subject to 
ay annually a special excise tax with respect to the carrying on or 
oing business by such person ivalent to 1 per cent upon the entire 

net Saona over and aboye 48.000 dollars received by such person 
from all sources during the year. 

The most recent excise tax levied by the Congress is the tax 
upon incomes of corporations and exacted by the provisions of 
the Payne-Aldrich law of August 5, 1909. The similarity of the 
language employed in section 38 of that act and that of the 
pending bill is manifest. 

Section 38 of the Payne-Aldrich law is in part as follows: 


Sec. 38. That every corporation, joint-stock company, or associa- 
tion * ® shall subject to pay annually a special excise tax 
with respect to the carrying on or doing business by such corporation, 
joint-stock company or association, or insurance company equivalent 
to 1 per cent upon the entire net income over and above $5,000 received 
by it from all sources during such year * . 

It is, therefore, not to be denied that the language used in the 
two instruments is identical, except that the description of class 
upon which the tax is to be levied is enlarged. In other words, 
the proposed law simply seeks to extend the income-excise tax 
already operating upon corporations to— 
every person, firm, or copartnership * * > 
business, 

The rate and measure of the proposed tax is the same as that 
in the corporation income tax law, namely, 

1 per cent upon the entire net income over and above $5,000 received 
from all sources. 

Now, the Supreme Court, in the case of Flint v. Stone Tracy 
& Co. (220 U. S., 107), Mr. Justice Day, delivering the opinion of 
the court, said that the corporation income tax of 1909 is an 
excise tax and that the declaration of the lawmaking power is 
entitled to much weight in the determination of the character of 
the tax laid. I quote here from the opinion in that case the 
following: 

While the mere declaration contained in a statute that it shall be 
regarded as a tax of a proper character does not make it such, if it 
is apparent that it can not be so designated consistently within the 
meaning and effect of the act, nevertheless the declaration of the law- 
making pomer is entitled to much weight, and in this statute the in- 
tention. is expressly declared to impose a special excise tax with re- 
spect to the carrying on or doing business by such co: 
stock company or association, or insurance company. t is therefore 
apparent giving all the words of the statute effect, that the tax is 


m not upon the franchises. of the corporation irrespective of 
their use in business, nor upon the property of the corporation, but 


carrying on or doing 


ration, joint- 


upon the doing of corporate or insurance business and with respect to 
the carrying on thereof 


In the same case this corporation income tax was expressly 
held to be in substance as well as by legislative declaration a 
constitutional excise tax. 

It was there said as follows: 


The act now under consideration does not impose direct taxation upon 
solely because of its ownership, but the tax is within the class 


propert 
which Congress is authorized to and collect under Article I, section 


la 
8, clause 1, of the Constitution, and described general! 
imposts, and exc upon which the limitation is 

‘orm throughout the United States. 

a s. 0 » * > . 
The Pollock case 1 v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., 157 U. S., 
429; 158 U. S., 601) construed the tax there levied as direct use 
it was imposed upen property simply because of its ownership. In the 
* case the tax is not payable unless there be a carrying on or 

oing of business in the designated capacity, and this is made the occa- 
sion for the tax, measured oy the standard prescribed. The diference 
y 


as taxes, duties, 
t they shall be 


between the acts is not merely nominal, but rests upon substantial dif- 
ferences between the mere ownership of property and the actual doing 
of business in a certain way. 

The effort is to construe this proposed tax into an income tax, 
so as to make it come within the inhibition laid down in the 
income-tax cases—Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. (157 
U. S., 429; 158 U. S., 601); but the Committee on Ways and 
Means, in the able report signed by the majority members and 
submitted by my colleague, makes the following apt quotation 
from the first one of these decisions: 

We have considered the act only in respect of the tax on income de- 
rived from real estate and from ee personal property, and have 
not commented on so much of it as bears on ins or profits from 
business, privileges, or employments, in view of the instances in which 
taxation on business, privileges, or employments has assumed the guise 
of an excise tax and been sustained as such. (158 U. S., 635.) 

It was strongly urged in the License Tax cases (5 Wall., 462), 
that the citizens do not derive the right to engage in business 
from the Government, and that a license gives no authority 
to carry on a particular business; that the dealings in contro- 
versy were a part of the internal trade of the State in which 
the defendants resided; that the internal trade of a State is 
not subject, in any respect, to legislation by Congress and can 
neither be licensed nor prohibited by its authority; that licenses 
for such trade granted under acts of Congress must therefore 
be absolutely null and void, and, consequently, that penalties 
for carrying on such trade without such license could not be 
constitutionally imposed. 

Now, I submit that without adding to or subtracting from 
the sense of the pending measure Congress might authorize 
every person, firm, and corporation doing business to receive a 
license upon payment of the tax therein imposed and provide 
penalties for doing business after the date when the tax is due, 
if found doing business without the license. And, if its con- 
stitutionality be contested on the ground that it is a tax upon 
income rather than upon business, the answer of the court 
would doubtless be the same as in that case. There the court 
answered that the license was a mere form of excise taxation; 
that it conferred no right to carry on the business (the selling 
of lottery tickets and liquor traffic), if forbidden to be engaged 
in by the State, but the license was applicable whenever, under 
the State law, such business was permitted to be done. 

Let it be borne in mind that the requirement that licenses 
issued to dealers in tobacco and liquors shall be kept on exhibi- 
tion is a mere matter of convenience, a mere matter of form, 
having nothing to do with the substantial requirements of the 
existing excise law with respect to the sale of tobacco and 
liquor, and we see* that our license acts now in force are the 
same as the proposed measure, barring matters of detail which 
have been added for conveniences of administration. 

If it were thought necessary the license feature might be 
added to this. bill without adding a single legitimate issue for 
discussion. But it would be a complication and burden of ad- 
ministration to require every person doing business to obtain 
and exhibit a license; and, since all must pay, it would be as 
useless to require it as it would be to require all subject to 
State and county taxes to keep their tax receipts constantly on 
exhibition. 

The relevant part of the act of 1898, upon which arose the 
Spreckles case, reads thus: 

Sec. 27. That 8 55 person, firm, corporation, or company carrying 
on or doing the business of refining petroleum or refining sugar or 
owning or controlling any pipe line for transporting oil or other prod- 
ucts, whose gross annual receipts exceed $250,000, shall be subject to 
pay annually a special excise tax equivalent to one-quarter of 1 per 
cent on the gross amount of all receipts of such persons, firms. cor- 
porations, and companies in their respective business in excess of said 
sum of $250,000. (192 U. S., 410—411.) 

It was contended in argument that this was, in fact, a tax 
upon the gross receipts, and therefore direct; that the incidence 
of the tax fell, in reality, upon the money received in gross and 
not upon the business, and that it was, therefore, direct. But 
the court answered that the tax was clearly not imposed upon 
the annual gross receipts as property, but only in respect of 
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the carrying on or doing the business of refining sugar; that it 
could not be otherwise regarded because of the fact that the 
amount of the tax being measured by the amount of the gross 
annual receipts, and the court added, as an additional reason 
for sustaining the validity of the statute, that it—as does the 
pending bill—defined the tax as an excise tax, and that, there- 
fore, it must be assumed that Congress had no purpose to ex- 
ceed its powers under the Constitution, but only to exercise the 
authority granted to it of laying and collecting excises. After 
reviewing the cases the court said: 

In view of these and other decided cases we can not hold that the 
tax im — “ carrying 
FTT 
is other than is deseri in the act of Congress, a special excise tax 
and not a direct one to be apportioned among the States according to 
their respective num 

In the Knowlton case (Knowlton v. Moore, 178 U. S., 81) the 
Supreme Court said: É 

Undoubtedly in the course of the opinion in the Pollock case it was 
said that, if a tax was direct within the constitutional sense, the mere 
erroneous qualification of it as an excise or duty would not take it out 
of the constitutional requirement as to A sets ee But this language 
related to the subject matter under consideration, and was but a state- 
ment that a tax which was in itse because imposed upon prop- 
ey solely by reason of its o à not be changed by affixing 
to it the qualification of excise or duty. 

The question of what is and what is not a direct tax is not a 
novel one. A line of decisions have dealt with this question, and 
will support the excise nature of the tax here proposed upon 
the “carrying on or doing business.” 

The first case is that of Hylton v. United States (3 Dall., 
171), which involved a tax on pleasure carriages exacted by 
the act of June 5, 1794 (11 U. S. Stat., 373), and the tax was 
unanimously held not to be a direct tax, The case was deter- 
mined by four justices—Wilson, Patterson, Chase, and Iredell. 
Euch wrote a separate opinion. Mr. Justice Iredell said: 

Perhaps a direct tax in the sense of the Constitution can mean noth- 
ing but a tax on something inseparably annexed to the soil * * *, 
A land or poll tax may be considered of this description. 

In Pacific Insurance Co. v. Soule (T Wall, 433) the taxes in 
question were laid upon the receipts of insurance companies 
from premiums and assessments, and upon all sums made or 
added during the year to their surplus or contingent funds. 
The Supreme Court held unanimously that the taxes were not 
direct taxes and were not invalid for lack of apportionment. 

In Veazie Bank v. Fenno (8 Wall, 533) the tax involved 
was the exaction of 10 per cent upon the notes of State banks 
paid out by other banks. The court held the tax not to be a 
direct tax, and Chief Justice Chase said in the opinion in that 
ease: 

It may be rightly affirmed that, in the practical construction of the 
Constitution by Congress, direct taxes have been limited to taxes on 
land and appurtenances and taxes on polls, or capitation taxes. 

In Scholey v. Rew (33 Wall., 331) the tax involved was a 
succession tax laid by the acts of Congress of June 30, 1864, and 
July 13, 1866. This tax was held not to be a direct tax and 
yalid without provision for apportionment. Mr. Justice Clifford 
delivered the opinion, and declared the tax to be not a direct 
tax. He said: 

Instead of that, it is plainly an excise tax or duty, authorized by 
section 1, Article VIII, of the Constitution, which vests power in the 
Congress to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises to pay 
the debts and provide for the commen defense and general welfare. 

In Springer v. United States (102 U. S., 586) the question was 
upon a tax imposed by the Congress upon the— 
annual gains, profits, and income of every person residing in the United 
States or of any citizen of the United States residing abroad, whether 
derived from any kind of property, rents, issues, dividends, or salaries, 
or from any profession, trade, employment, or vocation carried on in 
the United States or elsewhere, or from any other source whatever. 

The contention was set up that this was a direct tax and 
invalid for lack of apportionment. After reviewing the previous 
decisions and writings and State papers, the court, by Mr. 
Justice Swayne, concluded: 

Our conclusions are that direct taxes within the meaning of the 
Constitution are only capitation taxes, as expressed in that instrument, 
and taxes on real estate, and that the tax of which the plaintiff in 
error (Springer) complains is within the category of an exe or duty. 

In the income-tax cases (Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Co., 157 U. S., 429; 158 U. S., 601) the Supreme Court, in strik- 
ing down the income-tax law, referred to the Springer case, and 
thereby indirectly upheld just such a tax as is here proposed 
describing the kind of tax proposed by this measure. In that 
ease Chief Justice Fuller, in delivering the opinion of the court, 
said of the Springer case: 

The original record discloses that the income was not derived in any 


from real estate, but was in part professional as attorney at law 
the rest interest on United States bonds. It would seem probable 


court did not feel. called u to advert to the distinction be- 
tween the latter and the former source of income, as the validity of the 


3 to ae sustain in the 
e us conciudes: “ conclusions are that direct taxes, 
within m of the Constitution, onl 

3 are y capitation taxes, as 


expressed in t, and taxi on real esta that the 

tax of which the plaintif in ; 

— — — error complains is within the category of 
While this is broad to cover the interest, as well as 


the professional earn the abe — have been more in 

e 
a precedent if the distinet been a a ged 
commented on in ar receipts 


‘ore in when a 
held to be direct (pp. 578-579). 


The following cases support the proposition that the tax 
sought to be laid by the bill is excise or duty in nature: 


Co. v. Collector (100 U. S., 595), United States v. Erie Rail- 
Massach' 


road Co. (106 U. S., 327), Provident Institute v. usetts (6 
Wall, 611), Hamiiton County v. Massachusetts (6 Wall., 632), United 
States 13 wigler (15 Wall., 111), National Bank v. United States (101 


It has been suggested that the fact that the act of 1909 laid 
taxes upon business done by corporations induced the Supreme 
Court to sustain the act on the ground that the special advan- 
tages enjoyed by the corporation rendered proper a tax upon its 
business which would not be a valid tax upon an individual or 
copartnership not the recipient at governmental hands of the 
special advantages inhering in corporations, But an examina- 
tion of the Flint case will disclose that the court sought only to 
call attention to the motive which actuated the Congress in levy- 
ing this tax upon this special class of business, namely, cor- 
porate business. 

And again, Mr. Chairman, it was clearly the view of the court 
in the Springer case (102 U. S., p. 600) that the difficulty or im- 
possibility of apportioning a tax according to population is alone 
sufficient reason for holding it constitutional without provision 
for its apportionment. The court said (page 600), after quoting 
to the same effect from the Hylton case: 


It was well held that yaar rA, such evils would attend the on pret 


ment of a tax the Constitu could not have intended that an ap- 


rtionment should be made. This view applies with even greater 
ce to the tax in question in this case (the income tax of June 
pee gt Where the 88 is large and the incomes are few 
it would be intolerably oppressive. 


INCOME TAX. 


. I shall now say something as to the income tax, its constitu- 
tionality, practicability, and the necessity for and wisdom of 
such legislation. < 

In the United Kingdom, for the year 1906, out of a total 
revenue of about $700,000,000, about 21.8 per cent, or $152,563,000, 
was derived from the tax on incomes. This tax was 10 pence on 
the pound, or 5 per cent on all incomes. 

In Italy, out of a total revenue for the year 1907 of 
$363,020,000, about 16.1 per cent, or $59,622,000, was derived 
from the income tax. The rate varies from 73 per cent to 2 
per cent of the income. 

In France, for the year 1907, out of a total revenue of 
$793,426,000, about 2.2 per cent, or $16,567,000, was derived 
from incomes on personalty. 

In Japan, for the year 1907, ont of a total revenue of 
$196,266,000, about 5.5 per cent, or $10,918,000, was derived 
from incomes. 

In Germany the Imperial Government does not impose an 
income tax, but, as a rule, each State does. 

The first income tax in the United States was contained in 
section 49, act of August 5, 1861. This act was never enforced. 
The act of July i, 1862, was the first that ever was the cause 
of the collection of revenue from incomes in this country. It 
provided for a tax of 3 per cent on incomes above $10,000. 

The act of June 30, 1864, Increased these duties. The act of 
March 3, 1865, amending the last act before it became operative, 
again increased the rates. The act of March 2, 1867, increased 
the limit of exemption. The act of July 4, 1870, still further 
increased this exemption and lowered the rate of duty. These 
income-tax laws expired December 31, 1871. A joint resolution 
of July 4, 1864, imposed an additional and special tax on in- 
comes over $600 of 5 per cent for the year ending December 31, 
1864. The total collection under these laws was $346,967,338. 

Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 232, Fifty-third Congress, 
second session, contains the answer of the Bureau of Statistics, 
under date of April 3, 1894, to Hon. D. B. Hill, covering an esti- 
mate of revenue that would be derived under the income tax as 
provided in the Senate measure. This estimate was from 
$12,000,000 to $39,000,000, or, as a single estimate, something 
less than $15,000,000. This proved to be about one-half of the 
actual figures, as estimated from full returns by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. This answer also contains some 
explanation of the British and German system of income tax. 
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POSITION OF PARTIES. 


The platform of the Democratic Party in 1896 contained the 
following: 

We favor an income tax as of our reyenue system, and we urge 
the submission of a constitutional amendment specifically authorizing 
Congress to levy and collect a tax upon individual and corporate in- 
comes, to the end that wealth may bear its proportionate share of the 
burdens of the Federal Government. 

That the same general considerations has at all times actuated 
the Democratic Party in its efforts to make the income tax a 
part of the fiscal policy of the Government is testified to by the 
Journal of Political Economy (vol. 3, p. 322), wherein it is said: 


The principal considerations now have been presented which led the 
Democratic Party to partially abandon taxes upon consumption; as has 
been stated, it was assert that taxes n upon con- 
1 were bound by their very nature to unequal. From this 
pa ion it follows as a matter of course that a system which would 

pose heavy duties upon the so-called revenue articles would be re- 
parent as even more unjust. The rong desire to relieve from taxa- 
ion the articles of general consumption induced the Democratic Party, 
in the face of all its traditions, to resort to some form of internal 
taxation, The income tax was adopted because it was believed that it 
would in some degree bring about justice in taxation, and by its im 
sition it was hoped to compel wealth to contribute its proper portion 
of the maintenance of the Federal Government. 

In the last presidential campaign President Taft defined his 
attitude in these words: 


The Democratic platform demands two constitutional amendments— 
one providing for an income tax and the other for the election of Sena- 
tors by the people. In my judgment, an amendment to the Constitution 
for an income tax is not necessary. 

I believe that an income tax, when the protective system of customs 
and the internal-revenue tax shall not furnish income enough for gov- 
ernmental needs, can and should be devised which, under the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, will conform to the Constitution. 

That he was forced to take this position by the rising tide of 
public sentiment can not be doubted, because his party platform 
was silent on the subject, while the attitude and record of the 
Democratic Party on the income tax has been as thus shown. 
But in the Sixty-first Congress all the leaders and the entire 
stalwart element in the Republican Party were lined up in 
opposition to the proposed constitutional amendment then passed. 
And if we may judge by the opposition now presented to the 
pending bill, that party is to-day as much opposed to an income 
tax as it was in 1894, when in its campaign textbook its con- 
gressional campaign committee denounced the principle of an 
income tax as being “hateful taxation,” and also as being 
“communism, pure and simple.” 

In 1909, immediately upon his inauguration, President Taft 
summoned Congress to meet in extraordinary session for the 
purpose of revising the tariff downward, as he had declared to 
be his policy during the campaign. When the promised tariff 
bill was introduced, the same being the Payne-Aldrich bill, it 
provided for a Federal inheritance tax. That bill passed the 
House. The Senate, controlled by a Republican majority, sub- 
stituted for the inheritance tax a 2 per cent tax on the net in- 
comes of corporations after having defeated what was known 
as the Bailey-Cummins amendment to the tariff bill, providing 
for a general income-tax law. 

The Republican majority did not dare go before the country 
with that record. So it substituted the corporation tax. 

INCOME-TAX LAW NECESSARY. 


An income tax as a permanent fiscal policy of our Government 
has been seriously objected to by many, but that at times during 
the Nation’s history it has been a necessity can not be denied. 
That it is a present necessity, if there is to be a substantial re- 
duction of tariff duties, can not be successfully disputed. And it 
is equally apparent that occasions may arise hereafter when it 
must be resorted to to save the existence of the Republic. 
Either that or forced exactions, in some other form, to meet the 
exigencies of a war or other crises. 

It is true that in the Pollock case the court held the statute 
there involved to be unconstitutional. But it does not follow by 
any means that the decision then made forever settles the ques- 
tion that no valid income tax can ever be imposed, though the 
absence of the power may at some future time imperil the very 
life of the Nation. It is true theoretically that we might have 
an income tax apportioned among the States according to 
statistics of the census, but that is generally conceded to be im- 
possible in practice. 

It would be impossible to more forcibly portray the conse- 
quences of finally acquiescing in the’ income-tax decision than 
in the language of Mr. Justice Harlan in that case. After an 
unanswerable criticism of the views of the majority, he said: 


In my judgment—to say nothing of the disregard of the former 
adjudications of this court and of the settled practice of the Govern- 
ment—this decision may well excite the gravest apprehensions. It 
strikes at the very foundations of national authority, in that it denies 
to the General Government a power which is, or may become, vital to 
the very existence and preservation of the Union in a national emer- 
gency, such as that of war with a t commercial nation, during 


grea 
which the collection of all duties upon imports will cease or be ma- 


terlally diminished. It tends to reestablish that condition of hopeless- 
ness in which Congress found itself during the period of the Articles of 
Confederation, when it was without authority by laws operating 
directly upon individuals, to lay and collect, through its own agents, 
taxes sufficient to pay the debts and defray the expenses of govern- 
ment, but was Cepen ent, in all such matters, upon the good will of 
the States and eir promptness in meeting requisitions made upon 
them by Congress. 

Why do I say that the decision just rendered imparts or menaces the 
national authority? The reason is so apparent that it needs only to 
be stated, In its practical operation this decision withdraws from 
national taxation not only all incomes derived from real estate but 
tangible personal property, “invested personal property, bonds, stocks, 
investments of all kinds,“ and the income that may derived from 
such property. This results from the fact that by the decision of the 
court all such personal property and all incomes from real estate and 

ersonal property are placed beyond national taxation otherwise than 
a apportionment among the States on the basis simply of population. 

o such apportionment can possibly be made without doing gross injus- 
tice to the many for the benefit of the favored few in particular States. 
Any attempt upon the part of Congress to apportion among the States, 
upon the basis — of their population, taxation of personal property 
or of incomes would tend to arouse such indignation among the free- 
men of America that It would never be repeated. When, therefore, this 
court adjudges, as it does now adjudge, that 8 can not impose a 
duty or tax upon personal property or upon incomes arising either 
from rents of real estate or from personal property, including invested 

ersonal property, bonds, stocks, and investments of all kinds, except 
y apportioning the sum to be so raised among the States according 
popu ation, it practically decides that, without an amendment of the 
Constitution—two-thirds of both Houses of Congress and three-fourths 
of the States concurring—such property and incomes can never be 
made to contribute to the support of the National Government. 

It was stated by the Chief Justice, delivering the opinion for 
the majority in the Pollock case, that Congress if it saw fit 
might impose a constitutional income tax, making an appor- 
tionment of the amount needed or required among the States. 
In future discussions of the subject the suggestion will doubt- 
less be reiterated; and I deem it appropriate to call attention 
to its absurdity and the gross injustice which would result from 
the enforcement of such a statute. 

In the same case where the suggestion was made, Mr. Justice 
Brown, one of the dissenting justices, said: 

1 the census of 1890 the eee of the United States was 
62,622,250. Suppose Congress desired to raise by an income tax the 
same number of dollars, or the equivalent of $1 of each inhabitant. 
Under this system of apportionment, Massachusetts would pay $2,238,943. 
South Carolina would pay $1,151,149. Massachusetts has, however, 
$2,803,645,447 o property th which to pay it, or $1,252 per capita, 
while South Carolina has but $400,911,303 of property, or $348 to each 
inhabitant. Assuming that the same amount of property in each State 
represents a corresponding amount of income, each inhabitant of South 
Carolina would pay in proportion to his means three and one-half times 
as much as each inhabitant of Massachusetts. By the same course of 
reasoning, pr ger ae with a valuation of $352 Den capita, would pay 
four times as much as Rhode Island, with a valuation of $1,459 per 
capita. ` North Carolina, with a valuation of $362 per capita, would pay 
about four times as much in proportion tọ her means as New York, 
with a valuation of $1,430 per capita; while Maine, with a per capita 
valuation of $740, would pay about twice as much. Alabama, with a 
valuation of $412, would pay prany three times as much as Pennsyl- 
vania, with a valuation of $1,17 pen capita. In fact, there are 
Sore 9 83 8 that would pay the same amount in proportion to 

eir a pay. 

If the States should adopt a similar system of taxation, and allot 
the amount to be raised among the different cities and towns, or among 
the different wards of the same cities, in proportion to their popula- 
tion, the result would be so monstrous that the entire public would ery 
out against it. Indeed, reduced to its last analysis, it imposes the same 
tax upon the laborer that it does upon the millionaire. 

Justices Harlan, Jackson, and White dissented from the same 
suggestion with similar emphasis. 


JUSTICE OF INCOME TAX. 


When the question of how necessary revenues are to be raised 
is to be considered certain fundamental principles ought to 
govern. First among these is the rule of equality; not that 
equality which controls in political matters, but equality ac- 
cording to privileges enjoyed with respect to property and in- 
dustry under and benefits conferred by government. According 
to this rule, a per capita tax would be very unequal and there- 
fore very unjust. And a tax upon consumption has some of the 
same features of inequality. The latter has the same discrimi- 
nating features against the poor and in favor of the rich as the 
former. And yet few people would object to a tax on consump- 
tion strictly for revenue purposes. 7 

A tax on incomes is substantially one measured by privilege 
enjoyed and governmental protection afforded, and therefore 
conforms to the rule of equality. Nor would it infringe the 
rule, nor would it be any answer to the argument in support 
of an income tax laid by the Federal Government if its imposi- 
tion were additional to a similar tax imposed by any particular 
State. 

After discussing the importance of the principle of equality 
in taxation, Mr. Justice Harlan, in the Pollock case, said; 


But this is not all. The decision now made may provoke a contest 
in this country from which the American 1 would have been 
spared if the court had not overturned its former adjudications and 
had adhered to the principles of taxation under which our Government, 
following the repeated adjudications of this court, has always been 
administered. Thoughtful, conservative men have uniformly held that 
the Government could not be safely administered except upon prin- 
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ry, 
een so framed that, in matters of taxation for its support and 
maintenance, those who have incomes derived from the renting of real 
estate or from the leasing or using of tangible personal property, or 
who owned invested personal property, bon stocks, and investments 
of whatever kind, have privileges that can not be accorded to those 
ving incomes derived m the labor of their hands, or the exercise 
of their skill, or the use of their brains. Let me illustrate this: In 
the large cities or financial centers of the country there are persons 
deriving enormous incomes from the — of houses that have been 
erected, not to be occupied by the owner, but for the sole purpose of 
being rented. Near by are other rsons, trusts, combinations, and 
corporations possessing vast quantities of personal property, including 
bonds and stocks of railroads, telegraph, mining, telephone, banking, 
coal, oll, gas, and sugar-refining corporations from which millions upon 
millions of income are regularly derived. In the same neighborhood 
are others who own neither real estate, nor invested personal property, 
nor bonds, nor stocks of any kind, and whose entire income arises from 
the skill and industry layed by them in particular callings, trades, 
or professions, or from the labor of their hands or the use of their 
s. And it is now the law, as this day declared, that under the 
Constitution, however urgent may be the needs of the Government, 
however sorely the administration in power may be pressed to meet 
the moneyed obligations of the Nation, Congress can not tax the per- 
sonal property of the country, nor the income arising either from. real 
estate or from invested personal g rty, except by a tax apportioned 
among the States, on the basis o eir population, while it may com- 
1 the merchant, the artisan, the workman, the artist, the author, the 
awyer, the physician, even the minister of the 


happe 
R their respective earnings, N pen and profits, 
è support of the 


Speaking many years ago upon the scheme of Federal taxa- 
tion. Senator John Sherman, from his place in the Senate, said: 
While the expenses of National Government are largely caused by 


the protection of „it is but right to require p rty to con- 
tribute to their payment. It will not do to say that each person con- 
sumes in proportion to his means. That is not e. Everyone can see 
that the consumption of the rich does not bear the same tion to the 


consumption of the poor that the income of the one does to the wa 

of the other * As wealth accumulates this injustice in the 
fundamental basis of our system will be felt and fo 
tention of Congress. 


In view of the recent popular demand and proceedings in 
Congress his words were indeed prophetic. 

And upon one occasion Senator Morton said in the Senate: 

‘The income tax, of all others, is the most equitable because it is the 
8 measure that has been found of the productive property of the 
coun 7 


Speaking of the obligation to contribute in taxes in proportion 
to benefits, Benjamin Harrison, on a memorable occasion, said: 


I want to Mr Peet if I can, the thought that the preservation of 
this principle of a proportionate contribution, accord to the trne 
value of what each man has, ublie expenditures essential to 
the maintenance of our free tutions and of peace and good order 
in our communities. 


While there is nothing in the works of Alexander Hamilton 
directly in advocacy of an income tax, yet we find much in sup- 
port of its basie principle. For instance, as one of counsel for 
the Government in the Hylton case, he advocated the tax there 
involved upon the same principle that we now advocate the in- 
come tax. 

In an article on the income tax in the Outlook of March 2, 
1907, contributed by Philip S. Post (p. 503), it is said: 


In the earliest times taxation lacked equality. A tax was either a 
gift regulated by the generosity and loyalty of the members of the clan 
or an extortion limited only by the power and rapacity of the ruler. 
Through the rude equity of the poll tax, falling alike upon every male 
mu by successive stages more equitable standards have been reached 
until there is now a general acceptance of the maxim that income is 
the most equitable test by which to measure the amount that the citizen 
ought to contribute to the support of the Government that shelters him. 
To arrange a of taxation which shall correspond as closely as 
possible to the net revenue of individuals and social classes, and which 
shall take into account the variations in tax-paying ability, has thus 
become the demand of modern civilization. x 


Further along he says: 


The tax is In this regard the protector of oe era business. The 
prediction has been ventured that its substitution for the usual prop- 
erty taxes would save many a man from bankruptcy. Unlike License 
taxes, it does not make it difficult for the man of Sai capital to begin 
business; unlike the personal tax, it does not levy toll upon a stock of 
merchandise from which, because of financial depression, the owner is, 

rhaps, 3 no profits; unlike the real-estate tax, it does not 

creass the rent charge of every store and factory, whether succeed- 
ing or failing. The tax on incomes wisely and mercifully regards the 
et ability of the taxpayer, relieving him in adversity and par- 

cipating in his prosperity. 

he income tax 


upon the at- 


n 


are 5 pees live com 
for their families by life insurance or other untaxed investments; yet 
they contribute not to the State under whose protection they thrive. 
This, al ti who do pny, 
and, more, it is h It creates a 
up of eee well educated, with op ties for informa- 
on and leisure for public service—who, because they pay Pisa to 
the State, become indifferent to the duties of citizenship. ey feel no 
direct monetary concern in the business of the State. ey disdainfully 
disavow any interest in politics. Whatever contribution they make is 


the result of indirect taxation, and this is paid unconsciously. The 
exact amount contributed by any citizen because of the internal revenue 
and customs duties is unknown and unascertainable. There would be 
a social and litical value to the country in a Federal tax under 
which every citizen would consciously pay a definite sum. Such pay- 
ment would induce a more careful scrutiny into civic affairs, and 8 
tend to awaken that direct and universal interest in public administra- 
tion which is the . — of democratic governmen This would be 
followed by more orderly methods of business on the part of individuals. 
Men woul —4 stricter accounts. They would know how they stand 
themselves, and financial failures due to ignorance and lack of method 
would be lessened. 


reat recommendation: It has no tendency to disturb prices. 
fe differs from. certain aid on. c x 


Among the able economic writers who have advocated an in- 
come tax I will mention Richard T. Ely, professor of political 
economy in Wisconsin University, and Prof. Robert Ellis Thomp- 
son, who says in his work on political economy: 


on prices. No other is so cheaply No other 
brings home to the people so forcibly the fact that it is to their interest 
to insist upon a wise economy of the national revenue. 


OBJECTION TO INQUISITORIAL FEATURE. 

Then objection is made to the inquisitional feature of such a 
law. With as much reason might the opposition object to all 
tariff duties and to all taxation upon property, because a dili- 
gent and searching inquisition is a common feature of all. Few, 
except wealthy tax dodgers, have ever heretofore opposed tax 
laws upon this ground, and when that objection is interposed, it 
indicates, not that there is anything inherently wrong in a dili- 
gent search for the subject of taxation or liability of the person 
searched, but rather that the objector would like to shirk his 
duty to pay the tax entirely. p 

None of these objections are now made for the first time. The 
same plutocratic classes, having during the whole past of the 
Nation's history enjoyed practical immunity from Federal taxa- 
tion, and seeking to escape their proper and just proportion in 
the future, have made the same arguments and brought forward 
the same objections every time the subject was up for discus: 
sion and at every stage of the controversy. And I will, in de 
fault of words of my own choosing to fully convey my answers, 
quote from the tongues and pens of others. John Sherman, of 
Ohio, speaking on the subject of an income tax in the Senate in 
1871 and answering the objection that it was inquisitorial, said: 


They say it is uisitorial. Well, sir, there never was a tax in the 
world that was not 9 There never was so just a tax levied 
as the income tax. he least inquisitorial of all is the income tax. 


There is no hag ai nan that can be urged bg ot the income tax that I 
0 2 riters on political economy 


can not point in „oz tax. * 
as well as our own ts of what is just and right teach us that 
a man ought to pay taxes according to his income. 

And Senator Morton, of Indiana, said upon one occasion from 
his place in the Senate: 

State taxation in Indiana, and I undertake to say in every other State 
— ä has in it every inquisitorial feature that the income 

Benjamin Harrison, after retiring from the Presidency, said 
in a great speech in Chicago: 

If, for mere statistical pu we may ask the head of the family 
ee there are any 5 * household and enforce — ped by 

rocess, we „ tor revenu 
fist of his N The seek wie have ‘anal . tt —.— 
the taxgatherer and flaunt it on the street. 

The plea of business privacy has been overdone. President 
Taft evidently takes no stock in it, or he would never have 
favored the corporation tax, one of whose avowed purposes is 
to ascertain what every corporation in the country, big and 
little, is doing. 


OBJECTION THAT IT DEPRIVES STATES OF SOURCES OF REVENUE. 


An income tax is also objected to on the ground that its im- 
position would deprive the States of free recourse to subjects 
of taxation. That this is merely an appeal to local prejudice 
and far fetched need only to be mentioned to be clearly seen. 
No one ever dreamed of taxing the income of a State; therefore 
the States, as such, have no interest in the matter. No tax was 
ever laid that did not ultimately come out of the pockets of indi- 
viduals. That is as true of a corporation tax as of others. No 
matter how much tax the Federal Government collects, no mat- 
ter what its form, it is first subtracted before the taxing power 
of the State attaches, beause by the very words of the Consti- 
tution Federal laws constitutionally enacted are supreme. 
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There is therefore no question here of an apportionment of the 
subjects of taxation, but which I mean the things to be taxed, 
between the General Government and the States. This objec- 
tion, then, is purely captious and a substitute for argument, 
OBJECTION AS TEMPTATION TO PUBLIC EXTRAVAGANCE. 

Another argument heard against an income tax is that the 
opening up of this additional source of revenue will lead to 
greater extravagance in public expenditures. But I know of 
nothing so well calculated to arouse public sentiment in favor 
of economy in governmental affairs as the placing a part of 
the burden which they have not heretofore felt upon the 
wealthier classes, who have greatest influence in controlling 
and shaping legislative as well as administrative policy. It 
would be vain to expect a decrease in public expenditures in the 
immediate future if the Republican Party is to be in power. 
Especially is this true when we consider that increases of both 
the Navy and Army are parts of the settled policy of the pres- 
ent administration, to say nothing of other ambitious projects. 
And if taxation is to increase, the argument for placing part of 
the burden on the previously untaxed rich through an income 
tax becomes all the stronger. It would take part of the burden 
which is now almost the same, whether a man be worth $500 
or $500,000,000, and compel it to be borne by all in proportion 
to ability to pay, Perhaps the clamor for a big Navy and a big 
Army by the administration, in order to rival European nations 
which have real need for them, would become less persistent 
when the financiers desiring protection for their operations in 
Luzon, in China, and South American countries find that they 
must pay some of the cost. 

OBJECTION TO THE MEASURE AS BEING SECTIONAL. 

The objection was urged by an eminent lawyer from New 
York that an income tax would place greater burdens upon 
some sections than upon others. Many answers to that objec- 
tion occur to me. Did anyone ever hear of a tax on wealth be- 
ing collected elsewhere than where the wealth was located or 
from persons that could not be found? If incomes are greater 
in New England and in New York than in other parts of the 
country, we merely carry out the fundamental principle of all 
income-tax laws in compelling them to pay their greater pro- 
portionate part. Nor should the fact be overlooked that where 
these great fortunes are not the result of manipulating the 
produce and stock markets, they have been gathered largely 
through exactions imposed upon the South and West under 
cover of special privileges granted by law, among which may be 
mentioned protective tariffs and corporate franchises. These 
exactions have been laid upon the people of other sections in 
the form of high prices for manufactured products and exces- 


slre fares and freights for transportation. But the learned gen- 


tleman who advanced that objection could not have intended to 
speak for his whole constituency. There may be greater in- 
comes in his part of the country that would be subject to the 
tax than elsewhere, but they are not more numerous, A greater 
percentage of the people of New York and New England wonld 
be exempt because of small incomes than in any portion of the 
country. 
OBJECTION TO EXEMPTION AND FAILURE TO DISCRIMINATE. 

It was objected to the Bailey-Cummins income-tax bill in 
1909 that its exemption—$5,000—was too high, and the same 
objection is now made to the pending bill. 

It was also objected that no distinction was made between 
earned and unearned incomes, This objection comes from a 
strange source; that is to say, it was first urged by representa- 
tives of those who live upon unearned incomes, by which is 
meant interest upon investments, claiming that a distinction 
should be made in favor of those whose incomes are received 
as the result of continuous efforts, physical or mental. But 
conceding that it is made in good faith, it is entirely inconsist- 
ent with the objection that the exemption is too high. Without 
dwelling upon the point, I would tax any and every one upon the 
excess over the exemption, no matter what the source of in- 
come, Any man earning by industry over $5,000 a year would 
be willing to be taxed upon the excess, and in fact very few so 
fortunately situated could be found to object. 

OBJECTION RASED ON TENDENCY TO PROMOTE FALSE SWEARING. 

The income tax is also objected to on the specious ground that 
it will offer an inducement to those sought fo be charged to 
commit perjury. This was very strenuously urged against the 
income-tax bill in 1894 by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, for instance, 
who since he retired from direct control of highly protected in- 
dustry with a great fortune has given a great deal of ad- 
vice on public morality to the country of his adoption. But 
this objection simply leads to this: That the Government, hav- 
ing power to pass Jaws, will not be able to secure obedience to 
them after enactment. The objection, however is without force. 


Unless our men of wealth transfer their investments to other 
eountries, their concealment for any considerable period will be 
mpossible. The imminency of discovery and prosecution will 

ye a strong deterrent effect in most cases. A few successful 
prosecutions under penal clauses properly framed will soon put 
an end to the practice of false swearing. With all classes and 
avocations paying a proportionate share, with the tax merely 
supplementing and not displacing other forms of taxation, the 
percentage taken to total income will be so small and the jus- 
tice of the impost will be so soon recognized that shirking and 
false swearing will be not only unpopular but rare and danger- 
ous. I feel that all predictors of failure or eren of weakness 
from difficulty of enforcement will turn out to have been false 
prophets. I discredit the sincerity or judgment of those who 
without proof or experience have set down a large percentage of 
their fellow citizens as liars and perjurers. 

It must be admitted that men left free from any form of com- 
pulsion haye very elastic consciences in dealing with the asses- 
sor. But this argues nothing against the income tax on this 
score. Should we abandon all forms of taxation and allow all 
governments, National, State, county, and municipal, to come 
to an end because of the difficulty of reaching property subject 
to taxation? 

OBJECTION OF UNCONSTITUTIONALITY—IT MAY CONTAIN THE EXEMPTIONS 
AND BE GRADED, 

Aside from the general question whether an income tax is 
constitutional—that is to say, whether it is a direct tax, which 
must be apportioned among the States according to population, 
or is in the nature of an excise, requiring no apportionment— 
was until recently the question whether a statute imposing it 
may be graded and contain exceptions or exemptions. That 
question was raised in the Pollock case, but the decision was 
based upon broader grounds, so that the above question was not 
reached. The statute of 1898, however, imposing a tax of 5 
per cent on gross receipts of persons and corporations engaged 
in refining oil, and upon those refining sugar exempted gross 
receipts up to $250,000, and the court, in the Spreckels case, 
found no fault with the exemption. That feature of an income 
tax, therefore, requires no argument in support of its constitu- 
tionality. 

The question of the power of Congress to grade an income tax 
is, however, a slightly, but not substantially, different question, 
The principle upholding an exemption also upholds the increase 
of the tax as the income increases, 

As such power bas never been directly passed upon by the 
courts, I am constrained to cite nonjudicial, but eminent, au- 
thority on the point. 

The principal objection heretofore urged to these features of 
such a statute was that it lacked the uniformity specified in 
the Constitution as a requisite for imposts, duties, and excises. 
I will first refer, without quoting, to an able article in the 
Yale Law Journal for February, 1900 (p. 164), by William B. 
Bosley, entitled the Constitutional requirement of uniformity 
in duties, imposts, and excises.” 

Mr. Justice Samuel F. Miller delivered a lecture on the Con- 
stitution, in the course of which he said: 

A tax is uniform within the meaning of the constitutional require- 
ment if it is made to bear the same percentage over all the United 
States. When they (the statutes) use the words taxes 
must be uniform,” they mean uniform with regard to the subject of 
the tax; * that is, different articles may be taxed at different 
amounts, provided that the rate is uniform on the same class every- 
where, with all people, and at all times. 

Surely it will not be disputed that Congress, having the 
power to fix different percentages of taxation for different 
classes, may make its own classification—that is, can say that 
those incomes below a certain sum shall be exempt (as decided 
in the Spreckels case), and that incomes above that figure 
shall pay different percentages, increasing as their amounts 
increase. 

OBJECTION BASED ON ALLEGED UXKCONSTITUTIONALITY BECAUSE DIRECT 
TAXATION, 

I have shown what Mr. Taft thought of the feasibility of 
enacting a constitutional statute on the subject, notwithstanding 
the decision in the Pollock case. Since he is now the official 
head of his party and is at all times considered as representative 
of the best talent in the legal profession, I need not encumber 
the Recorp with quotations from other nonjudicial personages 
on the same point. But inasmuch as he felt free to doubt the 
infallibility of the court, I am emboldened to examine and 
briefly discuss the decision itself and, perhaps, to take issue 
with the views of the majority of the judges. 

Something has been said in debate—and much more may be 
expected—about the inadvisability of following up the adverse 
decision of the court with the presentation before it of the 
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same issue, and President Taft, who did not hesitate to criticize 
the decision in speeches to mass meetings while a candidate, 
subsequently hinted in a message to Congfess that to do so 
would be “ indelicate.” 4 

Others have fancied that such an enactment would be fol- 
lowed by a clamorous and noisy campaign of criticism of the 
court on the one side and of defense of its decision on the 
other, in which politicians and newspapers would participate 
with much heat and earnestness, as a result of which the sensi- 
bilities of the justices might be shocked. In answer to all this 
I would say that they need pay no attention to the passage of 
such a statute, and would have much less justification for read- 
ing, hearing, or heeding what politicians and others would say 
in heated discussion on the subject prior to the regular and 
orderly presentation before them of a case arising under the 
Statute. Such has been the history and practice of the court, 
and no evidence is furnished that it has changed. 

The doubts of the soundness of the conclusion reached by the 
court by which the income-tax law of 1894 was declared un- 
constitutional is so general among lawyers and men in public 
life that a desire to pass a new act of the same kind and re- 
submit the question for final settlement would alone justify the 
enactment of a new act. Such criticisms and doubts have been 
expressed, not only by the ablest Democrats, but by official 
leaders of the Republican Party. Thus President Taft, in his 
letter of acceptance, said: 

In my judgment, an amendment to the Constitution for an income 
tax is not necessary. I believe that an income tax, when the pro- 
tective system of customs and the internal-revenue tax shall not fur- 
nish income enough for governmental needs, can and should be devised 
which, under the decisions of the Supreme Court, will conform to the 
Constitution. 

And I quote from the message of President Roosevelt to Con- 
gress, dated December 3, 1907, not because of any value that I 
attach to it as the expression of a legal opinion, but because it 
may well be received as a reflection of the leading thought of 
the country and of the prevailing opinions of his legal advisers. 
After pointing out the relative merits of different forms of 
taxation, he said: 

Whenever we, as a people, undertake to remodel our taxation sys- 
tem nisi, Baa lines suggested. we must make it clear beyond perad- 
venture t our aim is to distribute the burden of supporting the Gov- 
erument more equitably than at present; that we intend to treat rich 
man and poor man on a basis of absolute equality; and that we regard 
it as equally fatal to true democracy to do or permit injustice to the 
one as to do or permit injustice to the other. The question in its 
essence is the question of the proper adjustment of the burden to the 
tax. As the law now stands Tt fe undoubtedly difficult to devise an 
income tax which will be constitutional. But whether it is absolutely 
impossible is another question; and if possible, it is most certainly 
desirable. 

From 1796, when the question first arose in the Hylton case, 
and it was held that the term “direct taxes” included only a 
capitation (poll) and land taxes, there was complete, unde vi- 
ating uniformity in the decisions to that effect. The rule was 
declared, time and again, in conformity to the prior rulings of 
the court and in accord with public opinion in and outside 
official life crystallized in various statutes going into and re- 
maining in operation until they were repealed or expired by 
their own limitations. So the decision in the Pollock case was 
well calculated to startle and alarm the whole country, as it 
actually did. 

It is not my purpose to review all the authorities; but the 
logic and effect of decisions since the Pollock case have, with- 
out professing to do so, gone to the same logical extent in over- 
throwing its doctrine as it had gone in overruling the court’s 
previous decision. 

By an act of Congress of June 5, 1794, specific rates of duty 
were laid “upon all carriages for the conveyance of persons 
that should be kept by or for any person for bis use, or to be 
let out to hire, or for the carrying of passengers.“ The case 
of Hylton v. United States (3 Dall, 171), decided in 1796, 
distinctly presented the question whether the duties laid upon 
carriages by that act was a direct tax within the meaning of 
the Constitution. If it should be held as a tax of that charac- 
ter, there could be no doubt that the statute was unconstitu- 
tional, since it made no provision for an apportionment among 
the States on the basis of population. It can not be amiss to 
note the language of the court in that case. 

Mr. Justice Chase said: 


As it was incumbent of the plaintiff's counsel in error, so they took 
great pains to prove that the tax on carriages was a direct tax; but 
the did not satisfy my mind. I think, at least, it may be doubted, 
and if I only doubted I should affirm the judgment of the circuit court. 
The deliberate decision of the National Legislature (which did not con- 
sider a tax on carriages a direct tax, but thought it was within the descrip- 
tions of a duty) could determine me, if the case was doubtful, to re- 
ceive the construction of the legislature. But I am inclined to think 
that a tax on carriages is not a direct tax within the letter or meaning 
of the Constitution. The great object of the Constitution was to give 


Congress a power to lay taxes adequate to the exigencies of govern- 


were to observe two rules in imposing them, namely, 


the rule of ap laid any 


direct tax. 


are 100 carriages and in the other 1,000. 
one State would pay ten times the tax of owners in the other. 
one State would pay for his carriage $8, but B, in the other State, 
would pay for his carriage $80. I think an annual tax on carriages 
for the conveyance of persons may be considered as within the power 
granted to Congress to lay duties. The term duty is the most com- 
33 next to the general term tax, and n in Great 
ritain (whence we take our general ideas of taxes, duties, Imposts, ex- 
cises, customs, etc.) embraces taxes on stamps, tolls for passage, etc., 
and is not confined to taxes on importation only. I am inclined to 
think—but of this I do not give a judicial opinion—that the direct 
taxes contemplated the Constitution are only two, to wit, a capita- 
tion or poll tax simply, without regard to property, profession, or any 
other circumstance, and a tax on land. I doubt whether a tax by a 
neral assessment of personal property within the United States is 
cluded within the term “direct tax.“ 


And the other justices who delivered opinions were equally 
explicit to the same effect. Mr. Justice Iredell, in the course 
of an able and elaborate concurring opinion, said: 

As all direct taxes must be tag it is evident that the Con- 
stitution contemplated none as direct but such as could be apportioned. 
If this can not apportioned, it is, therefore, not a direct tax in the 
sense of the Constitution. 

I have already shown the folly and extreme hardships that 
would attend an apportionment of an income tax according to 
numbers. Justice Iredell had something to say on that point, 
too: 

Such an arbitrary method of taxing different States differently is a 
suggestion altogether new, and would lead, if practiced, to such danger- 
ous consequences that it will require very powerful arguments to show 
that that method of taxing would be in any manner compatible with 
the Constitution, with which at present I.deem it utterly irreconcilable, 
it being altogether destructive of the nation of a common interest, upon 
which the very principles of the Constitution are founded, so far as the 
condition of the United States will admit. 

In the same opinion the learned justice just quoted said 
what is self-evident and here peculiarly pertinent: 

It is sufficient, on the present occasion, for the court to be satisfied 
that this is not a direct tax contemplated by the Constitution in order 
to affirm the present udgment; since if it can not be apportioned it 
must necessarily be uniform. 

Meaning, of course, that it must be within the rule of mere 
general or geographical uniformity throughout the Nation... As 
has been shown, an income tax can not be apportioned. It fol- 
lows that, unless provided for as in the Wilson bill or the 
Bailey-Cummins bill, in the Sixty-first Congress, there can be 
no income tax whatever without an amendment of the Con- 
stitution. 

I shall merely make reference to other statutes and decisions 
prior to the Pollock case, following and reaffirming the Hylton 
case. 

By acts of Congress passed in 1861 Congress not only laid 
and apportioned among the States a direct tax of $20,000,000 
upon lands, improvements, and dwelling houses, but it provided 
that there should be levied, collected, and paid upon the annual 
income of every person residing in the United States, whether 
such income is derived from any kind of property, or from any 
profession, trade, employment, or yocation carried on in the 
United States or elsewhere, or from any source whatever, if 
such annual income exceeds the sum of $800, a tax of “3 per 
cent on the amount of such excess of each income above $800.” 
The scope and range of objects affected by that statute was 
greatly eularged and extended by subsequent amendment. By 
the act of 1862 the tax was laid upon— 


the annual gains, profits, or Incomes of every person residing in the 
United States, whether derived from any kind of property, rents, in- 
terest, dividends, salaries, or from a profession, trade, employment, 
or vocation carried on in the United States or elsewhere, or from any 
source whatever. 


Among other subsequent statutes containing like provisions 
may be mentioned those of June 30, 1864, March 3, 1865, March 
10, 1866, March 2, 1867, and of July 4, 1870. 

I now invite attention to the judicial views and constructions 
of these statutes and to the scope and effect given by the same 
court to the decision in the Hylton case. 

In the Pacific Insurance Co. v. Soule (7 Wall., 433, 446) the 
point was distinctly made in argument that— 


An income tax is, and always heretofore has been, rded as paing 
a direct tax, as much so as a poll tax or a land tax. If it be a di 
tax, then the Constitution Is imperative that it shall be apportioned. 
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Mr. Justice Swayne, delivering the unanimous opinion of the 
court, adhered to the principles laid down in the Hylton case. 
In the course of the opinion he said: 


Constitution intended that any tax shoul be apportioned the 3 


And, without further incumbering the Record with quotations, I 
will cite Veazie Bank v. Fenno (6 Wall, 533, 543, 544, 546), where 
the principal question was as to a tax upon the bank-note circu- 
lation of State banks; Scholey v. Rew (23 Wall, 331, 346, 347), 
where the question whether a duty laid by the act of June 30, 
1864, as subsequently amended, upon succession was a direct 
tax within the meaning of the Constitution; Springer v. The 
United States (102 U. S. Rept., 586, 599, 600, 602), where the 
whole subject was most thoroughly examined by both court and 
counsel upon the constitutionality of the act of June 30, 1864, as 
amended by the act of March 8, 1865, in so far as it levied a 
duty upon gains, profits, and income derived from every kind of 
property and from every trade, profession, or employment. 

It can not be amiss to call attention to a case of special 
significance, usually overlooked in discussions of this subject. 
I refer to the ease of Clarke against Sichel, and so forth (re- 
ported in 14 Int. Rev. Rec., 6). It was decided by Mr. Justice 
Strong at circuit, he having participated in the decisions before 
mentioned, and involved the validity of a tax on income derived 
from an annuity bequeathed by the will of the plaintiff's hus- 
band. The annuity was charged upon his entire estate, real 
and personal. In deciding the question adversely to the con- 
tention that the estate was invalid, the learned justice said: 

If it be true, as has been argued, that the income tax is a “ capitation 
or other direct tax” within the meaning of the Constitution, it is 
undoubtedly prohibited by the first and ninth sections of the first 
article, for it is not “ apportioned among the States.“ But I am of the 
opinion that it is not a “capitation or other direct tax“ in the sense 
in which the framers of the Constitution and people of the States who 
adopted it understood such taxes. 

When the fact is recalled that the act of 1864 provided, 
among other things, that (with certain specified exceptions) a 
tax should be levied, collected, and paid annually upon the 
annual gains, profits, or income of every person residing 
abroad, whether derived from any kind of property, rents, 
interest, dividends, salaries, or from any profession, trade, 
employment, or vocation carried on in the United States or 
elsewhere, or from any other source whatever, the true sig- 
nificance of this decision by Justice Strong is at once seen. 

I will now pass to consideration of decisions rendered sub- 
sequently to the Pollock case, and will undertake to show that 
both these decisions and the views of the court expressed in 
rendering them are totally inconsistent with those in the Pol- 
lock case, and are, in effect, in complete accord with the Hylton 
case and the other cases before referred to adopting and apply- 
ing its doctrine. 

But first, and I think very properly, I will call attention to 
the changed personnel of the Supreme Court, as an additional 
reason for a resubmission of the question. Counting those who 
participated in the decision in the Hylton case, 21 justices of 
the Supreme Court, comprising those who haye shed most luster 
upon the jurisprudence of the Nation, have adhered to its doc- 
trine. Among them are included Justices Harlan, White, Jack- 
son, and Brown, who dissented in the Pollock case, One of these, 
Chief Justice White, is still a member of the court. Of the 5 
constituting the majority in that case, none remain. So that 
the court now consists of not one who held the income-tax act of 
1894 unconstitutional, of 1 who held it constitutional, and 8 
who never passed upon the question. If the question were again 
presented in simple form a different conclusion might be reached. 

The first case subsequent to the Pollock case to which I will re- 
fer is that of Nichol v. Ames (173 U. S., 509). I refer to it 
merely to show that the court went back to and again applied 
those practical rules for the construction of the clauses of the 
Constitution conferring the taxing power prevailing up to that 
time and repudiated the theoretical, economic views which were 
allowed to control the decision in the Pollock case, The opinion 
sustaining the validity of the tax was by Mr. Justice Peckham 
and was concurred in by all the other justices. He expressly 
repudiated all such theoretical canons of construction, saying: 


Taxation is eminent! ractical, and is, in fa brought to every 
man’s door; and for the 8 of deciding oe its validity a tax 
should be regarded in its actual, 
reference to theoretical or abstract whose 


ractical results rather than with 
correctness is the sub- 


ject of dispute and contradiction 
science of political economy. 

That he here referred to Adam Smith and other political 
economists whose theories exercised a controlling influence upon 
the views of the majority in the Pollock case, rejected in all 
prior decisions, and strenuously combatted by the dissenting 
justices in the Pollock case, there appears no room to doubt. 

In Knowlton v. Moore (178 U. S., 41) the decision was upon 
the constitutional validity of the portion of the act of 1898 
which imposed a tax upon inheritances and legacies. The 
opinion sustaining the validity of the act in the respect here 
important was by Mr. Justice White and concurred in by the 
whole court, Mr. Justice Brewer dissenting only as to the 
power of Congress to grade such a tax according to the amount 
passing to the heir or legatee. It is true that some attempt was 
made to differentiate the case from the Pollock case; but after 
the most careful reading the question recurs, If Congress has 
no power to tax the whole of one’s receipts from all sources, 
whence does it derive power to tax the isolated act of receiving 
a legacy or inheritance. If the rents of land and interest upon 
money received as income may not be taxed, because of the 
directness of the impost, upon what principle may a tax be laid, 
without apportionment according to the census, upon the re- 
ceipt of the land or the money itself? The decision is, in 
sound sense and reason, wholly irreconcilable with the income- 
tax decision, and clearly appears to overrule it, if not in words, 
at any rate in effect. 4 

The case of Spreckels Refining Co. v. McLain (192 U. S., 397) 
involved a provision of the act of 1898, providing for a tax upon 
the gross annual receipts in excess of $250,000 of every person, 
firm, corporation, or company carrying on or doing the business 
of refining sugar or oil, the amount of the tax to be determined 
by the returns of business required by the statute. . The opinion 
of the court, by Mr. Justice Harlan, distinguishes between a tax 
upon the business measured by annual income—for that is what 
gross annual receipts amounts to—and the aggregate annual re- 
ceipts of a party. But the court sets up the barren ideality of 
the taxpayer's business as a subject of taxation and uses that 
fiction as a basis for holding it to be an excise. Without the 
fiction, it must haye been held an income tax, direct, and there- 
fore unconstitutional, following the doctrine of the Pollock case. 
Does any distinguishing quality inhere in the term business ? 
The court loosely uses the term, making no attempt to detine it, 
No constitution or statute has ever so used the term as to indi- 
cate an intention to limit its ordinary and accepted meaning, 
and to do so is heyond the power of any court. 

It is axiomatic that in ascertaining the subject upon which a 
tax is laid something substantial, or at least representing some- 
thing valuable or limitable, must be found. The question re- 
curs, What is business? The Great Apostle said, “ List ye not 
that I must be about my Father's business; and Woolsey said 
to the King, “It is the business of my life to pray for you.” 
Search the dictionaries, general and legal, and you will find 
them all agreeing business is anything in the world or above the 
world that concerns or interests an intelligent creature. Turn- 
ing to Nichol v. Ames, and to many other cases that could be 
mentioned, we find the court saying that to warrant a privilege 
being the subject of taxation there must be something to dis- 
tinguish it from common right; and the court held that the 
privilege of buying and selling on an established exchange was 
distinguishable from the common right of buying and selling, 
agreeing that the common right could not be so taxed. That 
was a vital point in the case, the turning point. 

Within the definition of “business” it is impossible to con- 
ceive of an income being received without engaging in business. 
The very act of receiving it is business; and the irresistible 
logic of the Spreckels case would support the constitutionality 
of an act containing the provisions of the pending bill even 
without the fiction of laying the tax on the business, It is true 
that the decision of the lower court in the Spreckels case was 
reversed and remanded for correetion, but only upon a point 
raised upon the construction of the statute, the court consider- 
ing the judgment of the circuit court of appeals too broad. 
The court was unanimous in holding the act valid. 

In this instance Congress named the gross income—gross 
annual receipts—of two vocations, both useful, harmless, and 
helpful, neither deleterious to health nor morality. It might 
have included by name two score or two thousand. It might in 
the same way have extended the list to all. Or it might, with- 
out naming any, have specified “every conceivable character of 
business, profession, or occupation.” That, with exemptions and 
gradations, would have been the exact equivalent of an income 
tax such as that contained in the act of 1894. Are we not, then, 
fully justified in saying that the doctrine of the Pollock decision 
has been exploded by these later decisions? It must be so, 


among those who are experts in the 
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unless in the settlement of great constitutional questions more 
consideration is to be given to mere forms of expression than 
to matters of substance. 

Mr. Chairman, the best thought of the country approves the 
income tax as the most just tax that can be levied by the Fed- 
eral Government. The House will approve this excise Dill, 
whereby large incomes will be justly subjected to taxation for 
public purposes. This measure is in the form of an excise tax, 
so as to meet the position of a divided Supreme Court in oppo- 
sition to the income tax. In the Sixty-first Congress the Demo- 
erats forced the passage of a resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to authorize the Federal Government 
to impose an income tax without apportionment. A majority 
of the States have ratified this proposed amendment, and it is 
not too much to hope that the day is not far distant when the 
other States necessary will join in this ratification, and when 
this time shall come the Democratic Party will lift from the 
consumption of this land a part of the onerous taxation which 
now oppresses it and lay it where it justly belongs—upon those 
whose abundant incomes will enable them to pay it without 
abating even the luxuries which they enjoy. [Applause.] 


Hon. Tom L. Johnson on Taxation of Land Values—Public 
Ownership of Monticello. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. BULKLEY, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 26, 1912. 


Mr. BULKLEX said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In view of the general interest now being mani- 
fested in the subject of taxation throughout the country, I de- 
sire to take advantage of the privilege of extending my remarks 
by submitting for the Rxconb an extract from a speech by a 
former Member of this House, the late Hon. Tom L. Johnson, at 
a gathering of farmers near Akron, Ohio, August 29, 1905, 
when he was the Democratic candidate for governor of Ohio. 

After speaking on the issues in State and county for some 
half hour Mr. Johnson, as was his custom, called for ques- 
tions. A venerable gentleman, with long white whiskers, arose 
and said: Mr. Speaker, I have a suspicion from what I have 
read in the papers, that you desire to place all taxes on land. 
Is this correct?” Some one else in the audience then called 
out: Tell us about the single tax.“ Replying to the elderly 
man Mr. Johnson said: “ Most emphatically, no.“ He paused 
for a moment, then continuing, said: 

“But if you mean that I have a desire to place all taxes on 

land values, I answer most decidedly, ‘Yes.’ If you want to 
hear about the single tax, I will stay with you and let my tent 
meeting in the city wait, while I say that if it were not for this 
idea, called single tax, I would not be here to-night. This is 
the reason that I am what I am and making the fight which 
we are now in. A tax on land would be an unjust and in- 
iquitous system, but a tax on land values would be the best 
and fairest system that the world has ever known. Laws 
which would bring about the taxation of land values would be 
of more service to humanity than any legislation ever yet 
enacted. Farmers are large owners of land, but not of land 
values. We have land in our city that sells at the rate of 
$5,000,000 per acre. Have any of your farmers lands as valuable 
as that? In New York city there is land that sells for $15,- 
000,000 per acre. Is there any land in this neighborhood at 
that price? 
To answer my friend’s question I will relate a little talk 
I had one day with Congressman Pierson, of Tuscarawas 
County, when we were in Washington together. Pierson was a 
farmer and said to me one day: ‘Tom, I can not go your single 
tax; it would be a hardship on the farmers, and they already 
have more than their share of the burden of taxation.’ 

“T said: ‘Look here, Pierson, if I thought the single tax 
would increase the farmers’ burden I would not stand for it for 
one minute. In fact, if I did not know it would be the greatest 
blessing to the farmers and to the workingmen in the city as 
well, I never would advocate it again. I can show you that 
the single tax will lighten the farmers’ burden as compared 
with the present method. Let me ask you some questions to 
see If we can get at the facts in the matter. How much, Mr. 
Pierson, of the present tax burden do you think the farmers 
bear?’ Well, he answered, ‘the farmers constitute over half 
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the population of the United States, and I should say that they 


pay at, least 60 per cent of all taxes.’ Very well, let's eall it 
50 per cent to be safe.’ ‘No, no,’ said Pierson, ‘that’s toe low. 
They pay more than 60 per cent, rather than less.“ All right; 
but to be safe, let’s call it 50 per cent.’ 

“*Now, Mr. Pierson, I want you to tell me how much of the 
value of land the farmers have in the United States? Please 
take into consideration all the valuable coal lands, the iron, 
silver, gold, copper, and other valuable mines; the water privi- 
leges, the railroads, and their rights of way and terminals, in- 
cluding street railroads, telephones, and telegraphs, for these 
are built on the most valuable lands; all the gas and electric 
lighting rights of way built on land of great value; all the 
city lots, some of which are worth more than a whole county 
of farming land. I want you to take all these into consideration 
and then tell me how much of these values in the United States 
the farmers have.’ 

“Mr. Pierson replied, ‘Well, I should say less than 5 per 
cent.’ I said, ‘Call it 10 per cent to be safe.’ ‘Oh, no, no; 
that’s entirely too high; that's double.“ ‘Well, we will call 
it 10 per cent, anyway. Now, don’t you see that if the farmers 
are paying 50 per cent, that if all the taxes were raised by a 
single tax on land values the farmers, since they have but 
10 per cent of these yalues—you say 5 per cent—would pay less; 
that their taxes would be reduced five times? That instead of 
paying one-half, as now, they would under that plan pay but 
one-tenth?’ 

“*T declare, Tom, I never looked at it in that light, and I 
guess you have got me.’ 

“So, I say to you farmers here to-night, that this single 
tax, of which I am proud to be an advocate, would be to the 
overburdened farmers and workingmen the greatest boon, the 
greatest blessing, the greatest godsend that any country ever 
knew. I wish you good night.” 

PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF MONTICELLO. 

In these days of Democratic ascendency there has been 
awakened in the public mind a new interest in the life and 
philosophy of Thomas Jefferson. This quickened interest has 
lately been evidenced by the agitation for the public ownership 
of Jefferson’s homestead at Monticello. In order that we may 
have in the permanent Recorp a full statement of one who has 
given this subject a great deal of thought, I desire to submit 
the statement of Mrs. Martin W. Littleton, of New York, before 
the Committee on Rules of the House of Representatives on 
July 24, 1912. $ 

The committee having under consideration Senate concurrent 
resolution No. 24, Mrs. Littleton said : 

“I thank the committee for giving me the privilege of ap- 
pearing before them to-day on a subject so near my heart. 
I wish that some other true friend of Jefferson could speak to 
you in my place. I wish very much that my husband could 
have appeared before you to-day. However, I take courage 
from the fact that several times before, when the subject of 
Monticello has been brought up before Congress, Congress 
has never refused to grant what was asked. So, even though 
I present the case very inadequately, I feel bold enough to go 
on and say what I have to say, feeling assured that what I 
ask will be granted. I am very sorry that the full committee 
can not be present to-day. I will not take up much of your 
time this morning and will not undertake to present all of the 
matter I have here, but will ask to have it inserted in the 
record. 

“The CHAIRMAN. That’ privilege will be given you, Mrs. 
Littleton. The Chair will state that a number of the members 
of the committee are out of the city. I think six of the mem- 
bers are absent, but I hope several other members will come in 
later. You can proceed as long as you please with your state- 
ment, and can insert whatever documents you wish to have 
included in the record. 

“Mrs. LITTLETON. I thank you for extending me that privilege, 
Mr. Chairman. 

“The first time this matter was brought before Congress was 
in 1863, when Uriah Levy asked Congress to accept Monticello 
as a gift to the people of the United States. Congress was pre- 
pared to do this and a resolution was offered to accept the gift, 
when Mr. Harris rose and notified Congress that relatives of 
Uriah Levy had brought a suit, or were about to bring a suit, 
to break the will of Uriah Levy, and that if Congress accepted 
this gift it would accept with it a lawsuit. So nothing was 
done on that occasion. 

“The next time was on April 13, 1878, the anniversary of 
Thomas Jefferson’s birthday, when Mr. ‘Sunset’ Cox, Repre- 
sentative from New York, asked for an appropriation of $5,000 
to renew the monument over Jefferson’s graye, the first one 
placed there having been destroyed. Congress granted that re- 
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quest for $5,000, but the monument was not erected. There was 
some discussion over the deeds and titles and over the owner- 
ship of the graye, which Mr. Levy claimed, and the money was 
finally turned back into the Treasury. 

“The next request came four years later, in 1882, on another 
anniversary of Jefferson’s birthday, when Representative Geddes 
offered a measure providing for an appropriation of $10,000 
for the building of a monument. That measure was unani- 
mously passed. This was to replace the monument over Jeffer- 
son's grave, which during all these years of lawsuits and neglect 
had been destroyed. As I have said, that request was granted, 
and $10,000 were appropriated to build the monument which 
stands there to-day. 

“Now I am coming to you with another request, and the re- 
quest I am making to-day is a very small one. It is that you 
pass this resolution or take whatever action is appropriate. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You might read the resolution into the 
record if you wish to do so. I suggest that you read it for the 
record. 

“Mrs. LITTLETON. The resolution is as follows: 


Senate concurrent resolution 24, Sixty-second Congress second session.] 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


“ JuLy 18, 1912.—Referred to the Committee on Rules. 


“Resolved, etc., That the President of the Senate be, and is hereby, 
authorized to appoint a committee of five Members of the Senate, to act 
in cooperation with a similar committee to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, to. inquire into the wisdom and ascer- 
tain the cost of acquiring Monticello, the home of Thomas Jefferson, as 
the property of the United States, that it may be preserved for all time 
in dts entirety for the American peop! 

* Passed the Senate July 17, 1912. 


“Attest: 
“CHARLES G. BENNETT, Secretary. 


“The CHAIRMAN. Now, you wish this committee to report that 
resolution to the House of Representatives, and then you wish 
the House of Representatives to pass it. That would make it 
effective, and the committee provided for would be appointed 
by the respective officers of the House and Senate. 

“Mrs. Lirtteton. Yes; that is what I am asking to be done, 
Mr. Henry. If you do not object, I will read my remarks on 
the subject of this resolution. I am not an experienced public 
speaker, and am a little bit nervous. 

“The CHARMAN. You can consult your own pleasure and con- 
yenience in that regard, Mrs. Littleton. 

Mrs. LITTLETON., When I came to Washington a few months 
ago I was surprised to find that in this city of history and out- 
door monuments there was no memorial in honor of Thomas 
Jefferson. I was surprised because, though Jefferson did many 
things which entitled him to recognition, he did one supreme 
thing that no man ever did do or ever can do again, and that 
thing was being the author of the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence. It made him almost a divine exception to the general 
run of mankind. But if I thought I had to convince this com- 
inittee of the important achievements of Thomas Jefferson which 
entitle him and his memory to the lasting gratitude of our coun- 
try I should stop here and now and surrender my task as 
hopeless. 

“Tt was he who had faith in man. It was he who fought for 
a new government, founded upon the belief that all men were 
equal. It was he who builded an asylum for the oppressed of 
all nations. It was he who had the laws of primogeniture and 
entail abolished and made the young son equal to the elder 
brother. It was he who caused the separation of church and 
state and made it possible for all men to profess their religious 
belief without fear of oppression, whether Protestant, Catholic, 
or Jew. It was he who spoke the first words in behalf of the 
freedom of the negroes before any other American statesman; 
and if his bill, the ‘Ordinance of the Northwestern Territory,’ 
prohibiting slavery after 1800, had passed our great Civil War 
might never have been fought. He drew the bill establishing 
our present system of coinage and currency on the decimal basis. 
Without sword, and with only his pen, he took over from Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, for the United States, the great Southwestern 
Territory, known as the Louisiana Purchase, and he took over 
also the Northwestern Territory of Oregon. Everyone knows 
that the last work his hands found to do, when he was an old, 
old man, was to inaugurate and build a great university for 
Virginia—the first real university in America. He believed 
that in a representative democracy education and intellectual 
freedom was necessary. He created and wrote five great state 
papers from which Americans have learned their lesson of free- 
dom, the sublimest one of all he wrote being the Declaration of 
American Independence. 

“You know he gave eight years in the unremitting service in 
the greatest office which his country could offer. And at the end 
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of eight years of service the whole people held out their hands 
in universal greeting as he retired to Monticello after more than 
half a century of public service. When he started in the public 
service he was a rich man. When he left, after more than 60 
years, he was a poor man. Subscriptions were taken up for 
him, his home sold, and his grave is now a thing neglected and 
bandied about, without ownership or one to do it honor. It 
might almost as well rest in foreign territory. It is a neglected 
spot, a shame and a disgrace to this country, which prizes above 
all things the freedom and liberty which he procured for them. 

“This is but a brief reference to the things which he did for 
our country’s growth, but you all know this so much better than 
I and are in some sense living the life he lived and rendering 
the services he rendered, I shall ask you to let me pass to the 
particular subject in hand and tell you, if I can, the exact story 
of Monticello, which I am sure this country yishes and ought 
to take to itself. I can not speak of Jefferson without speaking 
of Monticello and without speaking of George Washington and 
Mount Vernon. They are in my mind together—one the man of 
the sword, the other the man of the pen. And the two moun- 
tains—Mount Vernon and Monticello (‘little mountain’)—in 
whose bosoms there now rest these two precious possessions 
of our Nation. George Washington has a place in all history 
above neglect or envy. But Thomas Jefferson stands apart. 

“ While one with his sword carved out a nation and procured 
liberty for us, the other with his pen caryed out a nation and 
procured human liberty for us. And they both worked together 
and gave us this beautiful Capital City. In the heart of it a 
grateful Nation has erected a monument to the memory of one 
of them. But, I say, in all this city of glorious marble and trees 
there is not an outdoor monument or shaft erected in honor of 
the other one. There are monuments to Edward Gallaudet, 
George Washington, Gen. Jackson, Lafayette, Rochambeau, 
Gen. Sherman, Gen. Scott; Daniel Webster, Gen. McPherson, 
Hahnemann, Gen. Thomas, Martin Luther, Gen. McClellan, Gen. 
Sheridan, Admiral Dupont, Admiral Farragut, Gen. Logan, 
Gen. Hancock, Gen. Rawlins, Benjamin Franklin, John Wither- 
spoon, H. W. Longfellow, Dr. Joseph Henry, Dr. Samuel Gross, 
Louis J. M. Daguerre, Dr. Benjamin Rush, Frederick the 
Great, John Marshall, the Peace Monument, President Garfield, 
Gen. Grant, Emancipation statue, Abraham Lincoln, Albert Pike, 
Gen. Greene, Alexander Sheppard, Gen. von Steuben, Christo- 
pher Columbus, Pulaski, Kosciuszko, John Paul Jones, Maj. B. F. 
Stevenson, and the statue of Freedom. 

“Jefferson did many, many things which entitle him to 
our recognition. While the memories of the deeds of most men. 
fade with years, the deeds of Thomas Jefferson grow brighter 
with time, and as the world becomes more and more enlightened 
he is more and more beloved. The signing of the treaty of 
cession of Louisiana was the vastest single forward step of 
progress in the story of man. Without loss of blood, by peace- 
ful negotiations, more than 1,000,000 square miles of territory 
were won from the domain of European powers and brought 
within the jurisdiction of the young Republic—and out of this 
territory have been carved all these great States: Arkansas, 
Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, Indian 
Territory, Oklahoma. With the addition of Oregon, comprising 
many more States, Jefferson carved out a real republic, more 
than doubling the area already a part of the United States. 

“But out of all these States whose creation he made possible 
not one is named after him. It is time all this neglect were 
atoned for, and it is a disgrace that under the shadows of this 
Capitol his grave should be neglected. 

“We have no Westminster Abbey in America, instead we have 
two treasure houses—one, Mount Vernon, which, through the 
Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union, has become a 
nation’s shrine. John Augustine Washington surrendered the 
mausoleum, house, and grounds for a national memorial, as a 
sacred trust for the public, as the Lee family and the Jackson 
family patriotically surrendered their historic houses as na- 
tional memorials. George Washington's tomb is now carefully 
protected and guarded against vandal hands and his house pro- 
tected against fire. The other treasure house is Monticello, and 
I ean think of no memorial to Thomas Jefferson more beautiful, 
more just, more dignified than that Monticello, which he loved 
so much, should, like Mount Vernon, belong to the Nation. It 
is a sacred place, and not one of national but of international 
importance. 

“Pilgrimage to Monticello began more than a century ago. 
During the lifetime of Jefferson, in the years of his retirement, 
the leading men turned to Monticello. His home was the place 
toward which steps were constantly turned. Pilgrimages to 
Monticello did not cease with the death of Jefferson. 
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“Many people of all races and creeds continue to journey 
there. And we- hope now that Monticello, which sheltered 
Thomas Jefferson, his home in life, as it is now his home in 
death, should become forever a shrine—a place set apart— 
where our children and our children’s children may go to learn 
lessons of history and freedom. It is too sacred a trust to be 
left in the care of one individual. a 

“The home of Jefferson is the natural inheritance of the 
whole: people, and can not fittingly rest in the exclusive 
ownership of one individual. The right to go to and from 
his grave belongs to the unnumbered generations, and the 
right can not be narrowed down to the rights of one in- 
dividual whose proprietorship rests upon a naked pur- 
chase. However much this proprietor may venerate the mem- 
ory of Mr. Jefferson and rejoice in the ownership of his old 
home, he should not appropriate to himself, even in this spirit 
of veneration, that which is common to every human being in 
the Republic; and no doubt Mr. Levy would do his part toward 
the public ownership of Monticello, thereby honoring his an- 
cestor, who believed it should belong to the people, and thereby 
respecting the memory of the author of the Declaration of 
American Independence. Monticello can never be known ex- 
cept wholly and solely as the home of Thomas Jefferson, and I 
believe there: is no widespread interest to have it known as a 
memorial to. Commodore Uriah P. Levy, whose family have 
immortalized him in these words: 

„The father and author of the abolition: of corporal punishment in 
the United States Navy. 

The service which Mr. Jefferson gave to his country while he 
was living was great, but the fruits of his labor are ever grow- 
ing and ever ripening in the minds and hearts: of each genera- 
tion, and he is thus attached more and more, year after year, 
to all mankind. And this shrine must be preserved for them, 
opened to them. ever kindling new hopes, ever awakening new 
aspirations. The practical safety from destruction may be well 
assured in the hands of an individual, but such a place; in- 
capable of repreduction, should not be used as a summer home, 
but should be absolutely guaranteed against loss, by fire or 
otherwise, under the vigilant eye and in the affectionate solici- 
tude of the whole Nation 
_ “Tt may be by will or by the laws of descent continued as a 

mal exhibit by a proud proprietor, but its future position 
as a historical place, rich with Hlustrious names, should not 
be left to the kindly disposition of fate. No man living to-day 
in our country, whatever his fortune, station, or prestige, can 
fill the ample setting laboriously erected by the genius of 
Jefferson. Ph 

“As the property of the Nation Monticello: would house the 
grateful affection of all who made their offerings over its 
threshold. As the property of any individual it can not be 
saved from the grotesque. Social life may enliven its corridors, 
rich with history. Banquets may make it brilliant with its 
assemblage of welcome guests. All that wealth and luxury can 
summon to its open doors may serve to drive away the melan» 
choly silence which serves to speak of Jefferson’s last pinched 
days; but none of these things, nor all of these things, can fit- 
tingly inhabit or fully occupy the memory of the man who 
wrote the Declaration of American Independence. 

„The gift of Monticello to the Nation would be the most 
glorious monument possible to the memory of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 

The resolution before the committee calls for an inquiry as 
to the advisnbility of the Government purchasing Monticello. In 
order that we may understand what we are dealing with, let me 
acquaint vou with the actual history of this place known as 
Monticello. It is a lost story; the facts concerning it are 
searcely known. Many books and magazines mention the home 
of Mr. Jefferson, but few writers have taken the trouble or 
made the research necessary to tell the whole story or the 
truth concerning it. The story begins 177 years ago. It is 
not ended yet. 

“ Monticello: came: into the hands of the Jefferson family by 
grant in 1735 and remained in their possession till two weeks 
after Mr. Jefferson's death, July 4, 1826—91 years in all. Then 
it fell into the bands of strangers. Dr. Barclay owned it a few 
years; then it fell into the Levys’ hands, and there it has re- 
mained these last. years—a little over 70 in all, but not long 
enough: for it ever to be considered a memorial to anyone except 
Thomas Jefferson, and I hope no one would have the temerity 
to suggest or insist upon its being a memorial to any other per- 
son or family, however distinguished they may be. Even 
though Commodore Levy initiated the movement to abolish: flog- 
ging im the Navy, and even though, since his death, some of his 
relatives are buried at Monticello, I am certain the world 


could never come to regard Monticello in any other way than as 
the home and burial place of Thomas Jefferson. 

In order to present you these few facts, it was necessary to 
consult old records; some in the State Department, some in the 
Congressional Recorps, some in the Congressional Library, some 
in the newspapers of olden times, and some in papers: recorded 
in the State of Virginia. Some information I gathered from a 
book called ‘ Monticello and Its Preservation,’ presented to the 
Congressional Library with the compliments of Mr. J. M. LEVY. 

In 1735 Col. Peter Jefferson, father of Thomas Jefferson, 
obtained patents. for large tracts of land lying contiguous to 
each other—on River Rivanna—1,000 acres in all. Afterwards 
he purchased 900 acres more. 

In 1738 he married Jane Randolph and brought her to his 
home, which he named Shadwell. Five years later—April 13, 
1743—his third son was born and named Thomas Jefferson, 

Col. Peter Jefferson died in 1757, when Thomas Jefferson was 
14 years old. On the day Themas Jefferson came of age he 
planted an avenue of trees, and at the present time all that 
remains to tell of his birthplace are a few of these old, battered, 
decayed locust and syeamore trees. 

“Two miles from Shadwell was an isolated mountain 580 feet 
high, which he afterwards: named Monticello (‘little moun- 
tain’). The land was valued at not more than $2 per acre. 

“Tn 1770 Shadwell was burned; but already Jefferson had 
chosen Monticello as a site for his future home, and for some 
time men had been employed chopping and clearing on the sum- 
mit, and in the spring he had an orchard planted on its slopes, 
and immediately he began the construction of Monticello. 
What a piece of work it was to build such an abode. It was 
the first one in America worthy of occupation by civilized beings 
in which arf, taste, and utility were united. What a piece 
of work to place such an abode upon the summit of his little 
mountain, with no architect but himself, few workmen but 
slaves, no landscape gardener, no models to copy, trees felled, 
timber hewn, the nails wrought, vehicles constructed, laborers 
trained on the scene of operation. He had to send for his 
window sash to London. -Nothing but the coarsest, roughest 
work could go on in his absence. And often the work stood 
still for weeks, months, and years while he was in public serv- 
ice. This, in his entry book: 

“Choose out for a burial place some unfrequented vale in the park 
where there is no sound to break the stillness but the brook that, 
bubbling, winds among the weeds; no mark of any human shape that 
has been there, unless the skeleton of some poor wretch who sought 
that place ont to despair and die in. 

“On New Year’s day of 1772 he married Martha Skelton, a 
childless widow. Shadwell having been destroyed by fire, he 
took her to the new and unfinished home, Monticello. 

“Tn 1774 Martha Jefferson was born. Later five other children 
were born. During these years Thomas Jefferson was a thriv- 
ing young lawyer and able to increase his estate 5,000 acres 
more and to make further additions to Monticello. Mr. Jeffer- 
son planted trees, erected sawmills, gristmill, a nail factory, and 
blacksmith shop. : 

“Tn June; 1776, Mr. Jefferson began to write the draft of our 
independence, and July 4, 1776, on Thursday, the paper was 
signed, and on July 8 it was read publicly for the first time in 
every square and in every city of the United States. 

“The deed was done: 

“A people not formed for empire ceased to be imperial. 

In 1781 British cavalry entered Monticello. Tarlton gave 
orders that nothing in the house should be injured or removed. 
Afterwards Monticello was visited by Marquis de Chastellux. 
Mr. Jefferson,” wrote the marquis, is the first American 
who has consulted the fine arts to know how he should shelter 
himself from the weather.’ 

“In a letter dated March 3, 1912, Senator Lone writes: 

“T cam a with you fully as to his great ability and his service in 
the Revolution when he placed our cause before the world. There is 
one side of Jefferson to which you allude and which is too often over- 
looked, and that is his love of art and architecture in a country when 
ee were hardly Known. In them and in his love of books and science 
and with his inquiring mind he was ahead of the society in which he 
lived: and did a great deal to enlighten us when we: needed it. 

In 1T9T the Duke of Liancourt visited Monticello. I want 
you to have a picture of Monticello in your minds, so I will read 
his description. [Shows picture:] 

z Monticello is ogia miles from aac i that chain of moun- 


tains which strete! James River to ppakannock, 28 miles 
in front of the Blue and a direction parallel to those moun- 
tains. This chain, whi runs terrupted in its small extent, as- 


sumes the names of the West, South, and Green Mountains. 
“It is in the part known by the name of the South Mountains 
that Monticello is situated. The house stands on the summit of the 
mountain, and the taste and arts of Europe have been consulted 
in the formation: of its plan. Mr. Jefferson had commenced its 
m before the American Revolution. Since that epoch his: 
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life has been constantly engaged in public affairs, and he has not been 


able to complete the execut 
which it seems he had at first conceived. 
which was finished has suffered from the su ion of the work, a 
Mr. Jefferson, who two years since resumed the habits and leisure of 
priysis life, is now 3 in repairing the damage occasioned b 
his interruption and still more by his absence. e continues h 
original plan, and even improves on it, by giving to his buildings more 
eleration and extent. He intends that they shall consist only of one 
story, crowned with balustrades, and a dome is to be constructed in 
the center of the structure. The apartments will be large and con- 
venient, the decoration both outside and inside simple, yet regular and 
elegant. Monticello, according to its first plan, was infinitely superior 
to all other houses in America in point of taste and convenience, but 
at that time Mr. Jefferson had studied taste and the fine arts in 
books only. His travels in Euro have sapped him with models. 
He has appropriated them to his design, and his new plan, the execu- 
tion of which is already much advanced, will be accomplished before 
the end of next year, and then his house will certainly deserve to be 
ranked with the most pleasant mansions in France and England. 

“Mr. Jefferson’s house commands one of the most extensive prospects 
you can meet with. On the east side, the front of the building, the 
eye is not checked by any object, since the mountain on which the house 
is seated commands all the neighboring heights as far as the Chesa- 
pare The Atlantic might be seen, were it not for the greatness of the 

istance, which renders that prospect impossible. On the right and 
left the eye commands the extensive valley that separates the Green, 
South, and West Mountains from the Blue Ridge, and has no other 
bounds but these high mountains, of which, on a clear day, you dis- 
cern the chain on the right upward of a hundred miles, far beyond 
James River; and on the left as far as Maryland, on the other side 
of the Potomac. Through some intervals formed by the irregular sum- 
mits of the Blue Mountains, you discover the Peaked Ridge, a chain of 
mountains placed between the Blue and North Mountains, another more 
distant ridge. But in the back part the prospect is soon interrupted 
by a mountain more elevated than that on which the house is seated. 

he bounds of the view on this point, at so small a distance, form a 
pleasant resting place, as the immensity of the prospect it enjoys is 
perhaps already too vast. A considerable number of cultivated fields, 
houses, and barns enliven and variegate the extensive landscape, still 
more embellished by the beautiful and diversified forms of mountains, 
in the whole chain of which not one resembles another. 

“March 4, 1801, Jefferson was inaugurated President, the first cere- 
mony of the kind the Capital had ever seen, the simplest and most 
democratic in form, that it was ever destined to see, and in 1802 
Monticello was completed, after 30 years’ work. 

“A few months before his retirement from the Presidency, in 1809, it 
occurred to Mr. Jefferson to look into his affairs and see how he was 
coming out on the 4th of March. To his consternation and horror he 
found there would be a most serious deficit. 


“After the war he had relieved himself of his most pressing 
embarrassments by selling part of his estate, and now he found 
that it was necessary to sell that other part of his estate which 
was the most precious to him and most especially his own— 
his library—the result of 60 years’ affectionate search and se- 
lection. He offered it to Congress to supply the place of their 
Library, burnt by the British August 24, 1814, when the 
Library, the two wings of the Capitol, and the White House 
and other public buildings were burned. He received from the 
Government $23,000, about half the value of the real worth of 
his books. But even this money did not relieve his embarrass- 
ment, and at the end of 60 years of public service he was a poor 
man, weighed down under a load of debt, and the remaining 17 
years of his life he spent in retirement at Monticello. During 
that time his home was constantly overflowing with guests, who, 
it is said, literally ate him out of house and home.“ 

“Many foreigners of distinction felt their American experi- 
ence incomplete until they had paid a pilgrimage to the author 
of the Declaration of American Independence. 

“At the close of his life the founding of the University of Vir- 
ginia was the chief subject of his thoughts and chief object of 
his labors. > 

“About this time Lieut. Hall, of the British Army, visited 
Monticello, and he wrote: 


“TI slept a night at Monticello, and left it in the morning with such a 
feeling as the traveler quits the moldering remains of a Grecian temple 
or the pilgrims a fountain in the deser It would, indeed, argue a 
great torpor, both of understanding and heart, to have looked without 
veneration or interest on the man who drew up the Declaration of 
American Independence, who shared in the councils by which her free- 
dom was established, whom the unbought voice of his fellow citizens 
called to the exercise of a dignity from which his own moderation im- 
pelled him when such an example was most salutary to withdraw, and 
who, while he dedicates the evening of his glorious days to the pur- 
suits of science and literature. shuns rone of the humbler duties of 
private life, but, having a seat higher than that of kings, succeeds with 
graceful dignity to that of the good neighbor and becomes the friendly 
adviser, lawyer, physician, and even gardener of his vicinity. This is 
the still small voice of philosophy, deeper and holler than the light- 
ae i and earthquakes which have preceded it. What monarch would 
venture thus to exhibit himself in the nakedness of his humanity? (m 


on of the whole extent of the 77 ed 
t part of the buildin 


what royal brow would the laurel replace the diadem? But they who- 


are born and educated to be kings are not expected to be philosophers. 
This is a just answer, though no great compliment, either to the gov- 
ernors or the governed. 


In 1824 Daniel Webster and Lafayette visited Monticello: in 
1825 the Duke of Saxe-Weimar came, and many other distin- 
guished people. 

Mr. Jefferson’s affairs did not mend, times were hard, ruin 
faced him, land could not be sold. Consequently he petitioned 
the legislature to allow him to dispose of some of his farms by 
lottery, as was frequently done when money was to be raised 
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for a public object. In the meantime it had been noised abroad, 
all over the Union, that the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was about to lese that far-famed Monticello, with 
which his name had been associated in the minds of two genera- 
tions as a Mecca to people of all lands. 

“A feeling arose in all liberal minds that this must not be; 
and during the year 1826 subscriptions were made for his relief 
in several places. Philip Hone, mayor of New York, raised 
without an effort $8,500. Philadelphia sent $5,000. and Baltimore 
$3,000, and Mr. Jefferson’s last days were solaced by the belief 
that the subscriptions would suffice to free his estate from debt 
and secure home and independence to his daughter Martha. 
He was proud to be the object of the liberality of his country- 
men. He said, ‘It is the pure and unsolicited offering of love.’ 
Shortly after this he wrote the following letter to his friend, 
Mr. Madison: 


“ You will have seen in the newspapers some proceedings in the legis- 
lature which have cost me much mortification” Still, —.— at a fair 
price would leave me competently provided. Had crops and prices for 
several years been such as to maintain a steady competition of sub- 
stantial bidders at market, all would have been safe. But the long 
succession of years of stunted crops, of reduced prices, the general pros- 
tration of the farming business under levies for the support of mana- 
facturers, etc., with the calamitous fluctuations of value in our paper 
medium, have — agriculture in a state of abject depression, Which 
has peopled the Western States by silently breaking up those on the 
Atlantic and 1 the land market while it drew off tts bidders. In 
3 755 of things property has lost its character of being a resource 
‘or Š 

“ Highland in Bedford which, in the days cf our plethory, sold readil 
for from $50 to $100 the acre (and such sales were many. then) woul 
not now sell for more than $10 to $20, or one-quarter or one-fifth of 
its former price. Reflecting on these things, the practice occurred to 
me of selling on fair valuation and by way of lottery—often resorted 
to before the Revolution to effect large sales, and still in constant u 
in every State for individual as well as corporation purposes. If it is 
permitted in my case my lands here alone, with the mills, etc., 
pay everything and will leave me Monticello and a- farm free. it re- 
used, I must sell everything here, peste considerably in Bedford, 
move thither with my family, where I haye not even a log hut to put 
my head into [the house of Poplar Forest had passed out of his 
session], and where ground for burial will depend on the depredations 
which, under the form of sales, shall have been committed on my 


property. 
„The question, then, with me was utrum horum. But why afflict you 
can not tell, unless pains are lessened 


with these details? Indeed, I 

by communicaticn with a friend. The friendship which has existed 
between us now half a century and the harmony of our political prin- 
ciples and pursuits haye been sources of constant happiness to me 


through that long period. And if I remove beyond the reach of at- 


‘tentions to the university or beyond the bourne of life itself, as soon 


I must, it is a comfort to leave that institution 
an assurance that it will not be wanting. It h 
solace to me to believe that you are engaged in vindicating to terity 
the course we have pursued for preserving to them in alf their purity 
the blessings of self-government which we had assisted, too, in ac- 
quiring for them. If ever the earth has beheld a system of adminis- 
tration conducted with a single and steadfast eye to the general 
interest and happiness of those committed to it—one which, protected 
by truth, can never know reproach—it Is that to which our lives have 
been devoted. To myself you have been a pillar of 5 through 
life. Take care of me when dead, and be assured that I shall leave 
with you my last affections. 


“Later, on June 24, 1826, he wrote a long letter in reply to an 
invitation to attend the fiftieth celebration of the Fourth of July 
at Washington. He wrote: 


“All eyes are openen, or opening, to the rights of man; the general 

read of the ligi t of science has already laid open to every view 

e palpable truth that the mass of mankind has not been born with 
saddles on their backs, nor a famed few, booted and spurred, ready to 
ride them legitimately, by the grace of God. 


“ When this letter was read the whole Nation was in tears; 
celebrations of July the Fourth were turned into deepest mourn- 
ing, for he died that morning—July 4, 1826—upon the fiftieth 
anniversary of the day he had done so much to make immortal; 
and on the day of his death there was found written on the 
torn back of an old letter, in his own handwriting, the follow- 
ing directions for his monument and inscription: 


“On a grave, a plain die or cube of 3 feet, without any moldings, 
surmounted by an obelisk of 6 feet height, each of a single stone; on 
the face of the obelisk the following inscription, and not a word more: 


“ Here was buried 
“Thomas Jefferson, 

“Author of the 
Declaration of American Independence, 
“ Of the statute of Virginia, 
Religious freedom, 

“And father of the University of Virginia. 

“ Because of these as testimonials that I have lived I wish most to 
be remembered. It to be of the coarse stone of which my columns are 
made, that no one may be tempted hereafter to destroy it for the value 
of the materials. ay bust, by Carracchi, with the pedestal and trun- 
cated column on which it stands, might be given to the university, if 
they would place it in the dome room of the rotunda. 


His remains were placed in the family burial ground, near the 
summit of Monticello, 600 or 700 feet from the house, on the 
spot selected nearly 70 years before by himself, and under an 
oak tree which now stands above him, dead and without a leaf. 


under your care and 
as been a great 
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“fy his will, written in his own handwriting, which is now in 
the county clerk’s office of Charlottesville, he devised Monticello 
farm to his daughter, Martha Randolph. 

He died believing that there was enough money to pay his 
debts and to take care of his only child—Martha—but in two 
weeks’ time all his property had to be advertised for sale at 
lottery, which in those days was the usual custom, in order to 
pay pressing notes and to supply the daily needs of his only sur- 
viving child. I thought it might be of interest to the committee 
to see the old newspapers of that day, which give an account of 
Mr. Jefferson's death. I have here a copy of the Herald, of 
Alexandria, Va., of July 11, 1826, containing the announcement 
of Mr. Jefferson's death, and in the issue of the same paper of 
Jniy 28 is the advertisement of the lottery for the sale of Mon- 
ticello, which was advertised as being worth $71,000 and con- 
taining 409 acres. This account states that the value had been 
underestimated by mistake by $14,000. Later the lottery was 
withdrawn. They expected these subscriptions from New York 
and other cities te be large enough to pay the debts and also to 
retain Monticello. But after paying the debts there was not 
enough money left for this purpose, and in November, 1831, 
Thomus J. Randolph and Martha Randolph, their heirs, execu- 
tors, and administrators, sold to James T. Barclay for the sum 
of $7,000 a tract of land forming a part of the tract of 552 
acres commonly known by the name of Monticello, which con- 
stituted a portion of the land of which Thomas Jefferson died 
possessed, and which by his will he had devised to his daughter, 
Martha Randolph, subject to the payment of his debts. It was 
found necessary in order to pay his debts to sell the land, and I 
show you a copy of the deed, in which vou will notice the clause 
reserving to the heirs of Thomas Jefferson the family graveyard 
and full access to the same, 

“T havea copy of the Barclay deed, in which there is a clause 
reserving the Jefferson family burial ground to his descendants. 

“T brought this book with me to show the value of Monticello 
at the time of Jefferson's death. This book contains a file of the 
Alexandria Herald, a newspaper of that time. Lou will find in 
this paper an announcement of Jefferson's death, printed on 
Tuesday morning, July 11, 1826. They were slow in getting the 
news in those days. The place is offered for sale here in this 
paper, and on August 28 it is advertised for sale at lottery. It 
appears in several papers, and there is a description of the 
property and the price, giving the value of the property at the 
time of Jefferson’s death as $71,000, for about 500 acres of land. 
Of course, at the time of his death the property was at its best 
and had its highest value. 

“Mr. Foster. Do you say there was a reservation of the ceme- 
tery in the deed? 

“Mrs. LITTLETON. Yes, sir: there was a clause in the deed re- 
serving the cemetery to the descendants of Thomas Jefferson. 
When they sold the place they had this reservation made in the deed. 

“The CHAIRMAN, I think it would be a good idea to insert an 
extract from the deed in the record. Of course, it will not be 
necessary to insert the formal portions of the deed, 

“ rs. LITTLETON. I will insert just enough to show the dates 
and the reservation of the family burial grounds. 


“Albemarle County court. Randolph to Barclay. 


“ This indenture, made this 1st ey. of November, 1831, between Thomas 
d. 3 and Martha Randolph, of the county of Albemarle and 
State of Virginia, of the one part, and James T. Barclay, of the county 
and State aforesaid, of the other part, witnesseth that for and in con- 
sideration of the sum of $7,000 they, the said Thomas J. Randolph and 
Martha Randolph, have granted, ed, aliened, and confirmed and 
by these presents do grant, bargain, alien, and confirm to the said James 
S. Barclay a certain tract or panca of land lying, ete. * * + The 

artles reserve to themselves the family graveyard, with free access to 


he same. 
“THOMAS J. RANDOLPH. 
“ MARTHA RANDOLPH. 
“ Witnessed and admitted to record, 
“ Attest. “Tra GARRETT, C. C. 
“In the spring of 1834 Uriah Levy went to Virginia to purchase 
Monticello, then in possession of James T. Barclay, who desired 
to sell it. It is said a friend of the family named Allen jour- 
neyed to New York, Boston, and Washington in an endeavor to 
raise the amount necessary to purchase Monticello, with the 
intention of restoring the property to the daughter of Thomas 
Jefferson. In the meantime Uriah Levy journeyed from New 
York in his coach and postilions and made private proposals for 
the purchase of Monticello for the sum of $2,700 for the house 
and 250 acres. After his purchase there arose a dispute between 
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him and Barclay about the acreage, which was valued at $5 per 
acre. and about certain effects in the house; that is, valuable 
mirrors and an extraordinary clock, which had been reserved 
and which Uriah Levy had manifested a great desire to obtain. 
These disputes kept Monticello in the courts till the spring of 
1836. I have the report of the lawsuit from the circuit superior 
court, and here I have a copy of all the court proceedings. 


“In the deed book of Albemarle County we read that an in- 
denture was made on the 20th day of May, 1836, between James 
T. Barclay and Julia Ann, his wife, of the first part, and Uriah 
P. Levy, of the second part, for and in consideration of $2,700 of 
lawful money of the United States paid to them by Uriah Levy, 
sold and conyeyed to Uriah Levy, Monticello and 218 acres. 
Two hundred dollars was subtracted from that amount on 
account of dispute about acreage, clocks, mirrors, etc., with the 
poma nenat Uriah Levy paid $2,500 for Monticello and 218 acres 
o 

“ During Uriah Levy’s lifetime Monticello was confiscated by 
the Confederacy. He said that the act of confiscation was 
nothing—in a few months the triumph of the Union Armies 
would restore him his property, and that it was his intention to 
leave that property to the State of Virginia for educational pur- 
poses. This information I gathered from old newspapers. 

“On March 22, 1862, Commodore Uriah P. Levy died at his 
home in St. Marks Place, N. ¥.—that is about 50 years ago— 
and before dying he made a will to secure Monticello to the 
people of the United States; and he wrote that should the Goy- 
ernment refuse the bequest, then he willed it to the people of 
the State of Virginia; and should they decline to accept the 
bequest, then he gave the same to certain Hebrew congregations 
in ‘the cities of New York, Philadelphia, and Richmond. In the 
last item of his will he directed his executors to hold the whole 
of the property until proper steps could be taken by Congress 
or the Legislature of Virginia or the Hebrew congregations to 
receive the same. 

“Part of this will I found is in the reports of New York Court 
of Appeals, volume 33, page 97, and in Barbour's Reports, page 
40. And here is the will: 


“Uriah P. Levy, the testator, died in the city of New York, where he 
was domiciled, in March, 1862, leaying surviving a widow, brothers 
and sisters, nephews and nieces, his heirs at law, and next of kin. He 
died seized of real estate in the city of New York of the value of 
$200,000, and his personal p was inventoried at $131,000. He 
also was the owner of a farm at Monticello, in Virginia, containing 
between 2,000 and 3,000 acres (formerly the residence of President 
Jefferson), and another estate, called the Washington farm, of about 
an acres, with the farming implements, cattle, etc., on both prop- 
ertiés. 

“ By his will, after other provisions, the testator devised his farm and 
estate at Monticello, together with the residue of his estate, real and 
8 “to the people of the United States, or such persons as 

ess shall appoint to receive it, in trust, for the sole and only 
pores of establishing and maintaining at said farm of Monticello, 
irginia, an agricul; school for the purpose of educating as 
ractical farmers children of the warrant officers of the United States 
avy, whose fathers are dead,” etc. 
United States refuse to a t the 


But should the Congress of the 
cecep uest or to take the necessary 
steps to carry out the testator’s intention, then he devised the same 
“to the people of the State of Virginia, instead of the people of the 
United States, provided they, oy acts of their legislature. accept it and 
carry it out as herein directed.“ And should the people of Virginia, 
os the neglect of their legislature, decline to accept the said bequest, 
en he or the same to certain Hebrew congregations in the cities 
ork, 


of New Philadelphia, and Richmond, “ provided they procure 
the necessary lation to entitle them to hold said estate and to 
establish an agriculture school at said Monticello for the children of 


said societies who are between the ages of 12 and 16 years and whose 
fathers are dead, and also similar children of any other denomination, 
Hebrew or Christian.” 

“Tdem: I direct my executors, hereinafter named, or such of them as 
shall qualify, to invest the funds as fast as they accumulate, and to 
hold the whole of the property and estate hereby devised and bequeathed 
for said school and in their hands until the proper steps have been 
taken by Congress, or the Legislature of Virginia, or the said Hebrew 
Benevolent Congregation to receive the same and discharge said ex- 
ecutors. 

“ Lastly, I appoint the Hon. Benjamin F. Butler, David V. S. Codding- 
ton, Ashel S. Levy, Esq., and Joseph H. Patten, Esq., counselor at law 
in the city of New York; Dr. Joshua Coben, and Jacob I. Cohen, his 
brother, Baltimore; George Carr, Esq.. attorney at law, Charlottes- 
ville, Va.; and Dr. John B. Blacke, of Washington City, executors of 
this my said will and testament and ees of said estate, and in case 
of the death of either of my executors or trustees or their relinquish- 
ment or inability to act, I direct that the remaining qualified executors 
or trustees act withont them. 


“Uriah P. Levy died March 22, 1862. His will was admitted 
to probate June 9, 1862. The executors qualified June 12, 1862. 
Resolution (S. Res. 137) was introduced in Congress and con- 
curred in by both Houses on March 3, 1863, the last day of the 
session. In the Congressional Globe of that date we read: 


“Mr. FESSENDEN. I wish to Introduce a joint resolution to which 
nobody will object; it will explain itself on being read. It is very 
necessary to pass it immediately. 

* “By unanimous consent leave was given to introduce the PP deere resolu- 
tion 8. Res. 187) in relation tọ the pro devised to people of 
the reir States by Capt. Uriah P. . deceased, and it was read 
the firs me. 

“It proposes to accept the devise and uest of Capt. Levy of his 
Monticulo farm in Vire and his real on in New York City in 
trust, to establish and maintain at Monticello an agriculture school 
for the education of the children of warrant officers of the Navy. and 
to appoint William M. Evarts, Erastus Corning, and Lewis B. Wood- 
ruff, of New York, to receive the property and report their proceedings 
to the next gress. 

“Mr. FESSENDEN. It will be observed that this will bequeath a con- 
siderable amount of pro —it is sald to amount to about $300,000, 
including an estate at Monticello and a considerable estate in the city 
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of New York—to the Government of the United States. The whole 
amount bequeathed, | am told, will reach that sum. The only ques- 
tion is whether Congress will accept it for the jt taste therein 
named. It Is for the consideration of C. ess. I understand that 
if the United States refused to accept it, then it is devised to the State 
of Virginia; and if they refuse to accept it, then to somebody e 

“Mr. Hargis. We must accept a lawsuit with it. I understand the 
heirs are contesting the validity of the will. 

“Mr. FESSENDEN. I submit it to the consideration of the Senate. 

“Mr. LATHAM. I should like to inquire of the Senator from Maine 
whether there fs any Limitation as to the time within which the bequest 
must be accepted? 

“Mr. FESSENDEN. All I know about it is precisely what appears in the 
resolution itself. It was brought into the committee by the district 
attorney of New York. We had no time to examine it. e said to me 
that it was believed the estate devised would amount to about $300,000, 
I was not aware that there was any litigation about it. 

“Mr. COLLAMER I understand that the form of the devise is this: The 
property is given first to the United States; if not accepted by them, 
then to the State of Virginia; and so on. I suppose that under such a 
devise the United States ought to manifest their intention to receive it 
in some reasonable time. I will ask how long it is since the man died? 
I do not know, but I think it is within a short time. 

“Mr. GRIMES. About a year, I think. 

“Mr. COLLAMER, It seems to me that Congress should, at the earliest 
session after being informed of the fact, manifest its willingness to 
receive the devise or not. Perhaps it might be con the 
courts as rejecting it if they did not accept it at the first session after 
they were informed of the fact. Perhaps not. however. I give no 
2 on that point. My idea would be that we had better accept it 
at any rate. 

“Mr. Harris. The Senate, in action upon this resolution, ought to 
understand the precise position of the property in question. The heirs 
of Capt. Levy bave already commen suit in equity for the purpose 
of having this will declared void. That suit is now ding in the 
courts of New York, and if the Government accept this donation un- 
doubtedly we shall have to take with it a severe litigation in the courts 
of New York in reference to it. I have no objection at all to accep’ 
it, but it should be understood that the matter 18 to be litigated, 
will be litigated, with great severity by the heirs of Capt. Levy. 

“Mr, DOOLITTLE. I suppose this would be the rule. It is for us to 
determine whether to accept It, and we ought to have a reasonable time 
for that purpose. For the first time this morning, as I understand, it 
is brought to the attention of the Committee on Finance and presented 
to the Senate. Now, if we should, under these circumstances, lay it 
over until the next session of Congress, it could mot be said that we 
were asking any unreasonable time. 


“ While the joint resolution in relation to the property devised 
to the people of the United States by Commodore was 
still pending, and in less than a year, before the United States 
could take steps to accept or refuse the devise, though Commodore 
Levy had plainly directed in his will that his executors hold 
the whole property and estate devised and bequeathed in their 
hands until proper steps could be taken by Congress to receive 
the same and discharge the executors, the executors of the 
will, it seems, brought action “to obtain a judicial construc- 
tion of the testator’s will,” and to construe its meaning. The 
case went to the court, and there it was decided on the techni- 
cal ground of “indefiniteness,” in New York general term, 
November 30, 1863, that Uriah P. Levy's wish, which was sol- 
emnly written in his will, must go for nothing, and the out- 
come of it was that Monticello came into the possession of 
J. M. Levy, instead of the people of the United States, to whom 
it had been left in trust. 

“Tt was splendid and patriotic of Uriah P. Levy to wish the 
people of the United States to own Monticello, with its associa- 
tions and historie interest, and to do all he could to bring it 
about. Ile probably remembered how an Englishman named 
James Smithson had bequeathed his estate to the United States 
of America to found an establishment for the increase and diffu- 
sion of knowledge among men. 

“ Before willing the people of the United States Monticello. 
he wrote this letter to the House of Representatives. I find 
in the Senate report of the Forty-third Congress this corre- 
spondence: 

“= WASHINGTON, March 23, 183}. 


Representatives of the United States: 

T beg leave to present, through you, to my fellow citizens of the 
United States a colossal bronze statue of Thomas Jefferson, author of 
the Declaration of our Independence. 

“This statue was executed under my e in Paris, by the celebrated 
David and Honoré Genon, and much admired for its likeness to the 
t original, as well as the plain republican simplicity of the whole 


esign. 

“Te is with pride and satisfaction I am enabled to offer this tribute of 
my ard to the people of the United States, throu, their Repre- 
sentatives, and I am sure such disposition will be made of it as best 
corresponds with the character of illustrious author of the Declara- 
tion of our Independence and the profound yeneration with which his 
memory is cherished by the American people. With profound respect, 
I have the honor to be, 

“Your obedient and very humble servant, 


D. P. Lavy, 
“Lieutenant in the United States Navy. 


“To the House o 


“Tt appears that the letter of Lieut. Levy was communicated 
to both Houses of Congress, and the Vice President laid before 
the Senate the copy he had received March 24, 1834, which was 
referred to the Joint Committee on the Library. 


“On May 6, 1834, Mr. Robbins, from the Joint Committee on 
the Library, made the following report: 


“That they have received from Lieut. Levy the statue, and recom- 
mend that it be placed in the center of the square in the eastern front 
of the Mg — ` 

“In fulfillment, also, of their sense of duty they have addressed to 
Lieut Levy a letter of acknowledgments, a copy of which they submit 
to the Senate as part of their report, with a view that the same be 


spread upon its journals, 
“ Crry or WASHINGTON, March 27, 1834. 


“Dear Str: I have been instructed by the joint committee of the two 
Houses of Congress to express to you their thanks for the present you 
have made to the ple of the United States in the colossal bronze 
statue of Thomas Jefferson. It_is every way fit and proper that the 
statue of the author of the Declaration of American Independence 
should find a place at its Capitol. This would doubtlessly, sooner or 
later, have been ordered b e Representatives of the States and the 
peop e. You, sir, have only anticipated their action, and have mani- 
ested in so doing a devotion to the principles contained in that cele- 
brated instrument bec gor gat by all classes of your fellow citizens. 

1 have the honor to be, with sentiments of great respect, 


“Your most obedient servant, 
“ASHER ROBBINS, Ohairman. 
Una P. Levy, 


Lieutenant. Bages Stutes Navy. 

“The Senate proceeded, May 13, 1854, to consider the report of tho 
Joint Library Committee on the letter of Lieut. Levy, presenting the 
statue of Jefferson; an 

“ Resolved, That the Senate concur therein. 

“It would appear from this examination of the subject that the object 
of Lieut. Levy could have been none other than liberal and patriotic; 
that Congress through the action of its Joint Committee on the Library, 
8 the statue, and by letter communicated thanks and a re- 
spectful acknowledgment to Lieut. y; that the Senate proceeded 
on May 13, 1834, to consider the report of the Joint Committee on the 
1 made ag 6, 1834, a ung the statue and recommendi 
that it be placed in the center of the square in the eastern front o 
Capitol; that the House passed a joint resolution June 27, 1834, 
soon r the donation had been made, directing the statue to be 
placed in the square east of the Capitol. 


Forty years later, when the Levy family were trying to re- 
cover Monticello, the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds received from James P. Levy, brother of the late com- 
modore, the following letter, viz: 

“ WASHINGTON, D. C., February 16, 1874. 

“Sm: Some 40 years ago my brother, then Capt. Uriah P. Levy, of the 
United States Navy, at a great nse to himself, while in Paris, had 
models of a statue of Thomas Jefferson made, and upon a satisfactory 
one being executed by the then sculptor David, he had cast the present 
statue out of bronze, etc., of Jefferson. He afterwards ship; it to 
New York with the model, that being bronze. This latter my brother 
presented to the city authorities, who accepted it and placed it in his 
excellency the governor's room, where it now stands as an emblem of 
his patriotism. The authorities of the city voted to him (my brother) 
the freedom of the city and presented him with a gold snuffbox, the 
statue img such a striking likeness to the great statesman and so 
pronounced by the best critics of that date. 

“ My brother then had the present bronze statue baan Sig to this city of 
Washington, at his own expense, and it was placed the center of 
the Rotunda of the Capitol (where it should have remained), and pre- 
sented to the Congress of that date. Objections were made by Congress 
to receiving a present from an officer of the United States Navy, and, 
consequently, the statue was removed from the Capitol and, by permis- 
sion of President Foun pacos in the President's grounds in the north 
front, where it remained until quite recently. 

“The resolution lately presented by Hon. Charles Sumner, United 
States Senator, for the preservation of said statue, suggests to me the 

ropriety of requesting of you, as chairman of your committee, that as 

le statue has never been properly ee ‘ongress you will please 
have offered a resolution to that effect. ere can not now be an 
objection to receiving it upon the grounds formerly made; besides, 
desire to honor the name of Jefferson and the memory of the would-be 

donor, who was a meritorious officer of the United States Navy for 50 

years, and at his death the owner of Monticello, Va., the home of Jeffer- 

son, the same being now held by heirs. In this connection may I add 
that quite an interest is now felt for anything which could or would 
affect the memory of the sage of Monticello, Va., that great man, 

Thomas Jefferson, and the memory of my brother, the late Commodore 

Uriah P. Levy, the father and author of the abolition of corporal pun- 

ishment in the United States nevi: 

“If the statue is not accepted by Congress, I have to uest, as one 
of the heirs to the said property and its recent owner, that the statue 
may be turned over to us with as little delay as possible and in as good 
condition as it now appears in. Besides, it being the only thing at the 
National Capitol, except the Declaration of Independence, which we have 
to perpetuis the memory of the great statesman, we will preserve it, 
that it may bring to generations to come the memory of the great man 
of our great and glorious Union. 

“T have the honor to subscribe myself, with high estee 

“ Yours, truly, Jonas 

“Hon. Jusrix S. Mornsin, 

“Chairman of Committees on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
“United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

“Your committee therefore recommended the adoption of the follow- 

Ing resolution: 

“Whereas it appears the late Commodore Uriah P. Levy, while a Heu- 
tenant of the United States Navy, in 1834, procured in Paris a 
bronze statue of Jefferson, by the celebrated sculptor David, which 
was presented by him through Congress to his fellow citizens of the 
United States, and to which attention Is now called by his brother, 
Jonas P. Levy, who requests that the statue, if not accepted by Con- 
gress, shall be returned to the late Commodore Levy: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, ete., That the bronze statue, presented fn 1834 by Lieut. 

Uriah P. Levy, of the United States Navy. of Thomas Jefferson, be 

accepted with grateful appreciation. and that the officer in charge of 

ublic buildings and grounds be directed to proper A irain and place 

e same in the National Statuary Hall of the Capitol. 


LEVY. 
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“March 23, 1834, Uriah Levy presented a bronze statue of 
Thomas Jefferson to his fellow citizens of the United States 
in a letter addressed to the House of Representatives of the 
United States. 1 

“March 27, 1834, it appears that Congress, through its joint 
Committee on the Library, accepted the statue, and by letter 
of Asher Robbins, chairman, communicated thanks and a re- 
spectful acknowledgment to Lieut. Levy, and recommended 
that the statue be placed in the center of the square in the 
eastern front of the Capitol. 

“ Uriah Levy had lived 28 years after the presentation of this 
gift to the United States. 

“Twelve years after his death, when the Levys were contest- 
ing for the possession of Monticello, his brother, Jonas Levy, 
wrote this letter to the chairman of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, which said: 

desire to honor the name of Jefferson and the memory of the 
would-be donor, who was a meritorious officer of the United States 
Navy for 50 years, and at his death the owner of Monticello, Va., the 
home of Jefferson, the same bene now held by heirs. In this con- 
nection may I add that quite an interest is now felt for anything which 
could or would affect the memory of the sage of Monticello, Va., 
that great man, Thomas Jefferson, and the memory of my brother, the 
late Commodore Uriah P. Levy, the father and author of the abolition 
of corporal punishment in the United States Navy. 

“Tf the statue is not accepted by Congress, I have to request, as one 
of the heirs to the said property and its recent owner, that the statue 
may be turned over to us with as little delay and in as good condi- 
tion as it now appears in 


“The severe stormy years of confiscation and the nearly 15 
years of lawsuits left Monticello without roof or window panes 
and exposed to all kinds of hurt and injury. 

“At last, when Clarkson N. Potter, the law preceptor of Com- 
modore Levy’s nephew, broke the will,’ it was returned to the 
Levy heirs and they, to straighten up the title, had a suit 
among themselves, and J. M. Levy, who previously had come 
into part of the place, bought the remaining parts. 


“On May 1, 1882, the land was sold, and Thomas J. Evans, special 
commissioner, granted 218 acres of land, with all the buildings and 
appurtenances, ‘known as Monticello, which was the residence of Thomas 
Jefferson, late President of the United States, and which, by the decree 
of the court entered on the 30th day of November, 1868, in suit, George 
Carr was directed, as commissioner, to sell and sold, on the 20th of 
March, 1879, to J. M. Levy, at a price of $10,050, it being the same 
tract of land of which the late Commodore Uriah P. Levy died pos- 
sessed and which was conveyed to Uriah Levy by James T. Barclay and 
wife by deed dated 20th day of May, 1836, 


“J. M. Levy came into actual possession of Monticello in 1882, 
at which time the deeds were passed and lawsuits settled. And 
here I wish to correct a mistake published in the National 
Cyclopedia, and which has gotten into the minds of many people. 

„In the National Cyclopedia of American Biography, Volume 
III. there appears this: 

“ Monticello is now (1892) the propri of Jefferson's grandson, JEF- 
FEŁSON M. Leyy, a prominent citizen and lawyer of New York. It was 

urchased by his uncle, Commodore Uriah P. Levy, of the United States 
‘avy, and from him descended to its present owner. 

“This is not true. J. M. Levy is not the grandson of Thomas 
Jefferson, and he did not inherit Monticello. 

“During these years of lawsuits, when Monticello had been ter- 
ribly neglected and when Jefferson’s home was being bandied 
about and fussed over, the monument over Jefferson’s grave 
was destroyed, and, on April 13, 1878, the following proceedings 
occurred in the House of Representatives: s 


I am directed by the Joint Committee on the Library to report 
back with an amendment a joint resolution which was referred to that 
committee making a small Spproprte tion for the repair of the monu- 

efferson, the appropriation to be ex- 


fection, especially to-day. Jefferson did not belong to Vir, 
the whole country. If the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
know what I know and what is known by some of our own Members 
who have 5 visited the resting place of Thomas Jefferson, he 
would not object to the appropriation of this small sum—a pittance— 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, for so honorable and patriotic 
a Shree I hope we will give some disti ishing honor to this 
natal 8 Jefferson by passing this joint resolution. 

“Mr. DUNNELL. I would like to ask one question of the gentleman 
from New York |Mr. Cox]. Is this $2,500 to be expended in the erec- 
tion of a monument? 


“Mr. Cox of New York. No, sir. I will say to my friend from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Dunnell} that after Jefferson's death there were found in his 
eseritolre some memoranda in regard to his grave, prortding for a shaft 
of granite, with the inscription which he desired to be placed on that 
monument. That monument is now broken, and the other graves and 
the property around it are in similar shameful neglect and decay. This 
is beyond expression mortifying to those who know the origin of our 
independence or love the intellectual heroes of our elder day. 

“ The inscription can not be found. It is all defaced. The monument 
is in a scandalous condition. It will be shameful to the American peo- 
ple if when their Representatives know the truth they do not apply 
the remedy. Every year during the summer pilgrims go to Monticello, 
as to a sacred shrine, to see the place where the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence lived and where he is buried. I do hope that we 
may do something at least to put that simple grave in repair, and 
hereafter, if the American Congress should choose to erect in this city 
a suitable monument to the great fame of the third President of the 
Boxed States I shall be among the first to welcome any such moye- 
men 

“Mr. DuNNELL. I understand that his grave is without even a monu- 
ment to mark the anos where he rests. 

“Mr, Hanna. I wish to ask the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] 
whether the title of the ground on which this monument is to be 
erected is in such a shape that the Government will have the posses- 
sion of the monument hereafter? 

“Mr. Cox of New York. We leave it to the Secretary of State to make 
proper provision for that purpose. We provide for obtaining title and 
securing access for the Government and the public as a condition 
precedent to spending ys money by the Government, 

“Mr, HARDENBERGH. . Speaker, Barings visit last week to Monti- 
cello and the graye of Jefferson I met there his great-grandson, the 
son of Thomas Jefferson Randolph. He informed me of a fact I never 
knew before—that the original monument to Thomas Jefferson had been 
all chipped away; that a second one had also been cupped away; and 
a thi is now undergoing the same process—an unsightly structure, 
Last night a week ago during a heavy gale the lower part of the brick 
wall surrounding the tomb was blown down, but it is about to be re- 
stored by the family of Dr. Randolph, who now have the matter in 
charge. The inscription is gone; not a trace remains. An obelisk 
stands over the tomb, but the whole site bears the evidence of a 
nation’s neglect. 

It does seem to me that no more fi time than now could occur 
for passing a measure of this kind. It fitting that on the anni- 
versary of Jefferson's . the Nation should at last do justice, 
even in so small a way, to his memory. The title to onticello has 
been in litigation for a number of zens and I think a judicial decree 
has been made for a sale; but that does not affect the graveyard, which 
is reserved to the family. Desolation and ruin mark everything around 
the place, I went through the house in which Jefferson lived. There 
is scarcely a whole shingle upon it, except what had been placed there 
within the last few years, The windows are broken; everything is 
left to the mercy of the pitiless storm. The room in which Jefferson 
died Is darkened: : all around it are the evidences of desolation and 
decay—a standing monument to the ingratitude of a great republic, 
Let it no longer th sald that the framer of our Declaration of Inde- 

ce lies there moldering, with no fitting tomb over his remains, 
o commemorate a nation’s gratitude and nation’s pride in those princi: 
ples which he announced in behalf of human freedom and happiness 
throughout the world. 

„Mr. Cox of New York. I am requested by gentlemen all around me to 
amend the resolution so as to make the appropriation ‘$5,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, in the o on of the Secretary of State.’ 

“'fhe Speaker. Is there any objection to modifying the joint resolu- 
tlon as indicated by the gentleman from New York? The Chair hears 


e. 

par The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time and passed. 


“With the permission of the committee, I would like to read 
some letters bearing on this subject. The letters are as follows: 


Keswick DEPOT, ALBEMARLE, VA., 
Edge Hill, May 3, 1878. 


Hon. WM. EVARTS, 
Secretary of State, Washington. 

Dran Sin: I write to ask that you will intrust to me, as the descend- 
ant of Jefferson, who, in an humble way, has been his biographer, the 
task of superintending the restoration of his monument for which Con- 
gress has made an apptapris ton of $5,000 to be expended under the 
control of the State artment. I have in my possession Jefferson's 
family letters and private papers and among the last I have the one in 
which he leaves direction for the monument he wishes erected over him, 
with a rough sketch of it made by himself. I was told by the gentle- 
men on the committee to whom the matter was referred that nothing 
was contemplated by them but a restoration of the monument accordin 
to these directions and having the graveyard put in order. There woul 
be no need therefore of an artist to furnish a design, to superintend 
the work; with Jefferson's directions under my eye and being on the 
spot as I am here, I would have the whole work done at a saving of 
expense and most in accordance with his wishes. The execution of this 
task, which will be a labor of love to me, is a boon which I trust you 
will not deem to be inappropriately asked by one than whom no one 
could take a deeper interest in it. Mr. Corcoran, who will be kind 
enough to hand you this, will tell you of the plan which has been sug- 
gested to preserve that sacred spot at Monticello from future dese- 


eration. 
Very sincerely, yours, Saran N. Rax porn. 


D&PARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 15, 1878. 
Miss RANDOLPH, Edge Hill, Va. 

My Dran Miss RANDOLPH: I am in receipt of your letter of the 3d 
instant, which has been handed me by Mr. Corcoran. 

I ested him to say to you when he wrote, as he said he e ed 
to do, that I should not take any steps in regard to the restoration of 
the monument of Jefferson until I heard from you as to your plans and 
wishes in the matter. I shall be glad to have you communicate with 


Wu. M. EVARTS. 


me at qour earliest convenience, 
ery truly, yours, 
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Keswi 


ALBEMARLE, Va., - 
äge Hill, May Ir, 1878. 
Ton. WILLIAM M. EVARTS, 
Secretary of State. 
Dran Mn. Evarts: Your very kind letter of the 15th has just been 


received, and I can not thank you too much for to my request 
to lay before you our plans and es as regards the restoration of 
crate Sine ee have felt a N hyri Sh sah) 5 and p 
ee wo ou apprec: ‘ollowing 
own directions for his monument. These eaa T had in his own 
handwriting with me in a recent visit to Washington. I wished much 


to show them to you, in view of the fact that the subject would soon 

come u your consideration, I hesitated to worry you with a 

hes when I knew what an absorbing care you had in your son's fatal 
ness. 5 


Inclosed I send you a rough sketch of Jefferson monument, executed 
according to his directions by my father. All that relic ers have 
left of this monument you saw on your visit to Monticello last fall. 
The obelisk is, of course, over Jefferson himself; on his right lies his 

e; on his left his — — Mrs. Eppes. Across their heads lies 
his eldest child, Miss Randolph; on the opposite side from her, across 
their feet, lies her husband, Hon. Thomas n Randolph, of Vi 
The mutilated obelisk and a fragment of the slab over Miss Randolph 
alone to mark the 


than he directed, and also to haye the simple but com 
which he left for his tomb cut on the obelisk itself and not on a marble 
tablet to be inserted in one of its faces. This would not be costty 
and —— take a A — of the ap prai — by Congress. 
The whole graveyard, if put in pr shape, wou a monument to 
Jefferson, and, as the main aim alter the — of his tomb alone 
will be to secure it fro 


would best unite beauty and efficiency. 
tain the cost, as well as that of the obelisks, slabs, and their erection, 


Hoping * will approve these plans and will allow me the t 
ep borat swperintending the work, I am, with sentiments the 
ighest regard, 


Yours, very sincerely and respectfully, 
' Sanan N. RANDOLPH. 


Law Orrick, 28 Park Row, 
New York, July 13, 1878. 


Hon. WIA M. EVARTS, 
Drar Sin: I have recently ascertained that you are mak prepara- 
tions to erect a mon over the grave of Thomas Jefferson, at 


Monticello, pursuant to act of Congress. 

I am one of the largest owners of this property, and It afforded me 
much gratification when I heard of the passage of the act, which I 
considered a token of r to the memory of the t statesman. 

In womg this I desire to call your attention to the fact that some 
of the parties (the Levys) who own interests in gpl ye oy 4 have 
expressed opinions antagonistic to the spirit of the act of Congress 
and have stubbornly refused and will strenuously 


would be desecrated the removal of the present mon also 
being unwilling to e any of their rights to the ground and the con- 
trol of the place, which has been in my family for over 50 years. I 
ly deplore their attitude in the matter, as it may be a barrier 
which can not be easily overcome. The grave and its surroun be- 
long ‘absolutely to the owners of Monticello and not, as is th to 
the heirs of Jefferson. I am negotiating to obtain the consent of these 
parties, who reside in various parts of the United States and Europe, 
and hope to successfully overcome their objections. The monument 
that was erected shortly after Mr. Jefferson's demise is still standing, 
and consists of a massive piece of stone, but it is sa marred 
relic seekers, which I hope will not be the fate of the 
monument, although my late uncle, Commodore U. P. 


have used the most ene e efforts to prevent Š 

would afford me much pleasure to know your plans in ca out 
the act, what m ll be made of the old monument, and 
whether any money is to be e on the grounds. If you will de- 


lay this matter until next fall, I have no doubt that I could obtain 


JEFFERSON M. LEVY. 
T. S. If you can accommodate me with a copy of the act, as passed, 
you will oblige. + iat ad 


DEPARTMENT OF STATEA, 
Washington, July 29, 1878. 
Miss Saran N. RANDOLPH, 
Keswick, Albemarle, Va. 

My Dear Mapas: I have received a letter from Mr. JEFFERSON M. 
Levy, of New York, who represents himself to be one of the largest 
owners of Monticello, upon the subject of the proposed erection of a 
new monument over the efferson, and, as it = Pate: of 
some interest to you, who doubtless feel deeply concerned all that 
pertains to the question, I inclose a copy of it. 

He states that there is a strong o on manifest on the part of 
some of zue owners (the Levys) of the estate to the rig ies and he 
thinks that if the work be delayed until next fall he could in the mean- 
fime overcome their objections. 


K dam, ours, 
I am, my dear madam, very respectfully, y ee e 


Keswick DEPOT, ALREMARLE, Va., 
Bdge Hitl, August 1, 


Hon. WX. Evarts, Secretary of State. 

Dran Sir: I have to thank you for your letter of the 29th, as well 
ag your kindness in sending me a copy of a letter from Mr. JEFFERSON 
M. Levy, of New York. 


TAP 
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letter would have been answered by return mail but for the 
ttested of the deed for Monticello; given by 
A lay, and that of the 
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ee with free to L tu 
. Leyy’s claim of a right to “Jefferson’s grave” and its 


surroundings. ~ 
To those who know how long and anxious the Korys have watched 
and waited for an opportunity to sell Monticello to the United States 
his of theirs, set up now for the first time, looks 


Hd 


very much as if they 
rived, and that 
they could force 
us 
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as to know 
when he wrote the letter that you had visited Monticello within the past 


has secu 
of the agent of the Levy's who now occu- 
pies the house at Monticello, but he has not ventured to pretend that 
we are tran g our rig 

Trusting that Mr. Levy’s letter will not cause an hour's delay in the 
execution of a design in which we all take such a deep interest, I am, 


great respect, 
Very sincerely, yours, Saran N. RANDOLPH. 


— 


WEITE SULPHUR Sratras, W. Va., 
August 12, 1878. 

Dear Str: The heirs of Thomas Jefferson have placed in my hands, 
to be delivered to hi for safe-keeping in the ives of the Depart- 
closed x. 

I am sure that you will —— with me in the opinion that it adds a 
fresh laurel to the chaplet that has so long adorned the brow of the 
author of the Declaration of American Independence. 

There is a marvelous simplicity in it, which is mingled with a humil- 
tty and tenderness of feeling tha directly to the heart. 

Betng in his own handwriting comes to us with additional claims 
to our veneration. 


I am happy to hand you this inter relic, particularly as you 
first sug: this disposition to be made w7 
With high rega I am, 
Very ily, W. W. CORCORAN. 


To Hon. WILLIAM M. EVARTS, 
Becretary of State. 


“Mrs. LITTLETON. The inclosed papers referred to were the 
directions and drawings for Jefferson's grave, written in his own 
handwriting. The papers are now in a fireproof case alongside 
ef the Declaration of American Independence, written in his 
handwriting, and preserved in the Department of State. 


Ener HILL, November 9, 1878. 
Dear Jerr: I received a letter a, from Mr. Corcoran sending 
the inclosed copy of a letter from United States district attorney for 
—— of Virginia to the Attorney General. I fear from 


misrepresented 
land surrounding and includi erson's grave, as I believe a letter 
from the attorney inquiring inte the matter was referred to you as a 
lawyer, and a representative of the branch of Jefferson's family, to 
whom th belongs. write to ask what report you e in 


t me hear from you at once. 
Your affectionate aunt, 


JEFFERSON R. TAYLOR, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Saran N. RANDOLPH, 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., November 9, 1878. 


title to the ard, or rather to the two rods 
Jefferson's cues A i tioned in the act of 
appro Aaen gg erect a monument over said grave, was in the heirs of 


ve 
that 


from the United attorney, asking me to give him the names of 

these heirs. —.— — oo owing to other engagements upon me, I 
it yet a o answer. 

sere gy affectionate nephew, J. R. TAYLOR. 


Keswick, ALBEMARLE, VA., 
Edge Hill, November II. 1878. 
Dear Mr. Conconax: I received your letter of November 7, Friday, 
and next day wrote a note to my nephew, Mr. Taylor, which I inclose 
to you with his reply. The two notes will explain themselves, The 
onty condition in e world that we want put in the quitelaim 
demanded the resolution of Congress is some security that the 
remains of Mr. Jefferson would never be removed from the spot where 
they now He, within the 2 rods mentioned in the resolution. The 
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graves of some of our nearest relatives lie there, and we think it 
would be improper in us to five up all 9 or control over them. 
Any arrangement by which there would be secu: against the removal 
of any of the remains, Mr. Jefferson's included, within the 2 rods 
square would be satisfactory to us. The different members of the 
family are willing to sign any such paper, and the six minors would 
eir parents or guardians. My nephew, 
lawyer, bids me my that he will do anything that may be 
0) a 


parties are ay to act. 
te don't hesitate to express your opinion in the matter. 


Saran N. RANDOLPH. 


— 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 13, 1878. 

Hon. Wa. M. EVARTS 

$ Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

Drau Sin; I beg to inclose herewith for your information a letter 
from Miss S. N. ndolph to me, dated the 11th instant, inclosing a 
copy of her letter to J. R. Taylor, Esq., of Charlottesville, dated No- 
vember 9 instant, together with his reply to the same, bearing date also 
on the 9th instant. 

You. will observe upon the perusal of these letters that the United 
States district attorney in his ade to the Attorney General is under 
a misunderstanding as to the difficulty of obtaining title in the United 
States to the parcel of ground containing Mr. Jefferson's remains named 
in the resolution of Congress. 

It appears from Mr. ylor’s letter, and that of Miss Randolph to 
me, that the owners of the plot of ground are willing to convey the 
same to the United States, the only condition being that Mr. Jefferson's 
remains and those of other members of his family now within the 

~ inclosure shall never be removed. The only difficulty attending the 
transfer of the title it seems would be the delay in perfecting the deed 
from the heirs, they being numerous and some of them minors. 

Mr. Taylor is a lawyer by profession and offers his services free of 
all charge for fees in perfecting the transfer, which offer, if accepted, 
Heo obviate the necessity of sending a special agent to attend to the 
matter. 

Very respectfully, yours, W. W. CORCORAN. 
QUITCLAIM DEED TO THE GRAVE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

This deed, dated the 28th day of November, in the year 1878, be- 
tween Mary B. Randolph, Carolina R. eo Sarah N. Randolph, 
Ellen W. Harrison, Charles Mason and Maria Mason his wife, Wilson 
C. N. 1 and Nanie Randolph his wife, Jane Margaret Anderson, 
William L. Randolph and Agnes Randolph his wife, Bennett Taylor 
and Lucy Taylor his wife, Jane R. Taylor, Margaret R. Taylor, John 8. 
Blackburn and Susan B. Blackburn his wife, Jefferson R. Taylor. 
Stevens M. Taylor, Moncure R. Taylor, Connelia J. Taylor Edmund 
R. Taylor, Jeferson R, Ruffin, W. Roane Ruffin and Sally Ruffin his 
wife, Nicholas Ruffin and Mary Ruffin his wife, George R. Ruffin, 
Frank G. Ruffin, jr. M. Ruffin, Cary R. Ruffin, Frank M. Ran- 
dolph, T. Jefferson ndolph, Margaret D. Randolpb, F. Nelson Ran- 
dolph, George G. Randolph, Mary Walker ere yy Launcelot M. 
Kean, Patsy C. Kean, Jefferson ceteris Kean, and R. G. II. Kean, jr. 
parties of the first part, and the United States of America, party o 
the second part, witnesseth: That whereas the Congress of the United 
States have appropriated the sum of $5,000 to be expended in the 
erection of a monument over the grave of Thomas Jefferson, provided 
that the owners of the estate on which said grave is situa should 
make a 8 deed to 2 rods square of the land immediately 
around said grave and should give free access thereto; and whereas 
the estate on which said grave is situate now consists of the family 
graveyard on the farm on which Thomas Jefferson resided at the date 
of death, commonly known as Monticello; and whereas the said parties 
of the first pert are now the owners of said family graveyard, with 
free access thereto, and are willing to make the gquitclaim deed and to 
grant free access to the lot to be 9 conveyed, as is required 
by the act of Congress making the appropriation aforesaid: Provided, 
That the remains of Thomas Jefferson shall never be removed from 
where they now lie; that the remains of other persons whose graves 
are within the limits of the lot hereinafter conveyed shall be allowed 
to remain where they are, with the privilege to their relatives to remove 
them or to erect monuments over such graves if they shall wish to do 
so; that the remains of such of the grandchildren of Thomas Jefferson 
as have died, or as are now living, or the remains of any husband or 
wife of any of such Capa e and the remains of no other person 
whatsoever may be buried within the lot aforesaid and that monu- 
ments may be erected over the ves of such persons; and that no 
inclosure shall be made around the grave of Thomas Jefferson which 
shall divide it from the residue of the said family graveyard. Now, 
therefore, in consideration of the panime and subject to the pro- 
yisos hereinafter contained, the said parties of the first part have 

ranted, conveyed, remised, released, and forever quitclaimed, and 
fy these presents do for themselves, their heirs, executors, and ad- 
ministrators, justly and absolutel mt, convey, remise, release, and 
forever quitclaim unto the Unit tates of America forever all such 
right and title as they, the said parties of the first part, and each 
of them have, or ought to have, in and to a certain lot of land situated 
in the State of 9 and county of Albemarle, on Monticello Moun- 
tain, on which is the grave of Thomas Jefferson, being a rtion of a 
certain parcel of land which has, since the death of said Jefferson, 
been used by his descendants as a family graveyard, and haying the 
following metes and bounds, to wit: Beginning at a point on the outer 
line of said graveyard nearest to the middle point of the monument 
at present over the grave of Thomas Jefferson; thence along said line 
in a westerly direction 1 rod; thence in a southerly direction, a new 
line at right angles to said outer line, 2 rods; thence in an easterly 
direction, a new line parallel to said outer line, 2 rods; thence in a 
northerly direction, a new line to said outer line and perpendicular 
thereto, 2 rods; and thence in a westerly direction along said outer 
line to the beginning; and the said parties of the first part hereb 
grant to the said party of the second part, and to all persons what- 
soeyer, free access to the lot hereby conveyed, as fully and _ entirel. 
as they and each of them now have access thereto. To have and to ho 
-the above conveyed premises, unto the United States of America, and 
to their only proper use and behoof forever; and to have and hold the 
said right of access to said lot unto the United States of America, 
and unto all persons whatsoever, this conveyance is ma subject, how- 
ever, nevertheless, to the express proviso and conditions suomia viz: 
That ‘the remains of Thomas Jefferson shall never be removed from 
where they now lle; that the remains of the other persons whose 


ves are within the lot conveyed by this deed shall be allowed 
o remain where they are, with the privilege to the relatives of such 
persons to remove such or to erect monuments over such 


rem 
grav if they shall wish to do so; that the remains of such of the 
gran Idren of Thomas Jefferson as have died, or, as are now living, 


or the remains of any husband or wife of any such dchildren, a 
the remains of no other person whatsover, may be buried within the 
lot aforesaid, and that monuments ma te erected over the graves 
of such persons; and that no inclosure shall be 
of Thomas Jefferson which shall not include in it 
8 
Witness the following signatures and seals: 


“This is a letter from Mr. Devens to Mr. Evarts, dated Ma 


23, 1879, as follows: : 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, May 23, 1879. 


de around the grave 
e rest of the family 


Hon. WILLIAM M. EVARTS, — 
Secretary of State. 

Sin: Your letter of the 19th instant is before me inclosing a letter 
from Mr. Corcoran, and its accom papers, upon the subject 
of the proposed restoration of the Jefferson Monument at Monticello. 

Without havi intended to pass upon the title formally, I inquired 
of you by my letter of January 31, last, whether the ultelaim con- 
templated by the joint resolution ot May 3, 1878, would be accepted 
if it contained the condition that the remains of the family of Mr. 
Jefferson that now lie within the inclosure should not be disturbed, 
and, further, that the inclosure should not be made around the grave 
of Mr. Jefferson so as to exclude the rest of the family graveyard afore- 
said. Your Reais of February 5 expresses the opinion that the quitclaim 

ht properly accepted with such conditions. 

t is now proposed by the heirs of Mr. Jefferson that his relatives 
be permitted to erect monuments over the graves of such persons as 
lie within the inclosure other than Mr. Jefferson if they wish to do so, 
and, further, that the remains of such of the grandchildren of Thomas 
Jefferson as have died or as are now living or the remains of any hus- 
band or wife of any of such grandchildren and the remains of no 
other person whatsoever way be buried within the lot aforesaid, and 
that monuments may be erected over the graves of such persons.” 

By “the lot aforesaid" I understand the lot proposed to be con- 
veyed to the United States of two rods square of land immediately 
around the grave of Mr. Jefferson. 

None of the conditions proposed seem to me to be 8 consistent 
with the guitclaim contemplated by the joint resolution. f, however, 
these conditions could be assented to, there are certain difficulties in 
carrying out the joint resolution to which I call your attention. 

This resolution provides that the owners of the estate upon which 
the grave of Mr. Jefferson is situated shall first quitclaim, ete. The 

veyard is an estate separate from the farm upon which it is situated. 

t is reserved in a deed made by Thomas J. Randolph, as executor of 

Thomas Jefferson and Martha Randolph, who was the devisee of the 
Monticello estate. This reservation is in the intestimonium clause of 
the deed, and, although irregular, was, in my opinion, a sufficient reser- 
vation of Mrs. Randolph, as deyisee, of the family graveyard, with 
free access to the same.” 

So far as is known there has been no possession or occupancy of 
the veyard in question or assertion of title to it by anyone except 
the descendants of Mrs. Randolph. She devised this property to her 
son, the late Thomas J. ae ay by a general devise. In order to 
make a title from her son’s heirs it will be necessary to obtain the 
concurrence of some 41 persons, T of whom are minors. Even if the 

ultelaim with the conditions suggested is satisfactory to the adults, a 
dimeulty arises in regard to obtaining the assent of the minor heirs 
thereto. 

In order to do this it will be necessary that a guardian be appointed 
for them and a petition filed in chancery for leave to make the po 
conveyance. It is uncertain whether the court will authorize such 
conveyance on behalf of the minors when no yaluable consideration 
passes to them, It may bowever, that the care of the grave of 
their ancestor contemplated by the United States may be held to be a 
sufficient consideration. Upon this point it is difficult for me to ex- 

ress an opinion. It is evident, however, that no title can be obtained 
rom the owners of the estate unless the concurrence of the proper 
court in Virginia can be secured to such conveyance on behalf of the 


nors. 

An additional difficulty presents itself with reference to the right 
of free access to the lot in question. It is a part of the proviso that 
the owners of the estate shall grant to the public the free right of ac- 
cess to the lot. The reservation was a reservation to themselves of 
the family graveyard, with free right of access thereto. It is situated 
within the limits of the Monticello farm and at some distance from the 
highway. There could be no doubt that such a reservation would 
give to the parties themselves and their lawful heirs a right of access 
to the grave for all appropriate pu ; but it would not seem that 
they have a general right of free access which they are competent to 
convey to the public. From its nature it was limited to the family, 
or those who might on proper occasions attend with them as mourners; 
and such a right of access could not be interpreted to be a general 
right which could be conveyed to the public. 

t would seem necessary, therefore, that if this free right of access 
to the public should be obtained the concurrence of the owner of the 
Monticello farm must also, to this extent, be obtained. This owner is 
understood to be M. P. Levy, residing in the city of New York. 

Considering the difficulties that must be encountered in endeavoring 
to obtain such a title as was contemplated by the joint resolution, and, 
further, the conditions which the heirs of Mr. Jefferson and of his 
descendant, Mr. Randolph, feel that they must insist upon, I would 
r tfully suggest the propriety of requesting from Congress such ad- 
ditional legislation as would authorize the expenditure of the money 
upon the conditions suggested by the heirs, even if the consent of the 
minors can not be obtained. Congress may reasonably expect that when 
they reach their majority there will be no hesitation upon their part 
in assenting to the provisions which have for their object appropriate 
honor to their distinguished ancestor. 

I inclose . memorandum from Mr. J. R. Taylor of an abstract of ihe 
title to the graveyard in question. I have not deemed it necessary to 
verify it by any officer of this department, as Mr. Taylor is himself a 
lawyer of reputation and much interested in carrying out the wish 
1 by Congress in the joint resolution. 

return the inclosures of your letter of May 19, as you request. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

- CHARLES DEVENS, 
Attorney General, 


ABSTRACT OF TITLE TO GRAVEYARD. 

AN ASSTRACT OF THE TITLE TO A CERTAIN LOT OF LAND LYING AND SITU- 
ATED IN THE. COUNTY OF ALBEMARLE AND STATE OF VIRGINIA, KNOWN 
AS THE “ MONTICELLO GRAVPYARD," BEING THE FAMILY GRAVEYARD OF 
THR DESCENDANTS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON, IN WHICH THE GRAVE OF 
SAID JEFFERSON IS. 8 
This lot of land was the property of the said Thomas Jefferson at 

the date of his death, being a portion of the farm known as Monticello, 

on which he resided at said last-named date. 

H his will, which is of record in the clerk’s office of the county court 
of Albemarle County, Va., Mr. Jefferson de Monticello farm, 
together With other property, to his daaghter, Mrs. Martha Randolph; 
such devise, however, to be subject to the pernos of his debts. 

That portion of the Monticello farm which surrounds the said gravc- 
ard was sold and conveyed by Thomas J. Randolph, executor of 
homas Jefferson, and Mrs. Martha Randolph, his deyisee, to James T, 

Barclay, as 8 by reference to a deed from said executor and said 

Mrs. Randolph to said Barclay, dated November 1, 1831, and of record 

in the clerk's office aforesaid ; but by said deed the parties thereto reserved 

to themselves the said family graveyard, with free access to the same. 

The title to said graveyard, with free access thereto, remained in 
Mrs. Martha Randolph during her lifetime; at her death it passed to 
her son, the late Thomas J. Saano to whom, by ber will, of record 
in said clerk's office, she devised all of her property not otherwise dis- 
posed of, of which property the said graveyard was a part. 

Said graveyard, with frec access thereto, belonged to the said Thomas 
J. Randolph during his lifetime, not harmg been disposed of by him by 
deed or will, and at his death passed to his heirs, who, together wit 
their husbands or wives, are Mary B. Randolph; Caroline B. Randolph; 
Sarah N. Randolph; Ellen W. Harrison; Charles Mason and Maria, his 
wife; W. L. Randolph and Agnes, his wife; L. eg r Anderson; Wil- 
son C. N. Randolph and Mamie his wife; Bennett Taylor and EE his 
wife: Jane R. Taylor; I. S. Blackburn and Susan B., his wife; Jeffer- 
son R. Taylor; Margaret R. Taylor; Stevens M. Taylor; Cornelia J. 
Taylor; Moncure R. Taylor; Edmund R. Taylor; Jefferson R. Rufin ; 
O. Roane Ruffin and Sallie, his wife; W. Nicholas Ruffin and Mary, his 
wife; George R. Ruffin; Frank G. Ruffin, jr.; Eliza M. Ruffin; Cary R. 
Ruffin; Frank M. . T. J. Randolph; Lancelot M. Kean; Patsy 
G. Kean; I. Randolph Kean; R. G. H. Kean, jr.; Margaret D. Ran- 
dolph; F. Nelson Randolph; George G. Randolph; and Mary Walker 
Randolph, the last seven of which are believed to be infants. 

There are no incumberances, by deed or will, on the said Katra 

There are some judgments against one, and perhaps others, of the 
foregoing heirs of Thomas J. Randolph, deceased ; but these do not, in my 
opinion, bind the said graveyard under the exemption laws of Virginia. 

Respectfully submitted. 


January 17, 1879. 


“Mrs. Lirrteton. The Randolphs were willing to deed the 
grave of 'Thomes Jefferson to the Government of the United 
States. They were the only ones who had a right to go to and 
from the graye except the owners of Monticello farm. They made 
this proposed deed giving the grave to the Nation and the Nation 
was to build a monument. Secretary Evarts asked Attorney Gen- 
eral Devens to pass on the deed. Attorney General Devens said, 
first, that there were many minor heirs of Thomas Jefferson, and 
many actions in Virginia courts would have to be taken to procure 
their legal consent. Second, that there was a further difficulty. 
That while the old deed reserved to the heirs of Jefferson the 
right of access to the grave, this right was peculiar to the 
family and could not be conyeyed to the public at large. So 
that the effect of making such a deed by the heirs would be that 
the Government would get the graye, the heirs would lose their 
right of access to the grave, and the public would get no right 
of access to the grave. Third, he called attention to the fact 
that the only person who could give to the public the right of 
access was the owner of Monticello, Mr. Levy. This Mr. Levy 
has persistently refused to do, as is shown by letters of Secre- 
tary of State Frelinghuysen and Secretary Bayard. If I am 
right, and I know now I am, in saying the deed was never exe- 
cuted, then the matter stands thus: Mr. Levy owns all the 
grounds surrounding the graveyard and is the only one who has 
access to the graye of Thomas Jefferson except the Jefferson 
heizs, who own the graveyard, and, everything being in such a 
muddle, the $5,000 was returned to the Treasury. A little 
further on I will read a letter from Sarah Randolph which 
explains everything. 

“ Four years later this resolution was offered by Mr. Geddes 

and is hereby, appropriated, out of 


and passed: 

“Resolved, That there he, 900. 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the erection of a suitable 
monument and to make suitable improvements over the grave of 
Thomas Jefferson at Monticello, Va., and that said sum be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of State. 

“Mr. GEDDES. Mr. Speaker, the Joint Committee on the Library, to 
whom was referred by the House a joint resolution the same as that 
185 read, which has passed the Senate. instructed me to recommend 
ts passage at the earliest practicable moment. 

* ° a * s * a * 

“On this anniversary of the birth of Thomas Jefferson, the author of 
that immortal instrument. the Declaration of our Independen we 
may well recognize his invaluable services to our country by providing 
for the erection of this plain monument to mark his last resting place. 
He lies buried on a piece of ground 100 feet square, reserved out of 

beloved home, Monticello. When he entered the public service he 
owned 10,000 acres of land, but by his 8 devotion to the 
himself, in 


J. R. TAYLOR. 


interests of his country he foun A e evening of life, 
in the goods of the world. His private 1 1 5 costing over 
50,000, was sold to the Government for less than half its His 


real estate, including Monticello, Lyre to strangers. The small piece 
of ground on which he lies buried is precious to his descendants, and 


must forever remain sacred to the lovers of liberty throughout the 

civilized world. 
It is a matter of profound oes to the committee having this mat- 
be to the whole country, that this 


been delayed so long. 
3 people that the circumstances producing this delay should 
own. 

“The facts are so concisely and pathetically stated in a letter sub- 
mitted to the committee from the great-granddaughter ot Mr. Jcfferson 
that I yield to the 8 from Mississippi [Mr. Manning], the 
author of the resolution, to whom the letter was addressed, that the 


‘same may be communicated to the House, and for such remarks as he 


may see proper to submit in regard to this matter. 

“Mr. MANNING. Mr. Speaker, I shall detain the House but a few 
minutes. One hundred and thirty-nine years ago to-day, by the new- 
style calendar, Jefferson was born, and it would seem to be more in 
order to explain, if we can, why the conceded duty now proposed b 
the pending resolution to be performed has been so lon postponed, 
than to discuss the merits of the appropriation. All within the broa 
limits of this great ae ye 4 concur that as a legislator, statesman, 
patriot, and benefactor of the human family Jefferson is preeminently 
the marked man in the annals of the New World, and that his death, 
within itself, is an cpoch never to be forgotten by civilized men. The 
tribute embodied in the resolution before us of the esteem of Jeffer- 
son's countrymen for the greatness, grandeur, and sublimity of his 
character is small, but all will surely experience the most genuine 
pleasure in placing upon the records of the country this testimonial of 
our veneration for the life and services of the illustrious dead. 


“Now, I will read the letter Mr. Manning received from 
Sarah Randolph, the great-granddaughter of Thomas Jefferson, 
which explains the delay in marking, by a suitable monu- 
ment, the last resting place of Jefferson. This letter was 
communicated to the House of Congress by Mr. Manning, of 


Mississippi: ? 
PATAPSCO INSTITUTE, 
Ellicott City, Md., March 30, 1882. 


Dran Sin: Allow me to make the following statement as to the 
present condition of the Monticello graveyard and the tomb of Jeffer- 
pon. ene sim respectfully to express the feelings of his descendants on 

e subjec 

Monticello was sold a year after Jefferson's death for the paltry sum 
of $2,500, thus disappointing the fond hope in which he died that 
amid the wrecks of his fortune this home at least was secured to his 
daughter, my grandmother. In the deed conveying the place to the 
purchaser the graveyard and the right of way to it were exempted and 
retained in the possession of 1 and my father, both of 
whom signed the deed, my father being Jefferson's executor. That 
right now belongs to my father’s descendants, 

Some years after Jefferson’s death a monument in strict conformity 
with the simple directions left by him was erected over his grave at 
my father’s expense. The zeal or vulgar mania of tourists for relics has 
long ago battered that monument—a simple granite obelisk—into a 
shapeless mass. As such it now stands, a mortification alike to his 
descendants and his countrymen. 

At your suggestion a resolution was introduced by Mr. Cox, of New 
York, on Jefferson’s birthday, April 13, 1878, appropriating a sum for 
the erection of a monument on condition that the owners of the grave- 
yard should quitclaim to the United States Government the graye and 
a lot 2 rods square containing it. The resolution was passed with- 
out a dissenting voice, and the Secretary of State, Mr. Evarts, had 

one so far as to have contracts for the work ready tc be signed when 
Str. JEFFERSON Levy, a nephew of the late owner of Monticello, wrote to 
him and stated that the heirs of Jefferson had no right nor claim to 
his grave nor to the graveyard; that both belonged to the heirs of the 
late owner of Monticello, who objected to the erection of a monument. 
A copy of this letter was forwarded to me and was satisfactorily an- 
swered by my sending the Secretary of State an autheticated copy of 
the deed, which showed that the graveyard belonged to my father’s 
descendants. Later the place was sold and bought by Mr. JEFFERSON 
Levy. 

In the meantime, to prepare for the erection of the new monument 
and iron railing which was to inclose the graveyard, the high brick 
wall which had formed the inclosure, but which was falling down, was 
removed. ‘The graveyard is now inclosed by a plain plank fence. 

When the quiteclaim came to be arranged Jefferson’s descendants 

naturally felt reluctant to deed away—even to the Goyernment—his 
raye; and some of them, who had near relatives buried in the lot 
emanded by the Government, felt that deeding their graves awa 
would be almost a greater sacrifice than they could make. Still, feel- 
ing and sentiment might have been stifled, but other obstacles in the 
way of granting the quitclaim arose. Many of my father’s heirs are 
minors, and before the lot could be deeded away the matter would have 
to go through the courts, which would involve great delay. Then, 
again, a quitclaim could not be given by the owners of the W Fas ard 
without getting the consent of the Legislature of Virginia, which 
would be another delay. From these statements it will be easily seen 
how long it would be before the monument could be erected if the 
quitclaim is insisted on, and in the meantime the graveyard must re- 
main in the sad state of aamen and ruin which is now so mortifying. 
Under these circumstances it is believed that if the facts of the case 
are laid before the committee their enlightened patriotism will make 
them at once appreciate how reasonable is the suggestion that 
the modest sum should be made an unconditional donation in honor of 
the memory of one of that great and remarkable historical group of 
men whom Americans are wont to ep in calling the fathers of the 
Republic. The case is so unique and exceptional that there is but 
little probability of its being cited hereafter as a precedent. 

The little graveyard at Monticello—only 100 feet square—is all of 
the 10,000 acres of land owned by Jefferson when he entered public 
life which is now left in the possession of his descendants. e sleeps, 
amid scenes of surprising beauty and grandeur, on that lovely mountain 
side surrounded by the graves of his children and grandchildren to the 
meration. At his side lies his wife, whom he loved with such 
singular devotion. A few feet from him rests the cherished friend of 

Dabney Carr—-whose motion in the Virginia House 


of esses to estab committees of correspondence between the 
ae colonies, leading as it did to the meeting of the First ee 
as e 


given his name an enviable psc in American history. 
farther off lie the remains of another devoted and distinguished friend, 
Gov. Willlam Cary Nicholas, of Virginia; while at his feet sleeps an- 


858 


Mann dolph. The modesty of the spot is in striking contrast with 
the celebrity of its dead, and there are, thaps, few in America of 
greater historie value or more deserving of the Nation's care. 

One circumstance connected with the monument, proposed four years 
ago, deserves to be mentioned. Soon after the — tion was made 
D ogress Mr. W. W. Corcoran, the distinguished p 
c 


ing the care of 
old age and the last creation of his 
With an apology for the length 
Yours, very respectfully, 
Hon. Van H. MANNING, 
House of Representatives, Washington. 


“The joint resolution was passed. 

“That is the resolution for $10,000. I will now read a letter 
from Col. W. L. Casey, lieutenant colonel of the Corps of En- 
gineers, who built the monument under the direction of Hon. 
Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, Secretary of State: 


OF¥Fice or BUILDING For STATE, 
Wan, AND Navy DEPARTMENTS, 
Washington, D. C., October 13, 1883. 


Hon. FREDERICK T. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Secretary of State. 

Sin: In view of the fact that under ur direction the tomb of 
Thomas Jefferson has renewed and the burying ground at Mon- 
ticello, near Charlottesville, Va., suitably improyed in accordance with 
the terms of the United States statutes dated April 18, 1882, I have 
the honor to inclose herewith copies of a correspondence between Mr. 
W. W. Corcoran, of Washington, and the Hon. Alex H. H. Stuart, 
rector of the University of Virgiria, in which the university agrees to 
keep the burying ground in order, believing that under ‘the circum- 
stances the information may be of interest to the Department of State. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM LINCOLN CASEY, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Corps of Engineers, United States Army. 


It is a very interesting fact to remember that Col. Casey“was 
building this great national monument to George Washington, 
costing over $1,000,000, at the same time he was building this 
little $10,000 one to Thomas Jefferson. 

* 


WHITE SULPAUR SPRIXGS, W. VA, August 13, 1878. 


Dear Sre: I propose to make the University of Virginia a similar 
donation with same condition as that made on the 8th of December, 
1876, for the purpose of endowing a professorship of natural history 
as a token of my warm personal regard and as an expression of the 
gratitude which J, in common with the citizens of the old Common- 
wealth, feel for the profound scholarship it has given to the country— 
a scholarship which as impressed on the universities of the 
World and enlisted the sympathy of the honored Queen of d. 

I am sure that the admiration in which we hold the memory of its 
illustrious founder, whose statesmanship was only equaled by his mas- 
terly pen, will make the condition I am about to name a pleasure and 

ot a burden. 

3 It is that the authorities of the university pledge themselves to keep 
the monument and the grounds around it in good order for all time, 

We owe a duty to the memory of one who gave dignity to office and 
who showed his high N. gags on of leaders by kindling so bright a 
light in the earlier age of the Republic. 

We can not forget bis own inimitable epitaph: “ Here lies buried 
Thomas Jefferson, author of the tion Independence, of the 
statute of Virginia for religious freedom, and father of the University 
of Virginia.” 


Lor can we forget the reasons assigned for it, which are thus beauti- 
eee Because of these as testimonials that I have lived, I 
wish most to be remembered.” 

I am satisfied that he could in no way reflect greater honor on your 
university than in connecting it more closely, if possible, with the tomb 
of Jefferson, and I could crave no greater blessing to the country than 
to return to the grand principles of wise government he has unfolded. 
Please say what disposition I shall make of the bonds. With warm 


besa oe friend and obedient servant, 


„ A. H. H. STUART, 
* E University of Virginia, Staunton, Va. 


us. 
this letter, 
SARAH N. RANDOLPH. 


W. W. Corcoran, 


STAUNTON, VA., August 16, 1878. 
W. W. Corcoran, Esq. 


national authority over the 
ave of Jefferson, and the grounds around it, In good order through all 
ime,” must be recognized b. ble but ingly 
ap) Dg qv 4 

Xs e was the father of the University of Firgas, there seems to 
ta a liar propries in intrusting to child of his old 
sa duty of keeping guard at his tomb—a 
and decay—-a monument erected by national gra 
his patriotism and illustrious public services. 

A mecting of the visitors of the university will be held at an early 
date to take the necessary measures to give particular effect to your 
generous purpose. In regard to the disposition of the bonds, I would 


age the 
tection from injury 
tude to commemorate 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


other 8 of the old Commonwealth —his own son-In-law̃— Thomas 
a 


respectfully suggest that they be sent to Richmond to the care of Asa 
Rogers, second auditor, to be held by him for the use of the universi 
until the meeting of the General Assembly of Virginia in December aoe 
With sincere respect and esteem, 
Your friend and obedient servant, 
ALEX. H. H. 


STUART, 
Rector University of Virginta. 


Bia pian 4, 1912, I wrote this letter, to which I have not yet 
received an answer: 
June 4, 1912. 


Dr. EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, 
Pho fon ee of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

AN: I have become much interested in a movement to 
acquire Monticello, the home of Thomas Jefferson, for the ‘American 
people, and in looking up in the State Department at Washington a day 
or two ago the records with reference to the donation by Mr. Jefferson's 
descendants of his grave to the National Government and the question 
of a public right of way thereto, I found a very interesting correspond- 
e of We Cats 

y the er o W. Corcoran, of this city, dated August 13, 1878 
it appears that he made a donation to the 1 ——. of $50,000 in Vir- 
ia State bonds for the purpose of endowing a professorship of natural 

istory. With this donation he made a condition which, as he stated, he 
believed would be to the authorities of the university a pleasure and not 
a burden, viz, that the authorities of the univers ty should keep the 
monument of Thomas Jefferson and the grounds around it in good order 
for all time. This donation, with the condition attached, was accepted 
by the Hon. Alex H. H. Stuart, dated Staunton, Va., August 16. Would 
you oblige me by informing me t what steps the University of Vir- 
ginia has taken to comply with the conditions of this legacy, and 
whether the graveyard at Monticello is maintained in such condition of 
care and neatness as is befitting the memory of the illustrious dead 
interred there? 

With warmest regards to Mrs. Alderman, believe me, 

Sincerely, yours, 
Mrs. MARTIN LITTLETON. 

“T haye not yet received an answer to my letter. Now I will 
read letters from two Secretaries of State to Mr. Levy, stating 
their unwillingness to do any more work on the graveyard of 
Jefferson unless Mr. Levy would give to the Government a right 
of way from the road to the graveyard. As Mr. Levy has not 
granted this request of the Government, further improvements 
have not been made. 

Here ure some letters I found, which speak for themselves: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 2, 1884. 
Jxerrenson M. Levy, Esq., 
100 Broadway, New York City. . 

Mr Dear Sin: You suggest in your communication of the 11th Decem- 
ber last the further improvement of the grounds about the grave of 
Thomas Jefferson by the construction of 28 steps from the roadway 
to the fence and a pavement around the Inclosure, with proper provision 
for dra and planting of ornamental evergreens, etc., the ex- 
pense of which you observe could be defrayed from the balance of the 
appropriation made by the joint resnlution of April 18, 1882. 


pon investigation I find that the balance referred to is probably. 
sufficient for the work you su t, which commends itself to my 
approval, but I should be unwilling to take any steps in the direction 


until the Government is invested with a title or an irrevocable right 
of way from the road to the graveyard and the ground immediately 
surrounding it. 
I am, my dear sir, very truly, yours, 
FREDK. T. FRELINGHUYSEN. 


(Copied from Domestic Letters, No. 150, State Department, Feb. 14 
to Apr. 29, 1884.) 


£ DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 14, 1885. 
JEFFERSON M. LEVY, 
100 Broadway, New York City. 

Sim: After the conversation I held yesterday with your son in rela- 
tion to the improvement of the grounds surrounding the monument 
erected to the memory of Thomas Jefferson at Monticello, I find that my 
honorable predecessor had in addressing you on the same su 
date of April 1884 himsel 


e or irrevocable right 
of way from the road to the graveyard and the ground immediately 


ding it. 
rns ition of Secretary Frelin, n's commends itself to me as 
T. F. BAYARD. 


eminently proper, and I can not 3 to it. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
wae from p. 379, Domestic Letters, No. 155, Apr. 7 to June 13, 

“The monument was built and a fence was put around it, and 
it was turned over to the Secretary of State with the under- 
standing that the University of Virginia was to take care of it. 
I have with me a picture of the monument which was built 
with the $10,000. You wil! see there the old oak tree under 
which Mr. Jefferson asked to be buried. 

“So the matter stands thus: The Government built the monu- 
ment; Mr. Levy owns all the surrounding ground of the graye- 
yard and is the only person who has legal access to the grave 
of Thomas Jefferson except his heirs. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You mean legal access? 

“Mrs. LITTLETON. Yes; no one else has a right to go there. 
And I think the whole people ought to have the right. In the 
land books I find these entries; these are the assessed values: 


Levy. Jefferson M., Mt. Cello, 2 miles from courthouse S. E.; 608% 
acres; value per acre, $41.76; value of land exclusive of buildings, 
128103 value of buildings, $12,000; total value of lands and buildings, 
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“That is the assessed value. I do not know the actual value 
of the property. In its best days it was valued at a little over 
000. 


“I am permitted to say now that several members of the Ran- 
dolph family have communicated with me and expressed their 
willingness to deed to the Government the grave of Thomas 
Jefferson if Mr. J. M. Levy is willing that Monticello should 
become the property of the Government. And in that connec- 
tion may I say a few words? 

“T think Monticello ought to belong to the public, and I will 
tell you the reasons why. 

“The first reason, and the best, is that the people want it. It 
is one of the places in the United States that eferybody goes to 
see at least once in a lifetime, or to which they hope to go. 
There are loads of people who economize and save and stint for 
years to be able to make the trip. The world is full of people 
who want to see Monticello and who will take any amount of 
trouble to get there. Parents plan and sometimes make great 
sacrifices in order to send their girls and boys to see the grave 
of Thomas Jefferson. Large excursions are made up and go 
there. Schools send students; railroads vie with each other for 
the traffic that leads to Charlottesville; people from all over the 
world go there; noted foreigners on arriving in America travel 
to Monticello to pay their respects to Thomas Jefferson and to 
lay a wreath on his graye. 

“ We love to travel to England and other lands to see their his- 
toric places, and we who are so young have only a few such 
treasures. Why not preserve them? 

“ Eyer since I was born I have been hearing of Monticello, and 
my parents had always promised me a trip there, that they 
would either take me or send me to Monticello. Virginia was a 
long way from Texas in those days, but nobody ever left home 
without stopping off at Charlottesville. And they continue to 
do so to this day. 

“When I was there a few days ago, in answer to inquiries, I 
was told that the trains never stop at Charlottesville without 
people getting off and hiring carriages to drive up the mountain 
to where Jefferson is buried, and that an average of 60 people a 
day visit his home. Most of the tourists visiting Washington 
think nothing of taking the train over to see Monticello—that is 
a part of their plan and trip. 

“Monticello has been in my thought ever since I first saw it. 
I remember it was about three years ago when I accom- 
panied my husband to Virginia where he made the founder's 
day address at the university. We stopped at the home of 
Dr. Alderman, president of the university, and Mrs. Alderman, 
and one night we were invited by Mr. Levy to dine at Monti- 
cello. Friends advised us not to go on account of the roads. 
But I begged. Had I not heard of Mount Vernon and Monti- 
cello all my life? When I was a child in Texas, was it not 
a great event when people traveled as far away by train as 
Virginia to visit Mount Vernon and Monticello? And didn’t 
I watch for their home-coming to hear beautiful stories about 
it all? 

“I remember that night, three years ago, when Mr. Levy in- 
vited us to dinner. Somehow it did not enter my mind that I 
was going to visit him. He did not seem to me to be a part of 
Monticello. Thomas Jefferson was uppermost in my mind; I 
could think of no one else. Somehow I had never connected 
Mr. Levy with Mr. Jefferson and Monticello. He had not 
entered my dreams. : 

“Well, the eveinng came, and we drove through the black 
night and deep mud up that steep road to the top of the little 
mountain. Nothing could be seen. Only above our heads a 
thick mass of bare limbs of trees, like serpents coiled above 
us, I can remember nothing now of the house and my visit, 
except that I have a vivid impression .of portraits—big oil 
portraits of the Levys—and ships—models of ships in which 
Uriah Levy was supposed to have sailed. 

“I did not get the feeling of being in the house Thomas 
Jefferson built and loved and made sacred, and of paying a 
tribute to him. I did not seem to feel his spirit hovering 
around those portraits. My heart sunk. My dream was 
spoiled. Jefferson seemed detached from Monticello. He 
seemed to have been brashed to one side and to be fading into 
a dim tradition. Somebody else was taking his place in Monti- 
cello—an outsider. A rank outsider. 

“Everything was disappointing. I had a heavy-hearted feel- 
ing. There was nothing of Jefferson to me in Monticello. He 
had dropped out and the Leyys had come. One could hear and 
see only the Levys and the Levy family, their deeds of valor, 
their accomplishments, their lives. And I wished that I could 
get them out of my mind, but when I left Monticello Thomas 
Jefferson was but a disappearing memory, run out into and 
mixed up with the Levys, 


“T made up my mind to find out how it all came about. It 
seemed to me that the people of the United States should 
own Monticello; that it should be public property like Mount 
Vernon; that it should be preserved from all danger of fire 
like Mount Vernon; that it should not be lived in by anybody 
or used as a summer home; that it should be open the year 
round so that people who make long journeys to get there 
could go in and see it; that it should not be for just those few 
who were fortunate enough to know Mr. Levy and to have 
special invitations from him, but that everybody should be free 
to go there; that it should be furnished as much like Mr. 
Jefferson had it as possible, and that it should not stand as a 
memorial to any other human being. 

“This is no reflection on the hospitality of Mr. Levy. It is a 
national matter and, despite all Mr. Levy’s kindness and hos- 
pitality, we would prefer when we visit Monticello to feel that 
we are the Nation’s guests rather than the guests of an indi- 
vidual. No man living in our country, whatever his fortune, 
station, or prestige, ean fill the setting laboriously erected by 
Mr. Jefferson. 

“And I wondered why it was and how it was that we had to 
go to Mr. Levy to ask him about it. I tried to find out how it 
came about that Mr. Levy owns Monticello. That is a ques- 
tion which comes to everybody’s mind. Surely he is not re- 
lated to Thomas Jefferson, and he could not have inherited the 
place. When I inquired, I found that Uriah Levy had bought 
Monticello and 218 acres of ground from Dr. Barclay for 
$2,500. I found in certain records that when a boy he went in 
for a seafaring life and entered the Navy, where he remained 
off and on for most of his life. It seemed to be his one ambi- 
tion and he persistently stuck to it, though his life in the Navy 
was full of difficulties and dismissals, mixed with promotions. 
When in France, by a set of circumstances, he came into a 
fortune, and on arriving in America he traveled by coach and 
postilions to Charlottesville and made private proposals for 
the purchase of Monticello, and succeeded in getting it for 
$2,500. Though his experiences in the Navy had not been the 
most serene, toward the end of his life he found that as 
every creature had his part and place in the world, he seemed 
to see his part and place quite clearly, that there were things 
he could do, and there was a way he could earn for himself a 
place in the hearts of men. He could offer his sword to Lin- 
coln; he could leave his nieces and nephews a fortune; and he 
could crown his life by doing one fine, big, beautiful thing 
he could present to the people of the United States Monticello, 
holding in its bosom this thing, this consecrated thing which 
had kindled a great light in the world. Monticello had no 
money value, and should not be left to relatives or individ- 
uals. It was a memory and should belong to all the people. So 
he wrote his will and gave Monticello to the people of the 
United States. He did not have any children. 

“When Uriah Levy died it was with a conscience at last at 
peace with all mankind and a mind content that at last his 
name would have a meaning in history. 

“It is a great pity that his relatives did not respect his wish 
and will, but instead should break his will by a pure techni- 
cality of law, and thus deprive him of the fame and glory of 
such a gift and take from the millions of outstretched and pro- 
tecting arms of the people of the United States this one of its 
greatest treasures. 

“Mr. Levy knows that Monticello should belong to all the 
people. He knows it should be public property. No one knows 
this better than he or has been made to feel it more keenly, for 
it is he who has stood at its threshold a good long time, seeing 
thousands of people pass through its gates. He has seen them 
pause at its entrance with humiliating sense of intrusion. He 
has seen them hesitate, reluctant to enter. He has seen proud 
and sensitive people shrink from asking his permission. He has 
seen them turn away from the doors without a glance into the 
rooms where Jefferson lived and died. 

“Does he wish to keep this up? Is it not as humiliating to 
him as to them? And by what right must the people ask Mr. 
Levy's permission to visit the home and grave of Thomas Jeffer- 
son? Is it only through his favor that we can take our children 
up to the top of that little mountain to teach them lessons in 
history? How much longer does Mr. Levy think this can exist? 
Is he insensible to all emotions of patriotism and unselfishness? 
Does he want a whole Nation crawling at his feet forever for 
permission to worship at this shrine of our independence? Could 
he submit his feelings to the mortification of saying no? Would 
not the world ery out shame upon him, and where could he 
find a place to hide his head? 


“Jefferson was not one man's man: He belonged to ail the 


people, and as year by year his deeds grow brighter, so he is 
year by year more and more beloved. And are a patriotic people 
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to stand outside the gates waiting till one individual gives them 
permission to enter to lay at the grave of Thomas Jefferson a 
Nation's appreciation and tears? Is one man to be a stumbling- 
block in the path of love? 

“T do not believe this condition can exist much longer. I do 
not believe the people of the United States will permit it. I do 
not believe our love of Thomas Jefferson and the things he did 
for us is all pretense. I do not believe the celebration of his 
birthday and July Fourth by the people of this Nation is all 
sham and bluff. But I believe that Jefferson is one of the idols of 
the whole world wherever liberty is, and that our gratitude for 
what he did for us is real, and that each one of us has a feeling 
that he is ours. And I believe there is a universal and deter- 
mined wish in the minds of the people of the United States to 
rescue the home and access to the grave of Thomas Jefferson 
from the obtivion and selfishness of private ownership. It does 
not surprise Mr. Levy to be told that people think he ought not 
to have the exclusive ownership of Monticello, and ought not to 
be the only human being in the whole world with a right to 
visit Jefferson’s grave. He has been told it many, many times 
before, and approached in the most proper and delicate way by 
people far more important and persuasive than I. But it was of 
no avail. If this thing continues, in the not far distant time 
there might appear flaming headlines which shall announce: 
‘Mount Vernon for sale. How much am I offered?’ The 
Hermitage on the auction block.’ ‘Arlington; who wants it? 
How much?’ Then some obscure person with means enough 
will slip into the surroundings of Washington and become great, 
and some feeble m who neyer struck a blow for his country 
will take on the militant atmosphere of the Hermitage. Is it 
possible that the commercialism of America is so deep-rooted 
that it will tolerate, much less indorse, a sordid scramble be- 
tween those who have the longest purse for our treasures which 
represent the highest point patriotism has ever reached in this 
country? - 

“The present owner of Monticello should not tax the patience 
of the people by insisting upon keeping it longer. He should 
accede to the wishes of the people and place it at the disposal 
of the Nation. Could he refuse when he realizes that Jefferson 
belongs to all the people and that his grave is a sacred spot 
where generation after generation will stop to pay tribute of 
respect? Can he serve the people of the United States and their 
children any better as a Member of Congress than he can by 
stepping to one side and permitting them to be the custodians 
of Thomas Jefferson’s home? How on earth could any man doa 
nobler service? 

“ Surely he can not say No,“ when before his eyes are such 
patriotic examples as John A. Washington, the Lees, and the 
Jacksons, who gave up their sacred treasures to the people of 
the Nation. And surely there is not a man in the world who 
could say no to, this tiny little thing asked for the sake of 
Thomas Jefferson, who did so much for us. 

“That is all that I haye to say, except that I do want to say 
that I have a number of letters here which I have received all 
bearing on this subject, and I would like for the committee to 
read them. I have them pasted in scrapbooks. I have here 
letters from nearly all the governors of the States, including 
Govs. Wilson, Folk, Hanecy, Mead, McDonald, Carey, Eber- 
hard, Goldsborough, Norris, McCreary, Colquitt, Deneen, Blease, 
Oddie, Osborn, Ellyson, and others. 

“The CHAIRMAN, Let me suggest that you leave the letters 
here in the committee room. They will be taken care of, and 
some members of the committee might desire to examine them, 

“Mrs. LITTLETON. Here is a letter from Mr. James M. Beck, of 
New York, which I will read: 

New YORK, July 18, 1912. 
Mrs. Martin W. LITTLETON. 

Dear Mus. LITTLETON: I have read with deep interest your open 
letter published a few days ago with reference to the acquisition by the 
United States Government of the home of Thomas Jefferson. 
triotic American. As the Nation 


reserved 
omes of 


spiration to meny graas The homes of Franklin 

have both been destroyed. That of Marshall has just been sa by 

the city of Richmond, and there remains upon the crest of the Virginia 

hills that historic edifice in which lived the man who was not only the 

pen of the Revolution, but who, after the Republic was formed, more 

proponas affected its development for a period of over two decades 
any political leader since his death, S 


4 

Monticello should not share the fate of Franklin's home and that of 
Hamilton. Those of us who have visited Stratford and, with the most 
intense interest, examined the birthplace of Shakespeare and the 
humble home of Anne Hathaway must always feels a regret that that 
later home of the t poet, to which he returned after his successes 
in London, was destroyed by a vandal who resented the desire of 
the people to see the house in which William Shakespeare died. 

Your patriotic purpose need not, however, be amplified. The more 
important question is, Can the Nation acquire Monticello and the grave 
of Jefferson except with the consent of its present owner?! It is with 
reference to that question that I am taking the liberty of addressing 


you. 

It has been held by the Supreme Court that the United States Gov- 
ernment has, as an inherent attribute of sovereignty, the right of emi- 
nent domain (U. S. v. Jones, 109 U. S. Rep., 513); but this doc- 
trine is subject to the 1 that the right must be exercised 
as an incident to some Federal function under the Constitution. The 

mestion therefore is whether it is within the sphere of the Federal 

ernment to acquire sites and places which are intimately inter- 
woven with its political and historical development. That it has the 
power to acquire a lighthouse to safeguard its coasts by the right of 
eminent domain has ruled; but has it the 
historic lighthouses from which a steady light , 
Pharos upon both the past and future? 

1 k it has, and I venture to call your attention to the case of 
United States v. The 8 Electric Railway carpe reported 
in 160 United States, 668. I had some connection with that litigation. 
The Government, by act of Congress approved March 3, 1893, made an 
py aaa pig “for the purpose of preserving the lines of battle at 

prt W.. with reference to the study correct 
understanding of the battle and to mark the same with suitable tab- 
lets, each bearing a_ brief historical legend compiled without praise 
se —— censure.” 

ü 


ht to acquire those 
thrown as from 


gress. 

The constitutionality of this act was questioned and the case went 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. The bce Hower Court, in an 
opinion by Mr. Justice Peckham, held that the constitutionality of the 
act depended upon the question whether the land was taken for a 
“public use” within the meaning of the Federal Constitution. The 
court held that “ when the legislature has declared the use or purpose 
to be a public one, its judgment will be respected by the courts, unless 
the use palpabl: without reasonable foundation. 

Independent of the presumption which flowed from an act of Congress, 
the court held that “any act of Congress which plainly and directly 
tends to enhance the respect and love of the citizen for the institutions 
of his country and to quicken and strengthen his motives to defend 
them, and which is germane to and intimately connected with and ap- 
propriate‘to the exercise of some or all of the powers granted by Con- 
gress, must be valid.” 

The court then proceeds to state that as the Battle of Gettysburg 
“was one of the t battles of the world”; that as “ the importance 
of the issue involved in the contest of which this great battle was a 
part can not be overestimated”; that as “ the existence of the Gov- 
ernment itself and the perpetuity of our institutions depended upon the 
result,” the Government could not be held to be “without power to 
preserve the land and properly mark out the various sites upon which 
this struggle took place.” 

Mr. Justice Peckham said: 

“Such a use seems necessarily not only a public use, but one so closely 
connected with the welfare of the Republic itself as to be within the 

wers granted Congress by the Constitution for the purpose of protect- 
ng and preserving the whole country. It would a great object 
lesson to all who looked upon the land thus cared for, and it would 
show a proper recognition of the great things that were done there on 
those momentous days. By this use the Government manifests for the 
benefit of all its citizens the value put upon the services and exertions 
of the citizen soldiers of that period. * * The value of the sacri- 
fices then freely made is rendered plainer and more durable by the fact 
that the Government of the United States, through its Representatives 
in Congress assembled, appreciates and endeavors to perpetuate it by 
this most suitable recognition. Such action on the part of Congress 
touches the heart and comes home to the imagination of every citizen 
and greatly tends to enhance his love and respect for those institutions 
for which these heroic sacrifices were made. The greater the love of 
the citizen for the institutions of his country the greater is the depend- 
ence properly to be placed upon him for their defense in time of neces- 
sity, and. it is to such men that the country must look for its re 
`è © Jt seems very clear that the Government has the right 
bury its own soldiers 3 to see to it that their graves shall not remain 

known or unhonored.’ 
we This conclusion was the unanimous judgment of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and it may be noted that the eminent justice who 
was selected to render the opinion for the highest court of our land was 
himself a distinguished member of that party which traditionally ad- 
heres to a strict construction of the Constitution. 

It seems to me that these words of Mr. Justice Peckham are quite 
as applicable to the acquisition of an historic edifice belonging to a 
distinguished civilian as to the site of a great battle field. ‘ Peace 
hath tor victories not less renowned than war”; and if the Federal 
Government has the power, as the Supreme Court has said in the case 
above referred to; to bury its own soldiers and to see to it that their 
graves shall not remain unknown or unhonored,” it must equally have 
the power to render the same kind of services to those distinguished 
elvi s who, by peaceful achievements, have formed and developed 
our common country. If the preservation of an historic battle field 
VTV 
other. historic landmark w: 0 er 
Satte! Even if this were not so, Mr. Jefferson, as twice President of 


the United States, was Commander in Chief of its Army and its Navy, 
and the part which he played in the greatest struggle which made us 
a Nation was so conspicuous that the preservation of his home as an 
inspiration to all eae tk 1 So e e would seem to 
be within the powers e Padera e 


that some baye asscmed 


I would not have troubled yon with this 
from your letter and from newspaper repo! 
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that Monticello could not be acquired by the Federal Government with- 
out the consent of its present owner. If I am right in this opinion, 
the Government need not consult the wishes of the present owner or be 
dependent upon his sufferance or good will. It can by appropriate 
Setion, through the United States court in Virginia, file a petition. to 
condemn Monticello and the grave of Jefferson, and the co will then 
award to the owner that “ just compensation” which the Constitution 


en ters truly, k James M. BECK. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Beck was formerly an Assistant Attor- 
ney General and is a distinugished lawyer of the New York bar. 

“Mrs, LITTLETON. Yes, sir. I have a number of letters here 
from different societies and committees and from men and 
women all over the country; and, if you will allow me, I will 
lea ve them here for the committee's inspection. 

“The CHARMAN. If you would like to have some of them 
printed in the record I think there would be no objection to 
that. 

“Mrs. LITTLETON. Yes, sir; I will select some of them for the 
record. 

“The CHarRMAN. Have you a letter from your constituent, 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt? 

“Mrs, LITTLETON. I have not heard from him, but I have 
heard from some one else—Goy. Wilson. May I read it? 


STATE OF New JERSEY, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
June N, 1922. 


Mr Dran Mrs. LITTLETON: I wish sincerely that I could be present 
and lend such personal influence as I could command to your interesting 
efforts In behalf of the purchase of Monticello, but I find myself obliged 
to be contented with Pen few lines of hearty indorsement. I wish 
the project well with all my beart. 

Cordially and sincerely, yours Wooprow WILSON. 

Mrs. MARTIN W. LITTLETON, 

Washington, D. O. 

„The CHAIRMAN. Your address shows much painstaking labor 
and extensive research into records and heretofore undiscovered 
archives, and I think it will be of permanent historical value. 
The committee will take up the resolution and give it careful 
considerationy We thank you very much for your address. 


Oregon and Washington Railroad Lands. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 


OF OREGON, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 26, 1912. 


Mr. LAFFERTY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The President on August 20, 1912, approved, 
and thereby made a law, H. R. 22002, relating to the Oregon 
and California land-grant suit, which bill was introduced by me 
in this House March 15 last. 

The bill is composed of six sections. 

Section 1 ratifies the action of the Attorney General in filing 
suit to recover the 2,300,000 acres of unsold lands from the rail- 
road company, and declares said suit by the Attorney General 
to be of the same force and effect as a declaration of forfeiture 
by the Congress of the United States. 

Section 2 provides that none of the lands reverting to the 
United States as a result of any final decree of forfeiture shall 
be subject to entry under any of the public-land laws of the 
United States, which means that it would require a future act 
of Congress to open up the lands to settlement if they shall be 
forfeited as a result of the suit. It may be said in passing that 
I already have another bill pending which provides that if the 
2,300,000 acres of unsold lands shall be forfeited that they 
shall be opened up to settlement in tracts of not less than 40 
acres nor more than 160 acres to actual settlers by proclama- 
tion of the President, under the drawing system. 

Section 3 provides that no further suits shall be brought 
against those who purchased from the railroad company prior 
to the agitation for the enforcement of the grant unless such 
suits be brought within a year from the date of the approval of 
the act. 

Section 4 authorizes the Attorney General to compromise with 
the 45 large purehasers who bought in the aggregate 400.000 
acres from the railroad company before the agitation was 
started to enforce the law. This section will bring in $1,000,000 
to the Government as a result of the compromise with the 45 
large purchasers, who have heretofore been sued separately 
and who are anxious to make the compromise. 


Sections 5 and 6 simply provide that no part of the act shall 


be construed so as to authorize any compromises witb the rail- 
+ 


road company its@f, and makes it clear that as to the 2.300.000 
acres of unsold lands still in the hands of the railroad company 
either an outright forfeiture to the Government or enforcement 
of the original terms of the grant is to be had, if within the 
power of Congress and the Department of Justice to obtain 
that result. 

Every word of the bill as it passed Congress and became a 
law is exactly as I wrote it, except for section 2, which is a 
very short section, containing less than five lines. Section 2 
does not contain all that I originally inserted in that it fails 
to provide expressly at this time that if the 2,200,000 acres of 
unsold lands shall be forfeited to the Government they shall 
nevertheless be opened up to settlement by proclamation of 
the President. The Committee on the Public Lands was of 
the opinion that a law could be passed authorizing the Presi- 
dent to open the lands up to settlement later on as well as at 
the present time if a forfeiture should become effective as a 
result of the final decree of the Supreme Court in the pending 
case. That is why the Public Lands Committee amended sec- 
tion 2 of my original bill in the manner indicated, 

The Oregon & California Railroad Co. derived its title to all 
of the lands in question under the acts of Congress of April 10, 
1869 (16 Stats. L., 47), and May 4, 1870 (16 Stats. L., 94). 

The former act conveyed the lands adjacent to the main line 
of railroad from Portland south to the California line, while 
the latter conveyed the lands adjacent to the line of railroad 
running west from Portland to McMinnville. a distance of 45 
miles. 

The act of April 10, 1869, by which most of the lands were 
granted, reads: 

And provided further, That the lands granted by the act aforesaid 
shall be sold to actual settlers only, in quantities not greater than one 
quarter section to one purchaser, and for a price not exceeding $2.50 
per acre. 

The act of May 4, 1870, by which the remaining lands were 
granted, reads: 

Said alternate sections of land granted by this act * * shall 
be sold by the company only to actual settlers in quantities not exceed- 
ing 160 acres, or a quarter section, to any one — perg and at prices not 
exceeding $2.50 per acre. 

It will therefore be seen that the railroad company never re- 
ceived any right to do anything with the lands, except to con- 
vey them in tracts not larger than 160 acres to bona fide settlers. 

The railroad company completed the railroad in 1887. About 
8 years thereafter, or 17 years ago, it received patents for the 
bulk of the land. 

In the meantime it seems that most everyone had forgotten 
the terms upon which the lands were granted to the railroad 
company. 

Consequently the railroad company proceeded to ignore the 
law and treat the land absolutely as its own. It sold 800,000 
acres of the land prior to 1907, when a halt was suddenly called 
by the beginning of the present litigation. Since the present 
suits were started the railroad company has sold nene of the 
land, and it now holds 2,300,000 acres. ; 

The original amount of land granted to the railroad company 
by the two acts referred to was 3,100,000. Therefore the sales 
of the company amount to 800,000 acres. Of the lands sold, 
400,000 acres were sold to 45 purchasers, the Booth-Kelley Lum- 
ber Co. being the largest purchaser. Most of the other 44 large 
purehasers are Oregon lumber companies. These 45 large pur- 
chasers are the people who are to be allowed to compromise and 
hold their land, unlawfully purchased from the railroad com- 
pany, on paying to the Government $2.50 an acre. This com- 
promise, as stated, will bring into the Federal Treasury $1,000,000. 

As to the other 400,000 acres sold contrary to law prior to 
the institution of the pending suits, the sales were made in 
small quantities, there being a total of 5,000 purchasers. Those 
purchasers have not been sued at all, and will not be sued. 
These titles will become perfect at the end of one year from the 
date of the approval of my bill, which, as stated, was signed by 
the President on August 20, 1912. 

The whole issue now resolves itself into the question as to 
what shall be done with the 2,300,000 acres of unsold lands re- 
maining in the hands of the railroad company. I think it is 
safe to say that these lands will either be forfeited to the Gov- 
ernnient as a result of the pending litigation or the court will 
enter a final decree requiring that the company shall live up 
to the law as to said 2,300,000 acres, and sell the same to actual 
settlers, as provided in the original granting acts. 

Many citizens have written to me for the present status of 
these lands, and that is why I have gone into the matter in 
detail. 

It is my opinion that any citizen who may so desire has a 
perfect right to pick out a tract of the unsold portion of the 
railroad land grant—that is to say, any part of the 2,300,000 
acres involved in the main Government suit—and to settle upon 
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the same, build his house, take posstssion, in@lose the tract, if 
desired. and make all necessary clearings and improvements, 
cultivation, and so forth. 

It is certain that no citizen could acquire any right to a tract 
of this land in any other way. The mere filing of a written 
application to purchase from the railroad company would amount 
to nothing, because the law says that the lands shall be sold by 
the railroad company only to actual settlers. 

Of course, it is perfectly clear since Congress passed my bill 
of August 20, 1912, including section 2, framed by the Public 
Lands Committee, to provide that none of the lands which may 
be forfeited to the United States shall be subject to disposition 
under any of the public-land laws, that any person now settling 
on the land would be charged with notice that he would acquire 
no rights as against the Government if forfeiture rather than 
n decree for specific enforcement should be the final outcome of 
the litigation. 

But, pending the final decree of the Supreme Court, it is my 
opinion that any citizen desiring to do so may take up any tract 
of the 2,300,000 acres of unsold land not previously settled upon, 
and if the final decree should happen to be enforcement instead 
of forfeiture the bona fide settler living on the land would get 
title on paying into court the $2.50 per acre. 

I would not advise any man to settle upon a tract of these 
lands unless he could find a tract that would make him a con- 
genial home. Nor would I advise any man to take such a step 
unless he could afford to lose the time and money necessary to 
expend on the claim, pending the litigation, and even then be 
able, if necessary, to withstand an adverse decision as to his 
rights as a settler. 

But I have given the law fully and completely, so that any 
citizen may know as well what his rights are as any lawyer 
knows them. And if any citizen desires to take the chance of 
settling upon one of these railroad claims, under and by virtue 
of the original granting acts, I shall do everything within my 
power to protect the settler in so doing. 

It is a certainty that the railroad company would not try to 
put the settler off the land pending this litigation. To do so 
would be to bring up for immediate decision in court the very 
question that the railroad company is trying to stave off as long 
as possible, to wit, whether a settler has the right to treat the 
law of Congress granting these lands to mean what it says. 

And if the Government attorneys should try to put a settler 
off the land who might now go upon the same, I would be will- 
ing, without fee, to defend the settler in any court. It would be 
ridiculous for the Government to claim a forfeiture of these 
lands because of the refusal of the railroad company to sell the 
same to settlers and in the next instant to claim that a settler 
kad no right to go upon the lands. 

Of course, when a final decree shall be rendered in the case, 
if that decree shall be forfeiture instead of enforcement, the 
lands will then belong absolutely to the United States and no 
settler will have any right to thereafter go upon the lands 
without the consent of the Federal Government. 

But as long as these 2,300,000 acres of unsold lands are in 
litigation, I take it that any citizen has the right to assume that 
the law will be enforced and not revoked, and that, therefore, 
pending the litigation, any citizen will have a right to go upon 
the land and settle upon any given unoccupied claim. 

Many people no doubt wonder why no test suit was brought 
prior to 1907 to test the law by which these lands were granted 
to the railroad company. I am confident that the true explan- 
ation is that it was so long between the date of the grant and 
the date the company finally received its patents that the public 
had practically forgotten the terms upon which the grant was 
made. 

I take some pride in the fact that I filed the first test suits 
that were ever brought to enforce this land grant. These suits 
were filed in September, 1907, for citizens of Oregon who 
went out upon the land and settled there in good faith and 
built homes for the very purpose of testing the law and enforc- 
ing its provisions, and who are still residing on the land. There 
were 65 of these settlers, all told. There are not more than 65 
settlers on the land now, while there are some 15,000 vacant 
tracts of 160 acres each. 

A year later the Government filed a suit involving the 2,300,- 
000 acres of unsold lands. The Government practically adopted 
the facts set out in my complaint. 

The court consolidated the suits filed by myself as test cases 
for the actual settlers and the suit filed by the Government, and 
the entire litigation is now pending before Judge Wolverton, at 
Portland, where a final decision is expected during the coming 
winter. Hon. B. D. Townsend, special assistant to the Attorney 
General, has just about finished the taking of the testimony. 

Much work yet remains to be done to bring the case to a 
reasonably early and successful conclusion in the Supreme 


Court. I look for a final decision in the Supreme Court about 
18 months hence, or in April, 1914. It ought to be earlier, 

I have criticized, and I believe justly so, the delay that has 
attended the prosecution of the case up to this date by the 
Department of Justice. I am just in receipt of a letter from 
the Attorney General, stating that he has directed Mr. Town- 
send and United States District Attorney McCourt, at Portland, 
to consent to no further delays or extensions of time, and to 
bring the case to final Judgment at the earliest possible moment. 

In view of the attempts that have been made to rob me of 
what little credit may be due me for starting this land-grant 
litigation and again stirring it up with a vengeance when I 
arrived in Washington as a Member of Congress, I will say 
at this time that I have never received one penny for any of 
the services that I have performed for any client in connection 
with the case. Furthermore, I made a trip to Washington in 
June, 1907, and while here laid the law and the facts of the 
case before Attorney General Bonaparte and filed with him a 
printed brief on the subject, which I will insert as a part of 
my remarks. 

The printed brief referred to, it may be safely said, is the 
first authentic and connected statement of all the facts and 
the law relating to the railroad land grant. While in Wash- 
ington on the occasion referred to I was requested by Senator 
Bourne to go with him to the Attorney General’s office and 
present to that official the facts in relation to this land grant. 
After a statement of one hour's length to the Attorney General 
he asked me to prepare the brief referred to. I prepared that 
brief at a cost of $46 for stenographie services, besides four 
days’ work at the Senate document room, in which I dug up 
the old debates had in Congress at the time the grant was 
made. And that was the first time that any individual had 
brought to light the fact that any debates were even had at 
the time the grant was made. ‘Those debates are most inter- 
esting, and show conclusively that Congress expected the terms 
of the grant to be complied with, and that otherwise it would 
not have made the grant at all. 

The brief to which I have referred I hereby incorporate as a 
part of my remarks, and is as follows: 

INTEREST OF OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD CO, IN LANDS GRANTED BY 


THR ACTS OF CONGRESS OF APRIL 10, 1869, AND MAY 4, 1870. A RESUMG 
OF THE LEGISLATION AND HISTORICAL FACTS. 
(Prepared for Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, Attorney General of the 


ge States, by A. W. Larrerty, Esq., of the Portland (Oreg.) 
r. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 18, 1907. 
Hon. CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, 
Attorney General, Washington, D. C. 


Sm: Pursuant to my promise, made to yourself and Senator 
Bourne at our conference on the 12th instant, I take pleasure 
in submitting herewith a brief review of the legislative enact- 
ments and facts pertaining to the Jands now held by the Oregon 
& California Railroad Co. in Oregon, under the acts of Congress 
of April 10, 1869, and May 4, 1870. 

THE ORIGINAL OREGON CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 

October 6, 1866, the Oregon Central Railroad Co., of Portland. 
Oreg., was incorporated. Its purpose was to construct a line of 
railroad from Portland, Oreg., in a southerly direction to the 
California line, and to receive a grant of lands offered to be 
donated to aid the construction of such a road by the act of 
Congress of July 25, 1866 (14 Stats. L., 239). Said Oregon 
Central Railroad Co. began the construction of its road on 
the west side of the Willamette River. Under the terms of 
said act of Congress it was required to be first designated by 
the Oregon Legislature as a proper company to receive the grant, 
and it was also required to file its assent to the terms of the 
grant in the office of the Secretary of the Interior within one 
year from the date of the act, and to complete 20 miles of road 
within two years from the date of the act. It was designated 
by the Oregon Legislature as a proper company to receive the 
grant by joint resolution No. 13 on October 10, 1866. It did 
file its assent to the terms of the grant in the office of the 
Secretary of the Interior within one year from the date of 
the act, to wit, on June 1, 1867. But it failed to complete 20 
miles of road within two years from the date of the act. How- 
ever, Congress had in the meantime, to wit, on June 25, 1868 
(15 Stats. L., 80), by resolution, extended the time for the com- 
pletion of the first 20 miles of road 18 months, or until Decem- 
ber 25, 1869. The company again failed to complete 20 miles 
of road within the period of this extension, and thereupon 
abandoned all claim to the lands granted by the act of July 25, 
1866, and has since asserted no claim to said lands. 

OREGON CENTRAL RAILEOAD co. (NO. 2). 


April 22, 1867, there was organized and incorporated at 

Salem, Oreg., another railroad company, which also styled 

itself Oregon Central Railroad Co.” It became a rival of 
> 
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the company first organized by that name. The question of the 
right of the Salem company to use the name Oregon Central 
Railroad Co.“ found its way into the United States court for 
the district of Oregon, upon the suit of one of the stockholders 
in the original company, to enjoin the Salem company from using 
its name, and in that suit Judge Deady held, on August 3, 1869, 
that the Salem company was unlawfully using the name 
“Oregon Central Railroad Co.” but further held that a suit 
to enjoin said company from the use of such name should be 
brought by the original corporation and not by a stockholder. 
For convenience the original Oregon Central Railroad Co., of 
Portland, Oreg., will hereafter be referred to as the Oregon 
Central Railroad Co. (west side), while the company subse- 
quently organized at Salem, Oreg., will be referred to as the 
Oregon Central Railroad Co. (east side). 

Immediately after the organization of the Oregon Central 
Railroad Co. (east side) it began the construction of a line of 
railroad on the east side of the Willamette River to run from 
Portland, Oreg., in a southerly direction, to the California line. 
The incorporators of the east side company then set about to 
beeome, if possible, the recipients of the lands offered to be 
donated to aid the construction of such a road by the act of 
Congress of July 25, 1866. But the east side company had not 
been designated by the Legislature of the State of Oregon as a 
proper company Tò receive the grant. However, the east side 
company thereafter. to wit, on October 20, 1868, succeeded: in 
getting the Oregon Legislature to pass a resolution whereby the 
legislature rescinded its former action in designating the west 
side company as the recipient of the grant and designated the 
east side company as the recipient of the grant. It is doubtful 
if this action of the legislature gave any rights whatever to the 
east side company, and it is certain that even if the east side 
company was thereby lawfully designated as a proper recipient 
of the grant, it still could not receive the grant because it had 
not complied with the act of Congress by filing its assent to the 
terms thereof in the office of the Secretary of the Interior within 
one year from the date of the act. 

CONGRESS PASSES AMENDMENT OF APRIL. 10, 1909,, UNDER WHICH OREGON 
CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. (EAST SIDE) LATER RECEIVES THE GRANT. 

To enable the east side company to: receive a grant of lands 
to aid it in the construction of the road should it succeed, Con- 
gress, by the act of April 10, 1800 (16 Stat. L., 47), provided 
that one year should be allowed from that date for any railroad 
company to file its acceptance of the terms of the act of July 25, 
1866. Except for this act of Congress of April 10, 1869, the east 
side company could not have receiyed the grant. The east side 
company filed its assent to the terms of the act of April 10, 1869, 
in the office of the Secretary of the Interior on June 24, 1869. 
Thus we find two rival companies in the field from that date, 
both seeking to obtain the same land graut. The act of Con- 
gress of April 10, 1869, simply provided a way whereby the east 
side company could lawfully file its assent to the terms of the 
act of July 25, 1866, and thereby become a competitor for the 
grant. 

The act of April 10, 1869, provided that only “one company” 
should receive the grant. In this connection, it was the inten- 
tion of Congress to leave it to the courts to decide which of 
the two rival companies should have the grant, provided both 
of them should succeed in completing 20 miles of road by 
December 25, 1869. (On this point see S. Rept. No. 3, 41st 
Cong., Ist sess.) Each of the contending companies claimed 
that the other had not been legally incorporated or properly 
designated by the Oregon Legislature to receive the grant. 
However, as was stated before, the west side company failed 
to complete 20 miles of road by December 25, 1869, and con- 
sequently abandoned: all of its claims to the grant of July 25, 
1866. The east side company succeeded in completing 20 
miles of road on December 24, 1869, the day before its time 
limit would have expired, and on December 31, 1869, the com- 
missioners appointed by the President reported the completion 
of the first 20 miles of road by the east side company, and on 
January 29, 1870, the Secretary of the Interior accepted and 
approved the map of location of the east side company. 

Hence it will be seen that the east side company succeeded 
in acquiring the grant only through the act of April 10, 1869. 
Except for that act the east side company could not have 
come in as a claimant for the grant at all because it had not 
filed its assent to the terms: of the act of July 25, 1866, within 
one year from its date. 

This point is important because it is in the act of April 10. 
1869, that the provisions first appear requiring that said lands: 
shall be disposed of to actual settlers: only, and at prices not 
exceeding $2.50 per acre, and in quantities not exceeding one- 
alesis ä The act of April 10, 1869, is as follows: 


That section 6 of am act entitled: eee 
W “nthe construction of a railroad and egraph line 
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irom, the Central Pacific Railroad, in California, to Portland, in Ore- 
gon,” approved np 25. 1866, be, and the same Is hereby, amended so 
as to allow an lroad company heretofore designated by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Oregon, in accordance with the first section of 
said: act, to file its assent to such act in the Department of the In- 
terior within one year from the date of the passage of this act; and 
such filing of its assent, if done within one year from the passage 
hereof, shall have the same force and effect to all intents and purposes 

as if such assent had been filed within one year after the passage of 
said act: Provided, That nothing herein shall impair any rights here- 
tofore acquired by any railroad company under d act, nor Shall said 
act or this amendment be construed to entitle more than one company 
to a grant of land: And provided further, That the lands granted by 
the act aforesaid shall be sold to actual settlers only. in quantities 
not greater than one-quarter section to one purchaser, ‘and for a price 
not exceeding $2.50 per acre. Approved, April 10, 1869. 


OREGON. & CALIFORNIA: RAILROAD CO. SUCCEEDS OREGON CENTRAL RAILROAD 
co., (HAST SIDE). 

March 17, 1870, the Oregon & California Ruilroad Co. was in- 
corporated at Salem; Oreg. It was nothing more than a reor- 
ganization of the old east side company. Its officers and stock- 
holders were the same as those of the old company. A few 
days thereafter, to wit, on April 4, 1870, the Oregon Central 
Railroad Co. (east side) by warranty deed conveyed all of its 
assets, trackage, franchises, and rights under the land grant to 
the new Oregon & California Railroad Co. 

Suid Oregon & California Railroad Co. still exists and is the 
present holder of said grant and is the present owner of the line 
of railroad running from Portland, Oreg., to the California line, 
which road, however, has been leased to and operated by the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Co. since 1881. But the Oregon & 
California Railroad Co. owns the trackage, right of way, depots; 
land srant, and all other property connected with the company. 

The sole object of the old east side company’s reincorporat- 
ing under the name of Oregon & California Railroad Co. was to 
eure the alleged defeets in its original incorporation, for its 
right to use the name Oregon Central Railroad Co.” was being 
contested by the Oregon Central Railroad Co: (west side), 
which was still in the field. 

ACT OF Max 4, 1870, MAKES NEW GRANT TO ORIGINAL OREGON 
RAILROAD CO. (WEST SIDE). 

The Oregon Central Railroad Co. (west side) having lost the 
grant of July 25, 1866, changed the course and plans of the road 
it was building on the west side of the Willamette River and 
succeeded in getting Congress, by the act of May 4, 1870 (16 
Stat. L., 94), to give to it a new grant of 10 odd-numbered 
sections per mile on each side of its raad, which it then pro- 
posed to build from Portland to McMinnville and Astoria. It 
completed its road from Portland to McMinnville and received 
the grant that far, but never completed the road to Astoria, and 
that part of the grant was never utilized. The act of May 4, 
1870, like the act of April 10, 1869, granted the lands not abso- 
lutely, but subject to the conditions that the same should be 
sold to actual settlers only, and at prices not exceeding $2.50 
per acre, and in quantities not more than 160 acres to any one 
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person. 
Section 4 of the act of May 4, 1870; reads: 
And be it further enacted, that the said alternate sections of land 


company onl, 80 actual a, in quantities not exceeding 1 
acres, or æ qua on, to any one settler, and at prices not ex- 
$2.50 per —— 


July 12, 1870, the Oregon Central Railroad Co. (west side) 
filed in the office of the Secretary of the Interior its assent to 
the terms of the act of May 4, 1870. 

OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD CO. SUCCEEDS OREGON CENTRAL RAILROAD 
co. (WEST SIDE). 

October 6, 1880, the Oregon Central Railroad Co. (west side) 
by warranty deed conveyed all of its trackage; right of way, 
land grant, and other assets of every kind and character to the 
Oregon & California Railroad Co., heretofore mentioned. 

From this chronology it will be seen how the Oregon & Cali- 
fornia Railroad Co. has acquired both the grant that was origi- 
nally received by the east side company and also the graut 
that was received by the west side company. Said Oregon & 
California Railroad Co. now holds all of the land granted by 
both the act of April 10, 1869, and the act of May 4, 1870, save 
and except such parcels as it has sold from time to time to dif- 
ferent purchasers. 

GRANTS AGGREGATE 3,000,000 ACRES: 

The two grants aggregate 3,000,000 acres. For the past four 
years the Oregon & California Railroad Co. has refused to sell 
any of said lands to any person at any price, and it now holds 
ap roa yy 2,300,000 acres of the lands received by it under 
said grants. 

Said Oregon & California Railroad Co. in making disposition 
of that portion of said lands which it has sold ignored all arae 
of the conditions wag Ne ge balm hear nce ee E a the 
to wit, that the I should be sold to actual settlers only 
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at prices not exceeding $2.50 per acre and in quantities not ex- 
ceeding 160 acres. The records also show that said company 
in making such sales has never given anything but a quitclaim 
deed, simply conveying to the purchasers what right, title, and 
interest the company had in the lands. 7 

The lands granted by the act of July 25, 1806, have been 
patented from time to time by the Unitéd States directly to the 
Oregon & California Railroad Co., and these patents refer only 
to the act of July 25, 1866, and make no reference to the quali- 
fying act of April 10, 1869. And these patents purport to convey 
the fee-simple title to said railroad company. These patents 
should doubtless have been differently worded. 

For the most part the lands granted by the act of May 4, 
1870, have been patented by the United States directly to the 
Oregon & California Railroad Co., but the patents in the case 
of this grant all recite that they are made under the act of 
May 4, 1870, which would doubtless be notice to all the world 
of the conditions under which the railroad company must dis- 
pose of the same. — 

In the case of both grants I would recommend that innocent 
purchasers be not disturbed, but that action be brought forth- 
with in the United States court for the district of Oregon to 
prevent the further disposition of these lands, except in accord- 
ance with the terms of the acts of Congress. 

UNSOLD PORTION OF GRANTS HELD BY OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD CO. 
UBASONABLY WORTH $30,000,000. 

The 2,300,000 acres now held by the Oregon & California Rail- 
road Co. are worth, at a conservative estimate, $30,000,000. 
The incentive of the railroad company to dispose of these lands 
to innocent purchasers at their present mayket value, if they 
can do so, and thereby put them beyond the power of the Gov- 
ernment to enforce their sale at $2.50 per acre is therefore 
great. If litigation is contemplated by the Government, the 
reasons for prompt action are apparent. 

These grants were made 37 years ago. The sole question 
now is, Should the Government require the railroad company 
to dispose of these lands according to the terms of the grants, 
or, on account of lapse of time, should the Government suffer 
the railroad company to assume absolute ownership of said 
lands and receive the benefits of the sale thereof at their present 
market value as a fee simple owner? 

It is argued on the part of the railroad company that Con- 
gress did not intend that they should hold these lands for actual 
settlers at $2.50 per acre indefinitely. They claim that it was 
only intended that the lands should be disposed of at the time 
at that price. It is also asserted on behalf of the railroad com- 
pany that it has paid taxes on these lands for many years to 
the State of Oregon and that it would, therefore, be unjust 
and inequitable to require it to sell the same at this time to 
settlers for the price of $2.50 per acre. It is not claimed on 
behalf of the company that its position has been changed by 
the making of any improvements on these lands, nor is it true 
that the company has made any improvements thereon. And 
while it is true that the acts of Congress granting the lands 
were passed 37 years ago, it is not true that the company has 
paid taxes thereon to the State of Oregon since that time. The 
railroad company did not pay any taxes on these lands until 
they were actually patented to the company. The records of 
the Interior Department show that many of the patents were 
issued to the company in the last few years, and, indeed, that 
most of*the lands were patented to the company in the last 10 
years, and it is a fact that some of the lands granted by those 
acts have not yet been patented to the company. 

COMPANY HAS ONLY PAID TAXES pe AMOUNT OF A FEW CENTS PER 

It has even been broadly asserted by those unfamiliar with 
the facts that the company has paid taxes on these lands 
amounting to more than $2.50 per acre. But this assertion is 
erroneous, On most of said lands the company has not paid 
taxes to exceed 25 cents an acre, and on a general average it 
may be safely asserted, from a partial investigation of the 
records of Oregon which has been made, that the company has 
not paid taxes on the entire grants of more than 50 cents per 
acre. 


COMPANY BOTH LEGALLY AND MORALLY BOUND TO SELL TO ACTUAL SET- 
TLERS AT $2.50 PER ACRE. 


Now, if the acts of Congress referred to are to be regarded, 
it is not only the legal but the moral duty of the railroad com- 
pany to sell these lands to settlers at the price of $2.50 per 
acre. If the company is not bound by law to so sell these lands 
at this time, then those provisions of the acts of Congress pro- 
viding that the lands should be so sold were mere surplusage 
in the acts and meant nothing. 

It has eyen been contended that the provisions of the acts of 
Congress requiring the sale of these lands to settlers at not more 
than $2.50 per acre referred only to such settlers as may haye 


been on the lands at the time of the passage of the acts. But 
this position is shown to be absolutely untenable by a reading 
of the acts themselves, for the acts specifically provide other 
and different means for the protection of such settlers as may 
have been on the lands at the time by expressly excepting from 
the operation of the acts any parcel of land then occupied by a 
settler. Therefore nothing could be clearer than the proposi- 
tion that Congress, by granting the lands upon the conditions 
referred to, preserved the right of future generations to enter 
and settle upon these lands and to purchase the same upon mak- 
ing such settlement at a price not to exceed $2.50 per acre. 
ONLY LIMITED INTEREST GRANTED TO RAILROAD COMPANY. 


No one will have the hardihood to assert that anything more 
than a limited interest in these lands was received by the rail- 
road company at the time of the passage of the act. To say 
that the railroad company received the absolute fee-simple title 
at the time of the passage of the acts is to assert that Congress 
is impotent to annex conditions to its disposition of the public 
lands. However, as I understand it, no one, not even the rail- 
road company, claims that the provisions of the acts of Con- 
gress prescribing how these lands should be sold were not valid 
and enforceable at the time. But it is contended on the part 
of the railroad company that, owing to changed conditions and 
lapse of time and laches on the part of woulg-be settlers and 
on the part of the Government in calling for the performance 
of the conditions of the acts of Congress, what was once 
only a limited interest in the lands has ripened into a fee-simple 
title, and that the railroad company now has the right to do 
with the lands as it pleases and to either hold them itself or 
dispose of them as absolute owner to whom it sees fit and in 
such quantities as it may desire and at such prices as it may 
be able to procure upon the market. It is contended on the 
part of the railroad company that Congress could only have 
meant, by the conditions referred to, that the railroad company 
should sell the lands at the price of $2.50 per acre to such per- 
sons as might have applied to purchase them at that price 
within a reasonable time after the passage of the acts, and 
that it would be unreasonable to construe the acts of Congress 
as meaning that those limitations upon the alienation of the 
lands by the company should be perpetual. 

CONGRESS INTENDED CONDITIONS REQUIRING RAILROAD COMPANY TO SELL 
TO ACTUAL SETTLERS ONLY SHOULD BE PERMANENT. 

It is only necessary to read the acts themselves to see that 
the conditions limiting the sale of the lands to actual settlers 
and at the prices and in the quantities named were permanent 
conditions. These provisions of the law are too plain to admit 
of misunderstanding. They are too plain to justify a reference 
to anything extraneous to the acts themselves in order to 
determine their meaning. 

But when we do refer to the circumstances and conditions 
which existed at the time of the passage of these acts, we find 
that they confirm the proposition that Congress expressed its 
intention clearly in the provisions contained in the acts. We 
find that those circumstances and conditions show no necessity 
for giving to the acts a construction different to the plain word- 
ing thereof in order to arrive at the exact intention of Congress. 
A reference-to such circumstances and conditions demonstrates 
beyond doubt that these acts meant what the language thereof 
clearly conveyed. It demonstrates that Congress not only in- 
tended that these lands should be disposed of by the railroad 
company to such settlers as might immediately settle thereon 
and apply to purchase the same, but that the lands should be 
held indefinitely by the railroad company for actual settlers 
and that the railroad company should have no power to dispose 
of said lands otherwise. 

Therefore, when the railroad company received these grants 
from the United States under the conditions specified, it became 
a trustee, and upon it devolved the duty of disposing of these 
lands in the manner prescribed by Congress. It became a trustee 
for the United States, grantor in the trust, and for such persons 
as might thereafter settle upon these lands. Such future set- 
tlers were sufliciently described for the purposes of the trust, 
because they would become definite beneficiaries as soon as they 
settled upon the lands. The United States is also interested in 
seeing the trust carried out according to the acts of Congress, 
because the country as a whole will be benefited by having these 
lands occupied by small holders. 

NO SUIT HAS EVER YET REEN BROUGHT TO ENFORCE TERMS OF THE GRANTS. 

No suit has ever been brought in court to enforce this trust, 
either by the Government or by any individual. The fact is 
that the railroad company has never recognized the right of 
settlers to go upon these lands and to purchase the same at the 
price named by Congress. The railroad company did for sey- 
eral years prescribe rules of its own for the disposition of 
these lands, which rules were formulated by the company with- 
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out reference to the acts of Congress and in violation thereof. 
In this way the company, through its land department, has dis- 
posed at private sale of approximately 800,000 acres of the 
3,009,000 acres granted by said acts. It disposed of said lands 
to nonsettlers, to corporations, and to speculators in timber 
lands, and for such prices as it could get upon the market, 
ranging as high as $15 per acre. It is true that in these sales 
the railroad company has protected itself by giving only quit- 
claim deeds. The purchasers have, of course, called for ab- 
stracts of title, but as the abstracts invariably began with the 
patent from the United States to the railroad company, which 
appeared absolute upon its face, the purchasers were made sat- 
isfied to accept the title as a fee simple title and did not go 
back of the patents to investigate any conditions in the acts of 
Congress, upon the authority of which the patents were issued. 
For this reason I would suggest, in most instances at least, 
that these purchasers of the past should be considered as inno- 
cen purchasers and that their titles should not be disturbed. 

There are, perhaps, remedies through the courts which would 
be open to persons who might settle now upon these lands, and 
this phase of the question will hereafter be referred to. But 
whether such remedy exists or not, the Government itself is a 
vitally interested party. It is interested to the extent of seeing 
that the acts of Congress are complied with and not ignored. 
It is interested in seeing that these lands are peopled by actual 
settlers and that the development of the country is not retarded 
by said lands being monopolized by the railroad company or 
by their sale to large holders. It is interested in preventing 
the further sale of these lands in violation of the acts of Con- 
gress to persons or corporations who might be considered inno- 
cent purchasers, which might render the acts of Congress im- 
possible of enforcement thereafter, either upon the suit of the 
Government or upon the suit of individuals. Besides, whatever 
remedies, if any, that settlers might have through the courts, 
unaided by the Government, it is clear that the situation has 
now reached a point where action by the Government, through 
its Department of Justice, is absolutely necessary to insure 
future compliance with the acts of Congresss with reference 
to the remaining 2,300,000 acres of these lands. 


MATTER BEYOND JURISDICTION OF CONGRESS. 


Congress lost jurisdiction over the lands when it granted 
them to the railroad company to be by the railroad company 
conveyed to settlers. It is now for the Government to either 
enforce the disposition of the remaining 3,000,000 acres of these 
lands according to the terms of the acts of Congress, acting 
through the Department of Justice, or it must acquiesce in the 
claim of fee simple ownership which is now asserted by the 
railroad company. 

The law demands that the Government shall pursue the 
former course. The claim of the railroad to anything more 
than an interest to the extent of $2.50 per acre in the lands is 
unsupported. The defense of laches can not be raised against 
the Government, even if there were any grounds for raising 
such a defense in this case. Nor will the statute of limitations 
run against the Government, nor does the statute of limitations 
ever run in the case of an express trust. And there has been no 
laches on the part of the Government in enforcing the proper 
execution of this trust, for the Government has had the right 
to presume all of the time that the railroad company would 
faithfully execute the trust itself. There could be no claim 
raised by the railroad company of any additional rights in these 
lands by reasons of its payment of taxes thereon, or of im- 
proving the same, for the reason that it has paid but a trifling 
amount of taxes and has made no improvement on the land. 
Even if it had done so it would have been acting with knowledge 
of the fact that it was legally bound to later convey these lands 
to settlers, as prescribed by the acts of Congress. And had the 
railroad company been faithful to its trust and permitted set- 
tlers' to occupy these lands and purchase them at $2.50 per 
acre, the lands would all have been sold long ago and the com- 
pany would have been relieved from a further payment of taxes. 
But the company has consistently refused from the start to 
recognize the rights of settlers on these lands and has always 
insisted on its right to sell the lands as it saw fit. The railroad 
company will, no doubt, claim that at one time it would have 
been glad to have sold for $2.50 per acre some of the lands 
which it now asks $15 an acre for. But it is not true that the 
railroad company has ever offered to sell these lands to settlers 
under the terms of the acts of Congress, and even if it had 
done so at one time that offer would not have relieved the 
company from thereafter holding itself ready at all times to 
comply with the acts of Congress. Besides, it was clearly the 
intention of Congress that the railroad company should hold 
these lands as trustee until such time as settlers should desire 
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to enter upon and settle the same, no matter what length of time 
that might be. pe 


CONDITIONS WHICH LED CONGRESS TO INSERT THE SPECIAL PROVISIONS 
IN THE ACTS OF APRIL 10, 1869, AND MAY 4, 1870, MAKE CLEAR THEIR 
INTERPRETATION. 


The acts of April 10, 1869, and May 4, 1870, by which these 
lands were granted, both make it the legal duty of the railroad 
company to sell the Jands to actual settlers, at prices not ex- 
ceeding $2.50 per acre, and in quantities not exceeding 160 
acres. A consideration of the conditions which existed in the 
country at the time makes doubly sure the meaning of the plain 
wording of the acts of Congress. The act of April 10, 1869, 
was passed without debate. But the act of May 4, 1870, was 
discussed at great length in both Houses of Congress. While 
only in rare instances will the courts refer to the debates upon 
a bill in order to arrive at the intention of Congress, we may 
at least properly consider these discussions as showing the con- 
ditions which existed at that time, and a consideration of exist- 
ing conditions may always be properly considered in construing 
a legislative enactment. 

The act of May 4, 1870, was strongly opposed in both the 
Senate and House of Representatives. Memorials signed by 
numerous citizens had been presented to Congress, as shown by 
the records hereinafter quoted, urging Congress to refuse to 
grant any more land subsidies to railroad companies, but to 
preserve the Government lands for settlement by the poor people 
of the country and by future generations, These memorials were 
frequently referred to in the discussions in both Houses of Con- 
gress upon the bill which became a law May 4, 1870. These 
discussions also referred to resolutions which had been passed 
by various public bodies in different parts of the country, pro- 
testing against the granting of land subsidies to railroad com- 
panies, And this policy of retaining the public lands for settlers 
was strongly advocated in both Houses of Congress by the op- 
ponents of this law. But those advocating the passage of the 
act insisted that the safeguards which had been inserted in the 
bill in order to secure the land to future settlers answered all 
the arguments of its opponents and asserted that under the 
terms of this act future generations would have identically the 
same rights to settle upon the railroad lands as they would have 
to settle on the Government land within the limits of the grant, 
and that the railroad company would be bound to sell said lands 
to any such settlers, and that the railroad company could not in 
any event charge such settlers more than $2.50 per acre, which 
was also made the price of the Government land within the 
limits of the grant by the same act. It-was argued in these 
debates that even if the railroad company should hold the lands 
until they were worth $100 an acre that still, under the law, 
they would be bound to sell the same to actual settlers at $2.50 
per acre, and could not charge one cent more. 


THE DEBATES IN CONGRESS. 


The following discussion upon the act of May 4, 1870, was had 
in the House: 
[From the Congressional Globe for Apr. 1, 1870.] 


Mr. Surra of Oregon. The bill, I will state, is one in which the inter- 
ests of the Government have been carefully guarded. There L:s never 
been a land grant in which those interests have been so carefully 
guarded as in this bill. 9% * + 

ae 8 Does the bill make any provision in regard to actual 
settlers 

Mr. Surra of Oregon. It provides that the land shall be sold only to 
actual settlers, in quantities not exceeding 160 acres to each person 
and at a price not exceeding $2.50 per acre. It is the most carefully 
guarded bill ever presented to this House. 

0 é „ 8 s» * * 

Mr. Holux. Mr. Speaker, as some indication of public sentiment on 
this subject, I desire to have the Clerk read a petition which is being 
signed by thousands and tens of thousands of citizens of the United 
States all over this broad land. À 

(The Clerk read memorial urging Congress to cease franting land sub- 
sidies to railroads and other companies, but to set the same apart for 
the exclusive use of settlers in limited quantities.) 

Mr. McCormick of Missouri, Who is that from? 

Mr. Houman. It comes from New York. I have received a number 
of such memorials. I trust the House will allow me to call attention 
to the fact that we only a week ago last Monday, without even a divi- 
sion of the House, adopted a resolution declaring it was the true policy 
of this Government that grants of lands to railroad corporations should 
cease; that it was the true policy to hold these lands for the exclusive 
purpose of securing homes to actual settlers under the homestead and 
preemption laws. 

* . > * . > Ld 

Talk about $2.50 per acre. If there ever was any one measure that 
ever passed Congress with nniyersa! approval as a measure in conform- 
ity with the enlightened be a of the age and the advanced ideas of our 
country it was the homestead law. And yet step by step, by policy as 
remorseless as death, you defeat that great measure by giving away 
your lands to corporations who are to charge $2.50 per acre for lands 
which ought to be free to the actual tiller as the good gift of God to 


man i 
[From the Congressional Globe of Apr. 29, 1870.] 


Mr. HOLMAN. * * è The only limitation is that the bill imposes 
on the company the duty to sell lands to actual settlers at a price of 


* 
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— a acre—a 3 in fact, to E the settlers on these 


pay to this corporation the sum * The question 
5 up as fairly upon this bill as any that is pending before 
Congress—what shall be our future 5 in reference to ts of our 


bauer lands? Shall the public lands go to the actual settler under the 
omestead and preemption laws, or eat * be given be an 


Mr. — One 8 In r — ang of land grants nt 
yee — as 
shall also to the 


hem, Pan + * ‘The fault of the system heretofore has been that the 

grants have been made without restrictions to the companies, which 
could hold them. indefinitel, 
olies haye been created an 
the even sections. 
bill. We co geet the 5 to sell the 
at not more than $2.50 


3 ane 
was unre- 


wilderness for the long future. 

The gentleman from {ndiana a Holman] also says that 
along the Union Pacific now sell for $10 per acre. The lands that bring | fra 
that price must be of a very limited quantity, but if — 5 are worth tha 
it is the road that has given the value, for without ae would be 
worthiess. Under this bill the lands can never realize but $2.50 per 
acre fo the company, eee if the mma makes them Wa 8100 . acre. 


> 
Mtr. 1 Does this DIN 5 eh Ref provision "nat the Sande 
granted shall be sold to actual settlers only 
Mr. FITCH. * sir; we bill is F Wees in 8 re 
* 
patie eee of Missouri. 1 do not, Ur. Doai D to 
brant | —— more than a very few minutes. I wish to call the attention of 
the to the land 4 poll of the country, gs the a ee which is 
now governing the Committee on the Publie this. H House. 
There seems to me no reason for t fear of 8 monopolies which 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Holman] seems to entertain. This 
bill s cures to the use of Al actual settlers all the lands granted to the 
road, and the price is limited to $2.50 per Cag rm lands to be sold in 
quantities not exceeding 160 acres to —.— one individual. It is impos- 
sible fer any monopoly to grow up under such a system. 


In the Senate the following discussion was had upon the bill, 
which became a law May 4, 1870: 


[From the Congressional Globe of Feb. 2, 1870.] 

Mr. WitLiams of Oregon. I suppose = is not D now to 
defend the policy that has been adopted by the RK tigen are to assist 
in the construction of railroads in new States by grants of land. 
Oregon is a State that has nearly 100,000 square miles within its 
borders. It bas had one grant for a railroad, and now asks Congress 
to make another grant to assist in the construction of another small 
railrond in that State. The objection which the Senator makes to this 
bill is not available, for the reason that the bill provides expressly 
that every foot of the land shall be sold to actual settlers. The 
lands granted are as open, under the p ms of this bill, to actu a. 
settlers as they are under the preemption laws of the country. 
simply eie that when settlers go upon these lands they may’ buy 
them of the company, and the Proceeds shall be applied to ass 
the oe aera of the road. 

= + $ 0 

Mr. ‘THURMAN. Mr. President, 5 the last, aio of Congress there 
were presented by my colleague certain resolutions of the General As- 
sembly of Ohio against any of — grants to railroad companies for 
the reasons that are set forth in those resolutions, and Senators and 
Representatives from Ohio were ae ep to opposes all such grants. 
I concur with those resolutions. think they lay down the proper 
policy, that the Jand of this Government ought now to be saved for 

actual settlers, and not ted to railroad companies. * * 1 
move that this bill be referred back to the Committee on the Public 
Lands, with instructions to strike out all the grant in the bill except 
that of the mere right of way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ‘pending e question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Thurman] to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on Public Lands, with instructions to strike out all grants 
of land except for the right of wa; 

Mr. Stewart. That is the ques ion. I do not think ft is the time 
to change the policy of the Government toward the remaining Terri- 
tories and States opa the West 1 have not had these grants, so 
far as the buil roads is concerned, except perhaps as it is 
changed in this b a this bill there is a provision for posing of 
the ſands granted to settlers, and we have a provision against any 
possible monopoly on the part of the railroad company. 


[From the Congressional Globe of Feb. 19, 1870.] 


Mr. THtrman. * * Then, sir, I have other 8 Jer 
bill apart from the general question involved in it im regard t 
policy of granting lands It was said the other day when this bi 
was up that there is a provision in it that removes one of the most 
serious objeetions made to all other bills of this kind, and that that 
provision that the land granted to the com pany shall be sold to 
actual settlers and to no other persons. Now, ere is an effectual 

vision of that kind in the bill, one that can be made operative and 
Phat ean not be defeated, it is “certainly a t improvement upon 
any bill of this kind that has heretofore pa: Congress. But is that 
a Pact? Is it a fact that this bill does secure to actual settlers as well 
the land nted to the railroad company as the land retained b. 
the United States? I am very much afraid there is not. Although 
that provision is contained in the fourth section of the bill. yet t 
fifth section, very obscurely drawn, provi upon any fair in re- 
tation that I can give it, that the company shall be author: to 
execute a first 5 ‘and that without limitation, and 8 
a first mortgage upon land that we here grant; and after havin 
eeuted such first mortgage, there is a provision that the p E 
the lands will go to certain trnstees in another mortgage for the 
urpose of creating a sinking fund. But suppose the first i mortare 
Re created and the condition broker. and the mortgagees do not see 
fit to await the tardy operation of this sinking fund, what then? 


Then, sir, eye —— into = courts of Oregon, foreclose their mortgage, 
and sell 1 a , and Anan what becomes of the provisions tha e 
—.— — can, only sold to actual settlers? Defeated, sir. 


n 0 0 0 2 . 
Mr. Oregon. I am surprised that the Senator should 
make ao objection, Scontending. as he does, against land grants to 
re is a 3 in the bill Which 18 


railroad eompanies. 

intended ‘on N the panlie lag. he ne to it. Here is a t made 
to this com ie la: and bas the igh to attach 
any condition i — — to tha — . Ses t provides that the net pro- 
ceeds of these lands shall secured to the persons who hold the bonds 


poe this company, so that the company may not use this grant for any 

1 7 — whatever except to construct this road. Now, the entire 

—.— of section is to make the t insure the purpose — 
construction of the road, 
t the net lands: granted shall be invested and 

secure the bondholders who may advance money for 172 


9 
— to the objection that it will affect the lands in the hands of actual 

settlers, I am sure the Senator can not be sincere In that, for it only 
provides that the net proceeds of the lands shall be applied in this way. 
Actual settlers are to zo upon the lands and take them up and pay the 
company for them; and the N of the sales of the 2 by the 

company are to be ap lied in this way, and this mortgage or deed of 
—- whatever 3 for the purpose to secure to. ‘the. bond- 

. a * * 


the land, but to the moneys in the hands 

I do not wish to take sang but 1 should suppose the Senator would 

know that if a mo ge was executed to any n under and by 

a of this act it would be Bi such a mo as the Cte well 

d execute, and the. company is 2581 under this very act — se 

—.— Lago Nr to 8 settlers. at 82 acre, and the compan 

not with the righi f this law execute any mortgage that would — 

0 rights of the stp under this 5 5 


* 
Mr. ees: As IL naan the bill, the 3 hae no right to 
sell the lands to anybody but am actual settler. e lands are sold 
to actual settlers there no forfeiture. If a portion of the land is 
sold to actual settlers the portion unsold will be forfeited to the Gov- 
ernment ff that condition is violated. That is the sole object of the 
amendment. It is to — the sale of the lands to actual settlers, 


according to our p f any other phraseology can be suggested 
y the — arg n Vermont, I shall be very happ; Dy 2 adopt it. That 
is the 8 3 of the a 

* ot * 


Mr. Casserty. What —ç the Government that this im- 
portant provision in the bill be complied with? I respectfully ask 
the Senator ere Oregon—who I know will understand that =, query 
Dee FFF arg, Seater’ 
of this bill—to state in what way 5 — N of the bill is to be en- 
— which provides for confining the sales by the 1 of this 
aan to settlers? Suppose Airit — not . to settlers? 

WILLIAMS of this law has as much effect as 
any a aes law with petrec ie: 8 lie lands. There is no law in refer- 
ence to the publie pages of the ae. States that may not be 8 
and the remedy is in the hands of the department. 

Mr. Vickers. If it is the design of the company to act In Medes 
toward the Government I can see no objection to this provi: 
grant is poor bec gig upon the condition that the lands are to be 2014 
to actual sett! here ought to be some security that this shall 
be done, for if th 7 are sold to other persons the design of the gran 
2 course, is defeated, — urpose for which the land is given render 

ve. I can see ity in grin a . on the land. 

In truth, I do not onderstand how a given on the 
money derived from the sale of the — an — fas se the land itself. 
EE VKE e EES EO Sp cept it be upon the 
land; and in order to prevent a mort, the land itself so as to 
interfere with the rights of settlers I have “offered this amendment to 
make the matter plain and icit. 

T. CASSERLY. * * t is the theory of aa ee Its theory 
and Tits distinguishing 2 90 as I understood all along. is this; that 
notwithstandin t of this aid to this ERIO, | company, the 
settlement of s by actual settlers shall proceed as 1 tot 
had not been — f that is not the theory of this bir 11 ‘avs ot 
understood it. 5 the Senator from Oregon will correct me 
wrong. That be me the theory of this b I ask bim, and I aed 5 — 
Senators, Monge a id objection there can be to making that plain and 
certain; what d reason he can give in opposition an amendment 
the object of — — is to carry out the declared mory of his bill and 

y 


—— that in case the company give a mortgage upo 
or any purpose, notwithstanding — oe the right oe the set- 
this act 


* > > . * 


Mr. . If this com: to execute a mortgage upon as 
lands and that mortgage — he foreclosed and the lands sold iy 
trustee, what would become of the rights of actual settlers? It 
only to avoid what would follow as a result of an event of that kind 
that I have * this 8 

* J . 

I offer 5 8 insert after the word “ com aa 
line 10, section 5, the words “on road, depots, stations, — 
and wood rds,” so as to confine the mortgage to the road and its 
N aoe not itor it to 5 to cc lands. 

> 


Mr. Susie I do iot care RRT, about that. If that will be 
any satisfaction to the Senator he can have it that way. The bill 
means that now. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill passed the Senate pebran o 19, 1870, and the House April 
29, 1870, and was approved May 4 


THE OPINION OF THE COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 
In response to an inquiry from Hon. W. C. Haw ey, Member 
of Congress from Oregon, in reference to these railroad lands, 
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recently addressed to the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. HAWLEY 
was advised by the Commissioner of the General Land Office as 
follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1907. 
Hon. W. C. HAWLEY, 
House of Representatives. 


Sir: In reply to your letter of the Tth instant, addressed to the 
Secretary of the Interior and handed to me for attention, you are ad- 
vised that the act of 1866 (14 Stats., 239) made a grant of lands 
to the California and Oregon Railroad Cos., conditioned upon the 
erformance of certain acts by the company within a specified time. 
The prescribed conditions not having been met by the company, the 
time for the performance was extended by the act of 1869. (10 
Stats., 47.) 

Although the company failed to comply with the terms of the grant 
within the time specified, they were su uently complied with before 
a forfeiture, and title to all the land within the grant consequently 
vested in the company (see Schulenberg v. Harriman, 21 Wall., 41). 
subject only to the covenant expressed the proviso contained in the 
act of 1869, which declares that the lands granted by the act afore- 
said shall be sold to actual settlers only in quantities not greater than 
one quarter section to one purchaser and for a price not exceeding 
Faon an acre.” As soon as the title vested in the company the juris- 

iction over the lands passed from the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, and the enforcement of the provision rests with the courts 
through appropriate action by either the settlers entitled to purchase 
or by the Government acting through the Department of Justice. 

The power of Congress to prescribe the proviso can not, In my 
judgment, be questioned in view of the fact that it was made in con- 
sideration of the extension of time granted to the company, and the 
company is, therefore, without 5 to sell these lands to any 
other person, in any other amount or for a greater price than that 
prescribed in the proviso, and any conveyance which the com y has 
attempted to make on a sale made in violation of this statute would 
not be sustained by the courts. 

Since title passed from the Government subject only to the cove- 
nants created by the proviso, it is doubtful if Congress has power to 
enact any law to compel a compliance with the terms of the provision 
{see Morgan v. Rodgers, 79 Fed., 577) and the covenant can only be 
enforced in the courts. 

Very respectfully, R. A. BALLINGER, Commissioner. 


THE MORTGAGE TO UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 


I have had prepared for my use in the preparation of this 
report abstracts of the title to the lands now held by the 
Oregon & California Railroad Co. under both of the grants 
here in question and an examination of said abstracts discloses 
that there is only one conveyance of record affecting said lands, 
except, of course, the patents of the Government to the rail- 
road company. This conveyance is a deed of trust, executed 
the Ist day of July, 1887, by the Oregon & California Rail- 
road Co. to the Union Trust Co. of New York. This trust deed 
recites that it is made to secure the first mortgage bonds of 
said railroad company, which were then to be issued and 
which should not exceed at any time the sum of $20,000,000. 

Therefore, it will be advisable in the institution of any suit 
by the Government against the Oregon & California Railroad 
Co. to enforce the terms of the trust created by the acts of 
April 10, 1869, and May 4, 1870, to make the Union Trust Co. 
of New York a party defendant, in order that the rights of 
the holders of any of the outstanding first mortgage bonds or 
the Oregon & California Railroad Co. secured by the trust deed 
aforesaid may be adjudicated. If said first mortgage bonds 
have not been fully paid, the said Union Trust Co. of New 
York will doubtless have the right to be substituted in the 
place and stead of the Oregon & California Railroad Co. for 
the purpose of receiving the $2.50 per acre upon the sale of 
any of said lands. It may also be stated that, under the laws 
of Oregon, a trust deed is no more than a lien. And in this 
particular case the trust deed covers also the railway lines 
of the party of the first part, and their appurtenances, right of 
way, superstructures, rails, sidetracks, and sidings, bridges. 
buildings, fences, depots, station houses, shops, warehouses. 
offices, docks, ferries, ferryboats, and landings, telegraph lines, 
ear houses, engine houses, machine shops, etc., and without 
the lands here in question, which the company has attempted 
to inelude in said trust deed, is ample security for all of the 
first mortgage bonds of said railroad company which are se- 
cured thereby. Hence, I do not regard the existence of this 
trust deed as any obstacle in the way of the prosecution of 
the suit hereinafter suggested to a successful consummation. 

POSSIBLE REMEDIES OPEN TO SETTLERS. 


The decided similarity between the conditions which Con- 
gress imposed upon the railroad company in reference to the 
disposition of the odd-numbered sections granted to it to the 
requirements of the Government in reference to the disposi- 
tion of the even-numbered sections retained may throw con- 
siderable light upon the rights of persons now desiring to 
settle upon these railroad lands. This marked similarity seems 
to strongly indicate that Congress sought by the acts to secure 
to future settlers identically the same rights with reference to 
the odd-numbered sections granted to the railroad company 
that they would have under the preemption laws in reference 


to the even-numbered sections. For illustration, under the pre- 
emption law any settler could purchase from the Government 
160 acres of land at the minimum price of $1.25 per acre. Also, 
any settler could receive from the Government 160 acres of land 
under the homestead law without paying anything therefor, the 
sale price of which, however, under the preemption law, was 
$1.25 per acre. Now, under these acts it was provided that any 
settler who might desire to purchase from the Government 160 
acres of the even-numbered sections within the railroad-grant 
limits should pay therefor double the minimum price, or $2.50 
per acre, which was the same price fixed by the act for the 
railroad lands in the odd-numbered sections. 

It therefore seems clear that it was the intention of Con- 
gress to give to settlers the same right to settle upon and pur- 
chase from the railroad company, at $2.50 per acre, the Jands 
included in the odd-numbered sections within the limits of the 
railroad grant that they had under the general laws to settle 
upon and purchase from the Government under the preemption 
law the lands in the even-numbered sections within the limits 
of said grant. 

Under the preemption law a settler had the right to select 
and settle upon any quantity of land that he might choose, not 
exceeding 160 acres, included in the even-numbered sections, 
and purchase the same from the Government at the price of 
$2.50 per acre. Had Congress been careful enough to have so 
worded this act as to leave no room for doubt that any settler 
should have the same right to select and settle upon any tract 
of land that he might choose, not exceeding 160 acres, included 
in the odd-numbered sections, and to purchase the same from 
the railroad company at $2.50 per acre, then there would be no 
occasion for Government interference in the matter, for in that 
event the settler would have a clear and undisputed right to 
prosecute a suit in his own name against the railroad company 
to force it to convey to him the land so selected and settled 
upon, upon tender to the company of $2.50 per acre.’ Congress 
has left no room for doubt upon the proposition that the railroad 
company is bound unqualifiedly to sell the lands included in 
the odd-numbered sections to actual settlers at $2.50 per acre. 
The only question upon which the acts of Congress leave any 
room for doubt is the one as to the quantity of land that any 
citizen shall have the right to select, settle upon and purchase. 
The acts of Congress are that the railroad company shall sell 
the lands included in the odd-numbered sections to actual 
settlers in tracts “not exceeding 160 acres.” Is it possible 
that Congress meant by this language that it should be left 
to the discretion of the railroad company to determine the 
particular quantity of land that it should sell to any one set- 
tler, not exceeding 160 acres? I do not think so. If the acts 
can be so construed, then it is true that Congress fell short of 
expressing its intention. It would be-the height of absurdity 
to take the position that Congress intended anything but that 
the railroad company should sell the lands included in the odd 
numbered sections to actual settlers at $2.50 per acre. And it 
would be equally absurd to hold that Congress intended that the 
railroad company should be invested with the discretion of de- 
termining whether it would sell these lands in tracts of 10 acres, 
40 acres, 80 acres, or 160 acres. If the manifest intention of 
Congress is to govern, then when a citizen may settle upon 160 
acres of these lands and tender to the railroad company $2.50 
per acre therefor, he will be entitled to a deed conveying the 
same to him from the railroad company, and the railroad com- 
pany will have no right to raise the defense that under the 
acts it is not required to convey exactly 160 acres. 

However, it may be safely assumed that when any suits are 
instituted on the part of private citizens that this defense will 
be raised by the railroad company, and it will be claimed by 
the company that no citizen has any standing in court for a 
decree for specific performance because of such alleged inability 


on the part of the citizen to lay claim to any particular number 


of acres. It is afso certain that the defense of laches, and the 
statute of limitations would be raised against any private citi- 
zen attempting to prosecute a suit on his own behalf. It may 
also confidently be expected that the Union Trust Co. of 
New York would raise the defense of being an innocent encum- 
brancer in any such suit that might be brought by a private citi- 
zen. While my individual opinion is that none of these defenses 
should prevail, they are sufficient to raise a doubt as to the 
successful issue of a suit that might be instituted by a private 
citizen. 

However, I am satisfied, after a thorough investigation of the 
matter, that any citizen who may settle upon 160 acres of these 
lands, or less, will prevail in a suit to compel the railroad com- 
pany to convey the land to him. But there is no certainty that 
citizens will take this course unless encouraged by some action 
on the part of the Government. 


partment of Justice. As to just what remedy should be sought 
there is ground for difference of opinion. No doubt any one 
ef several remedies that might be suggested would be sufficient 
to secure the desired result. When the railroad company ac- 
cepted these lands under the terms of the acts of Congress the 
legal duty devolved upon it to convey the lands to actual set- 
tlers upon request for the price of not more than $2.50 per 
acre. The United States was grantor in the conveyance of 
the lands to the railroad ‘company, and the company, as grantee, 
agreed to the covenant that it should convey the lands in a 
specified manner and to specified persons, to wit, actual settlers. 
The United States, as grantor, has a right to the remedies 
afforded by the courts to prevent said covenant from being 
broken. The railread company has already sold, approximately, 
800,000 acres of the lands granted and is threatening to convey 
the remaining 2,300,000 acres in violation of the covenant. 
This state of facts undoubtedly gives the Government the right 
to sue for and receive a writ of injunction against the com- 
pany restraining it from transferring the remaining 2,300,000 
acres of said lands in violation of said covenant. This, it ap- 
pears to me, would be the most simple remedy that could be 
applied. 

It is undoubtedly true that the railread company occupies the 
position of trustee with reference to these lands. It is a trustee 
for the United States because of the trust reposed in it by 
Congress to dispose of these lands in a particular way. It per- 
haps also bears the relation of trustee to such persons as may 
Settle upon said lands. And the railroad itself has in the lands 
only a beneficial interest to the extent of $2.50 per acre. 

The railroad company has administered the trust dishonestly 
and unfaithfully in disposing of about one-third of the land for 
far more than it was entitled to, and to persons to whom it had 
no right to convey. It has repudiated its trust. It is hostile to 
it. It denies that any trust exists. Its past conduct demon- 
strates the fact that even in the event that it shall be pre- 
vented by injunction from hereafter disposing of the lands to 
persons other than actual settlers, or in quantities of not more 
than 160 acres, or at prices not exceeding $2.50 per acre, that 
it can not be expected to discharge said trust to the best ad- 
vantage of the Government and the settlers to be benefited. 

Therefore, if it should be established upon the institution of a 
suit by the Government that the railroad company does eccupy 
the position of trustee, the Government could secure the re- 
moval of the railroad company as trustee and the appointment 
by the court of disinterested trustees, say, three capable per- 
sons, to proceed to execute the trust. Such trustees could pro- 
ceed under the decree of the court to dispose ef the lands to 
actual settlers, turning over to the railroad cempany, through 
the court, such portion ef the proceeds as it may be entitled 
to under the law. 

Doubtless a temporary restraining order against the company 
to prevent misappropriation of the lands would be advisable 
forthwith, and this would give time for a careful considera- 
tion of a more complete remedy to be sought in the near future. 

The complete ousting of the railroad company which I have 
suggested herein may at first thonght appear radical, and what 
is sometimes called a heroic remedy. But after thorough delib- 
eration I do not consider it se. It would be the simple applica- 
tion of those plain principles of equity jurisprudence to a large 
case in which the Government is interested. In this case the 
railrond company will have no just cause for complaint if such 
course is pursued. Indeed, if it is clear that the Government is 
entitled to this full and complete remedy, expediency would sug- 
gest that it should adopt it. 

While individual citizens may become successful litigants in 
this connection, it is clear that no one person is so greatly inter- 
ested as the Government itself in seeing that these acts of Con- 
gress are complied with. Besides, the Government by inad- 
vertentiy issuing apparently unconditional patents to the rail- 
road company, under these acts, has placed the whole matter 
in a position where the company may at any time, by a convey- 
ance of the remaining 2,300,000 acres, defeat absolutely the in- 
tentions of Congress. It is therefore incumbent upon the Gov- 
ernment to take action at the earliest practicable date. 

Should this statement be of service to you, credit therefor is 
mainly due to Mr. Leslie M. Scott, of Portland, Oreg.; Mr. 
Frank E. Alley, abstractor, of Roseburg, Oreg.; Mr. H. T. Botts, 
abstractor, of Tillamook, Oreg.; and Senator Bourne and Rep- 
resentative HAWLEY, of Oregon, whose joint efforts and re- 
search made it possible for me to prepare the same in the 
limited time that I have been able to spare from my private 
business. f 


Very respectfully, A. W. LAFFERTY. 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, May 19, 1912. 


“me 843 having under consideration the following resolutions 
Res. z 
“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
unity may be given to pay tribute to the of Hon. Henry 
all gt op late a Member of the House from the State of Pennsyl- 
a. 
= olved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the 
House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 
reger That the Clerk communicate these resolu to the 
na 


“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased "— 

Mr. FITZGERALD said: 

Mr. Speaker: There is an ancient custom in Ireland for per- 
sons who are passing a funeral cortege to stop and pluck from 
the turf a few stray blades of grass and place them on the bier 
as a tribute to the deceased. 

We pause here momentarily te pluck from memory a few 
happy recollections of the dear friend who has gone, In the 
pressure of the work that develops upon me in this session 
of Congress it has not been possible to prepare such a tribute 
to the memory of the distinguished man whom we gather to 
honor as his career in the public service of the country deserves. 

I speak of him as I haye known him in his work in this 
House. Others will review his remarkable work elsewhere, 
During a span of 33 years he has been an important and a 
prominent and an influential figure in this House. During the 
past seven years it has been my pleasure to have ‘served with 
him upon a committee which ranks in importance the other vom- 
mittees of the House and requires for successful membership 
thereon an industry that one hardly appreciates who is not 
called upon to do the work. 


Gen. BINGHAM in his services upon the committee brought 
to his duties a broad experience, a wide knowledge, a fine 
capacity for legislative work, and a tact and a courtesy that has 
been unrivaled in my experience. He played,an important 
part in the work of that committee. He had charge for years 
of some of the most important supply bills of the Government. 
He had acquired an extraordinary amount of information 
about the multitudinous services of the Government that only 
can be obtained by years of service and industry, and which 
he utilized beneficially for the entire people. 

There was one thing about him which impressed those who 
knew him, and stood out, perhaps, as the most distinguishing 
characteristic of him. He was the most courteous man I have 
ever known in this House. His temper was never ruffled, he 
never displayed irritation, he never put those appealing to him, 
either from the departments or in the House, aside with an 
abrupt word, but he was always the courtly, kindly gentleman 
so well known and so highly honored by his colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, few of us appreciate the value of the services 
rendered by such a man to his country—the drudgery of his 
work is never known but to few of his colleagues. The diffi- 
culty of determining important questions, in regard to which, 
upon his judgment, the House and the Congress largely relies, 
may affect vitally important policies and services of our Gov- 
ernment. Yet when a man has won the respect and confidence 
of his colleagues in this House, his judgment is followed, 
although at times, perhaps, there may be some doubt as to its 
soundness. 

It therefore requires in such a man not only wide informa- 
tion, not only sound judgment, but an integrity that is never 
even under the slightest shadow of suspicion. Gen. BINGHAM 
possessed in à very high degree all of those qualifications that 
fitted him preeminently for service in this House. He has been 
of great service to his country. He has been of very great 
service to the people whom he represented. He was one of the 
large number of men from the State of Pennsylvania who has 
had a distinguished career in this House. He leaves a recollee- 
tion that will be honored and treasured highly by those who 
were honored with his friendship and had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance. His example is snch as can well be emulated 
by those who serve in the House and seek to promote the best 
and truest interests of the country. 
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California Land Bill. 
REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN E. RAK ER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
Monday, August 26, 1912. 


Mr. RAKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Rising to address the House at this time, I do 
so on what is known as the California land bill. I have intro- 
duced the bill, but have so far failed to secure its passage through 
this House, although the bill is meritorious, short, important 
to my constituents and to California generally, and for its fail- 
ure to pass I feel much disappointed, and I know the people 
of California will be likewise. 

I have worked early and late, in season and out of season, 
for its due consideration and passage, as the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and hearings before the committees will bear witness. 

The bill has for its object the exchange of lands in school 
sections within an Indian, military, national forest, or other 
reservation, or for other purposes. The bill is H. R. 19344, and 
was introduced on February 2, 1912. 

Full hearings were had before the Committee on Public Lands 
of the House, and reduced to writing and printed, and on 
April 17, 1912, the committee made a unanimous report thereon, 
and it was placed on the Calendar of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. On April 18, 1912, on my written applica- 
tion, it was placed on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, and on 
May 6, 1912. it was taken off by objection, coming from the 
other side of the House. Again, on May 7, 1912, it was placed 
on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, and on July 1, 1912, it 
was again denied hearing and stricken from the calendar by 
reason of objection coming from a gentleman on the other side 
of the aisle. It was on the calendar two other times, objection 
made, and replaced by unanimous consent, but on July 1, 
1912, it was finally taken from the calendar and denied hearing, 
against my most earnest protest, although I earnestly urged its 
merits and consideration. 

To obviate the situation and to expedite my bill I again rein- 
troduced the bill in a slightly modified form. This was done 
July 12, 1912. The Committee on Public Lands considered the 
bill and unanimously reported it to the House with a recom- 
mendation that it do pass. This last bill, which is H. R. 
25738, was placed on the Union Calendar of the House on July 
16, 1912, and on July 17, 1912, was by written application 
placed on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. On August 19, 
1912, upon call of the Unanimous Consent Calendar, this bill 
(H. R. 25738) being called, it was again objected to by a gen- 
tleman on the opposite side of the aisle and denied hearing and 
consideration by the House. 

To obyiate any possible objection and to expedite the passage 
of the bill a like bill was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
PERKINS on February 5, 1912, being Senate bill 5068. Hearings 
were had before the Public Lands Committee of the Senate, and 
on July 18, 1912, the Senate committee unanimously reported 
the bill, with the recommendation that it do pass, Senator 
Works making the report for the commitee to the Senate. The 
Senate heard and considered bill S. 5068, and the same was 
unanimously passed by the Senate, and it is now on the Speaker's 
table. 

Senate bill 5068 is the same as House bill 25788. 

I have tried to get this Senate bill from the Speaker's table 
and have it considered by the House and passed, laying House 
bill 25788 aside, but ûnder the rules of the House, Rule XXIV, 
subdivision 2, Senate bills that must be considered in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole can not be called up from the Speaker's 
table without unanimous consent. In this I have again been 
blocked. 

On the afternoon of Monday, August 26, 1912, being recog- 
nized by the Speaker, I asked to take from the Speaker’s table 
Senate bill 5068, which was done, and the bill reported to the 
House, and again objection was made by a gentleman on the 
othe. side of the big aisle, and the last and only opportunity to 
have this meritorious measure passed was defeated, objection 
the last time being that because it was so near the close of 
the session of Congress, within but two hours thereof, the bill 
ought not to be considered and passed. 

There are over 500,000 acres of land involved, and before the 
title to the land can be straightened out this bill must become 
a Jaw. 

While I do not desire to complain of any gentleman in par- 
ticular, still it is unfortunate for California the. gentleman 


has seen fit to so constantly and persistently object to its full 
consideration by the House of Representatives. Had they 
permitted its consideration, they would have learned of its 
merits, and I am satisfied that the bill would have passed the 
House by an overwhelming majority. 

I hope to be able during the early days of the session which 
convenes in December to have this bill fully considered by the 
House, and when thus considered on its merits it will certainly 
pass, to the end that relief may be given and title to this large 


and extensive area of land in California fully and properly ad- 


justed, as it should be. 

To the end that this may be fully presented to the Members 
of the House, I will insert following these remarks H. R. 
19344, H. R. 25738, and S. 5068, together with the report on 
H. R. 25738. The report on S. 5068 is the same as the House 
follow made on H. R. 25738, which bills and report are as 

ows: 


1912, re 
Whole EF on the state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 


A ——. (H. R. 19344) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to ex- 
Nem lands for school sections within an Indian, military, national 
fo or other reservation, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior and he is 
hereby, authorized to make exchange of lands with the several States for 
those portions of the en ed granted in aid of common schools, whether 

surveyed or uns ed, which lie within the exterior limits of any 
Indian, miten national forest, or other reservation, the said exchange 
to be made in the manner — orm and subject to the limitations and 
conditions of sections 2275 and 2276 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
by act of February 28, 1891 4 L 796), and any such exchan 


whether heretofore or herea approved shall restore full title in 
the State: Provi to — —— Sant: without formal conveyance thereof by 
e: 


= ay? tye completion of the 3 ge lands 
relinguish assigned as base lands which 1 within 
the rear bomen es . ‘national Torenia shall edlen become a 
part of the national forests within which they are situated. 


Mr. RAKER og E the 8 bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Public Lands and ordered to be printed. July am 
1912, committed to the 8 i the Whole House on the state 
the Union and ordered to be printed. 


A = (H. R. y to authorize the Secretary of the ee. to ex- 
change lands for school sections within an Indian, military, national 
forest, or other reservations, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the 8 of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized toi make ex ds with the several States 
for those portions of the lands nted In aid of common 8 
whether or unsurveyed, which lie within the 8 limits 
any Indian, military, national forest, or other reservation said ex- 
be made in the manner and form and subject to the Ii limitations 
and conditions of sections 2275 and 2276 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended by act of Fenreary 28, 1891 (26 Stats., p. 796), and any such 
exchange, whether heretofore or hereafter ge royed, shall restore full 
title in al — 7 States to the base land without formal conve: ane 
thereof he State: Provided, That upon completion of the exc! 
the lands eee reconyeyed, or assigned as base lands shall 
immedia become a part of the reservation within which — are 
situate, and in case the same shall be found within the exterior limits 
of more than one reservation they shall become a part of that reserva- 
tion which was first established: Provided 1 That this act shall 
not be construed to authorize the approval of selections embracing lands 
withdrawn as mineral under the act of June 25, 1910, entitled An act 
to authorize the President of the United 8 
public lands in certain cases” . 847 A 848), until 
such lands have been found to be . and for that reason re- 
stored, but nothing herein contained shall prevent a limited approval; 
when the lands are within only a coal withdrawal, excluding fro: 
approval coal deposits. 


Mr. PERKINS introduced the follow! 
referred to the Committee on Public 
by Mr. Works, with amendments. 


A bill (S. 5068) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to exchange 
lands for school sections within an Indian, military, national forest, 
or other reseryation, and for other purposes. 


Dill, which was read twice and 
as. July 18, 1912, reported 


evised Statutes, as a by act of February 22. 1891 420 Stats., 
796), and any such whether heretofore or hereafter approved 
shall restore full title ir the United States to the base land, without 
formal conveyance thereof by the State: Provided, That upon completion 
of the exchange the lands relinquished, reconveyed, or assigned as base 
lands shall immediately become a part of the reservation within which 
they are situate, and in case the same shall be found within the exterior 
limits of more than one reservation they shall become a rt of that 
reservation which was first established: vided further at this act 
shall not be construed to authorize the approval of selections embracin 
lands withdrawn as mineral under the act of June 25, 1910, entit! 
“An act to authorize the President of the United States to make with- 
drawals of public lands in certain cases” (36 U. Stat. L., pp. 847 to 
848), until nck lands have been found to be 3 and for that 
red, but nothing herein contained shalt prevent n limited 

drawal, excluding 
from the approval coal de 2 And provided bane: That the pro- 
isions of 
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Mr. Raker, from the Committee on the Public Lands, submitted the 
following report to accom y H. R. 25738: 

The Committee on the Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 25738) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to exchange 
lands for school sections within an Indian, military, national forest, 
or other reservation, and for other purposes, hav: had the same 
under consideration, report it back thout amendment and with the 
unanimous recommendation that the bill do pass. 

This legislation is recommended by the De; ent of the Interior, 
the Department of Agriculture, and the Department of Justice, and also 
the authorities of the State of California, and also by the Legislature 
of the State of California, which is for the purpose oi g out an 
adjustment and settlement made between the Land Department and the 
authorities of the State of California and confirmed by the legislature 
of that State. This legislation is necessary and is u by the De- 

artment of the Interior, as well as by the authorities of the State of 
ph ae . Pal appear from the hearings had before the committee 
on II. R. s 

The committee has had full — 5 — — ig the matter involved in 
this bill, which hearings have been nt The hearings applied to 
H. R. 19344, the provisions of which are incorporated in this bill 
with the amendments, which amendments are recommended by the 
various departments. 

The reports of the Department of the Interior, the artment of 
Justice, and the Department of Agriculture, and a copy of the act of 
the islature of the State of California and pl of the Attorney 
Gene and Surveyor General upon the State follow. By request the 
chairman of the Public Lands Committee submitted the matter to the 
Department of the Interior under bill H. R. 25738, and on July 15, 
1912, Mr. Samuel Adams, First Assistant Secretary Department of the 
Interior, made the following report: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, July 15, 1912. 
Hon. JOSEPH T. ROBINSON, 


Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 


Sin: Surveyor General 5 of the State of California, has left 
with me a copy of H. R. 25738, being A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange lands in school sections wi an Indian, 
military, national forest, or other reservation, and for other orpoan 

This bill is identical with H. R. 19344, as amended, with the follow- 


. Stat. L. 


9 pe 847-848), until such lands have been 
found to be nonmineral and 


or that reason restored aS but nothing herein 


tion is not effective until approved, and until such ap 
ublic use, and their 


n to inquiry and investi- 
ven to an indemnity selec- 


The department, while believin 
amendment to be unnecessary, sees no serious objection to its 
poration into the pending measure if thought advisable. 

It was stated to me by Gen. Kingsb' that the committee was favyor- 
able to the bill in its amended form, but desired, before taking final 
action thereon, to be advised as to the views of this department, and I 
am making this report at this time without a formal reference from 
your committee in order to facilitate action upon the measure. 


. SAMUEL ADAMS 


First Assistant Secretary. 


On the request of Mr. RAKER, member of the Committee on the Public 
Lands, the 1 amendment to II. R. 19344 was submitted to Hon. 
Walter L. Fisher, Secretary of the Interior, which amendment is in- 
cluded and made a part of this bill, and thereby H. R. 25738 was in- 
troduced, which report is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, July 10, 1912. 
Hon. Jonx E. RAK R. 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: At your informal request, I have considered the advisability, 
from a governmental standpoint, of accepting the following pro 
amendment to II. R. 19344, namely : 

“And provided further, That this act shall not be construed to au- 
thorize the approval of selections embracing lands withdrawn as min- 
eral under the act of June 25, 1910, entitled ‘An act to authorize the 
President of the United States to make withdrawals of public lands in 
certain cases’ (36 U. S. Stat. I., pp. 847, 848), until such lands have 
been found to be nonmineral and for that reason restored; but nothing 
herein contained shall prevent a limited approval, when the lands are 
Tirna only a coal withdrawal, excluding from the approval coal 

eposits.” 

Responding thereto, I have to say that this amendment is but de- 
claratory of the uniform policy of this department respecting action 
upon pending indemnity school selections of any character whatsoever. 
It is the rul ng of this department that such a selection is not effective 
until approved, and that until such approval the lands soaght to be 
selecte: vod f be appropriated for any public use, and the character of 
the select lands is Var to inguiry and investigation. It follows, 
therefore, that approval is never given to an indemnity selection so 
long as the lands may be withdrawn or are under investigation as to 
their mineral character, and in event the lands are found to be mineral 
the selection is canceled. 

The department, therefore, while believing the amendment to be un- 
necessary, sees no objection to its incorporation in the pending measure, 


if thought advisable. 
Sere respectfully, WALTER L. FISHER, Secretary. 


the 
cor- 


The following telegrams passed between W. S. Kingsbury, surveyor 
general of the State of California. and M. C. Glenn, deputy attorney 
general, and Mr. Raker and the Hon. U. S. Webb, attorney general, 
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The telegram 
and the attorney general's telegram is that hereafter set out: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8, 1912. 
Deputy Attorney General, Sacramento, Cal.: 


of Mr. RAKER is the same as that of Mr. Kingsbury, 


M. C. GLENN, 


and myself satisfactory? 
thi 1 not be construed to authorize the approval of 
selections embrace lands withdrawn as mineral under the act of June 
25, 1910, until such lands haye been found to be nonmineral and for 
that reason restored; but nothing herein contained shall Ap eee a 
limited approval, when the lands are within only a coal thdrawal, 

excluding from the approval the coal deposits.” 

Please wire early answer. 

W. S. KINGSBURY. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., July 9, 1912. 
Hon. W. 8. 


. KINGSBURY, 

New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 
I think the proposed amendment is satisfactory. Even without this 
amendment the Secretary would not approve selections of land embrac- 
lands withdrawn until the mineral character of the land is estab- 

and proposed amendment simply states such facts. 
M. C. GLENN, 

Deputy Attorney General. 


San Francisco, CAL., July 9, 1912. 
Hon. J. E. Ricine M. C., 
ashington, D. C.: 
Additional of proviso as suggested in your telegram of Sth instant 


satisfactory to me. 
U. S. Wenn, Attorney General. 
In relation to that part of the bill found on page 3, commencing with 
the word “Provided,” in line 4, down to and including the word “ estab- 
lished,” in line 10, submitted to the Department of Justice, the follow- 
ing report was made thereon: 


DEPARTMENT or Jus rien, 
Washington, D. C., June 14, 1912. 
Hon. Joux E. Raker, M. 


C, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear MR. RAKER: I read with much interest your report No. 566 
on H. R. 19844, as amended. The title of the bill is to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to exchange lands for the school ons 
within an Indian, military, national forest, or other reservation, and 
for other pu The department addressed the chairman of the 
Public Lands Committee concerning this measure February 7, 1912, and 
its letter is included among the documents printed in your report. 
bays however, was before the amendments were suggested. 

I desire now to call your attention to the fact that by the introdue- 
tion of the proviso a distinction epprara to have been drawn between 
national forests and other reservations which evidently was not in- 
tended and which should be corrected. The bill as amended 
that any Koprored exchange shall restore full title in the United States 
to the base d, ete. The ik? a then enacts that such base lands so 
restored, when situate within the exterior boundaries of national for- 
ests, shall immediately become part thereof. This leaves in some doubt 
whether lands situate within an Indian or some other reservation than 
a forest reservation would also become a part of that reservation npon 
being restored, or would become public land open to entry as such. 
There is no more reason, I think, for protecting the forests in this re- 
spect than for protecting the Indian, military, or other reservations. 
Indeed, I feel, and I think your committee will agree with me, that 
where the interests of the In s are concerned ees, care should 
be taken to see to it that they suffer no harm. onsequently I suggest 
that the proviso be amended so as to read as follows: 

“Provided, That upon completion of the exchange, the lands relin- 
quished, reconveyed, or assigned as base lands, shall immediately be- 
come a part of the reservation within which they are situate, and in 
case the same shall be found within the exterior limits of more than 
one reservation they shall become a part of that reservation which was 
first established. 

Respectfully, 


rovides 


ERNEST KNABBEL 
(For the Attorney General), 
Assistant Attorney General. 
The following letter was addressed to the members of the committee 
relating to the last proviso of the bill, commencing on line 10, page 2: 


JULY 11, 1912. 
Hon. JOHN E. Raker, 
House of Representatives, 


Dear Sin: You will recall that sometime ago I communicated with 
ou concerning H. R. 19344, a bill “to authorize the Secretary of the 
uterlor to exchange land for school sections within an Indian, military, 

national forest, or other r: ons, and for other purposes.” 

At that time I was urging objections of mineral 8 in Cali- 
roe . TOR y n — 5 ap, ay iE that if in 
e language in whic was u t would be ve injurious 
their rights under the act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat., 847}. * 

I now desire to inform you that Hon. W. S. Kingsbury, surveyor gen- 
eral of the State of California, and myself, representing the ‘mineral 
claimants, have reached an agreement as to an amendment which will 
be satisfactory to all parties. It is as follows: 

“And provided further, That this act shall not be construed to author- 
ize the approval of selections embracing lands withdrawn as mineral 
under the act of June 25, 1910, entitled An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to make withdrawals of public lands in cer- 
tain cases’ (36 U. S. Stat. L., pp. 847-848), until such lands have 
been found to be nonmineral, and for that reason restored; but nothing 
herein contained shall preron a limited n when the lands are 
within only a coal withdrawal, excluding from the approval coal de- 


This amendment was prepared In the Interior Department and has 
the approval of the . 

The mineral claimants will therefore have no objection to the passage 
of the bill, 3 the fo ing amendment is added. $ 

As a matter of fact, the mineral claimants believe that the bill should 
2 it contains measures for the protection of the general interest 
of the State of California, and it is hoped that you can cooperate to 
the end that it may be enacted during the present session. 

Yours, very truly, 


z Jonx M. RANKIN. 
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While the bill H. R. 19344 was under consideration, bill H. R. 25738 
was intended to take its place, and the following report was ae 


thereon by the first assistant attorney of the 


the Department of 
terior: 


In- 
May 16, 1912. 
Hon. Joun E. RAK 

House of E a 9 Se 
Sır: In accordance with Iosis be Pee of the 13th instant, I submit the 
tary ot fhe Interne I. R. a bill “to authorize the Secre 
„FCC. hoot sections within an In- 
dian, military, national forest, er other reservation, and for other pur- 


This bill was drawn by me in conference with representatives of the 
State of California. In my opinion the legislation was not absolutely 
necessary, as I believe that adjustments may be accom ed under sec- 
—— 2275 and 2276 of the Revised Statutes as amen by tee act of 
28, 1891 (26 Stat., 796), and this de t has since 1901 

fellow oa ae the opinion of Assistant Attorney 8 w Justice) Van 
Devanter. It seems that prior we said opinion, to wit, in 1897, in the 
ease of Hibbard v. Slack Ae 571), a contrary holding was made, 

tt be being therein: held that 1 school sections in place could not 
be exchanged with the Government = other er the sections 
I do not find that this decision 


Califo 

Based aaka the decision of 3 Attorney General Van Devanter 
referred to, the school grants in the several States have been admin- 
istered since 1901, and many thousand acres of land have been — — 
to the several States, based upon surveyed es sections — bere 
within an Indian, military, or other reservation, the States 8 
sirous of taking indemnity ra rather than awaiting the termination the 
reser vn 

In the State of California many thousand acres of indemnity selee- 
tions have accumulated, owing to the fact that the State had exceeded 


previous a appr been 8a 

3 ä in order to acco 

. —— upon 

be! a or other 
legisla only dete: 

order to remove any possible question as to the K o s the base 

joe! apne Play aE pe rome OE OE scpn cor aol are emg 


eat has bes been su; 


ted that a 1 number of selections in 
the State of Cali ‘ornia were made on behalf or in interest of Hyde, 
others, and that a reeognition the t sel 


Benson, 

will result to their benefit. fee geren th 

no information. It may be that ma in the 

a 8 eS The 3 — ate others. —.— it r 
represen to the departmen a e Leg selections have y 

instances been the subject of transfer an the ‘land selected enba in 

value by of improvements 3 


rred 
resent legisla’ 
but just to the contrary. 
t to acquire from —— State title 
sis for the if t the State 


known that one 
selections ; 
eras and that thee matter is 


to the lands made the 
has gage Maiz claimed cag of 


pendin, the courts under t. I can not see how 
this pit e. ne affect this. pendin 3 he sole . of me 
Government, however, in the prem recei 
mal reser i of land im lien of that geen i toa, to the State as in- 
Gomalty, and that the title which It takes under the exehange is a 


clear on 
It is ho; that the statement herein made fully covers the matters 
desired hoped be reported 1 — by your said letter p: tbe 13th instant. 
If, however, any particu matter is overlooked, I should be pleased 
to make a statement as to the facts relative thereto so far as shown 
— * the department or are within my knowledge. 
ery res 


x F. W. CLEMENTS, 
First Assistant Attorney. 
this same subject the Assistant Attorney General, under 


une 20, 1912, made the following report: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, June 20, 1912. 


And u 
date of 


Hon. J. E. RA 


. of tatives. 


—— within an Indian, mi 


ti d for other purposes," you said it had — ed that 
roba biy thereunder 3 —— United States might be for to exchange 
rng to which it had full title for e lands to wh the State had 


=~ 2 having previously disposed of the same or permi 
CCT 
e 0 ion 
prevali, — bly Ani ape te claim being — — Ù bee take to certain 
Eara ome the base — te pending selections, which selections ae igre 


— to app thereunder. Relative to the ing bill, I desire 
to say that * removes all question as to the right to make exchanges 
with the States where school sections are, after survey, em- 
braced in an Indian, milita r = ne 8 reservation. 

In my opinion —— Ša —.— Revised Statutes elearly 
admit of such mene the Rha ni was held in Hibbard v. 
Slack (84 Fed. Rep. 71 that such ex could not be made 


under said sections. The Government — never followed that holding. 
and many thousands of acres included in reservations after survey 
have been 1 —— the — — — under =a sections. 
Numerous 9 o0! to such an ex ge are 8 — | C 

rticularly In California. The school indemnity ——— a å 
tate have been su ed for a number of y 


ears because 
excesses in approvals heretofore made for the "Tajustment of 5 an 


agreement has bet recently been reached. Many of these selections date 
back to the ge y eighties. 

Because of the question as to whether the State land officers of 
California were empowered to make exchanges of surve school sec- 
tions where the ernment reservations, under sections 2275 and 
2276, prior to the State legislation of 1969, one Lake bas sought to 
acquire from State title to the surveyed school sections made the 
base for exchanges prior to the said last-mentioned legislation, and 
al the State has 2328 his 


applications to purchase, at- 
tempting to compel the State officers, through certain suits instituted 
in the courts of Callfornia, ee make the sales. 


Now, should the pend- 
ing legislation be dee question as to the power to make the 


exchanges sections 2275 Tod 2276 will be removed, and the ex- 
changes, when made, will be subject to the limitations and conditions 
of said sections. 


In the administration of exehanges under said sections the Land De- 


partment has always required the several States to furnish and abstract 
of title to the base land offered in —.— showing a clear title 
thereto ae the State before any a en to the pro 


„ and this will continue to — ir 
corer >z scrutinized, << oo this | 2 


be apparent tha age 
ter Opportunity to defraud ine 


sa zopa 8 


macted, 
Rh bill wills aot 
niked States than is 


As to tracts now a pes ela by Mr. Lake, no age yy a 
for will be approved un question as to his 
have been settled and determined. would seem to remove 
question as to the ble results that may Diam the passage of 
the Recents legislation, due to the claimed rights of Mr. or 
others in and to any the lands that may be offered in ex- 
thereunder. 
Very respectfully, CHARLES W. COBB, 


Assistant Attorney General. 


The following reports w. re made to accompany bill H. R. 19344 and 
are applicable and refer — H R. 25738. 


` [House Report No. 566, Sixty-second Congress, second session. ] 


>. * * — * . * 
III. R. 19344, Sixty-second Congress, second session.] 


“A bill to authorize the Secre of the Interior to exchange lands for 
school sections within an military, national forest, or other 
— — and for other 


“Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
8 authorized to- exchange of lands with the several States 
for those [tip of the lands nted in aid of common schools, 
whether surv r unsurveyed, which lie within the exterior limits of 
any Indian, m ary; national forest, or other reservation, the said ex- 
change to be in the manner and form and subject to the limita- 
tions and conditions of sections 2275 and 2276 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended by act of Feb: 28, 1891 (26 Stat., p. 796), and 
such arg Bere 3 heretofore or hereafter made shall restore 
title in the United States to the land, upon #pproval of such ex- 
change, without formal conveyance thereof by the State. 

the chairman of the Public nds Committee su 
the matter te the rtment of the Interior, and on February 13.15 1512 
Mr. Samuel Adams, Acting Seeretary of the Department of the Interior, 
made the following —5 


9 a —— yy 
ashing ‘ebrua 
Hon. Joszpn T. ROBIN: > tiers 
Cheirman — à on the Public Lands, 
House of Representatices. 

poe to your request for a rt on House bill 19344, 
entitled “A to to authorize the Secretary o ae Interior to exchange 
lands for school within an Indian, m ilitary, national forest, or 
other reservation, and fo and for’ other purposes,” I have the honor to submit 


the following 

It is . that the bill was introduced at the instance of the 
officials of the State land de ent of the State of California for the 
purpose of and with a view egret e State in the 8 of the 
grant to the State for common- which has been in a 


very unsatisfactory condition and * ily a state of suspension for 


Sm: In 


several rs. ‘The provisions of bill are —— — declaratory of the 
aet of February 28, 1891 PM lhe Stat., 8 ng sections pi T5 and 
2276 of the Uni Sta as construed and admin- 
— j * by the ment 8 a Bh — oe years, but as framed ex- 

nuuthorizes ex: ges of lands which are within the exterior 


is also provi that 2 Rog such exchange, whether tofore or here- 
after ma shall Il title to the United States to the base land, 
„ without conveyance thereof by 


the State a of — 


School sections in national forests are now held to be subject to ex- 
change under the provisions oa the act of 1891, supra, as lands being 
otherwise reserved, whereas the bill expressly authorizes the exchange 
of such lands, whether surveyed or unsurveyed, and vests title in the 
United States to such sections which have heretofore been used as base 
for selections made and approved to the various States, 

Under the act of 1891 as now administered the exchanges made there- 
under are not complete and title to the tracts of land exchanged does 
not vest in the 3 until the 8 thereof by the Secretary of the 
Interior and the subsequent certification of the selections to the State 
by the General Land Office. The title vests in the contracting parties 
upon the date of the certification and not on the date ef the approval of 
the selections. 

As to the in the b ponang that no formal conveyance of 
the base tracts by the S to the United States be necessary to vest 
title, it may be stated that no such conveyances have been mired by 
the department for a number of years. In an opinion of the Assistant 
Attorne: the deed o of the department, dated January 26, 1901 (30 L. D., 
438), the deed of reconveyance was held not to necessary, for the 
reason tha indemnity of itself aes to a waiver of 
in other oe ted to transfer the legal title 
of the State to the United 8 

In that opinion the Hanz ee th the State to 8 for school lands 
in forest reserves is ndent solely on the ition that the selec- 
tion of aa tuted a w: r of t sy 2 claim and that 

authority to declare what effect shall be given to such 

ection, and no distinction could be based upon ne act that the 

title to the base lands had or had not vested in the State prior to the 
ection. 
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There may have been some doubt heretofore as to the meaning of that 
clause of section 2275, Revised Statutes, under which exchanges of 


school lands between the several States and the United States are now | Hon. 


effected. If any such doubt has existed, it will be conclusively removed 
should this bill be enacted into law, and for this reason I recommend 
that the bill be passed. 
Very respectfully, SAMUEL ADAMS, 
Acting Secretary. 


General of the Depart-- 


This matter was reported to the Attorne 
e made a report thereon 


ment of Justice, and on February 7, 1912, 
as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, February 7, 1912, 
Hon. JoseP T. ROBINSON, 


Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 

Sin: I have received your letter of February 3, 1912, inclosing for 
such suggestions and recommendations as may be deemed n 
a copy of H. R. 19344, Sixty-second Congress, second session, au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to exchange lands for school 
sections within Indian, military, and other reservations. 

This bill authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to make exchanges 
of lands with the several States for those portions of school sections, 
whether survey or unsurveyed, lying within the exterior limits of an 
reservation, the exchange to be made in the manner and form an 
subject to the limitations of sections 2275 and 2276 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended by the act of February 28, 1891 (26 Stat., 796), 
and provides that any such exchan whether heretofore or hereafter 
made, shall restore to the United States full title to the base land 
without any formal conveyance by the State. 

I have the honor to advise you that authority to make exchanges 
of school sections included within the exterior boundaries of reser- 
vations, prior to the survey of such school sections, already exists under 
the act of February 28, 1891, supra. The Department of the Interior 
also holds that authority likewise exists under the said act of 1891 
to make exchanges of school sections included within the exterior 
limits of reservations even after the ray) be | of such school sections 
(see 84. Land Decisions, 599, and cases cited), and I understand that 
many thousands of acres of such lands have been exchanged. How- 
ever, it has been held by at least one Federal court that the act of 
1891 does not authorize a State to exchange school lands which had 
been surveyed yee to the creation of the reservation within the ex- 
terior limits of which the school section is embraced. (Hibbard v. 
Slack, 84 Fed., pi) It would seem, therefore, that the enactment 
of some such legislation as that proposed in this bill will serve a useful 


purpose. 
Respectfully, ERNEST KNAEBEL, 
(For the Attorney General), 
Assistant Attorney General, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 17, 1912. 
Hon. Joun E. Raker, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: At your instance I have carefully considered the committee's 
proposed amendment to H. R. 19344, being a bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to exchan, lands for school sections within 
an Indian, military, national forest, or other reservation, and for other 
purposes, which amendment proposes to change that rtion of the 

fll which now reads “and any such exchan whether heretofore 
or hereafter made, shall restore full title to the United States to the 
base land upon approval of such exchange without formal conveyance 
thereof to the United States,” so as to read, “and any such exchange, 
whether heretofore or hereafter approved, shall restore full title in the 
2 bs eae to the base land without formal conveyance thereof by 

e State.” 

Now, in ST opinion, the langua, 
the same thing, but T rather incline 
because it is more direct and perhaps freer from doubt. Of course, no 
exchange is made until it is approved, and therefore to have the bill 
provide that “any such exchange, whether heretofore or hereafter 
approved,” is technically more correct, and when so changed renders 
the latter expression, upon approval of such exchange,“ unnecessary. 

In this connection I have noted the objections to the proposed change 
made by the attorney general and surveyor general of the State of 
California. They seem to fear that ais change in the bill as originally 
drawn may result in advantage to ose seeking to force the State 
to make sale to them of base lands used in selections already made. I am 
free to say that I can not see how this amendment can have that effect. 

“The power of the Secretary to approve selections is judicial in 
its nature and implies the duty determine as of the time of nua the 
selectioù, and the doctrine of relation applies to decisions as to va ay 
of such selections.” (Syllabus, Weyerhaeuser v. Hoyt, 219 U. S., 380. 

The selections by the State have always been accorded segregative 
effect from the time of their filing and under the decision referred to, 
11 approvat, would have relation as of the time of filing. 

I do not see how more effective legislation could or should le ex- 
tended in behalf of the State of California than as hereinbefore indi- 
cated, with respect to its selections heretofore or hereafter mad, and 
in conclusion must say that the committee's proposed amendment seems 
to be entirely satisfactory to the Government and is not shown to be, 
nor do I belleve it will be, prejudicial to the interests of the State in 


the premises. 
Very F. W. CLEMENTS, 
First Assistant Attorney. 
The following is a letter from the Department of Agriculture: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1912. 
Hon. Jos xen T. ROBINSON, 


Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 


Dran Mr. ROBINSON: I am in receipt of your letter of April 10 in- 
closing a copy of the bill (H. R. 19344) introduced by Mr. Raker to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to excha lands for school 
sections within an Indian, military, national forest, or other reserva- 
tion, and for other purposes. 

By letter of February 15, 1912, to you, I reported upon this Dill 
and submitted the recommendations of this department. Since my 


employed in both instances means 
o the committee’s amendment 


‘respectfully, 


first letter has evidently not reached its Intended destination, I inclose 
JAMES WILSON, Secretary. 


a copy of it for your information. 
Very sincerely, yours, 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1912, 
JOSEPH T. ROBINSON, 
` Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 
Dear MR. ROBINSON: Your letter of February 3 inclosing a 
of the bill (H. R. 19344) to authorize the Fret — of the e tA 
to exchange lands for school sections within an Ss ae 
receiv 


by the Secretary of the Interior, who has jurisdiction to construe such 
matters. be 


part of the national forest within which they are situated.” 


Very sincerely, yours, 
JaMEs WILSON, Secretary, 


A letter dated February, 1912, Mr, A. W. Sanborn, deputy sur- 
veyor general, upon this same maker’. It is as follows: x 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February, 1912, 
Hon. . H. j 


RAKER, 
ouse of Representatives. 


My Dear Sır: In connection with the draft of bill left with you 
yesteriay; entitled “A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
o exchange lands for school sections within an Indian, mili „ na- 
tional forest, or other reservation, and for other purposes,” I wish to 
state that the measure is proposed at the carnest solicitation of the 
surveyor oe and the attorney general of the State of California, 
ARE dose rafted after consultation with officials of the Interior De- 
partmen 

Gen. Webb, Gen. Kingsbury, and myself are of the opinion that such 
legislation is desirable and important, in aid of the adjustment of 
the school grant concerning which a controversy has long existed. 

As you well know, nothing so retards the development of a State as 
uncertainty and litigation over land titles, and comaitions in California 


in this respect have 3 been very distressing because of the 
long delay 2 the issuance of titles, or evidence of title, by the General 
vernmen 


I am of the opinion that the measure. proposed, if enacted, will 
expedite the adjustment of the difficulty now existing, and I solicit 
your earnest endeavor in its enactment. 

I inclose herewith for your information a copy of the basis of 
adjustment of the California school nt, agr upon by officials 
of 8 os e the ea ya? the — 5 — at orities; also a 
copy o e recent act o e legislature acce; e same and pro- 
viding for carrying it into effect. iy 2 

Very respectfully, A. W. SANBORN. 

Some time in July or August, 1911, the attorney general of the State 
of California and the surveyor orgs of California appeared at Wash- 
ington and had a conference with the United States Attorney General, 
and also the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, in regard to the lands in the State of California 
which are tied up and creating a at deal of trouble between those 
that claimed them—the State and others—and amounting to somewhere 
from 400,000 to 450,000 acres of land. = 

This is the basis of adjustment. It reads as follows: 


“ BASIS OF ADJUSTMENT. 


“(1) That there be paid to the United States, as under the provi- 
sions of the act of Con approved March 1, 1877 (19 Stat., 267), 
$1.25 per acre in satisfaction of all excess certifications of indemni 
school lands which occurred prior to the date of approval of said a 
and for which said lands no payment has as yet been made to the 
United States. 

“(2) That new and valid bases be designed by the State for all selec- 
tions that have been or may be approved, made on the basis of lands in 
sections 16 and 36, claimed or reported to be mineral in character, or 
embraced in forest or other reservations, and wherein such base tracts 
have been, or may be, sold or encumbered by the State: Pro 10 
ever, That new base need not be designated in any case wherein. the 
United States has disposed of, by patent, the tract in lieu of which 
indemnity was claimed and granted. 

“(3 hat new and valid bases be designated by the State for ap- 
pro selections in all cases wherein there have been, or may be, ex- 
cesses in certifications occurring since March 1, 1877. 

“(4) That lands in sections 16 and 36 which under the provisions 
of the act of ig ree 8 March 1, 1877 (19 Stat., 267), are the 
9 of the United States and which have been sold or encumbered 

he State are to be selected by the State, it belng understood that 
the uirements of publication of notice and the filing of nonmineral 
affidavits in support of such selections be waived by the Land Depart- 
ment of the United States. 

“(5) That the State of California will enact such additional laws 
as may be necessary to carry into effect the plan of adjustment herein 
contained, and the Land Department of the Federal Government will 
favor and will use its good offices to have passed and approved such 
legislation by Co as may be necessary to consummate such plan. 

(6) That the Land Department will immediately promes with the 
—— of all selections made by the State where the base is free from 
objection and the lands applied for are subject to selection by the State: 
Provided, The governor of the State of California shall first agree to 
specify and state in a call or proclamation for a special or extraordinary 
session of the State legislature, to be made and held some time during 
the year 1911, as one of the purposes for which the legislature is so 
convened the subject and consideration of such legislation as may be 
required to comsummate the within plan of settlement: And provided 
further, That if such — laws be not enacted at such special 
session the B rer} of adjustment herein contained may be deemed without 
force and effect.” 

Under and in pursuance of this agreement the 8 of the State 
fornia included in a call for an extraordinary session of the 


of Calif 
Legislature of California the provisions contained in this agreement, 
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and thereunder, and on the 24th day of December, 1911, the Legisla- 
ture of the State of California passed the following act: 


“ CHAPTER 21.—<An act to authorize the adjustment and settlement of 
a controversy existing between the United States and the State of 
California in relation to the gas made by Congress to the State of 
California for the benefit of the public schools and internal improve- 
ments, autho: g the conveyance of land by officers of the State 
for the purpose of making such adjustment and settlement, and 
making an appropriation to carry out the provisions hereof. 

[Approved Dec. 24, 1911.] 

“ Whereas under the terms and provisions of certain acts of Congress 
of the United States 500,000 acres of land were ted to the State 
for internal improvement and the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections 
in each township, and lands in lieu thereof, were granted to the 
State of California for school purposes; and 

“Whereas it is claimed by the United States that prior to March 1, 
1877. there were listed to the State of California approximately 
16,000 acres of land in excess of the amount of land to which the 
State was justly entitled; also that the State has received indem- 
nity for certain sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections of land assnmed 
to be within the exterior boundaries of Mexican grants, which six- 
teenth and thirty-sixth sections were sybsequently either wholly or 

artially excluded from such grants and N sold by the 
tate, the total area pene approximately 10,151 acres; also that 
the State has received indemnity for certain sixteenth and thirty- 
sixth sections, alleged to be mineral in character, which said school 
sections the State sold in piece. either before or after receiving in- 
demnity therefor, the total area being 5 8.715 acres; 
algo that the State received approximately 2,028 acres in excess o 
the 500,000-acre grant; and 

“ Whereas. the Department of the Interior has for many years withheld 
from certification the greater part of the lieu land selected by the 
State, pending a settlement of said matters, and there remains to 
be listed to the State upward of 450,000 acres, which, if listed, 
would be subject to taxation : Now therefore 

“The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

“Srcrion 1. There shall be paid to the Federal Government by the 
State of California, acting through the officers hereinafter mentioned 
and in the manner and upon e terms and conditions hereinafter 
set forth, the sum of one and twenty-five one-hundredths dollars per 
acre for all excess certifications of indemnity school lands, which 


occurred prior to March 1, 1877, and for which said lands no payment 
has as yet been made to the United States. 
“ Sec. 2. The officers of the State of California mentioned in sections 


8519 and 3520 of the Political Code of said State are hereby authorized. 
empowered, and directed, in the manner in said sections provided, 
to convey to the United States by patent or otherwise such an amount 
of land in sections 16 and 36, situated in national forests or other 
reservations, as will equal in area all selections that have been here- 
tofore listed or certifi by the -Government to the State of California 
made in lieu of sections 16 and 36, claimed or reported to be minera 
in character, or embraced in forest or other reservations, and wherein 
such base tracts have been or may be sold or encumbered by the 
State: Provided, however, That no lands shall be patented in any case 
wherein it shall be found that the United States has disposed, by 
patent or otherwise, of the tract in lieu of which indemnity was 
claimed and granted. 

“Sec. 3. The officers of the State referred to in section 2 hereof 
are eg tye 4 authorized and directed to convey, by patent or other- 
wise, to the United States, in addition to the 12,000 acres heretofore 
ranted, an amount of land nal in area to any additional excess 

certifications occurring since March, 1877. 


“The surveyor general of the State of California is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to locate and select in the United States 
land offices, for urchase 


e benefit of 2 having certificates of 

or patents from the State, lands in sections 16 and 36, which, under 
the provisions of the act of Conese approved March 1, 1877, and 
commonly known as the Booth Act, are claimed to be property of the 
Uwited States, but which said lands have been heretofore sold or 
encumbered by the State. The said lands hereby authorized to be 
selected are lands which have been heretofore used or designated by 
the State of California as basis for indemnity selections, and for 
which the State of California received indemnity, but which sald 
lands in said sections 16 and 36 the said State also sold or encumbered. 
For the purpose of making the selections hereby authorized to be 
made, the said surveyor general is hereby authorized and empowered 
to use and designate any basis or lands mentioned in section 34082 of 
the Political Code of the State of California, or any other basis, 
which may be proper or valid in making indemnity selections. 

“Sec, 4. For the purpose of carrying into effect the terms and pro- 
visions of this act, the surveyor general of the State of California 
is authorized and directed to ascertain and determine from the records 
of his office and the records of the Department of the Interior the 
amount of lands which should be conveyed to the United States and 
likewise the number of acres of land as in this act provided for, which 
the State has, by the terms of this act, authorized and directed payment 
to be made, and after said facts have ascertained and determined, 
the said officers of said State, referred to In sections 2 and 3 hereof, are 
hereby authorized and directed to make, execute, and deliver for said 
State, in its name and as its act and deed, any and all written agree- 
ments, deeds, patents, or conveyances necessary to carry out and con- 
summate the terms of this act. 

“Sec. 5. The sum of $25,000 is hereby appropriated, ont of any 
moneys in the State treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act and paying all 
necessary expenses of the surveyor general and attorney general in 
connection herewith, and the State controller is hereby authorized 
and directed to draw his warrant or warrants in favor of the United 
States, or the proper officers thereof, for such amount as may be 
payable to said United States under the terms hereof, and also to 
draw his warrant or warrants for the necessary expenses of the sur- 
veyor general and the attorney general in carrying out the provisions 
of this act, and the State treasurer is hereby directed to pay the same.” 

This ts the agreement between the Department of the Interior and 
the authorities of the State of California—as between those two and 
not-as affecting the He whatever they might be, between the State 
and private individua This land has been held, most of it, for 
Great values have been placed upon it by improvements and 
t has been assessed for manz years. The Supreme Court of the State 
of California has lately held that the land was nonassessable, and 
therefore parties have collecting back taxes from the counties; 
in other words, it is nontaxable in the State of California, and the 


conditions are such that there can be no stmen 
poate sa private individuals and the 8 1 


A letter of the attorne meral of the State of California dated 
March 11, 1912, coverin ole oud ves hist r: 
purpose of the proposed bill. It 8 lows ya em oe 


STATE or 


CALIFORNIA, 
Orrice 


OF ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Sacramento, March II, 1912. 
Hon. JOHN E. Raker, 

Representative in Congress, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sim: Your favor of February 16, 1912, i 
NA t a pyle a — 5 f em leck ived by" You trom MF, 
= arı ereto, recely: = 

quiry = to aae aerei copay Et ba to prne N 

e act of Congress o there was granted 
California the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections of . 
ray If, before survey, those sections became subject to preemption 
or homestead claims, or were mineral in character, or where deficiencies 
existed on account of fractional townships, the State then became en- 
titled to indemnity for such loss, and might select other lands of equal 
acreage in lieu thereof. While the t of these sections was one in 
presenti, yet, as the title thereto did not pass until survey, the ap- 
ropriation of the same by the Government, or by the one claiming 
hrough it, before such survey, lost to the State such section or sections 
so subject to such prior appropriation, and hence the State would be, 
in such instances, entitled to select other lands in lieu thereof; but as 
the title of the State does not vest immediately upon survey, a reser- 
vation established by the Government subsequently to survey, the 
exterior boundaries of which would include zach dixteenth and thirty- 
sixth sections, would occasion no loss to the State, the title having 
already vested in the State and not being divested thereby. Hence the 
State, notwithstanding the fact that these sections might be within 
bean ote 217 7 of ay gern pgp emer eaten subsequent to sur- 
„ ha e and could sell or otherwise dispose of the sam 
Hibbard e 84 Fed., 571, decided in 1897 8 9 
n the Hibbard case it was contended that, by virtue of th 

ay Sa of February 28, 1891, amending — — 2275 and 2210 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, the State of California was 
entitled to select other lands in lieu of sixteenth and thirty-sixth sec- 
tions of school lands, situated within the exterior boundaries of a 
public reservation, where said sections were surveyed and became the 
property of the State prior to the date when the reservation was cre- 
ated, but the court held, as above stated, that such was not the fact. 

In 1901, however, Assistant Attorney General Van Devanter rendered 
an opinion, which was adopted by the Secre of the Interior, to the 
* ap the seh on = rages) 3 conia = ey ad other lands in lieu 
of such surveyed sections, an e artment has, apparenti n- 
tinued to hold to this view. 0 5 

After the amendment in 1891 of sections 2275 and 2276 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, above referred to, a great many 
selections were made by the State based upon surveyed school sections 
situated within the exterlor limits of national forests or national 
reservations, which are still pending before the General Land Office 
at Washington for approval or rejection. So far as the General Land 
Office is concerned, it will in all probability recognize as valid bases 
suryeyed school sections and certify other lands in lieu thereof. 

The State continued to make selections, using as bases therefor-sur- 
veyed school sections situated in national reservations up to some time 
after the present surveyor general of California, Hon. W. S. Kingsbury, 
took office in 1907. In an endeavor on his part to administer the duties 
of his office in a careful manner, he discovered that some question did 
exist as to the validity of selections so made and referred the qus 
tion to me. As a result of my advice to him he discontinued making 
selections upon surveyed school sections until after the passage of thé 
“Thompson Act,” hereafter referred to. 

The laws of California were such that after a selection was ma 
if the land selected (not the bases for the selection) was open to 
lection or entry, the register and receiver of the lo land office there 
upon notified the State land office of the acceptance of such selection, 
and sr mre a certificate of purchase was ed by the State fo 
the selected land, although the title still remained in the United Stat 
and could not pass to the State until final action by the commission 
at Washington. The condition, therefore, that the present surveyo 

eneral was confronted with at the time he assumed office was this! 
everal hundred selections had been made in which the State had des 
rar Bay at be bases concerning the validity of which some questios 
might k 

The State had issued to most of these State applicants certificates of 
purchase which also under the law were assignable, and many had been 
a The surveyor general and myself, after careful considera- 
tion of the matter, believed that, under the circumstances, legislation 
should be provided to the end that if the surveyed sections used as 

were not available as such when used they should be mude so, 
in order that holders of these certificates of purchase might secure 
the land described therein. For this pu the Legislature of Cali- 
fornia, in 1909, 3 that surveyed school sections should be valid 
bases, and upon the listing of the selected lands to the State the title 
to such surveyed school sections should immediately vest in the United 
States. These provisions of the law of California so passed in 1909 
were sufficient, so far as the State was concerned, to pass the title to 
these surveyed school sections to the Federal Government upon the 
2 lands in lieu thereof; but if the provisions of sections 2275 
and 2276 of the Revised Statutes of the United States were insufficient 
to authorize the General Land Office to accept selections made upon 
surveyed school sections, then the law of California would be of no 
avail; hence, although the department, as above stated, seems to be 
willing to accept such selections, we deem it important to have an 
act passed by Congress to the same effect. The act introduced by your- 
self is in led to accomplish this pur, % 

Shortly after Mr. 1 took office as surveyor general of Cali- 
fornia, in January of 1907, he also discovered that indemnity or lieu 
lands were almost entirely controlled by F. A. Hyde. Hyde was 
enabled to control these lands by reason of the fact that until a sec- 
tion of school lands was placed within the limits of a reservation 
created by proclamation of the President, no lands could be selected 
in lleu thereof, nor could any applicant file an 8 for leu 

the State land office. or years Mr. Hyde was enabled to 
secure the first information as to the creation of national reservations, 
which thereby enabled him, under the laws of California, to file applica- 
tions before any other m had the necessary information. o cor- 
rect this condition and to permit the State to secure the benefit of con- 
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trolling these lieu-land selections Senator Cena ane the surveyor 
pre and myself drafted a bill which is known as the “ Thompson 

III,“ and which was passed by the . See K in 1909, which was the 
first session of the legislature after bury took office. This 
bill withdrew all such sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections from sale or 
use by any person and provided a method of sale at public auction, 
The plan has worked yery well and has enriched the State to the extent 
of several hundred thousands of dollars, the last sales bringing close to 
$10 per acre instead of $1.25, as they had previous to that time. It 
also had the effect of stopping the activities of F. A. Hyde and those 
operating with him. 

At these sales no land is sold directly, but the basis is sold and a 
certificate of indemnity or scrip issued, which is used as the basis for 
a selection from vacant Government land. 

In the latter part of 1908 we work on legislation 


p 

which we deemed necessary to correct the conditions arising by reason 
of the facts referred to above which resulted in the passage of the 
so-called Thompson Act.“ This act you will find incorporated in the 
Political Code (secs. 3398 to 3408e). The main objects desired to be 
attained by such legislation were to enable the State to control the 
bases for indemnity selections and likewise to make surveyed sections 
situated within national reservations available as bases for lieu selec- 
tions. By making such surveyed sections available as bases, not only 
would the doubt as to the Nagalart of selections theretofore so made be 
removed. but, likewise, it would bring to the State a large increase 
in price theretofore received for lands, as these sections in place were, 
to a large extent, quite valueless, whereas if used as bases for lieu 
selections they would bring, as demonstrated by the operations under 
the Thompson Act, from $6 to $10 per acre. 

Mr. Lake. Pai dpe pata some 300 or more applicants, commenced the 
attempted filing of applications on these surveyed school sections in 
place In the latter of 1908 and continued to present applications 
until the Thompson Act went into effect. He apparently attempted 
to cover every school section situated within the limits of national 
reservations, and particularly did he attempt to cover all such sections 
which had been used as bases for indemnity selections. If he is suc- 
cessful, the greater portion of all such selections made for the 
15 or 20 years will be rejected by the General Land Office at Was — 
ton, although the State already issued, and there have been out- 
standing for years in a great many instances, certificates of purchase 
for most of these selected lands. The surveyor eral refused to file or 
to recognize the 1 so presented by Mr. Lake for these school 
sections which had been used as bases for lieu-land selections, and 
Lake has now commenced in the courts of California, in the names 
of these applicants, proceedings to enforce the filing of the same. Just 
as soon as the legislature met in 1909 we attempted to correct the 
condition of things by withdrawing such school sections so situated 
within national reservations and providing that they should be used 
only as bases for indemnity selections, and also by providing that 
where already so used as bases, such bases should be good and valid; but 
Lake's contention is that in view of the fact that the applications of 
the persons represented by him were presented prior to the withdrawal 
of such lands from sale in place, they acquired a vested EN which 
the subsequent legislation could not des I am strongly of the 
opinion that this contention will not be upheld by the courts, as it has 
been held many times that a person gains no vested rights by the 
mere presentation or filing of an application, and notwithstanding 
such fact the legislature 1 has the right to withdraw the lands from 
sale or to otherwise se of them. Mr. Lake objected very strenu- 
ously before the legislative committees to the passage of the acts with- 
drawing these lands from sale, but the Legislature of California, with 
full knowledge of all the facts, withdrew the same and upheld the 
position we have taken in every respect. 

Of course the eng | applicants represented by Mr. Lake đid not know 
the conditions prevailing, and in most if not all instances had never 
seen the 1 applied for; but Lake, knowing that some question 
existed as to the validity of the selections made upon surveyed bases, 
saw a chance of either securing these school sections in place or 80 
clouding the title thereto as to cause the Land Department of the 
Government to re, selections based thereon. Of course, among the 
selected lands will be found many thousands of acres extremely valu- 
able, and it is easy to see that if the applicants for these selected 
lands, or their assignees, find that their selections are to be rejected 
by reason of Mr. Lake's activities in attempting to secure the base, 
they would be willing to pay a largo amount per acre to settle with him. 

Under all the circumstances, sincerely believe that there is no 
other course open but for the State to use every fair and honorable 
means to make these surveyed sections available as bases for lieu selec- 
tions. To a certain extent the predecessors in office of Gen. 
were justified in using surveyed school sections as bases, in view of 
the opinion of Assistant Attorney General Van Devanter, above re- 
ferred to, and also in view of the attitude of the department recog- 
nizing the right of the State to do so. At all events it would seem 
to me that the equalities are all on the side of the State lieu-land appli- 
cants, and that the persons represented by Mr. Lake have no just 
complaint because they acted through him entirely, and he knew the 
exact situation when he attempt to make his filings, and did so 
knowing that if he was eventually successful the selections made for 
the lieu-land claimants must be ected by the department. 

I trust that you will r ge the length of this letter, but the matter 
rt 25 such importance t I deemed it advisable to acquaint you with 

e facts. 

Your wire of 10th instant states, Public Lands Committee will 
hear House bill No. 19344, in reference to lieu lands, on March 20,” 
duly received, and I take it that the information contained in this com- 
munication answers any questions you desire answered in said tele- 


gram. 
I desire to thank you for your interest in this matter, and assure 
you that your efforts are thoroughly appreciated. 
Yours, very truly, 
U. S. Wess, Attorney General, 
By E. B. ROWEN, Assistant. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 2, 1912. 
Hon. Jonn E. Raker, 
House of Representatives. 


Dran Sm: I have your letter of March 
sed amendments have been presented 9344, “A bill to 
orize the Secretary of the Interior to exchange lands for school 

national forest, or other reservations,” 

0 


of Oakland, Cal., the other by Mr. Bolton, of 
nA proposed — — and com- 


29, 1912, advising that two 
to H. R. 1 


4 
ments thereon addressed to you by the State surveyor general and 
attorney general of the State of California, and ask for report upon 
rs therein involved. 

estion, as introdu is largely declaratory of the act 
of February 28, 1891 (26 Stat., 796), amending sections 2275 an 
2276 of the United States Revised Statutes, and in terms autho: 
the Secretary of the Interior to make exchanges of lands with the 
several States for those lands granted in aid of common schools, 
whether surve or unsurvey Which lie within the exterior limits 
of any Indian, military, natio forest, or other reservation. In the 
opinion of this department the authority to make such exchanges now 
exists in said sections 2275 and 2276, Revised Statutes, as amended 
by the act of Febr 28, 1891, supra, and the department has uni- 
formly so ruled since January 30, 1 As stated in decision in the 
case of the State of California (28 L. D., 57-61), the legislation under 
which forest reservations were authorized was pending before Congress 
at the time when the act of February 28. 1891, supra, was under con- 


sideration and became a law only a few — later, “Co s. knew 
when these acts were under consideration that such reservations would 
necessarily embrace in many instances lands which had ranted, 


reserved, or pledged to States and Territories for the use o 
schools. It surely knew also that these reservations would freq 
contain surveyed townshipg or rtions thereof within which woul 
be the sehool sections 16 and 36, which bad passed to the States or 
were reserved or pledged to the Territories, and that these sections, 
entirely surroun by Government lands and sometimes far within 
the boundaries of the reservation, would be of little or no benefit—as 
alleged to be the fact in the case at bar—to the States or Territories 
while the reservations exist.” 

The conclusion was therefore reached that where a forest reserva- 
tion includes within its exterior limits a school section surveyed prior 
to the establishment of the reservation the State, under the authori 
of the first proviso to section 2275 of the Revised Statutes, amend 
may be allowed to waive its right under such section and select other 
lands in lieu thereof, The same question was involved in the case of 
Dunn et al. v. State of California (30 L. D., 608), the Territory of 
New Mexico (29 L. D., 364, ~) L. D. 9), and the State of 
California (34 L. D., S33), and the same conclusion reached. 

The lan of the statute in question of itself appears conclusive 
upon the question involved, “and other lands of eq acreage are also 
hereby appropriated and granted, and may be selected by said State or 
Territory, where sections 16 or 36 are mineral land, or are included 
within any Indian, military, or other reservation, or are otherwise dis- 
posed of by the United States: Provided, Where any State is entitled 
to said sections 16 and 36, or where said sections are reserved to an 
Territory, notwithstanding the same may be mineral land or embra 
within a military, Indian, or other resérvation, the selection of such 
lands in lieu thereof by said State or Territory shall be a waiver of Its 
right under said sections.” See. „ amended.) 

Therefore the report of department, dated February 19, 1912, 
favoring the enactment of H. R. 1 was made only upon the theory 
that if any doubt has heretofore existed as to the meanin, à 
of the clause of section 2275, Revised Statutes, above quot it will be 
removed by the enactment of the measure and not because of any belief 
on its part that such exchanges may not be effected under existing law. 

The amendment su ted by Mr. Lake is to the effect that nothin; 
in said H. R. 19344, if enacted, shall impair the rights or claims co 
any persons to any lands ceded, bingy „ of waived to the United 
States as a basis for such exchanges where such rights or claims are 
held adversely to such cession 5 waiver.” 

The communication addressed to you by the surveyor general of Call- 
fornia recites that Lake has heretofore made applications to purchase 
surveyed school sections within reservations which had theretofore veen 
used as the basis for indemnity selections by the State, which applica- 
tions were Ages ed gees It is further stated that Lake had 
full knowledge of the fact that the State had used such base lands long 
before his application to purchase same, and that he relies solely upon 
the technical allegation that the State had no right to surrender school 
sections surveyed prior to the creation of the reservations as a basis 
for indemnity. The attorney general of California advises you in the 
same connection that Lake's proposed amendment is for the purpose of 
aiding him in clouding the title to the base lands upon which the State 
lieu selections rest, 9 if successful in certain litigation 
now pending in the courts of California, to defeat the claims of the per- 
sons who have purchased lieu-selection lands from the State or force 
them to settle with him. 5 

It appears that the slature of the State of California passed an 
act May 1, 1911 (Laws o 


California, 1911, p. 1408), providing that all 
ppU nans theretofore filed with the State for sections 16 or 36 within 
the limits of reservations and upon which no cer tes of purchase 


nae ee shall be canceled by the surveyor general and held to be null 
and vo 

While this department has no official connection with or information 
concerning the attempted purchases 8 Lake of such school sections, 
it can not concede the correctness of his contention, as disclosed by the 
State surveyor gene but entertains a contrary view, as indicated by 
its decisions hereinbefore cited. If Mr. Lake or other persons have 
vested rights in or to any such sections 16 or 36, H. R. 19344, if en- 
acted, can not defeat the same, while the adoption of the amendment 
proposed might be construed as a recognition that valid claims do exist 
to such school sections heretofore presented and in some instances ac- 
cepted as a sufficient basis for school-indemnity selections. The de 
ment is emphatically of the opinion that proj amendment 


should not be adopted. 

The amendment preteen by Mr. Bolton is to the effect that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior “shall not approve any exchange of lands if the 
lands selected by the State at the time of approval, within the ex- 
terior limits of any. land withdrawn under the provisions of an act 
entitled An act to authorize the President of the United States to make 
withdrawals of public lands in certain cases,’ approved June 25, 1910.“ 

The State surveyor general and attorney general advise you that the 
State of California is 9 genoa to this amendment on the ground that 
under it the State wo waive the rights of persons who have pur- 
chews lieu-selection lands from the Sta! The attorney general states 


Bolton fears that bill introduced by you will injure rights of his 
clients, who are claiming as mineral cl. ts. The State has selected 
certain lands for said applicants whose applications are on file in the 
State land office. They that as land was subject to selection their 
rights attach. If this is so, they uld not be defeated by Bolton's 
amendment.” ; 

It appears from the records of this 8 that indemnity school 
selections were filed by the State of ifornia upon unreserved public 

ereafter 


land in lieu of school sections within reservations, and that th 
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the lands covered by the indemnity school 1 were, with adjoin- 
ing tracts, withdrawn under the prorina f the act of Congress a 
roved June 25, 1910 (36 Stat., 847), for classification in aid of leg 
ation and for other public p s, and that such State selections are 
now suspended and pending. In this connection it also appears from 
the records of this department that certain mineral claimants, for whom 
Mr. Bolton appears as counsel, are contending before this department 
the State selections in question should be rejected and 
canceled by the Secretary of the Interior because of the existing with- 
drawals, and the proposed amendment would seem designed to effect 
this end through legislation. H. R. 19344 does not direct or compel 
the Secretary of the Interior to approve these or other indemnity selec- 
tions, but leaves him the same discretionary power that he now pos- 
sesses in such cases. 

Under section 2276, Revised Statutes, amended, lands selected in 
lieu of school sections surrendered under section 2275, Revised Statut 
are required to be “ briana eh surveyed public lands, not mine 
in character.” The uniform holding of the courts and repeated rulings 
of the department with reference to indemnity school selections and 
other selections requiring approval of the Secretary of the Interior are 
to the effect that no vested rights are secured through such selections 
until same have been duly approved by the Secretary of the Interior, all 
proceedings prior thereto amounting to but a tender of a selection. 

It is thus apparent that full power and authority rest with the Sec- 
retary of the Interlor under existing law, and will rest with him under 
H. R. 19344, If enacted, to adjudicate such selections and any claims 
arising in connection therewith, as well as to give due effect to an 
withdrawals made under the proyisions of the act of June 25, 1910, 


supra. 

he department further believes that the Secretary of the Interior 
should not be by act of Congress deprived of authority to approve such 
selections as to the lands covered thereby which are found be 
mineral in character and otherwise subject to selection. Furthermo 
selections made but not approved prior to the withdrawal of the select 
lands under the act of June 25, 1910, are held subject to action under 
such withdrawal, and are not approved, certified, or patented during the 
existence of such withdrawal. 

It is further noted that this amendment relates to lands “ within the 
exterior limits of any land withdrawn,” etc. This is ally ob; 
tlonable, as a number of tracts within the exterior limits of a with- 
drawal may be excluded therefrom, and the amendment should therefore 
be limited at least to the lands withdrawn. Being of opinion, however, 
that no good reason exists for this amendment, I must recommend that 
it be not adopted. 

I have examined the opinion of Judge Wellborn in the case of Hib- 
berd v. Slack (84 Fed. Rep., 571), in which it was held that the act 
of February 28, 1891, amending sections 2275 and 2276, Revised Stat- 
utes, does not 3 an exchange of lands between a State and 
the United States, but only indemnity for loss to a State because of 
inclusion of school lands within a forest or other reservation prior to 
their identification by the Government survey, and I find that a con- 
trary rule has prevailed in this it “SCT PE since January 30, 1899, 
ex parte State of California (28 L. D., 57); Dunn et al. v. California 

30 L. D., 8); opinion of Assistant Attorney General, now Justice 
Han Deranter (29 L. D., 364); also 29 L. D. 99; opinion of As- 
sistant Attorney General Campbell (34 L. D., 599); ex parte State of 
California (34 L. D., 613). 

After a careful review of the several decisions bearing upon this sub- 
1851 and especially in view of the fact that the act of bruary 28, 

891, was a general adjustment act, I see no reason to depart from 
the present holding of the department on this subject. 

In accordance with your request, I will be pieased to have a zepto- 
sentative of this department sopas before the Committee on the Public 
Lands at 10 o'clock a. m. April 2, 1912. 

Very respectfully, SAMUEL ADAMS, 
First Assistant Secretary. 


To carry out the provisions of H. R. 19344, which will apply to 
a 55 the bill II. R. 22522, by Mr. Raker, was introduced, which 
as follows: 


A bill appropriating money for the pu of making field examina- 
tions of selected lieu lands in California. 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the sum of $28,000 be, and is hereby, ap- 
propriated, to be paid ont of any avers | in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to be immediately availabie, and to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, for the purpose of making 
field examinations of selected lieu lands in Claifornia. 

Upon bill II. R. 22522 the following report was made to the chair- 
man of the Committee on 3 ions by the honorable Secretary 
of the Interior, Walter L. Fisher: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 25, 1912. 


DEAR Sm: In compliance with your request of May 24, 1912, I in- 
close herewith copy St department letter of May 2, relating to H. R. 


22522. 
Ver, tfull CARMI A. THOMPSON, 
M Assistant Secretary. 
Hon. Jonx E. RAKER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 2, 1912. 
Hon. Jonx E. RARER, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Sin: I am in receipt of your letter of the 23d instant rela- 
tive to H. R. 22522, entitled “A bill appropriating money for the pur- 
pose of making investigations of selected lieu lands in California.” 

In reply thereto I have the honor to advise you that an estimate for 
an appropriation of $28,000 to enable this department to expeditiously 
ca into effect the provisions of said bill is now being prepared b; 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office for my approval and trans- 

ion to the Secretary of the Treasury, to be forwarded to Congress 
‘or appropriate action. 
Very respectfully, WALTER L. FISHER, Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 10, 1912. 
Hon. Jonn E. RAKER, 
House of Representatives. 8 

My Dear Sin: I am in receipt of your letter of March 29, — 2 ga 

closing a copy of H. R. 22522, entitled “A bill appropriating mon ‘or 


the purpose of making inves tions of selected lieu lands in Califor- 
nia,” and in accordance 5 request I have made a statement to 


—. of the House Committee on Appropriations concerning the 
e. 
For zour information I inclose a copy of this statement., 
ery respectfully, 


WALTER L. FISHER, Secretary. 


APRIG 10, 1912, 


Hon. J. J. FITZGERALD, 
Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: At the request of Hon. JOHN E. Raker I beg leave to make the 
following statement with reference to H. R. 22522, entitled “A bill ap- 
propriating money for the purpose of making field examinations of 
selected lieu lands in California,” which is now before your committee. 

I have caused a careful estimate to be made and find that there are 
5 400,000 acres of land embraced in selections by the State 
of California which are pending for field investigation to determine the 


character of the lands. To investigate these Tanda will uire the- 


services of 20 field men for a trifle over five months. At the usual 
rate of compensation allowed mineral inspectors by the General Land 
Office it would uire, at the lowest figure, $25,000 to make these ex- 
aminations. In addition, it is estimated that at least $3,000 would be 
necessary for assistants in the General Land Office in order that the 
reports as they come from the fleld may be upon and the pend- 
ing selections 5 promptly; thus the total amount necessary 
would be $28,000. This estimate is a very careful and conservative 


one. 

With the present field force maintained under the appropriation for 
* Protecting public lands, timber, etc.,“ in the sundry civil bill, it 
would be impossible to ut such a force of men upon the work of these 
California selections. o do so would prejudice very seriously other 
pene investigations pending not only in the State of California 
but throughout all the public-land States. 

At the present time there are three mineral inspectors assigned to 
the San Francisco field division, which comprises all of the State of 
California except the Los Angeles district, and also includes the State 
of Nevada, and there are three mineral inspectors assigned to the Los 
Angeles field division, which Gey oy the district of Los Angeles and the 
State of Arizona, so that it wil Beni be seen that were the mineral 
inspectors now assigned to the California divisions put exclusively 
upon the work of investigation of the land selected by the State it 
would require over a year to complete the examination thereof. It 
would, however, be highly prejudicial to the interests of the Govern- 
ment other important lines of investigation to put these men on this 
work exclusively, and good administration would not permit this to be 


one. 
One of the most important lines of work now pending before the Gen- 
eral Land Office is the investigation of oil lands in the State of Cali- 
fornia. The Commissioner of the General Land Office in a statement 
made to me under date of January 23, 1912, in support of the esti- 
mates for the appropriation for Protecting public lands, timber, etc.,” 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, to which I called your at- 
9 by my letter of February 8, 1912, had this to say concerning 

S work: 

“There are 3,970,429 acres of land withdrawn in eight States and 
Territories as oll lands. In the State of California alone the oil area 
withdrawn is more than a million and a half acres, and especial 
attention is now being given the situation in that State where oil 
operations are being conducted very extensively. Under conditions 
which now obtain, particularly in the California fields, the office can 
not defer investigation of the operations of locators in this fleld until 
. ton for patent is filed, for only those operators who are certain 
of patent will apply for the same, the others being content to rest upon 
their possessory rights, and these latter will continue to remove for 
commercial purposes the oil within the limits of their locations. As 
most of these companies, so I am advised, are financially 8 
steps must be taken looking toward a thorou investigation to deter- 
mine what companies are operating according to law and in good 
faith, so that those who are not so doing may stopped before irrep- 
arable damage to the Government ensues by reason of their operations. 

“As indicating the magnitude and expense of this work in the Cali- 
fornia fields, I would state that in a suit about to be instituted to 
recover lands valuable for oil and other minerals an appropriation of 

3.000 was given the Department of Justice in the last urgent de- 
ciency bill for abstracts only. ‘The evidence in this suit and in all 
anen which may be brought must be by agents of this 
office. 

In order to meet the situation which confronts the General Land 
Office with respect to the oil territory in California, plans are now 
being considered whereby additional field men may be assigned to this 
important work during the next fiscal year, providing, of course, the 
appropriation requested from Congress for the Field Service is uted. 

n addition to the oil investigations there are various other im- 
porani lines of investigation demanding the attention of the General 

nd Office, particularly the fleld work in Alaska, the Carey Act inves- 
tigation work in the various States, and the various other investiga- 
tions necessary by reason of coal, oil, phosphate, and water-power 
withdrawals, in addition to the ordinary work of the field force the 
investigation of alleged fraudulent entries, all of which are set forth 
in the commissioner's letter of January 23, 1912. 

It will therefore be apparent that to investigate the pending Call- 
fornia selections with any degree of expedition will require the addi- 
tional appropriation which is proposed by the bill under consideration. 
Without this additional MN gor ci for that purpose the examina- 
tion of these selected lands will of necessity have to await the regular 
order of investigation, and with the force available it is problematic 
when the investigations would be completed. . 

It will be observed that the bill as introduced appropriates the 
amount designated only for field examinations, but as it will be neces- 
sary to adjudicate the reports of these examinations in the Gencral 
Land Office it will require some additional assistance in order to expe- 
dite action upon the same when the field investigations are completed. 
It is suggested therefore that the bill be amended by inserting after the 
last word in line 8, the following: and of adjudicating the same in 
the General Land Office.” 

I strongly recommend the passage of this bill, as It will bring about 
a ey. adjustment and determination of the grant to the State. 

Very respectfully, 2 
WALTER L. FISHER, Secretary. 
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9 FTT 
nollie te fod Treasury to the Speaker the House of 
epresentatives 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 30, 1912. 
The SFEAKER oF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES : 


Sin: I have the honor to transmit herewith, for the 3 of 
Congress, copy of a communication of the Secretary of the Interlor of 
the 29th 88 submitting an 8 o appropriation in the sum 
of $28,000 to enable the Commissioner of the Generel Land Office to 
make field examinations of selected lieu lands in the State of California 
and to creda ried the same in the General Land Office, the same to be 


made im tely a ble. 
The Secretary of the Interior states that the necessity for the sub- 
mission of this estimate af this time is fally set forth In note accom- 


a 


FRANKLIN MACVEAGH, Secretary. 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Was April 29, 
The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY: 


Sim: I have the honor to ee ee Sennen: eee ee 
ment, for the ap late action of the in tices she 
Commissioner General g for —.—— an prep riation of 
28,000 for the p of meet = on 


ected lieu pro Btate o of Califor 
fiscal years of 1912 and 1913. The necessity for the proposed —— 
en ee AE a note embodied in the estimate. 


res ly, 
8 l WALTER L. FISHER, Secretary. 


required service fiscal years 
and June 30, ‘Sut, bp the amat e . 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


PUBLIC LANDS SERVICE, 
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o enable the General Land Office to 
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a and regulations as the tary of the Interior 
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tion, Including necessary sleeping-car (sub- 
mi — — TCTbTCTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—TT— A OE 
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th 
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FRED DENNETT, Commissioner. 
3 27, mag Senator 5 1 „ 
25069 f carrying rovisions of bill 
. R. 19344, now wilt E 1 2 25738, guc amendment Is as follows: 
line 24, insert the fi 


1912 and 1913: To en- 
field exami- 


The committee have given conside: 
such examination consideration are unanimousty of. 
ion that the legislation 
and necessary, and should 


San Joaquin River. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. C. NEEDHAM, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 22, 1912. 


Mr. NEEDHAM said: 

Mr. Speaker: By virtue of the authority granted me by the 
House of Representatives I desire to incorporate in the RECORD 
a statement and certain letters in regard to the San Joaquin 
River, Cal. 

The river and harbor act of 1911 contained a provision look- 
ing toward the examination and survey of the San Joaquin River 
up to a point at or near Herndon, with a view to its improve- 
ment by means of locks and dams or otherwise. Two similar 
provisions had previously been contained in river and harbor 
acts for the examination of the upper San Joaquin River since 
my service in the House, both of which had resulted in an ad- 
verse report by the Army engineers. 

Upon the passage of the river and harbor act of 1911, con- 
taining the provision above recited, I communicated with all the 
commercial bodies in the San Joaquin Valley, and also the 
Traffic Association of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
with a view of interesting these organizations and obtaining 
their cooperation in inducing the Army engineers to make a favors 
able report upon the improvement of this river. The response 
was highly gratifying, and from the beginning the Fresno Traffic 
Association and the Chamber of Commerce at Fresno and the 
Traffic Association of the Chamber of Commerce of San Fran- 
cisco have all taken an active and intelligent interest in the 
matter and have cooperated to the fullest possible extent. 

The Fresno organizations appointed a joint committee, which 
committee has been exceedingly active and has rendered valu- 
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able service. This committee conceived the idea of chartering 
a vessel, and, as a result, the steamer J. R. McDonald was ob- 
tained and it made the trip up the river practically to the point 
where the examination was to end. This trip was made 
during the high-water season, and subsequently, during the 
low-water season, Maj. S. A. Cheney made a trip over the 
same portion of the river in a small launch, after which he 
submitted his report as the result of his preliminary examina- 
tion to the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, Wash- 
ington. His report was adverse to the improvement of the 
river under examination, his general conclusion being that 
the water of the river was more important for irrigation than 
for navigation, and he did not even recommend a survey. 

Prior to the adverse report of Maj. Cheney he held a public 
meeting in Fresno, at which meeting the joint committee above 
referred to appeared and submitted arguments in favor of the 
improvement of the river, and at this meeting the Miller and 
Lux corporation appeared by its attorney and argued against 
the improvement of the river. 

Shortly after the adverse report of Maj. Cheney had been 
submitted, and after conferring with all parties favorable to 
the improvement of the river, I filed a notice in behalf of such 
parties of an appeal from the report of Maj. Cheney and re- 
quested a hearing upon the appeal before the Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors. This request was granted, 
and at the hearing upon appeal the matter was argued by Mr. 
William R. Wheeler, traffic manager of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, and myself. I also filed a brief pre- 
pare. by the joint committee of the Fresno Chamber of Com- 
merce and Traffic Association. As the result of the appeal the 
action of Maj. Cheney was reversed. The action of the Board 
of Engineers is stated in a letter written by me under date of 
April 11, 1912, to Mr. Frank M. Hill, which letter I herewith 
incorporate at this point: 


COMMITTEE ON Wars AND MEANS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., Aprit 11, 1912. 
Mr. Frank M. HILL, 


Secretary Fresno Traffic Association, Fresno, Cal. 
Dran Mr. HILL: I telegraphed you that I would write you more in 
detail of the action of the Board of Engineers as a result of the argu- 
ments submitted by Mr. Wheeler and myself before it on appeal from 


the report of Maj. Cheney. 
The board recommended that the Chief of E call upon the 
local engineer for certain information, and concl its communication 


with the following 1 

“Before submitting its report on this subject the board recommends 
that the district officer furnish an estimate of the cost involved and 
the amount of local cooperation that may be expected in making a 
comprehensive survey covering the following nts: 

“tap Low-water flow at various points on the section under consid- 
eration. 

“(b) Normal flow that could be expected under proper control of 
present irrigation system to prevent waste. 

„e) Relation of volume abstracted from river for irrigation and 
volume returned through — 2 

“(a) Cost of Improvement by slack water and by regulation, with 
estimate of pie pete of navigation. 

e) Possibility storage and supply from Lake Tulare. 

“(f) Present acreage ir ted, estimate of possible and prob- 
able ir tion. 

“(e) Cost of improvement. 

« tn general, a complete investigation of the whole subject of 
tion and navigation on the San Joaquin River above Stockton a 
determination of the several questions Involved, including cooperation.” 

This action by the Board of Engineers has been favorably indorsed 

the Chief of Engineers and forwarded to the local engineer in San 

cisco, Capt. Stockey, who, as you know, is acting for Maj. Cheney 
during his absence. 

A survey of the San Joaquin River of such a comprehensive char- 
acter as will furnish complete and accurate data upon the points sug- 
gested by the Board of Engineers will be invaluable to the people of 
the San Joaquin Valley and the State of California. Such a survey 
will give the necessary information as to what can be done with the 
river. The points that are to be covered by the survey as suggested 
by the Board of Engineers will solve the problem of irrigation, navi- 
gation, storage, and drainage—in fact, every n element—as 
ple sie mg our great valley to intelligently make use of its river and 

aries. 

Such a survey will be invaluable to the le of eastern Madera 
and Merced Counties, who are anxious to extend their Irrigated area. 
It will show what can be done with the great area of the west-zide 
lands, including the Coalingd area, to bring the same under Irrigation, 
about which there is such a widespread interest. It will also develop 
what be done with the water from Tulare Lake—whether it may be 
utilized for irrigation or AN ey either or both, while at the same 
5 to the amount o 
vated. 

This information is so important that all sections of the San Joaquin 
1 5 — cooperate to the end that this comprehensive survey may 

assured. 

Permit me to suggest that when you are called upon to indicate what 
in the way of cooperation may be ed toward the cost of such 
survey, that you promptly md to the effect that the demand that 
such a survey be made is so general that whatever reasonable sum or 
share as shall be thought wise will be furnished by local interests 
within a reasonable time. 

N the cost of a survey is borne by the Government alone out 
of a general lump sum appropriated when particular interest to be 
romoted is that of navigation. In the case now under consideration it 

admitted that irrigation is paramount to navigation, and such being 


land that can be most profitably eulti- 
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the case is the reason why it is desired to learn what cooperation may 

be sens gap especially as the survey will determine the elements of 

irrigation, storage, and drainage in addition to that of navigation. 
Yours, very truly, 


J. C. NEEDHAM 
Subsequently Maj. Cheney reported to the board that the cost 
of a suryey to determine the matter set forth by the Board of 
Engineers in relation to this river would be the sum of $64,557, 
I again appeared before the board and argued in favor of such a 


survey. Such a survey is necessary, in order that the water of 


the river and its tributaries may be advantageously put to bene- 
ficial use. Such a survey will furnish the information officially 
made, and will be the basis upon which future improvement of 
the river can be made. This survey will officially inform us as 
to what may be done with the waters of the river from the 
standpoint of storage, navigation, irrigation, flood prevention, 
drainage, and also the feasibility of making use of the waters 
from Tulare Lake, which, if practicable, will drain the waters of 
that lake and thus add many acres of rich land to the cultivable 
area of the State. In my opinion nothing should prevent the 
obtaining of this comprehensive survey. It is positively essen- 
tial and necessary as the basis for future development of this 
important river. If this river can not be made navigable within 
a reasonable limit of cost, then that fact ought to be shown by 
an official survey. If all the water of this stream and its tribu- 
taries are needed for irrigation, to the exclusion of navigation, 
then that fact should be made known by an official survey. 
From every standpoint an official survey by the United States 
Government is necessary, in order that the wise and beneficial 
use and conservation of the waters of this river and its tributa- 
ries may be made. 

The Board of Engineers subsequently recommended that the 
survey be made upon the condition that one-half the cost thereof 
be paid by the State of California or local interests. The $32,000 
which it is necessary that the State of California or local inter- 
ests should contribute in order that this complete official survey 
shall be made by the United States Government is insignificant, 
compared with the benefits that will accrue by reasoh of such a 
survey. The Government of the United States stands ready to 
make this survey, which has been sought for so many years, 
upon the one condition above named. The Chief of Engineers 
and the of War have officially notified the governor 
of the State of California and myself to this effect, and I attach 
hereto official letters bearing upon this question: 


War Der. NT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, July 20, 1912. 
The Secrerany or Wan. 

Sin: 1, As authorized by the river and harbor act approved February 
27, 1911, a preliminary examination has been made of San J in 
River, Cal, with a view to its Improvement up to a point at or near 
Herndon, a distance of about 200 miles, by means of locks and dams, 
and the rt thereon, dated December 22, 1911, by the local engineer 
officer. Maj. S. A. Cheney, Co of Engineers, has been reviewed, as 
ig ap by law, by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 

. Maj. Cheney states that in this locality the interests of flood con- 
tion, navigation, etc., are closely related, though irrigation Is 
co tọ be paramount, ere is practically no commerce on the 
stream at the present time, and continuous navigation could probably 
not be secured without interfering with the water supply for irrigation. 
Therefore, from the standpoint of navigation alone, he is not red 
to recommend the improvement or a survey of the river as pre ary 
to 

the Board of Engi- 


? ration of a plan of improvement. 

5 public hea on this subject was held 

neers for Rivers and Harbors, at which it was stated that the questions 

involved in this investigation had been under local consideration for 

years; that they could not be solved by the community; and it was 

urged that a comprehensive su and investigation be made to de- 

termama all — Sonoran matters and their re none ha the 2 
was represen many persons were affected, that valuable 

interests were at stake, that this agitation would continue until such a 


tion of half this amoun 
State of California, 
January, 1913. 

4. In the opinion of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, the 


survey be ordered when local interests or the 
have furnished a like amount. 

5. It appears that contribution toward the survey will probabi 
have to come from the State of California, and I accordingly recommen 
that the 2 of War inform the governor of that State that the 
interests of the United States in this combined improvement is not suf- 
ficient to Indicate that a survey should be made entirely at the expense 
of the Federal Government, but that if an appropria fon of half the 
estima $32,278.50, is made by the te of California, to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary of War, an allotment of 
the 7 25 half will be made by the Secretary of War from the appropria- 
tion for examinations, surveys, and contingencies of rivers and harbors, 
and and report th submitted to Congress. 


the survey made ereon 
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6. It is recommended further that the governor be advised that, 


ing action by the State of California in the matter, further action on 
the report of the preliminary examination will be held in abeyance. 
Very respectfully, 


W. II. BIXBY, 
Chief of Engineers United States Army. 


‘Jury 22, 1912. 


His excellency the GOVERNOR OF CALIFORNIA, 
Sacramento, Cal. 

Sin: As authorized by the river and harbor act approved February 
27, 1911, a preliminary examination has been made of San Joaquin 
River, Cal., with a view to its improvement up to a point at or near 
Herndon, a distance of about 200 miles, by means of locks and dams, 
and a report thereon, dated December 22, 1911, by the local engineer 
officer, Maj. S. A. Cheney, Corps of Engineers, has been reviewed, as 

uired by law, by the ard of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 

‘he local engineer officer states that in this locality the interests 
of flood control, irrigation, navigation, etc., are closely related, though 
irrigation is conceded to be paramount. He reports that there is 
practically no commerce on the stream at the present time, and that 
continuous navigation will probably not be secured without interfer- 
ing with the water supply for irrigation, and he, therefore, from the 
standpoint of navigation alone, is not prepared to recommend the 
improvement or a survey of the river as preliminary to the prepara- 
tion of a plan of improvement. 

A eats hearing on the woe was held by. 0B Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, at which it was sta that the qu on in- 
volved in this agp bes gece had been under local consideration for 
years; that they could not be solved by the community, and it was 
urged that a comprehensive survey and 1 de made to de- 
termine all these important matters and their relation one to another. 
It was represented that uing persons were affected; that valuable 
interests were at stake; that this agitation would continue until such 
a survey had made and a comprehensive report prepared based 
upon accurate data; and that the locality was so impressed with the 
importance of the whole matter that it was probable that local co- 
operation could be obtained in paying for the survey, the cost of which 
is estimated at $64,557. The joint committee on San Joaquin River 
improvement, in a communication addressed to Maj. Cheney, ex- 
proren the opinion that an appropriation of half this amount could 

secured from the Legislature of the State of California, probably 
during its next session. 

In the opinion of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
the data which would be obtained from a comprehensive survey, as 
contemplated, would undoubtedly be of great value to the Federal 
Government as well as to the State of California, and it believes that 
the matter is of sufficient importance to the public at large to warrant 
the expenditure on the part of the United States of half the imated 
cost, and therefore recommends that an allotment of $82,278.50 be 
made and the survey be ordered when local interests or the State of 
California shall have furnished a like amount. 

It appearing from the foregoing that the interests of the United 
States in this combined improvement is not sufficient to indicate that 
a survey should be made entirely at the expense of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, you are informed that if an appropriation of half the esti- 
mated cost, or $32,278.50, is made by the State, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of War, an allotment of the other half 
will be made by the Secretary of War from the appropriation for ex- 
aminations, surveys, and contingencies of rivers and harbors and the 
survey made and report thereon submitted to Congress. 

Pending action by the State of California in the matter further 
action on report of the preliminary examination will be held in abey- 
ance, 

Very respectfully, ROBERT SHAW OLIVER, 
Acting Secretary of War. 
— 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, Auyust 9, 1912. 
The SECRETARY or War. 

Sm: 1. I have the honor to inform you that the Hon. J. C. Need- 
ham has requested that information be furnished him as to the position 
the War Department will take relative to cooperating with the State 
of California in making a survey of San Joaquin River, Cal., with a 
view to its improvement up to a point at or near Herndon, a distance 
of 200 miles, by means of locks and dams, the preliminary examination 
of which, dated December 22, 1911, was made by the local engineer 
officer in accordance with the river and harbor act approved February 
2. On this river any consideration of navigation must take into ac- 
count the subjects of irrigation and flood control, 125 irrigation 
must be considered the most important. The main difficnlty in naviga- 
tion is lack of water, but it is claimed that there is considerable joss 
through the present methods of its use. Open-river methods of im- 
provement appear from pbysical comlitions to be impracticable. 

3. For slack-water improvement about 20 locks and dams would be 
required and continuous navigation 2 could not be secured with- 
out interfering with the water supply for irrigation. There is no com- 
merce on the stream at the present time. It is conceded that irrigation 
is paramount, but that the possibility of navigation, in coordination 
with other vital interests should be determined; and the locality is eo 
impressed with the importance of the whole matter that it is probable 
that local cooperation can be secured in paying for the survey. 

4, The estimated cost for such survey is $64,557. The joint com- 
mittee on the San Joaquin River improvement believes that probably 
an appropriation of half this amount can be obtained from the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, which convenes in January, 1913. 

5. The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors is of the opinion 
that the data which would be obtained from a comprehensive survey 
would be of considerable value to the Federal Government. As the 
country develops questions of flood control, irrigation, and navigation 
become of great importance, both locally and nationally, and in this 
case the board belleves that any expense incurred for surveys should 
be shared equally by the Federal Government and the State of Cali- 
fornia. The board therefore recommends that an allotment of $32,- 
278.50 be made and the survey be ordered when local interests or the 
State of California shall have farnished a like amount. I concurred 
in this recommendation of the board. 

6. Since further action on the preliminary examination report is to 
be held in abeyance, pending action by the State of California in the 


matter, it is probable that the formal transmission of the reports on 
the subject to eg ih will be deferred for some time. Mr. Needham 
shown great interest in this matter, and, in order that he ma 

know the attitude of the War Department in relation to the pro 

survey and to enable him to make use of this information to advance 
the matter before the legislature of the State of California, as desired 
py Repti I recommend that he be furnished a co of this letter and 
t copies herewith of my letter to you dated 9 iy 20, 1912, and of 
iea * dated July 22, 1912, to governor of the State of Cali- 


Very respectfully, W. H. BIXBY, 
' Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 


4 War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, August 12, 1912. 
Hon. J. C. NEEDHAM, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR SIR: I have the honor to transmit herewith for your informa- 
tion a letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
August 9, instant. together with copies of other correspondence rela- 
tive to the proposed survey of San Joaquin River, Cal., with a view 
to 55 5 up to a point at or near Herndon by means of locks 
an ms, 

Very respectfully, Jonx C. SCOFIELD, 
Assistant and Chief Clerk. 


(Inclosures: Letter referred to and copies of 297 and 298 of 25746 
Engineers.) 


Progressive Legislation. 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE EDMUND FOSS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 22, 1912. 


Mr. FOSS said: 

Mr. Speaker: In public discussion there is a great deal of 
talk to-day on the subject of progressiveness in legislation, and 
the statement is made that neither one of the two great parties 
is keeping step with the progressive sentiment of the people, 
and that therefore there is a necessity for the establishment of 
a new party. In fact, one has already been organized and is 
known as the Progressive Party, which has supposedly arisen 
out of mistrust of the old parties and a popular demand for a 
new one. 

The Republican Party has been the great constructive party 
of this country during the last 50 years, and all the important 
legislation which has been placed upon the statute books has 
been enacted by it. Can it be true that it has outlived its use- 
fulness or that there is no spirit of progress within it? 

In looking over the declaration of principles adopted by the 
Progressive Party at its first national convention held in 
Chicago one can not fail to observe that most of the principles 
of that platform have already either been enacted into law or 
are now being considered in Congress, with the exception of 
woman suffrage and the initiative and referendum, which are 
regarded as State issues. 

Now, let me enumerate the national issues of this platform. 


FIRST: DIRECT ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


Congress has already passed a resolution submitting to the 
States an amendment to the Constitution that United States 
Senators shall be elected directly by the people. I have voted 
for this principle at least six times while I have been a Member 
of Congress. 

SECOND: PUBLICITY OF CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. 

A law has already been enacted limiting the amount of cam- 
paing expenses and requiring such expenses to be published 
before and after election. I voted for this law and have com- 
plied with its terms. Moreover, a law has been passed pro- 
hibiting corporations from making campaign contributions. 


THIRD: WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 


Two years ago a commission was authorized by Congress to 


consider this great question, and during the past session it 
made a report to Congress, and the subject is now being con- 
sidered by the appropriate committee with a view to enacting 
legislation. A bill for compensation for injuries sustained by. 
Federal employees has already been favorably reported by the 
committee and is now on the House Calendar, subject to being 
called up at any time. . 


FOURTH: THE IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS. 


Many laws have been passed for the improvement of agri- 
culture, and during the closing days of Congress a bill was 
passed to establish agricultural extension departments under 
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the direction of the land-grant colleges of the several States, 
to aid in carrying to the people useful and practical informa- 
tion relating to agriculture and home economies through field 
instruction, demonstrations, publications, and otherwise. 


FIFTH: THE BETTERMENT OF WORKING CONDITIONS FOR LABORING MEN. 


Many laws have been passed during the past session of Con- 
gress, without any party division whatever, for the benefit of 
the laboring man. Legislation has been enacted extending the 
operation of the eight-hour law to work done for the Govern- 
ment, as well as work done by the Government; a bill has been 
passed by the House providing for the application of the eight- 
hour law to men engaged in dredging work in our rivers and 
harbors. A similar provision was passed for the benefit of 
the post-office clerks and letter carriers, and also for men em- 
ployed in industrial establishments on Government work for 
the Navy. A law has been enacted establishing a Children’s 
Bureau, for the investigation of occupations, accidents, and dis- 
eases of children, and other subjects connected therewith. The 
House also passed the bill providing for trial by jury in cases 
of indirect contempt. A bill was passed providing for an 
industrial commission to investigate the industrial relations 
between the employer and the employee, with a view to ascer- 
taining the best method of dealing with industrial problems. A 
bill was passed known as the seamen’s bill, providing a standard 
of skill for seamanship, to promote safety of trayel at sea, and 
so forth. A conyict-labor bill was passed, to prevent illegiti- 
mate competition with free workmen and their employers. A 
bill was also passed extending the scope of the Bureau of 
Mines. which was established by the last Republican Congress 
to safeguard the lives of 750,000 miners in the United States. 
The last Republican Congress also passed the safe-appliance 
act, requiring railroads to exercise the greatest care for the 
safety of employees as well as passengers in the use of ap- 
pliances. The last Republican Congress also enacted the em- 
Ployer's liability act, increasing the liability of corporations and 
other employers for injuries sustained by their employees. 
The House at its last session of Congress passed a bill creating 
a department of labor, with a secretary who shall be a mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet. What a magnificent record of 
progressive legislation made for the “betterment of working 
conditions for laboring men.” I have supported all the above 
measures, 

SEVENTH: HIGH COST OF LIVING. 


This has been a subject of investigation by Congress, and the 
Republican Party recommends in its platform a scientific inves- 
tigation, both in the United States and elsewhere, as it is 
regarded as a question of world-wide concern. 


BIGHTH : HEALTH. 


The establishment of a Department of Public Health is one 
of the live questions before Congress, and will undoubtedly be 
acted upon at the next session. I am in favor of such a depart- 
ment established on broad, liberal, and national lines. 


NINTH > PANAMA CANAL. 


An act has already passed Congress prohibiting the ownership 
of ship lines by American railroads, and also providing for no 
tolls for American ships in the coastwise trade. I supported this. 


TENTH: PATENTS. 


A reyision of our patent laws is already being considered by 
the appropriate committees in Congress, with a view to taking 
this matter up at its next session. 

ELEVENTH : THE ALDRICH CURRENCY BILL. 


This matter has not yet been discussed in Congress, and no 
bill has yet been introduced. There has, however, been consid- 
erable discussion before clubs and organizations, etc. 


TWELFTH: CONSERVATION OF OUR NATURAL RESOURCES, 


Many measures have been passed of this character and more 
are now being considered. I have voted for every measure to 
place our public lands, forests, minerals, and power sites beyond 
the reach of greedy syndicates, unscrupulous corporations, and 
monopolistic combinations. 


THIRTEENTH: ALASKA. 


Congress has already enacted a law creating a legislature of 
two houses, with authority to enact laws. 
FOURTEENTH : WATERWAYS. 


The Congress of the United States, under Republican policy, 
has always been liberal in its appropriations for waterways, 
and in its platform it states “ we favor a liberal and systematic 
policy for the improvement of our rivers and harbors.” 

* 


FIFTEENTH : INCOME TAX. 


A resolution has already been passed proposing a constitu- 
tional amendment for an income tax, and it is now before the 
legislatures of the several States. 


SIXTEENTH : NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


The Progressive Party platform is in favor of two battleships 
a year. This policy I initiated as chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs a dozen years ago, and have consistently car- 
ried it out during my chairmanship. 


SEVENTEENTH : PARCELS POST. 


Congress has just passed a parcels-post bill, which has been 
3 for some time by the American people. I supported 
8. 
EIGHTEENTH : PENSIONS. 


The Republican Party has always been liberal in its pension 
policy to the old soldiers and sailors, and I have always sup- 
ported that policy. 


NINETEENTH : THE CANADIAN RECIPROCITY ACT. 


This plank of the Progressive Party platform has already 
been before Congress. I voted in favor of the repeal of the 
act after Canada failed to comply with it. 


TWENTIETH : CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 


I have always supported this principle, and at the last session 
of Congress voted against a measure introduced by the Demo- 
cratie majority antagonistic to the principles of civil-service 
reform, 

TWENTY-FIRST : REGULATION OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


I am in favor of the strict enforcement of the Sherman law 
now on the statute books, and I also favor the enactment of 
amendments to that law defining criminal offenses so clearly 
that those who honestly intend te obey the law may have a guide 
for their actions, and those who aim to violate the law may the 
more surely be punished. I alse voted in favor of making a 
valuation of the physical property of railroads engaged in inter- 


state commerce. A 
TWENTY-SECOND: TREATY RIGHTS. 


The rights of American citizens everywhere must be pro- 
tected, and during the last session of Congress I voted to abro- 
gate the Russian treaty because of its discrimination against 
the Russian Jews. 

A TWENTY-THIRD: TARIFF. 


The Progressive Party platform declares in favor of a pro- 
tective tariff that will equalize the conditions of labor at home 
and abroad, and also declares in favor of a revision of schedules 
by schedule and in the adoption of a nonpartisan, scientific 
tariff commission. This is and has been my position, and I am 
record in favor of this principle. There has been a great 
deal of criticism about the present tariff law, and there is un- 
doubtedly need for revision of some of the schedules of that law, 
yet it must be said in its favor that it has changed a deficit 
of $58,000,000, left over from the last administration, into a 
surplus of $30,000,000. It might also be said in its favor that 
it carried provisions of law establishing a tariff board, which 
was later enlarged, and has done valuable work in investiga- 
tion of the cost of production of articles at home and abroad. I 
believe it is only through a board or commission of this kind 
that the tariff en be properly and scientifically revised and 
treated as it ought to be treated, as a business proposition, re- 
mote from party politics, 

I believe in upholding the authority and integrity of our 
courts in the protection of life, liberty, and property, and I 
furthermore believe that the Independence of the judiciary is 
an anchor to republican government, 

I have briefly gone over all of the important planks in the 
platform of the Progressive Party and stated my position as is 
shown by my record in Congress. In addition to the above, I 
might say that I have voted for an income tax on all incomes 
of $5,000 and over. I have voted for a tax of 1 per cent on the 
profits of big corporations, which brings into the Treasury an- 
nually $30,000,000. I have voted for the provision which re- 
quires big corporations to make an annual report to the Gov- 
ernment. I have voted for the physical valuation of railroads. 
I have voted for the appointment of a commission to make a 
full investigation of the issuing of stocks and bonds by rail- 
roads, with a view to requiring all such bonds and stocks to be 
issued under the supervision of the Government. I have voted 
for the establishment of postal savings banks, for which I 
labored a number of years. I have voted for all the progressive 
legislation under the administrations of Roosevelt and of Taft, 
and upon my record as Representative in Congress I stand. 
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Committee on Military Affairs. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES HAY, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 24, 1912. 


Mr. HAY said: 

Mr. Speaker: The Committee on Military Affairs in this 
session of Congress has passed upon many bills of importance 
and has reported to the House over 100 House and Senate bills. 
The bill making appropriations for the support of the Army, 
besides containing the usual appropriations, embraced a com- 
prehensive scheme for the reorganization of certain bureaus of 
the War Department, changed the term of enlistment in the 
Army from three to four years, provided for the creation of an 
Army reserve, and also for the creation of a Service Corps. It 
also contained a provision intended to prevent the system of 
favoritism which has prevailed in the Army with regard to 
details for staff duty. On the whole, the bill as passed will 
effect savings which will amount ultimately to from eight to 
ten millions of dollars annually. The committee also reported 
a bill appropriating $300,000 to equip all Army transports with 
life boats and rafts necessary to accommodate every person 
for which transportation facilities are now provided on said 
transports and the crew of said transports. This bill has be- 
come a law. The committee also reported a bill, which passed 
the House, increasing the compensation of the officers of the 
Army detailed for aviation duty. The committee also reported 
a bill known as the militia pay bill, which has for its purpose 
the increase of efficiency of the Organized Militia of the United 
States. The above bills are those which affect most notably 
the country at large. The committee also carried on sundry 
investigations, among others an investigation into the causes 
which led to the relief of Maj. Gen. Fred. C. Ainsworth, Ad- 
jutant General of the Army, from the duties of his office. 
And, Mr. Speaker, as the charges against Gen. Ainsworth 
were published in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I deem it but 
right that the conclusions arrived at by the Committee on 
Military Affairs should also be published, or at-least such part 
of those conclusions as bear directly on the letter of the Secre- 
tary of War published in the ConcREssionar Record. I there- 
fore append hereto as a part of my remarks the report of the 
Committee on Military Affairs submitted to the House on 
April 8, 1912: 


[House of Representatives, Report No. 508, Sixty-second Congress, 
second session.] 


RELIEF OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL OF THE ARMY FROM THE DUTIES OF 
* HIS OFFICE. 
Mr. Hay, from the Committee on Military Affairs, submitted the fol- 
lowing report to accompany House Document No. 619: 
The Committee on Milita Affairs, to which was referred certain 
apers relating to the relief of Maj. Gen. Frederick C, Ainsworth 
he Adjutant General of the Amny, rom the duties of his office, an 
also the letter, House Document No. 619, of the Secretary of War, 
3 me saia l — ha ve carefully considered the letter and 
apers and make the following report. 
p he letter of the Secretary of War, dated March 12, 1912, is as 
follows: e 
[House Document No. 619, Sixty-second Congress, second session.] 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 12, 1912. 


Sır: In response to House resolution 415, of February 23, 1912, re- 
questing the Secretary of War to furnish copies of all records on file 
in the War Department bearing on the extracts from the communica- 
tions of The utant General of the Army quoted fín the order of 
February 14, 1912, relieving him from duty, I have the honor to say 
that I am directed by the President to transmit to your honorable House 
these copies, as being poue documents on the files of the War Depart- 
ment, wn cre 0 
e public interests. 

85 . however, directed by the President to say that these papers 
relate to a matter of military discipline and executive action which, by 
the Constitution, is confided exclusively to the President as Commander 
in Chief of the Army, and that their transmittal is not to be construed 
as a recognition of the authority or jurisdiction of the House or of 
any of its committees to require of the Chief Executive a statement of 
the reasons of his official action in such matters or a disclosure of the 
evidence upon which such official action is based. 


ery respectfully, 


Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 

The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

It will be observed that this letter denies the right of the House 
of Representatives to call for the papers above referred to, on the 
ground that they relate to a matter of military discipline and execu- 
tive action which, by the Constitution, is confided exclusively to the 

resident as Commander in Chief of the Army.” It will also noted 
that the Secretary of War says that he is directed by the President to 
assert the principle above quoted. 


which will not, in his opinion, be detrimental to, 


V. pertaining to 
thereof. Certa apan time of peace, the acts of the President with 
reference to the pline of the Army are a matter which Congress 


were an 
withheld. 


in 
has a very erroneous idea as to what 


CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and other public sources of information. In 
a this report the committee has therefore acted strictly within 
. ot tion of th 
n examination o ese papers shows that under date of Feb 

14. 1912, the Secretary of Var addressed a letter to — Gen. F. 
Ainsworth, The Adjutant General of the Army, charging him with in- 
subordination and other improper official conduct, quoting in said 
letter extracts from various cial and personal communications in 
support of that charge, and relieving him from discharging the duties 
of his office, and directing him to await further orders in this city. 

From accounts in the publie press it appears that this letter was 
delivered to The Adjutant General at some time during the day of 
February 15, 1912, and on the same day, about or near the same time, 
a copy of said letter was read on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives, while the Army appropriation bill was under considera jon, and 
was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Reconrp of that day. 

On February 22. 1912, the House of Representatives, by resolution 
No. 415, directed the Secretary of War to transmit to the House full 
copies of all papers containing, or ha any bearing on, the extracts 
quoted in the letter of the Secretary of War of February 14, 1912. In 
response to this resolution the Secretary of War, on March 12, 1912, 
transmitted to the Speaker of the House of Representatives copies of a 
la number of documents. These papers and t accompanying 
letter of the Secretary of War were referred to this committee on 
March 13, 1912. Upon an examination of these papers it has been 
found that many of them are not pertinent, or are of no importance, 
but those of them which are pertinent are embraced in, or appended to, 


ry of War in his letter of February 14, 1912, addressed 
to The Adjutant General of the Army, uses . ore intemperate 
and less justifiable than say which your committee s been able to 
find in these papers, or which has been quoted by the Secretary of War. 
‘The Secretary charges Gen. Ainsworth with a the fairness 
and intelligence of the Secretary of War; with criticizing and ques- 
tioning the military capacity, experience, intelligence, fair-mindedness, 
honor, and good faith of officers of the General Staff and the War Col: 
lege; with Insubordination and impropr ety of official conduct; with 
charging, by inuendo, the Chief of Staff with improper motives} with 
habitual rudeness and ill temper; with intolerance of subordination 
and readiness to impugn the motives or intelligence of associates: and 
with making official communications the occasion for contemptuous 
commenta and aspersions upon fellow officers; and for insolence to 
superiors. 

n order to support these accusations and to give color to these 
grave charges agcinst an officer of the Sra who had rendered long 
and distinguished service to his country, the Secretary of War, in 
his letter of February 14, 1912, quotes certain extracts from official 
communications by The Adjutant General, but even a careful reading 
of those extracts, without reference to their context, does not in any 
wise warrant or justify any of the grave accusations in 
which the extracts were adduced by the Secretar: 
careful examination of the full context of the 
committee in response to resolution No. 415, and from which these 
extracts were taken, makes it plain not ony that The Adjutant Gen- 
eral was blameless in the matters to which those papers relate, but 
that great injustice has been done Gen. Ainsworth, because of the 
unwarranted assertions, misstatements, and suppression of facts con- 
tained in the widely published letter of the Secretary of War of 
February 14, 1912. The Secretary of War, in his letter of February 
14, alleges as the 8 ground of his action in suspending Gen. 
Ainsworth the contents of a memorandum addressed by Gen. Ainsworth 
to the Chief of Staff, dated February 3, 1912. It appears from these 
papers that this memorandum was prepared in compliance with in- 
structions conveyed by the Chief of Staff to Gen. Ainsworth in a docu- 
ment of which the following is a copy: 


[Memorandum for The Adjutant General.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE oF THE CHIEF oF STAFF, 
Washington, December 18, 1911. 

The Secretary of War directs that you submit for the consideration 
of this office your opinion concerning the following proposition to abolish 
the present muster roll and to adopt as a part of this plan the de- 
scriptive list herewith. Should any feature or features of the propo- 
sition be, in your opinion, inadvisable or impracticable, a statement will 
be given in svay case showing in detail wherein the matter is con- 
sidered inadvisable or impracticable. 


PROPOSITION. 


It is proposed to abolish the muster roll, placing the information now 
contained on that roll on the 1 list and company return. At 
the same time the descriptive list will be so modified ns to give a com- 
plete military record of the soldier. It will follow the soldier through- 
out his entire enlistment, at the expiration of which or upon the sol- 
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dier’s severance from the service by death, desertion, or other cause it 
will be sent to The Adjutant General of the Army for file. There is no 
intention of abolishing the monthly ceremony of muster, and the muster- 

officers’ certificates will be made as at the present time on the pay 


The requirements of the twelfth article of war will be complied with 
by designating the pay rolls of December 31 and June 30 Muster and 
pay rolls“ and entering thereon the data called for by this article of 
war, 


ro 


PURPOSES OF THE MUSTER ROLL, 
The h e of the muster roll are: 
(1) To furnish a complete history of the organization for the period 
covered by the roll. : 

(2) To furnish a complete military record of every member of the 
organization for the period covered by the roll. 

(3) To enable the War Department to furnish the Commissioner of 
70 ons data in connection with penslon claims made by former 
soldiers. 

(4) To enable the War Department to furnish the Auditor for the 
MEA Department information necessary to settle the accounts of certain 
soldiers. 

(5) To enable the War Department to answer inquiries from friends, 
preted and others regarding the whereabouts, physical condition, etc., 
of 80 ers. 

(6) To enable the recruiting branch of The Adjutant General's Office 
to determine the number of prospective vacancies in the various or- 
ganizations. £ 

If the muster roll were abolished, these purposes would be accom- 
plished as follows : 

(1) As at present, the complete history of the organization will be 
given on the monthly company return under the head Record of 
events,” which is consolidated and reported to the War Department 
on the regimental return. It is thought that the present practice 
of reporting the “ Record of events” on the muster rolls and on the 
company return also is merely a duplication of work with no corre- 


sponding benefit. 

(2) The complete military record of every member of the organi- 
zation will be given on the descriptive list. This record will be prac- 
tically in carded form when it reaches The Adjutant General's Office 


and much more accessible than at the present time on the muster roli. 

(3) Information required by the Commissioner of Pensions will be 
obtained from the descriptive lists. As all such requests are about 
former soldiers, the descriptive list will be on file in The Adjutant 
General's Office when the 8 tor information reaches there. 

ee required by the Auditor for the War Department 
will obtained from the descriptive list. It is understood that over 
N for information from the auditor are about 
n 


etail as at present. 
could not give the information requested from the records in his 
office he could direct the inquirer to communicate with the com- 
mander of the organization to which the soldier belongs. By hav- 
ing organization commanders report by name on the monthly returns 
all transfers, deaths, and desertions, which data would be consoli- 
dated on the regimental return, the Adjutant General's Office would 
3 the whereabouts and general status of every enlisted man 
n the Army. 

(6) To determing the number of recruits needed in an organization 
at any gives period, the organization commander could be required 
to furnish The Adjutant General with a periodical statement of the 
number of prospective vacancies in his organization. 

By adding the following headings to the new Ragan list here- 
with (which was prepared before the proposition to abolish the muster 
roll was considered): (1) Injuries, wounds, and sickness; (2) assign- 
ment or transfer to company; (3) extra duty, special duty, and de- 
tached service; (4) confinement or arrest in quarters—the form will 
give all the information at present given by the muster roll except 
the record of events, which is now and will continue to be given on 
the company return, and which reaches the War Department in con- 
solidated form on the regimental return. 

SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF THE PROPOSED PLAN. 


(1) The abolition of the muster roll, a periodically submitted return 
which contains much data that reaches e Adjutant General's Office 
in otho ways, and the preparation of which roll requires much time 
and labor. 

(2) Great simplification in the matter of the descriptive list. At 
present whenever a soldier is detached from his company a new de- 
scriptive list is prepared and forwarded to his commanding officer; 
should he return to his organization, or be sent to another command, 
another descriptive list is prepared and forwarded to the proper com- 


manding officer, and so it goes, a new descriptive list being prepared 
in each case. The plan proposed would obviate the necessit i pre- 
paring a new descriptive list in every case, thus not only making away 


with the clerical work involved, but also making away with the pos- 
sibility of errors, which always exist in copying. 

(3) Assuming that a soldier, who is retired after 80 years’ service, 
has spent two-fifths of his time on foreign service, his military reco 
would be contained in something like 130 muster rolls. When this 
man applied for retirement The Adjutant General's Office would make 
a search of 130 muster rolls in order to get his military record. 
Under the proposed plan it would be necessary to make a search of 
only eight or nine descriptive lists. Furthermore, if it is ever de- 
sired to get any particular feature of a soldier's record, the informa- 
tion desired would be found on the same numbered page in eve 
descriptive list. With the muster rolls it would be necessary to pic 
out the information desired from the various remarks after the man's 
name on wog separate roll. 

(4) After the Civil War it took a number of years, at a big cost 
of time and money, to card the muster rolls of the Volunteers. 

It is underst that after the War with Spain it took several years 
nder the proposed plan the moster rolls of both Vol 

nder plan the muster ro 0 olunteers and 
Regulars would be virtually carded as soon as war ended. 
WHAT WOULD HAPPEN IN CASE A DESCRIPTIVE LIST WERE LOST. 

To begin with, experience has shown that descriptive lists are v 
very seldom lost, t may, with safety, be catina tod that no more 

ry 50,000 is ever lost. ‘The plan of having only one 
descriptive list is followed both in our Navy and Marine bo In- 
aury in the Bureau of Navigation shows that during the lagt toro and 
one-half years, during which time over 100,000 descriptive lists were 
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handled, only one or two were lost. 

descriptive lists have been forwarded from station to station about 

100.000 times, and about 20 or 25 have been iost, 10 of these having 

been lost in the San Francisco fire. Of course, in the Navy and Marine 

cor 8 and marines are transferred much more frequently than 
e Army. 

However, should a descriptive list be lost, a new one could easily be 
1 The four vital parts of a descriptive list are: First, the 
ist of deposits; second, the soldier's clothing account; third, the 
soldier's medical history; fourth, the soldier's physical description. 

The list of deposits could be obtained from the Paymaster General: 
the clothing account from the retained individual clothing slips in the 
soldier's Ce mage tees the medical history from the Surgeon General’s 
Office and The Adjutant General’s Office; the physical description from 
The Adjutant General's Office. 

Nearly all the other information, which is only of secondary im- 
portance, contained in the descriptive list could be obtained by in- 
vestigation, but even if such data as a complete record of extra au 
special duty, detached service, etc., could not be obtained, it would 
make no difference. 


In the Marine Corps since 1904 


Leðxard Woop. 
Major General, Chief of Staff. 


— 


[Memorandum for The Adjutant General. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
January 8, 1912. 
The Secretary of War directs that you submit as soon as possible 
the memorandum called for from this office on December 15, 1911, with 
reference to abolishing the muster roll. 


L. W., 
Major General, Chief of Staff. 


— 


[Memorandum for The Adjutant General.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
January 81, 1912. 


The Secretary of War directs that your opinion with reference to the 
abolition of the muster rolls, originally called for on mber 15, and 
a called for on e 8, furnished this office with the least 
practicable delay. The matter has been under consideration for a long 
time, ana final action is being delayed solely with a vlew to receiving 
your reply. i 


L Wi 
Major General, Chief of Staff. 

It will be seen that Gen. Ainsworth was directed to submit for the 
consideration of the office of the Chief of Staff his opinion, etc.; not 
for the consideration of the Secretary of War; nor does it anywhere 
appear in these ange that this memorandum was intended for the 
consideration of the Secretary of War. 

The communication of Gen. Ainsworth to the Chief of Staff in re- 
sponse to the foregoing document is as follows; the portions printed 
in black-face type are those which are quoted by the Secretary of War 
in his letter to Gen. Ainsworth of February 14 as evidence ot imsub- 
ordination and other misconduct on his part: 


[Memorandum.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
TEE ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE. 


In the sed aye a memorandum of the Chief of Staff, dated De- 
cember 15, 1911, The Adjutant General is called upon, first, for his 
opinion concerning a proposal to abolish the present muster roll and “ to 
adopt as part of this plan the descriptive list herewith”; and, second, 
to furnish a statement showing in detail wherein he considers any 
Souro 55 features of the proposed plan to be inadvisable or im- 
practicable, 

In compliance with the first part of this call, The Adjutant General 
expresses the opinion that the entire plan is both impracticable and in- 
advisable, and that the formulation of it is a forcible illustration of the 
unwisdom of intrusting the 3 or amendment of the forms of 
Army reports to those who have no practical knowledge of the uses to 
which those reports are to be put. 

In this connection it is deemed proper to remark that it is under- 
stood, perhaps 8 that the plan now under consideration was 
formulated by two relatively young officers, nelther of whom has any 

ractical knowledge of the purposes for which muster rolls are used in 

e War Department. One of these officers, out of a total commissioned 
service of 14 years and 8 months, has served but 2 years with the regi- 
ments to which he had R and but 1 year and 1 month in com- 
mand of a troop therein. he other, out of a total commissioned 
service of 17 years and 8 months, has served 7 years and 9 months with 
the regiments to which he has belonged, and but 1 year and 2 months 
in command of a company therein, exercising that command for only 
4 months as a captain, 8 months as a first lieutenant, and 2 months as 
a second lieutenant. Inasmuch as the total service of these officers as 
company commanders only amounts to about a year for each of them, 
their ability to deal with the subject in question, even on the company 
commander's side of it, is by no means apparent. 

Neither of these officers, nor any other officer in or out of the Genéral 
Staff, no matter how long he may have been in service, is qualified to 
prepare forms of any kind for use in The Adjutant General's Office, 
unless, through actual service in that office, he has acquired a practical 
knowledge of the manner in which and the purpose for which the in- 
formation recorded on these forms is used. 

It is a self-evident proposition that any bureau of the War Depart- 
ment that is charged by law or regulations with the obtaining and kee 
ing of certain information, and that alone knows just what deman 
are likely to be made upon it from all sources for such information, is 
the best judge, and the only competent judge, of the form in which and 
the extent to which such information should be furnished to it. There- 
fore, it may be fairly stated as a ponora principle that the judgment of 
a chief of bureau as to the necessity for any particular report or return 
or for any particular item of information required to be embodied 
thereon, should have much greater weight than the views of officers 
who have little or no knowl of the purposes for which the reports, 
returns, or information in question are used in the War Department. 

The muster roll is one of the most ancient and most important of our 
military reports. In nearly its present form it was in use in the 
American Colonies long before their separation from Great Britain. It 


has stood the test of 
ce and war, and on its pages, preserved in the archives of office, 
rded the history of the American soldier from 1775 to the present 


reco: 
e. 

Thousands of millions of dollars have been disbursed, and more than 
8150,00, 00 are now being disbursed annually for 2 alone, and 
almost all ot that enormous expenditure has depended, and much of it 
still depends, 3 the showing of the muster rolls 2 
m 


opon wounds, juries, disease, age, or 
any other ground. And upon t showing of the muster rolls many 
other millions have been disbursed, and are still to be disbursed for 
back pay, bounty, and other allowances, to say nothing of the claims 
of soldiers, their widows, and orphans, under local and other laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon them on account of honor- 
able military service. 

The experience of much more than a cen of both peace and war 
has demonstrated conclusively that, with but few exceptions, all of 
the items of information that are now recorded on muster rolls that 
are forwarded to the War Department at frequent intervals, there to 
be examined, corrected, and ryed, are indispensable in the con- 
duct of the current business of the department and are absolutely 
essential to the future protection of the interests of the Government 
and of a myriad of claimants against it. now tt is lightly pro- 
posed to abolish this time-honored, time-tried, and invaluable record, 
examined and corrected as each part of it is received in the War De- 

rtment and all of it 8 there in safety, and to substitute for 
t a curtailed form of individual record that shall not reach the de- 
partment until after the soldier is separated from the e, 
shall not be subjected to any scrutiny until it is impossible to 
discover or correct serious errors or omissi and that in many cases 
in time of peace, and in a multitude of cases in time of war, must in- 
evitably be lost or destroyed before reaching the department, thus 
leaving a void in the military histories of the soldiers concerned, no 

rt of which can be filled without nage ae of much time and 

at all. 
the accompanying call, 
it is recognized that it 
te any statement that 
unmindful of consequences, or so 
of the Government and the public with re- 


Cee ee er to to abolish one 


„the 8 

expectation that when other, if not wiser, counsels shall 
vail, and after ence with the proposed plan or any similar p 
shall have shown the inevitable evil effects thereof, this statement will 
receive the consideration that may not be given to it now. 

The principal reasons fer regarding the proposed plan as inadvisable 
und impracticable are as follows: 

The proposed plan is plainly unlawful. The twelfth article of war, 
3 ‘embodies the law relative to the rendition of muster rolls, is as 
‘ollows : 


“ant. 12. At every muster of a regiment, troop, battery, or company, 
the commanding officer thereof shall give to the mustering officer certifi- 
cates, signed by himself, stating how long absent officers have been 
absent and the reasons of their absence. d the commanding officer 
of every troop, battery, or company shall give like certificates, stating 
how long absent noncommission officers and private soldiers have 
been absent and the reasons of their absence. Such reasons and time 
of absence shall be inserted in the muster rolls opposite the names of 
the respective absent officers and iers, and the certificates, together 
with the muster rolls, shall be transmitted by the mustering offi 
the Department 
muster will admit, 


etical use for more than 150 years, both in 


the 
will 
will 


It is in the o memorandum of the Chief of 
to evade this requirement of law by calling the pay rolls of 
o 30 1 muster and pay rolls, entering thereon 
the data required br aroi 12, yet maintaining the mon Ceremony | 
muster, But of this p could hardly fail to be 
arded ‘as a mere subterfuge of a kind that would be 
‘scorned ...... pone Kan E, iat rng: ces 
that would be most discreditable to a great d of the Govern- | 
mont in its of the affairs of the Nation. 


Article 12 — sars that at every muster certain facts and the reasons 


therefor shall be certified to, and that these facts and reasons shall be | 


“inserted in the muster rolis,” not in 4 2 rolls. even though they be 
called muster and pay rolls, and be made semiannually, Moreover, the 
article specifically uires that the muster rolls shali be transmitted 
by taa mustering officer to the Department of War as speedily 
ibte. 

Thali remain in the War Department, and the article has bee 
strved by that department from time immemorial, But : 
whatever other name may be given to them, are not transmitted to the 
War Department by any mustering officer, nor do they remain in that 
department when t reach it. They are vouchers to 8998 

th their 


accounts, and as such are forwarded by the masters 
accounts to the Paymaster General, by whom they are examined 
then transmitted to the Anditor for the War Department, in whose 
‘office they remain. The adoption of the plan proposed in the accom- 
anying memorandum, aside from being liable ‘to criticism as being an 
ndefensible ard discreditable subterfuge, would be a plain violation of 
both the letter and the spirit of the law. 


cer to 
— War as speedily as the distance of the place and 


Army with its experienced 


The plain intent of this requirement is that the muster rolls 


It ought to go without saying that The Adjutant General's Office’ 


‘should be constantly in possession of the latest obtainable information 
us to the whereabouts and status of every officer and enlisted man of 
the Army, and that this information should be in the shape of direct, 
itive, and affirmative reports, leaving nothing to be assumed or in- 
ferred from the mere absence ot such reports. 
Under the proposed plan of abolishing the muster rolls, keeping the 
record of soldleis on individual descriptive lists that shall be for- 
warded to the department only at the expiration of the soldier's sery- 
ce, and requiring the monthly returns to show only transfers, deaths, 
und desertions by name, The Adjutant General's Office would have, ex- 
‘cept in case of transfer, death, and desertion, no positive information 
whatever with regard to any soldier in the Army between the dates of 
‘his enlistment and assignment to an organization and the date of his 
separation from the service, a period which in the cases of men servin 
their full terms in an organization, as the majority of them do, would 
now be a period of three years. During all this time the department 


wonld be in entire ignorance as to the status and conduct of the soldier, 
— would not even know whether he was a private or a sergeant 
major. 


In respond to requests and appeals from official and 
sources, a’ more than 100 a day, relative to the w 
— status, transfer, or discharge of soldiers, and to man 

red subjects relating to them, this office would be 

periods ranging from one month to three years, to give any information 
whatever th regard to the soldiers concerned beyond mere fact 
that they had been assigned to certain organizations at certain more 
or less remote dates. In every such case it would be necessary for the 
office to communicate with, or to advise the applicant to communicate 
with, the commanding officer of 0 tion to which the soldier 
belongs, with no certainty that he would not be on detached service, 
or on furlough, or absent in confinement or otherwise. All this would 
involve much delay in every casé, and n delay of several months in the 
case of every man stationed or supposed to stationed in the Philip- 
pine Islands. Surely, the great amount of business of this kind that 
comes to The Adjutant General's Office from bureaus of the War De- 
partment, from o departments, and from the public at eis A ought 
not to be subjected to the vexatious and wholly unnecessary delays to 
—e much of it would inevitably be sub. under the proposed 
plan, 

The department owes a duty to the public In this very important 
matter of ready to furnish it. pro information in response to 
reasonable and proper inquiries, and if it can not disc t 
with reasonable promptness it will subject itself to well-merited re- 
p Would not t department be justly censurable if, in re- 
sponse to the appeal of an anxious father or mother, it could do no 
more than to say that the son had been assigned to a certain organiza- 


tion, perhaps two cat ne: that since that time he had not 


private 
uts, 


been reported to have „ to have deserted, or to have been dis- 
charged; and that for further Information concerning him inquiry 
should be made of his co ny commander in the Philippine Islands, 


from whom au answer in about four months? 


surren 


continental limits thereof. D 
absent from their commands 
cha from Papue convalescent camps, 
similar centers of concentration, on d ve lists 
muster rolis on file in The eng renee General's Office and furnished by 
that office. Many men were harged in the same way during t 
War with Spain, and it is certain that in any war of magnitude 
numbers of men who are absent from th commands withou 
scriptive lists, or whose commands have been mustered out of 
will have to be disch in the same way. Unless the 
constantly histories of soldiers, complete 
hed by the mus- 


tm depa: ‘check, 
—— or allegations of service that are received 
lications that are submitted annually for 
rement, for long furloughs, and for vari- 
benefits. 
seen by the foregoing statement that it is stay impos- 
sible for the department to wait, as the plan under consideration pro- 
Cereal SU et ba ot ccna dn necte thai 
7 10 Tor tit is le to check or verify in many of its 
ce has proven that accuracy 


=, and in has —.— 
found that in time of war, as was to be expect a vastly grea 

number of errors and deficiencies are to be met with in the rolls and 
other papers received from the Volunteer Army with its inexperienced 


officers and men, all profoundly ignorant as to military paper work and 


What kind of a service record of the volunteers of a eral war 
4 bave if, under a plan such as that in question, y should 
phould T i to go on from the beginning to the end of their service, 


tuating their 
ak vacate no part 
ent of 


— plan as utterly imprac- 


department may meet the de- 
that of other departments and of 

some reason- 
‘ably short intervals of ‘time, not longer than two months, reports show- 


the name, organization, rank, status, and station of every enlisted 
—5 of the — This information can nat be with less 
labor, or in any more convenient form, than in the shape of a muster 


z h is and always has been preeminentiy the historical record 
dr ing individual e Such information can not properly or eco- 
nomically be embodied in the monthly return, which is essentially a 
i a command and of its numerical status from month to month. 
should also have such an accurate, eomplete, 
and continuous record. showing ‘affirmatively and not negatively or by 


military service, and under -constantly changing lomis ative 
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while it is still possible to do so, through the vigilant scrutiny and 
methodical checking to which it has been found absolutely necessary to 
woes all current muster rolls and other reports relative to officers and 
enlisted men. 

It is onl Py unremitting watchfulness and voluminous correspond- 
ence that the War Department is now able to keep an accurate record 
of the essential features of a soldier's service. Under the scheme now 
brought forward, by which it is proposed that the full record of the 
soldier shall not be sent to the War Department until after he has 
been separated from the service, the thousands of errors and omissions 
that are now readily detected and promptly corrected would be per- 

etuated, with the result that it would be impossible to correct or ex- 
plain them in later years, when it would be of vital importance to do so 
connection with pension or other claims, 

In the accompanying memorandum reference is made to the fact that 
a certain form of descriptive list is in use in the Navy and Marine Corps, 
and that fact is set up as an argument in support of the hime h n 
proposed in the memorandum. But the proponents of this plan f. to 
mention the much more important fact that neither the Navy nor the 
Marine Corps depends upon the descriptive list alone or even chiefly as 
the central record of its enlisted personnel, as it Is proposed that the 
War Department shall do; and that neither the Navy nor the Marine 
Corps is content to remain for years in utter ignorance of the rank 
status, conduct, and even the whereabouts of men, as it is proposed that 
the Army shall do, but that on the contrary both the Navy and the 
Marine Corps insist on the rendition of muster rolls at short intervals, 
the Navy requiring its rolls to be rendered every three months and the 
Marine Corps 5 them every month. 

Upon inquiry in the Navy Department and at Marine Corps head 
quarters the facts stated below have been ascertained: 

The Navy has used the“ continuous descriptive list“ for many years, 
recently changing from sheet to book form, but has never found it 

racticable to do away with the quarterly muster roll. The Navy finds 
t highly desirab'e to have each enlisted man carefully and frequently 
rated as to e qualifications and conduct and uses the record 
on the descriptive list, now called “service record,“ and a s 

rt in all cases of transfer, discharge, desertion, or death to 
hese — i which are not reported on the muster rolls. But the Na 

Department depends upon the muster roll as a final resort touching all 
matters required to be of record there. 

The Navy Department would be better off than the Army without the 
muster roll, as with the Navy transfers are the very general rule, while 
with the Army they are the exception. Very few indeed of the enlisted 
men of the Navy serve a whole enlistment at the same station or on the 
same vessel. ost of them have several changes, and each change 
brings to the Navy Department a report giving a complete record of 
the sailor while serving at that ass ent. 

In the Army a majority of the soldiers serve the entire enlistment In 
one organization, and without the muster roll this office would have no 
record of them from the date of assignment till the date when separated 
from the service. 

In addition to the muster roll and “service record,” the Navy De- 
artment is also keeping a card record of all sailors, using this record 
o card information obtained otherwise than from the muster rolls, but 

55 system is quite new and the department is not yet satisfied as to 
value. 

Since about 1884 the Marine Corps has used in one form or another 
what 3 be called a continuous descriptive list, a form that follows the 
marine throughout his period of service and is forwarded to the Marine 
Corps headquarters whenever the marine is separated from the service. 

This record was at first In the form of a double sheet of paper and 
was called “a descriptive list." It was then changed to the form of 
a thin blank book about 4 by 10 inches, called the Descriptive book:“ 
then ays slight modification to its present form and called “ service 
record.” 

The Marine Corps also keeps a carded record of every enlisted man. 
This record is made from the monthly muster rolls and is depended 
u n above all other record to giye the complete and accurate Ristory 
of the man. 

The experience of the Marine Corps with the descriptive list as now 
proposed for the Army, and as u: by the Marine Corps for over 25 
years, is stated to be that the record contained in the descriptive list is 
often said to be incomplete and inaccurate, and little use is made of 
this record after it is received. 

Each station or ship keeps a retained copy of the monthly muster 
roll as the history of the enlisted personnel of the command, 

The proponents of the truly remarkable plan now under discussion 
have betrayed a lamentable lack of knowledge of the nature and uses of 
our so-called descriptive list, of which it is p that there shall 
be made but a single copy, which shall follow the soldier throughout 
his entire enlistment. If they had had, or had profited by, even a little 
service as oompany commanders in recent years, they would have learned 
that our descriptive list is primarily an o tion record and the 
enly approach to a complete record of its men that organization has. 

Prior to 1904 the books known as the“ Company clothing book” and 
the “ Descriptive and deposit book“ were required to be kept among 
other permanent records of organizations. ese two books, properly 
kept, contained a very full record of every soildier and of his accounts. 
Whenever a soldier was detached or transferred, his company commander 
prepared, from these books and the retained coples of company pay rolls, 
a descriptive list which was sent to the soldier's new organization- 
commander, 

In 1904 the General Staff devised a new system of keeping, by the 
“ loose-leaf ™” method, a record of the soldier and of his accounts. The 
form devised (Form 29, M. S. O., 1904) was known as the “ Descrip- 
tive list, military record, and statement of accounts,” and replaced the 
“Company clothing book” and the “ Descriptive and deposit book,” 
which were discontinued and haye never been authorized since. Under 
this system, whenever a soldier was detached or transferred, the sheet 
bearing his “Descriptive list, military record, and statement of 
accounts” was withdrawn from the live file, a copy of as much of it 
as was required was forwarded to his new commander, and the original 
sheet was filed in the permanent records of the company with other 
similar sheets pertaining to other former members of the organization. 

The “ loose-leaf“ form was found on trial to be unnecessarily lar; 
and cumbersome, and in 1906 a new form (Form No. 29, M. S. G., 
1906), bearing the same title as the old one, viz, “ Descriptive List, 
military record, and statement of accounts,” was adopted and is in use 
to-day, having undergone no material change except as to its title, 
Ahen for the sake of brevity, was changed to “ Descriptive list” by 
Paragraph I of War Department General Orders No. 162 of 1909. This 
form is used in all respects the same as the “ loose-leaf"’ form of 1904; 
that is, it is primarily an organization record on which is entered from 


time to time all of the principal items of the miary 8 of At int 
4 retain 


enlisted man of that organization and of his accoun 

permanently with the other records of the organization, and when a 
soldier is transferred or detached the necessary data are transferred 
from the original or record descriptive list to a new descriptive list, 
which is forwarded to the soldier’s new commander. 

Under the pro pian of abolishing the muster roll and requiring 
a single descriptive Ust, of which no copy shall be made, to follow the 
soldier 28 his entire enlistment, and finally to The Adjutant 
General's ce, the “Company clothing book” and the Descriptive 
and deposit book” having already been abolished, organizations would 
be left without any authorized record whatever of its former members 
except the meager and unsatisfactory record afforded by the retained 
pay rolls, which are destroyed at the end of five years. (G. O. 70 of 

4; par. 281, A. R.) 

Moreover, under the present system, as under all of its predecessors, 
any commander to whom a man is transferred always retains for his 
own protection the descriptive list that he received with the man, and 
if he has occasion to transfer him elsewhere always makes out a new 
list and sends it to the new commander. (In the Medical Department 
the old list is retained and a new one made on transfer only when 
there has been some change in the status of the man’s pay or other 
accounts. Par. 1473, A. R.] In this way every commander has in his 
possession documentary evidence that will protect him against the re- 
sults of negligence or errors on the part of any 2 commander ; 
but under the proposed plan, after the separation of a man from service, 
not one of his commanders will have any evidence whatever to proti 
him against a charge for an improper payment for which some other 
commander was really responsible, nor would any commander against 
whom such an improper charge should be made have any record to indi- 
cate or even suggest the name of the officer really responsible. ; 

Except in the Medical Department in time of war, transfers and de- 
tachments are not of sufficient frequency to make burdensome the labor 
of making out new descriptive lists in the cases of transferred or de- 
tached men, and the situation in the Medical Department has been fully 
met in this res in the manner set forth in paragraph 1473, Army 
Regulations. If at any time it shall appear that any other branch of 
the service is similarly circumstanced, the same provision can easily be 
made for that branch. At any rate, it is not be eved that officers who 
are liable to be e with responsibility for the errors or omissions 
of others will be willing to save themselves a little labor at the cost of 
giving up documentary evidence that will protect them against such a 

arge. 

The plan of committing the entire military record of a soldier to a 
jocument that is likely to P core DEAE H 

nt eral’s O 


“ such as a complete record of extra duty, D 5 — duty, dat ten 


but which, if lost, could never be sup- 
plied from an; ha 
other claims t 
subject further here. 

There are other grave objections to the proposed plan that might be 
stated, but if those that have been pointed out are not sufficient to 
carry to the minds of those with whom the decision of this matter now 
rests the conviction not only that the proposed plan is both illegal and 
impracticable, but that it is most inadvisable ever to intrust to incom- 

etent amateurs the management of business that N of nation-wide 
portance, and that can only be managed prudently, safely, and effi- 
ciently by those whom long service has made care peg with regard to it, 
then it will be worse than useless to present further facts or arguments 


here, 
F. C. AINSWORTH, 
z The Adjutant General. 

FEBRUARY 3, 1912. 

It will be noticed that nowhere in the foregoing memorandum of 
the Chief of Staff to The Adjutant General does it appear that the 
Secretary of War is mentioned or cited for authority for anything 
except the directions to The Adjutant General to submit his opinion 
to the office of the General Staff on the proposition to abolish the 
muster roll; and if he should regard any portion or portions of the 
roposition as inadvisable or 1 os le, to submit a statement 
in every case showing in detail wherein the matter is considered 
or impracticable.” 


by * — ~~ poeta he understood — ee 
was formula wo relative! oung officers, whose of prac- 
tical experience end con: t Zinhtness to deal with the subject in 


23 


uestion Gen. Ainsworth made a rent by giving 
Seevice — The of war chute to this fact in 
his letter of Febi 


submitted to this committes. The Secretary 
t o comm . 
eee ae and intention of Ges. Ainsworth are: without foun: 
tion, so as disclosed these papers. 
But regardless of the 9 of the proposition to abolish the 
muster roll, it is evident that Gen. Ainswo' based all of his re- 
with to it, and very properly, upon manifest truth 


the force o 


will not be consumma 
our committee is unable to conceive how it could possibly involve 
or motives of any 


character. If are seen at 
that th er only to the inexperienced ments of the propo- 
sition 2 They do not furnish PE 


slightest Justifica- 
tion for the accusations made by the Secretary of War against Gen. 
Ains 


fearless in the duty 


body 8 
h their riors, and eminently qualified to main- 
— th enka dignit onl honor of the country. 


the comident expecta: 
tement “in con z 
hall prevail and after 
plan shall have 


cing by 
ting the plan in question, experience with that or an 
8 8 convince others that the views set f 
statement are cor has been cited by the Secretary of War in ot 
of his charges against Gen. The unfairness of that 7 3 on 
and the utter m it are 


baselessness of any accusation predicated u 
evidences of the inability of ce to Gen. 


the Secretary of War to do j 


eee tty of the proposed eva- 


th 
8 t “the adoption of this 


Gen. 
sion of the twelfth 
1 coul 


nirement that The Adjutant General should state 
. ne regarded any feature of the proj an as un- 
desirable. The committee, after examining these papers and this letter 
of the Secretary, wanders how it was — to concoct such an ayva- 


lanche of 
in order to bolster up his 
Secretary of W 


September 5, 1911 


ropa ey ae a the extracts quoted by the Secretary 


lative to the assignment of officers to command the 
ws ga hing tan Tive general recruit depots. ] 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE. 


asmuch as the subject of this memorandum is one of great im- 
eee involving as it does grave questions of policy on the part 
of the War Department, and the interests of the whole Army as af- 
fected by and through the djutant 
General deems it incumbent upon him to present th Som- 
what fully in this paper and to request, as does, that the 
paper be submitted to the Secretary of War hi for decision of 


t issue. 
510 Towing 18 a copy of the communication that raised the subject 


to which memorandum relates: 
[Memorandum for The Adjutant General.] 
War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE or THE CHIEF or STAFF, 


Washington, August 30, 1911. 


It is necessary to provide for the assignment of some of the addi- 
tional colonels at the Pen time on the Army Register. 


The Secretary of War directs that Col. E. P. Andrus remain at 
present in command of the 
colonels from 


be 
Artillery, Srey two by 


colo . A list of the available colonels from which these 
Cavalry : Hatheld. Bishop, Day, Steever, Dodd 
Field Ax „ A ver, „ Hunter. 
Infan 


ery: an L 
: Pitcher, T. F. Davis, Booth, Paulding, Reynolds, Williams, 
Chubb, n, Jackson. 
Col. William T. 
d as 


for officer, recruit depot, Jefferson Barracks, will 
be assigned to duty with a regiment, Orina to his long detached service. 
An 1 tion from ral for these 


. LEONARD Woon, 
Major General, Chief of Staff. 


It will be seen that in order to vide for some of the coloncls that 
ation that was embodied in the 


osed to assign four colonels to command an equal 
on ge bee that these four shall be selected 
a restricted 0 nels who are said to be “ available.” 
Undoubtedly . 5 — E * be na nana to afford 
employment for officers o who huve become 

may hereafter become 
tion, but it is submi 

ed by 


that beset it than others can possibly be. It may be said without fear 
contradiction that there is no military duty, 
including that of service in the General Staff at is of greater 


present 
Br — by the 
co 2 ualified rgani- 
gations in which the; u pa 
To insure the faith 
duties that are essential to 
there is 


of qualities of 
in military or ctyil life. He should be energetic, alert, ready to devote 
time and attention to the smallest as well as the largest details of the 
work under his charge, fond of that work, possessed of much self-control, 
patient but firm, j a good judge of men, sympathetic where sympathy 
— well be bestowed but a strict disciplinarian when occasion requires, 
and, last but not least, in person, bearing, and dress he should be a 
soldierly exemplar not only for the commissioned officers and culisted 
men who form the ent of the depot, but also for the 
multitude of young soldiers who come under his command at the forma- 
tive and most critical period of their Army service. It is no disparage- 
ment to the many excellent colonels in the line of the Army to say 
that but few of them can be ex ed to measure up to such a 
standard, and that far fewer, if any, who even roximate to it are to 
be found on any such restricted list as that which has been offered or 
suggested by the Chief of Staff. It will not be easy to find the men best 
fitted to command these depots even if the whole commissioned list 
of the Army is thrown open to selection, and it will be simply impossible 

restricted, as is now propana, to a few colonels for 
prone employment has not been foun here or whom it is not 


8 to remove from or to supersede 
in the command of depots are Col. Murray. at Columbus Barracks; Mai. 
Dugan, at Fort Slocum; and Maj. MeGlac! at Fort McDowell. These 
officers have made their depots models of what recruit depots should be 
and have demonstrated that they possess in a Shey Sere that rare 
combination of qualifications that marks the efi t and successful 
depot commander and administrator. To say nothing of the considera- 
tion that they have earned by their enthusiastic devotion to their work 
and the ability with which they have performed it, it is not believed to 
be in the interest of the public good to relieve or supersede them at the 
present time in the manner proposed or for the reason given for the 


ae ona of those depot commanders appears on the long List recenti 
prepared of officers who have had an excessive amount of detach 
service, but, on the contrary, the official records show that all of them 
have had long service with troops. 

Col. Murray has been about four years at Columbus Barracks, but he 
is an unassigned colonel, and to replace him by the detail of another 
officer of the same rank, whether assigned or unassigned, would not at 
all diminish the number of es og E or unemployed colonels, so that 
some other reason for displacing It can not be 


him must be sought. 
as such a reason that he has had an excessive amount of detached 


service, for he has not. In his entire commissioned service of over 34 


years he has been detached from his regiment considerably less than 10 
years, but he has been with his regiment or in command of troops 
elsewhere for over 28 years. It may be well to compare this record of 
service with certain er similar records that are given elsewhere in 


this paper. 

Maj. ugan has been less than four years at Fort Slocum, and Maj. 
MeGlachlin has only been about two years at Fort McDowell. After 
the splendid work that they have done in building up those depots as 
commanders of them it would be as unjust to them as it would be 

to retain them in subordinate posttions. In fairness to 
be reliev if officers senior to them in rank are 


to be to those depots. But while such a procedure, if fol- 
lowed by the assignment of colorels to command those depots, would 
reduce the n of superfluous colonels by two, it would increase b; 


the number of unassigned majors for whom employment woul 
have to be sought. 

Col. Murray and Maj. Dugan were so unfortunate as to be compelled 
not long ago to appear before the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
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House of 8 for examination with to a bill that 
1 to rease the enlistment period of the 

response to questions addressed to them by the committee, they ex- 
8 the 


views that were at variance with 8 uently e 


for which Col. Murray Maj. Dugan Was 
given. by the press to this e of opinion. And doubtless there 


officers are 
deavoring to punish them because they gave testimony that may be 
re as damaging to his own, and that the solicitude now — 


with the reerufting service and 


0. 
Additional ground for such a conciusion is to be found in a recent 
newspaper announcement, likely to be regarded as inspired, in which 
the proposed assignment of colonels to command recruit depots is 
coupled with a statement that a special effort is to be made to recruit 
re ents in the Philippines up to their authorized strength, thus sug- 
gesting that the vacancies in the ranks of those regiments are charge- 
able to the present e Reger of the recruiting service, and 88 
the well-known fact t those vacancies are almost entirely to 
the policy adopted without consulting The Adjutant General and since 
reported by the commanding general of the Maneuver Division to have 
been ill advised, under which for many weeks all obtainable Infantry 
recruits, oe i hundreds in number, and all without any preliminary 
train whatever, were rushed to the Mexican border to fill certain 
regiments far beyond their normal strength with the inevitable result 
that vacancies occurring in other regiments stationed in the Philippines 
and elsewhere could not then be filled, pe on in the ordinary course 
of events they soon will be filled now that the abnormal diversion of 
recruits before mentioned has ceased. 
Of course, any such conclusion as that referred to here would be 


It will be seen by the memorandum quoted at the beginning of this 
paper that it is intended to revoke tbe order assigning Col. Wood to 


ine Islands, assigned to the command of Columbus Barracks if it shall 
found oe arrival in the United States that he desires that 
men A 

The last commanding officer at Jefferson Barracks was Col. Mann. 
He had been there a comparatively short time when he was relieved 
without any inquiry as to the wishes of The Adjutant General in the 
matter, or as to whether the summary relief of Col. Mann would or 
would not be detrimental to the interests of the recruiting service. The 
Adjutant General was also directed to nominate a colonel of Infantry 
to succeed Col. Mann. 

When The Adjutant General was called upon to name a colonel of 
Infantry to succeed Col. Mann as commander of the recruit depot at 
Jefferson Barracks, he named Col. Wood, who was then serving with his 
regiment in the Philippine Islands and with whom, co uently, no 
communication with regard te the matter was practieable. his nomi- 
nation was made first, The Adjutant eral knew him to be 


having. had 14 years and 10 months of such service out of a total 
comm 


respect, as well as the records of the other depot commanders, with 
the records of many detached officers whose names are borne on the 
recently prepared lists of more than 270 officers with excessive amounts 
of detached service, * the number being certain young officers 
recently assigned to duty in the office of the Chief of Staff. One of 
those officers, a captain, has had but a little over two years’ service 
with his regiment out of a total co n ce of a little over 
14 years. other officer, a captain with the same length of service, 


that service being rendered in the ane 5 8 
5 3 on detac 
All of 


staff p: 
out any uest or 5 on his part, has been ordered from the 
Philippine Islands to 

well be 1 to comply with his order. The revocation of his 
— and assignment to a decrease in 
the number of additional or de ed colonels, and his assignment to 
any other recruit depot would accomplish nothing whatever beyond 


DPT 


deranging his plans and defeating a recommendation made by The 


Adjutant „ not of his own volition, but in compliance with an 
er to make such a recommendation. 

It will be . Sere ae to obtain the men best fitted for the hiany im- 
portant duty of commanding the recruit depots if selection is to be 
restricted to any such limited list as that presented by the Chief of 
Staff, or even the entire list of colonels is to be open to selection. 
And there is no reason why selection should be limited to either 
of those lists. It is just as desirable to provide suitable employment 
for additional or detached lientenant colonels as it is to provide places 
for additional or detached colonels. A general recruit depot affords a 
much more appropriate command for a lieutenant colonel than for a 
colonel, and suitable commanders are much more likely to be foand 
among the younger men in the lower grade than among the older men 
in the higher grade. į 

For the reasons hereinbefore stated, The Adjutant General te 
that the memorandum of the Chief of Staff of August 30, 1911, re- 
considered, and recommends : 

(1) That Maj. Dugan remain in command of the Fort Slocum depot 
until the expiration of his four-year tour on January 19 next. $ 

(2) That Col. Murray remain in command of the Columbus Barracks 
depot at least until January 1 next. 

Ka That Col. Wood's assignment to the Jefferson Barracks depot 

n 


(4) That Maj. McGlachlin remain in command of the Fort McDowell 
depot at least until June 30 next. 

122 That hereafter commanders of the general recrult depots be se- 
l from among the colonels and lieutenant colonels of the mobile 
army. 

F. C. AINswortn, 
The Adjutant General. 
To the Chr or STAFF. 
SEPTEMBER 5, 1911. 
* * . * s > = 

The assertion made 526 the Secretary of War that in the foregoing 
document Gen. Ainsworth, “ by insinuation, charged the Chief of Staff 

th improper motives,” etc., is astonishing. The effort made to con- 
vict Gen. Ainsworth of improper conduct needed bolstering up, indeed, 
when it was deemed nevessary to so flagrantly distort his meaning, as 
was done in this case, for an examination by even a prejudiced mind 
of those rts of this document quoted and relied upon by the Sec- 
retary of War will convince anyone that, far from containing anything 
In the shape of an “insinuation against the Chief of Staff. they em- 
body rothing but an open and straightforward statement of the con- 
struction that many s would be likely to 8 upon the action 
p by him and Emely and certainly not unfriendly advice against 
aking the action proposed. 

Gen. Ainsworth said that “doubtless there are those who, not know- 

or not believing that the Chief of Staff is. too h minded and cou- 

lentious to his official action to be influ by such a matter, 
will be swift to conclude, if those two officers are relieved or superseded 
now, that the Chief of Staff is endeavoring to punish them for giving 
testimony that may be regarded as d g to his own." Your com- 
mittee can not see in this frank statement of the truth any ground for 


his meaning and purpose by explicitly s 
conelusiou as that referred. to here would erroneous, but it is be- 
lieved to be the part of wisdom not to give Congress, the public at 
—— 5 any ground upon which to base it, at least at the 
resen e. 
Your commi: with a pretty full knowledge of all the circumstances 
undi tion undertaken ae since the beginning of the 
ngress, can only regret that the advice civen above was not Followed. 
The action taken by the War Department in the cases mentioned b 
Gen. Ainsworth and orders issued to other officers have compelled this 
committee to conclude that it will not, under the present régime in the 
War Department, be able to obtain the frank and free expression of 
their opinions from officers of the Army to which Congress is entitled 
when it is trying to shape legislation not only for the Army but for the 


country. 

On Beptember 19, 1911, in se to a personal ‘etter from Gen. 
Ainsworth, which seems to have written on August 30, no copy 
having been furnished. the Secretary of War then a a to Gen. 


Personal.] 


Maj. Gen. F. C. AINSWORTH, 
The Adjutant General, United States A i 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 


HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y., September 19, 1911. 


service. t you say as to Col. 
weight in the final decision. 

I have also read your memorandum to the Chief of Staff. a copy of 
which you sent me with your letter of September 5. I have directed 
that the other assignments recommended by the Chief of Staff be car- 
ried out. I find that, while there are a number of unassigned colonels 
in the line, there is an actual shortage of majors, and this seems to 
me a sufficient reason why majors should not remain assigned at the 
recruitin, mg vote I also find that the list of colonels submitted to 
you by eneral Staff for selection to the recruiting service was 
twice as as the usual number submitted to the other bureaus for 
similar ons. Under all of these circumstances, while I appre- 
ciate your zeal and anxiety to make the recruiting service as effi 


No. I and 105 in Memorandum No. II). 


r 
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as possible, I do not deem it proper to change in these respects the 

F gret and bate certain pas- 
0. ro and repro 

‘our memorandum ae oe letter which you sent me. Noth- 

terior motives on the 


moment, a 
Very sincerely, yours, HENRY L. STIMSON. 
So much of the foregoing letter as is described as a “ warning’ is 
a palpable misrepresentation, for certainly nothing in this letter could 
be construed into warny The Adjutant General with a view to his 


future discipline or punishment; nor was there anything in the memo- 
randum referred to this letter which could have justified the Secre- 
tary of War in warning The Adjutant General of the Army. It does 


as a part of, a formal re 
a copy of that 177 5 an panying memoran- 
dum (No. I) of n. Ainsworth of March 25, 1911, as is pertinent to 
this discussion. The part of the memorandum in black-face type is 
“eg 8 quoted by the Secretary of War in his letter of February 
: 5 Report No. 7. S 
War DEPARTMENT BOARD ON BUSINESS METHODS, 
Washington, May 3, 1911. 


Subject: Paper work in the Army, 


The board met, 5 to the call of its president, at 3 p. m., April 
22, 1911, and took up the consideration of a memorandum submitted 
by its subcommittee “ Relative to recommendations concerning paper 
work in the Army,” which memorandum is hereto attached as A pendix 
‘A, which consists of Memorandum No. I and Memorandum No. II. 
dated, respectively, March 25 and April 15, 1911. 

The recommendations and suggestions concerning paper work in the 
Army covered in the memoranda refe to were made in a great 
number of communications from the heads of bureaus of the War 
Department, department commanders, and officers of the Army in 
response to call for such suggestions by the War Department. 

The suggestions and recommendations made in the communications 
referred to are briefed in Anonai A, and each suggestion or recom- 
mendation is immediately followed by a recommendation of the sub- 
committee of the board In charge of this particular line of inguiry. 

Copies of each of the memoranda which compose Appendix A were 
submitted to the individual members of the board, in order that each 
of them might have an opportunity to give consideration to the matter 
treated of under the various headings or numbers before the meeting 
of the board. The total number of headings is 197 (92 in Memorandum 
All the members of the board, 
with one exception, expressed their readiness, at the meeting of April 
22. to reach final conclusions on the matters before it. 

The recommendations and stions of the dissenting member were 
submitted verbally to the board at its-meeting and are embodied in a 
minority report, hereto attached. 

The board having given careful consideration to each of the num- 
bered suggestions shown in Appendix A, to the recommendations of its 
subcommittee following thereafter, and also to the verbal suggestions 
of the dissenting member, concurs, after full deliberation, in the recom- 
mendations made by its subcommittee, for the reasons set forth in 
detail under each number or title, subject to the following remarks: 

As to recommendation No. 29, relative to the discontinuance o 
“ Statement of financial operations of post exchanges at military posts” 
(Form No. 102. A. G. .), the board submitted the question of the 
advisability of discontinuing this report to the Inspector General of the 
Army for an expression of his views. The Inspector General agrecing 
that this report could be discontinued without disadvantage to the 
service, the board concurs in the recommendation made (A. G. O. 
1746488) that this report be discontinued. 

As to recommendation No. 33, the board concurs with its subcom- 
mittee that general court-martiat orders should not be embodied in a 
separate series when issued by the War Department, but is of the 
opinion that the frequency with which general court-martial orders are 
Issued from department headquarters warrants their being published by 
each department in a separate series, and suggests the issuance of 
instructions to department commanders that due economy should be 
used in the printing and distribution of this class of orders, so that 
only such numbers would be printed and distributed as are essential and 

essary. 
sare to 5 No, 41, to the effect that returns and forms be 
reduced wherever practicable to a standard size. the rd is of the 
ppinion that efforts now being made by The Adjutant General of the 
Army along these lines should be continued and that the studies re- 
ferred to in memorandum No. 1. looking to a change in the form of 
enlistment papers and the reduction of the number of signatures 
thereon, should be continued by The Adjutant General. 

As to recommendation No. 42, the board is of the opinion that 
columns Horses“ and “ Pieces of artillery” should be climinated 
from the post return. (A. G. O. 1746940.) 

As to recommendations No. 109 and No. 110. referring to the effi- 
elenex reports of officers (Form 187. A. G. O.), the recommendation of 
its subcommittee is concurred in. The board fs, however, of the opinion 
the question 
combined with the individual service 


that The Adjutant General of the Army should study 
whether this form can not be 
report. ) 


(Form 266, A. G. O. 


tions made by the 
department commanders, and officers of the Army, em- 

dix and considered in this report, seems.to indicate 
jority of cases there would be neither an increase in 
the efficiency of the Army nor a reduction of paper work connected 
with admi tion if they were carried out, for a very large num- 
ber of these suggestions would simply involve the transfer of paper 
work from places where it is now being done to other places, and in 
some cases would, whilst relieving officers of a task, necessitate the 
employment of additional civilian clerks. The suggestions made appear 
to be, to a degree, based upon insufficient knowledge on the part of the 
persons mak: them of the administrative details connected with the 


operation of the great departments and bureaus of the War Depart- 
ment. Some of them, indeed, indicate a lack of knowledge of existing 
ing certain reports to rendered for its use. board invites 
attention to the fact that with very few exceptions the officers making 
of conducting the paper work of the Army either give no reasons or 
insufficient ones for the line of action they propose. 
considerable reduction in the paper work of the Army without mate- 
rially injuring administrative efficiency, it is of the opinion that it 
roceed further in this direction or go to the extent in the 
—. paper work which appears to seem desirable to the officers 
for this conclusion, which may not have been apparent to them, is that 
oe reason of the long-continued efforts of the War Department in this 
paper work of the Army have already been made. These reductions 
ave been brought about as a result of studies undertaken by other 
results of constant efforts to reduce clerical work by the several chiefs 
of the bureaus of the War Department, who are charged with the 
ance with the law, would be suitable for any conditions and available 
for quick and ready reference. 
F. C. AINSWORTH, 
The Adjutant General of the Army. 
E. A. GaRLINGTON, 
The ctor General, Member. 
. W. WOTHERSPOON, 
OHN C. SCOFIELD, 
Assistant and Chief Clerk, War Department, Member. 


that a large 
laws, and others of the purposes of Congress in caliing: tor and requir- 
recommendations and suggestions for changes in reports or methods 
Wulle the board believes that it has recommended in this report a 
can not at this time, without injury to the efficient administration of 
the suggestions upon which it has acted. One of the reasons 
tion, extending over many years, very material reductions in the 
boards conven previous to the creation of this board, and as the 
maintenance of a system of records which, whilst being kept in accord- 
Major General, Uni: States Army, President 
Brigadier General, United States Army, 
Brigadier Generel, United States “Army, Member, 


[Memorandum No. 1.— Relative to recommendations ‘concerning paper 
work in the Army.] 


: War DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE. 
It is to be observed that the recommendations to which this memo- 
randum relate are, in general, for an abbreviated or Informal method 
of correspondence with a minimum record thereof and for a reduction 
in the number of returns, rolls, and reports now required. The officers 
g these recommendations naturally deal with the subjects from 
their-own point of view, especial weight being given to the considera- 
tion of personal convenience. But little or no consideration is given 
by them to the needs of the War Department, and, in fact, such needs 
2 oe a known or are only imperfectly understood by the 
majority of officers. 
t should also be observed that any bureau of the War Department 
that is charged by law or re; tions with the obtaining and keeping 
of certain information, and 


ou 
fore it may be fairly stated as a general principle that the judgment 
of a chief of bureau as to the enon gy rei any particular report or 
return, or for any particular item of crmation req 

bodied therein, should have much greater weight than the views of 
officers who have little or no knowl of the purposes for which the 
tain 3 or information in question are used in the War 

artment. 


t is proper to remark that, with a view to reducing the paper work 
of the Army to the lowest le limit that is consistent with eM- 
ciency and accuracy, The Adjutant General's Office has been 


eng: 
for the past seven yora upon a continuous and systematic study of the 
blank forms issued by it to the Army and of the reports and returns re- 
ceived by it from the Army. Careful consideration has been given to 
all suggestions of change, from whatever source received, and it has 
been the uniform practice not to order a new supply of any form with- 
out first ascertaining whether there is reason to believe that the form 
ean be amended in any way with benefit to the service. As a result of 
all this many radical in forms have been made, with a view to 
convenience and economy of time and labor on the part of those using 
them. It will readily be understood therefore that almost all the 
changes that are now recommended and that are the basis of this 
memorandum have heretofore received full consideration and tnat but 
very few of the recommendations now under consideration present any- 
thing that combines the three all-important elements of practicability, 
utilit , and safety. It is needless to say that any proposed measure 
that Tacks any one of these elements is not a measure that should be 
adopted in the public service. 
6 — * * + . * 
Returns, muster rolls, and y rolls: 

(41) Recommendations: What some or all of the present returns, 
muster rolls, and pay rolls be abolished, consolidated, curtailed, ren- 
dered at less frequent intervals, or ch: n form. (A. G. O. 1746488; 
1741192: 1739762 ; 1735753 ; 1746995: 1739645: 1743513: 1735849: 
1743543; 1746940; 1740815; 17469095: 1738794; 1746488; 1732283; 
i A 


i 


749060: 1747817; 1740740; 1745770.) 

All these recommendations aro disapproved, with the few relatively 
unimportant exceptions hereinafter noted. Alraost all of them show, 
on the part of those making them, a deplorable ignorance of or indif- 
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repeated inves tions of the 
p Poy aoa perennially 


my. 

The return ju its various forms is one of the most ancient as well as 
most important of all military papers. The rendition of most of these 
forms is vequired by law, the seventh article of war, and all of them 
are simply indispensable, because upon them alone the War Depart- 
ment and commanders of all grades from the highest to the lowest must 
rely for a readily accessible and concise showing of the composition, 
strength, and effectiveness of the commands renderi returns. In 
additicn to this, the return is preeminently the historical record of the 
command to which it pertains, setting forth as it does in concise form 
and at short intervals all the principal 1 that take place in that 
command from the beginning to the end of its existence. No other 
on pe ee ever has taken, or ever can take, the place of the return 
n this respect. 

The muster roll is primarily and chiefly the historical record of the 
individual soldier, giving once in two months a detailed account of the 
service of that soldier during the period covered by the roll. It is the 
chief source upon which the department must rely in order to meet the 
unmbertess demands that are made upon it for information as to the 
present status and past histories of individual soldiers, including infor- 
mation to be used in the settlement of claims of the individuals them- 
selves, or their widows and orphans, for pension, pay, and many other 
rights, benefits, and privileges, the allowance of which depends upon 
the rerord of military service. 

The pay roll is a financial and not a military record. Its form and 
substatice are subject by law to determination by the Comptroller of the 
‘Treasury, and its destination is the office of the Auditor for the War 
Department, there to be filed as a voucher to a paymaster’s account. 
Pay rolls never reach The Adjutant Generals Office, and as compared 
with the muster rolls they are relatively valuless as sources of infor- 
mation as to the military status and service of present or former sol- 
diers. Vor these reasons and especially because the form and substance 
of the pay roll are pot subject to the control of the War Department, no 
further consideration need be given to that roll in connection with the 
subject of this memorandum. 

From the foregoing statements it will be seen that the pinpon and 
uses of the return and the muster roll are widely different, it being the 
chief function of the return to show the status and history of a com- 
mand, whereas it is the chief function of the muster roll to show the 
status and military histories of individual soldiers. These two reports 
differ as widely in form and substance and as to the periods covered 
by them as they differ in functions and uses, so that there is no real 
relationship between them. While Information of a somewhat similar 
nature is obtainable, to a limited extent, from each of these reports, 
the separate and distinct uses made of this information and of the 
reports containt it are so unrelated that it is beyond question that 
no avoldable duplication of labor is involved in the preparation of the 
reports. To compile from the muster rolls information to take the 
place of some of that now shown in concise form by the returns is 
simply impossible, because, to say nothing of the long delay involved, the 
task of partig such a compilation would be enormous and far beyond 
the capacity of the clerical force allowed by law to The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office. No argument is necessary to show the unwisdom of con- 
centrating in the ar Department a burden of labor that is borne 
lightly if distributed over the whole Army but that would be over- 
whelming if concentrated in the department. 

For the reasons hereinbefore stated, it is evident that no serious con- 
sideration should be given to the recommendations and suggestions that 
have been made with a view to abolishing, curtailing, or consolidating 
returns or muster rolls, in whole or in part. Aside from the injury 
that would result from any such action, because of the need for all the 
information now furnished by the various returns and rolls, and be- 
cause of the widely different purposes for which the information now 
contained in separate reports is and must always be used, the consoli- 
dation of such unrelated matter, especially such as is borne by muster 
rolls and returns, would create a cumbersome and complicated report 
that must be rendered at more frequent intervals than the muster rolls 
aré now rendered, that would lack the simplicity and succinctness of 
the former separate reports, that would delay and embarrass the work 
of the War partment and the Army, and that would undoubtedly 
increase that work instead of diminishing it. 

With regard to the frequency with which these reports shall be ren- 
dered, it is sufficient to say that long experience has demonstrated con- 
ae § that, in order to serve even reasonably well the pargones for 
which they are intended, the returns must be rendered at perk of not 
more than a month and the rolls at periods of not more than two 
months. It goes without saying that those who must make use of the 
information t is furnished by them should have that information as 
of the latest practicable date. The present requirements as to the 
period for which returns and muster rolls shall be rendered are not 
unduly burdensome upon those who have to render them, but even if 
they were they could not be relaxed in this respect without greatly 
— ohe the value of the information furnished and causing serious 
embarrassment to those whose duty it is to make official use of that 
information. ‘The injury that the pubiic service would suffer through 
any additional delay in rendering these reports would in nowise be 
compensated for by the relatively trifling amount of labor that those 
who prepare and render the reports would escape. 

The size and form of the presan returns are those which long ex 
rience has shown to be best adapted, all interests considered, to the 
purposes for which they are intended, and no change in this respect 
should be made. With regard to the muster roll, experiments are now 
in progress with a view to determining as to the practicability of 
changing it into a form of standard size, 8} by 31 inches. In addition 
to this as hereinafter stated, there are certain changes that can be 
made in the arrangement of the form and that will lessen the labor of 
preparing the reports thereon. These changes will be made before a new 
edition of the muster roll is printed, regardless of whether or not it is 
found practicable to reduce the size of the roll to that of the standard 
form. With these exceptions no change should be made in the form 
or the requirements of the present muster roll... è 

F. C. AINSWORTH, 
The Adjutant General. 
Marcu 25, 1911. 


As further evidence of “ rudeness and ill-temper ” on the part of Gen. 
Ainsworth, the Secretary of War quotes certain remarks made by 
: . Ainsworth on October 16, 1909, in of another genera 
officer in the War Department, the head of one its most important 
bureaus.” But the Seeretary of War, as appears from these papers, 


official communication addressed to the Secretary of War; that those 
remarks were contained in an indorsement addressed to the Acting 
Secretary of War in compliance with a ific order ordering him to 
submit such “ report comment as The Adjutant General might 
desire to submit with regard to the attack made upon him by the Chief 
0 and that the baselessness of this attack made by the 
Chief of Engineers was fully shown by reports made by The Adjutant 
General, the Acting Chief of Staff, the Judge Advocate General, and the 
Assistant Secretary of War. Why this old story should have been 
revived at this time your committee can not understand, unless it was 
for the purpose of discredi Gen. Ainsworth. 

Following is a copy of all the correspondence of any importance, or 
which is pertinent to this discussion, that part of Gen. Ainsworth’s 
indorsement of October 16, 1909, which is printed in black-face type 
being the extract which is quoted by the Secretary of War in his letter 
of February 14 in support of his accusations: 


[Fifth indorsement. ] 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, September 21, 1909. 

Respectfully returned to the Chief of Engitieers, with remark that the 
action of his office in anthorizing Maj. Cavanaugh to assume the duties 
of Maj. Melndoe without first submitting the matter to this office for 
the action of the Secretary of War, by whose order Maj. McIndoe had 
been placed in charge of those duties, was wholly unnecessary and 
unwarranted. 

As Maj. Cavanaugh's telegram was received by the office of the Chief 
of Engineers at 2.46 p. m. Friday, September 3, there was ample time 
for the Acting Chief of Engineers to ask for, in the usual manner, and 
to obtain the issuance by competent authority of the necessary tele- 
. orders on that day. 

y order of the Secretary of War: 


Bens. Atyorp, Adjutant General. 
[Sixth indorsement. ] 


Wak DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE oF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, October 4, 1909. 
1. Respectfully snbmitted, by his permission, to the Secretary of War. 
2. The indorsement of September 21, 1909, on these papers consti- 
tutes a reprimand administered to the chief of a bureau of the War 
Department by The Adjutant General in the name of the Secretary of 


War. 

3. It is believed by the Chief of Engineers that the powers and duties 
of The Adjutant General in regard to the transaction of routine business 
In the name of the Secretary of War do not authorize The Adjutant 
General to administer such a reprimand without in fact submitting the 
papers in the case to the Secretary of War and obtaining his express 
sanction of the contemplated action. The Chief of Engineers js in- 
formed that this course was not followed in the present case, and that 
the Secretary of War had not seen the papers in this case and had not 
sanctioned the reprimand administered The Adjutant General when 
the indorsement of September 21 was written. The Chief of Engineers, 
therefore, takes 3 to this action of The Adjutant General 
which is regarded as beyond his authority and power and subversive of 
es even if the rebuke or reprimand administered were warranted 
by the facts. No officer should subject to 8 by another 
officer not his commander and without the knowl ge of any authority 
competent to administer a reprimand to an officer of the Army. (Pars. 
2 and 3, Ay R ations, Articles of War 25.) 

4. The rebu 


Engineers, stating that Maj. McIndoe, in charge of the river and harbor 

and fortification works of the Portland engineering district, had been 

taken ill with typhold fever and that his immediate relief was 1 
ong 


i 
and regulations, the acting chief at once directed Maj. 
Cavanaugh by telegraph to Lier tarp assume charge of Maj, Melndoe's 
unds. 


Chief of Engineers a grave 92 was presented. Maj. Melndoe's 
disbursements average over 8150, 


the matter was rted by telephone beforg his telegram was sent 
bb 1 E Maj. MelIndoe’s duties, so 


rod 
the Acting Chief of Engineers, and could have taken such measures as 
he deomet 


Maj. Cavanaugh to temporarily 
ot- 


preceden 
that Maj. McIndoe was directed to take station in Portla: 
8 War Bepartment order (S. O. 119, W. D., 1908), and — 
directed by that order to relieve Lieut. Col. S. W. Roessler, Corps of 
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Engineers, of the fortification and river and harbor works in his charge ; 
but this latter direction does not curtail the power of the Chief of 
Engineers to increase or to diminish those duties or to assign any or 
all of them, for good and sufficient reasons, to other officers of his 
corps, so long as no permanent change of station is involved. 
graph 1511, Army Regulations, the 
the command of the Corps of E eers, * „ and with the rye 
ment of the engineer department, including the regulation of the duties 
of all officers, agents, and others who may be employed under his 
direction.” By paragraph 745, Army Regulations, the Chief of Engi- 
neers is authorized to issue travel orders for necessary journcys on river 
and harbor and fortification duty, and the laws, regulations, and prece- 
dents of nearly 100 28 uniformly recognize or specifically express the 
right and power of the Chief of Engineers to thus regulate the duties of 
the officers of his corps. 

7. The supervision and execution of works of river and harbor im- 
provement and of fortification construction are placed by law under the 
cngineer Department, and the Chief of Engineers is specifically charged 
with the administration of these works, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of War. Works of this character are committed by the Secretary 
of War to the Chief of Engineers and not to individual officers of the 
corps. The assignment of such works to individual constructing officers 
is made by the Chief of Engineers. With every river and harbor bill 
and every fortification bill additional works are intrusted to the Chief 
of Engineers, and are by him assigned to such officers as he selects, and 
his right to thus assign these works has never been questioned. Ever, 
new project of river and harbor improvement, every preliminary exami- 
nation and survey, every new item of construction or repair of fortifi- 
cations or accessories, provided for in the successive sopropria nos acts 
is thus assigned to the individual constructing officers by the Chief of 
Engineers, and the fact of such assignment is not reported to The 
Adjutant General or to the Secre of War. The Secretary of War 
holds the Chief of Engineers responsible for the works; it is the right 
and duty of the Chief of Engineers to direct his subordinate in its 


immediate execution. 

8. A long line of precedents can be cited in support of the action of 
the Acting Chief of Engineers in this case, showing similar action with- 
out the intervention of The Adjutant General. Among recent cases of 
an exactly similar nature are the following: 

In June, 1909, Capt. E. M. Adams, Corps of Engineers, stationed at 
Charleston, S. C.. was taken ill with 1 fever. The facts were re- 

rted to the Chief of Engineers, w at once directed Capt. E. I. 

rown, Corps of Engineers, stationed at Wilmington, N. C., to assume 
temporary charge of Capt. Adams's duties and funds. This temporary 
transfer was reported to the Secretary of War direct, in connection 
with a request for the withdrawal of the funds to Capt. Adams's credit 
on the books of the Treasury and their reallotment to Capt. Brown, 
Capt. Adams being too ill to sign the transfer papers. Upon Capt. 
Adams's return to duty, at the end of July, Capt. Brown was directed 
by the Chief of Engineers to retransfer the works and funds to Capt. 
Adams, which was done. 

In January. 1907, Lieut. Col. Edward Burr, Corps of Engineers, th 
stationed at Boston, Mass., was directed by the Chief of Engineers to 
temporarily relieve First Lieut. H. C. Jewett, Corps of Engineers, of the 
fortification and river and harbor works in the Portland (Me.) district, 
Lieut. Jewett being incapacitated by an attack of typhoid fever. Steps 
were taken to withdraw all funds standing to Lieut. Jewett’s credit on 
the books of the Treasury, and requisition for funds to be placed to the 
credit of Lieut. Col, Burr was made. Lieut. Col. Burr remained in 
temporery charge of the Portland district until relieved by Lieut. Col. 
G. A. Zinn, Corps of Engineers, under the provisions of Special Orders 
101, War Department, 1907, in May of that year. 

In October, 1903, Col. G. J. Lydecker, Corps of Engineers, then sta- 
tioned at Cincinnati, Ohio, was directed by the Chief of Engincers to as- 
sume 8 charge of the works in the Pittsburgh district during 
the illness of Capt. W. L. Sibert, Corps of Engineers, the officer in per- 
manent charge, and he was similarly ordered by the Chief of Engineers 
to retransfer the works to Capt. Sibert when the latter returned to duty 
in November. 

In February, 1900, Lieut. Col. W. H. H. Benyaurd 8 of Engineers, 
stationed in New York, died suddenly in that city. aj. W. L. Marshall, 
Corps of Engineers, also stationed in that city, was directed by the 
Chief of Engineers, by wire, to assume temporary charge of all duties, 
money, and property that had been in charge of Lieut. Col. Benyaurd. 
Maj. Marshall duly assumed charge of these duties, and remained in 
temporary charge until relieyed by Maj. E. H. Ruffner, Corps of Engi- 
. the provisions of Special Orders 94, War Department, April 

Precisely similar action was taken on the sudden death of Maj. J. F. 
Gregory, Cor s of Engineers, in Cincinnati, Ohio, in July, 1897, and In 
the case of the sudden death of Col. O. M. Poe, Corps of Engineers, in 
Detroit, Mich., in October, 1895. 

8. In the cases cited above an emergency existed of a similar character 
to that which was presented in the present case, but similar action has 
bean taken by the Chief of Engineers even when no such emergency 
existed, as shown by the cases cited below. 

In March. 1909, Capt. Lytle Brown, Co of Engineers, stationed at 
Louisville, Ky., was assigned by the Chief of Engineers certain duties 
connected with the survey of the Oblò River, and, in order that he 
might perform these duties without detriment to the other works in his 
charge, Lieut. Col. J. G. Warren, Corps of Engineers, stationed at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was directed by the Chief of Engineers on April 13, 1909, 
to temporarily relieve Capt. Brown of his other duties. These duties are 
to be retransferred to pt. Brown upon completion of the field ses- 
son of the Ohio River 8 

In November, 1907, Col. Milton B. Adams, Corps of Engineers, sta- 
tioned at Grand Rapids, Mich., was granted a leave of absence for 2 
months and 12 days, and in order to provide for the conduct of the 
works in his charge during his absence, he was directed by the Chief of 
Engineers to temporarily transfer the duties and funds in his charge to 
ae Charles Keller, Corps of Engineers, stationed at Detroit, Mich., 
and to resume charge upon his return from leave. 

9. Similar citations could be e indefinitely were it con- 
sidered necessary. In all these cases travel orders for such journeys 
as were necessary to carry out the instructions of the Chief of Engi- 
neers were issued by the lef of Engineers, and In none of them was 
The Adjutant General or the Secre of War consulted, except in- 
cidentally when the transfer of funds by the method of the Treasury 
withdrawal and reallotment was necessary, on account of the inability 
of the officer in permanent charge of the work to sign the transfer 
papers. These cases are not evidences of a 8 violation ot the 

of proper procedure but are examples of the necessary exercise of 
23 inherent in the principle of executive control by a responsible 
ea 


10. The action of the Acting Chief of ineers in directing Maj. 
Cavanaugh to temporarily assume charge of Maj. McIndoe’s works 
under the Engineer Department was strictly correct and in accordance 
with Pree His onig error was in reporting his action to The Ad- 
jutant General and in asking a confirmation, which was totally unneces- 
sary. If the Chief of Engineers had been present, this error would not 
have been made. The duties which Maj. Cavanaugh was directed by 
this office to assume were only those pertaining to river and harbor 
5 and to fortification construction. The lighthouse duties 
and funds were transferred, by order of the Secretary of War, after 
consultation with the Secretary of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. There was no emergency in the Li 
as the naval inspector was on hand and could temporarily act. The 
action of the Acting Chief of Lage pei being within 
v. s not reviewable by The Adjutant 


ne Adjutant 
0 u 
The Chief of * is charged with the execution of many 
varied and important works, involving the employment of multitudes 
of men and the expenditure of vast sums of public funds, If his execu- 
tive acts within the legal sphere of bis activities are to be reviewed by 
The Adjutant General and his discretion in the conduct of the works 
committed to him is to be questioned by The Adjutant General, the en- 
tire principle of executive administration and responsibility in the En- 
gineer Department is or may be paralyzed. The Chief of E eers can 
not recognize the right of The Adjutant General to so review his a 
nor can he submit to criticism or reprimand by The Adjutant Gene 
based upon the exercise of his discretion in matters which are by law 
committed to his charge. 

11. The Chief of Engineers feels this matter very keenly. He feels 
that The Adjutant General has used the name of the Secretary of War 
to obtain from the files of this office official papers pertaining solely 
to the business of this office, and that he has used these papers as the 
basis of a reprimand to the Chief of Engineers, administered in the 
name of the Secretary of War. Such a reprimand, if indeed a - 
istered by the Secretary of War, is a punishment which must be keenly 
felt by any conscientious and high-spirited officer, and which must 
follow him to the end of his career, if, in accordance with existing 
regulations relative to all expressions of censure from superiors, it is 
filed with his record in the War Department. But when such action is 
taken by The Adjutant General, in the name of the Secretary of War, 
but without his express sanction, it becomes a wrong and an Injustice, 
which same method may be used to destroy each and every officer's 
usefulness in the Army. 

12. For the various reasons above set forth, the Chief of Engineers 
pg pend that the reflections upon the conduct of the Office of the Chief 
of ginger in this case contained in the indorsement of September 21, 
1909, be expunged from the records of the War Department. 

W. L. MARSHALL 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 


[Seventh indorsement.] 
War DEPARTMENT, October 13, 1909. 
Respectfully returned to The Adjutant General, inviting attention to 
ee ep indorsement, with n to submit such report and com- 
ment as he may desire to present thereon. 
ROBERT SHAW OLIVER, 
Acting Secretary of War, 


[Eigħth indorsement.] 
To Col. Alvord, for remark. 
A. G. O. 
Oct. 14, 1909. 


{Ninth indorsement.] 


Tue ADJULANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
October 16, 1909. 

Respectfully returned to The Adjutant General of the Army. 

In the afternoon of September 3 last, at least an hour before the 
close of office hours, Col. F. V. Abbot, Co: of En vs, Acting Chief 
of Engineers, called me b telephone and stated t he had received 
telegraphic notice that Maj. McIndoe, in charge of the Portland (Oreg.) 
engineering district, was ill with ty, hoid fever, and that he, Col. Abbot, 
had telegraphed 12 5 Cavanaugh, then on leave of absence in Portland, 
directing him to relleve Maj. cIndoe tem rarily ot his duties and to 
take over his funds. I asked Col. Abbot if he had already. telegraphed 
such an order, and he distinctly answered that he had, and asked me 
what he should do next. Thereupon I told him that there was nothing 
for him to do but to make a written report of the matter to the 
5 General of the Army and ask for confirmation of the action 
aken. ~ 

Under date of September 3, the Acting Chief of Engineers addressed 
to the Adjutant General the letter hereby returned. In that letter he 
reported the action taken b him with regard to Majs. McIndoe and 
Cavanaugh, asked that the instructions given by him to those officers 
be confirmed, and recommended that inquiry be made of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor as to whether there was objection to the 
temporary transfer of way. Melndoe's duties as lighthouse inspector to 
Maj. Cavanaugh. This letter was not received In the mail room of the 
Adjutant General’s Office until just at the close of office hours on 
September 4, and the department was closed on the two following 
gars. but on September 7 the letter reached my desk and I at once 
submitted it to the Acting Chief of Staff, who directed approval of the 
action taken and that the necessary letter be written to the Department 
of Commerce and Labor. I caused such a letter to be prepared and 
took it to the Acting Secretary of War, who, after hearing a statement 
of the case from me, signed the letter. I also addressed a letter to 
the Chief of Engineers, eee him that the Secretary of War had 
confirmed the action taken in directing the temporary relief of Maj. 
McIndoe by Maj. Cavanaugh. . 

In this connection it is proper to remark that since June 25, 1908, 
pursuant to instructions received from the Assistant Secretary of War 
on that date, unless otherwise specifically directed, all orders depend- 
ing upon the authority of the Secretary of War for their validity have 
been given in his name, whether he be present or not, the use of the 
words “Acting Secretary of War“ having been discontinued. 

On September 8 I submitted to the e of Staff a letter 
from the Acting Secretary of Commerce and bor requesting the tem- 


porary assignment of Maj. Cavanaugh as engineer of the thirteenth 
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lighthouse district, and by direction of the Acting Chief of Staff an 
order making the en was prepared, On the same day I stated 
the case to the Acting Secretary of War and submitted to him a 
telegram, which he signed, informing the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor that an order detailing Maj. vanaugh temporarily as engineer 
of the thirteenth lighthouse district and direc 
telegraph to the Secretary of Commerce and La 
On the same day I also telegraphed Maj. Cavanaugh that 
had been made. : 
There being no record in this office of the telegraphic correspondence 
between the Acting Chief of Engineers and Maj. 9 on which 
confirmation of the action taken in the case by the Acting Chief of 
Engineers was asked and given in the name of the Secretary of War, 
as hereinbefore stated, I called apor the Chief of Engineers, in the 
name of the Secretary of War, on September 8 for copies of that corre- 
spondence. This call was made after submission of the matter to the 
Acting Chief of Staf and by his direction (first indorsement hereon). 
The copies thus called for having been received it was found that a 


copy of the telegram from Maj. Cayanaugh to the Chief of Engineers, 
informing him of the illness o: ge Melndoe, was deficient in the im- 
portant particular that it did not show the time of its receipt. It was 


also found, from a copy of the tel m of the Acting Chief of Engi- 
neers to Maj. Cavanaugh, that the Acting Chicf of Engineers had been 
in communication with the Lighthouse Board with regard to the matter. 
Therefore, I submitted all the papers in the case to the Acting Chief 
of Staff, and by his direction I called upon the Chief of Engineers, in 
the name of the Secretary of War, on September 14 (thi indorse- 
ment hereon) for the original telegram from Maj. Cavanaugh to the 
Chief of Engineers, also for copies or a statement pridy what passed 
between the Lighthouse Board and the office of the Chief of Engineers 
with regard to the matter in reggie 

In connection with these calls upon the Chief of Engineers for in- 
formation with regard to this case it is proper to remark that both 
of the calls were made “By order of the Secretary of War“ after 
submission of the matter to the Acting Chief of Staff and by virtue 
of the authotity vested in the Chief of Staff by e ae 3 of a pub- 
lished order (E) of the Secretary of War o pril 14, 1906. That 
paragraph is as follows: 

“The submission of matters to the Secretary by the Chief of Stat 


will be in person, Before presentation to either the Secretary or the 
Assistant Secretary the cases should be completed, by obtaining the 
necessary recommendations, reports, or information from the bureaus 


of the department, or the mil ae | authorities outside of the depart- 
ment, and to this end the Chief of Staff is authorized to call therefor. 

“ By order of the Secretary of War.” 

After having been fully advised as to all the facts in the case the 
Acting Chief of Staff decided that the papers should be returned to 
the lef of Engineers. whose attention should be called to the im- 
prope: action of his office with regard to the case and especially to 
he fact that there was ample time to make request for proper action 
in the usual way. ‘Thereupon, I ca the draft of an indorsement 
conveying that decision (fifth indorsement hereon) to be n On 

lef of Staff, 


September 21 I submitted that draft to the Acting A 
who read it and approved it. I then took it to the Acting Secretary 
of War, who read it and approved it after I had advi; him fully 


with regard to the case and the action that had been taken by the 
Actin hief of Staff with regard to it. 

Following is a copy of the record made by me immediately after 
the submission of this draft and before the fair copy was tten: 

»Foregoing draft submitted to the Actg. Chief of Staff and the Act- 
Ing Sti ed A of War this date, and approved by them. B. A. (B. 
Alvord), A. G. Sept. 21, 09.“ 

Not a single step has been taken by The Adjutant General's Office 
In this case, from the 8 ip, to the present time, without the 
full knowledge and approval of either the Acting Secretary of War, 
the Actin hief of Staff, or both combined. e assertion of the 
Chief of Engineers that the third indorsement hereon conveys a repri- 
mand to him is without foundation. That indorsement advises him in 
a very mild way to the effect that the action of his office in directing 
Maj. Cavanaugh to assume the duties of Maj. McIndoe without first 
submitting the matter for the action of the Secretary of War, by 
whom Maj. McIndoe had been placed in charge of those duties, was 
wholly 8 and unwarranted. 

The facts in this case are very simple. Maj. McIndoe was placed in 
charge of certain duties by the — on order of the Secretary of War. 
It required an order of the Secretary of War or the President to re- 
lieve him from those duties. The Acting Chief of Engineers undertook to 
relieve him without invoking the authority or consent of any superior. 
There was not the slightest necessi for his doing this. He re- 
ceived telegraphic notice of Maj. Melndoe's illness at 2.46 p. m., when 
both the Acting Chief of Staff and the Acting Secretary of War were 
In their offices and would remain there for at least an hour and a 
half. If he had brought or sent his telegraphic notice to The Adju- 
tant General's Office, 2% he should have done, the notice would have 
been acted on by the Acting Chief of Staff and the Acting Secretary of 
War, and the necessary telegraphic order would have been sent to 
. all within 20 minutes at the most and probably within 

nutes. 

That a subordinate may change, eyen temporarily, the operation 
of a specific order of a superior when that superior 15 readily acceasi: 
ble and is in position to act in the matter virtually as quickly and as 
understandingly as the subordinate could is a proposition that in mili- 
tary affairs is novel, to say the least. 

Bexs, Atyonp, Adjutant General, 


{Tenth indorsement.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, October 16, 1909. 


Respectfully returned to the Acting Secretary of War. 

The burden of the pany gerbes embodied by the Chief of Engineers 
In his somewhat emotional indorsement (sixth) hereon is that he has 
dä that The Adjutant General did it 8 

the 


To say that informing the Chief of Engineers that certain action 
taken by his office was wholly unnecessary and unwarranted constitutes 
a reprimand is cquiyalent to saying that a reprimand to an officer is 
Involved whenever in the course of official correspondence attention of 
that officer is directed, no matter how mildly, to any error of procedure 


of his subordinates, The were state- 


on his or on the part of an 
cient to show its fallacy. 


ment of such a contention is su 
The baselessness of the Chief of Engineer's confident assertion to the 
effect that The Adjutant General acted in this case on his own responsi- 
bility and improperly used the name of the Secretary of War in doing 
so is conclusively shown by the seventh indorsement hereon, in whic 

it is made clear that every step that was taken in the case was taken 
with the full knowledge and eee of the Acting Chief of Staff, the 
Acting Secretary of War, or of both of them together, and that in every 
instance the Secretary of War was properly cited as the source of 
authority for the action taken. The Adjutant General accepts the 
entire responsibility for everything that was done in or by his office in 
this case. He would accept that 55 without question even 
if his office had erred in the matter, but he knows that it did not err. 
He watched the case cioty from the beginning, and took care that no 
step should be taken in it 7, his office without the full knowledge and 
assent of competent authority. 

It does not seem incumbent upon The Adjutant General to enter into 
an elaborate defense of the decision, made by authority superior to him 
in this case, to the effect that, there being ample time to secure the 
action of such authority, the action of the office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in relieving Maj. McIndoe of duties assigned to him by the Sec- 
retary of War was wholly unnecessary and unwarranted, It seems 
sufficient to say that if the Chief of Engineers can, as he contends, 
relieve such officers of duties so assigned to them whenever he sees fit 
to do so, and without the assent of the Secretary of War, he can at 
will ä nullify any such assignment orders of the Secretary of 
War. and the issuance of such orders by the Secretary is a useless and 
empty formality, Life is too short to pas of wasting any portion of 
it discussion with, or for the benefit of, anyone whose conception of 
the underlying principles of military administration is so hazy that he 
can advocate such a proposition seriously, A proposition of this kind 
would be regarded as remarkable if advanced by a State militiaman, and 
it is simply amazing when put forward by an officer of the Regular 
Army, even though his connection with the military side of that estab- 
lishment be so remote as to be merely nominal. 

Touching the precedents cited by the Chief of Engineers in support of 
the action of his office in the case in question, it is to be observed that 
they all appear to have been created in his own office, and to be merely 
cumulative evidence of the entertainment by that office of erroneous 
views as to the powers of the Chief of Engineers. It is not doubted 
that the Chief of Engineers can find in the records of action taken by 
his office precedents for many irregular and unmilitary procedures, but 
it does not follow that those procedures were or are right, or that they 
would have been tolerated in the past it they had been brought to the 
attention of the proper authority, as was the procedure that led to 
this correspondence. 

When the Chief of Engineers learns that the principal allegations 
made by him in tho sixth indorsement hereon are without foundation 
in fact, he must be 9 hat ae over the deplorable recklessness 
of statement that he Tp ayed in that indorsement. But the predica- 
ment that be has pla self in is one that DAUT awaits those 
who hasten to attack others without first making sure that their own 
weapons are reliable. Perhaps the Chief of Engineers may be brought 
to realize, too, that to protest with much vehemence that one has been 
unjustly reprimanded or otherwise outraged by having his attention 
called officially to an error on his part is an artifice that does not ob- 
scure the error, however much it may relieve the chagrin that is natu- 
rally due to the 8 of the error and to the notice taken of it. 

This incident will not have been entirely devold of value, to the Chief 
of Engineers at least, if that officer shall learn from it that he can 
best protect the interests of his department by taking care that he and it“ 
shall be right in their procedure, and that it is never wise and is seldom 
safe to attack others without first making sure that the attack is justi- 
fiable and that the weapons of the attacking party can be depended 


N F. C. AINSWORTH, 
The Adjuant General. 


[Eleventh indorsement.] 
Wan DEPARTMENT, October 16, 1909. 


Respectfully referred to Brig. Gen. W. W. Wotherspoon, Assistant 
Chief of Stat for such comment hereon as he may desire to submit. 
Ronkur SHAW OLIVER, 
Aċting Secretary of War. 


[Twelfth indorsement.] 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STATF, 
í Washington, October 19, 1909. 


Respectfully returned to the Acting Secretary of War. 

The facts in this case are fully and accurately set forth in the eighth 
(ninth) indorsement hereon, hen my attention as Acting Chief of 
Staff was called to the fact that an order had been issued by the Act- 
ing Chief of Engineers, without consultation with or the consent of the 
Acting Secretary of War, assigning an officer of his corps to duty 
which would keep him away from his regular station for an indefinite 
time, the question naturally arose, Did such an emergency exist or was 
the necessity so great as to warrant what appeared to an unusual 
act? In determining what emergency or urgent necessity existed for 
this action it was necessary to ascertain whether the date or hour of 
the receipt of information on which the action was taken was such as 
to preclude the use of the ordinary methods pursued in the assignment 
of officers to duty of any kind. When it developed that this informa- 
tion was recelved at least an hour and a half prio to the time the 
Acting Secretary of War left his office on the date in question, and 
that the urgency of the case was not such as to preclude the slight de- 
lay of from 5 to 10 minutes which would have resulted had the Acting 
Chief of Engineers pursued the normal and regular course in bringing 
the matter to the attention of the Acting Secretary of War before issu- 
ing the order, I deemed the occasion a proper one to invite the attention 
of the Acting Secretary of War and the Acting Chief of Engineers to 
what appeared to be the lack of necessity and warrant for such precipi- 
tate and unusual action. I therefore approved the draft of the indorze- 
ment referred to by the Chief of Engineers and directed that it ue sub- 
mitted to the Acting Secretary of War to see it it met with his appro- 
bation. The indorsement was so submitted and approved by him. 

In invit the attention of the Acting. Chief of Engineers to tke 
manifest lack of such urgency or necessity in this case as to warrant 
such a departure from the ordinary and normal way of transacting 
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business connected with the detail of officers for aniy. there was: no I would like to have a report made by you in this matter, either in 
intention of conveying a reprimand to that officer, and it a to me | the way I t or in some other w if this is 2 1 in accordance 
that it requires a somewhat strained interpretation to a te such a | with . so that I may dispose of t on my return to Washington. 
meaning to the indorsement complained oi a e 
ier lL: General St Ainii to the Gef of Staff. Hon. Ro 8 Ou TE 
Brigadier Genera era an. n 0 on. BERT SHAW 
i an, ARTINE W * War, “aie ot a Fue D. C. 


+ > Ea * 
Inclosure to the twelfth indorsement. ] jie DEPARTMENT, 


[Memorandum for the Acting Secretary of War.] OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, 
A War 5 The Washington, October 30, 1909. 
FFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 8 Secretary or Wan. 
Washington, October 29, 1909. leave to aubmit th follow th eatio 
The following, whilst having no place in a indorsement on the —— a his ont office for o inion. in honors ais the 20th — 
papers connected with the complaint Pe the Chief of Engineers that he stant. Before proceeding the discussion it is proper to say a word 
construed a certain indorsement of The Adjutant General of the Army | in respect to the oetans of the several staff departments which have 


under discussion. for it would appear that the real subject at issue is 


as an mnauthorized reprimand, seems to 3 to the ene been established from time 2 time reg ten Congress with a view to assist 
duties. 
Can the Chief of Engineers order officers of his 2 on duty without Sha Sorne of i staff de 3 which were reco: 


— neg continued 
consultation with the Secret: of War, or, at leas nan aon 9 in the genral reorganization act of February 2.1301 (31 Stat. L., 
the same course as is followed by other corps and d epartments of the 748), was lly established by statute for the performance of cer- 
Army? tain oo nities. The duties with which they are charged are indi- 


The Chief of Engineers, in the opening sentences of paragraph 10 of | cated in part by the titles of the several departments and in sport by 2 
his indorsement, says officers created with a view to their performance. ‘The establishment of 
Re af pees of the Acting Chief of E eers in directing Maj. Caya- | an adjutant general's department, for example, indicated an intention on 


rarily assume charge Maj. McIndoe's orks under | the part of Congress to provide an agency or instrumentality for the per- 
the * iven ä was stri iy correct and in accordance Í = — . z ce 


‘ormance of the duties of an adjutant ral which were well known 
recedent. His only error was in reporting his action to The Adjutant and understood at the date when that department was established. In 
eneral and in as ng a seontemarion, which was totally unnecessary.” | some cases the Engineer, — — and Subsistence Depant 

. wan 12 signe “al Seg in the 18 25 1 2 — Gen e cated by th peg Sutor Fone feed riean or cor pongo to those ok 
w statio y 2 y es have r mposed y w e Genera 
No. 215, War Department, 1907. T 8 T orders, No. 175, lations of the Army also ‘prescribe. duties to performed by the 


War Department, 1908, detailed him as a member of the Lighthouse us efs of the several s departments, and some of these general regu- 
Board. Maj. Mcindoe was assigned to duty at “Portland, reg., in | lations prescribe, to some extent, the relations that have bee estab- 
charge of fortification and river and harbor works and as chief engl- | lished-with a view to govern ‘the heads ot a 3 their 
neer of the Department of the Columbia by paragraph 6, S 1 Orders, | relations to each other and to the Secretary of W. 
No. 119, Wee Depa rtment, 1908. He was ass to lighthouse duty The duties of The Adjutant General are those indicated as pertaining 
ll 8 2. Special Orders, No. 127, War Department, 1908. Para- | to that office by its title. Executive regulations in furtherance of the 
Be isl Orders, No. 144, War Department, 1908, revoked so statute have been framed specifying in considerable detail the precise 
bes a the first order as related to duty as chief engineer, Department | duties with which The rv tant General of the Army is charged. 


of the Columbia. These are set forth fully in paragraph 777 of the Army Regulations, 
FFV de Adjucant General rtment is the d t of records, 
252 order o e re ar: “Tbe ju 's men 0 ent o co 
2 ee “J. FRANKLIN BELL, ey and correspondence of the Army and the 8 tie. 
“Major vz Pooh mig Chief of Staff. Adjutant General is charged, under the direction of the Secre- 
“ Official : pone 7 87 War and subject to the supervision of the Chief of Staff in all 
“ Henry P. MCCATN, Adjutant General.” ters 3 to the command. e or 3 of 
or the existing military establishment, with the d ae ee recording, au- 
“ By order of the Acting Secretary of War: thenticating, and communicating to troops and ind viduals i in tue 1 
“WILLIAM P. tary service all orders, instructions, and erg — LS Ra 
“Major General, Acting ht? of Of Btaff. Seeretary of War through the Chief of Stars of ae 
“ Official: tributing commissions; of compi]. and issuing t = paring 
“ Henny P. McCary, Adjutant General.” and the Army List and tape’ 0 eee the general re zgh 


', of the militia uired by law ton he ‘submitted to Congress; of man- 
tant General's Office, pursuant to instructions from the Secretary of the rec iting se and of recordin And issuing orders from 
fortification works in addition to work connected with river and harbor | the War partment rem — or — sentences of military 
work and lighthouse duty. To claim that the change of status-of these | Convicts who have been disct barged x trom the military 8 ie ass 

be made ithout instructions received through the same The * Yes General is ves y Jaw e charge, under the 
channels as those used in the above-eited orders would appear to raise | Secretary 58 85 of the military and hospital records -of the volun- 
the question whether officers of the Engineer Corps constitute a body in | teer armies and Lr pension spao 1 ge Nan 1 5 ene 
the Army exempt, so far at least as their assignment to river and | connect erew OF Ene -pu an u * 
harbor and fortification work is concerned, from that supervision and Official Records of the War of the s bellion. He also nee chargo oe the 
direction which the Secretary of War holds and exercises throu h The | bist parton re ana N 3 8 5 pave — — — oti 
Adjutant General's Office over all other officers of the Army. ere is ment, including the ili Lig da 8 P cers: as 
no question but that the 5 War can — such orders or to or 3 N 
instructions as he deems proper, and may issue them in such manner enlis ted = 5 ğ 
as seems to him proper. Pat the same time there seems to be equally The eee ae ue 2 utant r . a nine 
no. question but that all officers of the Army must comply, unless — ron, o a listed Ares 1 t 8 e ee * 

fally directed * with such regulations and orders as have | sehe Unktec States ines aH ithe Ravblutionary Wats the fecorse of the 
been seomniga ted D the Secretary of War governing methods ef proce- | Of the Un — . — ti o h tai land “hoanital rd 
ng matters whieh require his official sanction to the | Movements and o bear — the medical and hospital records 

— . — bre Wars attention. In my opinion the procedure suggested | Of the Army; a reports ot physical 3 3 apa ou 
by the Chief of Engineers, in that part oF his indorsement above quoted, e gee cards; the records of the vost. Mars eneral Eu. 


reco f the Burean — Refugees, Nee and Abandoned 
Would * be 8 with regulations and orders now existing. Lands pone eee Including th those pertaining to the legis- 
SAE anne 5 W. W. WOTHERSPOON. lative, ‘executive, and judicial branches of the Confederate Government. 
Brigntio Generat. Generat Bta, O et tho United BEATES all the recorde that pertain to then asd 
n es 
Assistant to the Chief of Staff. Ff have not alread been filed in the Adjutant General's Ges will be 
Sree eee kane Adjutant Ge edin in —— A ep steps as are necessary to complete 
87 u mera 

lly referred to the 585 155 Advocate General, inviting p r- | oF correct the records in his custody and answers all calls or inquiries 
th er tention to the twelfth indorsement hereon and to the 8 that are answerable from those records and that do not require admin- 
sg hg memorandum of the Assistant to the Chief of Staff, dated . nee harsaws .ot the War Department. e. 

20, 1 Pny, 4 rescribed thout -substan 
J the personal direction of the Secretary of War, the anne Advo- 2 Pag 9 = years is 1 6 ineei 

cate y General will render full report upon the following questions, viz : ts of the A Regulations of 1835, which provide that: 

J...... T 
Has the Chief of Engineers authority, without orders trom the Ordera emanating b 


s necessa t 
8 of War, Si assign to or relieve from duty or order from tion 7 33 e Fal its 


point to point such officers of his corps as are engaged (a) in river resignations, deaths, and other casualties, as well as the 
7 T0T0TT0T0T0T rae Inventories’ of the effects of deceased officers and soldiers; with the 
Acting Secreta: Wi registry, making out, and distribution of all commissions of the Army 
ry of War, ane — 6 the Militia of the District of Columbia; with the safe-keepin, 
oy of the monthly returns of regiments and posts and muster rolls o 
ne, AT BELLE MEADE, companies; the annual returns of the militia; the Droseedis: of gen- 
gey h regard 1 „%% thn coronal ae tha Aviny «| wiih, the tative .emmieced crit ti 

ewith the rs in to the reprimand the personnel of the Army; w uties connec e re- 
5 ber at Engineers by. ‘The The an 1 1 Aisi . the enrollment of all enlisted soldiers, showing 

The issue made by them I have had no gues- | the description, at of enlistment, discharge, desertion, death 
ion of this sort presented 8 me. „ do ~ know what precedents everything connected with their itary history. with examination of 
ata ‘be ee t0 ater. the anatier to: tee AEO AAMA General: Sion Omes; wand, Aalis. with the maki ing’ out cut of the annual returns 
—.— me upon | the toll aene fiions = 7 . of the Army and the militia of the severa! er eee Territories, and 
(1) Did the Acting 3 ee — we nais ts in | the pahi ree Aab annual Army Register. . 1, Art. XLI, 2 


Cavanaugh to — — doe 
an that the questions in reference arose in 
(2 e t a matter over — General had any t — fein proper 0 Pas 8 4 t-a matter which is vy 5 


7J7Cͤ² 0 — han hands of the 3 War, as the representative of the 
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President in the conduct of military affairs. As it is practically im- 
possible for a cause of action to arise of a character to require adjudi- 
cation by the courts in the ordinary and habitual relations between 
the Secretary of War and the heads of the several staff departments, 
there are not p mts, in the usual acceptation of that term, which 
would assist in the determination of the questions referred to this office 
for opinion; and in passing upon the case decisive weight must be 
attributed to the approved practice of the department for the last 75 
years in respect to the functions of The Adjutant General and his 
relations to the several staff departments and to the Army at large. 

It is an essential incident of departmental administration that there 
should be some office in which the action of the Secretary of War, in 
respect to the duty to which officers of the Army are assigned, shall 
be made a matter of official record; and that office should also be 
charged with the preparation and submission to the Secretary of War 
of orders changing the station of officers or appointing them to par- 
ticular duties. The Adjutant General, from the nature of his office, con- 
stitutes the channel of communication between the heads of depart- 
ments and the Secretary of War in such cases, and in his office the 
record of the action of the Secretary thereon is made a matter of 
permanent record. 

With the disbursement of appro riation and with the relations be- 
tween the heads of the several s 2 departments and their subordinates 
in matters relating to the performance of the duties with which they 
are charged by law not involving changes of station or affecting other 
interests than those committed by law to a particular department of the 
staff for execution The Adjutant Bensa) has nothing to do. The require- 
ments of the regulation in that regard are plain and prescribe that: 

“ Correspondence between an officer of a staff corps or department and 
the chief of the War Department bureau in which he is serving, which 
does not involve questions of administrative responsibility within the 
supervision of commanding officers outside that staff corps or depart- 
ment, nor relate to individual interests or status of a military nature 
requiring the action of authority outside that staff corps or department, 
and which is concerned exclusively with the business of that staff 
corps or department, will B directly. All business emanating from 
the bureaus of the War partment requiri the action of her 
authority will be submitted to the Chief of Staff for his consideration, 
either orally in person or in writing through The Adjutant General of 
the Army. In all cases the action of higher authority thereon will be 
communicated in writing by The Adjutant General of the Army to those 
concerned. Matters, however, of a ie | civil nature will be sub- 
mitted by chiefs of bureaus directly to the 5 of War unless 
otherwise 579 185 by their subject matter. (Par. 789, 
tions of 1908.)“ 

The necessity of such a central agency as that above described is 
apparent when the enormous volume of administrative work with which 

e War Department is charged is considered. As a result of such an 
orderly disposition of the business of the department as is contemplated 
in the foregoing extracts from the General Regulations of the Army, it 
is ible for the Secretary of War to know at all times the exact 
stations of all officers of the Army and the nature of the duty upon 
which they are employed. He is also able to call for the entire record 
of a particular officer from the date of his original appointment to the 
Army, and in the operation of the existing system of efficiency reports, 
which are matters of record in The Adjutant General's Office, he is 
enabled to call for the record 8 not only the nature ot the duty 
with which a particular officer is charged but the manner in which 
that duty is performed, together with an authoritative estimate of the 
ca 1 and adaptability of the officer along several lines of professional 
activity. 

It should also be borne in mind that several important enactments of 
Congress require that the methods of administration above indicated 
should be adhered to, and that a central bureau of record in respect to 
the stations, duties, and movements of commissioned officers of the 5 
should be constantly maintained. Such are the acts of July 29, 187 
(19 Stat. L., 102), and March 2, 1901 (81 Stat. L., 902), 0 
the pay status of officers on cumulative leave; the act of March 2, 190 
121 Stat. L., 903), 1 additional pay for foreign service; sections 

243 and 1344 of the Revised Statutes, and the acts of June 30, 1882 

22 Stat. L., 7833. March 3, 1883 (22 Stat. L., 457), February 16, 1891 

26 Stat. L., 763), ete., governing compulsory retirement, retirement for 
age, — 5 the retirement of officers at fixed ages or after specified periods 
of service. 

The duties of the Engineer Department, in respect to the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of canals and works of river and 
harbor improvement, together with their work in connection with forti- 
fications and seacoast defenses, are carried on under the direction of 
the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers, whose authority in 
respect thereto is measured by the enactments of Congress which pre- 
scribe their duties and responsibilities in that regard. It is only when 
the station of an officer is changed, or a leave of absence is granted, or 
a question of retirement is presented, that The Adjutant General 
becomes charged with the performance of certain duties respecting the 
record sides of the several acts noted. It is believed that the necegsit 
for the keeping of such official records and the several details of ad- 
5 which are necessarily incident thereto have been made 
apparent. 

The following are the facts which furnished an occasion for the in- 
closed representations of the Chief of Engineers. Maj. Melndoe, who 
had been assigned to duty by the Secretary of War in charge of the 
engineer district of Portland, with station at Portland, Oreg., fell {ll 
with typhoid fever; the case was a serious one, involving his relief from 
the status of active duty. Maj. Cavanaugh, who had been similarly 
assigned to duty in the office of the Chief of Engineers in Washington, 
was in Portland on leave of absence when Maj. McIndoe became ill, and 
communicated the facts in connection with Maj. McIndoe’s illness to the 
Acting Chief of Engineers who, on Fop oinbup 3, 1909, directed Maj. 
Cavanaugh, by telegraph; to relieve Maj. MeIndoe of his duties as 
engineer in charge of the Portland district, and to take over the public 
funds in his possession. 

This action was reported to The Adjutant General, by telephone, 
about an hour before the close of official business on the same day. 


Army Regula- 


Col. Abbot, the Acting Chief of Engineers, was advised to make a fuli |. 


report of the case for submission to the Secretary of War. This report 
was furnished to The Adjutant General on the same day, but was not 
received at the mail room of The Adjutant General’s Office until the 
close of office hours on the day following (September 4). The War 
3 was closed on September 5 and 6 (Sunday and Labor Day), 
and on September 7 the letter of the Acting Chief of gineers was sub- 
mitted to the Acting Chief of Staff, who, in the name of the Secretary 
of War, directed approval of the action taken. 

As the telegraphic correspondence between Maj. Cavanaugh and the 
Acting Chief of Engineers was not inclosed in the latter's. report of 


September 3, and this correspondence constituted an essential part of 
the case 8 submitted to the Acting Secretary of War, copies were 
called for by The Adjutant General on September 8, and were promptly 
furnished. As some important omissions, in the matter of dates, etc., 
were disclosed in the copies supplied to The Adjutant General, the 
originals of the telegrams to Mal. Cavanaugh and the Acting Chief of 
Engineers were called for by The Adjutant General, together with 
information in respect to certain correspondence between the former and 
the Lighthouse Board in respect to the substitution of Maj. Cavanaugh 
for Maj. McIndoe as the agent of the Lighthouse Board in the district 
of Portland. It is sufficient to say, as to this aspect of the case, that 
the action taken by The Adjutant General was in conformity to the 
established practice of the department, and the action proposed to be 
taken upon the case presented by the Acting Chief of Engineers was 
submitted in each case to the Acting Chief of Staff and to the As- 
sistant Secretary of War, or to both of those officers, and their direc- 
tions in respect to such action were taken by an officer of The Adjutant 
General's department and made a matter of official record. 

The executive regulations 0 to the case, under which The 
Adjutant General acted in calling for information in respect to the 
relief of Maj. McIndoe and the assignment of Maj. Cavanaugh, are 
8 in paragraph 777 of the Army Regulations, which provides 


“e © The Adjutant General is charged, under the direction of 
the Secretary of War, and subject to the supervision of the Chief of 
Staff in all matters pertaining to the command, discipline, or adminis- 
tration of the existing military establishment, with the duty of record- 
ing. authenticating, and communicating to troops and Individuals in the 
military service all orders, instructions, and regulations issued by the 
Secretary of War through the Chief of Staff * * *. (Par. 777, 
Army Regulations, 1908.) ” 

The special reference which was necessary to complete the case for 
e of record and for submission to the Secretary of War, through 
he Chief of Staff, was authorized by the following requirement of 
executive regulations : 

“The submission of matters to the Secretary by the Chief of Staff 
will be in person. Before presentation to either the Secretary or the 
Assistant cretary the cases should be completed by obtaining the 
necessary recommendation, reports, or information from the bureaus of 
the department, or the military authorities outside of the department, 
and to this end the Chief of Staff is authorized to call therefor By 
order of the Secretary of War.“ Paragraph 3, Order (E) of the Secre- 
ge A of War of April 14, 1906.” 

he question fuer roy in your indorsement of the 20th instant can 
now be discussed. First, an expression of opinion is desired as to the 
e question: 

1. Did the Acting Chief of Engineers act within his rights when 
directing Maj. Cavanaugh to temporarily relieve Maj. McIndoe?” 

The assignment of officers of the several staff departments to stations 
is ordered by the Secretary of War. upon the applications of the beads 
of the several staf! departments which are submitted to the Secretary 
of War through The Adjutant General in the 8 of paragraphs 
769, 787, and 789 of the 8 Regulations. The orders of the Secre- 
tary of War directing such e anges, instructions, or assignments are 
issued through The Adjutant General. In the case in reference Maj. 
Melndoe was assigned to duty as engineer officer of the Portland dis- 
trict by the Secretary of War on the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers. Maj. Cavanaugh was similarly assigned by the same au- 
thority to qay in the office of the Chief of Engineers in this city. As 
the assignments were made originally by the Secretary of War, c ges 
in such assignments could only be made by the same authority; or, 
to state the matter in somewhat different language, a change of station 
or an assignment in the case of a staff officer can only be accomplished 
in pursuance of an instrument purport to be an order of the Secre- 
tary of War, and a change in such station can only be made in the 
operation of an instrument of equal dignity and authority. It is there- 
fore the opinion of this office that the first questions should be answered 
in the negative, that the Chief of Engineers did not act within his 
rights in directing Maj. Cavanaugh to take station in Portland, rega 
and relieve Maj. McIndoe of his duties in charge of the engineer dis- 
trict of Portland. 

The second question Is: 

“2. Has the Chief of Engineers authority without orders from the 
Secretary of War to assign to or relieve from duty, or order from point 
to point, such officers of his corps as are engaged (a) in river and 
harbor work; 40) upon fortification work?” 

It is the opinion of this office that this question too must be an- 
swered in part in the negative. The case presented in the papers in 
reference involved the rellef of one officer who had been assigned to a 
station of duty by the Secretary of War. It has been seen that, where 
an officer has been so assigned, his relief can only be accomplished in 
the operation of an order of equal authority and sanction; that is, the 
relief of Maj. McIndoe and the assignment of Maj. Cavanaugh to duty 
at Portland, Oreg., could only be accomplished, under the existing and 
long-established practice of the department, in the operation of in- 
structions issuing in the name of the Secretary of War. 

A different case is 3 in the operation of paragraph 194. 
Engineer Regulations of June 26, 1902, which provides that 

“194. Prior order or subsequent approval necessary.—Travel must be 
covered by a specific order issued prior to the commencement of the 
journey. Such orders will be issued only where the journey is on 
account of and indispensable to the public service. 

“Where urgent public duty requires travel without previous orders, 
the case must be reported without delay to 8 superior, whose 
approval, in subsequent orders, shall be accepted in lieu of a previous 
order in the case. 

“In every case where the necessity for a journey on duty connected 
with any o e works of the Engineer Department can be foreseen in 
time to receive an answer before the desired date of departure, the order 
contemplated in the above extract will be asked for. 

“In any case where the necessity for a journey can not be foresean 
in time to receive an answer before the desired date of n the 
journey will be made and approval will be requested as stated above. 

“In the former case the intended date of departure will be stated 
approximately. In the latter case the dates of departure and return 
to station, and the fact that the necessity for the Journey could not 
have been foreseen will be stated. and in either case the reasons for the 
journey will be set forth in such manner that the Chief of Engineers 
may judge of the necessity for the journey.” 

s subsequently amended in the operation of Circular 46, Corps of 
Engineers, of 1906, subparagraph 1 of paragraph 194 reads as follows: 

“194-1. Prior authority required except in extreme emergencies.—In 
view of the uirements of Army regulation 1313, as modified b; 
General Order 144, W. D., 1906, officers of the Corps of Engincers will, 
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in general. await orders or telegraphic authority before beginning official 


journeys for which they cees to ask mileage. The telegraph may be 
used, by day or night, in asking orders in cases 3 the cost. In 
extreme emergencies the journey may be made without prior orders, bnt 
then a full report clearly showing not only the urgency of the journey, 
but also the impossibility before starting of securing telegraphic author- 
AA must be submitted; unless the report be such as to sati the Chief 
of Engineers on the latter point, approval of the journey will not be 
given. (Cir. 46; C. ofi E., 1906.)" 

It will be noted that the foregoing requirements of regulations have 
exclusive application to cases of emergency and are also restricted in 
their operation to cases in which the emergency. is such that the neces- 
sity for the journey “can not be foreseen in time to receive an answer 
before the desired date of departure.“ In the case under discussion no 
such case of emergency existed. Maj. McIndoe’s illness was unexpected, 
but the Chief of Engineers. was. apprised by 8 of his condition, 
which was such as to suggest immediate action. e telegram was re- 
ceived during office hours on Sy Gar 3; 1909, when The Adjutant 
General; the Acting Chief of Staff, and the Assistant Secretary of War 
were present in their offices.in the War rtment Bnilding and in a 
situation to attend to any matters of public business that might be pre- 
sented to them. It will also be observed that the regulations last above 
cited have relation, not to changes of station and duties, but to travel 
to be performed on the pnblie business. 

It is therefore the opinion of this office that, for the reasons above 
stated, it is beyond the authority of the Chief of Enzineers to assign 
officers of the Corps of Engineers to duty, or to relieve them from an 
existing assignment, withont the order of the Secretary cf War. The 
authority of the Chief of Engineers to order officers of his corps from 
pin to point, who are engaged in the construction of fortifications or 
n the establishment or maintenance of works of river and harbor im- 
m other regulations than those which controlled 

Engineers in his action in respect to the relief of 
Mai. Melndoe and the assignment of Maj. Cavanaugh to duty 
Portland. Oreg. 


It is proper to say a word in conclusion in respect to the power of 
the Chief of Engineers to authorize officers of the Engineer Corps. to 
travel on business connected with the prosecution of river and harbor 
improvements and other civil works which are intrnsted to the Corps cf 
Eneineers for execution It will be observed that the statutes and 
regulations, presently to be cited, relate to orders directing travel and 
not to orders direeting changes of station and duty, which, as has been 
seen, are issued by the Secretary of War upon the recommendution. of 
the head of a staff department. which is sn)mitted to the Secretary of 
War through The Adjutant General. by whom the m 
prepared and in whose office the orders of the Secretary of War, and 
the papers upon which such orders are based, are made the subject of 
permanent official record. 

The followin enactments of Congress and decisions of accounting 
officers, with the Executive regulations in furtherance thereof, govern 
in all matters relating to the travel of officers of engineers in connec- 
tion with civil works, including the construction and maintenance of 
canals, bridges. dams, and works of river and harbor improvement. It 
is a fundamental rule in the disbursement of the appropriations of Con- 

to regard expenses incurred in travel, which is necessary in the 
eonstrnetion of a particular work or the expenditure of a particular 
appropriation, ns a proper charge against the work in connection with 
3 the renee 5 undertaken. It has been held by the Comptroller of 
reasu — 

“The ilenge allowance of officers of the Corps of Engineers when 
traveling on duty connected with river and harbor improvements, being 
an expense necessarily incidental to and incurred on account of such 
work, is properly payable from the appropriations therefor and not from 
the appropiation ‘ Pay of the Army,’ at the special rates preserlbed by 
Army acts: for mileage payable from said appropriation. (III Dig., 
2d Comp. Dec., par. 290.) 

Inch is the case also in respect: to travel formed in connection 
with otber- civil works not relating to the military establishment—the 
Panama Canal. for example, the construction and maintenance of which 
is committed, by statute or by Executive discretion, to the Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Engineers. To that end the General Regulations 
of the Army contain the following requirement: 

“An officer traveling on duty in connection with publie works {not 
arsenals, military surveys. or explorations) will receive travel allow- 
ances from the ‘appropriation for the work; but if there be no appro- 
printion he will receive mileage from the Pay Department.” PPar. 
1815, Army Regulations of 1908.) 

The act of September 16. 1890, provides that ; 

In determining the mileage of officers of the Corps of Engineers 
traveling withont troops on du connected with works under their 
charze, no deduction shall be made for such travel as may be necessary 
on free or bond-aided or land-grant railways.” (Sec. 15, act of Sept. 
16. 1890, 26 Stat. I., 456.) 

The current act of spercer tation for the support of the Army con- 
tains the following reanirement : 

“ Engineer School, Washington, D. C. * * * For travel expenses 
of officers on journeys approyed by the Chief of Engineers and made for 
the purpose of instruction : Provided, That the traveling expenses herein 
provided for shall be in lieu of mileage and other allowances, * * s” 
(Act of Mar. 3, 1909, 36 Stat. L., 749.) 

The Engineer Regulations approved by the Secretary of War on June 
26. 1902. and March 2, 1906. contain. the 8 requirements : 

. Journeys to be performed by officers of the Corps of Engineers on 
duty connected with river and harbor work and with fortification work 
may be ordered by the Chief of Engineers er approved by him when the 
emergency requiring the journey does not permit of obtaining an order 
previous to WARDE the pamo — 88 — 5 — duty officer should 
certify u e eage voucher ‘that urgent public du uired the 
journey o be performed without previous orders,“ and the —.—.— must 

accompanied by the approval of the journey by the Chief of Engi- 
neers or superior officer: 

“16. The orders of the senior officer of the board shall be authority 
for journeys made by its members and associates and for the necessary 
expenditures incu by the board in pursuance of its duties, but the 

of the Chief of Engineers must be obtained by the senior 
the board for all journeys made by the board or members 
thereof to localities other than the usual place of meeting. 
“Payment of mileage and for these expenditures shall be made from 
the appropriation for works of river and harbor improvement when- the 
duty is connected with such works. 
of Engineers 


“192. Necessity for travel—Applications to the Chief 
for orders to travel, in addition to the requirements of General Orders, 


provement, depends u 
the Acting Chief of 


officer o 


orders are. 


No. 3, 1880, H. Q; C. of E. (194, 195), will contain a certificate of the 
following: form: This travel is necessary for the public service.“ (Par. 
1. G. O. 6, C. of E., 1882.) 

198. General authority not to be given.—The 
ing orders to travel on duty contemplate that, as a rnie, an order shall 
cover a single journey only. General authorities to officers to visit their 
works or make other at their discretion will not be issued. 
(Par. 2, G. C. 6, C. of E., 1852.) 

194-1. Prior authority =e except in extreme emergencies.— 
In view of the requirements of Army nas ae 1313, as modified by 
General Order 144, War Department, 1906, officers of the Corps of 
ns tneare will, in general, await orders or telegraphic authority before 
beginning official journeys for which —_ expect to ask mileage, The 
82 may be used, by day or night, in aking orders in. cases. justi- 
fying the cost, In extreme emergencies the journey may be made with- 
out prior orders, but then a full report clearl 3 not only the 
urgency of the journey but also the eon rye lity before starting of 
securing telegraphic authority must be submitted; unless the report be 
such as to satisfy the Chief of Engineers on the latter point, approval 
of the journey will not be given. (Cir. 46, C. of E. 1906.) 

195. Visits to works on same — route. — Visits to works upon 
the same route of travel will be made, as far as practicable, in 
the same journey, and separate orders to visit such ak oa should not 
be asked for except in cases w the interests of the service make 
separate journeys indispensable. (G. O. 3, C. of E., 1880. 

1907. Payment. of mileage.—Officers of the Corps of gineers, or 
those on engineer duty, traveling on service connected with works of 
— improvement which are not of a military nature, will be paid 
heir travel allowances from the special appropriations for the work. 
When trave on duty connected with fortifications or on any other 
military duty the mileage will be paid by the Pe A Department. ‘x R. 

eeislon * the Comptroller 


lations respect- 


1536, modified to date in accordance with d 
of the Treasury, published in Cir. 28, C. of E., 1905 
“199. Citations and cross references: 
“ (a) As to travel on duty by officers, see Army Regulations 68-75. 


s (3) For generel provisions regarding mileage for officers travelin 
on military duty, see Army Regulations 1307-1226, ph 131 
amended by General Order aa ar Department, 1904, oat paragraph. 


1 
ar Department 1905. 
“(d) As to orders by the Se gineers for travel, or subsequent 


neers, see 7 
“(h) As to visits by officers to works within and works without their 
districts, see Circular 6, Chief of Engineers, 1896, 517, 518. 
517. Visi distrlets.— fn * 


e wo; ; but it should be noted 
on personal 2 eee such visits are made with or without orders. 
0 9 ` 

518. Visits by officers outside their districts.—Officers are not au- 
thorized to visit other works or go beyond the limits of their districts 
or absent themselves on any — 5 not immediately connected with the 
official work in their charge mt special and p authority, ex- 
cept to take re byi an authorized leave or under the pro 
oE Army Regulations 64. (Cir. 6, C. of E., 1896.)” 

ery respectfully, 


[Memorandum for the Secretary of War.] 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, November 4, 1909. 
The A Chief of Engineers, deeming that an emergency 
issued . E directly and followed it uP, in accordance with = 
tant eral the approval. of his 


ral, on for the n to com- 
plete the files in his office, was of the rye gene eg papers 
showed, that an emergency dia not exist and that the order should 
fare been issued through the proper as provided by the regu- 
ations. 

The matter was submitted to the Acting Chief of Staff and the Act» 
ing rof War, and the attention of the Acting: Chief of En- 
gineers was called to the fact that his action was, so as the facts 
shown were concerned, unwarranted and unnecessary, and it so ap- 
peared so far as shown by my papers in the case at that time. 

The Chief of Engineers then submitted a statement from the Acting 
Chief of Engineers, which “apres the record, go to show that the 
Acting Chief of eers had acted for the best in his belief and that 
it was only a ques 
was not n in 


was unnecessary. 

The matter was then submitted to the Acting Chief of Staff, who 
reported upon the matter most temperately and explained the cause for 
his action in approving the indorsement in question. No possible bene- 
fit to the service can be gained by submitting these indorsements to the 
Chief of Engineers and it is recommended that the matter be laid 
aside, t in so far as the paragraph in which the Chief of 
gineers states that be was under no obligation to seek an order 
through The Adjutant General from the Secretary of War to take the 
action which he did.. This necessitated a decision as to the powers of 
the Chief of Engineers regarding bis subordinate officers. e- papers 
were acco! ly. submi to the Judge Advocate General, and he sus- 
tains the contention of The Adjutant neral entirely in this particular 

It is recommended action be 


case. t 

sibly to issue a re 
as regards his authority as to the issuance of orders to his. 
This can be stated, ap 
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Involving Sime of station or duty he is subject to the same regula- 
tions as those posed upon other chiefs of bureaus. 

tas signature.) 
Assistant Secretary of War. 


fone very fully into an examination and 
use of the use which has been made 


Your committee has thus 


ized time and again by H 
of your committee he has been guilty of no act which justifies the letter 
of the Secretary of War and resulted in the country’s loss of his 
activities when they were most needed. Anyone who will give the same 
attention to these papers which we have must inevitably come to the 
conclusion that Gen. Ainsworth was blameless in every one of the 
instances cited against him by the Secretary of War as evidences of 
official misconduct. He acted in compliance with orders of superior 
authority. He occupied a most responsible position; he had at his 
command information not obtainable from any other source concerning 
the subjeets under consideration, and it was his imperative duty to 
state his own knowledge and the results of his own experience as to 
these subjects, ardless of whether his views coincided with those of 
others or not. his he did fearlessly, frankly, and forcibly, and in 
doing so he gave no just cause of offense to person, either su or, 
ual, or subordinate in rank or station, unless that person one 
who regards the expression of an honest difference of opinion as an 
offense, or unless he be the unreasonable advocate of a eos the 
worthlessness or dan; of which has been e R he ence 
of this committee makes it regret all the more the absence of a fearless 
honest spirit from the Army at a time when such attributes are so 
essential to aid it in ate to right conclusions on the many vexed 
8 wich are now and will the near future be pla before 

or solution. 


lief that Gen, Ainsworth was guilty of any one of the offenses 
against him with such unnecessary vehemence and couched in such in- 
temperate age. Some other reason must have actuated the Sec- 
retary of War in making them, and that other reason is not hard to 
find. Your committee, being familiar with all the different phases of 
the legislative features in the Army 1 bill, can apa l 4041. 
account for this violent assault on Gen. sworth, On M. 7, 191 
in response to a summons from this committee, and not at own sug- 
gestion, Gen, Ainsworth appeared before this committee for a hea 
on the bill then pending to fix the term of enlistment in the Army a 
five years. He expressed himself frankly and freely in favor of the 
measure, and his reasons for favoring the bill were so cogent, so con- 
vincing, and so clearly stated as to carry conviction of their soundness 
to the minds of many if not to those of most of the members of the 
committee. Subsequently the War Department entered upon a cam- 
— 2 of bitter hostility against this measure —a campaign unprece- 
ented In the history of such legislation; it used the newspapers, the 
Organized Militia, or such of them as it could influence, officers of the 
Army, enlisted men, and other means to influence Members of Congress. 
Notwithstanding all this opposition, the five-year enlistment plan was 
adopted by this committee and reported by it as a part of the Army 
appropriation bill. 

The statement made by Gen. Ainsworth before the committee was 
included in full in the report accompanying that bill, and his views 
as thus set out in the report were generally regarded, and justly so, 
as the strongest igh os pha in support of the measure. He was also 
charged, although falsely so, wi advocating to the committee, or 
some of its members, some of the other features of general 1 lation 
which were incorporated in the bill, and against which the War De- 

rtment was conducting a La of opposition, although in the 
neeption of the legislation the War Department had favored it. Clearly 
it s to the interest of those o these measures to discredit 
Gen“ Ainsworth and his views. he oppo taniy seemed to present 
itself, for it was well known to everyone concerned, the officlals of the 
War Department included, that the five-year enlistment plan and other 
general legislative provisions in the Army appropriation bill would 
come to a vote in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union on February 15, 1912. On that aar, as stated by the daily 
newspapers, the letter of the Secretary of War of February 14, re- 
lieving Gen. Ainsworth from the duties of his office, was served upon 
him. Soon afterwards, if not before, a copy of that was in the 
hands of a Representative, who, in due time, offered it to be read on the 
floor of the House in the midst of an assault on the five-year enlist- 
ment provision, and on the heels of a fierce and bitter attack on Gen, 
Ainsworth. The copy of the letter was read r some delay and 
appears on es 2218 and 2219 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
February 15, The Member who offered it stated that it was a — 85 or 
the “original document,” giving the reasons asy Gen. Ainsworth had 
“within the last few hours” been relieved from duty. The reasons for 
rushing a copy of this letter to the House of Representatives and for 
the use made of it there are obvious. Thus a bellevable explanation is 
afforded, which the letter itself does not, as to why Gen. Ainsworth 
was relieved from the duties of his office. R a 15 

In the opinion of your committee great a rreparable wrong 8 
been done 4 the letter of the Secretary of War of February 14, 1912. 
Because of tts high source, the accusations made in it will accepted 
as true by the majority of those reading it, whereas few people will 
evesaer or bear of this or any other exposure of its true character 
and design. 

If in the history of this country there was ever a more flagrant 
abuse of official authority than that which was consummated when 
the letter in question was served on Gen. Ainsworth and copies of it 
given simultaneously to the world, this committee has never heard of 
it. And the worst feature of it was that this officer of long and dis- 
tinguished service had no tribunal to which he could appeal with any 
hope of receiving justice or fair treatment. For the letter shows 
upon its face that both the President and the Secretary of War, and 
doubtless their immediate military advisers, had prejudged the case 
Marge giving Gen. Ainsworth any opportunity to present his side 

it. 


As to what Gen. Ainsworth did after summarily relieved 
from the duties of his office, and as to his motives for doing it, this 
committee has no information except the statement which appeared 
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in the public press to the effect that he voluntarily applied for retire- 


ment from active service upon the su tion of a United States 
Senator, who had been assured by the ident that the case would 
be closed and no action taken against him if he applied for retire- 
ment. At all events, it appears fr a transcript of the military 


om 
record of . Ainsworth furnished this committee by the War 
Department t after more than 37 years’ service he was re on 
the 16th of February, 1912. 


Your committee in making this report has been actuated solely ty 
the desire to set out at length what seems to it to be the truth about 
the case, and to do justice to an officer of the 0 who for more than 
25 years had remained at his post of duty, and had discharged faith- 
fully and efficiently, as well as with unusual ability, the very respon- 
sible duties of his position. Indeed, every department of the rig | to 
which he has been attached has been bett by his treatment o — 
and he leaves the service with the well-deserved plandits of all fair an 
ony pee men. 

is committee received from Gen. Alnsworth, nor from ‘one 
in his behalf, no request or suggestion that this matter shonld be 
made the subject of any action by the committee. His views are 
unknown to committee; but common justice dictated that this 
action should be taken, and that Congress should be informed of all 
the facts in the case, 


„ Water Power at Keokuk, Iowa. 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. KENNEDY, 


OF IOWA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 25, 1912, 
water- lant in th orld, 
eokuk, Konn ay e Nitsslestip! Riese on re a ar e? 

Mr. KENNEDY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I hold no commission to speak for the water- 
power company that is developing the largest water-power plant 
in the world across the Mississippi River at Keokuk, Iowa, 
but I happen to live in the county in which Keokuk is located 
and know something of the facts and want to correct some of 
the extravagant statements made by the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. RAINEY]. 

The charter for this water-power project was granted by 
Congress in February, 1905. It was a charter in perpetuity, 
and the water-power company was compelled, under its terms, 
to build a lock and dry dock and turn the same over to the 
Government free of charge. It was also provided that the com- 
pany should furnish the necessary power to operate the lock 
and dry dock. At the present time there is a canal at that 
point, extending north for 9 miles, which has three locks. It 
costs the Government about $40,000 per year to operate the 
present canal. When the lock and dam are built the cost to the 
Government of operating same is estimated at about $13,000, 
which will mean an annual saving to the Government of some 
$27,000. The present locks are too small for the character of 
boats now being built on the upper river. The lock being built 
by the water-power company is to be some 400 feet long and 
110 feet wide—as great a width as the locks on the Panama 
Canal and 30 feet wider than the locks as they exist. This 
dry dock and lock will cost the water-power company at least 
$2,000,000, and they are to be turned over to the Government 
free of charge. The gentleman also made the statement that 
they are disposing of a very small fraction of the power at 
St. Louis, for which they receive a return sufficient to pay 5 
per cent on the investment. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. MANN. Under the law, is not this company also re- 
quired to furnish the power with which to operate these locks? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I made that statement. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman made that statement in refer- 
ence to existing locks. They turn over the lock and dry dock 
to the Government and furnish power for operation? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes; and furnish power for operating the 
new lock and dry dock. The power company builds an inde- 
pendent power house and furnishes power for all time to op- 
erate lock and dry dock. 

The facts are that they propose to develop 200,000 horse- 
power. It is true they have a contract with the St. Louis 
company to furnish 66,000 horsepower, a little less than one- 
third of the power they propose to develop, for which I under- 
stand they are to receive something less than $20 per horse- 
power, delivered at St. Louis. As this project will represent 
an investment of some $27,000,000, it is apparent to the most 
casual observer that this will not pay anything like 5 per cent 
on the investment. 

There is, however, a further consideration the Government 
receives by the building of this dam. The dam will back the 


On the 
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water for some 65 miles above, which will improve the Missis- 
sippi River along the lines proposed in the project now under 
way for a 6-foot channel on the upper river. It is fair to assume 
ihat it will cost the same rate per mile to improve the 65 miles 
as it will the entire reach. This will mean a saving to the Gov- 
ernment of about $2,000,000, All told, there is compensation to 
the Government in the lock, dry dock, and improvement to the 
river of at least $4,000,000. 
This company has had little trouble with the people over 
whose land the water will be backed by reason of the building 
of the dam and have adjusted about all the claims for damage 
to be caused by overflow. 
Unless something unforeseen happens the lock will be ready 
for boats at the time of the opening of navigation next spring. 
That you may understand what the building of this project 
means as a conservation measure, it will effect a yearly saving 
of coal to the amount of about half the annual output of the 
mines of Iowa. 
It has been contended that this charter to build the dam was 
a gratuity by the Government, because the present locks and 
canal were ample for the present and future needs of naviga- 
tion. This statement, however, is not correct; and I want to 
call attention to the following provision in the rivers and har- 
bors act of 1903, bearing on this subject, which is as follows: 


The Secretary of War shall cause an examination to be made of the 
Mississippi River at the foot of the Des Moines Rapids, near Keokuk 
Iowa, to determine whether a dam constructed at the foot of said 
rapids would be a benefit or impediment to the navigation of said river. 
He shall also cause an examination to be made of the locks of the 
Des Moines Rapids Canal to determine the necessity for and cost of en- 
larging such locks. 


In compliance with this provision, Maj. Meigs, the capable 
engineer in charge of the canal, was designated to make the 
examination. In summing up his report on whether a single 
lock and dam would aid navigation he used this language: 


From all the above considerations I am led to think that a dam and 
single lock would not be a detriment to navigation, but an improve- 
ment on the prenens system. I believe, were the problem to come up 
at the preset time as an entirely new proposition, that the great water 
power created, the actual advantage to navigation in point of time, and 
the reduced cost of operation would determine the choice of the method 
of improvement in favor of some form of dam and pool as against a 
canal and three locks. 


In connection with this examination he was also directed to 
report on the necessity for and cost of enlarging locks cf the 
existing canal. He estimated that the cost of lengthening the 
locks without providing any additional width would be upward 
of $1,000,000. Since this report was made, however, the neces- 
sity for enlarging the locks, both in length and width, has be- 
come apparent. A company at Dubuque, Iowa, has been build- 
ing boats to be used in the lower Mississippi River too large 
to pass through the locks of the present canal, and the hazard 
of building boats to be delivered at lower Mississippi points is 
too great when they are too large to lock through the canal, 
and there is no assurance that there will be sufficient water to 
take them over on the outside. The original width of the lock 
agreed to by the War Department was 95 feet. The water- 
power company, however, voluntarily agreed to increase the 
width to 110 feet at an additional cost of about $200,000. 

In order to give a more detailed statement of the lock and 
dry dock which the power company is building to turn over to 
the Government free of charge I insert at this point a state- 
ment of same issued by the water-power company : 


As a condition precedent to allowing this water-power development 
to be made in the Mississippi River, the United States, through Con- 
gress and the War Department, which has charge of navigable inte- 
rior waters in this country, imposed upon the proprietary company 
numerous conditions. Some of these, and the most difficult from a 
purely engineering viewpoint, have to do with river flow at all stages 
and other requirements imposed with a single eye to navigation in the 
future. For one result, there will be deep water for boats for 65 
miles of river above the dam. 

Awo of the most prominent things at the site of the works are the 
lock and the dry dock being built by the company. 

The lock is one of the 5 74 in the world; the dry dock is the 
largest in fresh water; both these are being built with the same care 
as to design and to detail as obtain in the construction of the dam 
and the power house. 

When completed, they will be ceded to the United States, which will 
have complete ownership of them thereafter. 

Not only these adjuncts, but every part of the entire water-power 
installation, is built under the constant and careful supervision of the 
Chief of Engineers of the War Department. The plans are all sub- 
mitted in the most minute detail and must be approved by the Chief 
of Engineers before they can be carried out in construction. Inspec- 
tors of the Engineer Corps of the War Department are on the job all 
the time semg that the plans are exactly adhered to in the construc- 
tion work. All this grows out of the power of the War Department 
to regulate and control the navigability of rivers in the United States. 
It is believed that the United States makes and saves sufficient from 
this water power to equal a capitalization conservatively estimated 
at $5,000,000; experienced river men insist that the amount is nearer 

10,060,000. 

BUILDING THE LOCK. 


The Government is now operating a canal along the Iowa bank cf 
the Des Moines Rapids to enable boats to pass the zapiak This canal 
is 9 miles long and has 3 locks, the lower lock being at the lower 


end of the water-power works. This canal and locks will be drowned 
under many feet of water when the water-power plant is completed, 
and deep-water navigation in the river substituted therefor. It costs 
the Government $40,000 per year to operate the canal and locks. 

ckage is free to boats. 

The new dock replaces one of much smaller size now located at 
the middle 1 of the canal, several miles up the river. 

Both the new lock and the new dry dock will be operated by 
nished free in pe by the water-power company, an 


ty 
cludes power for all the machinery employed in the machine shops of 
the dry dock, which really is a boat-building plant. 


DROWNING THY CANAL. 


The lock is located ry par aang and south of the lower end of the 
power house, between the latter and the Keokuk shore line. 

The first work in its construction was to excavate the river bed at 
its site to place its floor, which contains the culverts through which 
water flows into it and out of it. excavation was done by blast- 
ing, like the excavation in other parts of the works. 

che lock is 110 wide, the same width as those at Panama, and 400 
feet long inside, the outside dimensions being. of course, much larger 
than these figures, and the outside length is 618 feet 6 inches. 


THE LOCK GATES, 


It isa ata that the gates are the lock, since the walls 
considerable problems for the 5 engineer. The lock gates 

ere are 50 feet high and 115 feet long span the 110 feet width of 
the lock. The lift here is 40 feet, and this head of water t gates 
of 110 feet width, which must be easily and rapidly movable, presents 
serious problems, which had to be worked out very ca y, not to 
say ingeniously. The Panama gates pen the same width of lock and 
the highest lift on the Isthmus is 32 t, the usual lift there being a 
little over 28 feet, the Panama locks being terraced, three locks en suite 
in the most important locks of the interoceanic canal. 

The gates here when closed will be curved in the are of a circle, to 
gain the greatest strength against pressure, which a curved line pre- 
sents. Each gate is a heavy steel truss, its members fitted together 
in lines to afford the greatest strength against water pressure and 
8 the complex stresses coming upon the truss. This large, heavy, 
strong, trussed framework is fa with plates of steel. The pivot at 
the heel upon which the gate turns is a hemisphere in shape, a hollow 
half globe resting on a half globe, 18 inches in diameter, one of the 
surfaces being bronze and the other special hardened steel. 

The time ulred for a boat to get through this new lock will be 
about 10 to 15 minutes. For miles up the river there will be dee 
water, e full speed, and no crossings to keep in the channel. 
It requires over an hour to get through the three locks now in use 
and two hours for a boat to pass maby Se the canal under a slow bell. 
Steamboat officers who have been making the run for many years 
estimate that the steamboat time between Keokuk and Montrose, 12 
miles up the river, will be shortened fully two hours by the building 
of this 8 plant; and they en they ap te even more 
highly the abo ating of the great care hitherto incident to navigating 
above Keokuk and the bother of making three lockages. 

The present canal and lock will be used through the na 
fe nc of 1912 while the new lock is being built farther out 
river, 


resent no 


tion 
the 


THE DRY DOCK, 


The dry dock will be built alongside the new lock, between the latter 
and the Iowa shore, covering a large area where is now the lower 
lock of the canal, the headquarters building of the United States En- 
gineer officer in charge of this part of the river, and the grounds of 


the Government reservation here. 
is neces to we for the dry dock, 


Considerable blastin; sary 
which is 150 by 463 feet in dimensions, is a chamber 


which is filled with water to allow the entrance of a boat, after which 
the water is allowed to escape, leaving the boat high and dry on 
ways or trestles over which she was placed while afloat. 

ere will be provision for admitting and withdrawing the water 
from the dry dock on a scale commensurate with the size of the dock 
and those installed in the lock. The United States will have a con- 
siderable nye a plant adjacent to the dry dock. 

The dry dock will one of the last things constructed, in order to 
avoid interference with na tion, which is now through the site of 
the dry dock. The work will be done during the season of @osed 
navigation in the river, between November and April. 

It has been contended on the floor that a so-called Water 
Power Trust is buying up water-power sites over the country 
and has unlimited money to develop projects of this character. 
A brief statement of the experience the local water-power com- 
pany had in financing this project, I think, will show that it is 
a difficult matter to find the money to put through projects of 
this kind. The charter, as I stated before, was secured by the 
Keokuk & Hamilton Water Power Co. in 1905, before the gen- 
eral dam act was passed. It was reported from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce by the present minority leader, 
Mr. Mann, which is sufficient guaranty that the interests of the 
Government are carefully safeguarded. It passed the House by 
unanimous consent. This local company, made up of enter- 
prising and public-spirited business men of Keokuk and Hamil- 
ton, who had spent years of time and much money to have this 
project developed, started out, after securing the charter, to 
finance the project. After an unsuccessful effort covering some 
two years, they enlisted the interest of Hugh L. Cooper, one 
of the greatest hydraulic engineers in the country; a man 
whose engineering skill had planned and executed large projects 
in various parts of the world, a man who has the confidence 
of men with money to invest in large projects, because he had 
made good in every project he had undertaken. Notwithstand- 
ing all this and the fact that he had secured a contingent con- 
tract to dispose of 66,000 horsepower at St. Louis, he was not 
able to find the necessary money in this country and was obliged 
to go abroad for a large part of the money needed for the work, 
This is evidenced by large blocks of stock being held in Canada, 
England, Germany, France, and Belgium. 
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MeLean Against Bowman. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. BOWMAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 24, 1912. 


Mr. BOWMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER AND GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE or REPRESENTA- 
tives: When this election contest was commenced, started as it 
was over a month after the statutory time within which it 
should have been instituted, and only after the contestant had 
been here at Washington for some days, it was not considered 
seriously by those who knew the facts, among the inhabitants 
of the district generally. No one thought it would ever reach 
this House, and I say to you gentlemen that except for the in- 
sinuations of examining counsel for the contestant, his speeches 
before the committee, attacking the integrity of the entire 
judiciary of the county, blackening the character of its people 
and insulting their intelligence, and except for the unfair, un- 
just, and untruthful brief of the contestant upon which it is 
apparent the gentleman from Ohio has based his remarks, and 
when considered in the light of the real and credible evidence 
judicially weighed, this whole matter is farcical. Read the 
testimony in the case, and save for n few instances where 
counsel and witnesses have joked about matters which should 
have been above such treatment, but which in every instance 
were fully explained, you will find nothing which supports the 
statements or conclusions of contestant’s brief or of the ma- 
jority report based thereon. Lacking time to read the evidence 
of almost 800 pages, read carefully the briefs of both parties 
and by verification in the record ascertain which brief is truth- 
ful and worthy of belief and which conclusions you would in- 
dorse were your character and that of your friends and your 
constituency in question. 

The contestee upon principle has refused to take any but de- 
fensive action in this case. His character for probity is estab- 
lished in his district, with those who know him in this House, 
and wherever he is known. The purpose of this is to cor- 
rect any false impression gained by the gentleman from Ohio 
or made by him upon the minds of others. 

Upon the suggestion, advice, and desire of many Democrats 
and Republican Members, and because of pressure of legislation 
matters incident to the closing days of the session, I asked the 
House to defer action upon this contest until next session. 
According to a prior understanding this was unanimously 
agreed to. It will be admitted by all that the last days of a 
long session, when great appropriation and other important 
general legislation must be considered, and when Members were 
anxious to get home, was not a time when I could hope to have 
this ¢ase considered in a judicial spirit, especially as we are 
entering upon a nationnl political campaign, the passions and 
prejudices of which might affect the judgment to be rendered. 
Hence a consideration which I would gladly have welcomed 
during the days, months, and year the case lay dormant in the 
committee I was loth to have disposed of under the pressure 
of the last hours of the session. 

Democratic as well as Republican Members of this House, 
who have examined the law relating to this contest, agree with 
Judge Provry, the ranking Republican member of the Elections 
Committee, in his report, from which I quote as follows: É 


It is the opinion of the minority members of this committee that 
ding in this case. Section 105 of the Revised 


s intention to contest the same, and in such notice shall specify 
particularly the grounds on which he relies in the contest.” 

The result of this election was legally and officially determined No- 
vember 12, 1910, and the contestant was advised of the result at that 
time, According to law, therefore, he should have given notice of this 
contest on or before the 12th day of December, 1910. ‘The notice was, 
in fact, given on the 14th day of January, 1911. It will thus be 
observed that the notice was not served on contestee until 32 days after 
the time provided by law for the instituting of contest p 

This statute above quoted is expressly made a e of the Committee 
on Elections and is and should be bin ing upon the committee. It is 
therefore the contention of the minority that the giving of this notice 
is jurisdictional and that the committee has no jurisdiction to deter- 
mine any question unless this notice has been given. It has been so 
ruled on several occasions by this House. In the case of Bradley v. 
Hynes, section 901, volume 2 Hinds’ Precedents, the rule is laid down 

follows: . 
bt The notice of contest being served after expiration of the legal time 
and the testimony taken without regard to the statutes, the committee 
did not examine the case.” 


This is exactly the situation of the present case. Neither the statute 
requiring notice of the contest nor the statute fixing the time of takin 
ony was observed. In the case of T. A. Thomas v. Arnell, cit 
at page of volume 1 @f Hinds’ Precedents, it is pe held that 
the arties themselves can not waive the pleading. The syllabus says: 
e rties to an election case may not by mutual consent waive 
ts that an issue shall be made up by the pleadings of 
notice and answer,” 
The report in that case, which was adopted by the House, says: 
The committee were of opinion that it was not competent for the 
parties to entirely waive the uirements of the statute of 1851; that 
said statute was enacted not only to aid the parties in the preparation 
of their case, but also to secure a record and a distinct issue upon 
which the committee and the House were to pass.” 
To this end the statute requires the notice to be in writing and to 
in such writing particularly the grounds upon which he relies 
in the pera and the answer to admit or deny the facts alleged in 
the notice an 


This doctrine fully establish maintained in O'Hara v, 
Kitchin, volume 1, section 730, Hinds’. Precedents. In that case è 
syllabus states the rule thus: baie 

“The testimony of contestant being after the 1 time and against 
the contestee's st, the committee rt that it should not be con- 
sidered and that the sitting Member's title should be confirmed.” 

In the case of Teasce v, Bell, cited in volume 2, Hinds’ Prescedents, 
section 1073, the same rule is announced, and we believe that there is 
no case where a different view has been announced. We are not un- 
aware of the fact that as this law was passed by Congress it may be 
set aside by the same power that enacted It. We can see that under 
the er contained in the Constitution, which says, Each House shall 
be he chase of the election returns and qualifications of its own Mem- 
bers,” t the House may prescribe other rules and regulations for the 
determination of contests. It is also indisputable that until such other 
rules and regulations are made the existing rules aud regulations are 
3 upon the House. 1162 = 

re are very many cases cit in Hinds’ Precents confirmi 

the doctrine that where the rule established by the law of 1851 — 
not applicable or grossly inequitable the House had the power to pre- 
scribe ‘erent rules and regulations for the penalty. There are several 
cases where the parties have failed to give notice within the time pre- 
scribed by the statutes where the House, for equitable reasons, fas 
fixed another time or mode in which notice might be given, but we be- 
had’ reported the unseating of the Member where tr 

ad repo! 0 ember where the notice was not 
given within the time provided by the statutes. We can see that if the 
contestant had for any reason prevented from giving notice 
in this case he might have applied to the House for ission to give 
notice, and that the House had the power to grant additional or differ- 
ent time, but no such request as that has been made of the House. The 
contestant filed his notice 32 days too late and took his testimony out 
of order, all under protest by the contestee, and we insist that under 
the precedents the committee had no power or authority to consider the 
case. The laws of Congress are certainly binding upon Congress until 
set aside by Congress itself, but the minority contends that even Net o 
the contestant was now presenting to the House the question as to 
whether or not he was entitled to further and additional time in which 
to give notice his showing does not entitle him to the application of the 
equitable rule. There is no showing in this record that would excuse 
the contestant from giving the notice within the time prescribed by the 
statutes. Certainly the House would not wish to establish a precedent 
that would warrant anyone in coming in any time he pleased and filing 
a contest. This would be unfair. o one would know when his seat 
was secure. Failure to file a notice might lull the sitting Member into 
such indifference as would allow the testimony by which he could de- 
fend his case to be lost or destroyed. The rule established by the stat- 
ute is a just one, and this House ought to be slow in establishing an- 


other rule. 

We insist that this record does not show that Mr. McLean, the con- 
testant, used reasonable diligence. It is true that he was sick, but net 
so sick but that he transacted other business requiring more energy 
and concentration than the ration or the direction for the prepa- 
ration of a notice of contest. he evidence shows that the contestant 
was attacked with some intestinal trouble about the 31st of October, 
VVT 

shows, however, on the ay of November, 1910, he had so 

far recovered that two of his political friends, Messrs. McKenna and 
Kehoe, visited him (p. 624), that the editor of the Times-Leader had a 
conversation with h either the 5th or the 6th, and during that time 
contestant claims to have written a political letter to the editor of the 
Wilkes-Barre Record (p: 183). The day before election he rend, or 
had read to him, artic from the Record and personally dictated a 
litical letter for the Times-Leader and had conferences with his 
her-m: er and others. This was the day before election, which 


p. 9). He genome yt wrote and signed a check for $25 on the 11th 
567). On the 12t i 

checks, some of them for political bills (p. 716). On that day he 

learned the official result of the election (pp. 682-683). The con- 

testant was then evidently taken worse and went to bed on the advice 

of his doctor (p. 716). During that time he drew at least one po- 

litical check, ‘ontestant improved rapidly in the few weeks that he 


was in bed. 

By the 28th of November he had so recovered that he began check- 
ing over his political bills and making checks for the same. On the 
28th of November he personally drew and signed 30 political checks 
and rsonally made out his political expense account for filing, as 

rovided by the laws of Pennsylvania. This account contained 43 
fous and was in his own handwriting (p. 631). This was on Novem- 
ber 29, 17 days after he knew the result of the election and 13 days 
before his time was up for serving his notice of contest. If he was 
able to do this amount of personal werk in preparing his own expense 
account, he had strength enough to prepare and sign such a 
general notice of contest as is found herein, and if he did not have 
enough strength to do it himself he certainly had strength enough to 
request his brother-manager or otber attorneys to make out a notice of 
contest for him. Especially is this so since his brother-manager and 
several of the attorneys who have ncted as counsel in this matter were 
present and active upon contestant's behalf when the official returns of 
the election were for several days before the judges of the court of 
common pleas. They at this time decided not to make any objectiona 
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or contest the returns, apparently having in mind a congressional con- 
test before this House. 

It will be noticed that on the 30th of November the contestant drew 
five checks (p. 716). On December 1 he drew one check, and had so 
far recovered that he saw the doctor for the last time until the 28th 
(p. 716). On December 2 he drew eight checks. On that ay or the 
next he started for Florida, and before going he had consultation with 
Attorney A. C. Campbell, one of his counsel in this Prose nes and 
Jesse Jones, and discussed with Campbell the election (p. 363). If he 
was able to start for Florida, he was certainly able to file a notice of 
contest, and all of this was in ample time to have met the require- 
ments of the statute. For some reason he prepared no notice of con- 
test until January 9, which was not in fact served until January 14. 
The real cause of delay, as admitted by contestant (pe 720) was the 
fact that the contestant did not know the law iring notice to be 
served within 30 days; but ignorance of the law is never an excuse. 
It is also admitted that contestant’s brother-manager did not know 
the law until January, 1911 (p. 683). 

Our contention on this phase of the case is simply this: 

First, that the contestant did not give notice, as prescribed by the 
statutes; second, that he did not make a mat o the House for 
another or different rule for the conduct of his contest; third, that he 
had no equitable or just ground on which he could have a led to the 
House for the right to institute a contest after the expiration of the 
time provided by the statute. We do not contend that the House has 
not the power to expel its Members for any or no reason, but the power 
to expel must not be confused with the right of a pa to contest the 
seat of a sitting Member. They are 23 upon entirely different pro- 
visions of the Constitution and require entirely different yrocedure. To 
expel a Member requires a concurrence of two-thirds” (see sec. 5, 
Art. I), but to determine a contested-election case only requires a ma- 
Dun While we concede that the House might now, if it saw fit, expel 

r. Bowman for any reason it pleased, or for no reason, If a two- 
thirds yote could be commanded, we insist that there is no contested- 
election case pending before it, and therefore we think that the case 
should be dismissed, and we so recommend. 

The report of the committee as voiced by the majority fails, we 
believe, to show any views disagreeing with those above expressed, slace 
they admit the statute, its disrega by the contestant, and the con- 
testant’s lack of any excuse whereby he might have any equity which 
would require a hearing. With these facts admitted, we feel that all 
members of the committee are united upon this question of jurisdiction. 
We also agree with the majority report that the case can not be con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of reporting a resolution to seat the con- 
testant; and we further fail to find any precedent which would permit the 
consideration of the contestee’s case solely under such circumstances. 

The report states, at page 3, that since the contestee permitted, with- 
out objection in the House, the reference of this matter to the commit- 
tee. he is in no position to object to the consideration of the testimony 
so improperly and illegally en. We can not accede to such a propo- 
sition, and we are assured that it has no foundation in precedent or 
the existing law. 

We further desire to state that at every stage of the proceeding 
counsel for contestee took proper exceptions to the illegal actions of the 
contestant and his counsel and contended that they were being — 3 2 
erly treated by the utter disregard for all the law and preceden n 
such cases. e further beg to state that at the proper time and In the 
ways suggested by the precedents counsel for contestee have called at- 
tention to the failure of contestant’s case. At all times before the com- 
mittee having the matter in charge contestee objected to the considera- 
tion of this case as being in direct violation of the act of the House 

ulring contest to be instituted within 30 days of the clection; and 
hie — the House, as the lawmaking 2 of the land, proposes to vio- 
late the law of its own making, and all precedents therein, the case 
here ends. 

Those who have read the testimony know that I have done 
nothing wrongful or illegal; others who know the source of this 
contest and who have read the majority report know what force 
to give to its statements and conclusions. I have already been 
yindicated by my constituents by receiving a larger yote for 
renomination at the primary just held than I received at the 
primary preceding the election in question, while the contestant 
was defeated for renomination and repudiated by the people of 
the district—Republicans and Democrats alike—as he sought 
renomination upon both tickets. 

It is safe to say that the trouble and expense which this con- 
test has put me to have been solely because my right to this seat 
has been used as a pawn in the political factional game that has 
been in progress for the control of the Democratic Party in my 
State. 

Those desiring to investigate the legal proposition are referred 
to the citation of contestee’s brief, pages 30 to 33. The majority 
report does not give any citations to the contrary. In this con- 
nection it may be worthy of note that the majority report is not 
signed; it is a matter of great persuasion to me, since I infer 
that it means that the members of the committee who did not 
sign the majority view did not have the time to corroborate the 
statements in contestant’s brief or the argument of his counsel 
before them, and thus they assumed the statements to be accu- 
rate, but do not vouch for them. Had they been able to give this 
case careful perusal I feel assured that they would never have 
permitted such a report to be written. 

The entire membership of the committee were satisfied that 
the contestant did not comply with the law relating to the time 
for commencing his contest, a fact which is plainly shown by 
the confestee’s brief, pages 2 to 30, and also briefly set forth in 
the minority view. 

This unanimous agreement upon this jurisdictional fact le- 
gally and equitably causes this contest to fall, as it is condemned 
on principle and authority. I refer you to the cases cited at 
pages 32 and 33 of contestee’s brief. 


When the question of deferring consideration on this case 
was to be discussed it caused surprise and regret that the gen- 
Ueman from Ohio should make that an occasion to go into the 
merits of the case and display an apparent bitter feeling which 
he has acquired in the matter rather than being marked by 
judicial poise such as might naturally be expected of one who 
before the committee acted as a judge in the case. 

It is stated that the minority report “is the weakest report 
which has ever been written in answer to such an indictment as 
the majority has made in this case.” I am willing to let the 
minority report speak for itself, with this statement, however: 
That it was forced to be prepared in such haste that it was 
found impossible to take up the consideration of each and every 
instance cited in the majority report, and this because of the 
delay in presenting the majority report and the absence of the 
ranking member of the minority committee and the short time 
allowed for the minority presentation. They will be taken up 
by members of the minority, however, in later discussion, and 
hence I will confine my remarks to the matters mentioned by 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

It is stated that the money expended by Chairman Davis, cf 
the Republican county committee, for “special watchers” for 
contestee was “in violation of the laws of the State,” and that 
“that money was expended for corrupt purposes.” I am legally 
advised that the employment of such men is legal. There is no 
question but that it has been done from time immemorial in this 
district. Even contestant and his brother-manager, both of 
whom are lawyers, employed such watchers and accounted for 
expenditures as made, (See filed expenses of the Treasurer 
for George R. McLean,” Record, p. 707.) It was unquestioned 
when my predecessor in this seat was elected, as the field ex- 
pense account of the Republican treasurer shows disbursemenis 
for this very purpose. (Record, p. 704.) Even the present 
Democratic District Attorney Bigelow used money to procure 
watchers, and he distinguishes between “the best watchers and 
the best poll men.” (Top p. 586, Record.) It would be worth 
your while to read this gentleman’s testimony, as it gives a 
good insight into the methods and ways of this district. Yet, 
notwithstanding these facts, the contestant calls such expenses 
illegal, and the report following the brief says it is illegal and 
corrupt. I defy anyone to point out in the testimony proof that 
a single dollar of the money expended for such watchers was 
used to buy votes, which I assume is what is meant by “ cor- 
rupt purposes.” In many instances each hand through which 
money went was shown in the testimony until ultimately some 
actual worker was shown to have received $5 for his work in 
getting out the vote on election day. ; 

I am not a lawyer, but I am advised that under the Pennsyl- 
vania statute money may be spent by a candidate and by a 
party committee; both must file accounts of expenditure under 
the corrupt-practice act, but only for the money expended hy 
them. There is an attempt to confuse the expenditures made- 
by the Republican Party through Chairman Davis for which 
contestee had no duty under the law to account with expendi- 
tures made by contestee personally, for which it was his duty to 
file and for which he filed an accurate account. 

Under the Pennsylvania law the failure to include an item of 
expense does not work a forfeiture of the office; if the expense 
is legal the account would be re-formed. What, then, would 
become of contestant's claim as to the $700 auto payment or 
the $50 Giering payment? Both were legitimate, even if made 
for political purposes. 

Money given one F. J. McCanna, a Democrat of Pittston, for 
special watchers, is cited as a corrupt use, and the statement 
made that “the record is silent as to the ‘special watchers’ 
that this man McCanna hired at Mr. Roosevelt's request.“ As 
has been stated in the testimony, especially by Mr. Gigelow, 
party lines were broken in this election and the district was 
swept by the Keystone Party. The Democratic vote for State 
officers was only 3,444 for governor, 4,827 for lieutenant gov- 
ernor, and only 3,842 for secretary of internal affairs. With 
party lines so broken, with McCanna, a resident of my own 
town, helping me as he did in the primaries, is it strange that 
he should continue his support for the election? The contestant 
could have found out where the money he received went hod 
he been called as a witness. As the testimony states, there is 
nothing which would support the statement of the gentleman 
from Ohio, except his own suspicions. 

Money sent one Lawrence Cosgrove is mentioned. The cir- 
cumstances were that I saw the burgess of the village—a per- 
sonal friend but political opponent—where Cosgrove was chief 
of police, and he told me if we wanted to have some one employ 
watchers and correct certain stories that were being circulated 
about me Mr. Cosgrove was the best one to act. I reported my 
conversation to Chairman Davis and a check for $150 was sent. 
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The burgess himself worked for the contestant. (Record, p. 
572.) Why did not the contestant call Cosgrove as a witness 
and find out what he did with the money? One of contestant’s 
witnesses seems to show that the gentleman was working for 
contestant on election day. (Record, p. 503.) Upon this proof 
the buying of votes is based. If one were suspicious it would 
be more reasonable to suspect from the testimony that this 
money was used to further contestant’s interests rather than 
contestee’s. ° 

The next subject taken up is the matter of an incorrect 
expense account haying been filed by contestee. It is insisted 
that an item of $700 was left out. Why should it not be left 
out if it had nothing to do with political matters? If I pur- 
chase an auto from the Republican county chairman after elec- 
tion what has that to do with my political expenditures? Other 
statements regarding this auto are incorrect. I knew the car, 
having ridden in it when the property of Mr. Shepherd of my 
city. Before purchasing it Mr. Davis told me he paid $600 for 
the car, and that he had spent nearly $200 in improvements, 
new tires, and so forth, and that it was in good running order. 
He bought it to help a poor fellow support himself and family. 
I was glad to help Mr. Davis out by buying the car, as he man- 
aged my primary campaign and acted as chairman of the county 
committee without the promise of reward of any kind or char- 
acter. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ANSBERRY] stated in his 
address to the House that there was an erasure on the stub of 
this check. He was mistaken; no erasure has been made upon 
the stub of that check. The check book and check are open for 
his inspection or that of any other person. Jonathan R. Davis is 
incapable of a dishonorable act. He is a business man of means, 
a bank director active in church work. During the last year 
he was appointed by the nonpartisan court as president of the 
board of assessment and revision of taxes for the whole county, 
calied the richest natural area in the world. In acquired wealth 
it is only exceeded in the State of Pennsylvania by the cities 
of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

Another charge is that I wrongfully gave $50 to E. T. Giering, 
January 4, 1911, after election. Mr. Giering wrote editorials in 
the Wilkes-Barre Record of his own free will and accord, with 
no suggestion on my part, favoring my candidacy. I intended to 
present to him a watch at Christmas time, but forgot to do so. 
My attention was called to it after New Year's Day; told my 
bookkeeper I wanted to make him a gift of $50. For many years 
I have kept a ledger account headed “ Duty,” under which gifts 
of this character are charged. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ANsperry], in his address to the House, stated: The check was 
altered from ‘political’ to ‘duty,’ and Giering’s name was 
erased.” He was mistaken. See the testimony of the book- 
keeper, page 49: 

ais ae did you write “for duty ”?—A. The first time that I wrote 
x Q. He didn’t tell you it was a gift until after you had drawn the 
check up, did he? hat I want to get at is : You put on here a 
recognition of indebtedness and at the same time another entry indicat- 
ing that it was simply a mere philanthropic bequest.—A. I understood 
from the first it was that. 

The check was first drawn to the order of E. T. Giering. After 
it was signed the bookkeeper wrote above his name, C. C. Bow- 
man for,” so that I could get gold for it, as I desired to make the 
gift in that form. 

In justice to Mr. Giering, who is one of the most conscientious, 
Christian gentlemen it has ever been my pleasure to know, I 
would state when I handed the gold to him he asked: “ What is 
this for?’ I answered: “In appreciation of the many favors 
yon conferred upon me during the campaign in your editorials.” 

e answered: “ I can not take it; I have only done my duty.” 
I told him he would ofend me if he did not accept. He stated 
that he would in any event be obliged to consult Mr. Moore, the 
business manager of his paper. I waited in his office until he 
went downstairs to see him. Upon his return he reported that 
Mr. Moore did not object to his accepting the gift. This inno- 
cent transaction, occurring two months after election and nearly 
a month after this contest could legally be brought, has caused 
me more regret than anything else in connection with this whole 
contest. Mr. Giering is a very sensitive man; his grief over the 
misstatements regarding this gift seriously affected his health. 
At one time it appeared as though it would end his days. 

In reference to the Prohibition nomination, the testimony does 
not support the serious statements of the gentleman from Ohio. 
The chairman of the Prohibition Party testified: 


Q. You were willing that Mr. Bowman appear, as he did appear, as 
the Prohibition candidate for Congress of Luzerne County ?—A. Pes, sir; 
of Luzerne County. (P. 17.) 

The secretary of the party testified: 


Q. When you came to signing up the paper you signed some kind of a 
paper for Mr. Bowman, you tires. officers: did: ; that is, you signed the 
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same kind of a paper that you En — for Mr. Palmer when he became 
the candidate in Mr. Ricketts’s place?—A. I couldn't tell you what I 
signed for Mr. Bowman, but the paper looked all right. 

Q. It was understood that he was legally and regularly put on your 
ticket ?—A. Yes, sir. (P. 21.) 

Comparison of the substitution papers for this election (p. 
669) with those made in past years by the same men will show 
their similarity (pp. 712-715). It is surprising to find this mat- 
ter taken up when the majority report treats of this matter as 
follows: 

With rd to the legality of the substituted nomination of the con- 
testee by the Prohibitiqn Party the committee has felt— 

And so forth (p. 3 to the end of the paragraph). 

There is no proof that either the contestee or the Republican 
county chairman, Davis, had anything to do with the Nanticoke 
newspaper article referred to by the gentleman from Ohio. Per- 
sonally I can say that I never saw the article until this testi- 
mony was taken, and it was not paid for except from Repub- 
lican funds in the hands of the Republican Party county 
treasurer. And right here I again protest, as I and my coun- 
sel have throughout this contest, to the statements made “ re- 
garding Bowman's manager and Bowman's money,” when the 
testimony and facts are that they should say the “ Republican 
county chairman or treasurer and Republican money.” There 
were other contributors to the Republican campaign that year 
than myself, and no differentiation was made as to the spending 
of said fund or keeping one contributor’s money separate from 
the others. 

The testimony does not sustain the statement made by the 
gentleman from Ohio that the contestee would provide anything 
necessary to procure the nomination. The statement which I 
made at that time and which is not fully given in the testi- 
mony was that anything that was necessary to carry on the cam- 
paign for the Prohibition Party I would furnish, knowing, as 
I did, that these expenses would be small or nothing at all, as 
was the case. 

Again referring to the newspaper article, which is assumed as 
emanating from myself or Chairman Davis, the testimony of the 
chairman of the Prohibition Party will show the injustice of the 
conclusion of the gentleman from Ohio: 

Q. If you had become acquainted with this declaration coming from 
one of Mr. Bowman's © s, whether or not you would have joined 
in his indorsement on the Prohibition ticket?—A. I would have in- 
quired of Mr. Bowman whether he knew anything of that, and if he said 
he did, I would not have joined. I understood at the time that the 
liquor men were in favor of Mr. McLean and that Mr. Bowman was 
on the temperance side. (P. 17.) 

* > . . * * * 

Q. If somebody had sent you coples of these papers or had written 
you, or had come to you and said to you what Mie Lenabhan has said 
to you, what you would have done is to ask Mr. Bowman whether he 
stood for that A. CEAD 

Q. And if Mr. Bowman told you, “ No; I don’t stand for that sort of 
thing.“ you would have done just what you did do?—A. Very probably. 

Q. In other words, what you did do or what you would have done 
or should have done would be determined not by newspaper talk or 
rumor but upon direct inquiry ?—A. Yes; I understood r. Bowman 
to be a Christian and an upright man, and I would have taken his 
word. (P. 18.) 

The chairman of the Prohibition Party also stated that Mr. 
Bowman's reputation around this region for years and years 
was that of a thorough temperance man (p. 19). 

The statement of the gentleman from Ohio that he had in 
his hand a list of mine officials, numbering about 50 names, 
leads me to believe that he had pages 29 to 32 of contestant's 
brief before him. The further statement made that these were 
men “ who received all the way from $20 to $140” is not accu- 
rate. Of the 54 names on that list there were 12 whom the 
testimony shows received no money at all; 9 received but $5, 
and that from Republican funds. The money was not kept 
personally, but was expended for either Republican poll men 
or special watchers, and 3 of them were Republican Party 
officials whose duty it was to get poll men and pay their party 
subofficials or even the poll men themselves. It was pointed out 
in contestee’s brief that, considering only 1 of each kind of 
mine official listed for every mine in the county, there are over 
900 of such officials. What were the other 846 doing this 
election? 

The further statement that two friends’ names were kept out 
of the report means nothing. If he intended to say that the 
payments to them were kept secret, he is mistaken, as the 
money paid them was accounted for and their receipts filed 
with the county clerk. (Record, p. 78.) ' 

It is gratifying to me that we can trace some of this money 
which is stated to have been used to coerce men and buy votes. 
Mr. Hollister gave $15 of the $50 to one P. H. O’Brien, who was 
also a witness. . O’Brien testified that he gave the money to 
three men, McKeown, Mullin, and Clifford. McKeown and 
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Mullin were brought in as witnesses by the contestant and 
stated that they received the $5 each, and that they worked for 
the same. All of these men were personal friends of mine, and 
I ask that you read the testimony and assure yourselves of 
the mistake that has been made in this unsupported accusa- 
tion. The other friend, Mr. Jennings, is a neighbor of mine 
who spent $26 of his own, gave one Patrick Kelly, over whom 
he had no control, and who was not employed by him, $15 to 
work for Mr. Bowman, and one John Brown $11 for watchers 
in Port Griffith. Neither of these men was called to show that 
they had spent the money for any other pyrpose than that for 
which they received it. Nor is there any proof that they voted 
any differently for receiving said money. After election I paid 
Mr. Jennings for his disbursements. I believe when gentle- 
men of the character and standing in the community such as 
Mr. Hollister and Mr. Jennings enjoy are so infamously ac- 
cused of coercion and buying of votes, that it is time when all 
honest men of all parties should forget their prejudices and 
give such men the vindication which they deserve and expect. 
I feel that the gentleman from Ohio has not read the testimony 
regarding this matter, otherwise he would not have made such 
statements. His characterization must have been received from 
some source outside the evidence and from a source as base as 
the accusation itself. 

It is with great regret that I have taken up these various 
statements of the gentleman from Ohio; but I have done so as 
briefly, carefully, and patiently as possible. If any of the gentle 
men of the House are interested to know the real reason why 
the contestant in this case was defeated, he has only to read the 
testimony of the contestant’s friend, Ernest G. Smith, chair- 
man of the Keystone Party at this election, and editor of the 
Wilkes-Barre Leader, the leading Democratic paper in the dis- 
trict (pp. 325-329, 640-643). 

In concluding I call attention to data which should be the 
best proof of the impossibility of the suspicions which have 
caused the conclusions of the majority. The Republican vote 
at this election where the State officers were supported by the 
liquor element was, governor, 12,389; lieutenant governor, 
11,166; secretary of internal affairs, 11,181; Bowman, 13,661; 
while the Democratic vote was as follows: Governor, 3,444; 
lieutenant governor, 4,827; secretary of internal affairs, 3,843; 
McLean, 13.834. A perusal of the results for the various dis- 
tricts will show that the contestee ran about the same as the 
other Republican candidates, save in those parts of the dis- 
trict where he was well known or a resident; while on the 
other hand, there are many districts ordinarily Republican, 
which had a large vote for the State officers and the same vote 
for the contestant, showing, according to contestant’s own coun- 
sel, returns which were prima facie fraudulent. (Contestee's 
brief, pp. 91-92.) In concluding I call your attention to other 
data well set forth in the minority report, proving conclusively 
that the election in 1910 was not only “quiet” (p. 81) but 
“clean” (p. 641), and that this House should confirm the 
result as given by the people voting and by the judges of the 
court of common pleas, which judgment has been still later 
affirmed by the results of the late primaries and by all parties. 


Congressman Humphrey’s Platform—What He Favors. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
Friday, August 23, 1912. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: A certain newspaper critic of mine has written 
a letter in which he makes this statement: “ Will some one tell 
us Congressman Humpurey’s platform; what he favors and 
what he has done?” I am very glad to publicly give a brief 
answer to these questions. 


PLATFORM. 


My platform is the history of the Republican Party, the plat- 
form adopted by the Republican conyention last June at Chi- 
cago, and my record as a Member of this House. 

The history of the Republican Party is the history of this 
Nation for the last 50 years. It is the history of every political 
achievement for half a century that commands the approval 
and the admiration of the American people. The platform 
adopted by the Republican convention in Chicago last June is 
the piatform on which President Taft was nominated, and it is 


the platform upon which Col. Roosevelt sought nomination, 
This platform received the unanimous indorsement of the sup- 
porters of both these distinguished men. It was good enough 
for the followers of each. I commend it to careful reading of 
every patriotic citizen. 

What I have done here is written in the records of this House, 


WHAT I FAVOR. 


The following is a brief summary of some of the more im- 
portant policies that I favor: 

First. The system of protection. A system that protects the 
labor of this Nation from the competition of the cheap labor of 
the rest of the world; that keeps American markets for Ameri- 
can farmers, develops American industries, and secures money 
to pay the expenses to run the greatest Nation of the world.- 

Second. A great Navy to protect our interests and maintain 
our position among nations and as the best guaranty of peace. 
I am uncompromisingly against the no-battleship policy of the 
Democratic Party. 

Third. The restoration of our merchant marine, that we may. 
carry our Own products to the ports of the world and be free 
from the exorbitant rates imposed by the giant foreign steam- 
ship trust. 

Fourth. Making the Panama Canal free to every ship that 
flies the American flag. 

Fifth. Territorial government for Alaska and such other 
legislation as will at once develop the measureless wealth of 
that vast territory. 

Sixth. A change in the present tariff law that will prevent 
goods carried in foreign ships from an American to a foreign 
port from being distributed by rail into various parts of the 
United States without the payment of duty. In my judgment, 
this is the most important question now before the people of 
the State of Washington. i 

Seventh. The building and maintenance by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of good roads in national forest reseryes and public 
parks, and in my State returning to the State the school lands 
that belong to it. 

Eighth. Greater restriction of immigration. 

Ninth. The workmen’s compensation act, an extension of the 
eight-hour law to all Government work. 7 

Tenth. Strict and fearless enforcement of the antitrust Jaws. 

Eleventh. The removal of judges by some direct and speedy 
means after a fair trial, but not by recall by elections, Elec- 
tions are slow and costly. We already have too many elections 
and too many officers. 

These are not all but some of the policies I favor. 

I will now enumerate some of the laws and bills I have 
fa vored since I have been a Member of this House t 

First. Antirebate railroad law. x 

Second. Railroad rate law. 

Third. Pure food law. 

Fourth. Meat inspection law. 

Fifth. Postal savings bank law. 

Sixth. General parcel post law. 

Seventh. White slave traffic law. 

Eighth. All bills for restoration of the American merchant 
marine. 

Ninth. Corporation tax law (in tariff law). 

Tenth. Abrogation of Russian treaty relative to passports. 

Eleventh. Territorial government for Alaska. 

Twelfth. Resolutions for election of United States Senators 
by the people. 

Thirteenth. All pension laws. 

Fourteenth. Panama Canal law permitting ships in the coast- 
wise trade to use it free. 


LABOR LEGISLATION, 


Fifteenth. Government eight-hour laws. 

Sixteenth. Unhealthy occupation (phosphorus match) law. 

Seventeenth. The anticonvict-made goods bill. 

Eighteenth. All laws restricting immigration. 

Nineteenth. Federal employees’ compensation law. 

Twentieth. Workmen’s compensation bill. 

Twenty-first. The hours of labor on railroads law. 

Twenty-second. The child's labor bureau law. 

Twenty-third. The safety appliances and boiler inspection 
law. 

Twenty-fourth. Bureau of Mines law. 

Twenty-fifth. Department of labor bill. 

Twenty-sixth. Dredge workers’ eight-hour law. s 

Twenty-seyenth. Post-office clerks’: and carriers’ eight-hour 
law (in Post Office appropriation bill). 

Twenty-eighth. Removal of what is known as the gag law“ 
for Government employees. . 

Twenty-ninth. The Industrial Commission bill. 
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Thirtieth. Investigation of the “Taylor system” as to its 
adoption by the Government. 

Thirty-first. Extension of the act giving compensation for 
injuries to Government employees to the Bureau of Mines. 

Thirty-second. Masters, mates, and pilots’ bill to reduce hours 
of labor on vessels. 

The above laws and bills and many others since I have been 
a Member of this House tell their own story in acts, not in 
words, as to what I believe and what I favor, and no comment 
by me thereon is necessary. They demonstrate my attitude 
upon most of the great questions that have been before Congress 
or the country for the last decade. 

WHAT I HAVE ACCOMPLISHED. 

Now, as to what I have accomplished. This, of course, is a 
question that concerns especially my own district and my own 
constituents. Upon this point I prefer to let the statement be 
made by others. I therefore quote an editorial from the 
Everett Daily Herald, one of the leading papers of my district, 
under date of August 25, 1910: 

“ CONGRESSMAN HUMPHREY’S RECORD, 

“The work that Congressman HUMPHREY has done has not 
been fully appreciated even by his friends. He has not received 
due credit therefor, because his modesty has prevented him 
from advertising the facts. The amount of money authorized 
to be expended in this State and district, most of which was 
directly due to legislation which he materially assisted in pass- 
ing, is really most remarkable. The people of this district 
should study these facts. A partial list is given below: 


For fortifications on Puget Sound 
submarines 


eattle 
in the State 


Skagit Rive ane 

OTT NE OT a aS IS RT eS ieee arte 
Lake Washington Canal 
New snag boat and dredger 000 
And smaller items amounting to about 15, 000 

“The total expenditure authorized by the legislation which 
Mr. Humpurry directed in the Sixtieth and Sixty-first Con- 
gresses calls for an expenditure in this State of approximately 
$22,000,000. The people of this young and growing State appre- 
ciate a Representative that can get as much and probably more 
for this district than is received by any other district in the 
United States. As an appropriation getter such a man is an 
asset to a district whose value can not be overestimated. Not 
one of the projects mentioned above but that will need further 
attention and further legislation. No new man could secure 
these appropriations, however able he might be, because of the 
fact that it will be impossible for him to get the committee 
assignments which Mr. HUMPHREY now holds. 

“Nor has all of Mr. Humpnrey’s work been in the way of ap- 
propriations. He had a game law passed for Alaska that was 
a great benefit to that Territory. During the last session he 
had passed a law to compel all ships using American ports to 
be equipped with wireless telegraphy. This was a matter of 
humanity and was done for the purpose of protecting human 
life in ease of accident at sea. For years the owner of motor 
boats and the Department of Commerce and Labor have both 
desired some law that would regulate these boats. Last session 
Mr. HUMPHREY, after a great deal of work, had passed a law 
that was satisfactory both to the boat owner and to the Gov- 
ernment. This law is of far-reaching effect, as it directly in- 
terests more than a million people in the United States. A 
short time ago Mr. Humpurey had a new railway mail division 
established, with Seattle as headquarters. He succeeded in hav- 
ing the headquarters located in that city, although Portland and 
Spokane desired it. About a year ago he also had the office of 
immigration commissioner in this district created. This is a 
matter of importance to the whole Pugent Sound country. 

“This is a brief outline of some of his most important work 
and is a record that will compare favorably with that of any 
other Congressman in the United States. 

“Tabor in this State never had as good a friend as Congress- 
man HUMPHREY has proven himself to be. Not by promises, 
but by work, by getting something for labor to do. He has 
always voted for all legislation in the interest of labor. Of 
the more than $20.000,000 that will be expended in this State by 
the legislation above referred to, more than 90 per cent will go 
to labor. Mr. Humpurey’s speech against oriental labor was 


one of the ablest addresses made on the floor of Congress during 
the tariff debate, and had a great influence in having the tariff 
so adjusted on shingles as to protect the shingle weavers of 
Washington from foreign competition. Already this change 
largely brought about by his effort has given over $3,500,000 in 
wages to the shingle weavers of the State of Washington that 
otherwise would have been paid largely to the Chinese, the 
Hindu, and the Japanese working in the shingle mills of British 
Columbia. 

“Tt is not to be wondered that Mr. HUMPHREY’s sympathy is 
naturally with those who work. He was a poor boy, lived on a 
farm, and worked his way through college and has made him- 
self what he is by his own efforts. He never was attorney for 
any corporation except the city of Seattle, and has never in 
any way been identified with that indefinite something called 
the ‘interests.’ 

“Tn the years of faithful service Mr. Humpnurey has given to 
this State and this district there never was heard from any 
source a word of complaint against his work. 

“This district has many things to seek at the hands of Con- 
gress, and therefore needs, to a more than ordinary degree, Rep- 
resentatives at Washington who can get practical results. It 
would be the height of folly for us to ‘change horses in the 
middle of the stream,’ and that, too, when we would be trading 
a good horse for an untried one.” 

Since the above editorial was written the Democratic Party, 
except during the short session of the Sixty-first Congress, has 
had control of the House. This Democratic majority has been 
so busy investigating so many things that never happened and 
playing politics.that they have not had time to give attention to 
much legislation that is urgently demanded. I have found it im- 
possible to persuade the majority to give needed appropriations 
for roads through forest reserves, for public parks, public 
buildings, and many other necessary purposes. In their pro- 
gram of economy the West has been specially selected as the 
place to practice it. I have found it impossible for the first 
time since I have been in Congress to even get a hearing upon 
many of my bills before committees, owing to the continual 
absence of a quorum. 

Outside of securing the regular appropriations for rivers and 
harbors on the Pacific coast, and appropriations for our navy 
yard, and other appropriations carried in the regular bills I 
have devoted most of my time this session to securing legisla- 
tion that would permit American ships to pass through the 
Panama Canal without the payment of tolls. This has been 
secured for ships in the coastwise trade, and but for the per- 
sistent opposition of the foreign steamship combines and the 
railroads, hiding behind the pretext of the protest of England, it 
would have been free to all American ships. 

One bill which I introduced and had reported from the com- 
mittee, passed by unanimous consent through the House, amends 
the present antitrust laws so that any foreign ship upon convic- 
tion of having violated our antitrust laws could be excluded 
from our ports. This bill, however, through the same railroad 
influence, and the influence of the foreign steamship trust, that 
prevented a free canal for all American ships, is being held in 
the Senate. This bill is the most important bill relative to our 
foreign commerce, except general tariff legislation, that has 
passed this House since I have been a Member. 

The Appropriations Committee attempted to abolish the assay 
office at Seattle by refusing to make appropriations for its main- 
tenance. However, after a vigorous fight upon the floor of the 
House my amendment was adopted restoring this appropriation 
and thereby saving the office. 

At the first session of this Congress nothing was considered 
but tariff bills that never became laws and that no one ever 
expected to become laws. This present session will be known 
as one great in length and small in accomplishments. All that we 
have done of any value could easily have been done and Con- 
gress adjourned by the last of May. Politics has been the keynote 
so far of this Congress. Under these circumstances it has been 
impossible to accomplish much for the country or for my 
district. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, is a brief statement as to where I stand, 
my platform, and some of the things that I believe that I have 
had some part in accomplishing. Some of this record in the 
light of to-day I would no doubt like to modify. I have made 
mistakes, but I have acted always to the best of my judgment 
at the time. Taking my record as a whole, looking back from 
to-day, I am proud of it and stand by it. Whatever my faults 
or shortcomings may be, no man, not even my bitterest enemy, 
has ever accused me of incompetency, lack of integrity, or 
neglect of duty. I feel, therefore, that I have a right to be 
reasonably satisfied with my 10 years as a Member of this body. 
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Review of Record in First and Seeond Sessions, House of | DYER, L. C. (a Representative from Missouri) —Continued. 
Bilts and joint resolutions introduced by 
Representatives, Sixty-second Congress, Drosselmeier, John H.: for relief (see bill H. R. 4928), eet? 
Dry, Camille Noel: for relief (see bill H. R. nia a 
Ferber, Godfrey : to increase pension (see bill H. R. 11288), 1727. 


TE EMA KS Fox, David F.: to increase sion (see Lill a K. 1 1423. 
EX NSION OF R R ma a 5. 4428 H.: to — —.— pension (see bills II. R. 10196, 
7 Fritz, 3 to increase pension (see bill H. R. 10198), 1423. 
HON. L. C. DYE R, Gontér, Mary ;, to pension, (ee, b iyi 88 
ce nerease o 
OF MISSOURI, printers, and pressmen (see Fin kl. R. 11020), 1687. 
Grooms, Jackson: for relief of heirs (see bill * 4826), 247. 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, Gross, Celsus: to pension (see bill H. R. 11070), 1688. 
Gruenwald, August: to pension (see bill H. R. 42086), 2492, 
Monday, August 26, 1912. Harding, Isaac W.: for relief (see bill H. R. 10182), 1423. 
Heineman, Paul: to pension (see bill H. R. 10193), 1423. 
1 FT co bil H, R: HOTA, ' Ton 
Mr. CHARMAN: Under the leave granted to me to extend my FFF 7 5 
remarks in the Recorp, I want to call attention, in a general ae c ag, 
way, to my record in the first and second sessions of this Con- Howard, Charles W.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8809), 1023. 
gress, primarily for the purpose of informing my constituents —.— n, Catherine: to pensi Pension (see bi 2 gee? 8 
how I have tried to represent them. In November next, which Judiciary: to amend act to cod revise, a i hee the laws 
is the time for the general election in Missouri, I will ask the relating to (see bill II. R. 43113) 8426. 
qualified voters of the twelfth congressional district of that e ee pension . 
State to reelect me to Congress. I want them to be advised as McDonough, Mary * increase pension (see bill H. R. 10206), 
to my position upon public questions, so that they may intel- M s 
ligently decide whether or not I am a fit Representative for Peponi pat nang (en H: 3 f 
them in the Congress of the United States. My district is posi 1165 942 crease pension (see bills . 1 R. 10204, 
ocated a thousand miles from the seat of Government, and, 3. 
of course, my constituents can not keep posted in detail con- A a Martin: to increase pension (see: dill. H. R. 8807), 
cerning my work in Congress, This is therefore for the pur- Missouri : 8 of er igna judge for eastern dis- 
pose of giving them such a detailed statement as is possible e of, {see bill i H. R, 6088 
under the circumstances. Of course I can not give them a organ, Elijah: to pension (ses bill H. R. 3571), 
Murray rge W.: fof relief (see bill H. R. 101815 1423. 
statement of all the work that I have done or attempted to do Nixon, John to Increase pension (see bill H. R. 10205), 1423. 
here, because a great deal of my work in their behalf has been Pa ce, Harvey 8. to increase pension (see bill H. R. 10212), 
in attending to many details of departmental work and in the Paine, Thomas: to pension (see bill H. R. 12549 
different bureaus of the Government. My district is a great aa. James 51 to in 2 . (see oni kl. H. . 10207), 
commercial district, one of the greatest in the United States, 
and the second wealthiest, and of necessity the great commercial l 10197. fz to widows of volunteers (ses m H. &. 
houses, corporations, and individuals have numerous need for granting for service in War with Spain (see bill H. R. 
the services of a Member of Congress in looking after many 
things of great importance to them in the various branches . co 9 — sted e jaws: lese bell 
of the Government, and which do not become a part of the H. R. 11024 16875 
record, so to speak, of a Representative in Congress. My mail to amend act granting dependent (see bill H. R. 11025), 
brings me on an average about 60 letters a day, containing to increase for total and Permanent helplessness and de- 
numerous ‘requests for advice and assistance in governmental ; pendents see bill H. R. 11027 
matters. Concerning this I can not in this statement make Pike oto increase or en tons inn at = 167120 sei ee 1687, 
mention in detail. What I desire to say pertains particularly Rheinlander, John II.; for relief (see bill II. R. loisa), 1422. 
to my work in Congress, which is of record in the House of Bice Edward ae 7 5 — . 18 sy oes. 
Representatives. In order that the people of my district may h bert, crease 
easily investigate my record upon important matters, I herewith ne Martin: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 10197), 
insert a copy of the index of the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconb, having 9 Palmyra: to pension (see bill H. R. 14021) 
E twit: Stevenson, C, L.: to increase pension see ilk f. . 10195). 1423. 
especial reference to myself, to Stone, Margaret M.: to increase n (see bill H. R. 10201) 
DYER, I. C. (a Representatice from Missouri), 1423. A 
Attended, 5. Sullivan, Cordelia : to pension (see bill H. 45 n A 
Appointed conferes, 1488. 1888. ape, e to peptone (ons DUI H 1i: 10190), 1438 
confe! 0! to crease 
4 Appointed on faneral committee, 8193. v 1 It As B., 1 z ‘oo cs “ ules 
mendments ofere: an Pe aron las Benjamin Van t: t 
pnek 0 e bill (H. R. 10649) to regulate assignment bill i R. E J, daa. y 8 ysa 
of wa Wade, Jesse to on (see bill H. R. 3 
Import int ties: bill (H. R. 4413) to repeal specified, 1103. Watson, Caroline: to pension (see bill H. N 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, 1139, 1309. Wehrle, Edward J.: for relief (see bill . Ra 1192135, 1423. 
District of ors bili (H. R. 10649) to regulate assignment Westeriteld, Mary: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 10316), 
of wages in, 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, 6331 Wilbert, Fritz: to pension (see bill H. R. 13423), 8788. 
r judicial appropriation bill, 46172, Woestendlek, Nilliam L.: to pension 2 bill ai . 4825). 247. 
142 man, m crease 
pine? Se appropriation, bit, 200, 3 ie ea ee a A 
s an nt resolutions in ue aan urn, ose : to see 4), 1 
Barnes, ‘Allen : for relief (H. R. 4829) 247. Braun, F. W.: D ion (see bill e 1 311138 „ 
Barlett, James: for relief (see bill II. k. ARN 1423. Civil service : 3 8 to soldi 3 marines 
Begley, Daniel J.: (see bill II. R. 12754), 3 in appointments os r (see bill H. R. 12230 1138. 
Bieger, Charles: to increase pension (see bit 1. R. 10202), 1422. District of Columbia: to provide temporary home for ex-Union 
Rouger, Julius: to inerease pension (see bill H. wot 10211), 1423. 2 ae sailors, and marines in (see bili H. R. 
Briggs, Ilenry: to pension (see bill H. R. 6879), 18229), 1 
Enor EMI 8.: to increase pension (see pill 11. R. 10188), 89433881 11 Alico W. T.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 
Buhrman, Anna: to pension (see bill H. R. e 1423. Helser, Jun f. H. : to increase pension (see bill H. R. 18072), 1055, 
Buckley, Bartholomew : for relief (see RU 3 R. 4 527), 247. Postal service; to create commission on salaries and allowances 
Burow, Freda: to pension (see bill H. 70), 1 He on (see bill H. R. 18231), 1138. 
Burke,’ Patrick : to pension (see bill H. . 97083. 1297. Edge, Jobn H.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20438), 2332. 
Campaign badges: to furnish to officers and enlisted men for Judicial code: to amend (see bill H. R. 20052), 2129. 
sao in pria” Fhilippine, or China campaigns (see bill Sherman, 1 5 998 T. : to erect memorial to (see bill H. R. 
9 — * Patrick J.: for relief (see bill H. R. 10217), 1423. Judd. 7 to pension tos bill H. R. 21387), 2976. 
Clarkson, James: for relief (see bill H. R. n 1423. Rice, Charles M. : for relief (see bill H. R. 20931), 2670. 
Claxton, George: to increase pension > 1. II. R. 4822), 247. Civil service: to give preference to 29 3 ant sailors in ap- 
Cold storage: limiting time for keeping — articles of pointments under (see bill H. R. 21771) 
food in (see bill H. B 6317), 518. Moore, W 0 w n (see bill H. R. 21843). 3417. 
* Thomas J.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 10199), Perkins, C. (see bill H. R. 22056), 3655. 
— 1423. Payne, Thomas : o —.— (see bill H. R. pete 4314.- 
Dalzell, Robert A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 4817), 247. Smith, 3 C. : to increase pension (ace 9715 II. nr N phoig 
me rhe of public health: to establish (see bills H. R. 11035, Neale, M E. : for relief of heirs (see bill H. 23364), 5 
1724), 2 87. Oraer ot is: to set aside lands to be — * as 8 
Devine, Lella ri to pension (see bill H. R: 9 4400. (see bill H. R. 23577), 5363. 
Devine, Louise ension (see bill H. 13422), 3788. Rat roads: for ag par as to competency of employees of 
Dieter. John: for e (see Dill H. R. 10147 (see bili H. R. 2 580), 5363. 
District of Columbia: to regulate business Af loaning money in Fraternal Bvt Ba ect making unlawfal for one organization 
(see bill II. R. 8768), 102 to use as a name any. part of nemne or title of another organi- 
Donnelly, Joseph: to pension (see bill H. R. 12037), 2492. zation (see bill H. 4494), 67 
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DYER, L. c. Ka Representative from * 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced 
Harris, John P.: to inezease pension (see bill H. R. 24504), 6712. 
8 River: te to prot against floods levees on (see bil] 
Wanless, l ioc relief (see bills H. R. 24235, 24543), 6358, 


Courts of United Swarr fs „relating to printing ot records for (see 
bill H. R. 24889), 7 63 

Fry, Walter F.: to 9 (see bill H. R. 23781), 5643. 

Bonnett, Frederick: to inerease pension (see b 1 H. R. 15887), 


Bonnot, Frederick: to increase pension. Hae bill H. R. . 15. 

Hassett, Thomas F.: to pension (see bil R. 14532), 41. 

Henry, Sarah F.: io pension (see bill H. R. 15000), 113. 

Judie ary: to amend act to o codify. revise, and amend laws relat- 
ing to (see bill H. R. 15462), 250. 

Spann, John A.: to inerease pension (see bill H. R. 15161), 128. 

District. of Columbia: to require street railway companies to 
grant one-half fare rates to school children ESS bill H. R. 
16811), 706, 712. 

Judicial code: to amend section 24 of (see bill H. rr 17826), 976. 

Kress, John A.: for relief (see bill II. R. 17625), 

Naturalization ; to amend laws relating to (see bi H. R. 16822), 
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6173, 6174, 617 
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Service pensions, 245, 602. ; 
Treaty with Russia, 301, 3 
Half-fare street car rates 5 school children, 706. 

A great deal of my work has been in committees of which I 
am n member and in following up bills that I have introduced 
or that I believed would be for the good of the people and advo- 
eating favorable reports from committees on same. I have 
given a great deal of time to committee work on the House 
District of Columbia Committee, of which I am a member. 
Congress does all the legislating for the District of Columbia, 
or, in other words, Washington, the National Capital. 1 have 
endeavored to see enacted there laws that would be a model 
for other cities in the country to follow and which the index 
as above inserted refers to. 

On important public questions the first that I spoke for and 
voted for was the direct election of Senators of the United 
States by direct vote of the people. In favoring this amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, providing for the 
direct election of Senators by the people, on April 13, 1911, I 
spoke, in part, as follows: 

When the Constitution was framed and adopted its makers 
were composed of our most able and learned statesmen, They 
believed at that time that the best plan was to have the United 
States Senators elected by the legislatures of the several States 
forming the Union. They did not believe that the people at 
that time should be intrusted with the direct election of Sena- 
tors. We are all well acquainted with the arguments and reasons 
given at that time for their action. In favoring this amendment 
to-day we are not questioning their judgment of that day. Ex- 
perience and time are the best teachers, however, and from 
them and from long consideration by the American people I 
am thoroughly convinced that the. best interests of this Govern- 
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ment and of its people lie in the adoption of this amendment, 
thereby giving to the people the right to elect their Senators 
by direct vote and not by the State legislatures. The judg- 
ment of the people, when formed after long and serious intelli- 
gent consideration, is the best criterion for those to go by who 
have been intrusted with making the laws. The people want 
to elect by direct vote United States Senators; their minds are 
made up on that proposition. ‘They have had some splendid 
lessons in the necessity of taking away from State legislatures 
this right.” 

On May 1, 1911, I delivered a speech in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on what was known as the farmers’ free-list bill, 
with special reference to the boot and shoe industry in my 
district. 

This bill demonstrated the different positions taken by the 
Republican and Democratie Parties upon the question of tariff. 
The Democrats in this bill advocated free trade; in other tariff 
bills they either advocated free trade or tariff for revenue 
only, regardless of the question of competition of forelgu-made 
with home-made goods. The position I took on this bill, aud 
upon tariff legislation in general, was that the revenue needed 
for necessary expenses of the Goyernment should be raised from 
foreign-made articles that compete with American-made goods; 
that is, goods made in foreign countries with cheap or coolie 
labor. My position upon the tariff has been that upon these 
foreign-made goods the tariff should be the amount that meas- 
ures the difference between what it costs to make like goods 
in this country with Américan-paid wages and what the for- 
eign manufacturers pay for the cheap or coolie labor. I do 
not believe in any tariff or protection other than above stated; 
and, in fact, I haye voted to reduce the tariff on goods to that. 
basis, and where no protection was needed on that principle 
I have voted to take it off entirely, as I did when I voted for 
free sugar. 

The following is an extract from my speech upon that bill: 

“ Just for a moment, to give you an idea of the importance of 
this industry as it applies only to my district, I will state that 
the boot and shoe manufacturers in that district, with American 
labor, in the year 1910, made 26,300,000 pairs of shoes; that 
the cost of the manufacture of these shoes was $40,000,000; 
wages paid were $8,100,000; the average net profits were under 
5 per cent; a very small portion of these shoes were shipped to 
foreign countries, but practically all were sold in this country. 
The average wages paid to shoe cutters in the city of St. Louis 
were $16 a week. For the same class of work the shoe cutters 
in foreign countries receive about $7 a week. Reduce the tariff, 
if you will, on these goods, and the products necessary in the 
manufacture thereof, and you will cripple these industries, 
probably close some of the factories, and surely reduce the price 
of wages paid to the American workmen, 

“ And not only, Mr. Chairman, does this industry affect this 
district in the importance I have called to your attention, but 
you all know there are men engaged in the sale of these shes, 
retail and otherwise, throughout the various States of this 
country. It not only affects the shoe companies which are in 
my district, but it also affects them in their relation with the 
States of Missouri and IIlinois. Some of these shoe companies 
have factories in those States. 

“Tt has been said to-day here on the floor of this House by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoncwortH], and it has been re- 
peatedly charged and stated here, that there never has been any 
claim of a trust or a combination in the shoe industry. Thon 
why would you tear them down? Why would you even cripple 
them? And why would you take away from them this small 
pittance of protection that they now have? Do you want to 
reduce the prices they are now paying to the workmen engaged 
in this industry? Do you think $16 a week for shoe cutters is 
too much? Would you have them receive the same as the for- 
eign cutters in foreign lands now get, of about $7 a week? 
That is not the way to reduce the price of living and the cost of 
living. 

“Tt has been only a few years back, Mr. Chairman, when it 
was cheap to live, if you only had the money to buy. I remem- 
ber the time, not many years ago, when I was upon my father’s 
farm in Missouri, when we could not get anything for the 
products that we raised. It was because of the tariff legislation 
that had been enacted by the Democratie Party, and because of 
the harmful effects on American industries. Idleness was in 
the cities. and there was no market for the goods, and you could 
then truly say that the cost of living was cheap. But they had 
nothing with which to buy the products. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, to free shoes, etc., that this bill 
would bring into this country free, there is a long list of mate- 
rials that every shoe manufacturer must use, but which this 
committee has not included in this bill. This list includes many 
kinds of leather and tanning materials used in producing 
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‘leather, such as cloth for linings, canvas, threads, blackings, 
cement, nails, tacks, wire, and so forth, all of which are free to 
the manufacturers of England, however, and of some other 
countries. This gives the foreign manufacturers an unfair ad- 
vantage. 

; “The reduction of the tariff on shoes to the present 10 per 
cent has reached the danger limit, and I sincerely hope that the 
intelligence and patriotism of this House will allow its best 
judgment to prevail in their refusal to pass this bill, and that 
it will forget, if such is possible here, political issues and 
political campaigns of the future and fix our minds and our 
attention upon that which is for the best interests of this whole 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the laws that are enacted 
should be laws that are best for the majority of the people and 
not for any particular portion of them or any particular section 
of them. 

* „ 0 = = . $ 

“St. Louis, as the above figures show, has become the great 

manufacturing city it has through the Republican policy of pro- 
tecticn. Free trade will retard its progress and ruin many of 
its in«tustries. 
Mr. Chairman, let me say to this Democratic House and its 
‚leaders that what I haye presented here have been facts and 
figures in support of the protective duty now upon these articles, 
as against the free-trade theories and doctrines that you gen- 
| tlemen have been advocating for many years, but which I hope 
you will never be able to again write into laws in this country. 
The country remembers well the last Democratic tariff law. 
Some one has aptly said that in its workings the law was a 
nightmare of calamity for wage earners and business men.’ 
It has been intimated upon this floor during this debate that the 
{ Democratic majority is engaged in the ripping up of the pro- 
,tective tariff, and the dealing with the subject in such a way as 
to promote the chances of the party to carry the country next 
‘year. While I do not charge your party with that in this House, 
I trust you will let me call your attention to the year 1893. 
Then you were about to take charge of all branches of the Gov- 
ernment. You had conyinced the people of that day that your 
principles of free trade and tariff for revenue only were for 
their best interests. Your lease of power was, however, brief, 
for the people soon revoked the power which they had given to 
you. Your theories and the putting of some of them into law 
caused a halting in business enterprises and the loss of confi- 
dence, and at the first opportunity the people turned again to the 
Republican Party, that party which has protected American 
wages and American industries, and which has made this coun- 
try great in agriculture, great in manufacturing, and great in 
mining. You gentlemen of the majority in this House may by 
your votes here establish free trade upon the various items 
mentioned in this bill, so far as you have the power to do so, 
but remember that you are attacking a policy which the great 
‘American people have many times favored, and which has 
brought them happiness, prosperity, and contentment.” [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

On June 17, 1911, I spoke in the House on the question of 
taking the tariff off of wool. I said in part: 

My great and prosperous State, Missouri, which has shaken 
off the shackles of Democracy, and for the last dozen years 
stood for advancement and protection to her industries, has gone 
forward also as a woolgrowing and sheep-raising State, as the 
table below indicates. I call your special attention to the figures 
regarding Missouri. 


Missouri. 1910 1900 
1. Farms reporting sheep and lambs.............-.......-- 44,010 38.0 
2. Total sheep and lambs (number) 2.222.222... 2-22 -e- 1,808,038 | 1, 087, 213 
ohn eh 1,012,543 587, 757 
4. Rams and wethers (number) X 101,673 75, 
5. Lambs (number) .........-..-..-. 693, §22 423,510 
6. Unclassified by age or sex (number) 4 sees 
7. Wool-producing seep (lines 3, 4, and 6 1, 114, 216 663, 703 


Includes for 1910 lambs born between Jan. 1 and Apr. 15; for 1900, lambs under 
1 year old June 

“Missouri's annual production of wool to-day amounts to 
8,245,000 pounds, with a valuation of $1,978,800. Should even 
this bill become a law, this industry would be almost ruined in 
that State. Free wool would be complete destruction.” 

+ + * + * = * 

“The Democratic majority of this House should realize and 
understand that they are striking, in my judgment, a death blow 
to one of the great industries of that imperial State. There 
are 44,000 and more farmers in that State whose livelihood is 
in great part maintained by the raising of sheep and lambs and 
the production of wool. These farmers, by raising this wool 
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and these sheep, are doing it not only for their own benefit 
and for the purpose of making a livelihood, but they are also 
helping to supply the American manufacturers with wool for 
the making of woolen clothes and woolen goods, thereby ena- 
bling Americans to wear homemade clothes, as well as to give 
employment to nearly 200,000 American workers engaged in that 
industry. 

“Mr. Chairman, Missouri is in favor, not of this policy, in- 
dicated in this bill, but she is in favor of that policy of pro- 
tection that the Republican Party has fostered—protection to 
American industries, the farm industries, the home industries, 
the wool industry, and the sheep industry—and ever since 
Missouri has been a protection State she has progressed in all 
things, material and otherwise. I can not begin to tell of all 
the advances she has made since she enlisted under the Repub- 
lican banner of protection and advancement; but let me for a 
minute call your attention to one or two things in her principal 
city which show how she has progressed under Republican 
policies and under the laws of protection which that party has 
caused to be placed upon the statute books.” [Applause on the 
Republican side.] í 

On August 12, 1911, I called the attention of the House of 
Representatives and the country to the great progress made by 
St. Louis in its industries and advancement in material ways. ' 
I was speaking upon the House concurrent resolution request- 
ing the President of the United States to invite foreign nations 
to participate in the celebration of the completion of the 
Florida East Coast Railway Co.’s line, connecting the mainland 
of Florida with Key West. On that I spoke in part as follows: 

“ Being on the subject of world’s fairs, expositions, and cele- 
brations of kindred nature, I want to present some facts and 
figures to show that such events are not a detriment to the city 
where they are held, as it has often been claimed, but are of, 
great benefit. The great era of progress and development that 
set in in St. Louis 10 years ago, when active work on its great 
world’s fair was begun, did not stop at the close of the exposi- 
tion, but has been going steadily on, until to-day she is the 
most splendid, substantial, and prosperous city in America. | 
During those past 10 years its business has doubled. It fac-, 
tory product to-day is $327,676,000, as against $193,733,000 , 
10 years ago. No city has equaled that per cent of increase in 
the value of its factory product in the last 10 years. Its ton- 
nage in 1910 was 51,918,100, as against 25,313,330 tons 10 years 
ago. es 
“The future of St. Louis as the market of the Mississippi 
Valley is assured by the city’s ability to manufacture everything 
that the 30,000,000 people in its trade territory eat, drink, and 
wear and need for building and for tilling the soil. 

“Begin with shoes. 

“St. Louis is now known as the greatest shoe market of the 
world. It passed all its eastern rivals during the last 10 years, 
and its shoe factories now form undoubtedly the largest single 
interest of the city. i 

“There are 32 factories in St. Louis and 17 others in neigh- | 
boring towns, most of them in the St. Louis industrial district, 
all owned by the St. Louis houses. These 49 factories employ ; 
about 20,000 people. The 12 manufacturers owning these fac- | 
tories report to the Shoe and Leather Gazette that they sold 
$60,023,129.70 worth of shoes last year, of which they made 
$46,249,161 worth, or 26,306,725 pairs. 

“The increase in value of the shoe sales for 1910 was 
$2,948,336 over the value of 1909. 

“The car-building factories of St. Louis, with their accessory 
manufactories, supplied $70,000,000 worth of equipment to the 
railways last year. > 

A community of 50,000 people could be supported by the car- 
building business of St. Louis. It employs 10,000 men and oper- 
ates 5 large factories, with 3 others, smaller ones, that rebuild . 
and repair. These factories build every kind of street car 
that is used and every kind of train car from the freight car | 
costing $700 to the beautiful private car that sells for $40,000." 
Mahogany, yellow pine, and Oregon fir are the woods used in 
the car building, and many settlements very far away from St., 
Louis feel the effect of activity or languor in the factories here. 

“This St. Louis industry is widely known and identified with | 
the city because the name of St. Louis is built into every car 
made here and is seen by those who ride in it. The business | 
extends not only over the whole United States but into foreign j 
countries. A sale of $1,000,000 worth of cars was lately made to 
the Argentine Republic. 

“ St. Louis dry-goods houses sold more than $70,000,000 worth 
of goods last year. 

“ Ninety-two factories feed their entire output into these St. 
Louis houses for distribution to their customers. Many of 
these factories are in St. Louis and in the near-by towns; some 
in the East. 
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“Like the shoe houses, the St. Louis dry-goods houses are 
yearly manufacturing more of the goods they sell and buying 
less. Their St. Louis factories already make their entire stock 
of shirts, hose, underwear, pajamas, skirts, petticoats, neck- 
ties, suspenders, garters, and the other small things of wearing 
apparel that go with the dry-goods business. 

“The St. Louis dry-goods houses have gone into the com- 
petitive market against every city in the country. With bids 
opened in New York, the inspection being as to quality as well 
as to price, they have captured large Government contracts for 
the Indian service. 

“The wholesale hardware houses of St. Louis and the fac- 
tories which they own and control sold last year $42,000,000 
worth of goods, 

“The orders for the goods were taken by 800 traveling men, 
covering every State in the Union. 

“These hardware houses manufacture and sell a variety of 
goods under the general name of bardware that 20 years ago 
10 different kinds of houses would have handled. 

“ One of these St. Louis houses is the largest in the world. It 
has established five branch houses in important cities of the 
country the more effectively to hold the business for St. Louis. 

“These hardware houses, like the shoe houses and dry-goods 
houses, are very successful in getting contracts from the United 
States Government, and they are also placing St. Louis goods 
in the most attractive foreign markets. 

“St. Louis factories make Missouri the leading plug-tobacco 
manufacturing State of the country. North Carolina is sec- 
ond, but is below Missouri so far that it is not in competition, 
and Kentucky ranks next to North Carolina. 

St. Louis factories make most of the chewing and smoking 
tobacco. snuff, and cigarettes credited to the whole State. Last 
year Missouri reported the manufacture of 67,554,672 pounds of 
chewing tobacco and 63,994,449 cigars. 

“The Kentucky tobacco troubles. have resulted in enlarging 
the tobacco-growing industry of Missouri. St. Louis factories 
will in the future use more and more tobacco grown in Mis- 
souri, getting less from Kentucky. 

Missouri does not excel in the production of smoking to- 
bacco; nevertheless the State manufactured last year 7,193,260 
pounds. Most of it was made in St. Louis. The entire volume 
of the tobacco business of St. Louis is $50,000,000. 

“St. Louis drug jobbers and manufacturers last year sold 
$28,000,000 worth of goods. More than half of these goods were 
manufactured in their owu establishments in St. Louis. 

“A business that distinguishes St. Louis as a trade center of 
the United States is the manufacture and jobbing of the articles 
handled by great drug houses. 

“In the manufacture of chemicals, patent medicines, am- 
monia, soaps, perfumes, and toilet articles St. Louis holds a 
leading place. 

“The annual’ death rate of St. Louis is 15.8 to the thousand 
people—lower than that of either New York, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, New Orleans, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Memphis, or Pittsburgh. Because of its wholesome 
climatie conditions and its large area, in proportion to its popu- 
lation St. Louis has always had a death rate lower than the 
average American city, but in the last 10 years the rate has 
gone down 2 in the thousand. 

“ Seyeral things account for this: 

„St. Louis has an unusually large number of people who own 
their own homes, outranking even Boston and Philadelphia in 
this respect. St. Louis has also a larger percentage of park 
area, compared. with its population, than any other city of its 
rank in the country. These healthful conditions have been 
growing even better yearly. The excellent sewerage system of 
the city keeps perfect pace with the increase of population. The 
pure and clear water was obtained within the last few years, 
and so were the public playgrounds and the city bathhouses. 

“And to these things the effective campaign against tubercu- 
losis and the other diseases whose spread may be prevented by 
official watchfulness and you have the reasons for the remark- 
able health of St. Louis. 

“St. Louis breweries made and sold last year $25,000,000 
worth of beer. 

“They exported enough to give the city the rank of the sec- 
ond beer-exporting city of the United States. These breweries 
paid directly to their 5,373 workmen $4,416,000. 

“These breweries bought last year $15,000,000 worth of sup- 
plies. Most of this money was spent in St. Louis for things 
made in St. Louis. . 

The brewery interest so ramifies into other lines of mercan- 
“tile and manufacturing business that description of this direct- 
trade influence seems to be an extravagant statement. Aside 
from brewery employees, there are at least 20,000 others in 


factories and shops selling material to the breweries whose 
work depends on that business. 

“The average annual pay of workers in St. Louis is $664.80, 
outside of the breweries themselves, whose average pay is a 
little greater than that. It is therefore within the facts to 
say that through the manufacture of beer nearly $18,000,000 a 
year is paid to St. Louis wage earners. 

“One of the St. Louis breweries is the largest lager-beer 
brewery in the world. 

“The fur sales of St. Louis by all the houses were about 
$9,000,000 last year. 

“St. Louis has a direct interest in the effort that Secretary 
Nagel is making to persuade Great Britain, Russia, and Japan 
to agree on a plan to save the seal herds from the pirates who 
slaughter them in the open sea. 

From the time of Laclede, the founder of St. Louis, the city 
has been the chief raw fur market of the United States, and the 
fur buyers of the world so recognize it. 

The business here is as picturesque as it is important. The 
largest houses here have fur auctions three times a week during 
the season. Fur buyers for the big London, Paris, and New 
York houses come to these auctions, which are all-day affairs, 
and the trappers themselves often make long journeys to see 
how their furs are selling. All these visitors, buyers, and 
trappers are the guests of the fur honses during the auctions, 
and are hospitably entertained. 

“ Nearly three-quarters of the whole fur catch of North Amer- 
ica is bought by these St. Louis fur houses from the trappers 
and sold at these auctions, and the name of every trapper in 
this whole country is on their books. i 

Last year Philip B. Fouke, the head of the largest fur house 
in St. Louts, went to Washington and tried to buy from Secre- 
tary Nagel, the entire seal catch of the United States, intending 
to auction the sealskins in St. Louis. The contract, however, 
had already been given to London. Next winter, however, Mr. 
Fouke may succeed. The seal catch of the United States is 
worth about half a million dollars, and its value will grow, of 
course, if the herd is protected. 

The value of the clothing for men and women sold by the 108 
St. Louis factories last year was $14,573.000. 

This is an increase of 47 per cent in production in five years. 

The manufacture of clothing in St. Louis has grown into a 
strong industry in the last 10 years. 

There are 8,000 workers employed in these factories. The 
growth of this industry deserves attention, because 10 years ago 
the city was regarded as weak in the manufacture of clothing, 
and because the conditions surrounding the industry now show 
that it is going to be one of the strongest in the city. 

These factories not only sell to St. Louis jobbing houses, but 
they sell clothing to the St. Louis retail clothiers and clothe 
thousands of people in other States. 

The 160 foundry and machine shops of St. Louis made and 
sold last year $15,000,000 worth of product, gaining 25 per cent 
over the product of five years ago. 

These shops make all kinds of tools and engines, and iron 
work for building, architectural and structural, and they have 
put St. Louis into the markets of the world, exporting to China 
and Japan, Mexico and South America. 

These factories employ 7,000 workmen. 

St. Louis woodenware houses did a business last year of 
$18,000,000. 

When Samuel Cupples began the manufacture of woodenware 
in St. Louis before the Civil War, his little factory made plain 
woodenware and nothing else, and that was all he sold—buck- 
ets, washtubs, washboards, brooms, and things like that. 

Now the woodenware business here, with its contributory 
factories, makes and sells a great variety of articles, handled 
by grocers for household use, of other material as well as 
woodenware—metal, cordage, and paper. 

Nearly one-half of the entire business of the country in the 
lines of goods that are made and jobbed by these St. Louis 
houses is done by them under the general name of woodenware. 

The original St. Louis house is now the largest and the 
strongest in the country, and is extending its influence greatly 
into the foreign trade. 

One polyglot catalogue it issued lately cost $10,000. 

The 24 meat-packing houses of St. Louis sold $26,601,000 of 
their product last year, an increase of 52 per cent in five years. 

This is a very solid business for St. Louis that is assuming 
prominence. 

The capital invested, the number of houses, and the number 
of employees are increasing yearly. 

St. Louis factories last year made 847,000 stoves. 

These stoves were sold for $8,000,000. 
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The city of this country next to St. Louis in the manufacture 
of steves makes barely half as many. 

The industry is firmly localized in St. Louis, and is yearly 
growing in importance, the number of factories and the number 
of persons employed increasing, as well as the output. 

The St. Louis stoves are in demand abroad, and the factories 
are giving more attention yearly to their export business. 

The 107 St. Louis factories that make carriages, wagons, and 
buggies made and sold last year an output worth $10,500,000. 

“The experts of the Government taking the manufacturing 
census give St. Louis first place among the cities of the United 
States in this industry. 

“St. Louis took the lead in this line of manufacturing five 
years ago, and has since then gained on its competitors. The 
rapid growth of agricultural communities tributary to St. 
Louis insures the permanence and the substantial increase of 
these branches of St. Louis manufacture. 

“ St. Louis excels in the manufacture of clay products. 

“The 3,000 workmen in the factories here produced last year 
pipe, pottery, fire brick, terra cotta, and tiling which were sold 
for more than $6,000,000. 

a No other city in the United States makes even two-thirds of 
8. 

St. Louis fire brick is going into the building of the Panama 
Canal. This industry is yearly becoming more important to 
St. Louis. 
and the cheapness of the raw material is attracting manufac- 
turers, who are developing all the branches of this business. 

“Fifty St. Louis factories, with 7,100 persons working in 
them, made furniture last year which was sold for $4,250,000. 

“Some of these factories are exclusively for repairing, some 
specialize on beds, and one makes only car seats. 

“St. Louis is appropriating the manufacturing of car seats 
and of metal beds, and is distinguished in these two branches 
of manufacture. The larger factories are growing into the 
manufacture of the finer qualities of bank and office furniture. 

“The office furniture of the Business Men's League—mahog- 
any—is a beautiful example of the St. Louis workmanship. 
The St. Louis factories lately went into the opan market 
against the keen competition of the oldest and most aggres- 
sive New York, Chicago, and Grand Rapids manufacturers, and 
got the entire contract for furnishing the Central Library here. 

“The St. Louis furniture factories have largely increased their 
output since the census reports of 1905, and are enlarging the 
territory in which they sell, confining themselves no longer to 
the South, but extending their influence into the far West and 
the North. . 

“An industry that distinguishes St. Louis in the markets of 
the world, which is barely touched by other manufacturing 
cities of the United States, is the making of wire rope and 
aerial tramways. 

“These steel bridges made in St. Louis span the chasms of 
the Andes, as well as the gorges of the Alleghenies and of the 
Rockies. 

“The ordinary rope and cable of vegetable fiber is also made 
by these factories, the output altogeter last year haying been 
sold for more than $6,000,000. 

The two largest of these manufacturing concerns are finding 
the demand for the steel cable from the South American and 
Central American countries so great that in the effort to make 
this rich market more accessible they have become large stock- 
holders in the proposed line from New Orleans to Rio de Ja- 
neiro, and we are actively interested in the St. Louis-New 
Orleans river line now being established. 

“In the manufacturing and jobbing of electrical products St. 
Louis concerns last year did a business of $20,000,000. 

“St. Louis in the last 10 years has become a noted electrical 
center. More of the goods sold are being made yearly by the 
factories here, and less is being bought from the older electrical 
manufacturing points. 

“The city is becoming known generally in the country for its 
manufacture of incandescent lamps and insulated wire, and the 
industry is regarded by the electrical interests of the country 
as one which in the future will contribute largely to the manu- 
facturing wealth of St. Louis. 

»The building of the Keokuk electrical dam, with its distribu- 
tion of power to St. Louis, is greatly stimulating this electrical 
business here. 

“Mr. Speaker, the facts which I have presented to you and to 
this House, showing the great progress and development of the 
city of St. Louis in the last 10 years, were carefully and aceu- 
rately prepared by Mr. William Fiewellyn Saunders, secretary 
and general manager of the Business Men's League of St. Louis, 
and are in all respects correct. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, in 
an editorial of July 8, had the following to say concerning thesa 
facts, to wit.” 


The city is surrounded by beds of the finer clays, 


Unintentionally I neglected to call attention in that speech 
to one of St. Louis’s greatest industries—that is, its lumber 
industry. The facts and figures concerning this great industry 
are as follows: R 

The lumber interests of St. Louis has more than $100,000,000 
invested in it, and its 434 lumber concerns wield a very great 
business influence. 

Amount of capital invested in the lumber business by St. 


guise. C —TT—T—T—VT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—TX—T—T—T—T—T——— re — $120, 000, 000 
Number of feet carried on hand in St. Louis: 
Hardwoods (approximately) ..-...-...--____ -~ 100, 000, 000 
Yellow pine and other woods (approximately) T 120, 000, 000 
Total on St. Louls 3 (approximately) 220. 000, 
Total sales for 1911, about $60, 000, 000 


r GP AO E tein N E KAANE ESEN feet 2, 866, 598, 000 
Op ott A aa ea ey do... 905, 273, 000 

On December 12, 1911, the service pension bill being up for 
consideration, I spoke in part as follows: 

In rising to address the House a few moments ago, it was 
for the purpose of offering an amendment to this bill. The 
amendment was to strike out all of section 3. Section 8 provides 
as follows: 

“That no part of the appropriation for pension under this act shall 
be paid to any soldier whose annual income is $1,000 or over. 

„When I arose to offer the above amendment to this bill to 
strike out that abominable section to an otherwise reasonably 
good bill, I noticed the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Rucker] 
seeking recognition for the same purpose, and I gladly gave way 
to him that he might offer the amendment, which he did. The 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Rucker] served for four years 
in the Confederate Army, and when he moves to amend this 
bill by striking out that section of this bill, which is generally 
condemned by the veterans of the Union Army in all parts of 
the country, it shows the utter absence of any feeling of the 
Confederate veterans against the Union veterans. It shows that 
the whole country, regardless of the great conflict of 1861 to 
1865, is of the unanimous opinion that the veterans of the 
Union Army, they who sayed the Union, and thereby gave to us 
the great country that we have to-day, is agreed that they 
should be liberally compensated, taken care of, and honored by 
the Government in their old, age. It shows also that no one 
wants the pension based on the ground that these old veterans 
are paupers, but on the broader and more noble ground of 
patriotism and the debt that we as a Nation owe to them for 
their valor and seryices to this country in the hour of its 
greatest need. This Government can never pay those men what 
we owe them, and in passing a bill to increase their pensions 
it should be only with the idea that we do it to honor them 
and help them and not for the purpose of degrading them. That 
section ought to be and it will be eliminated from this bill, 
because it is most unjust, most unfair, and is a reflection on 
their honor, frugality, and thrift. 

“Mr. Chairman, I represent here a great many of the old 
veterans of the Civil War, and while I am anxious to do them 
honor and to assist them in their old age, it would be to me 
great sorrow to have to vote for a bill that has in it a section 
like this one, a section that says in effect that they must be 
near starving before this Government will do them the- honor 
and the justice that they fully deserve at its hands. [Applause. ] 
This bill is but a small recompense for them in their old age, 
and it should not be said in this bill that before they can re- 
ceive the dollar a day pension herein provided they must show 
that they are men of less than $1,000 annual income. [Ap- 
plause.] ” 

On December 13, 1911, the House had up for consideration 
the question of terminating the treaty of 1832 between the 
United States and Russia, and speaking upon that question I 
said, in part: 

“This great American House of Representatives nobly, in- 
telligently, and patriotically will respond to this great qnes- 
tion of American citizenship, as it has always done, when 
questions of national honor, integrity, and the protection of its 
citizens have been at stake, No greater honor can be claimed by 
any man than that he is an American citizen. It is our solemn 
and sworn duty, as representatives of the people, to protect the 
citizens of our country in the enjoyment of their rights of citi- 
zeuship, at home or abroad. Those citizenship rights of many 
of our countrymen have been unjustly assailed by Russia, re- 
sulting in this resolution. I expect to vote for the passage of the 
same, as I expect to do my full duty as a Member of this House 
in every instance where the honor of my fellow citizens is at, 
issue. In voting for this resolution my only regret is that I 
did not have an opportunity to do so years ago. We have waited 
too long without taking this contemplated action. As repre- 
sentatives of American citizens it is our duty to give more con- 
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sideration to the rights of one citizen than to all of Russia. Of 
course it matters not as to our action here when we find that 
American citizens kave been insulted by the Government of 
Russia whether they be Jews or Gentiles, rich or poor, great or 
strong. The only question is: Are they American citizens? 
Among our citizens that have been insulted by Russia and that 
calls for this action by this House are my neighbors, my friends, 
and of as good as there is in the political, social, and business 
life of the great city of St. Louis, which I in part represent in 
this House. They are of that same high character and standing 
all over the land. 
+ * kd $ + + * 

“So, Mr. Speaker, responding to my own judgment and sense 
of justice and right, I take my stand in favor of the immediate 
abrogation of this treaty of 1832 with Russia, and in doing 
so I voice the unanimous wish of all that is good, righteons, 
and patriotic in the great twelfth district of Missouri.“ [Ap 
plause.] 

On March 11, 1912, the subject under discussion was the 
recommendation of the Committee on Agriculture that the 
Referee Board, under the pure food and drug act, be retained. 
On this question I had the following to say, in part: 

I believe the retention of this board, sometimes referred to 
as the Remsen Referee Board, is essential to the proper admin- 
istration of the food and drugs act. In making that statement 
I want to go on record as favoring the strict enforcement of the 
law providing for pure foods and drugs. It is most essential 
to the health of the people, and there is no more important duty 
for the Congress of the United States to perform than to do 
what it can for the proper conservation of the health of the 
people. The greatest asset that our Nation can have is that its 
people—the men, women, and children—shall be healthy and 
strong. This Referee Board is generally known as the Remsen 
Referee Board because its chairman is Dr. Ira Remsen, of the 
Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Remsen and the men who are 
associated with him on this board are as great scientific ex- 
perts along the lines for which they are called upon to act in 
these matters as can be found in this or any other country. 
They are all men of undoubted integrity and high culture. 
Those who would have this board abolished seem to believe that 
Dr. H. W. Wiley. Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, is infalli- 
ble. I recognize that Dr. Wiley has been of great service to 
the people in agsisting to enforce the pure food and drugs act of 
Congress, but I do not agree with some people who think that 
his decision should be accepted in all cases, by the 90,000,000 of 
American people, without an appeal to a referee board of scien- 
tific experts. If the only appeal to be had from Dr. Wiley’s de- 
cisions were to the courts, great injury and injustice would 
oftentimes be done to splendid industries because of the delay 
and of the publicity that would be had. A decision by a high 
official of the Government to the effect that a certain food or 
drug was impure and would work injury to the health of the 
people, whether said decision was right or wrong, would work 
untuld injury to the company or individual that was engaged 
in its manufacture. It is to prevent such results that the Ref- 
eree Beard was established. Dr. Wiley is quoted as saying that 
he could not qualify as a physiologist, a chemist, a toxicologist, 
a physiological chemist, a pharmacologist, or a doctor of medi- 
cine to the satisfaction of either himself or the Government. 
(See page 891 of the hearings before the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Department of Agriculture, August 21, 1911.) 

“Therefore in the determination of these great scientifie ques- 
tions of what is pure food and pure drugs, while we must and 
do give due credit to the splendid work of Dr. Wiley, we can 
readily see the need of expert chemists and scientists to deter- 
mine close and important questions bearing upon the pure food 
and drugs act.” 

One of the great questions that is of interest to St. Louis, its 
industries, and its people, is the Missisippi River, the providing 
af deep waterway to the Gulf, and the raising of its levees to 
prevent overflows. I introduced a bill in Congress to appro- 
priate $30,000,000 with which to raise the levees and to reclaim 
the swamp land of the Mississippi Valley. I spoke in favor of 
this legislation in the House on April 10, 1912. My speech 
upon that subject was as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman, I had hoped to see in this bill some provision 
providing for funds to actually begin the work of reclaiming the 
swamp and overflowed lands of this country. The work of re- 
claiming the swamp and overflowed lands is closely akin to the 
project of improving and making navigable the great waterways 
of our Nation. A national commission should be created for the 
purpose of making the necessary suryeys, estimates of cost, and 
actually beginning the work. Sufficient funds ought also to be 
provided by this Congress for that purpose. The American peo- 
ple are anxious to know if these lands can be drained, if over- 


flows can be prevented, and, if so, what it will cost and how the 
work can best be done. There is no doubt but what this project 
can be successfully carried out. 

“After considering what has been done to reclaim the marshes 
of Holland, two-fifths of which lie below the level of the sea, 
and the difficulties that have been overcome in draining the fens 
of England, it would be a reflection on the skill and intelligence 
of the American engineer to proclaim the drainage of our swamp 
lands impossible. On the contrary, the engineering problems are 
simple, as most of these lands are several feet above sea level 
and have natural creeks or bayous that need only to be improved 
by straightening, widening, and deepening to afford outlets for 
complete drainage. In case of some of the river bottoms and 
the salt marsh along the coast it is necessary to build levees to 
prevent overflow and to construct internal systems of drainage 
with sluice gates or pumps to discharge the water from within, 
and by the use of modern machinery this work is neither diffi- 
cult nor expensive. Leyees can be built and ditches excavated 
with suitable dredges at a cost ranging from 7 to 16 cents per 
cubic yard. Large works in swamps where the land is over- 
flowed are readily and cheaply constructed in this manner, 

“As to the cost of draining these lands, and whether or not it 
will pay, we have but to refer to the numerous works of this 
kind that have been completed. In those States where large 
areas of swamp land have been thoroughly drained by open 
ditches and tile drains the cost ranges from $6 to $20 per acre, 
while in places where tile drainage was not required the aver- 
age cost has not exceeded $4 per acre. Judging from the prices 
which prevail in a large number of these districts where work 
of this kind is being carried on, it is safe to estimate that the 
77,000,000 acres of swamp can be thoroughly drained and made 
fit for cultivation at an average cost of $15 per acre. The mar- 
ket value of these lands in their present shape ranges from $2 
to $20 per acre, depending upon the location and prospect of 
immediate drainage, with an average of probably $8 per acre. 
Similar lands in different sections of the country that haye 
been drained sell readily at $60 to $100 per acre at the comple- 
tion of the work, and in many instances, when situated near 
large cities, they have sold as high as $400 per acre. To de- 
termine whether or not it will pay to drain these lands we have 
but to consider the following figures: 

Cash value of 77,000,000 acres after thorough drain- 


at $00 per ers... a 4, 620, 000, 000 
Tresent value oe this land at 88 per $ 


$616, 000, 000 
1, 155, 000, 000 


Value of land and cost of draining------------ 1, 771, 000, 000 


2, $49, 000, 000 


“These figures, though large, are not fanciful, but are based 
on results obtained in actual practice in different sections of the 
country where work of this kind has been done. An extended 
investigation shows that in every case where a complete. system 
of drainage has been planned and carried out the land has in- 
creased in value many fold. In some instances, however, much 
time and money have been wasted because the work was under- 
taken without any well-defined plan or it was not sufficient to 
afford adequate and complete drainage. 

In many cases conditions are such that drainage can not be 
secured in an economical manner without cooperation, and 
where a project affects the lands of several owners cooperation 
can rarely be secured by mutual consent. To secure an ade- 
quate outlet for drainage, it is frequently necessary to improve 
natural streams by widening, straightening, and deepening, and 
to construct new channels where none exist, or to build levees 
or embankments on private property. In order to carry out such 
works the States have come to view drainage, when it extends 
beyond the boundaries of the individual landowner, ns a public 
function. The courts have frequently held that such works 
confer a benefit on the community at large by improving the 
public health, benefiting the public highways, and contributing 
to the general welfare of the community. 

“Were this 77,000,000 acres of swamp and overflowed land 
drained and made healthful and fit for agriculture and divided 
into farms of 40 acres each it would provide homes for 1,925,000 
families. Swamp lands, when drained, are extremely fertile, 
requiring but little commercial fertilizer, and yield abundant 
crops. They are adapted to the growth of a wide range of 
rroducts and in most instances are convenient to good markets. 
While an income of $15 to $20 per acre in the grain-produeing 
States of the Middle West is considered profitable, much cf the 
swamp lands in the East and South would, if cultivated in 
cabbage, onions, celery, tomatoes, and other vegetables, yield a 
net income of more than $100 per acre. 

In addition to the immediate benefits that acerue from the 
increased productiveness of these lands, a greater and more last- 


Net increase in value. 
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ing benefit would follow their reclamation. The taxable value 
of the Commonwealth would be permanently increased, the 
bealthfulness of the community would be improved, mosquitoes 
and malaria would be banished, and the construction of good 
roads made possible. Factories, churches, and schools would 
open up, and instead of active young farmers from the Missis- 
gippi Valley emigrating to Canada to seek cheap lands, they 
could find better homes within our own borders. 

„Holland, two-fifths of which lies below the level of the sea, 
has been reclaimed by diking and draining, and now supports a 
population of 450 per square mile. Her soil is no better than 
the marshes of this country, and her climate not so. good as that 
of the Southern States, yet we have within our border an unde- 
yeloped empire ten times her area. 

“There is no good reason why this condition should longer 
continue, and it is to be hoped that the Congress of the United 
States will soon take steps to abate this nuisance and make 
8 lands contribute to the support and upbuilding of the 

ation. 

“The following is an estimate of the number of acres of swamp 
and overflowed lands in the several States which may be re- 
claimed for agriculture, exclusive of the coast lands which are 
overflowed by tide water. The acreage given is that obtained 


from the most recent information secured by correspondence 
with officials of the counties in the States represented: 


Acres. 
1, 479, 200 
5, u 300 


Mpya ARES a SPS eee ee . 


Maine 


— PLES VEU: 


23, 900 
yi Pn TT, VARR a ERE Seat AS. Le ee ey a 

“The lands above enumerated are not all permanently unfit for 
cultivation in their natural state, but part of them are swamp 
or are subject to such frequent overflows from streams as to 
be entirely unproductive, while a part are only periodically 
rendered unfit for cultivation by reason of their wet condition. 
The lands named in the foregoing list are properly those which 
may be wholly reclaimed from either a permanently or periodi- 
cally swamp or overflowed condition. 

With reference to their productive value as affected by their 
natural wet condition, they may be classified as follows: 

„First. Lands which are permanently wet and are never fit 
for cultivation, even during the most favorable years, nor afford 
profitable grazing for live stock. 

“Second. Lands which afford pasturage for live stock, though 
the forage they produce me be of indifferent quality. 

“Third Lands which in their natural condition are subject to 
periodical overflow by streams, but which at other times produce 
valuable crops. 

Fourth. Lands which during seasons of light or medium 
rainfall will yield profitable crops, but which are wholly unpro- 
ductive during the seasons. characterized by a greater than the 
normal rainfall. 

“The following classification of the swamp and overflowed 
lands with reference to these differences represents. approxi- 
mately their relative agricultural value as affected by water 
conditions. All of these classes of land require draining to fit 
them for profitable cultivation, though a revenue of greater or 
less amount is periodically derived from all except the first 
class, 


Claasification of unreclaimed swamp and overflowed land. 


50, 000 127,200 
000, 000 19, 800, 000 

000, 000 2, 700, 000 
25,000 925, 000 

15, 000 625,000 
300,000 930, 500 
E 359,380 
* 444,000 
9, 000, 000 10, 196, 605 
100, 000 192, 000 

156, 520 156,520 

20, 000 59,500 
2,000, 900 2,947, 439 
3,048, 000 5,832,308 
3,000, 000 5,760, 200 

1, 000, 000 2; 439, 600 

N ee 512, 100 
5,000 12, 700 
326,400 326, 40 
100,000 529.110 
1,000, 000 2,748.10 
50,000 200 000 
F 155 047 
3 31, 000 
254, 000 

ee crear 50,000 
8 8,064 
1,500,000 3, 122, 120 
100,000 |. 611, 480 

639, 600. 639, 600 
1,240, 000 2,240, 000 
15,000 23,000 
600,000 |. 803, 000 
20,500 28 

2, 300, 000 

6,826,019 | 14, 747, 805 „179 79,005,023 


“Tn addition to the above total area of 79,005,023 acres of wet 
land, it is estimated that there are 150,000,000 acres of what is 
now known and occupied as farm land which is too wet for the 
most profitable cultivation and whose productton would be 
increased 20 per cent by proper drainage. 

“Mr. B. F. Yoakum, in an address before the Business Men's 
League of St. Louis on the 16th of January, 1912, speaking upon 
the relations of the river and agricultural development to St. 
Louis, touched upon this great question, and in part said: 

“When that rich body of land between here and the Gulf is reclaimed 
by drainage and is under cultivation you may be sure that thebriver 


itself will be improved to meet the new demands upon it. There now 
exists enough waste land on both sides of this river to make a State 


as large as Kentucky. This land, commencing right at your door and 
exten along the Mississippi, is snfficient for 625, farms, or 
3,000,000 people. The average crop production per cultivated acre in 


the United States is about ape e anrai Ji Valley land, under 
scientific methods, will yield, conservatively estimated, $40 an acre, 
which would mean $1,000,000,000 of new wealth and new purchasing 
power annually. 

“Mr. Chairman, the time is now here when the Congress 
should give serious consideration to this question. The high 
cost of living in this country to-day is due primarily to the in- 
ability of the producers to supply the consumers. More farms, 
more agricultural lands, are needed to solve the problem of high 
prices for foodstuffs. This is not a question for the States, but - 
is a question for the Government of the United States to deal 
with, and I sincerely hope that this committee and the Members 
of this Congress will soon see their duty clear in the premises 
and provide the ways and means for reclaiming this vast area 
of swamp and overflowed land to the use and benefit of the 
American people.” : 

On May 23, 1912; the House had up for consideration the bill 
providing for the opening of the Panama Canal, and so forth. 
I spoke, in part, as follows on that question: 

“The great commercial center of the Mississippi Valley, the 
city of St. Louis, which in part I have the honor to represent 
in this House, has a general and a special interest in the open- 
ing and operation of the Panama Canal; a general interest with 
all Americans in this great avenue of commerce and the benefit 
it will bring to us all; a special interest, because we believe 
that as the Panama . is completed and thrown open to the 
commerce of the world the thoughts of our Nation, its people, 
and Congress will be turned to the doing of another big job 
for commerce and prosperity, to wit, Lakes-to-the-Gulf deep 
water way. The opening of the Panama Canal makes this proj- 
ect the more needed and necessary. The Mississippi Valley 
should and must be placed on a parity with the seaboard by 
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corresponding development of the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries as parts of a comprehensive system of commercial 
navigation. The above statement is a part of the platform 
of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterways Association, as 
adopted in their convention at Chicago October 12, 13, and 14, 
1911, and on this platform we shall continue to wage battle 
till victory is ours. And this association at its convention in 
Chicago declared its position upon the question at issue in 
this bill, to wit, Shall tolls be imposed upon American vessels 
doing coastwise business of this country? Upon that proposition 
it said: 

“The policy of free waterways is fundamental with the American 
people. and hence this association declares that this principle should 

extended to our coastwise trade through the Panama Canal. 

“Mr. Chairman, with that declaration I am in hearty sym- 
pathy and shall vote for the Doremus substitute for section 5. 
American money and American enterprise built this canal, and 
we must not lose sight of the fact that the American people 
own it and have the perfect right to reserve to themselyes some 
special benefits for this great outlay.” 

Mr. Speaker, this session of Congress has been a long and 
tedious one, as was the first or extra session, but I have thor- 
oughly enjoyed the work and the opportunity that it has given 
me to be of special service to my countrymen. The House of 
Representatives is the greatest legislative body in the world, 
and no greater opportunity is open for public service than in 
membership herein. 


An Address to First Yoters—Call for Club Organization. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN E. RAK E R, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 26, 1912. 


Mr. RAKER said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Rxconp I include a speech delivered by Hon. 
Woodrow Wilson, “An address to first voters,” and “Call for 
club organization.” 


AN ADDRESS TO FIRST VOTERS. 


[By the Honorable Woodrow Wilson, governor of New Jersey, late 
8 of Princeton University and vice president of the National 
emocratic League of Clubs.] 


(Published by the National Democratic League of Clubs.) 
TO ALL WHO VOTE THIS YEAR FOR THE FIRST TIME. 

You are about to choose sides. You can not choose upon the 
basis of what parties have done in the past, because the present 
happens to be radically unlike the past, particularly in America. 
Conditions have changed so fast within the last few years in 
the United States that nothing remains the same that it was, 
either in polities, in industry, or in trade. Parties must deal 
with a new age. e 

It is for that reason that parties have of late seemed to b 
breaking up and that their programs have become confused. 
Their old way of looking at national questions does not suit the 
matters they have to deal with. The Republican Party is going 
to pieces because it has used its power in the wrong way, and 
those men who acknowledge the fact have become “ insurgents.” 
The Democratic Party has seemed, once and again, to break up 
into groups because great varieties of opinion were to be found 
among those who called themselves Democrats, and no common 
responsibility for the present conduct of the Federal Govern- 
ment has obliged them to draw together. Wherever Democrats 
have been intrusted with power and responsibility, as, for 
example, in individual States and the lower branch of Congress, 
they have shown no uncertainty of purpose. 

In choosing for the future, therefore, how are you to be 
guided? Upon your choice will largely depend the future action 
and character of parties. : 

Both parties ask you to follow them in a constructive pro- 
gram; both promise to choose with a free hand the measures 
which will be best for the country. Your question, then, comes 
to this: Which is freest to choose rightly, and which is most 


likely to choose what the mass of the people would choose, who- 


do not wish to see special interests favored by the action and 
policy of the Government? For, after all, the question resolves 
itself into, Who will serve you and who will serve special Classes 
of your fellow citizens? ; 
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The Republican Party has been in practically complete control 
of the Federal Government throughout the greater part of the 
last 50 years, and throughout that period, the period during 
which America was gaining her growth and all her national 
habits, it has followed one invariable and consistent policy—it 
has fostered every special interest, every body of capital that 
desired to exploit the natural resources or use the labor of the 
country to build up wealth. Its argument has been: “ First take 
care of the interests, and then the interests will take care of 
the common people; first make big business prosperous, and then 
big business will make the masses prosperous; first take vast 
sums of money out of the pockets of the people in the shape of 
tariff exactions and make everything they buy more expensive, 
and then pay it back to them, in part, in wages.” The doctrine 
of the Democratic Party has always been, on the other hand, 
that “the aim of goyernment must first be to make the masses 
prosperous, and that the interests will then prosper as a natural 


consequence; that the people must first be taken care of, and 


then the interests will be able to look out for themselves; that 
the only right government is that which robs no one, but protects 
all.” 

A partnership of 50 years’ standing can not easily be broken. 
The Republican Party has for 50 years maintained a partner- 
ship with the interests, depends upon them for support and 
maintenance, and can not break with them without going to 
pieces. It is not free to choose. Those within its ranks who 
revolt inevitably create a new party—start a new party tradi- 
tion. They fling out and virtually join the Democrats, who are 
free from entangling alliances. The sympathies and confi- 
dences of the Democratic Party are with the masses of the 
people; its wish is to choose policies which will be in the inter- 
est of all, and is free to do so. 

The policy of the Republican Party has made the power of 
the trusts what it is. The tariff has become, not a means of 
protection, but a means of patronage. ‘The tariff legislation of 
recent years has been designed, not to effect a general and 
healthy economic development and a fair extension and equal- 
ization of the opportunities of the people, but to secure profits 
to particular classes and combinations of producers. 

Having created trusts, the dominant party has tried to 
“regulate” them; but its regulation has threatened to transfer 
the actual control of business to the Government itself, and 
may in the long run only cement the partnership and corrupt 
the Government; only make it the more necessary that the in- 
terests should maintain the party and control the Government. 

The Democratic Party believes in such a revision of the 
tariff as will-take out of it every feature of patronage and 
special favor; as will base it entirely on the need of revenue 
for the Government and the wisest adjustment of the taxation 
involved to the interests of the people. It believes, moreover, 
not in such “ regulation” of the trusts as will put business in 
the hands of the Government, but in such Jaws as will punish 
individuals—the individuals in and behind the trusts—for every 
breach of public policy, for every act hostile to the common in- 
terests and to fair competition and a free opportunity for every 
man. In the language of Gov. Harmon: 

Guilt is always personal. So long as officials can hide behind their 
corporations no remedy can be effective. When the Government searches 
out the guilty man and makes corporate wrongdoing mean personal 
punishment and dishonor, the laws will be obeyed. 

The whole atmosphere of government under Republican rule 
has become an atmosphere of patronage, of governmental favor 
or hostility. Patronage is the mother of graft; favor breeds 
servility. The trusts control. Controlling markets, they con- 
trol supply; controlling supply, they control price; controlling 
price, they control life. They control also employment. Who 
has now the full traditional American freedom of opportunity? 
What are you free to choose when you seek an independent 
opening in life, except either to serve a trust or to defy it? 
And who, under our present laws, has the strength to defy it? 

This, then, is your choice: Will you act with those who have 
created this system and who can not honorably extricate them- 
selves from it, or will you act with those who mean slowly, 
steadily, persistently to change it and draw the country for- 
ward to a better, a freer system, a system of more open oppor- 
tunity, in which the Government will accord no patronage and in 
which the law will make men, as individuals, responsible again? 


CALL FOR CLUB ORGANIZATION. 
To the Democratic clubs and societies of the United States: 
The Democratic tide is setting toward Washington and upon 
eyery white-crested wave is written the word “ Victory.” Let 
every earnest Democrat listen and he will hear the wild waves 
calling for union, for enthusiasm, and, above all, for an organi- 
zation of the legions of Democracy into an aggressive, invin- 
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cible, and irresistible army of the people; for the defense of all 
the sacred principles consecrated upon fields of death and glory, 
by the men who laid the foundation of this Republie and dedi- 
cated! the American continent to the proposition that all men 
are born equal with equal and inalienable rights. 

The time has come when all Democratic organizations in this 
country, and all patriotic bodies associated with them, should 
publicly ratify the nomination of Woodrow Wilson, of New 
Jersey, for President and Thomas R. Marshall, of Indiana, for 
Vice President, and prepare to defend the Republic against fur- 
ther monopolistic or trust-breeding policies: and the menacing 
exactions of high protective tariff measures which are respon- 
sible for the present high cost of living. 

The Republican. Party has been in practically complete con- 
trol of the Federal Government throughout the greater part 
of the last 50 years, and throughout that period, the period 
during which America was gaining: her growth and all her 

national habits, it has followed one invariable: and consistent 


policy—it has fostered every special interest, every body of 


capital that desired to exploit the natural resources or use the 
labor of the country to build up wealth. The policy of the 
Republican Party has made the power of the trusts what it is. 
The tariff has become not a: means of protection, but a means 
of patronage. The tariff legislation’ of recent years has been 
designed not. to effect a general and healthy economic develop- 
ment and a fair extension and equalization of the opportuni- 
ties of the people, but to seeure profits to particular classes 
and combinations of producers. The whole atmosphere of gov- 
ernment, under Republican rule, has become an atmosphere of 
patronage, of governmental favor or hostility, It breeds mo- 


nopoly. Monopoly takes away opportunity and hope from: the 


masses of the people; it robs the young men of the Nation of all 
chance to achieve their independence and fastens upon them a 
perpetual wage servitude; it converts small proprietors into 
hirelings; and it puts into the hands of a few men the absolute 
control of production and prices. 

Against these dangerous policies—condemned alike by ex- 


perience and by justice—the Democratic Party. is. exerting: its 
whole strength. Its candidates and its platform represent. the |; 
progressive spirit of the American people and their faith in 

American institutions. They represent. equal and exact jus- |) 


tice to all, with special privileges to none.” The reelection of 
President Taft will be taken by the Republican leaders as a 
proof’ that the American. people approve their trust-breeding 
and favor-granting policies and the system which is responsible 
for the high cost of living. Can any thoughtful citizen doubt 
what the consequences of Republican victory this year will be? 
The Republican hypocrisy and deception and the unsuspected 
developments of the past four years point significantly to the 
purposes of the President and his advisers in the future. 

In the presence of these impending national perils the Na- 
tional Democratic League of Clubs calls upon all Demoeratie 
clubs, secieties, and associations in the United States to or- 
ganize their forces for the defense of republican institutions. 
Patriotic citizens, regardless of past political ties or prejudices, 
are earnestly invited to assist in the compaign of organization, 
education, and agitation now being waged. 

Every Democrat should now consider it an honor to be a 
part of an organization with such exalted’ purposes. They 
should consider. it a privilege to contribute a mite of their 
time and means toward sustaining and extending the organi- 
zation. of Democratic or campaign clubs in every county in 
every State of the Union. We want every Democrat who has 
stood so nobly by the league in the past to know that the party 
leaders appreciate their work and sacrifices for the cause. Our 
success in this campaign now rests to a certain extent with 
them. Victory is now at our doors. The party is sound on 
all the great questions of the hour and it deserves and it will 
receive the support of all who love patriotism above pelf and 
believe in the equal rights of men. 

In order to win in this campaign we must be thoroughly or- 
ganized everywhere. 

Now is the time to undertake the organization of Democratic 
or campaign clubs. Eleventh-hour organizations are all right 
and do good work, but victories are not the result of chance; 
they are the result of organization, of careful planning and 
concert of action. The National Democratic League of Clubs. 
and the affiliated State leagues and federations of Democratic 
clubs invite you and all the progressive young men of the com- 
try to join their ranks now. The league is practically a young 
man’s organization. It appeals to them for support, and it 
relies on them to help carry forward its plans: 

All clubs and societies should at once communicate with the 
secretary of the National Democratic League of Clubs; Indian- 
apolis, Ind., so that the united membership: may work. together 
systematically in defense of the Republic as the fathers made it. 


In localities: where at present there are no clubs steps should 
be promptly taken to organize them. In the organization of a 
club it is not necessary. to wait for the assurance of a large 
membership, nor to waste time in the preparation of a consti- 
tution or by-laws; the club may be organized by any number 


adopting rules of procedure, if such rules are desired; may be 


residing in any given locality. should be invited and, if neces- 
sary, urged to join a club that may be organized in that locality, 
but the club can be started by a very few persons, and it should 
be started without delay to be of service to the party in the 
present campaign. 

It costs a club nothing to cause itself to be enrolled as a mem- 
ber of the National Democratic League of Clubs, and by so doing 
it will enjoy advantages that it might not otherwise secure. 
Each club, after affiliation with the national league, is fur- 
nished with a handsomely: engraved certificate of membership 
suitable for framing and hanging in the club headquarters. 

The hearty cooperation and support of all Democratie com- 


of. Democratie clubs in this important work. 
By authority of the general executive board: 


WILLIAM C. Litter, President: 
Ronznr J. Beatry, General Secretary. 
Approved. 
F. B. Lynch, Minnesota (national committeeman) ; 


John F. Shafroth, Colorado (governor); James 
B. McCreary, Kentucky (governor); William C. 
McDonald; New Mexico (governor); John Burke, 
North Dakota (governor); Obadiah Gardner, 
Maine (United States Senator); John E. Raker, 
California - (Member of Congress); Newton C. 
Blanchard, Louisiana (ex-governor and United 
States Senator); Robert B. Glenn, North Caro- 
lina: (ex-governor); George H. Hodges, Kansas; 
John J. Lentz, Ohio; James H. Caldwell, Penn- 
sylvania; Chas. G. Heifner, Washington; Gran 
ville Jones, South Dakota; Whitfield’ Tuck. 
Massachusetts, Campaign Committee. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR CLUB ORGANIZATION. 

A club should be organized in every voting precinct. 

No special form of organization or by-laws required. 

There should be a president, secretary, and a number of vice 
presidents: 

There should be a large campaign committee, and committees, 
on headquarters, membership, finance, press and literature, 
speakers, first voters, poll or registration, canvass, watchers, 
election-day workers, and other matters. 

Every member of the club, as far as practicable, should be 
assigned to duty on some committee. 

Members of clubs should make suggestions to their officers 
especially as to (a) what the Republican and Progressive Par 
ties are doing, (b) the issues voters are diseussing or most 
interested in, and (e) what kind of literature will be most 
effective. 

A summary of these suggestions should be sent to the county 
or district, State and national league, or federation headquar- 
ters. 

All literature received by the clubs should be carefully dis- 
tributed by the members where it will do the most good. 

Assert the truth that the election of Wilson and Marshall 
means an era of honest and economical government and equal 
opportunity for all. 

Special attention should be given to organizing the first and 
independent voters. 

Efforts should be made to secure the support of foreign-born 
voters and, wherever practicable, in aiding those entitled to vote 
to procure the necessary naturalization or other papers. 

Clubs should see that the entire Democratic vote in the dis- 
trict is polled election day. 

Corrupt or undue use of money or intimidation of voters in 
the election should be vigorously opposed. 

Tried and true men should be assigned to watch the count. 

The president of the club should report the result of the elee- 
tion to the headquarters as soon as the count is completed. 

Clubs are urged to make accurate poll & voters in their dis- 
trict. to prevent fraudutent or illegal voting. 

All patriotic citizens, irrespective of party, who believe in the 
rule of the people and who are in accord with the Baltimore 
platform and desire the election of Wilson and Marshall, are 
urged to organize themselves immediately into campaign clubs 
for the presidential election. 


of Demecrats.or persons in sympathy with its platform and 
candidates, and the matter of increasing the membership and 


taken up later. As a matter of course, all Democrats and others: 


mittees, State and local, is respectfully requested to aid the 
national league and the various State leagues or federations. 


Hoke Smith, Georgia’ (United States Senator); 
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All organizations in sympathy are expected to assist: actively 
in this work. 

The chairman of the Democratie State committee in each 
State is requested to ask each county and precinct committee- 
man to urge the organization of a campaign club in each pre- 
cinet on or before the 1st day of October and to call meetings 
immediately for that purpose. All existing organizations should 
meet at once and appoint campaign committees. 

The names and addresses of all campaign organizations, their 
officers and committeemen, should be sent to the seeretary, Na- 
tional Democratic League of Clubs, Indianapolis, Ind., so that 
certificates of enrollment, literature, plan of campaign, and so 
forth, may be sent. ‘ 

Nothing serves to arouse enthusiasm or create interest so 
much as well-organized campaign and marching clubs, espe- 
cially in conducting speakers to meetings, and it is suggested 
that wherever practicable and expedient clubs and organizations 
arrange to equip themselves for this purpose, to the end that the 
largest possible audiences be procured for public meetings. 

Organize for Wilson and Marshall and Democratic victory 
and equal opportunity for ail. j 


The Third-term Menace. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 24, 1912. 


Mr. DRISCOLL said: 

Mr. Speaker: In the midst of this mud-throwing campaign, 
and aside from all the promises and pledges in the several plat- 
forms, there is one issue, clean-cut and distinct from all others, 
which should not be overlooked or ignored. Col. Roosevelt 
is a candidate for a third term as President, which alone should 
defeat the best man who lives or has ever lived in the Republic, 
and on the best platform that was ever submitted to the Ameri- 
can people. 

His friends and supporters are fertile in excuses and explana- 
tions of this charge. Some say it would not be a third term; 
that he was elected to the Presidency only once, and that he is 
now a candidate for a second term. But we call their candidate 
as a witness against their contention, for he said that the bal- 
ance of McKinley’s term was his first term and the full term for 
which he was elected in the fall of 1904 was his second term. 

On the night of November 8, 1904, after his election was 
assured, he issued the following statement: 

I am deeply sensible of the honor done me by the American people in 
C their confidence in what I have done and have tried 
3232 TX 

Ou e 4th of March next I shall have served three and one-half 

ears, and this three and one-half years constitutes my first term. 

e wise custom which limits the President to two terms regards the 
substance and not the form. 

Under no circumstances will I be a candidate for or accept another 
nomination. 

If he did not consider that on the expiration of the four years 
for which he was then elected he would have served two terms, 
why did he refer to the “wise custom” against a third term, 
and say that under no circumstances would he be a candidate 
for another term? If he considered the term for which he 
was then elected as his first term, what demand or occasion was 
there for any statement? In this regard the Colonel is more 
candid and ingenuous than are his apologists, for he does not 
deny that he has had two terms and wants a third term. But 
his friends assert that when he declared that he would not be 
a candidate for another term he meant another consecutive term ; 
and when at bay for some sort of an argument to support this 
assertion, they refer to the silly illustration that when a man, 
at breakfast, declines another cup of coffee, he does not there- 
fore bind himself not to drink coffee the next week or the next 
month. Again, the Colonel is more frank than kis apologists, 
for so far as I have read his speeches since he shied his hat 
into the ring, he has not said that he had reference to a third 
consecutive term. 

I am one of those who then believed, and now believe, that 
when he said that under no circumstances would he be “a can- 
didate for or accept another nomination,” he wanted to assure 


his countrymen that he respected the unwritten law against a 
third term, consecutive or otherwise, and that he would never 
break that law. 

Col. Roosevelt is a master of the English language. He 
knows how to make a clear, concise, and definite statement. 
That was not an offhand remark, thrown out to reporters with- 
out consideration. It was a solemn and very important decla- 
ration, deliberately uttered and formally issued to the country. 
He knew of the deep-seated conviction, or prejudice, if you 
please, in the hearts of many American’ against a third term 
and against any modification of the precedent against it. He 
was not unmindful of the fact that this wise precedent was 
invoked against Gen. Grant when he sought a third term after 
a hiatus of four years, and defeated him, although he had 
rendered transcendant service for the Nation. Therefore the 
conclusion is irresistible that when he delivered that solemn 
declaration from the White House, he intended to say to the 
country that under no circumstances or conditions would he 
ever again be a candidate for the Presidency, and further he 
intended that the people should so understand it. 

If the statement had been made during the campaign and 
when he had some doubt about his success, it might possibly be 
open to a different construction. It could be claimed that he, 
knowing the views of many serious-minded and patriotic Ameri- 
eans against any violation or modification of the precedent 
against a third term, made that promise as an argument for 
votes, and purposely made it ambiguous so that thereafter, ac- 
cording to future exigencies, it could be read either way. Such 
an act would be dishonorable in the highest degree. No candi- 
date for -public office, from the lowest to the highest, should 
deceive his constituents in order to get votes; and no such 
charge can justly be made against him. That statement was 
made on the night of election day, after he had heard from the 
country and knew his election was assured by a tremendous 
popular plurality and a very large majority in the electoral 
college. It was indeed a most triumphant victory, for it was 
an emphatic approval of his record and indorsement of his 
administration. Many Republican States had returned larger 
pluralities than ever before, and many Stafes which are always 
Democratic returned greatly reduced pluralities for his Demo- 
cratic opponent. He would have been more or less than human 
did he not, that evening, feel proud of his success and grateful 
to his countrymen for their good will and earnest support. 
He was in a state of mental and moral exaltation. His best 
impulses and highest ideals were dominant. He had been 
elected to the highest, most distinguished, and most powerful 
office in the world, and his heart was welling over with grati- 
tude to the people of this great Nation for their expression of 
confidence and good will. He wanted to return commensurate 
thanks to his countrymen for the distinguished honor they had 
conferred upon him, and no words could possibly have brought 
to their hearts as much joy and comfort as his brief statement 
that under no circumstances would he again be a candidate for 
the Presidency. 

Millions of patriotic Americans, while they admired and 
honored him, and loyally supported him, had their eyes and 
their minds fixed on the future. They realized that he was in 
the prime of manhood, possessed of remarkable mental and 
physical energy and of boundless ambition. They feared that 
he might yield to that ambition and love of power which grow 
on most masterful men with years and the exercise of power, 
and that he might attempt to break down the “ wise custom“ 
which was established by his predecessors in office by seeking 
another term, and their hearts were sorely troubled. He 
realized how they felt and sympathized with them and made 
the statement which brought peace to their hearts and relieyed 
their minds from serious forebodings. 

I was one of those who read that statement with supreme de- 
light, for it was a cause for much joy and consolation. It was 
the most eloquent utterance ever delivered from the White 
House, for it was the most unselfish and patriotic. I once told 
him how thankful I was to him for making that statement, and 
he seemed much pleased. But he did not say or intimate that 
he meant it otherwise than as I understood it. Of course, I 
read it as every honest and straightforward person did, as a 
distinct and positive renunciation of the Presidency at the ex- 
piration of the term for which he was then elected. To have 
read it as susceptible of double meaning, as a pledge with a 
string to it to be recalled at pleasure, would have been to 
attribute to President Roosevelt a degree of cunning and 
duplicity of which, in my opinion, he was incapable. Of the two 
horns of the dilemma it is less dishonorable in him to admit 
that he has changed his mind and broken his promise than to’ 
acknowledge a deliberate purpose to fool and deceive the people 
when he issued the statement. 
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At all events, I accepted it at its face value, and my heart 
went out to him for that act of self-abnegation, exalted patriot- 
ism, and fidelity to a high ideal. That single act placed him on 
a very high pedestal in my regard and esteem, from which noth- 
ing save his own repudiation of it could have stricken him down. 
I was his intense admirer and loyal and faithful friend until 
the end of his administration; and on January 8, 1909, when 
the House adopted resolutions reflecting on him as President, 
and in effect rebuking him for his action in the secret-service 
matter, I took his part in debate and was one of only 36 who 
voted against the resolutions, while 212 voted for them. Indeed, 
my esteem and respect for him grew with the passing years 
while he was faithfully adhering to his pledge, when, in the fall 
of 1907, he reiterated his statement of 1904, and when, as we 
were nearing the national convention four years ago, he re- 
sisted the flatteries and appeals of sycophants and false friends 
to be a candidate to succeed himself.” 

The temptation was great for a man of his disposition and 
restless energy. He might have been renominated by the Re- 
publican Party, and so wonderfully fascinating and attractive 
is his personality and such a hold had he on the imagination 
of the people that they might have flung their ideals and senti- 
ments to the winds and have elected him over his broken pledge. 
But Theodore Roosevelt was then himself, and be it said to his 
honor and glory that he denied the demands of interested friends 
and politicians and the temptations of ambition and kept faith 
with his countrymen. 

How much warmer a place would he occupy in the affections 
of the present and future generations of patriotic Americans 
had he clung to that resolution, and how much higher and 
grander would be his place in history had he, on his return 
from his hunting trip, retired as the sage of Sagamore Hill, 
after the manner of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, 
and Cleveland. What a praiseworthy and dignified position he 
would have in the estimation not only of his fellow countrymen 
but of all the world. Or had he entered the Senate from the 
Empire State, or the House of Representatives, after the manner 
of John Quincy Adams, what a powerful influence he could 
exercise on the Nation's affairs. 

I was one of those who had faith in his honor and integrity, 
and could not believe that he would break his word. Even 
after his Columbus speech, when he shied his hat into the ring, 
I hoped and believed that his higher nature and better impulses 
would regain control, and that he would not be persuaded to 
take the fatal step. But his real friends were disappointed and 
grieved. His tireless energy, his restless spirit, his delight in 
strife, his craving for popular applause, his love of the spot- 
light and the front page, and above all his insatiable ambition, 
won. He yielded to the demands of fawning flatterers and dis- 
credited politicians, who hoped to retrieve their own fortunes 
by his popularity. He broke his plighted word to his country- 
men when he became a candidate for a third term. 

At first he became a receptive candidate, then an aggressive 
candidate, and then he personally waged the most fierce and 
vituperative campaign ever witnessed in this country. He went 
to Chicago to intimidate the Republican convention and force 
his nomination, and when he failed he organized a new party 
to make himself President for a third term. 

How are the mighty fallen. He will be defeated, humiliated, 
and discredited. His most noisy followers will forsake him 
when it is to their advantage, and he will live to curse his 
false friends for their selfish and evil counsel. Nothing can 
happen at the coming election which can possibly compensate 
him in the long run for the loss of his honor and the blemish 
to his name and fame. Should defeat come to the Republican 
Party, which showered on him its highest honors, it will survive 
the temporary repulse in its onward course. Should he compass 
the defeat of his old friend, President Taft will still retain the 
respect and good will of his countrymen. On the other hand 
his election is unthinkable. It would be a misfortune and 
calamity from which the Nation could never recover. His elec- 
tion over his broken pledge, and over the deep-seated conviction 
against a third term to any man, would be a sad commentary on 
our electorate. It would indicate that the people are ready to 
excuse in a popular and masterful man what they would not 
forgive in one of ordinary ability and standing. It would in- 
dicate that they are ready to forget the sound principles and 
high ideals on which the Republic was established, and set 
aside one of the most effective safeguards of our liberties. 
This would be so even should Col. Roosevelt prove to be the 
wisest and best of Presidents. The more popular and satis- 
factory would be his administration the more dangerous in the 
future would be the precedent of electing him to a third term. 
Even should he gracefully retire and not strive to succeed him- 


self, the damage would have been done and could not be re- 
paired, for he would have abolished the “ wise custom” against 
a third term in the Presidency. Another man may arise in the 
future, even more resourceful, more popular, and more ambi- 
tious of power and admiration, who would invoke the precedent 
established by Roosevelt for a third term, and hold the office a 
fourth and a fifth term, and, in short, Mexicanize the Republic. 

The liberties of a free people are never jeopardized by raising 
a man of ordinary ability and average ambition to the highest 
and most powerful office in their gift. Such a man, as a rule, 
is conservative and safe. He has no desire to ignore the Con- 
stitution and the laws of his country and institute a personal 
government, and he would be quickly stopped should he make 
the attempt. In a republic like ours the man who is dangerous 
is the strong, resolute, masterful man, who is very popular and 
captivating and can successfully appeal to the hopes and pas- 
sions of the masses. Such a man, by appealing to the multitude 
which admires him and thinks only of the present, may be able 
to establish bad precedents which a vicious and unscrupulous 
successor in office may invoke with great injury to the country. 
A wise and good despot may be the best government, but they 
are few and far between. Since the dawn of history perhaps 
more than 99 per cent of the people have lived under per- 
sonal government in some form. Monarchies haye been the 
most enduring. In ancient times democracies and so-called 
republics arose and became prosperous, rich, corrupt, and fell. 
Switzerland has always been too poor to be wicked and too weak 


to be arrogant, and she has survived for many centuries. 


Napoleon Bonaparte eliminated what was left of the first French 
Republic. Louis Napoleon overthrew the second, and the news 
by cable any morning that an empire has been established on 
the ruins of the present republic would cause but little surprise. 
The Latin-American states are republics in form only. Most of 
them are military despotisms. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty now no less than in 
the past. This Nation is young in years, but is moving at a 
tremendous pace—no one can tell whither. Our industrial and 
social evolution have given rise to many new and troublesome 
problems, about which well-informed and patriotic people may 
honestly differ; and many questions of policy are before the 
people which have no direct bearing on the perpetuity of our 
fundamental principles. 

Not so the question of a third term. It is a clean-cut issue 
staring the people in the face, and as they approach the election 
it will not down. Some superficial people may consider it of 
not much importance, and in their lust for victory and anxiety 
to win may not stop to consider it. And yet I have no doubt 
that there are many followers of the third-term candidate who 
would much prefer if this third-term millstone were not around 
his neck, not only because without it he would be much more 
available at the polls, but because they would feel easier in their 
consciences if that objection were not confronting them. 

Why violate this time-honored rule which has obtained since 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution? Why set aside this 
“wise custom” which has given thinking people so much 
security and comfort? Why not maintain inviolate this unwrit- 
ten law, approved by Washington and observed by many of his 
distinguished successors in office? Washington declined a third 
term; Grant was denied it in the same situation that Roosevelt 
demands it. Is he the only man in the Nation fit to be Presi- 
dent? If so, it is a sad day for the Republic. Then make him 
President for life, and farewell to free government. Better, 
far better, to make an ordinary man President than to make him 
dictator, for with his passion for power, impatience of restraint, 
and disregard for judicial decisions, that is what he would 
strive to become if again elected to the Presidency. 

There should be no quibbling or hairsplitting on this question 
of whether or not he is running for a third term. He himself 
is the authority that he is. His election, we contend, would 
abolish the wise custom” against a third term according to 
his own construction of it. He knows that millions of people 
are considering this question. Why does he not again construe 
this “ wise custom,” and say whether or not his election would 
put an end to it? He is talking much, but he carefully evades, 
avoids, and ignores this question, and wants the voters to forget 
it. Were he right on every other public question, and were his 
platform the best ever written, this objection alone should de- 
feat him so effectually that in the future no ambitious dema- 
gogue would presume to overcome it. 

These views are not new to me nor uttered at this time for 
campaign purposes. Ever since I have given any thought to the 
future of the Republic I have entertained them. Prior to the 
national convention of 1908, when President Roosevelt was being 
urged to succeed himself, a propaganda in Chicago styling itself 
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“The Lime Light,” sent me a copy of what it called“ The 
Roosevelt Third Term National League Platform,” and a letter, 
dated January 4, 1907, asserting that the public demanded the 
reelection of President Roosevelt and that he should be renomi- 
nated and reelected, and requesting my opinion, to which I 
returned the following answer: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 12, 1907. 

To the EDITOR or LIME LIGH 


Tribune. ‘Building, Chicago, III. 

Dran Sin: I have received yours of January 
Roosevelt Third Term 8 League — 
graph of your letter y ri wee 

* To-day all the virile individualism in the coun’ 
* abide by the will of the people and accept the Presidency in 

908. What do you think?” 

I think you are in error. On the 4th of March, 1909, President 
Roosevelt will haye served about seven and a half years, or substan- 
tially two terms. He poreo of it as two terms, and you are agitating 
for a “third term.” has frequently stated that under no circum- 
stances would he be a candidate for, or would he accept, another presen 
nation. I hope he will stick to that resolution, and i the peo 
will let him alone in the discharge of his duties and not bother him w th 
this agitation for a third term. He gave his word. He is a man of 
honor, and I believe he will it. People who are . ary ean to 
break it are not, in my 3 is friends or friends of 1 
I believe in the unwritten rule of country against a third term, an 
hope there may be no exception or partial exception to that rule. 

resident Roosevelt is a at man and a great President. I saone 
him intensely, but I ey ers or the coun more than 
do rt) Bes or any par 8 and patriotic Presidents ma. may 
= h precedents * which ba dents may do mu 


ay. eee Roosevelt, as Senator from New York or as a bile affair. citizen, 
will continue to exercise a marked influence on our publ 

You say that President Roosevelt has “a public 
That is a sad commentary on our times and conditions. 8 an . per 
ticular man as President be a public necessity, then the a Be blic had 
better take an . and determine what is wrong. anx par- 
ticular man be necessa o the success of a party, that party had better 
go out of active . for awhile for moral repairs. 


Yours, very truly, 


4 with a-copy of the 
In the closing para- 


demands that the 


I remain, 


M. E. DRISCOLL. 
Again, on May 7. 1907, I addressed the Roosevelt Republican 
Club of Massachusetts, in Boston. I knew they were booming 
President Roosevelt for a third term, yet I expressed my oppo- 
sition to their wishes in the following language: 


We all admire him (Roosevelt). We respect him, and we * 
in him. His heart is true and his impulses right, and he can not 
far wrong no matter how his . 7 he is not infallible. 
Hero g vorai is a weakness of our 

e 


efforts to maintain a clean an 
him in his determination to enforce the law and give all ` parties a 
square deal; and eustain him in his resolution not to accept a renomi- 
8 On the night of his last election he made that statement. 
and it was a very eloquent and patriotice utterance. He is a man of 
honor and means to keep it. I feve in the unwritten law against a 
third term, and hope it will not be broken or modified. And in my 
judgment the men who are urging him to break his word and run 
again are not friends to him or to the Republic. 

I was then in favor with President Roosevelt, and always had 
been. I never made of him a reasonable request for my district 
or for myself that he did not grant; and when he did me a 
favor he did it so promptly and with so much heart and en- 
thusiasm that it seemed to give him as much pleasure as it did 
me, and I think it did. He is wonderfully fascinating and at- 
tractive. In personal relations few men can help being im- 
pressed by his power and magnetism. I liked him and admired 
him intensely, and would have walked from Syracuse to Wash- 
ington to do him a favor. 

I had no possible reason or motive for opposing his reelection 
save as above stated. I then felt that it would be a great mis- 
take for him to accept another term. Perhaps I judge other 
people by myself. I knew that I could never feel the same to- 
ward him had he broken his solemn pledge not to again be a 
candidate, for I believe that big men, as well as small ones, 
should keep their promises. I was proud of his reputation and 
did not want him to destroy it. I was jealous of his place in 
history, and wanted his character and personality to shine 
resplendent down through the ages. 

Publius Clodius, by his bold effrontery, his unparalleled au- 
dacity, his demagogic appeals to the Roman masses, and his 
daring assaults on established laws and customs, helped pre- 
pare the way for Julius Cesar. If Roosevelt should set aside 
the time-honored precedent and “wise custom” against a third 
term, he may make it easier for some American Cæsar to retain 
the Presidency and overturn our political institutions. In that 
event his name would go down to future generations not in 
honor and glory, but in infamy and execration. I believed that 
his efforts to secure another term would be fatal to his reputa- 
tion now and hereafter, and in case of success an irreparable 
damage to our free institutions. 

Because of these views, which were settled convictions, I did 
not favor his nomination four years ago. Highly as I regarded 


him personally and as President, I cherished more dearly the 
fundamental! principles of our Government. The great bulwarks 
of our liberty should not be undermined to humor the ambition 
of any man. Individuals come and go. Parties are only tem- 
porary agencies of government, which serve their purpose and 
disintegrate. Neither men nor parties are of much account 
compared with the elementary principles on which our Govern- 
rie was founded, and which I hope and trust may endure 
‘orever. 

Why did Col. Roosevelt make the mistake of his life by be- 
coming a receptive candidate? Why did he get into this polit- 
ical maelstrom, in which he is fighting like a Titan, with no 
chance of success? His course and conduct since he followed 
his hat into the ring are easily understood, for they are entirely 
characteristic of him. After the first blow is struck a resolute 
and plucky man fights to the finish, neither asking nor giving 
quarter. But why did he consent to become a candidate? 
Much is said these days about psychological moments. Did he 
at some unguarded moment, when irritated or angered at some 
real or fancied wrong, yield to the persuasions of his friends; 
or was it his boundless ambition, pure and simple, to occupy a 
unique place in history by being President three terms with the 
opportunity for further continuance in office and power? 

President Roosevelt has been likened to Oliver Cromwell, 
Louis Napoleon, and Porfirio Diaz. Of the three he most re- 
sembles the first. In order to correctly analyze his character 
and discover the real motive for his present extraordinary as- 
sault on the fundamental principles and safeguards of the Re- 
public, it is worth while to read his life of Oliver Cromwell. 
The writer is in warm sympathy with his subject, magnifying 
his good traits of character and modifying his bad ones as he 
follows his career from a country squire to lord protector of 
the Empire. While he criticizes some of Cromwell’s most 
atrocious acts of cruelty in war and some of his most arbitrary 
acts in government, and palliates others, he admires him in- 
tensely and calls him “the greatest Englishman of the seven- 
teenth century“ and the greatest man who has ruled England 
since the days of the Conqueror.” 

In this book he makes many comparisons between the times 
and conditions in England under Cromwell and the times and 
conditions in this country during the Revolutionary and Civil 
War periods. In trying to excuse Cromwell for absorption of 
power, he refers to our posture of affairs in the fall of 1864, as 


follows: 
If the Abolitionists of the Wendell Phillips type, instead of seekin, ag 


to compass Lincoln's defeat for the Presidency in 1864 by pea 

means, had threatened armed agitation; if, instead of tryt to elect 
McClellan or Seymour at the Is, the ‘northern Democrats had taken 
the field with the former at their’ head; if the Republicans had first 


crushed them by Fores of arms and then had fought 3 themselves 


until the extreme radical element got the RORE hand, f ed Grant as 
8 President and dissolved Congress when it became evident that 
Democrats and moderate Republicans combined would outnumber 
the radicais, we should have had a very fair analogy to what happened 
in the Cromwellian era. 
In such a case, moreover, be it remembered, that the fault would have 
lain less with the 8 President than with the people whose de- 
fects called him into be 


And again: 


In criticizing Cromwell, however, we must remember that generally 
in such cases an even greater share of blame must attach to the nation 
than to the man. 

You will observe, first, that he suggests the possibility of a 
i perpetual President“; and, second, that he would blame Grant 
some for making himself “perpetual President,” but would 
blame the people more for permitting it. Apply his own words 
to present conditions. If the people should now elect him to 
power and make it possible for him to become “ perpetual Presi- 
dent,” the fault would be less with him than with them whose 
defects would call him into being. In this connection he also 
says, “Cromwell did not stand on the lofty plane of Washing- 
ton.” Neither does he, else he would take Washington rather 
than Cromwell as his exemplar. 

Cromwell had a passion for arbitrary power, and made himself 
lord protector for life. Roosevelt has the same craving for 
unlimited power and is trying to make himself “perpetual 
President.” Cromwell loved power so well that he did not make 
a real effort to establish a constitutional government. Roose- 
yelt loves power so well that he is making a real effort to under- 
mine and destroy the best constitutional Government in the 
world. 

But there was infinitely more excuse for Cromwell than for 
Roosevelt. Cromwell lived in the seventeenth century. Roose- 
velt lives in the twentieth century. Absolute monarchies were 
the rule in Cromwell’s time. The rule is different in Roose- 
velt's time. There was no striking examples of transcendant 
wisdom and sublime patriotism from whom Cromwell could 
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velt’s eyes the personalities of Washington and Lincoln. Crom- 
well lived in a fanatical and bigoted age. Roosevelt lives in a 
liberal and practical age. Cromwell had in his hands the reins 
of government and could not well let go. Roosevelt is trying to 
seize the reins of government with no intention of letting go. 
Had Cromwell surrendered all power he and his most active 
and prominent followers would probably have lost their heads. 
Roosevelt is in no such danger, and the greatest peril that can 
come to his followers is to be kept out of office. 

Roosevelt's mental processes and methods are not unlike 
Cromwell's. In Cromwell’s speeches he was constantly quoting 
scripture. Roosevelt is a promising imitator, for does he not 
stand at Armageddon and battle for the Lord? Cromwell opened 
his battles of arms with exhortations, psalms, and invocations 
to the Most High. Roosevelt opens his battles of words with 
prayers, follow songs, and paraphrases of sacred hymns. Crom- 
well infused a high degree of religious zeal into his Ironsides. 
Roosevelt is trying hard to imbue his bull moosers with the 
same brand of zeal. Cromwell catered to the army. Roosevelt 
plays to the gallery. Cromwell earned a military title. Roose- 
velt got one. All men who were with “romwell were saints and 
all who were against him were sinners. All trusts that are with 
Roosevelt are good trusts and all that are against him are bad 
trusts. Cromwell denounced all sects and nobles that were not 
for him. Roosevelt denounces all interests and bosses that are 
not for him. Cromwell lived in a spiritual age and appealed to 
the Lord for strength to smite his enemies. Roosevelt lives in a 
material age and appeals to the people for strength to smite his 
enemies, Cromwell was the most artful and resourceful poli- 
tician in England. Roosevelt is the most artful and resource- 
ful politician in America. Roosevelt says that Cromwell “ ac- 
quired a dictatorial habit of mind and the fatal incapacity to 
acknowledge that there might be righteousness in other methods 
than his own.” Is not that a fair description of his own dispo- 
sition? Roosevelt says that Cromwell “was too impatient of 
difference of opinion, too doggedly convinced of his own right- 
eousness and wisdom, to be really fit to carry on a free govern- 
ment.” Is not this a fair pen portrait of himself? 

Cromwell became perpetual lord protector, and Roosevelt 
hopes to become “ perpetual President.” Cromwell built up a 
personal party that kept him in power until his death. Roose- 
velt is making a desperate effort to accomplish the same end. 
When Cromwell died his party immediately went to pieces. 
Should Roosevelt return to the African jungle his party would 
immediately disintegrate and his platform would return to its 
constituent elements, most of which is stolen from socialism. 
Cromwell recalled the English parliaments when he did not ap- 
proye their enactments. Roosevelt would recall the American 
courts when he does fiot approve their decisions. Cromwell de- 
ceived, tricked, and bullied his parliaments and councils, and 
dissolved them when they failed to do his bidding. Roosevelt 
deceived, tricked, and bullied the Republican Party, and is try- 
ing to destroy it because it refused to do his bidding. He 
begged and badgered for a nomination at its hands, and when 
he was rejected he organized an oppesition party and is en- 
gaged in most violently abusing the men whose support he was 
anxious to accept and denouncing the platform on which he was 
willing to stand for election. Were he honest and sincere with 
the Republican Party, then he is not in good faith with the 
Progressive Party, if he has any character or abiding principle. 
The obvious conclusion from his conduct and utterances is that 
since he became possessed by this passion for a third term he 
has been ready to get it in association with any stripe of poli- 
ticians and on any kind of a platform. 

Fair-minded historians have charged Cromwell with many 
acts of duplicity, treachery, and fiendish cruelty in his rise to 
absolute power; and Roosevelt himself, in spite of his admira- 
tion and partiality for the “Great Oliver,” mildly accuses him 
of hypocrisy. What will the future historian have to say of 
Roosevelt’s hypocrisy? 

Col. Roosevelt is a dangerous man. That his candidacy should 
be seriously considered by a considerable number of our citi- 
zens is a menace. His election would be a disaster from which 
thre Nation could not recover, for it would mark the beginning 
of the end of constitutional and representative government. 
That recent immigrants from eastern monarchies, who inherit 
a balief in personal and autocratic governments and are not 
familiar with American history or imbued with the spirit of 
American patriotism, should approve his candidacy is not sur- 
prising. But that native-born Americans, and especially de- 
scendants of the Pilgrims and Revolutionary heroes, should 
look upon his ambitious designs with indifference is a cause 
for much sorrow and grave concern. Such people are sowing 
the wind and may reap the whirlwind. 


Railroad Lands. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 


OF OREGON, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 26, 1912. 

Mr. LAFFERTY said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the leave given me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I herewith include as a part of my re- 
marks the answer of Senator CHAMBERLAIN to my letter to him 
of 3 14, heretofore printed in the Rxconb, and also my 
reply. 


To my letter of August 14 Senator CHAMBERLAIN answered as 
follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., August 20, 1912. 
Hon. A. W. LAFFERTY, $ 
House of Representatives, United States. 


Dear Sm: I owe you an apology for not having sooner an- 
swered your letter of the 14th instant, but the fact is that since 
its receipt I have been extremely busy in conference and other 
committees in these closing days of the session and have not 
had time to attend to accumulating correspondence. I read in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the 14th instant what purported 
to be a copy of the letter addressed by you to me. It was not 
a copy, however, for much that was included in the letter I 
received was omitted from the letter as printed, and some things 
were printed which were omitted from the letter I received. The 
one received by me contained an impeachment of the House 
of Representatives itself and a reflection on one of your col- 
leagues there, and you were doubtless aware that if you had 
read to the House the letter which was actually addressed to 
me authority to print would have been denied. I might point 
out the differences in the two letters, but to do so would be 
aside from the purposes of this communication. I content 
myself with saying in reference to the matter that it was rather 
a surprise to me to find a communication addressed to one of 
your colleagues printed in the CoxdnESSION AL Recorp before it 
was received. Your course was, to say the least, a little bit 
unusual, if not discourteous; and I can not conceive why it 
was adopted by you, unless it was intended to make a public 
record ostensibly advocating the disposition of any lands within 
the grant that might be forfeited to actual settlers, while your 
course in Congress in reference to this matter has tended to 
defeat the measure originally introduced by you, as well as to 
thwart the efforts of the Government to bring to a successful 
termination the suits instituted for the purpose of having a for- 
feiture declared. 

I desire now to give to you the reasons why I could not con- 
scientiously comply with the request contained in your letter 
and propose to amend House bill 22002 as it passed the House 
of Representatives and as it reached the Senate. 

House bill 22002, as introduced by you on the 15th of March, 
1912, is an exact copy of Senate bill 5885, introduced in the 
Senate March 16 by Senator Bourne. These two bills provided 
in terms that none of the lands reverting to the United States 
by virtue of forfeiture should be subject to entry under any of 
the public-land laws of the United States, or to the initiation of 
any right whatever under any of the public-land laws of the 
United States, except as therein specifically provided. They in 
terms provided that these forfeited lands should not become sub- 
ject to any State or other lieu selection or exchange. They pro- 
vided in substance that after final judgment or decree of for- 
feiture the reverted lands might be disposed of under the 
general land laws of the United States and opened to settle- 
ment, location, and entry by proclamation of the President un- 
der the drawing system, and that no persons who should attempt 
to initiate any right to enter on said lands prior to the time 
designated in the proclamation or otherwise in violation of any 
provisions of said proclamation should be qualified to exercise 
or enjoy any rights whatever as to any of said lands under the 
public-land laws of the United States. They expressly stated 
that the purpose of the act was that all such reverted lands 
should be opened to entry at such a time and in such a manner 
that all persons entitled to make entry thereon should have 
equal opportunity therefor. They further provided how the At- 
torney General might proceed, after decrees of forfeiture, to 
stipulate with certain defendants in the suits (except the rail- 
road company itself) for judgment, and how the forfeited lands 
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which certain defendants, known as the innocent purchasers, 
had purchased from the railroad company might be quieted as 
to title by the payment on the part of these purchasers to the 
Treasurer of the United States of $2.50 per acre for all of the 
lands embraced in the suits against them, and for which they 
might make application to the Secretary of the Interior. 

I had no particular objection to either of these bills. They 
gave everybody an equal opportunity after the proclamation of 
the President. I am frank to say, however, that in my opinion 
the innocent purchasers, who had once paid their money to the 
railroad company in good faith, ought not to have been com- 
pelled to pay thé Government anything as a condition to the 
quieting of their titles. Inasmuch, however, as they were will- 
ing to pay at the rate of $2.50 per acre for their holdings and 
the Department of Justice was willing to accept such a payment, 
I could see no objection to giving my assent to this legislation. 
If the bill as originally introduced by you had been passed, it 
would have opened the door of opportunity to everybody, after 
the proclamation of the President, to take steps looking to the 
acquirement of title to lands which the railroad company had 
not disposed of after decrees of forfeiture had been entered. 

On April 24, 1912, however, for reasons best known to your- 
self, you introduced another bill—H. R. 28719—which changed 
the purposes of the bill as originally introduced, for section 2 
thereof practically recognized the rights of parties which it was 
not the purpose of the original bill to recognize. As evidence 
thereof section 2 of H. R. 22002—the original bill—provided as 
follows: 


That none of the lands reverting to the United States by virtue of any 
right of forfeiture thereto as aforesaid shall be or become subject to 
entry under any of the publie-land laws of the United States or to the 
initiation of any right whatever under any of the public-land laws of 
the United States, except as hereinafter provided. 


Section 2 of H. R. 23719 is as follows: 


That none of the lands reverting to the United States by virtue of 
any right of forfeiture thereto as aforesaid shall, after the passage of 
this act, be subject to ona under any of the public-land laws of the 
United States or to the initiation of any right whatever under any of 
1 . laws of the United States, except as hereinafter pro- 
v $ 


It will be noted that in section 2 of your second bill there is 
an express recognition of rights accrued between the date of 
the commencement of the suits and the time of the passage of 
the act. 

On July 81, 1912, you introduced another bill on the same 
subject, H. R. 26066, section 2 of which recognized again the 
rights of parties who pretended to have initiated claims be- 
tween the commencement of the suits and the final passage of 
the act. Section 2 of this bill is the same as that set out in your 
letter to me, and is as follows: 


That the acts of Congress making the grants of land upon which any 
or all of the aforesaid suits in equity, actions at law, or other judicial 
proceedings were instituted are here y amended to the extent that it 
shall be unlawful after the date this act shall take effect for any 
aha to settle upon or attempt to acquire any rights to any of the 
ands involved therein until rules and regulations prescribing the manner 
in which settlement may be made or rights acquired shall be duly made 
and promulgated in accordance with this act. In any case where a 
decree of forfeiture in favor of the United States shall become final 
without any right of — Sart therefrom (except as provided in section 4 
of this act), the President shall by proclamation open to settlement, 
location, and entry under the general public-land laws the lands so for- 
feited to the United States: Provided, That the President may, in his 
discretion, open any or all of said lands that may be subject to home- 
stead entry in tracts not exceeding 40 acres to one entryman: Provided 
urther, That persons who shall make homestead entry of any of said 
ands shall, in addition to the requirements of the homestead law, be 
required to pay the sum of $2.50 per acre therefor at the time of sub- 
mitting fina os And provided further, That if the final judgment 
or decree rendered in any of the aforesaid suits in equity, actions at 
law, or other judicial proceedings shall adjudge or decree enforcement 
of the terms of the particular act of Congress upon which such suit, 
action, or other judicial proceeding is or shall be based, and shall not 
adjudge or decree a forfeiture, it shall be the duty of the court to formu- 
late suitable rules and regulations for the disposal of the lands involved 
in any such suit, action, or other judicial proceeding in an orderly 
manter through the medium of a receivership to actual settlers only in 
quantities not greater than a quarter section or 160 acres to any one 
settler and for prices not exceeding $2.50 per acre: And provided fur- 
ther, That all lands within the present exterior boundaries of any 
national forest which may revert to the United States through a decree 
of forfeiture in any of the aforesaid suits in equity, actions at law, or 
other judicial proceedings shall immediately attach to and become a part 
of such national forest. 


The above you suggested as an amendment to the bill as it 
finally passed the House and Senate. You doubtless had some 
purpose (which is, of course, best known to yourself) in recog- 
nizing—impliedly at least—rights of individuals who had at- 
tempted to acquire some preferred rights in lands within the 
exterior limits of the railroad grant between the date of the 
commencement of the Government suit and the time when the 
act should finally pass. I was unwilling that the bill as origi- 
nally intreduced and as it finally passed the House and came to 
the Senate should be so amended, and I base my objection on 
two grounds: First, that after the commencement of these 
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suits land speculators and attorneys, both in Oregon and in other 
parts of the United States, through advertisements and other- 
wise, held out inducements to the unsophisticated that for con- 
siderations varying from $50 for each 160 acres of land to as 
high as $250 for each 160 acres of land they could, by making 
an application to the railroad company and making a tender of 
$2.50 per acre, the amount and price specified in the original 
grant, secure for such persons some preferred right, which would 
attach over the rights of all others, in case the suits terminated 
in favor of the Government on a decree of forfeiture. This was 
done quite largely in Oregon. 

The 65 clients represented by you in the United States court 
in Oregon, if I have been correctly informed, base their claim 
of right and to a standing in the court upon the proposition that 
after the institution of the suit they were actual settlers, had 
made application to the railroad company, and had tendered to 
the company at the rate of $2.50 per acre, and in consequence 
were entitled to a deed and later were entitled to be heard in 
the pending litigation as interveners. There were hundreds 
of others similarly situated, and there may have been thou- 
sands; many of whom not only had not seen the lands and were 
not actual settlers In any sense of the word, but had neyer been 
in the State of Oregon. The papers of the State, editorially 
and otherwise, warned these contemplated purchasers against 
investing their money in any such chance. More than a year 
ago I had inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a notice warn- 
ing people throughout the country against such investments, and 
I have written letters time and time again to men advising them 
that they could not secure any preferred right by the methods 
proposed and advised them not to inyest. These claims were 
all in fraud of the rights of men who might become actual set- 
tlers in case a decree of forfeiture is finally rendered in these 
suits, and the amendment suggested in your letter to me of the 
14th instant was a covert and an implied recognition of these 
fraudulently attempted rights, and I was unwilling to be a party 
to any legislation that would protect your clients or any others 
who had attempted to acquire so-called preferred rights after 
the initiation of the suits by the Government against the rail- 
road company and others. 

Second, the amendment suggested by you would, if enacted 
into law, tend materially to confuse the purposes of the Govern- 
ment in attempting to secure a decree of forfeiture against the 
railroad company, for it provides that in case the court should 
not decree a forfeiture it should formulate suitable rules and 
regulations for the disposal of the lands involved, in an orderly 
manner, through a receivership to actual settlers only, in quan- 
tities not greater than a quarter section; but this only had ap- 
plication to those who attempted to purchase after the passage 
of the act, still recognizing the alleged rights of those who had 
undertaken, as your clients had, to initiate them after the com- 
mencement of the suit. 

The insistence of the Government in the litigation now pend- 
ing has been that the original granting act and the acts amenda- 
tory thereof created an estate with a condition subsequent, for 
a violation of which condition by proper authority the Govern- 
ment might secure a decree forfeiting the grant. It is true 
that there is an alternative prayer in the petition of the Govern- 
ment, but the whole contention of the Government has been 
that the grant was a grant with a condition subsequent. Your 
argument at the time you represented the 65 alleged settlers 
before the court was, as I understand it, that the grant was an 
absolute grant to the railroad company in trust, making it in- 
cumbent upon the railroad company to sell the lands to actual 
settlers in tracts of not to exceed 160 acres and at a rate not 
higher than $2.50 per acre. You contended that the estate 
created was not an estate upon condition, but a trust. That is 
your contention now. You said in Congress in an address made 
July 15, 1911: 

The grant created one of two things—an estate upon condition or a 
trust. If an estate upon condition, then the proper remedy for breach 
of the condition is forfeiture. But is this an estate upon condition? In 
the very nature of things it can not be. 

The argument contained in your letter is practically a repe- 
tition of the argument made by you at the hearing before 
the Federal court in Oregon. The position which you take and 
which your amendment proposes is diametrically opposed to the 
contention of the Government, and is diametrically opposed to 
the views of Judge Wolverton, when he said: 

Looking at the matter in all its phases, the act lacks the elements of a 
trust whereby the railroad company is constituted a trustee for the 
administration of the granted lands, in any specific quantities, for the 
beneflt- or use of any definite or certain beneficiaries. . 

The view of the court was in line with the contention of the 
Government that the granting nct created an estate with a condi- 
tion subsequent, and to have embodied the amendment sug- 
gested in your letter in the bill as it finally passed would have 
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“been in the teeth of the Government's contention and the de- 


ctsion of the court sustaining it. 

That your position is inconsistent with the best interests of 
the State was suggested in the course of your address of July 15, 
1911, when Mr. Josera Cannon, of Illinois, interrupted with 
this question: 

Before the gentleman concludes his remarks, will he have the kind- 
ness to state what Tegislation he desires as the attorney—what legisla- 
tion he desires, not only as the Representative of the people of his 
district, but as the attorney for his clients, namely, these settlers? 

I assume from your statements that you represent these same 
settlers yet, because, in the address delivered by you July 15, 
1911, in answer to a suggestion of Mr. Norris, of Nebraska, you 
stated: 

In answer to the gentleman's suggestion, which I am very glad he 
made, I will say if it is true that these 65 settlers, nearly all of whom 
are without money, shall to find sufficient funds to prosecute 
this litigation on the theory of enforcement, and I shall continue to 
live and retain my health and strength to prosecute the case for them 
until it_is decided six or eight years from now in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, that both theories will be presented. But the 
Government of the United States should not abandon the theory of en- 
forcement and be permitted by Coogee to pursue a false theory for 
six or, eight years until the railroad company has done exactly what 
it is expecting to do under this program—bulld up an equitable defense 
by the payment of taxes. 

The quotations above are made by me for the purpose of 
showing that the contention which you now make in your letter 
to me is in line with the contention you made when you were 
representing alleged settlers in the hearing before the Federal 
court and when your clients’ interests were adverse to the 
Government's interests; that is, that the title of the railroad 
company is absolute and that the company holds merely as 
trustee, so that under your view the only power that the court 
has over the matter is to compel the railroad company to exe- 
cute deeds to actual settlers who tender $2.50 per acre for not 
to exceed 160 acres each. 

Let us see what the result would be if your contention availed. 
Assuming that there are, in round numbers, 2,500,000 acres of 
land still undisposed of by the railroad company, your con- 
tention would mean that the railroad company would reap a 
harvest of $6,250,000; whereas, if the Government’s contention 
prevails, it means that the railroad company will forfeit this 
entire grant and these lands will be restored to the public 
domain, to be disposed of as Congress shall hereafter direct. 

I was unwilling, therefore, to suggest your amendment to the 
Senate, and in this opinion my colleague, Senator BOURNE, con- 
curred, and I am sure your colleague, Mr. HAwLEY, concurred, 
though I have not talked with him, because he assented to the 
bill as it finally passed the House. 

The only objection I have to the bill as it finally passed is 
that under it the lands, in case of forfeiture, are temporarily 
withdrawn from entry under the public-land laws of the United 
States; but that withdrawal is temporary merely and serves 
notice upon the world that these lands are not to be entered 
until some legislation is subsequently enacted by Congress pro- 
viding the manner and terms of disposition. It is better that 
they be thus temporarily withdrawn, however, than that specu- 
lators, unscrupulous attorneys, and grafters in different parts 
of the country shall continue to impose on the credulity of men 
and women who are ignorant of actual conditions and who are 
easily induced to part with money in the hope that they may be 
able to acquire a part of the public domain. It is better for the 
State of Oregon, it is better for the whole country, that the 
lands should be temporarily withdrawn under the legislation as 
it has finally passed Congress than that people should be im- 
posed upon and conflicting rights should be attempted to be 
initiated which will lead to hardship and inevitable litigation. 

I have thus attempted to give you the reasons at length for 
my unwillingness to suggest to the Senate the amendment pro- 
posed in your letter. I dissent from it entirely and am sure that 
its adoption could only have led to confusion of the rights of 
individuals and place an obstruction in the way of the Govern- 
ment's proceedings to declare a forfeiture of the undisposed of 
portions of the grant in question. 

I have the honor to remain, 

Yours, very respectfully, Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN. 

To Senator CHAMBERLAIN’S foregoing letter I made the follow- 
ing reply: 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., August 21, 1912. 
Hon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. . 

My Drar Senator: Acknowledging receipt of your letter of 
August 20, I must confess my astonishment at its contents. 

Your 10-page letter is full of inconsistencies, misstatements 
of fact, and apparent attempts to discredit the work I have done 
in connection with the Oregon and California land-grant suit. 
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I can only account for your remarkable communication upon 
the hypothesis that since you had the land-grant bill passed 
through the Senate over my protest on August 15, without an 
amendment providing that Oregon shall get some benefit from 
the lands, if forfeited, that you have come to a realization of 
the fact that you seriously blundered, and that your long letter 
to me is an afterthought on your part, in which you are franti- 
cally seeking justification for your act. 

If you know anything about the land-grant suit at all, you 
know that I have always contended that no person could ac- 
quire any rights without becoming an actual bona fide settler on 
the land. And I desire to ask you why a settler on the land 
should not be given a preference right to buy under the act of 
Congress requiring the railroad company to sell the lands to 
actual settlers. 

Your statement that I filed suits for 65 settlers after the Gov- 
ernment suit was filed is untrue, and shows that you did not 
know the facts, and that you have not read my speech in Con- 
gress upon the subject, from which you quote that portion in 
which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] interrogated 
me last July. 

On the other hand, I brought suits for the settlers one year 
before any suit had been brought by the Government, or anyone 
else, to enforce the terms of the land grant. 

If you had merely read the newspapers you ought to have 
known this much, 

The first suit ever brought to enforce the law by which the 
lands were granted to the railroad company I filed for John L. 
Snider September 16, 1907. Thereafter I filed suits for some- 
thing like 64 settlers before any suit was brought of any kind 
by the Government. 

I received no fees from these settlers and have never received 
one penny for any work that I have performed in connection 
with the enforcement of the Oregon and California land grant. 

During the late primary campaign one James N. Davis, I think 
it was, wrote a page article in the Portland Oregonian, seeking 
to discredit my work in connection with the land-grant suit, and 
in your letter I recognize many of the earmarks of that com- 
munication prepared by Mr. Davis, who, I understand, was for 
years an employee of the Southern Pacific Railroad Co., and 
recently sought to defeat me for renomination. He quoted the 
same query from the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
that you set forth in your letter, and in many other respects his 
communication and your letter are practically identical. 

For four years you served as attorney general of Oregon and 
nearly eight years as governor of that State without raising 
your voice in favor of enforcing the law in reference to a larga 
part of the land of that State. You did not say one word in 
fa vor of enforcing the Oregon and California land grant. More- 
over, it was during your administration as governor that the 
titles of Frederick A. Kribs, M. B. Rankin, A. D. Daniels, and 
many others who had previously filed fraudulent State school 
selections were perfected, and these titles were perfected with 
your knowledge, consent, and assistance. 

Therefore, I scarcely feel under any duty that I might other- 
wise owe to the high position you now hold to accept withont 
plain denial your insinuations that I had at heart any other 
motive than the protection of the rights of the State of Oregon 
in asking you to have my amendment added to the land-grant 
bill. 

You insinuate that I was asking thereby to protect the 65 
settlers for whom I brought test suits as an attorney. Being 
a lawyer, you will see that there is no ground for such insinua- 
tion, because those 65 settlers, having made their settlements 
and brought their suits prior to any actual forfeiture, can not 
be deprived of their claims in any event. 

You must further realize that if I had not brought these suits 
for these settlers that probably no litigation of any kind would 
ever have been brought. At least the law remained upon the 
statute books for 35 years without any other lawyer bringing 
any suit for any citizen to enforce that law, and it remained 
for me, without pay and at considerable expense to myself for 
abstracts, clerical help, and so forth, to dig up all of the law 
and the facts and be the first one to lay the law and the facts 
before the court. 

If you had read the speech I made in Congress July 15, 1911, 
you would have seen where I warned the publie against so-called 
locators who were pretending to give people rights by the mere 
tender of applications. In that speech I said: 

“Tt should ‘be plainly understood, however, by prospective 
purchasers that the term ‘settler, under all the public-land 
laws, means a person actually residing on a given tract of land 
and making it his home. Those so-called ‘locators’ through- 
out the country who have been filing applications on this land 
for nonsettlers are simply defrauding their victims out of the 
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fees paid, and they ought to be prosecuted by the Federal au- 
thorities for violation of the postal laws. 

“ No person who has not gone upon a tract of this railroad 
land and built a house and moved in with the bona fide intention 
of making the land a home has any right to apply to the com- 
pany to sell to him. 

“Tf the company should accept the application and tender 
of a person not an actual settler on the land, it would be vio- 
lating the acts of Congress which require plainly that the lands 
shall be seld to actual settlers only. 

“The very law that requires the company to sell to actual 
se a prohibits it from selling to anyone who is not an actual 
settler. 

“Tt is plain that no rights can be acquired by the presentation 
of an application to purchase by a nonsettler. Such an, appli- 
cation would amount to nothing more nor less than a request 
upon the railroad company to violate the law.” 

Yet in your letter of yesterday, by implication and innuendo, 
you would seek to connect my name with those very locators 
whom I have always denounced. 

You go on to say that I doubtless had some reason, best known 
to myself, for recognizing, impliedly at least, the rights of in- 
dividuals who had attempted to acquire some rights in connec- 
tion with the land between the date of the commencement of 
the Government suit and the time when the act should finally 
pass. I do claim that every man in the State of Oregon who 
made settlement on a quarter section of the land during that 
time ought to be protected if this Government suit is won, but 
if you had read my speeches in Congress or at the trial, you 
would have known that under the law no one except actual, 
bona fide settlers could acquire any rights, and that I have 
always so contended. i 

To be perfectly frank with you, Senator CHAMBERLAIN, I 
construe your letter as an attempt upon your part to justify 
your action in rushing the land-grant bill through the Senate 
without even considering the amendment that I proposed, 

My substitute for section 2 merely provided that if the lands 
should be forfeited they should, nevertheless, be opened up by 
proclamation of the President to bona fide settlers, and that if 
the decree should be specific performance instead of forfeiture 
that the court should require the lands to be sold to settlers 
through a receivership, and that in either event no person 
should be allowed to settle pending the litigation—after the pas- 
sage of the act. You could not have misunderstood this plain 
amendment if you had read it. Your insinuation that I wanted 
this amendment passed solely for the benefit of some of my 
clients will appear to anyone as ridiculous in the light of the 
facts that I have here set out. 

Moreover, the bilas passed does not prevent settlers from 
going upon this land pending the litigation. The bill merely 
provides that the lands, if forfeited, shall not be subject to dis- 
position of any kind. A settler now going upon the land will be 
the first settler on a given tract, if specific performance should 
be decreed instead of a forfeiture. And since my amendment 
was not adopted, if the Supreme Court, one year or two years 
from now, should hand down a decision in favor of enforce- 
ment, tlfere would be a grand rush for these lands and possibly 
bloodshed and homicides would result. 

Tn, other words, the bill provides no safeguards for a fair dis- 
position of the lands in case the court should decree enforce- 
ment, and it actually prohibits any disposition of the land if 
the court should decree a forfeiture. That is the kind of a bill 
that Mr. Hawiry and yourself have procured to be passed 
through the House and Senate without one minute’s debate 
upon any of its provisions and over my protests and objections. 

If you are proud of that record I am glad to permit you to 
share that pride alone. 

I shall in the near future introduce a bill providing that 
section 2 of the bill just passed shall be stricken out and that my 
amendment shall be adopted in lieu thereof. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that it is a matter of exceed- 
ing regret to have received a letter from you of the character 
mentioned. I have always had, and still have, high regard for 
you as a public officer and as a private citizen. But I finda 
great deal of selfishness in human nature and I see it crop 
out in United States Senators, aspirants for the Presidency, and 
ordinary Congressmen the same as in the common herd. 

In this instance I am absolutely convinced beyond the perad- 
venture of a doubt that you have permitted yourself to say mean 
little things in your letter, reflecting upon my course in connec- 
tion with the land-grant suit, to make out an apparent case of 
justification of your own ill-advised action in permitting the 
land-grant bill to go through without decent consideration at 
the behest of the 45 large purchasers in Oregon who have been 
requesting you to hurry the case. But, as I stated to you the 
other morning in the corridor of the Senate Office Building, I 


shall fight this matter out with you to a finish, and while your 
superior reputation and higher standing may give you a tre- 
mendous advantage, you will not find me quitting on anything I 
have started in on, and to see that these grant lands in Oregon 
are disposed of to bona fide settlers is one of the things that I 
have started in on. 
With high regard, very truly, yours, 
A. W. LArrerry. 


P. S. — Tour statement that my original letter to you reflected 
upon the House of Representatives is absolutely untrue, and I 
challenge you to point out wherein it did. Nor did it in any 
way reflect upon my colleague, Mr. Haw ey, unless it was a re- 
flection for me to say that he called up and had passed by 
unanimous consent the land-grant bill late Saturday afternoon, 
August 10, when not more than 25 Members were present, and 
in my absence, it being my bill, and he well knowing that I 
wanted to offer an amendment on the floor when the bill was 
reached on the calendar. 

A. W. LAFFERTY. 


H. R. 22002 as it passed the House and Senate and became a 
law is as follows: 
[PusLIc—No. 278.1 
IH. R. 22002.) 


An act supplementing the joint resolution of Congress approved April 30, 
1908, entitled “ Joint resolution instructing the Attorney General to 
institute certain suits,” etc. 

Be it enacted, etc., That all claims of forfeiture heretofore or here- 
after asserted by the Attorney General on behalf of the United States 
in or by any and all suits in equity, actions at law, or other judicial 
proceedings instituted r to the joint resolution of Congress 
approved April 30, 1908, entitled“ Joint resolution instructing the At- 
torney General to institute certain suits,” etc., be, and the same are 
hereby, ratified and confirmed and are hereby declared to be of the 
same force and effect as declarations of forfeiture by the Congress of 
the United States. 

Sec. 2. That none of the lands reverting to the United States by 
virtue of any right of forfeiture thereto as afdresaid shall be or become 
in Na to entry under any of the public-land laws of the United States. 
or to the initiation of any right whatever under any of the public-land 
laws of the United States. 

Sec. 3. That no suits In equity, actions at law, or other judicial pro- 
reste e shall be instituted pursuant to said joint resolution approves 
April 30, 1908, that shall involve any lands sold by the Oregon & Cali- 
fornia Railroad Co. prior to April 30, 1908, unless the same shall be 
instituted within one year from the date of the approval of this act: 
Provided, That this section shall not be constrned to apply to any suits 
in equity heretofore instituted, nor to any parties thereto, nor to any of 
the lands involved therein, nor to the Institution of any further suits in 
equity, actions at law, or other PE gpg proceedings relating to any of 
the lands that are Involved in said pending sults. 

Sec. 4. That the Attorney General is hereby authorized to com- 
promise in the manner hereinafter provided any suit heretofore or here- 
after instituted pursuant to the provision of said joint resolution ap- 
sp April 30, 1908, involving lands purchased from the said Oregon 

California Railroad Co. prior to September 4, 1908. In any such suit 
the Attorney General may, in his discretion, stipulate with the defendant 
or defendants who purchased said lands, or are the successors or assigns 
of such purchaser or purchasers, that ree shall be entered adjudging 
that the lands involved therein have been and are forfeited to the 
United States. Such decree shall recite that the same was entered 
pursuant to such stipulation. If said purchaser defendant or defendants, 
or their successors or assigns, shall within six months from the entry 
of said decree file with the Secretary of the Interior a certified copy of 
said decree, together with an application to purchase all of the lands 
adjudged by said decree to have m forfeited to the United States as 
aforesaid, and shall pay to the Treasurer of the United States the sum 
of $2.50 per acre for all of the lands so applied for, the Secretary of 
the Interior shall cause patents to be Issued conveying to said pur- 
chaser defendant or defendants, and their successors and assigns, all of 
the right, title, and Interest of the United States in and to all of said 
lands; and such 3 shall operate as a compromise of any and all 
claims of the United States for waste or trespass upon any of said lands 
committed by such purchaser defendant or defendants or their succes- 
sors or assigns, respectively: Provided, That the benefits of this section 
shall not be exercised or enjoyed except in cases where decree shall have 
been entered pursuant to stipulation entered into. as aforesaid: And 
provided further, That the 9 of this section shall not apply to 
any lands that have not m patented to said Oregon & California 
Railroad Co.: And provided further, That the aforesaid privilege of 

urchasing said forfelted lands shall not be exercised or enjoyed as to 

— than all of the lands Involved in said suits, respectively, the pur- 
e hereof being to prevent the elimination from any purchase of any 

ands from which timber has been removed or upon which any other 

waste or trespass has been committed, or the elimination of any part 
whatever of any land from such purchase. 

Src. 5. That the provisions of section 4 of this act shall not be con- 
strued to apply to the suit involvin: N 2,360,000 acres, now 

nding in the District Court of the United States for the District of 

regon, wherein the United States of America is complainant and the 

Oregon & California Railroad Co., the Southern Pacific Co., Stephen T. 

Gage, the Union Trust Co., and others are defendants, being designated 

in The records and files of said court as suit No. 3340; nor shall the 

provisions of said section 4 of this act be construed to apply to any 
of the lands involved in said last-described suit; nor to create any 
rights or privileges whatever in favor of any of the defendants therein. 
EC. 6. That nothing in this act contained, nor action taken pursuant 
to the provisions of this act, shall be construed as a condonation of any 
of the 1 8 of any of the conditions or provisions annexed to an: 

of the grants designated in said joint resolution 5 7 April 30. 1908, 

nor as a waiver of any of said conditions or provisions, nor as a waiver 

of any right of forfeiture in favor of the United States on account of 
any breach or breaches of any of sald conditions, nor as a waiver of an 
eause of action or remedy of the United States on account of any brea 
or breaches of any of said conditions or provisions, nor as a waiver of 
any other rights or remedies existing in favor of the United States, 

Approved, August 20, 1912, 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE UNSOLD LANDS. 

I have had printed in the ConeressronaL Recorp a descrip- 
tion, by legal subdivisions, of 2,300,000 acres of unsold lands 
involved in the foregoing controversy and remaining in the 
hands of the railroad company, and shall be glad to furnish the 
same to any citizen who may desire it. 

I know of no law to preyent settlers from continuing to go on 
the land to make bona fide homes pending the litigation and 
taking their chances that the final judgment of the Supreme 
Court will be specific enforcement of the law rather than for- 
feiture. Of course, if the final decree provides for a forfeiture 
to the United States, a settler on the land who settled after 
the date the Government asserted the forfeiture would have no 
legal right to continue on the land after the case is finally de- 
cided. But even in this latter case Congress would probably 
pass some law to protect bona fide settlers who had been on the 
land a year or so prior to final decree and had made valuable 
improvements. 

As stated elsewhere, I have introduced a bill, which is now 
pending, to amend the bill passed August 20, 1912, by striking 
out section 2 and inserting in lieu thereof the substitute set out 
in the foregoing correspondence. If this amendment should be 
passed by Congress this winter or at any future time prior to 
final judgment in the land-grant case it will make certain the 
proposition that the lands shall be sold to settlers no matter 
whether the final decree be specific enforcement or forfeiture. 
The amendment would also provide for fair rules under which 
settlements could be made, so that every citizen of the United 
States over 21 years of age would have an equal chance. 


Clinch River Dam. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 23, 1912. 


Mr. AUSTIN said: 

Mr. Speaker: On the 20th day of August the Member from 
Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] delivered a speech containing the follow- 
ing statement: 


On pa 45 of the transcript of the evidence in this case will be 
found admissions of record in the answer of Mr. AUSTIN that he was 
authorized to assist Charles H. Treat in making sale of this propert 
at the time Charles H. Treat was trying to sell to the Pittsburgh trad 
water-power bankers. Mr. Sullivan admits the same tuine 

I have called attention to enough facts easily substantiated to show 
that no Member of this House is on closer terms of business relation- 
ship with the . of the Pet Water-Power Trust than the 

ntleman from Tennessee. The trail from his con, ional office here 
n Washington, as disclosed by the record in this Tennessee case, leads 
to the office of F. R. Weller, of Washington, D. C., water-power lobbyist 
and promoter; to the office of Charles H. Treat, Treasurer of the United 
States, who during his lifetime was a water-power promoter; to the 
firm of Cromwell & Sullivan, dealers in interoceanic canals and water- 
power properties; to the banking firm of the Kuhns in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
water-power bankers; and to the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., of New 
York City, the bank of the General Electric Co. 


On the same day this statement was made by the Member 
from Illinois I not only emphatically denied it, but now propose 
to furnish proof of the falseness of his charge or statement by 
submitting letters from the parties mentioned by him: 


[Copy of correspondence between F. R. Weller and Mr. RAINEY.] 


Acoust 21, 1912. 
Hon. Henry T. RaIXxRx, 
House of Representatives Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I was very much surprised to learn from last evening's 
papers that in a speci yesterday on the floor of the House you char- 
acterized me as being “a professional lobbyist and promoter.“ I wish 
to state most ir tanger I have never, either directly or indirectly, 
attempted to further any pending legislation, nor have I ever appeared 
before any congressional committee or interviewed any Congressman in 
favor of any pending bill. Your statement is, therefore, absolutely false 
and unwarranted. My profession is that of consulting engineer; and 
in connection with the Knoxville Power Co. transaction, which you 
mention in your speech, I wish to state at the time of the sale I was 
chief engineer of that company, and the sale of the company’s undevel- 
oped water nore property to the Aluminum Co. of America will re- 
sult in the location of a Jarge industry giving employment to over a 
thousand skilled laborers in a heretofore un eveliped section of the 
State of Tennessee. 

Mr. AUSTIN, as one of the officers of the F assisted materially 
in carrying the deal through, thereby opening up the ay, to remunera- 
tive employment for many of his constituents; and their appreciation 
of his efforts was manifested by returning him to the present Congress 
by_an increased majority. 

I respectfully request, as a matter of justice, that you publicly correct 
the statement made on the floor of the House that I am “a professional 


lobbyist and promoter.” If you had taken the trouble to make even the 
slightest inquiry as to my professional standing and reputation, I am 
sure you would not have made such a statement. 
Very truly, yours, F. R. WELLER. 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 22, 1912. 
Mr. Francis R. WELLER 


Hibbs Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dzar Sin: I am in receipt of your letter of August 21. I did not 
refer to you as a “ professional lobbyist and promoter.” I referred to 
you asa 8 and promoter, I did not charge 22 with any im- 
propricty and have no intention of doing so, A “ professional lobbyist" 
would be a most. cbjectionable person. The term * lobbyist” is not 
objectionable. Neither is the term “ promoter.” A lobbyist is a man 
who uses his influence with Members of Congress or with State legis- 
lators on behalf of matters that may be pen iag or may at some time 
in the future be pending in the legislative body of which the legis- 
lators may be members. His efforts may be perfectly legitimate. 
Sometimes they are. 

I assure you if I had any evidence that you were using improper 
methods or attempting to corrupt Members of Congress I would not 
hesitate to so state on the floor. I have said nothing that reflects on 
be in the least. The facts I have presented, in the absence of any- 
hing else, show that you are a water-power promoter, and the fact 
that you have appointments and make contracts with Members of 
Congress with reference to matters now pending or that hereafter may 
ye pranin in the House of Representatives shows that you are a 
obbyist. 

I think the Aluminum Co. of America expects to obtain more fran- 
chises in Tennessee in the vicinity of Knoxville than they have already 
obtained. I kaye not criticized you for representing this company here 
or elsewhere. Neither do I criticize the work the Aluminum Co. of 
America expects to do. My position is that these rivers ought to be 
developed. 1 am glad this company intends to do it, but if I can 
help it neither this company nor any other company will be 8 
to exploit rivers unless there is connected with their operations the 
requirement on the part of the National Government that they should 
pay tolls to the National Government and unless arrangements are 
made which shall insure regulation of cost of power to consumers. 

Very truly, yours, 
Henry T. RAINEY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 23, 1912. 
Hon. Henry T. RAINEY, 


House of Representatives Building, City. 

Deak Sin: Your letter of the 22d instant received, and I note that 
you state you did not refer to me as a “ professional” lobbyist and 
promoter, although the ers bay quoted you as such. 

Without 1 to get into the controversy over this matter, but in 
justice to myself, wish to again emphatically state I have never in 
uny way acted as a lobbyist. tf business relations with Mr. AUSTIN 
began long before he was elected.a Member of Congress, both of us 
being at that time officers of the Knoxville Power Co. He was resi- 
dent director and I chief engineer. The matter concerning the sale 
of this property in no way came under the jurisdiction of Congress, 
and therefore fail to see how by any stretch of imagination can 
be identified as a lobbyist. Since the publication of your speech I 
have come into quite a little notoriety, and I again request t you 
retract your statement as being entirely untrue. 

ery truly, yours, 
F. R. WELLER. 


@ . 
Civil and Hydraulic Engineer, Hibbs Building. 


{Letter from J. P. Morgan & Co., of New Vork City. 1 
NEw YORK, August 23, 1912. 
Hon. R. W. AUSTIN, . 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: We have received your letter of the 22d instant, contain- 
ing a copy of a speech by Mr. Rarney, in which he states“ hat there 
is a trail or track between your office and our house in reference to 
water-power legislation.” ! 

Our policy has always been tọ decline to notice statements of this 
character and we regret that we do not see our way to make an excep- 
tion in this case by writing to Mr. RAINEY. 

The statement is, as you know, entirely without foundation. As far 
as the writer knows, no member of our firm is personally acquainted 
with you, or has ever had any business dealings with you of any char- 
acter, either directly or indirectly. 

— Very truly, yours, — J. P. Morcan & Co. 


[Letter from W. S. Kuhn, of Kuhn Bros., Pittsburgh. 
8 Ban HARBOR, ME., August 30, 1912. 
R. W. AUSTIN, 


Member of Congress, Washington, D. O.: 

Your letter 25th received. No member—no representative of our 
firm have ever had any business conferences or relations, direct or Indi- 
rect, with you about water power or anything else. . 

. 8. KUEN. 


[Letter from Col. Charles H, Treat's late private secretary.] 


: TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, August 30, 1912. 
Hon. R. W. AUSTIN, 


Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. AUSTIN : I have observed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
some statements made by Representative RAINEY, of Illinois, with re- 
gard to the late Charles H. Treat's Interest in the Knoxville Power Co. 
and of his alleged connection with a so-called Water-Power Trust. 
Having served as Mr. Treat's secretary for several years I am in posi- 
tion to state that Mr. RaixeY’s assertion regarding Mr. Treat’s Water- 
Power Trust connections is entirely misleading and without foundation 
of truth. Mr. Treat was interested in the Knoxville Power Co. in a 
strictly legitimate and business sense, and I remember full well how 
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he and yourself endeavored to develop the Knoxville Power Co. into a 
big enterprise for the benefit of the Knoxville community. 
of effort in this direction, which did 


Co. of America. 
I would also state that I know it to be a fact that you gave Mr. Treat 
several notes, which were given to him for his accommodation. 
Sincerely, yours, 
F. J. F. THIEL. 


[Letter from Sullivan & Cromwell. 


SEPTEMBER 4, 1912. 
Hon. R. W. AUSTIN 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: I have read the statements of Representative RAINEY 
in his speech in Congress August 20, publication page 12375 et 
of CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 1912, and feel called upon to reply to h 
astounding, incorrect, and unfounded implications and statements. 

The Knoxville Power Co. was organized about 1901 to develop a 
water-power site on the Little Tennessee River. The intention was to 
raise the necessary capital by selling bonds. I did not become inter- 
ested until 1904, when personally, and not representing anyone, I 
purchased an interest as an investor. I invested in the company, all 
told, approximately $44,000, which was chiefly used to purchase jand 
and water rights. The company having for several years failed to ob- 
tain the necessary capital, though continuous efforts were made to do 
so, in the beginning of 1910 it determined to sell out its property in 
order to PR the bondholders and other creditors. At this time Mr. 
Charles H. Treat, the president of the 55 had principal charge 
of the selling. e company gave to Mr. F. Weller an option to 
purchase the property at gg not 88 who Mr. Weller’s prin- 
cipal was. The name of the Aluminum Co. of America as principal was 
not disclosed until later. The option was Bes in April or May, 1910, 
to mature August 31 of the same year. r. Treat, who was handling 
the entire matter at this time, died about the last day of May, and it 
was then discovered that he had left the affairs of the company in 
inextricable confusion and had confused the company’s affairs with his 
own. In spite of our efforts, the company was not ready to perform 
its agreement at the time specified. he company, having then failed 
in its efforts to protect its bondholders and creditors it only remained 
for the bondholders to endeavor to act in their own protection. There- 
fore and thereupon I, personally, as the owner of securities of the com- 
pany, agreed to sell and did sell my securities to the Aluminum Co. 
of America, and further arranged that the said aluminum company 
should 8 from me or others all securities of the company offer 
to it. he obtaining and delivery of the securities of the company was 
principally attended to by an adjustment committee, which was te con- 
sider the various claims of all creditors and make the fairest adjustment 
possible under the circumstances. 

Under this arrangement all securities were finally sold after three 
months of effort on the part of the committee to find and obtain them, 
delivery of the last of them being in the last week of December. 

I received for my bonds and stock a total of $45,087.44, being much 
below the par value of the bonds. The committee awarded to me to 
cover my services for many years, disbursements, etc., the sum of 
$13,248.72. The entire united sums amounted to no more than the 
return of principal and interest. Whatever was paid to Mr. AUSTIN 
lehl poa by the adjustment committee after consideration of the justice 
of his claims. 

The proposition had been submitted to many banking houses, includ- 
ing Messrs. Kuhn, but all of them declined to interest themselves in it. 
1 never knew of any offering of it made to the North American Co. 
nor to J. P. Morgan & Co., and believe that no such offering was 
ever made. After Mr. Treat's death it was found that he had bor- 
rowed money from 1 & Co. on his personal account, and had 

laced with them his oxville Power Co. bonds and stock as col- 
ateral. Morgan & Co. sold said collateral to the Aluminum Co. of 
America under the terms of the sale, in order to cover part of their 
loan to Mr. Treat. This is the only connection which they ever had 
with the transaction. They were never the bankers of the Knoxville 
Tower Co. in any manner, nature, or by implication. The firm of Sulli- 
van & Cromwell never, nor any of its partners except myself, had any 
interest, direct or indirect, whatever in the Knoxville Power Co., and 
never knew of it except casually and after I had been an investor in 
it for several years. he Knoxville Power Co. was a simple, open, and 
legal effort to develop and sell electrical power, and the owners of it 
in seeking the necessary capital had no predetermination or preference 
as to where or from whom they should obtain the capital. 

If Representative Rarney had studied the records at his disposal 
with a desire to learn the truth ony a fraction as strong as his 
obvious desire to misconstrue, he would have known that his defama- 
tory and critical implications and allegations were without foundation. 
Just how he was able to skillfully avoid those portions of the record 
that would have prevented misconception I am unable to understand. 

The statement made by Representative RAINEY in 83 on Au- 

st 20 that the firm of Sullivan & Cromwell had any dealings with 

on. R. W. AuSTIN, Member of Congress, in reference to any pending 
bill in Congress affecting water-power legislation is untrue. This firm 
has hed no correspondence or interview with said R. W. AUSTIN on 
this subject or touching any measure pending in Congress. 


I am, very truly, yours, 
x GEORGE H. SULLIVAN. 


{Editorial from the Daily Sentinel (Democratic), of Knoxville, Tenn. 


CLINCH RIVER TOWER. 


Mr. RAINEY seems to have allowed his feeling against Mr. AUSTIN to 
become so bitter that he is dis to oppose the bill authorizing the 
construction of dams on the Clinch River, no matter in what form it 
may be 3 The debate 5 afternoon took a regrettable 

w r. RAINEY would bave great difficulty in proving to those who 
know Mr. Austin that he was under the slightest influence of any Water- 
Power Trust. The people of this district would like to see the locks and 
dams on the Clinch River authorized, use such improvement would 
mean cheap power for a large region and would immensely further our 


industrial development. Furthermore, the proposed improvement would 
give slack-water navigation as high as Coal Creek. For years the peo- 
pe of this region have urged that the Government improve this river. 

y so doin; great coal fields of the Clinch Valtey would be brought 
in reach of the markets. Our coal ought to compete at New Orleans 
with Pittsburgh coal. While the rights given by the Government are 
valuable and, consequently, the provisions of the bill should safeguard 
the Government in every way, nevertheless blind, unreasoning opposition 
to any great improvement of this kind because some great corporation 
is enabled to extend its activities will do much to prevent the utilization 
of our resources in the Appalachian region of the South, where the water 
powers are one of the great assets. 


[Editorial from the Anderson County (Tenn.) News.] 


Congressman AUSTIN has stirred up a hornet's nest in trying to get 
the Clinch River Dam bill passed and has suffered unjust charges by Mr. 
RAIN RT. Of course, the Government should be protected in granting all 
rights and franchises. At the same time it takes money to develop any 
enterprise, and an investor is justified in expecting fair conditions for 
money invested. There is no argument as to the commercial benefit 
Anderson County would derive from the power dam, nor is there any 
ee about the sincerity of Mr. AusTIN’s motives. He introduced 

e bill at the request of a Clinton citizen, realized it meant much for 
the future of this section, and is now bravely fighting to have it passed, 


Questions for Col. Roosevelt. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 24, 1912. 


Mr. DRISCOLL said: 3 

Mr. SPEAKER: Since this is to be a campaign of eđucation, of 
interrogations, and explanations, I wish to insert in the RECORD 
a letter to me from Mr. Edward Moir, of Marcellus, N. Y., a 
constituent of mine, a manufacturer of carded woolen goods, 
and a man who has given many years to the study of the 
woolen schedule in a practical way. 

The following are copies of his letter to me requesting that 
the letter of Mr. Arthur Wheelock, secretary of the Carded 
Woolen Manufacturers’ Association to Col. Roosevelt and 
printed in the Springfield Daily Republican of August 17, 1912, 
be inserted in the Rrecorp, and I wish to insert both letters in 
the Rrecorp. They are as follows: 


MARCELLUS, N. Y., August 20, 1912. 
Hon. M. E. DRISCOLL, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. DRISCOLL: I am inclosing a newspaper clipping, 
which has a series of questions which the Carded Wool Association 
has put up to Col. Roosevelt. We did not want to be partial and put 
a series of questions up to Mr. Taft and not do the same with Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Would there be any possible way of getting this into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD? 

Yours, very truly, EDWARD MOIR. 


QUESTIONS FOR ROOSEVELT—THE WOOL TARIFF ISSUB PLACED BEFORE 
HIM BY MANUFACTURERS. 


The 8 open letter on the tariff question has been addressed 
to Mr. Roosevelt by Secretary Arthur Wheelock, of the Carded Woolen 
Manufacturers’ Association ; 

“ Dear Sin: You are to in your campaign for election as President 
of the United States by speaking this week to the people of New Eng- 
land. I ask you to define your position on tariff revision, the leadin 
issue before the people, in terms so plain that no voter can be in doub 
where you stand. 

In your confession of faith at- Chicago 10 days ago you said that 
‘ou believed in a protective tariff; were opposed to tariff preferences; 
avored a tariff based on the difference between foreign and domestic 
cost; condemned protection that did not reach the pay envelope of the 
wage earner; favored revision, schedule by schedule; and declared in 
favor of an expert tariff commission as the only way to get a reason- 
ably 5 revision. 

“This confession of faith regarding the tariff question is not satis- 
factory because it is exactly like the faith that for four years has been 
confessed by the dominant standpat element in the party from which 
you have just bolted. I do not question your sincerity, but merely 

oint out that so far as tariff revision is concerned your confession of 
aith does not mark by so much as a hair's breadth any progress from 
the policy under which an unjust tariff on wool and wool goods has 
been maintained, and appeals for relief have been denied. 

“At Chicago, when you were interrupted by a questioner, you are 
reported to ve said: ‘Any respectful request for information I shall 
always have an answer for, and during my administration I never did 
anything I was afraid to be questioned about, and I shall not begin in the 
progres ve Party.’ That assurance encourages me to ask bed to reply 
to = e 3 questions in the speeches you are to deliver in New 


Eng and : 

“ First. The contest over tariff revision at Washington is between a 
tariff in which the rates are based wholly on value and one in which 
the rates are based on the unit of weight or measure or the piece, 
Ad valorem rates bear equally on all classes of producers and consum- 
ers. gg ee rates bear heaviest on the low-priced E NRN and lightest 
on the high-priced bal. This issue between specific and ad valorem 
rates is fun en Which system of duties do you favor? Do you 
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advocate the specific system by which special privileges of great value 
are granted to one class of manufacturers and burdens placed on other 
manufacturers? Do you favor specific, duties under which the tariff, as 
in the case of wool; rises to three or four times the foreign value of 
low-priced wools and drops to a small fraction of the value of high- 
priced wools? Do you favor specific duties which cause such inequali- 
ties regardless of whether the commodity Is wool, watches, clothing, 
foodstuffs, or other product? Or do ie favor an ad valorem tariff 
under which the rates would necessarily bear equally on all classes of 
producers and consumers? 

“Second. In your confession of faith at Chicago you indorsed a tariff 
based on the difference between the foreign and the American cost. Do 
475 believe that such a difference can be determined? If not, then 
s not the principle unsound, and is not its promulgation at Chicago in 
1908 and by you in 1912 calculated to deceive the people? 

“Third. At Chicago you stated that an expert tariff commission is 
the only means of getting a reasonably quick revision of the tariff. 
You condemned the present Tariff Board and described a model tariff 
commission having enlarged powers and exceedingly complicated duties. 
Do you believe that a reference of the tariff question to such a com- 
mission for extended investigation would be a quicker way to get the 
tariff revised than by having it revised immediately by Conger as pro- 
vided by the Constitution? Is it not a fact that the standpatters who 
want the Payne tarif unchanged dre desirous of having the question 
referred to a board, commission, or any other body except Congress? 

“Fourth. In order to make position perfectly clear regarding 
the revision of the woolen schedule, which is of special interest to New 
England, will you state what you would do if were President now? 
Would you, like President Taft, favor the Hill bill or the Penrose- 
Lippitt bill with their specific duties? Would you favor the Under- 
wood bill or the La Follette bill or the Underwood-La Follette bill with 
their ad valorem duties? Or if favor none of these, what kind of a 
bill would you advocate? Would you favor the enactment of a bill with 
exclusively ad valorem rates ee protection? 

“ Fifth, In your confession of faith at Chicago you advocated pro- 
tection that would reach the pay envelope of the wage earner. ave 

on any definite idea in mind by which this result can be accomplished? 
f so, will you describe it in order that it may be compared with the 
tariffs in the past?” = 


Parcel Post and Good Roads. 


All the leading nations have parcel post. 
Why not us? 
Good roads and highways are the best asset of the State. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. M. C. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 24, 1912. 


Mr. J. M. C. SMITH said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, which was granted me when the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill was up for consideration, I wish to say something 
about parcel post and good roads, both of which I believe are 
of great interest not only to our rural population but also to all 
the people of our country. 

The bill as it passed both Houses contains a provision for the 
general parcel post under the zone system. It also contains an 
appropriation of $500,000, to be contributed by the Government 
as Federal aid toward the building and maintaining of good 
roads and highways. 

The day has come for a general parcel-post law, and the bene- 
fits to be derived from such a law will be second only to the 
benefits of the Free Delivery Mail Service. In many instances 
the parcel-post service will be used more frequently than the 
mail service. In some remote localities and in others not so 
remote very little letter writing is done, while the constant 
demands of subsistence urges all to provide himself and herself 
with the necessities of life. All the leading nations of the earth 
have parcel-post delivery. By the terms of the International 
Postal Commission 23 foreign countries may now transmit mer- 
chandise through our mails and be given free delivery at the 
rate of 12 cents per pound, with a limit of 11 pounds. This 
right is given by us to foreign countries but denied to our own 
people and has been the result of much resentment and complaint. 

The parcel post is advocated by all the great political parties. 
‘All the candidates for President are for it—Taft, Wilson, and 
Roosevelt. Hitchcock urges it, and many statesmen of high 
standing in all parties fayor it. It is incorporated into and 
made a part of the platforms of the Republican, Democratie, 
and Progressive Parties, 

The two vital reasons for adopting the parcel post find pre- 
sentment in its utility and benefit to the people of a great 
Nation. It is common knowledge that the products of the farm 


last year were valued at $9,000,000,000, and according to the 
estimate of the chairman of the St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
road Co., B. F. Yoakum, this vast product of the farm was 
absorbed as follows: One-third was kept by the farmer himself; 


$6,000,000,000 was marketed by the farmer, with an ultimate 
cost to the consumer of 513,000,000,000. Involved in this is the 
high charge of transportation. As an illustration of a practical 
transaction, let us take an example used by a Member of Con- 
gress from Maryland of the highest authority on statistical and 
economic questions. 

Quoting, Mr. Lewis says: 

As the President has stated, the h 
this legislation. I insert here a . 8 ia porna apn 
eggs, a dressed fowl, 3 pounds of butter, a like amount of country 
sausage, a country-cured ham, and a half bushel of apples at the farm. 


They sold at a farm near this city at $2.85, but when they got to the 
consumer the cost was $5.55. 


Lewis table showing — 5 on high cost of living and prices of the vital 


necessarics of a system of transportation direct from the producer on 
the farm to the consumer in the towns and the cities. 


Systems of costs to 
9 costa consumer under 


postal express. 


Article sold and amount of 
shipment. 


Eggs (2 dozen). .......... . 51 . 52 
52884 fowl G 5. «43 
Butter (3 ae 2 
try. 84 297 
Apples (half bushel) 52 „55 
C 40 80 
Reduction in 
all ordered toge 33 3 


Nore.—The last three columns represent the 
with the estimated cost of transportation added 
the article sold in the country, as stated. 

As illustrative of the difference in the price paid to the farmer 
for his product in 1895 and at the present time, I give a table 
published in the Charlotte Republican, Friday, August 16, 1912: 

CHARLOTTE, Micn., Friday, August 16, 1912. 
THE LOCAL MARKETS. 


Below we give a comparison of the prices on the local market as re- 
ported to-day and in the Republican for the current week in 1895. A 
comparison between these prices should prove interesting reading to the 
farmers of Eaton County. In 1895 Grover Cleveland was the Demo- 
cratic President and the Democrats were in power. 

Charlotte markets. Charlotte markets. 


[Aug. 13, 1895.] [Aug. 9, 1912.] 


rice of the shipment 
o the price at which 


8 by H. Heyman.) 
Cattle, live, cwt. $3.00 to 84. 00 Choice steers.. 50. 05 to 80. 00 
Cattle, dressed.. 4. 50 to 6.00 Fair to good 
test . to oat 
d cow-s 022 to 04 
Old cow „91 to- 92 
Calves, alive. — 06 to 07 
Calves, S 12 
Hogs, live, Ib---- .04 to 043 Hoss 07 to 071 
Hogs, dressed 05 to 06 Hogs, dressed... 00 10 
fer g chickens. .14 to 16 
Chickens --— 10 ick s, dressed 11 to 12 
Hides, pound 06 E e FE 
Calkfskins 12 to 14 
heep pelts -15 to . 30 
(Corrected by Lamb & 1 
Bee rT 10 to 2 poe pe Se ar — $0. 20 $0. 2 
Potatoes ....._. .35 to .40 Potatoes 75 
Corrected by Shepherd Milling Co.) 
Wheat .65 to .68 Fore eee $0. 95 
— „ 4 
Oata . 1. 50 to 1.75 Bean 2. 25 


For 16 articles of common foodstuff, consisting of poultry, 
eggs, potatoes, cabbage, apples, onions, and so forth, Secretary 
of Agriculture Wilson in his report for 1910 shows that the 
consumer pays 51.75 per cent more than the farmer gets. The 
office of the parcel post will be to cheapen transportation not 
only from producer to consumer, but also from merchant to 
customer. 

True it is that many questions are involved as to how best 
to set the parcel-post machinery in operation after the need is 
determined. 

That the transportation of merchandise of all kinds should 
be performed by the post office with weight limited at a uniform 
price has its adherents. 

Parcel express, in which the express companies should be 
taken over by the United States and the Government assume the 
duty of transportation as a monopoly, has its advocates. 

Others are of the opinion that rates of the express companies 
should be fixed by the Commerce Commission, 
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In the bill just passed, and which has since become a law, 
$750,000 was provided for establishing a general parcel post 
under the zone system. It also contains a provision for a rural 
parcel post, whereby any article can be sent from one place to 
another upon the same rural route.or to the city or town from 
which the rural ronte emanates at the rate of 5 cents for the 
first pound and 1 cent for each additional pound up to a limit 
of 11 pounds, and under the law— 

The United States shall be divided into units of area 30 minutes 
square, identical with a quarter of the area formed by the intersecting 
parallels of latitude and meridians of rauas represented on appro- 
priate postal maps or plans, and such units of area shall be the is 
of eight postal zones. 

A rate of 5 cents for the first pound and 3 cents for each addi- 
tional pound will carry a package any place within the first 
zone; a rate of G cents for the first pound and 4 cents for each 
additional pound for the second zone; a rate of 7 cents for the 
first pound and 5 cents for each additional pound for the third 
zone; a rate of 8 cents for the first pound and 6 cents for each 
additional pound for the fourth zone: a rate of 9 cents for the 
first pound and 7 cents for each additional pound for the fifth 
zone; a rate of 10 cents for the first pound and 9 cents for each 
additional pound for the sixth zone; a rate of 11 cents for the 
first pound and 10 cents for each additional pound for the sev- 
enth zone; and a rate of 12 cents for the first pound and 12 
cents for each additional pound for the eighth zone. 

This last course leads us to note the fact that our first rural 
free delivery was inaugurated under an appropriation of $50,000 
in the year 1896 and has now developed into a magnificent and 
splendid system. I wish to call attention to just one of the 
numerous needs and necessities for the Post Office taking on the 
parcel-post system, and that is, that while the express companies 
could satisfactorily perform the service in many of the cities 
where they have transportation facilities, if the rates were re- 
duced, still the express is wholly unequipped for any but munici- 
pal business and wholly fails to reach the country store or the 
farm as now reached by the rural postal system. To require 
the express companies to equip themselves for this service 
would be to duplicate a system already equipped by rural car- 
riers, which must greatly add to the expense. There are em- 
ployed upward of 60,000 in the service of the express companies. 
There are practically 280,000 in the postal service, of whom 
42,200 are rural carriers with facilities for transporting light 
merchandise. Transportation charges can be figured out to an 
exact nicety and should be made to cover the cost only. Much 
economy could be put into practice by the Government. There 
could be great quantities shipped by fast freight and the cost 
of transportation greatly reduced. The cost per ton by express 
is shown to be an average of $31.20, while freight is moved for 
$1.90 per ton, or on the ratio of 16.42 to 1, 

Much prejudice exists against the express companies, owing to 
their exorbitant charges. Sometimes and frequently the ex- 
press companies collect at each end of the route, making a 
double charge. This is intolerable. According to the report of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the railroads were paid 
but 7 eents per ton-mile for carrying express. In fact, there is 
a lack of harmony, unity, and fairness between the transporta- 
tion of postal and express traffic with the railroads, in which 
the people lose heavily and which uniform rates and practice 
would correct and economize. 


SERVICE TABLE. 
Ratios of average express charges to average freight charges in 11 countries. 
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Belgium and Denmark deliver parcels. 


In the enactment of important legislation its effect must be of 
first consideration. To provide that the Post Office should at 
once undertake to transact or take over all the business of the 
express companies would lead to confusion, if it were not impos- 
sible. The business of the Post Office is of great magnitude, 


employing upward of 280,000 persons in its seryice. In the 
year 1908 we record the following transactions: 

Weight of mail matter, 600,540 tons. 

tnd of haul, 620 miles, or an average of 372,334,850 tons 
1 mile. 

That the Post Office paid the railroad companies 13.2 cents a 
ton for hauling mail matter. 

That the number of pieces handled by the Post Office was 
13,178,340,329, 

That the average weight of mail pieces is 146 ounces; and 
that the Government paid during that year to the railroads for 
mail transportation the sum of $49,404,763. 

And to take on the express companies, something of its magni- 
tude may be shown when we consider that in 1909 the express 
companies handled 4,559,296 tons; that the average haul was 
200 miles, equivalent to 911,356,200 tons 1 mile; that there 
were in round numbers 300,000,000 pieces of express, with an 
Average of 32.52 pounds each, for which the express companies 
paid the railroads 7 cents a ton per mile for its transportation, 
and there were employed 60,000 persons in its service. 

To the ordinary observer it looks unreasonable that the Gov- 
ernment should pay 13.2 cents for drawing a ton of postal par- 
cels when the express companies pay but 7 cents a ton for the 
same service in transmitting a ton of express parcels, and so 
patent has the discrimination become that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have ordered the express companies to make 
a sweeping reduction in their charges, as well as method of 
doing business, to take effect on or before October 9, 1912. 


GOOD ROADS. 


There were introduced 28 bills directly providing for good 
roads. The bill originally passed by the House provided that the 
Government should pay a certain sum for public highways com- 
ing up to a certain standard. Class A was to be macadam, shell, 
brick, well graded and rounded, and was to draw $25 a mile. 
Class B was to be gravel, burnt clay, sand and gravel, or clay 
and gravel, with smooth surface, and was to draw $20 a mile; 
while class © was to be continuously well kept, well compacted, 
with a firm, smooth surface, $15; all to be properly drained and 
kept in good repair. The money was to be paid to the officer 
entitled to the highway funds by the United States Treasury 
upon the warrants of the Postmaster General. The number of 
miles of State roads now in the United States traveled by the 
rural and star-route carriers is estimated at 1,179,000—of 
macadam, or class A, 35,000 miles; of gravel, or class B, 83,000; 
and of class C, clay grade, 1,061,000 miles. If all were up to 
standard it would require the Government to pay the price of 
a single battleship, $18,450,000, toward their maintenance. 

There are in the United States 118,000 miles of post roads that 
comply with the requirements, and a general average of $20 
per mile would require $2,360,900. 

The Senate amended this part of the bill by striking out all 
of the provision for good roads and substituting therefor a 
clause appointing a joint commission comprised of three mem- 
bers from the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
and three from the membership of the House committee, to 
make an inquiry into the subject of Federal aid for good roads 
and report at the earliest practical date, and appropriated the 
sum of $25,000 to conduct the hearing and make the inquiry. 
The amendments of the Senate were disagreed to by the House, 
and the bill as amended sent to conference. The conference 
report. which was enacted into law, provides $500,000, to be ex- 
pended by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in the improvement of post roads and highways designated 
by them, providing the State or local subdivisions will expend $2 
where the Government expends $1 on such highways. This is a 
beginning in the right direction, and it is hoped in time will re- 
sult in a systematic and uniform system of good-road building. 

While under the Constitution of the United States direct au- 
thority to establish post roads is given, this authority has not 
been acted upon and the Government has not entered upon a 
policy of public-road building, much as it would aid in the 
mail service, for you all know what poor roads are and how 
they impede the traffic. Good roads would be of essentially 
more practicability and benefit to rural communities. Whether 
it be wise or unwise, the time has come to meet this question. 
By good roads we lessen the cost of transportation, we give a 
direct benefit to the adjoining and neighboring farms; and un- 
der a system worked out in Ohio, the value of a farm adjoining 
a turnpike is enhanced one-quarter to one-half, and some pur- 
chasers refuse to buy land off a macadam or graveled road at 
any price. Ohio is taking a position in advance of any of the 
other States in relation to good roads and will vote upon an 
amendment to its constitution to permit the State to issue 
bonds for the purpose of building a system of county roads. 
The issuing of the bonds is to spread over a period of 10 years, 
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and it is claimed. when completed, the improyement will be 
the greatest asset ever added to the State; that it will increase 
farm values, stimulate many kinds of industry, and bring an 
era of prosperity throughout the State. It is proposed that the 
State shall pay all the cost of these roads, and so leave the 
control and use of the county and township road funds for con- 
struction and upkeep of local roads. Gov. Harmon, in recom- 
mending this bond, gives the following reasons: 
[From Better Roads. J 
YOU SHOULD VOTE FOR THIS AMENDMENT— 

If you are a farmer, because your farm will increase in value; you 
can raise more profitable crops; your cost of haul will be lower; you 
can market your peronon when prices are best; your children can get to 
school ; 7 family can attend church; your physician will be in closer 
touch with you; your boys and girls will stay on the farm; you will have 
better mail service, better social life, and happier conditions all about you. 

If you are a merchant, because good roads will enlarge your trading 
radius and make possible for purchasers to reach you every day in the year. 

If you represent a chamber of commerce or board of trade, because 
public roads are commercial feeders to the cities, and every improve- 
ment of these roads means a greater prosperity to the cities through 
increased agricultural productions and greater stimulus to all industries. 

If zou are a day laborer, because a large per cent of the cost of con- 
struction of public roads goes to labor. 

If you are a highway official, because you are striving for a better 
method of road construction and maintenance and more efficient road 
administration. 

f you are interested in railroads, because improved wagon roads 
mean greater production, consequently more traffic, prevent freight con- 
gestion, bring you more industries, more tourists, and larger dividends. 

f you are an automobile user, because you can fet the benefit of 
pe machine every day in the year; your repair bills will be lower; 
onger and better tours will be possible at all seasons of the year. 

If you are a dealer in farm products and implements, because you can 
receive the products and deliver the implements at all times of the year. 

If you are an automobile manufacturer, because every mile of improved 
roads means a greater demand for both pleasure and commercial cars, 
increases wealth, and consequently the power to purchase Fom machines. 

If you are a publisher or editor, because improved roads make wider 
cirenlation possible, increase advertising by stimulating commercial 
enterprises, and because road improvement is the most important eco- 
nomic question of the day. 

If you are a manufacturer of road machinery or road materials, be- 
cause road improvement means more business for you. 

If you are a proprietor of a hotel, because Improved roads mean 
more tours and more commercial travel. 

If you are a banker, because good roads will increase agriculture, 
commerce, manufacture, deposits. depositors, and dividends. 

If you are a minister of the gospel, because good roads will make it pos- 
sible for you to visit the people and for the people to reach your meetings. 

f you are a traveler or a tramp, be@ause good roads are more at- 
tractive than mudboles. 

If you are a father or a mother, because your children can get to 
the pubiic schools, the Sunday schools, the mass, and the church. 

if you are a progressive citizen, hecause you can not progress so long 
as your State and Nation remain in the mud. 


Among the many theories, that of the Government paying one- 
third and the local authorities the other two-thirds is apparently 
an equitable arrangement. Ought this improvement to be entered 
npon? Since the beginning of the Government agriculture has 
been our chief industry. Our best citizenship has been con- 
nected with farm life. The farmer has done his patriotic duty 
always, contributed to every emergency and every improvement. 
Millions upon millions have been paid for other internal im- 
provements. Canals have been builded, rivers improved, public 
buildings erected without stint or number. Alone he has 
builded the highways which have opened up the country, and 
he has enriched it with schoolhouses and the churches. The 
husbandman is the basis of our national fabric, and we are 
pleased to note the spirit and favor with which the improve- 
ment of the country highway is regarded. By good roads a 
closer relation to country life is established, and this oppor- 
tunity to do something along the line of public good and of 
benefit to the farmer should not be disregarded. 


An Answer to the Stand-Pat Press. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HN, X N LAREERTY, 


OF OREGON, 
' In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 26, 1912. 

Mr. LAFFERTY said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the leave given me on the last day of 
the session to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp at any time 
within 10 days after adjournment, I desire to submit now to be 
printed in the Recorp, in order that I may answer the same, a 
cheap blatherskite editorial which appeared in the Oregon Daily 
Journal August 28, 1912, as follows: 

THE UNFIT. 
ARTHUR AMIDON ABRAHAM A. W. WALTER LAFFERTY is sending cam- 


Palen letters through the mail from Washington to Portland voters. 
e piously styles this campaign letter “A report of his work.” 


But it is not a report of his work. There was no work of conse- 
quence to report. He says he secured passage of six private bills,” 
and ee ini have several others favorably reported for passage in 
December. 

He adds: “ The railroad land-grant suit is going forward more rapidl 
— 3 oa heretofore, and you may depend upon it that I shall 

eep n x 

In the land-grant legislation LAFFERTY has repeatedly tried to intro- 
duce jokers 25 which his law ellents will get enormously valuable timber 
lands at $2.50 = acre. In land-grant legislation LAFFERTY is in 
reality representing LAFFERTY and Larrerty’s law clients, not the 

ublic. That is the way “you may depend upon it that I shall keep 
ind” the land-grant suit. 

The main purpose of Larrerty’s report of the trend of my work” 
is to attack Portland newspapers. He says the combined net profits 
of the two big newspaper corporations of Portland last year were equal 
to the salaries of 50 United States Senators.” Why didn’t he make 
it a million United States Senators? His statement would have been 
quite as truthful, and it would have required no additional stretch of 
his conscience. 

He says “one reason for these enormous profits was the i pga privi- 
lege of the newspapers to a 1-cent-a-pound rate, or $1 for 100 pounds, 
whereby their papers were Ler, Saloon not with their own money, but 
with the hard-earned money of the people.” 

Ninety-five per cent of the Journal's circulation is within a radius of 
350 miles of Portland, On this circulation the Journal pays the Gov- 
ernment $1 per 100 pounds. It could get the same service through the 
express companies for 60 cents per 100 pounds. The Government's profit 
at $1 per 1 pounds must be considerable, since the express companies, 
at 60 cents, are not 8 traffic at a loss. 

Though the Journal pays he Government $1,000 a month for postage, 
about 1 r cent of its circulation goes through the mails. Of this, but 
1 per cent goes beyond the zone for which the express companies charge 
but 60 cents per 100 pounds. The 5 volume of the circulation is 
delivered by carrier in Portland and various Oregon and Washington 
cities by which a vast army of employees is maintained. 

The Government's postal deficiency is not caused by the Journal. 
The Government makes a heavy profit on its service for the Journal. 
is the crowding of the mails with the free delivery of so-called speeches, 
never uttered, by such mountebanks as ARTHUR AMIDOR ABRAHAM A, W. 
WALTER Larrerty that contributes to the postal deficit. It is the free 
distribution through the mails of lying “reports of the trend of my 
vos ¥ pene Laffertys and other congressional imposters that swells the 
postal deficit. 

A sample of the fraud and falsehood in LArrerty’s mendacious “ re- 
port of the trend of my work” is the following: “And having this 
special parcel express for themselves these newspapers are not demand- 
ing a parcel express for the common herd.” 

han the Journal, no newspaper in the United States has been more 
active, more frequent, or more bo lio In demanding the establish- 
ment of a_parcel post, a fact with which every Journal reader is 
familiar. Larrerry’s lie on this int is wanton, deliberate, and 
premeditated, and reflects the character of the man. 
Is a common liar a fit Congressman? 


Cutting out the puny attempt at ridicule and the hackneyed 
howl “common liar,” the foregoing editorial contains only the 
following statements, which let us now proceed to analyze and 
see if there is anything in any of them: 

First. That my letter was not a report of my work and that 
there was no work of consequence to report. > 

Second. That I have attempted to place jokers in the land- 
grant legislation for the benefit of my private clients. 

Third. That the main purpose of my letter was to attack the 
big Portland newspapers, and that I grossly misrepresented 
their net earnings, and that I misrepresented the Journal's atti- 
tude on a parcel express. 

FIRST. 


To the Journal there was no “work of consequence“ for me 
to report. To the Journal probably nothing is of any consider- 
able consequence that does not appear in the commercialized 
columns of that paper. But to me it was of consequence to re- 
port to my constituents that I was favorable to and working 
for an eight-hour law for men, women, and children. To me it 
appeared of consequence to let the public know that I was vot- 
ing for a parcel express, that I was working for physical valua- 
tions of all public-utility monopolies and the fixing of rates ac- 
cordingly, and even for the fixing of maximum prices of com- 
modities when found to be controlled by an absolute monopoly. 
To me it appeared of importance that I let my employers know 
that I favor a minimum wage law, the issuance of asset cur- 
rency by the Government to prevent the possibility of panics 
when the country is filled with plenty, and an income tax and 
an inheritance tax to distribute swollen fortunes and help bear 
the burdens of the Government in proportion to the protection 
received. Besides, I thought it not out of place to let my em- 
ployers know that I had taken an active part in the passage of 
the three-year homestead law, the river and harbor appropria- 
tion bill, giving to the district the largest appropriation it has 
had for years, and the bill allowing coastwise trade to pass 
through the Panama Canal without the payment of tolls. I had 
been deliberately, willfully, and maliciously lied about so per- 
sistently by the Oregonian and Journal and called a joke at 
Washington that I thought I might well avail myself of my 
privilege of communicating with the people who pay the freight. 
Incidentally I mentioned that six of my individual bills had 
passed the House this session, which is the fact and gives the 
lie to the stand-pat press of Portland. Three of these were pen- 
sion bills, one was for the relief of Harry F. Wade, another 
for the relief of Robert F. Scott, and the sixth was the land- 
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grant bill. -I also have favorably reported for passage in De- 
cember Senator Bourne’s bill appropriating $250,000 for the 
relief of the Sherman County settlers. This bill had passed the 
Senate several times, but had always died in committee in the 
House. This year for the first time it was favorably reported 
by the House Committee on Claims, and I wrote the report and 
secured its adoption. 

I also procured a favorable report on Senator Bourne's bill 
appropriating $50,000 for additional fish-culture stations on the 
Columbia River. I also secured a favorable report upon the bill 
introduced by me for the relief of Lewis Montgomery. I like- 
wise secured a favorable report on Senator CHAMBERLAIN’S Dill 
for the relief of George Owens et al., and I secured the passage 
of Senator CHAMBERLAIN's bills to reimburse the officers and 
crew of the lighthouse tender Manzanita, and the bill to give 
the city of Pendleton a portion of the public lands for water- 
works purposes. In addition, I made a fight on the floor of the 
House to hold in the Indian appropriation bill six different ap- 
propriations inserted therein on motion of Senator CHAMBER- 
LAIN, and the amendments were agreed to and became laws. 
These six amendments appropriate $66,000 to settle with six 
Indian tribes of Oregon for lands ceded to the Government, 
Many times these bills had passed the Senate, but had always 
failed in the House. Let anyone doubting this statement ask 
Harrison Allen, lawyer, Electric Building, Portland, Oreg., who 
was attorney for the Indians and knows the history of the long 
fight to get these people their money. I also joined Representa- 
tive Hawtey in carrying to the floor of the House a vigorous 
fight to hold in the urgent deficiency bill the item to pay Oregon 
her war claim of $192,000, which Senator CHAMBERLAIN had 
procured to be inserted in the Senate and which Senator 
Bourne was holding out for in conference, he being a member of 
the conference committee. We lost that fight owing to the late- 
ness of the session, but we will win it eventually. I just wish 
to say here, parenthetically, that while I have sharply disagreed 
with other members of the Oregon delegation upon some policies, 
they have each and every one performed splendid service for the 
State at this session. Oregon was represented by Senator 
Bourne on the conference committees that finally perfected the 
river and harbor bill, the Post Office bill, and the urgent defi- 
ciency bill, while Senator CHAMBERLAIN was also on several con- 
ference committees, including the Indian appropriation bin. But 
to conclude, as to the Journal's first statement that I had noth- 
ing to report in my letter, I only wish that I could have written 
a letter long enough to cover what I am actually trying to ac- 
complish here. I wanted to state also that my bills to provide 
for an elective Federal jadiciary, a regulation of prices in inter- 
state trade of commodities when controlled by a monopoly, and 
for an eight-hour law for men, women, and children in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, were the first introduced in Congress, but I 
did not have the space. I would like to ask now when Portland 
will elect another Congressman who will thus stand for the 
public as against the special interests, if the campaign of vicious 
misrepresentation against me by the stand-pat press prevails? 

SECOND. 

The charge that I have attempted to place “jokers” in the 
land-grant legislation for the benefit of my private clients is so 
silly as to be laughable. The only clients I have are the 65 
people who went out on the railroad land in 1907 and made 
settlement for the purpose of bringing test cases. I did not 
charge any one of them a penny for bringing their suits, nor do 
I have any contract with them for any fee in the future. I 
simply wanted to see the test cases brought, knowing that a 
great outrage was being perpetrated on the public by the rail- 
road company. Now there are some 15,000 vacant railroad 
claims of 160 acres each. The 65 settlers who went on the land 
in 1907 made a great sacrifice for the public good in order to 
put the law to a test in court. They are entitled to public ap- 
plause rather than opposition by the stand-pat press. Even if I 
had tried to have these early settlers protected in the forfeiture 
ease, it would have been eminently proper; but I did not, 
because whatever rights they acquired are vested rights and 
they need no protection. No subsequent action by Congress or 
by the Government could affect the rights of those settlers. My 
“joker” to the land-grant bill was a proposed section providing 
that if the 15,000 vacant claims shall be forfeited to the Goy- 
ernment that they, too, shail go to settlers under rules to be 
set out in a proclamation of the President guaranteeing to each 
citizen of the country an equal chance. Since the land-grant 
bill of August 20 became a law without such a provision I am 
now trying to have it amended this December to include this pro- 
vision. That is my “joker.” If this “ joker” is adopted, it will 
add impetus to the prosecution of the suit, and will show to the 
country that Congress is sincere in its desire to see the original 
law carried out in good faith. It will mean that the Govern- 
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ment is going to force the disposition of these lands in small 
tracts to bona fide settlers. Without this joker“ the railroad 
attorneys will say in the Supreme Court that the Government 
has practically admitted that the lands are unfit for settlement 
by providing that they shall not be subject to disposition of any 
kind. The railroad company is very much opposed to my 
“ joker,” and it is very much opposed to me personally, as may 
be observed by the light reflected by the stand-pat press of Port- 
land. The people have one of the hardest fights on their hands 
that they ever waged if they expect to win this land-grant fight, 
and they must not get scared at every little flurry of a stand-pat 
newspaper. I have received neither money nor pleasure out of 
this job so far, and if the people do not have implicit faith in 
me they will confer a great favor on me by electing some other 
man to the job, I did make a little money in private life, but I 
have not been able to save a cent here, and am penniless to-day. 
To meet the fight that has been made on me I have paid out 
thousands of dollars for printing bills at the Government Print- 
ing Office and for clerical help. People said I was making a 
hopeless fight against the two big newspapers of Portland, but I 
said it would be a fight to a finish, and it will be. I was 
offered a job as attorney for the Coos Bay & Eastern Electric 
Co. immediately after I became active here with my land-grant 
joker.“ and had I accepted that “employment” I would prob- 
ably now haye at least enough money to buy a ticket home, 
which I do not happen to have without borrowing it as it is. 
So much for the Journal's charge that I have tried to insert a 
“joker” in my land-grant bill. 


THIRD. 


I said in my letter that the net profits of the Oregonian and 
Journal the past year amounted to as much as the salaries of 50 
United States Senators; that those papers had a special privilege 
of sending their papers through the mails for 1 cent a pound. 
and that this was paid for by the people in part, and that there- 
fore it was in somewhat bad taste for their editors to sit back 
in their palatial offices high up from the streets in their tower- 
ing office buildings and scold the people who had contributed 
these profits for having nominated a man who was trying to 
do something to also better their condition in life. That was 
my charge, and it wag true. The Journal says that I might as 
well have said that their profits were equal to the salaries of a 
million Senators; that I would have been about as near right. 
But, did you notice how they failed to say what their net 
profits were, or even to approximate it? The Journal must 
take the people to be easy, indeed, to expect them to meekly 
accept that editorial as satisfactory, and say to themselves, 
“Oh, the Journal is great, and we must not complain that it 
did not tell us what profits it really makes.” The fact is that 
I took the Journal off its feet by telling the truth about its 
greedy stand-pat tendencies, and it went completely into the air 
in attempting to answer me. It realized that since my letter 
had gone into every home in Portland that its day of double 
dealing and deception was about at an end unless it could dis- 
credit me. So it yelled “common liar,” and “he might as well 
have said our profits were equal to the salaries of a million 
United States Senators.” Now, since the echo of that scream 
of the Journal has died away in the clouds, let us get back 
down to the earth and see who is the “liar.” I happen to know 
just about what the profits of the two big newspaper corpora- 
tions are per year, and it is very close to $375,000. The profits 
of the Oregonian Publishing Co. last year were $225,000, and the 
Journal claims to be making about as much, and it probably is. 
But say that the Journal is making only $150,000 a year, then 
the net profits of the two corporations would be equal to the 
salaries of 50 United States Senators. I know exactly what 
the profits of the Oregonian Publishing Co. were, because Leslie 
M. Scott, one of its stockholders, showed me a copy of the re- 
port of C. A. Morden, its business manager. The Journal tries 
frantically to get away from my charge that while it is feeding 
off the people it is fighting the people’s representative by say- 
ing that it could send its papers cheaper by express than the 
Goyernment is hauling them, and that it is the most ardent 
advocate of any newspaper in the United States in favor of a 
parcel post. 

Now, I challenge both those statements as being absolute 
falsehoods. The Journal has the option under the law to send 
its papers by express or by mail, and it admits that its postage 
bill is $1,000 a month. Would any private corporation pay 
$12,000 a year to the post office for service that it could get for 
less somewhere else? Well, hardly. That of itself shows that 
the Journal is a sickly and irresponsible liar. The express com- 
panies have made a special rate for newspapers and periodicals, 
and whenever the Journal can get the best of it by sending its 
papers in bulk to an adjoiuing town by express it does so. It 
said that only 11 per cent of its circulation goes by mail and 
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that for this service it pays $12,000 a year. ‘Then, if all its 
circulation went by mail, its postage bill alone would be over 
$100,000 a year. And who will doubt that its profits are at 
least double what the postage would be on its circulation? 
Here, again, the Journal has furnished the facts to show what 
an incompetent liar it is And if it is not making at least 
$150,000 a year in profits, how did it erect its fine new 12-story 
office building? And if it makes only $150,000 a year, that sum 
added to the annual profits of the Oregonian Publishing Co. 
is equal to the salaries of 50 United States Senators. That was 
my statement which called forth from the Journal the ridicu- 
lous statement that 1 might as well have said that the com- 
bined profits of the two big newspapers of Portland are equal 
to the salaries of a million United States Senators. I further 
charge that the Journal is not fighting for a parcel express, as 
stated in my letter, nor will the Journal dare oppose anything 
the express companies or the railroad companies want, for it 
gets thousands of dollars of its profits through the influence of 
those interests. 

Is a paper shown to be such a puny, sickly, and incompetent 
liar fit to be read in any decent home? 


Purchases the Workingman Is Supposed to Make. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to insert as a part of my remarks a 
speech of James L. Feeney, ex-president Central Labor Union, 
Washington, D. C., former editor International Bookbinders’ 
Journal, delivered before the New York State Republican Club, 
Thursday, August 29, 1912. 

The speech is as follows: á; 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of August 21 
is a remarkable speech on the tariff by Congressman UNDER- 
woop, wherein he tries to tell the workingmen of the United 
States of the great amount of tariff taxes they pay on all the 
articles they use in their homes and what they wear. 

If all the workingmen of the United States were ignorant 
men and could not read or write, possibly the speech would have 
great effect, coming from such a high authority as the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee and majority leader of the 
House, but, I am pleased to say, fully 90 per cent of the Ameri- 
can workmen are intelligent then, and especially the working- 
man who votes, and when they read the speech of Mr. UNDER- 
woop and reflect a little they will soon understand that the 

is a deceptive one and he can not prove one assertion. 
I do not intend to take up his speech section by section and 
show wherein he is in error, but I will show conclusively that 
he is wrong regarding the purchases the workingman is sup- 
posed to make. In order to show the misstatements of Mr. 
Unverwoop I will read an extract from his speech: 


MAN BESET BY TARIFF TAXES. 


Under the present 1 tariff law the laboring man returns at 
night from his toil clad in a woolen suit taxed 75 per cent, his shoes 
12 per cent, asap and underwear 71 per cent, a cotton shirt taxed 
50 per 9 a wool hat, and a pair of woolen gloves, each taxed 78 

r cen 
eie carries in his hand a dinner pail taxed 45 per cent and greets his 
wife as she looks at him through a windowpane taxed 62 per cent, from 
which she has drawn aside a curtain taxed 42 per cent. 

After scraping his shoes on an iron scraper taxed 75 per cent, he 
wipes them on a mat taxed 50 per cent. He lifts the door latch taxed 
45 per cent, steps in on a carpet taxed 62 cent, his wife, clad 
in a woolen dress taxed 75 r cent. he is mending an umbrella 
taxed 50 per cent with thread taxed 30 per cent. 

The house is made of brick which has been bought with their area 
earnings through a building association. The bricks were taxed 25 
per cent, the lumber 9 per cent, and the paint 32 per cent. The wall 

aper was taxed 25 per cent, the pam furniture 35 pee eent. He 
— gi his pail on a steel pin taxed 45 per cent. He washes his hands 
in a tin basin taxed 45 per cent, using soap taxed 20 cent. He 
then proceeds to the looking-glass taxed 45 per cent and arranges his 
hair with a rubber comb taxed 35 per cent. 

He proceeds to eat his supper which the wife has cooked on a stove 
taxed 45 per cent, for which she has used pots and kettles taxed 45 per 
cent. On the table is common crockery taxed 55 per cent and chea 

lass tumblers taxed 45 per cent. ‘The sugar he puts in his tea is 

ed 54 per cent, which he stirs with a n t. 45 per cent. His 
meal is a frugal one, because of the high cost of living. He uses a 
knife and fork taxed bo per cent in eating a piece of salt fish taxed 10 
per cent, bread taxed 20 per cent, potatoes taxed 22 per cent, cyu 
as seasoning salt taxed 33 per cent, butter taxed 24 per cent, an 
finishing with rice taxed 62 per cent. He proceeds to read a book 
day reclines on an iron bed 


taxed 25 per cent, and at the close of the 


frame taxed 45 per cent, which contains a spring taxed 45 per ent n 
mattress taxed 20 per cent, sheets taxed 45 per cent, a pair of woolen 
blankets taxed 75 per cent, and a cotton spread taxed 45 per cent. 

He is taken ill, and the doctor prescribes medicine taxed 25 per cent, 
which, being ineffective, he passes from his active sphere of life an 
his remains are deposited in a coffin taxed 35 per cent, which is con- 
veyed to the cemetery in a waren taxed 35 per cent, nef bg rod in its 
last resting place in mother earth, and the grave filled in by the use of 
a spade taxed 45 per cent, and over his grave is raised a small monu- 
ment taxed 50 per cent. $ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD says the workingman returns home at night 
frem his toii clad in a woolen suit taxed 75 per cent, his shoes 
12 per cent, stockings and underwear 71 per cent, a cotton shirt 
taxed 50 per cent, a wool hat and a pair of woolen gloves each 
taxed 78 per cent. 

The above statements would be correct “if” the workingman 
purchased the foreign-made article; but Mr. UNDER WOOD knows, 
or he should know, that every article he mentions in his speech 
is made in this country, and that is the article that the Ameri- 
can workman purchases at all times. 

The cloth for the woolen suit is made in Massachusetts and 
other States. The shoes are made in Massachusetts and other 
States. Stockings, underwear, gloves, hats, and shirts are made 
in almost every State, including the State or district that Mr. 
UNDERWOop represents in Congress, and he is fully aware that 
none of the workingmen of Alabama purchase foreign-made 
goods when they can get the American-made article at a lower 
price. 

All the other articles mentioned by Mr. UnpErwoop, such as 
doormats, carpets, umbrellas, bricks, lumber, paint, furniture, 
tin basins, soap, looking-glasses, combs, stoves, pots, kettles, 
crockery, knives and forks, and even the coffin and stone monu- 
ment over the workingman’s grave are all made or produced in 
this country, and they carry no tariff tax, 

Now, suppose the tariff was reduced on all the articles men- 
tioned in the of Mr. Unprerwoop. The workingmen 
could, no doubt, get them at a reduction from the present prices; 
but where would they get the money to buy them? The many 
thousands, in fact million or more, of working men and 
women employed in this country manufacturing the articles 
that Mr. UnperRwoop says carry a tariff tax would be thrown 
out of employment, as the foreign article would come in and 
undersell the American-made article, and I will admit every- 
thing, would be cheap, even labor and men, and poverty would 
take the place of prosperity. 

The Democratic Party has been tried in power by the Amer- 
ican people, and under Democratic rule everything was cheap, 
You could get a meal for the small sum of 5 cents, but thousands 
and thousands of workingmen did not have the 5 cents in order 
to buy that meal; the free bread line and soup line could be 
seen in every city; English, German, French, and Japanese 
workingmen were kept busy making goods for the United States. 
The fires in our mills were quenched; machinery stood still; the 
workingman roamed the country looking for employment, I 
stood on Pennsylvania Avenue, in the city of Washington, and 
saw the famous Coxey Army on their way to the United States 
Capitol. They were not permitted to enter the grounds, but I 
visited the army in its camp in the southern part of the city, 
and I interviewed several of them. I found a large number of 
them mechanics with union cards in their possession—ironwork- 
ers, bricklayers, carpenters, printers, factory and mill hands— 
all out of employment and roaming the country seeking employ- 
ment to make a living. Do we want to see such sights again? 
No; never. And all workingmen should remember that a vote 
for the Democratic Party in November is a vote for more im- 
ports, less employment, and lower wages. 

Our great President, Abraham Lincoln, in advocating a pro- 
tective tariff gave a very simple explanation of what the tariff 
means to the workingmen. 

President Lincoln said: 

If we buy our goods abroad, the other country has the money and 
we have the goods; but if we buy them at home, we have both the 
money and the goods. 

Congressman UNDERWOOD complains about the great tariff 
wall the Republican Party has built up to keep out foreign- 
made goods; and I now claim, as a representative of labor, 
that the wall is not too high, as the American workman earns, 
and he wants, good wages; and if our Government was con- 
ducted on a tariff for revenue only wages would go down and 
it would plunge this country into widespread industrial de- 
pression. 

Is Mr. Unperwoop aware that Japan is forging ahead as a 
manufacturing country, and it now has the trade in China of 
cotton goods? As the average wage in a Japanese cotton mill is 
about 20 cents a day, they would also have the American mar- 


ket if we knocked down our tariff wall; but we have too many - 


intelligent workingmen to permit the Democratic Party to drag 
down labor to the level of the Japanese laborer. 3 
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It has been often stated that the profits of our manufacturers 
and other industries are larger than the amount paid in wages. 
Such statements are false, as the following table, published in 
the American Economist and taken from the 1910 census, shows 
that wages far exceed profits. 


WAGES FAR EXCEED PROFITS UNDER PROTECTION. 


It is a common error with wage earners to believe that the profits 
distributed by the various industries are larger than the wages paid. 
In other words, they rsistently persuade themselves, or are per- 
suaded by labor trouble breeders, that. as compared with wages, capital 
is getting a far better income out of labor than is labor itself. hat 
belief is absolutely wrong. The fact is that labor is getting 10 per 
cent more out of the industries in which it works than is capital, as 
proven by the following 1910 census figures: 


Profits dis- 
Year’s wages 
and salaries, tributed in 


year. 
PENT AT O ER TT TE $4,305, 613,000 | $2,219, 412,000 
‘Waxes excess over profite so. 020 SE wiacetastacacass 2,145, 141, 000 
Railroads PFC "744, i 
‘ages. excess over progs EAE E E T TE 
Merchandising 


W excess over profits. 


—]ꝓůvb(õ teen asc e we ewes nsw secnsectecsesoses 


‘Wages excess over profits. 
2 occupations. ....... 

ages excess over profits. 
The only exception is: 


h EN E 
of wages over profits.. 


Equal to nearly $100,000,000 a week more wages than profits for each 
of the 52 weeks of 1910. The average yearly salaries and wages are: 


Officials and clerks in factoriles . $1, 118 
Wage earners therein, including boys and girls sik 518 


Railroad employees — 704 
Minin CMA DIG a oa Hae . .. 675 
Clerks and salespeople, male and female 575 
Agricultural laborers (and special privileges) _.__.-..--~ 374 
General average per worker 527 25 728 


About 38.6 per cent of our ulation is en 8 in gainful occupa- 
tions; as statin, the average early earning is 87 8. 
n is 4.6 persons, which 


The average size of the famil this muny 
uding wages, dividends, interest, and 


means an avera income, in 
profits, of about 71.202 per family. No other country in the world can 
come. 


show so large an average family 


What Congress Has Done. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HONS J OTN: W DAN IS, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 26, 1912. 


Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The fall of the gavel to-day will mark the end 
of the first regular session of the Sixty-second Congress. It 
was convened in special session on the 4th day of April, 1911, 
and sat until the 22d day of August in that year, a total of 141 
days. Its first regular session began on the 4th day of Decem- 
ber, 1911, and will close to-day on this 26th day of August, a 
total of 267 days, or a grand total for the two sessions of 408 
days. Few Congresses in the history of the Republic have been 
in more continuous session, and I believe it no exaggeration to 
say that the body over which you, Mr. Speaker, preside has 
never been surpassed in an earnest desire to carry out the will 
of the people. 

This House is composed at present of 394 Members, of which 
230 are Democrats, 159 Republicans, 1 Independent, 1 S 
and there are 3 vacancies—a Democratic majority of 69. The 
Senate, on the other hand, is composed of 96 Members, of whom 
51 are Republicans, 43 are Democrats, and there are 2 vacancies. 
Yet, notwithstanding this difference in the make up of the two 
Houses, many laws of far-reaching import have been placed 
upon the statute books, and but for the opposition of the Senate 
and the vetoes of the President many more would have been 
made effective. Within a short time the people of the United 
States will be called upon to pass judgment on the work of their 
servants. It is a wise provision in our Federal Constitution 
which calls for frequent expressions of the popular will. This 
fall the people will determine whether the work of this House 


has been a fulfillment of party promises; they will decide as 
between the House and the President which has best reflected 
the public will. I believe their judgment is already prepared 
and awaits but the occasion for its expression. . 

If this Government is to be truly representative, there can be 
no higher duty for any Member of Congress than to cultivate 
an intimate acquaintance with the desires and needs of his 
constituency. He is their “watchman on the tower and they 
unve the right to expect from him not only faithful service, but 
from time to time information on those matters of government 
affecting their interest. I feel accordingly, Mr. Speaker, that 
1 am justified in entering upon the Record a summary of the 
work of this Democratic House. Such a summary must include 
both measures enacted into law and those which having passed 
the House were halted by the Republican Senate or vetoed by 
the President. Under the first division the following may be 
enumerated : 

1. The rules of the House of Representatives were revised 

and liberalized in the interest of free speech and action on the 
part of the people’s representatives. Autocratic power was 
taron from the Speaker, and “ Cannonism” is a thing of the 
past. 
2. Useless employees kept on the rolls of the House by po- 
litical favoritism were dropped, and as an example of the econ- 
omy that begins at home, the annual expenses of conducting 
the House of Representatives was decreased by $180,000. 

3. The long fight for direct election of United States Senators 
by popular vote was won, and a resolution passed proposing to 
the States for their adoption such an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

4. A law was enacted providing for the publication of all 
campaign expenses, both before and after election, and fixing 
the maximum amount to be expended by any senatorial or 
congressional candidate. 

5. New Mexico and Arizona have been admitted to the 
Union—not as one unwieldy State, but as two sovereign Com- 
monwealths, 

6. Self-government has been granted to Alaska. 

7. In conformity with the pledge of a “generous pension 
policy ” in the Democratic platform of 1908, the Sherwood bill 
granting increased pensions to survivors of the Mexican and 
Civil Wars is now a law. 

8. The long-continued refusal of Russia to recognize Ameri- 
can passports when issued to Jews, Roman Catholic priests, or 
Protestant missionaries has been met by an abrogation of the 
treaty with Russia and a demand for treatment.in accord with 
our national ideals of civic equality and religious freedom. 

9. The industrial disease known as “phossy jaw” has been 
stamped out for the future by the act taxing phosphorcus 
matches out of existence. 

10. A Children’s Bureau has been created to investigate and 
assemble in form for action the facts with reference to infant 
mortality, birth rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, child labor, 
diseases of children, and other matters bearing on the welfare 
of those who represent the future of the land. 

11. The benevolent principle of the eight-hour day was recog- 
nized and extended by a law providing that every contract made 
for or on behalf of the United States requiring the employ- 
ment of laborers or mechanics shall contain a provision that no 
laborer or mechanic doing any part of the work shall be re- 
quired to work more than eight hours in any calendar day. 

12, A Commission on Industrial Relations has been authorized 
to study in all its branches the relations between capital and 
labor and to report to Congress thereon. The commission will 
be composed of nine members, three to be chosen from the 
ranks of the employers, three from the employees, and three 
from the public at large. It should point the way to industrial 
peace, 

13. A parcel post has been made a reality and will soon be 
in operation, with provision for such development and modifica- 
tion as experience may from time to time suggest. 

14. In order to get the best out of the many conflicting pro- 
posals and bills for highway improvement, a joint committee of 
the Senate and House has been appointed to study the subject 
of good roads and to recommend, as soon as may be, what steps 
shall be taken by the Federal Government in the matter. 

15. Ample provision has been made for continued improve- 
ment of the rivers and harbors of the country. For the Ohio 
River we have appropriated $3,400,000 and for the Mississippi— 
including $1,500,000 for relief work in flooded districts— 
$6,000,000, 

16. In order to provide a permanent body to assemble and 
prepare facts upon which fiscal legislation may be based, we 
have consolidated in the Department of Commerce and Labor 
the two old Bureaus of Manufactures and of Statistics under a 
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new and well-equipped bureau, to be known as the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, with largely increased and 
well-defined powers and functions, 

Under our constitutional system of government the power to 
lay and collect taxes must always be with Congress, the elected 
representatives of the people. It ean not be delegated to any 
board, body, or individual; and, in this sense, those who speak 
of “taking the tariff out of politics” are proposing the impos- 
sible. But, in the language of the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Frrzceratp], with whose committee this great 
piece of constructive legislation originated: 

What every sincere man desired was the establishment of some service 
through which might be obtained accurate information in systematized 
form relative to the infinite variety of matters affected by tariff legis- 
lation without having such information filter through some interv: g 
body, to be colored or modified or affected by such a course. In the 
bureau now established there will be developed a force of statistical 
experts, apart from the political atmosphere, who will compile the facts 
upon which legislation may be intelligently based in accordance with the 
economic theory of the party in control of the Government. 

How different such a body from the present miscalled “ Tariff 
Board,” responsible and subserviert to the President alone. 

17. The government and operation of the Pananta Canal have 
been arranged. The law, among other things, forbids the use 
of the canal to railroad-owned ships engaged in domestic trade, 
and thus makes the canal a competitor of the transcontinental 
railroads and a permanent barrier against extortionate rates. 

18. The odious gag rule” imposed by the Executive orders 
of Presidents Roosevelt and Taft on Government employees was 
removed, and the pay of railway mail clerks and rural letter 
carriers was increased. 

19. Laws and regulations have been adopted to increase the 
safety of passengers at sea. 

20. The Canadian reciprocity act was passed and offered to 
Canada for her approval, which, as all know, has not been 
given. 

21. A reduction has been effected in the annual expenditures, 
and the swelling tide of governmental extravagance has been 
checked. The total estimates of appropriations for the support 
of the Government submitted to this Congress by the Executive 
were $1,040,648,026.55. The total of the supply bills as the Dem- 
ocratic House passed them was less by $40,868,434.54, and the 
total appropriations finally made, after increases added by the 
Republican Senate, were $1,019,636,143.66, or 821,011, 882.89 less 
than the Executive estimates, $7,046,738.06 less than the appro- 
priations made at the last session of the last Congress, $8,265,- 
285.52 less than those for the year 1911, and $8,870,427.28 less 
than for the year 1910, at all which times both branches of 
Congress were under Republican control. 

The foregoing partial summary of the work of this Congress 
is of itself, Mr. Speaker, sufficiently creditable. It represents 
but a portion of the laws actually passed and the reforms actu- 
ally effected, and it represents a far smaller proportion of the 
work of this Democratic House. When to it we add the meas- 
ures which the House has passed, but which for one reason or 
another have not yet become laws, the total is surprising. Let 
me go on with the enumeration and list some of the further 
things the House has struggled to effect: 

22. Five times within a year the House has passed a bill to 
revise the “indefensible” Schedule K (the woolen schedule) 
and reduce the cost of clothing to the people. Twice it has 
reached the President, only to meet his veto, and once his veto 
has been overridden by a vote of more than two-thirds of the 
House—a rebuke almost without precedent in American his- 
tory. $ 

23. We have passed a bill to revise the cotton schedule, which 
the President vetoed; and having been passed a second time, it 
is now in conference between the two Houses. 

24. We have passed a bill to revise the metal schedule, which 
the President vetoed, and his veto has been overridden by a 
two-thirds vote of the House. 

25. We have passed a bill to revise the chemical schedule, 
which was defeated by the Republican Senate. 

26. We have passed a bill to put sugar on the free list, which 
was likewise defeated in the Republican Senate. 

27. We passed the farmers’ free-list bill removing the tax on 
agricultural implements, sewing machines, fencing wire, lum- 
ber, shingles, leather, and shoes, which the President vetoed. 

It is estimated that these several bills, if enacted into law, 
would have resulted in a saving to the people of this country of 
not less than $740,000,000 a year. Let the responsibility for 
preventing such a reduction in the high cost of living rest where 
it belongs. In a recent speech the distinguished gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERwOOD] well said: 


The Democratic majority (in the House) is 60. As shown by the 
record of the passage votes, every Democratic bill except that revising 


crats in the House, but enlisted many 


the Democratic majority is oniy 69, with a 
majority of 127; the wool bill o last session by 120 majority and this 
pec ire by 98 ay i ag cotton = by se seas Cre eee 
majority a on; the me majority, anı 
the excise bill by a majority of 212. . < 
In vetoing the tariff-revision bills of this Con Mr. Taft makes 
it plain that he is determined that the tariff shall not be revised except 


by the stand-pat element of the Republican Party. 

28. We passed the excise bill, putting a tax of 1 per cent on 
all incomes in excess of $5,000 derived from business. The ob- 
ject of this bill was to distribute the burden of taxation and 
place it upon the shoulders of those best able to bear it. The 
Republican Senate has attached to it an amendment to repeal 
the Canadian reciprocity act and continue the present Tariff 
Board, and on these amendments the two Houses have dis- 


29. The House has met the long-standing complaint against 
the misuse of the writ of injunction and has passed a bill which, 
if it becomes a law, will prevent the unquestioned abuses which 
have been indulged in. 

80. There has also been passed by the House a bill providing 
for trial by jury in certain cases of contempt, which will do 
away with the charge that the courts under the equity power 
have invaded the criminal domain and subjected parties to a 
trial for crime without jury. 

This bill, as also the injunction bill, is now before the Senate 
for its action. 

31. In the platform of 1908 the Democratic Party promised a 
law creating a department of labor, represented separately in 
the President’s Cabinet. The House has passed a bill providing 
for such a department. 

82. We passed the Bureau of Mines bill, to widen the scope of 
the Bureau of Mines so that it may be better able to develop 
methods of preventing accidents in mines and have greater 
efficiency in rescue work when accidents occur, not only in the 
coal-mining industry, but in the mineral and miscellaneous 
mines as well. 

33. Recognizing the fact that the prosperity of the people 
depends first of all upon agriculture, we have passed a bill to 
establish agricultural extension departments in the various 
States and bring to the farmer at his home the latest and most 
scientific information with reference to his all-important calling. 

34. We have passed various bills having to do with court pro- 
cedure and intended to simplify the processes of the courts and 
to hasten the administration of justice. 

85. Searching investigations have been made of the depart- 
ments of the Government and of various trust-controlled indus- 
tries, such as the United States Steel Corporation and the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Co., which have exposed many evils and 
will lead to their correction. 

36. The Committee on the Judiciary, of which I have the 
honor to be a member, has been called upon to investigate the 
conduct of certain judges of the United States courts. The 
judge for the district court of the State of Washington—Judge 
Hanford—resigned in the midst of such an investigation, and 
the committee recommended and the House adopted articles of 
impeachment against Judge Archbald, of the United States 
Conimerce Court, which will be tried before the Senate, sitting 
as a court, next December, seven Members of the House having 
been appointed to conduct the trial on behalf of the House, to wit, 
Messrs. CLAYTON, WEBB, FLOYD of Arkansas, Davis of West Vir- 
ginia, STERLING, HOWLAND, and Norris. 

Within the limits of the time assigned to me I can not at- 
tempt a more exhaustive history of the work of this Congress. 
Many matters of importance are still pending, such as the 
workmen’s compensation act for railway employees, the re- 
vision of the patent laws, further legislation with regard to 
monopolies and trusts, the regulation of immigration, currency 
reform, and provision for a system of agricultural credits. 
What has already been said, however, is sufficient to justify 
the boast that few, if any, Congresses have equaled it in con- 
structive and progressive legislation. On this record of prom- 
ises kept and pledges fulfilled we appeal with full assurance to 
the American people. We know that we have not betrayed 
their confidence. We feel that we merit their approval. In 
this country, as in every other, there must be fought out the 
endless warfare of equal rights against special privilege, of 
government for the many against government for and by the 
few, of liberty against bondage. Here and now the right of the 
people to equal partnership in their Government must be vindi- 
cated and preserved. Let us glory at the part assigned us in 
this combat; let us advance boldly and without shrinking to the 
contest, and let an abiding faith in the patriotism, capacity, 
and courage of our fellow countrymen remove all doubt or ques- 
tion as to the result. 
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The Sugar Schedule, 


SPEECH 
HON. OLLIE M. JAMES, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In tne Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 15, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and haying under consideration the bill (H. R. 21213) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide revenue, Nag dufies, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes — 


Mr. JAMES said: 

Mr. Cnamuax: We have listened during the discussion of 
this bill to some rather peculiar arguments. First, we are told 
by some that they oppose this bill because free sugar will de- 
stroy their industries, and for that reason they desire to defeat 
it. We are told by others that they oppose this bill because it 
will not give any relief to the consumer in the reduction of the 
price of sugar.” One thing I would like to know is, How could 
it destroy your industries if it did not give relief by lowering 
the price of sugar? [Applause on the Democratic side.] When 
the tariff question first came under consideration here by this 
Democratic Congress, we heard it charged that we were sec- 
tional; that we had taken up wool to reduce the tariff upon it, 
and therefore we were striking at the North and the West. 
Next, that we were taking up steel to reduce the tariff upon it, 
and therefore we were striking at New England and the North 
and the West. And now, when we want to take the tariff off 
of sugar, the southern industry, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. CaANNoNn] rises and inquires of Louisiana in these words: 
“O Louisiana, how much longer will you kiss the hand that 
smites you and vote the Democratic ticket?” 

Upon behalf of that patriotic Democracy by the Gulf, I deny 
that their loyalty and devotion to the Democratic Party is 
measured by the right to put their hands into other people's 
pockets [applause on Democratie side], and if it is, I declare 
upon behalf of the great national Democracy of the whole Re- 
public that we are unwilling, in order to bring them into the 
fold of the Democratic Party or to keep them loyal to it, to 
tax all the rest of the consumers of the United States of 
America $115,000,000 a year. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
You say we will lose the revenue received upon sugar. Yes; 
we will lose the revenue, but we intend to pass an excise or in- 
come tax bill, which our Committee on Ways and Means has 
already reported favorably, which will place a tax of 2 per cent 
upon all earnings in excess of $5,000, and in this way we will 
transfer the tax from the poor man’s table to the rich man’s 
profit, and we will leave in the pockets of the consumers of 
this land $115.000,000 which each year flows into the coffers of 
the Sugar Trust. 

Let us see whether or not this bill will lower the price of 
sugar. Men may prophesy, but experience is the best lamp by 
which the feet of men can be guided. In 1890, on March 26, 
sugar was quoted at 64 cents per pound in this country. When 
the tariff was taken off, in less than 30 days it fell to 44 cents 
per pound. [Applause on the Democratic side.] There is the 
concrete fact, the history of the past, the experience of taking 
the tariff off of sugar lowered sugar to extent of the tariff tax 
upon it, What is the foreign price of sugar, and what has it 
been of raw sugar since 1898 up to 1911? It has been upon an 
average of 2.24 cents per pound. It only costs one-tenth of a 
cent a pound to transport sugar from Hamburg here, and this 
not only includes the shipping but also the insurance. What 
has it been here? In the United States it has been 4.03 cents 
per pound, and the tariff rate for these years has averaged 
1.48 cents per pound, so the domestic or home price of sugar 
has been more than the foreign price with the tariff added. But 
when did you gentlemen upon the Republican side take the 
position that the tax upon sugar was not paid by the con- 
sumer? I want to read from the remarks of the distinguished 
former chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, Mr. 
Payne, of New York, whose name is linked to the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff bill which was overwhelmingly repudiated by the 
American people at the election last year. Here is his language, 
and what he said when they were fighting for free sugar iu 
1890: 


But we take off a dollar on the annual cost of sugar to every in- 
habitant of the United States. What do you say to that? Why, it 
helps the farmer, it helps the laboring man, it helps the poor man, to 
give them this prime article of food at a lower price; and with the com- 
petition that comes from Germany and France, from Cuba and from all 
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quarters of the earth, I have no doubt that when this law goes into 
effect every man can buy his sugar at 2 cents a pound less than under 
the present tariff. 

[Applause and laughter on the Democratic side.] 

And now the gentleman rises and tells us that his provision 
of 1890 to make sugar free and his utterance that taking the 
tariff off of sugar would lower its price 2 cents a pound was 
all fox fire and there is nothing in it and it would not do what 
he then said it would. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. You do not want to misrepresent me, I pre- 
sume? 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman would not yield to me. I am 
reading his own speech of 22 years ago. If he had yielded to 
me, I would now yield to him. I refuse to yield to him be- 
cause he denied me that courtesy. I have but five minutes, 

Let us see what Mr. McKinley said, the great martyred Presi- 
dent whom you delight to revere, whom you delight to follow, 
as you say, in the principles he established. Here are his 
words: 

Last year we paid $55,000,000 out of our pockets to protect, whom? 
To protect the men in the United States who were producing just 
one-eighth of the amount of the consumption of our sugar. Now we 
wipe this out, and it will cost us to pay the bounty $7,000,000 every 
12 months, which furnishes the same protection at a very much less 
cost to the consumers. So we save $48,000,000 every year and leave 
this in the pockets of the people. Sir, when we lift from the Ameri- 
can people the vast sum of 548.000.600 of taxes, they can put up 
every 12 months 48,000 houses costing $1,000 apiece. 

And now I say in the language of the martyred McKinley, 
the Democratic Party proposes here to-day to take the tariff 
off of sugar and leaye in the pockets of the American con- 
sumers $115,000,000 a year, with which they can build 115,000 
houses at $1,000 each. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side.] . 


Beef. 


SPEECH 
HON. EUGENE F. KINKEAD, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 31, 1912. 


The House haying under consideration the bill (H. R. 18787) relating 

to the limitation of the hours of daily service of laborers and mechanics 

employed upon a public work of the United States and of the District 

of Columbia, and of all persons employed in constructing, maintaining, 

or 5 a river or harbor of the United States and of the District 
‘olumbia— 


Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: After listening to the eloquent words that 
fell from the lips of Minnesota’s distinguished son, those of us 
who occupy the other side of the aisle may well realize how. 
little after all there is that separates an honest and square 
Republican from an honest and square Democrat. [Applause.] 
And I hope that if in another time I am transformed from a 
Democrat into a Republican that I may be made by the Creator 
from the same clay from which Mr. Nye, of Minnesota, is made. 
{Applause.] Some of us have strange notions regarding what 
we can accomplish in this world and in this House. 

After giving a careful study to the conditions in our Nation, 
I concluded that a man’s best effort might well be put forth to 
aid in the reduction of the cost of meat and meat products to 
the people of this Nation, and for two years, Mr. Chairman, I 
have given all the time that I could spare from other duties 
here to preparing a case against what I consider the most in- 
iquitous trust that the skillful mind of the greedy rich has ever 
put into active operation in this Nation. I refer to that com- 
bination which is known legally as the National Packing Co., 
but which every man and every woman of this Nation has 
designated as the Beef Trust. [Applause.] Senator BAILEY a 
few nights ago, if newspaper reports be true, at a little confer- 
ence held in his home, which he called a sort of farewell gath- 
ering, said that the condition of the United States at its bottom 
was sound, and he said, “I regret that members of my party 
have so long raised a cry in this Nation that made conditions 
appear to be far worse than they are,” and I believe that the 
Senator spoke aright. I think that there has been a little too 
much of the so-called calamity howling done by the Members ong 
this side of the aisle. I believe that it is far better to overlook 
certain things which we know exist and which to call attention 
to only saddens the minds and the hearts of many thousands of 
our people. 
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I am a bit of a farmer myself. [Applause.] And I say to 
those of my city friends who are here this afternoon that when 
they want to have real life, when they want to get above the 
bare existence of the city life, in heaven's name do as I have 
done and go cut and buy a farm in New York or New Jersey. 
You can get them cheap. 

Mr. RODDENBERY. Or Georgia. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. And I will say to you on my 
word you will get more fun out of a thousand or two thousand 
dollars invested in a farm than you will with $10,000 invested 
in the city. 

Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I will gladly yield to my 
friend from Alabama. 

Mr, HOBSON. Does the gentleman realize that the greatest 
inducement on the face of the earth to go and spend that money 
in farm land is to go down to Alabama, where our lands are 
just about one-tenth in value to-day of what similar lands are 
of the same productiveness in the other parts of the country? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I say to my friend from 
Alabama that I am perfectly willing to subscribe to all he says 
about Alabama. I love the old State quite as much as he 
does, and I believe that farm lands in his State and I believe 
that farm lands in the State of my friend from Colorado [Mr. 
Rucker] can be purchased at a reasonable figure. But I want 
to say, in all seriousness, to the Members of this House that 
there is no State in the 48 comprising this Union that offers 
the same inducement to men who are willing to work, who are 
really anxious to secure an honest living, than the Common- 
wealth which I have the honor, in part, to represent, [Applause.] 

Mr. MOSS and Mr. RUCKER of Colorado rose. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. RUCKER]. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to 
hear the praise of New York and New Jersey from the gentle- 
man, but I want to call his attention to the fact that this soil 
has always gone down in the rivulet to the sea. We are so far 
in our mountain country that we have not been put up against 
that exact proposition. Our soil is fertile. We raise four crops 
in Colorado a year, each one of them worth more than the one 
crop that the gentleman speaks of being raised in New York or 
New Jersey. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Of course I can not agree 
with all that my friend from Colorado says. I can only speak 
for a few acres in that State which are mine. And if the State 
of Colorado or any other State in this Union produces better 
crops than are raised in the section of New Jersey to which I 
have reference, then I must say to him or to any other Member 
of this House that God has doubly blessed their soil, and I am 
as grateful as he is for the condition which exists in his State. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that the Jenny 
Lind canteloupe originated in the State of New Jersey and 
was transplanted in the State of Colorado and became the 
Rocky Ford? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. If I remember my horti- 
cultural books aright, I think my friend from Pennsylvania 
states the exact truth. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And is it not true that they 
have nothing in the State of Colorado that approaches the 
pineapple or the Jenny Lind of New Jersey? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I am quite sure of that. 
Mr. Chairman, I want to yield now to a real farmer, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Moss]. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] that we have 
lost our reputation. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOSS. I wanted to ask the gentleman from New Jersey 
IMr. Kryxeap] if he was referring to the abandoned farms 
about which we hear so much in New York and New Jersey? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman for 
information. Will the people who have the land which the 
gentleman from New Jersey speaks of sell it? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Why, bless your heart and 
soul, we have got the same number of fools in New Jersey 
to-day that you have in Tennessee. They will foolishly sell 
their land. But I want to say to you that if I had their land 
no man in this Nation could buy it from me. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman is mistaken as to the farmers of 
Tennessee. They will not sell. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I do not know exactly how 
it is, but perhaps Mr. NYE or some of the other philosophers 
in this House will be able to tell us at a later day, but to me 
it is the strangest thing in the world—this desire to leave the 


‘ . 


farm for the city. I go out among these people—and mark you, 
they are not in my district, and therefore I have no ulterior 
motive in saying this—I go out and talk to these people, and it 
is the strangest thing in the world how they will trade a hun- 
dred acres of the best soil on earth for a hovel in the city. It 
is indeed a strange trait of human nature. I have been pon- 
dering on that subject all my life, and I have never yet been 
able to reach a sane conclusion in regard to it. 

Mr. SIMS. In middle Tennessee the farmers will not sell 
their land at all, and their farms never are sold until they die 
and the heirs sell for partition. I will say to the gentleman 
that I want to go to New Jersey and buy some land, if it is as 
good and cheap as he represents it to be. ` 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Well, I will say to my friend 
from Tennessee that there is no one that I would rather wel- 
come to our State than himself, and I hope he will come up 
there soon. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. What I have said is a fact, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Now, Mr. Chairman, I did 
not intend to talk farming, but 

Mr. CONNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I will have to yield to the 
gentleman. 5 

Mr. CONNELL. I just wanted, Mr. Chairman, to contribute 
one thought in regard to the selling of farms. I think the plan 
originated in New Jersey, but I do not know how they sell 
farms in New York, because they are not sold. I will give you 
an illustration. A newspaper man, in spending his vacation in 
my county, was walking along the road one day and met a 
farmer who looked very downhearted and disconsolate., The 
visitor said to the farmer, What is the matter, old man?” 

The farmer replied, “I find I will have to sell my farm. I 
was born here and raised my family here, but they have all 
gone away, and the farm does not pay for itself, and I have 
got to sell it.’ The newspaper man said, “ Why don’t you ad- 
vertise it properly? If you do that you will get a good price 


for it.“ The farmer said, “If I knew how to advertise, I 
would.” The newspaper man said, “I will advertise for 
you.” He wrote the advertisement, and here is the way it 


read: 

“Farm for sale in the town of Unionvale, in the beautiful 
valley of the Hudson. Beautiful streams flow through this 
farm. The house is beautiful, and the fences are complete. 
The land is drained beautifully, and the morning sun kisses it 
with a special beauty and love every morning.” 

The farmer said, “Is that my farm?” The newspaper man 
answered, Yes.” Then the farmer said, “I don’t want to sell 
that. I would not sell it for anything.” [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do 
not want to detain the House any longer than I can possibly, 
help, and I therefore ask to be allowed to continue my speech 
without further interruption. 

I am not one of those who question every motive of the man 
who may have a dollar or two more than I possess. I know 
that business conditions in this Nation have worked a serious 
hardShip on those who were least able to carry the burden, 
and that is the center thought of what I propose to say this 
afternoon. I believe that the Supreme Court of this Nation 
acted aright when it ordered the Tobacco Trust to dissolve; 
but I would call your attention to this fact, that there is not 
a man of your acquaintance who has ever said to you that when 
he bought a nickel’s worth of tobacco from the Tobacco Trust 
he did not feel that he got his full five cents’ worth. I deprecate 
as much as any man on this floor the thievery of the Sugar 
Trust, when with false weights they stole millions of dollars 
that rightfully belonged to this Government; but I have as yet 
to hear any man in this Nation say that when he bought a 
pound of sugar manufactured by the Sugar Trust he did not 
get his 54 or 6 cents’ worth. And when I recall these condi- 
tions, when I think of the tirade of abuse, when I consider the 
pages that teemed in the magazines of this Nation, in the news- 
papers, great and small, throughout this Nation, leveled at the 
head of a man who until a day or two ago occupied a seat in 
the other end of this Capitol, I have thought to myself that if 
these editors were made of the clay that my friend Nye is made 
of they would temporarily overlook whatever indiscretion may 
have been committed by other men in behalf of Mr. LORIMER 
and level their best guns at the mighty men of wealth con- 
nected with the Beef Trust, who have grown rich while the 
children in New York City, of whom the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Nye] spoke, lay naked beneath the pitiless rays of 
the scorching summer sun partly as a result of their thievery. 
I say to you, my friends, that there is grave danger of our 
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becoming cowards before the onslaughts of the press, and I say 
to you here and now that if a year ago I had been a Member 
of yonder body and had voted to retain Lorrarer there, I am 
convinced that nothing has happened in the last 12 months 
which would lead me to believe that I voted wrong then and 
must needs change my mind now. Some of them are candidates 


for reelection. [Laughter.] 

I say to my friends over there—and I am grateful that there 
are not many of them there; I hope my words will carzy to 
them—that I would rather go down with a man who was sink- 
ing than to attempt to crawl to safety on his submerged body. 
[Applause.] I think there is a whole lot of sophistry in the 
thonght that permeates the Nation each four years. Go to any 
unthinking business man to-day and try to sell him a bill of 
goods, and you will have the hardest job on your hands that 
you have ever undertaken in all your life. He will tell you 
how business is bad, how conditions are always bad in a presi- 
dential year. Conditions in a presidential year are exactly 
what the business men of the Nation, together with the farmers 
of the Nation, are able to make them—not one bit better, not 
one bit worse in a presidential year than in any other year. 
It is the mind of the men who have a motive that they do not 
care to give expression to that causes this false notion regard- 
ing poor business in a presidential year. 

I had occasion several times, when home, to visit New York 
in the evening and go by chance into some of the theaters 
there. If I arrived at 5 or 10 minutes before 8, I could not 
purchase a seat at the box office. That was not once or twice 
or three times. That was not my own experience alone, but it 
was the testimony of every man who found himself situated as 
I was. Does that look like poor business conditions in this 
Nation? 

I called in at one or two of the big department stores in New 
York, just to ascertain offhand how they found conditions in 
this presidential year, and Wanamaker, Hearn, Siegel-Cooper, 
and all the rest of them, with one exception, said to me that 
they had done more business in the first six months of 1912 
than they did in the same period in 1911. Does that look as if 
there are poor business conditions in this Nation? No. I do 
not believe that the brilliant Texan ever said a wiser thing than 
he did when he stated that this Nation was sound at its core. 

Now, I stated at the outset of my remarks that I considered 
the Beef Trust the most iniquitous that ever was formed by 
the cunning brain of the American financier, but we must real- 
ize that in the old days before the war the farmer drove his 
cattle into each of the large centers of population, that the 
cattle were slaughtered there, and that the conditions in some 
portions of each town where slaughtering was done were bad 
owing to the fact that our drainage systems were imperfect. 
So when that brainy German, that master mind of the packing 
industry of to-day, when Gustavus Swift found his way to 
Chicago from the old Bay State and established there his first 
packing house, he performed a work for humanity that I am 
proud to testify to to-day. When Philip D. Armour left his 
eastern home and settled in the capital of the Middle West he 
brought with him a youthful energy that nothing was able to 
stand in the way of. When Nelson Morris, with the keen mind 
and the accurate judgment that God has so often blessed the 
men of the Hebraic race, settled in Chicago he added his ability 
to the ability of his predecessors, and there was a combination 
of three men that, in my judgment, were the equal of any three 
men In this Nation. 

Their business was conducted as a partnership for many 
years. I mean, of course, that Swift formed a partnership with 
his sons, that Armour operated his business independently, and 
that Morris followed in Armour’s footsteps. Then came the 
day of refrigerator cars, and with that came the beginning of 
conditions that we find in the packing industry of to-day. I 
say that no effort, no long-continued effort by any newspaper 
man or by any magazine in this Nation was directed against 
this combination. I am not here to charge improper motives 
to magazines or to the newspapers, but sometimes I can not 
help but question whether a Swift bacon or an Armour adyer- 
tisement, or à Morris ham on the back cover of these maga- 
zines has not at least something to do with the sudden shutting 
off of the charges against them. I say that I do not know 
whether that is the case or not, but I say to them that if this 
evidence was submitted to them in the Lorimer trial they would 
say, “Of course he took the money.” 

Some of them do not play the game exactly straight at all 
times, and there is a whole lot of them that do. Now, there has 
been always since 1893 a doubt, a genuine doubt, in the minds 
of the people of the United States that there is such a thing as 
a Beef Trust, but it remained for the formation of the National 
Packing Co. to convince them that their suspicions were true. 


We find in the directorate of this magnificent mercantile body 
the names of a Swift, an Armour, and a Morris, and I have 
testimony here taken under oath which, with your indulgence, 
I will print, stating exactly how many shares are held by each 
of these three constituent companies. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Do they hold a majority? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. They own it all. Swift owns 
46 per cent, Morris 19, and the Armour Co. owns the rest. They 
testified to that and did not make any secret of it. 

Now, we can conceive that this magnificent business formed 
by the biggest men that the packing industry has ever produced 
might be honestly conducted, and I dare say there is not a man 
in this body who would not take the word of Gustavus Swift, 
of Ogden Armour, or of young Edward Morris on ahy proposi- 
tion that they might state. I know I would. When the Ar- 
mour Co. needed a bondsman in New Jersey for the faithful 
performance of a contract they had with our county I was 
very happy to serve as their bondsman. So it is not necessary 
for me to say to the gentlemen in this Honse that there is 
nothing of a personal nature in anything I may say this after- 
noon. I believe this to be my duty to the people of my district 
particularly, and to the people of this Nation at large. 

I have the testimony of three men, ranchmen, two of them are 
in Washington at this hour, and this is their statement to me, 
not made when each of them were with me but made by each 
one of them when they were alone with me. One of them had 
his market in Fort Worth, Tex., another had his market in 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and the third had his market in the 
city of Chicago, Ill. Each of the three men stated to me on 
his honor that they endeavored to sell their cattle to whom? 
To Armour, to Swift, to Morris, to Schwarzchild & Sulzberger, 
to Cudahy, and invariably, not once, not twice, but every time 
they took their cattle to market, the prices offered by those five 
constituent companies were the same. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Certainly; but I wish to 
state to my friend that interruptions throw me out of my train 
of thought. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I have been a cattle raiser and a 
sheep raiser for years and years, and I fully appreciate every- 
thing the gentleman has said about that; but I wish to call his 
attention to the fact I would like to have him explore that 
situation f 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. But I am giving the gentle- 
man exactiy the testimony that was given to me. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I understand the testimony is 
perfect; I understand that. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. And I dare say my friend 
from Colorado, since he has been a ranchman in his day, will 
give the same testimony on his own account that I give here 
this afternoon.. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Undoubtedly. That is what I 
am saying. I am agreeing with everything the gentleman has 
said. I want to say to the gentleman that I would like to have 
his attention called to the fact that the best plank in the Demo- 
cratic platform is a trust plank. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Yes, and I agree to that: 
and I want to say to my friend from Colorado that this morning 
I sent to the desk here a bill which called for the removal of 
the tariff duties now on beef and cattle and swine and pork 
and sheep and lamb. I realize that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of this House has passed a free-list bill that we know 
will not be passed by the Senate.s Let us now, if we can not 
give them a whole loaf, give them half a leaf. Let us send that 
bill over to them, and let us get through with this one thing and 
clean it up. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I was really in 
hopes that we would come together—the gentleman and I— 
but when he talks about free meats from abroad I must disagree 
with him, and that is the point I was trying to call to his 
attention. R 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I do not want to be mean or 
unkind, but I wish to say to my friend from Colorado that I 
wish he would go up to Minnesota and breathe the air that the 
distinguished gentleman [Mr. Nye] who has just addressed the 
House has breathed and come back here to us with his heart 
full of what he knows to be Democratic doctrine. Let him 
come back here and stand for the principles that we have been 
endeavoring to write into law for the last 16 or 18 years. 
[Appiause.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. The gentleman, of course, will 
pardon me for a moment. He has the floor and has the ad- 
vantage I was going to call his attention to the fact that the 
Swifts and the Armcurs and others have got absolute control 
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of the fureign market, and you are not going to reach this situa- 
tion through the tariff. They have 80 per cent of the Argentine 
and the Australian meat supply—the refrigeration and the 
frozen meats that are coming here. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. If my friend will pardon me, 
let me say this 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New Jersey 
decline to yield to the gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I will be glad to yield to the 
gentleman when 1 make this statement, which, I think, will 
help him in the situation that he has in mind. If I understood 
my friend aright, he said that the packing industry of the 
United States, the so-called Beef Trust, controlled SO per cent 
of the euttle and beef of the Argentine Republic. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Yes; and therefore the tariff has 
nothing to do with it. They are taking advantage of our tariff. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. My friend is mistaken, and I 
know that he wants to state his position aright. The best 
records that we can obtain from the Argentine Republic proves 
to me conclusively that the five companies I mentioned—Armour, 
Swift, Morse, Schwarzschild & Sulzberger, and Cudahy—control 
less than 25 per cent of the Argentine output, and I have the 
figures here; and he will agree with me if he will look over 
them. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. ‘No, no. 

Mr. KINKBAD of New Jersey. And if he will take the time 
to look them over and let me go on, I am sure he will be 
convinced. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. If the gentleman will say Aus- 
tralia—— 


Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I say Argentine; and if my 


friend wants figures from Australia, I have them here, and it 
is something less than 20 per cent in Australia. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Very well. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. My friend from Colorado and 
myself agree absolutely that the supply is in the hands of the 
Beef Trust; that they control the ranchmen and the cattle 
raisers of the great West; that they have them absolutely in 
the hollow of their hand; and the fact that it costs them 64 
cents to produce their cattle does not figure with the Beef 
Trust when they want it for 6} cents. They will take the 6} 
cents, or they will let their cattle starve on the ranges in the 
West. There is no other market for them. Of course, there is 
in Denver, of course there is in Puehlo, of course there is in 
Butte a packer here and there who will buy their cattle; but 
in the cattle centers in this Nation, in Fort Worth, in St. Paul, 
in Omaha, in Chicago, where the cattle are sent 

Mr. TOWNSEND. And Kansas City? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. And in Kansas City, as my 
friend from New Jersey advises me. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. And St. Louis. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. In all of these centers, where 
the cattle industry centers, send your cattle there and find out 
what you will get for them. It will be absolutely the figures 
that Chicago sends out, whether it is 5% or 48. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I want to ask the gentleman from New 
Jersey if he does not know that in the market of Fort Worth, 
to which he referred, that recently cattle brought over $9 a 
hundred? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Of course I do. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That was a very satisfactory price. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I know it is very satisfac- 
tory to the ranchmen, and I am very glad they got that for 
their cattle. Is that all my friend wanted to suggest? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That is all. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. That, of course, has no bear- 
ing directly or indirectly on what I said. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I should prefer if my good 


— friend will allow me to proceed, as I have only about 18 min- 


utes more. 
Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I want to say I think I agree 


with the gentleman. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I can not yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado (continuing). That the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Texas has nothing to do with the propo- 
sition. We have got a platform commanding us to enforce that 
trust plank, and that does away—— 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I can not understand the 


mind of my good friend from Colorado. He quotes the Demo- 
cratic platform to my friend from Texas, and then he quotes 


it against me. If you believe that the plank of the Democratic 
platform should be enforced, I ask you why and what course of 
reasoning leads you to believe America should not bring in, 
since a trust exists in this beef industry, the beef of the world 
and let us have it here in the United States at as low a price 
as any nation on earth? [Applause.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Now, as the gentleman has asked 
a question, will he let me reply? 

Mr, KINKEAD of New Jersey. I will be very glad to yield. 

MI RUCKER of Colorado. I say it is because the trust of 
this country 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. But I tell my friend he is 
mistaken, and I do not want him to take my word, but if he 
will just spend five minutes reading over this little volume 
here—— 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I would like to answer the spe- 
cific question the gentleman has asked me—— 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. If the gentleman will just 
take this book and look it over-—— 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I think the gentleman is mis- 
taken. Now, then 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I am giving the gentleman 
the basis of my Information—— 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. If the gentleman is right, well 
and good; but if the gentleman is not right on it, I am right, 
and it is—— 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I have so much in common 
with my good friend from Colorado that even now I am not 
growing impatient with what seems to be what I may term his 
recalcitrancy. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. There is certainly nothing per- 
sonal about it. The gentleman will understand that the dif- 
ference is a disagreement as to the figures, 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Now, Mr. Chairman, I say 
there is not a man who is here this afternoon who has given 
any thought to the subject under discussion who is not con- 
vinced that, no matter whether they pay 93 cents in Fort Worth 
or whether they pay 43 cents in Kansas City, the same hand 
that writes the 93 cents at Fort Worth writes the 43 cents at 
Kansas City. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like, with the gentleman's permis- 
sion, to say one word, and that is if there is a power like that 
I would like to join the gentleman to suppress and abolish it. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I will say to my friend from 
‘exas that if he will give me half an hour at any time that I 
know that he and I will leave the room with a common mind 
on this subject. I would not want any man here to think that 
I would say anything against the integrity of the men compris- 
ing this Beef Trust unless I knew what I was talking about, 
and, as I said before my friend came in here, that I have for the 
last two years studied this both in the receiving market and 
in the buying market, and I did not arise on this floor until I 
was honestly convinced that I could prove my case against 
them. 

Now, there was certain testimony presented at the packers’ 
trial in Chicago last year indicating that the profits made by 
the so-called Meat Trust were small; that with the Swift 
people they averaged 12 per cent; that with the Morris con- 
cern they averaged about 13 per cent; and if my friends will 
bear with me for just one moment I will give them the profits 
that were made by the Armour company. And, mind you, these 
profits were not set down by an investigating comunittee. 
These figures were not arrived at by any man who had any 
interest to protect against the Armour people. These profits 
were written down by the Armour company themselves when they 
asked to have their bond issue increased from $20,000,000 
to $30,000,000 in the Stock Exchange of New York. We might 
question anything that may have been said by men whose in- 
terests were not identical with the Armour people, but none 
of us dare question that they did not speak the truth when 
they declared under oath that they made a profit of 35.6 per 
cent in the year 1909, if my recollection serves me right. Then 
they offered to prove in the trial at Chicago the fact that they 
were not earning more than an honest return on their invest- 
ment. I do not know whether the capital stock of Armour was 
all paid in or some of it was water; I do not know, but 
in view of certain conditions that I have found in my in- 
vestigation of this matter I am inclined to think it was not 
all paid in, but I am not sure about that and I want to so 
state. 

I desire to read to the men who have so patiently listened to 
me this afternoon the conditions which they themselves out- 
lined, which the Armour people declared to be the conditions 
that exist as to the profits that they make on their bonest 
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capitalization or their dishonest capitalization, as the case 
may be: 

Certain facts have recently come to light in connection with the 
Beef Trust that completely disprove the widely circulated statements 
that were intended to convince the people that the enorthous increase 
in the cost of meat products was chiefly due to the rise in the price 
of cattle, sheep, and hogs on the hoof. 

This was in December, 1910. 

* + + Only last autumn the press of the country was flooded 
with a most specious and mendacious article, sent out clearly for the 
purpose of preparing the way for another raise in the prices. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is that statement made by the writer of the 
article or by the Armour people? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. This is a statement made by 
the writer of the article, in which he incorporates the statement 
made by the Armour company. This is a circular, mind you, 
that was sent out. And if my friend from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN ] 
will pardon me, I will say that I have only a few minutes, and I 
wish to get this in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. KINKEAD] has expired. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may be permitted to continue for 15 min- 
utes longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Would the gentleman be willing to take time 
to-morrow to finish his remarks? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I want to say to my friend 
that I have never taken up more than 30 minutes of this 
House at one time until to-day. s 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, there are reasons 
for trying to finish the bill under consideration and get another 
bill up, if possible. I would ask the gentleman if he would be 
willing now to agree that he should take 30 minutes to-morrow? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. If I may be permitted to 
state to my friend, I have to run up to New York this evening 
and get down here again to-morrow afternoon. I would like 
to do as the gentleman suggests, but I hope he will not press 
his objection. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman misunderstands. I have no ob- 
jection to his speaking two hours on the subject. There is to 
be a Democratic caucus at 5 o'clock, and this is the last day 
the Labor Committee has on the Wednesday calendar. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. If that is the condition, I 
will not trespass at this time. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. That is the condition. 

Mr. KINKAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, then I ask 
unanimous consent for 10 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Now, this circular was sent 
out in a plain envelope to the papers and magazines of the 
Nation, and it reads as follows: 


Recent investigations seem to show that the beef soppy of the 
country is not keeping pace with the increased demands, his is due 
to a number of conditions. 

Then followed an extended, ingenious, and thoroughly mis- 
leading statement of alleged causes for the increased price in 
meat and why we expect further sharp advances in the price, 
the first of these causes being the alleged decrease in the num- 
ber of cattle marketed from the Middle West. The sophistical 
character of this claim that our country is not producing suffi- 
cient meat products for the people is seen from the report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, published on December 1, in which 
he states that during 1909 there were 419,000,000 pounds of 
beef exported to foreign lands and 1,053,000,000 pounds of pork 

rted. ` 

Mr. SABATH. Does the gentleman find any objection to 
the exports? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I can not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Curtey). The gentleman from New 
Jersey refuses to yield. - 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I read further: 

In all the inspired statements sent out to the press to create the 
im — that Tha farmers are receiving high prices for their prod- 
— 2 and that there is a scarcity of meat, etc., it is needless to say 
that every effort was made to prevent creating the impression that 
the Beef st was esrning anything mere than a meager or at least 
a fair return on the capital invested, and but for a certain action on 
the part of one of the leading members of the Beef Trust this impres- 
sion would have been immensely strengthened 5 the recently pub- 
lished report of the Secretary of Agriculture. r. Wilson devotes a 
great deal of space to an unconvincing attempt to explain the cause 
of the high prices by g out the pa campaign-contributing 
trust as a principal factor. reat stress laid by the Secretary on 
the fact that he has had men in different parts of the coun inves- 
tigating the difference between the wholesale and retail price of meats, 
with the result that the average increase, according to his statement. 
is 38 r cent. Persons knowing the appetite of the trusts and 
monopolies for profits would at once discredit the figures of Mr. Wil- 
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son's employees, who probably are on intimate terms with the packer 
because if there was any chance for the monopoly to make 38 per cen 
on retail sales only a short time would elapse before we would see 
Beef Trust shops in every city, just as we see the Tobacco Trust cigar 
establishments on the most expensive corners in various cities. 

There is not one of them, from Armour on down, that would 
not have a retail market in every city in this Nation. «I con- 
tinue: 


Had it not been for the action of the 3 however, the report 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, following the flooding of the press 
with the circular to which we have referred, would fave exerted a 
most convincing influence upon the average editor and rendered it 
quite possible for the trust to have made another one of its periodical 
Advances in the price of meats. However, during the last days of 
November the Armours, desirous of listing their $50,000 worth of 
bonds on the stock exc’ e, found it necessary to make a statement 
of their net earnings for the past year. The Armour plant is capital- 
ized for $20,000,000, and, according to the statement of this firm, last 
year the net earnings amounted to $7,127,926, or an equivalent of a 
dividend of 35.6 per cent. 

That is, a dividend of 35.6 per cent on their investment. And 
yet they say to us that they are merely earning a meager return 
on the capital that they have invested in this industry. 

Why, my friends, I would rather be that naked child on 
yonder fire escape in the great city of New York, surrounded 
by teeming thousands of others no better than that naked child, 
and would rather have the burning rays of the sun beat down 
upon my fevered brain, to be without a dollar, to be as naked 
as that babe was under Mr. Nxx's eyes; I would rather be that 
naked babe and take my chances in what I hope will be a Re- 
public of equal opportunity under President Wilson, than to be 
possessed of the millions that go to the saddened rich of this 
nefarious Beef Trust and make up their poverty. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp; and I further ask unanimous consent 
to address the House on Thursday of next week in order to 
conclude my case—many interruptions preventing me from 
doing so to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Surzzn). Request granted. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, on the 16th 
day of July of this year I had the privilege of addressing the 
House upon the subject of the Beef Trust, and although my 
time was extended I was not able on that day to conclude my 
remarks, and on the Wednesday following, July 24, 1912, the 
Butchers’ Advocate had an editorial on the subject. x 

A little further on my good friend, the editor of the Butchers’ 
Advocate, in a paragraph says: 

Don't refuse to listen to common sense. You wouldn't have the 
opportunity very often. 

Mr. Chairman, here is a little common sense for the editor of 
the Butchers’ Advocate which I sent to him: 

Mr. Chairman, I expected something of this kind to come, 
not from just that sheet, and I only regret that its circulation 
is so limited. I never heard of the weekly; I did not know of 
its existence until they sent me this editorial. If it amounted 
to anything, if there was a chance of its ever amounting to 
anything, I would not give it the publicity that I am giving it 
to-day. There is not a chance of one man in a million in these 
United States seeing the editorial. I understand that we have 
some 90,000,000 of people, and I do not believe that it has 
a circulation of 90. I do not believe there is a man on the 
floor to-day who ever heard of the Butchers’ Advocate. Do 
you want to know what it is? Here is what it is. The Butch- 
ers’ Advocate is issued weekly, and it is the organ of the 
meat industries of the United States. It is edited by a man 
who was in the retail butcher business, and who knows all 
about the earnest efforts that have been made by men in the 
retail butcher trade to acquire a living, a bare, scant living; 
and my good friend, the worthy editor, was not able, despite 
the fact that he had a subsidy of $50 a month, to eke out a 
living for himself and for his family. 

Well, so much for the Butchers’ Advocate. If I may be per- 
mitted to reply to his statement regarding my desire to succeed 
a governor of New Jersey—the next President of the United 
States—that’s not quite true; in fact, it is wholly false. I want 
no greater honor at this time than to represent the people of my 
district in this great body. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had some dealings with Swift. I have 
had more dealings with the Armours, and I have had some 
dealings with Morris, and I am prepared to say to-day that if 
these gentlemen make an agreement among themselves to dis- 
solve, they will carry out that agreement to the letter, and it 
remains for this House now to do its duty to the people of the 
United States. 

I was in London two years ago this month and I saw porter- 
house steak selling there for 18 cents a pound, 9 pence a 
pound, in the London market. I saw that beef stamped 
“Chicago dressed,” and at the same time my own people and 
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your own people at that very hour in Jersey City, in the city 
of Philadelphia, in the city of Chicago, in the city of New 
Orleans, in the great metropolitan city of New York were 
paying from 28 cents to 30 cents a pound for that selfsame 
steak. Remember, the Beef Trust shipped that cattle from 
the port of New York to the harbor of Liverpool, and then in 
refrigerating cars transferred it to the metropolis of the world, 
an expense in addition to the cost of laying it down in New 
York of 13 cents per pound. Notwithstanding that additional 
expense, notwithstanding the efforts that were made by the 
American people to buy their meats at lower figures, they were 
selling that meat to the people of London, porterhouse steaks 
for 18 cents a pound, and our people were paying 28 and 30 
cents a pound for the same thing. I ask this House, How long 
do you propose to continue that sort of thing? How long are 
you going to stand for it? How long are you going to permit an 
American trust to sell its product in European markets for 
from 39 to 40 per cent less than they sell the same thing to 
our own people? You are squarely up now with the issue. I 
believe these men intend to dissolve, and I believe they intend 
to make an honest dissolution. What are we going to do— 
back down in our fight to reduce the cost of living to the 
American consumer? If we are square with ourselves, and I 
now address myself to the gentlemen upon this side of the 
aisle, every man of us will ask that the bill which I introduced 
on the 16th day of the present month to take the tariff duties 
off beef, mutton, lamb, and pork, and have all cattle on the 
hoof admitted free into this Nation of ours, be put upon its 
passage. [Applause.] Then and then only will you lay down 
your steaks and chops upon the breakfast table of your con- 
stituents and my constituents at as low a price as the people 
of any other nation on earth pay for this necessity of life. 

Men may question whether there is any need of taking the tariff 
duty off beef and lamb and pork. Men may question the ad- 
yisability of admitting cattle on the hoof from Mexico and 
Canada into the United States free of duty, but I want to say 
that last year beef products to the value of $25,235,461 and 
pork products valued at $104,150,059 were exported from the 
United States. 

“Last week was.a dull week at the port of New York, but 
even so, there passed through it to other countries 663 barrels 
of pork, 2,716,875 pounds of bacon, 175,400 pounds of ham, and 
733 barrels and 426 tierces of beef. 

“Tt was in this same week that beef prices rose to the highest 
figure in our history, and the price of pork kept pretty even 
pace with them. This rise is variously explained by a refer- 
ence to the trusts, the high price of feed, the limiting of the 
grazing area of the country, the increase in population, and the 
like. Undoubtedly each is a factor in the situation. Artificial 
agencies have conspired to raise prices arbitrarily. Unques- 
tionably the supply has not kept pace with the demand. 

“A reason for this disparity between supply and demand not 
often quoted is furnished in the export figures above quoted. 
Our packers find it profitable to export meat, although it com- 
mands the highest prices here that the country has known. 
In this way the 1911 supply of beef and pork was depleted by 
no less than $129,387,520. ‘There was more than $3 worth less 
of these meats in that year for each of the 90,000,000 inhabitants 
of the country because of the export trade. 

“This condition is deplorable, but could not be justly criti- 
cized were it natural. Neither could it be remedied artificially. 
But it is not natural. It is very largely artificial, and to that 
extent of course, to be-artificially corrected. 

“The plain fact is that while competing freely in every other 
market of the world our packers are absolutely protected from 
competition in this country. They may choose their own mar- 
ket, therefore, and by this means so regulate the supply in the 
United States as to absolutely dominate prices. 

“This is where the protective tariff comes in. It is $2 a head 
upon cattle worth less than $14 and 274 per cent ad valorem 
upon eattle worth more than $14. It is $1.50 a head upon 
swine. It taxes fresh beef and pork a cent and a half a pound 
and lays an impost of 4 cents upon every pound of ham or 
bacon. 

“The result is, as was intended, neighboring countries can 
not ship us cattle and swine. Fresh beef and pork, as well as 
beef and pork products, from abroad are barred by the tariff 
wall. With the foreign, market always profitable and open to 
them, our packers may thus regulate the domestic supply as 
they choose and maintain high prices according to their pleas- 
ure, And there is every reason to believe that this is exactly 
what they do. 

It is incorrect, no doubt, to refer to the protective tariff as 
even the principal of the causes of present high meat prices. 
It is only one of many. That it is the chief agency contribut- 


ing to a beef monopoly in this country, however, and the real 
secret of its success in price fixing can not be doubted. It is 
just as clear that it will be extremely difficult to destroy this 
monopoly and quite impossible materially to lessen the price 
of meat as long as the present meat tariff is in force.” 

Now, gentlemen, I respectfully submit that no man who has 
given this subject a moment's consideration can longer doubt. 
Let us believe that the packers in Chicago are playing the game 
straight; let us believe that they have got no cards under the 
table, that they have laid them on the table face up—and per- 
sonally I am satisfied that they are playing the game straight— 
but, gentlemen, do not let my Republican friends think that 
because this House coupled up in what is known as the farm- 
ers’ free list the admission of beef, lamb, pork, cattle, and 
swine into this country without additional duty—do not let 
them think that they have done their duty to their constituents 
if some of them, perchance, yoted aright and voted with us. 
Our duty is plain. We know that yonder Chamber will not 
pass the farmers’ free list bill. If they did and it went to 
the President, they know that he would not sign it; but if we 
take this thing clean and clear, if we go into this matter as we 
should, strip it of all unnecessary verbiage, cut it right down 
to the subject of meat and meat products, I venture the state- 
ment that not a man, be he Democrat, Republican, or my friend 
BERGER, will dare stand on this floor and vote against that 
proposition. [Applause.] Let us put it up to the Senate. Let 
us see if they—the men who deserted Lorimer because they 
had an election coming on—let us see how they will vote on 
this proposition. ; 

Minnesota's illustrious son [Mr. Nye] a few weeks ago in the 
House declared that prejudice, greed, and cowardice would 
wreck this Nation if the Nation was wrecked. I despise preju- 
dice, I abhor greed, but, gentlemen, I fear cowardice, and I 
believe that if we fall, if the United States falls, that cowardice 
will be the primary factor. Cowardice—I am more afraid of 
cowardice than of greed and prejudice together. The press too 
often makes cowards of us; we succumb to public clamor, we 
yield our honest convictions to sudden outcries of the press, 
and God help me, there are some of us who desert our colleagues 
just at the hour of their greatest distress. I am a Democrat. I 
am an organization Democrat, and during my membership in this 
House I remember but two occasions when I voted against my 
Democratic brethren—once for a Tariff Board, and I repeated 
that vote here yesterday, being 1 of 10 Democrats who voted 
with the minority to establish a Tariff Board to investigate 
fully into the question of the cost of production here and abroad 
and to report the result to the President, the Senate, and the 
House. The other occasion was on the question of battleships. 
My district favors a liberal naval policy, and I voted for two 
ships and will repeat that vote to-morrow. I am grateful that 
my service here was in the Sixtieth and Sixty-first Congresses. 
I am proud of the record made by my party under the intelli- 
gent, capable, fearless leadership of CHAMP CLARK and OSCAR 
UnpERWoop. But, gentlemen, I pray my service may cease 
before I ever yield an honest conviction to gain a temporary 
political advantage. 

I say to my friends here that there is no matter now before 
this Congress that deserves the attention of every honest- 
minded man on both sides of this Chamber as does this propo- 
sition regarding the removal of duties from meats and meat 
products. [Applause.] Mr. Chairman, how much longer have 
I got? i 

The CHAIRMAN, About a minute and a half remains. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recon, and will 
conclude by reading 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey (reading) : 


Better than any editorial comment on the subject of “the American 


standard of living” are these extracts. The first is from the Re- 


publican platform : 
“The Republican tariff policy has been of the greatest benefit to the 
country, developing our resources, diversifying our industries, and 
rotecting our workmen against competition with cheaper laber abroad, 
Thus establishing for our wage earners the American ’ 
The second extract is from a 5 the ee wonky of the Federal 
rai Bureau on “the American standard of living” in Lawrence, 


ass. : 

“The agents estimated that the average wage given 21,000 em- 
ployees during one week last year, selected at random, was $8.76, 
which was declared to be entirely insufficient for the support of a 
family. Child labor was a natural outgrowth, the report says, of 
such a condition, where the head of the family was forced to add to 
his income by securing work for his children.” 

Nothing need be added, except that the industries in Lawrence are 
among the highest protected in the United States. The pron of the 
pudding is in tbe eating, and the proof of the beneficent Republican 
tariff is in the application. 
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Let me now thank my colleagues here for the attention given 
me this afternoon, and to ask that every Member give this 
subject the thought it deserves; and I am certain they will 
then vote to pass the bill which places cattle, swine, and sheep, 
together with all meat products, on the free list. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I want to add 
a little, if possible, to my statement concerning the Beef Trust 
and the spoliation of the American public, and in order that I 
may not have to infringe further on the time of the House on 
any other day during the remainder of the session, I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. Chairman, that my time be extended 10 
minutes, and that such time thus extended be added to the time 
under general debate, so that we may conclude at 20 minutes 
to 5 o’clock p. m. instead of at 4 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s request can not be enter- 
tained for the reason that the House fixed the end of the present 
discussion at 4 o'clock and 30 minutes, and under that action 
of the House the committee will be compelled to commence con- 
sideration of the bill under the five-minute rule at that time. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will 
endeavor to conclude in the allotted time. 

On the occasion when I had the privilege of addressing the 
House some two weeks ago I had arrived in the course of my 
remarks to the point of proving, first, that the Beef Trust not 
only controlled the stores of supply and necessarily controlled 
the prices paid for that supply, but subsequent to their control 
end the meat leaving the Chicago market that the Beef Trust 
controlled the eastern trade through the packing industries in 
New York, Philadelphia, New Orleans, and other points in the 
East. 

Now, as to the argument that they advanced as to the in- 
creased cost in the price of beef, they say that the retail trade 
gets the profit, and they have to exist on a bare 6 or 7 per cent 
profit. Now, I showed, even allowing that the capitalization of 
the Armour Co. was all real money, that on that capitalization 
of $20,000,000 they paid, in the year 1910, 35.6 per cent profit. 

Now, in regard to the retail trade, Mr. Chairman, I have my 
own first-hand knowledge of three men who took the market in 
which my father conducted his business, each of them starting 
with a few thousand dollars, and after a few years of hard 
work all three of those retail meat dealers were compelled to 
go into bankruptcy; and by a perusal of the Dun’s and Brad- 
street's reports you and the gentlemen who are here present 
can ascertain that there is no business in the entire Nation in 
which there have been so many failures in the past 15 years as 
in the retail butcher business. 

Now, I submit that inasmuch as this tobacco company has 
found it profitable to maintain retail stores to supply the con- 
sumer, the Beef Trust—in other words, the National Packing 
Co.—if it knew that it could make an honest dollar in this busi- 
ness would drive out every mother’s son among the men engaged 
in the retail butcher business in this country. 

I have here a statement addressed to the packers by a distin- 
guished Member of this House, the gentleman from California 
IMr. Kent], who was engaged in the ranching business in the 
West at the time that he wrote it. It reads as follows: 


TO THE PACKERS—A FARMER’S PRAYER. 


Almighty ones who rule the destinies of sheep, cows, pigs, farmers, 
chickens, and other live stock, place your ears near the ground and 
listen to our plea. 

Eternal and ever-growing ones, who kill, kill, kill, and chop and 
scrape and slash and can, who fry and boil and freeze at will, we pray 
that you confine your bollings and f your cannings and killings, 
to the tribute we pour in, nor insist forever on human sacrifice. 

Let the blood you spill ‘be the blood of wild beasts, and not the drip- 
pings from corn-husking fingers. A 

All-powerful ones, we do not ask to see your books, we do not ques- 
tion as to your rebates, your private cars, your methods of ruining 
small butchers. We do not care what pee you charge for beef, em- 
balmed vr fresh. We question not the ingredients of your croquettes, 
ne or tamales. 

ut, O great ones, please let up on us. We pray you to call off 
the market quoters who at your dictation tell us our stock when light 
is “half fat” and would br geod paee if henry Make them drop 
their call for “ light, pooner: Sige when ours are heavy. 

O rich ones, don't continue to steal our young heifers and our old 
bulls. Tell your menials in the yards, we pray you, when they skin 
us, as they ever do, that our hides do not reach to the bone. 

Stop, we pray of you, the daily yawp of lack of demand when yo 
es corralling the whole works on land and sea and on lands beyon 
the sea, are the only demand. Say that you don't want our stock, and 
we shall more greatly you. 

O large, fat, and prosperous ones, our prayer rises before daylight 
from a million farms; noge men sing it the teeth of blizzard and 
in storms of alkali dust. e who produce the meat wail by the wall 
to which you have driven us. We care not for the price you cha 
the consumer, we can not afford to eat of your output. pares 
as much as you like, great people, but divide, oh, divide a fra n of 
your spoils with us, or we perish. 


WILLIAM KENT, 
Of Kent & Burke, Genoa, Nebr. 


Mr. Chairman, I think I have already proved my second 
proposition. The third proposition has to do with the control 
that the Beef Trust exerts immediately on the price of meat to 
the consumer. I believe I have shown clearly to the mind of 
any right-thinking man that they control the price that the 
consumer pays for his meats and meat products. : 

Now, what is the remedy? On the 1st day of August the 
National Packing Co., which is the Beef Trust, submitted a 
voluntary plan of dissolution to Attorney General Wickersham, 
which he pronounced acceptable to himself and this Govern- 
ment. I hope my colleagues will take the same view of this 
proposed dissolution as I do. I am prepared to accept their 
plan and to believe that they are acting in good faith and that 
they propose to dissolve themselves into their constituent com- 
panies; that Armour and Swift and the Morris Co. will once 
more be in active competition one with the other. That de- 
stroys effectively the monopoly that exists in this country, but 
as long as you retain the tariff of 2} cents a pound on your 
meats killed and dressed and shipped into this country, and as 
long as you retain from $2 to $4 a head on live stock coming 
into this country from Canada, from Mexico, from the Argen- 
tine Republic, and from Australia, just that long will you still 
have the American consumer in the hands of the dissolved Beef 
Trust of this Nation. [Applause.] ; 

Now, gentlemen, we are here debating-all sorts of questions 
and have been for weeks past, and I respectfully submit to 
you that the most important duty that confronts this House at 
this hour, much as I would like to see a bill passed granting 
a pension to the widows and wounded soldiers of the Spanish- 
American War, I say to you that it is the duty, a far more 
far-reaching duty—far more efficacious to the people in your 
respective districts is the necessity that before this House ad- 
journs the second session of the Sixty-second Congress that 
they shail write into a law, that they shall pass my bill ad- 
mitting the meat products, admitting cattle on the hoof into 
this country without a cent of tariff duty on them. 

I see the archangel of protection sitting on the other side, 
and I ask him whether he can not agree with me in this single 
instance? Is he not prepared now to take the tariff duty off 
meat and meat products? 

Mr. HILL. I will say to the gentleman that he can get it 
done, and I will tell him how. I have now pending in the 
Ways and Means Committee, and have had for several weeks, 
a bill to take the duty off from fresh meat, and I can not get 
a vote on it from his colleagues. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I am in the same position 
as is the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. HILL. If the gentleman wants it done, let him ask his 
Democratic colleagues to go into the committee and vote for it. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I will answer the gentle- 
man, I have the assurance of the gentleman from Texas, the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, that if a favorable oppor- 
tunity presents itself before the House adjourns at this ses- 
sion, or in the first week that we shall come together in 
December, he will bring in a rule for ‘the consideration of the 
bill admitting meat and meat products and cattle on the hoof 
that I suppose the gentleman from Connecticut would not 
admit free, and if not admitted free this Nation of ours will 
never be able to buy meat at the same price that the people 
of other nations do. 

Mr. HILL. You do not have to get a rule. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I decline to yield further. 

Mr. HILL (continuing). If you pass my bill through the 
Ways and Means Committee it is privileged. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut is out 
of order. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman from Connecticut is not out of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey declines 
to yield, and the gentleman from Connecticut is out of order. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman from New Jersey did not decline 
to yield; he yielded to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey declined 
to yield, and the gentleman from Connecticut is out of order 
and will take his seat. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. If you want an investiga- 
tion that will reveal the thorough corruption and thieyery, go 
out to Chicago and go into the home of the distinguished 
minority leader. Go out to that great metropolis of the West, 
go out there and you will find that not a Republican Member 
upon that side of the Chamber has the nerve to rise in his 
place and ask that this, the most consummate thieving mer- 
cantile organization that was ever formed, be investigated. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I can not yield at this time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I am always in favor of these 
investigations all of the time. 
` Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I am very glad. This is the 
first time that the gentleman has ever said it in connection 
with the Beef Trust, and I want the gentleman to know that 
his majority, if there is a mejority in his favor next fall, will 
be considerably reduced as a direct result of his statement. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman is talking through his hat, 
and is always talking through his hat. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New Jersey 
yield further to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. No. The people in the 
Beef Trust have no use for an honest man like the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

I have no desire to make political capital out of any inquiry 
that might take place. I believe that these men are guilty. I 
believe that every man of them is a thief, and I believe that if 
I were given the opportunity I could prove to the satisfaction 
of this Nation that, starting with Armour, midway with Morris, 
and concluding with Swift, every man of the three is guilty, 
not only of fraud, not only of lies, but of deliberate robbery of 
the American people. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Not now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend and revise my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 
nized for three minutes longer. 

Mr.-KINKEAD of New Jersey. I do say, gentlemen, that we 
have every right to go into the affairs of all of the trusts that 
we believe are in any way connected with this infamous con- 
spiracy. It is not my purpose to do an injustice to any man 
who has raised the packing interests of this Nation to the posi- 
tion that they occupy in this country to-day. I have the highest 
respect for the business ability, of an Armour and for the busi- 
ness sagacity of a Morris and for the business judgment of a 
Swift, but I say that our duty to our people in our districts is 
to go into this matter fully, and if we find that there has been a 
conspiracy against the Sherman antitrust law, indictment should 
only precede a term of imprisonment; and I pledge you my 
word that just as soon as one of these men has undergone a 
term of imprisonment, from that moment the price of meats and 
meat products in this Nation will fall. [Applause.] 

I have no desire to make political capital out of this inquiry. 
I believe that these men are guilty. I believe that I can prove 
that these men are guilty. I want the opportunity. If the com- 
mittee of investigation is appointed, I will endeavor to name 
Mr. Garven, the honest Republican who has fought the trust, as 
our attorney for the committee. Our policy will be to protect 
the innocent and to punish the guilty. No honest packer need 
fear the investigation, and no dishonest one need hope for 
quarter. I have no respect for the beef baron who will add to 
his millions the dime stolen from the emaciated hand of Amer- 
ican motherhood. I hate a thief, but I detest the rich thief who 
steals from the poor. . 

Gentlemen, this is America; we are Americans. Here is 
one issue on which we can all unite. Let us deal with the 
thieves among the packers as we would with ordinary thieves. 
Let us deal with the Beef Trust—the National Packing Co.— 
as it should be dealt with. If they are guilty—and I believe 
I can prove they are—put them in prison. That is the only 
thing they fear. Fines fall on the heads of the stockholders 
directly and on the heads of the great consuming mass of Amer- 
icans indirectly. They do not fear fines, but they do fear jail. 
The square deal I ask for—the same law for all men; its ap- 
plication to the rich and the poor alike. That is the very 
essence of the Constitution—equality of rights before the law. 
Do not allow the directors of the National Packing Co. to use 
their misgotten wealth to defeat the ends of justice. Let us 
square our actions with the gospel preached by the founders 
of the Republic. Let us encourage the millions of American 
workmen by sending forth the message to them that while 
wealth honestly acquired has our respect the dishonest dol- 
Jar is no more powerful to-day than it was when Jefferson 
set down the whole Democratic doctrine—equal rights to all; 
special privileges to none. [Applause.] 


Our Food Supply. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 26, 1912. 


Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Our food supply presents a question beside 
which all other questions are mere shadows. A country with 
our natural resources and soil ought to give the people pure 
food, good food, and cheap food. ~ 

What is the use of blinking facts? Our farming and stock- 
raising methods are antiquated. Absurd as it may seem for 
an outsider to express such an opinion, thə statement is easily 
susceptible of proof. 

In 30 years Belgium, by farming education, has increased its 
average yield of wheat by 14 bushels to the acre. During the 
same period the United States, with its educational methods, 
has increased its average yield of wheat by only 1.8 bushels to 
the acre. Of course, this is an extreme example, but the entire 
picture is not a pleasant one for American eyes to contemplate. 

During the last census period (1900-1910). our cattle dimin- 
ished in number by 6,500,000 head. In other words, while our 
3 increased by 21 per cent our cattle decreased by 4.7 
per cent. 

For these and other reasons the bill for remodeled and in- 
creased agricultural education appeals to me very strongly. 


An Answer to the Stand-Pat Press. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 


OF OREGON, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 26, 1912. 


Mr. LAFFERTY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The unreliability of the Evening Telegram as a 
publisher of fair statements is well known to the people of 
Portland. Its reports are as frequently just the opposite of 
what happened as they are correct. It has a very small circu- 
lation and no influence, and is maintained by the Oregonian 
Publishing Co. in order to utilize the afternoon Associated 
Press franchise and prevent any other paper from getting it. 
The Oregonian also uses the Telegram to do much of its dirty 
work, and from behind the curtain holds the Telegram out to 
the public as a “progressive” paper. These thoroughly dis- 
reputable practices and transparent attempts at deception are 
now well known to every bootblack in Portland. There is no 
danger that any voter will hereafter be deceived by anything 
he sees in the Oregonian’s afternoon appendage. 

Only a few days ago, August 31, the Evening Telegram, on 
its front page, under a large display head entitled“ LarrertTy 
lashed by the sarcastic Mr. Mann,” published the following 
false statement: 


LAFFERTY LASHED BY SARCASTIC MR. MANN— WHEN OREGONIAN TAKES 
FLING AT HIM MINORITY LEADER RETORTS. 


[Special to the Telegram.] 
WASHINGTON, August 31. 


On two separate occasions during the ane hours of Congress Rep- 
resentative — was made to feel the biting sting of Minority 
Lender MANN’s sarcasm, and in both instances the chastisement was 
well merited, if general applause and undertone comment is any guide. 
The Member from the second Oregon distri criticizing Mann for 
objecting to a private bill, declared the Member from Illinois could not 
understand what “anyone with a grain of sense ought to understand,” 
and then broke out into a tirade against the minority leader for this 
ropriating to himself a superior wisdom to that of a committee of th 
ouse. 


The minority leader, in his most rasping, sarcastic tone, replied : 

“That statement is not true, so that it is not worth answering. I 
am used to being abused by some man who has a bill that is rotten.” 

Later, when Larrerty attempted to call up his bill for the relief of 
Lewis Montgomery, of Portland, he again charged the minority leader 
with ar N resenting the facts and “ presenting a half-baked theory in 
regard to the case.” 

After sarcastically referring to the “undisputed superior wisdom of 
the Member from the secon ae minority leader again ob- 
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jected to further consideration of the 
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The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for this session, pages 11826 and 
11880, will prove to anyone examining the same that the fore- 
going article in the Telegram is a barefaced lie, and that it 
states the exact opposite of what happened. The article states 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] lashed me, and 
that it was a well-merited lashing if the general applause” 
which followed is any guide. It was I who scored the gentle- 
man from Illinois for objecting to the consideration of Senator 
CHAMBERLAIN’s bill for the relief of George Owens et al., and 
absolute sifence followed the reply made by Mr. Mann. The 
Recorp reports in parentheses any applause that greets the 
remarks of any gentleman on the floor, and if the Evening 
Telegram will publish in its paper any extract from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recoxp showing where any applause followed any 
statement made by Mr. Mann in the entire debate of the two 
eases referred to, I will admit that I am the liar and will 
resign from office. If it can not show such an extract from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, then it must stand before the public as 
the self-confessed liar that it is, unworthy of the slightest con- 
sideration by any decent citizen in the future. The bill of 
Senator CHAMBERLAIN to which Mr. Mann first objected is to 
reimburse 12 citizens of Portland and Vancouver, Wash., for 
the money they paid the Government for 12 timber claims in 
the Eureka, Cal., land district and for their necessary expenses. 
These people filed on the land, not knowing that it had been 
withdrawn. and paid the Government their money, proved up, 
and got their final receipts. Later the land office officials were 
notified from Washington that the land had previously been 
withdrawn, but the notice had erroneously been sent to some 
other land district. Hence the claims were canceled. Mrs. 
Alta B. Spaulding, a trained nurse of Portland, who has the 
earnings of years in her claim, is one of the unfortunate victims 
who lost her claim by the Government's blunder, and the Gov- 
ernment now has her money, and she is out her expenses. The 
other 11 claims are exactly parallel to hers. The bill as it 
passed the Senate provided that the Government should give 
these 12 people their patents. The House committee would only 
agree to give them back their money and their necessary ex- 
penses. But Mr. Mann objected to the consideration even of 
the House bill, and that is why I scored him; and I would do 
it again with pleasure under the same circumstances. The 
Evening Telegram, in order to injure me, takes up the side of 
Mr. MANN and opposes the rights of our own Portland people, 
and, what is worse, it deliberately lies in so doing. A few 
minutes afier the bill mentioned was passed over I called up 
the bill for the relief of Lewis Montgomery, of Portland, and 
Mr. Mann objected to that, and it went over to the next session; 
but absolute silence followed everything that Mr. MANN said in 
each case, as is shown by the official Recorp. 

The article referred to in the Evening Telegram of August 31 
is only a fair sample of dozens of other canards that have ap- 
peared in that paper the past year purporting to be “special 
dispatches ” from Washington relating to me. These stories are 
written in Washington by one Frank Barrow, a hanger-on 
around the Capitol, and sort of news scavenger who lives off 
his wits and the few dollars that the Telegram sends him for 
the stuff he sends that paper. Barrow is a pudgy, sneaking- 
looking individual, about 50 years old, and hails from some- 
where in the State of Wyoming, so he claims. When I first 
came to Washington Barrow immediately showed up in my 
office, exhibited a card reading “ Frank Barrow, correspondent 
Portland Evening Telegram,” and wanted me to pay him $60 a 
month to send favorable reports to the country papers of 
Oregon for me. I told him there was nothing doing. Later he 
had the nerve to ask me to put him on the pay roll as my pri- 
vate secretary. That I refused to do. That is the kind of a 
man the Evening Telegram has as its Washington correspond- 
ent” to furnish “news” to the good people of Portland. Any 
person gullable enough to be taken in by such a quality of 
“news” would be credulous indeed. 

Last spring the Telegram in a “ Washington dispatch“ stated 
that I was an outcast here, that I had been tabooed at the 
White House, and that I was ignored by my colleagues. The 
facts are that I was invited to four receptions at the White 
House the past year, attended two of them, and within a week 
after the Telegram article appeared I received from colleagues 
at Washington the following letters: 


REPRESENTATIVE MORDOCK’S LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 6, 1912. 
Hon. A. W. LAFFERTY, 
House Office Building. 
My Dear Larrerty: Let me congratulate an upon the pa e 
through the House of the three-year homestead measure. It is grati- 


fying to know that the work you put in on the subject had a result 
t is so often wanting to crown legislative effort. ‘There must also 


be an added satisfaction to you in the circumstance that leading — 
ticipation in the matter of legislation of this character is not often 


vouchsafed a Member in his first term. 
Yours, truly, Vicror MURDOCK, 
Representative Eighth Kansas District, 


SPEAKER CLARK’S LETTER. i 
Tue SPEAKER'S Room, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, - 
Washington, D. C., April 4, 1913. 


Hon. A. W. Larrerry, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear LAFFERTY: I want to congratulate you on the good work you 
have done toward getting the three-year homestead law through the 
House. This will be a great benefit to the country in helping to keep 
our good citizens in this country instead of having them emigrate into 
Canada. The ple of the West should feel that in you they have 
a friend who always has their interests at heart. 

Your friend, CHAMP CLARK. 


SENATOR CHAMBERLAIN’S LETTER. 
UNITED States SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 1912, 
Hon. A. W. LAFFERTY, 
House of Representatives, United States. 

My Dran Sin: The three-year homestead bill is now in conference, 
and, having been appointed one of the conferees, I will do the best I can 
to come to an agreement which will be satisfactory to both the House 
and Senate as well as to the homesteaders in the West, who have 
suffered for lack of legislation to remove some of the burdens which 
have been imposed npon them by law. 

I want to congratulate you for the gcod fight you made for the 
measure in the House. 

Yours, very sincerely, 
(Signed) G. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Benator from Oregon and formerly Governor of the State. 


SENATOR BORAH’S LETTER. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. O., April 4, 1912. 

My DEAR LAFFERTY: I congratulate you and thank you for the good 
work which you did in helping to put the three-year homestead bill 
through. This will be a matter of great benefit, in my judgment, to 
the West, and I am sure the West will appreciate the services of those 
who, like yourself, assisted so efficiently in the passage of the Dill. 


Very respectfully, 
3 (Signed) Ww. E. BORAH, 
Senator from Idaho. 
REPRESENTATIVE KINKAID’S LETTER. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 
Hon. A. W. Larrertry 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: I want to congratulate you and do con- 
gratulate you heartily on the record you have thus far made. Your 
work has n characterized by diligence, energy, and ability, and your 
presentations made upon the floor of the House in behalf of the inter- 
ests of your constituents have been exceptionally strong. 

ordially, yours, 


1912. 


(Signed) M. P. KINKAIDÐ, 
Representative from Sixth Nebraska District, formerly Circuit Judge. 


REPRESENTATIVE STEPHENS’S LETTER. 


COMMITTEE ON THE CENSTS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., April 4, 1912. 
Hon. A. W. LAFFERTY 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear COLLEAGUE: I am very pleased to say to anyone that I be- 
lieve won have given careful and constant attention as a Member of 
the House of Representatives to all matters in which your district and 
its people are interested, and to the best of my knowledge you have 
secured your full share of legislation. 


Yours, truly, 
(Signed) Wu. D. STEPHENS, 
Representative from Seventh California District, 
formerly Mayor of Los Angeles. 

I could go on and fill the Recorp with instances of the Tele- 
gram’s willful lying to its readers. It must have a very poor 
opinion of their intelligence. But I must conclude. 

The simple facts are that I have been absolutely independent. 
I have known no master except the people I serve. The two 
big newspaper corporations of Portland I have defied. One 
prints the Journal and the other prints the Oregonian and tke 
Telegram. These papers will probably fight me as long as I 
remain in public life, and I value their enmity more than I 
would their friendship. They are absolutely subservient to the 
special interests. These two newspaper corporations desire to 
cash the influence they are supposed to wield over public offi- 
cers. That influence is their principal asset in drawing the 
patronage of big business. They exert absolutely no influence 
over me, and they never will. 

I have no particular criticism of the Oregonian. It fights 
in the open as an admitted representative of special privilege; 
but the Journal and Telegram, sailing under false colors, are 
deserving only of contempt. They would pose as “ progressive ” 
and as friends of the masses, when in reality they are behind 
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the curtain serving the special interests as faithfully as is the 
Oregonian. It is, of course, little less than ridiculous for the 
Telegram to pose as a progressive sheet when it is printed under 
the same roof as the Oregonian, by the same corporation and 
under the same business manager, C. A. Morden. The Journal 
has allied itself with big business and is now as conservative 
as the Oregonian ever was. : 

Who has seen anything in any of these three papers in favor 
of the fixing of rates of all electric light, telephone, gas, and 
street car companies based upon physical valuations? ‘The 
State of Oregon, which is supposed to be one of the most pro- 
gressive States in the Union, has been so duped by its com- 
mercialized Portland press that the State is to-day without a 
public-service commission. If these papers would do their duty 
they would be demanding such a commission for Oregon. It 
is true that the Malarkey bill passed the last legislature, con- 
ferring public-service commission powers on the State railroad 
commission, but that commission is already overworked. The 
Malarkey law is good as far as it goes, and if the Portland 
newspapers had been on the job for the people it would have 
been so framed that it would never have been subjected to the 
referendum, but would have been strengthened by creating two 
new commissioners and by giving to the commission plenary 
powers over the city monopolies of Portland. In all of my pub- 
lic speeches in Portland I have advocated the State public-serv- 
ice commission and the fixing of telephone, electric light, and 
gas rates in Portland according to physical valuations and at a 
figure that would return to the companies reasonable profits, 
and no more. If I were governor of the State I would call the 
legislature in extra session and keep them in session till a 
satisfactory law was passed. I would also advocate a mini- 
mum-wage law, similar to the one now in operation in Massa- 
chusetts, and I would urge an eight-hour law for all employees, 
both men and women, working in stores or other public places. 
Where is the big Portland daily newspaper that will dare come 
out for these just laws? There is not one. They are afraid of 
the wrath of big business, now contributing weekly thousands 
of dollars of the profits that these newspapers are making. 
These newspapers would not dare advocate anything that big 
business is opposed to. Big business is opposed to me; hence 
the yelp of the subsidized press. Let them howl. They will 
find that the people are waking up to their rights, and the 
‘commercialized press will be beaten worse and worse with each 
succeeding election, provided I am right in the belief that a 
brighter day for the general public lies just ahead of us, and I 
think I am. 


Injunctions. 


SPEECH 
HON. SWAGAR SHERLEY, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 14, 1912. 


G Hoga having under consideration the following resolution 
Res. 520): 

“ Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall proceed to consider H. R. 23635, a bill to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,’ approved March 3, 1911,” ete.— 


Mr. SHERLEY said: 

Mr. Speaker: In eight years’ service in this House I have never 
wavered in my loyalty to the courts of the land, and at times 
when the expression of an opinion required some little political 
courage I have expressed mine. I stood alone on one occasion 
on my side of the House in opposing what I believed to be a 
bad provision of law, that would have created a special class, 
exempt from the criminal statutes of the land; and I would 
stand alone again, if necessary, before I voted to exclude any 
class from the operation of a general criminal law. But just 
as I have been quick to oppose and condemn those proposals 
that I believed to be un-American and unjust, so will I be quick 
in my condemnation of existing evils of the law or of the courts, 
and to-day it is with as much pleasure that I stand in defense 
of this measure as it was when I stood opposed to those meas- 
ures which some of the laboring men of the country asked for 
and believed sincerely they were entitled to. 

If I thought that the statement of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Moon] was an accurate statement of the law, I 
would oppose this bill. If I believed that it made a special class 
or took from men or from property that proper protection of the 
courts, I would oppose this proposed law. But in my humble 


judgment none of the evils that the gentlemen points out as 
being within this proposed law actually exist. The trouble with 
the gentleman's position as it is with that of most of the critics 
of legislation regulating the issuance of injunctions, is that they 
look to courts of equity for the performance of functions that 
properly belong to the peace officers of the land. In contra- 
vention to this viewpoint I submit that we can not hope to main- 
tain free government in this country if it is to depend finally 
Be fir 7 power of a court to issue a writ of injunction. [Ap- 
ause, 

Where we have failed in America chiefly has been in the fail- 
ure of peace officers to do their sworn duty; and when it comes to 
the preservatiorwof the peace, when it comes to the prevention of 
mob law, when it comes to the prevention of acts of violence 
that sometimes disgrace great industrial controversies, then 
the true remedy is going to be, not in the writ of injunction, 
but in the enforcement of the law, and the preservation of the 
peace by the peace officers of the law, and subsequently the trial 
and conviction under the criminal law of those guilty of lawless- 
ness. [Applause.] 

I believe that one of the things that does most to undermine 
the courts of the land is throwing upon them the burden that 
we frequently, as cowardly legislators, are afraid to assume, 
and more frequently the burden that cowardly sheriffs and other 
peace officers of the land are afraid to take upon themselves; 
I do not want to have a court of equity made the chief agency 
in the maintenance of the peace of the land. It is not in the in- 
terest of good government. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon] declared the 
bill to be unconstitutional, but because of his limited time re- 
frained from any detailed discussion of this question. Limited 
to a quarter of the time at his disposal, manifestly I can not 
hope to discuss it. The extent of the power of Congress to 
limit the right of a court.of equity to issue injunctions is not 
free from doubt. But after an examination of some care I have 
been able to find no decision of a Federal court, not simply 
dictum, that holds that the power does not exist in Congress, as 
to an inferior court, to limit, as is proposed in this bill, the 
issuance of injunctions. 

Congress has limited the power of the courts to punish for 
contempt, and the Supreme Court upheld such legislation. 

This House is familiar with the case of In re Robinson (19 
Wall.. 505) where the Supreme Court passed on the act of March 
2, 1831, limiting the power of courts to punish for contempts. 
The court, while questioning the constitutionality of the act as 
applied to itself, said— 
that it applies to the circuit and district courts there can be no ques- 
tion. These courts were created by act of Congress. Their powers 
and duties depend upon the act calling them into existence or subsequent 
acts extending or limiting their jurisdiction. The act of 1831 is there- 
fore to them the law specifying cases in which summary punishment 
for contempt may be inflicted. 

This case has never been questioned, and recently has been 
quoted with approval by the court. 

In the absence of anything beyond the personal opinion of 
gentlemen, eminent though they be in the profession of law, that 
this law is unconstitutional, are we not warranted in the light 
of the Robinson case in believing in the power of Congress to 
restrict the courts in their use of the writ of injunction? 

Let us, then, briefly see what the bill proposes. First, it 
undertakes to remedy the evils resulting from the issuance of 
injunctions and restraining orders without notice. One of the 
abuses has been the issuing of a temporary restraining order 
and then a delay in the hearing of the matter for the issuing 
of a permanent injunction until the very merits of the case had 
passed beyond the influence, for good or evil, of the court. The 
very issuing of a temporary restraining order in some cases is 
of sufficient moment practically to determine a controversy; and 
while it should not be that we should deny always to the court 
the power to issue such a restraining order, until notice has 
been given and the other side has been heard, yet we ought to 
restrain it within as reasonable bounds as possible. 

And that is what is attempted here. We do not propose to 
deny to the courts the right to issue a temporary restraining 
order without notice, but we do provide for the expiration of 
such order “within such timé after entry, not to exceed seven 
days, as the court or judge may fix, unless within the time so 
fixed the order is extended or renewed for a like period, after 
notice to those previously served, if any, and for good cause 
shown, and the reasons for such extension shall be entered of 
record.” 

Now, there is much talk about possible evils resulting from 
this provision, or at least that part of it which limits the life of 
a temporary restraining order to seven days from date of entry 
of the order made at issuance, and it is urged that the seven 
days should not begin to run until service is had. This is the 
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proposal in the substitute offered. Now, I am free to admit that 
cases may arise when this provision will work a hardship. 

It is not possible to pass a law that will not presumably, in 
some isolated cases, create some hardship. But what we, as 
legislators, are called upon to determine is not whether a pro- 
posed law will some day work an injustice, but whether or not 
in the great run of affairs in this country the enactment of that 
law will be conducive to a better civilization and a better admin- 
istration of justice. And judging it by that rule, I contend that 
this is a justifiable enactment. If it were true that every re- 
straining order issued ought to have been issued as gentlemen 
would almost lead us to conclude they believe, then any pro- 
vision of law curtailing its scope would be wrong; but if as I 
believe, the power to issue such order is one capable of great 
abuse and which has been abused, then the hardship that may 
result in a limited number of cases ought not to prevent us 
from safeguarding its use against such abuse. As I have 
stated, it is to be determined by a weighing of conditions, noz 
ideal in any case. 

The next provision of the bill simply requires security to be 
given in all cases. This needs no argument to justify. The 
most the critics of the bill can say is that it is not necessary, 
since the courts now require it. The next provision—sectiou 
266b—first provides as to the form and contents of the order, 
requiring that the reason for issuing same shall be stated, that 
it shall be specific in terms and describe in reasonable detail 
the act or acts sought to be restrained. Certainly there can be 
no valid objection to these requirements. They will compel 
confermance with the best practice, and, despite the statement 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon], are not cov- 
ered by any existing rules of equity. 

The second portion of section 266b provides that the order 
“shall be binding only on the parties to the suit, their agents, 
servants, employees, and attorneys, or those in active concert 
with them and who shall by personal service or otherwise have 
received actual notice of the same.” 

My time is very limited and I am not going to repeat what 
was so splendidly said by the distinguished gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Davis]. His speech was the speech of a 
lawyer full of the knowledge of his subject, and as far as his 
time permitted him he amply answered the contentions of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon]. I wish only to 
state that this section, in my judgment, is not subject to the 
narrow interpretation sought to be put upon it. It does not 
rob the courts of their power to enforce their decrees. 

I come now to section 266c, which I do desire to discuss, as 
some of its provisions are evidently worrying gentlemen who 
are in doubt as to how far they go relative to boycotts. In 
my judgment, the proposed law dees not prevent the issuing 
of injunctions in matters of secondary boycott. We use the 
word “boycott” in a rather loose way. Sometimes we mean 
by it what is known as a primary boycott, sometimes and 
usually we mean by it what is known as a secondary boycott. 
There is nothing here that prevents a court of equity from deal- 
ing with the boycott in that secondary aspect. As to a boycott 
in its primary effect, I do not believe the power of a court of 
equity ought to go to the length of issuing a writ of injunction. 

The President of the United States when a judge defined the 
secondary boycott, and defined it in substance as one in which 
the element of coercion as to a third party obtained. It is 
where there is an attempt upon the part of one party to a con- 
troversy to say to a third party, “If you do not cease to patron- 
ize or aid the first party, we in turn will boycott you and 
punish you for your intercourse and trade with that party.” 

This act does not anywhere undertake to justify that proceed- 
ing or to say that the court shall not issue a writ of injunction. 
Judge Taft, in Toledo Company v. Pennsylvania Company, 54 
Federal Reporter, used this exact language: 

As usually understood a boycott is a combination of many to cause 
a loss to one person by coercing others against their will to withdraw 


from him their beneficial business intercourse, through threats that 
unless those others do so the many will cause similar loss to them. 
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Here we provide: 


That no restraining order or injunction shall be granted by any court 
of the United States, or a ju or the judges thereof, in any case 
tween an employer and employees, or between employers and em- 
ployees, or between employees, or between persons employed and per- 
sons seeking employment, involving or growing out of a dispute con- 
cerning terms or conditions of employment, unless necessary to prevent 
irreparable injury to property or to a property right of the party 
making the application, for which injury there is no adequate remed 
at law. and such property or property right must be described wit 

articularity in the application, weh must be in writing and sworn to 
y the applicant or by his agent or attorney. 

This, in my judgment, is again but an enactment of the exist- 
ing law as laid down by the majority of the courts. 

And in that connection let me remark ou this, that while the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon] talked 
much upon the limitation of the right of injunction in labor 
cases to those that simply involved property or a property right, 
he did not enlighten this body as to the character of cases out- 
side of property of property rights that a court of equity would 
protect by the issuing of a writ of injunction. It is conceivable 
that there may be some particular case that would not come 
within the definition of property or a property rigkt; but I have 
searched my mind in vain for a case that would arise in an 
industrial dispute that would be the peculiar subject of the pro- 
tection of an equity court by a writ of injunction that is not 
embraced in the language “ property or property right.” 

For instance, I believe firmly that as this act is here written 
the right to do business is such u property right as is within the 
meaning of the words “ property or property rights.” 

Then the section goes on to say: 

And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any person 
or persons from terminating any relation of employment. 

Does anybody here believe a court of equity ough: by a writ of 
injunction to be able to compel a man to cortinue in the relation- 
ship of servant and master? The very best detisions of the 
most learned courts in America have long ago dedlared that a 
court of equity would not issue an injunction to coiagpel a man to 
maintain the relationship or employee to an employer— 

Or from ceasing to perform any werk or labor, or from recommending, 
advising, or persuading others by peaceful means so to do. 

That is not the secondary boycott. If you did not have the 
word “peaceful” there, some such argument might be made; 
but can it be contended that any great harm is coming to the 
Jand by virtue of the right of one man to peacefully offer to 
another reasons and arguments why he should not continue the 
relation of employee to an employer? And all the supposititious 
cases of wrong made legal by the section that so greatly alarm 
gentlemen are not exempted by the section, because they are 
not peaceful. The word has a much wider meaning than the 
opposite of violent. 

The section continues: 

Or from attending at or near a house or place where any person resides 
or works, or carries on business, or happens to be for the purpose of 
peacefully obtaining or communicating information, or of peacefully 
persuading any person to work or to abstain from working or from 
ceasing to patronize or to employ any party— 

Mark the words: 

Any party to such dispute; or from recommending, advising, or per- 
suading others by peaceful means so to do. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yieid? 

Mr. SHERLEY. For a brief question. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. I suppose if there is any 
provision in the bill that would permit a secondary boycott, it 
is what the gentleman has just read. I want to ask him, in 
case A seeks to dissuade B from patronizing C, by stating to B 
that if he patronizes C he, A, will withhold his patronage from 
B, would that, in the gentleman’s view, be a peaceful per- 
suasion? 

Mr. SHERLEY. It would not. It would be a secondary boy- 
cott, and is not embraced within the exemptions of this bill, in 
my judgment. [Applause.] . 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 


